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This  Work  is  intended  to  furnish,  together  with  the  *  Dictionary  of 
Christian  Biography,  Literature,  and  Doctrines,'  which  will  shortly 
follow,  a  complete  account  of  the  leading  Personages,  the  Institu- 
tions, Art,  Social  Life,.  Writings  and  Controversies  of  the  Christian 
Church  from  the  time  of  the  Apostles  to  the  age  of  Chariemagne. 
It  commences  at  the  period  at  which  the  *  Dictionary  of  the  Bible ' 
leaves  off,  and  forms  a  continuation  of  it :  it  ceases  at  the  age  of 
Chariemagne,  because  (as  Gibbon  has  remarked)  the  reign  of  this 
monarch  forms  the  important  link  of  ancient  and  modem,  of 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  history.  It  thus  stops  short  of  what  we 
commonly  call  the  Middle  Ages.  The  later  developement  of  Bitual 
and  of  the  Monastic  Orders,  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  great 
^lendicant  Orders,  the  Painting,  Sculpture  and-  Architecture,  the 
Hagiology  and  Symbolism,  the  Canon  Law,  and  the  Institutions 
generally  of  the  Middle  Ages,  furnish  more  than  sufficient  matter 
for  a  separate  book. 

The  present  Work,  speaking  generally,  elucidates  and  explains 
in  relation  to  the  Christian  Church  the  same  class  of  subjects  that 
the  *  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Koman  Antiquities '  does  in  reference 
to  the  public  and  private  life  of  classical  antiquity.  It  treats  of 
the  organization  of  the  Church,  its  officers,  legislation,  discipline, 
and  revenues;  the  social  life  of  Christians;  their  worship  and 
ceremonial,  with  the  accompanying  music,  vestments,  instnmients, 
vessels,  and  insignia ;  their  sacred  places ;  their  architecture  and 
other  forms  of  Art ;  their  symbolism  ;  their  sacred  days  and  seasons  ; 
tlie  graves  or  Catacombs  in  which  they  were  laid  to  rest.  | 

We  can  scarcely  hope  that  every  portion  of  this  wide  and  varied 
field  has  been  treated  with  equal  completeness  ;  but  we  may  venture 
to  assert,  that  this  Dictionary  is  at  least  more  complete  than  any 
attempt  hitherto  made  by  English  or  Foreign  scholars  to  treat  in 
one  work  the  whole  archaeology  of  the  early  Church.     The  great 
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work  of  Bingham,  indeed,  the  foundation  of  most  subsequent  books 
on  the  subject,  must  always  be  spoken  of  with  the  utmost  respect ; 
but  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  one  man  to  treat  with  the  requisite 
degree  of  fulness  and  accuracy  the  whole  of  so  vast  a  subject ; 
and  there  is  probably  no  branch  of  Christian  archaaology  on  which 
much  light  has  not  been  thrown  since  Bingham's  time  by  the 
numerous  scholars  and  divines  who  have  devoted  their  lives  to 
special  investigations.  We  trust  that  we  have  made  accessible 
to  all  educated  persons  a  great  mass  of  information,  hitherto  only 
the  privilege  of  students  with  the  command  of  a  large  library. 

In  treating  of  subjects  like  Church  Government  and  Bitual  it 
is  probably  impossible  to  secure  absolute  impartiality ;  but  we  are 
confident  that  no  intentional  reticence,  distortion  or  exaggeration 
has  been  practised  by  the  writers  in  this  work. 

It  has  been  thought  advisable  not  to  insert  in  the  present  work 
an  account  of  the  Literature,  of  the  Sects  and  Heresies,  and  of 
the  Doctrines  of  the  Church,  but  to  treat  these  subjects  in  the 

*  Dictionary  of  Christian  Biography,'  as  they  are  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  lives  of  the  leading  persons  in  Church  ffistory, 
and  could  not  with  advantage  be  separated  from  them. 

It  has  not  been  possible  to  construct  the  vocabulary  on  an 
entirely  consistent  principle.  Where  a  well -recognized  English 
term  exists  for  an  institution  or  an  object,  that  term  has  generally 
been  preferred  as  the  heading  of  an  article.  But  in  many  cases 
obsolete  customs,  offices,  or  objects  have  no  English  name;  and 
in  many  others  the  English  term  is  not  really  co-extensive  with  the 
Latin  or  Greek  term  to  which  it  seems  at  first  sight  to  correspond. 
The  word  Deccmvs  (for  example)  has  several  meanings  which  are  not 
implied  in  the  English  Dean.  In  such  cases  it  was  necessary  to 
adopt  a  term  from  the  classic  languages.  Cross-references  are  given 
from  the  synonyms  or  quasi-synonyms  to  the  word  under  which  any 
subject  is  treated.  The  Councils  are  placed  (so  far  as  possible) 
under  the  modem  names  of  the  places  at  which  they  were  held,  a 
cross-reference  being  given  from  the  ancient  name.  In  the  case  of 
the  Saints'  Days,  the  names  of  the  Western  saints  have  been  taken 
from  the  martyrology  of  Usuard,  as  containing  probably  the  most 
complete  list  of  the  martyrs  and  confessors  generally  recognized  in 
the  West  up  to  the  ninth  century ;  the  occurrence  of  these  names 
in  earlier  calendars  or  martyrologies  is  also  noted.  In  the  letters  A 
and  B,  however,  the  names  of  Saints  are  taken  principally  from  the 

*  Martyrologium  Romanum  Vetus,'  and  from  the  catalogues  which 
bear  the  names  of  Jerome  and  of  Bede,  without  special  reference 
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to  Usuard.  In  the  case  of  the  Eastern  Church,  we  have  taken 
from  the  calendars 'of  Byzantium,  of  Armenia,  and  of  Ethiopia, 
those  names  which  fall  within  our  chronological  period.  This 
alphabetical  arrangement  will  virtually  constitute  an  index  to  the 
principal  martyrologies,  in  addition  to  supplying  the  calendar, 
dates  of  events  which  are  fixed — as  is  not  uncommonly  the  case  in 
ancient  records  —  by  reference  to  some  festival.  The  names  of 
persons  are  inserted  in  the  vocabulary  of  this  Work  only  with 
reference  to  their  commemoration  in  martyrologies  or  their  repre- 
sentations in  art,  their  lives,  when  they  are  of  any  importance, 
bebg  given  in  the  Dictionary  of  Biography. 

Beferences  are  given  throughout  to  the  original  authorities  on 
which  the  several  statements  rest,  as  well  as  to  modem  writers  of 
repute.  In  citations  from  the  Fathers,  where  a  page  is  given  without 
reference  to  a  particular  edition,  it  refers  for  the  most  part  to  the 
standard  pagination — generally  that  of  the  Benedictine  editions — 
which  is  retained  in  Migne's  PcUroloffia. 

At  the  commencement  of  this  work,  the  Editorship  of  that  por- 
tion which  includes  the  laws,  government,  discipline,  and  revenues  of 
the  Churc;h  and  the  Orders  within  it,  was  placed  in  the  hands  of 
Professor  Stubbs ;  the  education  and  social  life  of  Christians  in  those 
of  Professor  Plumptre ;  while  the  treatment  of  their  worship  and 
ceremonial,  was  entrusted  to  Professor  Cheetham;  all  under  the 
general  superintendence  of  Dr.  William  Smith.  As  the  work  pro- 
ceeded, however,  a  pressure  of  other  engagements  rendered  it  impos- 
sible for  Professors  Stubbs  and  Plumptre  to  continue  their  editorship 
of  the  parts  which  they  had  undertaken ;  and  from  the  end  of  the 
letter  C  Professor  Cheetham  has  acted  as  Editor  of  the  whole 
work,  always  with  the  advice  and  assistance  of  Dr.  William  Smith. 

In  conclusion,  we  have  to  express  our  regret  at  the  long  time 
that  has  elapsed  since  the  first  announcement  of  the  work.  This 
delay  has  been  owing  partly  to  our  anxious  desire  to  make  it  as 
aocarate  as  possible,  and  partly  to  the  loss  we  have  sustained  by 
the  death  of  two  of  our  most  valued  contributors,  the  Rev.  A.  W. 
Haddan  and  the  Bev.  W.  B.  Marriott. 
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A  aad  W.  (See  Rer.  xzii.  13.)  Of  these 
symbolic  letters  the  m  u  always  given  in  the 
minttsciilar  form.  The  symbol  is  generally  com- 
bined with  the  monogram  of  Chriftt.  [Mono-  j 
6&AJC.3  In  Boldetti*s  Ouervaziom  aopra  i  cimiteri, ' 
SiC  Rom.  1720,  fol.  tav.  iii.  p.  194,  no.  4,  it  is 
fouxkd,  with  the  more  ancient  decussated  mono- 
pcnuDy  on  a  scpnlchral  cup  or  yesseL  See  also 
De  Roeai  (^Inscriptions,  No.  776),  where  the  letters  | 

are  suspended  from  the  arms  of  1 
the  St.  Andrew's  Cross.  They  > 
are  combined  more  frequently 
with  the  upright  or  Egyptian 
monogram.  Aringhi,  jRom. 
Svbt  Tol.  t  p.  381,  gives  an 
engraving  of  a  jewelled  cross, 
with  the  letters  suspended 
to  its  faori2ontal  arm,  as  below.     And 
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the  eame  form  occurs  in  sepulchral  inscriptions 

in  De  Rossi,  Inacr.  Chr,  JRom. 
t.  i.  noa.  661,  666.  See  also 
Boldetti,  p.  345,  and  Bottari, 
tav.  xliv.  vol.  i. 

The  letters  are  found,  with 
or  without  the  monogram,  in 
almost  all  works  of  Christian 
antiquity ;  for  instance,  right 
and  left  of  a  great  cross,  on  which  is  no  form  or 
even  aymbolic  Lamb,  on  the  ceiling  of  the  apse 
of  St.  ApoUinare  in  Classe  at  Ravenna,  circ.  A.D. 
67a.  lliey  were  worn  in  rings  and  sigils,  either 
alone,  as  in  Martigny,  s.  v.  Anneaux,  or  with 
the  monogram,  as  in  Boldetti,  ms.  21-31,  30-33. 
On  coins  thej  appear  to  be  first  used  imme- 
diately after  the  death  of  Constantine.  The 
eariiest  instances  are  an  aureus  nummos  of  Con- 
•tantiiu  (Banduri,  v.  ii.  p.  227,  Nurmtmata  Imp. 
Romnmrvmi^  ^);  ^nd  another  golden  coin  bear- 
ing the  effigy  of  Constantine  the  Great,  with  the 
wonis  **■  Victoria  Ifaxima."  Constantine  seems 
aoi  to  hare  made  great  use  of  Christian  em- 
blexna  on  his  coin  till  after  the  defeat  of  Lici- 
nios  in  323,  and  especially  after  the  building 
of  Constantiimple.    (Sec  Martigny,  s.  v.  NumiS' 

The  use  of  these  symbolic  letters  amounts  to 
«  qxbotation  of  Rev.  xiii.  13,  and  a  confession  of 
iaith  in  our  Lord's  own  assertion  of  His  infinity 
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and  divinity.  There  is  one  instance  in  Martial 
(Epig.  V.  26)  where  A,  Alpha,  is  used  jocularly 
(as  A  1,  vulgarly,  with  ourselves)  for  **  chief"  or 
*^  first."  But  the  whole  expression  in  its  solemn 
meaning  is  derived  entirely  from  the  words  of 
Rev.  xxii.  13.  The  import  to  a  Christian  is 
shewn  by  the  well-known  passage  of  Prudentius 
{Hymnw  Omni  Hora^  10,  Cathemerinon,  ix.  p. 
35,  ed.  Tubingen,  45)  :— 

"Corde  natos  ex  parentis  ante  mnndl  exordtam. 
Alpha  et  O  cognomlnstus,  ipse  fona  et  clau»ala, 
Omniom  quae  sunt,  ftaerunt,  qoaeque  post  futura  sunt* 

The  symbol  was  no  doubt  much  more  frequently 
used  after  the  outbreak  of  Arianism.  But  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  used  before  that  date,  from  its 
occurrence  in  the  inscription  on  the  tomb  raised 
by  Victorina  to  her  martyred  husband  Heraclius 
in  the  cemetery  of  Priscilla  (Aringhi,  i.  605). 
It  i^  here  enclosed  in  a  triangle,  and  united  with 
the  upright  monogram.  See  also  another  in- 
scription in  Fabretti  (Inscr,  antiq,  explication 
Rom.  1699,  fol),  and  the  cup  given  in  Boldetti 
from  the  Callixtine  catacomb,  tav.  iii.  no.  4,  at 
p.  194.  From  these  it  is  argued  with  apparent 
truth  that  the  symbol  must  have  been  in  use 
before  the  Kicene  Council."  No  doubt,  as  a  con* 
venient  symbolic  foi*m  of  asserting  the  Loixl's 
divinity,  it  became  fai*  more  prominent  after- 
wards. The  Arians '  certainly  avoided  its  use 
(Giorgi,  Dc  Monogram.  Christi,  p.  10).  It  is 
found  on  the  crucifix  attributed  to  Nicodemus 
(Angelo  Rocca,  Thesaurus  rontifciarumy  vol.  i. 
153,  woodcut),  and  on  a  wooden  crucifix  of  great 
antiquity  at  Lucca  (Borgia,  De  Cmce  Velitemay 
p.  33).  For  its  general  use  as  a  part  of  the 
monogram  of  Christ,  see  Monooram.  It  will  be 
found  (see  West  wood's  Palacographia  Sacra)  in  the 
Psalter  of  Athelstan,  and  in  the  Bible  of  Alcuin ; 
both  in  the  British  Museum.  [R.  St.  J.  T.] 

AARON,  the  High  Priest,   commemorated 

■  Boldetti :  "  Quanto  alle  leltere  A  and  «•,  non  v'ha  dubbio 
che  quel  primi  Cristlanl  le  presero  dali'  ApooaliSM." 
He  goes  on  to  say  that  It  Is  tbe  sign  of  Christian,  not 
Ariao,  burial ;  and  that  Arisns  were  driven  from  Rome, 
and  excluded  ft-om  the  Catacombs.  Aringbl  also  protests 
that  those  cemeteries  were  "  band  unqnam  heretioo  scbis- 
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Miaziah  1  =  March  27  {Cal.  EthiopJ).   Deposition 
In  Mount  Hor,  Jaly  1  (Mart.  Bedae,  ffieron,),  [C] 

ABACUO.  (1)  Habakkuk  the  Prophet,  com- 
memorated Jan.  15  {Martyrologium  Mom,  Vetus, 
Hieron,^  Bedae), 

(2)  Martyr  at  Rome  tinder  Claudins,  ▲.D.  269, 
commemorated  Jan.  20  (Martyr,  Bom,  Vetus), 

[C] 

ABBA.    [Abbat.] 

ABBAT.  {Abbaa  or  A66a  [-diw],  &/8i8ar, 
&/9/3a,  in  low  Latin  sometimes  AbaSj  Ital.  Abate^ 
Germ.  Abty  from  the  Chaldee  and  Syriac  form  of 
the  common  Semitic  word  for  Father,  probably 
adopted  in  that  form  either  by  Syriac  monks, 
or  through  its  N.  T.  use.)  A  name  employed 
occasionally  in  the  East,  even  so  late  as  the  10th 
century,  as  a  term  of  respect  for  any  monks 
(CSassian.,  Coilat,  i.  1,  A.D.  429 ;  Beg,  8,  Columh. 
vii.,  *A.D.  609 ;  Jo.  Mosch.,  Prat.  S/jir.,  a.d.  630 ; 
£piphan.  Hagiop.,  De  Log.  SS.y  a.d.  956 ;  Byzant. 
auth.  Bp.  Du  Cange,  Lex,  Inf.  Graec. ;  Bulteau, 
Hid.  Mon.  d'Orient,  819:  and,  similarly,  A^S/Sa- 
iioi^t  iififiaSlffKioVf  ^ct;8(£/9i3a9,  K\tirrd^fias,  for 
an  evil  or  false  monk«  Du  Cange,  i6.) ;  and  some* 
times  as  a  distinguishing  term  for  a  monk  of 
singular  piety  (Hieron.,  in  Epist.  ad  Oai.  c.  4 ;  in 
Matt,  lib.  iv.  in  c.  23) ;  but  ordinarily  restricted 
to  the  superior  of  a  monastery.  Pater  or  Princeps 
Monasterii,  elective,  irremoveable,  single,  abso- 
lute. Replaced  commonly  among  the  Greeks 
by  'ApxifMiydplrris  [Arghimandrita],  'Hyoi- 
fitvos^  or  more  rarely  Koivofitdpx'li ',  the  first 
of  which  terms  however,  apparently  by  a  con- 
fusion respecting  its  derivation,  came  occasion- 
ally to  stand  for  the  superior  of  more  monas- 
teries than  one  (Helyot,  Hist,  des  Ordr,  Mon, 
i.  65) : — extended  upon  their  institution  to  the 
superior  of  a  body  of  canons,  more  properly 
called  PraeposituSj  Abbas  Canonicorum  as  op- 
posed to  A66a»  Monachoram  (e.  g.  Cone.  Paris. 
A.D.  829,  c.  37;  Cone.  Aquisg.  II.  a.d.  836. 
canon,  c.  ii.  P.  2,  §  1 ;  Chron.  Leod.) ;  but  varied 
by  many  of  the  later  monastic  orders,  as  e.  g.  by 
Carmelites,  Augustinians,  Dominicans,  Servites, 
into  Praeposittts  or  Prior  Conventualis,  by  Fran- 
ciscans into  Gustos  or  GuardianuSj  by  Camaldu- 
lensians  into  Major,  by  Jesuits  Into  Bector : — 
distinguished  in  the  original  Rule  of  Pachomius, 
as  the  superior  of  a  combination  of  monasteries, 
from  the  Pater,  Princeps,  or  Oeconomw  of  each 
and  from  the  Praepositi  of  the  several  families  of 
each.  Enlarged  into  Abbas  Abbatum  for  the  Ab- 
bat of  Monte  Cassino  (Pet.  Diac.  Chron.  Casin. 
iv.  60 ;  Leo  Ostiens.,  ib.  ii.  54),  who  was  vicar  of 
the  Pope  over  Benedictine  monasteries  {Privil. 
Nicoi.  I.  Papae,  a.d.  1059,  ap.  And.  a  Kuce  ad 
Leon.  Ostiens.  iii.  12),  and  had  precedence  over 
all  Benedictine  abbats  {Privil.  Paschal.  II.  Papae, 
A.D.  1113,  in  Bull.  Casin.  ii.  130;  Chart,  Lothar, 
Imp.,  A.D.  1137,  ib,  157).  Similarly  a  single 
Abbat  of  Aniana,  Benedict,  was  made  by  Ludov. 
Pius,  A.D.  817,  chief  of  the  abbats  in  the  empire 
(Chron,  Farf.  p.  671 ;  Ardo,  in  V.  Bened.  c.  viii. 
36):  and  the  Hegumenos  of  St.  Dalmatius  in 
Constantinople  wtis,  from  the  time  of  St.  Dal- 
matius himself  (a.D.  430),  &px(»v  or  irarhp 
fjLovaff7fipiwy,  Abbas  Universalis  or  Ka0o\iKhSf 
Exarchus  omnium  monasteriorum  in  wbe  regia 
(Cone.  Constant,  iv.,  a.d.  536,  Act  i. ;  Cone, 
Ephes.  iii.  A.D.  431 ;  and  see  Tillem.,  Mem.  EccU 
xiv.  322    and  Knstath.  in  V,  Eutych,  n.  18,  Jo. 


Cantacuz.  L  50,  Theocterictus  in  V,  8,  Nioetae,  n. 
43,  quoted  by  Du  Cange).  Transferred  im- 
properly sometimes  to  the  Praepositus  or  Prior, 
the  lieutenant  (so  to  say)  of  a  monastery,  Af^tas 
Secundfts  or  Secundarius  (Beg,  S,  Bened.  65 ;  and 
see  Sid.  ApoU.  vii.  17),  the  proper  abbat  being 
called  by  way  of  distinction  Abbas  Major  (Cone. 
Aquisgr.  a.d.  817  c.  31).  Transferred  also,  in 
course  of  time,  to  non-monastic  clerical  offices, 
as  e.g.  to  the  principal  of  a  body  of  parochial 
clergy  (i.  the  Abbas,  Gustos,  or  Bector,  as  distin- 
guished from  ii.  the  Presbyter  or  Gapeilanus,  and 
iii.  the  Sacrista  ;  Ughelli,  Ital.  Sac,  vii.  506,  ap.  Du 
C^nge) ;  and  to  the  ehief  chaplain  of  the  king  or 
emperor  in  camp  under  the  Carlovingians,  Abbas 
CastrensiSj  and  to  the  AMtas  Curiae  at  Vienne 
(Du  Cange) ;  and  in  later  times  to  a  particular 
cathedral  official  at  Toledo  (Beyerlinck,  Magn. 
Theatrum,  s.  v.  Abbas\  much  as  the  term  car- 
dinal is  used  at  our  own  St.  Paul's ;  and  to  the 
chief  of  a  decad  of  choristers  at  Anicia,  Abhaa 
Clerictdomm  (Du  Cange) ;  and  later  still  to  the 
abbat  of  a  religious  confraternity,  as  of  St.  Yvo 
at  Paris  in  1350  and  another  'in  1362  (/(/.). 
Adopted  also  for  purely  secular  and  civil  officers, 
Alexis  Populi  at  Genoa,  and  again  of  the  Genoese 
in  Galata  (Jo.  Pachjrm.  xiiL  27),  of  Guilds  at 
Milan  and  Decurions  at  Brixia ;  and  earlier  still, 
Palatii,  Clocherii,  Campanilis,  Scholaris,  Esclaf- 
fardorum  (Du  Cange) ;  and  compare  Dante 
(Pw-gat,  xxvi.).  Abate  del  CoUegio.  Usurped 
in  couise  of  time  by  lay  holders  of  monasteries 
under  the  system  of  commendation  [OOM- 
HENDa],  Abbas  Protector,  Abbas  Laicus,  Ardii- 
abbas,  A66a-  [or  ^&6i-3  Comes,  denominated  by  a 
happy  equivoque  in  some  papal  documents  Abbas 
Irreligiosus ;  and  giving  rise  in  turn  to  the  Abbas 
Legititnus  or  Monasticus  (Serm.  de  Tumulat.  S. 
Quintin.,  ap.  Du  Cange),  as  a  name  for  the  abbat 
proper  (sometimes  it  was  the  Decani,  Contin* 
Aimoin,  c  42;  and  in  Cnldee  Scotland  in  the 
parallel  case  it  was  a  Prior)  who  took  charge  ot 
the  spiritual  duties.  Lastly,  perverted  altogether 
in  later  days  into  a  mock  title,  as  Abbas  Laetitiae, 
Juvenum,  Fatuorum,  or  again  A&6as  Bejanorum 
(of  freshmen,  or  "  Yellow  Beaks,"  at  the  univer- 
sity of  Paris),  or  Comardorum  or  Conardorum  (an 
equally  unruly  club  of  older  people  elsewhere  in 
France),  until  "  in  vitium  libertas  excidit  et  vim 
dignam  lege  regi,"  and  the  mock  abbats  accord- 
ingly "  held  their  peace  "  perforce  (Du  Cange). 

The  abbat,  properly  so  called,  was  elected  in 
the  beginning  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  out  of 
the  monks  themselves  (with  a  vague  right  of 
assent  on  the  part  of  the  people  also,  according 
to  Du  Cange);  a  right  confirmed  at  first  by 
Justinian  (Novell  v.  c.  9,  A.D.  534-565) ;  who, 
however,  by  a  subsequent  enactment  transferred 
it  to  the  monks,  the  abbat  elect  to  be  confirmed 
and  formally  blessed  by  the  bishop  (Novell,  cxxiii. 
c.  34).  And  this  became  the  common  law  of 
Western  monasteries  also  (Beg,  &  Bened.,  a.d. 
530,  c.  64 ;  Cone.  Carthag.,  A.D.  525,  in  die  Ilda  ; 
Gi*eg.  M.,  Epist.  ii.  41,  iii.  23,  viii.  15;  Theodor., 
Poenit.  II.  vi.  1  in  Wasserschl.  p.  207 ;  Pseudo- 
Egbert,  Poenit.  Add.  in  Thorpe,  ii.  235,  &c. ; — 
"Fratres  eligant  sibi  abbatem,"  Aldhelm  ap.  W. 
Halm.,  De  G.  P.  v.  p.  Ill),  confirmed  in  time  by 
express  enactment  (Capit.  Car.  M.  et  Lud.  Pii, 
I.  vi.,  A.D.  816),-^"  Quomodo  (monachis)  ex  se 
ipsis  sibi  eligendi  abbates  licentiam  dederimus;" 
^-Urban.  Pap.  ap.  Gratian,  cap.  Alien,  cans,  12. 
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^u.  2 ;  and  so  ftlso  cap,  Quoniam  Dist,  Ixix. — 
eoforciag  the  episcopal  benediction,  from  Cone, 
AV.turn.  il,  aj>.  787,  c  14.  So  ako  Counc  of 
Ccalchrtk,  A.D.  785,  c  5  (monks  to  elect  from 
their  owq  monastery,  or  another,  with  consent  of 
bt>hop),  bat  Counc  of  Becanceld,  a.d.  694,  and 
nf  Cealchyth,  a.d.  816  (bishop  to  elect  abbat  or 
abbess  with  consent  of  the  ^Mamily*').  And 
fonns  occur  accordingly,  in  both  Eastern  and 
Western  Pontificals,  for  the  Benedictio  re- 
^f«HrtiTely  of  an  I/egtun^nos,  or  of  an  AbbaSy  both 
Jh-bicJtoruM  and  CanontGorutn,  and  of  an  Abba- 
tk-sa  ($ee  also  Theodor.,  PoeniU  II.  iii.  5,  in 
VS'asserschl.  p.  204,  &c. ;  and  a  special  form  for 
the  last  named,  wrongly  attributed  to  Theodore, 
13  Collier's  Records  from  the  Oi'do  Iiom.j  and 
vith  Tariations,  in  Gerbert).  An  abbat  of  an 
exempt  abbey  (in  later  times)  could  not  resign 
vithoat  loire  of  the  Pope  (c.  Si  Af^tem,  Bonif. 
VIII.  in  Sext.  D^cr.  L  ri.  36) ;  and  was  to  be 
ronfirmed  and  blessed  by  him  (Matt.  Par.  in  an, 
libiy.  A  qualificatioQ  «aade  in  the  Benedictine 
RaJe,  allowing  the  choice  of  a  minority  if  theirs 
«ere  the  sontitf  consilifon,  necessarily  became  a 
d«ad  letter  from  it9  impracticability.  Bishops, 
hftwerer,  retained  their  right  of  institution  if  not 
Q'lniaatioo  in  Spain  in  the  7th 'century  (Cbnc. 
TotH,^  x,D,  63^i,  c  50);  and  the  Bishop  of 
Cb&loQs-sur-Mame  so  late  as  the  time  of  St. 
Bernard  {Epid,  58).  See,  however,  Caus,  xriii., 
V^  2.  The  nomination  by  an  abbat  of  his  8ao> 
cessAr,  occurring  sometimes  in  special  cases  (e.  g. 
St.  Bnmo),  and  allowed  under  restrictions  (Cone, 
CnhUhh,  ii.,  A.D.  650,  c  12 ;  Theodor.,  Capit, 
I'd'-her,  c  71,  in  Wasserschl.  p.  151),  was  ex- 
v^[)tioQal,  and  was  to  be  so  managed  as  not  to 
iBtertere  with  the  general  right  of  the  monks. 
So  also  the  founder's  like  exceptional  nominations, 
&^e.g.  those  made  by  Aldhelm  or  Wilfrid.  The 
interference  of  kings  in  such  elections  began  as  a 
|>r»ctice  with  the  system  of  commendation  ;  but 
io  rojal  foundations,  and  as  suggested  and  pro- 
moted by  feudal  ideas,  no  doubt  existed  earlier. 
Toe  consent  of  the  bishop  is  made  necessary  to 
33  &bbat's  election,  *'nbi  jussio  Regis  fuerit," 
ia  A-O.  794  {Cone,  Franco/,  c  17).  The  bishop 
Wis  also  to  quash  an  unfit  election,  under  the 
Beoeiiictine  rule,  and  (with  the  neighbouring 
AbbiU)  to  appoint  a  proper  person  instead  {JReg. 
/•<^64). 

Once  elected,  the  abbat  held  office  for  life, 
QQios  canonically  deprived  by  the  bishop ;  but 
trie  consent  of  his  fellow-presbyters  and  abbats  is 
c»>ie  neceKary  to  such  deprivation  by  the 
Council  of  Tours  {Cone.  Turon.  ii.,  a.d.  567,  c.  7 ; 
'•'y  also  Excerpt,  Faeudo-Effberti,  65,  Thorpe  ii. 
l'>7).  And  this,  even  if  incapacitated  by  sickness 
(Hincmar  ad  Corbeiens.^  ap.  Flodoard.  iii.  7). 
Triennial  abbats  (and  abbesses)  were  a  desperate 
txpedieot  of  far  later  popes,  Innocent  "VIII. 
fi.D.  1484-1492)  and  Qement  VII.  (a.d.  1523- 
r.:'4). 

Like  all  monks  (Hieron.,  ad  Fustic,  95; 
Ciiaian.,  CoOat.  r,  26;  Caus,  xvi.  qu.  1,  c.  40 ; 
Ohit,  xciii.  c.  5),  the  abbat  was  originally  a  lay- 
nus  (** Abbas  potest  esse,  et  non  presbyter: 
liiriL*  potest  esse  abbas ;"  Jo.  de  Turrecrem,,  sup, 
i^-^.  Ixix.) ;  and  accordingly  ranked  below  all 
•  riers  of  clergy,  even  the  (fstiareus  (fh'st,  xciii. 
f-  '»).  In  the  East,  Archimandrites  appear  to 
hix^  become  either  deacons  at  least,  or  com- 
aonly  priesta,  before  the  close  of  the  5th  century 


(inter  Epist,  Hormisd.  Pap.,  a.d.  514-523,  ante 
Ep,  xxii.;  Cone,  Constantin,  iv.,  a.d.  536,  Act  i,\ 
although  not  without  a  struggle :  3t.  Sabas,  e.g., 
A.D.  484,  strictly  forbidding  any  of  his  monks 
to  be  priests,  while  reluctantly  forced  into  the 
presbyterate  himself  by  the  Patriarch  of  Jeru- 
salem (Surius,  in  Vita,  5  Dec.^  cc.  xxii.'  xxv). 
And  Archimandrites  subscribe  Church  Councils 
in  the  East,  from  time  to  time,  from  Cvnc, 
Constantin.^  A.d.  448.  The  terai  ^AfifiaBoirpttr- 
$vr€pos,  however,  in  Nomnean.  (n.  44,  ed.  Co- 
teler.),  appears  to  indicate  the  continued  ex- 
istence of  abbats  not  presbyters.  In  the  West, 
laymen  commonly  held  the  office  until  the  end 
of  the  7th  century,  and  continued  to  do  so  to 
some  extent  or  other  (even  in  the  proper  sense 
of  the  office)  into  the  11th.  Jealousy  of  the 
priestly  order,  counterbalanced  by  the  absolute 
need  of  priestly  ministrations,  prolonged  the 
struggle,  in  the  6th  century,  whether  Western 
monasteries  should  even  admit  priests  at  all.  St. 
Benedict,  a.d.  530,  hardly  allows  a  single  priest ; 
although,  if  accepted,  he  is  to  rank  next  the 
abbat  (fietf.  60).  Aurelian  of  Aries,  A.D.  50, 
allows  one  of  each  order,  priest,  deacon,  sub- 
deacon  {Kefj.  46).  The  HegtUa  Magistri  (23) 
admits  priests  as  guests  only,  "  ne  abbates  ut- 
pote  lainos  excludant."  St.  Gregory,  however, 
A.D.  595,  gave  a  great  impulse,  as  to  monastic 
life  generally,  so  in  particular,  by  the  nature  of 
his  English  mission,  to  presbyter  (and  episcopal) 
abbats.  And  while  Benedict  himself,  a  layman, 
was  admitted  to  a  council  at  Rome,  A.D.  531,  as 
by  a  singular  privilege  (Cave,  Hist.  Litt,  in  V, 
Bened.) ;  during  the  next  century,  abbats  occur 
commonly,  1.  at  Councils  of  State,  or  in  Councils 
of  abbats  for  monastic  purposes,  in  Saxon  England 
and  in  France ;  but  2.  in  purely  Church  Councils 
in  Spain.  Theodore  (about  a.d.  690)  repeats 
the  continental  canon,  inhibiting  bishops  from 
compelling  abbats  to  come  to  a  council  without 
reasonable  cause  (Poenit,  II.  ii.  3;  Wasserschl. 
p.  203).  And  in  one  case,  both  Abbates  pres' 
byteri,  and  Abbates  simply,  subscribe  a  Saxon 
Council  or  Witenagemot,  viz.,  that  of  Oct.  12, 
803  (Kemble,  C.  U.  v.  65),  which  had  for  ita 
purpose  the  prohibition  of  lay  commendations; 
while  abbesses  occur  sometimes  as  well,  e.  g.  at 
Becanceld,  A.D.  694  (Angh-Sax,  Chron.)^  and 
at  London,  Aug.  1,  A.D.  811  (Kemble,  C.  D,  i. 
242).  Lay  abbats  continued  ia  England  a.Di. 
696  (Wihtred's  Dooms,  §  18),  a.d.  740  (Egbert's 
Answ,  7,  11),  A.D.  747  {Counc,  of  ChvesJiOy  c.  5), 
A.D.  957  (Aelfric's  Can,  §  18, — abbats  not  an 
order  of  clergy).  In  France,  an  annual  Council 
of  abbats  was  to  be  summoned  by  the  bishop 
every  Nov.  1,  the  presbyters  having  their  own 
special  council  separately  in  May  {Cone,  AurS" 
lian,  i.,  A.D.  511 ;  Cone.  Autisiod.,  A.D.  578  or 
586,  c.  7).  Abbats,  however,  sign  as  represen- 
tatives of  bishops  at  the  Councils  of  Orleans,  iv. 
and  v.,  A.D.  541,  549.  But  in  Spain,  abbats 
subscribe  Church  Councils,  at  first  atler  and  then 
before  presbyters  {Cone.  Bracar,  iii.,  A.D.  572 ; 
Oscens..,  a.d.  588 ;  Emerit.y  a.d.  666 ;  Tolet.  xii. 
and  xiii.,  a.d.  681,  683) ;  occurring,  indeed,  in 
all  councils  from  that  of  Toledo  (viii.)  a.d.  653. 
From  A.D.  565,  also,  there  was  an  unbroken 
succession  of  presbytcr-abbats  at  Hy,  retaining, 
their  original  missionary  jurisdiction  over  their 
monastic  colonies,  even  aiter  these  colonies  had 
grown  into  a  church,  and  both  needed  and  had 
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bishops,  although  undiocesan  (Baed.,  H,  E^  iii. 
4,  Y,  24).  And  clerical  abbats  (episcopal  indeed 
first,  in  Ireland,  and  afterwards  presbyteral — 
see  Todd's  St,  Patrick,  pp.  88,  89)  seem  to  have 
been  always  the  role  in  Wales,  Ireland,  and 
Scotland.  In  Ireland,  indeed,  abbats  were  so 
identified  with  not  presbyters  only  but  bishops, 
that  the  Pope  is  found  designated  as  **Abbat 
of  Rome"  (Todd's  St,  Patrick,  156).  Most  con- 
tinental abbats,  however  (and  even  their  Prae- 
posiii  and  Decam)  appear  to  have  been  pres- 
byters by  A.D.  817.  These  officers  may  bestow 
the  benediction  ("  quamvis  presbyteri  non  sint" ; 
CtMc.  Aquisgr,,  A.D.  JB17,  c.  62).  AH  were  ordered 
to  be  so,  but  as  yet  ineffectually,  A.D.  826  (Cone, 
Rifvn,  c.  27).  And  the  order  was  still  needed, 
but  was  being  speedily  enforced  by  custom,  a.d. 
1078  (Cone.  Pictav,  o.  7:  **  Ut  abbates  et  decani 
[ahter  abbates  diaconi]  qui  presbyteri  non  sunt, 
presbyteri  fiant,  aut  praelationes  amittant "). 

A  bishop-abbat  was  forbidden  in  a  particular 
instance  by  a  Council  of  Toledo  (xii.,  a.d.  681, 
c.  4),  but  permitted  subsequently  as  (at  first)  an 
exceptional  case  at  Lobes  near  Lie'ge,  about  a.d. 
700,  (conjecturally)  for  missionary  purposes  among 
the  still  heathen  Flemish  (D'Achery,  Spicil,  ii. 
730) ;  a  different  thing,  it  should  be  noted,  from 
bishops  resident  in  abbeys  under  the  abbat's 
jurisdiction  ("  Episcopi  monachi,"  according  to 
a  very  questionable  reading  in  Baed.  If,  E,  iv. 
5),  as  in  Ireland  and  Albanian  Scotland,  and  in 
several  continental  (mostly  exempt)  abbeys  (St. 
Denys,  St.  Martin  of  Tours,  &c.),  and  both  at  this 
and  at  later  periods  in  exempt  abbeys  generally 
(Du  Cange,  voc.  Episcopi  Vagantes:  Todd's  St. 
Patrick,  51  sq.) ;  although  in  some  of  .these  con- 
tinental cases  the  two  plans  seem  to  have  been 
interchanged  from  time  to  time,  according  as  the 
abbat  happened  to  be  either  himself  a  bishop,  or 
merely  to  have  a  monk-bishop  under  him 
(Mattene  and  Durand,  Thes,  Nov,  Jnecd,  i. 
Pref,  giving  a  list  of  Benedictine  Abbatial  bishops ; 
Todd,  ib,).  In  Wales,  and  in  the  Scottish  sees 
in  Anglo-Saxon  England  (e.g.  Lindisfame),  and 
in  a  certain  sense  in  the  monastic  sees  of  the 
Augustinian  English  Church,  the  bishop  was  also 
an  abbat;  but  the  latter  office  was  here  ap- 
pended to  the  former,  not  (as  in  the  other  cases)  the 
former  to  the  latter.  So,  too,  **  Antistes  et  abbas," 
in  Sidon.  Apoll.  (xvi.  114),  speaking  of  two  abbats 
of  Lerins,  who  were  aiso  Bishops  of  Riez.  Pos- 
sibly there  were  undiocesan  bishop-abbats  in 
Welsh  abbeys  of  Celtic  date  (Bees,  Welsh  8S. 
182,  266).  Abbats  sometimes  acted  as  chore- 
piacopi  in  the  9th  century:  v.  Du  Cange,  voc. 
ChorepisGopus,  The  abbats  also  of  Catania  and  t>f 
Monreale  in  Sicily  at  a  later  period  were  always 
biehops  (diocesan),  and  the  latter  shortly  an 
archbishop,  respectively  by  privilege  of  Urban  II., 
A.D.  1088-1099,  and  from  A.D.  1176  (Du  Cange). 
So  also  at  Fulda  and  Corbey  in  Germany. 

We  have  lastly  an  abbat  who  was  also  ex 
officio  a  cardinal,  in  the  case  of  the  Abbat  of 
Clugny,  by  privilege  of  Pope  Calixtus  II.,  a.d. 
1119  (Hug.  Mon.  ad  Pentium  Abb,  Cltm,,  ap. 
Du  Cange). 

The  natural  rule,  that  the  abhnt  should  be 
chosen  from  the  seniors,  and  from  those  of  the 
monastery  itself  (^Reg.  S.  Serap,  4,  in  Holsten. 
p.  15),  became  in  time  a  formal  law  {Decret. 
Bonif,  VIII.  in  Q  de  i^Arcf.— Abbat  to  be  an 
already  professed  monk  ;  Capit,  Car,  M,  et  Lud, 


Piiy  i.  tit.  81, "  ex  seipsis,"  &c.,  as  above  quoted  ; 
Condi,  Potom,,  a.d.  1074,  c.  10) :  although  the 
limitation  to  one  above  twenty-five  years  old  is 
no  earlier  than  Pope  Alexander  III.  {Cone,  La- 
teran.  a.d.  1179).  In  the  West,  however,  the 
rule  was,  that  ^'Fratres  eligant  sibi  abbatem 
de  ipsis  si  habent,  sin  autem,  de  extraneis" 
(Theodor.,  Cap^,  Dach,  c,  72,  in  Wasserschl.  p. 
151 ;  and  so  also  St.  Grreg.,  Epist,  ii.  41,  viii.  15) : 
while  in  the  East  it  seems  to  be  spoken  of  as  a 
privilege,  where  an  abbey,  having  no  fit  monk 
of  its  own,  might  choose  a  (cyofcoup(n|f>— one 
tonsured  elsewhere  (Leunclav.  Jtu  Oraeco-Hom, 
p.  222). 

Repeated  enactments  prove  at  once  the  rule  of 
one  abbat  to  one  monastery,  and  (as  time  went 
on)  its  common  violation  (Hieron.  ad  Rustic.  95 ; 
Reg,  S,  Scrap,  4,  and  RcgtUae  passim;  Cone. 
Venetic,  A.D.  465,  c.  8 ;  Agath.,  A.D.  506,  cc  38, 
57 ;  Epaon.,  a.d.  517,  cc.  9,  10 ;  and  so,  in  the 
East,  Justinian,  L.  I.  tit.  iii. ;  De  Episc,  1. 39:  and 
Balsamon  ad  A'omocan.  tit.  i.  c.  20. — **  Si  non  per- 
mittitur  alicui  ut  sit  clericus  in  duabus  ecclesiis, 
nee  prsefectus  sen  abbas  duobus  monasteriis 
praeerit").  No  doubt  such  a  case  as  that  of 
Wilfrid  of  York,  at  once  founder  and  Abbat  of 
Hexham  and  Ripon,  or  that  of  Aldhelm,  Abbat 
at  once  (for  a  like  reason)  of  Malmesbury,  Frome, 
and  Bradford,  was  not  so  singular  as  it  was  in 
their  case  both  intelligible  and  excusable.  The 
spirit  of  the  rule  obviously  does  not  apply,  either 
to  the  early  clusters  of  monasteries  under  the 
Rule  of  St.  Pachomius,  or  to  the  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  monks  subject  to  the  government  of 
e.  g.  St.  Macarius  or  St.  Serapion,  or  to  the  later 
semi-hierarchical  quasi-jurisdiction,  possessed  as 
already  mentioned  by  the  Abbats  of  St.  Dalma- 
tius,  of  Monte  Cassino,  or  of  Clugny,  and  by 
Benedict  of  Aniana.  Generals  of  Orders,  and 
more  compact  organization  of  the  whole  of  an 
Order  into  a  single  body,  belong  to  later  times. 

The  abbat's  power  was  in  theory  paternal,  but 
absolute — ^*  Timeas  ut  dominum,  diligas  ut  pa- 
trem  "  (.Reg,  8,  Macar,  7,  in  Holsten.  p.  25 ;  and 
Regulae  passim).  See  also  St.  Jerome.  Even  to 
act  without  his  order  was  culpable  (Reg.  S. 
Busil,^,  And  to  speak  for  another  who  hesitated 
to  obey  was  itself  disobedience  {Reg,  passim). 
The  relation  of  monk  to  abbat  is  described  as 
a  libera  servitus  (Reg,  S,  Orsies,  19,  in  Holsten. 
p.  73);  while  no  monk  (not  even  if  he  was  a 
bishop,  Baed.  If,  E,,  iv.  5)  could  exchange  mo- 
nasteries without  the  abbat's  leave  (Reg,  passim), 
not  even  (although  in  that  case  it  was  some- 
times allowed)  if  he  sought  to  quit  a  laxer  for 
a  stricter  rule  (Reg.  PP,  14,  in  Holsten.  p.  23  ; 
Gild.  ap.  MS,  8,  Gall.  243,  pp.  4,  155) ;  unless 
indeed  he  fied  from  an  excommunicated  abbat 
(Gild.  ib.  p.  155,  and  in  D'Ach.,  Spicil.  i,  500). 
In  later  times,  and  less  civilized  regions,  it  was 
found  necessary  to  prohibit  an  abbat  from  blind- 
ing or  mutilating  his  monks  (Cone,  Franco/. 
A.D.  794,  c.  18).  The  rule,  however,  and  the 
canons  of  the  Church,  limited  this  absolute  power. 
And  each  Benedictine  abbat,  while  bound  exactly 
to  keep  St.  Benedict's  rule  himself  (e.  g.  Cone. 
Augustod,  c.  a.d.  670),  was  enjoined  also  to  make 
his  monks  learn  it  word  for  word  by  heart  (Cone. 
Aquisgr.,  A.D.  817,  cc.  1,  2,  80).  He  was  also 
limited  practically  in  the  exercise  of  his  authority 
(1)  by  the  system  of  Praepositi  or  Priores,  elected 
usually  by  himself,  but  ^contiUo  et  vohmtate  frO" 
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<ns»"  (Reg,  Onent.  3,  in  Holsten.  p.  89 ;  Reg.  8. 
JBmed.  65},  and  in  SpAin  at  one  time  hj  the 
hahop  (Qmc.  ToUt.  it.  a.d.  633,  c  51);  one  in  a 
BiDedictine  abbey,  bat  in  the  £aat  sometimes 
twOf  one  to  be  at  home,  the  other  superintending 
the  monks  abroad  {B^,  Orient,  2,  in  Holsten. 
p.  89) ;  and  under  the  Bale  of  Pachomios  one  to 
each  sobordinate  boose ;  a  system  in  some  sense 
nrired,  thongh  with  a  rery  different  purpose,  in 
the  Priort$  non  OonvenhuUea  of  the  dependent 
06edSJntf»a»,  CeUoA,  &c.,  of  a  later  Western  Abbeys 
and  (2)  by  that  of  Ifeocmi  and  Centenarii,  elected 
br  the  monks  themselres  (Hieron.  ad  Eustoch, 
Epist,  zriii. ;  I^.  Monach.  in  Append,  ad  Hieron. 
0pp.  V. ;  Reg,  passim ;  see  also  Baed.  H,  E,  ii.  2), 
tiiroQgh  whom  the  discipline  and  the  work  of  the 
monastery  were  administered.  He  was  limited  also 
from  without  by  episcopal  jurisdiction,  more  effi- 
dently  in  the  East  (fkmc.  ChalCy  kS>,  451,  cc  4, 
8^  &C.  &C. ;  and  so  Balsam,  ad  Nomocan,  tit.  xi., 
**  EpLscopis  magis  subject!  monachi  quam  monas- 
!«rioram  praefectia "),  but  in  theory,  and  ontil 
the  11th  century  pretty  fairly  in  fact,  in  the 
Wert  likewise  {Reg.  S,  Bened, ;  Cone,  Agath.j  A.D. 
50$,c  88;  Aureiian,  i.,  A.D.  511,  c  19;  Epaon., 
A.D.  517,  c.  19 ;  Herd.  a.d.  524,  c.  3 ;  Areiat  v., 
A.IX  554,  cc  2,  3,  5 ;  and  later  still,  Cone.  TuiL, 
A.D.  859,  c.  9 ;  Rolcmag,,  a.d.  878,  c  10 ;  Atc- 
g^an,,  A.IK  952,  c.  6;  and  see  also  Greg.  M. 
EjpiM,,  Tii  12 ;  X.  14,  33 ;  Hincmar,  as  before 
quoted ;  and  Cone.  Paris.  A.D.  615 ;  Tolet.  iv.  a.d. 
CS3;  CcMlon,  i.  a.d.  650;  HenOf,  A.D.  673,  c.  3, 
in  Baed.  ff,  E.  ix,  5,  among  others,  putting  restrio* 
tioBs  upon  episcc^l  interference).    The  French 
caB<ms  on  this  subject  are  repeated  by  Pseudo-' 
Egbert  in  England  {Excerpt,  63-^5,  Thorpe,  ii. 
li'6,  107).    Ousian,  however,  in  the  West,  from 
the  beginning,  bids  monks  beware  above  all  of 
tvo  lorta  of  folk,  women  and  bishops  {De  Instit. 
CoiKch.  xi.  17).   Aud  although  exemptions,  at  first 
merely  defining  or  limiting  episcopal  power,  but 
in  time  sabstituting  immediate  dependence  upon 
the  Pope  for  episcopal  jurisdiction  altogether,  did 
fiot  grow  into  an  extensive  and  crying  evil  until 
the  time  of  the  Councils  of  Rheims  and  of  Rome, 
respectirely  A.D.  1119  and  1122,  and  of  the  self- 
drajing  ordinances  of  the  Cistercians  {Chart. 
(^  rrtf.  in  Ann.  Cisterc.  i.  109)  and  Premonstra- 
teosians,  in  the  years  a.d.  1119, 1120,  repudiating 
such  privileges  but  with  a  sadly  short-lived 
▼irtae,  and  of  the  contemporary  remonstrances  o( 
St.  Bernard  {Lib,  3  De  Consid.,  and  Epist.  7,  42, 
179, 180);  yet  they  occur  in  exceptional  cases 
nnch  earlier.     As  e.  g,  the  adjustment  of  rights 
between  Fanstus  of  Lerins  and  his  diocesan  bishop 
at  the  Council  of  Aries,  c.  A.D.  456  (which  se- 
cured to  the  abbat  the  jurisdiction  over  his  lay 
monks,  and  a  veto  against  the  ordination  of  any 
of  them,  leaving  all  else  to  the  bishop,  Mansi, 
▼ii.  907)j  a  parallel   privilege  to  Agaune  (St. 
Manrice  in  the  Valais),  at  the  Council  of  Chalons 
A.D.  579,  and  privilegia  of  Popes,  as  of  Hono- 
Tins  1.  A.D.  628  to  Bobbio,  and  of  John  IV.  a.d. 
Wl  to  Luxeuil  (see  Marculf.,  Formal,  lib.  I.  §  1 ; 
ajti  Mabill.,  Ann,  Bened,  xiii.  no,  11,  and  Ap- 
pe^.  n.  18).     Even  exempt  monasteries  in  the 
Ea^t,  %.«.  tiiose  immediately  depending  upon  a 
I»triarch,  were  subject  to  the  visitatorial  powers 
of  regular  officials  called  ExarcAi  Monasteriorum 
(Balaam,  in  Nomocan,  i.  20 ;  and  a  form  in  Qreek 
Pontificals  for  the  ordination  of  an  exarch,  Ha- 
bert.,  Archier€A.y  PonUf,  Grace,  observ.  i.  ad  Edict. 


pro  Archimandrit,  pp.  570,  587),  exercised  some- 
times through  Apocrisiarii  (as  like  powers  of  the 
bishops  through  the  Defeneoree  Eccle8iarwn)\  and 
even  to  visitations  by  the  emperor  himself  (Justi- 
nian, Novell,  cxxziii.,  cc  2,  4,  5).  The  Rule  of 
Pachomius  also  qualified  the  abbat's  power  by  a 
council  of  the  Majores  Monasterii^  and  by  a  tri- 
bunal of  assessors,  viri  aancti,  5,  10,  or  20,  to  as- 
sist  in  administering  discipline  {Reg,  8,  Pack. 
167,  in  Holsten.  p.  49>.  And  the  Rule  of  St.  Bene- 
dict, likewise,  compelled  the  abbat,  while  it  re- 
served to  him  the  ultimate  decision,  to  take 
counsel  with  all  the  brethren  (juniors  expressly 
included)  in  greater  matters,  and  with  the  8eni-' 
ores  Monasterii  in  smaller  ones  {Reg,  8.  Bened.  2, 
3).  The  Rule  of  Columbanus  gave  him  an  un- 
qualified autocracy. 

The  abbat  was  likewise  limited  in  his  power 
over  abbey  property,  and  in  secular  things,  by  his 
inability  to  interfere  in  person  wi^i  civil  suits ; 
which  led  to  the  appointment  of  an  Adtx>caiu8y 
VicedomnuSf  Oeconomusj  Procurator  {Cod,  Can, 
Afric,  A.D.  418  (?),  c.  97 ;  Justinian,  lib.  i.  Cod, 
tit.  3,  legg.  33,  42 ;  Cod,  Theodos.  lib.  ix.  tit.  45, 
leg.  3 ;  St.  Greg.  Epitt.  iii.  22 ;  Cone,  Nicaen,  ii. 
A.D.  787,  c.  11),  revived  with  greater  powej*s 
under  the  title  of  Advocatus  Eccleeiae^  or  Monas- 
terii, by  Charlemagne  {Capit,  a.d.  813,  c.  14 ;  and 
Lothar.,  Capit,  tit.  iii.  cc.  3,  9, 18,  &c.) ;  who  from 
a  co-ordinate,  frequently  proceeded  to  usurp  an 
exclusive,  interest  in  the  monastic  revenues.  The 
abbat  also  was  required  to  give  account  of  the 
abbey  property  to  both  king  and  bishop,  by  the 
Council  of  Yern  (near  Paris)  a.d.  755;  while 
neither  abbat  nor  bishop  separately  could  even 
exchange  abbey  lands  in  Anglo-Saxon  England, 
but  only  by  joint  consent  (Theodor.,  Poen.  II.  viii. 
6,  in  Wasserschl.  p.  208). 

Within  the  abbey  and  its  precincts,  the  abbat 
was  to  order  all  work,  vestments,  services  {Reg, 
8.  Bened,  47,  57  ;  RegtUae  passim) ;  to  award  all 
punishments,  even  to  excommunication  {Reg,  8, 
Bened,  24 ;  Leidrad.,  Lugdun,  Arch.,  ad  Car.  M, 
ap.  Qalland.,  xiii.  390,  restoring  to  the  Abbat  of 
Insula  Barbara,  *'  potestatem  ligandi  et  solvendi, 
uti  habuerunt  praedecessores  sui ;"  Honor i  us  III. 
cap,  Dilecta,  tit,  de  Major,  et  Obedientia,  desiring 
a  neighbouring  abbat  to  excommunicate  refrac- 
tory nuns,  because  their  abbess  could  not ;  and  see 
Bingham),  or  to  the  use  of  the  **  ferrum  abscis- 
sionis  *'  {Reg.  8,  Bened,  28).  He  was  also  to  be  ad- 
dressed as  "  Domnus  et  Abbas  "  {ib.  63).  And  while 
in  the  East  he  was  specially  commanded  to  eat  with 
the  other  monks  {Reg.  P'P,  11,  in  Holsten.  p.  23), 
the  Rule  of  Benedict  (56)  appoints  him  a  separate 
table  **  cum  hospitibus  et  peregrinis,"  to  which 
he  might,  in  case  there  was  room,  invite  any  monk 
he  pleased.  The  Council  of  Aix  a.d.  817  (c  27) 
tri^  to  qualify  this  practice  by  bidding  abbats 
"  be  content "  with  the  food  of  the  other  monks, 
unless  "propter  hospitem;"  and  some  monas- 
teries kept  up  a  like  protest  in  the  time  of  Peter 
Damiani  and  Peter  the  Venerable ;  but  it  con- 
tinued to  be  the  Western  rule.  He  was  ordered 
also  to  sleep  among  his  monks  by  the  Council 
of  Frankfort  A.D.  794  (c  13).  The  abbat  was  spe- 
cially not  to  wear  mitre,  ring,  gloves,  or  sandals, 
as  being  episcopal  insignia — a  practice  growing 
up  in  the  West  in  the  10th  and  11th  centuries, 
and  (vainly)  then  protested  against  by  the  Coun- 
cil of  Poictiers  A.D.  1100,  and  by  St.  Bernard 
{Epist.  42)  and  Peter  of  Blois  {Epist.  90 ;  and  see 
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also  Thoiti.  Cantiprat.,  De  Apibus,  i.  6 ;  Chron, 
Casin,  iv.  78).     But  a  mitre  is  said  to  have  been 
granted  to  the  Abbat  of  Bobbio  by  Pope  Theodo- 
rus  I.  A.D.  643  {BulL  Casin,  L  iL  2),  the  next 
alleged  case  being  to  the  Abbat  of  St.  SaTianns 
by  Sylvester  II.  a.d.  1000.  A  staff,  however,  bat 
of  a  particular  form,  and  some  kind  of  stockings 
(*<  baculum  et  pedules  "),  were  the  special  insig- 
nia of  an  abbat  in  Anglo-Saxon  England  in  the 
time  of  Theodore  a.d.  668-690,  being  formally 
given  to  him  by  the  bishop  at  his  benediction 
{Poenit.  II.  iii.  5,  in  Wasserschl.  p.  204).   And  the 
staff  was  so  everywhere.  He  was  also  to  shave  his 
beard,  and  of  coarse  to  be  tonsured  (Cone.  Bit»* 
ric.  A.D.  1031,  c.  7).     His  place  of  precedence, 
if  an  ordinary  abbat,  appears  to  have  been  finally 
fixed  as  immediately  ailer  bishops,  among  prae^ 
laii,  and  before  archdeacons  (see,  however,  Decret. 
Greg.  /X,  lib.  ii.  tit.  1,  cap.  Decemimus) ;  but 
the  list  of  ou(  English  convocations  from  Arch- 
bishop Kemp's  Register  a.d.  1452  (Wilk.  I.  xi. 
sq.),  though  following  no  invariable  rule,  appears 
usually  to  postpone  the  abbat  and  prior  to  the 
archdeacon.    In  Saxon  England,  he  shared  in  like 
manner  with  the  king  (as  did  an  abbess  also)  in 
the  **  wer  "  of  a  murdered  "  foreigner  "  (Laics  of 
Lie,  23;  Thorpe,  i.  117).     The  abbat  also  was 
not  named  in  the  canon  of  the  mass  (Gavant.  in 
Hubr.  Miss.  P.  iii.  tit.  8 ;  Macr.  F.F.,  HieroleXj  in 
Can.  Jftssuc'),  except  in  the  case  of  the  abbat  of 
Monte   Cassino  (Ang.  a  Nuoe,  in  notis  ad  Lea 
Ostiens.  ii.  4).     But  an  anniversary  was  allowed 
to  be  appointed  for  him  on  his  death  (e.  g.  Cone. 
Aquisgr.  a.d.  817,  c.  73).    He  was  forbidden  (as 
were   all  monks,   at  least  in  France)  to  stand 
sponsor  for  a  child  (Cone.  Autisiiod.  a.d.  578,  c. 
25 ;  Greg.  M.,  E^nd.  iv.  42),  with  a  notable  ex- 
ception, however,  in  England,  in  the  case  of  Abbat 
Robert  of  Mont  St.  Michel,  godfather  to  King 
Henry  II.'s  daughter  Eleanor  (Rob.  de  Monte  od 
an.  1 161),  or  to  go  to  a  marriage  (Cone.  Autissiod.j 
th.) ;  or  indeed  to  go  far  from  his  monastery  at 
all  without  the  bishop's  leave  (Cone,  Arei.  v. 
A.D.  554) ;  or  to  go  about  with  a  train  of  monks 
except  to  a  general  synod  (Cone.  Aquiagr.  a.d. 
817,  c.  59).     He  of  course  could  not  hold  pro- 
}>erty  (although  it  was  needful  sometimes  to  pro- 
hibit his  lending  money  on  usury,  Pseudo-Egbert. 
Poenit,  iii.  7,  in  Thorpe,  ii.  199) ;  neither  could 
he  dispose  of  it  by  will,  even  if  it  accrued  to  him  ' 
bv  gift  or  heirship  after  he  became  abbat  (Beg.  ' 
PP.  2,  in  Holsten.  p.  22);  but  if  the  heirship 
was  within  the  4th  degree,  he  was  exceptionally  \ 
enabled  to  will  the  property  to  whom  he  pleased  > 
(Justinian,  lib.  i.  Cod.  tit.  de  Episc.  et  Cler.  c.  | 
33).     Further,  we  find  bishops  and  archdeacons  \ 
prohibited   from  seizing  the   goods  of  deceased 
abbats  (Cone,  Paris.  a.d.  615 ;  Cabiilon.  i.  a.d. 
650).     And  later  wills  of  abbats  in  the  West  are 
sometimes  mentioned  and  confirmed,  but  prin- 
cipally in  order  to  secure  to  their  abbeys    pro- 
perty bequeatlied  to  those  abbeys  (see  Thomassin). 
Privileges  of  coining  money,  of  markets  and  tolls, 
of  secular  jurisdiction,  began  certainly  as  early  I 
as  Ludov.  Pius,  or  even  Pipin  (Gieseler,  ii.  p.  255,  ! 
notes  5, 6,  Eng.  Tr.).   Others,  such  as  of  the  title  ' 
of  prince,  of  the  four  AlAmtes  Tmi>erii  in  Germany 
(viz.,   of  Fulda — also  ex  officio  the   empress's  ; 
chancellor — of  Weissenberg,  Kempten,  Murbach), 
of  the  English  mitred  baronial  abbats,  and  the 
like,  and  sumptuary  laws  limiting  the  number  of 
their  horses  and  atteudnnts.  &c.,  belong  to  later 


times.    An  abbat,  however,  might  hunt  in  £n«;- 
land  (Laves  of  Cnut,  in  Thorpe,  i.  429).  An  abbat, 
'  or  an  abbess,  presiding  over  a  joint  house  of 
\  monks  and  nuns,  is  noted  by  Theodore  as  a  pean- 
I  liar  Anglo-Saxon  tnistom : — "  Apud  Graecos  non 
\  est  consuetude  viris  feminas  habere  monachas, 
neque  feminis  viros ;  tamen  consuetudinem  istius 
provinciae" (England)  ^*non  destruam us  "(Poent^. 
II.  vi.  8,  in  Wasserschl.  p.  208).    The  well-known 
cases  of  the  Abbesses  Hilda  and  Aelbfled  of  Whitby 
and  of  Aebba  of  Coldingham  are  instances  of  the 
latter  arrangement  (Baed.  H.  E.  iv.  23,  24,  25, 
26) ;  and  the  last  of  them  also  of  its  mischievous- 
ness  (Id.  ih.  25).     Tynemouth  and  Wimbourne 
are  other  instances.  But  the  practice  was  a  Celtic 
one  (e.  g.   St.   Brigid ;   see  Todd,   St»  Patrick^ 
pp.  11,  12),  not  simply  Anglo-Saxon;  and  with 
Celtic  monastic  missions,  penetrated  also  into  the 
Continent  (e.g.  at  Remiremont  and  Poictiers),  and 
even  into  Spain  and  into  Rome  itself  (so  Montalem- 
bert,  Monka  of  West,  vol.  v.  p.  297,  Engl.  Tr.). 
It  is,  however,  remarkable,  that  while  instances 
of  abbesses  ruling  monks  abounded,  abbats  ruling 
nuns  rest  for  us  upon  the  general  assertion  of 
i  Theodore.   And  the  practice,  while  it  died  out  on 
the  Continent,  was  not  restored  in  England  after 
the  Danish  invasion.     In  the  East  there  was  a 
rigorous  separation  between  monks  and  nuns. 
And  where  two  such  communities  were  in  any 
way  connected,  a  special  enactment  prohibited  all 
I  but  the  two  superiors  fVom  communication  with 
'  one  another,  and  placed  all  possible  restrictions 
,  upon  even  their  necessary  interviews  (Beg.  S, 
Basil,  in  Holsten.  p.  158).     St.  Pachomius  esta- 
blished the  double  order,  but  put  the  Nile  be« 
tween  his  monkn  and  his  nuns  (Pallad.,  Hist.  Laus., 
cc.  30-42). 

Interference  by  abbats  with  the  ministrations 
of  parochial  clergy  could  scarcely  exist  until  ab- 
bats were  presbyters  themselves,  nor  did  it  ever 
(as  was  naturally  the  case)  reach  the  extent  to 
which  it  was  carried  by  the  friars.  We  find, 
however,  an  enactment  of  Theodore  (Pbenit.  II.  vi. 
16,  in  Wasserschl.  p.  209),  pi'ohibiting  a  monas- 
tery fh)m  imposing  penances  on  the  laity,  "  quia 
(haec  libertas)  proprie  clericorum  est."  And  a 
much  later  and  more  detailed  canon,  of  the  4th 
Lateran  Council  (a.d.  1123),  forbids  abbats  to 
impose  penance,  visit  the  sick,  or  administer 
unction.  They  were  authorized  in  the  East,  it 
presbyters,  and  with  the  bishop's  leave,  to  confer 
the  tonsure  and  the  oi*der  of  reader  on  their  own 
monks  (Cone.  Nicaen,  ii.  a.d.  787,  c  14).  And 
they  could  everywhere  admit  their  own  monks 
(**ordinatio  monachi" — Theodor.,  Poenit.  U.  iii.  3, 
in  Wa8sei*schl.  p.  204).  But  encroachments  upon 
the  episcopal  office,  as  well  as  upon  episcopal  in- 
signia, gradually  arose.  Even  in  A.d.  448  abbats 
were  forbidden  to  give  i,iroar6\ia  (Cone.  Constant 
tin.f — corrected  by  Du  Cange  into  i'irurr6\ia  = 
commendatory  letters  for  poor,  and  see  Cone.  Au- 
relian.  ii.  c.  13,  and  Turon.  ii.  c.  6).  But  by  a.d. 
1123  it  had  become  necessary  to  prohibit  gene- 
rally their  thrusting  themselves  into  episcopzil 
offices  (Cone.  Lateran.  iv.  c.  17).  And  we  find 
it  actually  asserted  by  Sever.  Binius  (in  Canon.. 
Apostol.  ap.  Lahh.  Cone.  i.  54e,  on  the  authority 
of.  Bellarmiue,  De  Eeclcs.  iv.  8),  that  two  or  more 
'*abbates  infuhiti"  might  by  Papal  dispensation 
be  substituted  for  bishops  in  consecrating  a 
bishop,  provided  one  bishop  were  there ;  w^hile 
Innocent  iV.  in  1489  empowered  an  abbat  by 
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ftimself  to  eonfer  not  only  the  snbdiaconate,  bat 
tht  diaoonate. 

The  spiritual  abbat  was  supplanted  in  Wales 
(Giraldi  Cambr^  JHn,  Camb^  and  repeatedly)  and 
in  Scotland  (Robertson,  £ariy  ScotL  i.  329, 339), 
by  the  end  of  the  8th  and  so  on  to  the  12th  cen- 
tury, by  the  Advocatu9  JSccUsiae  (confused 
sometimes  with  the  OecononmSy  who  in  Welsh 
sod  Irish  monasteries  was  a  different  officer,  and 
maosfcd  the  internal  secular  affairs,  as  the  other 
did  the  external)^  called  in  Scotland  Herenack,  in 
Ireland  Airchinneach,  who  was  originally  the  lay, 
sfid  gradoally  became  also  the  hereditary,  lessee  of 
the  Termon  (or  abbey)  lands,  being  commonly  the 
foooder  or  his  descendant,  or  one  of  the  neighbour- 
ing lords ;  and  who  held  those  lands,  receiving  a 
thkd  part  of  their  value  in  the  first  instance,  but 
vho  b  fonnd  as  an  hereditary  married  lay  abbat 
during  the  period  named ;  e,  g.  Crinan,  the  Abbat 
of  Dnnkeld,  who  was  grandfather  of  Shakspeare's 
Dnncan,  and  one  Dnnchad,  also  Abbat  of  Dunkeld, 
who  died  in  battle  A.D.  961.  The  case  was  the 
^ime  at  Abemethy  and  at  Applecross.  The  spi- 
ritual duties  devolved  upon  the  bishop  and  a 
prior.  See  also  Da  Cange  (voc.  Advocatits)^  for 
a  limilar  process  although  to  a  less  degree  on  the 
OcntinenL  In  Ireland,  the  Comarbj  or  similar 
hereditary  abbat  (or  bishop),  retained  his  spiritual 
character  (Todd,  St.  Patrick,  pp.  155  sq.).  The 
IsT  abbatfl  in  Northumbria,  denounced  by  Baeda 
{Epid.  ad  JBtfbert.'),  were  simply  fraudulent  imi- 
tations of  abbats  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word. 
An  entirely  like  result,  however,  and  to  as  wide 
an  extent  during  Carlovingian  times  as  in  Scot- 
land, ensued  abroad  from  a  different  cause, 
^^2^  from  the  system  of  commendation  [COM- 
mlnda];  which  began  in  the  time  of  Charles 
Martel  (a.d.  717-741,  being  approved  by  Cone, 
Lejiin.  A.D.  743 ;  Cone.  Suession,f  A.D.  744 ;  and 
see  Baron,  in  oh.  889,  n.  31X  with  the  plaosible 
object  of  temporarily  employing  monastic  re- 
vennes  for  the  pressing  needs  of  warfare  with 
Saneens,  Saxons,  or  other  heathens,  care  being 
taken  to  reserve  enough  to  keep  up  the  monas- 
tery proper.  The  nobleman,  or  the  king  himself, 
who  led  the  troops  thus  raised,  became  titular 
abbat.  And  in  Carlovingian  times,  accordingly, 
m«tof  the  great  Frank  and  Burgundian  nobles 
»Qd  kings,  and  sometimes  even  bishops  (e.  g. 
Hitto  of  Mainx,  a.d.  891-912,  who  enjoyed  the 
reputation  of  holding  twelve  abbeys  at  once), 
were  titular  abbats  of  some  great  monastery,  as 
of  St.  Denys  or  St.  Martin,  held  for  life  or  even 
If  inheritance;  the  revenues  of  which  were  soon 
diverted  to  purposes  less  patriotic  than  that  of 
supplying  the  king  with  soldiers  (see  a  short 
lUt  by  way  of  specimen  in  Gieseler,  ii.  p.  411, 
&<>te  I,  Eog.  Tr.).  In  the  East  a  like  system  ap- 
pears to  have  grown  up,  although  hardly  from 
the  same  origin,  some  centuries  later  ;  John,  Pa- 
triarch of  Antioch,  at  the  beginning  of  the  12th 
centary,  informing  us  that  most  monasteries  in 
hU  time  were  handed  over  to  laymen  (xaf>i(rra- 
«<ipio«  =  henejiciarii)j  for  life  or  for  two  or  thn'«' 
descents,  by  gift  of  the  emperors;  while  Balsamon 
M  Cone.  Nicatn.  c.  13)  actually  condemns  him 
ioT  condemning  the  practice.  Later  abuses  of  the 
liad  in  the  West,  as  in  the  time  of  Francis 
I-  of  France  or  of  Louis  XIV.,  need  here  be  only 
sUoded  to. 

(Bingham ;  Bulteau,  Hid.  Mon.  cTOrient ;  Du 
^^e;  Ant.  Dadini,  Acetic,  sen  Origg,  Rei  Monaa- 
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tic. ;  Ferraris ;  Helyot,  Eist.  de9  Ordr.  M<m. ;  Her- 
zog ;  Hospinian,  De  Monaoh. ;  Maori  FF.,  Hiero- 
iexic. ;  Martene,  De  Antiq,  Monach.  Hitibus ;  Mar- 
tigny ;  Montalembert,  Monks  of  the  West ;  Tho- 
massin,  De  Benefic. ;  Van  Espen.)       [A.  W.  H.] 

ABBATIS8A.    [Abbess.] 

ABBESS.  {Ahhatissa  found  in  inscript.  of 
A.D.  569,  in  Murator.  429.  3,  also  called  Anti' 
stita  and  MajorissOy  the  female  superior  of  a  body 
of  nuns ;  among  the  Greeks,  'Hyovudrfij  *Apx«- 
/lavhpirtsy  ArchimandritissOf  Justinian,  Novell,, 
'Afifuis  or  mother,  Pallad.,  Hist.  Lam.,  c.  42,  in 
the  time  of  Pachomius,  Mater  monasierii  or  mom' 
a/mm,  see  St.  Greg.  M.,  Dial,  IV.  13  [where 
^*  Mater  '*  stands  simply  for  a  nun] ;  Cone. 
Mogunt.  A.D.  813 ;  AqtUsgr,,  A.D.'  816,  lib.  ii.). 
In  most  points  subject  to  the  same-  laws  as  ab- 
bats, mutatis  mutandis} — elective,  and  for  life 
(triennial  abbesses  belonging  to  years  so  late  as 
A.D.  1565,  1583) ;  and  solemnly  admitted  by  the 
bishop — Benedictio  Abbatissae  (that  for  an  abbess 
monasticam  regtUam  profitentem,  capit,  ex  Canons 
Theodori  Anghrum  JSpiscopi,  is  in  the  Ordo  Bo- 
manus,  p.  164,  Hittorp.);  and  in  France  re- 
stricted to  one  monastery  apiece  (Cone,  Vem,  a.d. 
755) ;  RudwUhPraepositaej  and  like  suboi-dinates, 
to  assist  them  {Cone.  Aquisgr.,  a.d.  816,  lib.  ii. 
cc.  24-26) ;  and  bound  to  obey  the  bishop  in  all 
things,  whether  abbesses  ofMonachae  or  of  Cano- 
nieae  {Cone.  Cabillon.  ii.  A.D.  813,  c.  65) ;  and  sub- 
ject to  be  deprived  for  misconduct,  but  in  this 
case  upon  report  of  the  bishop  to  the  king  {Cone* 
Francof.  A.D.  794) ;  bound  also  to  give  account  of 
monastic  property  to  both  king  and  bishop  {Cone. 
Vem.,  A.D.  755) ;  entitled  to  absolute  obedience 
and  possessed  of  ample  powers  of  discipline,  even 
to  expulsion,  subject  however  to  the  bishop  {Cone, 
Aqyisgr,  A.D.  816,  lib.  ii.) ;  and  save  only  that 
while  an  abbat  could,  an  abbess  could  not,  excom- 
municate (Honorius  III.,  cap.  DUecta,  tit.  de  Ma^ 
jor.  et  Obediential ;  neither  could  she  give  the  veil 
or  (as  some  in  France  appear  to  have  tried  to 
do)  ordain  (Capitul.  Car,  M.  an.  789,  c  74, 
Anseg.  71);  present  even  at  Councils  in  England 
(see  Abbat,  and  compare  Lingard,  Antiq,  i. 
139 ;  Kemble,  Antiq,  ii.  198 ;  quoted  by  Mont- 
alembert, Monks  of  West,  v.  230,  Engl.  Tr.). 
While,  however,  a  bishop  was  necessary  to 
admit  and  bless  an  abbat,  Theodore  ruled 
in  England,  although  the  rule  did  not  become 
permanent,  that  a  presbyter  was  sufficient  in  like 
case  for  an  abbess  (Poenit.  II.  iii.  4,  in  WasserschL, 
p.  203).  The  limitation  to  forty  years  old  at  elec- 
tion is  as  late  as  the  Council  of  Trent ;  Gregory 
the  Great  speaks  of  sixty  {Epist,  iv.  11).  An 
abbess  also  was  not  to  leave  her  monastery,  in 
France,  save  once  u  year  if  summoned  by  the 
king  with  the  bishop's  consent  to  the  king's 
presence  upon  monastic  business  {Cone,  Vem, 
A.D.  755 ;  Cabillon,  iL  A.D.  813,  c.  57).  Neither 
was  she  even  to  speak  to  any  man  save  upon 
necessary  business,  and  then  before  witnesses 
and  between  the  first  hour  of  the  day  and 
evening  {Cone,  Cabillon.  ii,  a.d.  813,  cc.  55, 
50).  Sor  the  exceptional  cases  of  Anglo-Saxon, 
Irish,  or  Continental  Irish,  abbesses  ruling 
over  mixed  houses  of  monks  and  nuns,  see 
Abbat.  It  was  noted  also  as  a  specially 
Western  custom,  that  widows  as  well  as  virgins 
were  made  abbesses  (Theod.,  Poenit.  II.  iii.  7,  in 
Wasserschl.  p.  204).  [A.  W.  H.] 
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ABBEY.  [MOHAWKBT.] 
;  ABBUNA,  the  commOQ  appeilsllon  of  th« 
Bishop,  Melran,  or  Mstropolilan,  of  Ainm,  or 
Abjriainia,  or  Ethiopia,  not  n  putrisrch,  but,  on 
the  contraiy,  appointed  and  consecrated  alwKys 
bj  the  pBtriarch  of  Aleiandrii,  aod  Jpecially 
forbidden  to  have  more  than  teven  (uffragRn 
bishops  under  bim,  leit  he  ahonid  make  himself 
BO,  tivelra  bifhopi  heiug  held  to  be  the  lowest 
canonical  Dumber  for  the  coniecration  of  a  patri- 
arch. In  a  Council,  if  held  in  Greece,  he  occu- 
pied the  leveuth  place,  immediately  aflor  the 
prelate  of  Seleacia.  (Ludolf,  Hist.  EtHiop. 
iii.  7.)  [A.  W.  H.] 

ABDELL^  miirtrr  in  Peni*  under  Sapor, 
commemorated  Ape.  SI  (Jfarfjr.  Bom.  Vet.).  [C] 

ABDIANUS,  of  Africa,  commemorated  June 
3  {Hart.  Hieroa.).  [C] 

ABDON,  Addo  or  Annus,  and  BENNEN, 
Sbknei,  or  SebKis,  Periian  princei,  martj-red  at 
Kome  under  Decius,  A.O.  250,  ire  commemonted 
Jn\j3iHifarli/rolBgivnSom.Vet.,B«dae,  Adonis). 
Proper  office  in  Gregorian  Sacranmntary,  p.  116 ; 
and  Antiphon  in  the  Lli.  AnIipAon.  p.  704, 

It  il  reUtod  (Adoni.  Jtartyrol.  iii,  Kal.  Aug.) 
that  their  relia  were  tranalated  in  the  time  of 
ConitaotinetA  the  cemetery  of  Pontianiu.  There 
B«io  distorered  a  remarkable  freico,  represent- 
ing  the  Lord,  leen  from  the  waiit  upward  emerj!- 
ing  (mo  a  cloud,  plaeiog  wreathi  on  the  heads 
of  SS.  Abdon  and  Seaaea  (aee  woodcut).    Tbia  is 


in  front  of  the  vault  enclosing  tfa 
remaini  of  the  martyrs,  which  bean 
tiou  [DGFOampNIS  DIE.  The  painting  ia,  iu 
Hartignj^a  opinion,  not  earlier  than  the  serenth 
century.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  painter  has 
eridenlly  made  an  attempt  to  represent  the  Per- 
aian  dress.  The  sajnia  wear  pointed  caps  oi 
hood*,  Bimilar  to  those  in  vhidi  the  Hagi  art 
(oroelime»  represented;  cloaks  fastened  with  a 
lies  of  ski 
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giren  to  St,  John  Baptist  in  a  fresco  of  the 
Lord's  Baptiam  in  the  same  cemetery  of  Panti 
anus  (Bottari,  Scuit<in  e  Pittare,  Ut.  iliv.). 
Some  account  of  the  peculiar  dress  of  Abdi 
Sennen  may  be  found  in  Lami'i  treatise  De  £r«- 
ditione  Aposioiorum,  pp.  121-1* 
The  gesture  of  the  Lord,  cio( 
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for  their  conatancy,  ia  fbnad  also  oo  the  bottom* 
of  early  Christian  eupa  [Qlass,  Chritiun], 
where  He  crowoa  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  and 
other  aaiata  (Buonarmoti,  Vati  Anilchi,  Iht. 
it.  fig,  I,  and  elsewhere);  and  on  coins  of  the 
Lower  Empire  Ihe  Lord  is  not  uu frequently 
seen  crowning  two  emperors.  (Martigny,  Diet, 
da  Aatiq.  chritieimn.']  [C] 

ABECEDARIAN,  The  term  "  Hymnus  "  or 
"Paean  Abecedariua"  is  applied  specially  to  the 
hymn   of   Sedulius,    "A  salis  ortua  cardine." 

[AcROSTtC]  [C] 

ABBBCIUS    of    Jerusalem,     UtntirTtKot 

Baii/iaTovprfbt,  commemorated  OcL  32  (Col. 
Bs/iaiU.).  [C] 

ABGARUH,  King,  commemorated  Dec.  21 
(Cal.  Amen.).  ■     [C] 

ABIBAS,  martyr  of  Edess*,  commemorated 
Nov.  15  (_Cal.  Byiaat.).  [C] 

ABIBON,  Iniention  of  his  relics  at  Jeru«i- 
lem,  Aug.  3  (Marli/rol.  Som.  Vtl.).  [C] 

ABILIUS,  bishop  of  Aleinndria  (i.e.  86-9S>. 
commemorated  Feb.  22  ^Marlyrol.  Bom.  lei.); 
Ua.karram  1  =  Aug.  29  {Cat.  BlAhp.).       [C] 

ABJUIIATION- denial,  disavowal,  or 're- 
nunciation upon  oath.  Abjuration,  in  common 
ecclesiastical  language,  is  restricted  to  the  renun- 

OQ  theoccasian  of  his  reconciliation  to  the  Church. 
In  some  cases  the  abjuration  was  the  onW  ceni- 
mony  required;  but  in  others  it  was  fo'lloved 

The  practice  of  the  ancient  Church  is  described 
by  St.  Gregory  the  Great  In  a  letter  to  Quiriea* 
and  the  bishops  of  Iberia  on  the  recenciUatioD 
of  the  Nettoriana.  According  to  thi*,  in  cases  in 
which  the  heretical  baptism  was  imperfect,  the 
rule  was  that  the  penitent  should  be  baptized  ; 
if  the 
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bjr  the  Chrism ;  that  of  the  Western, 
by  the  imposition  of  hands.  As,  howerer,  the 
mystery  of  the  Chrism  was  but  tha  Oriental  rit« 
of  Con^rmation,  the  practice  was  substantially 
Identical.  (On  the  qnettion  of  Be-baptitni,  see 
Rc-Baptibm,  Baptism.)  Converts  Crom  the 
Houophysites  were  received  after  simple  confes- 
sion, and  the  previous  baptism  was  suppoaed  to 
take  effect  "for  the  remission  of  sins,"  at  (be 
moment  at  which  the  Spirit  waa  imparted  by 
the  impoeition  of  hands ;  or  tha  convert  was  re- 
united to  the  Church  by  his  profession  of  faith 
(St.  Greg,  £p.  9.  61).  A  similar  rule  is  laid 
down  by  "the  Quiniseit  Council,  canon  95,  which 
classes  with  the  Arians,  the  Macedonians,  Kova- 
tians  and  others,  to  be  received  with  the  Chrism. 
The  Faulianisb,  Montaoisla,  Eunomians,  and 
others,  are  to  be  re-baptized ;  lo  be  received  as 
Christians,  on  their  profession,  the  first  day,  aa 
Catechnmena  the  second,  and  after  they  have 
been  allowed  a  place  in  the  Church  as  bearers 
for  some  time,  to  be  baptized.  In  all  cases,  the 
proferaion  of  faith  must  be  made  by  the  pre- 
sentation of  a  Ubellua,  or  form  of  abjor«tlon,  in 
which  the  convert  renounced  and  anathematised 
his  former  tenets.  After  declaring  hie  abjura- 
tiuu  not  to  be  made  on  compulsion,  from  fear  or 
any  other  unworthy  motive,  he  proceeded  lo 
nnathematiiC    the    sect    renounced,    by   all   lis 
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■ames ;  tii*  aeresiarchSf  and  their  successors,  past, 
present,  and  future;  he  then  enumerated  the 
tenets  receiTed  by  them,  and,  haying  repudiated 
them  sii^ly  and  generally,  he  ended  with  making 
professioo  of  the  true  faith.  (Bandinins,  Jfonu- 
Dkfsta  ii.  109-111.  But  for  the  whole  subject  see 
Hartene  and  Durand,  De  Antiquis  EccUaiae  JUti- 
bnt  IL  liber  iii.  ch.  6 ;  Ahj,  de  levi  et  de  v^umentiy 
later  date.    See  Landon's  JScc/.  Z>ic.)      [D.  B.] 

ABLUTION.  A  term  imder  which  various 
^inds  of  ceremonial  washing  are  included.  The 
prittcipal  are  the  following :  the  washing  of  the 
head,  as  a  preparation  for  unction  in  baptism, 
acd  the  washing  of  the  feet,  which  in  some 
places  formed  part  of  the  baptismal  ceremony 
[Baptism]  ;  the  washing  of  the  feet  of  the  poor 
br  exalted  persons,  which  forms  part  of  the  cere- 
iDooy  of  Vanndy  lliursday  [Feet,  washing  of]; 
the  lastral  ceremony  which  preceded  entrance  to  a 
church  [Castharus;  Holy  .Water];  and  the 
washing  of  the  priest's  hands  at  certain  points 
in  the  celebration  of  the  liturgy  [Aquamanile  ; 
HAXD6,  WASniMO  OF].  [C] 

ABOBTIOK.— The  crime  of  procuring  abor- 
tion is  little,  if  at  all,  noticed  in  the  earliest 
lavs.    It  is  a  crime  of  ciriiization :  the  repre- 
sentattre  of  the  principle  which  in  a  barbarous 
state  of  society  is  infanticide.    The  oration  of 
Lrsias  which  was  pronounced  on  occasion  of  a 
suit  on  this  subject  is  lost,  so  that  it  cannot  be 
dedded  whether  the  act  was  regarded  by  the 
Athenians  as  an  offence  against  society,  or  merely 
as  a  private  wrong.     It  is  in  the  latter  aspect 
that  it  is  chiefly  regarded  in  the  civil  law.    The 
•  child  unborn  represents  certain  interests,  and  his 
lift  or  death  may  be  beneficial  or  injurious  to 
isdividnals:   thus,   it  may  have  been,  that  a 
£ither,  by  his  wife's  crime,  might  lose  the  jua 
trivtn  Hbcrw^tm.    The  case  quoted  from  Cicero 
pro  Quentio  (Dig.  xlviii.  19,  39),  in  which  a 
vomaa  was  condemned  to  death  for  having  pro- 
aired  abortion,  having  been  bribed  by  the  second 
heir,  is  clearly  exceptional.    The  only  passage 
in  the  civil  law  in  which  the  crime  is  mentioned 
without  such  connexion,  is  a  sentence  of  Ulpian, 
in  the  Pandects  (Dig.  xlviii.  8,  8,  ad  legem  Cor- 
neliam  de  Sicariis),  where  the   punishment  is 
declared  to  be  banishment.    The  horrible  preva- 
ientt  of  the  practice  among  the  Romans  of  the 
Empire  may  be  learned  from  Juvenal. 

it  was  early  made  a  ground  of  accusation  by 
the  Christians  against  the  heathen.  Tertullian 
denonncca  the  practice  as  homicidal.  "  Pre- 
vention of  birth  is  a  precipitation  of  murder," 
Apol.  ix.  Hinudua  Felix  declares  it  to  be  par- 
ricide. 

The  Council  of  Ancyra  (a.d.  314)  having  men- 
tioned that  the  ancient  punishment  was  penance 
for  life,  proceeds  to  limit  it  to  ten  years ;  and 
the  same  space  of  time  is  given  by  St.  Basil,  who 
condemns  the  practice  in  two  canons,  ii.  and  viii., 
stleging  the  character  of  the  crime  as  committed 
agtinst  both  the  mother  and  the  offspring ;  and 
declining  to  accept  the  distinctions  drawn  by 
the  lawyers  between  the  degrees  of  criminality 
ruying  with  the  time  of  the  gestation.  The 
Conndl  of  Lerida  (324)  classes  the  crime  with 
in&ntidde,  but  allows  the  mother  to  be  received 
to  Communion  after  seven  years'  penance  even 
when  her  sin  is  complicated  with  adultery.  The 
Cooncil  in  Trullo  condemns  it  to  the  penance 


of  homicide.  Pope  Gregory  III.  in  the  next 
century  reverts  to  the  ten  years'  penance,  al- 
though he  differs  from  St.  Basil  in  modifying  the 
sentence  to  a  single  year  in  cases  where  the 
child  has  not  been  formed  in  the  womb ;  this  is 
based  on  £xod.  xxi.,  and  is  countenanced  by  St. 
Augustine,  in  Quaestiones  Exodi,  in  a  passage  in- 
corporated by  Gratian. 

There  is  thus  abundant  evidence  that  the  crime 
was  held  in  extreme  abhorrence,  and  punished 
with  great  severity,  as  pertaining  to  wilful 
murder,  by  the  canons  of  the  Church.  By  the 
Visigothic  law  (lib.  VI.  tit.  iii.  c.  1),  the  person 
who  administered  a  draught  for  the  purpose 
was  punished  with  death.  [D.  B.] 

ABBAHAM.  (1)  the  patriarch,  comme- 
morated Oct.  9  {Mariyrof.  Bom.  Vet,),  Also  on 
the  23rd  of  the  month  Nahasse,  equivalent  to 
August  16.  (Co/.  Ethiop, ;  Neale,  Eadem  Church, 
ItUrod,  pp.  805,  815.) 

(2)  Patriarch  and  martyr,  commemoratetl 
Taksas  6  =  Dec  2  (Co/.  Eihiop.),  [C] 

ABRAHAM,  ISAAC,  AND  JACOB  are 

commemorated  by  the  Ethiopic  Church  on  the 
28th  of  every  month  of  their  Calendar.        [C.] 

ABRAXAS  GEMS.  [See  Abrasax  in 
Dicr.  OF  Christ.  Biogr.] 

ABREHA,  first  Cnristian  king  of  Ethio- 
pia, commemorated  Tekemt  4  =  Oct.  1  ((7a/. 
Ethiop.).  [C] 

ABRENUNTIATIO.    [Baptism.] 

ABSOLUTION  (Lat.-46so/ttho).  (For  Sacra- 
mental Absolution,  see  Confession,  Penitence.) 

1.  A  shoi-t  deprecation  which  follows  the 
Psalms  of  each  Kocturn  in  the  ordinary  offices 
for  the  Hours.  In  this  usage,  the  word  *'  abso- 
lutio  **  perhaps  denotes  simply  "  ending  "  or  '*  com* 
pletion,"  because  the  monks,  when  the  Nocturns 
were  said  at  the  proper  hours  of  the  night,  broke 
off  the  chant  at  this  point  and  went  to  rest 
(Maori  Hierolexioon  s.  v.).  In  fact,  of  the  "  Ab- 
solutiones  "  in  the  present  Roman  Breviary,  only 
one  (that  **  in  Tertio  Koctumo,  et  pro  feria  iv. 
et  &&bbato")  contains  a  prayer  for  absolution, 
in  the  sense  of  a  setting  free  from  sin. 

2.  For  the  Absolution  which  follows  the  intro- 
ductoiy  Confession  in  most  Liturgies  and  Offices,, 
see  Confession. 

3.  The  prayer  for  Absolution  at  the  beginning 
of  the  office  is,  in  Oiiental  Liturgies,  addressed 
to  the  Son  :  but  many  of  these  liturgies  contain 
a  second  *'  Oratio  Absolutionis,"  at  some  point 
between  Consecration  and  Communion,  which  is 
addressed  to  the  Father.  For  example,  that  in 
the  Greek  St.  Basil  (Renaudot,  Lit.  Orient,  i.  81), 
addressing  God,  the  Father  Almighty  {b  Beij, 
6  riarV  *  novT0#cpdTfc/>),  and  reciting  the  pro- 
mise of  the  Keys,  pmys  Him  to  dismiss,  remit 
and  pardon  our  sins  (Jkvts^  &^€j,  ffvyx^pV<fov 
Tlfuv).   Compare  the  Coptic  St.  Basil  {lb.  i.  22). 

4.  The  word  "Absolutio"  is  also  applied  to 
those  prayers  said  over  a  corpse  or  a  tomb  in 
which  remission  of  the  sins  of  the  departed  is 
entreated  from  the  Almighty.  (Maori  ffirro- 
kxicon,  s.  r.)  [C] 

ABSTINENCE.  Days  of  abstinence,  as  they 
are  called,  on  which  pei'sons  may  take  their 
meals  at  the  ordiaary  hour,  and  eitt  and  drink 
what  they  please,  in  any  quantity  so  that  they 
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abstain  from  meat  alone,  belong  to  modern  times. 
Anciently,  fasting  and  abstinence  went  together, 
as  a  general  rule,  formed  parts  of  the  same  idea, 
and  could  not  be  dissevered.  There  may  have 
been  some  few,  possibly,  who  ate  and  drank  in- 
discriminately, when  they  broke  their  fast,  as 
Socrates  (v.  22,  10)  seems  to  imply ;  bat  in 
general,  bayond  doubt,  abstinence  from  certain 
kinds  of  food  was  observed  on  fasting  days  when 
the  fast  was  over,  **  abstinentes  ab  lis,  quae  non 
rejicimus,  sed  difierimus,"  as  Tertullian  says 
{De  Jejun,  15).  Thus  it  will  be  more  properly 
considered  under  the  head  of  fasting,  to  which 
it  subserved.  [£.  S.  F.] 

ABUNA.    [Abbuna.] 

ABUNDANTIUS,  of  Alexandria,  commemo- 
rated Feb.  26  (Jfar<.  Bieron,),  [C] 

ABUNDIUS.  (1)  Martyr  at  Borne  under 
Decius,  commemorated  Aug.  26  (^Mart,  Rom,  Vet, 
ct  Bedae);  Aug.  23  {Mart.  Hieronym.). 

(2)  The  deacon,  martyr  at  Spolcto  under  Dio- 
cletian, Dec.  10  {MartyroL  Horn.  Vet.).        [C] 

ACAGIUS,  martyr,  commemorated  Hay  7 
(Col,  Byzant.).  [C] 

ACATH1STU8  (Gr.  hKAdurroi),  A  hymn  of 
the  Greek  Church,  sung  on  the  eve  of  the  fifth 
Sunday  in  Lent,  in  honour  of  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
to  whoso  intercession  the  deliverance  of  Constan- 
tinople from  the  barbarians  on  three  several  oc- 
casions was  attributed.  Meursius  assigns  its 
origin  more  especially  to  the  deliverance  of  the 
city  from  Chosroes,  king  of  the  Persians,  in  the 
reign  of  the  Emperor  Heraclius  (626).  It  is 
called  hiKiBiffroSi  because  during  the  singing  of 
it  the  whole  congregation  stood,  while  during 
the  singing  of  other  hymns  of  the  same  kind 
they  occasionally  sat.  (Suicer's  Thesaurus^  s.  v. ; 
Neaie's  Eastern  Ch.  Introd.  747  ;  DanieFs  Codex 
Liturg.  iv.  223.) 

Francis  Junius  wrongly  supposed  this  use  of 
the  Acathistus  to  commemorate  the  journey  of 
Mary  and  Joseph  to  Bethlehem.  (Maori  Uiero- 
kxicony  s.  V.) 

The  word  Acathistus  is  also  used  to  designate 
the  day  on  which  the  hymn  was  used.  (Sabae 
Typicum,  in  Suicer,  s.  v.)  [C] 

AOCENTUS  ECCLESU8TICU8.    One  of 

the  two  principal  kinds  (accentus  and  concentns) 
of  ecclesiastical  music. 

1.  The  consideration  of  this  subject  is  encum- 
bered by  an  especial  difficulty — the  popular,  and 
now  all  but  exclusive  application  of  the  word 
**  accent "  to  emphasis,  stress,  or  ictits.  Accent, 
however,  claims  and  admits  of  a  much  wider 
application.  Ben  Jonson*  speaks  of  accent  as 
being  ^*  with  the  ancients,  a  tuning  of  the  voices 
in  lifting  it  up,  or  letting  it  down," — a  defini- 
tion not  only  clear  and  concise,  but  thoroughly 
accordant  with  the  derivation  of  the  word 
"  accent,"  from  accino,  i.  e.  ad  cano^  to  sing  to. 
We  are  all  conscious  of  and  affected  by  the 
varieties  of  accent''  (in  this,  its  etymological 
and  primitive  accept^ition)  in  foreign  languages 
spoken  by  those  to  whom  they  are  native,  as 
well  as  in  our  native  language  spoken  by  fo- 
reigners, or  (perhaps  still  more)  by  residents  of 

•  Kmglith  Grammar,  1640,  chap.  vill. 
■i"  Est  in  dloendo  etlam  quidam  cantos  obscurior."— 
Cicero,  Orat,  18,  57. 
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parts  of  Great  Britain  other  than  our  own.  The 
Scottish,  Irish,  and  various  provincial  accents, 
are  not  so  much  the  result  of  different  vocaliza- 
tion (i.«.  utterance  of  vowel  sounds)  as  of  the 
different  gradations  in  which  the  Scotch,  Irish, 
and  others,  "  tune  their  voices." 

2.  The  Accentus  Ecclesiasticus,  called  also  mo- 
dus ckoraliter  legendiy  is  the  result  of  successive 
attempts  to  ensure  in  Public  Worship  uniformity 
of  delivery  consistent  with  uniformity  of  matter 
delivered ;  so  as,  if  not  to  obliterate,  at  least  to 
hide  individual  peculiarities  under  the  veil  of  a 
catholic  *'  use."  It  presents  a  sort  of  mean  be- 
tween speech  and  song,  continually  inclining  to- 
wards the  latter,  never  altogether  leaving  its 
hold  on  the  former ;  it  is  speech,  though  always 
attuned  speech,  in  passages  of  average  interest 
and  importance ;  it  is  song,  though  always  dis- 
tinct and  articulate  song,  in  passages  demanding 
more  fervid  utterance.  Though  actually  musical 
only  in  concluding  or  culminating  phrases,  the 
Accentus  Ecclesiasticus  is  always  sufficiently  iso- 
chronous to  admit  of  its  being  expressed  in  musi- 
cal characters,  a  process  to  which  no  attempt 
(and  such  attempts  have  been  repeatedly  made) 
has  ever  succeeded  in  subjecting  pure  speech. 

3.  Accentus  is  probably  the  oldest,  as  it  is  cer- 
tainly the  simplest,  form  of  Cantus  Ecclesiasticus. 
Like  most  art-forms  and  modes  of  operation 
which  have  subsequently  commended  themselves 
on  their  own  accoant  to  our  sense  of  beauty,  it 
grew  in  all  likelihood  out  of  a  physical  difficulty. 
The  limited  capncit>  of  the  so-called  "natural" 
or  speaking  voice  must  have  been  ascertained  at 
a  very  early  period;  indeed  its  recognition  is 
confirmed  by  the  well-known  practice  whether 
of  the  ancient  temple,  theatre,  or  forum.  The  old 
rhetoricians,' says  Fork  el,  are,  vrithout  exception, 
of  the  same  way  of  thinking;  and  we  may,  from 
their  extant  works,  confidently  conclude,  that 
neither  among  the  Greeks  nor  the  Romans  was 
poetry  ever  recited  but  in  a  tone  analogous  to 
that  since  known  as  the  accentus  ecclesiasticus. 
The  Abbe'  du  Bos'*  too  has  demonstrated  that 
not  only  was  the  theatrical  recitation  of  the 
ancients  actually  musical — "  un  veritable  chant," 
susceptible  of  musical  notation,  and  even  of  in- 
strumental accompaniment — ^but  that  all  their 
public  discourses,  and  even  thoir  fiimiliar  lan- 
guage, though  of  course  in  a  lesser  degree,  par- 
took of  this  character. 

4.  The  advantages  resulting  from  the  employ- 
ment of  isochronous  sounds  (sounds  which  are 
the  result  of  equal-timed  vibrations)  would  be- 
come apparent  on  the  earliest  occasion,  when  a 
single  orator  was  called  upon  to  fill  a  large 
auditorium,  and  to  make  himself  intelligible,  or 
even  audible,  to  a  large  assembly.  So,  too,  for 
simultaneous  expression  on  the  part  of  large  num- 
bers, these  advantages  would  at  once  make  them- 
selves felt.  In  congregational  worship  a  uniform 
(technically,  a  "unisonous")  utterance  might 
seem  as  essential,  as  conducive  to  the  decency 
and  order  with  which  we  are  enjoined  to  do  **  all 

«  "  Die  alten  Spmch*  und  Declaniatlons-Lclirer  slnd 
somnitiich  ebcn  derselben  Meiuung,  und  wlr  kuonen  aus 
ihren  hinterlassenen  Werkcn  mit  dcm  bochstcn  Grad  von 
WahTKheinlichkeit  scblicsscn,  diss  sowohl  l)el  den  Grie- 
chen  als  Romern  die  melsten  Qedicbte  mIt  keiner  andem 
ols  mit  dicser  Art  von  Geeang  gesungen  werden  sefau** — 
Forkel,  AUgtm.  GetchidiU.  der  Munk»  11, 163. 
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thiagSy"  as  is  that  still  more  ^sential  uniformity  I 
expressed  in  the  term  Common  Prayer,  without 
which,  indeed,  congregational  worship  would  seem 
to  be  impossible.  *'  Accent/'  says  Ornithoparcus, 
'*  bath  great  affinity  with  Concent,  for  they  be 
Brothers :  because  ikmus,  or  Swind  (the  King  of 
Ecclesiastical  Harmony),  is  Father  to  them  both, 
and  begat  one  upon  Grammar,  the  other  upon 
Mosick,**  &c  (He)  **so  divided  his  kingdome, 
that  Omc€uiU3  might  be  chief  Buler  over  all 
things  that  are  to  fa«  sung,  as  Hymnes,  Sequences, 
Antiphones,  Responsories,  Introitus,  Tropes,  and 
the  like :  and  Accentus  over  all  things  which  are 
read;  as  Gc»pels,  Lectures,  Epistles,  Orations, 
Prophecies:  For  the  functions  of  the  Papale 
Kingdome  are  not  duely  performed  without  Can- 
C€nt"  &c  "  Uence  it  was  that  I,  marking  how 
many  of  those  Priests  (which  by  the  leave  of  the 
learned  I  will  saye)  doe  reade  those  things  they 
have  to  reade  so  wildly,  so  monsti*ously,  so 
faultily  (that  they  doe  not  onely  hinder  the  de- 
votion of  the  faithful,  but  also  even  provoke 
them  to  laughter  and  scorning,  with  their  ill 
reading),  resolved  after  the  doctrine  of  Concent 
to  explain  the  rul^  of  Accent ;  in  as  much  as  it 
belongs  to  a  Musitian,  that  together  with  Om- 
cr/«f,  Accent  might  also  as  true  heire  in  this 
Ecclestasticall  Kingdome  be  established :  Desiring 
that  the  praise  of  the  highest  King,  to  whom  all 
honoar  and  reverence  is  due,  might  duely  be 
{*rfonned."  • 

5.  The  Accentus  Ecclesiasticus,  or  modus  cho- 
raliier  legendif  roust  have  been  perpetuated  by 
tiadition  only,  for  many  ages.  That  the  rules 
lor  its  application  have  been  reduced  to  writing 
odIt  in  comparatively  modem  times  does  not  in 
the  least  invalidate  its  claim  to  a  high  antiquity. 
Ou  the  contrary,  it  tends  to  confirm  it.  That 
vhich  is  extensively  known  and  universally  ad- 
mitted has  no  need  of  verification.  It  is  only 
vhen  tnditions  are  dying  out  that  they  begin  to 
he  put  on  record.  So  long  as  this  kind  of  reci- 
tation was  perfectly  familiar  to  the  Greeks  and 
Koroans  there  could  be  no  necessity  for  *^  noting  ** 
It ;  not  till  it  began  to  be  less  so  were  **  accents  ** 
(the  characters  so  called)  invented  for  its  pre- 
*ier^'atioa, — just  as  the  "  vowel-points "  were 
introduced  into  Hebrew  writing  subsequently  to 
the  dispersion  of  the  Jews.  The  force  and  accu- 
racy of  tradition,  among  those  unaccustomed  to 
the  use  of  written  characters,  have  been  well 
•lAcertiined  and  must  be  unhesitatingly  admitted ; 
their  operation  has  certainly  been  as  valuable  in 
luo^ic  as  in  poetry  and  history.  Strains  incom- 
{Kirably  longer  and  more  intricate  than  those  now 
accepted  as  the  ecclesiastical  accents  have  been 
piissed  on  from  voice  to  voice,  with  probably  but 
triding  alteration,  for  centuries,  among  peoples 
vho  had  no  other  method  of  preserving  and 
transmitting  them. 

6.  The  authorities  for  the  application  of  the 
Cant  us  Ecclesiasticus  are,  as  we  have  said,  com- 
)<aratively  modern.  Lucas  Ix>s8ius,'  a  writer 
treqoently  quoted  by  Walther,  Kock,  and  other 
more  recent  musical  theorists,  gives  six  forms  of 
cadence  or  close,  ue^  modes  of  bringing  to  an 
«Qd  a  phrase  the  earlier  portion  of  which  had 
been  recited  in  monotone.     According  to  Lossius, 

*  Andrcu  Omithuparctis,  Hit  MicrUogui,    Traitelatcd 
>7 -Jcttn  IViwIand.    1609.    P,  69. 
'  KrxdtMota  Muskai  I*ractic(U,  1590. 


accent  is  (1)  immutabilis  when  a  phrase  is  con- 
cluded without  any  change  of  pitch,  «>.,  when  it 
is  monotonous  throughout ;  (2)  it  is  mediut  when 
on  the  last  syllable  the  voice  falls  from  the 
reciting  note  (technically  the  dominant)  a  third  ; 
(3)  gravis^  when  on  the  last  syllable  it  falls  a 
fifth ;  (4)  actUuSj  when  the  **  dominant,"  after  the 
interposition  of  a  few  notes  at  a  l6wer  pitch,  is 
resumed;  (5)  moderattis,  when  the  monotone  is 
interrupted  by  an  ascent,  on  the  penultimate,  of 
a  second;  (6)  itderrogativus,  when  the  voice, 
after  a  slight  descent,  rises  scale-wise  on  the  last 
syllable.  To  these  six  forms  other  writers  add 
one  more,  probably  of  more  recent  adoption; 
(7)  the  finaiis,  when  the  voice,  after  rising  a 
second  above  the  dominant,  falls  scale-wise  to 
the  fourth  below  it,  on  which  the  last  syllable  is 
sounded.  The  choice  of  these  accents  or  cadences 
is  regulated  by  the  punctuation  (possible,  if  not 
always  actual)  of  the  passage  recited ;  each  par- 
ticular stop  had  its  particular  cadence  or  cadences. 
Thus  the  comma  (distinctio)  was  indicated  and 
accompanied  by  the  accentus  immutabilis,  acutus, 
or  moderatus ;  the  colon  (duo  punctd)  by  the 
medius;  and  the  full  stop  (pundum  quadratwn 
ante  syllabam  capitalem)  by  the  gravis. 

7.  The  following  table,  from  Lossius,  exhibits 
the  several  accents,  in  musical  notation  :— 

(1)    Immdtabius. 


Lec-ti  •  o 
(2)    Hedius. 


£ .  pJB  •  to  -  lae  sane-  tl  Pan  •  11. 


ei      o  -  pe- ra-tur  vir-tu-tea   in    vo-bls: 
(3)    Geavib. 


i 


i 


Be-no  •  di-  oen-tor  in    te    oni«nes  gen-tee. 

(4)     ACUTaS.  (5)     MODKRATDS. 


»    ♦    ♦ — »    ♦ 


i^^ 


Cum  spl-ri- tuooe-pe- ri-tis nunc.  Cum  fl-de*ll, 
(6)    brrt^BBOGATrvua. 


i 


ex  op-e-rl-buB  le-g}san  exan-di-tu  fi-de  -  1? 

(7)     FlKALIS. 


;r==_rzz^ 


i 


a- ni -ma    me -a     ad     te       De    -     us. 

The  examples  given  by  Ornithoparcus  are  similar 
to  the  above,  with  two  exceptions — (5),  the  Mode- 
ratus,  which  in  ^  His  Micrologus '  appears  thus : 


m 


11  •  lu  •  mi  -  na  •  re    Jo  -  ru  -  sa  -  lem. 

And  the  Interrofjativus,  of  which  he  says :  *'  A 
speech  with  an  interrogation,  whether  it  have  in 
the  end  a  word  of  one  sillable,  or  of  two  sillables, 
or  more,  the  accent  still  falls  upon  the  last  sil- 
lable, and  must  be  acuated.  Now  the  signs  of 
such  a  speech  are,  who,  which,  what,  and  those 
which  are  thus  derived,  whji,  wherefore^  whcn^ 
how,  in  what  sort,  whether,  and  such  like." 
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mm 


i 


Un-de    68      tu?  Quid  eit    bo  -  mo? 


-  Qnantasharbe-o  ln-i-qol-t*-teB  etpec-oa-U? 

**  To  these  ore  jojned  verbes  of  asking ;  as, 
lashef  I  seeke^  I  require,  iBearche,  Iheare,  laee, 
and  the  like." 

Some  Tariations  too  from  the  above,  in  the 
present  Boman  use,  are  noticed  by  Mendelssohn  :r 
e,  g,  in  the  Gravis,  where  there  the  voice  rises  a 
tone  above  the  dominant,  on  the  penultimate, 
before  falling : — 


changing  the  cadence  from  a  fifth  (compare  5) 
to  a  sixth  ;  and  in  the  InterrogativuSy  where  the 
voice  falls  from  the  dominant  (also  on  the  penul* 
timate)  a  third : — 


To  the  accentus  belong  the  following  forms,  or 
portions  of  offices  of  the  Latin  Church  >  (1) 
Tonus  Collectarum  seu  Orationum.  (2)  Tonus 
EpisMarum  et  Evangelii,  including  the  melodies 
to  which  the  Passion  is  sung  in  rassion  Week. 
(3)  Tonus  Leotiomun  solemnis  et  lugvbris ;  Pro- 
phetiarum  et  MartyroHogii.  (4)  Various  forms 
of  Intonation,  Benediction,  and  Absolution  used 
in  the  Liturgy.  (5)  Single  verses.  (6)  The 
Exclamations  and  Admonitions  of  the  assistants  at 
the  altar.  (7)  The  Prefaces ;  the  Pater  Noster^ 
with  its  Prefaces ;  the  Benediction,  Pax  Domini 
sU  semper  vobiscum.  [J.  H.] 

ACCESS.  1.  The  approach  of  the  priest  to 
the  altar  for  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist. 
Hence  the  expression  **  prayer  of  access  "  is  used 
as  equivalent  to  the  Ei>xh  i^'  Topatrrdatwsy  or 
prayer  of  the  priest's  presenting  himself  at  the 
altar,  in  the  Gb-eek  Liturgy  of  St.  James  (Neale's 
Eastern  Churchy  Introduction,  i.  360). 

2.  But  the  expression  "  prayer  of  access,"  or 
"  prayer  of  humble  access,"  is  more  commonly 
used  by  English  liturgical  writers  to  designate 
a  confession  of  unworthiness  in  the  sight  of  God, 
occurring  at  a  later  point  of  the  service ;  gene- 
rally between  consecration  and  communion.  So 
that  the  *'  prayer  of  humble  access  "  corresponds 
to  the  "  Prayer  of  Inclination  "  or  "  of  bowing 
the  neck "  in  the  Greek  Liturgies.  Though 
words  more  expressive  of  '^  humble  access " 
occur  in  other  places ;  for  instance,  in  the  Greek 
St.  James,  where  the  priest  declares  :  Itoh  trpos- 
ffAOor  T^  Btitf  TOVT99  KoX  iirovpoMi^  fiuaniplff 
ovx  a:s  i^ios  ^dpx^y  (Daniel's  Codex  Lit,,  iv. 
88);  in  the  Mozarabic,  "Accedaro  ad  Te  in 
humilitate  spiritus  mei"  (/6.  i.  71);  or  in  the 
**  Domine  et  Deus  noster,  ne  aspicias  ad  multitu- 
dinem  peccatorum  nostrorum"  in  the  Liturgy  of 
Adaeus  and  Maris  (76.  i.  176).  Compare  Con- 
fession. [C] 

ACCLAMATION.  1.  A  term  applied  by 
cpigmphists  to  certain  short  inscriptions,  ex- 
pressed in  the  second  person,  and  containing  a 

t  Riikbritft  au*  den  Jahrtn  1830  bis  1833,  p.  167. 
k  Rhan,  Xnchiridion,  1638  ;  quoted   by  Axrey   von 
Uonuuer;  Kocb'8  MuiikaliaduM  l/Mikon. 


wish  or  injunction;  as,  VIVAS  IN  BfiO  (Mi 
tori,  Tfiiesanrus  Vet,  Inscrip,  1954,  no.  4).  Bj 
far  the  greater  part  of  these  acclamations  are 
sepulchral  [EprrAPH],  but  similar  sentences  are 
also  seen  on  amulets,  on  the  bottoms  of  caps 
[Glabb,  CBUnriAN]  found  in  the  Catacombs,  and 
on  OEMS.    (See  the  Articles.) 

2.  The  term  acclamation  ia  also  sometimes 
applied  to  the  responsive  cry  or  chant  of  the 
congregation  in  antiphonal  ainging.  Compare 
AcBOsnc  (§  5) ;  Antiphon.  [C] 

ACCUSERS,  FALSE ;  HOW  PUNISHED. 

— ^Those  who  made  false  accusations  against  any 
person  were  visited  with  severe  punishments 
under  the  canons  of  several  councils. 

In  Spain.  The  Council  of  lUiberis  (a.d.  305 
or  306)  refused  communion  even  at  the  hour  ot 
death  ("  in  fine,"  o/,  "  in  finem  ")  to  any  person 
who  should  falsely  accuse  any  bishop,  pnest,  or 
deacon  (can.  75). 

In  France.  By  the  14th  canon  of  the  lai 
Council  of  Aries  (a.d.  314)  those  who  fiilsely 
accuse  their  brethren  were  excommunicated  for 
life  (^  usque  ad  exitum  ").  This  canon  was  re- 
enacted  at  the  2nd  Council  held  at  the  same 
city  (A.D.  443),  but  permission  was  given  for  the 
restoration  of  those  who  should  do  penance  and 
give  satisfaction  commensurate  with  their 
offence  (can.  24).    See  also  Calumkt.     [I.  B.] 

ACEPSIMAS,  commemorated  Nov.  3  {CaL 
Byzant.)*,  Nov.  5  (Cb/.  ArmenJ);  April  22 
{Mart.  Pom,).  [C] 

ACERBA  or  ACERNA.  (Tie  latter  is 
possibly  the  original  form,  from  Acer,  maple.) 
Acerra  designated,  in  classical  times,  either  the 
incense-box  used  in  sacrifices;  or  a  small  altar,  or 
incense-burner,  placed  before  the  dead.  (Smith's 
Diet,  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities,  s.  v.)  And 
in  ecclesiastical  latinity  also  it  designates  either 
an  incense-box  or  an  incense-burner;  '*Arca 
thuris,  vel  thuribulum,  vel  thuraiium."  (Papias 
in  Ducange's  Glossary  s.  v. '  Acema.') 

It  is  used  in  the  rubrics  of  the  Gregorian  sa- 
cramentary  (Corbey  MS.)  in  the  office  for  the 
consecration  of  a  church  (p.  428) ;  and  in  the 
office  for  the  baptism  of  a  bell  (p.  438);  in 
the  latter  in  the  form  Acema :  "  tunc  pones  in- 
censum  in  acema."  In  both  cases  it  designates 
an  incense-buraer  or  Thurible  (q.  v.).        [C] 

ACHAICUM  CONCILIUM.-~Two  synods 
of  Achaia,  in  Greece,  are  recorded :  one,  A.D.  250, 
against  the  Valesians,  who,  like  Origen,  inter- 
preted St.  Matth.  xix.  12,  literally ;  the  other,  iu 
359,  against  the  followers  of  Aetius.  [A.  W.  H.] 

ACHILLEAS  (or  Achillas),  bishop  of  Alex- 
andria,  commemorated  Nov.  7  (^Martyrol.  Rom, 
Vet.).  [C] 

ACHHiLEUS,  the  eunuch,  martyr  at  Rome, 
May  12,  A.D.  96.    (Martyrol.  Pom.  Vet.,  Hier, 
I  Bedae).  [C] 

I      ACINDYNU8  (^KkIvZwos)  and  companions, 
martyrs,  A.D.  346,  commemorated  Nov.  2  {C(d. 

1     ACEPHALI    [Vagi    Clerici  ;    Autoce- 

FUALl]. 

ACLEENSE  CONCILIUM  (of  Aclea  = 
**  Field  of  the  Oak,"  supposed  to  be  AyclifTe,  in 
Durham ;  Raine*s  Priory  of  Hexham,  i.  38,  note), 
(i.)  A.D.  781  (Flor.  Wig.  in  M.H.  B.  545),  l/ui 
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782  (AngLSax.  Chr,  and  H.  Hnnt.,  ib,  336, 
731).  (it)  AJ>.  787  (Kemble,  C,  D.,  No.  151> 
(iii.)  AJ>.  788,  Sept.  29,  in  the  year  and  month  of 
the  morder  of  Elfwald  of  Northnmbria,  Sept.  21, 
788  (Wilk.  i.  153 ;  Mansi,  ziii.  825,  826).  (iv.) 
A.D.  789  {AnglSax,  Chr^  M.  ff,  B.  337  "  a  great 
fTDod"),  in  the  6th  year  of  Brihtric,  King  of 
We^sex  (H.  Hnnt.,  ib,  732).  (t.)  a.D.  804  (Kemble, 
C,  />.,  No.  186).  (vi.)  A.D.  805,  Ang.  6  (id.  ib., 
Xos.  190, 191>  (rii.)  A.D.  810  (id.  i6.,  No.  256). 
>'os.  ii.,  T.,  uid  Ti.  probably,  and  No.  tU.  cer- 
taioly,  were  at  Ockley,  in  Snrrey;  or,  at  any 
rate,  not  in  the  Northumbrian  Aclea.  Nothing 
more  is  known  of  any  of  these  synodii,  or  rather 
Witenagemots,  beyond  the  deeds  (grants  of  lands) 
tbore  referred  to,  in  Kemble.  [A.  W.  H.] 

ACOEMETAE,  lit.  the  "sleepless"  or  "un- 
resting '*  (for  the  theological  or  moral  import  of 
the  term  v.  Soicer,  Thesaur.  EccL  8.y.),  a  so-called 
order  of  monks  established  in  the  East  about  the 
middle,  rather  than  the  commencement,  of  the 
5th    century,    being    altogether    unnoticed  by 
So<7ates  and  Sozomen,  the  latter  a  zealous  chro- 
nicler of  monks  and  monasteries,  who  bring  their 
histories  down  to  A.D.  440 ;  yet  mentioned  by 
Evagrios  (iii.  19)  as  a  regularly  established  order 
in  483.    Later  authorities  make  their  founder  to 
hare  been  a  certain  officer  of  the  impenal  house- 
hold at  Constantinople  named  Alexauder,  who 
quitted  his  post  to  turn  monk,  and  after  having 
had  to  shift  his  quarters  in  Syria  several  times, 
at  length  returned  to  Constantinople,  to  give 
permanence  to  the  system  which  he  had  already 
commenced  on  the  Euphrates.    The  first  monas- 
tery which  he  founded  there  was  situated  near 
the  church  of  St.  Hennas.     It  was  comix>sed  of 
300  monks  of  different  nations,  whom  he  divided 
into  six  choirs,  and  arranged  so  that  one  of  them 
sihonld  be  always  employed  in  the  work  of  prayer 
and  praise  day  and  night  without  intermission 
all  the  year  round.    This  was  their  peculiar  cha- 
racteristic— and  it  has  been  copied  m  various 
ways  elsewhere  since  then — ^that  some  part  of 
**the  housey"  as  Wordsworth  (Excurs.  viii.  185) 
expresses  it^  **  was  evermore  watchine  to  God." 
Alexander   having  been    calumniat-ed    for  this 
practice  as   heretical,   he  was  imprisoned,  but 
r<^ined  his  liberty,  and  died,  say  his  biographers, 
about  AJ9.  430 — it  might  be  nearer  the  mark  to 
say  450 — ^in  a  new  convent  of  his  own  founding 
on  the  Dardanelles.    Marcellua,  the  next  head  of 
the  order   but  one,  brought  all  the  zeal  and 
energy  to  it  of  a  second  founder  ;  and  he  doubt- 
less found  a  powerful  supporter  in  Gennadius, 
patriarch  of  Constantinople,  Il.J>.  458-71,  a  great 
restorer  of  discipline  and  promoter  of  learning 
amon^  the  clergy.    Then  it  was  that  Studius, 
a  noble  Roman,  and  in  process  of  time  consul, 
emigrated  to  Constantinople,  and  converted  one 
of  the  churches  there,  dedicated  to  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  into  the  celebrated  monastery  bearing 
his  name,  but  which  he  peopled  with  the  Acoe- 
metae.    There  was  another  monastery  founded  by 
St  Dins,  in  the  reign  of  Theodosius  the  Great, 
that  also  became  theirs  sooner  or  later,  to  which 
Yaleaius  {Ad.  Evag.  iii.  19  and  31)  adds  a  third 
foonded  by  St.  Bassianns.    It  may  have  been 
owing  to  their  connexion  with  Studius  that  they 
were  led  to  oorr»pond  with  the  West.    At  all 
events,  on  the  acceptance  by  Acacius,  the  patri- 
arch succeeding  Gennadius,'  of  the  Henoticon  of 
the  emperor  Zeno,  and  communion  with  the  schis- 


matic patriarch  of  Alexandria,  their  "hegumen," 
or  president,  Cyril  lost  no  time  in  despatching 
complaints  of  him  to  Rome ;  nor  were  their 
emissaries  slow  to  accuse  the  legates  of  the  Pope 
themselves  of  having,  during  their  stay  at  Con« 
stantinople,  held  communion  with  heretics.  The 
ultimate  result  was,  that  the  two  legates,  Vitalis 
and  Hisenns,  were  deprived  of  their  sees,  and 
Acacius  himself  excommunicated  by  the  Popes 
Simpliciua  and  Felix.  Meanwhile  one  who  had 
been  expelled  from  their  order,  but  had  learnt 
his  trade  in  their  monasteries,  Peter  the  Fuller, 
had  become  schismatic  patriarch  of  Antioch,  and 
he,  of  course,  made  common  cause  with  their  op- 
ponents. Nor  was  it  long  before  they  laid  them- 
selves open  to  retaliation.  For,  under  Justinian, 
their  ardour  impelled  them  to  deny  the  cele- 
brated proposition,  advocated  so  warmly  by  the 
Scythian  monks,  hesitated  about  so  long  at  Rome, 
that  one  of  the  Trinity  had  suffered  in  the  fiesh. 
Their  denial  of  this  proposition  threw  them  into 
the  arms  of  the  Nestorians,  who  were  much  in- 
terested in  having  it  decided  in  this  way.  For, 
if  it  could  be  denied  that  one  of  the  Trinity  had 
suffered,  it  could  not  be  maintained,  obviously, 
that  one  of  the  Trinity  had  become  incarnate. 
Hence,  on  the  monks  sending  two  of  their  body, 
Cyrus  and  Eulogius,  to  Rome  to  defend  their 
views,  the  emperor  immediately  despatched  two 
bishops  thither,  Hypatius  and  Demetrius,  to 
denounce  them  to  the  Pope  (Pagi  ad  Banm.^ 
A.D.  533,  n.  2).  In  short,  in  a  letter,  of  which 
they  were  the  bear«rs,  to  John  II.,  afterwards 
inserted  bv  him  in  Lib.  I.  Tit.  "  De  summi  Trini- 
tate "  of  his  Code,  he  himself  accused  them  of 
favouring  Judaism  and  the  Nestorian  heresy. 
The  Pope  in  his  reply  seems  to  admit  their  hete- 
rodoxy, but  he  entreats,  the  emperor  to  forgive 
them  at  his  instance,  should  they  be  willing  to 
abjure  their  errors  and  return  to  the  unity  of 
the  Church.  With  what  success  he  interceded 
for  them  we  are  not  told.  During  the  iconoclastic 
controversy  they  seem  to  have  shared  exile  with 
the  rest  of  the  monks  ejected  from  their  monas- 
teries by  Constantine  Copronymus  (Pagi  ad  Baron. 
A.i>.  798,  n.  2) ;  but  under  the  empress  Irene  the 
Studium,  at  all  events,  was  repeopled  with  its  for- 
mer alumni  by  the  most  celebrated  of  them  all, 
Theodore,  in^hose  surname,  "Studites,"  it  has 
perhaps  achieved  a  wider  celebrity  than  it  ever 
would  otherwise  have  possessed. 

In  the  West  a  branch  of  the  order  long  held 
the  abbey  of  St.  Maurice  of  Agaune  in  Valais, 
where  they  were  established  by  Sigismund,  king 
of  Burgundy,  and  had  their  institute  confirmed 
by  a  Council  held  there  A.D.  523.  For  fuller  de- 
tail see  Bonanni's  Ui^.  du  Cierg,  aec,  tA  reg,  vol. 
ii.  p.  153  et  seq.  (Amsterdam,  1716) ;  Bulteau's 
Hist.  Monast.  d^  Orient,  iii.  33  (Paris,  1680); 
Hospin,  De  Orig.  Monavh.  iii.  8;  Du  Fresne, 
Oiosa.  Lot,  s.  V. ;  and  Constant.  Christian,  iv.  8, 
2;  Bingham's  ArUiq.  vii.  11,  10.  [E.  S.  F.] 

AC0LYTEB-AC0LYTH8— ACOLYTH- 
I8TS  CAicJ\ov9oi).  One  of  the  minor  orders 
peculiar  to  the  Western  Church,  although  the 
name  is  Greek.  In  the  Apostolic  age,  the  only 
order  which  existed,  in  addition  to  those  of 
bishops,  priests,  and  deacons,  was  that  of  dea- 
conesses— widows  usually  at  first,  who  were  em- 
ployed in  such  ministrations  towards  their  own 
sex  as  were  considered  unsuitable  for  men,  espe- 
cially in  the  East.    But  about  the  end  of  the  2ud 
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or  early  in  the  3rd  century,  other  new  officers 
below  the  order  of  the  deacons  were  introduced, 
and  amongst  them  this  of  Acolytes,  thoagh  only 
in  the  Latin  Church  as  a  distinct  order.  In  the 
rituals  of  the  Greek  Church  the  word  occurs  only 
as  another  name  for  the  order  of  sub-deacon. 

The  institution  of  the  minor  orders  took  its 
origin  in  the  greater  Churches,  such  as  Rome 
and  Carthage,  and  was  owing  partly  to  the  sup- 
posed expediency  of  limiting  the  number  of  dea- 
cons to  seven,  as  first  appointed  by  the  apostles, 
and  partly  to  the  need  which  was  felt  of  assist- 
ance to  the  deacons  in  performing  the  lower  por- 
tions of  their  office ;  of  which  functions,  indeed, 
they  appear  in  many  cases  to  have  been  impa- 
tient, regarding  them'  as  unworthy  of  their  im- 
portant position  in  the  Church.  TertuUianis  the 
earliest  writer  by  whom  any  of  the  inferior  orders 
is  mentioned.  He  speaks  of  Readers,  De  Praeacr. 
c.  41.  It  is  in  the  epistles  of  Cyprian  that  the 
fuller  organization  of  these  orders  comes  before 
OS  (^Epp.  xxix.,  xxxviii.,  Ixxv.,  &c.).  It  is  also 
stated  by  his  contemporary  Cornelius,  Bishop  of 
Rome,  that  the  Church  of  Rome  at  that  time 
numbered  forty-six  presbyters,  seven  deacons, 
seven  sub-deacons,  forty-two  aoolyths,  and  fifty- 
two  exorcists,  readers,  and  doorkeepers  (Ostiarii). 
None  of  these  inferior  orders,  according  to  St. 
Basil,  were  ordained  with  imposition  of  hands, 
but  they  were  simply  appointed  by  the  bishop 
with  some  appropriate  ceremony,  to  certain  sub- 
ordinate functions  of  the  ministry  such  as  any 
Christian  layman  might  be  commissioned  by 
episcopal  authority  to  perform.  The  form  of 
ordination  employed  in  the  case  of  Acolytes  is 
thus  prescribed  by  a  canon  of  the  4th  Council  of 
Carthage.  "  When  any  Acolythist  is  ordained,  the 
bishop  shall  inform  him  how  he  is  to  behave  him- 
self in  his  office ;  and  he  shall  receive  a  candlestick 
with  a  taper  in  it,  from  the  archdeacon,  that  he 
may  understand  that  he  is  appointed  to  light  the 
candles  of  the  church.  He  shall  also  receive  an 
empty  pitcher  to  furnish  wine  for  the  Eucharist 
of  the  blood  of  Christ."  Hence  it  appears  that 
the  Acolyte's  office  at  that  period  consisted  chiefly 
in  two  things,  viz.,  lighting  the  candles  of  the 
church  and  attending  the  officiating  priest  with 
wine  for  the  Eucharist. 

The  Acolyte  of  the  ancient  Weston  Church  is 
represented  in  the  later  Roman  communion  by 
the  Ceroferarius  or  taper-bearer,  whose  office  con- 
sists in  walking  before  the  deacons  or  priests  with 
d  lighted  taper  in  his  hand. 

Both  in  the  East  and  West  the  minor  orders  of 
ancient  times  were  afterwards  conferred  as  merely 
introductory  to  the  sacred  orders  of  deacon  and 
presbyter,  while  the  duties  which  had  formerly 
belonged  to  them  were  performed  by  laymen.  In 
the  7th  Century  the  renders  and  singers  in  the 
Armenian  Church  were  laymen — in  the  8th  cen- 
tury the  readers,  and  in  the  12th  the  ostiarii 
and  exorcists  were  laymen  in  the  Greek  Church. 
Before  the  year  1300  the  four  orders  of  acolyte, 
exorcist,  reader,  and  ostiarius  began  to  be  con- 
ferred at  the  same  time  in  the  Western  Churches. 
Not  long  afterwards  it  became  customary  to  re- 
lease the  clerks  thus  ordained  from  discharging 
the  duties  of  their  orders,  which  were  entrusted 
to  lay  clerks.  The  Councils  of  Cologne  and  Trent 
vainly  endeavoured  to  alter  this  custom ;  and 
•aymen  continue  generally  to  perform  the  offices 
of  the  ancient  orders  in  the .  Roman  churches  to 


the  present  day.  In  England  the  same  custom  has 
prevailed ;  and  the  minor  orders  having  for  some 
centuries  become  merely  titular,  were  disused  in 
the  Reformation  of  our  Churches. 

Fuller  information  on  the  subject  of  the  minor 
orders  may  be  found  in  Field's  Book  of  tlie 
Churchy  b.  V.  c.  25 ;  Bingham's  Antiquities,  b. 
iii. ;  Thomassin,  Vet,  et  Nov.  Eccl.  pars  I.  lib.  ii. 
See  also  Robertson's  History  of  the  Church  and 
Palmer's  Treatise  on  ths  Church  of  Christ.  [D.B.] 

ACONTIUS,  of  Rome,  commemorated  Julv 
25  {3fart.  Hieron,).  [C.  J 

ACROSTIC.  CAicpocmxt'f,  kKftotrrlxtov, 
aKp6<TrixoVf  Acrostichis.)  A  composition  in 
which  the  first  letters  of  the  several  lines  form 
the  name  of  a  person  or  thing.  The  invention  is 
attributed  to  Epicharmus. 

We  find  several  applications  of  the  Acrostic 
principle  in  Christian  antiquity. 

1.  The  word  Acrostic  is  applied  to  the  well- 
known  formula  IxBvs.    [See  IxeTC] 

2.  Vei-ses  in  honour  of  the  Saviour  were  fre- 
quently written  in  the  acrostic  form ;  Pope  Da- 
masus,  for  instance,  has  left  two  acrostics  on  the 
name  Jesus  {Carm,  iv.  and  v.),  the  former  of 
which  runs  as  follows : 

"  In  rebus  tantis  Trina  conjunctio  mundl 
Erlglt  humanum  sensum  laudare  venu»te : 
Sola  salas  nobis,  et  mundl  sumnui  potesUs 
Venit  peocati  nodum  disMolvere  fhicto. 
Summa  solus  cuncUs  nituit  per  caecula  tenia.** 

The  same  pope,  to  whom  so  many  of  the  in- 
scriptions in  the  Catacombs  ai'e  due,  composed 
an  acrostic  inscription  in  honour  of  Constantia, 
the  daughter  of  Constantine.  This  was  origin- 
ally placed  in  the  apse  of  the  basilica  of  St. 
Agnes  in  the  Via  Nomentana,  and  may  be  seen  iii 
Bosio,  Roma  Sotteranea,  p.  118.  And  inscrip- 
tions of  this  kind  are  frequent.  Lest  the  reader 
should  miss  the  names  indicated,  an  explanation 
of  the  acrostic  principle  is  sometimes  added  to 
the  inscription  itself.  For  instance,  to  the  epi- 
taph of  Licinia,  Leontia,  Ampelia,  and  Flavia 
(Muratori,  Thesaurus  Novus,  p.  1903,  no.  5)  are 
added  these  verses,  which  give  the  key : 

"  Nomina  sanctaruni,  lector.  t4  forte  requiris* 
Ex  omol  versu  te  liiera  prima  docebit" 

So  the  epitaph  of  a  Christian  named  Agatha 
(Marini,  FratcUi  Artjali,  p.  828),  ends  with  the 
woi-ds,  "  ejus  autem  nomen  capita  ver[suum] ;" 
and  another,  given  by  the  same  authority,  ends 
with  the  words,  "  Is  cujus  per  capita  versorum 
nomen  declaratur."  Fabretti  {fnscript.  Antuj.  iv. 
150)  gives  a  similar  one,  "  Revertere  per  capita 
versorum  et  invenies  pium  nomen."  Gazzera 
(Iscrizione  del  Piemontey  p.  91)  gives  the  epitaph 
of  Eusebius  of  Vercelli,  in  which  the  first  letters 
of  the  lines  form  the  words  EVSEBIVS  EPIS- 
COPVS  ET  MARTYR;  and  another  acrostic 
epitaph  (p.  114),  where  the  initial  letters  form 
the  words  CELSVS  EPISCOPVS  (Martigny, 
Diet  des  Antiq^  Chrift.  11). 

We  also  find  acrostic  hymns  in  Greek.  Several 
of  the  hymns  of  Cosmas  of  Jerusalem,  are  of 
this  kind ;  the  first,  for  instance  (Gallnndi,  10- 
bliotheca  Pat,  xiii.  234),  is  an  acrostic  forming 
the  words, 

XpioTOf  /BpoTut^lf  ^v  on-cp  9cbc  M**^* 

3.  Those  poems,  in  which  the  lines  or  stanzas 
commence  with  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  taken 
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in  Older,  form  mother  class  of  acrostics.     Such 
ia  the  well-known  hymn  of  Sedulius,  **  A  sol  is 
Artos  cardine,'*  a  portion  of  which  is  introduced 
in  the  Roman  ofBces  for  the  Nativity  and  the  Cir- 
exuncision  of  the  Lord ;  and  that  of  Venantius 
Fortnnatos  {Carm.  xvi.),  which  begins  with  the 
words" Agttoscat  omne  saecnlnm."  St. Augostine 
oompoeed  an  Abecedarian  Psalm  against  the  Do- 
natists,  io  imitation  of  the  119th,  with  the  con- 
stant response,  '^Omnes  qui  gaudetis  de  pace, 
iii«do  rerom  judicate." 

4.  A  peculiar  use  of  the  acrostic  is  found  in 
tHe  Office-books  of  the  Greek  Church.  Each 
O^aaon,  or  series  of  Troparia,  has  its  own 
acrrostic,  which  is  a  metrical  line  formed  of  the 
initial  letters  of  the  Troparia  which  compose  the 
<?«iioa.  To  take  the  instance  given  by  Dr.  Neale 
i  JSattem  Church,  Introd.  p.  832) ;  the  acrostic 
ior  the  Festival  of  SS.  Pit>clus  and  Hilarius  is, 

The  meaning  of  this  is,  that  the  first  Troparion 
of  the  Canon  begins  with  %  the  second  with  £, 
a.nd  so  on.  These  lines  are  generally  Iambic,  as 
in  the  instance  above;  but  occasionally  Hez- 
aineter,  as, 

They  frequently  contain  a  play  on  the  name  of 
the  Saint  of  the  day,  as  in  the  instance  just  given, 
and  in 

for  St.  Dorotheus  of  Tyre.  The  Troparia  are 
sometimes,  but  rarely,  arranged  so  as  to  form 
an  alphabetic  acrostic,  as  on  the  Eve  of  the 
Tnns6garation  (Neale,  u. «.). 

5.  The  word  ixpoaTixtoL,  in  the  Apostolical 
Constitutions  (ii.  57,  §  5)  denotes  the  verses,  or 
portions  of  a  verse,  which  the  people  were  to 
sing  responsively  to  the  chanter  of  the  Psalm, 
*'*  Xtths  ri  iucpwrrlxta  &wo^aW4Ta>.*'  The 
constantly  repeated  response  of  the  136th  Psalm 
('•  For  Hb  mercy  endureth  for  ever "),  or  that 
of  the  *Benedicite  omnia  Opera'  ("Praise  Him, 
and  magnify  Him  for  ever"),  are  instances  of 
'what  is  probably  intended  in  this  case.  Compare 
A^npHos,  PsALMODr  (Bingham's  Antiq.  xiv.  1, 
§  12).  [C] 

ACROTELEUTIC.  [Doxolooy;  Psalmody.] 

ACTIO.  A  word  frequently  used  to  desig- 
nate the  canon  of  the  mass. 

The  word  "agere,"  as  is  well  known,  bears  in 
dasncal  writers  the  special  sense  of  performing 
a  sacrificial  act ;  hence  the  word  **  Actio  "  is  ap- 
plied to  that  which  was  regarded  as  the  essential 
f^rtion  of  the  Eucharistic  sacrifice ;  "  Actio  dici- 
t  or  ipse  canon,  quia  in  ao  sacramenta  conficiuntur 
Dominica,"  lays  Watafrid  Strabo  {Zh  Mefms  EcgI, 
c  22,  p.  950,  Migne).  Whatever  is  included  in 
the  canon  is  said  to  be  **  infra  actionem ;"  hence, 
whea  any  words  are  to  be  added  within  the 
canon  (as  is  the  case  at  certain  great  festivals), 
they  bear  in  the  liturgies  the  title  or  rubric 
**  infra  actionem ;"  and  in  printed  missals  these 
words  are  frequently  placed  before  the  prayer 
**  Comrounicantes."  Compare  Canon.  (Bona, 
de  Rebus  Liturgicis,  lib.  ii.  c.  11 ;  Maori,  JHero- 
lexicon,  s.  v.  "  Actio  *'.) 

Honorius  of  Autnn  supposes  this  use  of  the 
word  "actio"  to  be  derived  from  legal  termino- 
logy.   **  Missa  quoddam  judicium  imitatur ;  unde 
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et  canon  Actio  vocatur"  (lib.  i.,  c.  8);  and  "  Canon 
.  .  .  etiam  Actio  dibitur,  quia  causa  populi  in  eo 
cum  Deo  agitur"  (c  103).  (In  Du  Cange's 
Glossary,  s.  v.  "Actio.")  But  this  derivation, 
though  adopted  by  several  mediaeval  writers, 
does  not  appear  probable.  [C] 

ACTISTETAE.  [piciofBiogr.  s.v."Ctisto- 
latrae." 

ACTORS  AND  ACTRESSES.— The  in- 
fluence of  Christianity  on  social  life  was  seen, 
as  in  other  things,  so  specially  in  the  horror 
with  which  the  members  of  the  Christian  Church 
looked  on  the  classes  of  men  and  women  whose 
occupations  identified  them  with  evil.  Among 
these  were  Actors  and  Actresses,  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  they  found  the  drama  tainted  by 
the  depravity  which  infected  all  heathen  society, 
and  exhibiting  it  in  its  worst  forms.  Even  Au- 
gustus sat  as  a  spectator  of  the  ^^scenica  adulteria  " 
of  the  *'mimi,  whose  performances  were  tha 
favoui'ite  amusement  of  Roman  nobles  and  people 
(Ovid,  Trist,  ii.  497-520).  The  tragedies  of 
Aeschylus  or  Sophocles,  or  Seneca,*  the  comedies 
even  of  Menander  and  Terence  coiild  not  compete 
with  plays  whose  subject  was  always  the  "  vetiti 
crimen  amoris,"  represented  in  all  its  baseness 
and  foulness  (/ftitf.).  What  Ovid  wrote  of  "ob- 
scaena"  and  "turpia"  was  there  acted.  The 
stories  of  Mars  and  Venus,  the  loves  of  Jupiter 
with  Danae,  Leda,  and  Ganymede,  were  exhibited 
in  detail  (Cyprian,  De  Grat.  Dei,  c.  8).  Men's 
minds  were  corrupted  by  the  rery  sight.  They 
learnt  to  imitate  their  gods.  The  actors  became, 
in  the  worst  sense  of  the  word,  effeminate,  taught 
"gestus  turpes  et  moUes  et  muliebres  exprimere" 
(Cyprian,  Up,  2,  ed.  Gersdorf.  61,  ed.  Rigalt> 
The  theatre  was  the  "sacrarium  Veneris,"  the 
*^  consistorium  impudicitiae  "  {Fbui.  c.  17).  Men 
sent  their  sons  and  daughter^  to  learn  adultery 
(Tatian.  Orat  adv,  Grace  c  22;  Tertull.  De 
Sped.  c.  10).  The  debasement  which  followed 
on  such  an  occupation  had  been  recognized 
even  by  Roman  law.  The  more  active  cen- 
sors had  pulled  down  theatres  whenever  they 
could,  and  Pompeius,  when  he  built  one,  placed 
a  Temple  of  Venus  over  it  in  order  to  guard 
against  a  like  destruction  {Ibid,  c.  10).  The 
Greeks,  in  their  admiration  of  artistic  culture, 
had  honoured  their  actors.  The  Romans  looked 
on  them,  even  while  they  patronised  them,  with 
a  consciousness  ef  their  degradation.  They  were 
excluded  from  all  civil  honours,  their  names  were 
struck  out  of  the  register  of  their  tribes ;  they 
lost  by  the  **  minutio  capitis"  their  privileges  as 
citizens  {[bid.  c.  22 ;  Augustin.  De  Civ.  Dei,  ii. 
14).  Trajan  banished  them  altogether  from 
Rome  as  utterly  demoralized. 

It  cannot  be  wondered  at  that  Christian  writers 
should  almost  from  the  first  enter  their  pro- 
test against  a  life  so  debased.^  They  saw 
in  it  part  .of  the  "pompae  diaboli,"  which 
they  were    called    on   to    renounce.      Tertul- 

•  Augustine,  who  in  his  youth  hod  delighted  in  the 
higher  forms  of  the  drama  {Oon/eu.  lit.  2),  draws,  after 
his  conversion,  a  distinction  between  these  ("scenicorum 
tolerabillora  ludorum  ")  and  the  obscenity  of  the  mimes 
(Dt  Civ.  Dei,  IL  8). 

^  No  specific  refcrenoc  to  this  form  of  «vll  Is  found,  it 
Is  true,  In  the  N.  T.  The  case  had  not  yet  presented 
Itself.  It  would  have  seemed  as  impossible  for  a  Christian 
to  take  part  In  it  as  to  join  in  actual  idoUtty. 
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lian  wrote  the  treatise  already  qaoted  spedally 
against  it  and  its  kindred  erils  of  the  circus  and 
the  amphitheatre,  and  dwells  on  the  inconsiS" 
tency  of  uttering  from  the  same  lips  the  amen 
of  Christian  worship,  and  the  praises  of  the 
gladiator  or  the  mime.    The  actor  seeks,  against 
the  words  of  Christ,  to  add  a  cabit  to  his  stature 
hy  the  use  of  the  Cothurnus,     He  breaks  the 
Divine  law  which   forbids  a  man  to  wear  a 
woman's    dress  (Deut.   xxii.    5).      Clement  of 
Alexandria    reckons    them   among   the   things 
which  the  Divine  Instructor  forbids  to  all  His 
followers  (Paedagog,  iii.  c.  77,  p.  298).  •  In  course 
of  time  the  question  naturally  presented  itself, 
whether  an  actor  who  had  become  a  Christian 
might  continue  in  his  calling,  and  the  Christian 
conscience  returned  an  answer  in  the  negative. 
The  case  which  Cyprian  deals  with  (Ep,  2,  ut 
tupra)  implies  that  on  that  point  there  could  be 
no  doubt  whatever,  and  he  extends  the  prohibition 
to  the  art  of  teaching  actors.    It  would  be  better 
to  maintain  such  a  man  out  of  the  funds  of  the 
Church  than  to  allow  him  to  continue  in  such  a 
calling.  The  more  formal  acts  of  the  Church  spoke 
in  the  same  tone.  The  Council  of  lUiberis  (c.  62) 
required  a  "pantomimus"  to  renounce  his  art 
before  he  was  admitted  to  baptism.    If  he  re- 
turned to  it,   he   was  to  be  excommunicated. 
The  3rd  Coundl  of  Carthage  (c.  35)  seems  to 
be  moderating  the  moi'e  extreme  rigour  of  some 
teachers,  when  it  orders  that  **  gratia  vel  recon- 
ciliation is  not  to  be  denied  to  them  any  more 
than  to  penitent  apostates.     The  Codex  Eocles, 
Afric.  (c.  63)  forbids  any  one  who  had  been  con- 
verted, ^  ex  qu&libet  ludicra  arte,"  to  be  tempted 
or  coerced  to  resume  his  occupation.    The  Coun- 
cil in  TruUo  (c.  51)  forbids  both  mimes  and  their 
theatres,  and  riis  M  trmir&p  hpyiifftis,  under 
pain  of  deposition  for  clerical,  and  excommuni- 
cation for  lay,  offenders.      With  one  consent  the 
moral  sense  of  the  new  society  condemned  what 
seemed  so  incurably  evil.     When  Christianity 
had  become  the  religion  of  the  Empire,  it  was 
of  course,  more  difficult  to  maintain  the  high 
standard  which  these  rules  implied,  and  Chryso- 
stom  {ffom.  vi.  in  Matt.,  Ham,  xv.  ad  Pop,  Antioch, 
horn,  X.  in  Coloss.  ii.  p.  403,  i.  38,  731,  780), 
complains  that   theatrical  entertainments  pre- 
vailed among  the  Christians  of  his  time  with  no 
abatement  of  their  evils.      At  Rome  they  were 
celebrated  on  the  entrance  of  a  consul  upon  his 
office  (Claudian   in   Qjta,  Mall,  -313).     On  the 
triumph  of  the  Emperors  Theodosius  and  Arcadius  < 
the  theatre  of  Pompeius  was  opened  for  perfor- 
mances by  actors  from  all  parts  of  the  Empire 
(Symmachus,  Epp.  x.  2,  29).    With  a  strange 
inversion  of  the  old  relations  between  the  old  and 
the  new  societies,  the  heathen  Zosimus  reproaches 
the  Christian  Emperor  Constantino  with  having 
patronised  the  mimes  and  their  obscenity.    The 
pantomimes  or  ballets  in  which  the  mythology 
of  Grreece  furnished  the  subject-matter  (Medea 
and  Jason,  Persetu  and  Andromeda,  the  loves  of 
Jupiter),  were  still  kept  up.      Women  as  well 
as  men  performed  in-  them  (Chrysost.,  ffom.  vi. 
m  Thess.),  and  at  Rome  the  number  of  actresses 
was  reckoned  at  3000.     The  old  infamy  adhered 
to  the  whole  class  under  Christian  legislation. 
They  might  not  appear  in  the  forum  or  basilica, 
or  use  the  public  baths.    And  yet,  with  a  strange 
inconsistency,  the  civil  power  kept  them  in  their 
degradation  rather  than  deprive  the  population 


of  the  great  cities  of  the  empire  of  the  amnse- 
ments  to  which  they  were  so  addicted.  II 
the  Church  sought  to  rescue  them,  admitting 
them  to  baptism,  and  after  baptism  claiming 
immunity  from  their  degrading  occupation,  it 
stepped  in  to  prevent  any  such  conversion,  ex- 
cept in  extremis  (Cod.  Theodos.,  De  Scenicis,  xv.). 
Compare  Milman's  History  of  Otriitiamty^  book 
iv.  c  2 ;  Chastel,  p.  211.  Perhaps  the  fullest 
collection  of  every  passage  in  Christian  antiquity 
bearing  on  the  subject  is  to  be  found  in  Prynnc's 
Hidriamaatix,  [P.^ 

ACUTUS,  martyr  at  Naples,  commemorated 
Sept.  19  (Martyrol.  Bom,  Vet,),  [C] 

AOUS  (accubium,  or  ac«&ttiin,  acicula,  spinas 
spinuia).  Pins  made  of  precious  metal,  and,  in 
later  mediaeval  times,  enriched  with  jewels,  for 
attaching  the  archiepiscopal  (or  papal)  pallium 
to  the  vestment  over  which  it  was  worn,  i.  e,  the 
planeta  or  casula  (the  chasuble).  The  earliest 
mention  of  these  known  to  the  present  writer  is 
in  the  description  given  by  Joannes  Diaconus  of 
the  pallium  of  St.  Gregory  the  Great.  Writing 
himself  in  the  9th  century,  he  notes  it  as  a  point 
of  contrast  between  the  pallium  worn  by  St.  Gre- 
gory and  that  customary  in  his  own  time,  that 
it  was  nuiiis  acubus  perforatum.  Their  first 
use,  therefore,  must  probably  date  between  the 
close  of  the  6th  and  the  beginning  of  the  9th 
century.  For  details  concerning  these  ornaments 
at  later  times,  see  Bock  (^Gesch,  der  liturg,  Ge- 
ttdnder^  ii.  191).  Innocent  III.  {De  Sacro 
AUaris  MysteriOy  lib.  i.  cap.  63)  assigns  to  these 
pins,  as  to  every  other  part  of  the  sacerdotal 
dress,  a  certain  mystical  significance.  ^^Tre& 
acus  quae  pallio  infigimtur,  ante  pectus,  super 
humerum,  et  post  tergum,  designant  compas- 
sionem  proximi,  administrationem  officii,  destric- 
tionemque  judicii."  [W.  B.  M.] 

ADAM  AND  EVE  are  commemorated  in 
the  Ethiopic  Calend.ar  on  the  6th  day  of  the 
month  Miaziah,  equivalent  to  April  1.  The 
Armenian  Church  commemorates  Adam  with 
Abel  on  July  25.  (Neale,  Eadem  Churchy  Introd., 
pp.  800,  812.)  [C] 

ADAUCTU8  or  AUD  ACTUS.  (1)  Martyr 
at  Rome,  commemorated  Aag.  30  (Marty roL 
Rom,  Vet.,  Hieron.).  Proper  collects  in  Gre- 
gorian Sacramentary  (p.  127),  and  Antiphon  in 
IAb.Antiph,  p.  709. 

Commemorated  Oct.  4  (if.  Ilieron,).  [C.'] 


ADDEEBOURN,  Council  near  the  (Ad- 
DEBBCRKEN8E  ComoilictmX  'A.D.  705;  ou  the 
River  Nodder,  or  Adderbourn,  in  Wiltshire ;  of 
English  bishops  and  abbats,  where  a  grant  of 
free  election  of  their  abbat,  after  Aldhelm's 
death,  made  by  Bishop  Aldhelm  to  the  abbeys 
of  Malmesbury,  Frome,  and  Bradford,  was  con- 
firmed (W.  Malm.,  De  Gest.  Pont.  r.  pars  iii.,  p. 
1645,  Migne ;  Wilk.  i.  68).  [A.  W.  H.j 

ADJUTOR,  in  Africa,  commemorated  Dec 
17  {Mart.  Huron.),  [C] 

ADMONITION.    [Monition.] 

ADRIANUS.  (1)  Martyred  by  Galcrius  in 
Nicomedia,  commemorated  Sept.  8  (Martyrd. 
Rom,  Vet.,  Hieron.  Bedae);  Aug.  26  {Cal. 
Byzant.) ;  Nov.  6  (if.  Hieron.). 

(8)  Martyr,  Natale  March  4  {Mart.  Bedae) 
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tS)  Julf  26  (Jf.  merm.), 
(4)  Augofit  8  iCaL  ArmenJ), 


[C] 


ADULTEBY.— We  shall  attempt  to  gire  a 
^oeral  account  of  laws  and  customs  relating  to 
this  topic,  dwelling  more  fnlly  upon  such  as 
elucidate  the  spirit  of  their  sereral  periods,  and 
QfMQ  the  principles  involved  in  disputable  points. 
Oar  oatline  br«iks  natnrally  into  the  three  fol- 
lowing divtvions ; — 

1.  Antecedents  of  Christian  jurisprudence  in 

Chnrch  and  State  on  adultery. 

2.  Nature  and  classification  of  the  crime. 

3.  Penalties  imposed  «pon  it. 

Our  quotations  from  Eastern  canonists  when 
compared  with  civilians  are  made  from  the  older 
Latin  versions;  on  occasion  the  Greek  phrases 
ar.e  added.  In  imperial  laws  the  Latin  is  com- 
monly the  most  authentic.  These  ore  numbered, 
Hrst  the  Book  of  Codex,  next  Title,  then  Law ; 
bat  in  the  Digest,  where  it  is  usual  to  subdivide, 
the  Title  is  distinguished  by  a  Roman  numeral. 

I.  Antecedents  of  Christian  Jwisprudence  in 
Church  and  State  on  AftiAerj^.-^Respecting  the 
germs  of  future  diBerenoes  as  reganls  this  and 
eonnected  snbjecta   traceable  in  the  Apostolic 
times,   Keander  has  some   useful    observations 
iPUxrding  of  the  Chrittian  Churchy  Bohn*s  ed.  I. 
246-9  and  257, 261).    Many  circumstances,  how- 
ever, kept  down  these  tendencies  to  opposition. 
In  an  age  of  newly  awakened  faith,  and  under 
The  pressure  of  persecution,  living  motive  took 
trie  place  of  outward  law.    The  revulsion  from 
heatlten  sins  was  strong,  and  filled  the  souls  of 
converts  with  abhorrence,  while  the  tender  sym- 
pathy of  their  teachers  urged  men  to  control 
them.'^lves,  succour  the  tempted,  and  pity  the 
tallen.     ''I  am  overwhelmed    with    sadness," 
writes  Polycarp  to  the  Philippians  (cap.   xi.), 
^on  ac^unt  of  Valens  who  was  made  presbyter 
amongst  you,  because  he  thus  knows  not  the 
place  which  was  given  him."    This  man  had 
fillen  into  adultery  (see  Jacobson  in  loco},    **I 
grieve  exceedingly  both  for  him  and  for  his 
wife,  to  whom  may  the  Lord  grant  true  repent- 
ance.   Be  ye  therefore  also  sober-minded  in  this 
matter,  and  count  not  such  persons  as  your  ene- 
mies; but  as  suflTering  and  wayward  members 
call  them  back,  that  you  may  save  the  one  Body 
of  you  alL    For  so  doing  ye  shall  establish  your 
own  selves," 

Clement  of  Rome,  unlike  Polycarp,   had  no 
special  example  to  deal  with ;  his  warnings  are 
therefore  general.     In  Sp,  i.  30  and  cap.  6  of 
the  2nd  Ep^  attributed  to  him,  adultery  is  stig- 
matized among  the  foulest  and  most  heinous 
sins.    His  exhortations  and  promises  of  forgive- 
ness (i,  7,  8,  9,  50)  are  likewise  general,  but 
their  tenour  leaves  no  doubt  that  he  intended  to 
invite  all  such  sinners  to  repentance.     The  same 
declarations  of  remission  to  all  penitents  and 
the  loosing  of  every  bond  by  the  grace  of  Christ, 
occur  in  Ignat.  £p,  ad  PkUaddph,  8 ;  and  are 
found  in  the  shorter  as  well  as  the  longer  recen- 
sion (see  Cureton,  Corp,  Ignat,  p.  97).     In  these 
addresses  we  seem  to  catch  the  lingering  tones 
of  the  Apostolic  age ;  and  all  of  like  meaning 
and  early  date  should  be  noted  as  valuable  testi- 
monies.   r>e  TAubespine  (Bingham,  xvi.  11,  2) 
a'iserted  that  adulterers  were  never  taken  back 
iolo  communion  before  the  time  of  Cyprian,  and, 
though  Bishop  Pearson  refutes  this  opinion,  he 
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allows  that  respecting  them,  together  with  mur- 
derers and  idolaters,  there  was  much  dispute  in 
the  early  Church.  Beveridge  also  (^Cod.  Can, 
vlL  2)  believes  that  its  severity  was  so  great  as 
to  grant  no  such  sinners  reconciliation  except 
upon  the  very  hardest  terms. 

Of  this  severe  treatment,  as  well  as  the  differ- 
ence of  opinion  alluded  to  by  Pearson,  we  see 
various  traces;  yet  the   prevailing   inclination 
was  to  hold  out  before  the  eyes  of  men  a  hope 
mingled  with  fear.    Hermas  {Pastor  Mandat,  4, 1 
and  3)  concedes  one,  and  but  one,  repentance  to 
those  who  are  unchaste  after  baptism ;  for  which 
mildness  and  a  reluctant  allowance  of  second 
nuptials,  Tertullian  {De  Pudicit.  10)  styles  this 
book  an  Adulterers'  Friend.     Dionysius  of  Co- 
rinth, writing  to  the  churches  of  Pontus  on 
marriage  and  continency,  counsels  the  reception 
of  all  who  repent  their  transgressions,  whatever 
their  nature  may  be  (Euseb.  iv.  23).    Thus  also 
S^phyrinus  of  Rome  announced,  according  to 
Teriullian,   **ego  et  moechiae  et  fornicationis 
delicta,  poenitentia  functis  dimitto ;"  and  though 
quoted  in  a  spirit  of  hostility  and  satire,  this 
sentence,   whidi  forms  a  chief  reason  for  the 
treatise  {De  Pudicit.\  probably  contains  in  sub- 
stance an  authentic  penitential  rule.    Of  Tertul- 
lian's  own  opinion,  since  he  was  at  this  time  a 
Montanist,  it  is  needless  to  say  more  than  that, 
differing  from  his  former  views,  not  far  removed 
from  those  maintained  by  Hermas  (cf.  De  Pent' 
tent,  7-10)^  he  now  held  adultery  to  be  one  of   . 
those  sins  not  only  excluding  for  ever  from  the 
company  of  believers,  but  also  (cap.  19)  abso- 
lutely without  hope  through  our  Lord's  inter- 
cession.    Exclusion  from  the  faithful  was,  how- 
ever,  insisted    upon    in    such    cases    by  some 
Catholic  bishops.    Cyprian  (ad  Antonian.\  while 
himself  on  the  side  of  mercy,  tells  us  how  cer- 
tain bishops  of  his  province  had,  in  the  time  of 
his  predecessors,  shut  the  door  of  the  Church 
against  adulterers,  and  denied  them  penitence 
altogether.  Others  acted  on  the  opposite  system ;  ^ 
yet  we  are  assured  that  peace  remained  un- 
broken—  a   surprising  circumstance,  certainly, 
considering  the  wealth  and  intelligence  of  that 
province,  and  the  importance  of  such  decisions 
to  a  luxurious  population.    Cypnan  hints  at  no 
lay  difficulties,  and    simply    says    that  every 
bishop  is  the  disposer  and  director  of  his  own 
act,  and  must  render  an  account  to  God  (cf.  also 
Cypr.  De   Unitate,   several  Epistles,  and   Cone 
Carthag,  Proioquium),    Hence  the  determination 
of  one  bishop  had  no  necessary  force   in  the 
diocese  of  another.     So,  too,  the  acts  of  a  local 
council  took  effect  only  within  its  own  locality, 
unless  they  were  accepted  elsewhere.     But  the 
correspondence    of  bishops    and    churches    set 
bounds  to  the  difficulties  which  might  otherwise 
have  arisen,  and  prepared  the  way  for  General 
Couiicils— see,  for  instance,  the  fragment  (Euseb. 
V.  25)  of  the  early  Synod  at  Caesarea  in  Pales- 
tine— ^its  object  being  the  difi^ision  of  the  Syno- 
dical    Epistle.      United  action  was  also  much 
furthered  by  the  kind   of   compilation  called 
I  Codex  Cuionum,  but  the  first  of  these  (now 
lost)  was  formed  towards  the  end  of  the  4th 
century.   See  Dion.  Exig.  ap,  Justell.  I.  101,  and 
Bevereg.,  Pond,  Can,  Prcil^,  vii. 

The  passages  already  cited  show  the  strength  of 
Christian  recoil  from  heathen  sensuality.  In  his 
instructive  reply  to  Celsus  (iii.  51)  Oris^en  com- 
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pares  the  Attitude  of  the  Church  towards  back- 
sliders, especially  towards  the  incontinent,  with 
that  feeling  which  prompted  the  Pythagoreans  to 
erect  n  cenotaph  for  each  disciple  who  left  their 
school.  They  esteemed  him  dead,  and,  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  way,  Christians  bewail  as  lost  to 
God,  and  already  dead,  those  who  are  overcome 
with  unclean  desire  or  the  like.  Should  such 
regain  their  senses,  the  Church  receires  them  at 
length,  as  men  alive  from  death,  but  to  a  longer 
probation  than  the  one  converts  underwent  at 
tirst,  and  as  no  more  capable  of  honour  and 
dignity  amongst  their  fellows.  Tet  Origen  goes 
on  to  state  (59-64)  the  remedial  power  of  Chris- 
tianity. Taken  together  these  sections  paint  a 
lively  picture  of  the  treatment  of  gross  trans- 
gressors within  and  without  the  Christian  fold. 
On  the  passage  in  his  De  OratUme^  which  sounds 
like  an  echo  of  Tertullian,  see  foot-note  in  Dela- 
rue*s  ed.,  voL  i.  2i>6. 

Christians  might  well  shrink  from  what  they 
saw  around  them.  Licentious  impurities,  count- 
less in  number  and  in  kind,  were  the  burning 
reproaches,  the  pollution,  and  the  curse  of 
heathendom.  It  is  impossible  to  quotfe  much  on 
these  topics,  but  a  carefully  drawn  sketch  of 
them  will  be  found  in  two  short  essays  by  Pro- 
fessor Jowett  appended  to  the  first  chapter  of 
his  Commentary  on  the  Romans.  They  demon- 
strate how  utterly  unfounded  is  the  vulgar 
notion  that  Councils  and  Fathers  meddled  un- 
necesikarily  with  gross  and  disgusting  offences. 
With  these  essays  may  be  compared  Martial 
and  tho  Satirists,  or  a  single  writer  such  as 
Seneca — unus  instar  omnium-~tf.i7.  ''Hinc  de- 
centissimum  sponsaliorum  genus,  adulterium," 
&c,  i.  9 ;  or  again,  iii.  16,  '*  Nunqnid  jam  ulla 
repudio  erubescit  postquam  illustres  qxuiedam 
ac  nobiles  foeminae,  non  consulum  numero, 
sed  maritorum,  annus  sues  computant?  et 
exeunt  matrimonii  causa,  nubunt  repudii  ?  •  .  . 
Nunquid  jam  ullus  adulterii  pudor  est,  postquam 
eo  ventum  est,  ut  nulla  virum  habeat,  nisi  ut 
adulterum  irritet?  Argumentum  est  deformi- 
tatis,  pudicitia.  Quam  invenies  tam  miseraro, 
tam  sordidam,  ut  illi  satis  sit  unum  adulterorum 
par?"  &c  In  Valerius  Mazimus  we  hear  a 
sigh  for  departed  morals — in  Christian  writero, 
from  the  Apologists  to  Salvian,  a  recital  of  the 
truth,  alwrays  reproachful,  and  sometimes  half 
triumphant.  Moreover,  as  usual,  sin  became  the 
punishment  of  sin — Justin. Martyr,  in  his  first 
Apology  (c  27  seq.),  points  out  the  horrible  con- 
sequences which  ensued  from  a  heathen  prac- 
tice following  upon  the  licence  just  mentioned. 
The  custom  of  exposing  new-born  babes  pervaded 
all  ranks  of  society,  and  was  authorized  even  by 
the  philosophers.  Almost  all  those  exposed,  says 
Justin,  both  boys  and  girls,  were  taken,  reared, 
and  fed  like  brute  beasts  for  the  vilest  purposes 
of  sensuality ;  so  that  a  man  might  commit  the 
grossest  crime  unawares  with  one  of  his  own 
children,  and  from  these  wretched  beings  the 
State  derived  a  shameful  impost.  Compare  Ter- 
tull.  Apohget.  9,  sub  fin.  Happy  in  comparison 
those  infants  who  underwent  the  prae  or  post 
natal  fate,  described  by  Minucius  Felix  c.  30.  To 
Lactantius  (we  may  remark)  are  attributed  the 
Inws  of  Constantino  intended  to  mitigate  the 
allied  evils  of  that  later  age,  cf.  Milman  (Hist. 
Christ,  ii.  394>  "We,"  continues  Justin  (c 
29),  "  expose  not  our  offspring,  lest  one  of  them 
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should  perish  and  we  be  murderers;  nay,  the 
bringing  up  of  children  is  the  very  object  of  our 
marriages. '  There  are  passages  to  the  same 
effect  in  the  Ep,  ad  Diognei.  c  5,  and  Athenag. 
Legat.  pro  Christian,  (c  33  al.  28),  and  thus 
these  early  apologists  adduce  a  principle  laid 
down  amongst  the  ends  of  matrimony  in  the 
Anglican  marriage  -  service.  They  no  doubt 
utter  the  thought  of  their  fellow  Christians 
in  opposing  to  the  licence  of  the  age  the  purest 
parental  instincts,  and  these  are  perhaps  in 
every  age  the  most  stringent  restraints  upon 
adultery. 

The  standard  of  contemporary  Jewish  practice 
may  be  divined  from  the  Dial,  cum  Tryphonj 
cc.  134  and  141.  The  Rabbis  tought  the  law- 
fulness of  marrying  four  or  five  wives, — ^if  any 
man  were  moved  by  the  sight  of  beauty  -J^coWtk 
example  excused  him, — ^if  he  sinned,  the  prece- 
dent of  David  assured  his  forgiveness. 

Surrounding  evils  naturally  deepened  the  ina- 
pression  upon  Christians  that  they  were  stran- 
gers and  pilgrims  in  the  world,  that  their  aim 
must  be  to  keep  themselves  from  being  partakers 
in  other  men's  sins ;  to  suffer  not  as  evil  doers 
but  as  Christians,  and  to  use  the  Roman  law  as 
St.  Paul  used  it,  for  an  appeal  on  occasion — a 
possible  protection,  but  not  a  social  rule.   Hence 
the  danger  was  Quietism ;  and  they  were  in  fact 
accused  of  forsaking  the  duties  of  citizens  and 
soldiers — accusations  which  the  Apologists,  par- 
ticularly   Tertullian    and     Origen,    answered, 
though    with    many    reserves.      The    faithful 
thought  that  their  prayers  and  examples  were 
the  best  of  services ;  tiiey  shunned  sitting   in 
judgment  on  cases  involving  life  and  death,  im- 
prisonment or  torture,  and  (what  is  more  to  our 
purpose)  questions  de  pndore.    On  the  admission 
of  Christians  to  magistracy  as  early  as  the  An- 
tonines,  cf.  Dig.  50,  tit.  2,  s.  3,  sub  fin.,  withOotho- 
fred's  notes.    Traces  of  their  aversion  from  such 
business  appear  in  some  few  Councils ;  e.  g.  Elib. 
56,  excludes  Duumvirs  from    public    worship 
during  their  year  of  office.    Tarracon.  4,  forbids 
bishops  to  decide  criminal  causes — a  rule  which 
has  left  its  mark  on  modem  legislation.    Natu- 
rally resulting  from   these  i^uences,  was    a 
higher  and  diflVised  tone  of  purity.    Obeying 
human  laws,  believers  transcended  them,  Ep,  ati 
JHognet.  5,  and  compare  Just.  Apol,  I.  17,  seq. 
with   15.    He  speaks  emphatically  of  the  in- 
numerable multitude  who  turned  from  license 
to  Christian  self-coi\trol.    The  causeless  divorce 
allowed  by  law  led  to  what  Christ  forbade  as 
digamy  and  adultery,  while  the  latter  sin  was 
by  dim  extended  to  the  eye  and  the  heart    In 
like  manner,  Athenngoras  {Leg.  pro  Christ,  2) 
asserts  that  it  was  impossible  to  find  a  Christian 
who  had  been  criminally  convicted — and  that  no 
Christian  is  an  evil-doer  except  he  be  a  hypocrite 
—^2,  33,  al.  27,  28,  that  impurity  of  heart  is 
essentially  adultery,  and  that  even  a  slightly 
unchaste  thought  may  exclude  from  everlasting 
life.    He  says,  as  Justin,  that  numbers  in  the 
Church  were  altogether  continent ;  numbers,  too, 
lived  according  to  the  strictest  marriage  inile. 
Athenagoras  goes  so  far  (33  al.  28)  as  to  pro- 
nounce against  all  second  marriages,  because  he 
who  deprives  himself  of  even  a  deceased  wife  by 
taking  another  is  an  adulterer.     Clement  of 
Alexandria  (Paedag,  ii.  6)   quaintly  observes 
that  *^  Non  Moechaberis  "  is  cut  up  by  the  roots 
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thro«g;k  '*dod  ooncnptsces,*'  and  ib  the  same 
spirit  ComiDodian  {Tnttrud,  48)  writes 

•  tenn  nwdpoU  nU  mon  eat  kmge  vitate : 
Mnlta  font  Martjila.  quae  finnfc  aiae  aangaioe  tvaot 
AbcmuD  non  capsfc/*  te. 
Comiare  other    puaag^es   on    adultery  of  the 
heart,  Uetant.  Intiii,  vi.  23,  and  JSpit,  8 ;  Greg. 
NaziaKu,  Horn.  37  aL  31  ;*aiid  later  on,  Photius, 
£p.  139— a  remarkable  composition. 

Another  safegoard  from  licentionsness  was 
the  high  valoaiion  now  set  npon  the  trae  dignity 
of  woman  not  only  as  the  help-meet  of  man  but 
as  a  partaker  in  the  Divine  Image,  sharing  the 
same  hope,  and  a  fit  partner  of  that  moral 
anion  in  which  our  Lord  placed  the  intention 
and  esMoee  of  the  married  state.  Clement  of 
Alexandria  draws  a  picture  of  the  Christian 
wit'e  and  mother  (^Paedag,  ill.  11,  p.  250  Sylb. 
and  Potter's  Gr.  marg.);  of  the  husband  and 
father,  (Strom,  rii.  p.  741>  TertuUian  before 
him,  in  the  last  cap.  ad  Uxorem  describes  a  truly 
Christian  marriage — ^the  oneness  of  hope,  prayer, 
practice,  and  pious  senrioe ;  no  need  of  conceal- 
meat,  mntoal  aToidance,  nor  mutual  yexation  ; 
distrust  banished,  a  freeborn  confidence,  sym- 
pathy, and  comfort  in  each  other,  presiding  oT'er 
erery  part  of  their  public  and  private  existence. 

This   language    derives    additional    strength 
from  Tertulliao  s  treatment  of  mixed  marriages. 
Those  contracted  befiire  oonrersion  fall  under  1 
Cor.  TiL  10-17  (cf.  ad  Uxor.  ii.  2^  yet  their 
eiMuequencef  were  most  mischievous.    He  tells 
OS  (ad  Soe^fHdam  3)  how  Claudius  HerminianuSy 
whose  wife  became  a  conrert,  revenged  himself 
by  barbarous  usage  of  the  Cappadocian  Chi'ls- 
tiaos.    A  mixed  marriage  after  conversion  is  a 
rery  great  sin,  forbidden  by  1  Cor.  vii.  39  and  2 
Cor.  ri.  14-16,  and  TertulUan  ad  Uxor.  ii.  3 
condemns  those  who  contract  it  as  '*  stupri  reos  ** 
—  transgressors    of  the    7th    Commandment. 
Addressing  his  own  wife,  he  proceeds  to  describe 
its  serioos  evils  to  a  woman.    When  she  wishes 
to  attend  worship  her  husband  makes  an  appoint- 
ment for  the  baths.    Instead  of  hvnms  she  hears 
so&gs,  and  his  songs  are  from  the  theatre,  the 
tarm,  and  the  night  cellar.    Her  fasts  are 
hindered  by  his  leasta.    He  is  sure   to  object 
sfpnnst  nocturnal  services,  prison  visits,  the  kiss 
of  peace,  and  other  customs.     She  will  have  a 
ditficnity  in  persuading  him  that  such  private 
obiemmces  sa  crossing  and  exsufflation,  are  not 
nsgical  rites.     To  these  and  other  remarks, 
TertaUiaii  adds   the  sensible  arguments,  that 
none  but   the    worst   heathens  would  marry 
Christian  women,  and  how  then  could  believing 
viT«s  ^1  secure  in  such  hands?    Their  hus- 
hsads  kept  the  secret  of  their  religion  as  a 
means  of  enforcing  subjection;  or,  if  d&satisfied, 
fioned  it  for  the  da/  of  persecution  and  legal- 
ized murder.    Their  own  motives  were  of  the 
baser  kind — ^they  married  for  a  handsome  litter, 
ranJes,  and  tall  attendants  from  some   foreign 
foontry ; — ^luxuries  which  a  fiuthful  man,  even 
if  wealthy,  might  not  think  proper  to  allow 
them,    lliis  being  the  early  experience  of  the 
ChvTch,  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  mixed 
maniagcs  forbidden  in  after  times  tuA  poena 
oihtiUrn. 

We  cannot  here  pass  over  a  history  told  by 
•^utin  Martyr  in  his  Apoi.  ii.  2,  and  repeated 
bj  Euiebins  iv.  17,  respecting  which  the  learned 
bingfaara  has  been  led  into  a  remarkable  mis- 
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tako^  copied  and  added  to  by  Whiston  in  a  npte 
on  Aidij,  rv.  7,  10.  A  woman  married  to  a 
very  wicked  husband,  herself  as  drunken  and 
dissolute  as  the  man,  became  a  convert  to  the 
foith.  Thoroughly  reformed,  she  tried  to  per- 
suade him  by  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel  and 
the  terrors  of  eternal  fire.  Failing  in  her  at>> 
tempts,  and  revolted  by  the  loathsome  and  un- 
natural compulsion  to  which  her  husband  sub- 
jected her,  she  thought  repudiation  would  be 
preferable  to  a  life  of  impious  compliances.  Her 
friends  prevailed  upon  her  to  wait  and  hope  for 
the  best,  but  a  journey  to  Alexandria  made  her 
husband  worse  than  before,  and,  driven  to  des- 
pair, she  sent  him  a  divorce.  Immediately  he 
informed  against  her  as  a  Christian ;  a  blow 
which  she  parried  by  presenting  a  petition  for 
delay  to  the  Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius,  who 
granted  her  request.  Upon  this  her  husband, 
thirsting  for  revenge,  accused  her  teacher  in 
religious  truth,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
three  lives  sacrificed  in  succession  to  his  ven- 
geance. 

Bingham  (xvi.  11,  6)  cites  the  narrative  as  an 
instance  of  a  wife's  being  allowed  by  the  Church 
to  divoi*oe  a  husband  on  the  ground  of  adultery. 
But  the  valuable  writer,  led  perhaps  by  Gotho- 
fred  {Cod.  Theod.  vol.  i.  p.  312)  ha^here  erred  in 
a  matter  of  fact,  for  Justin  takes  some  pains  to 
show  that  the  woman's  grievance  was  not  adul- 
tery at  all.  Fleury  (iii.  49)  has  apprehended 
the  truth  with  correctness  and  expressed  it  with, 
delicacy.  The  like  case  is  discussed  by  an  author 
long  called  Ambrose  in  his  comment  on  1  Cor.  vii. 
11  (^m6ros.  op.  ed.  Benedict.,  tom.  ii.  appendix 
p.  133  £-F),  and  he  determines  that,  under  the 
given  circumstances,  a  woman  must  separate 
from  her  husband,  but  she  must  not  marry  again. 
The  Imperial  law  also  provided  a  remedy.  Cod, 
Theod.  9,  tit.  7,  s.  3.  It  is  certainly  noteworthy 
that,  in  telling  this  brief  tragedy,  neither  Justin 
nor  Eusebius  says  a  word  against  the  wife's  seek- 
ing relief  from  the  heathen  custom  of  divorce. 
Yet  its  license  was  condemned  on  all  sides.  The 
founder  of  the  Empire  strove  to  check  it ;  and, 
had  the  aggrieved  woman  lived  under  the  first 
Christian  emperor,  that  resource  would  have 
been  denied  her.  Clearly,  circumstances  justi- 
fied the  wife,  but  it  would  seem  natural  to  have 
mentioned  the  danger  of  doing  wrong,  while 
pleading  her  justification.  We,  in  modern  times, 
should  say  that  such  cases  are  exceptional,  and 
the  inference  from  silence  is  that  similai*  wicked- 
ness was  not  exceptional  in  those  days,  and  was 
treated  by  the  Church  as  a  ground  of  divorce ; 
a  mournful  conclusion,  but  one  that  many  foots 
render  probable,  tf.^.  the  Imperial  law  above 
cited. 

From  these  antecedents  our  step  is  brief  to 
laws  for  the  repression  of  incontinency.  The 
natural  beginning  was  for  each  community  to 
follow  simply  the  example  of  St.  Paul  (1  Cor. 
V.  and  2  Cor.  ii.X  but,  as  converts  multiplied,  it 
became  necessary  to  prescribe  definite  tests  of 
repentance  which  formed  also  the  terms  of  re- 
conciliation. Such  rules  had  for  one  object  the 
good  of  the  community,  and  in  this  light  every 
offence  was  a  public  wrong,  and  is  so  looked 
upon  by  canon  law  at  this  day.  But*  penitence 
had  a  second  object — the  soul's  health  of  the 
offender — and  thus  viewed,  the  same  transgres- 
sion was  treated  as  a  moral  stain,  and  censured 
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according  to  its  intrinsic  heinonsness,  or,  in  few 
words,  the  crime  became  a  sin.  This  idea,  no 
doubt,  entered  into  the  severe  laws  of  Christian 
princes  against  adnlterj,  and  is  an  indication  of 
ecclesiastical  influence  upon  them.  Framers  of 
canons  had  in  turn  their  judgment  acted  upon 
by  the  great  divines,  who  were  apt  to  regukte 
public  opinion,  and  to  enforce  as  maxims  of  life 
their  own  interpretations  of  Scripture.  Some- 
times the  two  characters  met  in  the  same  per- 
son, as  in  the  eminent  Gregories,  Basil,  and 
others ;  but  where  this  was  not  the  case,  theo- 
logians commonly  overlooked  many  points  which 
canonists  were  bound  to  consider. 

Church  lawgivers  must  indeed  always  have 
regard  to  existing  social  facts  and  the  ordinary 
moral  tone  of  their  own  age  and  nation.  They 
must  likewise  keep  State  law  steadily  in  mind 
when  they  deal  with  offences  punishable  in  civil 
courts.  That  they  did  so  in  reality,  we  learn 
from  the  Greek  Scholia ;  and  hence,  when  divorce 
is  connected  with  adultery  (particularly  as  its 
cause),  the  Scholiasts  trace  most  canonical, 
changes  to  foregoing  alterations  in  the  laws  of 
the  Empire.  The  reader  should  reproduce  in  his 
mind  these  two  classes  of  data  it  he  wishes  to 
form  a  judgment  on  subjects  like  the  present. 
We  have  calted  attention  to  the  license  which 
tainted  prae-Christian  Rome.  Of  the  Christian 
world,  homilists  are  the  most  powerful  illustra- 
tors, but  the  light  thrown  upon  it  by  canons  is 
quite  unmistakable.  The  spirit  prevalent  at  the 
opening  of  the  4th  century  may  be  discerned 
from  its  Councils,  e^.  Gangra;  one  object  of 
which  (can.  4)  was  to  defend  married  presbyters 
against  the  attacks  made  upon  them ;  cf.  Elib.  33, 
and  Stanley's  account  of  the  later  1  Nic.  3(J5<ufem 
CA,  196-9).  Gangra,  14,  forbids  wives  to  desert 
their  husbands  from  abhorrence  of  married  life ; 
9  and  10  combat  a  like  disgust  and  contempt  of 
matrimony  displayed  by  consecrated  virgins, 
and  16  is  aimed  against  sons  who  desert  their 
parents  under  pretext  of  piety,  t>.  to  become 
celibates,  something  after  the  fashion  of  "  Cor- 
ban."  An  age,  where  the  springs  of  home  life 
are  poisoned,  is  already  passing  into  a  morbid 
condition,  and  legislative  chirurgeons  may  be 
excused  if  they  commit  some  errors  of  severity  in 
dealing  with  its  evils.  But  what  can  be  said  of 
the  frightful  pictures  of  Roman  life  drawn,  some- 
what later,  by  Ammian.  Marcell.  xiv.  6 ;  xxvii.  3 ; 
and  xxviii.  4;  or  the  reduced  copies  of  them  in 
Gibbon,  chaps.  25  and  31,  to  which  may  be  added 
the  fiery  Epistles  of  Jerome  (jDosstm),  and  the 
calm  retrospect  of  Milman  (^Htst.  of  Christ,  iii. 
230,  seq.)  ?  Can  any  one  who  reads  help  reflect- 
ing with  what  intensified  irony  this  decrepit 
age  might  repeat  the  old  line  of  Ennius — 

Mttiierem :  quid  poUnsdioun  aat  verlus  quam  maliemn? 

Or  can  we  feel  surprised  with  violent  efforts  at 
coercing  those  demoralized  men  and  women  ? 

Gibbon,  in  giving  an  account  of  the  jurispru- 
dence of  Justinian,  saw  that  it  could  not  be 
understood,  particularly  on  the  topic  of  our 
article,  without  some  acquaintance  with  the 
laws  and  customs  of  the  earliest  periods.  To 
his  sketch  we  must  refer  the  reader,  adding  only 
the  following  remarks : — 

1.  His  opinion  upon  the  barbarity  of  marital 
rul<!  has  found  an  echo  in  Hegel  (see  Werke^  Bd. 
ix.  p.  348,  seq.).     F.  von  Schlegel,  though  in  his 
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Concordia  highly  praising  the  conjugal  purity  of 
ancient  Rome,  had  already  (  Werfe,  ziii.  26 1,  2) 
blamed  that  rigid  adherence  to  letter  and  for- 
mula which  pervades  the  system.  To  such  cen- 
sures Mommsen  is  thoroughly  opposed.  In  book 
i.  chap.  5,  he  views  the  stem  simplicity  of  ides 
on  which  all  household  right  was  founded  as  tme 
to  nature  and  to  the  'requirements  of  social  iiO' 
provement.  In  chap.  12  he  points  out  how  the 
old  Roman  religion  supplemented  law  by  its 
code  of  moral  maxims.  The  member  of  a 
family  might  commit  grievous  wrong  untouched 
by  civil  sentence,  but  the  curse  of  the  gods 
lay  henceforth  heavy  on  that  sacrilegious  head. 
Mommsen's  remarks  on  religious  terrors  agree 
well  with  the  very  singular  restraints  on  divorce 
attributed  by  Plutarch  to  Romulus.  The  im- 
pression of  ethical  hardness  is  in  fact  mainly 
due  to  the  iron  logic  of  Roman  lawyers.  Father, 
husband,  matron,  daughter,  are  treated  as  reaU 
istic  universals,  and  their  specific  definitioiw 
worked  out  into  axioms  of  legal  right.  Yet  in 
application  (a  fact  overlooked  by  Schlegel)  the 
wmmumjns  is  often  tempered  by  equitable  allow^ 
ances,  e^.  a  wife  accused  of  adultery  had  the 
power  of  recrimination,  Dig.  48,  tit.  5,  s.  13,  §  5  ; 
and  cf.  August.  Ve  Conjug,  Adulterin,  ii.  7  (viii.) 
for  a  longer  extract,  and  a  comment  on  the  re* 
script.  Such  facts  go  far  to  explain  the  course 
pursued  by  Christian  lawgivers. 

2.  On  the  vast  changes  which  took  place 
after  the  2nd  Punic  war  Gibbon  should  be  com- 
pared with  Mommsen,  b.  iii.  cap.  13,  pp.  884—5. 

But  neither  of  these  writers,  in  dwelling  on 
the  immoral  atmosphere  which  infected  married 
life,  point  out  any  specially  sufficient  cause  why 
Roman  matrons  showed  such  irrepressible  avi- 
dity for  divorce  with  all  its  strainings  of  law, 
its  dissolution  of  sacred  maxims,  its  connection 
with  celibacy  in  males,  and  a  frightful  train  of 
unbridled  sensualities.  Perhaps  the  only  true 
light  is  to  be  gained  from  a  comparison  with 
ecclesiastical  historv.  We  shall  see  that  in 
later  ages  of  the  Church  there  came  about  an 
entire  reversal  of  earlier  opinions  on  the  crimi- 
nal essence  and  the  very  definition  of  adultery, 
and  that  the  ground  of  complaint  at  both  periods 
(Pagan  and  Christian)  was  one  and  the  same ; 
the  cause,  therefore,  may  not  improbably  be  one 
also,  viz.,  the  inadequate  remedy  afforded  to 
women  for  wifely  wrongs.  Some  particulars 
will  be  found  in  our  second  division,  but  the 
question  opens  a  wide  field  for  speculation,  out- 
lying our  limits,  and  belonging  to  the  philoso- 
phy of  history. 

3.  The  parallel  between  Church  and  State 
ought  to  be  carried  further.  Imperial  Rome, 
looking  back  upon  the  Republic,  felt  the  de- 
cadence of  her  own  conjugal  and  family  ties, 
and  wrote  her  displeasure  in  the  laws  of  the 
first  Caesars.  So,  too,  when  the  nobleness  of 
apostolic  life  ceased  to  be  a  substitute  for  legis- 
lation, it  sharpened  the  edge  of  canonical  cen- 
sure by  regretful  memories  of  the  better  time. 
The  same  history  of  morals  led  to  a  sameness  in 
the  history  of  law,  the  State  repeated  itself  in 
the  Church. 

4.  Gibbon  has  a  sneer  against  Justinian  for 
giving  permanence  to  Pagan  constitutions.  But 
those  laws  had  always  been  presupposed  by 
Christian  government,  both  civil  and  spiritual. 
The  emperors  amended  or  supplemented  then, 
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aod  vherc  bishops  (e\t  a  need,  they  petitioned 
for  an  Imperial  edict — e^,  the  canons  of  three 
Africin  councils  relating  to  our  subject,  and 
noted  hereafter,  in  which  the  synods  decide  on 
sQch  a  petition.  Then,  too,  the  opposite  experi- 
ment had  been  tried.  The  Codex  Theodoeianos 
began  with  the  laws  of  Constantino  (c£  ^t. 
Theodotiu$  in  J>ict,  Biograph.);  bnt  when  Jus- 
tini^in  strore  to  gire  scientific  form  to  his  juris- 
prudence  he  found  that  completeness  could  no 
vay  be  attained  except  by  connecting  it  with 
the  old  framework  ;  and,  as  we  have  seen,  Gibbon 
himself  felt  a  similar  necessity  for  the  minor 
purpose  of  explanation. 

Our  plan  here  will  therefore  be  to  use  the 
^reat  work  of  Justinian  as  our  skeleton,  and 
clothe  it  with,  the  bands  and  sinews  of  the 
Church.  We  gain  two  advantages:  his  incom- 
parable method ;  and  a  stand-point  at  an  era  of 
systematic  endearour  to  unify  Church  and  State. 
Fi>r  this  endeavour  see  Novell.  131,  c.  1,  held  by 
canonists  to  accept  all  received  by  Chalcedon, 
can.  1  (comprehending  much  on  our  subject),  and 
SoKeiL  83,  extending  the  powers  of  bishops  on 
ccelesiastical  offences.  His  example  was  after- 
wards followed  by  the  acceptance  of  Trull,  can.  2, 
adding  largely  to  the  list  of  constitutions  upon 
adultery ;  cf.  PhatH  Nomocanon,  tit.  i.  cap.  2,  with 
Scholia,  and  for  the  difficulties  Bev.  Pand,  Can. 
FrUeg.  viii.,  ix.  For  harmonies  of  spiritual 
aui  ciril  law  as  respects  breaches  of  the  7th 
Commandment  see  AntifxAeni  Komoc.,  tits.  xli. 
aod  xlii^  and  PhotU  Nomoc,  tit.  ix.  29,  and  tit. 
xiiL  5  and  6.    Both  are  in  JustelluSj  voL  ii. 

After  AAK  305  the  Church  was  so  frequently 
(Dgaged  in  devising  means  for  upholding  the 
ttnctity  of  the  marriage  tie  that  every  step  in 
the  reception  of  canons  concerning  it  forms  a 
badmark  of  moral  change.  Such  an  era  was 
the  reign  of  Justinian ;  it  was  an  age  of  great 
code  maken— of  Dionysius  £xiguus  and  Joannes 
Aatitichenns.  Numbers  of  local  constitutions 
became  transformed  into  world-wide  laws ;  the 
£Kt,  therefore,  never  to  be  oreriooked  respecting 
eaaons  on  adultery,  is  the  extent  of  their  final 
aoeeptance. 

We  now  come  to  Division  II.,  and  must  con- 
sider at  some  length  the  definition  of  adultery 
strictly  so  called.  On  this  point  a  revolution 
took  place  of  no  slight  significance  in  the  great 
antithesis  between  East  and  West.  Details  are 
therefore  necessary. 

IL  Nature  and  Clarification  of  the  Crime. — 
X^leeting  an  occasional  employment  of  the  words 
fromiaene  (on  which  see  first  of  following  refer- 
ences), we  find  (Dig.  48,  tit.  5,  s  .^,  §  1,  Pajjinian), 
''Adulterium  in  nupta  oonomittitur  stuprum 
Tero  in  virginem  viduamve."  Cf.  same  tit.,  34, 
Jfodnemiu,  and  Dig.  1,  tit.  12,  s.  1,  §  5,  Ulpian  ; 
see  DicL  Antig.j  and  Briatonius  de  Verb.  Signif. 
1)  s.  V.  for  distinctions  and  Greek  equivalents. 
The  offending  wife  is  thus  regarded  as  the  real 
.  crimiBa];  and  her  paramour,  whether  married 
or  unmarried,  as  the  mere  accomplice  of  her 
^rnne.  She  is  essentially  the  adtiUera,  and  he, 
hecaoM  of  his  complicity  with  a  married  woman, 
becomes  an  adulter.  If  the  woman  is  unmarried, 
the  condition  of  the  man  makes  no  difference — 
the  offence  is  not  adnlterium. 

This  was  also  the  position  of  the  Mosaic  code 
—see  Lev.  xx.  10,  compared  with  Dent.  xxii.  22. 
It  b  not  easy  to  perceive  how  the  law  could 


stand  otherwise  when  polygamy  was  permitted  ; 
cf.  JHct.  of  Bible,  in  verbo.  Espousal  by  both  codes 
(Roman  and  Jewish)  is  protected  as  quasi  wedlock 
(Dig.  48,  tit.  5,  s.  13^  §  3,  Deut  xxii.  23,  24). 
So  likewise  by  Christian  canons,  e.g.  Trull.  98. 
**  He  who  marries  a  woman  betrothed  to  a  man 
still  living  is  an  adulter."    Cf.  Basil,  can.  37. 

Both  in  Scripture  language  and  in  ordinary 
Roman  lift  the  legal  acceptation  of  the  crime  is 
the  current  meaning  of  the  word.  Hosea  (iv. 
13,  14)  distinguishes  between  the  sins  of  Jewish 
daughters  and  wives ;  and  the  distinction  is  kept 
in  the  LXX  and  Vulgate  versions.  A  like  dis- 
tinction forms  the  point  of  Horace's  *^  Matronam 
nuUam  ego  tango;"  cf.  Sueton.  Oct.  67  ^*adul- 
terare  matronas."  Instances  are  sutHciently  com- 
mon, but,  since  (for  reasons  which  will  soon 
appear)  it  is  necessary  to  have  an  absolutely 
clear  understanding  of  the  sense  attached  to  the 
word  adulterium  (=r/toixc^a)  during  the  early 
Christian  period,  we  note  a  few  decisive  re- 
ferences from  common  usage.  Val.  Max.  (under 
Tiberius)  explains  (ii.  1,  3)  adulteri  as  "sub- 
sessores  alien!  matrimonii."  Quintilian  (under 
Domitian)  defines,  Inetit.  Orat.  vii.  3,  "  Adulte- 
rium est  cum  aliena  uxore  domi  coire."  Juvenal 
may  be  consulted  through  the  index.  Appuleius 
(under  the  Antonines),  in  the  well  known  story 
Metamorph.  ix.,  describes  the  deed,  and  refers  to 
the  law  de  Adulteriis. 

Christian  writers  seldom  explain  words  un- 
less used  out  of  their  current  sense,  and  when 
they  do  so,  the  explanation  is  of  course  inci- 
dental. We  find  an  early  example  in  Athena- 
goras,  De  Besur,  Mort.  23.  al.  17,  where  in 
treating  of  bodilv  appetites  occurs  a  designed 
antithesis.  On  the  one  side  ^Megitimus  coitus 
quod  est  matrimonium" — on  the  other,  'Mncon- 
jcessus  alienae  nxoris  appetitus  et  cum  ea  consue- 
tudo— Tovro  Tdp  itrri  fiotxtlu."  Another  early 
instance  is  in  the  Shepherd  of  Hennas,  Mandat. 
iv.,  which  thus  begins:  '^Mando,  ait,  tibi,  ut 
4»stitatem  custodias,  et  non  ascendat  tibi  cogi- 
tatio  cordis  de  alieno  matrimonio,  ant  de  forni- 
catione."  We  have  here  a  twofold  division  like 
Papinian's  above  quoted,  but  instead  of  opposing 
stuprum  to  adulterium  (implied  in  alieno  Matri- 
^monio),  he  employs  **  fomicatio,"  an  ecclesiasti- 
cal expression  when  it  has  this  special  meaning. 
Origen  (Levit.  xx.,  ffomil.  xi.),  in  contrasting 
the  punishment  of  adulterers  under  the  Mosaic 
and  Christian  dispensations,  assumes  the  same 
act  to  be  intended  by  the  laws  of  both.  This 
passage  has  often  been  ascribed  to  Cyril  of  Alex- 
andria, but  Delarue  (ii.  179,  180)  is  clear  for 
Origen.  Arnobius  (under  Diocletian)  writes,  lib. 
iv.  (p.  142,  Varior.  ed.),  *' Adulteria  legibus  vin- 
dicant,  et  capitalibus  atficiunt  eos  poenis,  quos  in 
aliena  comprehenderint  foedera  genialis  se  lectuli 
expugnatione  jecisse.  Subsessoris  et  adulteri 
persona,"  &c 

The  canonists,  Greek  and  Latin,  use  criminal 
terms  like  ordinary  authors  without  explanation, 
and  obviously  for  the  same  reason.  But  on  our 
subject  the  meaning  is  generally  made  certain 
by  (1)  an  opposition  of  words  resembling  the 
examples  before  quoted ;  (2)  by  the  case  of  un- 
married women  being  treated  in  separate  canons ; 
or  else  (3)  by  *a  gradation  of  penalties  imposed 
on  the  several  kinds  of  sin. 

In  the  latter  half  of  the  4th  century  we  have 
again  exact  ecclesiastical  definitions.    They  are 
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▼ery  raluable,  because  giren  by  two  of  the 
greatest  canonists  the  CSinrch  ever  prodaced, 
and  also  because  they  were  accepted  by  can.  ii. 
Trull.  QregoTy  of  Nyasa  thus  dJstingnishes  (ad 
Letoium,  resp.  4),  <*Fomicatio  qnidem  dicatur 
capiditatis  cujuspiam  expletio  quae  sine  alterius 
fit  Injuriai  Adulterinm  vero,  insidiae  et  injuria 
quae  alteii  affertur."  This  antithesis  is  substan- 
tially the  same  with  that  in  the  Digest,  but 
Gregory  so  states  it  because  (as  his  canon  tells 
as)  he  is  replying  to  certain  somewhat  subtle 
reasoners  who  argued  that  these  acts  of  inconti- 
nence are  in  essence  identical — a  theory  which 
would  equalize  the  offences,  and,  by  consequence, 
their  punishments.  The  arguments  are  such  as 
we  should  call  rerbal,  ejg.  what  the  law  does 
not  permit^  it  forbids — ^the  non  proprium  must  be 
alienum.  He  answers  by  giving  the  specific  dir 
vision  made  by  the  Fathers  (as  above),  and  main- 
tains (1)  its  adaptation  to  human  infirmity,  (2) 
the  double  sin  of  adultery,  and  (3)  the  propriety 
of  a  double  penitence.  With  Gregory,  therefore, 
the  canonist  prevails  over  the  theologian — he 
refiues  to  treat  the  crime  merely  as  a  sin. 

In  Basil's  canon  ad  Antphiioch.  18 — which  is 
concerned  with  lapsed  virgins — ^who  had  been 
treated  as  digamists,  and  whom  Basil  would 
punish  as  adulterous,  we  find  an  incidental  defi- 
nition : ''  eum,  qui  cum  aliena  muliere  cohabitat, 
adulterum  nominamus." 

Basil's  important  2l8t  canon  is  summed  by 
Aristenus :  ^  Virum,  qui  fomieatus  est,  uxor  pro- 
pria recipiet.  Inquioatam  vero  adulterio  uxorem 
vir  dimittet.  Fornicator,  enim,  non  adulter  est, 
qui  uxori  junctus  cum  soluta"  (an  unmarried 
woman)  "rem  habnerit."  Here,  again,  is  the 
old  opposition  (as  in  stuprum  and  adulterium) 
the  logical  essence  of  the  crime  turning  upon 
the  state  of  the  woman,  whether  married  or  sole. 
But  a  clause  of  great  value  to  vs  is  omitted  by 
Aristenus.  Basil  considers  the  fornicatlo  of  a 
married  man  heinous  and  aggravated;  he  says, 
^*  eum  poenis  amplius  gravamus,"  yet  adds  ex- 
pressly, "  Ganonem  tamen  non  habemus  qui  eum 
adulterii  crimini  subjidat  si  in  solutam  a  Matri- 
monio  peccatum  commissum  sit."  This  clear 
assertion  from  a  canonist  so  learned  and  vera- 
cious as  Basil  must  be  allowed  to  settle  the 
matter  of  fact,  that  up  to  his  time  Chnrch  law 
defined  adultery  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  civil  law. 

•  It  is  to  be  remarked,  too,  that  Basil's  answer 
addresses  itself  to  another  kind  of  difficulty 
from  Gregory's,  that,  namely,  of  injustice  in  the 
different  treatment  of  unchaste  men  and  women. 
Xo  objection  was  of  older  standing.  We  almost 
start  to  hear  Jerome  {Epitaph.  FcSiohe)  echoing, 
as  it  were,  the  verses  of  Plautus ;  c£  the  passage 
(Morcator,  iv.  5) — 

"  Ecastor  lege  dura  vlvont  muUeres, 
Mttltoqoe  Inlqoiore  misenie.  quam  vlrl  .... 
....  Utinam  lex  easeteadem,  quae  uxori  est  viro/' 

Yet  no  writer  tells  more  pointedly  than  Plautus 
the  remedy  which  Roman  matrons  had  adopted 
{Amphitr.  iii.  2) — 

"  Valeas :  tibl  habeas  res  toae^  reddas  meas." 

As  to  the  legal  process  by  whiph  women  com- 
passed this  object,  it  was  probably  similar  to 
their  way  of  enlarging  their  powers  respecting 
TMropefty  and  other  such  matters,  on  which  see 
^ommsen,  book  iii.  13. 
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We  now  bote  among  divines  a  desire  to  im- 
press upon  the  public  mind  the  other,  i>.  the 
purely  theological  idea  that  all  incontinent 
persons  stand  equally  condemned.  They  ^pear 
to  reason  under  a  mixture  of  inflnences — 1.  A 
feeling  of  the  absolute  unity  of  a  married  couple, 
a  Wealthy  bequest  from  the  first  age ;  2.  Indig- 
nation at  marital  license;  3.  Desire  to  find  a 
remedy  for  woman's  wrong;  4.  The-  wish  to 
recommend  celibacy  by  contrast  with  the  "  ser- 
vitude" of  marriage. 

Lactantius  (as  might  be  expected  from  his 
date)  fixes  upon  points  1  and  2.  He  finds  fault 
with  the  Imperial  law  in  two  respects — ^that 
adultery  could  not  be  committed  with  any  but  a 
free  woman,  and  that  by  its  inequality  it  tended 
to  excuse  the  severance  of  the  one  married  body. 
InsHt,  vi.  23.  "Non  enim,  sicut  juris  pnblici 
ratio  est ;  sola  mulier  adulters  est,  quae  habet 
alium ;  maritus  autem,  etiamsi  plures  habeat,  a 
crimine  adulterii  solutus  est.  Sed  divina  lex  ita 
duos  in  matrimonium,  quod  est  in  corpus  unnm, 
pari  jure  conjungit,  ut  adulter  habeator,  qais^ 
quis  compagem  corporis  in  diveisa  distraxerit." 
Cf.  next  page-—"  Dissociari  enim  corpus,  et  dis" 
trahi  Deus  noluit."  It  would  seem  therefore 
that  this  Father  would  really  alter  the  ordinary 
meaning  of  the  woM  aduUerium,  and  explain  the 
offenoe  differently  from  its  civil-law  definition. 
He  would  extend  it  to  every  incontinent  act  of 
every  married  person,  on  the  ground  that  by 
such  an  act  the  marriage  unity  enforced  by  our 
Loi*d  is  broken.  It  is  true  that  another  view 
may  be  taken  of  the  words  of  Lactantius.  They 
may  be  considered  as  rhetoric  rather  than  logic, 
both  here  and  in  Epitome  8,  where  the  same 
line  of  thought  is  repeated ;  but  this  is  a  ques- 
tion of  constant  recurrence  in  the  Fathers,  and 
reminds  us  of  Selden's  celebrated  saying.  The 
student  will  in  each  case  form  his  own  judg- 
ment ;  in  this  instance  he  may  probably  think 
the  statement  too  precise  to  be  otherwise  than 
literal. 

The  same  must  be  said  of  Ambrose,  whose 
dictum  has  been  made  classical  by  Gratian.  Yet 
it  should  be  observed  that  he  is  not  always  con- 
sistent with  himself,  e.g.  {Hexaem.  v.  7)  he  lays 
it  down  that  the  married  are  both  in  spirit  and 
in  body  one,  hence  adultery  is  contrary  to  nature. 
We  expect  the  same  prefiitory  explanation  as 
from  Lactantius,  but  find  the  old  view :  **  Nolite 
quaerere,  viri,  alienum  thorum,  nolite  insidiari 
alienae  copulae.  Grave  est  adulterinm  et  naturae 
injuria."  So  again,  in  Luc.  lib.  2,  sub  init.,  he 
attaches  this  ^rm  to  the  transgression  of  an 
espoused  woman. 

The  celebrated  passage,  one  chief  support  of  a 
distinction  which  has  affected  the  law  and  lan- 
guage of  modem  Europe  (quoted  by  Gratian, 
J)ecret.  ii.  c.  32,  q.  4),  occurs  in  Ambrose's  Defence 
of  Abraham  (De  Abr,  Patr.  i.  4).  We  give  it  as 
in  Gratian  for  the  sake  of  a  gloss:  "Kemo  sibi 
blandiatur  de  legibus  hominum"  (gloss— quae 
dicunt  quod  adulterium  non  committitur  cum 
soluta  sed  cum  nupta)  "Omne  stuprum  adulte* 
rium  est :  nee  viro  licet  quod  mulieri  non  lioet. 
Eadem  a  viro,  quae  ab  uxore  debetur  castimonia. 
Quicquid  in  ea  quae  non  sit  legitima  uxor,  com- 
missum fuerit,  adulterii  crimine  damnatur." 
This  extract  sounds  in  itself  distinct  and  con- 
secutive. But  when  the  Apology  is  read  as  a 
whole,  exactness  seems  to  vanish.    It  is  divided 
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mto  tbra  maio  2i«ads  Or  defVMifimesi  tst,  Abm- 
ham  IWvd  bcfiare  tiie  law  which  forbade  adultery-, 
therefore  he  oould  not  have  committed  it.  **  Deiu 
ia  I^uadiao  licet  eonjagium  laudaverit,  non  adol- 
terivm  damoaTerat.''  It  is  hard  to  understand 
how  soeh  a  senteaoe  could  hare  been  written  in 
the  faoe  of  Hatt.  six.  4^,  or  how  so  great  an 
authoritj  oouJd  forget  that  the  rerj  idea  of  conr 
/iM^'an  implied  the  wrong  of  advUUriwoi,  2ndly, 
Abraham  was  actuated  by  the  mere  desire  of 
oikpring ;  and  Sarah  herself  gave  him  her  hand- 
maideB.  Her  example  (with  Leah's  and  Bachers) 
is  tuned  into  a  moral  lesson  against  iemale 
jealousy,  and  then  men  are  admonished — '*  Nemo 
feibi  biandiator,*'  hub^  as  above  quoted.  3rdly. 
Gdat.  ir.  21-4,  ia  referred  to,  and  the  conclusion 
4nwn,  ^Qnod  ergo  putsa  esse  peccatnm,  adver- 
tts  esse  mysteriom ; "  and  again  ^  haec  quae  in 
fifuram  oontingebant,  illis  crimini  non  erant/' 
We  have  sketched  this  chapter  of  Ambrose  be- 
cause of  the  great  place  assigned  him  in  the 
eoatwirersy  of  Western  against  £astem  Church 
law. 

Another  passage  referred  to  in  this  Q.  ^  Dicat 
aliqaisy"  is  the  9th  section  of  a  sermon  on  John' 
the  Baptist,  formerly  numbered  65,  now  52  (£d. 
Beaed.  App.  p.  462),  and  the  work  of  an  Am- 
brosiaster.  But  here  the  adulternun  (filii  testes 
adolterii)  is  the  act  of  an  unmarried  man  with 
bis  ancilla  (distinguished  from  a  concubine,  J)e^ 
eret:  L  DuL  34,  *^  ConctAina  autem,"  seq.),  i.e. 
a  sort  of  Omtubemium  is  called  by  a  word 
which  brings  it  within  the  letter  of  the  7th 
Goomandment. 

Perhaps  Ambrose  and  his  pseudonym,  like 
many  others,  saw  no  rery  great  difference  be- 
tween the  prohibition  of  sins  secundum  literam 
aad  apcuadum  cautlogiam — aa,  for  example,  idola- 
try is  adultery.  It  seems  dear  that  he  did  not 
with  Lsctantina  form  an  ideal  of  marriage  and 
tben  oondemn  whaterer  contradicted  it.  His 
laaguage  on  wedlock  in  Paradise  forbids  this 
expliaation. 

Looking  eaatwards,  there  is  a  £imous  sermon 
(37,  aL  31)  preached  by  Gregory  Nazianxen,  in 
wbksh  he  blenda  together  the  points  we  have 
nambered  2,  3,  and  4.  He  starts  (tI.)  from  the 
iDeqaafity  of  haws.  Why  should  the  woman  be 
restrained,  the  man  left  free  to  sin  ?  The  Latin 
rerswB  is  incorrect ;  it  so  renders  Karaitapytitiy 
as.  to  introduce  the  hUr  notion  of  adolterium. 
Gregory  thinks  (more  ^tfsopt)  that  the  inequality 
csme  to  pass  because  men  were  the  law-makers ; 
farther,  that  it  is  contrary  to  (a)  the  5th  Com- 
maodment,  which  honours  the  mother  as  well  as 
the  fiither ;  (6)  the  equal  creation,  resurrection, 
aad  redemption  of  both  sexes ;  and  (c)  the  mys- 
tical representation  of  CSirist  and  His  Church. 
A  healthy  tone  is  felt  in  much  6f  what  Gre- 
gory aaya,  but  (ix.)  the  good  of  marriage  is  de- 
*%rU)ed  by  a  definition  fiir  inferior  in  life  and 
spixituatity  to  that  of  the  pagan  Modestinus, 
sad  (in  x.)  naturally  follows  a  preference  for  the 
&r  higher  good  of  celibacy,  llie  age  was  not  to 
be  tnuted  on  this  topic  which  formed  an  under- 
lying motive  with  most  of  the  great  diyines, 

Cbryseatom  notices  the  chief  texts  in  his 
ExfotOortf  HomiUee,  For  these  we  cannot  afford 
spsee,  aod  they  are  easily  found.  We  are  more 
coneemed  with  his  sermon  on  the  BUI  of  Divorce 
C«d.  Bened.  iii.  19a-209>  « It  is  commonly  called 
•daltery,"  he  says  in  substance,  "  when  a  man 


wrongs  a  married  woman.  I,  however,  affirm  it 
of  a  married  man  who  sins  with  the  unmarried. 
F*or  the  essence  of  the  crime  depends  on  the  con- 
dition of  the  injuren  as  well  as  the  injured. 
Tell  me  not  of  outward  laws.  I  will  declare  to 
thee  the  law  of  God.*'  Yet  we  encounter  a 
qualification :  the  offence  of  a  husband  with  the 
unmarried  is  (p.  207)  /toixc^or  ertpov  cTBos. 
We  also  find  the  preacher  dwelling  with  great 
force  upon  the  lifelong  servitude  (SovXcfa)  of 
marriage,  and  we  perceive  from  comparing  other 
passages  that  there  ii  an  intentional  contrast 
with  the  ]y>ble  freedom  of  celibacy. 

Asterjus  of  Amaseia  has  a  forcible  discourse 
(printed  by  Combefis,  and  particularly  worth 
reading)  on  the  question:  ^An  lioeat  homini 
dimittere  nxorem  suam,  quacunque  ex  causa  ?  " 
The  chief  part  of  it  belongs  to  our  next  division, 
but  towaids  the  end,  after  disposing  of  insuffi- 
cient causes,  he  enters  on  the  nature  of  adul- 
tery. Here  (as  he  says)  the  preacher  stands  by 
the  husband.  ^  Nam  cum  duplici  fine  matrimo- 
nia  contrahuntur,  benevolentiae  ac  quaerendorum 
liberorum,  neutrum  in  adulterio  continetur.  Nee 
enim  affectui  locus,  ubi  in  alteram  animus 
inclinat ;  ac  sobolis  omne  decus  et  gratia  perit, 
quando  liberi  confonduntur."  Our  strong  Teu- 
tonic instincts  feel  the  truth  of  these  words. 
Asteriufl  then  insists  on  mutual  good  faith,  and 
passes  to  the  point  that  the  laws  of  this  world 
are  lenient  to  the  sins  of  husbands  who  excuse 
their  own  license  by  the  plea  of  privileged 
harmlessness.  He  replies  that  all  women  are 
the  daughters  or  wives  of  men.  Some  man 
must  feel  each  woman's  degradation.  He  then 
refers  to  Scripture,  and  concludes  with  precepts 
on  domestic  virtue  and  example.  The  sermon 
of  Asterius  shows  how  kindred  sms  may  be 
thoroughly  condemned  without  abolishing  •esta- 
blished distinctions.  But  it  also  shows  a  gene- 
ral impression  that  the  distinctions  of  the  Forum 
were  pressed  by  apologists  of  sin  into  their  own 
baser  service. 

Jerome's  celebrated  case  of  Fabiola  cbiims  a 
few  lines.  It  was  not  really  a  divorce  propter 
aduHeriwnj  but  parallel  to  the  hhttory  told  by 
Justin  Martyr.  The  points  for  us  are  the 
antithesis  between  Panlus  noster  and  Papini- 
anus  (with  Paulus  Papiniani  understood) 
and  the  assertion  that  the  Roman  law  tui-ned 
upon  dignity — i^,  the  matrona  as  distingubhed 
from  the  anctUula,  Jerome  feels  most  strongly 
the  unity  of  marriage,  and  joins  with  it  the 
proposition  that  the  word  Man  contains  Woman. 
He  therefore  says  that  1  Cor.  vi.  16,  applies 
equally  to  both  sexes.  Moreover,  the  same 
tendency  appears,  as  in  Chrysostom,  to  de- 
press wedlock  in  favour  of  celibacy.  Marriage 
is  servitude,  and  the  yoke  must  be  equal,  "  £adem 
servitus  pari  oonditione  censetur."  But  the 
word  aduiteriftm  is  employed  coiTectly ;  and  in 
another  place  (on  Hosea,  ii.  2)  he  expre&^Iy 
draws  the  old  distinction — "  Fornicaria  est,  quae 
cum  pluribus  copulatur.  Adultera,  quae  unum 
virum  deserens  alteri  jungitur."  • 

Augustine,  like  Lactantius,  }K)sits  an  idea  of 
marriage  (De  Qenesi,  ix.  12  [vii.]  ).  It  possesses  a 
Good,  consisting  of  three  thinga— /c^s,  proles^ 


»  Tbe  innvpta  who  offends  cum  viro  eon^^uffoto  Is  not 
here  made  an  adoltereas;  Jerome's  remedy  might  bavn 
been  a  specific  constitutton. 
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sacramentum.  **  In  fide  attenditiir  ne  praeter  vln* 
calum  conjugsle,  cum  altera  yel  altero  concnm- 
batnr."  But  (Quaest.  in  Exod.  71)  he  feels  a 
difficulty  about  words — **  Item  quaeri  solet  utrum 
moechiae  nomine  etiam  fomieatio  teneatur.  Hoc 
enim  Graecum  verbum  est,  quo  jam  Scriptura 
utitur  pro  Latino.  Moechos  tamen  Graeci  nonnisi 
adulteros  dicunt.  Sed  utique  ista  Lex  non  solts 
viris  in  populo,  verum  etiam  feminis  data  est " 
(Jerome,  supra,  thought  of  this  point);  how 
much  more  bj  "  non  moechaberis,  uterque  sezus 
astringitur,  ....  Ac  per  hoc  si  femina 
moecha  est,  habens  Tirum,  concuml^ndo  cum 
eo  qui  vir  ejus  non  est,  etiamsi  ille  non  habeat 
uxorem ;  profecto  moechus  est  et  vir  habens 
uxorem,  concumbendo  cum  ea  quae  uxor  ejus 
non  est,  etiamsi  ilia  non  habeat  virum."  He 
goes  on  to  quote  Matt.  t.  32,  and  infers  "  omnis 
ergo  moechia  etiam  fornicatio  in  Scripturis 
dicitur  —  sed  utrum  etiam  omnis  fornicatio 
moechia  dici  possit,  in  eisdem  Scripturis  non 
mihi  interim  occun*it  locutionis  exemplum." 
His  final  conclusion  is  that  the  greater  sin  im- 
plies the  less — a  part  the  whole. 

Augustine's  sermon  (ix.  al.  96)  De  decern 
Chordia  is  an  expansion  of  the  above  topics.  In 
3  (iii.)  occurs  the  clause  quoted  Decret.  iL  32,  q. 
6.  (a  quaestio  wholly  from  Augustine) — *'Non 
moechaberis:  id  est,  non  ibis  ad  aliquam  aliam 
praater  uxorem  tuam."  He  adds  some  particulars 
reminding  us  of  Asterius.  On  the  7th  Com- 
mandment, which  Augustine  calls  his  5th  string, 
he  says,  11  (ix.),  "  In  ilia  video  jacere  totum  pene 
genus  humanuro;"  and  mentions  that  false 
witness  and  fraud  were  held  in  horror,  but  (12) 
**si  quis  Yolutatur  cum  ancillis  suis,  amatur, 
blandc  accipitur ;  convertuntur  vulnera  in  joca." 

We  cannot  pass  by  two  popes  cited  by  Gra- 
tian.  One  .is  Innocent  I.,  whose  4th  canon  Ad 
Exup.  stands  at  the  end  of  same  c.  32,  q.  5.  **  £t 
illud  desideratum  est  scin,  cur  communicantes 
viri  cum  adulteris  uxoribus  non  conveniant: 
cum  contra  uxores  in  consortio  adulterorum 
virorum  manere  videantur."  The  gloss  explains 
*^  communicantes "  of  husbands  who  commit  a 
liice  sin  with  their  wives.  But  this  may  or  may 
not  mean  that  they  sinned  cum  conjugatis,  and 
the  words  "  pari  ratione,"  which  follow,  to  be- 
come decisive  must  be  read  with  special  emphasis. 
The  other  is  the  great  Gregory,  quoted  earlier 
in  siime  q.  5.  The  passage  is  from  Greg.  Mag, 
Moratium,  lib.  21,  in  cap.  Jobi  xxxi.  9;  and  as 
it  is  truncated  in  quotation,  we  give  the  main 
line  of  thought,  omitting  parentheses :  **  Quam- 
vis  nonnunquam  a  reatu  adnlterii  nequa^uam 
discrepet  culpa  fornicationis  (Matt.  v.  28,  quoted 
and  expounded).  Tamen  plerumque  ex  loco  vel 
oi*dine  concupiscentis  discemitur  (instance).  In 
personis  tamen  non  dissimilibus  idem  luxuriae 
distinguitur  reatus  in  quibus  fornicationis  culpa, 
quia  ab  adulterii  reatu  diseernitur,  praedicatoris 
egregii  lingua  tesUtur  (1  Cor.  vi.  9)."  The  dif- 
ference between  the  two  sins  is  next  confirmed 
from  Job.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  old  juridical 
sen.se  of  aduiterium  is  not  taken  away  by  these 
expository  distinctions. 

We  now  come  to  the  event  which  gives  signi- 
ficance and  Jiving  interest  to  our  recital  of 
opinions.  The  canon  law  of  Rome  took  ground 
which  allied  it  on  this  as  on  other  questions 
with  what  appeared  to  be  the  rights  of  women. 
Its  treatment  of  cases  arising  out  of  the  7th 


Commandment  widened  the  separation  of  Eaat 
and  West,  and  left  a  mark  on  those  barbarian 
nations  which  owed  their  civilization  or  their 
fiiith  to  pontifical  Rome.  Our  business  here  is 
only  with  a  definition,  but  canonists  followed 
civilians  in  working  their  doctrine  out  to  its 
more  remote  consequences,  and  some  of  these 
would  form  a  curious  chapter  in  history. 

The  essence  of  the  pontifical  definition  is  not 
that  a  wife  is  the  aduUera,  and  her  paramour 
the  adulter,  but  that  the  offence  be  committed 
^*cum  persona  conjugate,"  whether  male  or 
female.  Hence  it  comprehends  two  distinct 
degrees  of  criminality.  It  is  called  aimptex  in 
two  cases,  "  cum  solutus  concnmbit  cum  conju- 
gata,  vel  conjugatus  cum  solute."  It  is  called 
duf^  **cum  conjugatus  concnmbit  cum  conju- 
gata."  These  distinctions  are  taken  from  F.  L. 
Ferraris,  Prcmpta  Bibliotheca  (ed.  1781),  in  verbo. 
They  rest  upon  the  Decretum  as  referred  to  by 
Ferraris,  part  2,  cause  32,  quaest.  4.  But  the 
extracts  we  gave  from  qs.  5  and  6  should  not  ho 
neglected. 

The  Decretum,  according  to  C.  Butler  (^Horae 
Uuridicae  Subsecivae,  p.  168),  is  made  up  from 
(1)  decrees  of  councils,  (2)  letters  of  pontics, 
(3)  writings  of  doctors.  But  on  our  subject  the 
last-named  is  the  real  source — e.g»  q.  4  is  from 
the  moral  and  doctrinal  writings  of  Augustine, 
Ambrose,  Jerome,  and  Gregory  I. ;  q.  6  wholly 
from  Augustine.  This  is  a  very  noteworthy 
fact,  since  it  tends  to  confirm  a  conclusion  that 
canonists  had  previously  agreed  with  the  civil 
law  so  fiir  as  concerns  its  definition  of  the  crime. 
Gratian  would  never  have  contented  himself  with 
quoting  theologians  if  he  could  have  found 
councils,  or  canonical  writings  accepted  by  coun- 
cils, to  support  his  own  decisions. 

Such,  then,  is  one  not  unimportant  antithesis  in 
the  wide  divergence  between  East  and  West.  It 
would  form  an  interesting  line  of  inquiry  (but 
beyond  our  province)  to  use  this  antithesis  as  a 
clue  in  those  mixed  or  doubtful  cases  i>f  descent 
where  the  main  life  of  national  codes  and  cus- 
toms is  by  some  held  homesprung,  by  others 
given  to  old  Rome,  and  by  a  third  party  derived 
from  Latin  Christianity.  • 

Through  all  inquiry  on  this  subject  the  stu- 
dent must  bear  in  mind  that  a  confusion  of 
thought  has  followed  the  change  in  law;  e.g, 
Ducange,  Glossar,,  s.  v.,  commences  his  article 
with  a  short  quotation  from  Gregory  of  Nyssa*8 
4th  can.  ad  Let.  (explained  above),  but  the  sen- 
tence cited  contains  the  opinion,  not  of  the 
saint,  but  of  the  objector  whom  he  is  answering. 
Ducange  proceeds  to  trace  the  same  idea  through 
various  codes  without  a  suspicion  that  he  has 
begun  by  applying  to  one  age  the  tenets  of  an- 
other. The  diificulty  of  avoiding  similar  mis- 
takes is  greater  than  at  first  sight  might  have 
been  anticipated.  In  the  Dictionnaires  of  Tre- 
voux,  Furetifere,  Richelet,  and  Danet,  avoutrie 
or  aduUere  is  explained  from  papal  law  or  Thorn. 
Aquin.,  while  the  citations  mostly  give  the  older 
sense.  In  Chaucer's  Perwnia  Tcde  we  find  the 
same  word  {avcMirie)  defined  after  the  civilians, 
but  soon  after  he  mentions  '*  mo  spices  "  (more 
species)  taken  from  the  other  acceptation.  John- 
son gives  to  adultery  the  papal  meaning,  but  his 
sole  example  is  from  pagan  Rome,  and  most 
modem  English  dictionary  makers  are  glad  to 
copy  Johaaon.    A  atill  more  striking  instance 
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of  eonfbonded  explanations  ocean  in  a  remark* 
kbie  dklo^e  between  the  doctor  and  his  friend, 
Tt>l.  iii.  46,  of  Croker's  BowtccU, 

The  natttral  inference  is  that  the  above-men- 
ti<«ed  authors  were  not  conyersant  with  the 
great  change  of  diefinition  undergone  by  the  word 
Idultenr  and  its  equiralents.  Bat  when  those 
who  wnte  on  the  specialties  of  church  history 
and  antiquities  quote  Fathers,  councils,  jurists, 
Mid  decretals,  they  ought  in  reason  to  note  how 
he  the  common  terms  which  their  catenae  link 
t(ig?ther  are  or  are  not  used  in  the  same  sense 
throughout.  Thb  precaution  has  been  generally 
se^ifcted  as  regards  the  subject  of  this  article, 
—hence  endle^  confusion. 

Immediately  upon  the  nature  of  th^  crime  (as 
legally  defined)  tbllowed  its  Classification.  By 
Ltx  JtUiOj  48  Dij^.,  i.  1,  it  was  placed  among 
public  wrongs.  But  a  public  wrong  does  not 
accessarUy  infer  a  public  right  of  prosecution ; 
tee  Golhofred's  note  on  Cod,  Theod,  9,  tit.  7,  s.  2. 
— '^Aliud  est  publicum  crimen;  aliud  publica 
accu&atio.'*  For  Publica  Judicia,  cf.  Dig.  as 
abore  and  lastttui.  Justin,  4,  18,  st<&  tfit^. 

Under  Augustus  the  husband  was  preferred  as 
prosecator,  next  the  wife's  father.  The  hus- 
bttod  was  in  danger  of  incurring  the  guilt  of 
}trucQration  (lenocimum)  if  he  failed  to  prose^ 
cQte  (48,  IXg.  T.  2,  §  2,  and  29,  sub  init. ;  also 
i^  Cod.  Jtut.  9,  2).  He  must  open  proceedings  by 
reading  a  divorce  to  his  wife  (48,  Dig.  r.  2,  §  2  *, 
11,  §  10;  and  29,  imt.y.  Thus  divorce  was  made 
aa  essential  penalty,  thoi^h  far  from  being  the 
whole  punishment.  By  Nocell.  117,  c.  8,  pro- 
ceedittga  might  commence  before  the  divorce. 
Such  prosecntion  had  60  days  allowed  for  it, 
aad  these  must  be  dies  utilis.  The  husband's 
choice  of  days  was  large,  as  his  libellus  might 
be  presented  **  de  piano,"  t.«.,  the  judge  not  sit- 
ting "pro  tribunali"  (48,  Dig.  v.  11,  §  6;  and 
U,  §  2)l  The  husband  might  also  accuse  for  4 
months  farther,  but  not  "jure  mariti,"  only  "  ut 
'Ittirb  extranens"  (Goth,  on  11,  §  6).  For  ex- 
ample, see  Tacit.  Ann.  ii.  85;  Labeo  called 
to  account  by  the  praetor  (cf.  Orell.  note), 
for  not  having  aocaaed  his  wife,  pleads  that  his 
»>t  days  had  not  elapsed.  After  this  time  an 
extranens  might  intervene  for  4  months  of  avail- 
able days  (tit,  of  Dig.  last  quoted,  4,  §  1). 
if  the  divorced  w^ife  married  before  accusation, 
it  vas  necessary  to  begin  with  the  adulterer  (2, 
ihit.;  39,  §  3).  The  wife  might  then  escape 
throogh  fiulure  of  the  plaint  against  him  (17, 
i^y  He  was  liable  for  five  continuous  years 
«TeD  though  she  were  dead  (11,  §  4;  39,  §  2), 
and  his  death  did  not  shield  her  (19,  init.\  but 
that  period  barred  all  accusation  against  both 
ofiieiiders(29,  §  5;  and  31 ;  also  9,  Cod.  J,  9,  6). 
loderConstantine,  A  J).  326  (9,  Cod,  Theod.  7,  2, 
and  9,  Cod.  J,  9,  30),  the  right  of  public  prose- 
cution was  taken  away.  Tiae  prosecutors  were 
thiu  arranged:  htLsband;  wife's  relations,  t.«. 
&ther,  brotl^er,  father's  brother,  mother's  brother. 
This  order  remained  unaltered  (see  BaUam.  Schoi. 
in  BeTereg.  Pandect,  i.  408,  and  BUtstaris  Syn- 
^<t^tna,  p.  185). 

The  Mosaic  law,  like  the  Roman,  made  this 
<^ffence  a  public  wrong,  and  apparently  also  a 
matter  for  public  prosecution;  compare  Deut. 
xxii.  22,  with  John  viiL  3  and  10.  As  long  as 
the  penalty  of  death  was  enforced,  the  husband 
OMld  not  condone.    Bat  in  later  times  he  might 


content  himself  with  acting  under  Deut.  zxiv.  1- 
4.  See  Matt,  i^  19.  [Espousals  count  as  matri- 
mony under  Jewish  law  even  more  strongly  than 
under  Roman  ;  compare  Deut.  xxii.  23,  seq.^  with 
48,  Dig.  V,  13,  §  3].  See  also  Hosea,  ii.  2,  ui.  1, 
and  parallel  passages. 

By  canon  law  all  known  sins  are  scandals,  and 
as  such  public  wrongs ;  cf.  Gothofr.  marg.  annot. 
on  Dig.  48,  tit.  1,  s.  1 ;  Grat.  Decret  ii.  c.  6,  9,  1 ; 
J.  Clarus,  Sent.  Rec,  v.  1,6;  and  on  Adultery, 
Blackstone,  iii.  8,  1,  and  iv.  4,  11.  This  offence 
became  known  to  Church  authorities  in  various 
ways ;  see  Basil  34 ;  Innocent  ad  Exup.  4 ;  and 
£lib.  76,  78,  Greg.  Nyss.  4,  where  confesf.ion 
mitigates  punishment.  A  similar  allowance  for 
self-accusation  is  found  in  regard  of  other  crimes, 
ejg.  Greg.  Thaum.  cans.  8  and  9; 

The  Church  agreed  with  the  State  in  not 
allowing  a  husband  to  condone  (Basil,  9  and 
21),  and  on  clerks  especially  (Neocaesarea,  8). 
Divines  who  were  not  canonists  differed  consi- 
derably. Hermas's  Pastor  (Mandat,  iv.)  allowed 
and  urged  one  reconciliation  to  a  penitent  wife. 
Augustine  changed  his  mind ;  compare  De  Adul- 
terin,  Conjug.  lib.  ii.  8  (ix.)  with  Ritractat.  lib. 
i.  xix.  6.  In  the  first  of  these  places  he  hesitates 
between  condonation  and  divorce;  opposes  for- 
giveness *'  per  claves  regni  caelorum  "  to  the  pro« 
hibitions  of  law  ^  secundum  terrenae  civitatis 
modum,"  and  concludes  by  advising  continence, 
which  no  law  forbids.  In  the  latter  passage  he 
speaks  of  divorce  as  not  only  allowed  but  com- 
manded. "  £t  ubi  dixi  hoc  permissum  esse,  non 
jussum  ;  non  attend!  aliam  Scripturam  dicentem  ; 
Qui  tenet  adulteram  stultus  et  impius  est" 
(Prov.  x\iii.  22  ;  Ixx.). 

A  public  wrong  implied  civil  rights ;  therefore 
this  offence  was  the  crime  of  free  persons  (Dig. 
48,  tit.  5,  8.  6  init.).  **  Inter  liberas  tantum  per- 
sonas  adulterium  stuprumve  passas  Lex  Julia 
locum  habet."  Cf.  Cod.  J.  9,  tit.  9,  s.  23  init.  A 
slave  was  capable  only  of  Contubernium  (see  Ser^ 
vus  and  Matrimonium  in  Diet.  Antiq.').  Servitude 
annulled  marriage  (Dig.  24,  tit.  2,  s.  1),  or  rather 
made  it  null  from  the  first  (Novell.  Just.  22.  8,  9, 
10).  *^  Ancillam  a  toro  abjicere  "  is  laudable  ac- 
cording to  Pope  Leo  I.  (Ad  JRustic.  6).  That 
Christian  princes  attempted  to  benefit  slaves 
rather  by  manumission  than  by  ameliorating  the 
servile  condition,  we  see  from  the  above-quoted 
Novell,  and  from  Harmenop.  Proch.  i.  14;  the 
slave  (sec.  1)  is  competent  to  no  civil  relatione, 
and  (sec.  6)  his  state  is  a  quasi-death. 

Concubinage  was  not  adultery  (Dig.  25,  tit.  7, 
s.  3,  §  1);  but  a  concubine  might  become  an  adult- 
eress, because,  though  not  an  «j»>r,  she  ought  to 
be  a  madrono,  and  could  therefore,  if  unfaithful,  be 
accused,  not  jure  mariti^  but  jure  extranet.  For 
legal  conditions,  see  Cod.  J,  5,  tit.  26  and  27,  Just. 
Novell.  18,  c.  5 ;  also  74  and  89.  Leo  (Nov.  91) 
abolished  concubinage  on  Christian  grounds.  For 
the  way  in  which  the  Church  regai-ded  it,  cf. 
Bals.,  on  Basil,  26,  and  Cone,  Jhlet.  i.  17 ;  also 
August.  Quaest.  in  Genesim,  90,  De  Fid.  et  Op, 
35  (xix.),  and  Serm.  392,  2.  Pope  Leo  I.  (Ad 
Bustic.  4,  cf.  6,  as  given  by  Mansi)  seems  to  make 
the  legal  concubine  a  mere  ancilla;  cf.  Grat. 
Decret,  I.  Diet,  34  (ut  supra)  and  Diet.  Antiq.  s.  v. 

We  now  come  to  much  the  gravest  conse- 
quence of  a  classification  under  public  wrongs — 
its  effect  on  woman's  remedy.  By  Lex  Julia,  the 
wife  has  nc  power  of  plaint  against  the  husband 
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for  adulteiy  an  a  public  wrong  (fiod.  «/.  9. 
tit.  9,  8.  1.).  Thib  evidently  flows  from  the  de* 
finition  of  the  crime,  but  the  glossators'  reasons 
are  curious.  She  cannot  conplain  jwre  tnariti 
jlwcause  she  is  not  a  husband,  nor  jure  extranei 
because  she  is  a  woman. 

llie  magistrate  was  bound  by  law  to  inquire 
into  the  morals  of  any  husband  accusing  his  wife 
(Dig.  48,  tit.  3, 8. 1 3  §  5>  This  section  is  from  an 
Antonine  rescript  quoted  at  greater  length  from 
the  CocL  Gregorian,  by  Augustine,  Dc  Omjug, 
AduUerin.  lib.  ii.  7  (viii.).  The  husband's  guUt 
did  not  act  as  a  compenaatio  criminis.  In  Eng- 
land the  contrary  holds,  and  a  guilty  accuser 
shall  not  prevail  in  his  suit  (see  Bums,  Heel, 
Xaw,  art.  '^Marriage.").  But  the  wife's  real 
remedy  lay- in  the  use  of  divorce  which  during 
the  two  last  centuries  of  the  R<!public  became 
the  common  resource  of  women  under  grieranoes 
real  or  fancied,  and  for  purposes  of  the  wont 
lcind«  There  is  a  graphic  picture  of  thia  side 
of  Roman  life  in  Boissier^s  Cio^ron  H  aea  Anua ; 
and  for  the  literature  and  laws,  see  '^Divor- 
tium "  in  Smith's  Vict,  of  Antiquities.  Bris- 
sonius  de  FvrmtUis  gives  a  collection  of  the 
phrases  used  in  divorcing. 

Constantine  allowed  only  three  causes  on 
either  side — on  the  woman's  these  were  her 
husband's  being  a  homicide,  poisoner,  or  violator 
of  sepulchres  (^Cod.  T/ieod.  3,  tit.  16,  s.  1 ;  of.  Ikiict. 
Theodor.  64).  This  law  was  too  strict  to  be 
maintained ;  the  variations  of  Christian  princes 
may  be  seen  in  Cod.  J,  5.  tit.  17.  Theodos.  and 
Valentin.  1.  8,  added  to  other  causes  the  hus- 
band's aggravated  incontinency.  Anastasius,  1. 
9,  permitted  divorce  by  common  consent;  this 
again  **  nisi  castitatis  concupiscentia  "  was  taken 
away  by  Justinian  in  his  Novett.  117,  which  (cap. 
9)  allowed  amongst  other  causes  the  husband's 
gross  unchastity.  Justin  restored  divorce  by 
common  consent. 

The  Church  viewed  the  general  liberty  to  re- 
pudiate under  the  civil  law,  with  jealousy;  cf. 
Greg.  Nazioux.  Epp.  144,  5  (al.  176,  181X  and 
Victor  Antiochen.  on  Mark  x.  4-12.  But  it  was 
felt  that  women  must  have  some  remedy  for 
extreme  and  continued  wrongs,  and  this  lay  in 
their  using  their  legal  powers,  and  submitting 
the  reasonableness  of  their  motives  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Church.  Basil's  Can.  35  recognizes 
such  a  process ;  see  under  our  Div.  111.  ^ipirituai 
J*€tialties,  No.  2.  Still  from  what  has  been  said, 
it  is  plain  that  divorce  might  become  a  frequent 
occasion  of  adultery,  since  the  Church  held  that 
a  married  person  separated  from  insufficient 
causes  really  continued  in  wedlock.  Re-marriage 
was  therefore  always  a  serious,  sometimes  a  cri- 
minal stepb    [Divorce.] 

Marriage  after  a  wife  s  death  was  also  viewed 
with  suspicion.  Old  Rome  highly  valued  conti- 
nence under  such  circumstances ;  Val.  Max.  ii.  1, 
§  3,  gives  the  fact;  the  feeling  pervades  those 
tender  lines  which  contrast  so  strongly  with 
CatuUuB  V.  ad  Lesbiam— 

"  Ooddit  mea  Jmx,  menmque  Sidus; 

Sed  caram  seqoar ;  srboresqae  ut  olta 

Sub  tellnre  suos  agnnt  amores^ 

Bl  radicibos  ImpUcantar  ImU: 

Sic  noa  oonsociabtanor  sepalU* 

Et  vlvls  erimus  beatlores." 

Similar  to  VaL  Max.  is  Herm.  Mandat.  iv.  4. 
Oregory  Nazianz.  (//om.  37,  a/.  31)  says  that 
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marriage  repreaenta  Christ  and  the  Church, 
and  there  are  not  two  Christs;  the  fixst  mar- 
riage is  law,  a  oecond  an  indulgence,  a  third 
swinish.  Against  marriages  beyond  two,  se« 
Neocaes.  3,  Basil,  4,  and  I^.  NoveU.  90.  Curi- 
ously enough^  Leo  (cf.  Did,  Biog.)  was  him- 
self excommunicated  by  the  patriarch  for  marry- 
ing a  fourth  wife.    [DiaAMY.] 

III.  Penaltiee. — ^We  are  here  at  once  met  by  a 
very  singular  circumstance.  Tribonian  attri- 
butes to  Constantine  and  to  Augustus  two  suspi- 
ciously corresponding  enactments,  both  making 
death  the  penalty  of  this  crime,  and  both  inflict- 
ing that  death  by  the  sword.  The  founder  of 
the  Empire  and  the  first  of  Christian  emperors 
are  thus  brought  into  a  dosenesa  of  juxtaposi- 
tion which  might  induce  the  idea  that  lawyers, 
like  mythical  poets,  cannot  dispense  with  ilpo- 
nyms. 

The  Lex  Julia  furnishes  a  title  to  Cod.  Theod.  9, 
tit.  7 ;  Dig.  48,  Ut. ;  and  Cod.  J.  9,  Ut.  9 ;  but  in 
none  of  these  places  is  the  text  preserved,  and  we 
only  know  it  from  small  excerpts.    The  law  of 
Constantine  in  Cod.  Theod.  9,  Ut.  7,  a.  2,  contains 
no  capital  penalty,  but  in  Cod.  J.  9,  tit.  9,  a.  30, 
after  fifteen  lines  upon  accusation,  six  words 
ore  added — *'  Sacrileges  autem  nnptiorum  gladio 
puniri  oportet."    The  word  ^^sacrilegos"  used 
substanUvely  out  of  its  exact  meaning  is  very 
rare  (see  Facciolati).     For  the  capital  clause, 
ascribied  to  the  Lex  Julia,  see  Indit.  iv.  18, 4  ;  but 
this  clause  has  been  since  the  time  of  Cujacius 
rejected  by  most  critical  jurists  and  historians,  of 
whom  some  maintain  the  law  of  Constantine, 
others  suppose  a  confusion  between  the  great  em- 
peror and  his  sons.    Those  who  charge  Tribonian 
with  enMemata  generally  believe  him  to  have 
acted  the  harmonizer  by  authority  of  Justinian. 
On  these  two  laws  there  is  a  summary  of  the  chs« 
in  Selden,  Uxor,  Ebr.  iii.  12,  with  foot  refercnrc^. 
Another  is  the  comment  in  Gothofred's  ed.  o£Cod. 
Theod.  voL  iv.  296,  7.    Heineccius  is  not  to  he 
blindly  trusted,  but  in  Op.  vol.  III.  his  Syll.  xi.  JJe 
Secta  Triboniaiuhmatiiffum  contains  curious  mat- 
ter, and  misled  Gibbon  into  the  idea  of  a  regular 
school  of  lawyers  answering  this  description. 
The  passages  in  Cujaciua  may  be  traced  through 
each  volume  by  its  index.    See  also  Hofimann, 
Ad  Leg.  JuL  (being  Tract  iv.  in  Fellenberg*a 
Jurispntdeniia  Antiqua) ;  lipdi  Exeurs.  in  Tacit. 
Ann.  iv. ;  Orelli,  on  Tacit.  Ann.  ii.  50 ;  Ortolan, 
Explication  des  Instiiuts,  iii.  p.  791 ;  Sandars, 
On  the  Instittdesy  p.  605 ;  Diet.  Antiq.,  **  Adult- 
erium";  and  Diet,  Biog.,  '*  Justinianus." 

The  fact  most  essential  to  us  is  that  prae- 
Christian  emperors  generally  subsUtuted  their 
own  edicts  for  the  provisions  of  the  Lex  Julia, 
and  that  the  successors  of  Constantine  were 
equally  diligent  in  altering  his  laws.  Histo- 
rians have  frequently  assumed  the  contrary  ; 
Valesius'  note  on  Socrates,  v.  18,  may  serve  by- 
way of  example.  The  Churdi  could  not  avoid 
adapUng  her  canons  to  the  varied  states  of  civil 
legislation;  cf.  SchoUa  on  Can.  Apod,  5,  and 
Trull,  87,  besides  many  other  places.  The  true 
state  of  the  case  will  become  plainer  if  we  briefly 
mention  the  difi^rcnt  ways  in  which  adultery- 
might  be  legally  punished. 

1.  The  Jya  Occidendi,  most  ancient  in  its  ori- 
gin ;  moderated  under  the  Empire ;  but  not  taken 
away  by  Christian  princes.  0>mpare  Dig.  48,  tit. 
5,  8.  20  to  24,  32  and  38,  with  same  48,  tit.  8, 
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L  1.  §  5;  €6(L  J,  9»tit.  9,  s. 4;  and  Fanii  Sectpi. 
S€id€>U.  u.  26.     Iliu  right  is  common  to  most 
utioos,  but  tlie  remarkable  point  is  that  Roman 
Uw  gave  a  greater  prerogattye  of  homicide  to  the 
woman's  father  than  to  her  hosband.    For  a 
dmiUr  coatom  and  feeling,  see  Lane's  Modem 
Rj^jiian  i.  297.    The  Jus  Occidendi  under  the 
Old  Testament  is  treated  by  Selden,  Dv/unf  Nat, 
gt  Gad.  juxta  Discip.  Ebraeor,  It.  3 ;  in  old  and 
modern  France,  by  Dncange  and  Ragueau;  in 
Engtand,  by  Blackstone  and  Wharton.    There  is 
a  pravision  in  Basil's  Can.  34  directing  that  if  a 
woman's  adnltery  becomes  known  to  the  Church 
anthorities  either  by  her  own  confession  or  other* 
wi^she  shall  be  subjected  to  penitence,  but  not 
pjaoed  among  the  pn&blie  penitents,  lest  her  hui- 
band,  seeing  hershooid  surmise  what  has  occurred 
and  sky  her  on  the  spot  (c£  Blastaria  Syntagma^ 
letter  il,  cap.  14).  This  kind  of  summary  renge* 
aace  has  often  been  eon£Bnnded.with  the  penalty 
inflicted  by  courts  of  law,  t^.  its  celebrated  as* 
aertioB  by  €kto  in  A.  Gell.  x.  23,  though  his  words 
**  sine  judido  "  ought  to  hare  prerented  the  mis- 
take.   Examples  of  it  will  be  found  Val.  Max. 
u.  1,  13;  the  chastisement  of  the  historian  Sal- 
lut  is  described  A.  Qell.  xrii.  18 ;  many  illustra- 
tiofts  are  scattered  through  the  satirists,  and* 
oa^  M.  Ann.  Senec,  CotUtvo,  L  4^  is  particularly 
curious. 

2.  The  Household  Tnfntual^  an  institution 
l«tter  known  because  of  the  details  in  Dion. 
Hal.  ii.  25.  The  remarks  of  Mommsen  (i.  5  and 
I2X  should  be  compared  with  Mr.  Hallam's  phi- 
loauphical  maxim  (^'«9^.  io  Middle  AgeSy  art.  54) 
that  the  written  laws  of  free  and  barbaroxis 
natioas  are  generally  made  for  the  purpose  of 
pKTeating  the  infliction  of  arbitrary  punish- 
iMnts.  See  for  the  usage  Val.  Max.  ii.  9, 2,  and 
A.  Uell.  X.  23,  in  which  latter  place  the  husband 
i»  spoken  of  ts  the  wife's  censor,  a  thought  which 
perrades  Origen'a  remarkable  exposition  of  Matt. 
XIX.  d,  9,  compared  with  r.  32  (tomus  xiv.  24). 
The  idea  itself  was  likely  to  be  less  alien  from 
t&e  mind  of  the  Church  because  of  the  patri- 
enjksl  power  which  sentenced  Tamar  to  the 
dames,  and  the  apostolic  principle  that  *^the 
ilead  of  the  Woman  is  the  Man."  It  is  plain, 
howerer,  that  all  private  administration  of  jus- 
tice is  opposed  to  the  whole  tenour  of  Church 
legislation.  But  perhaps  the  most  pleasant  ex- 
ample of  the  Roman  Household  Court  best  shows 
the  strength  and  extent  of  its  jurisdiction.  Pom- 
poaia  Graedna  (Tacit.  Ann,  xiii.  32)  was  so  tried 
on  the  capital  charge  of  foreign  superstition, 
sad  the  noble  matron,  an  early  convert,  as  is 
sometimes  supposed,  to  Christianity,  owed  her 
life  to  the  acquittal  of  her  hnsband  and  his 
haWj  aaaessors. 

^.  X  £ir  more  singular  penalty  on  adultery  is 
nientiooed,  Tacit.  Ann,  h.  85,  Sueton.  Tib,  35,  and 
MrriTale,  r.  197.  It  consisted  in  permitting  a 
inatroa  to  degrade  herself  by  tendering  her  name 
to  tbe  Aediles  for  inaertioo  in  the  register  of  pub- 
lic women.  Tacitus  speaks  of  it  as  **  more  inter 
Teteres  reoeptot,"  and  looks  back  with  evident 
r^znA  upon  the  ages  when  such  shame  was  felt 
to  be  an  ample  chastisement.  His  feeling  is 
shared  by  VaL  Max.  ii.  1.  A  like  custom  sub- 
nsted  before  1833  among  the  modern  Egyptians, 
(«ee  Lane,  L  176-7),  differing  only  in  the  fact  that 
the  degradation  was  compulsory,  a  custom  curi- 
ously parallel  to  a  narrative  of  Socrates,  v.  18, 


(copied  by  Nicepborua,  ziiJ  22)^  who  says  that 
there  remained  at  Rome,  till  abolished  bv  th« 
Christian  Emperor  Theodosius  I.,  places  o^  con- 
finement called  Sistra,  where  women  who  bad 
been  caught' in  breaking  the  7th  Commandment 
were  compelled  to  acts  of  incontiuency,  during 
which  the  attention  of  the  passers-by  was  at- 
tracted by  the  ringing  of  little  bells  in  order  that 
their  ignominy  might  be  known  to  every  one. 
Valerius  has  a  dubious  note  founded  chiefly  on 
a  mistake,  already  observed,  as  to  the  constancy 
of  Roman  punishments.  They  really  were  most 
variable,  and  here  again  Egypt  ofiers  a  parallel, 
cf.  Lane,  i.  462-3.  Niebuhr  {Lectures  on  Roman 
Hist,  i.  270)  thinks  the  unfixed  nature  of  penal- 
ties for  numerotu  offences  in  Greece  and  Rome  a 
better  practice  than  the  positive  enactments  of 
modern  times.    We  now  pass  to 

4.  Judicial  Punishments, — ^Augustine  (Oiv,  Beiy 
ill.  5)  says  that  the  ancient  Romans  did  not  in- 
flict death  upon  adulteresses  (cf.  Liv.  i.  28,  x. 
2,  XXV.  2,  and  xxxix.  18 ;)  those  who  read  Plautus 
will  find  divorce  described  as  their  usual  chas- 
tisement. The  critics  of  Tribonian  generally  be- 
lieve that  Paulus  (Sentent,  ii.  26, 14)  gives  the 
text  of  the  Lex  Julia.  It  commences  with  the 
punishment  of  the  woman,  and  proceeds  to  that 
of  her  paramour  on  the  principle  before  noticed 
of  the  adultera  being  the  true  criminal,  and  the 
adulter  her  accomplice.  After  Constantino, 
though  the  dvil  law  maintains  this  ancient 
position,  there  is  an  apparent  inclination  to  punish 
the  man  as  a  seducer — a  clearly  vital  alteration^ 
and  due  probably  to  Christian  influences. 

Augustine  places  the  lenity  of  old  Rome  to- 
wards adulterous  women  in  contrast  with  the 
severities  exercised  on  Vestal  virgins.  His  state- 
ment is  not  necessarily  impugned  by  those  who 
fank  adultery  among  capital  crimes  (e,  g.  Cod,  J, 
9,  tit.  9,  s.  9),  since  by  some  kinds  of  banishment 
^eximitur  caput  de  ciritate,"  and  hence  the 
phrase  *'ciril  death"  (see  Dig.  48,  tit.  1,  s.  2 ; 
tit.  19,  s.  2 ;  tit.  22,  s.  3-7).  Emperors  varied 
ftx>m  each  other,  and  from  themselves.  Augtistus 
exceeded  his  own  laws  (Tacit.  Ann.  iii.  24).  Ti- 
berius was  perverse  (ibid.  iv.  42).  Appuleins, 
under  the  Antonines,  represents  the  legal  penalty 
as  actual  death,  and  seems  to  imply  that  burn- 
ing the  adulteress  alive  was  not  nn  unknown 
thmg  (^Met.  ix.  ut  supra).  Of  Macrinus  it  is  ex- 
pressly stated  (Jul.  Capit.  12),  ^  Adulterii  reos 
semper  vivos  simul  inoendit,  junctis  corporibus." 
Alexander  Severus  held  to  a  capital  penalty  (Cod. 
J.  9,  tit.  9X  as  above.  Paulus  was  of  his  council 
(cf.  Ael.  Lamprid.  25),  a  fact  favouring  the  sup- 
position that  the  section  (Secept.  Sent.  ii.  26^  14) 
which  mentions  a  punishment  not  capital  must 
represent  an  earlier  law.  Arnobius,  under  Dio- 
cletian (see  Diet.  Biog.\  speaks  of  adultery  as 
capital  (iv.  p.  142,  ed.  Var.).  With  the  above 
precedents  before  him,  the  reader  may  feel  in- 
clined to  distrust  the  charge  of  new  and  Mosaic 
severity  brought  against  Constantino  and  his 
successors  in  chap.  44  of  Gibbon,  vol.  v.  p.  322, 
ed.  Milman  and  Smith. 

Whether  the  disputed  jienal  clause  of  Con- 
stantine  be  genuine  or  not,  by  another  law  of  his 
(Ood.  J.  9,  tit.  11)  a  woman  offending  with  a 
slave  was  capitally  punished,  and  the  slave  burned. 
Constantius  and  Constans  (Cod.  Theod.  11,  tit. 
36,  s.  4)  enacted  **  ))ari  similique  ratione  sacrilogoe 
nuptiarum.  tanquam  manifestos  parricidas,  in- 
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snere  culeo  viTos,  yel  exiitrere,  jadlcautciid  dpor- 
teat."  Compare  IHci»  Antiq.  art.  Leges  Oomeliae, 
^^  Lex  Pompeia  de  Parricidiis/'  and  for  buraing, 
Paali  Sentent,  Rccept.  v.  24.  Baronias  (sub  fin. 
Ann.  339)  has  a  note  on  "  Sacrilego8,"-:~a  word 
which  placed  the  male  offender  in  a  deeply  criminal 
light.  The  execution  of  the  sentence  was  en* 
forced  bj  clear  cases  of  adultery  being  excepted 
from  appeal  {Sent,  Becept,  ii.  26,  17X  and  after- 
wards \Cod,  Theod.  9,  tit.  38,  s.  3-8),  from  the 
Easter  indulgence,  when,  in  Imperial  phrase,  the 
Resurrection  Morning  brought  light  to  the  dark- 
ness of  the  prison,  and  broke  the  bonds  of  the 
transgressor.  Yet  we  may  ask.  Was  the  Con- 
stAntian  law  really  maintained?  Just  thirty 
years  later,  Ammianus  (xxviii.  1)  gives  an  ac- 
count of  the  decapitation  of  Cethegus,  a  senator 
of  Rome ;  but  though  the  sword  was  substituted 
for  fire,  be  reckons  this  act  among  the  outrages 
of  Maximin,  prefect  of  the  city ;  and  how  easily 
a  magisti'ate  might  indulge  in  reckless  barbarity 
may  be  seen  by  the  horrible  trial  for  adultery 
described  by  Jerome  (iicf  Innocent.^  in  which  both 
the  accused  underwent  extreme  tortures.  Again, 
though  the  Theodosian  code  (in  force  from  a.d. 
439)  gave  .apparent  life  to  the  Constantian  law, 
yet  by  a  rescript  of  Majorian  (A.d.  459)  it  is 
ordered  that  the  adulterer  shall  be  punished  '*  as 
under  former  emperors,"  by  banishment  from 
Italy,  with  permission  to  any  one,  if  he  return, 
to  kill  him  on  the  spot  {Novell,  Major.  9).  That 
death  in  various  times  and  places  was  the  penalty, 
seems  clear  from  Jerome  on  Nah.  i.  9 ;  the  Vandal 
customs  in  Salvian,  7;  and  Can.  Wallici,  27. 
Fines  appear  in  later  Welsh,  as  in  Salic  and 
A.  S.  codes.  For  these  and  other  punishments 
among  Christianized  barbarians,  see  Ancient  Lanes 
of  Wales  ;  Lindenbrogii  Cod,  Leg,,  Wllkins,  vol.  i., 
Olaus  Mag.  de  Gent.  Septent,  XIV. ;  and  Ducang« 
8.  V.  and  under  Trotari. 

For  Justinian's  legislation  see  his  134th  Novell, 
Cap.  10  renews  the  Constantian  law  against  the 
male  offender,  extends  it  to  all  abettors,  and  in- 
jflicts  on  the  female  bodily  chastisement,  with 
other  penalties  short  of  death.  Cap.  12  contem- 
plates a  possible  evasion  of  justice,  and  further 
offences,  to  which  are  attached  further  severities. 
Caps.  9  and  13  contain  two  merciful  provisions. 
Leo,  in  his  32nd  Novell,  (cited  by  Harmenop.  as 
19th),  compares  adultery  with  homicide,  and 
punishes  both  man  and  woman  by  the  loss  of 
their  noses  and  other  inflictions.  For  a  6nal 
summary,  cf.  Harmenop.  Proch.  vi.  2,  and  on  the 
punishment  of  incontinent  married  men,  vi.  3. 

Spiritual  penalties  may  be  thus  arranged — 1. 
Against  adultery  strictly  so  called  (Can.  Apost. 
61  al.  60).  A  convicted  adulter  cannot  receive 
orders.~7Ancyra,  20.  Adultera  and  adulter  (so 
Schol.,  husband  with  guilty  knowledge,  Routh 
And  Fleury),  7  yeai-s'  penitence. — Neocaesarea,  1. 
Presbyter  so  offending  to  be  fully  excommunicated 
and  brought  to  penitence. — Neocaesarea,  8.  The 
layman  whose  wife  is  a  convicted  adultera  can- 
not receive  orders.  If  the  husband  be  ah-eady 
ordained,  he  must  put  her  away  under  penalty 
of  deprivation. — Basil,  can.  9.  An  unchaste  wife 
must  be  divorced.  An  unchaste  husband  not  so, 
even  if  adulterous;  this  is  the  rule  of  Church 
custom.  [N.B. — We  place  Basil  here  because  ac- 
cepted by  Trull.  2.}— Basil,  58.  The  adulter  15 
years'  penitence ;  cf.  59,  which  gives  7  years  to 
•imple  iaoontinence,  and  compare  with  both  can. 
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7  and  Scholia. — Gregor.  Nyss.,  can.  4,  prescribes 
18  years  (9  only  for  simple  incontinence). — Basil, 
27,  and  TrulL  26,  forbid  a  presbyter  who  has 
ignorantly  contracted  an  unlawful  marriage  be- 
fore orders  to  discharge  his  functions,  but  do  not 
degrade  him. — Basil,  39.  An  adultera  living  with 
her  paramour  is  guilty  of  continued  crime.  This 
forbids  her  marriage  with  him,  as  does  also  the 
civil  law.  Cf.  on  these  marriages  Triburiense,  40, 
49,  and  51. — On  intended  and  incipient  sin,  com- 
pare Neocaesarea,  4,  with  Basil,  70  (also  Scholia) 
and  Blastaris  Syntagma^  cap.  xvi. — The  synod  of 
Eliberis,  though  held  A.D.  305,  was  not  accepted 
by  any  Universal  Council,  but  it  represents  an 
important  part  of  the  Western  Church,  and  its 
canons  on  discipline  are  strict.  The  following 
arrangement  will  be  found  useful.  Eliberis,  19. 
Sin  of  Clerisy.  (Cf.  Tarracon.  9.)--31.  Of  young 
men. — 7.  Sin,  if  repeated. — 69.  Of  married  men 
and  women.---47.  If  habitual  and  with  relapse 
after  penitence. — 64.  Of  women  continuing  with 
their  accomplices ;  cf.  69. — 65.  Wives  of  clerks. 
— ^70.  Husbands'  connivance  (F.  Mendoza  remarks 
on  the  antiquity  of  this  sin  in  Spain). — 78.  Of 
married  men  with  Jewesses  or  Pagans. 

2.  Against  Adultery  as  under  Spiritual  but  not 
Civil  Law. — Both  canonists  and  divines  joined  with 
our  Saviour's  precepts,  Prov.  xviii.  23 ;  Jer.  iii.  1 
(both  LXX) ;  1  Cor.  vi.  16,  and  vii.  11-16  and  39. 
They  drew  two  conclusions :  (1)  Divorce,  except 
for  adultery,  is  adultery.  Under  this  fell  the 
questions  of  enforced  continence,  and  of  marriage 
after  divorce.  (2)  To  retain  an  adulterous  wife 
is  also  adultery — a  point  disputed  by  divines,  e^. 
Augustine,  who  yielded  to  the  text  in  Proverbs 
{Retract,  i.  xix.  6).  These  divisions  should  be 
remembered  though  the  points  are  often  blended 
in  the  canons. 

Can.  Apost.  5.  No  one  in  higher  orders  to 
cast  out  his  wife  on  plea  of  religion.  This  is 
altered  as  regards  bishops  by  Trull.  12,  but 
the  change  (opposed  to  African  feeling)  was  not 
enough  to  satisfy  Rome.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that,  though  divorce  was  restrained  by 
Constantine,  whose  own  mother  had  thus  suf- 
fered (see  Eutrop.  ix.  22),  his  law  was  relaxed 
by  Theod.  and  Valentin,  and  their  suiM^essors, 
and  it  was  common  for  a  clerk,  forced  into  conti- 
nence, to  repudiate  his  wife.  Trull.  13,  opposes 
the  then  Roman  practice  as  concerns  priests  and 
deacons,  and  so  far  maintains,  as  it  says,  Can. 
Apost.  5j — ^The  Scholia  on  these  three  canons 
should  be  read.  For  the  Roman  view  of  them 
compare  Binius  and  other  commentators  with 
Fleury,  Hist.  Eccl,  xl.  50.  Cf.  Siricius,  Ad  ffimer. 
7 ;  Innocent  I.  AdExup,  1,  and  Ad  Max.  et  Set, ; 
Leo  I.  Ad  Rustic.  3,  and  Ad  Anastas.  4.  See  also 
Milman,  Lot,  Christ,  L  97-100.  The  feeling  of 
Innocent  appears^most  extreme  if  Jerome's  asser- 
tion {Ad  Demetriad.)  of  this  pope's  being  his 
predecessor's  son  is  literally  meant,  as  Milman 
and  others  belieye. — Can.  Apost.  18,  al.  17. 
On  marriage  with  a  cast-out  wife;  cf.  Levit. 
xxi.  7. — 48,  al.  47.  Against  casting  out  and 
marrying  again,  or  marrying  a  dismissed  woman. 
"Casting  out"  and  "dismissed"  are  explained 
by  the  Scholiasts  in  the  sense  of  unlawful  repu- 
diations. Sanchez  {De  Matrim.  lib.  x.  de  Ditort. 
JDisp.  ii.  2)  quotes  this  canon  in  the  opposite  sense, 
and  brings  no  other  authority  to  forbid  divorce 
before  Innocent  I. ;  indeed  in  iHsp.  i.  12,  he  says, 
"  Posterior  (excusatio)  est,  indissolubilitatem  ma- 
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uimonii  Don  ita  arete  in  primitira  Eoclesia  in> 

teUectam  esse,  qoin  Uceret  ex   legitima  cansa, 

apod  Episoopos  prorinciales  probata,   libellum 

r«pudii  dare. '    F.  Mendoza  makes  a  like  reserve 

on  Eliberis,  8.     It  is  to  be  observed  that  Latin 

renderings  of  Greek  law  terms  are  apt  to  be  am- 

bisons;  e^.  **Solata"  is  sometimes  used  of 

ft  dismissed  wife,  sometimes  of  an  unmarried 

woman. — ^Basil,  Ad  AmpkUocK  can  9.  The  dictum 

ot  our  Lord  applies  naturally  to  both  sexes,  but 

it  is  otherwise   ruled  by  custom  [t>.  of  the 

Cnarch,  see  a  few  lines  further,  with  Scholia; 

aofl  on  unwritten  Church  custom  having  the 

fiiree  of  law  cf.  Photii  Nomoc.  i.  3,  and  refer- 

far«].     In  the  case  of  wires  that  dictum  is 

>tnAj;eotly  observed  according  to  1  Cor.  vi.  16  ; 

Jer.  iii.  1,  and  Pror.  zviii.,  latter  half  of  23 

(l-oth  in  LXX  and  Vulgate). — I^  however,  a  di» 

Tuned  husband  marries  again,  the  second  wife  is 

cnt  an  sdnltera,  but  the  first ;  cf.  Scholia.  [Here 

toe  latin  translator  has  mistaken  the  Greek ;  he 

renders  ova:  o78a  c«  S^rerai  by  **  nescio  an  possit," 

instead  of  "  nescio  an  non  " — so  as  to  give  the  con- 

tj^  of  Basil's  real  meaning.]    A  woman  must 

Dot  leave  her  husband  for  blows,  waste  of  dower, 

iDCDntinence,  uor  even  disbelief  (cf.  1  Cor.  vii.  16), 

uader  penalty  of  adultery.    Lastly,  Basil  forbids 

sf^xnd  marriage  to  a  husband   putting  away 

lii>  wife,  t>.  wdaufuUy  according  to  Aristenus, 

Selden,  Ux.  I^r.  iii.  31,  and  Scholia  on  Trull.  87. 

^'D  like  Scripture  grounds  Can.  26  of  2nd  Synod 

attributed  to  St.  Patrick,  commands  divorce  of 

adnlteresies,  and  permits  husband  to  remarry."^ 

•Ha>il,  21,  assigns  extra  penitence  to  what  would 

now  be  called  simple  adultery  (then  denied  by 

Church  custom  to  be  adultery),  i^.  the  incon- 

tinency  of  a  married  man.      Divorce  is  next 

inattd  as  a  penalty — an  offending  wife  is  an 

•Minltcrcas  and  must  be  divorced — ^not  so  the  hus- 

tvind ;  cf.  can.  9.    Basil,  unlike  Gregory  of  Nyssa, 

Joes  not  justify  in  reason  the  established  custom. 

—^.  Alludes  to  a  judgment  of  the  sort  men- 

tiooed  by  Sanchez  and  Mendoza,  and  referred 

to  above.-~Can.  4S.  Separated  wife  had  better 

itol  re-marry. 

Carthage,  105  ap.  Bev.  (in  Cod.  Eccl  Afric, 
l'">2). — Divorced  persons  (i>.  either  rightly  or 
wrongly  repudiating)  to  remain  unmarried  or 
be  recondlttl,  and  an  alteration  of  Im|)erial  law 
in  this  sense  to  be  petitioned  for.  This  breathes 
a  Latin  rather  than  an  Eastern  spirit,  and  is  the 
WDc  with  2  Milevis(Mileum),  17  (repeated  Cone. 
Afrk,  69X  cf.  1  Aries,  10,  and  Innocent  I.,  Ad 
£xHp.  6.  The  case  is  differently  determined 
aoder  differing  conditions  by  Aug.  de  Fid,  et 
t'K'-.  2  (i.)  compared  with  35  (xix.). 

The  Scholiasts  hold  that  the  Carthaginian 
raaon  was  occasioned  by  fecility  of  civil  divorce, 
bat  soperseded  by  Trull.  87.  Innocent  III.,  with 
>  {x:>Iitic  regard  for  useful  forgeries,  ordained  that 
^rlier  should  prevail  over  later  canons  (cf. 
Jastell.  i.  31 IX  but  the  Greek  canonisU  (as  here) 
maintain  the  reverse,  which  is  likewise  ably  up- 
held and  exphdned  by  Augustine,  I>e  liapt,  II.  4, 
(iii.),  and  14  (ix.)L 

Trail.  87,  is  made  up  of  Basil's  9,  21,  35,  and 
^*  Hie  Scholia  should  be  read — ^but  they  do 
Bot  notice  that,  when  it  was  framed,  divorce  by 
'"^xuent  had  been  restored  by  Justin,  Nof>eU.  2 
(lothent.  140).  They  are  silent  because  neither 
thia  KoviL  nor  all  Justinian's  117  were  inserted 
<■  the  Basilica  then  used  ;  his  134  alone  repre- 


sented the  law  (see  Photii  Nomoc,  XIII.  4,  Seh.  3), 
— ^Trull.  87,  is  so  worded  as  to  express  desertion, 
and  therefore  implies  a  judicial  process,  without 
which  re-marriage  must  be  held  mere  adultery 
(see  on  this  point,  Blaataria  Syntagm. :  Oamma^ 
13).  The  ^  divine  "  Basil,  here  highly  magnified^ 
is  elevated  still  higher  in  JShstaria,  Cau$.  Matrim^ 
ap,  Leunclavii  Jus  OraecO'Soman,  p.  514. 

This  canon  closes  the  circle  of  Oecumenical 
law  upon  adultery,  and  on  divorce,  treated  partly 
as  its  penalty  and  partly  as  its  cause.  The 
points  of  agreement  with  State  law  are  plain ; 
the  divergence  is  an  effect  of  Church  restraint 
upon  divorce,  which,  if  uncanonical,  easily  led  to 
digamy,  and  formed  per  ae  a  species  of  adultery. 
According  to  canonists  (Photii  Nomoc,  1, 2,  SchoL 
2),  Church  law,  having  a  twofold  sanction,  could 
not  be  resisted  by  Imperial  constitutions. 

As  the  ancient  mode  of  thinking  on  adultery 
is  alien  from  our  own,  it  seems  right  to  refer 
the  reader  to  the  vindication  of  its  morality  by 
Gregory  Nyss.  (^Ad  Let.  4). — Gregory  is  by  no 
means  lenient  to  the  incontinency  of  married  or 
unmarried  men  with  single  women;  9  years  of 
penitence  with  all  its  attendant  infamy  made  up 
no  trifling  chastisement.  But  he  held  that  the 
offence  of  a  married  woman  and  heir  paramour 
involves  three  additional  elements  of  immoralitv 
— the  treacherous,  the  specially  unjust,  and  the 
unnatural ;  or,  to  put  the  case  another  way,  he 
estimated  the  sin  by  the  strength  of  the  barriers 
overleaped  by  passion,  and  by  the  amount  of 
selfishness  involved  in  its  gratification.  So,  in 
modem  days,  we  often  speak  of  an  adulteress  as 
an  unnatural  mother,  and  risit  her  seducer  witl^ 
proportionate  indignation.  Thus  viewed,  spuri- 
ousness  of  progeny  is  not  a  censure  by  rule  of 
expediency,  but  a  legal  test  of  underlying  de- 
pravity. 

This  section  may  usefully  close  with  examples 
showing  how  the  ancient  position  has  been  orer- 
looked  as  well  as  resisted.  We  saw  that  Car* 
thage,  105,  and  its  parallels  forbade  marriage 
after  divorce,  whether  just  or  unjust,  and  that 
the  view  of  its  being  adultery  had  gained  ground 
in  the  West.  Now,  three  earlier  Eliberitan  canons 
uphold  the  other  principle.  Can.  8.  Against  re- 
marriage of  a  woman  causelessly  repudiating. 
9.  Against  re-marriage  of  a  woman  learing  an ' 
adulterous  husband.  10.  Against  marriage  with 
a  man  guilty  of  causeless  dismissal.  From  this 
last  cunon,  compared  with  8  and  9,  it  appeai-s 
that  the  husband  divorcing  an  adulteress  may 
marry  again,  which  by  9  an  aggrieved  wife  can- 
not do ;  cf.  the  parallel,  Basil,  9,  supra.  Cote- 
lerius,  note  16,  3,  to  Herm.  Pati.  Mand,  iv., 
quotes  cans.,  9  and  10  as  a  support  to  the  pseudo- 
Ambrose  on  1  Cor.  vii.  10,  11,  and  construes 
both  to  mean  that  the  man  is  favoured  above 
the  woman  under  like  conditions.  He  is  fol- 
lowed by  Bingham,  xvi.  11,  6,  as  fiir  as  the  so- 
called  Ambrose  is  concerned.  But  we  have  snf- 
ciently  proved  that  Church  custom  did  not  per- 
mit incontinency  to  be  held  a  like  condition 
in  husband  and  in  wife.  The  pseudo-Ambrose 
himself  misleads  his  readers — his  law  agrees 
with  the  Basilean  canon,  but  not  content  with 
laying  down  the  law,  he  goes  on  to  reason  out 
the  topic — the  man's  being  the  head  of  the 
woman,  &c  The  Western  Canon  ascribed  to  St. 
Patrick  (jBuprd)  seems  a  remarkable  contrast  to 
the  Latin  rule.    The  fiict  is  equally  remarkable 
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thftt  at  no  farther  distance  from  Eliberis  than 
Aries,  and  a«  early  as  a.d.  314,  it  was  enacted 
by  Can.  10  that  young  men  detecting  their  wives 
in  adultery  should  be  counselled  against  marry- 
ing other*  during  the  lifetime  of  the  adulteresses 
(cE  NanUs  12).  Most  curious  to  us  are  the  de- 
crees of  Pope  Leo  I.,  Ad  Nicet,  1,  2,  3,  4,  which 
allow  the  wives  of  prisonen  of  war  to  marry 
others,  but  compel  them  to  return  to  their 
husbands  under  pain  of  excommunication  should 
the  captives  be  released  and  desire  their  society. 
Such  instances  as  these  and  some  before  cited 
illustrate  the  various  modes  of  affirming  an  iron 
■bond  in  marriage,  and  of  resisting  the  law  on 
adnltei*y,  and  on  divorce  as  the  penalty  of  adul- 
tery (afterwards  received  in  TrulloX  ere  yet  the 
opposition  formed  an  article  in  the  divergence 
of  Greek  and  Latin  Christendom.  With  them 
should  be  compared  the  extracts  from  divines 
given  under  Division  II.  auproy  which  display  in 
its  best  colours  the  spirit  of  the  revolution.  For 
other  particulars,  see  Divorce. 

3.  Oonttnictive  Adultery. — ^The  following  are 
treated  as  guilty  of  the  actual  crime : — ^TruU.  98. 
A  man  marrying  i^  betrothed  maiden;  cf.  Basil, 
37,  with  Schol.,  and  Dig.  48,  tit.  5,  s.  13,  §  3 ; 
also  Siricius,  Ad  H\m,  4. — >Elib.  14.  Girls  seduced 
marrying  other  men  than  their  seducers^ — Basil, 
18.  Consecrated  virgins  who  sin  and  their  para- 
mours ;  cf.  his  60.  These  supersede  Ancyra,  19, 
by  which  the  offence  was  punished  as  digamy. 
See  on  same,  Trull.  4 ;  £lib.l3 ;  Siric.  Ad^Him.  6, 
innocent,  Ad  Vidr,  12  and  13.  Cyprian,  Ad  Pom- 
pon,y  pronounced  it  better  they  should  marry — 
the  offender  is  ^*  Christi  Adultera."  Jerome,  Ad 
■Demetnad.  sub  fin.,  perplexes  the  case  for  irre- 
vocable vows  by  declaring,  '*  Quibus  aperte  dicen* 
dum  est,  ut  aut  nubant,  si  se  non  possunt  oonti- 
nere,  aut  contineant,  si  nolunt  nuberc."— Laod. 
10  and  31,  accepted  by  Chalced.  i.  and  Trull.  2, 
forbid  giving  sons  and  daughters  in  marriage  to 
heretics.  Eliberis,  15, 16, 17,  enact  severe  penal- 
ties against  parents  who  marry  girls  to  Jews, 
heretics,  and  unbelievers,  above  all  to  heathen 
priests.  1,  Aries,  11,  has  same  prohibition,  so  too 
Agde,  67.  By  Cod.  Theod.  16,  tit.  8,  s.  6  (A.D. 
3.39),  Jews  must  not  take  Christian  women ;  by 
Cod.  Theod,  3,  tit.  7,  s.  2  (a.d.  388),  all  marriage 
between  Jew  and  Christian  is  to  be  treated  as 
adultery,  a  law  preserved  by  Justinian  (jOod, «/. 
1,  tit.  9, 8.  6).  Some  suppose  this  phrase  simply 
means  treated  as  a  capital  offence,  but  Elib.  15, 
mentions  the  risk  ofcduUeriumanimae,  The  pas- 
sage in  TertuUian,  Ad  Ux.  ii.  3,  '^fideles  gentilinm 
matrimonia  subeantes  stupri  reos  esse  constat,'' 
l(c.  (cf.  Division  I.  mtprd)  shows  how  early  this 
thought  took  hold  of  the  Church.  Idolatry 
from  Old  Testament  times  downward  was  adul- 
tery; and  divines  used  the  principle  1  Cor.  vL 
15, 16,  and  parallel  texts,  to  prove  that  marriage 
with  an  unclean  transgressor  involved  wife  or 
husband  in  the  sinner's  guilt.  Compare  Justin 
Martyr  in  the  history  cited  Division  I.,  Cyprian, 
Tettimon,  iii.  62,  and  Jerome,  Epitaph.  Fabiohe. 
It  would  appear  therefore  that  law  was  thus 
worded  to  move  conscience,  and  how  hard  the 
task  of  law  became  may  be  gathered  from  Chal- 
cedon,  14.  This  canon  (on  which  see  Schol.  and 
Routh's  note,  Opuac.  ii.  107)  concerns  the  lower 
clerisy ;  but  the  acceptance  of  I^odicea  by  Can. 
1  had  already  met  the  case  of  lay  people.  See 
further  under  Marriage. 


The  Church  was  strict  against  incitements  and 
scandals.  Professed  virgins  must  not  livB  with 
clerks  as  sisters.  See  Sqb-introductab.  On 
promiscuous  bathing,  Trull.  77,  Laod.  30;  the 
custom  was  strange  to  early  Rome,  but  practice 
varied  at  different  times  (see  Diet.  Antiq,  Bal"* 
neae).  On  female  adornment,  TruU.  96,  and  com- 
pare Commodian's  address  to  matrons,  Inst.  59, 
60. — ^Elib.  35,  forbids  women's  night  watching 
in  cemeteries,  because  sin  was  committed  under 
pretext  of  prayer.  Against  theatricals,  loose 
reading,  some  kinds  of  revels,  dances,  and  other 
prohibited  things,  see  Bingham,  xvi«  11,  10-17, 
with  the  references,  amongst  which  those  to 
Cyprian  deserve  particular  attention. 

For  the  general  literature  on  Canon  Law  see 
that  article.  Upon,  civil  law  there  are  excellent 
references  under  Justinianus,  Diet,  Biogr.^  with 
additional  matter  in  the  notes  to  Gibbon,  chap. 
44,  ed.  Smith  and  Milman,  and  a  summary  re- 
specting the  BasUioa,  vol.  vii.  pp.  44,  45.  *  We 
may  here  add  that  Mommsen  is  editing  a  text  oi 
the  Corpus  Juris  CivHis  ;  and  the  whole  Russian 
code  is  now  being  translated  for  English  publica- 
tion. There  is  a  series  of  manuals  by  Ortolan 
deserving  attention:  JfJistoirs  de  la  Legislation 
romainej  1842 ;  Cours  de  Legislatum  penale  com- 
parecy  1839-41 ;  Explication  des  Instituis,  1863. 
Gothofredi  Manuale  JiuriSf  and  Windscheid*s 
Lehrbuch  d,  Pandektenrechts  (2nd  ed.)  may  be 
useful.  An  ample  collection  of  Councils  and  Ec- 
clesiastical documents  relating  to  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  is  being  published  at  Oxford.  Re- 
ferences on  special  topics  have  been  iully  given 
above,  and  will  serve  to  indicate  the  readiest 
sources  for  further  information.  Curious  readers 
will  find  interesting  matter  in  Saint  Edme,  Die* 
Honnaire  de  la  P^naliie ;  Taylor,  On  Civil  Law  ; 
and  Duni,  Origins  e  Progressi  del  Cittadino  s  del 
Govemo  civile  di  Boma^  1763-1764.      [W.  J.] 

ADVENT  ^Ailvenlusj  Nnorcta  r&v  Xpitrrov 
y4vvmy\  is  the  season  of  preparation  for  the 
Feast  of  the  Nativity,  to  which  it  holds  the  like 
relation  as  does  Lent  to  Easter.  As  no  trace  of 
an  established  celebration  of  the  birth  of  our 
Lord  is  met  with  before  the  4th  century  [Na- 
tivity], no  earlier  origin  can  be  assigned  to  the 
ecclesiastical  institution  of  Advent;  the  state- 
ment of  Durand  {Bationale  divin.  off.  vi.  2 IX  which 
makes  this  an  appointment  of  St.  Peter  (unless, 
like  other  statements  of  the  same  kind,  it  means 
only  that  this  was  an  ordinance  of  the  see  of  St. 
Peter),  may  rest,  perhaps,  on  an  ancient  tradition, 
making  Christmas  an  apostolic  institution,  but 
is  contrary  to  all  historical  testimony,  and  devoid 
of  probability.  Expressions  which  have  been 
alleged  on  that  behalf  from  TertuUian,  St.  Cyprian, 
and  other  early  writers,  are  evidently  meant,  not 
of  "Advent"  as  a  Church  season,  but  of  the 
coming  of  the  Lord  in  the  fulness  of  time;.  A 
passage  of  St.  Chrysostom  {ffom.  iii.  ad  Eph, 
t.  xL  22  B),  in  which  Kcuphs  r^r  vpotr^v  is 
mentioned  in  connection  with  rit  'En^oyfa  (i.  e. 
the  ancient  Feast  of  Nativity  and  Baptism)  and 
with  the  Lenten  Quadragesima,  speaks,  as  the 
context  manifestly  shows,  not  of  the  season  of 
Advent,  but  of  the  fit  time  (or  rather  fitness  in 
general)  for  coming  to  Holy  Communion  (comp. 
Menard  on  Lilfr.  Sacram.  S.  Gregorii ;  Opp,  t.  iii. 
col.  446).  Setting  aside  these  supposed  testi- 
monies, and  that  of  the  Sermons  de  Adveniu^ 
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alleged  as  Si.  Angiutiii«*9,  bot  certatnlf  Dot  his, 
we  have  two  bomiJies  /j»  (or  De)  Adeentu  Domini^ 
de  eo  qaod  dictam  est,  ticutfvigur  comscans^  &c^ 
«rt  de  dwflmt  in  lecto  uao,  by  St.  Maximus,  Biabop 
hi  Toruiy  odi  466.    In  neither  of  these  sermonB 
U  there  anj  indication  of  Adrent  aa  a  aeason, 
anj  allusion  to  Lessons,  Gospels,    &;c.,   appro- 
(ihated  to  such  a  season,  or  to  the  Feast  of 
Natiyitj  as  then  approaching.    And,  indeed,  the 
t'lct  that  the  **  Sundaja  in  Adrent  **  are  unknown 
to  the  Sacramentary  of  Pope  Leo  of  the  same  age 
>nt£ciently  shows  that  this  season  was  not  yet 
established  in  the  time  of  Maximns.      Among 
the   Honulies     (donbtfuUy)    ascribed    to    this 
bbhop,  edited  by  Mabilloa  {Mus,  Ital.  1. 1  pt.  2), 
eae,  bom.  TiL,  preached  on  the  Sunday  before 
CbrUtmas,  simply  exhorts  to  a  dne  observance  of 
the  fea&t,  and   contains  no  indication  of  any 
eczlesbstfcal  rale.      Even  in  the  Sermons  de 
Adrcatu^  formerly   ascribed    to  St.  Angnstine, 
now    {generally     acknowledged    to    hare    been 
writtea  by  Caesarios,  Bishop  of  Aries,  ob.  542  (S. 
AocustlDi  Opp,  t.  T.  210,  Ben,  Append,  n.  115, 
Ui>),  there  is  no  distinct  recognition  of  Advent 
3*  aa  established  observance.   In  these,  the  faithful 
.%re  exhorted  to  prepare  themselves,  several  days 
{'inie  fAwct  dies\  foi  the  due  celebration  of  the 
Kativity,  especially  of  the  Christmas  Communion, 
br  £:ood  works,  by  guarding  against  anger  and 
hatred,  by  modest  hospitality  to  the  poor,  by 
strict  continence,  &c.     Still  there  is  no  indi- 
cation of  the  length  of  time  so  to  be  set  apart, 
Dor  any  reference  to  Lessons,  Gospels,  or  other 
CQAtters  of  Chnrch  usage.    The  preacher  urges 
ineh  preparation,  not  on  the  ground  of  Church 
vlaerranoe,  but  as  matter  of  natural  fitnesa : 
**  Erea  as  je  would  prepare  for  celebrating  the 
birth-da  J  of  a  great  lord  by  putting  your  houses 
ia  order,"   &c.     ^^Ideo  ab  omni  inquinamento 
Vile  ejus  Natalem  multis  diebus  abstinere  de- 
betis.    Qfioiiescunupie  aut  Natalem  Domini  mtf 
rtJi'piiu  MoUannitate*  celebrare  disponitis,  ebrieta- 
tern  ante  omnia  fugite,"  &c.    And   so  in  the 
'^cofld  sennon  :  **  £t  ideo  quotiescuinqtie  aut  dies 
Natalis  Domini,  aut  reiiqvaefestivitaiea  adveniunt, 
»icTit  frequenter  admonui,  ante  plnres  dies  non 
solum  ab  infelid  concubinarum  consortio,  sed 
€tiam  a  propriis  nxoribus  abstinete :  ab  omni  ira- 
<*Qndia,    &c.     There  is  indeed  a  canon  cited  by 
Onitian  {Decretai,  xxxiii.qu.4)  as  of  the  Council 
^^'Lerida,  A.V.  523,  prohibiting  all  marriage /rom 
.idfxiii  to  Epiphany.    But  this  canon  is  known 
to  be  ipurious,  and  does    not  appear  in  the 
authentic  copies  (see  Brun's  ConcUia,  t.  ii.  20). 
A  »imilar  canon  of  the  Council  of  Macon,  (A.D. 
5*^1,  ibid,  242)  is  undisputed.     This  (can.  ix.) 
^Qjoins  that    from    the    Feast    of  St.    Martin 
(N'oT.    11)  to   the  Nativity   thero    be  fasting 
on  Monday,   Wednesday,   and  Friday    of  each 
week,  and  that  the  canons  be  then  read;  also 
that  the  sacritices  be  offered  in  the  quadragesimal 
order.    (Subsequent  councils,  after  our  period, 
mjnin  the  observance  of  this  Quadragesima  S. 
Martini  as  the  preparation  for  CS&ristmaa,  corre- 
sponding to  the   Lenten  Quadragesima   before 
Kwter.)    It  does  not  appear  what  were  the 
canons  appointed  to  be  read,  relating,  of  course, 
t«  the  observance  of  these  forty  days  before 
Christmas;  only,  it  may  be  inferred  that  such 
canons  were,  or  were  supposed  to  be,  in  exist- 
ence, of  earlier  date  than  that  of  M&con  (in  the 
prr&ce  to  which  council  it  is  said  theae  enact- 


ments are  not  new :  '*non  tam  nova  quam  prisca 
patrum  statuta  sancientes  '*  &c.).    In  the  second 
Council  of  Tours  (a.d.  567),  the  iast  of  three 
days  in  the  week  is  ordered  (can.  xvii.)  for  the 
months  of  September,  October,  and  November, 
and  from  (1)  December  to  the  Nativity,  cmm 
die.    But  this  is  for  monks  only.    St.  Gregory, 
Bishop  of  Tours,  in  De  Vitis  Patrum^  wntten 
between -590  and  595,  alleges  that  Perpetuus^ 
Bishop  of  Tours  (461-490X  ordered  ^U  deposi- 
tione  B.  Martini  usque  ad  Nat.  Dom.  tema  in 
septimana  jejunia."     This  may  have  been  one 
of  the  prisca  statuta  appealed  to ;  but  no  trace 
is  extant  of  any  such  canon,  either  in  the  First 
Council  of  Tours,  A.D.  460,  or  in  any  other  Latin 
council  before  that  of  M&con.     It  seems,  from  all 
that  is  certainly  known,  that  Advent  took  its  place 
among  Church  seasons  only  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  6th  century.     When  the  Nativity  had 
become  established  as  one  of  the  great  festivals, 
it  was  felt  that  its  dignity  demanded  a  season  of 
preparation.    The  number  of  days  or  weeks  to  be 
so  set  apart  was  at  first  left  to  the  discretion  of 
the  fiiithful :  **ante  plures  dies,  multis  diebus, ' 
as  in  the  abore-cited  exhortation  of  Caesarius. 
Later,  this  was  defined  by  rule,  and  fi^^t,  it 
seems,  in  the  Churches  of  Gaul.    Yet  not  every- 
where the  same  rule :   thus  the  oldest  GalHcan 
Sacramentary  shows  th]*ee  Sundays  in  Advent, 
the  Gothic-Gallican  only  two  (Mabillon,   Mus. 
ItaL  t.  i.  pp.  284-288 ;  and  de  Liturg.  QalUoana^ 
p.  98,  8qq,y.     But  the  rule  that  the  term  of  pre^ 
paration  should  be  a  quadragesima  (correspond-^ 
ing  with  that  which  was  already  established  for 
Easter),   to  commence   after   the  Feast  of  St; 
Martin,  which  rule,  as  has  been  seen,  was  not 
enacted,  but  reinforced  by  the  canon  of  Mftcon, 
581,  implies  six  Sundays ;  and  that  this  rule  oIh 
tained  in  other  Churches  appears  from  the  fact 
that  the  Ambrosian  (or  Milan)  and  Mozarabic 
(or  Spanish)  Ordo  show  six  missae,  implying  that 
number  oi  Sundays ;  and  the  same  rule  was  ob- 
served (as  Martene  has  shown)  in  some  of  the 
Galilean  Churches.    The  Epistoh  ad  Bibianum 
falsely  alleged  to  be  St,  Augustine's  account  of 
"^  the  offices  of  dirine  worship  throughout  the 
year  "  in  his  diocese  of  Hippo  (see  Bened.  Ad' 
monitio  at  end  of  Opp,  S.  Augustini,  t.  ii.), 
also  attests  this  for  C31iurches  of  Gaul,  if,  as 
Martene  surmises,  this  was  the  work  of  some 
Gallican  writer.      It  should  be  remarked  that 
this  writer  himself  makes  the  ordo  adventus 
Domini  begin  much  earlier,  at  the  autumnal 
equinox,   Sept.   25,   as  being  the  day   of  the 
conception  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  and  so  the 
beginning  of  the  times  of  the  Gospel.     *'Sed 
quia  sunt  nonnuUi  qui  adventum  Domini  a  festi- 
vitate    B.   Martini    Turonensis    urbis    episcopi 
videntur  insipienter  excolere,  nos  eos  non  repre- 
hendamus"  &c.    This  Quadragesima  S.  Martini 
seems  to  hare  originated  in  Gaul,  in  the  diocese 
of  Tours,  to  which  it  was  specially  recommended 
by  the  devotion  paid  to  its  great  saint;    an 
additional  distinction  was  conferred  upon  his 
festival  in  that  it  marked  the  beginning  of  the 
solemn  preparation  for  the  Nativity.    So  far,  we 
may  accept  Binterim's  conclusion  (^DenkwHrdig- 
keden  der  <^ri8t,'kathol,  Kirche,  vol.  v.,  pt.  i.,  p. 
166):  the  rule — ^not,as  he  says,  of  Advent,  bat — of 
this  Quadragesima  is  first  met  with  in  the  diocese 
of  Tours.     If,  indeed,  the  Tractatua  de  Sanctis 
trihtis  Quadragesimis,  **  unde  eas  observari   ac- 
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oepimus,  quodque  qui  eas  transgredinntnr  legem 
violent "  (ap.  Coteler,  Monum.  Eccl.  Or,  iii.  425), 
be,  as  Caye  (^Hist,  Lit)  represents,  the  work  of 
that  Anastasins  Sinalta  who  was  patriarch  of 
Antloch,  561,  ob,  599 ;  this  Quadragesima,  under 
another  name  O'Q.  S.  Philippi,"  or  ^  Fast  of  the 
Nativity"),  was  already  observed  in  the  East. 
But  the  contents  make  it  plain  enough  that  its 
author  was  another  and  much  later  Anastasius 
Sinalta,  who  wrote  after  a.d.  787.  The  ob- 
servance of  the  **  Quadragesima  Apostolorum," 
and  "Quadragesima  S.  Philippi "  (the  Feast  of 
St.  Philip  in  the  Greek  Calendar  is  November 
14)  is  enjoined  upon  monks  by  Nicephorus, 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  806.  This  fast  of 
40  days  before  Christmas  seems  to  have  been 
kept  up  chiefly  by  the  monastic  orders  in  Gaul, 
Spain,  Italy,  (Martene  Be  Hit.  Ant.  Eccl^  iii. 
p.  27);  it  was  observed  also  in  England  in 
the  time  of  Bede  {Hist,  iii.  27;  iv.  30),-  and 
much  later.  It  was  not  until  the  close  of  the 
6th  century  that  the  Church  of  Rome  under 
St.  Gregory  received  the  season  of  preparation 
as  an  ecclesiastical  rule,  restricted,  in  its  proper 
sense,  to  the  four  Sundays  before  the  Nativity 
(Am^^arius  De  Each  Off,  iii.  40,  A.D.  812,  and 
Abbot  Bemo,  Dc  quihusdam  reius  ad  Missam 
pertinentibvA,  c.  iv.  1014);  and  this  became  the 
general  rule  for  the  Western  Church  throughout 
the  8th  century,  and  later.  And,  in  fact,  four  is 
the  number  of  Sundays  in  Advent  in  the  Sacra- 
mentary  of  Gregory  {Liber  Sacrament,  de  circulo 
annij  ed.  Pamelius ;  and  in  the  Lectionarium  HO' 
iTianum,  ed.  Thomasius).  But  other  and  older 
copies  of  the  Gregorian  Sacramentary  (ed.  Menard, 
1642,  reprinted  with  his  notes  in  the  Benedic- 
tine Opp,  8.  Greficorii,  t.  iii.);  the  Comes,  ascribed 
to  St.  Jerome;  the  Sacramentary  cf  Oelasius,  ob, 
496  (a  very  ancient  document,  but  largely  in- 
terpolated with  later  additions);  the  Antiquum 
JCaiend,  Sacrae  Homanae  Eocl.  ap.  Martene.  Thes, 
Anecdot.  t.  v.  (in  a  portion  added  by  a  later  hand) ; 
the  Pontifical  of  Egbert,  Archbishop  of  York,  ob, 
767 ;  a  L^ctionary  written  for  Charlemagne  by 
Paul  the  Deacon  (ap.  Mabillon) ;  and  other  MSS. 
cited  by  Martene  (u.  s.  iv.  80,  ff.),  all  give  five 
Sundays.  Hence,  some  writers  have  been  led  to 
i*epresent  that  the  practice  varied  in  different 
Churches,  some  reckoning  four,  others  five  Sundays 
in  Advent — an  erroneous  inference,  unless  it  could 
be  shown  that  the  first  of  the  five  Sundays  was 
designated  "  Dominica  Prima  Adventus  Domini." 
The  seeming  discrepancy  is  easily  explained. 
The  usual  ancient  names  of  the  four  Sundays, 
count«d  backwards  from  the  Nativity,  are :  Do- 
minica i.,  ante  Nat.  Domini  (our  4th  Advent), 
Dom.  ii.,  Dom.  iii.,  Dom.  iv.  ante  Nat.  Domini. 
To  these  the  next  preceding  Sunday  was  prefixed 
under  the  style  Dom.  v.  ante  Nat.  Dom.,  not  as 
itself  a  Sunday  in  Advent,  but  as  the  preparation 
for  Advent.  So  Amalarius  and  Bemo,  u.  s., 
and  Durandus:  "In  quinta  igitur  hebdomada 
ante  Nat.  1).  inchoatur  praeparatio  adventus  ,  .  . 
mim  nb  ilia  dominica  sunt  quinque  ofHcia  domi- 
nicalia,  quinque  epistolae  et  quinque  evnngelia 
quae  advcntum  Domini  aperte  pniedicant."  The 
intention  is  evident  in  the  Epistle  and  Gospel 
for  this  Sunday,  which  in  the  Sarum  Missal  is 
designated  "  dominica  proxima  ante  Adventum," 
with  the  rule  (retained  by-  our  own  order  from 
that  of  Sarum)^  that  these  shall  always  be  used 
for  the  last  Sunday  before  Advent  begins. 
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After  the  pattern  of  the  Lenten  fast,  Advent 
was  marked  as  a  season  of  mourning  in  the  pub- 
lic services  of  the  Church.  The  custom  of 
omitting  the  Gloria  in  Excelsis  (replaced  by  the 
Benedicamus  Domino),  and  also  the  Te  Deum  and 
Ite  missa  est,  and  of  laying  aside  the  dalm.itic 
and  subdeaoon's  vestment  (which  in  the  11th 
and  12th  century  appears  to  have  been  the 
established  rule,  Micrologus  De  Eccl.  Obs.  c.  46 ; 
Rupert  Abbas  Tuit.  d«  Div.  Off.  iii.  c.  2),  was 
coming  into  use  during  the  eighth  century.  In 
the  Mozarabic  Missal,  a  rubric,  dating  probably 
from  the  end  of  the  6th  century  (i>.  from  the 
refashionment  of  this  ritual  by  Lender  or  Isidore 
of  Seville),  appoints :  "  In  Adventu  non  dicitur 
Gloria  in  Excelsis  dominicis  diebus  et  feriis,  sed 
tantum  diebus  festis."  And  Amalarius,  o6.  812 
(De  Offic,  Sacr.  iii.  c.  40),  testifies  to  this  custom 
for  times  within  our  period:  "  Vidi  tempore 
prisco  Gloria  in  Excelsis  praetermitti  in  diebus 
adventus  Domini,  et  in  aliquibus  locis  dalmaticas  " : 
and  iv.  c  30 :  '^  Aliqua  de  nostro  officio  reser- 
vamus  usque  ad  praesentiara  nativitatis  Doming, 
h.  e.  Gloria  in  Excelsis  Deo,  et  clarum  vesti- 
mentum  dalmaticam ;  si  forte  nunc  ita  agitur 
ut  vidi  actitari  in  aliquibus  locis."  The  Bene- 
dictine monks  retained  the  Te  Deum  in  Advent  as 
in  Jjunt,  alleging  the  rule  of  their  founder.  The 
Alleluia  also,  and  the  Sequences,  as  also  the 
hymns,  were  omitted,  but  not  in  all  Churches, 
In  the  Gregorian  Antiphonary,  the  Alleluia  is 
marked  for  1  and  3  Advent  and  elsewhert*.  In 
some  Churches,  the  Miserere  (Ps.  li.)  and  other 
mournful  Psalms  were  added  to  or  substituted 
for  the  ordinary  Psalms.  For  lessons,  Isaiah 
was  read  all  through,  beginning  on  Advent 
Sunday;  when  that  was  finished,  the  Twelve 
Minor  Prophets,  or  readings  from  the  Fathers, 
especially  the  Epistles  of  Pope  I^eo  on  the  Incar- 
nation, and  Sermons  of  St.  Augustine,  succeeded. 
The  lesson  from  "  the  Prophet "  ended  with  the 
form,  **  Haec  dicit  Dominus  Deus,  Convertimini  ad 
me,  et  saivi  eritis." 

In  the  Greek  Church,  the  observance  of  a  season 
of  preparation  for  the  Nativity  is  of  late  intro- 
duction. No  notice  of  it  occurs  in  the  liturgical 
works  of  Theodoras  Studites,  ob.  826,  though, 
as  was  mentioned  above,  the  40-days'  &st  of  St. 
Philip  was  enjoined  (to  monks)  by  Nicephorus, 
A.D.  806.  This  T€ffff<ifnKorra^fupoy,  beginning 
November  14,  is  now  the  rule  of  the  Greek 
Church  (Leo  Allat.  de  Consensu  iii.  9, 3).  Codinus 
{De  Off,  Eccl,  et  Curiae  Constantinop,  c.  7,  n.  20) 
speaks  of  it  as  a  rule  which  in  his  time  (cir. 
1350)  had  been  long  in  use.  The  piece  De  Tribus 
Quadragesimis  above  noticed,  ascribed  to  Ana- 
stasius Sinalta,  Patriarch  of  Antioch,  shows  that, 
except  in  monasteries,  the  rule  of  a  40-days'  fast 
before  the  Nativity  was  contested  in  his  time 
(a.d.  1 1 00  at  earliest).  And  Theodore  Balsaroon, 
A.D.  1200,  lays  down  the  rule  thus:— "We  ac- 
knowledge but  one  quadragesima,  that  before 
Pascha ;  the  others  (named),  as  this  Fast  of  the 
Nativity,  are  each  of  seven  days  only.  Those 
monks  who  fast  40  days,  viz.  from  St.  Philip 
(14  Sept.),  are  bound  to  this  by  their  rule.  Such 
laics  as  voluntarily  do  the  like  are  to  be  praised 
therefor."  Respons,  ad  qu.  53  Jfarc*  Patriarch, 
Alex,,  and  ad  interrog.  monachorum,  app.  to 
Photii  Nomocanon,  In  the  calendar  formed 
from  Evangelia  Eclogadia  of  9th  century  our  4 
Advent  is  marked  "  Sunday  before  the  Nativity,' 
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while  the  preceding  Suxidap  are  numbered  from 
All  SainU  =  onr  Trinity  Sunday.  (Assemanni 
Kakfkd,  EccL  Univ.,  t.  ri.  p.  575.)  The  term 
'^AdTe&f  b  not  applied  to  thb  Miason:  the 
cvptoic^  r^s  8«wrfpai  Hapowriaf  is  onr  Sexa- 
gausuL 

In  the  aeparaled  Churches  of  the  East,  no 
trace  appears,  within  our  period,  of  an  Advent 
seasoo ;  uoleaa  we  except  the  existing  Nestorian 
or  ChaJdean  rule,  in  which  the  liturgical  year 
Ugins  with  four  Sundays  of  Annunciation  (clety- 
yOnfffuvi),  before  the  Nativity  (Assemanni  Bt" 
hHUkeca  Orient,  t.  iii.  pt.  2,  pw  360  sqq.).  This 
beginning  of  the  Church  year  is  distinguished  as 
M^  pkenkOOj  ix,  initium  codicis,  from  the  Risk 
t^oiuMoio,  •>.  new-year's  day  in  October.  The 
Annenian  Church,  refusing  to  accept  25th  De- 
cember as  the  Feast  of  Nativity,  and  adhering  to 
the  more  ancient  sense  of  the  Feast  of  Epiphany 
as  ittcloding  the  Birth  of  Christ,  prepares  for 
this  high  ^tival  (6th  January)  by  a  fhst  of  50 
dars,  beginning  17th  November. 

The  ^t  Sunday  in  Adrent  was  not  always 
the  beginning  of  the  liturgical  year,  or  oirculus 
totitts  uini.  Tho  Comes  and  the  Sacramentary 
of  St.  Gregory  begin  with  IX.  Kal.  Jan.,  the 
Vigil  of  the  Nativity.  So  does  the  most  ancient 
Lectionarinm  Gallicanum ;  but  the  beginning  of 
this  is  lost,  and  the  Vigil  is  numbered  YIL,  the 
Nativity  YIU.  Hence  Mabillon  (.Libtrg,  Oattic, 
p.  98, 101)  infers  that  it  began  with  the  fast  of 
St.  Martin  (or  with  the  Sunday  after  it,  Dom. 
VL  ante  Nat.  Dora.).  One  text  of  the  Misaaie 
Awhnmauan  begins  with  the  Vigil  of  St. 
Marfin  (ed.  1560).  The  Antiphonaariiu  of  St. 
Gregory  begins  1  Advent,  and  the  Liber  Me- 
tffmtaHa  with  its  Vigil.  But  the  earlier  practice 
vts  to  begin  the  ecclesiastical  year  with  the 
nonth  of  March^  as  being  that  in  which  our 
Lord  was  cmdfied  (March  25);  a  trace  of  this 
remains  in  the  notation  of  the  Quatuor  Tem- 
pore as  Jejonium  primi,  quarti,  septimi,  decimi 
mensts,  the  last  of  which  is  the  Advent  Ember 
week. 

Literature,-^De  CathoHcaeEcclestae  divinia  offlc. 
«c  maisltfnts,  Rome,  1590  (a  collection  of  the 
ancient  liturgical  treatises  of  St.  Isidore,  Alcuin, 
Amalarins,  Hicrologus,  Petr.  Damianus,  &&); 
Kutene,  De  Sitibus  Ant.  Eccksiae  et  Mono- 
(Aonmi,  1699;  Binterim,  Die  wrzHglichsten 
^^f^kteurdigkeiten  der  chritt.-katholi9chen  Kirche, 
Ihhiz,  1829  (founded  on  the  work  of  Pel- 
licia,  De  Christ.  Eccles,  Primae  Mediae  et  No- 
tiuimae  Aetatis  Pditia,  Neap.  1777);  August!, 
Jic^thcirdigkeiten  aus  der  christlichen  Archao- 
(oTVt  Leipzig,  1818 ;  Herzog,  Beal-Encyciopadie 
fv  protatantiache  Theologie  ti.  Kirche,  s.  a.  Ad- 
TenUzeit,  1853;  Rheinwald,  Kirddicke  Archa- 
^*^.  18;M);  Alt,  Der  Christliche  Cuitus,  Abth. 
«i.  Am  Kirchenjakr,  1860.  [H.  B.] . 

ADVOCATE  OF  THE  CHUBCH  (Ad^ 
■'wa^  or  Defensor,  Ecclesiae  or  Monasterii; 
2^urof,'^5ijrof :  and  Advocaiio=i\i^  office,  and 
wmetimcs  the  fee  for  discharging  it): — an  eccle- 
n^ical  officer,  appointed  subsequentlv  to  the 
rwognition  of  the  Church  by  the  State,  and  in 
«»«qnent«  (1)  of  the  Church's  need  of  pro- 
tection, (2)  of  the  disability,  both  legal  and  re- 
ligions, of  clergy  or  monks  (Can.  Apost.  xx., 
i"xi.;  Gmjfif.  AfMstol.  ii.  6;  Justinian,  Nofoell. 
axiil  iJ ;  and  see  Bingham,  vi.  4)  either  to  plead 
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in  a  civil  court  or  to  intermeddle  with  worldly 
business.  In  its  original  form  it  was  limited  to 
the  duties  thus  intimated,  and  took  its  origin  as  a 
distinct  and  a  lay  office  in  Africa  {Cod,  Can,  EccL 
Afric.  c.  97,  A.D.  407,  "  Defensorea"  to  be  taken 
from  the  "  Scholastici ;  "  Cone,  Milevit,  ii.  c.  16, 
A.D.  416  ;  Can,  Afric,  c.  64,  c.  a.d.  424) ;  but  re- 
ceived very  soon  certain  pnvileges  of  ready  and 
speedy  access  to  the  courts  from  the  emperors 
(Cod.  Theod.  2.  tit.  4.  §  7 ;  16.  tit.  2.  §  38). 
It  became  then  a  lay  office  (defensores,  distin- 
guished in  the  code  from  ^^coronati**  or  tonsured 
persons),  but  had  been  previously,  it  would  seem, 
discharged  by  the  oecanomi  (Du  Cange).  And,  aa 
it  naturally  came  to  be  reckoned  almost  a  minor 
order,  so  it  was  occasionally,  it  would  seem,  still 
held  by  clerics  (Morinus,  De  Ordin, ;  Bingham). 
The  advocattu  was  to  be  sometimes  asked  from 
the  emperors  (authorities  as  above), — as  jvdices 
were  given  by  the  Praetors ; — ^but  sometimes  was 
elected  by  the  bishop  and  clergy  for  themselves 
{Cod,  lib.  i.  tit.  iv.  constit,  19).  The  office  » 
mentioned  by  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  cc.  2, 
25,  26,  A.D.  451,  and  is  there  distinguished  both 
from  the  clergy  and  from  the  oeconomiu  ;  by  Pope 
Gelasius,  Epist,  ix.  c  2,  A.D.  492-496 ;  and  by 
Maxentius  {Sespt  ad  Iformisd.')  some  »xae  of 
years  later.  But  it  had  assumed  a  much  more 
formal  shape  during  this  period,  both  at  Con- 
stantinople and  at  Rome.  In  the  former  place, 
as  protectors  of  the  Church,  under  the  title  of 
*EicicAif(rUfc8(icoi,  there  were  four  officers  of  the 
kind:  i.  the  vpotrdKiiKos,  who  defended  the 
clergy  in  criminal  cases ;  ii.  one  who  defended 
them  in  civil  ones ;  iii.  6  rod  B-fifiaros,  also  called 
the  vfMT^a:was ;  iv.  i  ttjs  *EfCKA)y<rfaf ;  increased 
by  the  time  of  Heraclius  to  ten,  and  designed  in 
general  for  the  defence  of  the  Church  against' 
the  rich  and  powerful  (Justinian,  Edict,  xili.,  and 
Novell,  Ivi.  and  lix.  c  1;  and  see  the  passages 
from  Codrinus,  Zonaras,  Balsamon,  &c.,  in  Meur- 
sins,  GU^s,  Graecobarbarum,  roc  "EicSiiror,  and  in 
Suicer).  They  appear  also  to  have  acted  as 
judges  over  ecclesiastical  persons  in  trifling  cases 
(Morino^.  They  were  commonly  laymen  (mu 
Cod,  Theod,  as  above) ;  but  in  one  case  certainly 
{Cone,  Constantin.y  a.d.  536,  act.  ii.)  an  iKK\n- 
fftdK^iKos  is  mentioned,  who  was  also  a  pres- 
bjrter;  and  presbyters  are  said  to  have  com- 
monly held  the  office,  while  later  still  it  was  held 
by  deacons  (Morinus).  In  Rome,  beginning  with 
Innocent  I.  (a.d.  402*417,  Epist.  xii.  ed.  Cou- 
stant)  and  his  successor  Zosimus  {Epist.  i.  c.  3), 
the  Defentores  became  by  the  time  of  Gregory 
the  Great  a  regular  order  of  .officers  {Defensores 
Romanae  Ecclesiae)^  whose  duties  were — i.  to  de- 
fend Church  interests  generally ;  ii.  to  take  care 
of  alms  left  for  the  poor ;  iii.  to  be  sent  to  held 
applicants  from  a  distance  for  Papal  protection  ; 
iv.  to  look  after  outlying  estates  belonging  to 
St.  Peter's  patrimony  (S.  Greg.  M.,  Epistt.  pa^t- 
sim).  There  were  also  in  Rome  itself  at  tfiiit 
time  seven  officers  of  tho  kind,  called  Defensores 
Regionarii  {Ordo  Roman.\  each  with  his  proper 
region,  and  the  first  of  the  seven  known  as  thi* 
Primicerius  Defensorum  or  Primus  Defensor  (St. 
Greg.  Epistt.,  passim).  St.  Gregory  certainly 
marks  them  out  as  usually  laymen,  yet  in  some 
cases  clerics,  and  generally  as  holding  a  sort  of 
ecclesiastical  position.  And  the  other  Popes  who 
allude  to  them  (as  quoted  above),  are  led  to  do 
M  while  treating  the  question  of  the  st^ps  and 
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deUjB  to  be  made  m  admitting  laymen  to  holy 
orders,  and  feel  it  neeeuary  to  say  that  such  re- 
strictions apply  ^  evtn  "  to  De/ensores.  See  also 
St.  Gregory  of  Tours,  De  Vitis  Patrum,  c.  6. 

The  great  development  of  the  office^  however, 
took  place  under  Charlemagne  ;  who  indeed,  and 
Pipiu,  were  themselves,  kot*  Hox'hy^  ^Defensores 
Eccletiae  Romamae"  And  the  German  emperors 
became,  technically  and  by  title,  Advocati  et 
DefeMores  Ecclesiarum  {Charles  V.  and  Henry 
YIU.  being  coupled  together  long  afterwards  as 
respectively  eccteaiae,  and  fideiy  defensores).  It  was 
then  established  as  a  regular  oifice  for  each  church 
or  abbey,  under  the  appellations  also  occasionally 
of  Mundibwdi  (or  'burgi)^  Pastorea  Laid,  and 
sometimes  simply  cauaidici  or  tutorea ;  to  be  nomi- 
nated by  the  emperor  [Leo  IX.,  however,  as  Pope 
appointed  (Dn  (inge)],  but  then  probably  for  a 
particular  emergency  only  (Cbr.  M,  Captt  v.  31, 
vii.  308);  and  usually  as  an  office  for  life,  to 
which  the  bishops  and  abbats  were  themselves 
to  elect  {Cone,  Mogunt.  c.  50,  a.d.  813, — all 
bishops,  abbats,  and  clergy,  to  choose  **vicedo- 
minos,  praepositos,  adVocatos,  sive  defensores;" 
Cone,  iiem,  ii.  c.  24,  A.D.  813, — "  Ut  pracpositi  et 
vicedomini  secundum  regulas  vel  canones  cun- 
stituantur;"  and  see  also  Cone,  Roman,  cc.  19, 
20,  A.D.  826,  and  Cone,  Dtuiac.  ii.  P.  iii.  c.  5. 
A.D.  871),  but  "in  praesentia  comitum"  {Legg. 
Longobard,  lib.  ii.  tit.  xlvii.  §  1,  2, 4, 7),  and  from 
the  landowners  in  their  own  neighbourhood  (cap. 
xiv.  ex  Lege  SalioOy  Romana,  et  OunAatay — ^  £t 
ipsi  [advocati]  habeant  in  illo  comitatu  propriam 
haereditatem;"  and  in  a  capitular  of  a.d.  742, 
we  find  mention  of  a  "  Graphio"  t .  e,  count,  "  qui 
est  defensor,"  Morinus,  De  Ordin,^  P.  III.  p.  307) ; 
and  this,  not  only  to  plead  in  court  or  talce  oath 
there  (sometimes  two  advocati,  one  to  plead,  the 
other  to  swear,  Legg.  Longobard,  ii.  xlvii.  §  8), 
but  in  course  of  time  to  hold  courts  (phcita  or 
maUkC)  as  judges  in  their  own  district  (Dn  Cange, 
but  A.D.  1020  is  the  earliest  date  among  his 
authorities),  and  generally  to  protect  the  secular 
interests  of  their  own  church  or  abbey.  The 
Advo&Uua  was  at  this  time  distinguished  from 
the  Vwedomnua,  sometimes  called  Major  Domuaj 
who  ruled  the  lay  dependents  of  the  Church ; 
from  the  Praepoaituay  who  ruled  its  clerical  de- 
pendents ;  and  from  the  OeconomtUy  who  (being 
also  commonly  a  cleric)  managed  the  interior 
economy  of  its  secular  affairs ;  although  all  these 
titles  are  occasionally  used  interchangeably.  He 
was  also  distinct  from  the  Cancellarittay  whether 
in  the  older  sense  of  that  term  when  it  meant 
an  inferior  officer  of  the  court,  or  in  the  later 
when  it  meant  a  judge  (Bingh.  III.  xi.  6,  7). 
Two  circumstances  however  gradually  chapged 
both  the  relative  position  of  the  Adrocatua  to 
his  ecclesiastical  clients,  and  the  nature  of  his 
functions ;  the  one  arising  from  the  mode  in 
which  he  was  remunerated,  the  other  from  the 
mode  of  his  nomination.  1.  He  was  paid  in 
the  Hi*st  instance  at  this  period  by  sometimes  an 
annual  salary,  with  certain  small  privileges  of 
entertainment  and  the  like ;  also,  by  the  third 
part  of  the  profits  of  his  judicial  office  {Tertia 
para  hannorwoy  emendarumy  ieguniy  compoaitionum, 
sc.  "  placitorum  ad  quae  ab  abbate  vocatus  fue- 
rit,"  Chron,  Sen,  lib.  ii.  c.  5,  in  D'Ach.  Spicil.  ii. 
G13,  ed.  1723 ;  iertiua  denariua)  ;  but  commonly 
and  finnlly  by  lands  held  from  the  chnrch  or 
abbey,  a  third  of  their  ralae  belonging  to  himself 


as  his  portion.     And  the  growth  of  the  fbndal 
tenure,  in  addition  to  other  obvious  influences, 
gradually  converted  him  through  this  last  cir- 
cumstance from  a  dependent  into  a  superior, 
f^om  a  law  officer  into  a  military  one,  and  from 
a  beneficiary  into  an  owner,  and  sometimes  into 
an  usurper  outright.    In  the  Ordo  Romanmay  is 
an  Ordo  ad  armandum  Eccleaiae  DefenBorem  zei 
alium  Militem,  beginning  with  a  benedictiovexiUi, 
lanceaCy  enaia  (p.  178  Hittorp.,  about  the  time  of 
Charlemagne).    His  aubadvocatuay  let  us  add  (the 
number  of  whom  was  limited  by  various  enact- 
ments), was  to  be  paid  in  one  instance  by  the 
receipt,  from  each  vill  of  the  ecclesiastical  pro- 
perty, of  one  penny,  one  cock,  and  one  aextariua 
of  oats.     2.  The  nomination  to  the  office,  resting 
originally  with  the  Church  itself  or  with  the  em- 
peror, was  usurped  gradually  by  the  founder, 
and  as  an  hereditary  appanage  of  his  own  estate : 
whence  followed  first  an  usurpation  of  the  Church 
property  by  the  lay  Advocatuay  and  next  an  usurpa- 
tion by  the  same  officer  of  the  right  of  nomi- 
nating to  the  church  or  abbey.    And  from  the 
latter  of  these  has  arisen  the  modem  use  of  the 
word  adcottaony  which  now  means  exclusively 
and  precisely  that  right  which  the  original  advo^ 
catua  did  not  possess;   the  jua  patronatua  no 
doubt  being  attached  to  the  founder  of  a  church 
from  the  time  of  the  Council  of  Orange  (c  10) 
A.D.  441,  and  of  Justinian  {Novell,  Ivii.  c.  2,  cxxiii. 
c  18),  A.D.  541,  555 ;  but  the  combination  of 
foundership  with  the  office  of  advocatua  being  an 
accidental  although  natural  combination,  belong- 
ing to  the  ninth  and  following  centuries.    The 
earliest  chai'ter  quoted  by  Du  Cange,  in  which 
mention  is  made  of  an  election  (in  this  case  of  an 
abbat)  **  assensu  et  oonsilio  advocati,"  is  a  "  pri- 
vilegium  Kudolphi  Episc  Halberstad.,"  a.d.  1 147. 
But  in  Scotland,  Wales,  and  Ireland,  the  officer 
analogous  to  the  lay  advocatua  had  usurped  the 
position  and  the  very  napie  of  abbat  long  pre- 
vious to  the  12th  century  [see  Abbat].    And 
instances  of  similar  usurpation  abroad  may  no 
doubt  be  found  of  a  like  earlier  date  (see  Roberta 
son's  Early  Scotland),  The  advocatio  of  a  bishopric 
seems  to  have  included,  at  least  in  England,  the 
cttatodia  (i.  e,  the  profits)  of  the  property  of  the 
see,  aede  wxc<aUe ;  but  was  a  distinct  right  from 
that  of  nomination  to  the  office,  the  **<^gmtaa 
crociae  "  (as  e.  g.  in  the  case  between  the  Welsh 
Lords  Marchers  and  the  English  Crown,  the  former 
claiming  the  cuatodia  but  not  the  nomination) : 
although  the  two  became  in  England  combined 
in  the  Crown.    There  does  not,  however,  appear 
to  be  evidence,  that  this  particular  usurpation 
was  laid  to  the  charge  of  advocati  abroad  during 
the  Carlovingian  period ;  although  the  system  of 
lay  abbatjs,  commendataries,  &c.,  and  the  usurpa- 
tion of  such  offices  by  kings  and  nobles,  led  to 
the  same  general  result  of  usurpation,  there 
also,   by  the  lay,  over  the  ecclesiastical,  func- 
tionary.   Councils  in  England  put  restrictions  on 
these  usurpations  of  lay  dbmim,  advocatiy  &c,  as 
early  as  the  Council  of  Beccanceld,  A.D.  696  X  7 16 
and  of  Clovesho,  a.d.  803  (Councils  III.  338, 
Haddan  and  Stubbs ;  Wilk.  i.  56,  167).    Abroad, 
the  first  canon  on  the  subject  is  that  of  Rbeims 
(c.  6),  A.D.  1148,   followed  among  others   by 
the  Councils  of  Salzburg  (c  24),  a.d.  1274  and 
(o.  12X  A.D.  1281.    But  a  check  upon  them 
was  attempted  as  early  as  the  10th  century  by 
the  Capctian  dynasty  in  France. 


ADVOCATES 

The  title  of  Fidti  De/euaon,  attached  to  the 
Oovn  of  Knglandj  and  so  strangely  inyerted  from 
tbe  special  intent  of  its  original  Papal  donor^  may 
be  taken  as  the  last  existing  trace  of  the  ancient 
Adwcatus  or  Defensor  Ecclesiae.  Unless  (with 
Spelman)  we  are  to  give  an  ancient  pedigree  to 
churchwardens,  and  find  the  old  office  still  in 
them.  (Bingham;  Da  Cange;  Menrsius,  Ghss. 
Graefoharbar, ;  Morinus,  De  Ordinat,;  Tho- 
masain.)  i*^  W.  H.] 

ADVOCATES,  NOT  TO  BE  ORDAINED, 
—Amongst  the  laws  which  imposed  restraints 
itpoD  the  clergy  was  one  which  forbad  fhemi 
«cept  in  certain  specified  cases,  to  act  as  advo- 
cates before  dYil  tribunals;  since  it  was  con- 
ridered  that  any  such  interference  with  worldly 
Butters  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  words 
of  St.  Paul  (2  Tim.,  ii.  4  **  No  man  that  war- 
reth  \milUcms  Deai]  entangleth  himself  with  the 
s&irs  of  this  life : "  see  St.  Ambrose,  Ve  Off. 
Mimd.  1,  36;  and  Gelasii  Papae  JSpp,  17,  sec 
15).  For  this  reason  the  3rd  Council  of  Car- 
thage (a.d.  397)  in  its  15th  canon  prohibits  all 
clerks  from  becoming  agents  or  procurators. 
The  prohibition  is  repeated  in  the  3rd  canon  of 
the  Oeenmenitial  Council  of  Chalcedon  (a.d.  451), 
bat  with  the  proTiao  that  secular  business  may 
be  nndertaken  by  the  clergy  when  the  bishop 
directs  it  for  the  protection  of  Church  property, 
or  of  orphans  and  widows  who  are  without  any 
one  to  defend  them.  This  exception  was  in  later 
times  extended  to  the  poor  and  all  others  who 
came  under  the  designation  of  "miserabiles 
personae."  So  likewise  were  monks  forbidden  by 
the  11th  canon  of  the  Council  of  Tarragona 
(i.D.  516)  to  undertake  any  legal  business  ex- 
cept for  the  benefit  of  the  monastery  and  at  the 
command  of  the  abbot. 

Id  France  the  abore-cited  provisions  of  the 
Coandl  of  Chalcedon  were  repeated  by  the  16th 
caaoD  of  the  Council  of  Yemeni  1  (a.d.  755)  and  the 
14th  csnon  of  the  Council  of  Mayence  (a^d.  813). 
There  are  many  other  canons  which  prohibit  the 
clergy  from  mixing  themselyes  up  with  worldly 
nutters,  and  which  therefore  forbid,  though 
Bot  m  express  terma,  their  acting  as  advocates. 

There  are  also  several  imperial  constitutions 
to  the  same  effect,  as,  for  instance,  one  of  Theodo- 
nns  II.  (a.d.  416)  which  he  atlerwai'ds  repeated 
ia  the  Codex  Theodotianus,  a.d.  438  (16.  tit.  2. 
^y,  and  which  was  also  inserted  in  the  1st  book 
(tit.  3.  s.  17)  of  the  Codex  Scpetitae  Praelectionis 
of  Justinian  (A.D.  534> 

Similar  provisions  are  to  be  found  in  the  34th 
title  of  the  Lvber  novdiarum  of  Valentian  III. 
(A.D.  452),  and  in  the  6th  chapter  of  the  123rd 
"oeetf.  of  Justinian  (A.D.  541). 

(Thoniassinns,  V^ua  et  nova  Ecclesiae  Disci- 
Tiwa,  De  Bewficiis,  Pars  III.  Lib.  3,  cap.  17-19  ; 
fionix,  TractatMg  de  Jvdiciis  Ecclesiasiicis,  Pars 
U  3,  4-5).  [I.  B.] 

AEDITUL      [DOOBKEEPEB.] 

A£GAT£S,  Saint,  commemorated  Oct.  24 
{Mart  Bedae), 

AETTHALAS.  (1)  Deacon  and  martyr,  com- 
Bwmorated  Nov.  3  (Cb/.  Byzant), 
(8)  "Martyr,  commemorated  Sept.  1  (i6.).  [C] 

AEHILIANUS.  (1)  Saint  in  Armenia,  com- 
memorated Feb.  8  {Martyrd.  Rom,  Fe*.,  Bieron,). 
(S)  CoA£nsor  in  Africa,  Dec.  6  {Mart.  B.  V.). 
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(8)  Confessor,  Jan.  8  (Cal.  Byzani.), 

(4)  Bishop  of  Cyzicum,  Confessor,  Aug.  8 
(^.).  [C] 

AEMILIUS.  (1)  Martyr  in  Africa,  comme- 
morated May  22  (Martyrol.  Bom.  Vet.). 

(2)  Of  Sardinia,  May  28  (75.). 

(8)  Commemorated  June  18  {Mart.  Bieron.), 

[C] 

AER.    [Veil.] 

AEBA.     [CUBONOLOGT.] 

AFBA,  martjrr  in  Rhaetia,  commemorated 
Aug.  5  {Martyrol.  Bom.  Vet.)\  Aug.  6  (M. 
Bieron.).  [C] 

AFFIDATIO  (affiance,  Spenser;  Fr.  fan- 
gailles),  betrothal.  It  appears  doubtful  whether 
this  term  came  into  use  within  the  first  nine  cen- 
turies of  the  Christian  era.  It  seems  rather  to 
belong  to  the  period  of  fully  developed  feudalism. 
The  earliest  example  quoted  by  Du  Cange,  from 
the  synodal  statutes  of  the  Church  of  Liege  in 
Mart^ne's  Thesaurus  Novus  Anecdotorum,  is  in- 
deed of  the  year  1287.  The  forms  given  in 
Martene's  work,  De  Antiquis  ecclesiae  Bitibus 
(see  vol.  ii.  pp.  136,  137),  in  which  the  word 
occurs,  from  the  rituals  of  Limoges  and  of 
Rheims,  are  palpably  more  modern  yet,  to  judge 
from  the  passages  in  French  which  are  inter- 
mixed in  them.  [J.  M.  L.] 

AFFINITY  (adfinitas),  a  relationship  by 
marriage.  The  husband  and  wife  being  legally 
considered  as  one  person,  those  who  are  related 
to  the  one  by  blood  are  related  to  the  other  in 
the' same  degree  by  affinity.  This  relationship 
being  the  result  of  a  lawful  marriage,  the  per- 
sons between  whom  it  exists  are  said  to  be  i*elated 
in  law ;  the  father  or  brother  of  a  man's  wife 
being  called  his  fatfter-in-law  or  brother-in-law. 
The  distinction  between  affinity  and  consanguinity 
is  derived  from  the  Roman  law.  The  kinsfolk 
(pognati)  of  the  husband  and  wife  become  re* 
spectively  the  adfines  of  the  wife  and  husband. 
We  have  borrowed  the  words  affinity  and  con- 
sanguinity from  the  Roman  law,  but  we  have  no 
term  corresponding  to  adfines,  Tho  Romans  did 
not  reckon  degrees  of  adfinitcu  as  they  did  of 
consanguinity  (cognatio) ;  but  they  had  teima  to 
express  the  various  kinds  of  adfinitas,  as  socer^ 
father-in-law ;  socrus,  mother-in-law. 

It  has  resulted  from  the  Christian  doctrine  of 
marriage  that  persons  related  by  affinity  have 
been  always  forbidden  by  the  Church  to  marry 
within  the  eame  degrees  as  those  who  are  related 
by  blood.  The  Council  of  Agde  (506)  particu- 
larises the  forbidden  degrees  as  follows  (Can.  61) : 
— ^**A  man  may  not  marry  his  brother's  widow, 
his  own  sister,  his  step-mother  or  father's  wife, 
his  cousin-german,  any  one  nearly  allied  to  him 
by  consanguinity,  or  one  whom  his  near  kinsman 
had  married  before,  the  relict  or  daughter  of  his 
uncle  by  the  mother's  side,  or  the  daughter  of 
his  uncle  by  the  father's  side,  or  his  daughter- 
in-law,  i.e.  his  wife's  daughter  by  a  former 
husband." 

This  canon  is  repeated  almost  verbatim  in  the 
Council  of  Epone,  and  again  in  the  second  Council 
of  Tours  (566).  The  same  prohibitions  are  also 
specified  in  the  Council  of  Auxerre  (578). 

Certain  spiritual  relations  have  been  also  in* 
eluded  within  the  prohibited  degrees.  This  re- 
striction,   however,    was    first    mtroduced    by 
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Justinian,  who  made  a  law  (Cicxf.  Just,  lib.  5, 
tit.  4,  de  liuptiis,  leg.  26)  forbidding  any  mm 
to  marry  a  wo:nan  for  whom  he  had  been  god- 
father in  baptism,  on  the  ground  that  nothing 
induces  a  more  paternal  affection,  and,  therefore, 
a  juster  prohibition  of  marriage,  than  this  tie, 
by  which  their  souls  are  in  a  divine  manner 
united  together. 

The  Council  of  Trullo  (Can.  53)  extends  the 
prohibition  to  the  mother  of  the  godchild :  and, 
by  the  Canon  law  afterwards,  these  spiritual 
relations  were  carried  still  further,  so  as  to 
exclude  from  marrying  together  even  the  bap- 
tiser  and  the  baptised,  the  catechist  and  cate- 
chumen, and  various  other  degrees  of  supposed 
spiritual  affinity.  Such  restrictions,  however,  of 
course,  could  not  be  maintained  in  practice,  and 
the  dispensing  power  of  the  Pope  was  accoi-dingly 
extended  to  meet  the  necessity.  (Bingham ;  Gil>- 
son's  Codex;  Thomdike;  Wheatly,  On  Common 
Prayer.)  [D.  B.] 

AFFUSION.    [Baptism.] 

AFRICAN  CODE.    [African  Councils.] 

AFRICAN  COUNCILS.  Under  this  head 
we  must  include  whatever  Councils  were  held  in 
Africa — ^no  matter  at  what  places,  only  dbtinct 
from  Egypt — for  this  simple  reason :  that  so  many 
of  their  canons  were  so  soon  thrown  together  in- 
discriminately and  made  one  code,  which,  as 
such,  afterwaiHls  formed  part  of  the  code  received 
in  the  East  and  West.  On  this  African  code  a 
good  deal  has  been  written  by  Justellns  {Cod.  Eccl. 
AfriCy  Paris,  1614, 8vo.),  who  was  the  first  to  pub- 
lish it  separately,  Bbhop  Beveridge  (Synod,  vol. 
ii.  p.  202,  et  8eq.\  De  Marca  {Diss,  de  Vet.  Coll. 
Can.  c.  ir.-xi.),  and  the  Ballerini  in  their  learned 
Appendix  to  the  works  of  St.  Leo  (torn.  iii.  De 
Antiq.  Col.  Diss.,  pars  I.  c  3,  21-9),  but  a  good 
deal  also  remains  unsolved,  and  perhaps  insoluble. 
Several  of  the  canons  contained  in  it  have  been 
assigned  to  more  Councils  than  one,  and  'several 
of  the  Councils  differently  dated  or  numbered  by 
different  editors  or  collectors.  Perhaps  the  best 
edition  of  it  is  that  published  in  Greek  and  Latin 
by  Mansi  (tom.  iii.  pp.  699-843).  Not  that  it 
was  originally  promulgated  in  both  languages, 
though,  as  Beveridge  suggests,  the  probability  is 
that  it  had  been  translated  into  Greek  before  the 
TniUan  Council  of  A.D.  683,  by  the  second  canon 
of  which  it  became  part  of  the  code  of  the  Eastern 
Church.  As  it  stands  in  Mansi,  then,  it  compre- 
hends, first,  the  deliberations  of  the  Council  of 
Carthage,  A.D.  419  ;  then  the  canon8%>f  the  same 
Synod  to  the  number  of  33 ;  then  **  canones  di- 
versorum  conciliorum  ecclesiae  Africanae  " — in 
the  words  of  their  heading,  the  first  of  which  is 
numbered  34,  in  continuous  series  with  the  pre- 
ceding, and  the  last  138.  However,  in  reality, 
the  canons  proper  ought  to  be  said  to  end  with 
the  one  numbered  133,  at  which  point  Aurelius, 
Bishop  of  Carthage,  who  presided,  calls  upon  the 
Council  to  subscribe  to  all  that  had  gone  before, 
which  is  accordingly  done ;  he  signing  first,  the 

{)rimate  of  Numidia  second,  the  legate  from 
iome,  Faustinus,  Bishop  of  Potenza,  third,  St. 
Augustine,  Bishop  of  HipjK),  fourth ;  and  the  other 
bishops — 217  or  229,  according  to  the  reading 
selected — in  order ;  and  after  them  all  the  two 
presbyter-legates  from  Rome,  who  sign  last. 

This  done,  the  day  following,  a  letter  in  the 
name  of  the  whole  Synod  was  addressed  to  Boni- 
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I  face,  bishop  of  Rome,  to  be  despatched  by  the  three 
legates.  This  is  given  at  length,  and  numbered 
134.  It  acquaints  him  with  their  objections  to 
the  "  commonitorium  "  or  instructions  received 
by  the  legates  from  the  late  Pope  Zosimas,  par- 
ticularly to  that  part  of  it  bearing  upon  appeal.s 
to  Rome  in  conformity  with  some  supposed  canons 
of  Nicaea,  which  they  had  not  been  able  to  find  io 
any  Greek  or  Latin  copy  of  the  acts  of  tliat 
Council  in  their  possession,  and  therefore  be^  hira 
to  send  for  authentic  copies  of  them  at  once  from 
the  Churches  of  Antioch,  Alexandria,  and  Con- 
stantinople. This  course  they  had  already  taken 
themselves,  while  recommending  it  to  him  ;  and 
what  follows  as  canon  135  proves  to  be  a  letter 
from  St.  Cyril  of  Alexandria  to  the  same  bi&hops^, 
telling  them  that  in  conformity  with  their  re- 
quest he  has  bent  tbem,  by  his  presbyter  Inno- 
cent, faithful  copies  of  the  authentic  Synod  of 
Kicaea,  which  they  would  also  find,  if  they  looked 
for  them,  in  the  ecclesiastical  history :  he  does 
not  say  by  whom. 

In  the  s:iroe  way  canon  136  is  a  letter  from 
Atticus,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  telling  them 
that  he  too  sends  them  the  canons  as  defined  by 
Nicene  Fathers  pure  and  entire,  by  their  mes- 
senger Marcellus  the  sub-deacon,  as  they  had  re- 
quested. We  can  hardly  suppose  the  Synod  to 
have  been  sitting  all  the  time  that  it  must  hare 
taken  these  messengers  to  go  and  return.  Next 
a  copy  of  the  Nicene  Creed  follows,  and  is  num- 
bered 137.  It  had  been  already  recited  and  ac- 
cepted, together  with  the  Nicene  canons,  in  the 
previous  deliberations  of  the  Council,  before  the 
resolution  to  send  for  authentic  copies  of  both 
had  been  carried  out.  Caecjlian,  who  was  Bishop 
of  Carthage  at  the  time  of  the  Council  of  Nica«a, 
and  had  attended  it,  had  brought  back  with  him 
copies  of  its  creed  and  canons  in  Latin,  which  had 
been  preserved  with  great  care  by  his  Church 
ever  since.  What  follows  in  the  last  place,  and 
is  numbered  138, ,  cannot  have  been  written 
earlier  than  A.D.  422,  it  being  a  letter  addressed 
to  Celestine,  the  successor  of  Boniface,  who  died  in 
that  year,  "  our  beloved  lord  (Pf<rw6rp)  and  most 
honoured  brother,"  as  he  is  styled,  in  the  name 
of  Aurelius  and  others  whose  names  are  given 
(St.  Augustine's  is  not  one)  and  the  rest  of  those 
present  in  the  universal  Council  of  Africa,  in 
which  they  tell  him  that  the  canons  of  which  his 
predecessor  had  spoken  were  nowhere  to  be  found 
in  the  authentic  copies  of  the  Nicene  deci*ees  just 
received  from  the  East ;  and,  further,  that  in  no 
Council  of  the  Fathers  could  they  find  it  defined 
that  "  any  should  be  despatched  as  it  were  from 
the  side  of  his  Holiness,"  as  had  been  attempted  in 
this  instance.  If  the  last,  or  20th  Council,  as  it  is 
called,  under  Aurelius,  therefore,  has  been  rightly 
assigned  to  A.D.  421, — and  Aurelius  opens  itA  pro- 
ceedings by  saying  that,  for  reasons  wjbU  known 
to  his  audience,  it  had  been  suspended  for  the 
space  of  two  years,  thus  connecting  it  with  the 
Council  of  A.D.  419, — either  it  must  have  sat  the 
year  following  as  well,  or  there  must  have  been 
a  21st  Council  under  Aurelius  the  year  following 
to  indite  this  epi»tie,  which,  as  has  been  observe<l, 
could  not  have  been  done  till  the  accession  of 
Celestine  had  become  known  in  AfVica,  that  is, 
till  towards  the  end  of  A.D.  422.  And  with  it  this 
collection  of  the  canons  of  the  African  Church  is 
brought  to  a  close.  Dionysius  Exiguus,  in  his 
edition,  heads  tliem  appropriately  **  the  Synod  of 
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the  Africans    at    Carthage   that   enacted    138 
cmoos,"  meaning  of  course  the  Synods  of  a.d. 
41d-22  considered  as   one,    where   they   were 
pAascd  or  confirmed  (Migne's  Pa/ro/.,  torn.  67, 
I*.  161  <^  9cqJ),     Not  but  there  are  other  collec- 
tiims  extant  containing  fewer  or  more  canons 
than  are  included   in   this.     For  instance^  the 
Spanish  and  Isidorian  Collections  begin  with  the 
dvQod  of  Carthage  under  Gratos,  a.d.  348,  and 
ooi  with  the  Sy^>d  of  Mileris,  a.d.  402,  making 
eieht  Synods  in  all,  one  of  Milevis  and  seven  of 
Cirth^e  (Migne's  Patrol.,  torn.  84,  pp.  179-236). 
Iq  Bereridge  (Synodic,  i.  p.  365-72)  the  synodi- 
al  letter  of  a  Council  of  Carthage  as  far  back  as 
A.P.  258  (or  256  according  to  others)  under  St. 
Crprian,  is  printed  in  the  form  of  a  canon,  and 
pUced,  together  with  the  speeches  made  there  by 
fiim  and  others,  immediately  before  the  Ancyran 
caaona,  as  though  it  had  been  one  of  the  provin- 
ei:il  Councils  whose  canons  had  been  accepted  by 
the  whole  Church,  which  it  was  not.   Earlier  far 
than  either  of  them  is  the  compendium  of  eccle- 
siastical canons,  African  mainly,  232  in  all,  by 
Falgentitts  Ferrandus,  deacon  of  the  Church  of 
Carthage,   seemingly  drawn  from   independent 
»arc««  (Migne's  Patrol,,  torn.  67,  p.  949-62). 
Hien  earlier  still  than  his  were  the  two  books 
produced  by  Boniface,  Bishop  of  Carthage,  at  the 
Srnod  held  there  by  him  A.D.  525,  as  having 
b««D  discovered  in  the  archives  of  that  church, 
one  volume  containing  the  Nicene  canons  in  part, 
and  those   which   had    been  passed   in    Africa 
before  the  time  of  Aurelius ;  the  other  volume 
called  "^  the  book  of  the  canons  of  the  time  of 
.\iirelitts,"  in  which,  according  to  the  Ballerini, 
niae  of  the  Synods  of  Carthage  under  Aurelius, 
and  some  others  of  Milevis  and  Hippo,  were  con* 
Ui&ed  (Mansi,  viiL  p.  635-56).     Finally,  there 
ia  a   ^'Breviarium    canonum    Hipponensium " 
printed  in  Mansi,  with  the  comments  of  the 
Ballerini  upon   them,   supposed  to    have   been 
psssed  in  the  Synod  held  there  a.d.   393,   at 
vhich  St.  Augustine    was    present,   but  as  a 
prie:$t ;  and  atlerwnrds  inserted  in  the  Council  of 
Carthage,    held    four  years    afterwards  under 
Aarelian,  amongst  its  own,  and  evidently  con- 
finned  by  the  34th  canon  of  the  Synod  of  a.d. 
419,  as  proposed  by  one  of  the  bishops  named 
^•pi^mns. 

The  argument  drawn  by  the  Ballerini,  after 
elaborately  comparing  these  collections,  is  unfa- 
roorable  to  the  title  given  by  Justellus  to  the 
1-^  canons  above  mentioned  of  the  African  code  : 
Hill  as  designating  those  canons  alone  -  which 
hare  been  .received  generally  by  the  East  and 
W»t,  it  cannot  be  called  meaningless ;  and  this 
iact  having  been  made  patent  by  his  publication 
of  them,  it  remains  as  a  matter  of  antiquarian 
interest  solely  to  determine  what  canons  belong 
to  what  councils^  The  general  account  seems  to 
be  that  there  are  sixteen  Councils  of  Carthage, 
one  of  Milevis,  and  one  of  Hippo,  whose  canons 
were  received  and  confirmed  by  the  Council  of 
AJ».  419  besides  it«  own  (Johnson's  Kocfe  Mecum, 
ii.  171);  but  it  is  beset  with  difficultiea.  The 
two  canons  interdicting  appeals  beyond  the  sea — 
28  and  125  according  to  the  Latin  numbering, 
AB'i  doubtless  23  and  39  were  passed  with  the 
wne  object — have  been  attributed  to  a  Synod  of 
Hippo  by  some ;  but  the  22nd  canon  of  the 
Mcond  Synod  of  Milevis,  a.D.  416,  to  which  both 
Aoxelias  and  St.  Augustine  subscribed,   reads 


identical  with  one  of  them,  and  the  34th  canoa 
of  a  Council  of  Carthage  two  years  later  with  the 
other.  It  is  of  more  practical  importance  to 
ascertain  whether  they  steer  clear  of  the  Sardican 
canoqs,  as  some  maintain;  or  were  framed  in 
antagonism  to  them,  as  others.  The  Sardican 
canons,  it  has  been  said,  allowed  bishops  to  appeal 
to  Rome ;  the  African  canons  forbade  priests  and 
all  below  priests  to  appeal  to  Rome.  The  African 
fathers  carefully  abstained  from  laying  the  same 
embargo  upon  bishops :  nay,  they  undertook  to 
observe  the  canons  cited  by  Zosimus  as  Nicene, 
till  authentic  copies  of  the  Nicene  canons  had 
been  obtained  from  the  East.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  whatever  that  all  this  is  delusive.  In  the 
discussion  that  took  place  on  the  canons  cited  in 
the  **  Commonitorium,"  some  were  for  observing 
them,  pending  the  inquiry ;  St.  Augiistine  among 
the  number.  But  when  Aurelius  called  upon  the 
Council  to  say  definitively  what  it  would  do,  the 
collective  reply  was  :  "All  things  that  were  en- 
acted in  the  Nicene  Council  are  acceptable  to  us 
all."  And  to  no  more  could  they  be  induced  to 
pledge  themselves.  Then  as  to  the  canons,  which 
if  they  did  not  frame,  they  confirmed  subse- 
quently ;  the  28th,  according  to  the  Latin  num- 
bering, is :  "  It  was  likewise  agreed  that  presby- 
ters, deacons,  or  any  of  the  inferior  clergy  with 
causes  to  try,  should  they  have  reason  to  com- 
plain of  the  judgment  of  their  bishops,  might  be 
heard  by  the  neighbouring  bishops  with  consent 
of  their  own;  and  such  bishops  might  decide 
between  them  ;  but  should  they  think  they  ought 
to  appeal  from  them  likewise,  let  them  not  ap- 
peal to  transmarine  tribunals,  but  to  the  primates 
of  their  provinces,  as  has  also  been  frequently  en- 
acted in  regard  of  bishops.  But  in  case  any  should 
think  he  ought  to  appeal  to  places  beyond  the 
sea,  let  him  be  received  to  bommunion  by  nobody 
within  Africa."  The  woi*ds  "sicut  et  de  episcopis 
saepe  constitutum  est,"  are  found  in  all  manu- 
scripta  of  this  canon,  as  it  stands  here.  They  are 
wanting  in  the  125th.  And  the  meaning  is 
clearly,  that  there  had  been  earlier  canons  in 
abundance  passed  for  regulating  episcopal  ap- 
peals ;  for  instance,  the  6th  canon  of  the  Council 
of  Constantinople,  w^here  it  is  said  that  bishops 
should  be  bi-ought  before  the  greater  Synod  of 
the  diocese,  in  case  the  provincial  Synod  should 
be  unable  to  decide  their  case.  And  nothing  had 
occurred  to  induce  them  to  legislate  further  for 
bishops.  The  present  controversy  had  originated 
with  a  simple  priest,  Apiarius.  Accordingly  their 
canons  were  directed  to  prevent  priests  and  all 
below  priests  in  future  from  doing  as  he  had 
done.  In  short,  they  told  Celestine  that  **  the 
canons  of  the  Nicene  Council  left  all,  whether 
inferior  clergy  or  bishops  themselves,  to  their 
own  metropolitan;  it  having  been  wisely  and 
justly  considered  there  that,  whatever  questions 
might  arise,  they  ought  to  be  terminated  in  their 
own  localities."  Which  was  in  effect  as  much  as 
telling  him  that  the  genuine  Nicene  canons  were 
in  Hut  contradiction  upon  each  point  to  those  so 
designated  oy  his  ])redeces8or.  Canon  125  is 
identical  with  the  preceding,  except  that  it  omit^ 
the  clause  "  sicut  et  de  episcopis,"  &c.,  and  men- 
tions the  African  Councils  as  another  legitimate 
tribunal  of  appeal  beside  the  primates.  Canon 
23,  that  **  bishops  should  not  go  beyond  the  sea 
without  leave  from  their  primate,"  reads  very 
like  another  outpouring  of  their  sentiments  on 
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the  same  subject ;  and  canon  39,  that  **  no  pri- 
mate should  be  called  a  prince  of  priests,  or  pon- 
tiff/' seems  almost  borrowed  from  the  well- 
known  invective  of  St.  Cyprian  against  Stephen. 
Such,  then,  is  the  langnaee  of  some  of  the  canons 
of  the  African  code,  fairly  construed,  to  which 
the  assent  of  Rome  as  well  as  Constantinople  has 
been  pledged.  And  "  it  was  of  very  great  autho- 
rity," says  Mr.  Johnson  (  Vade  Mecum^  ii.  p.  171) 
m  the  old  English  Churches;  for  many  of  the 
"  excerptions  "  of  Egbert  were  transcribed  from 
it. 

It  only  remains  to  set  down  the  different 
African  Couucils  in  the  order  in  which  they  are 
generally  supposed  to  have  occurred,  with  a  run- 
ning summary  of  what  was  transacted  in  each ; 
referring  generally  for  all  further  information  to 
Mansi,  Cave,  Beveridge,  Johnson,  De  Harca,  the 
Art  de  verifier  les  daUs,  and  the  Bailer ini.  Num- 
bering them  would  only  serve  to  mislead,  at  least 
if  attempted  in  any  consecutive  series.  Cave,  for 
instance,  reckons  9  African  between  A.D.  401  and 
603,  and  as  many  as  35  Carthaginian  between 
A.D.  215  and  533 ;  but  among  the  latter  are  in- 
cluded 6  (between  a.d.  401  and  410),  which  he 
had  already  reckoned  among  the  9  African. 

Carthaqe,  A.D.  200, 217 — Supposed  to  be  one 
and  the  same,  under  Agrippinus,  in  favour 
of  rebaptizing  heretics. 

— —  A.D.  251 — Under  St.  Cyprian;  decreed 
that  the  lapsed  should  be  received  to  com- 
munion, but  not  till  they  had  performed 
their  full  penance. 

A.D.  252--A gainst  Novatian,  who  denied 

that  the  lapsed  were  ever  to  be  received  to 
communion  again ;  and  Felicissimus,  who  af- 
firmed they  were,  even  before  they  had 
performed  their  penance. 

A.D.  254,  255 — Doubtful  in  which  year ; 

under  St.  Cyprian,  in  favour  of  infant  bap- 
tism. 

A.D.  256 — Under  St.  Cyprian,  approving 

the  consecration  by  the  Spanish  bishops  of 
Felix  and  Sabinus  in  place  of  Basil  and 
Martial, — ^two  bishops  who  had  purchased^ 
certificates,  or  "  libels,"  of  having  sacrificed 
to  idols,  and  declaring  that  Stephen,  Bbhop 
of  Rome,  had  interposed  in  favour  of  the 
latter  unreasonably,  from  having  been 
duped  by  them. 

A.D.  256— -Another  held  in  the  same  year 

there  may  have  been  several — ^in  fa- 


vour of  rebaptizing  all  who  had  received 
heretical  baptism,  when  St.  Cyprian  uttered 
his  celebrated  invective  against  Stephen. 
The  question  was  finally  ruled  in  the  7th 
of  the  Constantinopolitan  canons.  This  is 
the  Council  whose  synodical  letter  is 
printed  by  Beveridge  in  the  foi*m  of  a 
canon,  immediately  before  those  of  Ancyra. 
It  is  given  in  Mansi,  i.  922-6 ;  but  the 
speeches  belonging  to  it  follow  951-92, 
under  the  head  of  "Concil.,Carthag.  iii. 
sub  Cypriano  episcopo ;"  what  purports  to 
have  been  the  second  being  given  p.  925, 
and  all  three  supposed  to  have  been  held 
A.D.  256. 
CiRTA,  A.D.  305— To  elect  a  new  bishop  in 
place  of  one  who  had  been  a  **  traditor ;" 
that  is,  had  surrendered  (M>piesof  the  Scrip- 
tures to  the  Pagan  authorities,  to  which  all 


present,  when  they  came  to  be  aaked,  how- 
ever, pleaded  eqdallv  guilty. 

Carthage,  a.d.  312 — Of  70  Donatist  bishopt 
against  Caecilian,  bishop  of  that  see. 

A.D.  333 — under  Donatus,  author  of  the 

schism ;  favourable  to  the  ^  traditores." 

A.D.  346 — under  Gratus;   its  acts  are 

comprised  in  fourteen  chapters,  of  which 
the  first  is  against  rebaptizing  any  that 
have  been  baptized  with  water  in  the  name 
of  the  Trinity.  This  is  probably  the  Council 
whose  canoQ^  are  invoked  in  canon  12  of 
the  African  code. 

Theveste,  A.D.  362— Of  Donatists  quarrelling 
amongst  themselves. 

African,  a.d.  880--Of  Donatists,  in  condem- 
nation of  Tichonius,  a  Donatist  bishop. 

Carthage,  a.d.  386 — Confirmatory  of  the 
synodical  letter  of  Siricius,  Bishop  of  Rome. 

Leptes,  A.D.  386 — ^Passed  canons  on  disci- 
pline. 

Carthage,  a.d.  390 — Formerly  regarded  as 
two  separate  Councils,  under  Genethlius, 
Bishop  of  Carthage;  made  13  canons,  by 
the  second  of  which  bishops,  priests,  and 
deacons  are  required  to  abstain  from  their 
wives  and  observe  continence.  Mansi  prints 
what  used  to  be  regarded  as  a  second 
Council  of  this  year  twice,  iii.  pp.  691-8 
and  867-76. 

A.D.    393  — Of   Maximian's    (Donatist 

bishop  of  Carthage)  supporters  against 
Primian  (another  Donatist  bish(^  of  Car- 
thage). 

Hippo,  a.d.  393 — ^At  which  St.  Augustine  dis- 
puted *'  de  fide  et  sjrmbolo "  as  a  pres- 
byter. • 

Cabarussi  and  of  the  Caverns.  a.d.  394 — Of 
the  same  on  the  same  subject. 

Bagais,  A.D.  394 — Of  PrimJan's  supporters, 
against  Maximian. 

A.D.   396 — One  canon  only  preserved; 

against  translations  of  bishops  and  priests. 

BrzATiUM,  A.D.  397 — Confirming  all  that  had 
been  decreed  in  393  at  Hippo. 

Carthage,  a.d.  397 — Called  the  3rd,  either 
reckoning  that  under  Gratus  as  first,  and 
that  under  Genethlius  as  2nd ;  or  else 
supposing  two  to  have  been  held  under 
Aurelius  previously  in  394  and  397,  and 
making  this  the  3rd  under  him ;  passed  50 
canons,  among  which  the  "Breviarium 
canon  um  Hipponensium "  is  said  to  have 
been  inserted  (Mansi,  iii.  875,  and  the 
notes). 

Carthage,"  a.d.  400^-Called  the  5th  under 
Aurelius;  of  72  bishops;  passed  15  canons 
on  discipline  (Pagi,  quoted  by  Mansi,  iii. 
p.  972).  Yet,  p.  979,  Mansi  reckons  a  first 
African  Council  in  399,  and  a  2nd  and  3rd 
in  401,  which  he  calls  4th,  5th,  and  6th 
Councils  nnder  Aurelius,  in  the  pontificate 
^  of  Anastasius. 

MiLEVis,  A.D.  402 — ^To  decide  several  points 
affecting  bishops. 

Carthage,  a.d.  403,  404,  405 — ^Mansi  makes 
3  African  Councils  of  these ;  a  Ist,  2nd, 
and  3rd,  in  the  Pontificate  of  Innocent, 
or  8th,  9th,  and  10th  under  Aurelius,  for 
bringing  back  the  Donatists  to  the  Church 
(iii.  pp.  1155  and  1159). 

A.D.  407,  408,  409— Called  bv   Mansi 
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4&,  btk,  6th,  and  7th  African  CoondU  in 
th«  pontificate  of  lanocent,  the  5th  and 
6th  being  regarded  by  him  as  one,  or  the 
Hth,  12Ui,  and  13th  Councils  tinder  Anre- 
lius— ail  incorporated  into  the  African 
eode(iikp.  1163> 
Caktuaoe,  A.D.  410 — ^Against  the  Donatiats — 
probably  the  14th  under  Aurelius. 

A.D.  411 — Great  conference  between  the 

Catholics  and  the  Donatists ;  Aurelius  and 
St.  Angostine  both  taking  part  on  behalf 
of  the  former ;  286  bishops  said  to  have 
been  present  on  the  Catholic  side,  and  279 
on  the  Donatiat,  yet  313  names  are  given 
on  the  latter  »de.  There  were  three  dif- 
ferent stages  in  the  proceedings.  (Mansi, 
ir.  pp.  269  and  276.) 

A.i>,  412 — ^In  which  Celestius  was  ac- 

GQsed  of  Pelagianism  and  appealed  to  the 
Pt>pe,  probably  the  15th  under  Aurelius. 
CiSTA,  AJX412 — In  the  matter  of  the  Donatists 
— ^published  a  synodical  letter  in  the  name 
of  Anrelioa,  St.  Augustine  and  others.   Sil- 
Tanns,  primate  of  Numidia,  heads  it. 
AFBiCAir,  A.i>.  414-— Of  Donatists. 
CA3THAOS,  A.D.  416— or  the  2nd  against  the 
Pelagians :    probably  the  16th  under  Au- 
relins :  composed  of  67  bishops :  addressed 
a  synodical  letter  to  Innocent  of  Rome, 
condemning  both  Peiagius  and  Celestius. 
MiLEVis^  A.D.  416 — Called  the  2nd  of  Hilevis 
agsinst  Peiagius  and  Celestius — co^pposed 
of  60  bishops — ^published  27   canons  on 
discipline — addressed  a  synodical  letter  to 
Innocent  of  Borne,  to  which  was  appended 
saother  in    a   more   &miliar    tone  from 
Aurelius,  St.  Augustine  and  three  more. 
TsDiA,  A.D.   417 — ^Passed    canons  on  disci- 
pline. 
CAftTHAOE,  A.D.  417,  418 — Against  the  Pela- 
gians'—regarded as  one,  probably  the  17th 
onder  Aurelius. 
Hippo,  SurvETUhk,  Macbiana,  a.d.  418 — 
Passed  canons  on  discipline  preserved  by 
Ferrandos  (Mansi,  iv.  439). 
Tii£.V£8,  A.D.  418 — Published  nine  canons  on 

discipline. 
'Carthage,  a.d.  419— Attended  by  229,  or, 
a<»»rding  to  other  accounts,  217  bishops; 
and  by  S'austinus,  Bishop  of  Potenza,  and 
two  presbyters  as  legates  from  Rome.  Its 
proceedings  have  been  anticipated  in  what 
was  said  on  the  Afiican  code.  It  would 
seem  as  if  it  really  commenced  in  418, 
and  extended  through  419.  Pagi  supposes 
33  canons  to  have  been  passed  in  the 
former  year,  and  but  6  in  the  latter 
(Mansi,  \r.  419) ;  and  Mansi  seems  even  to 
make  two  synods  of  it,  calling  one  a  5th 
or  6th,  and  the  other  a  7  th  Council  of 
Cftrthage  (against  the  Pelagians,  he  pro- 
bably means),  and  yet  evidently  reckoning 
both  together  as  the  18th  under  Aurelius. 
From  419  it  seeme  to  have  been  adjourned 
to  421,  and  then  lasted  into  422  at  least, 
as  has  been  shown  above ;  this  adjourned 
council  was  therefore  in  reality  the  20th 
tmder  Acrelian,  though  sometimes  headed 
the  ISth,  as  being  one  with  the  counqil  of 
which  it  was  but  the  adjournment.  Then 
the  19th  under  Aurelius  is  the  title  given 
in  Mansi  (tr.  4i3)  to  one   held  in   the 


.  interim,  a.d.  420,  to  deteimine  certain 
questions  of  precedence  amongst  bishops, 
possibly  the  missing  6th  against  Pela- 
gianism. 

NUMIDIA,  A.D.  423 — In  which  Antonius,  a 
bishop  of  that  province,  was  condemned. 

Cartiiaob,  A.D.  426 — ^At  which  I^eporius,  a 
French  presbyter,  cleared  himself  from 
Pelagianism. 

Hippo,  a.d.  426 — At  which  Heraclius  was 
elected  successor  to  St.  Augustine  at  his 
nomination. 

— — —  a.d.  427 — Said  to  have  passed  canons 
29  and  30,  in  the  Latin  numbering  of  the 
'  African  code  (Mansi,  iv.  539). 

Afiiican,  A.D.  484 — To  render  account  of  their 
faith  to  King  Hunneric,  when  it  appeared 
that  of  475  sees,  14  were  then  vacant :  88 
had  been  deprived  of  their  .bishops  by 
death,  and  most  of  those  who  survived 
were  in  exile  (Mansi,  vii.  pp.  1156-64 
and  the  notes). 

BrZATiUM,  A.D.  507 — ^To  appoint  new  bishops 
in  place  of  those  who  had  died  or  been 
exiled. 

JuNCA,  A.D.  523 — under  Liberatus:  to  con- 
demn a  bishop  of  the  prorince  of  Tripoli 
who  had  usurped  a  <;hurch  not  in  his 
diocese  :  St.  Fulgentius,  Bishop  of  Ruspe, 
being  one  of  those  pi-esent. 

Carthage,  a.d.  525 — under  Boniface ;  when 
two  volumes  of  the  canons  were  found,  as 
already  described  (Mansi,  viii.  635-56). 

African,  a.d.  533 — Sent  a  synodical  letter  to 
John  II.  of  Rome  by  Liberatus,  deacon  of 
the  church  of  Carthage,  so  well  known  for 
his  writings. 

Byzatium,  A.D.  541 — 3ent  a  deputation  to 
Justinian,  and  legislated  on  discipline. 

African,  a.d.  550 — Excommunicateid  Vigilius 
for  condemning  the  three  chapters. 

SuFFETULA,  A.D.  570 — ^Passed  canons  on  dis- 
cipline, some  of  which  are  preserved. 

African,  a.d.  594 — ^Against  the  Donatists, 
probably  for  the  last  time. 

Byzatiuh,  A.D.  602 — ^To  examine  certain 
charges  made  against  Clement  the  pri- 
mate. 

NuMiDiA,  A.D.  603 — To  examine  the  case  of 
Douadeus,  a  deacon,  who  had  appealed 
from  his  bishop  to  Rome. 

Byzatium,  Numidia,  Mauritania,  Car- 
THAOE,  A.D.  633 — Against  Cyrus,  Pyrrhus, 
and  Sergius,  the  Monothelite  leaders. 

Byzatium,  Numidia,  Mauritania,  Car- 
thage, 646 — Against  the  Monothelites : 
the  councils  of  Byzatium,  Numidia,  and 
Mauritania  addressed  a  joint  synodical 
letter:  and  the  Bishop  of  Carthage  a 
letter  in  his  own  name  to  Theodore, 
Bishop  of  Rome :  all  preserved  in  the  acta 
of  the  Lateran  Council  under  Martin  I., 
A.D.  649.  [E.  S.  F.] 

AGABUS,  the  prophet  (Acts  xxi.  10),  com- 
memorated Feb.  1 J  (Martyrol.  Bonu  Vet) ;  April 
8  {Cal.  Byzani.).  [C] 

AGAPAE. — The  custom  which  prevailed  in 
the  Apostolic  Church  of  meeting  at  6 zed  times 
for  a  common  meal,  of  which  all  alike  partook 
as  brothers,  has  been  touched  on  in  the  Diet,  of 
the  Bible  [Lord's  Supper.]    It  had  a  precedent 
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in  the  habits  of  the  EsMoe  communities  in 
Jndaea  (Joseph.  BeU.  Jud,  ii.  8),  and  in  the  fpa»oi 
of  6r«ek  guilds  or  associations ;  in  the,  Charistiea 
of  Roman  life  (Ovid,  Fasti,  ii.  616),  in  the 
trwrfflrta  of  Crete,  in  the  ^(tSiria  of  Sparta. 
The  name  apparently  was  attached  to  the  meals 
towards  the  close  of  the  Apostolic  age.  The 
absence  of  any  reference  to  it  in  1  Cor.  zi.  or 
xiii.,  where  reference  would  have  been  so  natural, 
had  it  been  in  use,  may  fairly  be  taken  as  nega- 
tive evidence  that  it  was  not  then  current.  The 
balance  of  textual  authority  inclines  in  favour  of 
kydweus,  rather  than  i.vdreusj  in  Jade  v.  12, 
and  perhaps  also,  though  less  decidedly,  in  2  Pet. 
ii.  13,  and  we  may  fairly  assume  (without  enter- 
ing on  the  discussion  of  the  authorship  and  date 
of  those  epistles)  that  they  represent  the  termi- 
nology of  the  Church  in  the  period  from  a.d.  60 
to  A.D.  80.  The  true  reading  of  1  Pet.  v.  14 
{ip  ^iK-fifuen  iiyAinis)  cannot  be  disjoined  from 
the  fact  that  there  was  a  feast  known  then  or 
very  soon  afterwards  by  that  name,  at  which 
sach  a  salutation  was  part  of  the  accustomed 
ceremonials.  Soon  the  name  spread  widely  both 
in  the  East  and  West.  Ignatius  (ad  Smym.  c.  8)," 
for  the  Asiatic  and  Syrian  Churches,  Clement 
for  Alexandria  (Paedag.  ii.  p.  142),  Tertullian  for 
Western  Africa  {ApoL  c.  39),  are  witnesses  for 
its  wide-spread  use. 

It  is  obvious. that  a  meeting  of  this  cliaracter 
must  have  been  a  very  prominent  feature  in  the 
life  of  any  community  adopting  it.  The  Christians 
of  a  given  town  or  district  came  on  a  fixed 
day,  probably  the  first  day  of  the  week  (the 
"  stato  die  "  of  Pliny's  letter  to  Trajan,  Epp,  x. 
96),  in  some  large  room  hired  for  the  purpose, 
or  placed  at  their  disposal  by  some  wealthy  con- 
verts. The  materials  of  the  meal  varied  ac- 
cording to  the  feeling  or  wealth  of  the  society. 
Bread  and  wine  were,  of  course,  indispensable, 
both  as  connected  with  the  more  solemn  com- 
memorative act  which  came  at  some  period  or 
ether  in  the  service,  and  as  the  staple  articles  of 
food.  Meat,  poultry,  cheese,  milk,  and  honey, 
were  probably  used  with  them  (August.,  c. 
Faust.  XX.  20).  Early  paintings  in  the  cata- 
combs of  Rome  seem  to  show  that  fish  also 
was  used  (Aringhi,  Homa  Subterran,  ii.  pp.  77, 
83,  119,  123,  185,  199,  267).  Both  the  fact  of 
its  being  so  largely  the  common  diet  of  the  poor 
in  Syria  (Matt.  vii.  9,  xiv.  17.  xvi.  34),  and 
the  associations  of  Luke  zxiv.  42,  John  zxi. 
9  (to  say  nothing  of  the  mystical  significance 
attached  to  the  word  Ix^hs  as  early  as  Tertul- 
lian), would  naturally  lead  Christians  to  use  it 
at  their  "  feasts  of  love."  The  cost  of  the  meal 
fell  practically  on  the  richer  members  of  the 
Church,  whether  it  was .  provided  out  of  the 
common  funds,  or  made  up  of  actual  contribu- 
tions in  kind,  meat  or  fruit  sent  for  the  purpose, 
or  brought  at  the  time.  At  the  appointed  hour 
they  came,  waited  for  each  other  (1  Cor.  xi.  33), 

•  There  is  a  suggestive  differrnoe,  Indicating  a  change 
in  language  and  practioe,  between  the  ihoiter  and  longer 
tfezts  of  the  ignatian  Efristles  In  this  passage,  in  the 
fonner  the  writer  claims  for  the  bishop  the  solo  prero- 
gative of  baptizing,  or  iyair^  woitlv.  In  the  latter  the 
word  vpoa^^fttir  is  interpolated  between  them.  The 
Agap^  it  distinguished,  i.  e.  from  the  "Snpper  of  the 
lx>rd."  with  which  ft  had  befure  been  identiOed ;  and  the 
latter,  thus  separated,  is  associated  with  a  more  sacrificial 
terminology,  and  placed  before  the  sodal  fesst. 


men  and  women  seated  at  different  tables,  per- 
haps on  opposite  sides  of  the  room,  till  the  bii»hop 
or  presbyter  of  the  Church  pronounced  the 
blessing  (thKoylo).  Then  they  ate  and  drank. 
Originally,  at  some  time  before  or  after  **  the 
rest  of  the  meal,  one  loaf  was  specially  blessed 
and  broken,  one  cup  passed  round  specially  as 
"  the  cup  of  blessing."  When  the  meal  was  over, 
water  was  brought  and  they  washed  their  hands. 
Then,  if  not  before,  according  to  the  season  of  the 
year,  lamps  were  placed  (as  in  the  upper  room  at 
Troas,  Acts  xx.  8)  on  their  stands,  and  the  more 
devotional  part  of  the  evening  began.  Those 
who  had  special  gifts  were  called  on  to  expound 
Scripture,  or  to  speak  a  word  of  exhortation,  or  to 
sing  a  hymn  to  God,  or  to  '*  Christ  as  to  a  God" 
(Plin.  1.  c).  It  was  the  natural  time  for  intel- 
ligence to  be  conmiunicated  from  other  Church«s, 
for  epistles  from  them  or  their  bishops  to  be 
read,  for  strangers  who  had  come  with  iiFurr6\ai 
crvaraTtKoL  to  be  received.  Collections  were 
made  for  the  relief  of  distressed  churches  at  a 
distance,  or  for  the  poor  of  the  district  (1  Cor. 
xvi.  1 ;  Justin.  M.  ^x>l.  ii.;  Tertullian.  ApoL  c 
39).  Then  came  the  salutation,  the  kiss  of  love 
(1  Pet.  V.  14X  the  "holy  kiss"  «  (Rom.  xvi.  16X 
which  told  of  brotherhood,  the  final  prayer,  the 
quiet  and  orderly  dispersion.  In  the  ideal  Agapae, 
the  eating  and  drinking  never  passed  beyond  the 
bounds  of  temperance.  In  practice,  as  at 
Corinth,  the  boundarv  line  mav  sometimes  hare 
been  transgressed,  but  the  testimony  of  Pliny  in 
his  letter  to  Trajan  (1.  c),  a»  well  as  the  state- 
ments of  the  Apologists,  must  be  allowed  as 
proving  that  their  general  character  at  first  was 
that  of  a  pure  'simplicity.  The  monstrous 
slanders  of  "  Thyestean  banquets  "  and  '*  shame- 
less impurity"  were  but  the  prurient  inventions 
of  depraved  minds,  who  inferred  that  all  secret 
meetings  must  be  like  those  of  the  Bacchanalian 
orgies  which  had  at  various  periods  alarmed  the 
Roman  Senate  with  their  infinite  debasement 
(Liv.  xxxix.  13,  14).  At  Alexandria,  indeed,  as 
was  natural  in  a  wealthy  and  luxurious  city, 
there  seems  to  have  been  a  tendency  to  make 
the  Agape  too  much  of  a  sumptuous  feast, 
like  the  entertainments  of  the  rich,  and  to  give 
the  name  to  banquets  to  which  only  the  rich 
were  invited.  Clement  protests  with  a  natural 
indignation  against  such  a  misapplication  of  it 
by  those  who  sought  to  "  purchase  the  promise 
ot'God  with  such  feasts"  (Paedag,  ii.  1,  §  4,  p.  61). 
It  seems  probable  from  his  protest  against  the 
use  of  fiutes  at  Christian  feasts  {Paedag.  ii.  4,  p. 
71)  that  instrumental  music  of  a  secular  and 
meretricious  character  had  come  to  be  used  instead 
of  the  **  psalms  and  hymns  and  spiritual  songs" 
(Eph.  V.  19,  Col.  iii.  16)  which  had  been  in  use, 
without  accompaniment,  at  the  original  Agapae. 
Clement,  however,  permits  the  employment  of 
the  harp  or  lyre. 

At  first  the  practice  would  naturally  serve  as  a 

t>  Chrysostom  (JSSfim.  21  and  54.  on  1  Cor.  zi.).  followed 
by  Theodoret  and  Theophylact  tn  loc^  and  most  liturgical 
writers,  say  "  before,"  but  obviously  under  the  influence 
of  later  practice,  and  the  belief  that  the  KuduLrirt  could 
not  have  been  received  otherwise  than  Cutlng  In  the  time 
of  the  Apostles, 

'  We  may  probably  think  of  some  order  like  that  whldi 
sttonds  the  use  of  a  **  grsoe>cup  "  in  college  or  dvic  fi^ast ; 
each  man  kissed  by  his  neighbour  on  one  side,  and  ktoaiDS 
in  turn  him  who  sat  on  the  other. 
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wltnets  and  bond  of  the  brotherhood  of  Christians. 
Rich  and  poor,  even  master  and  slave,  met  together 
on  the  same  footing.     What  took  place  but  once 
a  year  in  the  Roman  ntumalia  was  repeated  in 
the  Chrktian  society  once  a  week.     But  in  pro- 
portion as  the  society  became  larger,  and  the 
sense  of  brotherhood  less  living,  the  old  social 
dbtinc^ons  would  tend  to  reassert  themselves. 
The  Agapae  would  become  either  mere  social 
entertainments   for  the  wealthy,  as  at  Alexan- 
dria, or  a  men    dole  of    food  for  the  poor, 
as  in  Western  Africa  (Augustin.    c.  Faustum 
zz.  20),  and  in    either  case    would  lose  their 
original  significanoe.      Other  causes  tended  also 
to  throw  them   into  the  back-ground.      When 
Christians  came   to  have  special  buildings  set 
apart  for  worship,  and  to  look  on  them  with 
something  of  the  same  local  reverence  that  the 
Jevs  had  had  for  the  Temple,  they  shrank  from 
sitting  down  in  them  to  a  common  meal  as  an 
art  of  profanation.     The  Agapae,  therefore,  were 
Ipidaally  forbidden  to  be  held  in  churches,  as 
bv  the  Council  of  Laodicea  (c.  27),  and  that  of  3rd 
drthage  A.D.  391  (c.  30),  and  that  in  Trullo 
mnch  later  *  (A.D.  692).     This,  of  course,  to- 
^f^tfaer  with  the  rule  of  the  3rd  Council  of  Carthage 
(c,  29X  that  the  Eucharist  should  be  received 
^ing,  and  the  probable  transfer,  in  consequence 
oi'  that  rule,  of  the  time  of  its  ** celebration"  from 
the  evening  to  the  morning,  left  the  "  feast  of 
love  **  without  the  higher  companionship  with 
which  it  had  been  at  first  associated,  and  left  it 
to  take  more  and  more  the  character  of  a  pauper 
meal.    Even  the  growing  tendency  to  asceticism 
led  men  who  aimed  at  a  devout  life  to  turn  aside 
fastidioosly  from  sitting  down  with  men  and 
voffien  of  all   classes,  as  a  religiotis  act.      So 
Tertnllian,  who   in  his  Apology   had  given  so 
beautifnt  a  description  of  them,  after  he  became 
a  Montantet,  reproaches  the  Church   at  large 
with  the  luxury  of  its  Agapae,  and  is  not  ashamed 
to  Rpcat  the  heathen  slander  as  to  the  preva- 
lence in  them  even  of  incestuous  licence  (Dtf 
y^tM.  c.  xvii.).    One  effort  was  made,  as  by  the 
Council  of  Gangra,  to  restore  them  to  their  old 
position.      Those   who  despised  and  refused  to 
oome  to  them  were  solemnly  anathematised  (c. 
IIX    But  the  current  set  in  sti-ongly,  and  the 
pndioe  gradually  died  ont.      Their  close  con- 
nexion with  the  annual  commemoration  of  the 
«J»ths  of  martyrs,  and  the  choice  of  the  graves 
of  martyrs  as  the  place  near  which  to  hold  them, 
vas,  perhaps,  an  attempt  to  raise  them  out  of 
the  disrepute  into  which  they  had  fallen.     And 
ior  a  time  the  attempt  succeeded.      Augustine 
<i€scribes  hb  mother  Monica  as  having  been  in 
the  habit  of  going  with  a  basket  full  of  provi- 
sions to  these  Agapae,  which  she  just  tasted  her- 
^if,  and  then  distributed  {Confess,  vi.  2).     And 
this  shows  the  prevalence  of  the  practice   in 
Western  Africa.     In  Northern  Italy,  however, 
Ambrose  had  suppressed  them  on  account  of  the 
iit«orders  which  were  inseparable,  and  their  re- 
semhUnee  to  the  old  heathen  Parentalia,  and 
Aognstine,  when  he  returned  to  Africa,  urged 
Aoreiius,  Bishop  of  Olrthage,  to    follow    the 
example  (£//m/.  xxii.).     The  name,  indeed,  still 
lingered  as  given  to  the  annual  dedication  feasts 

^  The  signUkanoe  of  the  revexsal  of  the  prohibition 
A  to  irte  adate,  b  that  it  shews  that  the  pcaoUce  sUll 
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of  churches  at  Rome  in  the  sixth  century  (Greg. 
M.,  Epp.  ii.  76),  and  the  practice  left  traces  of 
itself,  in  the  bread,  blest  as  distinct  from  conse-. 
crated,  which,  under  the  title  of  Eulogia,  was 
distributed  in  churches,  or  taken  from  them  to 
absent  members  of  the  congregation,  (2)  in  the 
practice,  prohibited  by  the  Apostolic  canons  (c. 
3),  and  by  the  Council  in  Trullo  (c.  28,  57,  99) 
of  bringing  to  the  altar  honey,  milk,  grapes, 
poultry,  joints  of  meat,  that  the  priest  might 
bloss  them  there  before  they  were  eaten  at  a 
common  table.  The  grapes  appear,  indeed,  to 
have  been  actually  distributed  with  the  £710,  or 
consecrated  elements,  while  the  joints  of  meat 
are  mentioned  as  a  special  enormity  of  the 
Armenian  Church,  (3)  Traces  of  the  Agapae 
are  to  be  found  lastly  in  the  practice  which 
prevailed  in  Egypt,  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Alexandria  to  the  Thebaid,  in  the  5th  century, 
of  meeting  on  the  evening  of  Saturday  for  a 
common  meal,  generally  full  and  varied  in  its 
materials,  after  which  those  who  were  present 
partook  of  the  "mysteries"  (Sozom.  H.  E, 
vii.  19 ;  Socrates,  H,  E.  v.  22).  The  practice, 
then,  noticed  as  an  exception  to  the  practice 
of  all  other  Churches  (comp.  Augustin.  Epist. 
ad  Jan.  i.  5)  was  probably  a  relic  of  the  primi- 
tive Church,  both  as  to  time  and  manner,  when 
the  Lord's  Supper  had  been,  like  other  suppers, 
eaten  in  the  evening,  when  an  evening  meeting 
on  "  the  first  day  of  the  week"  meant,  according 
to  the  Jewish  mode  of  speech,  the  evening  of 
Saturday,  when  the  thought  that  "  fasting"  was 
a  necessary  condition  oi  partaking  of  the  Supper 
of  the  Lord  was  not  only  not  present  to  men's 
minds,  but  was  absolutely  excluded  by  the 
Apostle's  rule,  that  men  who  could  not  wait 
patiently  when  the  members  o(  the  Church  met, 
should  satisfy  their  hunger  beforehand  in  their 
own  houses  (1  Cor.  xi.  34). 

The  classi^cation  of  Agapae,  according  to  the 
occasion  on  which  they  were  held,  as  (1)  con- 
nected with  the  anniversaries  of  martyrdoms 
[comp.  NataLITIa],  (2)  as  Connuhiales  [comp. 
Marriage],  (3)  as  accompanying  funerals 
[Burial],  (4)  as  at  the  dedication  festivals  of 
churches  [Dedications],  must  be  looked  on  as 
an  afler-growth  of  the  primitive  practice  of 
weekly  meetings.  Details  will  be  found  under 
the  respective  headings. 

We  have  lastly  to  notice  the  probable  use  at  the 
Agapae  of  cups  and  plates  with  sacred  emblems 
and  inscriptions,  of  which  so  many  have  been 
found  in  the  Catacombs  [Glass,  Christian],  and 
which  almost  suggest  the  idea  of  toasts  to  the  me- 
mory of  the  martyrs  whose  Natalities  were  cele- 
brated. **  Victor  Vivas  in  Nomine  Laureti  " 
(Buonarrott.  Plate  xix.  fig.  2),  "  Semper  Refri- 
GERis  in  Nomine  Dei"  {IbUi.  xx.  2),  "niE 
ZH2A12  EN  AFAeOlS,  DULCIS  ANIMA  VI- 
VAS, BIBAS  (for  Vivas)  IN  PACE,"  are  ex- 
amples of  the  inscriptions  thus  found.  In  the 
judgment  of  the  archaeologist  just  refeiTed  to, 
they  go  back  to  the  third,  or  even  to  the  second 
century.  The  mottoes  were  probably  determined 
by  the  kind  of  Agape  for  which  they  were  intended 
(comp.  Martigny,  art.  Fonds  de  Coupe.').   [E.H J*.] 

AGAPE.  (1)  Virgin  of  Antioch,  commemo- 
rated Feb.  15  and  March  10  {Mart.  Hieron.'). 

(2)  V^irgin  of  Thessalonica,  commemorated  April 
3  (Jiartijrol.  Rom.  Vet.). 
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(8)  Martyr,  April  16  (Cb/.  Byxant), 

(4)  Daughter  of  Sophia,  Sept.  17  {lb,}, 

(6)  Virgin,  commemorated  at  Rome  Aug.  8 

{M.  ffieron.). 

(6)  Virgin,  commemorated  at  Heraclea,  Nov. 

20  {Jf,  Jlicron,),  [C] 

AGAPETI,  and  AGAPETAE,  respectively, 
men  who  dwelt  in  the  Mime  house  with  d^- 
eonesses,  and  virgins  who  dwelt  in  the  same 
house  with  monks,  under  a  profession  of  merely 
spiritual  love;  the  latter  of  the  two  akin  to 
trvvfl<raKToit  and  also  called  &8cX^a2 :  denounced 
by  St.  Greg.  Naz.  (Carm,  III.),  by  St.  Jerome 
(Ad  Eustoch.  and  Ad  Oceanum, — ** ' Agapetarum 
pestis"),  by  St.  Chrysostom  (Pallad.  in  V,  S, 
Chri/a.  p.  45),  by  Epiphanius  (Hacr.  Ixiii.,  Ixxix.), 
and'  by  Theodoret  {In  Kpist,  ad  Philem.  v.  2) ; 
and  forbidden  by  Justinian  {Novell,  vi.  c.  6),  and 
others  (see  Phot!  us  in  ATmtocon.  tit  viii.  c.  xiv. 
p.  99).  (Du  Cange,  Meursius  in  Glossar.y  Suicer.) 
The  Irish  Rules  and  Penitentials  severely  con- 
demn a  like  practice  :  see  e.  g,  Reg.  Columban. 
ii.  13.  And  the  "second  order  of  saints,"  in 
Ireland  itself  (according  to  the  well-known' 
document  published  by  Ussher),  "  abnegabant 
mulierum  administrationem,  separantes  eas  a 
tnonasteriis,"  owing  apparently  to  the  abuse 
arising  from  the  practice  when  permitted  by 
**  the  first  order."  See  Todd,  Life  of  St.  Patrick, 
pp.  90-92.     (See  avyflaoHroi.)  [A.  W.  H.] 

AGAPETUS  or  AGAPITU8.  1.  Comme- 
morated March  24  {Mart.  Hieron.,  Bedae). 

(2)  Of  Asia,  April  12  {Afart.  Hieron.), 

(8)  The  deacon,  martyr  at  Rome,  commemo- 
rated with  Felicissimus,  Aug.  6  {Mart.  Rom, 
Vet.,  Hieron.,  Bedae),  Proper  office  in  Gregorian 
Sacramentary,  p.  118,  and  Antiphon  in  Lib, 
Antiph.,  p.  70o. 

(4)  Mai'tyr  at  Praeneste,  commemorated  Aug. 
18  {Mart.  Bom,  Vet.,  Hieron.,  Bedae).  Proper 
office  in  Gregorian  Sacramentary,  p.  123,  and 
Antiphon  in  LS).  Antiph.  p.  707.  [C.] 

AGAPIU8.  (1)  The  bishop,  mai-tyr  in  Nu- 
midia,  commemorated  April  29  {Mart.  Bom.  Vet.). 

(8)  And  companions,  martyrs  at  Gaza,  March 
15  {Cal.  Byzant.).  [C] 

AGATHA  or  AGATHE.  (1)  The  virgin, 
martyr  at  Gaiana,  passion  commemorated  Feb.  5 
{Mart.  Rom,  Vet,  Hieron.,  Bedae,  Cal,  Byzant.), 
Another  commemoration,  July  12  (jfaf.  Hieron.), 
One  of  the  saints  of  the  Gregorian  Canon.  Proper 
office  for  her  Aatalie  in  Gregorian  Sacramentary, 
p.  25,  and  Antiphon  in  LA.  Antiph.  p.  665. 

(2)  Commemorated  April  2  {Mart,  Hieron.). 

[C] 
AGATHANGELU8,  martyr,  commemorated 
Jan.  23  {Cal.  Byzant).  [C] 

AGATHENSE  CONCILIUM.    [Agde.] 

AGATHO.  (1)  Martyr  at  Alexandria,  com- 
memorated Dec  7  {Mart  Rom,  Vet), 

(2)  Deacon,  April  4  {Mart.  Bedae). 

(3)  CommemoratedJuly5(/6.  et^ttfron.).  [C] 

AGATHONIGA  of  Pergamus,  commemo- 
rated April  13  {Mart  Rom,  Vet),  [C] 

AGATHONICUS,  martyr,  commemorated 
Aug.  22  {Cat,  Byzant),  [C] 

AGATHU6,  commemorated  May  8  {Mart, 
Hieron.).  [C] 

AGAUNE,   COUNCIL    OF   (Agausesse 
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ConciliumX  April  30,  a.d.  615,  516»  or  523;  of 
sixty  bishops  and  sixty  nobles,  under  Sigionund, 
King  of  the  Burgundians ;  established  the  **  Lnus 
Perennis  "  in  the  monastery  of  Agauoe  (or  St, 
Maurice  in  the  Valais),  then  also  endowed  with 
lands  and  privileges.  Maximus,  Bishop  of  Geneva, 
heads  the  signatures ;  but  Avitus,  Archbishop 
of  Vienne,  is  supposed  to  have  been  also  present 
(Mansi,  riii.  531-538).  [A.  W.  H.] 

AGDE,  COUNCIL  OF  (Aoathesse  Conci- 
lium), in  Narbonne,  a.d.  50G,  Sept.  10  or  11 ; 
of  35  bishops  from  the  South  of  France  ;  in  the 
22nd  year  of  Alaric,  (Arian)  King  of  the  Goths  ; 
enacted  73  canons  in  matters  of  discipline ; 
among  other  things,  forbidding  "bigami"  to 
be  oi^ained;  commanding  married  priests  and 
deacons  to  abstain  from  their  wives ;  fixing  2o 
as  the  age  of  a  deacon,  30  as  that  of  a  priest  or 
bishop,  &c  It  was  assembled  "ex  permissu 
domini  nostri  gloriosissimi  magnificentissimique 
i*egis,"  8C,  Alaric;  without  any  mention  of  the 
pope  (Symmachus),  save  as  mentioning  his  vear 
in  the  title  (Mansi,  viii.  319-346).    [A.  W.  H.] 

AGE,  CANONICAL.  The  age  required  by 
the  canons  for  ordination.  In  the  case  of  bishops, 
it  appears  to  have  been  the  rule  of  the  Church 
from  early  times  that  they  should  be  thirty 
years  old  at  the  time  of  their  ordination.  This 
rule,  however,  was  frequently  dispensed  with, 
either  in  cases  of  necessity  or  in  order  to  pro- 
mote persons  of  extraordinary  worth  and  singular 
qualilications.  It  may  be  questioned  whether 
this  rule  was  observed  irom  the  days  of  the 
Apostles,  as  it  is  nowhere  enjoined  in  St.  Paul's 
Pastoral  Epistles  or  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. And  in  the  so-called  Apostolical  Consti- 
tutions, which  may  be  taken  as  expressing  the 
system  of  the  Eastern  Church  as  it  was  es* 
tablished  about  the  end  of  the  third  century, 
fifty  is  the  age  required  of  a  bishop  at  his  ordi- 
nation, except  he  be  a  man  of  singular  merit, 
which  may  compensate  for  the  want  of  years. 

The  age  of  thirty  is  required  by  implication 
by  the  Council  of  Neocaesarea,  A.D.  314,  which 
forbids  to  admit  any  one,  however  well  qualified, 
to  the  priesthood,  under  thirty  years  of  age, 
because  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  at  that  age  be* 
gan  His  ministry.  The  Council  of  Agde  {Con* 
cilium  Agathense)  forbids  the  ordination  of 
bishops  or  priests  under  thirty  years  of  age. 

By  this  rule,  as  enacted  by  the  above-named 
councils,  the  ordinary  practice  of  the  Church 
has  been  regulated.  The  deviations,  however, 
in  special  cases  have  been  numerous,  and  for 
these  a  warrant  may  be  found  in  the  case  of 
Timothy,  whose  early  ordination  as  Bishop  of 
Ephesus  is  .inferred  from  the  Apostle's  admo~ 
nition, — "  Let  no  man  despise  thy  youth  '*  (1 
Tim.  iv.  12).  We  learn  from  Eusebios,  that 
Gregory  Thaumaturgus  and  his  brother  Athen<H 
dorus  were  both  ordained  bishops  very  young  ; 
frt  ¥4ovs  &fi^w.  It  is  probable  that  Athanaains 
was  ordained  to  the  see  of  Alexandria  before  he 
was  thirty.  Remigius,  Bishop  of  Rheims,  as  all 
authors  agree,  was  ordained  at  the  age  of  tweuty- 
two,  A.D.  471. 

In  later  times,  boys  of  eleven  or  twelve  years 
of  age  have  been  ordained  to  the  episcopate  by 
papal  dispensation ;  but  this  abuse  was  unknown 
to  the  ancient  Church. 

Presbyters,  like  bishops,  might  not  be  ordained 
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h(ftn  tb«  ip  of  thirtf.  JoatitiMii,  iiid««d, 
tnacttil  lluit  none  thonld  be  ■  pretbjtcr  before 
ihirtt-fire;  bat  theSiitii  Genwil  Coiineil  of  Con- 
tL-mtiDAple  reduced  it  to  tbe  old  pen'od,  appointing 
Ttiirtr  Tor  ■  prieit  aod  tveotT-iive  for  a  demcoQ. 
Wlikkigsiren  aUoKttled  in  the  Saion  Chnrch. 
u  tffon  bj  Egbert'!  Collection  of  the  Cnani 

The  cwiacili  of  Xgie.  506,  of  Ciribaga,  397, 
•r  Trnllo,  e92,  of  Toledo,  633,  til  prescribe 
tvcDtj-liTeutho  minimam  ol'ige  for  ■  deacon  ; 
inl.  KCotdiDg  to  BiDghain,  thit  mle  wu  very 
■K((y  obsetred,  eo  that  we  scxrce  meet  with  nn 
ii'linn  of  inj  one  that  wu  ordained  before  thj> 
ice  in  all  the  hlMoTj  of  the  Chnrch.  For  this  the 
CoDDdl  of  Toledo  eitei  the  Levitical  precedent. 

Id  the  Greek  Church  the  age  of  thirty  i>  itill 
prtMTibed  for  a  priert.  and  twentj-liTe  for  a 
dEaeoD.  In  onr  own  Chnrch,  the  tint  Pnjer- 
)wt  of  Edwaid  VI.  preecribed  twentj'-one  for 
'  loiH,  tsenty-fonr  for  priest*.     The  pioent 
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■  remains  are  said  to  hat*  been  baried  in  ■ 
Mum  belonging  to  her  family  on  the  Via 
ntana.     The  crypt  dng  to  receive  them  bf^ 
came  the  nuclens  of  the  famous  cemeterj  of  St. 
Agnes.     Two  churches  at  Rome  are  dedicated  to 
St.  Agnea,  one  of  which  ii  said  to  be  that  bnilt 
bj  CoDBtintine  at  the  request  of  his  daughter 
Conitantla,  and  is  certainlj'  one  of  the  moet  nn- 
'--nt  baiflicBi  in  Rome.     In  earlj  times,  it  waa 
lomarjF  for  the  Pope  to  be  present  at  the  f*«- 
il    of  St.   Agnes   in   this   chnrch,    in  which 
Gregory  the  Great  delivered  several  of  his  homi- 
lies (e.  J.  in  Matt,  t  liii..  Horn.  2);  and  in  this 
church  still,  on  Jan.  21,  the  Iambi  are  blessed, 
the  wool  of  which  the  PauJA  destined  for 
archbiahopt  are  to  be  made. 


ninne  a  a  proruiQ 


I  of  Canon  34. 

n.  20  ;  Landon'a  Manual  ef 
OmkHi  ;  Comber's  Gompaaiim  ;  Fraytrbooi  in- 
UHtavid.}  [D.  a] 

AGENDA  (from  agerc  in  the  special  sense  ol 
[rrEbming  a  sacred  act).  A  word  used  to  desig- 
nie  both  the  mas*  and  other  portions  of  Dirint 

1.  /■  Ot  fia^'al.— The  second  Coaucil  of  Car- 
th^t  (390)  speaka  of  presbjteis  who  committed 
4  I'ruch  of  discipline,  in  that  ^^agant  agenda 
tniite  hoDsei,  without  the  authority  of 
buhop  (Canon  9).  Innocent  [.  iEputola  ad  Dt- 
((.i.'i[M,  i  3,  p.  552,  Uigne)  speaks  of  cele 
tntiag  other  agenda,  in  contrait  with  the  con 

i.  The  i^nnl  Ibrm  "agenda"  came  in  (imi 
liti  "  Biblia,"  to  be  considered  a  singular  feml 
Diae.  For  instance,  St.  Benedict  in  hia  Rule,  c 
I^(|>.i91),qieaking  of  the  mamiag  and  erenin 
<&r.  HITS,  "Agenda  malatioa  et  respertina  no 

i.  Tiie  word  "agenda"  is  not  nnfrequently 
iwl  abulatelf  to  denote  the  allice  for  the  dead. 
Thii  naj  not  improbablr  be  the  case  in  the 
oaoD  qnottd  abova  bj  the  II.  Cone.  Carthage; 
sod  it  is  certainly  nsed  in  this  sen^  bj  Venerable 
B*lt.  wlwD,  speaking  of  local  commemorations  of 
ibe  dud,  he  says,  "  Per  omne  ssbbatum  a  presbf - 

^naYti"  {Vila  m,  Aufputini,  in  Ducange  s.  t.). 
Impart  Menard's  note  in  hia  edition  ot'dregory'a 
■"^i^ramnlan/,  p.  482.  (Ducaoge's  Gtosaaryj  s.  t. 
-■*S'»J»">-  [C] 

AGNES,  or  AGXe  (i^^).  (1)  The  Tiigln, 
■Dirtir  at  Rome,  Her  Xalalii,  which  is  an  an- 
'Hrat  sid  bighlT-hononred  festiral,  is  celebrated 
3n.  21  ( Jfart.  Sem.  Vet.,  Hinw.,  IMae) :  Octave, 
Jai.  28  (i£.).  Proper  office  for  the  A'alalit  in 
lie  Gregorian  Sacrvnientan/,  p.  2,1,  and  Antiphon 
i»  M.  Aidipk.  p.  664.  Bj  Theodorus  Lector 
(A%a  ii,)  the  depositjnn  of  her  relic*  is  joined 
■Hh  the  deposition  of  those  of  Stephen  and 
UinDce  (see  Greg.  Sacraai.  p.  304,  ed.  Meiard). 
She  ii  one  of  the  laints  of  the  Gregorian  Canon, 
"k-re  her  name  appears  in  the  form  Ague. 

TillemoBt  (ifr-m.  Fed.  iv,  345)  conjectures 
Ihit  the  secoDd  festival  on  Jan.  28  commemorates 
<he  ippnitiaa  of  St.  Aftnes  to  her  parent*  eight 


In   the   iiluslration,  ta 
glass  vessel,  the  dove*  on 
crowns   of  Cha.tity  and 
reprosentutinn  illustrates 

■  Duplex  corona  ist  p 

ken  from  an  anc.ent 
each  side  bear  the  two 
of  Martyrdom.     This 
heTcrMofPrudentius 

iraeellU  marljrt.' 

RepresenUtion*  of  St.  Agnes  are  found  very  fre- 
quenti)-  on  glaaa  vessels  in  the  catacombs;  only 
St.  Pet«r  and  St.  Paul  are  found  more  often  so 
reprwented.    When  abue,  she  is  generally  placed 
between  two  trees;  sometimes  she  is  at  the  side 
of  the  Virgin  Mnrv ;    sometimes  between    the 
Urd  and   St.  Laurence;    between  St,   Vincent 
and  St,  Hippolytus;  between  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul, 

(S)  There  is  another  festiral  of  St.  Agues  on 
Oct.  IB  (Marl.  Hknn.).     Tiliemont  (1.  cj  con- 

jocturei  that  this  wa*  instituted  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  dedication  of  some  church  in  her 
honour.  (Martigny,  Diet,  da  Mtii.  cAreH.  p. 
22  If. ;  the  Abbe  Martigny  hm  also  written  a 
monograph,  A^oftM  Uitorique,  litar^ug,  et  nrcMi- 
laiiqae  eiir  le  Cutte  dt  6te.  A'Jh^m.  Pari*  et 
Lyons,  1S47.)  [C] 

AGSITDS,  commemorated  Aug.  16  (^ifarl. 
Biero^.).  [C] 

AGNUS  DEI.  The  veTsldB"AgnuaDei,qui 
tollis  peccata  mundi.  Miserere  nobis,"  is  generally 
■poken  of  as  the  "  Agnus  I)ei." 

1.  A  reference  to  the  "  Lamb  of  God,  which 
taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world,"  waa  intro- 
duced (as  was  natural)  into  soma  of  the  liturgies 
at  an  early  period.  Thas  in  the  Liturgy  of  St. 
Chrysostnro,  during  the  breaking  of  the  bread, 
the  print  aaya,    UtKlCf^iu  «:    Iibui^Cit"    i 
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ikfwhs  rov  Ofov  (Meale's  Tetralogiaj  176);  and  in 
that  of  St.  James,  after  breaking  and  signing 
with  the  cross,  the  priest  says,  *l9k  6  itfAfhs  rov 
Ocov,  6  Tibs  rov  TlarphSf  6  alpwy  r^y  ofAoorl^y 
rov  KSafioVf  a<l>ayiac9tls  iirlp  rrjs  rov  KOtrfiov 
(wrjs  Kol  acffrripias  (Ih.  179).  And  in  the  ancient 
**  Morning  Hymn "  [Gloria  in  Excemis] 
adopted  both  in  Eastern  and  Western  Liturgies, 
the  deprecation  is  found :  'O  afiyhs  rov  Scov, 
'O  Tlhs  rov  Tlarpbst  6  aXptap  rhi  ajjMprias  rov 
KSfffiov,  *£A.fi}(roy  rifuis. 

2.  At  the  Trullan  Council  (692)  it  was  decreed, 
among  other  matters,  that  the  Lord  should  no 
longer  be  pictured  in  chturchcs  under  the  form  of  a 
lamb,  but  in  human  form  (Canon  82).    The  then 
Pope,  however,  Sergius  L,  rejected  the  decrees  of 
this  Council  (though  its  conclusions  had   been 
subscribed  by  the  Papal  legates),  and  Anastasius 
the  Librarian  (in  Baron.,  an.  701,  vol.  xii.  179)  tells 
us  that  this  Pope  first  ordered  that,  at  the  time 
of  the  breaking  of  the  Loixl's  body,  the  *' Agnus 
Dei"  should  foe  chanted  by  clerks  and  people. 
Some  think  that  Sergius  ordered  it  to  be  said 
thrice,  where  it  had  previously  been  said  only 
once ;  others,  as  Krazer  {De  iiturgiis,  p.  ^45), 
that  he  ordered  it  to  be  said  by  the  whole  body 
of  the  clergy  and  people,  as  being  a  prayer  for 
all ;  not,  as  previously,  by  the  choir  only.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  the  evidence  of  the  Ordines 
Bomani  L,  IL,  and  IIL  (Mabillon,  Museum  Itali- 
cum,  ii.  pp.  29,  50,  59),  and  of  Amalarius  of 
Metz,  shows  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  9th  cen- 
tary  the  choir  alone,  and  not  the  priest  at  the 
altar,  chanted  the  "  Agnus  Dei ;"  and  this  was 
the  case  also  when  Innocent  IIL  wrote  his  trea- 
tise on  the  *^  Mystery  of  the  Altar."  The  Ordines 
Romani  do  not  define  the  number  of  repetitions  of 
the  versicle ;  but  Martene  (^De  Sitibus  Eccl^siae, 
lib.  i.,  c.  4,  art.  9)  proves  from  ancient  documents 
that  the  threefold  repetition  was  expressly  en- 
joined in  some  churches — as  in  that  of  Tours — 
before  the  year  1000 ;  and  in  the  12th  century 
this  custom  prevailed  in  most  churches.     Subse- 
quently, probably  from  about  the  14th  century, 
the  **  Agnus  Dei "  came  to  be  said  in  a  low  voice 
by  the  priest  with  his  deacon  and  subdeacon.    In 
later  times,  says  Innocent  III.  QDe  sacro  Altaris 
Mysterio^  i.  4,  p.  910,  Migne),  aa  trouble  and  ad- 
versity fell  upon  the  Church,  the  response  at  the 
third  repetition  was  changed  into  "  Dona  nobis 
pacem ;"   in  the  church   of  St.  John   Lateran 
only    was    the    older    form    retained.      When 
the    substitution     of    **  Dona    nobis     pacem  " 
was    made    is    uncertain;    it    is   found  in   no 
MS.   older  than  the   year   1000.     The  reason 
which  Innocent  gives  for  the  introduction  of  the 
prayer  for  peace  may  perhaps  be  the  real  one ; 
bat  it  is  not  an  unreasonable  conjecture  that  it 
had  reference  to  the  "pax,"  or  kiss  o(  peace, 
which  was  to  follow. 

3.  Gerbert  {De  Musicd  SacrA,  i.  p.  458)  men- 
tions among  ancient  customs  the  chanting  of  the 
"  Agnus  Dei "  by  the  choir  during  the  time  that 
the  people  communicated,  before  the  antiphon 
called  "Communio"  (Daniel,  Codex  LiturgicuSf 
i.  148). 

4.  The  "  Agnus  Dei "  was  sometimes  interpo- 
lated with  "  tropes ;"  for  instance,  the  following 
foim  is  quoted  by  Cardinal  Bona  from  an  ancient 
missal,  the  date  of  which  he  does  not  mention : 
"Agnus  Dei,  qui  toUis  peccatA  mundi,  crimina 
ioUtSf  aspera  mollis,  Agnus  ftonoHs,  Miserere  nobis. 


Agnus  Dei,  qui  tollis  peccata  mundi,  tmbisra 
sanas,  arduaplanasy  Agnus amoris.  Miserere  nobis. 
Agnus  Dei,  qui  toUis  peccata  mundi,  9ordida 
mundaSj  cuncta  foecundas,  Agnus  odoris.  Dona 
nobis  pacem  "  (De  Hebus  Litutyicis,  lib.  ii.  c  16, 
p.  473).  And  Rupert  of  Deutz  has  the  addition, 
"  Qui  sedes  ad  dextram  Patris,  Miserere  nobis " 
(Daniel,  Codex  Lit  i.  142). 

5.  In  the  Ambrosian  rite  the  "  Agnus  Dei " 
occurs  only  in  masses  for  the  dead  ;  where,  aAer 
"  Dona  nobis  pacem,"  the  words  are  added,  '•*■  Re- 
quiem sempiternam,  et  locum  indulgentiae  cum 
Sanctis  tuis  in  gloria "  (Krazer,  De  Liturgiis, 
P..637). 

6.  A  legend  preserved  by  Robert  of  Mount  St. 
Michael  (in  Bona,  De  Keb,  Lit,  lib.  ii.  c  16)  tells 
how,  in  the  year  1183,  the  Holy  Virgin  appeared 
to  a  woodman  at  work  in  a  forest,  and  gave  him 
a  medal  bearing  her  own  image  and  that  of  her 
Son,  with  the  legend  **  Agnus  Dei,  qui  tollis  pec- 
cata mundi,  Dona  nobis  pacem."  This  she  bade 
him  bear  to  the  bishop,  and  tell  him  that  all  who 
wished  the  peace  of  the  Church  should  make 
such  medals  as  these,  and  wear  them  in  token  of 
peace.  £C.] 

AGNUS  DEL  A  medallion  of  wax,  bearing 
the  figure  of  a  lamb.  It  was  an  ancient  custom 
to  distribute  to  the  worshippers,  on  the  first 
Sunday  after  Easter,  particles  of  wax  taken  from 
the  Paschal  taper,  which  had  been  solemnly- 
blessed  on  the  £aj>ter  Eve  of  the  previous  year. 
These  particles  were  burned  in  houses,  fields,  or 
vineyards,  to  secure  them  against  evil  influences 
or  thunder-strokes. 

In  Rome  itself,  however,  instead  of  a  Paschal 
taper,  the  archdeacon  was  accustomed  to  pro- 
nounce a  benediction  over  a  mixture  of  oil  and 
wax,  from  which  small  medallions  bearing  the 
figure  of  a  lamb  were  made,  to  be  distributed  to 
the  people  on  the  first  Sunday  after  Easter,  espe- 
cially  to  the  newly  baptised.  {Ordo  Romanus  I. 
pp.  25,  31;  Amalarius  de  Eocl,  Off.  i.  17,  p. 
1033;  Pseudo-Alcuin,  de  Div.  Off,  c  19,  p.  482.) 

In  modem  times  this  benediction  of  the  Agnus 
Dei  is  reserved  to  the  Pope  himself,  and  takes 
place  in  the  first  year  of  each  pontificate,  and 
every  seventh  year  following. 

The  Paschal  taper  was  anciently  thought  to 
symbolise  the  pillar  of  fire  which  guided  the 
Israelites,  and  the  Agnus  Dei  the  Passover  Lamb 
(Amalai'ius,  u.  s.  c.  18;  compare  the  Gregorian 
Sacramentar}',  p.  71 ;  "  Deus,  cujus  antiqua 
miracula  in  praesenti  quoque  saeculo  coruscai*« 
sentimus"). 

A  waxen  Agnus  Dei  is  said  to  have  been  among 
the  presents  made  by  Gregory  the  Great  to 
Theodelinda,  queen  of  the  Lombsirds  (Frisi, 
Memorie  di  Monta,  i.  34) ;  but  nothing  of  th« 
kind  is  mentioned  by  the  saint  himself  in  the 
letter  (£^/>ts^.  xiv.  12,  p.  1270)  in  which  he  gives 
a  li«t  of  his  presents.  One  was  found  in  17*25  in 
the  church  of  San  Clemente  on  the  Coelian  Hill 
at  Rome,  in  a  tomb  supposed  to  be  that  of 
Flavius  Clemens  a  mai'tyr.  This  Agnus  is  sup- 
posed, by  De  Vitry  (in  Calogiera's  Baocolta^ 
xxxiii.  280),  to  have  been  placed  in  the  tomb  at 
the  translation  of  the  relics  which  ho  thinks  took 
place  in  the  7th  century. 

An  Agnus  was  frequently  enclosed  m  a  case  or 
reliquai'y ;  and  some  existing  examples  of  such 
cases  are  thought  to  be  of  the  8th  or  9th  ceo- 
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tiirj.  A  Teiy  remarkable  one,  said  to  have 
belonged  to  Charlemagne,  ia  among  the  treosui'es 
of  Aix-U-Chapelie ;  bnt  the  style  appears  to  be 
of  a  much  later  age  than  that  of  Charlemagne 
(Cdhier  and  Martin,  Melanges  (fArch^blogie, 
vol.  i.  pi.  zix.  fig.  D.)l  [C.] 

AGRfCIUS,  Bishop  of  Treves  and  confessor, 
dcpoatioD  Jan.  13  {MarL  Bedae),  [C] 

AGRICOLA.  (1)  In  Africa,  mUrtjr,  com- 
memorated Not.  3  (Jf.  Hieron.), 

(8)  Msrtrr  at  Bologna,  commemorated  Xov. 
•il  \^Mart,  Rom.  Vet.). 

(3)  Saint,  Natale  Dec.  3  (if.  Bedae). 

(4)  In  Auvergne,  Dec.  9  {M.  HieronJ). 

(5)  At  Rarenna,  Dec  16  (M.  Hieron.).    [C] 

AGBIPPINA,  martjr  at  Rome,  commemo- 
nt«d  Jnoe  23  {Cat.  Bytant).  [C] 

AGRIPPINENSE  CONCILIUM.  [Co- 
uxiXE,  Council  of.] 

AGRIPPIXUS,  of  Alexandria,  commemo- 
rated  Juljr  15  {Mart.  Mienm.) ;  Jakatit  5  =  Jan. 
di')  (CaL  Ethiop.). 

AINOL    [L&UDS.] 

AISLE.    [Church.] 

AIX-LA-CHAPELLE,  COUNCILS  OF 

(AQCI9QRA5EXSIA   CONCILIA): — ^i.   A.D.   789;    a 
mixed  synod   held  under  Charlemagne   in   his 
palaee,  which  enacted  82  capitulars  respecting 
the  Cbarch,  16  ad  monachosy  21  on  matters  of  a 
mixed  kind  (Baluz.,  Capit.  i.  209).^ii.  A.D.  797 ; 
also  under  Charlemagne,  and  consisting  of  bishops, 
sbbats,  and  counts ;  at  which  1 1  capitulars  were 
made  respecting  matters  ecclesiastical  and  civil, 
and  33  '*  de  partibus  Saxoniae."  The  canons  (46) 
ofTheodnlph,  Bishop  of  Orleans,  "ad  paroohiae 
sTue  aacerdotea,"  are  appended  to  this  council 
(Bainz.,  Capit.  L  250 ;  Mansi,  xiii.  994-1022).— 
iii.  A.D.  799;  also  under  Charlemagne,  and  in 
hu  pakce,  of  bishops,  abbats,  and  monks,  where 
Felix  of  Urgel  was  induced  bj  Alcuin  to  re« 
Donnee  the  heresj  of  Adoptianism  (Mansi,  xiii. 
K133-1040,  from  Alcuin,  ad  Eiipand.  i.,  and  the 
yH'j  AIcuiK.). — ir.  A.D.  802,  October ;  also  under 
Charlemagoe,  of  bishops,  priests,   and  deacons, 
«bo  then  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  him 
(Macsi,  xiii.    1102). — t.  a.d.   809,  November; 
also  nnder  Charlemagne,  upon  the  question  of 
the  FiVoqvie ;   which   sent   messengers  to  Pope 
Leo  III.,  and  was  instructed  bj  him  to  omit  the 
words  from  the  Creed,  although   the  doctrine 
tt^ir  wMdfJide  (Mansi,  xiv.  17-28).     The  later 
duocils  of  Aix  are  beyond  the  period  assigned 
to  this  work.  [A.  W.  H.] 

ALB  (a^M,  tunica  aP>a,  tunica  talaris,  poderis^ 
fitieoy  auppants,  mbucula,  camiaia  ;  see  also  Sti- 

CIURION). 

)  1.  The  vcrd  and  its  derivation. — ^The  Latin 
vord  01*10^  the  fuller  expression  for  which  is 
tuira  a(6a,  first  appears,  as  the  technical  de- 
M^oation  of  a  white  tunic,  in  a  passage  of  Vopis- 
cun  who  speaks  of  an  aiba  subterica,  or  tunic 
made  of  silk  interwoven  with  some  other  mate- 
rial sent  as  a  present,  circ.  265,  a.d.,  from  Gal- 
ii^Qos  to  Claudius  (Hist.  August.  Script.  Tre- 
Ullius  in  Claudia,  p.  208).  The  same  expression, 
o^'vi  mWrica,  occurs  more  than  once  in  a  letter 
of  the  Emperor  Valerian.  The  word  survives  in 
theKr.  "aube,"  aa  in  our  own  "alb."    The  cor- 


respondmg  Italian  word   '^camice"  is  derived 
from  "  camisia  "  (see  below,  §  8). 

§  2.  Ecclesiastical  use  of  the  vord,  and  of  the 
vestment. — ^There  are  two  uses  of  the  term  in 
ancient  writers,  between  which  it  is  not  always 
easy  to  distinguish.  When  used  in  the  singular 
it  has  generally  the  technical  meaning  above  no- 
ticed, that  of  a  white  ^ti/u'c.  But  in  the  plural 
the  phrase  in  albis,  and  the  like,  may  either 
mean  "  in  albs,"  or,  more  vaguely  and  compre- 
hensively, "  in  white  garments."  Context  only 
can  determine  which  is  meant. 

The  first  recorded  instance  of  the  technical 
use  of  the  term,  as  a  designation  of  a  vestment 
of  Christian  ministry,  occurs  in  a  canon  of  the 
African  church  {Concil.  Carthag.  iv.  can.  41), 
dating  from  the  close  of  the  4th  century.  That 
canon  prescribes  that  deacons  shall  not  wear  the 
alb  except  when  engaged  in  Divine  service.  "  Ut 
diaconus  tempore  oblationis  tantum,  vel  lectionis, 
alba  utatur."  This  probably  implies  that  bishops 
and  presbyters,  but  not  deacons,  were  allowed 
to  wear  in  ordinary  life  a  long  white  tunic,  re- 
sembling that  worn  in  divine  service.  Other 
early  canons,  on  the  subject  of  ecclesiastical 
habits,  show,  as  does  that  last  quoted,  that  there 
was  a  general  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  dea- 
cons, and  other  yet  inferior  orders,  to  assume  the 
msignia  which  properly  belonged  to  the  higher 
grades  of  the  ministry.  "Human  nature"  had 
found  its  expression  in  such  and  the  like  ways  in 
the  early  church  as  in  later  times. 

This  conjecture  as  to  an  alb  being  worn  by 
bishops  and  presbyters  even  in  ordinary  lite 
(from  the  time  of  the  "  Peace  of  the  Church " 
under  Constantine),  at  least  on  occasions  when 
"  full  dress "  was  required,  is  confirmed  by  the 
remarkable  mosaics  in  the  church  of  St.  George 
at  Thessalonica.  These  date  in  all  probability 
from  the  4th  century.  Among  the  personages 
represented,  all  of  them  in  the  more  stately  dress 
of  ordinary  life,  there  are  two  only  who  are 
ecclesiastics,  Philip  Bishop  of  Heraclea,  and  the 
Presbyter  Romanus ;  and  the  dress  of  each  is  so 
arranged  as  to  show  the  white  chiton  (or  tunic), 
though  an  outer  tunic  of  darker  colour  is  also 
worn.  In  this  respect  their  dress  ditfers  from 
that  of  the  other  figures,  which  are  those  of  lay- 
men. These  mosaics  are  figured  in  the  Byzantine 
Architecture  of  Texier  and  Pullan  (Lond.,  1864). 
That  an  alb  was  so  worn,  more  or  less  generally, 
by  presbyters,  at  least  in  some  parts  of  the  West 
in  later  centuries,  appears  cfearly  from  such  a 
direction  as  that  of  Leo  IV.  in  his  Cwa  Pastor" 
alis :  "  Nullus  in  alba  qua  in  suo  usu  utitur 
praesumat  missas  cantare."  This  direction  is 
repeated  almost  verbatim  in  the  Capitula  of 
Hincmar  of  Rheims  (t882),  and  in  the  Disciplina 
Ecclesiastica  of  Regino,  abbot  of  Prume,  in  the 
following  century. 

§  3.  Primitive  forms  of  the  Alh. — In  the  early 
ages  of  the  church  the  alb  of  Christian  ministry 
woe  of  full  and  flowing  shape,  and  distinguished 
in  this  respect  from  the  closely-fitted  tunic  of 
Levitical  priesthood.  St.  Jerome  {Epist.  ad  Fa* 
biolam)  follows  Josephus  {Antiq.  Jud.  iii.  7)  in 
dwelling  particularly  on  this  distinctive  charac- 
teristic of  the  Levitical  tunic ;  and  in  order  to 
convey  to  his  readers  an  idea  of  its  general  ap- 
pearance, he  is  obliged  to  refer  them  to  the  linen 
shirts,  called  camisiae,  worn  by  soldiers  when  on 
service.    More  than  four  centuries  later,  Amala- 
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rius  of  Met2  qootM  thb  passage  of  St.  Jerome, 
in  his  treatise  De  EccUsnoBticia  Officiis  Qih,  ii. 
cap.  *18) ;  and  expressly  notices  the  &ct  that  the 
Christian  alb  differed  from  the  podtriSy  or  foil- 
length  tunic  of  Levitical  ministry,  in  thigit,  while 
this  last  was  atnctumj  closely  titted  to  the  body, 
that  of  the  church  was  hrgwnf  full  and  flowing. 
With  this  statement  the  earliest  monuments  of 
ministering  vestments  quite  accord.  The  albs 
(if  they  be  not  rather  dalmatics)  worn  by 
Archbishop  Maximian  and  his  attendant  clergy 
in  the  Ravenna  mosaics  (see  Vestiarium  Chria^ 
tianum,  PI.  xxviii. ;  and  under  yeotments),  and 
in  a  less  degree,  that  assigned  to  the  deacon  in 
the  fresco  representing  Ordination  in  the 
cemetery  of  St.  Hermes  at  Rome  (Aringhi,  Homa 
i'ubt,  tom.  ii.  p.  329);  and  again  those  worn 
imder  a  phneta  by  Pope  Cornelius  of  Rome  and 
St.  Cyprian  of  Carthage  in  frescoes  of  (probably) 
the  8th  century  (De  Rossi,  Soma  Sott,  vol.  i.  pp. 
298-304)  all  agree  in  this  respect.  In  these 
last,  particularly,  the  albs  (possibly  dalmatics, 
q.  T.)  worn  under  the  planeta,  have  sleeves  as 
large  as  those  pf  a  modem  surplice. 

But  while  this  was,  no  doubt,  the  prevailing 
form,  we  have  pictorial  evidence  to  show,  that, 
in  the  ninth  century  certainly,  and  in  all  proba- 
bility at  a  considerably  earlier  time,  a  different 
form  of  alb  was  in  use  side  by  side  with  the  first. 
Considerations  of  practical  convenience  deter- 
min'M  this,  as  had  been  the  case,  we  may  well 
believe,  in  the  case  of  the  Levitical  priests.  If 
these  latter,  in  the  discharge  of  their  sacrificial 
duties,  would  have  been  not  only  incommoded 
but  endangered  by  wearing  full  and  flowing  linen 
garments,  so  were  there  occasions,  particularly 
the  administration  of  baptism,  when  large  and 
full  sleeves,  like  those  of  the  ordinary  alb  or 
dalmatic,  would  have  been  inconvenient  in  the 
highest  degree  to  those  engaged  in  offices  of 
Christian  ministry.  We  find  accordingly,  in  an 
illumination  dating  from  the  9th  century  (see 
woodcut  in  the  article  baptism),  that  the  priest 
in  baptizing  wore  a  closely  fitted  alb,  girded. 
This  is,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  the  earliest 
example  in  Christian  art  of  an  alb  so  shaped ; 
but  in  later  centuries,  as  the  **  sacred  vest- 
ments" continually  increased  in  number,  the 
nib,  which  was  worn  underneath  the  rest,  was 
gradually  more  and  more  contracted  in  form ; 
and  at  the  present  time  the  alb,  technically  so 
called,  is  a  closely-fitting  vestment,  girded, 
nearly  i-esembling  that  of  the  priest  in  the  plate 
just  referred  to. 

§  4.  Dtfcoration  of  the  aS>.—  Like  other  vest- 
ments which,  in  primitive  times,  were  of  white 
linen  only,  the  alb  was  often  enriched  in  later 
times  in  respect  of  ornament,  material,  and 
colour.  Details  as  to  this  are  given  by  Bock 
{Liturgisclu!  Gcwdndery  ii.  33)  and  by  Dr.  Rock 
(Church  of  our  Fathers,  vol.  i.  p.  424  sqg.).  The 
roost  common  ornaments  of  the  kind  were  known 
as  parurae  (a  shorter  form  of  paraturae"),  which 
were  oblong  patches,  richly  coloured  and  orna- 
mented, attached  to  the  tunic  Hence  a  distinc- 
tion between  aiba  parata,  an  alb  with  ^*  ap- 
parels "  (technically  so  called),  and  aRxi  pura, 
this  last  being  the  *^  white  alb  plain"  spoken  of 
in  the  first  Prayer-book  of  Edward  VI.  These 
albae  paratae  date,  accoMing  to  Professor  Weiss, 
from  the  close  of  the  lOth  century  {Kostum' 
knnde,  u.  $.  w.,  p.  6G7).     liut  this  is  true  only  of 


ecclesiastical  use.  Ornaments  like  in'  kind  in 
these  apparels  had  long  been  in  use  for  the  richer 
albs  worn  by  persons  of  high  secular  rank.  They 
were  called  ParagaudaCy  from  a  Syriac  word  of 
similar  import.  See  Casaubon's  note  on  the  pas- 
sage of  Trebellius  referred  to  in  §  L    [W.B.M.] 

ALBANUS  (1)  (St.  Alban)  or  Albihus 
(Mart.  Bieron.)  and  his  companions,  martyrs  ia 
Britain,  commemorated  June  22  (Mart  Rom, 
Vet.,  HieroiUy  et  Bedae). 

(8)  Saint,  commemorated  December  1  (M. 
Bedae),  [C] 

ALBIKUS.    (1)  Bishop  and  confessor,  com- 
memorated March  1  (Mart  Hieron.,  Bedae). 
(8)  Martyr,  June  21  (M.  Bedae).  [a] 

ALGESTEB,  Council  of  (Alnenbe  Con- 
cilium), A.D.  709 ;  an  imaginary  council,  resting 
solely  on  the  legendary  life  of  Ecgwin,  Bishop 
of  Worcester,  and  founder  of  Evesham  Abbey,  by 
Brihtwald  of  Worcester  (or  Glastonbury);  said 
to  have  been  held  to  confiim  the  grants  made 
to  Evesham  (Wilk.  i.  72,  73;  Mansi,  xii.  182 
189).  Wilfrid  of  York,  said  to  have  been  at  the 
council,  died  June  23,  709.  [A.  W.  H.] 

ALDE6UNDIS,  virgin,  deposition  Jan.  SO 
(Mart  Bedae),  [C] 

ALDERMANN.    [Ealdorman.] 

ALEXANDER,  (1)  martyr  under  Decius, 
commemorated  Jan.  30  (Mart  Bom.  Vet.). 

(2)  Commemorated  Feb.  9  (Mart.  Bedae). 

(8)  Son  of  Claudius,  mart}'T  at  Ostia,  Feb. 
18  (t\). 

(4)  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  Feb.  26  (/6.);  April 
10  (M.  Hieron.). 

(5)  Of  Thessalonica,  Feb.  27  (M.  ffkron.). 

(6)  Of  Africa,  March  5  (M.  Hieron.). 

(7)  Of  Nicomedia,  March  6  (M.  Hieron.). 

(8)  With  Gaius,  March  10  (Mart,  Bedae), 

(9)  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  martyr,  March  18 
(Mart.  Rom.  Vet,  Bedae). 

(10)  Martjrr  at  Caesarea  in  Palestine,  March 
28  (Mart  Rom.  Vet) ;  Mar.  27  (M.  Bedae). 

(11)  Saint,  April  24  (Mart  Bedae) ;  April  21 
(Hieron.). 

(18)  The  Pope,  martyr  at  Rome  under  Trajan, 
May  3  (Mart  Rom.  Vet.,  Bedae),  Named  in  the 
Gregorian  Canon,  Antiphon  in  Lib.  Antiph.  p.  693. 

(18)  Martyr  at  Bergamo,  Aug.  26  (Mart,  Rom. 
Vet.). 

(14)  Bishop  and  confessor,  Aug.  28  (Ih.), 

(15)  "In  Sabinis,"  Sept.  9  (lb.  et  Hieron.), 

(16)  Commemorated  Sept.  10  (M.  Hieron,). 

(17)  In  Capua,  Oct.  15  (M.  Hieron.). 

(18)  Patriarch,  Nov.  7 (Cat.  Armen.);  Miaziah 
22  =  April  17,  and  Nahasse  18  =  Aug.  11  (Col, 
Ethiop.). 

(19)  Bishop  and  martyr,  Nov.  26  (M.  R.  V.). 

(20)  Martyr  at  Alexandria,  translated  Dec. 
12  (lb.).  [C] 

ALEXANDRIA,  CATECHETICAL 
SCHOOL  OP.  The  school  thus  described  occu- 
pies  an  exceptional  position  in  the  history  of  the 
Christian  Church.  Everywhci'e,  of  course,  there 
was  instruction  (Kar4ixnaii)  of  some  kind  for  con- 
verts [Catechumens]  ;  everywhere,  before  lonij, 
there  must  have  been  some  provision  made  for 
the  education  of  Christian  children.  That  at  Alex- 
andria was  the  only  one  which  acquired  a  special 
reputation,  and  had  a  succession  of  illustrious 
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tcBchen^  aiid  affected,  directly  and  indirectly, 
the  theology  of  the  Church  at  large.  The  lives 
of  those  teachers,  and  the  special  characteristics 
of  their  theol<^ical  speculations  will  he  treated 
of  elsewhere.  Here  it  is  proposed  to  consider 
(1)  the  outward  history  of  the  school;  (2)  its 
actosl  mode  of  working,  and  general  influence  on 
the  religions  life  of  the  Alexandrian  Church. 

(1.)  TIm  origin  of  the  Alexandrian  school  *  in 
buried  in  obscurity.     Eusebius  (i7.  J&.,  y.  10) 
speaks  of  it  as  of  long  standing  (4^  ipxaiov 
ItfcvtX  hut  the  earliest  teacher  whom  he  names  is 
Psntaenus,  circ  a.d.  180.     If  we  were  to  accept 
the  snthoritT  of  Philip  of  Sida  (Fragm.  in  Dod- 
well  9  X>£M«ri.  in  Iren.  Oxf.  pp.  488-497),  the 
hoftoor  of  being  its  founder  might  be  conceded 
to  Athenagoras,  the  writer  of  tHe  Apologia ;  and 
this  would  carry  as  a  few  years  further.  But  the 
sathoritT  of  Philip  is  but  slight.    His  list  is 
maaifestiy  ioa<xnirate,  the  name  of  Gement  com- 
iog  after  Origen,  and  eren  afler  I>ionysiu8,  and 
the  silence  of  Ensebioa  and  Jerome  must  be  held 
to  wtweigh  his  assertion.    Conjecture  may  look 
to  St.  Mark  (Hieron.,  Cai,  36X  with  more  proba- 
bility, perhaps,  to  Apollos,  as  having  been  the  first 
eonspicuous  teacher  nt  Alexandria.     Pantaenus, 
hoverer,  is  the  first  historical  name.    He  taught 
both  onlly  and  by  his  writings,  and,  though  his 
work  was  interrupted  by  a  mission  to  India,  he 
•eems  to  have  returned  to  Alexandria,  and  to 
have  continued   teaching  there  till  his  death. 
ViTsX  working  with   him,  and  then  succeeding 
him,  we  hare  the  name  of  Clement,  and  find  him 
oecapying  the  post  of  teacher  till  the  persecution 
of  Severus,  jld.  202,  when  he  with  others  fied  for 
safety    The  vaeant  place  was  filled  by  Origen 
(Euseb.  M.  E.  rL  3),  then  only  eighteen  years  of 
age,  bat  already  well  known  as  a  teacher  of 
gnmmar  and  rhetoric,  and  as  having  studied 
(rrofouodlj  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures. 
It  is  probable,  bat  not  ceVtain,  that  he  himself 
had  attended  Clement's  classes.  As  it  was,  seekera 
s^r  truth  came  to  him  in  such  numbers  that  he 
reoounccd  his  work  as  an  instructor  in  other 
lobjects,  and  devoted  himself  to  that  of  the 
uhool  which  was  thus  reopened.    Clement  may 
pnuibly  have  retomed  to  Alexandria,  and  worked 
with  him  till  his  death,  circ  AJ).  220.    Origen 
himself  left  soon  afterwards,  and  founded,  in  some 
!^«iHe,  a  rival  school  at  Caesarea.    Of  the  teachers 
t1ist  followed  we  know  little  more  than  the  names. 
Philip  of  Sida  (/.c)  gives  them  as  Heraclas, 
iKoiiTsina,  Pierius,  Theognosttis,  Serapion,  Peter, 
Hscarius,  Didymus,  Rhodon.    Eusebius  (if.  E, 
rii.  32)  names  Pierius  as  a  man  of  philosophical 
attainments  at  Alexandria,  and  mentions  Achillas 
more  distinctly  as  having  been  entrusted  with 
the  3i8«rjeaAcioy  there  under  the  episcopate  of 
'Hkeooas.      He  further  speaks  of  the  school  as 
existing  in  his  own  time  (circ  A.D.  330).    Theo* 
<ioret(i.  1)  names  Ari  us  as  having  at  one  time  been 
the  chief  teacher  there,  and  Sozomen  {H.  E.  iii.  15) 
ud  Rofians  (if.  E.  ii.  7)  name  Didymus,  a  teacher 
wiio  became  blind,  as  having  held  that  post  for  a 
Iwg  period  of  yean  (circ.  A.D.  340-395).  During 
the  later  years  of  his  life  he  was  assisted  by 
RiK>don  as  a  coadjutor,  who,  on  his  death,  re- 

*  It  nsy  be  worth  wbUe  to  note  the  names  by  which  it 
■  detoribed:— {])  rh  -nit  jcarqx^onMK,  or  t4  ntp  upStv 
^h*»  tiSamcaXcMv,  Eoseb..  B.  E.  v.  10,  vi  S,  26 :  (2)  rb 
^PM'  ttimamaknm^  tmt  UpStm  ^■%t«TM»>«  Sonm.  ill.  15  : 
(3)  CcdnisHiai  AAflta,  Hiena..  CSttf .  c  3Si 


moved  to  Sida,  where  he  numbered  among  his 
pupils  the  Philip  from  whom  we  get  the  list  of 
the  succession.  This  seems  to  have  broken  up  the 
school,  and  we  are  unable  to  trace  it  further. 

(2.)  The  pattern  upon  which  the  work  at  Alex- 
andria was  bssed  may  be  found  in  St.  Paul's 
labours  at  Ephesus.  After  he  ceased  to  address 
the  Jews  through  his  discourses  in  the  synagogue 
he  turned  to  the  "  school  "  (<rxoA^)  of  Tyrannus 
(Acts,  xlx.  9).  That  "  school  "  was  probably  a 
lecture-hall  (so  the  word  is  used  by  Plutarch,  Vit. 
Jbraii,  c  29),  which  had  been  used  by  some  teacher 
of  philosophy  or  rhetoric,  and  in  which  the  apostle 
now  appeared  as  the  instructor  of  all  who  came  to 
inquire  what  the  "  new  doctrine  "  meant.  Some- 
thing of  the  same  kind  must  have  been  soon 
found  necessary  at  a  place  like  Alexandria.  With 
teachers  of  philosophy  of  all  schools  lecturing 
round  them,  the  Christian  Society  could  not  but 
feel  the  need  of  lecturers  of  its  own.  Elsewhere, 
among  slaves  and  artisans  it  might  be  enough  to 
hand  down  the  simple  tradition  of  the  faith,  to  de- 
velope  that  teaching  as  we  find  it  in  the  CatecMses 
of  C^il  of  Jerusalem.  The  age  of  apologists,  ap- 
pealing, as  they  did,  to  an  educated  and  reading 
class,  roust  have  made  the  demand  for  such  teachers 
more  urgent,  and  the  appearance  of  Pantaenus  as 
the  fii-st  certainly  known  teacher,  indicates  that 
he  was  summonec  oy  the  Church  to  supply  it. 
In  a  room  in  his  own  house,  or  one  hired  for  the 
purpose,  the  teacher  received  the  inquirers  who 
came  to  him.  It  was  not  a  school  for  boys,  but 
for  adults.  Men  and  women  alike  had  free  access 
to  him.  The  school  was  open  from  morning 
to  evening.  As  of  old,  in  the  schools  of  the 
Rabbis,  as  in  those  of  the  better  sophists  and 
philosophers  of  Greece,  there  was  no  charge  for 
admission.  If  any  payment  was  made  it  came,  in 
the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  as  an  honorarium 
from  grateful  pupils  (Euseb.  II,  E,  vi.  4). 
After  a  time  he  naturally  divided  his  hearers 
into  classes.  Those  who  were  on  the  threshold 
were,  it  is  natural  to  think,  called  on,  as  in  the 
Cohortatio  ad  Oraecos  of  Clement,  to  turn  from 
the  obscenities  and  frivolities  of  Paganism  to  the 
living  and  true  God.  Then  came,  as  in  his  Paeda- 
gogusy  the  *'  milk  **  of  Catechesis,  teaching  them 
to  follow  the  Divine  Instructor  by  doing  all 
things,  whether  they  ate  or  drank,  in  obedience 
to  His  will.  Then  the  more  advanced  were  led 
on  to  the  "  strong  meat "  of  ^  iircfimK^  6co»pta 
(Clem.  Alex.,  Strom,  v.  p.  686,  Pott.).  At  times 
be  would  speak,  as  in  a  continuous  lecture, 
and  then  would  pause,  that  men  might  ask  the 
questions  which  were  in  their  hearts  (Origen, 
in  Matt.  Tr,  xiv.  16).  The  treatises  which 
remain  to  us  of  Clement's,  by  his  own  account 
of  them,  embody  his  reminiscences  of  such  instruc- 
tion partly  as  given  by  others,  partly  doubtless 
as  given  by  himself.  We  may  fairly  look  on 
Origen's  treatises  and  expositions  as  having  had 
a  like  parentage.  (Comp.  Guerike,  De  SchoUi 
Alex, ;  Hasselbach,  De  Schola  Alex, ;  Redepen- 
ning's  Origenesj  i,  57,  ii.  10;  and  Art.  Alex- 
andrinisches  Okecheten  Schule^  in  Herzog's  Heal, 
EncyclopSdie ;  Neander's  Church  History  [Engl. 
Translation!  "•  260,  et  seq.)  [E.  H.  P?] 

ALEXANDRIA,  COUNCILS  OP.  There 
were  no  councils  of  Alexandria  proportionate  to 
its  situation  as  the  marine  gate  of  the  East,  or  to 
the  fame  of  its  catechetical  and  eclectic  schools, 
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or  to  its  ecclesiftstical  position,  as  hnving  been 

the  second  see  of  the  world.    And  the  tirst  of 

them  was  held  A.D.  230,  under  Demetrius,  in  a 

hasty  moment,  to  pass  judgment  upon  one  of 

the  most'  distinguished  Alexandrians  thkt  ever 

lived,  Origen  :  his  chief  fault  being  that  he  had 

been  ordained  priest  in  Palestine,  out  of  the 

diocese.     His  works  were  condemned   in  this, 

and  he  himself  excommunicated  and  deposed  in  a 

subsequent  council ;   but   both   sentences  were 

disregarded  by  the  bishops  of  Palestine,  under 

whose  patronage  he  continued  to  teach  and  to 

preach  as  before. 

A.D.  235 — ^There  was  a  synod  under  Heraclas, 

who  is  said  to  have  appointed  20  bishops ; 

one  of  whom,  Ammonius,  having  betrayed 

the  faith,  was  reclaimed  at  this  synod. 

A.D.  263 — ^This  was  a  synod,  under  Dionysius, 

against  the  errors  of  Sabellius ;  in  another, 

Kepotianus,  a  bishop  of  Egypt,  and  Ce- 

rinthus  fell  under  censure  for  their  views 

on  the  Millennium. 

A.D.  306 — under  Peter;  against  Meletius,  a 

bishop  of  Lycoix»lis,  who  had  sacrificed  to 

idols,  and  was  therefore  deposed. 

A.D.  321 — ^Against  Arius,  who  was  deposed  in 

two  synods  this  year  under  Alexander. 
A.D.  324--Against  Arius  once  more ;  but  this 
time  under  Hosius,  Bishop  of  Cordova,  who 
haa    been    despatched    to  Alexandria    to 
make  enquiries,  by  Constantine. 
A.D.  328 — When  St.  Athanasius  was  conse- 
crated bishop.    (On  the  date,  see  Mansi, 
ii.  1086.) 
A.D.  340 — ^In  favour  of  St.  Athanasius.     De- 
puties were  sent  from  the  council  to  Rome 
and  Tyre  in   that   sense.     Its  synodical 
letter  is  given  by  St.  Athanasius  in  his  2nd 
Apology. 
A.D.  352— Called  "Egyptian;"  in  fevour  of 

St.  Athanasius  again. 
A.D.  362 — ^under  St.  Athanasius,  on  his  return 
from    exile,   concerning   those    who    had 
Arianised.     It  published  a  synodical  letter. 
On  its  wise  and  temperate  decisions,  see 
Newman's  Arians^  v.  1. 
A.D.  363 — under  St.  Athanasius  on  the  death  of 
Julian  ;  published  a  synodical  letter  to  the 
new  emperor  Jovian. 
A.D.  371 — Of  90  bishops,  under  St.  Athanasius : 
to  protest  against  Auxentius  continuing  in 
the  see  of  Milan.    This  is  one  of  those 
called  "  Egyptian." 
A.D.   371 — under  St.  Athanasius   the    same 
yoar ;  to  receive  a  profession  of  faith  from 
Marcellus,  Bishop  of  Ancyra,  which  turned 
out  orthodox. 
A.D.  399 — Against  the   followers  of  Orkgen, 
who  were  condemned.    Part  of  its  synodical 
letter  is  preserved  in  that  of  the  emperor 
Justinian  to  Mennas  on  the  same  subject 
long  afterwards. 
A.D.  430 — under  St.  Cyril  against  Nestorius ; 
where    St.    Cyril    indited    his   celebrated 
epistle  with  the  twelve  anathemas. 
AJ>.  457 — under  Timothy,  sumamed  Aelurus, 
or  the  Cat,  at  which  the  Council  of  Chal- 
cedon  was  condemned.     This  was  repeated, 
A.D.  477. 
A.D.  482 — At  which  JohnT.ibenniositcs  w^as  con- 
secrated bishop ;  he  was  ejected  at  once  by 
the  emperor  Zeno,  when  Peter  Moggus  re- 


turned, and  in  a  subsequent  synod  tne 
same  year  condemned  the  4th  council, 
having  first  caused  a  achism  amongst  his 
own  followers  by  subscribing  to  the  He« 
uotioon  (Evag.  iii.  12-16). 
AJ).  485 — ^under  Quiatian,  to  pronounce  Peter 

the  Fuller  deposed  from  Antioch. 
A.D.  578 — ^The  last  of  those  called  Egyptian  ; 
it  was  composed  of  Jacobites,  to  consider 
the    case   of  the   Jacobite    patriarch    of 
Antioch,  Paul. 
A.D.  589 — under  Eulogius ;   against  the  Sa* 

mai'itans. 
A.D.  633 — under  Cyrus,  the  Monothelite  pa- 
triarch :    the  acts  and  synodical  letter  of 
which  are  preserved  in  the  13th  action  of 
the  6th  general  council.    This  is  the  last 
on  record. 
The  interests  of  the  Church  History  of  Alex- 
andria are  so  great,  that  a  few  words  may  be 
added  i-especting  its  patriarchate. 

The  patriarchate  of  Alexandria  grew  out  of  th^ 
see  founded  there  by  St.  Mark,  "  according  to  the 
constant  and  unvarying  tradition  both  of  the  East 
and  West "  (Neale's  Patriarch  of  Aiex,  1.  i.) ;  to 
which  jurisdiction  was  assigned,  as  of  ancient 
custom  appertaining,  by  the  6th  Nicene  canon, 
over  "  Egypt,  Libya,  and  Pentapolis."  This  was, 
in  efiect,  what  was  already  known  as  the  Egyp- 
tian diocese;  being  one  of  five  placed  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  praefect  of  the  East,  and  com- 
prehending itself  six  provinces.  Of  these,  Au- 
gustanica  was  subdivided  into  Augustauica  prima, 
and  secunda :  the  first  stretching  upon  the  coast 
from  Rhinocorura  on  the  borders  of  Palestine  to 
Diospolis  on  the  east  of  the  Mendesian  mouth  of 
the  Nile,  with  the  second  immediately  under  it 
inland;  Egypt  proper  was  likewise  subdivided 
into  prima  and  secunda,  of  which  secunda 
stretched  westwards  of  the  same  mouth  of  the 
Nile  along  the  coast,  with  prima  lying  imme- 
diately under  it  inland.  Then  Arcadia  at  Hep- 
tanomis,  forming  the  3rd  province,  lay  under 
Augustanica  secunda  and  Aegyptus  prima  on 
both  sides  of  the  Nile ;  and  south  of  this  Thebaic 
or  the  4th  province,  whose  subdivisions,  prima 
comprehended  all  the  rest  of  the  country  lying 
north,  and  secunda  all  the  country  lying  south 
of  Thebes,  included  in  Egypt.  Returning  to- 
wards the  coast,  westwards  of  Aegyptus  secunda, 
the  5th  province,  Libya  inferior  or  secunda,  was 
also  called  Marmarica;  and  to  the  west  of  it 
was  the  6th  province,  Libya  Pentapolis,  also 
called  Cyrenaica.  The  ecclesiastical  arrange- 
ments in  each  of  these  provinces  have  yet  to  be 
given.  For  this  purpose  the  "Notitia**  pub- 
lished by  Beveridge  (Synod,  ii.  143-4)  might 
have  been  transcribed  at  length  ;  but  as  the  sites 
of  so  many  of  the  sees  are  unknown,  their  mere 
names,  which  are  often  uncouth  and  of  doubtful 
spelling,  would  be  devoid  of  interest.  It  may 
suffice  to  enumerate  them,  with  their  metropolis 
in  each  case.  Thus  Augustanica  prima  con* 
tained  14  episcopal  sees,  of  which  Pelusium  wn^ 
the  metropolis ;  Augustanica  secunda  6,  at  the 
head  of  which  was  Leonto ;  Aegyptus  prima  20, 
at  the  head  of  which  was  Alexandria  ;  Aegyptus 
secunda  12,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Cjibasa 
The  province  of  Arcadia  contained  6,  under  the 
metropolitan  of  Oxyrinchus;  but  7  are  given 
8ubse'£uently,  corresix)ndLug  to  the  7  mouths  of 
the  Nile,  of  which  Alexandria  is  placed  first. 
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Here  vrre  8  sees  in  Thebais'pnmA,  tuider  the 
metropolitan  of  Antino ;  and  twice  that  number 
ia  Thebaia  secnnda,  ander  the  metropolitan  of 
PtoIemai&  Libya  aecimda,  or  Marmariea,  con* 
taio^  8>  nnder  the  metropolitan  of  Dranicon; 
aad  Libya  Pentapoiis  6,  at  the  head  of  which 
ura-s  Sozoza.  Tripoli  was  a  later  acquisition,  in* 
clutiing  3  sees  only.  They  may  hare  been  placed 
uaier  Alexandria  subsequently  to  the  time  of 
the  4th  Gouncilf  when  all  to  the  west  of  them 
lay  in  confusion  under  the  Vandals ;  and  possibly 
TOij  hare  been  intended  to  compensate  for  those 
t«o  sees  of  Berytus  and  Rabba  bordering  on 
PAlestine,  of  which  Alexandria  was  then  robbed 
to  6well  the  patriarchate  of  Jerusalem  on  the 
wittth-w«fit  (Cave,  Ch.  Govt.  iv.  11).  The  list  of 
^etrs  in  Le  Quien  (^Orien*  ChriatianuSj  vol.  ii.  p. 
J.>'!m>40X  illustrated  by  a  map  of  the  patriarch- 
ate trom  D*Anviile,  agrees  with  the  above  in 
ino»t  respects,  only  that  it  is  shorter. 

Alexandria  had  been  synonymous  with  ortho- 
■ioxj  while  St.  Athanasius  lived ;  shortly  after 
bis  death,  however,  the  next  place  after  Rome, 
vhlch  it  had  ever  enjoyed  from  Apostolic  times, 
HAS  i;iv«n  by  the  2nd  General  Council  to  Con- 
5tiQtiDople.     For  this  it  seemed   to  have  re- 
cerred  ample  compensation  in  the   humiliation 
of  the  Constantinopolitan  patriarch  Nestor!  us, 
»t  the  3rd  Council  under  St.  Cyril ;  when  the 
vant  of  tact  and  perverseness  of  his  successor 
Dioiconu  enabled  the  more  orthodox  patriarchs 
rf  Jerusalem  and  Constantinople  to  help  them- 
Mires  at  its  expense,  and  obtain  sanction  for 
ibeir  proceedings  at  the  4th  Council.    For  a 
time,  it  is  true,  Rome  peremptorily  refused  as- 
seotittg  to  them ;  and  charged  their  authors  with 
luTiDg  iofringed  the  Nicene  canons.    But  Alex- 
aadria  falling  into  the  hands  of  those  by  whom 
the  doctrinal  decisions  of  the  4th  Council  were 
caile<l  ia  question  and  even  condemned,  Rome 
catmlly  ceased  taking  any  further  steps  in  its 
iaTour;  and  under  Jacobite  patriarchs  princi- 
fxiilr,  and    sometimes    exclusively,  Alexandria 
gradually  came  to  exercise  no  palpable  influence 
vbaterer,  even  aa  3rd  see  of  the  world,  on  the 
Ti^  of  the  Church.    Le  Quien  reckons  48  patri- 
archs ID  all,  down  to  Eustathius,  who  was  con- 
v^mM.  A.D.  801,  but  several  of  them  were 
heretical;  and  there  were  numerous  anti-patri- 
archs, both  heretical  and  schismatical,  from  time 
to  time  disputing  their  claims.     The  '  Art  de 
TeTifier  les  Dat«s'  makes  this  Eustathius  the 
^th  patriarch.     Dr,  Neale  makes  him  the  40th, 
.-lod  contemporary  with  Hark  II.,  the  49th  Jaco- 
hite  patriardu 

There  were  several  peculiarities  connected 
vith  the  see  of  Alexandria,  which  have  been 
vuida<»ly  explained.  One  rests  upon  the  autho- 
ritr  of  Katychioa,  patriarch  of  Alexandria  in  the 
liJth  century,  and  of  St.  Jerome.  The  words  of 
tatTchios  are  as  follows :  '*  St.  Mark  along  with 
Aoanias  ordained  12  presbyters  to  remain  with 
the  patriarch ;  so  that  when  the  chair'  should 
hecome  vacant,  they  might  elect  one  out  of  the 
I'i  on  whose  head  the  other  11  should  lay  their 
tiand^  give  him  benediction,  and  constitute  him 
|<)triarch;  and  should  after  this  choose  some 
other  man  to  supply  the  place  of  the  promoted 
preshjter,  in  such  sort  that  the  presbytery 
fthoald  always  consist  of  12.  This  custom  con- 
liQQed  at  Alexandria  till  the  time  of  the  patri- 
arch Alexander,   one  of  the  318  (Fathers  of 
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Nicaea)  who  forbade  the  presbyters  fn  future  to 
ordain  their  patriarch ;  but  decreed  that  on  a 
vacancy  of  the  see,  the   neighbouring  bishops 
should  convene  for  the  purpose  of  filliag  it  with 
a  proper  patriarch,  whether  elected  from  those 
12  presbyters  or  from  any  others."    Eutychins 
adds,  ^*  that  during  the  time  of  the  first  lO'patri- 
archs,  there  were  no  bishops  in  Egypt;  Deme- 
trius the  11th  having  been  the  first  to  consecrate 
them."    (Taken  from  Keale,  p.  9.)    This  per- 
haps may  serve  to  explain  the  extreme  ofTeace 
taken  by  Demetrius  at  the  ordination  of  Origen 
to  the  priesthood  out  of  the  diocese,  if  a  priest 
in  Alexandria  was  so  much  more  to  the  bishop 
than  a  priest  elsewhere.     It  may  also  serve  to 
explain  the  haste  with  which  Alexander  insti- 
tuted proceedings  against  Arius.    The  passage* 
of  St.  Jerome  seems  conclusive  as  to  the  inter- 
pretation to  be  given   to    that  of  Eutychius. 
This   Father  in   an  epistle  to  Evagrius,  while 
dwelling  on  the  dignity  of  the  priesthood,  thus 
expresses  himself:    ^At  Alexandria,  from   the 
time  of  St.  Mark  the  Evangelist  to  that  of  the 
bishops  Heraclas  and  Dionysius  (in  .the  middle 
of  the  3rd  century),  it  was  the  custom  of  the 
presbyters  to  nominate  one,  elected  from  among 
themselves,  to  the  higher  dignity  of  the  bishopric ; 
just  as  the  army  makes  an  emperor,  or  the  dea- 
cons nominate  as  archdeacon  any  man  whom  thev 
know  to  be  of  active  habits  in  their  own  body. 
{Ibid.),    St.  Jerome  would  be  talking  nonsense, 
if  the  12  of  whom   he   is  speaking  had  been 
bishops  themselves;  that  is,  of  the  same  rank 
as  their  nominee  was  to  be.     Hence  the  theory 
of  an  episcopal  college,  to  which  Dr.  Nealc  seems 
to  incline,  falls  to  the  ground  at  once.    On  th^ 
other  hand,  it  seems  unquestionable  that  St. 
Jerome  must  have  meant  election,  not  ordina- 
tion, from  the  marked  emphasis  with  which  he 
lays  down  elsewhere  that  presbyters  cannot  or- 
dain.   Otherwise,  from  the  a^e  in  which  Euty- 
chins lived,  and  still  more  the  language  in  which 
he  wrote,  it  would  hardly  be  possible  to  prove 
that  fie  meant  election  only,  when  he  certainly 
seems  to  be  describing  consecration.    But  again, 
if  there  were  "  no  bishops  in  Egypt  during  the 
time  of  the  first  ten  patriarchs,"  how  could  epis- 
copal consecration  be  had,  when  once  the  patri- 
arch had  ceased  to  live?    To  this  no  satisfactory 
answer    has    ever  been  returned.     Eutychius, 
though  he  lived  in  the  10th  century,  may  be 
supposed  to  have  known  more  about  the  ancient 
customs  of  his  see,  in  a  land  like  Egypt,  than 
those  who  have  decried   him.     And  certainly, 
though  we  know  there  were  bishops  in  Egypt 
under   Demetrius,   for   two    synods   of  bishops 
(Phot.  Bibl,  8.  118  and  Huet.  'Origfn,  i.  12),  we 
are  told,  met  under  him  to  condemn  Origen ;  vit 
would   be  difficult  to   produce  any  conclusive 
testimony  to  the  fact  that  there  were  any  epis* 
copal  sees  there,  besides  that  of  Alexandria,  be- 
fore then.    The  vague  statement  of  the  Emperor 
Adrian,  **  Illi  qui  Serapim  colunt  Christiani  sunt ; 
et  devoti  sunt  Serapi,  qui  se  Christi  episoopos 
dicant,"  sjieaking  of  Egypt,  clearly  warrants  no 
such  inference,  standing  alone ;  nor  does  it  ap- 
pear to  have  ever  been  suggested  that  each  of 
the  first   ten   |>atrlarchs    consecrated  his  suc- 
cessor during  his  own  life-time.     Yet  there  was 
a  strange  haste  in  electing  a  new  patriarch  of 
Alexandria,  that  seems  to  require  some  expla- 
nation.    The  new  patriarch,  we  learn  (Vom  Libe- 
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rstus,  always  interred  his  predecMsor ;  and  be- 
fore doing  so,  placed  his  dead  hnnl  on  his  own 
head.  Can  it  have  been  in  this  way,  during 
that  early  period,  extraordinary  as  it  may  seem, 
that  e]>iscopal  consecration  was  supposed  to  be 
obtainel,  as  it  were,  in  one  continuous  chain 
from  St.  ^lark  himself?  The  position  of  the 
patriarch  after  consecration  was  so  exceptional, 
that  it  would  be  no  wonder  at  all  if  his  oonsecra- 
tiou  differed  materially  from  all  others.  In 
ciTil  matters  his  authority  was  very  great;  in 
ecclesiastical  matters  it  was  quite  despotic.  All 
bishops  in  Egypt  were  ordained  by  him  as  their 
sole  metropolitan.  If  any  other  bishop  erer  per- 
formed metropolitan  functions,  it  was  as  his  dele- 
gate. The  Egyptian  bishops  themselres,  in  the 
4th  action  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  professed 
loudly  that  they  were  impotent  to  act  but  at 
his  bidding  ;  and  hence  they  excused  themselres 
from  even  subscribing  to  the  letter  of  St.  Leo 
while  they  were  without  a  patriarch,  after  Dios- 
corus  had  been  deposed ;  and  that  so  obstinately, 
that  their  subscription  was  allowed  to  stand 
over,  till  the  new  patriarch  had  been  consecrated. 
The  patriarch  could  moreover  ordain  presbyters 
and  deacons  throughout  Egypt  in  any  number, 
where  he  would;  and  it  is  thought  probable 
that  the  presbyters,  his  assessors,  had  power  given 
them  by  him  to  confirm.  All  the  episcopal  sees 
in  Egypt  seem  to  have  originated  with  him  alone. 
As  early  as  the  3rd  century  we  find  him  called 
"  papa,"  archbishop  in  the  next,  and  patriarch 
in  the  5th  century,  but  not  till  after  St.  Cyril. 
In  later  times,  **  judge  of  the  whole  world  "  was 
a  title  given  him,  on  account  of  his  having  for- 
merly fixed  Easter.  On  the  liturgies  in  use  in 
the  Egyptian  diocese.  Dr.  Neale  says  {General 
fiitrod,  i.  323-4),  "  The  Alexandrine  family  con- 
tains 4  liturgies :  St.  Mark,  which  is  the  normal 
form.  St.  Basil,  St.  Cyril,  and  St.  Gregory.  .  .  . 
St.  Mark's  was  the  rite  of  the-  orthodox  Church 
of  Alexandria.  .  .  .  The  other  three  are  used  by 
the  Monophysites.  St.  Basil  (i.  e,  the  Copto- 
Jacobite)  is  the  normal  and  usual  form ;  St. 
Gregory  is  employed  in  Lent ;  St.  Cyril  on  festi- 
vals. .  .  .  Why  the  first  of  these  liturgies  bears 
the  name  of  Basil "  is  uncertain.  *^  It  is  not 
possible  now  to  discover  its  origin,  though  it 
would  appear  to  have  been  originally  Catholic ; 
to  have  been  translated  from  the  Greek  into 
Coptic,  and  thence  after  many  ages  into  Arabic. 
The  liturgy  of  St.  Cyril  is  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  the  same  as  that  of  St.  Mark  .  .  .  . 
and  in  both  that,  and  in  the  office  of  St.  Gi*egory, 
the  first  part  is  taken  from  the  normal  liturgy 
of  St.  Basil."  Both  the  proanaphoral  and  ana- 
phoral  parts  of  the  Copto-Jaoobite  liturgy  of  St. 
Basil,  together  with  the  anaphor^l  part  of  that 
of  St.  Mark  are  given  in  parallel  columns  further 
on  in  the  same  work.  And  the  Copto-Jacobite 
patriarchal  church  at  Alexandria,  said  to  be  the 
burial-place  of  the  head  of  St.  Mark,  and  of  72 
of  the  patriarchs,  is  described  there  likewise,  p. 
277.  Between  the  two  works  of  Dr.  Neale 
already  cited,  and  the  Orient  Ch-tstianus  of  Le 
Qttien,  everything  further  that  has  yet  been 
discovered  on  the  subject  of  this  patriarchate 
may  be  obtained.  [E.  8.  F.] 

ALEXIUS,  4  &r9po»TOf  rod  Ocov,  comme- 
morated March  X7  {CaL  Byzant.) ;  July  17 
(Mart,  Horn.),  [C] 


AUENATIOi^  OF  CHUftCH  PRa 
PERTY.  —  In  treating  of  a  subject  like  that 
of  the  alienation  of  Church  property,  the  canons 
and  other  authorities  cited  as  evidence  of  the 
}aw  concerning  it  might  either  be  arranged  ac- 
cording to  the  various  descriptions  of  property 
to  which  they  refer,  or  else  the  entire  legisUtion 
of  each  church  and  nation  might  be  exhibited  in 
chronological  order  apart  from  the  rest.  The 
latter  plan  has  been  here  adopted,  both  as  being 
more  suitable  to  a  general  article,  and  a\so 
because  in  matters  of  church  order  and  disci- 
pline the  canons  of  councils  were  not  in  force 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  churches  in  which  they 
were  authoritatively  promulgated. 

The  alienation — by  which  is  to  be  understood 
the  transference  by  gift,- sale,  exchange,  or  per- 
petual emphyteusis  *— of  Church  property  [see 
Propertit  of  theCiiubch]  was  from  early  times 
restrained  by  special  enactments. 

It  is  a  much  debated  question  amongst  Ca- 
nonists whether  or  not  alienation,  except  in  ex- 
traordinary cases,  was  absolutely  prohibited  in 
the  first  ages  of  the  Church,  by  reason  of  the 
sacred  character  impressed  upon  property  given 
for  ecclesiastical  purposes,  and  by  that  act  dedi- 
cated to  God  (see  Balsamon  in  can.  12,  Cone.  VII. 
ap.  Beveridge  Pand.  Can.  i.  303).  As,  however, 
the  property  of  the  Church  must  in  those  times 
have  consisted  only  of  the  offerings  and  oblations 
of  the  faithful,  which  were  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  bishops, *>  it  would  appear  most  probable 
that  they  were  free  to  make  such  use  of  it  as 
they  might  think  would  be  productive  of  the 
greatest  benefit  to  their  several  dioceses. 

The  general  law  of  the  Church  has  been  well 
epitomised  in  the  Commentary  of  Balsamon  (ap. 
Beveridge  Pand.  Can.  ii.  177).  "  Unusquisque 
nostrorum  Episcoporum  rationem  administra- 
tionis  rei*um  suae  Ecclesiae  Deo  reddet.  Vasa 
enim  pretiosa  Ecclesiaruro,  sen  sacra,  et  reliqna 
Deo  consecrata,  et  possessiones  immobiles,  non 
sunt  nlienabilia,  et  Ecclesiae  servant  ur.  Elccle- 
siasticorum  autem  redituum  administratio  secure 
credi  audacterque  committi  debere  illis,  qui  statis 
temporibus  sunt  Episcopi."  Its  history,  as  it  is 
found  in  the  councils  of  difierent  churches,  has 
now  to  be  traced. 

In  the  East. — ^The  earliest  canon  which  refers 
to  the  subject  is  the  15th  canon  of  the  Council 
of  Ancyra  (a.d.  314),  which  provides  that  the 
Church  (on  the  expression  rb  KvptoKhv  see  Beve- 
ridge, Adnott.  in  loc)  may  resume  possession  of 
whatever  property  the  presbyters  of  a  diocese 
may  have  sold  during  the  vacaney  of  the  see ; 
but  this  canon  does  not  limit  any  power  which 
the  bishop  himself  may  previously  have  possessed, 
and  is  simply  an  application  of  the  well-known 
rule  "  sede  vacante  nihil  innovetur." 

The  Council  of  Antioch  (a.d.  341)  has  two 
canons,  the  24th  and  25th,  bearing  upon  this 

»  On  the  nature  of  this  tenure  see  Smith's  DitUonary 
qf  Ortek  and  Roman  AniiquUie*,  sub  voce,  'Emphy- 
teusis.' It  may  be  described  In  brirfas  the  right  fo  use 
another  person's  Land  as  one's  own,  on  condition  of  culti- 
vaiing  it,  and  paying  a  fixed  rent  at  fixed  times. 

i>  The  oath  now  taken  by  bicbops  consecrated  accord- 
ing to  the  Roman  ordinal,  contains  a  cUuRe  relating  to 
ibe  alienation  of  Cfanrcb  property.  In  what  words  and 
at  what  time  a  clause  of  this  nature  was  first  Introduced 
into  the  ordinal  is  a  question  whidi  has  given  rtse  to 
much  ciinUt>verRj. 
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qoestiooy  which  are  either  imitated  from  the 
a^h  and  40th  Apostolic  Canons,  or  have  been 
imiut«d  bj  the  authors  of  that  collection  [Af06- 
touoCasoss].    The  24th  directs  that  Chorch 
propert  J,  which  ought  to  be  administered  subject 
to  the  judgment  and  authority  pf  the  bishop, 
should  be  distinguished  in  such  a  waf  that  the 
}>r«»byten  and  deacons  may  know  of  what  it 
a>asjst£,  so  that  at  the  bishop's  death  it  may  not 
hi  embezzled,  or  lost>  or  mixed  up  with  his  private 
]»n*pertT.    That  part  of  this  canon  in  which 
Merence  is  made  to  the  duties  imposed  on  pres- 
byters and  deacons  is  not  contained  in  the  Apos- 
tolic canon.    This  omission  would  seem  to  point 
t>  the  conclusion  that  this  council  is  later  in 
Uale  than  the  39th  Apostolic  canon ;  and  Beve- 
n<ige  {Cod.  Can,  L  43)  draws  the  same  inference 
M  to  the  date  of  the  40th  Apostolic  canon  from 
Its  not  making  mention  of  ol  r£»  iyp&v  Kopwol, 
words  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  25th  Canon 
ol  Afitioch.    By  the  2oth  canon  it  is  provided  that 
tbe  Provincial  Synod  should  have  jurisdiction  in 
c3.ses  where  the  bishop  is  accused  of  converting 
Church  property  to   his  own  use,  which  was 
liso  forbidden    by    the  37th  Apostolic    canon, 
IT  managing  it  without  the  consent  (ji^  ficrc^ 
^fw^l^s)  of  the  presbyters  and  deacons,  and  also 
in  cases  where  the  bishop  or  the  presbyters  who 
»n  a&sodaled  with  him  are  aostised  of  any  mis- 
a(>propriation  for  their  own  benefit.    Here  again 
it  vili  be  noted  that  the  effect  of  this  canon  is 
to  make  provision  for  the  better  and  more  care- 
ful management  of  Church  property,  and  that  it 
(loe>  not  abridge  any  right  of  alienation  which 
the  bishop  may  have  before  possessed.     It  must, 
howcTer,  be   observed  that  the   power  of  the 
bj^bop  to  manage  (x^'P^C**^)  Church  property  (an 
apression  which  would  doubtless  include  the 
Ad  of  alienation)  is  qualified  by  the  proviso  that 
it  most  be  exercised  with   the  consent  of  his 
(fK^bTters  and  deacons. 

The  7th  and  8th  canons  of  the  Council  of 
Gaogra  (the  date  of  this  council  is  uncertain, 
<«>me  writers  placing  it  as  early  as  a.d.  324,  and 
others  as  late  as  ^.O.  371 :  see  Van  Eapen, 
I^iiteriatio  ta  Synodum  GangrenteTn,  Op.  iii.  120, 
^l  Loran.  1753,  and  Beveridge,  AdnotL  in  id. 
Cone,  who  inclines  to  the  opinion  that  it  was 
held  a  short  time  before  the  Council  of  Antioch, 
A.D.  341),  prohibit  under  pain  of  anathema  all 
{■ersons  from  alienating  (SiS^yoi  l{«  rtis  ^kkAi}- 
Wos)  produce  belonging  to  the  Church,  except 
thf  J  first  obtain  the  consent  of  the  bishop  or  his 
tecriDomna,  or  officer  entrusted  with  the  care  of 
Chorch  property. 

The  enactments  contained  in  the  second  Coun- 
«;il  of  Nicaea  (or  as  it  b  generally  styled  the  7th 
'Ecumenical  Council)  A.D.  787,  will  be  more  con- 
veniently considered  below. 

The  African  Church  seems  to  have  found  it 
necessary  to  place  special  restrictions  upon  the 
jic-ver  of  alienating  Church  property  possessed 
uy  biiihops  under  the  general  law.  By  the  31st 
(^non  of  the  code  known  as  the  Statuta  Eccfesiae 
A*ti(jHaj  promulgated  (according  to  Bruns,  Ca- 
"04<s,  i.  140)  at  the  4th  Council  of  Carthage 


of  their  clergy  are  pronounced  invalid.  In  the 
31  st  canon  there  are  further  provisions  against 
the  unauthorized  alienation  of  Church  property 
by  the  inferior  clergy.  If  convicted  in  the 
synod  of  this  offence  they  are  to  make  restitu- 
tion out  of  their  own  property. . 

Again  by  the  26th  (ap.   Jiev,  29th)  canon 
of  the  Codex  Eccletiae  Africanae  promulgated 
A.D.  419,  which  repeats  the  4th  canon  of  the 
6th   Council    of  Carthage   (a.D.  401),    it   is 
ordained  that  no  one  sell  the  real  property  be» 
longing  to  the  Church ;  but  if  some  very  urgent 
reason  for  doing  so  should  arise,  it  is  to  be  com- 
municated to  the  Primate  of  the  Province,  who  is 
to  determine  in  council  with  the  proper  number  of 
bishops  (t.e.  twelve)  whether  a  sale  is  to  be  made 
or  not ;  but  if  the  necessity  for  action  is  so  great 
that  the  bishop  cannot  wait  to  consult  the  synod, 
then  he  is  to  summon  as  witnesses  the  neigh- 
bouring bishops  at  least,  and  to  be  careful  after- 
wards to  report  the  matter  to  the  synod.    The 
penalty  of  disobedience  to  this  canon  was  de- 
position.    By  the  33rd  canon  (ap.  Bev,  36th) 
presbyters  are  forbidden  to  sell  any  Church  pro- 
perty without  the  consent  of  their  bishops;  and 
in  like  manner  the  bishops  are  forbidden  to  sell 
any  Church  lands  (praedia)  without  the  privity 
of  their  Synod  or  presbyters.     (See  on  these 
canons  Van  Espen,  Op,  iii.  299,  &c. ;   and  the 
Schoiion  of  Balsamon  ap.  Bev.  Band,  Can,  i.  551.)  « 

Passing  from  Asia  Minor  and  Africa  to  Italy^ 
the  earliest  provisions  with  reference  to  alienation 
to  be  found  in  the  councils  are  in  the  council  held 
at  Rome  by  Pope  Symmachus  in  a.d.  502.     The 
circumstances  under  which  the  canons  of  this 
council  were  passed  (and  which  relate  solely  to  the 
question  of  alienation)  are  thus  described  by  Dean 
Milman :  "  On  the  vacancy  of  the  see  [by  the  death 
of  Pope  Simplicius,  A.D.  483]  occurred  a  singular 
scene.   The  clergy  were  assembled  in  St.  Peter's. 
In  the  midst  of  them  stood  up  Basilius,  the 
Patrician  and  Prefect  of  Rome,  acting  as  Vice- 
gerent of  Odoacer  the  barbarian  King.     He  ap- 
peared by  the  command  of  his  master,  and  by 
the  admonition  of  the  deceased  Simplicius,  to 
take  care  that  the  peace  of  the  city  was  not 
disturbed  by  any  sedition  or  tumult  during  the 
election.    ...    He  proceeded,  as  the  protector 
of  the  Church  from  loss  and  injury  by  church- 
men, to  proclaim  the  following  edict :  *  That  no 
one  under  the  penalty  of  anathema  should  alie- 
nate any  farm,  buildings,  or  ornaments  of  the 
churches;  that  such  alienation  by  any   bishop 
present  or  future  was  null  and  void.'     So  im- 
portant did  this  precedent  appear,  so  dangerous 
in  the  hands  of  these  schismatics  who  would 
even  in  those  days  limit  the  sacerdotal  power, 
that  nearly  twenty  years  after,  a  fortunate  occa- 
sion was  seized  by  the  Pope  Symmachus  to  annul 
this  decree.     In  a  Synod  of  bishops  at  Rome  the 
edict  was  rehearsed,  interrupted  by  protests  of 
the  bishops  at  this  presumptuous  interference  of 
.the  laity  with  affairs  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction. 
The  authenticity  of  the  decree  was.  not  called 
in   question ;  it  was  declared  invalid  as  being 
contrary  to  the  usages  of  the   Fathers  enacted 


(&.D.  398),  the  bishop  is  enjoined  to  use  the  pos-    on  lay  authority,  and  as  not  being  ratified  by 


'•^ioDA  of  the  Church  as  trustee,  and  not  as  if 
they  were  his  own  property ;  and  by  the  next 
<'.inon  all  gifts,  sales,  or  exchanges  of  Church 


the  signature  of  any  Bishop  at  Rome.  The 
same  council,  however,  acknowledged  its  wisdom 
by  re-enadting  its  ordinances  against  the  nliena- 


propjTty  made  by  bishops  without  the  consent  in  '  tion  of  Church   property  **   {^History  of  Latin 
writing  ("  absque  conniventiai  et  subscriptione  ")  ,  Christianityy  vol.  i.,  p.  221,  2nd  ed.).     On  this 
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Coancil  Boehmer  notes  that  it  has  not  moro 
authority  than  belongs  to  it  as  a  Canncil  of 
the  Italian  Church,  and  that  therefore  its  decrees 
(which  go  far  beyond  any  yet  promulgated  else- 
where) were  not  binding  upon  other  Churches. 
Previously,  however,  to  this  date  Pope  Leo  the 
Great  (a.d.  447)  had  written  to  the  bishops  of 
Sicily  and  forbidden  the  alienation  of  Church 
property  by  the  bishops  except  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Church,  aod  with  the  consent  of  the  whole 
clergy  (Ep.  17).  Pope  Gelasius  also  (a.d.  492* 
406),  wnting  to  Justin  us  and  Paustus  (who  were 
-acting  in  the  place  of  their  bishop),  directed  the 
restitution  of  all  property  belonging  to  the 
Church  of  Volterra  which  had  been  alienated  up 
to  that  time ;  and  in  another  letter  he  forbad 
the  appropriation  of  Church  lands  for  the  pay- 
ment of  any  particular  stipend  (Fragg.  23  and  24, 
ap.  Thiel). 

In  the  history  of  the  Qallican  Church  the 
earliest  reference  to  alienation  is  to  be  found 
in  a  letter  from  Pope  Hilarus  (a.d.  462)  to  the 
bishops  of  the  provinces  of  Vienne,  Lyons,  Nar- 
bonne,  and  the  Maritime  Alps,  in  which  he  pro- 
•hibits  the  alienation  of  such  (Jhurch  lands  as  are 
neither  waste  nor  unproductive  ("  nee  deserta 
nee  damnosa ")  except  with  the  consent  of  a 
council  (Ep,  8  sec.  ult.). 

The  Council  of  Agde  (a.d.  506)  contains  seve- 
ral canons  on  alienation.  The  22nd  canon,  while 
•declaring  that  it  is  superfluous  to  define  any- 
thing nfVesh  concerning  a  matter  so  well  known, 
and  a  practice  forbidden  by  so  many  ancient 
canons,  prohibits  the  clergy  from  selling  or 
giving  away  any  Church  property  under  pain  of 
heing  excommunicated  and  having  to  indemnify 
the  Church  out  of  their  private  resources  for 
any  loss,  the  transaction  being  at  the  same  time 
declared  void.  The  26th  canon  inflicts  the  like 
punishment  on  those  who  suppress  or  conceal  or 
give  to  the  unlawful  possessor  any  document  by 
which  the  title  of  the  Church  to  any  property 
is  secured.  The  48th  canon  reserves  to  the 
Church  any  property  left  on  the  death  of  a 
bishop,  which  he  had  received  from  ecclesiastical 
sources.  The  49th  canon  repeats  almost  in  the 
same  words  the  above  cited  31st  canon  of  the 
StattUa  EccUs'tae  Antiqua  ;  the  53rd  canon  pro- 
hibits, and  pronounces  void,  any  alienation  by 
parish  priests ;  while  by  the  56th  canon  abbots 
are  forbidden  to  sell  Church  property  without 
the  bishop's  consent,  or  to  manumit  slaves,  "as 
it  would  be  unjust  for  monks  to  be  engaged  in 
their  daily  labours  in  the  fleld  while  their  slaves 
were  enjoying  the  ease  of  liberty." 

The  1st  Council  of  Orleans  (a.d.  511)  places 
all  the  immoveable  property  of  the  Church  in 
the  power  of  the  bishop  **  that  the  decrees  of  the 
ancient  canons  may  be  observed"  (canons  14 
and  15). 

Pope  Symmachus,  A.D.  513  (who  died  a.d.  514% 
in  answering  certain  questions  put  to  him  by 
Caesarius,  Bishop  of  Aries,  forbids  Church  pro- 
perty to  be  alienated  under  any  pretence,  but 
he  permits  a  life  rent  to  be  enjoyed  by  clerks 
worthy  of  reward  (£/?.  15). 

By  the  5th  canon  of  the  1st  Council  of  Cler- 
mont (A.D.  535)  all  ]iei*sons  are  excommunicated 
who  obtain  any  Church  property  from  kings. 

In  the  same  year  Pope  Agapetus  writing  to 
Caesarius,  Bishop  of  Aries,  says,  that  he  is  un- 
willingly obliged  to  refuse  the  bishop  permission 


to  alienate  some  Church  lands,  *'  revocant  nos 
reneranda  Patrum  manifestissima  constituta, 
quibus  specialiter  prohibemur  praedia  juris  ec- 
clesiae  quolibet  titulo  ad  aliena  jura  transferre** 
(jConc,  Gall,  i.  240). 

The  12th  canon  of  the  3rd  Council  of  Orleans 
(a.d.  538)  allows  the  recovery  of  Church  pro- 
perty within  30  years,  and  ordains  that  if  the 
possessor  should  refuse  to  obey  the  judgment  of 
the  Council  ordering  him  to  surrender,  he  is 
excommunicated. 

The  23rd  canon  renews  the  prohibition  against 
the  alienation  of  Church  property  by  abbots  or 
other  clergy  without  the  written  consent  of  the 
bishop ;  and  by  the  9th  canon  of  the  4th  Council 
held  at  the  same  city  (A.D.  541)  it  is  provided 
that  Church  property  which  has  been  alienated 
or  encumbered  by  the  bishop  contrary  to  the 
canons  sh.ill,  if  he  has  lefl  nothing  to  the 
Church,  be  returned  to  it ;  but  slaves  whom  he 
may  have  manumitted  shall  retain  their  freedom, 
though  they  must  remain  in  the  service  of  the 
Church.  The  11th,  18th,  30th,  and  34th  canons 
contain  further  provisions  on  tlie  subject. 

The  Ist  canon  of  the  3rd  Council  of  Paris 
(a.d.  557)  is  directed  against  the  alienation  of 
Church  property,  but  this  canon,  as  well  as  those 
next  mentioned,  would  appear  to  refer  to  seirure 
by  force  rather  than  to  possession  by  any  quasi- 
legal  p;rocess.  Alienation  is  forbidden  by  the  2nd 
canon  of  the  2nd  Council  of  Lyons  (a.d.  567). 

In  the  2nd  Council  of  Tours  (a.d.  567)  there 
are  two  canons — the  24th  and  25th — relating  to 
the  recovery  of  Church  property  fi-om  the  hands 
of  unlawful  possessors. 

In  Spain  the  Council  held  A.D.  589  at  Nar- 
honne,  which  in  its  ecclesiastical  relations  must 
be  considered  in  Spain  (Wiltsch.  Geog.  of  the 
Churchy  i.  100),  prohibits  the  alienation  of  Church 
property  by  the  inferior  clergy,  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  bishop,  under  pain  of  suspension  for 
two  years  and  perpetual  inability  to  serve  in 
the  church  in  which  the  offence  was  committed 
(can.  8). 

By  the  3rd  Council  of  Toledo  (held  in  the  same 
year),  can.  3,  bishops  are  forbidden  to  alienate 
Church  property,  but  gifts  which,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  monks  of  the  diocese,  are  not  detri- 
mental to  the  interests  of  the  Church  cannot  be 
disturbed ;  by  the  next  canon  bishops  tnay 
assign  Church  property  for  the  support  of  a 
monastery  established  with  the  consent  of  his 
Synod. 

By  the  37th  canon  of  the  4th  Council  of 
Toledo  (A.D.  633)  the  bishop  is  pei-mitted  (sub- 
ject to  the  confirmation  of  a  Provincial  Council) 
to  redeem  any  promise  of  reward  made  for  ser- 
vices to  the  Church. 

The  9th  Council  of  Toledo  (A.D.  655)  contains 
provisions  very  similar  to  the  above  cited  canons 
of  the  3rd  Council  held  at  the  same  place. 

In  England,  Archbishop  Theodore  of  Ginter- 
bury  (a.d.  668-690)  forbids  abbots  to  malce  ex- 
changes without  the  consent  of  the  bishop  and 
their  brethren  (Poenttentiale — De  Af>batibus). 

The  Excerjiiones  ascribed  erroneously  to  Arch- 
bishop Egbert  of  York  (who  held  that  metropo- 
litical  see  from  A.n.  732  to  766)  declare  th.it 
gifts,  sales,  or  exchanges  of  Church  property  by 
bishops  without  the  consent  and  written  |>er- 
mission  of  the  clergy  shall  l»e  void  (cap,  144). 
The  PoeniUntialCf  hIso  attributed  wrongly  to  the 
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same  prelate,  permits  exchangeis  between  mo* 
lusteries  with  the  consent  of  both  communities 
(addit.  25). 

The  last  Conncil  which  pasaed  canons  on  the 
subject  of  alienation  daring  the  period  covered 
hv  this  article,  is  the  2nd  Council  of  Nicaea  (the 
"Serenth  Oecnmenical  Council ")  held  a.d.  787. 
Tae  12th  canon  making  mention  of  the  39th 
Apostolic  Canon  forbids  the  alienation  or  transfer 
of  Church  lands  bj  bishops  and  abbots  in  favour 
of  prioces  or  other  secular  potentates ;  and  it  also, 
like  manr  of  the  canons  hereinbefore  cited,  pro- 
hibits bishops  from  appropriating  any  ecclesias- 
tical property  to  their  own  use  or  to  that  of 
tbeir  relatives.    Even  when  the  retention  of  any 
Church  lands  is  unprofitable  they  may  not  be 
sold  to  magistrates  or  princes,  but  to  the  clergy  I 
or  to  Burners ;  and  these  again  may  not  sell  them 
to  magistrates,  and  so  contravene  the  spirit  of  the 
canon.    Such  deceitful  transactions  are  invalid, 
and  the  bishop  or  abbot  who  is  guilty  of  taking 
part  in  them  is  to  be  deposed. — See  the  elaborate 
i'xMion  of  Balsamon  on  this  canon,  ap.  Bev. 
Pamd.  Can.  i.  303. 

Having  now  gone  through  the  principal 
canons  passed  by  the  ecclesiastical  assemblies  of 
the  Erst  eight  centuries,  there  remain  to  be  consi- 
dered the  bws  by  which  the  Christian  emperors 
limited  the  power  of  the  Church  as  regards  the 
alienation  of  its  property. 

Ci»stantine  the  Great  had  in  a  decree  of  the 
year  A.D.  323  (sees.  16,  18)  assured  to  the 
Church  the  safe  enjoyment  of  ita  property,  and 
had  commanded  the  restitution  as  well  by  the 
State  as  by  private  individuals  of  all  such  pro- 
perty as  they  might  have  got  possession  of;  but 
It  does  not  appear  that  there  was  any  imperial 
legislation  concerning  the  alienation  of  Church 
property  until  after  the  promulgation  of  the 
0)dex  Tkeoio9ianu8  in  AJ).  438. 

Th.e  Codex  Bepelitat  PraeledionU  promulgated 
by  Justinian  in  December  A.D.  534  contains  in 
the  2Bd  title  of  the  1st  Book  various  provisions, 
made  by  his  predecessors  and  re-enacted  by  himj 
on  the  subject  of  alienation. 

In  the  14th  section  there  is  a  constitution  of 
th«  Emperor  Leo  (a.d.  470)  which  prohibits  the 
Archbishop  of  Constantinople,  or  any  of  his 
ctewaids  (oeconomi)  from  alienating  in  any  way 
the  land  or  other  immoveable  property  or  the 
colooi  or  alaves  or  state  allowances  (civiles 
aanonae)  belonging  to  his  Church,  not  even  if  all 
the  clergy  agreed  with  the  Archbishop  and  his 
steward  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  transaction. 
The  reason  given  for  this  stringent  law  is  that 
u  the  Church  which  is  the  mother  of  Religion 
itnd  Faith,  is  changeless,  her  property  ought  to 
be  preserved  also  without  change.  Any  trans- 
actions completed  in  defiance  of  this  constitution 
were  void,  and  all  profits  resulting  therefrom 
were  given  to  the  Church.  The  stewards  who 
were  parties  to  the  act  were  to  be  dismissed,  and 
their  property  made  liable  for  any  damage  which 
might  arise  from  this  infringement  of  the  law. 
The  notaries  employed  were  to  be  sent  into  per- 
P^oal  exUe,  and  the  judge  who  ratified  the  pro- 
ceeding was  punished  by  the  loss  of  his  office 
ud  the  confiscation  of  his  property.  There 
was,  however,  an  exception  made  to  this  rule  in 
the  case  of  a  usufruct,  the  creation  of  which 
was  permitted  for  a  term  of  years  or  for  the 
life  of  the  vufructuary.    (The  editions  of  the 


Corpus  Juris  Civitia  generally  contain  after  this 
section  a  series  of  extracts  from  the  Novells  on 
the  same  subject.) 

The  17th  section  contains  a  constitution  of  the 
Emperor  Anastasius  to  which  no  precise  date 
is  afiSxed  by  the  commentators,  but  which  must 
have  been  promulgated  between  the  years  a.d. 
491  and  517  (Haenel,  Indices  ad  Corpus  Legum 
ah  Imp.  Eotn,  ante  Just  latarum,  p.  82,  Lipsiac 
1857).  This  constitution,  like  the  last  cited, 
applies  solely  to  the  Church  of  Constantinople, 
and  relates  to  monasteries,  orphanages  and 
other  eleemosynary  institutions  whose  property 
might  in  cases  of  necessity  be  sold,  exchanged, 
^lortgaged,  or.  leased  in  perpetual  emphyteusis ; 
provided  that  the  tmnsaction  be  efiected  in  the 
manner  therein  prescribed  and  in  the  presence 
of  the  civil  authorities  and  the  repnsentatives 
of  the  particular  body  whose  property  is  about 
to  be  dealt  with.  It  is,  however,  decreed  that  if 
there  be  moveable  property  (the  sacred  vessels 
excepted)  sufficient  to  meet  the  sum  required, 
the  immoveable  property  shall  not  be  touched. 

Ig  the  21st  section  is  given  a  constitution  of 
Justinian  himself  (a.d.  529)  in  which  he  forbids 
any  sale  or  other  alienation  of  sacred  vessels  or 
vestments  except  only  with  the  object  of  re- 
deeming captives  (and,  according  to  some  edi- 
tions, relieving  famine) ;  **  quoniam  non  absur- 
dum  est  animaa  hominum  quibuscunque  vosis 
vel  vestimentis  praeferri." 

The  rule  which  permitted  the  sale  or  melting 
down  of  Church   plate  for  the  redemption  of 
captives  is  one  of  great  antiquity.    Its  propriety 
is  nowhere  more  eloquently  defended  than  in 
the  following  passage   from   the   2nd  Book  of 
St.  Ambrose  De  Officiis  Ministrorum  {tAi.  a.d. 
391)  **Qnid  enim  diceres?     Timui  ne  templo 
Dei  ornatus  deesset  ?    Responderet :    Aurum  Sa-  . 
cramenta  non  quaerunt;  neque  auro  placent, 
qua«  auro  non  emuntur.    Ornatus  sacramento- 
rum  redemptio  captivorum  est.    Vere  ilia  sunt 
vasa  pretiosa,  quae  redimunt  animas  a  morte. 
lUe   veros  thesauruic  est  Domini  qui  operatur 
qaod  sanguis  Ejus  operatus  est.     .     .     .     Opus 
est  ut  quis  fide  sincera  et  perspicad  providentia 
munus  hoc  impleat.    Sane  si  in  sua  aliquis  deri- 
vat  emolumenta,  crimen  est ;  sin  vero  pauperibus 
erogat,  captivum  redimit,  misericordia  est."    He 
concludes  by  directing  that  vessels  which  are 
not  consecrated  should  be  taken  in  preference  to 
those  which  have  been  consecrated;  and  that 
both  must  be  broken  up  and  melted  within  the 
precinct  of  the  Church  (cap.  28).    The  supreme 
claims  of  charity  over  all  other  <»Dsiderations  are 
insisted  upon  in  the  same  strain  by  St.  Jerome 
{Ep»  ad  Nepotianunij  a.d.  394)  and  St.  Chrysostom 
(Hom.  52  in  St.  Matthaeum),  while  at  the  same 
time  the  proper  respect  due  to  the  sacred  vessels 
is  always  emphatically  enjoined,  as,  for  example, 
by  St.  Optatus,  De  Schismate  Donatistarum  vi.  2. 
An  example  of  the  precautions  taken  against  the 
abuse  of  this  privilege  is  to  be  found  in  one  of 
the  letters  of  Gregory  the  Great  (vii.   13)  in 
which  writing  (a.d.  597)  to  Fortunatos,  Bishop 
of  Fano,  he  gives  permission  for  the  sale  of 
Church  plate  in  order  to  redeem  captives,  but 
directs,  with  the  view  of  avoiding  all  suspicion, 
that  the  sale  and  the  payment   over  of  the 
money  received  therefrom  should  be  made  in 
the  presence  of  the  **  defensor." 

Passing  to  the  Novells  of  Jostinian — the  7th 
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Novell  (a.d.  535)  relates  to  the  qnestion  of 
Alienation  of  Church  property,  and  professes  to 
amend  and  consolidate  the  then  existing  laws, 
and  to  extend  their  operation  to  the  whole  of 
)he  empire.  In  the  first  chapter  the  alienation, 
either  hy  sale,  git\  exchange,  or  lease  on  per- 
petual emphyteusis,  of  immoreables  or  quasi- 
immoveables  belonging  to  churches  or  eleemo- 
synary institutions,  was  forbidden  under  the 
penalties  prescribed  by  the  above-dted  consti- 
tution of  Leo. 

Under  the  2nd  chapter  alienation  is  permitted 
in  favour  of  the  emperor  when  the  proper  forms 
are  observed  and  ample  compensation  made,  and 
when  the  transaction  is  for  the  public  benefit. 
The  reason  given  for  this  exception  is  not  with- 
out significance.  In  the  Latin  version  it  is  as 
follows :  **  Nee  multum  differant  ab  altemtro 
sacerdotium  et  imperium,  et  res  sacrae  a  com* 
munibus  et  publicis ;  quando  omnis  sanctissimis 
ecclesiis  abundantia  et  status  ex  imperialibus 
munificentiis  perpetuo  praebeatur." 

The  third  and  four  succeeding  chapters  con- 
tain regulations  for  the  lease  of  Church  estates 
by  emphyteusis.  Their  provisions  are  too  ela- 
borate to  be  set  out  at  length,  but  may  be 
briefly  stated  thus:  **The  usual  conditions  of 
these  emphy tenses  are  for  three  lives  —  that  | 
of  the  original  emphyteuta  and  of  two  of  his 
or  her  heirs,  being  children  or  grandchildren, 
or  the  husband  or  wife  of  the  emphyteuta  if 
t  here  be  a  special  clause  to  that  effect  (though 
about  this  power  there  is  some  doubt)  in  suc- 
cession. Thus  the  duration  of  the  lease  is  in- 
determinate and  contingent.  The  contract  was 
invalidated  by  default  in  payment  of  the  quit 
rent  (canon)  for  two  instead  of  for  three  years 
as  was  the  case  with  lay  emphyteuses  "  (Colqu- 
houn.  Soman  Civil  Law,  §  1709). 

The  8th  chapter  renews  the  prohibition  against 
the  sale,  pledge,  or  melting  down  of  Church 
plate,  except  with  the  object  of  redeeming  cap- 
tives. 

The  I2th  chapter  sanctions  the  abandonment 
of  all  contracts  made  on  behalf  of  the  Church 
for  the  acquisition  by  gift  or  purchase  of  un- 
profitable land. 

.  The  40th  Novell  (promulgated  the  following 
year,  A.D.  536)  gives  to  the  "  Church  of  the 
Holy  Resurrection"  at  Jerusalem  the  privilege 
of  alienating  buildings  belonging  to  it,  notwith- 
standing the  general  prohibition  contained  in 
the  7th  Novell. 

The  46th  Novell  (a.d.  536  or  537)  relaxed  the 
law  against  the|ilienation  of  immoveable  Church 
property  when  there  was  not  sufficient  moveable 
property  to  pay  debts  owing  to  the  State  or  to 
private  creditors.  But  this  step  could  not  be 
taken  except  atler  investigation  by  the  clergy, 
the  bishop,  and  the  metropolitan,  and  under  a 
decree  of  the  **  judex  provinciae." 

The  2nd  chapter  of  the  54th  Novell  (a.d. 
537)  permits  exchanges  between  ecclesiastical  { 
and  eleemosynary  corporations,  but  the  Church  of 
St.  Sophia  at  Constantinople  is  excepted  from 
the  operation  of  this  law  as  it  is  also  from  that 
of  the  46th  Novell. 

The  55th  Novell  (a.d.  537)  forbids  alienation 
made  ostensibly  in  favour  of  the  emperor,  but 
really  for  the  benefit  of  private  individuals.  It 
"ilso  permits  churches  and  other  religious  bodies 
^with  the  exception  of  the  (Church  of  St.  Sophia) 


to  lease  their  lands  to  one  another  in  perpetua: 
emphyteusis. 

The  65th  Novell  has  reference  to  the  alienation 
of  property  belonging  to  the  Church  of  Mysia, 
but  being  only  of  local  importance  it  need  not 
be  further  considered. 

In  the  67th  Novell  (a.d.  538)  the  number 
of  persons  appointed  under  the  46th  Novell  to 
enquire  into  the  propriety  of  any  alienation  is 
increased  by  the  addition  of  two  bishops  chosen 
by  the  metropolitan  from  his  Synod. 

The  10th  chapter  of  the  119th  Novell  (a.d. 
544)  permits  the  alienation  by  the  emperor  of 
Churdi  property  which  had  been  transferred  to 
him. 

The  last  of  the  numerous  edicts  pi*omulgated 
by  Justinian  on  the  alienation  of  Church  pro- 
perty is  contained  in  th^  120th  Novell  (a.d. 
544)  in  which  he  again  undertakes  the  task  of 
consolidating  the  law  on  this  subject. 

The  first  four  chapters  concern  only  the 
Church  of  Constantinople.  The  alienation  of 
immoveables  is  forbidden,  except  in  favour  of  the 
emperor. 

The  5th  chapter  relates  to  the  property  of 
other  Churches.  The  provisions  therein  con- 
tained, and  those  contained  in  the  previous 
chapters  on  emphyteusis  are  thus  briefly  sum- 
marized by  Colquhoun  (Soman  Civil  Law^  § 
1709):— "The  120th  Novell  was  promulgated 
by  Justinian  in  order  to  modify  the  rigour  of 
the  prohibition  against  creating  perpetual  em- 
phyteuses on  ecclesiastical  property  by  restrict- 
ing it  to  the  estates  of  the  Church  of  Constanti- 
nople, leaving  the  property  of  other  Churches  to 
be  regulated  by  the  common  law.  It  is,  how- 
ever, very  donbtful  whether  or  not  the  emphy- 
teusis on  Church  property  can  be  perpetual 
without  the  express  stipulation  for  a  term.  Nor 
does  the  prohibition  appear  to  be  absolute  even 
as  regards  the  Church  of  Constantinople,  which 
had  permission  to  grant  perpetual  emphyteuse;; 
in  cases  where  it  owned  ruined  edifices  without 
the  means  of  restoring  them.  The  Novell  fixes 
the  amount  at  a  third  of  the  revenue  whicli 
such  edifices  produced  before  their  then  ruined 
state,  payable  from  the  date  of  the  emphyteu- 
tical  title,  or  at  a  half  of  the  revenue  which  the 
buildings  actually  produced  after  their  restora- 
tion. What  is  doubtful  with  respect  to  the  lay 
is  clear  with  regard  to  etclesiastical  emphyteusis, 
viz.,  that  they  must  be  reduced  to  writing.'  As 
before,  the  contract  was  invalidated  by  default  to 
pay  the  quit  rent  for  two  instead  of  three  years, 
as  was  the  case  with  lay  emphjrteuses.  The 
point  open  to  discussion,  in  respect  to  lay  emphy- 
teuses, of  whether  the  rent  in  arrear  may  be 
recovered  and  the  expulsion  of  the  tenant  also 
insisted  on,  is  clear  in  the  case  of  ecclesiastical 
emphyteuses  in  the  affirmative.  Lastly,  the 
Churches  enjoyed  a  right  of  resumption  entirely 
exceptional  to  the  common  law  when  the  estate 
accrued  *aut  in  imperialem  domum,  aut  in  sac- 
rum nostrum  aerarium,  aut  in  civitatem  aliquara, 
aut  in  curiam,  aut  in  aliquam  venerabilem  ali- 
am  domum.'  This  right  of  resumption  applied 
equally  in  the  case  of  all  transmission  of  the 
right,  whether  inter  vivos  or  mortis  causa,  with- 
out reference  to  the  title  of  acquisition,  and  the 
time  for  its  exercise  was  two  years  instead  of 
two  months  as  in  lay  cases." 

The  remaining  chapters  of  this  Novell  relate 
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to  the  excfaaage  of  ecclesiftstical  property  and 
the  sale  of  immoveftbles  and  Church  plate  for 
the  redemption  of  captives.  The  provisions 
therein  contained  do  not  differ  in  any  important 
particnlar  from  the  previous  laws  above  cited  on 
the  same  subject,  and  they  need  not  be  repeated. 
The  provisions  of  the  Civil  Law  (which  have 
DOW  been  examined)  have  been  usefully  arranged 
by  the  glossator  on  the  Corpus  Juris  CivUis, 
Nav.  7  aud  Kov.  120  (ed.  Lugd.  1627>  Im- 
moveable  property  belonging  to  the  Church  can- 
Bot  be  alienated  under  any  circumstances  if  it 
fall  within  the  following  classes — 1.  If  it  had 
b^a  given  by  the  emperor  (Nov.  120,  7).  2.  If 
the  thing  to  be  alienated  is  the  church  or  mo- 
sastery  itself  (»&.).  3.  When  the  proposed  trans- 
f<nt  is  the  oeconomua  or  other  church  officer 
{th.\  4.  When  the  property  was  given  to  the 
Church  subject  to  a  condition  that  it  should 
•ot  be  alienated  (Nov.  120,  9).  5.  If  the  pro- 
f«o66d  transferee  be  a  heretic  (131,  14).  But 
snbjtct  to  the  above  restrictions,  immoveable 
property  may  be  alienated  under  the  following 
drcamstances,  viz. : — 1,   For  debt  (Nov.  46). 

2.  By  way  of  emphyteusis  for  a  term  (var.). 
:>.  In  exduBge  with  another  church  (Nov.  54,  2). 
4.  If  the  transferee  be  the  emperor  (Nov.  7,  2). 

3.  For  the  redemption  of  captives  (Nov.  120,  9). 
On  the  other  huid  moveable  property  can  be 
freely  alienated  if  it  be  for  the  advantage  of  the 
Church  that  such  a  step  should  be  taken.  The 
exception  to  this  rule  is  in  the  case  of  Church 
plate,  which  cannot  be  alienated  except  for  the 
rarlcmption  of  captives  (Nov.  7,  8  and  Nov.  120, 
lOX  and  for  the  payment  of  debt  when  it  is  not 
■eoessary  for  the  proper  performance  of  Divine 
Service  (Nov.  120,  10)u 

The  Barbarian  Codes  contain,  as  might  be 
expected,  many  laws  directed  against  the  forci* 
hie  seizure  of  Church  property,  but  such  acts 
ean  hardly  be  considered  to  fall  under  the  head 
of  aheuation.  There  are,  however,  a  few  pro- 
Tisioto  on  the  subject  anterior  in  date  to  the 
death  of  Charlemagne. 

By  the  3rd  chapteiv  of  the  5th  Book  of  the 
Le^  Visigathorwn  (cir.  A.D.  700 :  see  Davoud 
Oghlou,  Histoire  de  la  Legislation  des  Anciens 
Gemkunsy  L  2)  if  any  bishop  or  clerk  alienate 
by  sale  or  gift  any  Church  property  without  the 
CBttsient  of  the  rest  of  the  clergy,  such  sale  or 
vft  is  void,  unless  it  be  made  according  to  the 
ucient  canons. 

Again  in  the  20th  chapter  of  the  Lex  Alam" 
ii^inontm  (which  in  its  present  shape  was  pro- 
bably compiled  about  the  beginning  of  the  8th 
ceaturv— «ee  Davoud  Oghlou,  op,  cit.  i.  304)  the 
ioferior  clergy  are  forbidden  to  sell  Church  lands 
or  slaves  except  by  way  of  exchange. 

in  the  collection  entitled  CapUularia  Regwn 
Francontm  there  is  a  Capitulary  of  the  date  a.d. 
B14,  forbidding  all  persons  whatsoever  to  ask 
for  er  receive  any  Church  property  under  pain  of 
exoMnmunication  (6,  135). 

There  are  also  two  Capitulanes  which  are 
probably  not  later  in  date  than  the  one  last 
cited.  By  the  first  of  these  presbyters  are  for- 
oiddea  to  sell  Church  property  without  the  con- 
^t  of  the  bishop  (7,  27);  to  which  in  the 
itwui  is  added  the  consent  of  other  priests  of 
iiood  reputation  (7,  214). 

(The  following  authorities  may  be  consulted : 
—Da  Ronsseaud  de  la  Combe,  HecueU  de  Juris- 
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prudence  Carumique  [Paris  1755],  sub  voce  AliS- 
uaiion ;  Boehmer,  Jus  Ecclesicaticum  Prote^an- 
Hum  [Halae  Magd.  1738,  &c.]  in  Decretal.  III.  13 ; 
Ferraris,  JJibliUheca  Canonica  £ed.  Mlgne],  sub 
voce  Alienatio;  Sylvester  Mazzolini  da  Prierio 
FLugd.  1533]  sub  voce  Alienatio;  Redoanus,  Ve 
^fus  JEcclesiae  non  alieiiandis  [printed  in  the  2nd 
part  of  the  15th  volume  of  the  Tractatus  Uni" 
versi  Juris,  Venice,  1584];  and  the  Commenta- 
tors on  the  above-cited  passages  from  the  Corpus 
Juris  Civilis^  and  on  the  following  passages  from 
the  Corpus  Juris  Canomci,  Decreti  Secunda 
Pars,  Causa  xii.  Quaestio  2 ;  and  Decretal,  lib. 
III.  13).  [I.  B.] 

ALLELUIA  (Greek  'AWriKovia),  The  litur- 
gical form  of  the  Hebrew  rl^^/bn,  "  Sing  ye 

praises  to  Jehovah ;"  a  formula  found  in  Psalm 
117,  and  in  the  headings  of  several  Psalms,  espe- 
cially Ps;ilms  113-118,  which  formed  the  '<Hal- 
lel,"  or  Alleluia  Magnum,  sung  at  all  the  greater 
Jewish  feasts.  Alleluia  and  Amen,  says  the 
Pseudo-Augustine  (A/?.  178,  ii.  1160,  MigucX 
neither  Latin  nor  barbarian  has  ventured  to 
translate  from  the  sacred  tongue  into  his  own ; 
in  all  lands  the  mystic  sound  of  the  Hebrew  is 
heard. 

1.  It  is  thought  by  some  that  the  early  C*hurch 
transferred  to  the  Christian  Paschal  teast  the 
custom  of  singing  Psalms  with  Alleluia  at  the 
Paschal  sacrifice ;  and  this  conjecture  derives 
some  probability  from  the  &ct,  that  in  the  most 
ancient  sacramentaries  the  Alleluia  precedes  and 
follows  a  verse,  as  in  the  Jewish  usage  it  precedes 
and  follows  a  Psalm.  Yet  we  can  hardly  doubt 
that  the  use  of  the  Alleluia  in  the  Church  was 
confirmed,  if  not  originated,  by  St.  John's  virion 
(Apoc.  19,  6)  of  the  heavenly  choir,  who  sang 
Alleluia  to  the  Loixi  God  Omnipotent.  By  the 
4th  century  it  seems  to  have  been  well  known  as 
the  Christian  shout  of  joy  or  victory;  for  Sozo- 
men  (//.  E.  vii.  15,  p.  298)  tells  of  a  voice 
heard  (an.  389)  in  the  temple  of  Scrapie  at 
Alexandria  chanting  Alleluia,  which  was  taken 
for  a  sign  of  its  coming  destruction  by  the  Chris- 
tians. The  victory  which  the  Chnstian  Britons, 
under  the  guidance  of  Germanus  of  Auxerre,  with 
their  loud  shout  of  Alleluia,  gained  over  the 
pagan  Picts  and  Scots  (an.  429)  is  another  instance 
of  the  use  of  Alleluia  for  encouragement  and 
triumph  (Beda,  Historia  Ecclesiastioa^  i.  c.  20, 
p.  49);  and  Sidonius  Apollinaris  (lib.  ii.  Ep.  10, 
p.  53)  speaks  as  if  he  had  heard  the  long  lines  of 
haulers  by  the  river  side,  as  they  towed  the 
boats,  chanting  Alleluia  as  a  "celeusma,"  to  make 
them  pull  together.  These  instances  are  of  course 
not  altogether  free  from  suspicion ;  but  they 
serve  to  show  that  in  early  times  the  Alleluia 
was  regarded  as  a  natural  expression  of  Christian 
exultation  or  encouragement. 

2.  A  special  use  of  the  Alleluia  is  found  in  the 
liturgies  both  of  East  and  West,  in  most  t^steiii 
liturgies,  it  follows  immediately  upon  the  Chk- 
nuuic  Hymn,  which  precedes  the  greater  En- 
trance ;  as,  for  instance,  in  those  of  St.  James, 
St.  Mark,  and  St.  Chrysostora  (Neale's  Tetra/ogiay 
pp.  54,  55).  In  the  Mozarabic,  which  has  many 
Oriental  characteristics,  it  is  sung  after  the 
Gospel,  while  the  priest  is  making  the  oblation : 
"  Interim  quod  chorus  dicit  Alleluia^  olTerat  baccr- 
dos  hostinm  cum  calice"  (Neale*s  Tetniltigift, 
p.  60).    In  the  West,  it  follows  the  Gradual, 
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and  so  immediately  precedes  the  reading  of  thj 
Gospel.  In  early  times  it  seems  to  hare  been 
simply  intoned  by  the  cantor  who  had  snng  the. 
Gradual,  standing  on  the  steps  of  the  Ambo,  and 
repeated  by  the  choir ;  but  before  the  8th  cen- 
tury the  custom  arose  of  prolonging  the  last  syl* 
lable  of  the  Alleluia,  and  singing  it  to  musical 
notes  (Ordo  Romanus  II.,  in  Mabillon*s  Atusettm 
Itaiicumj  vol.  ii.  p.  44).  This  was  called  jubHa- 
tio.  The  jubilant  sound  of  the  Alleluia,  however, 
was  felt  to  be  fitting  only  for  seasons  of  joy ; 
hence  its  use  was  in  many  churches  limited  to 
the  intei*val  between  Kaster  and  Whitsunday. 
Sozomen,  indeed  (^H.  E.  vii.  19,  p.  307)  seems. to. 
say  that  in  the  Roman  Church  it  was  used  only 
on  £aster-day;  but  we  c^mnot  help  suspecting 
that  he  must  have  misunderstood  his  informant,- 
who  may  have  used  the  woi"d  **  Pascha  "  to  de- 
note the  whole  of  the  seven  weeks  following 
Gaster-day;  for  St.  Augustine  distinctly  sap 
{Ep,  ad  Jananum;  Ep.  119  [al.  55]  p.  220 
Migne)  that  the  custom  of  singing  Alleluia  dur- 
ing those  fifty  days  was  universal,  though  in 
several  churches  it  was  used  on  other  days  also. 
In  the  Rule  of  St.  Benedict  (c.  15,  p.  297)  the 
use  of  Alleluia  in  the  responsories  of  the  mass 
seems  to  be  limited  to  the  season  from  Easter  to 
Whitsunday ;  but  soon  ailter  Benedict's  time  it 
was  probably  more  common  in  the  West  to  inter- 
mit its  use  only  from  Septnagesima  to  £aster. 
For  at  the  end  of  the  6th  century,  Gregoi*y  the 
Great  writes  to  John  of  Syracuse  {Epist,  ix.  12, 
p.  940)  that  some  murmured  because  he  (Gregory) 
was  overmuch  given  to  following  the  customs  of 
the  Greek  Church,  and  in  particular  because  he 
had  ordered  the  Alleluia  to  be  said  at  mass 
beyond  the  Pentecostal  season  (extra  tempora 
Pentecostes) ;  so  far,  he  continues,  is  this  from 
being  the  case,  that  whereas  the  Church  of  Rome 
in  the  time  of  Pope  Damasus  had  adopted, 
through  Jerome's  influence,  from  the  Church  of 
Jerusalem  the  limitation  of  the  Alleluia  to  the 
season  before  Pentecost,  he  had  actually  inno- 
vated on  this  Greek  custom  in  ordering  the 
Alleluia  to  be  said  at  other  seasons  also.  This 
seems  the  most  probable  sense  of  this  much-con- 
troverted passage,  as  to  the  reading  and  interpre- 
tation of  which  there  is  much  difference  '  of 
opinion.  (See  Baronius,  Ann,  384,  n.  27,  vol.  v., 
p.  578;  and  Mabillon,  Museum  Itaiicumj  ii.  xcvii.). 
The  4th  Council  of  Toledo  (canon  11)  orders  that 
(in  accordance  with  the  universal  custom  of 
Christendom)  the  Alleluia  should  not  be  said  in 
the  Spanish  and  Gaulish  churches  during  Lent-- 
an  injunction  which  seems  to  imply  that  its  use 
was  permitted  during  the  rest  of  the  year.  The 
same  canon  (in  some  MSS.)  also  forbids  the  Alle- 
luia on  the  Kalends  of  January,  **  quae  propter 
errorem  gentilium  aguntur,"  but  on  which  Chris- 
tians ought  to  fast. 

The  intermission  of  Alleluia  during  a  particular 
season  is  expressed  by  the  phrase  ^'  All<>luia  clau- 
sum  "  (Du  Cange,  s.  v.). 

3.  We  have  already  seen  that  St.  Benedict 
prescribed  the  use  of  the  Alleluia  in  the  respon- 
sories of  the  Mass  from  Pasch  to  Pentecost.  He 
prescribed  it  also  in  the  ordinary  offices  {Regula^ 
c.  12,  p.  286).  From  Pentecost  to  Ash-Wednes- 
day, however,  it  was  to  be  said  in  the  nocturnal 
office  only  with  the  six  last  Psalms:  "A  Pen- 
tecoste  autem  ad  caput  quadragesimae  omnibus 
noctibtts  com  sex    posterioribus   Psalmis   tan- 


tum  ad  noctumas  dicatur"  (Biyula,  c.  15,  p. 
297). 

In  the  Roman  aiTangement  of  the  ordinary 
offices,  the  Alleluia  follows  the  **  Invocation  "  in 
all  the  hours;  but  from  Septnagesima  to  th€ 
Thursday  in  Holy  Week  the  verse,  *''  Laus  tibi 
Domine ;  Rex  aeternae  gloriae,"  is  substituted. 

4.  We  learn  from  Jerome  (£/».  27  [108],  §  19, 
p.  712,  ad  Eustochium ;  cf.  23  [38],  §  4,  p.  175) 
that  the  sound  of  the  Alleluia  summoned  monks 
to  say  their  offices :  ^  Post  Alleluia  cantatum,  quo 
signo  vocabantur  ad  coUectam,  nulli  residere 
licitum  ei'at." 

5.  It  was  chanted  at  funeraU ;  as,  for  instance, 
at  that  of  Fabiola  (Jerome,  Ep,  ad  Oceanum,  30 
[77],  p.  466) ;  at  that  of  Pope  Agapetus  in  Con- 
stantinople (Baronius,  ann*  536,  §  64,  vol.  ix., 
p.  544). 

This  usage  is  found  in  the  Mozarabic  rit«,  and 
perhaps  once  existed  in  the  ancient  Galilean  (Ba- 
ronius, ann.  590,  §  39,  vol.  x.  p.  485). 

(Bona,  De  IHvina  Paalnwdiaj  c.  xvi.  §  7 ;  Jh 
B^us  LHurgicxs,  lib.  ii.,  c.  6,  §  5 ;  Krazcr.  y>e 
Liturgiis,  p.  419.)  [C] 

ALL  SAINTS,  Festival  of  {Omniwn  Sanc- 
torum Natalis,  Festivitas,  Solemnitas). — In  the 
Eastern  Church  a  particular  Sunday,  the  fir»t 
after  Pentecost,  was  appropriated  in  ancient 
times  to  the  commemoration  of  all  martyrw 
Chr)'sostom,  in  the  *EyKiifuo¥  ttf  robs  ayiovt 
xdtrras  rohs  4y  8\y  r^  ic6(r/i^  fuiprvp^arrat, 
says  that  on  the  Octave  of  Pentecost  they  find 
themselves  in  the  midst  of  the  band  of  martvrs ; 
irap4kafi€y  rifias  fiapr{fpmv  x^P^^  (^PP-  i^*  711)^ 
and  there  i»  a  similar  allusion  in  Oi'at,  contra 
Judacosj  vi.  (Oj)]).  ii.  p.  6r)0).  This  Festival  of 
All  Martyrs  became  in  later  times  a  Festival  of 
All  Saints,  and  the  Sunday  next  atlter  Pentecost 
appears  in  the  Calendar  of  the  Greek  Menologion 
as  Kvptax^  tAp  'Aylw  irdrrwv.  The  intention 
in  so  placing  this  commemoration  probably  was 
to  crown  the  ecclesiastical  year  with  a  solemnity 
dedicated  to  the  whole  glorious  band  of  saints 
and  martyrs.  • 

In  the  West,  the  institution  of  this  festival 
is  intimately  connected  with  the  dedication  to 
Christian  purposes  of  the  Pantheon  or  Rotunda 
at  Rome.  This  temple,  built  in  honour  of  the 
victory  of  Augustas  at  Actium,  was  dedicated 
by  M.  Agrippa  to  Jupiter  Vindex,  nud  was  called 
the  Pantheon,  probably  from  the  number  of 
statues  of  the  gods  which  it  contained,  though 
other  reasons  are  assigned  for  the  name. 

Up  to  the  time  of  St.  Gregory  the  Gixat,  idol- 
temples  were  generally  thrown  down,  or,  if  they 
were  suffered  to  remain,  were  thought  unwoi-thy 
to  be  used  in  the  service  of  God.  Gregory 
himself  at  first  maintained  this  piinciple,  but  in 
the  latter  part  of  his  life,  thought  it  would  con- 
duce  more  to  the  conversion  of  the  heathen  if 
they  were  allowed  to  woi'ship  in  the  accustomed 
spot  with  new  rites  (see  his  well-known  letter 
to  Mellitus,  in  Bede,  ffist,  EccL  ii.  30 ;  0pp.  vi. 
p.  79);  and  from  this  time,  Uie  principle  of  con- 
verting heathen  fanes  to  Christian  uses  seems  to 
have  become  familiar.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
7th  century,  the  Pantheon  remained  almost  the 
solitary  monument  of  the  old  heathen  worshi]> 
in  Rome.  In  the  year  607  Boniface  III.  obtained 
from  the  Emperor  Phocas  the  impoilant  re- 
cognition of  thft  supremacy  of  Rome  over  all 
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ether  churches;  and  in  the  same  year  his  sac- 
eesiwr,  Boni&ce  IV^  haying  cleansed  and  r^tored 
itt  Pantheon,  obtained  the  emperor's  permission 
to  dedicate  it  to  the  service  of  God,  in  the  name 
^'S.  Hariae  sonper  Virginis  et  omnium  Mar- 
tyram :"    {Liber  Pontif.  in  Muratori,  Sen  Ital, 
^^ijdores,  iii.  1^  135).    This  dedication  is  com- 
meiDorated,  and  is  believed  to  have  taken  place, 
on  Nay  13.    On  this  day  we  find  in  the  old  Ro- 
man MartyrologT  edited  by  Rosweyd,  "  S.  Mariae 
«ii  Martyns  d^cationis  dies  agitur  a  Bonifacio 
Papastatatns.''    Baronios  tells  us,  that  he  fbund 
it  recorded  in  an  ancient  MS.  belonging  to  the 
Church  itself^  that  it  was  first  dedicated  ^  In 
booorem  S.  Mariae,  Dei  Genetricls,  et  omnium 
SS.  Martyrom  et  Confeasorum ;"  and  that  at  the 
time  of  dedication  the  bones  of  martyrs  from 
the  Yarioos  cemeteries  of  the  city  were  home  in 
'A  procession  of  twenty-eight  carriages  to  the 
chiu-ch.  {MartyroL  Rem,  p.  204.)  The  technical 
ttie  of  the  word  '*  confessor  "  seems,  however,  to 
indicate  a  somewhat  later  date  than  that  of  the 
dedication;  and  Paulas  Diaconus  {^Hist,  LongtH 
hard.  iv.  37,  p.  570)  tells  us  simply  that  Phocas 
granted  Bcmifiice  permission,  **  Ecclesiam  beatae 
Mmper  Virginis  Mariae  et  omnium  Martyrum 
h«ri,  ut  ubi  quondam  omnium  non  deorum  sed 
daemoDom  coitus  erat,  ibi  deinceps  omnium  fieret 
memoria  sanctorum/*  and  the  church  bears  to 
this  day  the  name  of  **S.  Maria  dei  Martiri." 
This  festival  of  the  13th  May  was  not  wholly 
f^nfined  to  the  city  of  Rome,  yet  it  seems  to  have 
l^hfn  little  more  than  a  dedication-festival  of  the 
Kotuada,  corresponding  to  the  dedication-festivals 
of  other  churches,  but  of  higher  celebrity,  as  the 
vommemoration  of  the  final  victory  of  Christianity 
uT«r  Pagansm. 

The  history  of  the  establishment  of  the 
fntival  of  AU  Saints  on  Nov.  1  is  somewhat 
olbcure.  The  Mcwtyrologimn  Bom,  Vet.^  al- 
nrtidy  quoted,  gives  under  "Kal.  Novembr."  a 
'*  Feistivitas  Sanctorum,  quae  Celebris  et  gene- 
ralis  agitur  Roroae."  The  very  terms  here  used 
»how-  that  this  **  Festivitaa  Sanctorum  ".  was  a 
$liecially  Roman  festival,  and  it  was  probably 
simply  the  dedication-feast  of  an  oratory  dedi- 
ut«d  by  Gregory  III.  '*  In  honorem  Omnium 
Sanctorum."  But  in  the  8th  century,  the  ob- 
Knrance  of  the  festival  was  by  no  means  oon- 
fiiMd  to  Rome.    Beda's  Metrical  Martyrohgy  has 

*  Mvltiplid  mtllat  gnnma  ceu  In  fVonte  November, 
CnDdorum  tblget  Sanctornm  lande  decoiis." 

In  the  ancient  Hieronymian  calendar  in 
D'Achery  (Spicileg.  torn,  ii.),  it  appears  under 
KaL  Kovemb.,  but  only  in  the  third  place ; 
**  Natalis  St.  Caesarii ;  St.  Andomari  Episcopi ; 
sire  Omninm  Snnctorum."  The  list  of  festivals 
io  the  Penitential  of  Boniface  gives  *'  In  solemn!- 
tate  Omnium  Sanctorum ;  '*  but  the  feast  is  not 
fuund  in  the  list  given  by  Chrodogang  (an.  762), 
or  in  Qiarlemagne*s  Capitulary  {O/f,  Caroii 
^(vpii,  i.  326)  on  the  subject  of  festivals.  It 
appears  then  to  have  been  observed  by  some 
churches  in  Germany,  France,  and  England  in 
tke  middle  of  the  8th  century,  but  not  univer- 
mHv.  It  was  perhaps  this  diversity  of  practice 
which  induced  Gregory  IV.,  in  the  year  835,  to 
»Qggest  to  the  Emperor  Lewis  the  Pious,  a  ge- 
neral ordinance  on  the  subject.  Sigebert,  in  his 
i'hroniam  (in  Pistorius,  Script.  Qerm,  torn,  i.), 
^ells  OS,  under  that  year,  **Tttnc  monenteGre- 


gorio  Papa,  et  omnibus  cpiscopis  assenticntibus, 
tudovicus  Imperator  statuit,  ut  in  Gallia  et 
Germania  Festivitas  Omnium  Sanctorum  in  Kai. 
Novemb.  celebraretur,  quam  Roman!  ex  instituto 
Bonifaci!  Papae  celebrant."  (Compare  Adonia 
Martyrol,  ed.  Rosweyd,  p.  ISO.)  It  would  seem 
from  this,  that  the  festivals  of  May  13  and 
Nov.  1  had  already  coalesced  on  the  latter  day, 
and  that  the  one  festival  then  observed  was 
referred  to  Boniface  IV.,  who,  in  fact,  instituted 
that  of  May  13.  The  time  was  perhaps  chosen 
as  being,  in  a  large  part  of  Lewis's  dominions, 
the  time  of  leisure  after  harvest,  when  men's 
hearts  are  disposed  to  thankfulness  to  the  Giver 
of  all  good.  From  this  time,  All  Saints'  day  be* 
came  one  of  the  gf  eat  festivals  of  the  Church, 
and  its  observance  g^eral  throughout  Europe. 

It  probably  had  a  Vigil  from  the  first,  as  bo^ 
fore  the  time  of  its  general  observance  a  Vigil 
and  Fast  preceded  the  great  festivals  of  the 
Church.  It  may,  perhaps,  have  had  an  octave 
from  its  first  institution  in  Rome  itself;  but  this 
was  not  the  case  in  other  chui'ches,  for  an  octat'e 
of  All  Saints  does  not  seem  to  be  found  in  any 
calendar  earlier  than  the  13th  century.  Proper 
collects,  preface,  and  benediction  for  the  **  Natalis 
Omnium  Sanctorum  "  are  found  in  some,  but  not 
the  most  ancient,  MSS.  of  the  Gregorian  Sacra- 
mentary  (p.  138). 

(Baronius  in  Martyrologio  Bcmano^  May  13 
and  Nov.  1;  Binterim's  DenAvnirdigkeiten,  vol. 
V.  pt.  1,  p.  487  ff. ;  Alt  in  Herzog's  Peal-Ency- 
dop&die,  i.  247.)  [C] 

ALL  SOULS,  Festival  op  {Omnium  fide- 
hum  defwnctorum  memoria  or  commemoratio). 
Very  ancient  traces  of  the  observance  of  a  day 
for  the  commemoration  of  *Hhe  souls  of  all 
those  who  have  died  in  the  conm[iunion  of  the 
body  and  b^pod  of  our  Lord "  (according  to 
Cyprian)  appear  in  the  Fathers  of  the  Church. 

Tertullian  (Z>e  Corona  MUitis,  c.  3)  says, 
*'  Oblationes  pro  defunctis  annua  die  facimus." 
And  to  the  same  effect  he  speaks  {De  Exhort. 
Castitatia,  c  11,  and  De  Monogam.  c.  10)  of 
annutU  offerings  (oblationes)  for  the  souls  of  the 
departed.  These  wera  probably  made  on  the  an- 
niversary of  the  death,  and  were  especially  the 
business  of  surviving  relatives.  So  Chrysostom 
{Horn,  29  in  Acta  Apost.),  speaks  of  those  who 
made  commemoration  of  a  mother,  a  wife  or  a 
child.  Similarly  Augustine  {De  Curd  pro  Mor- 
tuie,  ch.  4). 

It  appears  from  an  allusion  in  Amalarius  of 
Metz  (before  837)  that  in  his  time  a  day  was 
specially  dedicated  to  the  commemoration  of  all 
souls  of  the  departed,  and  it  seems  probable  that 
this  was  the  day  following  All  Saints'  Day. 
Amalarius  says  expressly  {I)e  EccL  Officiis,  lib. 
iii.  c.  44)  **  Anniversaria  dies  ideo  repetitur 
pro  deftmctis,  quoniam  nescimus  qualiter  eorum 
causa  habeatur  in  alterft  vit&."  And  in  c.  65, 
he  says  **Post  officium  Sanctorum  inserui  of- 
ficium  pro  mortuis ;  mult!  enim  transierunt  de 
praescnti  saeculo  qui  non  illico  Sanctis  conjun- 
guntur,  pro  quibus  solito  more  officium  agitur." 
The  festival  of  All  Souls  is  here  regarded  as  a 
kind  of  supplement  to  that  of  All  Saints,  and 
may  very  probably  have  taken  place  on  the 
morrow  of  that  day.  But  the  earliest  definite 
injunction  for  the  observance  of  a  commemoration 
of  all  souls  of  tho  departed  on  Nov.  2  appears  to 
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be  that  of  Odilo,  Abbot  of  dngnj,  in  the  10th 
century.  A  pilgrim  returning  from  Jerusalem, 
says  Poster  Damiani  (^Vita  Odihtiis,  0pp.  ii.  410), 
reported  to  Odiio  a  woful  vision  which  he  had 
had  on  his  journey  of  the  suffering  of  souls  in 
purgatorial  fire ;  Odilo  thereupon  instituted  in 
the  churches  under  his  control  a  general  com- 
memoration of  the  souls  of  the  faithful  departed 
on  the  day  following  All  Saints'  Day :  "  per 
omnia  monasteria  sua  constituit  generate  de* 
cretum,  ut  sicut  primo  die  Mensis  Kovembris 
juxta  universalis  £cclesiae  regulam  omnium 
Sanctorum  solemnitas  agitur;  ita  sequenti  die 
in  psalmis,  eleemosynis  et  praecipue  Missarum 
solemniis,  omnium  in  Christo  quiescentium 
memoria  celebraretur."  This  order  was  soon 
adopted,  not  only  by  other  monastic  congrega- 
tions, but  by  bishops  for  their  dioceses ;  for  \ 
instance,  by  the  contemporary  Bishop  Notger  of 
Li^ge  {Chronicon  Belgicum,  in  Pistorius's  Scrip' 
tores  German,  iii.  92).  The  observance  appears, 
in  fact,  in  a  short  time  to  have  become  general, 
without  any  ordinance  of  the  Church  at  large  on 
the  subject. 

But  even  after  the  observance  of  a  commemo- 
ration of  All  Souls  on  Nov.  2  became  common, 
we  find  (Statutes  cf  Cahors,  in  Martene,  The- 
saums  Anecdot.  iv.  766)  that  in  some  places  the 
morrow  of  St.  Hilary's  Day  (Jan.  14),  and  in 
others  the  morrows  of  the  Octaves  of  Easter 
and  Pentecost  were  appropriated  to  the  special 
commemoration  of  the  souls  of  the  departed 
(Binterim's  Denkvmrdigkeiten,  vol.  v.  pt.  1,  p. 
492  ff.),  [C] 

ALHACHIUS,  martyr  at  Rome,  commemo- 
rated Jan.  1  {Mart.  Rom,  Vet,  Bedae).        [C] 

ALMS  (*EAff7fto0'^n7,  non-classical  in  this 
sense,  either  word  or  thing ;  although  for  the 
thing,  see  Seneca,  De  Benejic.  vi.  3,  and  Martial, 
EjAgr,  v.  42 ;  and  for  the  word  also,  Diog.  Laert. 
V.  17  :  first  found  in  the  special  meaning  of  alms  in 
LXX.,  Dan.  iv.  24  [27  Heb.],  where  the  original 
reads  *' righteousness;"  so  also  Tobit  xii.  9,  xiv. 
1 1  [and  elsewhere],  Ecclus.  iii.  30,  iv.  2,  vii.  10, 
xjsix.  15, 16,  XXXV.  2).  Alms  recognized  as  a  duty 
throughout  the  O.  T.,  but  brought  into  promi- 
nence in  the  later  Jewish  period  (cf.  Buxtorf, 
Floril,  Hebr.  p.  88;  Lightfoot,  Hor.  Hehr,  in 
Matt,  vi.  2,  Luc,  ii.  %\  when  they  were  formally 
and  regularly  given  in  the  synagogues (Vitring. 
De  Syn,  Vet,)  to  be  distribute  by  appointed 
officers,  as  also  by  putting  them  into  certain 
trumpet-shaped  alms-boxes  in  the  temple,  called 
ya(o<pvkdKui  (Le  Moyne,  Not.  in  Var.  Sac,  ii. 
75 ;  Devling,  Observ.  Sac.  iii.  175  ;  distinct  from 
the  ya%o^v\dKiov  or  treasury  of  St.  Luke  xxi.  1). 
They  were  regarded  nlso  as  a  work  specially 
acceptable  to  God  (Prov.  xix.  17,  xxii.  9,  &c.; 
Tobit,  and  Ecclus.,  passim  ;  St.  Luke  xi.  41,  Acts 
X.  2).  In  like  manner  they  became  in  the  Chris- 
tian Church — 

I.  A  fundamental  law  of  Christian  morality 
(St.  Matt.  z.  42,  xix.  21,  xxv.  35 ;  St.  Luke  xii. 
33;  Acts  ii.  44,  iv.  34-37,  xi.  29,  30;  Rom.  xii. 
13,  XV.  25;  2  Cor.  viii.  12,  ix.  7  ;  Gal.  ii.  1,  vi. 
10;  Ephes.  iv.  28;  1  Tim.  vi.  18;  Hebr.  xiii. 
16 ;  1  Pet.  iv.  8,  9 ;  1  John  iii.  17),  so  tho- 
roughly recognized  as  to  make  it  both  super- 
fluous and  impossible  to  enumerate  patristic 
nllusiona  to  it.  Spcdal  tracts  on  almsgiving, 
by  St.  Cyprian,  De  Opere  et  £ieemos, ;  St.  Greg. 


Nyss.,  De  Pauper^ma  Amandis  Oratt.  If.  St. 
Greg.  Naz.,  De  Pauperwn  Amore  Orat, ;  St.  Basil 
M.,  Serm.  de  Eleemos,  inter  Sennon.  XXIV. ;  St, 
Ephraem  Syrus,  De  Amort  Pauperwn ;  St.  Leo 
M.,  Sermones  VI.  De  Colkctis  et  Eleemos, ;  St. 
Maximus,  Ad  Joann,  Cvinc.  Epist.  II.  (De  Eiee^ 
mos.) ;  and  among  the  sermons  attributed  to  St. 
Chrysostom,  one  I)e  Jejun.  et  Eleemos.^  and  three 
De  £leemos.j&c.  (and  see  a  collection  of  patristic 
citations  in  Drexelius,  De  Eleemosyna).  Even 
Julian  the  Apostate,  c.  A.D.  351,  bears  testimony 
that  the  almsgiving  of  **the  Galileans"  over- 
flowed beyond  their  own  poor  to  the  heathen 
(Epist.  ad Ar sac,  Epist.  xlix.;  and  compai'e  Ludan, 
as  quoted  below);  and  thinks  it  expedient  to 
boast  of  his  own  kindness  (Ad  Themist.).  Com- 
pare also  such  notable  examples  as  those,  e.g.^ 
of  Pope  Soter  as  described  by  his  contemporary 
Dionysius  Bishop  of  Corinth,  c.  A.D.  160  (apw 
Euseb.  //.  E.  iv.  23);  of  Paulinus  of  Nola;  of 
Deo  Gratias  Bishop  of  Carthage  towards  Gen- 
seric's  captives  (see  Milman,  L,  C.  i.  205,  and  . 
Gibbon);  of  Johannes  ** Eleemosynarius,"  Patri- 
arch of  Alexandria,  ▲.!>.  606-616 :  and  the  oc- 
currence of  such  expressions  as,  **  Hoc  praestat 
eleemosyna  quod  et  Baptisma "  (St.  Hieron.  in 
Ps.  cxxxiii.\  "  Christiani  sacrificium  est  eleemo- 
syna in  pauperem  "  (St.  Aug.  Serm.  xiii.,  from 
Heb.  xiii.  16);  or  again,  that  almsgiving  is  the 
"characteristic  mark  of  a  Christian," — x^f^^' 
TJipurriKhy  •  Xpurriavov,  and  that  it  is  pifrup 
&7<£vi)t,  ipdpfuucov  iifAapryifidrtop,  K\ifxa^  tif  rhp 
otpavhif  itrniptyfiiirri  (St.  Chrys.  in  Heb.  Hom» 
xxxii.,  and  in  Tit.  Horn,  vi.);  or  again,  that 
"  res  ecclesiae  "  are  "  patrimonia  pauperum." 

11.  An  integral  part  of  Christian  worship  (Acts 
ii.  42,  vi.  1 ;  1  Cor.  xvi.l ;  1  Tim.  v.  3, 16) :  aims 
for  the  poor,  to  be  distributed  by  the  clergy  (Acts 
xi.  30),  being  a  regular  portion  of  the  uneringH 
made  in  church,  among  those  for  the  support  cf 
the  clergy,  and  oblations  in  kind  for  the  Church 
services  (Justin  M.,  Apol.  I.  p.  98,  Thirlby ;  St. 
Greg.  Naz.,  Orat.  xx.,  0pp.  i.  351 ;  Vonstit. 
Apostol.  iv.  6,  8;  St.  Chrys.,  Horn.  1.  in  S. 
Matth.  0pp.  vii.  518,  Ben.;  Cone.  Gangrens,, 
circ  A.D.  324,  c  8 ;  for  the  East : — St.  Iren., 
Adv.  Haer,  iv.  18 ;  St.  Cypr.,  De  Op.  et  Eleem.,, 
203,  Fell;  Tertull.,  Afol.  39;  Arnob.,  Adv. 
Gent,  iv.,  in  fin.  ;  St.  Ambros.,  Ep.  zvii.  Ad 
Valent,  0pp.  ii.  827,  Ben. ;  Cone,  Either,,  a.d# 
304,  cc.  28,  29 ;  Cone.  Carthag.  iv.,  a.d.  398^ 
cc.  93, 94  ;  Optatus,  De  Schism.  Donat.  vi.  p.  93, 
Albaspin. ;  Cone.  Matiscon.  ii.,  ▲.D.  585,  c.  4 ; 
Horn,  cclxv.  in  Append,  ad  S,  Aug.  0pp.  v.; 
Resp.  Greg.  M.  ad  Qu.  Aug.  ap.  Bacd.  H.  E. 
i.  27 ;  for  the  West :  Psalms  being  sung,  at  least 
at  Carthage,  during  the  collection  and  distribu- 
tion, St.  Aug.  Retract,  ii.  11);  and  this  as  a  pri- 
vilege, the  names  of  considerable  donors  being 
recited  (Constit.  Apostol.  iii.  4;  St.  Cypr.,  JE^Arf. 
ix.  al.  xvii.,  Ix.  al,  Ixii. ;  St.  Hieron.,  in  Jerem.  xi. 
lib.  ii.,  in  Ezeeh,  xviii. ;  St.  Chrys.,  Horn,  xviii. 
in  Act. ;  Gest.  Caecil.  et  Felic.  ad  fin.  Optati^.  95), 
and  the  offerings  of  evil-livers,  energnmeni,  ex- 
communicate pei*sons,  suicides,  and  of  those  at 
enmity  with  their  brethren,  being  rejected  (St, 
Iren.,  Adv.  Boer.  iv.  34 ;  Tertull.,  De  Praescrip. 
30;  Cojtstit.  Apost.  iv.  5-7;  St.  Athan.,  Ep.  ad 
Solitar.,  p.  364,  ed.  1698;  Epi$t.  ad  Bonifac.  in 
App.  ad  0pp.  S.  Aug.  ii. ;  Cone.  Herd.  A.D.  524,  c 
13;  and  Ai.tismd.  i.,  a.d.  578,  c.  17 :  the.  Irish 
synods  assigned  to  St.  Patrick,  c  12,  Wilk.  i.  3, 
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aad  c.  2,  iK  4 ;  and  St.  Ambrose,  Optatns,  and  the 
OsQdU  of  Lvida  end  Carthage^  abore  quoted ; 
or  later  still,  Capit,  fferard,  ArcMep,  Turon, 
11^  in  BalujE.  Cajiit,  i.  1294^  and  repeatedly  in 
the  Capitviana),  There  was  also  an  alms-box 
{fvJ^^fvkiKimfy  corttdnoy  see  St.  Cypr.,  De  Op,  et 
E{&naD^  and  St.  Hieron.,  Epis^,  27,  c.  14),  placed 
ta  the  chnrch  for  casual  alms,  to  be  taken  out 
nonthlj  (TertulU  Apei.  39).  And  Paulinus 
^Zpai,  32)  speaks  of  a  table  {menad)  for  re- 
ceiring  the  offerings.  Collections  for  the  poor  in 
chnrch  both  on  Sundays  and  on  week  days  are 
meotiooed  by  St.  Leo  the  Great  {Serm.  de  Col- 
Ititis).  The  poor  also  habitually  sat  at  the 
ohnrch  door,  at  least  in  the  East,  to  receive  alms 
(M,  Chrys.,  Bom,  xxn.  De  Verb,  Apost,,  Bom,  i. 
JQ  2  Tim.,  Horn,  iii.  De  Foenit), 

III.  An  institution  haying  a  formal  list  of  re- 
cipiVnts,  mainly  widows  and  orphans  (St.  Ignat., 
q4  Pol'jcarp,  ir. ;  Conttit,  Apost,  iv.  4,  &c) ;  or, 
QfioD  occasion,  martyrs  in  prison  or  in  the  mines, 
"r  other  prisoners,  or  shipwrecked  persons  (Dion. 
G>riath.  ap.  Euseb.  H,  E.  iv.  23 ;  Tertull.,  De 
Jejun.  13 ;  Lucian,  De  Morte  Peregrin,  §  11,  Op. 
viiL  279,  Bipont. ;  Liban.,  A.D.  387,  Orat.  xvi. 
II  Tisamen^  Orat.  de  ViwAis^  ii.  258,  445,  ed. 
R<fi»ke):  and  special  officers,  as  for  other  directly 
eeclesiastical  functions,  so  also  for  managing  the 
Chnrch  alms,  viz.  deacons  (jContt,  Apost,  ii.  31, 
L\  iii.  19 ;  Dionys.  Alex.  ap.  Eoseb.  H.  E:  vii. 
11 ;  St.  Cypr.,  Epist,  xli.,  and  xlix.  al.  Iii.,  Fell. ; 
St  Hieron.,  Ad  Nepot,  Epist.  xxxiv.) ;  and  among 
vomen,  deaconesses,  commonly  widows  of  ad- 
Tinoed  age  {Congtit,  Apost,  iii.  15 ;  St.  Hieron., 
Ad  Septit,  Epist,  xxxiv. ;  and  Lucian  and  Libanius 
to  aboveX  See  also  Tertullian  {Ad  Uxor,  ii. 
4  aod  8)  for  the  charitable  works  of  married 
Christian  matrons. 

IV.  These  arrangements  were  supplemented 
when  necessarr  by  special  collections  appointed 
br  the  bishop  (XertulL,  De  Jejun,  13),  after  the 
pattern  of  St.  Paul,  for  extraordinary  emer- 
gencies, whether  at  home  or  among  brethren  or 
others  elsewhere;  e.g,  St.  Cyprian's  collection 
of  **  sestertia  centum  millia  nummorum "  for 
the  redemption  of  Nnmidian  captives  from  the 
barbarians  (St.  Cypr.,  Epist,  Ix.) ;  mostly  accom- 
panied by  fast  days  (Tertull.  ib, — and  so,  long 
*ft€r,  Theodulph,  a.d.  787  [Capit,  38}  enjoins 
almsgiving  continually,  but  specially  on  fast  days), 
bat  sometimes  at  the  ordinary  Church  service 
(St.  Leo  M.,  De  CoUectis) :  a  practice  which  grew 
sometimes  into  the  abuse  which  was  remedied  by 
the  Cooncil  of  Tours  (ii.  a.d.  567,  c.  5),  enact- 
•Bg  that  each  city  should  provide  for  its  own 
p<»r,  and  by  Gregory  the  Great,  desiring  the 
Bishop  of  Milan  to  protect  a  poor  man  at  Genoa 
from  being  compelled  to  contribute  to  such  a 
•>Jlertion  (St.  Greg.,  Epist,  ix.  126>  See  also 
St  Hieron.,  Ade,  Vigilantitun, 

The  icydvai  also  may  be  mentioned  in  this 
oDoection  (1  Cor.  xi.  20,  Jude  12  j  Tertull., 
.4/0/.  39;  Consiit.  Apost.  ii.  28;  prohibited 
Cone,  taod^  A.D.  364,  c.  5,  and  see  Cone,  Quini- 
M^jf.  A.i>.  762,  c.  74;  and  under  Aoapae).  Also 
the  {crMyf  f  or  ^tvoioxtui  (St.  Chrys.,  Horn,  xlv.  in 
A'-t  Apostol,;  St.  Aug.,  Tixtct.  xcvii.  in  Joh, 
M);  the  rrmx^rpo^iOj  JDAiMged  by  the  ^^icAi)- 
pixei  or  i^iryov^cyoi  raip  irrcoxfi^^"  {Cone, 
Okilced,  A.D.  451,  c.  8  ;  and  Pal  lad.,  ffist.  Lavs. 
▼.)i  the  ynpoKo/utOj  the  Koo'oira/ACia  (Pa Had.,  V. 
Oirp,  p.  19X  the  op^atforpo^tla :  of  which  the 


names  explain  themselves  (and  see  abundant  re- 
ferences in  Suicer,  atb  tocc,  and  Justinian  also 
enacts  laws  respecting  such  institutions  and  the 
clergy  who  manage  them),  and  which  came  into 
being  with  the  Christian  Church.  E.  ^.,  the 
0eun\fMS  of  St.  Basil  at  Caesarea  stands  as  a 
notable  example  of  a  Christian  hospital,  at  onoe 
for  sick  and  strangers  (St.  Basil.  M.,  Epist,  94 ; 
St.  Greg.  Naz.,  Orat,  xxvii.  and  xxx. ;  Sozom.  vi. 
34),  with  its  smaller  offshoots  in  the  neiglibour- 
ing  country  (St.  Basil.  M.,  Epist.  142,  143) ;  and 
so  also  the  hospital  of  St.  Chrysostom,  with  his 
advice  on  the  subject  to  the  faithful  of  Con- 
stantinople (St.  Chrys.,  Horn,  xlv.  in  Act.  Apost. 
0pp.  ix.  343);  and  the  Xenodochium  founded 
**  in  portu  Romano  "  by  Pammachius  and  Fabiola 
(St.  Hieron.,  Ad  Ocean,  Ep.  Ixxxiv.).  Add  iriso 
the  alms  given  at  marriage  and  at  funerals  (St. 
Chrys.,  Bom,  xxxii.  i»  S,  Matth.;  St.  Hieron., 
Ad  Pammach,  de  Obitu  Uxor.  Ep.  liv. ;  Pseudo- 
Origen.,  Comment,  in  Job,  lib.  iii.  p.  437  ;  St. 
Aug.,  Cont,  Faust,  xx.  20;  and  see  Bingham). 
Our  own  Council  of  Cealchyth,  in  ▲.D.  816  (c. 
10),  directs  the  tenth  of  a  bishop's  substanoe 
to  be  given  in  alms  upon  hi»  death.  The  Mani- 
chaeans  appear  to  have  refused  alms  to  needy 
persons  not  Manichaeans  on  some  recondite  prin- 
ciple of  their  connection  with  the  principle  of 
evil,  for  which  they  are  condemned  by  St.  Aug. 
(De  Mor.  Manich,  ii.  15,  16)  and  Theodorot 
{Haer,  Fab,  i,  26). 

There  was  apparently  no  specified  rule  for 
division  of  ecclesiastical  revenues,  originally  of 
course  entirely  voluntary  offerings,  anterior  to 
the  5th  century;  the  bishop  being  throughout 
their  chief  administrator,  but  by  the  hands  of 
the  deacons  (see  e.  g.  St.  Cypr.,  about  Felicis- 
simus,  Epist,  xli. ;  and  Cone.  Gangr.,  c.  8,  and 
Epiphan,  Baer,  xl.,  condemning  the  Eustathians 
for  withdrawing  their  alms  from  the  bishop  or 
the  oflicer  appointed  by  him).  In  the  Western 
Church  in  the  5th  century  (setting  aside  the 
questionable  decree  of  the  Synod  of  Home  under 
Sylvester  in  324)  we  find  a  fourfold  division  of 
them :  1,  for  the  bishop ;  2,  for  the  clergy ;  3, 
for  the  poor ;  4,  for  the  fabric  and  sustentation 
of  the  churches.  Or  again,  for  1.  Churches; 
2.  Clergy ;  3.  Poor ;  4.  Strangers.  This  origin- 
ated with  the  Popes  Simplicius  (Epist.  3,  a.d. 
467)  and  Gelasius  (in  Oration  Caus.  12  qu.  2, 
c  Sancimus,  A.D.  492);  is  mentioned  repeatedly 
by  St.  Gregory  the  Great  at  the  end  of  the  6th 
century  (e,g,  Ep.  iv.  11,  v.  44,  vii.  8,  xiii.  44  ; 
Sesp,  ad  Augttst.^  &c. ; — and  see  also  Cone,  Aurel. 
I.  c.  5),  was  varied  in  Charlemagne's  and  Lud. 
Pius*  Capitularies  (i.  80,  Baluz.  718),  as  re- 
garded voluntary  offerings,  into  two-thirds  to 
the  poor  and  one-third  to  the  clergy  in  rich 
places,  and  half  to  each  in  poor  ones;  but  was 
repeated  in  the  old  form  by  the  CupU,  of  Charle- 
magne himicif  respecting  tithes  (Boluz.  i.  35G) 
and  by  the  Counc,  of  Worms^  A.D.  868,  c  7 ; 
Tribur,j  A.D.  895,  c.  13  ;  and  Ii  antes,  A.D.  895(?), 
c.  10  (if  at  least  this  last  is  not  to  be  referred 
to  the  Council  of  Nantes  in  658). 

The  special  office  of  Eiecmosynarius  or  Almoner 
occurs  in  later  times,  afterwards  the  name  of 
the  superintendent  of  the  alms-house  or  hospital, 
but  at  first  a  distributor  of  alms :  both  in  monas- 
teries (described  at  length  by  Du  Cange,  fiom  a 
MS.  of  St.  Victor  of  Paris),  although  the  office  in 
the  older  Egyptian  monasteries  belonged  to  the 
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oecojiomiis,  under  the  special  name  of  itaieovla 
(Cassian,  Collat.  xTiii.  7,  xxi.  9) ;  and  afterwardji, 
in  England  at  least,  as  an  otfioer  attached  to 
each  bishop  (^Conc,  Oxon,y  ▲.D.  1222;  Lyndw., 
Provinc.  i.  13,  p.  67) ;  and  lastly  to  the  king,  as 
e,g.  in  England,  and  notably  to  the  Kings  of 
France  (see  a  list  in  Da  Cange). 

In  the  history  of  doctrine,  the  subject  of  alms- 
giving is  connected — I.  With  the  notions  of  com- 
munity  of  goods,  voluntary  poverty,  and  the 
difficulty  of  salvation  to  the  rich ;  the  current 
%'oice  of  fathers,  as  e.  g.  TertuU.,  Apoi.  39,  Justin 
M.,  Apol.  i.,  Amob.  Adv,  Gent.  iv.  in  fin.,  magni- 
fying the  temper  indicated  by  r&  T»y  ^iKw¥ 
irdirra,  Koivdf  while  others,  as  St.  Clem.  A^ez. 
(Strom,  iii.  6,  p.  536,  Potter),  rejected  its  literal 
ai^  narrow  perversion  (see  also  his  tract  at 
length,  QvM  JMoes  Salvetur);  which  perversion 
indeed  the  Church  condemned  in  the  cases  of  the 
Apostolici  or  Afotactitae  (St.  Aug.,  De  Hoar.  il. 
0pp.  viii.  9 ;  St.  Epiphan.,  Haei-,  Ixi.),  and  of  the 
Massalians  (St.  Epiphan.  Haxr.  Ixz.]^  and  again 
m  that  of  the  Pelagians,  who  maintained  that 
rich  men  must  give  up  their  wealth  in  order  to 
be  saved  (so  at  least  Pseudo-Sixtus  III.,  Dt 
Divitiis ;  and  see  St.  Aug.,  Epist.  cvi.  ad  Paulin., 
and  Cone.  Biospolit,  §  6,  a.d.  415).  Compare 
Mosheim's  Dis».  de  Vera  Nat,  Commun,  Bono- 
rum  in  EccL  Hieros.  II.  With  the  relation  of 
good  works  to  justification;  alms  and  fasting 
standing  prominently  in  tlie  question,  i.  as  com- 
paratively outward  and  positive  acts,  ii.  as  being 
sfiecially  urged  from  early  times  as  parts  of 
repentance  and  charity  (0.  g»  Hermas,  Pastor 
X.  4 ;  Salvian,  Adv,  Avant.  ii.  p.  205 ;  Lactant., 
Div.  Instit,  vi.  13,  tom.  i.  p.  470 ;  Constit.  S, 
Clem.  vii.  12 ;  St.  Ambros.,  De  Elia  et  Jejvn, 
XX. ;  St.  Chrys.,  Horn,  vii.  de  Poenit,  §  6,  0pp. 
ii.  336  C).  *♦  Date  et  dabitur  vobis,"  found  its 
answer  in  the  repeated  occurrence  of  the  words 
(e.  g.  St.  Caesar.  Arel.,  ffom.  xv. ;  St.  Eligius,  in 
Vita  ii.  15,  ap.  D'Ach.,  Spicil.  ii.  96>  "Da,  Do- 
raine,.  quia  dedimus;"  but  the  whole  doctrine 
derived  its  colour  in  each  case  from  the  succes- 
Rive  phases  of  the  doctrine  of  merit.  III.  With 
(in  time)  the  idea  of  compounding  for  other  sins 
by  alms,  a  feeling  strengthened  by  the  imposition 
of  alms  by  way  of  satisfaction  and  of  commuta- 
tion of  penance.  The  introduction  of  the  practice 
is  attributed  to  Theodore  of  Canterbury,  c.  ▲.D. 
700,  but  upon  the  ground  only  of  the  Peniten- 
tials  hithertd  fiilsely  attributed  to  him ;  while  the 
abuse  of  it  is  severely  condemned  by  the  Council 
of  Cloveshoe,  a.d.  747  (c  26),  and  by  Theodulph 
(CapiY.  32,  A.D.  787).  Its  grossest  instance  is 
probably  to  be  found  in  the  ledger-like  calcula- 
tion of  the  payments,  by  which  "powerful  men  " 
could  redeem  their  penances,  in  Eadgar's  canons, 
in  Jin.  (Thorpe,  ii.  286-289),  about  a.d.  963. 
See  also  Morinus,  De  Poenit.  lib.  x.  c.  17,  who 
treats  the  question  at  length.  IV.  With  alms 
for  the  dead.  See  Cone,  Carth.  iv.,  a.d.  398,  c. 
79 ;  St.  Chrys.,  as  before  quoted,  and  Bingham. 
See  also  for  later  times,  Car.  M.,  Capit.  v.  364, 
.ip.  Baluz.  i.  902. 

Plough-alms  in  England  {eleem.  carucarum^ 
Stihl-aeimussan),  viz.,  a  penny  for  every  plough 
used  in  tillage,  to  be  paid  annually  fifteen  days 
after  Easter  (Laws  of  Eadgar  and  Gu^rwi^  A.D. 
906,  c.  6 ;  Eadgar'a  Laws  i.  2,  and  can.  54,  A.D.  ' 
959  and  975;  Ethelred's,  ix.  12,  a.d.  1014; 
Cnvt%  c.  8,  c.  a,d,  1«^30  ;  Itectit.  f^'ng  Pers.,  §  de  ' 
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ViUmm\  were  rather  a  church  due  than  alms 
properly  so  called.  As  was  also  St.  Peter's 
penny,  Eleemos,  S^  Petri,  And  Libera  Eleemo- 
syna,  or  Frank-Almoign,  is  the  tenure  of  most 
Church  lands  from  Saxon  times  (viz.,  tennre 
on  conditiout  ^^^  of  specified  religious  services, 
but  of  Divine  Service  generally),  although  now 
incapable  of  being  created  de  novo  (Stat,  Quia 
Emptoresy  18  Edw,  I.).  See  Stephen's  Bhckstont, 
i.,  Bk.  U.  Pt.  i.  c  2,  in  fin.  [A  W.  H.] 

ALNENBE  CONCILIUM.  [Alcbster, 
Council  of.] 

ALTAB.--The  table  or  raised  surface  on 
which  the  Eucharist  is  consecrated. 

I.  Names  of  the  Altar, 

1.  TphrtdoL,  a  table ;  as  rpdv€(a  Kvpiov,  1  Cor. 
X.  21.  This  is  the  term  most  commonly  used  by 
the  Greek  Fathers  and  in  Greek  Liturgies ;  some- 
times simply,  4  rpdntfuy  as  the  Table  by  pre- 
eminence (Chrysost.  in  Ephea.  Horn.  3),  but 
more  frequently  with  epithets  expressive  of  awe 
and  reverence;  fivtmitiif  xtftvfiaritclh  ^$*p^9 
^pucrii,  ^piK^tls,  fiturtXiitfi,  &0^aros,1fpk,  ayio, 
$tia,  and  the  like  (see  Suicer's  Thesaurus^  s.  r.). 
St.  Basil  in  one  passage  (Ep.  73,  0pp.  ii.  870) 
appears  to  contrast  the  Tables  (rpair4(as)  of  the 
orthodox  with  the  Altars  (dwriaffHipM)  of  Basi- 
lides.  Sozomen  (Ecci,  Hist.  ix.  2,  p.  368)  says 
of  a  slab  which  covered  a  tomb  that  it  was 
fashioned  as  if  for  a  Holy  Table  (thawtp  tls  Upkv 
i^flVKtTro  rpdir€(a»)y  a  passage  which  seems  to 
show  that  he  was  familiar  with  stone  tables. 

2.  ewriatrrfipiovj  the  place  of  Sacrifice ;  the 
word  used  in  the  Septuagint  for  Noah's  altar 
(Gen.  viii.  20),  and  both  for  the  Altar  of  Burnt- 
sacrifice  and  the  Altar  of  Incense  under  the 
Levitical  law,  but  not  for  heathen  altars. 

The  word  Bwiatrr^piop  in  Heb.  xiii.  10,  is 
referred  by  some  commentators  to  the  Lord's 
Table,  though  it  seems  to  relate  rather  to  the 
heavenly  than  to  the  earthly  sanctuary  (Thomas 
Aquinas).  The  Bviriaffri\pia¥  of  Ignatius,  too 
(ad  Philad.  4 ;  compare  Magn.  7 ;  Troll.  7 ), 
can  scarcely  designate  the  Table  used  in  the 
Eucharisi  (see  Lightfoot  on  Philippians,  p.  263, 
n.  2).  But  by  this  word  Eusebius  (Hist.  EccL 
X.  4,  §  44)  describes  the  altar  of  the  great 
church  in  Tyre,  and  again  (Panegyr.  sub  fin.)  b« 
speaks  of  altars  (Buo'iaoHipta)  erected  through- 
out the  world.  Athanasius,  or  Pseudo-Athana- 
sius  (Disp.  cont.  Arium,  0pp.  i.  90),  expUins 
the  word  rpdvtfa  by  Bvviaar^ipiw.  This  name 
rarely  occurs  in  the  liturgies,  ^wrioffriipiop 
not  unfrequently  designates  the  enclosure  within 
which  the  altar  stood,  or  Beha  (see  Mede,  On  the 
Name  Altar  or  ^vaiatrriipiovy  Works,  p.  382  ff.). 

3.  The  Copts  call  the  altar  'IXaar^piOF,  the 
word  applied  in  the  Greek  Scriptures  to  the 
Mercy-Seat,  or  covering  of  the  Ark  [compare 
Abca]  ;  but  in  the  Coptic  liturgy  of  St.  Basil 
they  use  the  ancient  Egyptian  word  Pimaner- 
schoouschif  which  in  Coptic  versions  of  Scripture 
answers  to  the  Heb.  nSTD  and  the  Greek  dwrtor 
ipr4\piov  (Renaudot,  Lit,  'Orient,  i.  181). 

4.  The  word  Bu^os  (^see  Nitzsdi  on  the 
Odyssey  J  vol.  ii.  p.  15)  is  used  in  Scripture  and 
in  Christian  writers  generally  for  a  heathen 
altar.  Thus  in  1  Haocab.  i.  54,  we  read  that  in 
the  persecution  under  Antiochus  an  "abomina- 
tion of  desolation  **  was  built  on  the  Temple-altar 
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(ftwioffT^^tovX  while  idol-altan  (BatfuA)  were 
<«t  ap  is  the  cities  of  Judah ;  and,  again  (L  59), 
swrriiices  were  offered  **^  M  r6v  Bmfi&f  ht  ^v  #rl 
r99  Bvcuurrti^ov.''  The  word  B»/idf  is,  how- 
«rer,  applied  to  the  Levitical  altar  in  Ecclesias- 
ticas  L  12,  the  work  of  a  gentUizing  writer.  It 
IS  general]  J  repudiated  bj  early  Christian  writers, 
ex<:epfe  in  a  figiiaative  senso :  thus  Clement  of 
Alexandria  (^ront.  rii.  p.  717)  and  Origen  (c. 
C^imm  riii,  p.  389)  declare  that  the  sonl  is  the 
Ime  Christian  altar  (Bo#fidfX  ^^  latter  expressly 
frimitting  the  charge  of  Celsns,  that  the  Chris>- 
tians  had  no  material  altars.  Yet  in  later  times 
fi«^5  was  aotnetimes  used  for  the  Christian 
&itar ;  Srnesius,  for  instance  (Kar(£(rrcur(f ,  c  19, 
p.  303),  speaks  of  flying  for  refuge  to  the 
oobloody  altar  (B«^r). 

5.  The  expression  ^  Mensa  Domini,"  or  "  Mensa 
I>jiQiaica,*'  is  not  oncomroon  in  the  Latin  Fathers, 
r^vpecially  St.  Augustine  (e.g.  Sermo  21,  c.  5,  on 
Ps.  Ixiii.  11).  And  an  altar  raised  in  honour  of 
a  martyr  frequently  bore  his  name ;  as  **  Mensa 
Cypriani**  (Augustine,  Sermo  310).  The  word 
**  ni«nsa  **  is  frequently  used  for  the  slab  which 
fiirmed  the  top  of  the  altar  (x.  infra). 

6.  Ara,  the  Vulgate  rendering  of  Bttfids  (1 
M.iccib.  L  54  [57],  etc.),  is  frequently  applied 
by  TertuUian  to  the  Christian  altar,  though  not 
without  some  qualification ;  for  instance,  **  ai'a 
Ui "  (<fe  Orations,  c.  14).     Yet  ara,  like  Bw/idr, 
iii  repudiated  by  the  early  Christian  apologists 
f>Q  account  of  its   heathen  associations;    thus 
Miaucios  Felix  (OctaviuA,  c.   32)  admits   that 
**  I)elQbra  et  aras  non  habemus ; "  compare  Arno- 
bios  (adv,  GenUs  vi.  1)  and  Lactantius  (Dmn. 
Tn4U.  IL  2).     In  rubrics,  Ara  designates  a  port- 
able altar  or  consecrated  slab.    (Macri  Hiero- 
UjicoHy  S.T.  "  Altare,**)    Ara  is  also  used  for  the 
sabstructnre  on  which  the  mensa,  or  altar  proper, 
vtu  placed;   "Altaris   aram   fanditus  pessum- 
*hTe  "  (Prudentius,  Pensieph.  xiv.  49).    Compare 
Ardo  Smaragdus,  quoted  below. 

7.  Bat  by  far  the  most  common  name  in  the 
latin  Father^  and  in  Liturgical  diction  is  altare, 
a  "  high  altar,"  from  altus  (Isidore,  Origines,  xv. 
4^  p.  1197;  compare  alreare,  collare).  This  is 
the  Vulgate  equiralent  of  $wrtatrHipioy,  Ter- 
tallian  {de  Exhort.  Ccutitatis  c  10)  speaks  of  the 
Iiord's  Table  as  ^  altare  "  simply ;  so  also  Cyprian 
{Epid,  45,  §  3,  ed.  Goldhom),  who,  by  the 
phrase  "altari  posito,''  indicates  that  the  church- 
siur  in  his  time  was  moreable ;  and  who,  in 
another  place  (Epist.  59,  §  25),  contrasts  the 
Lr.rd*s  Altar  ("  Domini  Altare  ")  with  the  «  ara  " 
of  idols.  So  again  {Epist.  65,  §  1)  he  contrasts 
''ana  diaboli"  with  "Altare  Dei."  So  Augus- 
tiae  {Sermo  159,  §  1)  speaks  of  "Altare  Dei." 
Yet  Cyprian  speaks  {Ep,  59,  §  15)  of  "diaboli 
alUria,"  so  uncertain  was  the  usage.  In  the 
I^tin  liturgies  scarcely  any  other  name  of  the 
altir  occurs  but  altare.  The  plural  altaria  is 
alse  occasionally  used  by  ecclesiastical  writers, 
as  inrariably  by  classical  authors,  to  designate 
»n  altar;  thus  Caesarius  of  Aries  {Horn,  7)  says 
that  the  elements  (creaturae)  to  be  consecrated 
*' sacra  altaribus  imponuntur."  (Mone's  QriecK 
«.  IM.  Messen,  p.  6.) 

The  singular  "altarhim"  is  also  used  in  late 
writers:  as  in  the  Canon  of  the  Council  of 
Auerre  quoted  below,  mass  is  not  to  be  said 
more  than  once  a  day,  "super  uno  altario." 
Altarinm  is  also   used   in  a  wider  sense,  like 


Bvo'iatrrfipiov,  for  the  Bema  or  Sanctuary;   bo 
also  altaria. 

8.  In  most  European  languages,  not  only  of 
the  Romanesque  family,  but  also  of  the  Teutonic 
and  Slaronic,  the  wora  used  for  the  Lord's  Table 
is  derired,  with  but  slight  change,  from  altare. 
In  Russian,  however,  another  word,  prestol,  pro- 
perly a  throne,-  is  in  general  use.  [C.] 

II.  Parts  composing  altars, — Although  in  strict- 
ness the  table  or  tomb-like  structure  consti- 
tutes the  altar,  the  steps  on  which  it  is  placed, 
and  the  ciborium  or  canopy  which  covered  it, 
may  be  considered  parts  of  the  altar  in  a  larger 
sense,  or,  at  least,  were  so  closely  connected  with 
it,  as  to  make  it  more  convenient  to  treat  of 
them  under  the  same  head. 

The  altar  itself  was  composed  of  two  portions, 
the  supports,  whether  legs  or  columns,  in  the 
table  form,  or  slabs  in  the  tomb-like,  and  the 
"  mensa  "  or  slab  which  formed  the  top. 

The  expression  "cornu  altaris,"  horn  of  the 
altar,"  oflcn  used  in  rituals  (as  in  the  Sacrament, 
Gelasianum  1,  c.  Ixxxviii.),  appears  to  mean 
merely  the  corner  or  angle  of  the  altar,  no  known 
example  showing  any  protuberance  at  the  angles 
or  elsewhere  above  the  general  level  of  the 
mensa,  although  in  some  instances  (as  in  that  in 
the  church  of  S.  Giovanni  Evangelista  at  Ravenna 
hereafter  mentioned)  the  central  part  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  mensa  is  slightly  hollowed.  By  the 
Cornu  Evangelii  is  meant  the  angle  to  the  left  of 
the  priest  celebrating,  by  Cornu  Epistolae  that  t6 
the  right.  These  phrases  must,  however,  it  would 
seem,  date  from  a  period  subsequent  to  that 
when  the  Gospel  was  read  from  the  ambo. 

III.  Material  and  form  of  altars. — It  is  admitted 
by  all  that  the  earliest  altars 'were  tables  of 
wood  ;  in  the  high  altar  of  the  church  of  S.  Gio- 
vanni Laterano  at  Rome  is  enclosed  an  altar  of 
the  tomb-like  form,  the  mensa  and  sides  formed 
of  wooden  planks,  on  which  St.  Peter  is  asserted 
to  have  celebrated  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  at 
Sta.  Pudenziana,  in  the  same  city,  fragu^ents  o{ 
another  are  preserved  to  which  the  same  tra- 
dition attaches.    [A  RCA.] 

This  shows  an  ancient  belief  that  altars  were 
of  wood.  And  there  is  abundant  proof  that  in 
Africa  at  least  the  Holy  Table  was  commonly  of 
wood  up  to  the  end  of  the  fourth  century. 
Athanasius,  speaking  of  an  outrage  of  the  Arians 
in  an  orthodox  church  {Ad  Monachos,  0pp.  i. 
847),  says  that  they  burnt  the  Table  ({vAfn; 
ykp  ^tf)  with  other  fittings  of  the  church.  Gp- 
tatus  of  Mileve,  describing  the  violence  of  the 
Donatists,  mentions  their  planing  afresh,  or 
breaking  up  and  using  for  firewood,  the  Holy 
Tables  in  the  churches  of  their  rivals  {Ve  SchiS' 
mate  Donatistarum  vi.  1,  p.  90  ff.) ;  and  St.  Augus- 
tine {Epist,  185,  c.  27)  declares  that  they  beat 
the  orthodox  Bishop  Maximinianus  with  the 
wood  of  the  altar  under  which  he  had  taken 
refuge.  In  England,  at  a  much  later  date,  if  we 
may  trust  William  of  Malmesbury  {Vita  S. 
Wuistani,  in  Pe  Gestis  Pontif.  Angl.  iii.  14), 
Wulstan,  bishop  of  Worcester  (1062-1095),  de- 
molished throughout  his  diocese  the  wooden 
altars  which  were  still  in  existence  in  England 
as  in  ancient  days,  "altaria  lignea  jam  inde  a 
priscis  diebus  in  Anglic."  Martene  {De  Antiq. 
Eccl.  Ritibus  i.  3)  and  Mabillon  {Acta  SS,  Bene- 
dict. Saec.  vi.,  pars  2,  p.  860)  have  shown  th.it 
wooden  altars  were  anciently  used  in  Gaol. 
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Yet  there  is  distinct  evideDce  of  the  exist- 
ence of  stone  altars  in  the  fourth  century. 
Gregory  of  Nyssa  {De  Christi  Baptitmate,  0})p. 
iii.  :i69)  speaks  of  the  stone  of  which  the  altar 
.was  made  being  hallowed  by  consecration.  To 
the  some  effect  St.  Chrysostom  (on  1  Cor,  Horn. 
20).  And  stone  became  in  time  the  usual  canon- 
ical material  of  an  altar.  The.  assertion  that 
Pope  Sylvester  (314-335)  fii-st  deci-eed  that 
altars  should  be  of  stone  rests  upon  no  ancient 
autliority  (Bona,  J)e  Reb,  Lit,  i.,  c.  20,  §  1). 
The  earliest  decree  of  a  council  bearing  on  the 
subject  is  one  of  the  provincial  council  of  Epjfona 
(Pamiers  in  France)  in  517,  the  26th  Canon  of 
which  (Brun's  Canones  ii.  170)  forbids  any  other 
than  stone  altars  to  be  consecrated  by  the  appli- 
cation of  Chrism. 

As  this  council  was  only  provincial,  its  decrees 
were  no  doubt  only  partially  received.  The 
14th  chap,  of  the  Capitularies  of  Charles  the 
Gi-eat,  A.D.  769  (Migne's  Patrohgia,  xcvii.  124), 
orders  that  priests  should  not  celebrate  unless 
*Mn  mensis  lapideis  ab  Episcopis  consecratis.'* 
This  seems  to  mark  a  period  when  the  use  of 
wooden  altai's,  although  disapproved  of^  was  by 
no  means  unknown.  In  the  Eastern  churches 
the  material  of  the  altar  has  been  deemed  a 
maitter  of  less  importance,  and  at  all  times  down 
to  the  present  day  altars  have  been  made  of 
wood,  stone,  or  metaL 

Assemani  (Bibl.  Oneiit.  iii.  238)  cites  a  Canon 
.of  a  Synod  of  the  Syro-Jacobites,  held  cii'ca  a.d. 
908,  which  orders  the  use  of  fixed  altars  of  stone, 
and  the  disuse  of  wood;  he  adds  that  in  the 
churches  of  the  Maronites  and  of  the  Jacobites 
the  altars  were  sometimes  of  wood,  sometimes 
of  stone  (compare  Neale,  Eastern  Ch,  Intr.  181). 
In  some  instances  at  the  present  day  pillars  of 
stone  are  used  to  support  a  mensa  of  wood. 

This  change  of  material  was  in  some  degree 
occasioned  or  accompanied  by  the  adoption  of  a 
different  type  of  form,  that  of  the  tomb.  Such 
adoption  has  been  usually  accounted  for  by  the 
supposition  that  the  tombs  in  the  Roman  cata- 
combs known  as  **  arcosolia "  were  used  during 
the  period  of  persecution  as  altars.  These  arco- 
solia were  formed  by  cutting  in  the  wall  of  the 
chamber  or  oratory,  at  a  height  of  about  three 
feet  from  the  floor,  an  opening  covered  by  an 
arch.  In  the  wall  below  this  opening  an  exca- 
vation was  made  sutBciently  large  to  receive  one 
or  sometimes  two  bodies,  and  this  was  covered 
by  a  slab  of  marble. 
*  Such  tombs  would  evidently  furnish  sutfici- 
.ently  convenient  altars,  but  there  appears  to  be 
some  deficiency  of  proof  that  they  wei*e  actually 
so  used  during  the  period  of  persecution,  to 
which,  indeed,  the  far  greater  number  are  by 
some  centui'ies  posterior.  Some  writers  assert 
tliat  up  to  the  time  of  St.  Sylvester  the  only 
altars  in  use  were  wooden  chests  [compare 
Arca]  carried  about  from  place  to  place  where- 
ever  the  Roman  bishop  had  his  habitation. 
Whether  this  opinion  be  or  be  not  well-founded, 
it  is  certain  that  traces  of  altars  occupying  the 
normal  position,  viz.,  the  centre  of  the  apse,  have 
been  found  in  the  oratories  of  the  catacombs. 
Bosio  and.Boldetti  state  that  they  had  met  with 
such,  the  one  in  the  cemetery  of  Priscilla,  the 
other  in  that  of  SS.  Marcellinus  and  Peter,  and 
Martignv  {Diet,  des  Antiq.  Chrei.  p.  58),  adds 
that  he  had  been  shown  bv  the  Cav.  de  Rossi  in 


the  cetnetery  of  Calixtus  the  traces  left  by  the 
four  pillars  which  had  supported  an  altar.  The 
date  of  the  altars  in  qnestion  does  not,  however, 
appear  to  have  been  clearly  ascertained. 

It  was,  however,  not  only  in  Rome  that  the 
memorials  of  martyrs  and  altars  were  doi^W 
associated;  the  83rd  Canon  of  the  Codex  Cak. 
Eccl,  Afric,  A.D.  419  (in  Brun's  Canones,  i. 
176)  orders  that  the  altaria  which  had  beeo 
raised  everywhere  by  the  roads  and  in  the  fields 
as  *'*■  Memoriae  Marty  mm,"  should  be  overtoraed 
when  there  was  no  proof  that  a  martyr  Ur 
beneatli  them;  and  blames  the  practice  of  erect* 
ing  altars  in  conseauenoe  of  dreami  and  ^  inancs 
revelationes." 

In  the  IMfer  PontificaUs  it  is  stated  that  Pope 
Felix  I.  (A.D.  269—274)  "  constitnit  snpxa  £epal- 
ci'a  martyrum  missas  celebrari,"  but  perhaps  the 
most  clear  proo&  of  the  prevalence  of  the  prac- 
tice of  placing  altars  over  the  remains  of  martyrs 
and  saints  at  an  early  period,  are  furnished  br 
passages  in  Prudentius,  particularly  that  so  often 
quoted  (Peristeph.,  Hymn  XL  v.  169—174):- 

*'  Talibns  Uippolyti  oorpas  mandatur  opertls 
Propter  ubt  apposite  est  ara  dioate  Deo, 

Ills  sacramenU  donatrix  mensa  eademqoe 
Gustos  fids  SDi  martyris  app(«its, 

Servat  ad  aetemi  spem  JudidB  ossa  aepnlcro 
Paseifc  Item  Sanctis  ttbricolas  dapibua.' 

The  practice  of  placing  the  altar  over  the  re- 
mains of  martyrs  or  saints  may  probably  have 
arisen  from  a  disposition  to  look  up6n  the  suffer- 
ings of  those  confessors  of  the  faith  as  analogous 
with  that  sacrifice  which  is  commemoi-ated  in 
the  Euchai-ist;  and  the  passage  in  the  Reve- 
lation (chap.  vi.  V.  9),  "  I  saw  under  the  altar 
the  souls  of  them  that  were  slain  for  the  word 
of  God,''  no  doubt  encoui-aged  or  instigated  the 
obsei'vance.  The  increasing  disposition  to  vene- 
rate mai'tyrs  and  their  relics  fostered  this  prac- 
tice, by  which,  as  Prudentius  says  {Pcristeph., 
Hymn.  III.  v.  211)— 

**  Sic  venerarier  ossa  libet 
Osisibus  altar  et  impositnm.'* 

And  it  took  firm  root  in  the  Western  Church; 
so  much  so  that  a, rule  has  long  been  established 
that  every  altar  must  contain  a  relic  or  relics, 
among  which  should  be  one  of  the  saint  in  whose 
honour  it  was  consecrated,  [Consecration  of 
Churches;  Relics.] 

This  practice,  no  doubt,  conduced  to  the  change 
of  material  from  wood  to  stone,  and  also  to  a 
change  of  form  from  that  of  a  table  to  that  of 
;  a  chest  or  tomb,  or  to  the  combination  of  the 
two.  The  table-form  seems  to  have  been  still 
common  in  Africa  in  the  early  pnrt  of  the  5th 
century :  for  Synesius  {Kardtrraa-is,  c  19,  p. 
303),  says  that,  in  the  terrors  of  the  Vandal 
invasion,  he  would  cast  himself  beneath  the 
altar,  and  clasp  the  columns  that  supported  it. 
The  annexed  woodcut  furnishes  an  example  of 
the  combination  of  the  table-form  with  the 
tomb-form.  It  was  discovered  in  the  ruins  of 
the  so-called  basilica  of  S.  Alessandro  on  the 
Via  Nomentana,  about  seven  miles  from  Rome, 
and  may  with  all  probability  be  ascribed  to  the 
fitlh  century.  The  mensa  is  a  slab  of  porphyry, 
the  rest  is  of  marble.  The  small  columns  were 
not  placed  «s  represented  in  the  woodcut  at  the 
time  when  the  sketch  from  which  it  is  taken 
was  made ;  they  were,  however,  found  close  by 


lU  ilur,  nd  tbtn  csd  be  little  doabt  bat  Ihnt 
thtf  wtn  DTJgiiullr  »  pIumL  Baneotb  th« 
iltir  u  a  *bsllo«  tiontion  lined  with  marble. 


in  (  nidi  [ha  hmn  of  St.  Aleinuder  are  believed 
\,.  hmve  been  deposited.  The  aquare  opening  in 
iat  cincellaled  lUb  uu  probably  used  for  the 
pnrpose  of  iDtrodncing  cloths  [baiNDKA],  which 
•tic  laid  on  the  tomb  of  a  saiat.  and  aiYerwarda 
;>rHeTT«d  ai  reltca.  A  part  q(  the  iaacriptiot]  on 
tea  loat:  what  moniiu  leads  "et 
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the  arcMnpuiriilg  mndcut.  This  altar  was 
found  in  the  neighbouThood  of  Auriol,  in  the 
d«|i«rtnient  of  the  Boiich«-dii-Rhi'ne,  in  France, 
and    [Dky   be   attributed  to   the  fifth    or   aiitb 

Martigny  {IHcl.  rfpj  Anlif/,  Chril.,  p.  59)  men- 
tions other  eiamples  In  which  the  menxa  ii  EDp- 
ported  bj-  fiTe  mlumiia,  one  being  in  the  centre. 
One  of  these  found  at  Aviguon  it  auppoeed  to 
hBTe  been  ended  by  S.  AgricoU  (dec.  A.D.  aSO> 
Another,  in  the  Uusee  at  Uaneilles,  he  attri- 
butes to  the  5th  centurj-,  and  a  thiid  he  laya 
eiists  in  the  crypt  of  the  cbnrch  of  St.  Uartha, 

lu  the  boptistery  of  the  cathedral  of  Ravenaa 
ia  an  altar  compoedof  a  inenaawitb  tnocolumoe 
nt,  and  a  quadmngtilar  block  of  nurble,  in 


«Un 


ig  the  < 


ro  Delia 


Thei 


opoeui 


Urn 


.  dedio 


The  alUr  in  the  Kpnichnl  chapel  >t  Ravenna. 
iMn  a>  "  SS.  Kaiiaro  e  Celao,"  i*  an  eiamplf 
ti  tbi  liDple  tamb'like  form.  The  chapel  wai 
boiit  ibont  A-D.  450,  and  thta  altar  may  be  of 
ntnal  tbe  lanta  date.  Accoiding  to  the  Rev.  B, 
W,bb  (J"WcVi  of  Continental  Erttrsiology,  p. 
iif)  it  is  compoaed  of  three  lUhi  of  nlabaater 
tuppodiDE  '  menia ;  on  the  ends  are  carved 
riiKei:  on  tbc  front  ii  a  crowi  between  two 
'hrep;  and  on  each  side  of  it  the  device  of  a 
rroKs  (Upended  froDi  a  wreath.  It  ia  ahewn 
10  the  tognviDg  of  the  chapel  in  Gaily  Knight's 
l-y-L  Ani.  of  fPUy. 

In  tlic  somewhat  earlier  mosaics  in  the  bap- 
tistry of  tlie  cathedral  of  Kavennn,  altan  art 
nprejented  as  tablet  sopportad  by  columns  with 
cipitali )  the  table*  are  represented  red  and  tht 
culiunns  gold,  indicating  pethapa  tbe  nie  of  por. 
[*VTj  and  gilt  broaie  n>  the  materials.  Kor 
tiiiiDi^h  the  tomb-like  fbrm  eventoaliy  Iwcame  in 
the  Western  Cborcb  the  ruling  one,  »»a  the  table, 
form  dinued.  for  eiample*  of  it  of  ■  date  even  ai 
Iste  as  the  thirUenth  ccntnrj  are  still  eitant. 


nHKlcm  brusa  door;  the  frr 


It  of  thia  block  hu 
lectural  character,  a 
leat,  and  bnnchei  of 


igrared  in  Heidar  and  Eiselherger's  ilitUtalter' 
Jhe  KvmtdfnJuaaU  ikt  Oesterreichiidien  Ji'niatr- 
!aai«  (i.  108)  ;  the  writer  of  that  work  ia, 
owever,  disposed  to  conaider  It  not  an  altar  but 
tabernacle. 

Mr.  Webb  (Slittclut  o^  Cant.  E-cktiofogy,  pp. 

430,  440)  mentions  two  atlara  at  Ravenna,  one 

'    the  crypt  of  S.  Giovanni  Kvnngetista,  (be  other 

the  nave  of  S.  Apallinare  in  Clasee,  of  Ibe  eome 

nn  at  that  of  the  baptistery  of  the  Cathedral 

detcribed  above,  and  aeema  to  consider  this  ar- 

nient  as  origioal ;  bnt  naya  of  the  nlUr  of 

thebnptisterr  that  it  was  the  tabernacle  of  the 


lid  Cat! 


^uiarkf 


-naa  of 
not  level,  bnt  alightly 
im  all  r«und. 
may  be  found  in  the 


the  alUr  in 

hollowed  ao  as  to  leave  a 
Many  notices  of  altar 
Liber  I'ontificalii  (otherw 
Bibliothecarim  de  Vitit  Pontifoun)  as  that  Pop* 
HiUrus  (A.i>.  461^67)  made  at  S.  Lorenzo  C 
L  m.  "altare  argenteum  pensans  libras  qnadni- 
ginU,"  that  Uo  III,  (a.d.  79*-816)  made  at  S. 
Giovanni  Lalerano  "nitare  mnjns  mime  m^- 
nitndinisdecnratum  ei  arjieato  puriisimo  pensona 
iginta  et 


n  thes< 


ind  In  It 


:s.ly  s 


erous  like 
I   that   the 


!sit 


the  quantttvof 
the  meUl  employed  ii  eviden'tlv  quite  iosulfic'ient 
to  furnish  the  Mile  mnterial  ;  but  we  are  not  told 
whether  the  altar  wan  constructed  of  atone  or  of 

In  a  mosaic  at  S.  Vitale,  at  Ravenna,  dating 
from  the  6th  century  (engraved  in  Webb's  Coni, 
Ecdes.  p.  4.17),  an  altar  doubtless  is  represented 
ai  atanding  on  feet  at  the  angles,  and  therefore 
of  the  Ubie  form.  It  has,  according  to  Mr. 
Webb,  an  ornamental  corering  of  white  linen 
with  D  hanging  beneath. 

The  annexed  woodcut  taken  from  the  same 
work  {p.  44D)  shows  an  elUr  simiUtly  re- 
jiresenled  in  ■  mosaic  in  S.  Apotlinare  in  Classe 
at  Ravenna.  Thia  church  wai  commenced 
between  5.14  and  538,  and  dedicated  between 
546  and  S52,  but  much  of  the  mosaic  waa  not 
executed  until  between  671  and  677  (HIibicb, 
AttckridHchen  A'trcAcn). 

Paal  the  Silentiary,  in  bU  poatical  deacription 


describe!  the  n)l*r  ta  of  gold, 

This  hu  of 

but  there  itill  eiisU  ui  tdtar  of  nlmasl  ,  . 
■plenddur,  thgugb  of  the  other  type,  til,  that  of 
the  tomb,  and  more  recent  bj  three  handred 
yenn.  Thi*  ii  the  hl)i;h  altnr  of  S.  Ambrogio,  at 
Milan,  mnde  in  A.ti.  i'iTr,  meaiaiing  T  ft,  3  in.  in 
leni^th  imd  4  H.  I  In.  in  height,  the  menu  being 
4  fV.  4  in.  vide.  The  front  i>  of  gold,  the  bxck 
nnd  sides  of  silver.  It  is  covered  with  lubjecta 
in  relief  in  panels  divided  by  bands  of  omnmenl. 

lire  Interapened.  The  subjects  on  the  hacli  are 
chiefly  Incidents  in  the  life  of  St.  Ambroi,; ; 
those  of  the  front  are  Christ  seated  within  an 
oval  compnrtment  within  a  cross.  In  the  branches 
of  which  are  the  armbols  of  the  t>aiigelisl«, 
figurei  of  tlie  Apostles  twin?  placed  alioca  and 
belonr.  On  the  right  and  left  are  subjects  from 
the  Gospels  or  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  On  the 
ends  of  the  altar  are  crosses  in  compartments, 
«u no uddinR  which  are  angels  in  various  attitudes 
of  luloratiDu.     It  i)  represented  in  the  woudci 


Two  examples  of  the  tomb-like  form,  of  stone 
and  of  earlier  date,  may  be  seen  in  the  l.-ileral 
apses  nf  the  baeilicin  charcb  which  forms  part 
of  S.  Stefano  at  Bol(^a.  These  perhaps  date 
from  the  7th  or  8th  centnrr.  On  one  are  a  emu 
and  two  peacocks,  and  an  Inscription  in  hononr 
of  S.  Vitalls ;  on  the  other,  figares  of  a  lion  and 
a  stag  or  oi.  It  is  not  clear  whether  these  were 
cnnstructeil  to  wrve  as  altars,  or  arc  tombs  con- 
verted to  that  use ;  but  the  first  seemi  the  more 
probable  suggestion. 

The  account  given  by  Ardo  Smaragdus,  in  his 
life  of  St.  Benedict  of  Aniane  (Ad.  SaHct.  Feb. 
vol.  ii.  die  12,  p.  614),  of  one  of  the  altars  con- 
etmcted  by  the  latter  in  the  church  of  that  place 
(in  A.i>.  782?),  is,  though  somewhat  obscure,  too 
nmirkable  to  be  passed  overj  the  altur  wis  hol- 
low witbiD,  having  at  the  back  a  litlie  door;  in 
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Uie  cavity  boxes  (capaae)  containing  nlia  wen 
preserved  on  non-feative  days.  Tfaii  ■'altan,' 
which  nas  the  high  altar,  waa  »  constmctol 
(in  altari . . .  tres  aras  cassavit  lubponi)  u  la 
syrobotiie  the  Trinity. 

It  is  difficult  to  find  the  date  at  which  it 
became  customary  to  incise  crossei,  nsaally  Sve 
in  number,  on  the  mensa  of  an  alUr;  they  do 
not  appear  to  eiist  on  the  mensa  of  the  wooden 
altar  in  S.  Giovanni  Laterano  at  Rome,  which  is 
no  doubt  of  an  early  date,  on  that  of  the  altar  of 
3.  Alessandro,  near  Rome,  or  on  those  of  the  eirlr 
alUis  at  Ravenna,  or  Auriol,  or  even  on  the  allar 
of  S.  Ambrogio.  Crosses  are  however  found  on 
the  portable  altar  which  waa  buried  with  SL 
Cuthbert  (A.D.  687).  The  iTei7  fragmentary 
stat«  of  this  object  makes  It  impoauble  to  deter- 
mine with  certainty  how  many  crosaee  were  on 
it.  Two  are  to  be  seep  on  the  oaken  bowil  to 
which  the  plating  of  silver  was  attached,  ukI 
two  on  the  plating  itself,  but  it  is  quite  possible 
that  originally  there  were  five  on  each.  In  the 
order  for  the  dedication  of  a  church  in  the 
Sacramenlar!/  of  Gregnrr  the  Great  (p.  1*8) 
the  bishop  consecrating  is  desired  to  mate 
crosses  with  holy  water  on  the  four  cnmen  nf 
the  attar;  hut  nothing  is  said  of  incised  erosse?. 

The  practice  of  making  below  the  mensa  a 
csTlty  to  contain  relics,  and  covering  this  by  a 
separate  atone  let  into  tlie  menu,  does  not  appear 
to  be  of  an  earljr  date.    [CDSgECKATiOH,] 

IV.  Btrwtural  accettoria  0/  tht  altar.— 
Usually,  though  not  invariably,  the  illar  was 
raised  on  steps,  one,  two,  or  three  In  number. 
From  these  steps  the  bishop  sometimes  preached  ; 
hence  Sidnoius  ApolL,  addlessing  Fanstut,  Itishsp 
of  Riei,  says  (Carm,  XVI.  \.  Viiy- 


Beneath  the  steps  It  became  customary,  frmn 
the  fourth  century  at  least,  at  Rome  and  wherever 
the  usages  of  Rome  were  Ihllowed,  to  construct 
a  small  vault  called  uonfessio ;  this  was  originaily 
a  mere  grave  or  repository  ftr  a  body,  as  at  S. 
Aleasaudro  near  Rome,  but  gradually  oipandrd 
intoa  vault,  a  window  or  grating  below  the  allar 
allowing  the  sarcophagus  in  which  the  bodv  of 
the  saint  was  placed  to  be  visible.     [COMPIssra] 

In  the  Eastern  Church  a  piadna  is  nsuallv 
found  under  the  altar  (Neale,  EtuUm  Glun-* 
lt\irod.  189),  called  ;^ai'f,  x'"'^  "^  "">re  com- 
monly SdAoffffa  or  AtXanrflisr.  What  the  an- 
tiquity of  this  practice  may  be  does  not  aeem  to 

WesUm  Church,  as  appean  from  the  Frankish 
miual  published  by  Mabillon  (Cftur^.  I}a&.  iii. 
^  13,  p.  3U),  where,  !n  consecrating  an  aitar. 
holy  water  is  to  be  poured  "  ad  basam."  So  the 
Grctjorijin  Sacrameiitari/,  p.  149. 

The  altar  waa  oiten  enclosed  within  rulings  of 
wood  or  metal,  or  low  walls  of  marble  slab; 
these  endosui-es  were  often  mentioned  by  early 
writers  under  the  names  "ambitus  altari', 
"circuital  altaria;"  the  railings  were  called 
"  cnncelli,"  and  the  alabs  "  tmnsenuae."  Some 
further  account  of  these  will  be  found  under  the 
words. 

Upon  these  enclosures  columns  and  arches  of 
ilver  were  olb-n  tiled,  and  veils  or  cortains  of 
ich  stulfi  suspended  from  the  arebes :  they  an 
frequently  mentioned  in  the  Lib.  Fanti/n  aa  in 
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in*  in^l.tiiM  whtre  Pngw  Leo  lit.  gnre  {16  rcili. 

k'  ^l  TriUi's  at  Kuuu. 

V.  C'iioriam,  othervise  umbrACulum,  Gr.  mi' 
$ir.tr.  llal.  baldiichLUA— 1>UWD  to  the  end  nf 
tm  [vrioil  wjlb  whii:li  we  are  now  concerned, 
an.1  eivn  later,  tlie  nlur  Tiu  usuftlly  covered  bf 
»  raniipr  nipported  by  coUiiuds,  llie  ciborium. 
Th<  wuiil  i>  DO  doubt  derived  rrom  the  Greek 
tiSa^ar,  tb«  primary  mennlog  of  which  is  the 
tii|-litu  ««ii-Tca«el  of  the  tsjl'liiQ  water-lily. 

It  1I144  not  agipeu  when  the  cibiiTiuni  caroe 
fitit  to  b«  in  lue,  though  thii  vti  proUihly  at  as 
larlr  a  date  aa  that  In  which  architectural 
()'leDiluur  wan  emplnfed  in  the  coDslruclion  of 
churFhei.  Augusti  quotei  Eusebius  (  Vil,  Const, 
«.  lib.  iii.  c  ^»)  OS  UiiDj  the  word  KiPipiiiy 
■  I'iFn  dewribiog  the  church  of  llie  l^pi 


rting  It 
;  but  in  tbb  there  tie 


:  by  which  lul 
liDUn  of  Kola  h: 


d  ftfH- 


Vrils  »re  mentioned  by  St.  Chr)-so>loni  (ffoi 
iii.  in  Epl^s.)  aa  withdrawn  at  the  coiiaecralii 
el  the  tocharist.  and  it  Is  probable  that  the 
«tre  attached  to  the  cibiiriuni  in  the  fashii 
t*(pre«nl«t    by    the     accompanving     woodeii 

leilinE   the  altar.     This    repretentation,   tnki 
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■ssra,  Toiior  and  PhIIjid' 


ificalis  in  the  long  catalogue  of  altnm  creeled  in 
ind  gjfta  made  to  churches  erected  in  Rome  und 
Kaplea  by  Consl.-inline,  unleiia  the  "liislii;iiiin" 
ofsilver  wcii!hiug'JDJ5Ibs.in  thebaKilicaofSl. 
John  LateruD  was,  aa  moM  have  thought,  a 
ciborium.  ilnch  doubt,  it  must  be  remcnil^i-ed, 
has  been  thrown  on  the  trustworthineiu  of  this 
part  of  the  Liher  J'oniijicaliaf  nor  doea  any  mon-* 
ti»D  of  one  occur  until  the  lime  of  I'ope  Syniuia- 
ehus  C-lii8— 5U>,  who,  it  is  staled,  made  at  S. 
Silreslro  a  ciborium  of  silrer  weighing  120  lbs. 
Mention  la  made  in  the  same  work  of  many 
other  ciboria  ;  they  are  generally  described  as  of 
silver  or  decorated  with  silver.  The  quantity  of 
meUl  Turiea  very  much :  one  at  S.  Paolo  f.  I.  m. 
is  said  to  hare  been  decorated  with  '^vlb  lbs.  of 
iiher,  that  of  St.  Peter's,  of  silvfir-gilt,  weighed 
'27IH  Ihs.  3  oi.,  and  th.it  at  S.  Giovanui  Ijiterano 
only  1227  lbs.  All  these  were  erected  by  Po]« 
Leo  III.  (7B5-816).  The  last  is  described  aa 
"cyborium    enm    columnia     suis    quatuor 


I    bisti 


pulch 


railiaTru"^ 


The 


ining  fror 


cnlnmn  to  columa  and  esclosi 
ciborium  in  St.  Sophia's,  its  erected  by  Justinian, 
la  described  by  Paul  the  Sileotiary  aa  having 
Jam  columna  of  eilrer  whidi  supported  an 
octagonal  pyramidal  dome  or  blunt  spire  cruwnei 
by  B  glo1«  hearing  a  cross.  From  the  arches 
hung  lich  veils  worcn  with  tignres  of  Christ,  i>l. 


Paul,  St.  I 


r.&c 


acted  n 


'  only  of  metal, 


Ciboria  » 
or  of  wood  covered  with  n: 
the  alabaster  columns  of  the  ciborium  of  the 
high  alUr  of  SL  Marlt'a  at  Venice  are  said  lo 
have  occupieil  the  same  position  in  the  chapel  of 
the  Greek    Emperor  at  Constantinople.      Thev 

history,  sculptured  in  relief,  and  appear  to  be  of 
aa  early  a  date  as  the  iHltt  century ;  but  perhaps 
the  earliest  ciborium  now  eiisting  ia  one  in  the 
church  of  S.  Apollinnre  in  Classe  at  ICavenaa, 
which  ia  shoMu  by  the  inscription  eni;niv&l  u|>in 
it  lo  have  been  erected  between  A.D.  806  and 
4.D.  810. 


nithdra' 


att-tchcd  to  them;  tiiese 
al\er  the  consecration  but  before  the  elevation  of 
the  Eucharist.  These  curtains  are  mentioned 
repeate^lly  in  the  liber  foolif.  as  gifts  made  by 
various  popes  of  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth 
centuriei,   «.  g,,    "  Vela   alba   holoserica    rosala 

tuor,"   given   to   S.    Maria   Maggiore    by    I'ope 
Leo  IIL  (A.r>.  795-816), 


ltd. 


,  nppea 


n  the  I 


le  Wes 


'  of  lhes< 


d].  No  eiborium  now  eiisling  at  Rome 
0  be  af  earlier  dnte  thno  the  tneltlh 
,  but  the  pmclice  oC  euspeiuilDg  tuch 
;lei  18  DO  doubt  much  earlier, 
ignj  is  of  opioion  that  besides  the  cibo- 
le  eolurons  of  which  rested  on  the  ground. 


VI.  Appendage!  of  the  Altar. — Id  ancient  tioiei 
nothing  wu  placed  opOD  the  altnr  but  the 
Altar-cloths  anil  the  sacred  Teuels  with  the 
Elemkntb.  a  feeling  of  rererence,  beys  Mar- 
tene  (At  Antiq.  Eel.  Bit.  i.  112),  permitted  Dot 
the  presence  of  anything  on  the  altar,  cicept  (he 
things  used  in  the  Holy  ObUliou.  Hence  there 
were  no  cflndlesticlis  on  the  allar,  nor  (aniess  on 
the  columns,  arches,  and  curtains  of  the  ci barium) 
any  images  or  pictures.  Even  In  the  ninth  ren- 
l.nry  we  tind  Leo  IV.  (an.  855)  limiting  the  objects 
which  might  lawfully  be  placed  on  the  altar  to 
the  shrine  containing  relics,  or  perehance  the 
codei  of  the  Goipets,  and  the  pyx  or  labernacle 
in  which  the  Lonl's  body  was  reserved  for  thi 
Tiaticum  of  the  sick.  {D  Cura  P  a  $  8 
in  Migne's  Patrolaiia,  OT  6  7 

The  Book  of  the  Gospe      seem  n    y    i 

r  been  frequently  placed    n     h        ta  i 

"liturgy '""  n  be  g  ce  b™  o 
■m  (X  Introd      88       A  mp  e 

in  the  freji«e  h    B  p        rr  at 

RsTennn  (Webb's  Conf.im)       7'      no  07     4       . 

With  regard  to  the  relics  of  saints,  the  ancient 
rule  was,  as  St.  Ambrose  tetls  us  lAd  Mnrcei- 
Itiuim.£/R'it.8a)"llle[Chri!'tas]superaltare  .  . 
iiti  [martyresi  sub  altari;"  and  this  was  the 
pinctice  not  only  of  the  age  of  St.  Ambrose,  bat 
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luch  later  times,  even  uij 

ninth  century,  as  Uabltlon  (_Acla  SS.  Jit 
•Kdid.  8aec.  iii.  Praefatio  $  105),  assurai  ns  ;  for 
inymoua  author  ol".  the  Lift  of  Serratio! 
of  Tongres  says  eipressly  thai  the  relics  of  thii 
saint,  when  translated  by  command  of  Chariei 
the  Great,  were  laid  before  the  altar,  as  loeii 
did  not  yet  presume  to  lay  anvthlng  eiespt  tht 
sacrifice  on  the  altar,  which  is'  the  Table  of  tht 
Lord  of  Hosts.  And  even  later,  Odo  of  CIuk»} 
tells  Ds  (_CoUaiioaei  ii.  S8)  that  when  Bemr 
(an.  895)  laid  the   relics  of  St.  Wi 


rf 


!  alUr,  th 


the  being  placed  '"ubi  majestas  divini  Hrst«rii 
solummodo  debet  cclebrari."  The  passage  o* 
Leo  IV.,  quoted  abore,  seems  in  feet  the  iir^t 
permlsiilon  to  place  a  shrine  containing  relics  on 
the  altar,  and  that  permission  was  cvidenllj  not 
in  accordance  with  the  general  nligioos  feeling 

In  the  early  centuries  of  the  Christian  Church, 
the  consecrated  bread  was  generally  reserred  in 
a  vessel  made  in  the  form  of  a  dove  and  sus- 
pended from  the  eiborium  [PERiffrERivH3,  or 
perhaps  in  some  cases  placed  on  a  lower  on  the 
altar  itself  (Liber  Ponlif.,  Innocent  1.  c.  57,  and 
Hilary,  c.  70).  Gregory  of  Toun  (De  Gloria 
Sf.trlyraiH  i.  8tt)  spealia  distinctly  of  the  deuon 
taking  the  turris  from  the  sacristy  and  placing 
It  on  the  altar,  but  this  seems  to  Kavs  contniDed 
the  unconsecrated  elements  [Turris],  and  to  have 
been  placed  on  the  altar  only  during  celebration  ; 
nor  does  the  reservation  of  the  coniecraled  bread 
in  the  turns,  capan  or  pyiis  on  the  altar  appear 
to  he  distinctly  mentioned  by  any  eacliet  autho- 
rity than  the  decree  of  Leo  IV.  quoted  above 
(Bmterim's  DetAicurtHgteiten,  ii.  2.  167  tt.\ 

No  instance  of  a  Cross  plni^  permanently  on 
the  mensa  of  an  allar  is  found  in  the  first  eight 
centuries,  ns  we  should  expect  from  the  decree 
of  Leo  IV.  The  vision  of  Probianu-s  (Soiomen, 
Hilt.  Ecd.  ii.  3.  p.  19)  ihowa  that  crosses  -wen 
«en  in  the  anctu.ry  (».a.,^^f,u.)  in  the 
fourth  century ;  the  cross  was  found  on  the  suoi- 
mit  of  the  eiborium,  as  in  the  great  chorch  of 
St.  Sophia  at  Constantinople  (Paul  the  Silentiarr, 
Deierip.  S.  Sophiae,  737  [al.  ii.  320]),  and,  in  aonie 
churches  both  at  Rome  and  in  Gaul,  suspended 
from  the  eiborium  over  the  allar  (Gregory  of 
Tours,  De  Gloria  Mart.  ii.  20),  hut  not  on'th* 
mensa  of  the  altar  itself.  A  cross  was,  however, 
placed  on  the  allar  during  celebration.  Sef 
diicrmn.  Geht.  i.  41. 

_  The   third  Canon  of  the   Second  Council    of 
Bruns's  Oinows  ii.  229),  " 


altari  n 


titulo  componalur 
it  be  reserved  a 


which  has 
B  Body  of  the 
imong  the  images 
lacie  on  me  rereiios,  but  under  the 
le  altar  itself,  might  possibly  refer  to 
■d  crow;  but  It  is  probably  rightlv 
IV  Dr.  Neale  (Enttem  Ch.  Introd.  520) 
'    ■    ■■  e  panicles  consecrated  should 
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a  have  been  used    tiir  the 
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fesUl  decoration  of  altars  a^  least  as  early  as 
the  sixth  century;  for  Venantios  Fortunatus 
{Carmina  riii.  9)  says,  addressing  St.  Rhadegond, 

*  Texiatis  variis  altarta  festa  coroais." 

They  appear  as  decorations  of  churches  as 
earlr  ss  th«  fonrth  century. 

Vil.  Nmnber  Kifaftan  in  a  Church. — ^There  was 
in  primitive  times  bnt  one  altar  in  a  church,  and 
th«  arrangements  of  the  most  ancient  Basilicas 
t«»tifT  to  the  &ct.  (See  Pagi  on  Baronius,  ann. 
31:),  No.  15.)  Eosebins  (Hist.  Eccl  x.  4,  §  45), 
io  the  description  of  the  great  church  at  Tyre, 
mentions  only  one  altar.  St.  Augustine  (on 
1  JckiL,  Tract.  3)  speaks  of  the  existence  of  two 
attars  in  one  city  (civitate)  as  a  visible  sign  of 
the  Donatist  schism.  But  his  words  should  per- 
haps not  be  taken  in  their  literal  sense ;  for  in 
the  time  of  St.  Basil,  there  was  more  than  one 
altar  in  Keo-Caesarea ;  for  he,  speaking  (Horn.  19, 
» (rorcb'ttin)  of  a  persecution  of  Christians  in  that 
citf ,  says  that  **  altars  (OlMrtcurHipm)  were  over- 
thrown!" 

The  Greek  and  other  oriental  churches  have 
cpeD  now  but  one  altar  in  each  church  (Renau- 
dot,  Lii.  Orietd.  i.  182) ;  nor  do  they  consecrate 
tike  Eocharist  more  than  once  on  the  same  day 
is  the  lame  place.  They  have,  however,  and  have 
had  for  several  centuries,  minor  altars  in  iropeic- 
(Ai|(ri«  or  side-chapels,  which  are  really  dis- 
tinct buildings.  Such  side-chapels  are  generally 
fonad  where  there  has  been  considerable  contact 
with  the  Latin  Church  (Neale,  Eastern  Churchy 
htrod.  183). 

Some  writers,  as  Martigny  (Diet  des  Antfq. 
O^rt.,  art,  AvUiy,  rely  upon  the  "  arcosolia  " 
or  altar-tombs  in  the  catacombs  as  proving  the 
early  use  of  many  altars:  two,  three,  and  more 
fQch  tombs  are  often  found  in  one  crypt,  and  in 
ooe  case,  a  crypt  in  the  cemetery  of  St,  Agnes 
Dear  Rome,  there  are  as  many  as  eleven  arco- 
solia (Marchi,  Mon.  deile  Arti  prim,  Crist.,  tav. 
rirr.,  xxxri.,  xxxvii.),  eisjht  of  which,  according 
to  Padre  MarcKi,  might  have  been  used  as  altars 
(p.  191);  but  there  seems  to  be  generally  a 
d^firiencyof  proof  that  such  tombs  were  actually 
so  a»6d,  nor  is  their  date  at  all  a  matter  of 
wrtaiflty  in  the  great  majority  of  cases. 

It  would  appear  probable  that  the  practice  of 
considering  the  tomb  of  a  martyr  as  a  holy  place 
fitted  for  the  celebration    of  the   Eucharistic 
lacrifice,  and  such  celebration  as  an  honour  and 
consolation  to  the  martyr  who  lay  below,  led  first 
to  the  use  of  several  altars  in  a  crypt  in  the 
cstacomhs  where  more  than  one  martyr  might 
r^-^t,  and  then,  when  the  bodies  of  several  martyrs 
had  been  transferred  to  one  church  above  ground, 
to  the  construction  of  an  altar  over  each,  from 
a  wish  to  leave  none  unhonoured  by  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  Eucharist  above  his  remains.     Such 
ideas  were  prevalent  as  early  as  the  beginning  of 
the  fifth  century,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  writings 
of  Prudentius  (Peristeph.  Hymn.  XI.  v.    169- 
174;  Hymn.  III.  v.  211),  Pope  Damasus,  and  St. 
Maximns,  Bishop  of  Turin  (jSermo  LXIII.  De  na- 
f  tAT  aaacfonan ;  v.  Marchi,  p.  142  et  seq.).     At 
that  period,  and  indeed  long  after,  the  disturbance 
of  the  relics  of  saints  was  held  a  daring  and 
"freely  allowable  act,  and  was  prohibited  by 
Tbeodosins  and  much  disapproved  of  by  Pope 
^^wgory  the  Great ;  nor  was  it  until  some  cen- 
turies later  that  the  increasing  eagerness  for  the 


possession  of  such  memorials  was  gratified  by  the 
dismemberment  of  the  holy  bodies. 

It  has  been  contended  that  more  than  one 
altar  existed  in  the  Cathedral  of  Milan  in  the 
latter  part  of  the   fourth  century.     That  St. 
Ambrose  more  than  once  uses  the  plural  *'al- 
taria"  in  connection   with  the   church   proves 
nothing,   for    **altaria"    frequently   means   an 
altar;  but  in  describing  the  restoration  of  the 
church    to   the  orthodox   (an.   385),  after  the 
attempt  of  the  Arians  to  occupy  it,  he  has  been 
understood  to  say  that  the  soldiers  rushing  in 
kissed  the  altar :  hence  it  is  argued  that,  as  they 
could  not  reach  the  altar  of  the  Bema  or  sanc- 
tuary, which  was   closed  to  the   people,  there 
must  have  been  at  least  one  altar  in  the  nave. 
But  the  words  "  milites  irruentes  in  Altaria  os- 
culis  significare  pacis  signum  "  (ad  Marcellinimy 
£p.  33)  seem  rather  to  imply  that  the  soldiers 
rushing  into  the  Bema  signalized  by  their  kisses 
the  making  of  peace.     Altaria  is  used  in  the 
same  sense,  as  equivalent  to  "  sanctuary,"  in  the 
Theodosian  Codex.     [Altartum.]    However  this 
may  be,  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  century  we  find 
distinct  traces  of  a  plurality  of  altars  in  Western 
churches.     Gregory  of  Tours  (De  Gloria  Mar- 
tyrum  i.  33)  speaks  of  saying  masses  on  three 
altars  in  a  church  at  Braisne  near  Soissons ;  and 
Gregory  the  Great  (Epist.  v.  50)  says  that  he 
heard  that  his  correspondent  Palladius,  bishop 
of  Saintonge,  had  placed  in  a  church  thirteen 
altars,   of  which  four  remained   unconsecrated 
for  defect  of  relics.     Now  certainly  Palladius 
would  not  have  begged  of  the  Pope,  as  he  did, 
relics  for  his  altars,  if  the  plurality  of  altars 
had  not  been  generally  allowed.     Moreover,  the 
Council  of  Auxerre  of  the  year  578  (Can.  10; 
Bruns's  Canones  li.  238)  forbade  two  masses  to 
be  said  on  the  same  day  on  one  altar,  a  prohi- 
bition which  probably  contributed  to  the  multi- 
plication of  altars,  which  was  still  further  acce- 
lerated by  the  disuse  of  the  ancient  custom  of 
the  priests  communicating  with  the  bishop  or 
principal  minister  of  the  church,  and  the  intro- 
duction of  private  masses,  more  than  one  of 
which  was  frequently  said  by  the  same  priest  on 
the  same  day  (Walafrid  Strabo,  De  Reb,  Eccl, 
c.  21).     Bede  {Hist.  Eccl,  v.  20)  mentions  that 
Acca,  bishop  of  Hexham  (deposed  an.  732),  col- 
lected for  his   church  many  relics  of  apostles 
and  mai'tyrs,  and  placed  altars  for  their  vene- 
ration, **  distinctis  porticibus  ad  hoc  ipsum  intra 
muros  ejusdem  ecclesiae,"    placing  a  separate 
canopy  over  each  altar  within  the  walls  of  the 
church.    There  were  several  altars  in  the  church 
built  by  St.  Benedict  at  Aniane  {Acta  Sanctorum, 
Feb.  ii.  614). 

In  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries  the  num- 
ber of  altars  had  so  increased  that  Charlemagne, 
in  a  Capitulary  of  the  years  805-6  at  Thionville, 
attempted  to  restrain  their  excessive  multiplica- 
tion. See  Capitula  infra  Ecclesianij  c.  6  (Migne's 
Patrol,  97,  283). 

This  was  not  very  efi\»ctual,  and  in  the  ninth 
century  the  multiplication  of  altars  attained  a 
high  point,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  plan  of  the 
church  of  St.  Gall  in  Switzerland  [Churcu], 
prepared  in  the  beginning  of  that  century.  In 
this  are  no  less  than  seventeen  altars.  The 
will  of  Fortunatus  Patriarch  of  Grado  (dec, 
c.  A.D.  825)  also  affords  proof  of  the  increase  in 
the  number  of  alters  then  in  active  progress:  in 
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one  oratory  he  placed  three  altars,  and  five  others 
in  another  {Marin,  Com,  dei  Veneziani,  t.  i. 
p.  270). 

Vlll.  Places  ofAHars  in  Churches. — From  the 
earliest  period  ot  which  we  have  any  knowledge, 
the  altar  was  usually  placed,  not  against  the 
wall  as  in  modem  times,  but  on  the  chord  of  the 
apM,  when,  as  was  almost  invariably  the  case, 
the  church  ended  in  an  apse ;  when  the  end  of 
the  church  was  square,  the  altar  occupied  a 
corresponding  position.  St.  Augustine  therefore 
says  {Sermo  46,  c.  1.)  "  Mensa  Christi  est  ilia  in 
medio  posita."  The  officiating  priest  stood  with 
his  back  to  the  apse  and  thus  faced  the  congi'e- 
gation.  In  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  and  a  very  few 
other  churches,  the  priest  still  officiates  thus 
placed;  but  though  in  very  many  churches, 
particularly  in  Italy,  the  altar  retains  its  ancient 
position,  it  is  very  rarely  that  the  celebrant 
does  so. 

That  such  was  the  normal  position  of  the  altar 
is  shown  by  many  ancient  examples,  and  by  the 
constant  usage  of  the  Eastern  churches.  The 
ancient  rituals  invariably  contemplate  a  detached 
altar  as  when,  in  the  Sacramentary  of  Gregory, 
m  the  order  for  the  dedication  of  a  church  (p. 
148),  the  bishop  is  directed  to  go  round  the  altai* 
(vadit  in  circuitu  altaris),  or  in  the  Sacramentary 
of  Gelasius  where  the  subdeacon  (L.  1,  cxlvi.) 
is  directed,  afler  having  placed  the  Cross  on  the 
altar,  to  go  behind  it  (vadis  retro  altai'e). 

Exceptions  at  an  early  date  to  the  rule  that 
the  altar  should  be  detached,  are  of  the  gi'eatest 
rarity,  if  we  except  the  tombs  in  the  catacombs, 
which  have  been  supposed  to  have  been  used  as 
altars.  It  is  possible,  also,  that  in  small  chapels 
with  rectangular  terminations,  as  the  chapel 
of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  annexed  to  the  bap- 
tistery of  the  I^teran,  the  altar  may  for  con- 
venience have  been  placed  against  the  wall. 
When,  however,  it  became  usual  to  place  many 
altars  in  a  church  it  was  found  convenient  to 
place  one  or  more  against  a  wall ;  this  was  done 
in  the  Cathedral  of  Canterbury  [Church],  where 
the  altar  enclosing  the  body  of  St.  Wilfrid  was 
placed  against  the  wall  of  the  eastern  apse; 
another  altar,  however,  in  this  case  occupied  the 
normal  position  in  the  eastern  apse,  and  the 
original  high  altar  was  placed  in  the  same 
manner  in  the  western  apse. 

In  the  plan  of  the  church  of  St.  Gall,  prepared 
in  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century,  the  places 
of  seventeen  altai*s  are  shown,  but  of  these  only 
two  are  placed  against  walls. 

In  a  few  instances  the  altar  was  placed  not  on 
the  centre  of  the  chord  of  the  arc  of  the  apse  but 
more  towards  the  middle  of  the  church ;  such 
was  the  case  in  S.  Paolo  f.  1.  m.  at  Rome,  if  the 
altar  occupies  the  original  position.  In  this  in- 
stance it  stands  in  the  transept.  In  some  other 
.  early  churches  at  Rome,  the  altar  occupies  a  posi- 
tion more  or  less  advanced.  The  Lib.  Pontif,  tells 
us  that  in  the  time  of  Pope  Gregory  IV.  (A.D.  827- 
844)  the  altar  at  S.  Maria  in  Trastevere  stood  in 
a  low  place,  almost  in  the  middle  of  the  nave  (in 
humili  loco  paene  in  media  testudine),  the  Pope 
therefore  i*emoved  it  to  the  apse,  and  the  altar 
at  S.  Maria  Maggiore  seems  to  have  been  in  the 
time  of  Pope  Hadrian  I.  (a,d.  772-795),  as 
appears  from  the  account  in  the  same  book  of  the 
alterations,  effected  by  that  Pope  in  that  church. 
It  is  thought  by  some  that  in  the  large  circular 


or  octagonal  churches  of  the  fourth  and  fifth 
centuries,  as  S.  Lorenzo  Maggiore  at  Milan,  and 
S.  Ste&no  Rotondo  at  Rome,  the  altar  was  placed 
in  the  centre. 

In  the  churches  of  Justinian's  period  con- 
structed with  domes,  there'  is  usually,  as  at  St. 
Sophia's  Constantinople  and  S.  Vitale,  Ravenna,  a 
sort  of  chancel  intervening  between  the  central 
dome  and  the  apse;  when  such  is  the  case,  the 
altar  was  placed  therein. 

IX.  Use  of  Pagan  Attars  for  ChristioA  purposes, 
— Pagan  altars,  having  a  very  small  supei^cies, 
are  evidently  ill  suited  for  the  celebration  of  the 
Eucharist ;  nor  would  it  appear  probable  that  a 
Christian  would  be  willing  to  use  them  for  that 
purpose;  neveilheless,  traditions  all^e  that  in 
some  cases  pt^an  altars  were  so  used  (v.  Mai^ 
tigny  ai't.  Autel)^  and  in  the  church  of  AriJje  in 
Servia,  a  heathen  altar  sculptured  with  a  figure 
of  Atys  forms  the  lower  part  of  the  altar. 
(Mittheil.  der  K  K,  Central  Coman,  zur  Erfor- 
schung  und  Erhaltung  der  Baxtdenkmaky  Vienna, 
1865,  p.  6.)  Such  altars,  or  fragments  of  them, 
were,  however,  employed  as  materials  (par- 
ticularly in  the  bases)  in  the  construction  of 
Christian  altars.  Instances  are  stated  by  Mar- 
tigny  to  have  been  observed  in  the  churches  of 
St.  Michele  jn  Vaticano  and  of  St.  Nicholas  de' 
Cesarini  at  Rome. 

X.  Portable  Altars  {aitaria  portatilia,  gesia- 
toria,  viatica)  are  probably  of  considerable  anti- 
quity ;  inde^,  it  is  evident  that  from  the  time 
when  the  opinion  prevailed  that  the  Eucharist 
could  not  be  fitly  celebrated  unless  on  a  conae- 
crated  mensa  or  table,  a  portable  altar  became  a 
necessity.  Constantino  the  Great  (Sozomen,  ffist. 
Eccl,  i.  8)  carried  with  him  on  his  campkigns  a 
church-tent,  the  fittings  of  which  no  doubt  in- 
cluded a  portable  altar,  as  the  pai'ticipation  of 
the  mysteries  is  especially  mentioned.  Bede 
(^Hist,  Eccl,  V.  10)  tells  us  that  the  two  Hewalda, 
the  English  missionaries  to  the  continental 
Saxons  (an.  692),  took  with  them  sacred  vesseU 
and  a  consecrated  slab  to  serve  as  an  altar  (taba- 
lam  altaris  vice  dedicatam) ;  and  bishop  Wulfram, 
the  apostle  of  Friesland  (before  740X  was  aocos- 
tomed  to  carry  with  him  on  his  journeys  a  port- 
able altar,  in  the  midst  and  at  the  four  corners 
of  which  were  placed  relics  of  saints  (Jonas  in 
Surius's  Hid.  Sanctorum  ii.  294).  The  portable 
altar  of  St.  Willebrord  is  described  by  Brower 
{Annal  Trevirens.  an.  718,  §  112,  p.  364);  it 
bore  the  inscription :  "  Hoc  altare  Willebrordus 
in  honore  Domini  Salvatoris  consecravit,  supra 
quod  in  itinere  missarum  oblationes  Deo  ofierre 
consuevit,  in  quo  et  continetur  de  ligno  crucis 
Christi  et  de  sudario  capitis  ejus."  This,  how- 
ever, is  probably  not  a  contemporary  inscrip- 
tion, and  the  genuineness  of  the  relic  may  per- 
haps be  doubted.  St.  Boniface  also  carried  an 
altar  with  him  in  his  journeys.  And  the  monks 
of  St.  Denys,  when  accompanying  Charles  the 
Great  in  his  campaign  against  the  Saxons, 
carried  with  them  a  wooden  board,  which,  covered 
with  a  linen  cloth,  served  as  an  altar  (Anonym us 
de  Mirac,  S.  Dionysii  i.  20,  in  Mabillon,  Acta  &S, 
Ben.  saec.  iii.  pt.  2,  p.  350). 

These  portable  altars  seem  to  have  been  in 
almost  all  cases  of  wood.  Not  until  the  latter 
part  of  the  eighth  century  do  we  find  instances 
of  such  altars  being  made  of  any  other  material. 
The  capitulary  of  796  (quoted  above)  seems  to 


njoia  tht  luc  of 

/■IkJuK  liL  c  3  i  Id  Ilinli 
luibidi  uf  j>tiac  ta  ct\A\ 

ir^U,"  vhiuh  table  ini);ht 
a^;n  pctn  *Dt  licio  hoDBi 
iB{  be  cgrrect,  the  U«I  1* 


tablets  for  [lortiililc  us  well 


«  [Asr 


.  (Bial 


Qof 


lUaivinii^kalin  iv.  I,  llXi) 
Hjtb  **tubUi:ia^^^  and  fcupposa  that  it  meaos  a 
ttiick  fiMce  of  wood.  An  "  altare  (wrtatile  "  is 
lui  lo  hiva  been  gireo  bj  Cfaarlu  the  Bald  to 
[he  BMulei}  uf  St.  Deuvs  at  Puin,  square  in 
iki)c,  made  of  porphcry  Kt  in  gold,  nnil  coa- 
[jinia;  nlits  of  Si,.  Jamei  the  Lea^,  St.  Stephen, 
uJSt.  Vinceat  (^6.107). 

A  portable  altar  of  wood  ia  preferred  in  the 
cbarch  of  S.  Alaria  in  Cumplltlli  at  Horat, 
ibich  iiiaid  to  hnre  belonged  to  Si.  Gregory 
■'    ■  '    't  does  not 


k(i.k 


high  an  Bnti^nitj,     Pro- 
>g  eiumple  ii  to  be  foiind 


uui  mat  arnicn  wax  Ibuuu  wim  tne  oonei  oi 
it.  Catibett  (dec  *.t).  tiSJ)  in  the  cathedral  of 
hirham,  and  doubtlesa  belonged  to  him:  it  i> 
ow  pEeaerred  in  the  chapter  librarj.  The  an-. 
.Eud    woodcut    Kill    render    any   detailed   de- 


•rri|itJon  needless:  it  meaaurei  6  inche)  bj  &\, 
uit  ii  cooipotKid  of  wood  corerrd  with  verr  thin 
■ilver:  on  the  wood  i>  ioacribed  in  honob  .  . 
I.  FETST  .  .  and  two  crones.  The  lente  of  the 
letlen  oi  the  silrer  has  not  been  utislactarilf 
mit  oqt  (t.  .^.  CtOhliert,  by  Jamei  Rnine, 
p.  2uO).  A  limilar  portable  altar  is  recorded  by 
^tintoa  of  Durham  (Monumenta  HtH.  llrit.  p.  659 
D)  lo  liare  been  foDiid  on  the  breast  of  St.  Acca, 
Biibop  of  Hexham  <ob.  i.B.  740),  when  hie  body 
wu  cibamal  mora  than  300  yean  aflerwanls. 
It  aat  of  two  pieces  of  wood  joined  by  Ailrer 
a-uKaadoD  it  wu  cot  the  inscription,  "  Aline 
Ttioitati  agie  Sophie  Sanctae  Manae."  Whether 
Rli«  wm  placed  in  it,  the  writer  adds,  is  not 
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chnixhesis  a  sqnare  rlab  of  wood.itone  or  metal, 
which  the  elemcDts  arc  coDseci-ated,  in  &cl,  a 
portable  altar.   [Atica.} 

In  the  Greek  Cburcb  the  substitute  for  a  |>ort- 

le  altar  wai  the  AktimkNsiOh. 

For  the  consecration  of  altars,  see  Consecra 

OS  OF  CnUBCHES. 

XI.  LUtralure.—'BtsMtt  the  works  quoted  in 

is  article,  the  fullowing  may  be  mentioned  :  — 

J.  B.  Tillers.  DisacriatiiM  eur  la  I'rincipata 

Auleb,  la    Clolurt   da  CAaar  el   ha  Juh^a  del 

Bglises!  Paris,  IHSS,     J.  Fabriciuj,  De  Aria  Ve- 

leram  Oirtstimorum :  Helmatadt,  I  B9a    G.Voigt, 

Thi/siaitgriiilogia,  iga  De -Altanlm)  Vrtirum  tSris- 

lianomm:  Ed.  J.  A.  Fabricins;  Hamburg,  1709. 

3.  T.  Schonland.  HMor.  Xachrichl  (wn  AHan^: 

Leipzig,  1T16.     J.  G.  Gerel.  Dt  Velenim  Chris- 

titiaor«m  Attaribai :  Anspach,  1755,     J.  T.  Trei- 

ber,  De  a'itu  Attaritini  hi-ihi  Orieatem:  Jena, 

168.     Kaiser,  Diaserlatio  De  AHa.'ibia  I'oHa- 

Una:    Jena,    lij95.      Beideloff,    Der    ChrinL 

rior:  KUmberg,  1838.  [A.  N.] 

ALTAH  CLOTHS  ((>"iaimina,  pallia  or 
paliie  iiUari).  In  Greek  writers,  'A^^io,  j^^i- 
ft^jUOTo,  irdfifia,  wAvtiora,  iytvral^  and  in 
autfaora  "  infimae  aetatis,"  ri  nariiinipaii.  and  ri 
■pa*ii9^6por).  Gotha  of  different  kinds,  and  of 
'ariouB  matorials  (in  th«  earliest  ages,  probably 
if  linen  only),  must  hBTe  been  used  in  connection 
with  the  celebration  of  Holy  Communion  from 
the  vary  earliest  times.  They  were  needed 
partly  for  tiie  eorering  of  the  holy  iJibie,  and  of 
the  oblations,  and  of  the  consecrated  elemeuts 
(CobfObaLe]  ;  partly  also  for  the  deausing  of 
the  sacred  vessels,  and  the  like  [Mapp*].  The 
first  of  these  uses,  of  which  we  have  now 
irticolarly  to  speak,  ts  referred  to  by  St. 
Optatus,  Bishop  of  Milevis  iu  Africa  (circ  370 
-.)  as  matter  of  general  notoriety.     '•  Who  is 

knows  not  that  during  the  celebration  of  the 
myiterieii  the  wood  of  the  altar  is  covered  with 
a  linen  cloth  ('ipsa  lij;Da  linteamiue  cooperirl,'  " 
De  Schitn.  Ilonat.  lib.  \\.  c.  i.  p.  93.)  With 
thii  we  may  compnre  the  allusion  made  bv 
VictorVitenti8(Z'F/'erwc..^/ric.  lib.!,  cap.  13). 
Writing  in  the  year  487,  he  says  that  Genseric, 
the  Vandal,  some  siity  year*  before,  sent  Pro- 
culus  into  Zeugitana,  and  the  latter  required 
the  veuels  used  in  holy  ministry,  and  the  tMwks, 
to  be  given  np;  and  when  these  were  refused 
Ihey  were  violently  seiied  by  the  VanJals,  who 
"  rapaci  manu  cuncla  depopulabantur,  atque  de 
pilliis  altaris  proh  nefns  !  camisias  {shirte)  sibi 
"'■■"■        'ic  6th  century 


■■tabuut" 


>till  ii 


:  in  Ihe  Abyseini 


of  Toun 


r,  with 


id  with  a  ailkcu 
cloth  during;  the  celebration  of  mass.  "Cum 
jam  altariam  cum  oblationibus  palljo  serico 
opertam  esset"  (^I'lf.  Franc,  rii.  '22;  compare 
Habillon,  LUnrgia  Galtkana,  p.  41).  A  little 
later  in  Ihe  Bamepasaage  he  s|Kakaof  one  claim- 
ing right  of  sanclaary  in  the  chnrch,  and  laying 
hold  on  the  "pallae  allariii"  for  his  protection. 

fonnd  of  any  pallia  altaris  among  the  many  do- 
nntions  to  churches  recorded  by  Anastasius,  till 
after  the  close  of  the  6th  centnrv.  Writing  of 
VitAlianns  Papa  (ted.  658-67'J),  Anastasius  says 
that  in  his  time  the  Fjnperor  Conslana  came  to 
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exercitn  sno,"  attended  hj  his  gaards,  the  clergy 
coming  out  to  meet  him  with  wax  tapers  in  their 
hands ;  and  he  offered  upon  the  altar  "  pallium 
Auro  textile,"  or,  according  to  another  reading, 
^'pallam  auro  textilem,"  after  which  mass  was 
celebrated  (Anast. BiU.  135, 1. 15;  Migne,  P.  C.  C. 
tom.  128,  p.  775).  The  same  writer,  speaking 
of  Zacharias  Papa  {sed.  741-752),  says  tliat  he 
"  fecit  vestem  super  aitAre  beati  Petri  ex  auro 
textam,  habentem  nativitatem  Domini  et  Salva^ 
toris  nostri  Jesu  Christi,  omavitque  earn  gemmis 
pretiosis."  The  earliest  monument  in  the  west, 
showing  an  altar  (or  holy  table)  set  out  for  the 
celebration  of  «'mass,"  is  of  the  10th  or  11th 
century  (  Vedicurium  Christianum,  PI.  xliii.),  one 
of  the  frescoes  in  the  hypogene  church  of  S. 
Clemente  at  Rome.  The  holy  table  is  there 
covered  with  a  white  cloth,  which  is  pendent  in 
front,  but  apparently  not  so  on  the  two  sides. 
A  richly  ornamented  border,  several  inches  in 
breadth,  appears  on  the  lower  edge  of  this  *■"  lin- 
teamen  "  (if  such  be  intended)  as  it  hangs  down 
in  front  of  the  altar. 

The  allusions  in  Greek  writers  of  early  date 
correspond  in  character  with  those  above  quoted. 
In  the  collection  of  Canons  £cclesiastical  (2i/K- 
rcry/Mi  Katydvttv)  formed  by  Photins  of  Constan- 
tinople, the  earliest  in  date,  bearing  upon  this 
point,  is  one  of  the  so-called  "  Canons  of  the 
Apostles  "  (Kay.  73)  to  this  effect :  *'  Let  no  one 
alienate  for  his  own  private  use  any  vessel  of 
gold  or  of  silver,  which  has  been  set  apart  for 
Joly  use  "  {JkyiaffB*¥\  "  or  any  linen  "  (JbB6iniv) ; 
and  the  inference  we  naturally  draw  that  the 
.** linen"  here  spoken  of  has  reference  to  altar 
linen  (perhaps  also  to  ministering   vestments) 
is  confirmed  by  the  subsequent  Isngiuige  of  the 
first  and  Second  Councils  of  Constantinople.     In 
Canons  1  and  10,  after  quoting  the  ^'  Canon  of 
the  Apostles"    above   mentioned,    the  Council 
identifies  the  h06irn  of  that  earlier  canon  with 
^  <r*$afffAia  t^j  aylas  rpawdCnf  Mvrii,  "  the 
sacred  covering  of  the  holy  table."    On  the  other 
hand  a  passaG;e  of  Theodoret,  which  has  been 
alleged  (Martigny,  Vict  des  Antiq.  Chr^tennes^ 
in  voc.  *  Autel ')  tis  proving  the  use  of  rich  cloths 
for  the  altar  early  in  the  4th  century,  has  pro- 
bably a  very  different  meaning  from  that  attri- 
buted to  it.     The  word  Buciaurz^ptov  in  early 
ecclesiastical  Greek  is  more  frequently  used  in 
the  sense  of  the  whole  space  immediately  about 
the  holy  table,  the  "sanctuary,"  than  of  the 
**  altar  "  itself.    When  therefore  Theodoret  states 
(^Hist,  EccL  lib.  i.  cap.  xxix.  aL  cap.  xxxi.)  that 
at  the  consecration  of  a  church  at  Jerusalem,  in 
the  time  of  Constantine  the  Great,  ZiticotTfiMo 
r6  dtiov  Bvtruurr'iipioy  0affi\iKois  re  iropaircrct- 
afuuriv  iral  KtifjniiKlois  KiBoKoW^ots  xp^^^^%  ^^^ 
reference  is  in  all  probability  to  rich  curtains,  or 
"  veils,"  hung  about  the  sanctuary,  not  to  altar- 
cloths  properly  so  called.     Much  more  certainly 
to  the  purpose  is  a  passage  of  St.  Chrysostom 
{Hum.  1.  ai,  li.  in  Matt.  cap.  xiv.  23,  24),  part 
of  a  homily  originally  delivered  at  Antioch,  in 
which  he  draws  a  contrast  between  the  cover- 
ings of  silk,  often  ornamented  with  gold  {xpvfr&- 
vturra  ^Ti/SA^/iara),   bestowed   upon   the   holy 
table,  and  the  scanty  covering  grudgingly  given, 
or  altogether  refused,  to  Christ  in  the  person  of 
His  poor  members  upon  earth.     Among  the  Acts 
of  the  Council  of  Constantinople,  held  in  the  year 
536,  is  preserved  (Labbe's  Concilia^  by  Mansi, 
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tom.  ix.  pp.  1102,  3)  a  curious  lettei  drawn  up 
by  the  clergy  of  the  church  of  Apamea  in  Syria 
Secunda.     They  complain  of  the  iniquitous  con- 
duct of  Severus,  bishop  of  Antioch,  zxA  of  their 
own  bishop  Petrus ;  and  amid  many  grave  charge* 
brought  against  the  latter,  one  is  that  owing  to 
the  gross  carelessness  (worse  than  carelessness  is 
charged  by  the  letter)  with  which  he  celebrated 
the  Holy  Liturgy,  the  purple  covering  of  the 
altar  was  defiled  {icarixp^^*  vr^futrt  rov  oe- 
WTOV  Bvffieumiplou  r^v  oKovpyiBa),     In  the  7th 
and  8th  centuries  we  find  evidence  that  these 
richer  coverings  of  the  altar  were  in  some  cases 
adorned  with  symbolic  ornaments  and  with  pic- 
tures of  saints  (xopoKTriptf  ayiww)^  which  in- 
curred the  condemnation  of  the  Iconoclasts,  who 
carried  them  away  together  with  images  and 
pictures  of  other  kinds.     So  we  learn  from  Ger- 
manns  of  Constantinople,  early  in  the  8th  centur)* 
(Scti.  Germani  Patriarchae  de  Sanctis  Synodis,  kc 
apud  Spiciie<j.  Rom,  A.  Mai,  tom.  vii.  p.  62X 
On  the  other  hand,  in  times  of  grievous  public 
calamity,  we  read,  in  one  instance  at  least,  of  the 
altar  as  well  as  the  person  of  the  bishop  and  his 
episcopal  throne  being  robed  in  black.     So  Theo- 
dorus   Lector  records  of  Acacins,  patriarch  of 
Constantinople :  iral  iwr6v  iral  r6v  Bp6¥0v  md 
T^  Bvcuurriipiov  fu\aroTs   MufMOffttf  ^fi^UtrfP. 
In  the  later  liturgical  offices  (see  Goar,  EucM. 
Grace,  pp.  623,  627,  sqq.),  and  in  writers  such 
as  Symeon  of  Thessalonica  (circ  1420  a.d.),  we 
find  mention  of  an  inner  covering  of  linen,  known 
as  icotr<£<rapica,  and  of  a  second  and  more  costly 
covering   without.       Patriarch    Symeon   makes 
farther  mention  of  four  pieces  of  cloth  on  each 
of  the  four  corners  of  the  altar.    **Thc  holv 

m 

table  hath  four  pieces  of  woven  cloth  (r4aoapa 
fi4pri  uipdfffjLoros)  upon  the  four  comers  thereof; 
and  that  because  the  fulness  of  the  Church  was 
formed  out  of  all  the  quarters  of  the  world ;  and 
on  these  four  pieces  are  the  names  of  the  four 
Evangelists,  because  it  was  by  their  instrnnient- 
nlity  that  the  Church  was  gathered,  and  the 
Gospel  made  circuit  of  the  whole  compass  of  the 
world.  But  the  [inner  cover]  called  KvrdfrapKo, 
hns  an  outer  covering  (rpatrtip^pov)  imme- 
diately above  it.  For  here  is  at  once  tne  tomb, 
and  the  throne,  of  Jesus.  The  first  of  these  cover- 
ings is  as  it  were  the  linen  wherein  the  dead 
bo<ly  was  wrapped ;  but  the  second  is  as  an  outer 
garment  (irepi/3oX^)  of  glory  according  to  that 
of  the  pstdm,  said  at  the  putting  on  thereof, 
*  The  Lord  is  king :  he  hath  put  on  beauteous 
apparel '  "  (Symeoh  of  Thessalonica,  apud  Goar, 
Euchol.  Oraec,  p.  216).  Of  the  two  words  here  and 
elsewhere  employed  as  the  technical  designation 
of  these  two  altar-cloths,  the  first,  jcoTM'apira, 
was  originally  used  of  an  inner  chiton,  or  tunic, 
worn  "  next  the  skin  "  (Karh  <rdpKa),  Thence  iU 
secondary  usage  as  a  compound  word  (r6  Kwrdr 
aapKo)  in  speaking  of  any  inner  covering,  as  here 
of  an  inner  covering,  of  linen,  for  the  holy  table. 
The  use  of  the  word  rpairt(o<p6poVy  as  a  desig- 
nation for  the  more  costly  outer  cover,  belongs 
in  all  probability  to  a  comparatively  late  date. 
The  word  does  occur  in  earlier  writers,  but  in  a 
wholly  different  sense,  and  one  more  in  accord- 
ance with  classical  analogy.  [W.  B.  M.] 

ALTARIUM  (compare  Altar).  This  word 
is  sometimes  used  to  designate  not  merely  an  altar, 
but  the  space  within  which  the  altai*  stood.    For 
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uutuKe,  PerpetaiUf  ^hop  of  Taun,    built 
niilici   Id  hooaur   of  St.   Martin,    which    h. 

CiDtli"  '■ntU  oclo,  Irin  In  nitarlo.  quinqua 
ap»)"  (Gregoiy  of  Toun,  I/ist.  Frnm-    '      " 
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npoo  It 


;«  Ihut  by  " 


14). 


Hum"  we»re  to  nnder*t»nd  the  preshjisrj,  by 
-iipinm"  the  cave.  Cominre  MsbilloD,  de  Lit. 
0:11.  J.  M  1,  p.  69.     [BtM*.] 

Thf  plnnl  "  kltiria"  b  ulu  uud  id  ■  similar 
HOise ;  u  by  St,  Ambrofic  iq  the  pHsaage  {Epiat. 
.);jr|iialtd  iinJer  Altib;  ud  in  the  TheadmiBD 
lVJ.1,  where  (Lib.  it  til.  45,  De  Sjialio  Eixh$i- 
.L<fin  JiyA'}  it  is  prodded  :  "Pnteaat  sumtni 
l>«i  ttmpli  timeDtibos;  Dec  loU  attiiria,"  etc. 
The  (.(qlTileat  word  in  the  Gi'mIe   Tenion    is 

Tat  unie  eitendtd  tense  is  found  in  sotoe 
moJfro  Isnjttages,  e.j.  iu  Purtnguese  "altar 
iDijr "  (i^nat  or  high  nltar)  id  used  in  the  sense 
of  eboir  or  chuuxl  (Burton,  HighUmlt  of  tim 
BraiU.i.\ny  [A.N.] 

ALTINO  (near  Aqui(eia),  CocsciL  or  (Au 
tixLSSK  CIokciliuhX  ''■"■  ^'^'^  i  considered  is 
brtilwu  by  Uaii«  (liii.  1099-ll<>-2);  uid  to 
hire  been  held  by  the  Patriarch  of  Aquileia  to 
ippeil  la  ChirlemagBe  for  protection  against  the 
I>^e  of  Venice.  [A.  W.  H.] 

imonitcd  Nr 
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[CO 

A}[A  (Amala,  Kama,  Ilamiila;  compareGenn. 
Alun,  (/Aw). 


Amnlat  dicnnlDr  quibas  aflertur  dsTotio 
iJilsiio,  simile  arceolis"  (Papiaa,  in  Duei 
GLoiry,  I.  T.).  The  tcshI  in  which  win 
the  alcbratioD  of  the  Eucharist  was  offered  by 

Tlie  woid  Ama  is  used  by  Columella  and  olhi 
tliuical  aulhon,  but  the  earliest  instance  of  ii 
aw  u  a  liturgical  vessel  which  has  bera  ootite 
i-  Id  the  Cbarta  CorsutiiDa  of  the  year   4i 
{UMUim  dt  Be  DIpl.  Ti.  263),  ithere  "hamuli 
ubliturite  "  are  mentioDcd.     "  Amae  ai^euteae 
irt  nuatioDcd   in  the  0/ito  Smouhhs  I.  (p.  5) 
imuij  the   thhIi  which  were  to  l>e  brought 
finm  the  Church  of  the  Saviour,  now    ItDoi 
u  Si.  John    Lateran,  for   the    Poutiacal    M: 
«n  Easler-Dav;   and  in   (he  direcliuDi    for  I 
FoatiRcal  Ma^  itself  iu  (he  same  Ordo  (p.  10), 
Kt  iind  lh»t  after  the   Pope  had  enterei'    '' 

iMch  was  held  by  the  subdeacoD  ;  and  agai 
((.  14.  p.  II)  after  the  altar  was  decked,  ^e  arcl 
docon  look  the  Pope's  smula  (compare  Ami 
liritts  £1*^0,  554)  from  the  oblationary  sul 
iluotin,  and  poured  the  wine  through  the  straini 

tW  of  the  descoDB,  of  the  primiceriaa,  and  t> 
ttbcn.  Whether  the  "  aniae  argenteae  "  arc  Idei 
tkal  Hilh  the  "  amulae  "  may  perhaps  be  doubtei 
bgl  at  any  rate  the  amulae  seem  to  hate  be( 
thorcb-ressels  provided  for  the  purpose  of  tl 
ofcdory.  Among  the  presents  which  Pope  A< 
tiiB(-T2-T93)  made  to  the  church  of  St.  Adris 
11  Rume,  the  Liher  Pontificate  (p.  346)  mentioi 


Iver  which   weighed   •iitT-eeTcn    poond^. 

They  were,  however,  otten  of  niuch  smaller  liie, 

'  the  small  silver  vessels  (see  woodcuts)  pre- 

k)  in  the  Museo  Cristiaao  in  the  Vat.can 

I  the  .'ilh  or  6lh  century.  Bianchini  in  hia 
on  of  the  LV).  Foiitif.  haa  given  an  engraving 
similar  vessel  of  itrgtt  aiie.  On  this  the 
icle  of  Cana  li  represented  in  a  tolerably 
style.  Uiauchini  supposes  this  to  b«  of 
the  fourth  century. 


The 


er,  but  SI 


of  thegi 


old,  I 


nsuatly 


adorned  with  gems.  Gregory  the  Great  <£/!«(. 
1.  42,  p.  5M)  mentions  "amulae  onyehinae," 
mefluing  probably  ve«els  of  onyi,  or  glass  imi- 
Ulingonyi.  [A.  ^.J 

AMACIUS,  bishop,  Jeposilion  of,  July  14 
(iforj.  B/d.il).  [C-] 

AMANDUS,  Bishop  and  confessor.  N-I«lii, 
Keb.  6  lilarl.  Bedae);  translation.  Oct.  26  (ft.). 
His  name  is  recite,!  in  the  Canon  in  one  MS.  of 
the  Gregorian  Hacrainenlary.  (Sec  Menard's  rA. 
p.  284.)  [C.l 

AMANTIUa.  (1)  ifartyr  at  Rome,  com- 
merooraled  Feb.  10  (Jfi.rJ.  Rom,  IX.). 

(8)  Of  Nyon,  commemorulad  June  6  {Hurt, 
llieron.,  Bed^).  [*-'.] 

nemorated 
[C] 

AMATUa  confessor,  commemorated  Sept.  13 
(Mart.  Btdac).  [CO 

AMBITUS,  compass,  in  music.  (Toui  dM- 
lU3  asMMiM  tt  ifc*-ni»in.)  The  compass  of  the 
earliest  Church  melodies  did  not  in  lome  iniUnces 
reach,  In  few  did  it  eiceed,  a  fifth.  "  Principio 
cintilenae  adeo   simpliccs  fufre  apud  primores 
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1  proxir 
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Upiit;  the  foar  authentic  scales  [Authentic] 
moring  from  the  kvy-note  to  its  8re,  the  four 
plagal  [Plaoal]  from  the  4th  helow  the  key- 
note to  the  5th  ahove  it.  In  later  times  this 
compass  {ambitus)  was  much  extended.  A  me- 
lody occupying  or  employing  its  whole  compass 
was  called  Canttu  Perfectus;  falling  short  of  it, 
Canttu  Tmperfecttu ;  exceeding  it,  Cantus  Flua- 
quamperfectiu.  Subsequently  other  interpre- 
tations (such  as  the  course  of  modulation  per- 
mitted in  fugue)  have  been  given  to  the  word 
ambitus.  With  these  we  are  not  now  concerned. 
(Gerbert,  Script,  J/us. ;  Forkel ;  Kock,  Mus, 
Lex,)  [J.  H.] 

AMBITUS  ALTABISClcp«Tc7oF,Renaudot, 
Lit,  Orient,  i,  182).  This  expression  is  some- 
times usedf  as  apparently  by  Anastasius  (Zi6. 
Poniif.  in  VitA  Sergii  IL\  for  the  enclosure 
which  surrounded  the  altar.  Pope  Sergius  II. 
(A.D.  844-877),  he  says,  constructed  at  St.  John 
Lateran  an  "ambitus  altaris"  of  ampler  size 
than  that  which  had  before  existed. 

It  would  seem  that  it  was,  in  some  cases  and 
perhaps  in  most,  distinct  from  the  presbyterium 
or  "  chorus  cantorum  ;**  and  according  to  Samelli 
(^Antica  Basilicographia,  p.  84)  there  was  usually 
between  the  presbyterium  and  the  altar  a  raised 
space  called  "solea."  Various  passages  in  the 
Lib,  Pontif. — e.g.  those  in  which  the  alterations 
made  by  Pope  Hadrian  I.  (a.d.  772-795)  at 
S.  Paolo  f.  1.  M.,  and  by  Pope  Gregory  IV.  (a.d. 
827-844)  at  Sta.  Maria  in  Trastevere,  are  de- 
scribed— show  that  the  position  of  the  altar  aud 
the  arrangement  of  the  enclosures  were  not  alike 
in  all  cases.  It  seems  not  improbable  but  that  in 
the  lesser  churches  one  enclosure  served  both  to 
fence  round  the  altar  and  to  form  the  "  chorus.'* 

In  the  plan  prepared  for  the  church  of  St. 
Gall  in  the  beginning  of  the  9th  century  (v. 
woodcut,  s.  V.  Church)  an  enclosure  is  marked 
"  chorus,"  and  a  small  space  or  passage  intervenes 
between  this  and  an  enclosure  shutting  off  the 
apse,  within  which  stands  the  altar.  This  is  at 
the  west  end  of  the  church ;  at  the  east  end  the 
apse  is  in  like  manner  enclosed,  but  the  enclosure 
of  the  *'  chorus "  is  brought  up  to  the  steps 
leading  to  the  raised  apse  without  a  break.  A 
small  enclosure  is  shown  round  all  the  altars, 
except  those  which  are  within  the  enclosures  of 
the  apses. 

It  appears  not  unlikely  that  the  square  en- 
closure in  the  church  at  Djemla  in  Algeria 
[Chubch]  may  be  such  an  "ambitus;"  Mr. 
Fergusson  considers  this  enclosure  a  cella  or 
choir,  and  says  that  it  seems  to  have  been  enclosed 
up  to  the  roof,  but  that  the  building  is  so  ruined 
'that  this  cannot  be  known  for  a  certaintv.  A 
choir  enclosed  by  solid  walls  would  be  a  plan  so 
anomalous  in  a  Christian  church  that  very 
strong  evidence  would  be  required  to  prove  its 
having  existed.  The  building  in  question  may, 
from  the  purely  classical  character  of  the  mosaic 
floor,  be  safely  assigned  to  an  early  date,  probably 
anterior  to  the  fourth  century. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  any  early  example  of 
an  "Ambitus  altaris  "  now  exists.  We  may  learn 
from  the  Lib.  Pontif,  that  they  were  usually  of 
stone  or  marble,  no  doubt  arranged  in  posts  or 
uprights  alternating  with  slabs  variously  sculp- 
tured, and  pierced  in  like  manner  with  the 
presbytennm  at  S.  Clemente  in  Rome.    The  Lib, 


Pontif,  tells  us  of  the  Ambitus  which  as  above 
mentioned  Pope  Sergius  II.  constructed  at  St. 
John  Lateran,  that  he  "  pulchris  columnis  cnm 
marmoribus  desuper  in  gyro  sculptis  splendide 
decoravit:"  many  fragments  of  marble  slabs 
with  the  plaited  and  knotted  ornament  charac- 
teristic of  this  period  are  preserved  in  the 
cloister  of  that  church,  and  may  probably  be 
fragments  of  thitt  "  Ambitus." 

In  the  richer  churches  silver  columns  bearing 
arches  of  the  same  metal  were  often  erected  on 
the  marble  enclosure,  and  from  these  arches  h  ang 
rich  curtains,  and  frequently  vessels  or  crowns 
of  the  precious  metals ;  repeated  mention  of  such 
decorations  may  be  found  in  the  Lib.  Pontif.^  and 
a  passage  in  the  will  of  Fortunatus  Patriarch  of 
Grado  (Hazlitt,  Hist,  of  the  Republic  of  Venice, 
vol.  i.  App.),  who  died  in  the  early  part  of  the  9thL 
century,  describes  a  like  arrangement  very  clearly 
in  the  following  words:  "Post  ipsum  altare  alium 
parietem  deauratum  et  deargentatum  similiter 
longitudine  pedum  xv.  et  in  altitudine  pedes  iv.  et 
super  ipso  pariete  arcus  volutiles  de  argento  et 
super  ipsos  arcus  imagines  de  auro  et  de  argento." 

This  expression  "ambitus  altaris"  may  per- 
haps also  sometimes  stand  for  the  apse  as  sur- 
rounding the  altar.  [A.  N.] 

AMBO  (Gr.  ''Kfi^Vy  from  hvafialvttv).  The 
raised  desk  in  a  church  from  which  certain 
parts  of  the  service  were  read.  It  has  been 
also  called  v^pyosy  pulpitum,  suggest  us.  By 
Sozomen  (Eccles.  Hist,  ix,  2,  p.  367)  the  ambo 
is  explained  to  be  the  *'  firjfia  rwv  apoywermy  " 
— the  pulpit  of  the  readei*8.  From  it  were  read, 
or  chanted,  the  gospel,  the  epistle,  the  lists  of 
names  inscribed  on  the  diptychs,  edicts  of  bishops, 
and  in  general  any  communications  to  be  made 
to  the  congregation  by  presbyters,  deacons,  or 
subdeacons;  the  bishop  in  the  earlier  centuries 
being  accustomed  to  deliver  his  addresses  from 
the  cathedra  in  the  centre  of  the  apse,  or  from  a 
chair  placed  in  front  of  the  altar ;  St.  John  Chry- 
sostom  was,  however,  in  the  habit  of  preaching 
sitting  on  the  ambo  (^irl  rov  iftfiuvoSf  Socrates 
EccL  Hist.  vi.  5),  in  order  that  he  might  be 
better  heard.  Full  details  as  to  the  use  of  the 
ambo  will  be  found  in  Sarnelli  (^AntuM  BasilicO' 
grafia,  p.  72),  and  Ciampini  {Vet,  Mon.^  t.  i.  p. 
21  et  seq.);  but  the  examples  which  they  describe 
are  probably  later  by  several  centuries  than  the 
period  with  which  we  are  now  concerned,  and 
the  various  refinements  of  reading  the  gospel 
from  a  higher  elevation  than  the  epistle,  and 
the  like,  are  probably  by  no  means  of  very  early 
introduction.  Two  and  even  three  ambones  some- 
times existed ;  one  was  then  used  for  the  gospel, 
one  for  the  epistle,  and  one  for  the  reading  of 
the  prophetical  or  other  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment (Martigny,  Did,  des  Antiq,  Chr^t.),  In  the 
old  church  of  St.  Peter*s  there  was,  however, 
but  one,  which  Platner  {BeschreSning  v<m  Horn) 
thinks  was  a  continuance  of  the  ancient  usage. 

Something  in  the  nature  of  an  ambo  or  desk  no 
doubt  was  in  use  from  a  very  early  period. 
Bunsen  {Pasiiiken  des  Christlichen  Poms,  p.  48) 
expresses  his  opinion  that  the  ambo  was  origin- 
ally moveable.  In  the  earlier  centuries  much  of 
the  church  furniture  was  of  wood,  and  the  am- 
bones were  probably  of  the  same  material. 
Where%'er  a  "  presbyterium  "  or  "  chorus  can- 
torum" (i,e,  an  enclosed  space  in  fVont  of  the 
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■i.   [A.  N.] 

AMBROSE.  (1)  Bishop  of  Milan,  confessor, 
commemorated  April  4  {ifort.  Aom.  Vet.,  Hiemn., 
Bcdae);  Dec.  7  (Cal.  Uyiant.'). 

(8)  Bishop,  oommemoratKl  Nov.  30  (Mart. ' 
nier<n.).  [C] 

AMBEOSIAN  MU8I0,  the  earliest  niHsic, 
used  in  the  ChHitinn  Chnrch  of  which  we  hnre 
any  account,  nod  so  named  after  Ambrose,  bishop 
of  Milan  (.174-398),  who  tDtroduced  it  to  his 
diocese  about  the  year  38G,  during  the  reign  of 

The  notions  prerailiiiE  among  mniical  and 
other    writers    resjiecting    the    pecnliarities    of 

than  knowledge.  It  may  be  considered  certain 
that  it  was  more  simple  and  lew  vnried  than  the 
Gregorian  music  which,  about  two  centuries 
later,  almost  everywhere  superseded  it.  ludeej 
it  has  been  doubted  whether  actunl  melody  at 
all  entered  into  it,  and  conjuclnred  that  it  was 
only  a  kind  of  musical  sjieeLh — monotone  wilh 
melodic  closes,  or  AccKNTfB  EcC[,F:8!Aaiici-K, 
a  kind  of  mnsif,  nr  mode  of  musical  utterance, 
which  Gregory  retnined  for  collects  and  responses, 
but  which  he  rejected  ai  too  simple  for  p>hIdis 
and  hymns.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been 
ai^ued  more  plausibly  that,  to  whatever  eilenl 
the  Acceatiu  or  Uediu  rAoralittr  ItgtKdi  may 
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have  been  used  in  Ambrosian  music,  an  element 
more  distinctly  musical  entered  largely  into  it ; 
that  a  decided  cantuSy  as  in  Gregorian  music,  waa 
used  for  the  psalms ;  and  that  something  which 
might  even  now  be  called  melody  was  employed 
for  (especially  metrical)  hymns.  That  this  me- 
lody was  narrow  in  compass  [Ambitus],  and 
little  varied  in  its  intervals,  is  probable  or  cer- 
tain. The  question  however  is  not  of  quality, 
but  of  kind.  Good  melody  does  not  of  necessity 
involve  many  notes ;  Housseau  has  composed  a 
very  sweet  one  on  only  three  {Consolaiiona  des 
Miseres  de  ma  Vie,  No.  53). 

The  probability  that  this  last  view  of  Ambro- 
Kian  music  is  the  right  one  is  increased  by  the 
accounts  of  its  effect  in  performance,  given  in 
the  Benedictine  Life  of  St.  Ambrose,  drawn  from 
his  own  works,  wherein  one  especial  occasion  is 
mentioned  on  which  the  whole  congregation  sang 
certain  hymns  with  such  fervour  and  unction 
that  many  could  not  restrain  their  tears — an 
incident  confirmed  by  an  eye-witness,  St.  Augus- 
tine. "How  did  I  weep,"  he  says,  "in  Thy 
hymns  and  canticles,  touched  to  the  quick  by 
the  voices  of  Thy  sweet  attuned  Church  I  The 
voices  flowed  into  mine  ears,  and  the  truth  dis- 
tilled into  my  heart,  whence  the  affections  of  my 
devotions  overflowed,  and  tears  ran  down,  and 
happy  was  1  therein.''^  It  is  difficult  to  attri- 
bute to  mere  *' musical  speech,"  however  em- 
ployed, such  effects  as  these,  even  upon  the 
rudest  ^d  least  instructed  people,  a  fortiori,  on 
persons  like  Augustine,  accomplished  in  all  the 
learning  and  the  arts  of  his  time.  The  hirmns 
and  canticles  must  surely  have  been  conjoined, 
and  the  voices  attuned  to  a  sweeter  and  more 
expressive  song.  "  Dulcis  est  cantilena,"  says 
Ambrose  (Op.  t.  i.  p.  1052)  himselt;  "quae  non 
corpus  effeminat,  sed  mentem  animamque  con- 
flrmat."  Whatever  its  properties,  its  usefulness, 
or  its  dignity,  no  one  would  apply  the  epithet 
dulcis  to  the  Accentiu  EccUsiasticuSy  or  speak  of 
it,  or  anything  like  it,  as  cantilena. 

That  neither  Augustine  nor  any  contemporary 
writer  has  described  particularly,  or  given  us 
any  technical  account  of,  the  music  practised  by 
the  Milanese  congregations  of  the  end  of  the  4th 
century,  however  much  we  may  regret  it,  need 
hardly  cause  us  any  surprise.  We  are  very  im- 
perfectly informed  about  many  things  nearer  to 
us  in  point  of  time,  and  practically  of  more  im- 
portance. Augustine  has  indeed  told  us  in  what 
manner  the  psalms  and  hymns  were  sung  in  the 
church  of  St.  Ambrose,  and  that  this  manner  was 
exotic  and  new.^  But  of  the  character  of  the 
song  itself — ^in  what  the  peculiarity  of  the  Cantus 
AftU)rosianus  consisted — he  tells  us  nothing.  Pos- 
sibly there  was  little  to  tell ;  and  the  only  pecu- 
liarity consisted  in  the  employment  in  psalmody 
of  more  melodious  strains  than  heretofore — 
strains  not  in  themselves  new,  but  never  before 


*  "Qtiantum  flevi  in  hjmnis  et  cantlds  tuis,  suave 
sonantts  Ecclesiae  tuae  vocibiu  oommotos  ocrlter  I  Voces 
illae  influebant  auribos  meis,  et  eliquabatur  Veritas  in  oor 
menm ;  et  exaestuabat  inde  affectas  pletatis,  et  currcbant 
lacrimae,  et  bene  mlhi  erat  cum  els."— 5.  AuffuUini 
Co^fetsionum,  lib.  ix.  cap.  vl.  c.  14. 

b  "Tunc  bymni  et  p«lmi  nt  'canerentur'  secundum 
morem  orientalium  paHiutn,  ne  populus  maerorls  taedlo 
Gontabesceret,  institatom  est;  et  ex  Ulo  in  hodiemum  re- 
tentuni«  multis  jam  ac  pene  omnibus  gregibus  tuis,  et  per 
oetera  orbis  imitantibus."— Owf^t  lib.  Ix.  cap.  7-15. 


so  employed ;  for,  "  in  the  first  ages  of  Christie 
anity,"  says  St.  Isidore,  "the  psalms  were  re- 
cited in  a  manner  more  approaching  speech  than 
song."<  In  this  view  most  writers  on  Ambrosiao 
music  have  concurred;  that  it  was  veritable 
song,  in  the  proper  musiail  sense  of  the  word, 
not  musical  speech  or  "half-song;"  and  that, 
not  only  was  it  based  on  a  scale  system  or  tona- 
lity perfectly  well  understood,  but  that  its 
rhythmna  was  subject  to  recognised  laws.  S. 
Ubaldo,  the  author  of  a  work  {Disquisitio  de 
cantu  a  />.  Ambrosio  in  Afedioianensem  ecclesunn 
tntrodvcto,  Mediolani,  1695)  especially  devoted 
to  Ambrosian  music,  says  expressly  that  St.  Am- 
brose was  not  the  first  to  introduce  antiphonal 
singing  into  the  West,  but  that  he  did  introduce 
what  the  ancients  called  Cantus  HarmonicuSy  on 
account  of  its  determined  tonality  and  variety  of 
intervals,  properties  not  needed  in,  and  indeed 
incongruous  with,  musical  speech.  With  this 
Cantus  Harmonicua  was'  inseparably  connected 
the  Cantus  Bhyihmicus  or  Metricus ;  so  that,  by 
the  application  of  harmonic  (i.  e.  in  the  modern 
sense,  melodic)  rule,  a  kind  cf  melody  was  pro- 
duced in  some  degree  like  our  own.  That  Am- 
brosian music  was  rhythmical  is  irrefragably  at- 
tested by  the  variety  of  metres  employed  by 
Ambrose  in  his  own  hymns,  and  that  such  was 
held  ti^  have  been  the  case  for  many  centuries  is 
confirmed  by  Guido  Aretinus  and  John  Cotton 
(11th  century). 

The  first  requisite  of  melody  is  that  the  sounds 
composing  it  be  not  only  in  the  same  "  system,*' 
but  also  in  some  particular  scale  or  succession, 
based  upon  and  moving  about  a  given  t>ound. 
The  oldest  scales  consisted  at  the  most  of  four 
sounds,  whence  called  tetrachords.  The  influ- 
ence of  the  tetrachord  was  of  long  duration ;  it 
is  the  theoretical  basis  even  of  modern  tonal  it  v. 

• 

EventuiiUy  scales  extended  in  practice  to  penta- 
chords, hexachords,  heptachords,  and  ultimately 
octachords,  as  with  us.  The  modern  scale 
may  be  defined  as  a  succession  of  sounda  con- 
necting a  given  sound  with  its  octave.  The 
theory  and  practice  of  the  octachord  were  fami- 
liar to  the  Greeks,  from  whose  system  it  is 
believed  Ambrose  took  the  first  four  octachords 
or  modes,  viz.  the  Phrygian,  Dorian,  Hypolydian, 
and  Hypophrygian,  called  by  the  first  Christian 
writers  on  music  Protus,  Deutertis,  Tritus,  and 
Tetrardus.  Subsequently  the  Greek  provincial 
names  got  to  be  misapplied,  and  the  Ambrosian 
system  appeared  as  follows: 

Pbotus  or  Doruk. 
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These  scales  differ  essentially  from  our  scales, 

^  **Ita,  ut  pronunttanti  vlcinior  eeaet,  qoani  psaneuti." 
—Dt  O^c,  cap.  vil. 
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major  or  minor,  of  D,  E,  F,  G,  which  art  virtu- 
.\llf  traDspoBitions  of  one  another,  or  identical 
.v^les  at  a  higher  or  lower  pitch,  the  seats  of 
vhftse  two  semitones  are  always  in  the  same 
pL\c?». — between  the  3rd  and  4th  and  the  7th 
a&J  8th  sounds  serenillv.  Whereas  the  Greek 
aiul  Ambrwian  scales  above  are  not  only  unlike 
ofie  SDother  (the  seats  of  the  semitones  being  in 
all  liiifereQt),  but  they  are  also  unlike  either  our 
m&iem  typical  major  scale  of  C,  which  has  its 
semitooes  between  the  3rd  and  4th  and  7th  and 
8th  sounds,  or  our  typical  minor  scale  of  A, 
which  has  one  of  its  semitones  always  between 
the  2Dd  and  3rd  sounds,  another  between  the  5th 
iOii  6th  or  the  7th  and  8th,  and  in  its  chromatic 
furm  between  both. 

VoDiiDf  Typical  Hajob  Scale.  ^ 
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The  1st,  2nd,  3rd,  and  4th  Ambrosian  scales 
cr  tones  therefore  are  not  what  we  now  call 
'•keys,"  but  "modes,"  differing  from  one  another 
as  the  modem  major  and  minor  modes  differ,  in 
the  places  of  their  semitones.  Melodies  there- 
fore in  this  or  that  Ambrosian  **  tone "  have  a 
tariety  of  character  analogous  to  that  which, 
distinguishes  our  major  and  minor  modes  so  very 
widely.  Thus  tenderness  is  the  popular  attri- 
bate  of  the  minor  mode ;  strength  and  clearness 
are  those  of  the  major.  In  like  manner  one 
Anobrosian  tone  waa  supped  to  be  characterised 
"T  dignity,  another  by  languor,  and  so  on. 

The  rhythmus  of  Ambrosian  melody  is  thought 
by  tome  to  have  consisted  only  in  the  adaptation 
to  long  and  short  syllables  of  long  and  short 
notes.  "Of  what  we  call  time,"  says  Forkel 
{Ge^-A.  der  Mmik,  iL  168), — the  proportion 
between  the  different  divisions  of  the  same 
melody, — '*the  ancients  had  no  conception." 
He  does  not  tell  us  how  they  contrived  to  march 
«r  to  dance  to  timeless  melodies — ^melodies  with 
two  beats  in  one  foot  and  three  in  another,  or 
three  feet  in  one  phrase  and  four  in  another,  nor 
liow  vast  congregations  were  enabled  to  sing 
them ;  and  if  anything  is  certain  about  Ambrosian 
»ng  it  is  that  it  was  above  all  things  congrega- 
tional. 

Whether  Ambrose  was  acquainted  with  the 
Qi<  ot  mutfical  characters  is  uncertain.  Probably 
he  was.  The  system  he  adopted  was  Greek,  and 
t»«  eould  hardly  make  himself  acquainted  with 
[»reek  rounc  without  having  acquired  some 
knowledge  of  Greek  notation,  which,  though  in- 
tricate in  iU  detail,  was  simple  in  its  principles. 
Bat  even  the  invention,  were  it  needed,  of  cha- 
ficters  .capable  of  representing  the  compara- 
tirely  lew  sounds  of  Ambrosian  melody  could 
Mre  been  a  matter  of  no  difficulty.  Such  cha- 
f«t«rs  needed  only  to  represent  the  pitch  of 
these  lOQDds;  their  duration  was  dependent  on, 


and  sufficiently  indicated  by,  the  metre.  Copies 
of  Ambrosian  music-books  are  preserved  in  some 
libraries,  which  present  indications  of  what  may 
be,  probably  are,  musical  characters.  Possibly 
however  these  are  additions  by  later  hands.  It 
is  certain  that,  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  Am- 
brosian song  was  finally  superseded,  except  m 
the  Milanese,  by  Gregorian.  The  knowledge 
of  the  Ambrosian  musical  alphabet,  if  it  ever 
existed,  may,  in  such  circumstances,  and  in  such 
an  age,  have  easily  been  lost,  though  the  melo- 
dies themselves  were  long  preserved  tradition- 
ally. [J.  H.] 

AMBROSIANTJM.--This  word  in  old  litur- 
gical writings  often  denotes  a  hymn^  from  S. 
Ambrose  having  been  the  first  to  introduce 
metrical  hymns  into  the  service  of  the  Church. 
Originally  the  word  may  have  indicated  that  the 
particular  hymn  was  the  composition  of  S. 
Ambrose,  and  hence  it  came  to  signify  any  hymn. 
Thus  S.  Benedict,  in  his  directions  for  Noctui-ns, 
says,  "Post  hunc  psalmus  94  (Venite)  cum  anti-  ' 
phoni,  aut  certe  decantandus."  Inde  sequatur 
Ambrosianum :  Deinde  sex  psalmi  cum  anti- 
phonis."  Also,  S.  Isidore  de  Divin.  off,  lib.  i. 
c.  1,  §  2,  speaking  of  hymns,  mentions  S. 
Ambrose  of  Milan,  whom  he  calls  "a  most  illus- 
trious Doctor  of  the  Church,  and  a  copious  com- 
poser of  this  kind  of  poetry.  Whence  (he  adds) 
from  his  name  hymns  are  called  Ambrosians^-* 
(unde  ex  ejus  nomine  hymni  Ambrosiani  appel- 
lantur).  *  [H.  J.  H.] 

AMEN  (Heb.  |DK).    The  formula  by  which 

one  expresses  his  concurrence  in  the  prayer  of 
another,  as  for  instance  in  Deut.  xxvii.  15. 

1.  This  word,  which  was  used  in  the  services 
of  the  synagogue,  was  transferred  unchanged  in 
the  very  earliest  age  of  the  Church  to  the 
Christian  services  [compare  Alleluia]  ;  for  the 
Apostle  (1  Cor.  xiv.  16)  speaks  of  the  Amen  of 
the  assembly  which  followed  the  thx^^^^  '^^ 
thanksgiving.  And  the  same  custom  is  traced 
in  a  series  of  authorities.  Justin  Martyr  {ApoL 
i.  c.  65,  p.  127)  notices  that  the  people  present 
say  the  Amen  after  prayer  and  thanksgiving; 
Dionysius  of  Alexandria  (in  Ettseb.  H.  E.  vii.  9,  p. 
253,  Schwegler)  speaks  of  one  who  had  often 
listened  to  the  thanksgiving  {fhxoipi(Tria\  and 
joined  in  the  Amen  which  followed.  Cyril  of 
Jerusalem  {Catechismus  Mystag.  5,  p.  331)  says 
that  the  Lord's  Prayer  is  sealed  with  an  Amen. 
Jerome,  in  a  well-known  passage  (Prooemium  in 
lib.  ii.  Comment.  Ep.  GaL,  p.  428)  speaks  of  the 
thundering  sound  of  the  Amen  of  the  Roman 
congregations. 

2.  The  formula  of  consecration  in  the  Holy 
Eucharist  is  in  most  ancient  liturgies  ordered  to 
be  said  aloud,  and  the  people  respond  Amen.  Pro- 
uably,  however,  the  custom  of  saying  this  part 
of  the  service  secrete — afterwards  universal  in 
the  West — had  already  begun  to  insinuate  itself 
in  the  time  of  Justinian ;  for  that  emperor  ordered 
{Novelia  123,  in  Migne*8  PatroL  torn.  72,  p.  1026), 
that  the  consecration-formula  should  be  said 
aloud,  expressly  on  the  ground  that  the  people 
might  respond  Amen  at  its  termination.  [Com- 
pare Canon.]     In  most  Greek  liturgies'  also, 


•  This  is  explained  as  "  omnlno  protrahcndo  et  ab  uno 
ant  a  pluribus  morose "  or  as  "in  directum  nne  Anti* 
pbon&."    JUdrtene  de  AnL  Moni  fit..  Lib.  I.  cap.  ii.  33. 
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when  th<  pn«al  in  milminiiiteriaE  snfS,  "  cSiia 
XfiffTtv,"  the  rccciTcr  aiuwera  Amtn.  So,  too, 
in  the  Cl«mcntiDe  L[turg<r,  sltsr  tb«  ascriptioD 
or  Glory  to  God  {Apoit.  Oaiat.  viii.  13,  p.  -215, 
Oltzen).  (BoDi,  Ue  Sthat  Liturgidt,  L  ii.cc.  S, 
la,  17.)  [C] 


AHICE  (Jiwcfut,  Hanterale,  Saperhumeralt 
or  E/iAod,  Aiiaboladiuiii,  Anaboiii/imit,  Anagolai- 
uin).  S  I.  The  word  Amictua  i>  emploved  in  claa- 
>ica1  writers  as  a  goDersI  tenn  for  anj  outer 
garment.  Thus  Virgil  employe  it  (Am.  iii.  405) 
in  ipenking  of  the  toga,  ornamentFil  uith  purple, 
the  end  of  which  was  thrown  about  the  head  by 
priesta  and  other  oHiciat  penwus  when  engaged 
ID  seta  of  sacrifice.  (Sre  for  eiatnple  "  the 
Emperor  aacrificing,"  frum  the  culumn  of  Trajan, 
Vest.  Chritt.  pi.  iii.)  The  same  general  usage 
mav  b«  traced  in  the  earlier  ecclestaBtical  writers, 
aa  ia  St.  Jerome,  and  in  Gregory  of  Tours,  who 
UM!  the  word  in  speaking  of  a  bride's  veil.  St. 
Isidore  of  Seville  (circ.  6.'<0  A.D.)  uowbere  em- 
ploys the  word  aa  the  designaliou  of  ai^  par- 
iicuUr  garment,  sacred  or  otherwise.  But  id 
defining  the  meaning  of  aoaboladium  (a  Creek 
word  which  at  a  later  lime  was  identified  with 
■mictua  as  the  name  of  a  sacred  vestmeol),  he 
describes  it  as  "amictoriam  liaeuDi  femiuarum 
quo  hDmeri'opcriuntur,  quod  Graec!  et  Latini 
aindonem  FOcant."  (Ongiaei,  lii.  25.)  With 
this  may  be  compared  St.  Jerome  on  Uaiah,  cap. 
iii.,  where  in  reliirring  \t>  the  dresi  of  Hebrew 
women,  he  says,  "  Halieiit  liudaaes  quae  roeantur 

Its  equivalent  "  anaboladium,"  in  speaking  of  a 
n  by  women  as  a  covering  for 


the  shoulders,  will 
0  the- 


I  ui  for  the  i 


.rl,  i 


the  9th  ccaturf ,  when  it  ia  compared  by  Rabam 
Maurus  (>uch  leema  to  br^  his  meaning)  with  the 
*' superhumerale "  of  Leviticnl  use  (De  Initii. 
Cler.  Lib.  I.  cap.  \!i).  RabaDiu.  however,  does 
not  use  the  word  "  amictua,"  though  he  eeems 
evidently  to  refer  to  the  vestmeat  elsewhere  so 
called.     Amalariaa  of  Meti,  writing  about  the 

lui"  aa  being  the  first 
of  the  Church,  "primura  vestlmentom  nostrum 
quo  cotlum  uudique  clogimaa."  Hence  ito  sym. 
holism  in  hiseyesaa  implying  "castlgntto  vocis," 
the  due  restraint  of  the  voice,  whoie  oi^ne  are 
in  the  throat  {De  EccL  Off.  li.  1T.>  Walafrld 
Strabo  writing  some  few  yean  later  (he  waa  a 
pupil  of  Rabanus),  enumerates  the  eight  vest- 
ments of  the  Cburch,  but  without  including  in 
them  the  amice  (At  RA.  Eccl.  c  1*.).  Bui  io  all 
the  later  liturgical  writer)  the  vestment  is  named 
under  some  one  or  other  of  the  various  designa- 
tions enumerated   at  the  head  of  this   article. 

till  nearly  the  cloee  of  the  Saion  period.  It  Is 
not  mentianed  in  the  Pontliical  of  Egbert.  In 
a  later  Anglo-Saion  Pontilical  (of  the  10th  cen- 
tury.  Dr.    $ock    says,)  among    the   vestmeats 

humerale  scu  podercm."  an  ciprcssion  which  has 
been  spppaeed  to  point  to  the  amice,  though  the 
use  of  "  poderis,"  as  ;iu  alternative  name,  seems 
to  make  tbia  aomewhat  doubtrul.    (Quoted  by 


AHICE 

Dr.  Rock,  Chunh  of  <wr  Falhtrs,  vol,  i.  p.  AS, ; 
from  the  Archaeoiogia,  vol.  xxt.  p.  28.) 

§  3.  Hhape  o^  the  Amice,  itt  Maiariai,  and  ora:- 
menlation.  The  amice  was  originally  a  square  m 
oblong  piece  of  llnon,  somewhat  such  as  thni 
which  terms  the  background  in  the  arcompfinr- 
■ng  woodcut.  Rod  was  probably  worn  nejriy  n> 
shown  in  Fig.  I,  to  as  to  cover  the  neck  and 


^-^•-'    ,^ 


shoulders.     Early  in  the  lOlh  centnry  (a.D.  !I'::>1 

on  the  amice.  ITeita-BeHhu;  SecJfi  £l-iKu/-i  in 
MIgne's  PatnUigia,  lorn,  ciiiii.  p.  468.  "calii;..* 
et  sandallaa  parla  duo,  amictoa  (sic]  cum  aum 

irrigium"   or  "orfrey."      From  the 'ijlli 


wrtion  only  of  the  e 
ill  patch,  known  u  a  plaga,  or  pun 
paratura)  being  fastened  on  (see  Fig.  i 


iBtcr  times   u   "rollaria"  or  "colieria"  (.> 
Rock,  Ch-a/ourFaOtre,  i.  4T0). 

§  .1.  Ifme  rora All  the   earlier   notiers 

Lhe  amice  are  aucb  as  la  imply  that  it  was  wo 
in  the  neck  and  shoulders  only.  Honorins 
Autun  (writing  circ.  1135  A.D.)  ia  the  first  w 
ipeaki  uf  it  as  being  placed  on  the  head.  "  El 
le  quod  in  Lege  Ephot,  apod  '     * 


'Pe»      -         ^ 

c  201.)  It  appears  to  have  been  teraporni  , 
placed  on  the  head  (as  shown  in  Fig.  3  of  ih> 
above  wDOdEjut)  till  the  other  vesttneDls   wtr 

that  the  pamnl  might  appear  in  its  prDj' 
place.  To  this  position  on  the  head  ij  Io  1- 
ralerrei    its    later    symbolism    Rs    a    hehiiet  o 


AMICUS 


AMPULLA 
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rjiiratioD.  "  Amictus  pro  galea  capot  obnabit." 
IhiiaBdi  Rationale  iti.  1.  For  other  symbol- 
i<is$  see  Innooent  Ilf^  2^  Sacro  AUaris  MygteriOy 
i.  cc  35  and  50.  (The  woodcot  above  is  from 
Dr.  Book's  GexMckte  der  lUurgitchen  Gewander^ 
B.  ii.  Taf.  iL)  [W.  B.  M.] 

AMICUS,  confessor  at  Lyons,  commemorated 
July  14  {Mart,  Bieron.}.  [C] 

AMMON.    (1)  Commemorated  Feb.  7  {Mart 

(2)  Commemorated  Feb.  9  (M.  Tlieron^  Bedae). 

(3)  'AfifLoifw,  the  deacon,  with  the  forty  women 
iiii  disciples,  martyrs,  commemorated  Sept.  1 
{Cid.  ByzaiU.). 

(4)  Commemorated    Sept.    10  {M.    Ilieron,, 

(5)  Martyr  at  Aleiandria,  Dec.  20  (Mart, 
&'^  Vet,  Bedae}.  [C] 

AMHONABIA,  martyr  at  Alexandria,  com- 
memorated Dec  12  (Mart,  Mem,  Vet),        [C] 

ASIMONniS.  (1)  Martyr,  Jan.  31  {Mart 
Hierrjti.,  Jied>te). 

(2)  In£«mt  of  Alexandria,  commemorated  Feb. 
12  {Miirt.  Bom.  Vet.). 

(8)  Commemorated  Oct.  6  {M.  ffieron.).  [C] 

AHOS,  the  prophet,  commemorate  Jnne  15 
{C^.  Bijzant.).  [C] 

AMPELUS  of  Mossana,  commemorated  Nor. 
2-)  {Mart  Bom,  Vet.),  [C] 

AMFHIBALXJM  or  AMPHIBALUS.  §1. 
This  word  appears  to  be  confined  to  Gallican 
writers.  And  this  fact,  coupled  with  its  Greek 
deriTation,  pointing  as  this  does  to  a  very  early 
{•eriod  for  its  introduction,  is  noticeable,  as  one 
'tmong  many  instances  of  diversities  of  usage 
tQ  minor  matters,  characteristic  of  the  Gallican 
church,  and  indicating  an  origin  distinct  from 
tliAt  of  other  western  churches. 

§  2.  Fi>nn  of  the  vesttnent,  and  its  prevailing 
S8e.    There  are  three  passages  to  which  refer- 
fun  may  here  be  made  as  determining  all  that 
«^Q  with  certainty  be   known  with  regard  to 
th«  vestment  now  in   question.     St.  Remigius, 
Archbishop  of   Aries,  dying    about    500  A.D., 
l«tt  to  his  successor  in  the  see  "Amphibalum 
tlbun  paschal  em,*'    a    white    amphibalus    for 
Q>e   oD    Sundays    and     high     festivals.      (For 
'p3s4:halis'  see  Ducange   in  wc.)    We   cannot 
h«re  cooclnde  with  absolute   certainty  that  it 
«  of  a  vestment   for   church   use   that   he   is 
speaking,  though  the  context  seems  to  imply 
tkk    (The  quotation  is  from  the  Testamentttm 
>^.  Semigii  BementiSf  apitd   Galland,  Bihliothec. 
P*4.^  torn.  X.  p.  806.)     But  in  the  passages  that 
follov  this  meaning  is  beyond  doubt.     In  a  life 
of  S.  Bonitus  {alias  S.  Bonus),  f  circ.  710,  A.D. 
vritt^n,  as  it  is  supposed,  by  a  contemporary 
(Acta  f^anctorwn  Jcmuar,,  d.  xv.  p.  1071  sqq,),  we 
Are  told  that  the  saint  was  much  given  to  weep- 
ing even  in  cAurch ;  so  much  so,  that  the  upper 
part  of  his  amphibalus,  which  served  as  a  cover- 
in?  for  his  head,  was  found  to  be  wet  with  the 
t<an  he  shed.    "  Lacnmarum  ei  gratia  in  sacro 
Doo  deerat  officio  ita  ut  amphibali  snromitas,  qua 
caput  tegebatur,  ex  profuaione  earnm  madida 
Tikretnr."    This  "  npper  part "  of  the  arophi- 
^w  was  evidently  a  kind  of  hood  Qik^  that  of 


the  casula),  separable,  m  some  sort,  from  the 
rest  of  the  garment.  For  the  saint  is  repre- 
sented as  appearing  after  death,  in  a  vision,  to  a 
certain  maiden,  devoted  to  God's  service,  and 
sending  through  her  a  message  to  the  "  mother'* 
of  the  neighbouring  monastery,  bidding  her  keep 
by  her  (no  doubt  as  a  relic)  that  part  of  his 
amphibalus  which  covered  his  head.  */  Ut  par- 
tem amphibali  mei  qua  caput  tegitur,  secum  re- 
tineat.*' 

Even  in  thia  passage,  however,  though  it  is 
evidently  spoken  of  as  worn  in  church,  and 
during  the  "  holy  office,"  it  does  not  follow  that 
a  sacerdotal  vestment,  distinctively  so  called,  is 
there  intended.  The  mention  of  the  hood  (or 
hood-like  appendage)  as  worn  over  the  head 
points  rather  to  use  in  the  choir.  But  in  a 
fragmentary  account  of  the  Gallican  rite,  of  un- 
certain date,  but  probably  of  the  9th  or  10th 
century,  the  word  amphibalus  is  used  as  equiva- 
lent to  the  **  casula,"  then  regarded  as  specially 
belonging  to  sacerdotal  ministry.  **  The  casula, 
'known  as  amphibalus,"  the  writer  says,  **  which 
the  priest  puts  upon  him,  is  united  from  top  to 
bottom  ...  it  is  without  sleeves  ... 
joined  in  front  without  slit  or  opening 
*  Casula,  quam  amphibalum  vocant,  quod  sacer- 
dos  induetur  (sic),  tota  unita  •  .  •  Ideo 
sine  manicas  (sic)  quia  sacerdos  potius  benedicit 
quam  ministrat.  Ideo  unita  prinsecus,  non  scissa, 
non  aperta,*"  &c.  (See  Martene,  Thesaurus 
Anecdhtomm,  tom.  v.) 

From  the  above  passages  we  may  infer  that 
**  amphibalus "  was  a  name,  in  the  Gallican 
church  of.  the  first  eight  or  nine  centuries,  for 
the  more  solemn  habit  of  ecclesiastics,  and  par- 
ticularly for  that  which  they  wore  in  offices  of 
holy  ministration.  Having  regard  to  its  (pro- 
bably) Eastern  origin,  and  to  its  subsequent  iden- 
tification with  the  casula,  we  shall  probably  be 
right  in  thinking  that  it  resembled  in  shape  the 
white  phenolia,  in  which  Eastern  bishops  are  re- 
presented in  mosaics  of  the  6th  century,  in  the 
great  church  (now  Mosque)  of  St.  Sophia  at 
Constantinople.  For  these  last  see  the  article 
Vestments  (Greek),  later  in  this  work,  and 
Salzenberg's  Altcliristiiche  Baudenkmahj  plates 
xxviii.  and  xxix.  [W.  B.  M.] 

AMPHILOCHIUS,  bishop  of  Iconium,  com- 
memorated Nov.  23  {Cat  Byzant),  [C] 

AMPIDIUS,  commemorated  at  Rome  Oct.  14 
{Mart  Hierm.).  [C] 

AMPLIAS,  '^Apostle,*'  commemorated  Oct. 
31  {Cat  Byzant),  [C] 

AMPODIUS,  commemorated  Oct.  11  {Mart 
Hieron.).  [C] 

AMPULLA  (Probably  for  amlhclla,  from  its 
swelling  out  in  every  direction),  a  globular  ves- 
sel for  holding  liquid.  In  ecclesiastical  language 
the  word  denotes  — 

•  1.  The  flasks  or  cruets,  generally  of  precious 
metal,  which  contain  the  wine  and  water  used 
at  the  altar.  •  The  word  '*  pollen,"  used  in  some 
districts  of  Germany  to  designate  these  vessels 
(Binterim's  DenhcHrdigkeiten,  iv.  1.  183)  is  pro- 
bably derived  from  "  Ampullae." 

when  the  custom  of  making  offerings  of  wine 
for  the  Holy  Communion  ceased,  ampnilae  seem 
to  have  taken  the  place  of  the  larger  A  MAE. 


been  large  Tea»el»  is  probably  founded  on  thi 
antient  elymoliiey,  "ampulla,  quaai  vas  am. 
■plum;"  ID  ttymolofty  which  Walafiid  Strabo 
(De  Beh.  Heel.  c.  24)  adapU  to  the  ftct«  t 
own  time  bjf  reversing  it,  "ampulla  quasi  ji 
ampin."  The  first  mentiau  ofampnlfifl  as  altar- 
vessels,  appears  to  be  in  th«  Librr  Pcmtijicali 
(c.  110)  in  the  life  of  John  HI,  (559-573),  -who 
is  Huid  to  have  ordered  that  the  omtories  of  the 
tnartjrs  in  the  city  of  Kome  shonld  lie  sapplied 
with  altar-plate,  including  ampullae  [al.  imnlae] 

2.  More  comraoDly  the  word  ampnlla  denotes 
a  Teste],  Xi)ci4si,  UKd  for  holding  consecrated 
oil  or  chrism.  In  this  sense  it  is  used  by  Optatns 
Mileritanua  (eenUra  DowUttai   ii.    19,    p.  ii\ 
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AMULETS 
eyes  to  heaven  and  prayed,  when  "ecce  nibltt 
colnmba  ceu  aii  adToUt  Candida  nwlro  deferens 
ampnllam  caclestis  dual  chrismate  repleUm." 
This  sacred  ampulla  (the  "Sainte  Amponlle") 
was  preserved  in  the  abbey  of  St.  Remi,  at  Beimf , 
and  used  at  the  coronation  of  the  succssiTckinn 
of  France,  it  was  broken  in  1793,  but  erm 
then  a  fragment  was  said  to  have  been  ptwertsd, 
and  was  used  at  the  coronation  of  Charles  X. 
The  ampulla  represented  in  the  woodcut,  from 
MoDia,  is  said  to  be  of  the  T  " 
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lowned  ampulla  of  this 
aid  to  have  been  brought 
t  the  Uptisni  of  Clorit, 
.  the  coronation  of  the 
•e  whieh  h. 


kind"  is  that  which  wa 
by  n  dove  from  heavei 
and  which  was  used 
Frank  kings.     Uincmi 

drew  np  for  the  comnalion  of  Charles  the  Bald 
(8*0),  speaks  of  the  first  Christian  king  of  the 
franks  having  been  anointed  and  consecrated 
with  the  heaven-descended  chrism,  whence  that 
which  he  himself  used  was  derived  ("oaelilus 
lumpto  chrlsmate,  unde  nunc  habemus,  perunc- 
tus  et  in  «gem  ^icratus"^  a.  if  of  a  thing  well 
Z?^";  ,'"  ''""OS",  who  wrote  in  the  first 
half  of  the  10th  centurj-,  we  find  the  legend  fullv 
developed  He  tell,  us  (//,,(.  EccU,.  Ee„,emii 
1.  Id,  in  Migne  j  Patrol  vol.  135,  p.  53  c.)  tbat 
at  the  Baptism  of  CJovis,  the  clerk  who  bore  the 
chrism  was  prevented  by  the  crowd  from  reach- 
ing  his  proper  .tatioui  and  that  when  the 
moment  for  nnction  arrived,  St.  Remi  raised  his 


..  ofthe  Adora'.._. 

Magi  and  of  the  Shepherds,  with  the  Inscriptiou. 
tAtON  HTAOV  ZaHC  TbN  An«N  XPICTOV 
TOn»N,  having  been  used  for  pressing  Holy 
Oil.    [Oil,  Holt.]  *  [C] 

AMULETS.  The  earliest  writer  in  whoni 
the  word  occnrs  is  Pliny  (ff,.y.  iii,,4  19  ■  ii. 
15,  47,  etal.),  and  is  used  by  him  in  the  sens*  of 
a  "  charm  "  against  poisons,  witchcraft,  and  the 
like  ("  veneficiorum  amnleU  ").  A  Lstin  deriva- 
tion has  been  suggested  for  it  as  being  that 
"  quod  malum  amolitur."  Modem  eljmologists, 
however,  unnect  both  the  word  as  well  as 
thing  with  the  East,  and  derive  it  from  the 
Arabic  hammaitt  {=  a  thing  suspended).  The 
practice  which  the  word  implies  bad  been  in  the 
Chrirtian  Church,  if  not  from  the  fint,  yet  as 
BDou  as  the  Paganism  aud  Judaism  out  of  which 
it  had  emerged  began  again  to  find  their  wav 
into  it  as  by  a  process  of  infiltration,  and  the 
history  of  amnleta  presents  a  strange  picture  of 
the  ineradicable  tendency  of  mankind  to  fall  back 
into  the  basest  superstitions  which  seem  to  belong 
only  to  the  savage  bowing  before  bis  fetieU. 
Man  has  a  dread  of  unseen  powers  around  him — 
demons,  spectres,  an  evil  eye — and  he  believes 
that  certain  objccU  have  power  to  preserve  him 
from  them.  That  belief  fastens  aometimes  npon 
symbolic  forms  or  solemn  words  that  have  once 
serred  aa  representa lives  of  higher  thoughts, 
ipon  asswiations  which   seem   alto- 

fBther  arbitrary.  When  the  Israelites  lefl 
gypt,  they  came  from  a  people  who  had  car- 
ried thid  Idea  to  an  almost  unequal  led  extent. 
The  seambaens,  the  hawk,  the  serpent,  the 
-raeus,  or  hooded  snake,  an  open  eye,  outspread 
■ings,  with  or  without  formulae  of  praver 
deprecating  or  invoking,  are  found  in  eonotle.w 
variety  in  all  our  museums,  and  seem  to  have 
been  borne,  some  on  the  breaet,  some  suspended 
by  a  chain  round  the  neck.  The  law  of  Moses, 
by  ordering  the  Zi"n'«,or  blue  fringe  on  the  gar- 
ments which  men  wore,  or  the  pnpyma  scpoUb 
with  teits  (Eiod.  xiii.  2-10,  11-17;  Dent,  si 
4-9,  13-23),  which  were  to  be  as  frontlets  on 
their  brows,  and  bound  upon  their  armi,  known 
by  hiter  Jews  aa  the  Tep/iilUm,  or  when  nailed  on 
their  door  posts  or  the  walls  of  their  houses  as 
the  ifc-suM,  sought,  as  by  a  wise  "  economy,"  lo 

.ge,?  to  higher  thoughn,  and  to  turn  what  had 


I  supers! 
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The  old  tendency,  however,  crept  in, .,  „.^^. 

clear  that  some  at  least  of  the  ornaments  named 
by  Isaiah  (iii.  23),  especially  the  UtPrf),  were  of 
Btareofamulets(B|-6,/),rt.AKOI.ET8).  And 
the  later  ^uXarripm  of  the  N.  T.,  though  an  at- 
tempt has  been  made  by  some  archaeologists  to 
"^iplotu   the    name   as    thongh    they    i       '    '   ' 
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roeo  ^Xd/ftrwip    rhw    r6fMP  (Schottgen)  were, 
tiitre  can  be  little  doubt,  so  called  as   "pre- 
>^iTatives''  against  demons,  ma^c,  and  the  evil 
<»•,••.•    Through  the  whole  history  of  Rabbinism, 
tL*-  teodencr  was  on  the  increase,  and  few  Jews 
twliered  themselves  free  from  eril  spirits,  unless 
th^  bed  oo  which  they  slept  was  guarded  by  the 
J/.-?**!.    Mystic  figures — the  sacred  tetragram- 
nwtou.  the  diield  of  Da  rid,  the  seal  of  Solomon — 
\i.th  cabalistic  words,  AOLA  (an  acrostic  formed 
fn^m  the  initial  letters  of  the  Hebrew  words  for 
'•Tbou  art  mighty  for  everlasting,  0  Lord"), 
Abracalan.  and  the  like,  shot  up  as  a  rank  after- 
«n>«th.    Greek,  Latin,  Eastern  Heathenism,  in 
iiKe  manner,  supplied  various  forms  of  the  same 
'i&iZ^,  Evervwhere  men  lived  in  the  dread  of 
til'  tk^vination  of  the  **  evil  eye."  Sometimes  in- 
•t  cnlual  men,  sometimes  whole  races  (e.g.  the 
Thibii  o(  Pontus)  were  thought  to  possess  the 
fitver  of  smiting  youth  and  health,  and  causing 
ibem  to  waste  away  (Plutarch,  Sympos.  t.  7). 
And  against  this,  men  used  remedies  of  various 
kinK  the  *Ef4^ia  ypdfifjuira,   the  phalbu  or 
fn-initm.    The  latter  was  believed  to  operate  as 
«iircrting  the  gaze  which  would  otherwise  be 
6xe-l  on  that  which  kept  it  spell-bound  (Plu<- 
larch,  Le. ;  Varr. de  Ling.  LaU  vi.  5),  but  was  pro- 
bablj  connected  also  with  its  use  as  the  symbol 
ot  life  as  against  the  evil  power  that  was  working 
tft  df^roy  life.     It  is  obvious  that  superstitions 
of  this  kind  would  be  foreign  to  Christian  life  in 
ita  6r»t  purity.    The  ^  bonfire  "  at  Ephesus  was 
4  protest  against  them  and  all  like  usages  (Acts 
xix.  19).    They  crept  in,  however,  probably  in 
the  first  instance  through  the  influence  of  Juda- 
iiia^  or  Orientalizing  Gnostics.    The  followers 
of  Basilides  had  their  mystical  Abraxas  and  Jal- 
d&baoth,  which  they  wrote  on  parchment  and 
tu^i  as  a  charm  [C%r.  Biogr,  art.  Basilides]. 
Saribsei  have  been   found,   with    inscriptions 
(Jao,  Sabaoth,  the  names  of  angels,  Bellerman, 
V^  die  Scarahaeen^  i.  10),  indicating  Christian 
a-4ocattons  of  this  nature.^    The  catacombs  of 
Borne  hare  yielded  amall  objects  of  various  kinds 
tbt  were  used  apparently  for  the  same  purpose, 
a  bronze  fish  (connected,  of  course,  with   the 
mrstic  anagram  of   1X6X2%   with    the   word 
laiAll  on  it,  a  hand  holding  a   tablet  with 
ZHCE2,  medals  with  the  monogram  which  had 
dzarerl  oq  the  labarum  of  Constantioe  (AringKi, 
/.'u«  I  Sdtierranen,  vi.  23 ;  Costadoni,  Uel  Fesce^ 
pt  ii.,  iii.,  19 ;  Martigny,  s.  v.  Foissoh),     In  the 
^«>t  we  find  the  practice  of  carrying  the  Gospels 
(StfiXta  or   (ipcryycXia  ftucpd)   round   the    neck 
i^  ^Xoar^^ia  (Chrysost.  ffom,  Ixxiii.  in  Matt.) ; 
3Qi  Jerome  (in   Matt.   ir.   24)  confesses  that 
ii*  had  himself  done  so  to  guard  against  disease. 
^^n  the  passion  for  relics  set  in  they  too  were 
raployed,  and  even  Gregory  the  Great  sent  to 
T^rodelioda  two  of  these  ^vAairr^pia,  one  a  cross 
fnttUining  a  fragment  of  the  true  cross,  the  other 
»  bfji  containing  a  copy  of  the  Gospels,  each  with 
On;«k  invocations,  as  a  charm  against  the  evil 
prints  or  lamiae  that  beset  children  (Epp.  xii.  7). 
b  all  these  cases  we  trace  some  Christian  asso- 

*  This  Is  distincUy  suted  In  the  Jenisalem  Gemara 
(Birad)  foi  2. 4).  Corap.  the  ezbaostive  article  by  Myres 
•^ '  PhyWoerien '  hi  Hersojc. 

^  The  mmtion  of -the  bonis  of  the  Scarataeos  '*  as  an 
"■•Irt  by  PUny  {ff.  jv.  xxrliL  4)  sbewi  bow  widely  the 
^  E;KrpUaa  fe«Ung  about  ft  had  sprcMi  in  the  first 
^asarj  of  ibe  Ghrisijlan  era. 


ciations.  Symbolism  passes  into  superstition. 
In  other  instances  the  old  heathen  leaven  was 
more  conspicuous.  Strange  words,  xtpUpyoi 
X^tpoKT^pts  (Basil,  in  Ps.  xlv.,  p.  229  A),  names 
of  rivers,  and  the  like  (Chrys(»t.  J/om.  Ixxiii.  in 
Matt.X  "/i]^a<uratf"ofall  kinds  (August.  Tract  vii. 
in  Joann.\  are  spoken  of  as  frequent.  Even  a 
child's  caul  (it  is  curious  to  note  at  once  the 
antiquity  and  the  persistency  of  the  superstition), 
and  the  iyKSkrtoy  IrSvfia  became  an  kyK6?i.irtop 
in  another  sense,  and  was  used  by  midwives  to 
counteract  the  "  evi\  eye  "  and  the  words  of  evil 
omen  of  which  men  were  still  afraid  (Balsamon, 
in  Cone.  Trull.,  c  61).  Even  the  strange  prohibi- 
tion by  the  Council  just  referred  to  of  the  practice 
of  ^  leading  about  she  bears  and  other  like  beasts 
to  the  delusion  (rphs  iredyptov)  and  injury  of  the 
simple,"  has  been  referred  by  the  same  writer 
i^id.),  not  to  their  being  a  show  as  in  later 
times,  but  to  the  fact  that  those  who  did  so  car- 
ried on  a  trade  in  the  ^vAourr^pio,  which  they 
made  from  their  hair,  and  which  were  in  request 
as  a  cure  for  sore  eves. 

Christian  legislation  and  teaching  had  to  carry 
on  a  perpetual  warfare  against  these  abuses. 
Constantine  indeed,  in  the  transition  stage  which 
he  represented,  had  allowed  *'  remedia  human  is 
quaesita  corporibus"  (Cod.  Theodos.  ix.  tit.  16, 
s.  3),  as  well  as  incantations  for  rain,  but  the 
Council  of  Laodicea  (c.  86)  forbade  the  clergy 
to  make  ^vAawr^pio,  which  were  in  reality  "fieo-- 
futr^pia  for  their  own  souls."  Chrysostom  fre- 
quently denounces  them  in  all  their  forms,  and 
lays  bare  the  plea  that  the  old  women  who  sold 
them  were  devout  Christians,  and  that  the  prac- 
tice therefore  could  not  be  so  very  wrong  (Horn. 
viii.  in  Coloss.  p.  1374 ;  IIom.y  vi.  c.  Jud. ;  Horn, 
Ixii.  p.  536,  in  Matt.  p.  722).  Basil  (/.  c.)  speaks 
in  the  same  tone.  Augustine  (/.  c.  and  Serm.  ccxv. 
De  Temp.)  warns  men  against  all  such  **  diaboHca 
phylacteria."  Other  names  by  which  such  amulets 
were  known  were  wepdnrra,  rtpidfAfiartL  We 
may  infer  from  the  silence  of  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria and  Tertullian  that  Ihe  earlier  days  of  the 
Church  were  comparatively  free  from  these  super- 
stitions, and  from  the  tone  of  the  writers  just  re- 
ferred to  that  the  canon  of  the  Council  of  Lao<licea 
had  been  so  far  effectual  that  the  clergy  were  no 
longer  ministering  to  them.  [E.  H.  P.] 

ANACHORETAE.    [Hermit.] 

ANACLETUS,  the  pope,  martyr  at  Rome, 
commemorated  April  26  (Mart.  Rouu  Vet.).  [C] 

ANACrrORON  (^Kv^KTopov  from  kydKrup), 
the  dwelling  of  a  king  or  ruler.  In  classical 
authors,  generally  a  house  of  a  god,  especially 
a  temple  of  the  Eleusiuian  Demeter  or  of  the 
Dioscuri ;  also,  the  innermost  recess  of  a  temple, 
in  which  oracles  were  given  (Lobeck*s  Aglaopfui- 
musy  i.  pp.  59,  62).  Eusebias  (Panegyr.  c.  9) 
applies  the  word  to  the  church  built  by  Constan- 
tine at  Antioch,  whether  as  equivalent  to  /3a<rf- 
XfK^,  or  with  reference  to  the  unusual  size  and 
splendour  of  the  church,  or  with  a  reminiscence 
of  the  classical  use  of  the  word,  is  difficult  to  say. 
(Bingham's  Antiquities,  viii.  1.  §  5.)  [C] 

ANAGN08TES— LECTOR-READER.— 

Tertullian  is  the  earliest  writer  who  mentions 
.this  office  as  a  distinct  order  in  the  Church  (iJe 
Praescr.  c.  41).  It  would  seem  that,  at  first,  the 
public  reading  of  the  Scriptures  was  performed 
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indifferently  by  presbyters  and  deacons,  and  pos- 
sibly at  times  by  a  layman  specially  appointed 
by  the  bishop.  From  TertuI Han's  time,  how- 
erer,  it  was  included  among  the  minor  orders, 
and  as  such  is  frequently  referred  to  b]^  Cyprian 
(Epp.  29,  38,  &c,).  It  is  also  one  of  the  three 
minor  orders  mentioned  in  the  8o*called  Apos- 
tolical Canons,  the  other  two  being  the  ^<^idr 
Koyos  and  the  if^i^nys.  The  Scriptures  were 
read  by  the  Anagnostes,  from  the  pulpitnm  or 
tribunal  ecclesiae.  If  any  portion  of  the  sacred 
writings  was  read  from  the  altar,  or  more  pro- 
perly from  the  bema  or  tribunal  of  the  sanc- 
tuary, this  was  done  by  one  of  the  higher  clergy. 
By  one  of  Justinian's  Novels  it  was  directed 
that  no  one  should  be  ordained  reader  before 
the  age  of  eighteen ;  but  previously  young  boys 
were  admitted  to  the  office,  at  the  Instance 
of  their  parents,  as  introductory  to  the  higher 
functions  of  the  aacred  ministry  (Bingham, 
Thorndike).  [D.  B.] 

ANANIAS.  (1)  Of  Damascus  (Acts  ix.  10), 
commemorated  Jan.  25  {Mart.  Rom,  VeU^ ;  Oct. 
1  {CcU,  Byzant);  Oct.  15  (C.  Armen.). 

(2)  Martjr  in  Persia,  April  21  (Mart.  Horn.  Vet.). 

(3)  Martyr,  with  Azarias  and  Misael,  Dec.  16 
(lb.);  April  23  (Mart  Bedae);  Dec.  17  (Cai. 
ByzarU.).  [C] 

ANAPHORA.  CAro^opii.  The  word  &ya- 
pip^ty  acquired  in  later  Greek  the  sense  of 
"  lifting  up  "  or  '*  offering  : "  as  aya/pdptiv  6v 
alas,  Heb.  vii.  27;  1  Pet.  ii.  5;  iofolpip^w  <^ 
Xaptirriayy  tif^filof,  80(0X07(01^,  Chrysostom  in 
Suicer,  s.  v.  'Avuipopd  was  also  used  in  a  cor- 
responding sense ;  in  Ps.  1.  21.  [LXX],  it  is  the 

equivalent  of  the  Hebrew  TiP)ff  ''  that  which 
goeth  up  on  the  altar.") 

1.  In  the  sense  of  ^Mifting  up*'  Anaphora 
came  to  be  applied  to  the  celebration  of  the 
Holy  Eucharist;  whether  from  the  "lifting 
up'*  of  the  heart  which  is  required  in  that 
service,  or  from  thjB  "oblation"  which  takes 
place  in  it ;  probably  the  latter. 

In  the  liturgical  diction  of  the  Copts,  which 
has  borrowed  much  from  the  Greeks,  the  word 
Anaphora  is  used,  instead  of  liturgy,  to  designate 
the  whole  of  the  £ucharistic  service,  and  the 
book  which  contains  it ;  but  more  commonly  its 
use  is  restricted  to  that  more  solemn  part  of  the 
Eucharistic  office  which  includes  the  Consecration, 
Oblation,  Communion,  and  Thanksgiving.  It  be- 
gins with  the  "  Sursum  Corda,"  or  rather  w^ith 
the  benediction  which  precedes  it,  and  extends 
to  the  end  of  the  office,  thus  corresponding  with 
the  Preface  and  Canon  of  Western  rituals. 

The  general  structure  of  the  Anaphorae  of 
Oriental  liturgies  is  thus  exhibited  by  Dr.  Neale 
(Eadem  Chwrch,  Introduction,  i.  463). 

T%e  Great  Buduuittie  Proffer-^ 

1.  The  Preface.    [Smtsinf  Gorda.J 

a.  The  Prayer  of  the  Triumphal  Hymn.  [Pssfauk.] 

3.  The  Triumphal  Hymn.    [Saiictds.] 

4.  Oommemorition  of  cur  Lord's  Life. 
ft.  OommemoFatkm  of  Insdtation. 

7%e  CfmtecraHoik^ 

C  Words  of  InstitutioD  of  the  Bread. 
T.  Words  of  Instlttitlon  of  the  Wine 

8.  Oblation  of  the  Body  and  Blood. 

9.  Introdnctory  Prayer  for  the  Descent  of  the 

Holy  Oboet 
10.  Prayer  for  the  Change  of  Elements. 


The  Gmt  Imlereetaorff  Fragtr^ 

11.  Ocneral  Intoroesrion  far  Qalck  and  I^ead. 

12.  Pr^er  before  the  Laitl'a  Pnqrer. 

13.  The  Lord's  Prayer. 

14.  The  EmbolismuB. 

As  Communion — 

15.  The  Prayer  of  Indioatkm  (rmn  cc^oc  cAt- 

16.  Td  ayiA  TOic  ayibtv  and  Elevation  of  Uoirt. 

17.  The  Fraction. 

18.  The  Gonfession. 

19.  The  Communion. 

30.  The  Antldoron ;  and  Prayers  of  Thank^tdng. 

This  table  exhibits  the  component  parts  of  tlic 
Anaphorae  of  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  EauBtern  litnr- 
gies,  in  the  state  in  which  they  have  come  down 
to  us;  but  different  parts  are  variously  de- 
veloped in  different  liturgies,  and  even  the  ordei 
is  not  always  preserved;  for  instance,  in  th« 
existing  Nestorian  liturgies,  the  general  inter- 
cession is  placed  before  the  invocation  of  the 
Holy  Ohost,  and  other  minor  variations  are  fonnd. 
The  principal  of  these  will  be  noticed  under  their 
proper  headings. 

It  is  in  the  Anaphorae  that  the  characteristics 
are  found  which  distinguish  different  liturgies 
of  the  same  family ;  in  the  ibtrodnctory  or  pro- 
anaphoral  portion  of  the  liturgies  there  is  much 
less  variety.  ^  In  every  liturgical  family  there 
is  one  liturgy,  or  at  most  two,  which  supplieii 
the  former  or  pro-anaphoral  portion  to  all  th« 
others,  and  such  liturgies  we  may  call  the  normal 
offices  of  that  family ;  the  others,  both  in  MSS, 
and  printed  editions,  commence  with  the  *  Prayei 
of  the  Kiss  of  Peace,'  the  preface  to  the  Ana- 
phora "  (Neale,  Eastern  Church,  i.  319).  Thtis. 
when  the  liturgy  of  Gregory  Theologus  or  oi 
Cyril  is  used,  the  pro*anaphoral  portion  is  taken 
from  that  of  St.  Basil ;  the  Ethiopian  Church  ha^ 
twelve  liturgies,  which  have  the  introdnctory 
poilion  in  common  ;  the  numerous  Syro-Jacobit« 
liturgies  all  take  the  introductory  portion  fron 
that  of  St.  James;  the  three  Nestorian  fron 
that  of  the  Apostles.  Further  particulars  wil 
be  found  under  Canon  and  Communion. 

2.  The  word  ifm^pd  is  sometimes  used  ii 
liturgical  writings  as  equivalent  to  the  &V  o: 
Chalice*veil ;  and  has  found  its  way  in  this  sense 
con'upted  in  form  (Nuphir)  into  the  Syri%i 
liturgies.    (Renaudot,  Lit  Orient,  ii.  61.)    [C] 

AN  ASTASIA.  (1)  Martyr  under  Diocletian 
Her  Natalisy  an  ancient  and  famoua  festival,  fall 
on  Dec.  25  (Mart  Bom.  Vet.^  Hieron.,  BecLie] 
Her  name  is  recited  in  the  Gregorian  Cantyr 
The  proper  office  for  her  festival,  in  the  Gr€ 
gorian  Sacram.  (p.  7),  is  headed,  in  Menard' 
text,  Missa  in  Mane  prima  Nat  Dom.^  site  J^ 
Anastasiae;  and  is  inserted  between  the  Miss 
In  VigHia  Domini  in  Nocte  and  the  Missa  In  7> 
Natalia  Domini,  The  titles  in  the  other  MSi 
are  equivalent.  In  the  Byzantine  Calendar  &h 
is  commemorated  as  ^apfiOKoXvrpltiy  dissolver  < 
spells  on  Dec.  22  (see  Neale's  JCastem  Churc^ 
Introd.  786). 

(2)  Of  Rome,  6iriondprvs,  commemorated  Oc 
29  (CaL  Byzant.).  [C." 

ANASTASIS.— The  Orthodox  Greek  Chare 
commemorates  the  dedication  of  the  Church  • 
the  Anastasis  by  Constantine  the  Great  (*EyKa 
via  ToG  Nciov  riji  aylas  rod  Xpurrov  fcal  Set 
rffJL&v  'Apanrrdifftwf)  on  Sep.  13.     (Daniel,  Cocit 
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Uivrgiau^  it,  268.)  This  festiTal  refers  to  the 
dedication  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
or  e£  the  Resvorection  of  the  Lord,  at  Jerusalem, 
A.D.  335.  (Eusebius,  Vita  Ckmstantini.ixu  26  ff.) 
A  :^milar  name  was  giyen  to  the  room  where 
Gregory  of  Nazxanzus  preached  at  Constantinople, 
afterwards  oonrerted  into  a  magnificent  church. 
(Gibbon's  Rome^  iii.  367,  ed.  Smith.)  [C] 

AXASTASIUS.  (1)  The  monk,  martyr  in 
Persia,  oomineiDorated  Jan.  22  (Ciz/.  Byzant.^ 
Mart.  Bom,  Vet.,  Hieron,'). 

(8)  Saint,  April  1  (Mart.  Btdae). 

(S)  The  pope,  April  27  {Mart.  R.  F.,  Bedae)\ 
Oct.  28  {Cat.  Armcn.). 

(4)  Saint,  May  2  (if.  Bedae). 

(5)  The  €k>micalaritts,  martyr,  Aug.  21  (Mart. 
J2.  F.). 

(6)  Commemorated  Ang.  26  (M.  ffieron.). 

(7)  Bishop,  Oct.  13  (if.  Bedae,  Bieron.).    [C] 

ANATHEMA,  the  greater  excommunica- 
tion, answering  to  Cherem  in  the  Synagogue, 
» the  lesser  form  did  to  Niddui,  i.e.  Separation : 
this  latter  is  called  i^ptafths  in  the  Constitutions 
of  the  Apostles. 

The  excision  of  obstinate  offenders  from  the 
Christian  fellowship  was    grounded   upon  the 
words  of  Christ — ♦*  If  he  will  not  hear  the  Church, 
let  him  be  as  a  heathen  man  and  a  publican." 
So  St.  Gregory  interprets  them — "  let  him  not 
be  esteemed  for  a  brother  or  a  Christian  " — "  vi- 
delicet peocator  grayis  et  seandalosus,  notorius 
ant  accnsatns  et  oonrictus  " ;  being  reproved  by 
tiw  bishop  in  the  public  assemblies  of  the  Church, 
if  be  will  not  be  hnmbled  but  remains  incorri- 
gible and  perseTeres  in  his  scandalous  sins — 
^  turn  anathemate  feriendus  est  et  a  corpore  Ec- 
doiae  separandns'*  (St.  Gregory  in  Ps.  v.),  and 
St  AogustineCTracf  xxvii.  in  Johan.)  vindicates 
this  severity  of  discipline  on  the  Church's  part 
in  such  a  case — ^  quia  neque  inHuxum  habet  a 
eapite.  Deque  participat  de  Spiritu  Christi." 

This  application  of  the  word  Anathema  to  the 
"  greater  exoommnnication  "  was  warranted,  in 
the  belief  of  the  ancient  Church,  by  St.  Paul's 
ose  of  it  (Gal.  i.  8,  9^  and  the  discipline  itself 
heing  distinctly  warranted  by  our  Lord's  words, 
SB  veil  as  by  other  passages  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, the  anathema  was  regarded  as  cutting 
1  man  off  from  the  way  of  salvation ;  so  that 
naless  he  received  the  grace  of  repentance  he 
would  certainly  perish. 

A  milder  sense,  however,  of  the  word  Ana- 
thema, as  used  by  St.  Paul,  has  not  been  without 
its  defenders,  both  among  our  own  Divines  as 
Hammond  and  Waterland,  and  by  Grotius.  The 
latter  writer,  commenting  on  Rom.  ix.  3,  gives 
the  following  interpretation :  "  Hoc  dicit :  Velim 
Dioa  modo  carere  honore  Apostolatds,  verum 
etiam  oontemptissimns  e»e  inter  Christianos, 
qoales  sunt  qui  excommunicati  sunt." 

And  as  to  the  effect  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Ana- 
thema— it  is  maintained  by  Vincentius  Lirinen- 
sis  that  it  did  not  bear  the  seJbe  of  cursing 
among  the  ancient  Christians,  as  Cherem  did 
smong  the  Jews, 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  word  Ana- 
thema is  uniformly  employed  by  the  LXX  as  the 
equivalent  of  Cherem ;  and  it  can  hardly  be 
<r"e*tioned,  therefore,  that  where  it  occurs  in 
the  N.  T.  it  must  be  understood  in  the  deeper 
*''*^^  relating  to  the  spiritual  condition — 
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and  not  merely  to  exclusion  from  Church  prfvi* 
leges,  whatever  may  have  been  the  force  subse- 
quently attached  to  the  word,  as  expressing  the 
moat  solemn  form  of  ecclesiastical  excommuni- 
cation. On  this  point  and  on  the  history  of  the 
word  in  general,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Light- 
foot  on  Galatians  ;  Thorndike,  vol.  ii.  338 ;  Bp. 
Jeremy  Taylor  (Buctor  Bubitantium) ;  J.  Light- 
foot,  Be  Anathemate  Maranatha.  [D.  B.] 

ANATOLLA,  martyr,  commemorated  July  9 
(Mart  Bom.  Vet.).  [C] 

AlNATOLIUS,  bishop,  commemorated  Julv  3 
(Mart.  Bom.  Vet.).  [C.] 

ANAXARfiE  (Synods  of),  a.d.  431,  to  con- 
firm the  deposition  of  St.  Cyril,  and  those  who 
held  with  him.  Another  was  held  there  two 
years  later,  as  at  Antioch,  to  make  peace  with 
St.  CyriL  [E,  S.  ¥.] 

ANCHOB  (AS  SvMBOL).  The  anchor  is  an 
emblem  very  frequently  used,  from  the  earliest 
ages  of  Christianity,  in  symbolism.  As  the  anchor 
is  the  hope  and  often  the  sole  resource  of  the 
sailor,  the  ancients  called  it  sacred;  to  weigh 
anchor  was,  ^'Anchoram  sacram  solvere."  St. 
Paul  adopts  an  obvious  symbolism,  when  he 
says  (Heb.  vi.  19)  that  we  have  hope  as  "  an 
anchor  of  the  soul  both  sure  and  stedfast ;"  so 
that,  in  its  special  Christian  sense,  the  anchor 
would  seem  to  be  an  emblem  of  hope. 

By  the  early  Christians  we  find  it  used,  some- 
times with  reference  to  the  stormy  ocean  of 
human  life,  but  more  often  to  the  tempests  and 
the  fierce  blasts  of  persecution  which  threatened 
to  engulf  the  ship  of  the  Church.  Thus  the 
anchor  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  emblems ; 
and  we  find  it  engraved  on  rings,  and  depicted 
on  monuments  and  on  the  walls  of  cemeteries  in 
the  Catacombs,  as  a  type  of  the  hope  by  which 
the  Church  stood  firm  in  the  midst  of  the  storms 
which  surrounded  it.  In  this,  as  in  other  cnses, 
Christianity  adopted  a  symbol  from  Paganism, 
with  merely  the  change  of  application. 

The  symbols  on  sepulchral  tablets  often  con- 
tain allusions  to  the  name  of  the  deceased.  The 
Chevalier  de  Rossi  (Be  Monum.  IX6TN  exh&.  p. 
18)  states  that  he  has  three  times  found  an 
anchor  upon  tituli  bearing  names  derived  from 
Spes  or  i\iris ;  upon  the  tablet  of  a  certain 
ELPIDIVS  (Mai,  Coilect  Vatican,  v.  449),  and 
upon  two  others,  hitherto  unpublished,  in  the 
cemetery  of  Priscilla,  of  two  women,  ELPIZVSA 
and  Spes.  In  some  cases,  above  the  transverse 
bar  of  the  anchor  stands  the  letter  £,  which  is 
probably  the  abbreviation  of  the  word  *EAirfr. 
Further,  we  find  the  anchor  associated  with  the 
^shy  the  symbol  of  the  Saviour  [IX0T2J.  It  is 
clear  that  the  union  of  the  two  symbols  expresses 
"  hope  in  Jesus  Christ,"  and  is  equivalents  to  the 
formula  so  common  on  Christian  tablets,  "  Spes 
in  Christo,"  "Spes  in  Deo,"  "Spes  in  Deo 
Christo." 

The  transverse  bar  below  the  ring  gives  the 
upper  part  of  the  anchor  the  appearance  of  a  crux 
ansata  [Cross]  ;  and  perhaps  this  foim  may  have 
had  as  much  infiuence  in  determining  the  choice 
of  this  symbol  by  the  Christians  as  the  words  of 
St.  Paul.  The  anchor  appears,  as  is  natural,  very 
frequently  upon  the  tombs  of  martyrs.  (See 
Lupi,  Severae  EpitapMum,  pp.  136, 137 ;  Boldetti, 
Ossercaxiom,  366,  370,  &c.;  Fabretti,  Inscrip- 
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tumum  Explic.  568,  569;  and  Martigny,  Diet, 
dn  Antiq.  Chr^,  s.  t.  *  Ancre.')  [C] 

ANOYRA. — ^Two  synods  of  Ancjra  are  re- 
corded ;  the  first  of  which  stands  at  the  head  of 
those  provincial  synods  whose  canons  form  part 
of  the  code  of  the  universal  Church.  It  was 
held  under  Vitalis  of  Antioch,  who  signs  first ; 
and  of  the  18  bishops  composing  it,  several 
attended  the  Nicene  Council  subsequently. 
Twenty-five  canons  were  passed,  about  half  of 
which  relate  to  the  lapsed,  and  the  rest  to  dis- 
cipline generally  (v.  Beveridge,  Synod,  ii.  ad  L). 
The  date  usually  assigned  to  it  is  a.d.  314. 
Another  synod  met  there,  A.D.  358,  composed 
of  semi-Arians.  They  condemned  the  second 
Synod  of  Sirmium,  accepted  the  term  homoi- 
otwt'on,,  and  published  12  anathemas  against  all 
who  rejected  it,  together  with  a  long  synodical 
letter.  Another  synod  of  semi-Arians  was  held 
there,  A.D.  375,  at  which  Uipsius,  Bishop  of 
Parnassus,  was  deposed.  [E.  S.  F.] 

ANCYRA,  THE  SEVEN  VIRGINS  OF, 

are  commemorated  by  the  Armenian  Church  on 
June  20,  as  fellow-martyrs  with  Theodotion,  or 
Theodorus,  of  Salatia,  the  first  Bishop  of  Ancyra 
of  whom  we  have  any  account.  (Neale,  Eastern 
CfturcA,  Introd.  p.  800.)  [C] 

ANDEGAVEN8E  CONCILIUM.  [An- 
QEBS,  Council  of.] 

ANDELAENSE  CONCILIUM.  [Ande- 
LOT,  Council  of.] 

ANDELOT,  COUNCIL  OF  (Andelaense 
Concilium),  near  Langres ;  summoned  by  Gun- 
tram,  King  of  Orleans  (at  a  meeting  to  ratify  a 
compact,  also  made  at  Andelot,  between  himself 
and  Childebert,  Nov.  28  or  29,  587),  for  March  1, 
A.D.  588,  but  nothing  further  is  recorded  of  it,  and 
possibly  it  was  never  held  at  all  (Greg.  Turon., 
ffist.  Fr,  ix.  20;  Mansi,  ix.  967-970).  [A.  W.H.] 

ANDOCHIUfi  or  ANDOCIUS,  presbyter, 
commemorated  Sept.  24  {^Marl.  Hieron., 
Bedaey  [C] 

ANDREAS.  (1)  Martyr,  commemorated 
Aug.  19  (^Mart,  Horn,  Vet.). 

(2)  King,  Hedar  16  =  Nov.  12  (Col.  EtMop.). 

(8)  The  general,  with  2953  companion  mar- 
tyrs, commemorated  Aug.  19  {Cal.  iyzantJ). 

(4)  Of  Crete,  Aaiofidprvsy  Oct.  17  (CaL 
Byx.).  [C] 

ANDREW,  Saint,  Festival  op. — ^Aa  was 
natural,  the  name  of  the  *'  brother  fisherman  " 
of  St.  Peter  was  early  held  in  great  honour. 
He  is  invoked  by  name  as  an  intercessor  in  the 
prayer  *'  Libera  nos  "  of  the  Roman  Canon,  with 
the  Virgin,  St.  Peter,  and  St.  Paul ;  and  bis 
principal  festival  was  anciently  placed  on  the 
same  level  as  that  of  St.  Peter  himself  (Krazer, 
J)e  Liturgxis,  p.  629).  HU  "Dies  Natalis,"  or 
martyrdom,  is  placed  in  all  the  Martyrologies, 
agreeing  in  this  with  the  apocryphal  Acta  Andreae, 
on  Nov.  30.  It  is  found  in  the  Calendar  of  Car- 
thage, in  which  no  other  apostles  are  specially 
commemorated  except  St.  Peter,  St.  Paul,  and 
St.  James  the  Great ;  and  in  St.  Boniface's  list 
of  Festivals,  where  no  other  apostles  are  named 
except  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  (Binterim's  Denk- 
wurdigkeiten,  v.  i.  299).  The  hymn  "  Nunc  An- 
dreae  solemnia,"  for  the  festival  of  St.  Andrew, 
is  attributed  to  Venerable  Bede.     Proper  offices 
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for  the  Vigil  and  Festival  of  St.  Andrew  are 
found  in  the  Sacramentaries  of  Leo  and  Gregory. 
In  the  latter  (p.  144)  there  is  a  clear  allusion  to 
the  Acta  (see  Tischendorf 's  Acta  Apost.  Apocry- 
phay  p.  127X  where  it  is  said  that  the  saint  frankly 
proclaimed  the  truth,  "nee  pendens  taoeret  in 
cruce;"  and  in  the  ancient  Liber  Besponsalis, 
which  bears  the  name  of  Gregory,  is  one  eqaallr 
clear  to  the  same  Acta  in  the  words  of  St.  An- 
drew's prayer,  "  Ne  me  patiaris  ab  impio  judice 
deponi,  quia  virtutem  sanctae  crucis  agnovi "  (p. 
836).  A  trace  of  the  influence  of  these  same  Acta 
U  found  again  in  the  Gallo-Gothic  Missal  (pro- 
bably of  the  8th  century),  published  by  Mabillon* 
in  which  the  "  contestatio,*'  or  preface  {Liturgia 
Gall.  lib.  iii.  p.  222^  sets  forth  that  the  Apostle, 
"  post  iniqna  verbera,  post  carceris  saepta,  alli- 
gatus  suspendio  se  purum  sacrificium  obtalit. 
.  .  .  Absolvi  se  non  jMtitur  a  cruce  .  .  •  turba 
.  .  .  laxari  postulat  justum,  ne  pereat  popalus 
hoc  delicto ;  interea  fundit  martyr  spiritum." 
The  Armenian  Church  commemorates  St.  Andrew 
with  St.  Philip  on  Nov.  16. 

The  relics  of  the  apostle  were  translated,  pro- 
bably in  the  reign  of  Constantius,  though  some 
authorities  place  the  'translation  in  that  of  Con- 
stantine  (compare  Jerome,  c.  Vigilantiumj  c  6, 
p.  391,  who  says  that  Constantius  translated  the 
relics,  with  Paulinus,  Carm.  26,  p.  628),  to  Con- 
stantine's  great  "Church  of  the  Apostles"  at 
Constantinople,  where  they  rested  with  those  of 
St.  Luke;  the  church  was  indeed  sometimes 
called,  from  these  two  great  sdnts,  the  church 
of  St.  Andrew  and  St.  Luke.  Justini  m  built 
over  their  remains,  to  which  those  of  St.  Timothy 
had  been  added,  a  splendid  tomb. 

The  Martyrologium  Hieronymi  places  the  trans- 
lation of  St*.  Andrew  on  Sept.  3,  and  has  a 
"  Dedicatio  Basilicae  S.  Andreae  "  on  Nov..3 ;  but 
most  Martyrologies  agree  with  the  Martyro- 
logium Romaniun  in  placing  the  translation  on 
May  9.  Several  Martyrologies  have  on  Feb.  5 
an  "  Ordinatio  Episcopatus  Andreae  Apostoli,"  in 
commemoration  of  the  saint's  consecration  to 
the  see  of  Patras  (Florentinus,  in  Martyrol» 
Ifieron.  p.  300 ;  Baronius,  in  Martyrol.  RomafUK, 
Nov.  30,  p.  502 ;  Tillemont,  Mem.  Eccles.  i.  320, 
589 ;  Binterim's  Denhtmrdigkeiteny  v.  i.  503,  ff.). 

As  was  natural  in  the  case  of  so  distinguished 
a  saint  as  the  first-called  Apostle,  churches  were 
dedicated  in  honour  of  St.  Andrew  in  early  times. 
Pope  Simplicius  (c.  470)  is  said  to  have  dedicated 
a  basilica  at  Rome  in  his  honour  (Ciampini,  Yet. 
Monum.  i.  242);  and  somewhat  later  (c  500) 
Pope  Symmachus  converted  the  "Vestiarium 
Neronis "  into  a  church,  which  bore  the  name 
"  S.  Andreae  ad  Crucem."  This  was  not  far  from 
the  Vatican  (Ciampini,  De  Sacris  Aedif,  p.  86). 
Later  examples  are  frequent. 

The  representation  of  St.  Andrew  with  the 
decussate  cross  (X)  a^  ^'^  instrument  of  his 
martyrdom  belongs  to  the  Middle  Ages.  In 
ancient  examples  he  appears,  like  most  of  the 
other  apostles,  simply  as  a  dignified  figure  in 
the  ancient  Roman  dreas,  sometimes  bearing  a 
crown,  as  in  a  5th-century  Mosaic  in  the 
church  of  St.  John  at  Bavenna  (Ciampini,  Vetera 
MonumetdOy  torn.  i.  tab.  Ixx.  p.  235),  sometimes 
a  roll  of  a  book,  as  in  a  9th-century  Mosaic 
figured  by  Ciampini  (n.  s.  tom.  ii.  tab.  liii. 
p.  162X  where  he  is  joined  with  the  fiivourcd 
disciples,  SS.  Peter,  and  James,  and  John.    [C] 
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ANDBONICUS.    (1)   Saint,   April  5  {M, 

(8)  Majr  13  (JT.  Hieron.\ 

(S)  <*  Apostle,'*  with  Jonia  (Rom.  zvi.  7),  com- 
mononted  Maf  17  {CaL  ByxanL);  inTention 
of  their  lelics,  Feb.  22  (/6.,  Neale). 

(4)  Commemonited  Sept.  27  (itfl  ^i^ron.). 

(5)  **Holy  Father,"  Oct.  9  (Cb/.  Bytant.). 
(8)  Martjrr,  commemorated   Oct.   10  {Mart. 

HiervL);  Oct.  11  iM.  Bom,  Vet,);  Oct.  12  (Co/. 
%zaa<.).  [C] 

ANESIUS,  of  Africa,  commemorated  March 
31  {Mart  Hierom.).  [C] 

ANGABIENSE   CONCILIUM.    [Sanoa- 

BIE5SE  COKCILnJM.3 

ANGELS  and  ARCHANGELS,  in  Chris- 
TUiS  AST.  The  representations  of  angels  in 
Chrbtian  art,  at  varions  periods,  reprodnoe  in 
a  remarkable  manner  the  ideas  cocoeming  them, 
which  from  time  to  time  hare  prevailed  in  the 
ChnrcL  In  one  and  all,  however,  we  may  trace, 
then^  with  Tarions  modifications  of  treatment, 
la  embodied  commentary  npon  the  brief  but  ex- 
pressive declaration  concerning  their  nature  and 
office  which  is  given  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
(L  14).  Worship  or  service  rendered  unto 
God  (Xcrrovpyfa),*  and  work  of  ministration 
(8<«ter{a)  done  on  God*s  behalf  to  men,  these  are 
the  two  spheres  of  angelic  operation  suggested  in 
Holr  Scriptnre,  and  these,  under  various  modifi- 
ctti<»s^  curiously  characteristic  of  the  successive 
^a  in  which  they  are  found,  come  before  us  in 
» s«ries  of  monuments  extending  from  the  fourth 
to  the  dose  of  the  14th  century. 

§  2.  Fint  three  Centuriee,  Existing  monu- 
meiits  of  early  Christian  art,  illustrative  of  our 
preaeot  subject,  are,  for  the  first  500  years,  or 
more,  almost  exclusively  of  the  West,  and,  with 
o&e  or  two  doubtful  exceptions,  all  these  are  u( 
a  date  subsequent  to  the  **  Peace  of  the  Church," 
asder  Constantine  the  Great,  and  probably,  not 
cirlier  than  400  A.D.  As  a  special  interest 
attaches  to  these  earliest  monuments,  it  may  be 
well  here  to  enumerate  them.  The  earliest  o(  them 
aU,ifiyAginconrt's  judgment  {ffistoirCy  etc.  vol. 
T.  Pemhtre,  PL  vii  No.  3.)  may  be  trusted,  is 
a  monument  in  the  cemetery  of  St.  Priscilla,*' 

■  Heb.  L 14.  AciT0«ipYuc4  vMVfiara  awwrnkkifuya  tit 
fcaawiW.  The  dlflUnetkm  of  the  two  words  notted 
abofe  Is  lost  to  oar  Eugli^  TeisioD.  It  is  well  brought 
oot  bj  Orlfen,  comL  COtmk,  lib.  v.  (quoted  by  Bingham, 
JuMfL.  book  xliL  cap.  UL  ^  3,  note  3).  Sea  this  ftirtber 
Qliulnted  tai  the  deacrtpUoo  of  woodout  in  ^  6  below. 

^  AbMot  (afanoai  If  not  altogether)  for  the  first  four 
eeBlnin  (see  $  3%  they  sofaeerve  pnrpoaes  of  dogma  (§  3) 
in  the  5Ch  eentary ;  they  are  Scrlptaral  sUIl,  but  also  In 
one  cue  Icsendary  (^  4)  in  the  6tb.  From  that  time  for- 
ward Gsaonlcal  and  apocryphal  Scrfptare  and  mediaeval 
kipBd  are  mixed  up  togeClicr.  We  find  them  Imperial 
ta  chaiadcr,  or  aaoerdolal  and  lltorgkal,  as  the  case  may 
^;  while  In  the  later  middle  ages  even  feudal  notions 
«we  chamcteristieally  mixed  up  with  the  traditions  oon- 
ttniag  them  derived  from  Holy  Scriptnre.  (For  this  test 
we  JoDcaon.  Sacred  emd  Legendary  Art,  3rd  edit.  vol.  1. 
P  M.  qnoUog  from  il  Peifdto  Legtndario.) 

'  Tbe  AbM  M artigny  (  DieCioiNiiiirv.  Ac  ia  vac. '  Anges  0 
7>ikswtch  evident  doabt  of  the  date  assigned  to  this 
fraeo.  lyA^nuumi  himself  in  his  descriptioa  gives  no 
fetSaStn  as  to  the  oooroe  from  whidi  his  drawing  was 
'l^'l^ed*  Ketther  eariler  nor  later  antiquaries  know  any- 
tUngorilsUstory.  Ani  this  beli^  so,  an  unsupported 
as  to  tta  date,  resting  00  the  antbority  or  D'Agln- 


dating,  as  he  thinks,  from  the  second  century. 
It  is  a  representation  of  Tobias  and  the  angel. 
(This  same  subject,  suggestive  of  the  '*  Guardian 
Angel,"  reappears  in  some  of  the  Vetri  Antichi, 
of  the  4th  and  5th  century.)  Another  fi'esco  of 
early  'but  uncertain  date  in  the  cemetery  of 
St.  Priscilla  (Aringhi,  B.  S.  ii.  p.  297)  has  been 
generally  interpreted  as  representing  the  Annun- 
ciation. The  angel  Gabriel  (if  such  be  the  inten- 
tion of  the  painter)  has  a  human  figure,  and  the 
dress  commonly  assigned  to  Apostles  and  other 
Scriptural  personages,  but  is  without  wings,  or 
any  other  special  designations.  With  these 
doubtful  exceptions,  no  representations  of  angels, 
now  remaining,  are  earlier  than  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, and  probably  not  earlier  than  the  fifth. 

§  3.  Fourth  and  fifth  Centuries,  There  was  an 
interval  of  transition  from  this  earlier  period, 
the  limits  of  which  are  indicated  by  the  Council 
of  Illiberis,'  a.d.  305,  on  the  one  hand,  and  on 
the  other  by  the  Christian  mosaics  of  which  we 
first  hear*  at  the  close  of  that  century,  or  early 
in  the  next.  The  first  representation  of  angels 
in  mosaic  work  is  supposed  (by  Ciampinus  and 
others)  to  be  that  of  the  Church  of  S.  Agatha  at 
Ravenna.  These  mosaics  Ciampinus  admits  to  be 
of  very  uncertain  date,  but  he  believes '  them  to 
be  of  the  beginning  of  the  5th  century.  (See  his 
Vetera  Monumenia,  vol.  i.  Tab.  xlvi.)  The  first 
representations  of  the  kind  to  which  a  date  can 
with  any  certainty  be  assigned,  are  those  in  the 
Chui'ch  of  S.  Maria  Major  at  Rome,  put  up  by 
Xystus  III.  between  the  years  432  and  440  A.D. 
In  those  of  the  Nave  of  this  Church  (Ciampini 
K  M.  tom.  i.  Pll.  I.  to  Ixiv.)  various  subjects  from 
the  Old  Testament  have  their  place ;  and  amongst 
others  the  appearance  of  the  three  angels  to 
Abraham  (PI.  li.)  and  of  the  "  Captain  of  the 
Lord's  Hosts"  (by  tradition  the  archangel 
Michael)  to  Joshua  (PI.  Ixii.).  But  on  the 
*'Arcus  Triumphalis"'  of  this  same  Church, 
there  is  a  series  of  mosaics,  of  the  greatest  pos- 
sible interest  to  the  history  of  dogmatic  theology; 
and  in  these  angels  have  a  prominent  part. 
This  series  was  evidently  intended  to  be  an  em- 


oonrt  alone,  carries  but  little  weight  The  same  Bol()ect  is 
reproduced  in  the  Cemetery  of  S&  Thraao  and  Satuminua 
(Perret,  vol.  iiL  pL  xxvi.). 

d  The  3Tth  canon  forbids  the  painting  upon  walls  the 
ol^ects  of  religious  worship  and  adoratioa  "  Placult  pic- 
turaa  in  eodesia  esse  non  debere,  ne  quod  oolitnr  et  adoratur 
in  parletlbiu  deplngatur."  Roman  writers*  for  obvious 
reasons,  seek  to  explain  away  the  apparent  meaning 
of  thte  prohibition.  As  to  this,  see  Bingham,  C.  A., 
book  viU.  capu  vUL  $  6. 

*  PsulUnns,  bishop  of  Nola.  early  In  the  5th  century, 
describes  at  mndi  length  In  a  letter  (Ep.  xli.)  to  his  friend 
Sevems  the  decorations  with  which  he  had  adorned  his 
own  church.  Hla  deacripUons  accord  closely  with  some 
of  the  actual  monuments  (sarcophagi  and  mosaic  pictures) 
of  nearly  contemporary  date,  which  have  been  preserved 
to  our  own  time. 

'  The  form  of  tbo  Nimbus  here  assigned  to  our  Lord 
seems  to  indicate  a  later  date. 

s  9y  the  "  triumphal  arch"  of  a  Roman  chorcb  la 
meant  what  will  correspond  most  nearly  with  the  dianoel 
arch  of  our  own  churches,  it  was  full  In  view  of  the 
assembled  people  on  entering  the  church.  And  for  the 
first  six  centuries  (or  nearly  that  tiuM)  It  was  reserved 
exclusively  for  such  subjects  as  had  Immediate  reference 
to  our  Lord ;  more  partieolarly  to  His  triumph  over  sin 
and  death,  and  His  seaskm  as  King  in  heaven.  See 
further  on  this  suli|)ect  Glampinl.  V.  Jf.  tom.  i.  p.  198,  aqq. 
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bodiment  in  art  of  the  doctrine  decreed  just 
preyiously  in  the  Ck>nncil  of  Ephesns,  A.D.  431. 
The  angels  represented  in  the  scenes  of  ''The 
Annunciation/'  the  Worship  of  the  Magi  (see 
woodcut  ^  annexed),  and  the  Presentation  in  the 
Temple,  are  here  made  to  serre  to  the  declaration 
of  what  had  just  before  been  proclaimed,  viz. : 
that  He  who  was  bom  of  Mary  was  not  a  mere 
man  in  whom  the  Word  of  God  might  afterward 
take  up  his  abode,'  bnt  was  himself  God,  as  well 
as  man,  two  natures  united  in  one  person.  The 
angels  throughout  arc  represented  as  ministering 
as  it  were  in  homage  to  a  king.  Even  in  the 
Annunciation,  not  Gabriel  only  is  represented, 
but  two  other  angels  are  seen  standing  behind 
the  seat  on  which  the  Virgin  Mary  is  placed. 
Of  these  Ciampinus  rightly  says,  that  they  are  to 
be  regarded  as  doing  homage  to  the  Word  then 
become  incarnate,  '*  Duo  illi  .  .  .  .  astant,  sire 
Gabrielis  asseclae,  sItc  Deiparae  custodes,  aut 
potius  incamato  tunc  Verbo  obsequium  ex- 
liibentes.**  Tliey  embody,  as  he  observes,  the 
thought    expreMed    by    St.  Augustine.      ''All 
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angels  are  created  beings,  doing  service  mito 
Christ.  Angels  could  be  sent  to  do  Him  homage, 
(ad  obsequium)  could  be  sent  to  do  Him  service, 
but  not  to  bring  help  (as  to  one  weak  or  helples^s 
in  himself):  and  so  it  is  written  that  angels 
ministered  to  Him,  not  as  pitying  one  that  needed 
help,  but  as  subject  unto  Him  who  is  Almighty.** 
(S.  Aug.  in  PsaL  Ivi.) 

§  4.  Sixth  Century,  Between  500  a.d.  and 
600  A.D.,  the  following  examples  may  be  cited : 
the  triumphal  arch  of  the  Church  of  SS.  Cosmas 
and  Damianus  at  Rome  (Ciampini  K  M.  tom.  ii. 
Tab.  XV.)  circ.  530  A.D.,  and  fifteen  years  later  the 
mosaics  of  S.  Michael  the  archangel  at  Ravenna, 
ibid.  Tab.  xvii.).  In  the  af^e  of  the  tribune  is 
a  representation  of  Our  Lord,  holding  a  lofly 
cross,  with  Michael  r.  and  Gabrihel  (sic)  1.  Oii 
the. wall  above,  the  two  archangels  are  again 
seen  on  either  side  of  a  throne,  and  of  one  aeat^d 
thereon.  These  two  bear  long  rods  or  staves, 
but  on  either  side  are  seven  other  angels  (four  r. 
and  three  1.)  playing  upon  trumpet«.  TTiere  is 
here  an  evident  allusion  to  Rev.  viii.  2,  6,  "  I  saw 


WonUp  or  ttie  Hh«I,  frani  S.  Maria  Mi^  at  Boma 


the  seven  angels,  which  stand  before  God,  and  to 
them  were  given  seven  trumpets."  Comp. 
£zek.  X.  10,  Tobit  xii.  15,  and  Rev.  i.  4;  iv. 
5.  (Ciampini  V,  M,  ii.,  xvii.,  comp.  Tab.  zix.) 
Michael  and  Gabriel  appear  yet  again  on  the 
arch  of  the  Tribune  of  S.  Apollinaris  in  Classe 
{ibid.  Tab.  xxiv.);  and  there  are  representations 
of  the  four  archangels,  as  present  at  the  Worship 
of  the  Magi,  in  the  S.  Apollinaris  Novus  (ibid. 
Tab.  xxvii.)  towards  the  close  of  that  century. 
To  this  period  also  is  to  be  assigned  the  diptych 
of  Milan,^  which  is  remarkable  as  containing  an 

^  For  further  particalare  as  to  this  see  $  16  below. 

*  See  CyrIL  Alex.  EpitL  ad  MancLcKoi,  in  which  the 
patriarch  of  Alexandria,  the  chief  opponent  of  Nestorius, 
represents  In  these  terms  the  doctrine  condemned  at 
Epbesns. 

k  Figured  and  described  in  Bugatl,  Jiemorie  di  8.  Cdto 
Mariire,  Append,  tab.  1.  and  ii.  The  particolar  group 
above  referred  to  is  figured  in  Martlgny,  Didionnairt,  &&, 
under  *  Annonciation.'  The  whole  diptjch  is  published 
tn  facsimile  of  fictile  Ivory  by  the  Arundel  Society. 


embodiment  (probably  the  first  in  CSiristian  art) 
of  legends  concerning  the  appearance  of  Gabriel 
to  the  Virgin  Mary,  derived  from  the  Apocryphal 
Gospels. 

§  5.  ^roin  600  to  800  AJ>,  Art  monu- 
ments of  this  period  are  but  few  in  number. 
For  examples,  bearing  upon  our  present  subject, 
see  Ciampini  V,  M.  vol.  ii.  Tabb.  xxxi.  and 
xxxviii.  and  D'Agincourt,"  Peintwre,  tom.  v., 
PI.  xvi.  and  xvii.  They  contain  nothing  to  call 
for  special  remark,  save  that,  in  the  8th  century 
particularly,  the  wings  of  angels  become  more 
and  more  curtailed  in  proportion  to  the  body ; 
a  peculiarity  which  may  serve  as  an  indication  of 
date  where  others  are  wanting.  One  such  ex- 
ample in  sculpture,  of  Michael  and  the  Dragon,  is 
referred  to  below,  §  10. 

§  6.  Eastern  and  Greek  Mepretentations.  Eariy 
monuments  of  Christian  art  in  the  East  are  un- 


»  See  also  bte  pL  z.  and  xiU  containing 
bat  uncertain  date  fhm  the  catMsomfaOL 


of  late 
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fortuDatelj,  very  rare,  the  zeal  of  the  Iconoclasts, 
aQil  at  a  later  period  of  Sai^acens  and  Turks, 
havin;^  be«n  fatal  to  many,  which  might  other- 
wise have  been  Dreserved.  The  earliest  example 
in  tir^k  art  is  a  representation  of  an  ano;el  in 
d  MS.  of  Genesis  in  the  imperial  Library  at 
VieDna.  believed  to  be  of  the  4th  or  5th  century. 
It  i5  fi;rure«i  bv  Seroux  D'Acrincourt,  Peinture. 
PL  xix.  It  is  a  human  figure,  win<;e<l,  and  with- 
out  nimbus   or  other  special  attributes.      The 
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fiery  sword,  etc.,  spoken  of  in  Gen.  iii.  is  there 
represented  not  as  a  sword,  in  the  hand  of  the 
aoi^cl,  but  aa  a  great  wheel "  of  fire  beside  him. 
Next  in  date  to  this  is  an  interestiug  picture  of 
the  Ascension,  in  a  Syriac  MS.  of  the  Gospels, 
written  and  illuminated  in  the  year  586  a.d.  at 
2^»gba  in  Mesopotamia.  We  have  engraved  this, 
as  embodying  those  Oriental  types  of  the  angel 
form  which  have  been  characteristic  of  E<\steru 
and    Greek    art    from    tliat   time   to   this.       It 


The  A«ceaak>a.  from  an  ancient  Syriac  MS. 


will   be   seen   that   the   Saviour  is  here  rcprc- 

s'^ritr-l  in  glory.    And  the  various  angelic  powers 

a}'}H?.ir  in  three  difte rent  cjipacities.     Beneath  the 

iV-'t  of  the  Saviour,  and   forming   as   it   were 

a  chariot  upon  which  He  rises  to  Heaven,  is  what 

the   iireeks  call  the  Teti-amorphon.     The   head 

and  the  hand  of  a  man  (or  rather,  according  to 

</rw'k   tradition,  of  an  angel),  the  heads  of  an 

ejji^  a  lion,  and  an  ox,  are  united  by  wings  that 

^r<i  full  of  eyes  (comp.  Ezekiel  i.  18).     On  either 

si'l«?  of  these  again  are  two  pairs  of  fiery  wheels, 

"  wheel  within  wheel,"  as  suggested  again  by  the 

description    in    Ezek.   i.    16.      These    serve   as 


symbolic  represent^itions  of  the  order  of  angels 
known  as  "thrones"  (comp.  §  7  below),  and  of  the 
cherubim.  Of  the  six  other  angels,  here  repre- 
sented in  human  fonn,  and  winged,  four  are  min- 
istering to  Our  Lord  (^\€iTovpyovyT*i),  either  by 
active  service,  as  the  two  who  bear  Him  up  in 

•»  Compure  the  mosaic  of  the  S.  Vitalis  at  Ravenna 
(Clamp.  V.  M.  11.  tab.  xix.).  in  the  upper  part  of  which 
two  angel8  are  seen  upholding  a  niyhtic  "^heel."  Ciam- 
piniis,  apparently  without  understmding  what  was  ihe 
Bymbolism  Intended,  rightly  describes  it  in  the  words 
(p.  72)  "  duo  angeli  ....  quandam  rolum  prae  monibue 
tcneuies." 


^ 
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their  hands,  or  by  adoration,  aa  two  others  who  are 
offering  Him  crowns  of  rictory  ((rr^^cu^oi).  Two 
others,  lastly,  have  been  sent  on  work  of  ministry 
to  men  (comp.  note  *  above),  and  are  seen,  as 
St.  Lake's  narrative  suggests,  asking  of  the 
eleven  disciples,  **Why  stand  ye  here  gazing 
up  into  heaven?"  and  the  rest.  (The  central 
figure  of  the  lower  group  is  that  of  the  Virgin 
Mary.) 

§  7.  The  Celestial  Hierarchy  of  Dionysius. 
The  best  comment  on  the  picture  last  described  is 
to  be  found  in  the  *  Celestial  Hierarchy'  of  Diony- 
sius. The  whole  number  of  celestial  beings  are 
to  be  divided  (so  he  tells  us),  into  three  orders,  in 
each  of  which  a  triple  gradation  is  contained.  In 
the  first  order  are  contained  the  ^Hhrones,"  the 
seraphim  and  cherubim.  And  these  are  con- 
tinually in  the  immediate  presence  of  God,  nearer 
than  all  others  to  Him,  reflecting,  without  inter- 
vention of  any  other  created  being,  the  direct 
effulgence  of  kis  glory.  Kext  to  these,  and  of 
the  second  order,  are  dominions,  authorities, 
powers  {KvpUrrirtSf  i^o^truUf  8vy({^eit),  forming 
a  link  between  the  first  and  the  third  oi'der.  To 
these  last  (principalities  [iipx^  archangels, 
and  angels)  he  assigns  tiiiat  more  immediate  ex- 
ecution of  the  divine  purposes  in  the  sphere  of 
creation,  and  towards  mankind,  which  in  the 
belief  of  religious  minds  is  generally  associated 
with  the  idea  of  angelic  agency. 

This  teaching  of  Dionysius,  regarded  as  it  was 
both  in  East  and  West  as  of  all  but  apostolic 
authority,  has  served  as  a  foundation  upon  which 
all  the  later  ti'aditions  have  been  built  up.  And 
this  language,  with  the  additional  comments 
quoted  in  the  next  section,  will  give  the  reader 
the  key  to  much  that  would  be  otherwise  obscure 
in  the  allusions  of  Greek  fathers,  and  in  the 
forms  of  Greek  ai*t. 

§  8.  Angels  in  later  Greek  Art.  The  language 
of  the  *Kpfiri¥€la  rijs  iarypa^iKvis,** or  'Painter's 
Guide '  of  Panselinos,  a  monk  of  Moxmt  Athos  in 
the  11th  century,  may  be  regarded  [see  under 
Apostles]  as  embodying  the  unchanging  iniles  of 
Greek  religious  art  from  the  8th  century  to  the 
])resent  time.  Taking  up  the  division  quoted 
above,  the  writer  says,  as  to  the  first  order,  that 
*^  the  thrones  are  represented  as  wheels  of  fire, 
compassed  about  with  wings.  Their  wings  are 
full  of  eyes,  and  the  whole  is  so  arranged  as  to 
produce  the  semblance  of  a  royal  throne.  The 
cherubim  are  represented  by  a  head  and  two 
wings.  The  seraphim  as  having  six  wings, 
whereof  two  rise  upward  to  the  head,  and  two 
droop  to  the  feet,  and  two  are  outspread  as  if  for 
flight.  They  carry  in  either  hand  a  hexapteryx,  p 
inscribed  with  the  words  *  Holy,  Holy,  Holy.' 
It  is  thus  that  they  were  seen  by  Isaiah.  Then, 
after  describing  the  '*  Tetramorphi,"  he  proceeds 
to  speak  of  angels  of  the  second  order."  These 
are  dominions,  virtues,  powers.  ^  These,"  he 
says,  **are  clothed  in  white  tunics  reaching  to 
the  feet,  with  golden  girdles  and  green  outer 
robes,  i    They  hold  in  the  right  hand  staves  of 

«  Obtained  by  M.  Didron  In  MS.  at  Mount  Athos.  and 
published  by  him  in  a  French  trnnslstioa. 

p  The  -  flabellnm  "  or  **  fku  "  of  the  Greeks  tras  called 
i^awTtpvi,  as  containing  the  representation  of  a  si.^- 
winged  seraph.  The  "thnmeB,".  represented  aa  wheels 
(with  wings  of  flameX  desolbed  by  Panselinos,  may  be 
seen  in  the  second  of  the  illnstrationB  of  this  article. 

4  Outer  roba.    "  Dca  ^tules  vertes,"  says  M.  Didron. 
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gold,  and  in  the  left  a  seal  formed  thus  S^ ."' 

Then,  of  the  third  order,  (principalities,  arch- 
angels, angels),  he  writes  thus.  ''These  are 
represented  vested  as  warriors,  and  with  golden 
girdles.  They  hold  in  their  hands  javelins  and 
axes;  the  javelins  are  tipped  with  iron,  as 
lances." 

§  9.  Attributes  of  Angels.  There  are  two 
sources  fi'om  which  we  may  infer  the  attributes 
regarded  as  proper  to  angels  in  early  times ;  the 
description  given  of  them  in  the  treatise  of 
I  Dionysius  already  quoted,  and  the  actoai  monu- 
ments of  early  date  which  have  been  preserved 
to  our  times.  As  to  these  Dionysius  writes  that 
angels  are  represented  as  of  human  form  in  regard 
of  the  intellectual  qualiti^  of  man,,  and  of  his 
heavenward  gaze,  and  the  lordship  and  dominion 
which  are  naturally  his.  He  adds  that  bright 
vesture,  and  that  which  is  of  the  colour  of  fire, 
ai-e  symbolical  of  light  and  of  the  divine  likeness, 
.while  sacerdotal  vesture  serves  to  denote  their 
office  in  leading  to  divine  and  mystical  contem- 
plations, and  the  consecration  of  their  whole  life 
unto  God.  He  mentions,  also,  girdles,  staves  or 
rods  (significant  of  royal  or  princely  power), 
spears  and  exes,  instruments  for  measurement  or 
of  constructive  art  (r&  ytw/itrpixk  koX  tckto- 
i^tKk  CK€iri)y  among  the  insignia  occasionally 
attributed  to  angels.  1^  from  the  pages  of 
Dionysius,  we  turn  to  actual  monuments,  we  find 
the  exact  counterpart  of  his  descriptions.  They 
may  be  enumerated  as  follows : — 1.  7%e  human 
form.  In  all  the  earlier  monuments  (enumerated 
above,  §§  3,  4),  angels  are  represented  as  men, 
and  either  with  or  without  wings.  In  this 
Christian  ai*t  did  but  follow  the  suggestions  of 
Holy  Scripture.  But  St.  Chrysostom  expresses 
what  was  the  prevailing  (but  not  the  universal) 
opinion  of  early  Christian  writers,  when  he  savs 
{De  Sacerd.  lib.  vi.  p.  424  D)  that  although 
angels,  and  even  God  Himself,  have  ofltimes 
appeared  in  the  form  of  man,  yet  what  was  then 
manifested  was  not  actual  flesh,  but  a  semblance 
assumed  in  condescension  to  the  weakness  of 
mankind*  {ov  aapxhs  oA^tfcta  iwk  irvyicarcC- 
fiaais).  Both  in  ancient  and  in  modem  art 
examples  are  occasionally  found  of  angels  thus 
represented  as  men,  without  any  of  the  special 
attributes  enumerated  below.  2.  Wings.  As 
heavenly  messengers  ascending  and  descending 
between  heaven  and  earth,  angels  have,  with  a 
natural    propriety'   as    well  as  on   Scriptural 


But  we  suqMct  that  In  the  original  he  found  otoAol,  a  word 
which  Greek  writers  ne%'er  use  in  the  technical  sense  of 
*'  Btoles "  (the  ecclesiaatlcal  vestment  known  as  tUta  in 
the  West  since  the  Kth  century). 

r  This  is  what  was  known  in  mediaeval  times  as  the 
"  Signaculum  Dei,"  or  Heal  of  God.  Such  a  aeal  la  repre- 
sented In  the  hand  of  Lucifer  before  hitfaUt  in  the  Bortue 
DeUciarum^  a  MS.  once  in  the  Library  of  Stmsbourg. 

■  With  this  agrees  the  language  of  Tertullian,  De  Rentr' 
rectione  Camii,  cap.  IxiL :  **  Angeli  aliquando  tanquam 
homines  fuenmt,  edendo  et  bihendo^  et  pedes  lavacro  por- 
rigendo,  humanam  enim  induerunt  Muperfieiem,  salva 
intns  substantia  propria.  Igttur  si  angel  i,  facti  tan^wuH 
Nominee  in  eadem  tubUantia  tpiritus  permanMerunl,"  &c. 
Similar  language  reappears  in  other  Latin  Fathers. 

t  Comp  Philo^  Quaut.  in  Exad,  xxv.  2'^,  ai  tov  9tw 
trotf-ot  fiwoftcic  irrcpo^ov<n  r^«  atna  irp^  rb¥  TLanpa 
ojov  -yAtxoficyai  re  koX  c^e^cvai.  And  very  beautifhlly 
elsewhere  he  speaks  of  the  angels  aa  going  up  and  down 
between  heaven  and   earth,  and  oonveylni^  (^yycA- 
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aatiMirity,"  been  represented  in  all  ages  of  the 
dmrch  ai  famished  with  wings.     We  may  add 
that  this  mode  of  expressing  the  idea  of  ubiquity 
sad  power,  as  superhuman  attributes,  had  pre* 
Tail«d  in  heathen  art  from  the  earliest  times, 
and  that  in  East  and  West  alike.     Examples  of 
this  in  Assyrian   art  are  now.  familiar  to  us. 
SimiUr  figures  are  found  in  Egypt.    They  were 
l«a  comnKm  in  classical  art.     Yet  Mercury,  as 
tM  messenger  of  the  gods,  had  wings  upon  his 
feet ;  and  little  winged  genii  were  commonly  repre- 
M'Qted  in  decorative  work,  and  thence  were  trans- 
ferred (probably  as  mere  decorations)  into  early 
Chri&tian '  works  of  art.     As  to  the  number  of 
these  wings,  two  only  are  to  be  found  in  all  the 
earlier  representations.    We.  do  not  know  of  any 
example  of  four,  or  of  six  wings,  earlier  than  the 
^h  century,  though  the  descriptions  given  in  Holy 
Scripture  of  the  **  Living  Creatures"  with  six 
wi3<^  and  the  four-winged  deities  of  primitive 
Eabtem  art,   might   naturally  have   suggested 
such  representations.    As  to  later  representations 
of  cherubim  and   seraphim,  and  the  like,  see 
Wlow,  section    14.      3.   Vesittre.     The  vesture 
assigned  to  angela,  in  various  ages  of  the  Church, 
lus  ertr  been  such  as  was  associated  in  men's 
minds  with  the  ideas  of  religious  solemnity,  and 
in  the  later  centuries,  of  sacerdotal  ministry.     In 
Holy  Scripture  the  vesture  of  angels  is  described 
as  white  (Matt,  xxviii.  3 ;  John  xx.  12 ;  Rev.  iv. 
4;  IT.  6),y  and  in  mosaics  of  the  5th  and  6th 
centuries,  at  Rome  and  Ravenna  (where  iirst  we 
eaa  detennine  questions   of    colour  with  any 
acenracyX  we  find  white  vestments  generally 
assigned  to  them  (long  tunic  and  pallium),  ex- 
actly resembling    those  of  apostles.      But   in 
mosaics,  believed  to  be  of  the  7th  century  (St. 
Sophia  at  Thessalonica)*  angels  have  coloured 
himatia  (outer  robes)  over  the  long  white  tunic, 
and  their  wings,  too,  are  coloured,  red  and  blue 
being  the  prevailing    tints.      And    these   two 
cclonrs  had,  long  ere  that  time,  been  recognised 
as  invested  with  a  special  significance,  red  as  the 
riMour  of  fiame,   and  symbolical   of  holy  love 
(caritas),  blue  as  significant  of  heaven,  and  of 
barenly  contemplation    or   dirine    knowledge. 
And  in  the  later  traditions  of  Christian  art  (from 
the  9th  century  onwards)^  these  two  colours 
v^ere  as  a  general  rule  assigned,  red  more  espe- 
cially to  the  seraphim  as  the  spirits  of  love,  and 
blue  to  the  cherubim  as  spirits  of  knowledge  or 
ot  cootempiation ;  while  the  two  colours  com- 
btn«d,  as  they  often  are  found,  are  regarded  as 

Aowru)  the  biddings  of  the  Father  to  His  children,  and 
the  vuu  of  the  children  to  their  Father. 

■  See  the  psasagtt  Id  Exodus,  Isaiah,  and  E^klel  already 
v^fand  to ;  and  oompa«e  the  expression  In  Rev.  xiv.  6,  of 
an  offAJlfiMg  (mntuw)  there. 

*  For  rjtomples  see  Aringhi,  Roma  Subterranean  torn.  L 
pp.  323,  ei  ft ;  torn.  IL  p.  1 67.  Compare  p.  2$.  where  similar 
Hwn,  without  wingst  are  introduced  in  an  ornamental 

>  S«c  Qamplni.  r.  M.  IL  pp.  &8  and  64.  He  speaks  of 
"taDkae''  and  -  pallia'*  as  being  white ;  and  of  "  stoles" 
(nrsUy  stripes  on  the  taolcX  and  wincpi  of  violet 

'  Tcxkr  and  Pullao,  Byzantine  Architeeture,  pL  xL 
t^pue  the  cnrioas  picture  of  the  Holy  Family,  a  bishop 
(or  other OExlesiMUc).  and  two  anfelo,  from  Urgub,  figured 
la  pbie  T,  where  the  robes  of  the  angels  ore  white,  their 
viDgi  bine  sad  reddish  yellow. 

'  "The  dlftfaieckskof  hue  In  the  red  and  blue  angels  we 
fiodvtaolly  mnitted  towards  the  end  of  the  15tb  centmy  '* 
litis.  Jiacsan»  Smerei  and  I^ewlary  Arty, 


suggesting  the  union  of  the  two  qualities  of  love 
and  knowledge,  the  perfection  of  the  angelic 
nature.  It  should  be  added  that  the  vestments 
of  angels  have  not  unfrequently  such  ornament 
appended  to  them  as  was  of  ordinary  usage  from 
time  to  time  in  ecclesiastical  dress,  vix.,  coloured 
stripes  on  the  tunic,  in  the  earlier  centuries, 
afterwards  oraria  or  stoles,  and  even  "omophoria," 
the  distinctive  insignia  of  episcopal  office  in  the 
East.  4.  The  Nitr^bus.  In  the  eaiiy  Greek  MS. 
already  noticed,  §  6,  and  in  one  or  two  early 
representations  in  the  catacombs  at  Rome,  angeU 
are  represented  without  the  Nimbus.  But  from 
the  middle  of  the  5th  century  onward,  this  orna* 
ment  is  almost  invariably  assigned  to  them. 
[Nimbus.]  5.  The  Wand  of  Power,  Only  in 
exceptional  instances  during  the  first  eight  cen- 
turies, are  angels  represented  as  bearing  anything 
in  the  hand.  Three  examples  may  be  cited,  in 
mosaics,**  of  the  6th  century,  at  Ravenna,  in 
which  angels  attendant  on  our  Lord  (see  §  3)  . 
hold  wands*  in  their  hands,  which  may  either 
represent  the  rod  of  divine  power,  or,  as  some 
have  thought,  the  "  golden  reed " — the  "  mea- 
suring reed,"  assigned  to  the  angel  in  Rev.  xxi. 
15,  as  in  Kzek.  xl.  3.  The  representations  of 
archangels,  particularly  of  Michael,  as  warriors 
with  sword,  or  spear,  and  girdle,  are  of  later  date. 
6.  Instruments  of  Mttsic,  One  early  example 
has  been  already  referred  to  (§  4)  of  a  Ravenna 
mosaic,  in  which  the  ^*  Seven  Angels"  are  repre- 
sented holding  trumpets  in  their  hands.  In  the 
later  traditions  of  Christian  art,  representations 
of  angels  as  the  "Choristei*8  of  Heaven"  have 
been  far  more  common,  various  instruments  of 
music  being  assign^  to  them. 

§  10.  Michael. — ^The  archangel  Michael  is  first 
designated  by  name  in  mosaics  of  the  5th  cen- 
tury, at  Ravenna  (Ciampini,  vol.  ii.  pi.  xvii.  and 
xxiv.).  And  in  other  cases  where  we  see  two 
angels  specially  marked  out  as  in  attendance  on 
our  Lord,  we  may  infer  that  Michael  and  Grabriel 
are  designated.  For  the  names  of  these  two 
alone  are  prominent  in  Holy  Scripture.  And 
according  to  a  very  ancient  tradition,  traced  back 
to  Rabbinical  belief,  perpetuated  as  manv  such 
traditions  were  in  the  East,  and  thence  handed 
on  to  Western  Christendom,  these  two  arch- 
angels personified    respectively'  the  judgment 

b  Ciamplnl,  K  M.  IL  tab.  xvii..  xlx.,  and  xxiv.  Com- 
pare in  his  plate  xlvL  of  vol.  I.  the  mosaic  at  S.  Agatha, 
whUdi  we  believe  to  be  of  nearly  the  same  date. 

•  Jn  the  church  dedicated  in  the  name  of  the  archangel 
Michael  at  Ravenna,  In  the  year  546.  an  indlcatlun  of 
special  honour  is  given  to  blm  by  the  small  cross  upon  his 
wand,  which  Is  wanting  in  that  of  Qabrlel  (Clamp.  V.  M. 
U.  tab.  xvii.). 

'  In  yet  other  traditions  the  mercy  of  Ood,  and  more 
particularly  His  healing  gmce.  Is  ministered  by  Raphael. 
There  is  great  variety  in  the  older  Jewish  traditions. 
According  to  one  (Joma,  p.  37,  quoted  by  Buhmer  in 
Herzog^  Eneytt.'),  when  the  three  angels  appeared  to 
Abraham,  Michael,  as  flnt  in  rank,  occupied  the  central 
place,  having  Gabriel,  as  second^  on  his  right  hand,  and 
Raphael,  as  third  in  rank,  on  his  left.  This  place  on  the 
ripAt  hand  of  God  Is  elsewhere  assigned  to  Gabriel,  as 
being  the  augel  of  his  jpower  (comp.  Origen,  rr*f^  i^X**^* 
i.  8),  and  to  Raphael  that  on  the  leit  (n^ar  the  heart),  as 
being  the  angel  of  His  mercy.  And  agaiu  in  Pbilo  {Quaut, 
in  Gen.  iiL  24),  the  two  cherubim  on  either  side  of  ilie 
mercy-seat  repre:ient  respectively  the  meoflenKers  of  the 
Wralh,  and  of  the  Mer^,  of  the  Lord  (comp  Exod.  xxxlv. 
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■nd  the  mertj  of  Ood,  ami  vert  therefore  fiUf 
ptsoed,  Hicbiel,  m  the  ingel  of  power,  oa  the 
right  hud,  Osbnd,  neirer  to  the  Imrt,  on  the 
left  iMoi.  For  the  ipecial  tnditioas  conceraiug 
"SL  Michael,"  hii  appeanmcn  in  liiiou  at 
Mount  Galgsao  in  Apulia,  to  St,  Ortgorv  the 
Ureat  on  the  mole  of  Hadrian,  now  the  ca^'tle  of 
St.  Aagelo,  aod  to  Aobert,  Bishop  of  Avnnchei 
Id  70e,  A.D.,  at  '■  Uooot  St.  Michel"  in  Nor- 
mand;  (to  thii  our  own  St.  Michsera  Mount 
owea  ill  daignation),  «*e  Janie»on's  .Saered  and 
Legendary  Art,  pp.  S4  K|q.  The  oldest  ex- 
ample Id  Katptore  of  St.  Michael  treading  under 
foot  the  dragon  (see  Rer.  lii.  T,  B),  is  on  the 
porch  of  the  Cathodnl  of  Catana,  bcliered  to  be 
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luch  he  is  twice  figured  In  the  Roman  cataaxok 
and  aUnaloni  to  the  same  etorj  an  &tqiiDil 
m  the  VelH  Ataichi.  [Qlab,  CHsmuM.l  In 
mediaeval  Greek  art  the  three  arehangelsalteidr 
named  are  Mimetimes  repreiented  together,  ir- 
wjcnated  bj  their  initial  lettera   M,  r,  and  P, 


Mic 

Raphael  as  a 


a  warrior,  Oahriel  aa  ■ 
'  t  thre. 


of  the  7th  centnrj.  [Figared  above]  Later 
pictures  often  repreaent  St.  Michael  aa  the  aoeel 
of  judgment,  holding  acalea  in  hit  hand,  in  which 
kdIb  are  weighed. 

§11.  GiAritl  (yitb.  "Man  of  God,")  aa  the 
messenger  more  especially  of  comfort  and  of  good 
tidings,  occupies  a  prominent  place  in  the  Kew 
Testament,  u  announcing  the  birth  both  of  John 
the  Baptist  to  Zacbarias  and  of  onr  Lord  to  the 
Virgin  Mary.  (In  apocrTphal  legead  he  i>  repre- 
sentod  as  foretelling  to  Joachim  the  birth  of  the 
Virgin  Mary.)  In  the  language  of  Tasso  he  is 
"I'Angelo  Annum iatore."  Though  only  twice 
(as  far  as  I  hare  oUerved)  designnted  by  name 
■-  — '*■  "•■-'-"-n  Art  (Ciampini,  V.  M.'    ~  " 


th( 


v.),  yet 


IS  pictur 


oouise,  who  is  to  be  understood.  By  a  singular 
fate,  having  been  regarded  by  Mahomet  aa  hia 
ImmeJiate  inspirer,  he  is  loolied  upon  iu  many 
parts  of  the  East  as  the  gi'eat  protecting  nngel 
of  Ijlsmism,  and,  as  such,  in  direct  opposition  lo 
Michael  the  protector  of  Jews  and  Christians. 

§12.  B«piful  (Ueb.  the  Healer  who  is  from 
God,  or  "Divine  Healer")  is  mentioned  in  the 
book  of  Tobit  an  "  one  of  the  teren  holy  aneels 
which  go  in  and  out  before  the  glory  of  the  Holy 
One,"  cap.  lii.  15.  Through  the  influence  of 
this  beautiful  Hebrew  story  of  Tobias  and 
Raphael,  hi£  name  became  associated  la  early 
times  with  the  idea  of  the  guardian  angel.     Aa 


ipporting  l«- 

-      yonthful  figure  of  onr  Lord,  blm- 

self  represented  with  winga  aa  the  "angelui" 
or  messenger  of  the  will  of  God.  (Figni*!  in 
Jameson's  S.  L.  A.,  p.  93.) 

§  13.  Uritl.  (ne  Tire  of  God.)  The  tbarth 
archangel,  named  Uriel  in  Eulna  ii.  *,  has  been 
mnch  lesa  prominent  in  legend  and  in  art  Ihaa 
the  three  already  named.*  Ha  is  regarded  is 
chained  more  particularly  with  the  interprela. 
tion  of  God  s  wiU,  of  judgmenla  and  propheciw 
(with  reference,  doubllesa,  to  Esdraa  ii.).  Thew 
"archangels"  of  Christian  tradition  are  io  th« 
Jews  the  first  four  of  those  "  Seven  Angels"  who 
see  the  glory  of  God  (Tobias  iiii.  15);  the  other 
three  being  Charauel  (he  who  sees  God),  JoiAiel 
(the  beauty  of  God),  and  Zadkiel  (the  righleons. 
nets  of  Qod).  But  these  last  three  name.  h>ve 
never  been  generally  recognised  either  in  East  or 
West.  And  In  the  first  eiample  of  the  repre- 
senUllon  of  these  Seven  Angeb  in  Christian  art 
they  are  distinguished  from  the  two  arehangel. 
Michael  and  Gabriel,  who  hold  wands,  while  lo 
the  aeven,  aa  already  noticed,  §  4,  trumpeU  are 
assigned.    (Ciampini,  V.  M.,  Ii.,  pi,  ivii.) 

§  14.  Seraphim  and  ChtnAim.  These  two 
namea  appear,  the  firat  In  Isaiah  vi,  2  (there  only) 
and  the  latrer  in  Eiodus  mv.  18,  where  iVo 
are  apofcen  of,  and  in  Eieklel  i.  4-14,  who  speaki 
e  h^  (CO""!*' e  the  foar  " living  creatures " 
of  Kev.  iv.  6>     They  hnve  been  perpetnated  in 


Christian  ns^e,  and  the  descriptions  given  of 
them  in  Holy  Scripture  have  been  embodied 
(thoM  of  the  cherubim  or  four  "  living  creature^" 
first,  and  somewhat  later  those  of  the  seraphim) 
in  Christian  art  from  the  5th  oenturv  onwaTd^. 
They  were  regarded -(see  above  §  9)  as'the  spirits 
of  lore  and  of  knowledge  respectively.  Kor  fuller 
■I-'""!  concerning  the  two  In  Holy  Scripture  se* 


>e  ot  Uriel  beli«  lioJo  known,  11> 
^led  Id  some  mKUseval  moo 
£.  «*.  p.  12)  ss  -  «.  Osrrtia.- 
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'Dictiooarj  of  the  Bible.'  In  art  they  do  not 
appear  as  An^i  forms,  with  any  special  modi- 
ficaiiim  of  the  ordixuiry  type,  as  fiir  as  we  have 
U»«rTed,  in  any  earlier  representation  than  that 
ef  the  Syriae  MS.  already  described  and  figured. 
Later  modifications  of  this  oldest  type  may  be 
&KQ  in  Jameson,  S,  and  L,  Art^  p.  42  sqq., 
from  which  the  cat  given  above  b  taken; 
[/Aginooart,  Scufpturej  pi.  zii.  16  (the  diptych 
cf  Ram  bona,  9th  century),  Peinture,  pi.  1.  3 
(Greek  MS.  of  12th  century).  Cherubic  repre- 
seatations  of  the  four  *'  Liying  Creatures"  will 
be  separately  treated  under  EvANGELtSis. 

§  15.  T7ke  nhuiratioM  to  this  Article.    Great 
interest  attaches  to  the  m(»aic  of  Xystus  III., 
which  forms  the  first  of  the  illustrations  to  this 
vtide,  from  its   bearing  upon  the  history  of 
isctrine,  and  especially  of  the  culttis  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  and  as  restorations  made  in  the 
tim«  of  Benedict  XIV.  (1740-1758)  have  pro- 
doced  considerable  changes  in  the  mosaic  here 
dfureJ,  it  will  be  well  to  state  the  authority 
uir  the  present  representation.     The  only  puh- 
li»beil  picture  of  the  mosaic  in  its  older  state 
(that  here  reproduced),  is  a  very  rude  engraving 
IB  Ciampini,  Vetera  MonttmerUa,  i.  p.  200,  Tab. 
xlii.    In  some  important  particulars  of  archaeo- 
io7ical  detail  his  engraving  varies  from  the  care- 
hWr  drawn  and  coloured  pictures,  from  which 
th«  illostration  above  given  has  been  taken.    But 
in  the  general  arrangement  and  outline  of  the 
hgnies  the  two  are   in  accord.     The  coloured 
dnwings  of  which  we  speak,  form  part  of  a  col- 
lection (in  two  large  folio  volumes)  which  was 
node  by    Pope  Clement    XI.    when    Cardinal 
Albano.    These,  with  a  number  of  other  volumes 
cflQtaining  classical  antiquities  of  various  kinds, 
wer«  parchased  at  Rome  by  an  agent  of  George  III., 
as  j  are  now  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Windsor. 

The  second  of  the  illustrations  (from  a  Syriac 
HS.)  is  from  a  photolithograph,  reproducing  the 
oQtline  given  by  Seroux  d'Agincourt,  Peinture^  pi. 
iivi.  That  author  speaks  of  it  as  *'  caique'  sur 
rGriginal,"  and  from  a  comparison  with  an  exact 
cppT  made  from  the  original  by  Prof(»sor  West- 
wc-od,  we  are  able  to  vouch  for  the  perfect  accu- 
racy of  the  present  illustration.         [W.  B.  M.] 

ANGELS  OF  CHURCHES— Bishops.    It 

do«s  Dot  appear  that  the  bishops  of  the  Primitive 
Chorch  were  commonly  spoken  of  under  this 
title,  nor  indeed  did  it  become  in  later  times  the 
oriiDary  designation  of  the  episcopal  office.     In- 
^taBcfst,  however,  of  this  application  of  it  occur 
ia  the  earlier  Church  historians,  as,  e,  g.,  in  So- 
crates, who  so  styles  Serapion  Bishop  of  Thomais 
(Lib.  ir.  c.  23).    The  word  Bydel  also,  which  is 
i)uoa  for  angel  or  messenger,  is  found  to  have 
been  similarly  employed  (see  Hammond  on  Bev. 
i-  20).     But  though   no  such   instances  were 
forthcoming,  it  would  prove  nothing  against  the 
reoeired  interpretation,  as  it  may  be  considered, 
of  the  memorable  vision  of  St.  John,  recorded  in 
the  first  three  chapters  of  the  Apocalypse,  in 
which  he  is  charged  to  convey  the  heavenly 
meissage  to  each  of  the  seven  churches  through 
't«  "Angel."    It  should   be  remembered  that 
tie  language  of  this  vision,   as   of  the  whole 
^k  to  whidi  it  belongs,  is  eminently  mystical 
aad  symbolical;  the  word  "Angel,"  therefore, 
a*  being  transferred  from  an   heavenly  to  an 
«rtWy  ministry,  though  it  would  very  signifi- 


cantly as  well  as  honourably  characterize  the 
office  so  designated,  could  yet  scarcely  be  ex- 
pected to  pass  into  general  use  as  a  titlei  of 
individual  ministers.  By  the  same  Divine  voice 
from  which  the  Apostle  receives  his  commission 
the  "mystery"  of  the  vision  is  interpreted. 
"The  seven  stars,"  it  is  declared,  "are  the 
angels  of  the  seven  churches ;  and  the  seven 
candlesticks  which  thou  sawest,  are  the  seven 
churches."  The  symbol  of  a  star  is  repeatedly 
employed  in  Scripture  to  denote  lordship  and 
pre-eminence  {e.g.  Ntmi.  xxiv.  17).  "There  shall 
come  a  star  out  of  Jacob,"  where  it  symbolises 
the  highest  dominion  of  all.  Again,  the  actual 
birth  of  Him  who  is  thus  foretold  by  Balaam  is 
announced  by  a  star  (Matt.  ii.  2  ;  cf.  Is.  xiv.  12). 
Faithful  teachers  are  "  stars  that  shall  shine  for 
ever  "  (Dan.  xii.  3) ;  false  teachers  are  "  wander- 
ing stars  "  (Jude  13),  or  "  stars  which  fall  from 
heaven  "  (Rev.  vi.  13,  viii.  10,  xiL  4).  Hence  it 
is  naturally  inferred  from  the  use  of  this  symbol 
in  the  present  instance  that  the  "angels"  of  the 
seven  churches  were  placed  in  authority  over 
these  churches.  Moreover,  the  angel  in  each 
church  is  one^  and  the  responsibilities  ascribed 
to  him  correspond  remarkably  with  those  which 
are  enforced  on  Timothy  and  Titus  by  St.  Paul 
in  the  Pastoral  Epbtles.  Again,  thia-same  title  is 
given  to  the  chief  priest  in  the  Old  Testament, 
particularly  in  Malachi  (ii.  7), — where  he  is  styled 
the  angel  or  messenger  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts, 
whose  lips  therefore  were  to  keep  knowledge, 
and  from  his  mouth,  as  from  the  oracle,  the 
people  were  to  "  seek  the  law,"  to  receive  know- 
ledge and  direction  for  their  duty.  To  the  chief 
minister,  therefore,  of  the  New  Testament,  it  may 
be  fairly  argued,  the  title  is  no  less  fitly  applied. 

By  some,  however,  both  among  ancient  and 
modern  writers,  the  word  "  angel "  has  heen 
understood  in  its  higher  sense  as  denoting  God's 
A^aow/y  messengers;  and  they  have  been  supposed 
to  be  the  guardian  angels  of  the  several  churches 
— their  angels — to  whom  these  epistles  were  ad- 
dressed. It  is  contended  that  wherever  the 
word  angel  occurs  in  this  book,  it  is  employed 
unquestionably  in  this  sense ;  and  that  if  such 
guardianship  is  exercised  over  individuals,  much 
more  the  same  might  be  predicated  of  churches 
(Dan.  xii.  1).  Among  earlier  writers  this  inter- 
pretation is  maintained  by  Origen  (Hom.  xiii.  in 
Luc.  and  Hom.  xx.  in  Num.)  and  by  Jerome  (m 
Mich,  vi.  1,  2).  Of  later  commentators,  one  of 
its  most  recent  and  ablest  defenders  is  Dean 
Alford.  Bat  besides  the  obvious  difficulty  of 
giving  a  satisfactory  explanation  to  the  word 
"  write  "  as  enjoined  on  these  supposed  heavenly 
watchers,  there  remains  an  objection,  not  easily 
to  be  surmounted,  in  the  language  of  reproof  and 
the  imputation  of  unfaithfulness,  which  on  this 
hypothesis  would  be  addressed  to  holy  and  sm- 
less  beings, — those  angels  of  His  who  delight  to 
"do  His  pleasure."  So  b  it  observed  by  Au- 
gustine (Ep.  43,  §  22) :  "  *  Sed  habeo  adversum 
te,  quod  cariiatem  primam  reliquisti.'  Hoc  de 
superioribus  angelis  dici  non  potest,  qui  pcr- 
petuam  retinent  caritatem,  unde  qui  defecerunt 
et  lapsi  sunt,  diabolus  est  et  angeli  ejus." 

By  presbyterian  writers  the  angel  of  the 
vision  has  been  variously  interpreted : — 1.  Of  the 
collective  presbytery ;  2.  Of  the  presiding  pres- 
byter, which  office,  however,  it  is  contended  was 
soon  to  be  discontinued  in  the  Church,  because 
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of  its  foreseen  corruption.  3.  Of  the  messenger! 
sent  from  the  several  churches  to  St.  John.  It 
hardly  falb  within  the  scope  of  this  article  to 
discuss  these  interpretations.  To  unprejudiced 
readers  it  will  probably  be  enough  to  state  them, 
to  make  their  weakness  manifest.  It  is  difficult 
to  account  for  them,  except  as  the  suggestions  of 
a  foregone  conclusion. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  St.  John  is  believed  on 
other  grounds  to  have  been  pre-eminently  the 
organiser  of  Episcopacy  throughout  the  Church, 
so  here  in  this  wonderful  vision  the  holy  Apostle 
comes  before  us,  it  would  seem,  very  remarkably 
in  this  special  character;  and  in  the  message 
which  he  delivers,  under  divine  direction,  to  each 
of  the  seven  churches  through  its  angel,  we 
recognize  a  most  important  confirmation  of  the 
evidence  on  which  we  claim  for  episcopal  goveri^- 
ment,  the  precedent,  sanction,  and  authority  of  the 
apostolic  age.  (Bingham,  Thorndike,  Archbishop 
Trench  on  Epp,  to  tieren  Churches,)         [D.  B.] 

ANGERS,  COUNCIL  OP  (Andeoavense 
Concilium),  a.d.  453,  Oct.  4;  wherein,  after 
consecrating  Talasius,  Bishop  of  Angers,  there 
were  passed  12  canons  respecting  submission 
of  presbyters  to  bishops,  the  inability  of 
"  digami  to  be  ordained,  &c.  (Mansi,  vii.  899- 
902).  [A  W.  H.] 

ANGLICAN  COUNCILS  {Ckmcilia  Angli- 
cand);  a  designation  given  to  English  general 
councils,  of  which  the  precise  locality  is  un- 
known ;  e,  g,  a.d.  756,  one  of  bishops,  presbyters, 
and  abbats,  held  by  Archbishop  Cuthbert  to 
appoint  June  5  to  be  kept  in  memory  of  the 
martyrdom  of  St.  Bonifiice  and  his  companions 
(Cuthb.  ad  Lullum,  intr.  Epist.  S,  B<mif,  70 ;  Wilk. 
i.  144;  Mansi,  zii.  585-590);  A.D.  797  (Alford), 
798  (Spelman),  held  by  Ethelheard  preparatory  to 
his  journey  to  Rome  to  oppose  the  archbishopric 
of  Lichfield  (W.  Malm.  O,  P.  A.  lib.  i. ;  Pagi  ad  an. 
796,  n.  27 ;  Mansi,  xiii.  991,  992).     [A.  W.  H.] 

ANIANUS.  (1)  Patriarch,  commemorated 
Hedar  20  =  Nov.  16  {CaL  Ethiop,). 

(2)  Bishop ;  translation,  June  14  {Mart.  Bedae, 
ffieron.);  deposition  at  Orleans,  Nov.  17  (Af. 
ffieronJ),  [C] 

ANICETUS,  martyr,  commemorated  Aug. 
12  (Cal.  Byzant.).  [C] 

ANNA,  the  prophetess,  commemorated  Sept.  1 
(Ado,  De  Festiv.^  Martyrol);  Jakatit  8  =  Feb.  2 
{Cal.  Ethiop.).  [C] 

ANNATES :  lit.  the  revenues  or  profits  of 
one  year,  and  therefore  synonymous  with  first- 
fruits  so  far ;  but  being,  in  their  strict  anc 
technical  sense,  a  development  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  the  only  explanation  that  can  be  given  of 
them  here  is  how  they  arose.  Anciently,  the 
entire  revenues  of  each  diocese  were  placed  in 
the  hands  of  its  bishop,  as  Bingham  shews  (v.  6. 
1-3),  who  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  his 
senate  of  presbyters  distributed,  and  in  the 
Western  Church  usually  divided  them  into  4 
parts.  One  part  went  to  himself;  a  2nd  to  his 
clergy ;  a  3rd  to  the  poor ;  a  4th  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  fabric  and  requirements  of  the 
diocesan  cimrches.  Of  these  the  3rd  and  4th 
were  claimants,  so  to  speak,  that  never  died ; 
but  in  the  case  of  the  two  former,  when  offices 
became  vacant  by  death  or  removal,  what  was 


to  be  done  with  the  stipend  attaching  to  them, 
till  they  were  filled  up  ?  Natuxully,  when  eo- 
dowments  became  fixed  and  oonsideraUe,  and 
promotions,  from  not  having  been  allowed  at  all, 
the  rule,  large  sums  constantly  fell  to  the  dis- 
posal of  some  one  in  this  way ;  of  the  bishofk. 
when  any  of  his  clergy  died  or  were  removed ; 
and  of  whom,  when  the  bishop  died  or  was  re- 
moved, by  deposition  or  by  translation,  as  time 
went  on,  but  of  the  metropolitan  or  primate  at 
last,  though,  perhaps,  at  first  of  the  presbytery  ? 
And  then  came  the  temptation  to  keep  bishop- 
rics vacant,  and  appropriate  **■  the  annates,"  or 
else  require  them  from  the  bishop  elect  in  return 
for  consecrating  him.  It  was  but  a  step  further 
in  the  same  direction  for  Rome  to  lay  claim  to 
what  primates  and  archbishops  had  enjoyed  so 
long,  when  the  appointment  of  both,  so  far  »» 
the  Church  was  concerned,  became  rested  in 
Rome.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally 
certain,  that  had  the  primitive  rule,  founded  a» 
it  was  in  strict  justice,  been  maintained  intact, 
each  parish,  or  at  least  each  diocese,  would  hare 
preserved  its  own  emoluments,  or,  which  oomes 
to  the  same  thing,  would  have  seen  them  applied 
to  its  own  spiritual  exigencies  in  all  cases.  The 
34th  Apostolical  canon,  the  15th  of  Ancyra,  and 
the  25th  of  Antioch,  alike  testify  to  the  old  rule 
of  the  Church,  and  to  what  abuses  it  succumbed. 
Still,  De  Marca  seems  hardly  justified  in  ascrib- 
ing the  origin  of  annates  to  direct  simonv  {Ik 
Concord,  Sac.  et  Imp,  vi.  10).  [E.  S'.  F.] 

ANNE  ("Awo,  nan).  Mother  of  the  Virgio 
Mary.  July  25  is  observed  by  the  Orthodox 
Greek  Church  as  the  commemoration  of  the 
"  Dormitio  S.  Annae,"  a  Festival  with  abstinence 
from  labour  (dpyla).  The  same  day  is  said  to  hsTS 
been  anciently  dedicated  to  S.  Anne  in  the  West 
also,  and  the  feast  was  probably  transferred  in  the 
Roman  Calendar  to  the  26th  (the  day  on  which 
it  is  at  present  held)  from  a  desire  to  gire 
greater  prominence  to  S.  Anne  than  was  possible 
on  S.  James's  Day.  In  the  Greek  Calendar,  also, 
Joachim  and  Anna,  **  BtorwrSpts"  have  a  festival 
on  Sep.  9,  the  day  following  the  Nativity  of  the 
Virgin  Mary.  Both  the  Annenian  and  the  Greek 
Calendars  have  on  Dec.  9  a**  Festival  of  the  Con- 
ception of  the  Virgin  Mary,**  or  (as  it  is  called 
in  the  latter)  *H  (rvKXifi^is  t^s  kyias  icol  dtovpo" 
fn^6pos  "hvrns^  1.  e.  S.  Anne's  Conception  of 
the  Virgin,  koI  ykp  aMi  dvttc^trt  r^p  ^<^ 
\6yoy  rhr  hiyov  Kv1\vwr€iP,  In  the  £thiopic, 
**  Joachim,  avus  Christi,"  has  April  7;  and  on 
July  20  is  commemorated  the  **  Ingressus  Annae 
Matris  Mariae  in  Templum "  or  "  Purificatio 
Annae."  (Daniel's  Codex  Liturgicus,  torn,  ir.; 
Alt's  Kirc/tenjahr.)  There  is  no  evidence  of  any 
public  recognition  of  S.  Anne  as  a  patron  saint 
until  about  the  beginning  of  the  6th  century, 
when  Justinian  I.  had  a  temple  built  in  her 
honour,  which  is  described  by  Procopius  (/^ 
Aedific,  Justin,  ch.  iii.)  as  Upwirp9ir4s  r«  kcu 
iyatrrhv  BKus  eJoj  "Avvp  07^^  "whom,"  h« 
adds,  **  some  believe  to  be  pynripa  BtoriKov  and 
grandmother  of  Christ ; "  and  we  are  inibnnetl 
bv  Codinus  that  Justinian  II.  founded  another  is 
705. 

Her  body  was  brought  from  Palestine  to  Con- 
stantinople in  740,  and  her  **  Inventio  Corporis  " 
was  celebrated  with  all  the  honour  due  to  s 
saint.  [€.]■ 
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ANNOTINUM  PASCHA.  In  the  Grego- 
ri&n  Littr  Betponsaiis^  and  in  some  MSS.  of  the 
Sacrametttaryf  following  the  Zhminica  in  AUna 
(First  after  Easter),  we  find  an  office  in  PaS" 
cJia  Axnotma,  That  it  was  not,  however,  in- 
rambly  on  the  day  following  the  Odtave  of 
Easter  is  shown  by  Maitene  (quoted  by  Binterim, 
V.  L  246X  who  foand  it  placed  on  the  Thui'sday 
before  Ascension  Day  in  an  ancient  ritual  of 
Vienae.  And  it  is  mentioned  in  later  autho- 
rities as  having  been  celebrated  on  various  days, 
as  on  the  SaAbatum  m  Albis^  the  Saturday  after 
Easter-Day. 

As  to  the  meaning  of  the  expression  there  are 
Tarions  opinions.  Natalis  Alexander  (^Hist,  Eod» 
Dm.  ii.  quaest,  2),  with  several  of  the  older  au- 
thorities, supposed  it  to  be  the  anniversary  of 
th«  Easter  of  the  preceding  year.  If  this  anni- 
Tcrsary  was  specially  observed,  when  it  fell  in 
the  Lent  of  the  actual  year  it  would  naturally 
be  omitted,  or  transferred  to  a  period  when  the 
Fast  was  over ;  for  the  services  of  the  Paacha 
ojuto^mnm  were  of  a  Paschal  character,  and  con- 
Mqaently  nnsuited  for  a  season  of  mourning. 

Probably,  however,  the  nature  of  the  Pciacha 
mnotitaan  is  correctly  stated  by  the  Micrologus 
(c  56);  Annotine  Pascha  is  a  term  equivalent 
to  anniversary  Pascha ;  and  it  is  so  called  because 
in  olden  time  at  Rome  those  who  had  been  bap- 
tized at  Easter  celebrated   the  anniversary  of 
th^ir  baptism  in  the  next  year  by  solemn  ser- 
Tices.    Uonorius  of  Autun,  Durand,  and  Beleth, 
icive  the  same  explanation,  which  is  adopted  by 
Thomas!  OS,  Hartene,  and  Mabillon.    To  this  call- 
io:;  to  mind  of  baptismal  vows  the  collects  of 
the  Gregorian  Sacrcanentary  (p.  82)  refer.     The 
words  of  the  Micrologus,  that  this  was  observed  in 
oid«n  time  (antiquitus)  seem  to  imply  that  even 
at  the  time  when   that  treatise  was   written 
(tboat  llOOX  it  had  become  obsolete  (Qregorian 
iSKnun.  Ed.  Meoard,  p.  399 ;  Binterim's  Denk- 
runUgkeiten,  v.  i.  245  ff.).  [C] 

ANNUNCIATION.    [Mart  thb  Virqin, 
Flstivals  or.] 

ANOINTING.    [Unction.] 

AN0YIU8,    of  Alexandria,    commemorated 
Jolr  7  {Mart,  ffierm.). 

AN8ENTIUS.     Commemorated    August    7 
{Mart.  Hier(m.).  [C] 

ANTEMPNUS,  bishop,  commemorated  April 
i7  {Mart.  Hienm.^  [C] 

ANTEPENDITJM  (or  Antipendium),  a  veil 
or  hangiog  in  front  of  an  altar.  The  use  of  such 
X  ^iece  of  drapery  no  doubt  began  at  a  period 
vbea  altars,  as  that  at  S.  Alessandro  on  the  Via 
Xomentana  near  Rome  [Altar],  began  to  be 
onstmeted  with  cancellated  fronts:  the  veil 
^ging  in  front  would  protect  the  interior 
from  dost  and  from  profane  or  irreverent  curio- 
wty.  Cismpini  {Vet.  Mon,  t.  ii.  p.  57)  says 
that  in  s  crypt  below  the  church  of  SS.  Cosmo 
«  I>snuano  at  Rome  there  was  in  his  time  an 
ancients  altar  **cnm  duabus  columnis  ac  epbtilio 
etcoma;  nee  non  sub  ipso  epistilio  anuli  sunt 
ferrei  e  quibus  vela  pendebant."  (Compare  1. 1. 
p.  64.) 

in  the  7th  and  8th  centuries  veils  of  rich  and 
<^tlj  Btuffii  are  often  mentioned  in  the  Lib. 
^OHHf,  as  suspended   "ante  altare,"  as  in  the 


case  where  Pope  Leo  III.  gave  to  the  chUi-ch  of 
St.  Paul  at  Rome  "  velum  rubeum  quod  pendet 
ante  altare  habens  in  medio  crucem  de  chrysoclavo 
et  periclysin  de  chrysoclavo,"  a  red  veil  which 
hangs  before  the  altar,  having  in  the  middle 
a  cross  of  gold  embroidery  and  a  border 
of  the  same.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  in 
this  and  like  cases  the  veil  was  not  attached  to 
the  altar,  but  hung  before  it  from  the  ciborium 
or  from  arches  or  railings  raised  upon  the  altar 
enclosure.  [A.  N.] 

ANTEBOS,  the  pope,  martyr  at  Rome, 
commemorated  Jan.  3  {Mart.  £om.  Vet, 
Bedae).  [C] 

ANTHEM.    [ANTiPHOir.] 

ANTHEMIUS,  commemorated  Sept.  26  {Cal 
Armen.),  [C] 

ANTHIAl,  mother  of  £leutheriu8>  comme- 
morated April  18  {Mart.  Rom.  Vet.).  [C] 

ANTHIMUS.  (1)  Bishop,  martyr  at  Nico- 
medla,  commemorated  April  27  {Mart.  Rom, 
Vet.). 

(8)  Presbyter,  martyr  at  Rome,  May  11  (/6. 
et  Bedae), 

(8)  Martyr  at  Aegaea,  Sept.  27  {Mart. 
B.  v.).  [C] 

ANTHOLOGIUM  {'A»^o\6ytop),  a  compi- 
lation from  the  Paracletice,  Menaea,  and  Horo- 
logium,  of  such  portions  of  the  service  as  are  most 
frequently  required  by  ordinary  worshippers.  It 
generally  contains  the  offices  for  the  Festivals  of 
the  Lord,  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  of  the  prin- 
cipal saints  who  have  festivals  {r&y  iopraCo' 
fi4v»p  iyiny) ;  and  those  ordinary  offices  which 
most  constantly  recur.  (Neale,  JEastem  Church, 
Introd.  890.)  This  book,  which  was  intended  to 
be  a  convenient  man^ual,  has  been  so  swollen  by 
the  zeal  of  successive  editors,  that  it  has  become, 
says  Leo  AUatius,  a  very  monster  of  a  book.  {De 
Ltbria  Hcciesiasticis  Graecorurn,  p.  89.)        [C.] 

ANTI60NUS,  of  Alexandria,  commemorated 
Feb.  26  {Mart.  Hieron.).  [C] 

ANTIMENSIUM,  a  consecrated  altar-cloth, 
**  cujns  nominis  ratio  haec  est,  quod  ea  adhibeant 
loco  mensae  sive  altaris  *'  (Bona,  De  Jiebtts  Lit, 
I.  XX.  §  2).  This  seems  the  natural  derivation, 
especially  if,  as  Suidas  says  (in  Suicer's  Thesaunu 
s.  V.)  the  word  was  a  Latin  one,  meaning  a  table 
placed  before  a  tribunal  {irp6  9iKcurrriptov  kci- 
liirri).  Nevertheless,  the  Greeks  always  write 
the  woi*d  avTifiivtrtov^  and  derive  it  from  fily<roSf 
a  canister  (Neale,  Eastern  Church,  Introd.  p.  186). 

These  Antimensia  were,  and  are,  consecrated 
only  at  the  consecration  of  a  church  (Gear's  J^u- 
choiogionj  p.  648),  when  a  piece  of  cloth  large 
enough  to  form  several  antimensia  was  placed  on 
the  altar,  consecrated,  and  afleinvards  divided 
and  distributed  as  occasion  required.  "Relics 
being  pounded  up  with  fragrant  gum,  oil  is  poured 
over  them  by  the  bishop,  and,  distilling  on  to  the 
corporals,  is  supposed  to  convey  to  them  the 
mysterious  virtues  of  the  relics  themselves.  The 
Holy  Eucharist  must  then  be  celebrated  on  them 
for  seven  days,  after  which  they  are  sent  forth 
as  they  may  be  wanted  "  (Neale,  u.  s.  p.  187). 
As  to  the  antiquity  of  these  ceremonies  it  is 
difficult  to  speak  with  certainty. 

Theodore  Balsamon  (in  Suicor,  s.  v.)  says  that 
these  Antimensia  were  for  use  on  the  Tables  of 
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Oraiones  {r&¥  wK-ntplmv)^  which  were  probablj 
for  the  most  part  nnconsecrated ;  and  Hantiel 
Charitopulus  (in  Bona,  n.  s.)  wj%  that  they  were 
for  use  in  cases  where  it  was  doubtful  whether  the 
altar  was  consecrated  or  not.  They  were  required 
to  be  sufficiently  large  to  cover  the  spot  occupied 
by  the  paten  and  chalice  at  the  time  of  conse- 
cration. 

The  Syrians  do  not  use  these  cloth  antimensia, 
but  in  their  stead  consecrate  slabs  of  wood,  which 
appear  to  be  used  eren  on  altars  which  are  con- 
secrated (compare  the  Ethiopic  Area  [Abca]]). 
The  Syriac  Komocanon  quoted  by  Keoaudot  (ZiY. 
Orient,  i.  182)  in  the  absence  of  an  Antimensium 
of  any  kind  permits  consecration  of  the  Eucharist 
on  a  leaf  of  the  Gospels,  or,  in  the  desert  and  in 
case  of  urgent  necessity,  on  the  hands  of  the 
deacons.  [C] 

ANTIOCH,  COUNCILS  OF.  Caye  reckons 
only  13  CouncOs  of  Antioch  between  A.D.  252 
and  800,  at  which  date  the  first  vol.  of  his  Hist. 
jAtcrarxa  stops :  Sir  H.  Nicolas  as  many  as  33, 
and  Mansi  nearly  the  same  number.  Numbering 
them,  however,  is  unnecessary,  as  there  are  no 
first,  second,  and  third  Councils  of  Antioch  as  of 
Carthage  and  elsewhere.  Thev  may  be  set 
down  briefly  in  chronological  order,  only  three 
of  them  requiring  any  special  notice. 

A.D.  252-— under  Fabian,  against  the  followers 
of  Novatus  (Euseb.  vi.  46). 

—  264,  269— ^n  their  dates  see  Mansi  L 
1089-91 :  both  against  Paul  of  Samosata, 
who  was  also  Bishop  of  Antioch  after  De- 
metrian  (Euseb.  vii.  27-9).  For  details, 
see  below. 

—  331 — Of  Arlans,  to  depose  Eustathius, 
Bishop  of  Antioch,  for  alleged  Sabellianism 
(Soc.  i.  24). 

—  339 — Of  Arians,  to  appoint  Pistus  to  the 
see  of  Alexandria,  to  which  St.  Athanasius 
had  just  been  restored  by  Constantino  the 
younger  (^Life  of  St,  Mhanaaius  by  his 
Benedictine  editors). 

—  341 — known  as  the  Council  of  the  Dedi- 
cation :  the  bishops  having  met  ostensibly 
to  consecrate  the  great  church  of  the 
metropolis  of  Syria,  called  the  ^  Dominicum 
Aureum,"  the  only  council  of  Antioch 
whose  canons  have  been  preserved  (Soc. 
ii.  8).     For  details,  see  below. 

—  345 — Of  Arians :  when  the  creed  called 
the  "  Macrostiche,"  from  its  length,  was 
put  forth  (Soc.  ii.  18). 

—  348 — Of  Arians :  at  which,  however, 
Stephen,  Bishop  of  Antioch,  himself  an 
Arian,  was  deposed  by  order  of  Constantius 
for  the  monstrous  plot  organised  by  him 
against  the  deputies  from  Sardica  (New- 
man's Arians,  iv.  3,  4). 

->  354 — Of  Arians :  against  St.  Athanasius. 

—  358 — under  Eudoxius :  rejected  the  words 
Homoousion  and  Homoiousion  equally : 
but  "without  venturing  on  the  distinct 
Anomoean  doctrine "  (Newman's  Arians, 
iv.  4). 

—  361 — ^To  authorise  the  translation  of  St. 
Meletius  from  Sebaste  to  Antioch.  A 
second  was  held  shortly  afterwards,  by  the 
same  party,  to  expel  him  for  having  made 
proof  of  his  orthodoxy. 

—  363 — Of  semi- Arians :   addi'essed    a    sy- 


nodical  letter  to  the  new  emperor  Jorian, 
as  had  been  done  by  the  orthodox  at  Alex- 
andria. St.  Meletius  presided,  and  signed 
first  (Soc.  iii.  25). 
▲.D.  367 — Creed  of  the  Council  of  the  Dedica- 
tion confirmed. 

—  379 — ^under  St.  Meletius:  condemned  Mar- 
cellus,  Photinus,  and  Apollinaris.  Ad- 
dressed a  dogmatic  letter  to  St.  Damasus 
and  the  bishops  of  the  West,  who  had  sent 
a  similar  one  to  St.  Paulinus. 

—  380 — ^For  healing  the  schism  there :  when 
it  was  agreed  that  whichever  surrived — 
St.  Meletius  or  St.  Paulinus— should  be  ac- 
cepted by  all.  Here  the  r6iu»s  or  synodical 
letter  of  the  Westerns  was  received  (at 
least  so  says  De  Marca,  Explic,  Can,  V. 
Condi.  Const.  a.d.  381,  among  his  Dis- 
sertations). St.  Meletius  signed  first  of  146 
others.  St.  Paulinus,  apparently,  was  not 
present  at  all.  A  meeting  of  Arians  took 
place  there  the  same  year  on  the  death  of 
their  bishop  Euzoius,  when  Dorotheas  was 
elected  to  succeed  him  (Soc  iv.  35,  and 
V.  3  and  5). 

—  389 — ^To  prevent  the  sons  of  Maroellua, 
Bishop  of  Apamea,  from  avenging  his 
murder  by  the  barbarians. 

—  391 — ^Against  the  Messalians. 

—  424 — or,  as  Mansi  thinks  (iv.  475)  in  418 : 
at  which  Pelagius  was  condemned. 

—  431 — under  John  of  Antioch,  condemning 
and  deposing  St.  Cyril  and  five  others 
(Mansi,  5,  1147). 

—  432 — under  John  also ;  for  making  peace 
with  St.  Cyril :  after  which  he  in  this,  or 
another  synod  of  the  same  year,  condemned 
Nestorius  and  his  opinions. 

—  435 — Respecting  the  works  of  Theodorus 
of  Mopsuestia  and  Diodorus  of  Tarsus 
lately  translated  into  Armenian. 

—  440 — On  the  same  subject :  occasioned  by 
a  letter  of  Proclus,  patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople. 

—  445 — under  Domnus :  in  which  a  Syrian 
bishop  named  Athanasius  was  condemned. 

—  448 — under  Domnus  also :  when  Ibas, 
Bishop  of  Edessa,  was  accused;  bnt  his 
accusers  were  excommunicated. 

—  471 — At  which  Peter  the  Fuller  was  de- 
posed, and  Julian  consecrated  in  his  room  ; 
then  Peter,  having  been  restored  by  the 
usurper  Basilicas  in  476,  was  again  ejected 
by  a  synod  in  478  on  the  restoration  of 
Zeno. 

—  482 — At  which  the  appointment  of  Ca- 
lendio  to  that  see  was  confirmed ;  but  he 
in  turn  was  ejected  by  the  emperor  Zeno 
in  485,  and  Peter  the  Fuller  restored,  who 
thereupon  held  a  synod  there  the  same 
year,  and  condemned  the  4th  Council. 

—  512 — at  which  Severus  was  appointed 
patriarch. 

—  542 — ^Against  Origen. 

—  560 — under  Anastasius :  condemning  those 
who  opposed  the  4th  Council. 

—  781 — under  Theodoric :  condemning  the 
Iconoclasts. 

Of  these,  the  two  synods  a.d.  264  and  269 
against  Paul  of  Samosata  were  conspicuous  both 
from  the  fact  that  the  accused  was  bishop  of  the 
city  in  which  they  were  held,  and  from  the  novel 
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character  of  their  proceedings.    They  came  to 
the  stern  resolation  of  deposing  him,  jet  had  to 
applj  to  a  pagan  emperor  to  enforce  their  sen- 
teoce^  who,  strange  to  say,  did  as  thej  reqaes|ed. 
No  such  case  had  occorred  before:  it  was  the 
enrit  J  of  their  deliberations  and  the  justice  of 
t.ieir  decttiotts  that  causM  them  to  be  respected. 
With  the  first  of  them,  as  we  learn  from  £a- 
Mbios,  there  were  some  celebrated  names  as- 
sociated. Firmilian,  Bishop  of  Caesarea  in  Cappa- 
doda,  the  well-known  adyocatefor  re-baptising  he- 
retics with  St.  Cyprian,  St.  Gregory  the  wonder- 
v»rker,  and  Athenodorus  his  brother,  the  bishops 
of  Tanas  and  Jemsalem,  and  others.    Dionysius 
of  Alexandria  was  invited,  but  sent  excuses  on 
aceoant  of  his  age ;  declaring  his  sentiments  on 
the  question  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  whole 
dioceM,  without  so  much  as  naming  the  accused, 
Its  bishop.    Tliose  who  were  present  exposed  his 
errors;  bat  Paul,  promising  amendment,  man- 
aged to  cajole  Firmilian,  and  the  bishops  sepa- 
nteJ  without  passing  sentence.    At  the  second 
coaDciL  haring  been  conTicted  by  a  presbyter 
aaiu«>l  Ualchion,  occupying  the  highest  position 
ia  the  schools  of  Antioch  as  a  sophist,  he  was 
cnt  off  from  the  communion  of  the  Church ;  and 
1  ipodical  letter  was  addressed  in  the  name  of 
those  present,  headed  by  the  bishops  of  Tarsns 
aad  Jerusalem — ^Firmilian  had  died  on  his  road 
to  the  conndl — and  of  the  neighbouring  churches, 
to  the  bishops  of  Rome  and  Alexandria,  and  the 
vhcle  Church  generally,  setting  forth  all  that 
hid  been  done  in  both  synods,  as  well  as  all  the 
f4lie  teaching  and  all  the  strange  practices — so 
much  in  harmony  with  what  is  attributed  to 
the  sophists  of  Athens  in  Plato — for  which  Paul 
had  been  deposed,  also  that  Domnus,   son  of 
IVmetiian,  his  predecessor  in  the  see,  had  been 
elected  in  his  place.     Still,  condemned  as  he  had 
t>««a,  Paul  held  his  ground  till   the   emperor 
Anielian,  having  been  besought  to  interfere,  com- 
manded that  ''the  house  in  which  the  bishop 
lived  should  be  given  up  to  those  with  whom 
t^e  biihops  of  Italy  and  of  the  city  of  Rome  coro- 
nnaiated  as  regards  dogma."    This  settled  his 
^te  once  for  all. 

The  remaining  council  of  Antioch  to  be  spe- 
ciaUjnoticKl  is  that  of  the  Dedicatio  a.d.'341. 
H  wu  attended  by  90  bishops,  says  St  Atha- 
MsiQs,  or  by  97  as  St.  Hilary.  Of  these  but  36 
u«  said  to  have  been  Arian :  yet  they  carried 
^w  pomt  through  Constantius  so  far  as  to 
rabetitnte  Eusebius  of  Hems  for  St.  Athanasins, 
aoi  on  his  hesitating,  to  get  George  or  Gregory 
of  Cappadocia  sent  out  to  be  put  in  possession  of 
tl»  see  of  Alexandria  without  delay. 

Not  conUnt  with  this,  they  got  their  12th 
canon  lerelled  against  those  who,  having  been 
<iepo6ed  in  a  synod,  presume  to  submit  their 
ott  to  the  emperor  instead  of  a  larger  synod, 
»T€rring  that  they  deserved  no  pardon,  and 
0Q?bt  not  ever  to  be  restored  again.  In  this 
«*r  the  restoration  of  St  Athanasius  to  Alex- 
wdria  by  Constantine  the  younger  Was  virtually 
d«dared  uncanonical  and  his  see  vacant.  Tx) 
thi«  GsaoB  St,  Chrysostom  afterwards  objected, 
vhen  it  was  adduced  against  him,  that  it  was 
"«n«l  by  the  Arians.  Lastly,  they  managed  to 
pr^olgatc  four  different  creeds,  all  intended  to 
Miennine  that  of  Nicaea.  Yet,  strange  to  say, 
the  25  canons  passed  by  this  council  came  to  be 
among  the  most  respected  of  any,  and  at  length 


admitted  into  the  code  of  the  Universal  Churdu 
They  are  termed  by  Pope  Zacharias  *'  the  canons 
of  the  blessed  Fathers;''  by  Nicholas  I.  <«the 
venerable  and  holy  canons  of  Antioch;"  and  by 
the  Council  of  Chalcedon  **  the  just  rules  of  the 
Fathers."  Hence  some  have  supposed  two 
councils :  one  of  50  orthodox  bishops,  or  more, 
who  made  the  canons ;  another  of  30  or  40 
Arians,  who  superseded  St.  Athanasius  (Mansi,  ii. 
1305,  note).  But  canon  12  plainly  was  as  much 
directed  against  St.  Athanasius  as  anything  else 
that  was  done  there.  On  the  other  hand,  it  laid 
down  a  true  principle  no  less  than  the  rest ;  and 
this  doubtless  has  been  the  ground  on  which 
they  have  been  so  widely  esteemed.  Among 
them  there  are  five  which  cannot  be  passed  over, 
for  another  reason.  The  9th,  for  distinctly 
proving  the  high  antiquity  of  one  at  least  of  the 
Apostolical  canons,  by  referring  to  it  as  **the 
antient  canon  which  was  in  force  in  the  age  of 
our  fathers,"  in  connexion  with  the  special 
honour  now  claimed  for  metropolitans — on  which 
see  Bever.,  Synod,  ii.  ad  loc.— canons  4  and  5,  for 
having  been  cited  in  the  4th  action  of  the  Council 
of  Chalcedon,  or  rather  read  out  there  by  Aetius, 
Archdeacon  of  Constantinople,  from  a  book  as 
"canons  83  and  84  of  the  holy  Fathers;"  and 
likewise  canons  16  and  17,  for  having  been  read 
out  in  the  11th  action  of  the  same  council  by 
Leontius,  Bishop  of  Magnesia,  from  a  book  as 
**  canons  95  and  96 ; "  being  in  each  case  the 
identical  numbers  assigned  to  them  in  the  code  of 
the  Universal  Church,  thus  proving  this  code  to 
have  been  in  existence  and  appealed  to  then,  and 
therefore  making  it  extremely  probable,  to  say 
the  least,  that  when  the  Chalcedonian  bishops  in 
their  first  canon  '*  pronounced  it  to  be  fit  and 
just  that  the  canons  of  the  holy  Fathers  made  in 
every  synod  to  this  present  time  be  in  ftill  force," 
they  gave  their  authoritative  sanction  to  this 
very  collection.  Hence  a  permanent  and  in- 
trinsic interest  has  been  imparted  to  this  council 
irrespectively  of  the  merits  of  its  own  canons  in 
themselves,  though  there  are  few  councils  whose 
enactments  are  marked  throughout  by  so  much 
good  sense.  ^E.  S.  F.] 

ANTIPAS,  Bishop  of  Pergamus,  tradition- 
ally the  "  angel "  of  that  church  addressed  in 
the  Apocalypse,  commemorated  April  11  (Cal, 
Byzant).  [C] 

ANTrPHON--(Gr.  ^Kyri^vovi  Lat  Anti- 
phona:  Old  English,  Antefn,  Antem  [Chaucer]: 
Modem  English,  Anthem.  For  the  change  of 
Antefn  into  Antem,  compare  0.  £.  Stefn  [prow] 
with  modem  Stem,  French,  Antienns,)  *'An- 
tiphona  ex  Graeco  interpretatur  vox  reciproca ; 
duobus  scilicet  choris  alternatim  psallentibus 
ordine  commutato."    (Isidore,  Origines  vi.  18.) 

There  are  two  kinds  of  responsive  singing  used 
in  the  Church ;  the  Resppnsorial,  when  one  singer 
or  reader  begins,  and  the  whole  choir  answers  in 
the  alternate  verses ;  the  present  Anglican  prac- 
tice when  the  Psalms  are  not  chanted ;  and  the 
Antiphonal  (described  in  Isidore's  definition)  when 
the  choir  is  divided  into  two  parts  or  sides,  and 
each  pari  or  side  sings  alternate  verses.  Of 
these  forms  of  ecclesiastical  chant  we  are  now 
concerned  only  with  the  second,  the  AntiphcmaL 
We  shall  endeavour,  as  briefly  as  may  be,  to  men- 
tion (1)  Its  origin.  (2)  The  different  usages  of 
the  term  "  Antiphon."    (3)  Its  application  in  the 
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Missal,  and  in  the  Breyiary;  pointing  out  as 
they  occur  any  peculiarity  or  difference  of  usage 
between  the  wtern  and  the  Western  Churches. 

I.  Its  origin  may  be  found  in  the  Jewish 
Church.  For  we  read  (1  Chron.  ri.  31  &c),  that 
David  divided  the  Lerites  into  three  bands,  and 
"  Bet  them  oyer  the  service  of  soog  in  the  house 
of  the  Lord,  after  that  the  ark  had  rest.  And 
they  ministered  before  the  dwelling>place  of  the 
tabernacle  of  the  congregation  with  singing, 
until  Solomon  had  built  the  house  of  the  Lord  in 
Jerusalem ;  and  then  they  waited  on  their  office 
according  to  their  order."  It  appears  fVirther 
that  the  sons  of  the  Kohathites,  under  "  Heman  a 
singer"  (v.  33)^  stood  in  the  centre  while  the 
Gershomites,  led  by  Asaph,  stood  on  the  right 
hand,  and  the  Merarites,  led  by  Ethan  (or  Jedu- 
thunX  on  the  left.  These  arrangements,  and  the 
further  details  given  in  1  Chron.  zzv.  clearly 
point  to  some  definite  assignment  of  the  musical 
parts  of  the  tabernacle  and  temple  worship. 
Some  of  the  psalms,  moreover,  as  the  rxiv.  and 
the  cxxxiv.  appear  to  be  composed  for  antiphonal 
singing  by  two  choirs. 

It  appears  on  the  evidence  of  Philo,  that  this 
mode  of  singing  was  practised  by  the  Essenes. 
Speaking  of  them  he  says :  ^*  In  the  first  place 
two  choirs  are  constituted ;  one  of  men,  the  other 
of  women.  They  then  sing  hymns  to  the  praise 
of  God,  composed  in  different  kinds  of  metre  and 
verse — now  with  one  mouth,  now  with  anti- 
phonal  hymns  and  harmonies,  leading,  and  direct- 
ing»  and  ruling  the  choir  with  modulations  of 
the  hands  and  gestures  of  the  body ;  at  one  time 
in  motion,  at  another  stationary ;  turning  in  one 
direction,  and  in  the  reverse,  as  the  case  requires. 
Then,  when  each  choir  by  itself  has  satisfied 
itself  with  these  delights,  they  all,  as  though 
inebriated  with  divine  love,  combine  from  both 
choirs  into  one." 

Pliny  appears  to  allude  to  antiphonal  chanting 
when,  in  a  well-known  passage  {Epist.  z.  97),  he 
says  that  the  Christians  sing  a  hymn  to  Christ 
as  God,  "by  turns  among  themselves"  (secum 
invioem). 

The  introduction  of  antiphonal  singing  among 
the  Greeks  is  ascribed  by  an  ancient  tradition  to 
Ignatius  of  Antioch  (Socrates,  Eccl.  Hist,  vi.'  8X 
who  saw  a  vision  of  antiphonal  chanting  in 
heaven.  And  this  tradition  probably  represents 
the  fact,  that  this  manner  of  singing  was  early 
introduced  into  Antioch,  and  spread  thence  over 
the  Eastern  Church. 

We  learn  from  S.  Basil  that  it  was  general  in 
his  time.  He  says  {Ep.  ccvii.  ad  Cleric,  Neo- 
caesar,)  prefacing  that  what  he  is  going  to  speak 
of  are  the  received  institutions  in  all  the  churches 
(rk  vvy  K*KparfiK6ra  (Bri  wdtrtus  reus  rod  8cov 
iicKKiiaiats  tr^v^i.  iari  xai  ir6fupuya\  '^  that  the 
people,  resorting  by  night  to  the  house  of  prayer 
.....  at  length,  rising  fVom  prayer,  betake 
themselves  to  psalmody.  And  now,  divided  into 
two  parts,  they  sing  alternately  to  each  other 
i^^XV  9taMtfiii94pTt$j  iiirri}pdWov<riy  &AA^Aoiy .  .). 
Afterwards  they  commit  the  leading  of  the 
melody  to  one,  and  the  rest  follow  him." 

Theodoret  {ffist,  EccUs.  ii.  19)  ascribes  the 
introduction  of  antiphonal  singing  to  Flavian 
and  Diodorus,  who,  while  still  laymen,  he  says, 
were  the  first  to  divide  the  choirs  of  singers  into 
two  parts,  and  teach  them  to  sing  the  songs  of 
Divid  alternately  (oSroi  wpwroi,  9txS  (tcAtfrrts 
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robs  rmr  r^aXXStrrmy  x^P^'*  ^'^  SuiSox^'  f^^ 
T^y  Aavi9ucify  iJUBai^oy  /itk^iay^  and  then  Ik 
adds  that  this  custom,  which  thus  took  its  rise  at 
Antioch,  bF[J^  thence  in  erery  direction. 

Ih  the  Western  Church  the  introduction  of 
Antiphonal  singing  after  the  manner  of  the  Ori- 
entals (secundum  morem  Qrientalium),  is  sttri- 
buted  to  S.  Ambrose,  as  S.  Augustine  says 
{Confess,  ix.  c.  7,  §  15^  and  he  gives  as  a  reasoD. 
that  the  people  should  not  become  weary. 

A  passage,  indeed,  is  adduced  from  TertuUian 
{ad  Uxor,  ii.),  from  which  it  is  argued  that  the 
practice  of  alternate  singing  was  in  vogue  before 
the  time  of  S.  Ambrpse.  It  has  also  been  con- 
tended that  Pope  Damasus,  or  again  Caelestiue, 
was  its  originator  in  the  Western  Church.  As 
these  opinions  do  not  seem  to  be  generally  adopted, 
and  as  the  arguments  by  which  they  are  sup- 
ported may  easily  admit  of  another  interpreu- 
tion,  it  does  not  appear  to  be  necessary  to  occupy 
space  by  discussing  them  here. 

II.  The  word  Antiphon,  however,  has  been 
used  in  several  different  senses. 

1.  Sometimes  it  appears  to  denote  the  psalnis 
or  hymns  themselves,  which  were  sung  anti- 
phonally.    Thus- Socrates  {Hist,  Eccl.  vi.  8)  calls 
certain  hymns  which   were  thus  sung  ^^Anti- 
phonas."    When  the  word  is  used  in  this  sense 
there  is  generally  a  contrast  ezpressed  or  implied 
with  a  "psalmus  directus,"  or  '^  directaneus/* 
'^Psallere  cum  antiphona"  is  a  phrase  much 
used  in  this  connexion,  to  which  '^psallere  in 
directum"  is  opposed.    Thus  S.  Aurelian  in  the 
order  for  psalmody  of  his  rule,  **  Dicite  Matu- 
tinarios,  id  est  prime  canticum  in  antiphoni: 
deinde   directaneum,   Judica  me   Deus,  ...  in 
antiphonft    dicite    hymnum,   Splendor  patemae 
gloriae,"    It  is  not  quite  certain  what  is  meant 
by  these  two  expressions ;  toe  general  opinion  is 
that  ^  psallere  cum  (or  in)  antiphoni,"  means  to 
sing  alternately  with  the  two  sides  of  the  choir ; 
and  **  psallere  directaneum"  to  sing  either  with 
the  whole  choir  united,  or  else  for  one  chanter  to 
sing  while  the  rest  listened  in  silence  (this  latter 
mode  of  singing,  however,  is  what  is  usually 
denoted  by  '*  tractus ;")  while  some  think  that 
'*  psallere  in  "  or  ^  cum  antiphoni"  means  to  sins: 
with  modulation  of  the  voice ;  and  that  '*  psallere 
directaneum"  denotes   plain  recitation  without 
musical  intonation.      Thus  Cassian  {De  Instil, 
Coencb.  ii.  2),  speaking  of  psalms  to  be  sang  in 
the  night  office,  says,  '*  et  hos  ipsos  antiphonarum 
protelatos  melodiis,  et  adjunctione  quarumdam 
modulationum ;"   and  S.  Benedict  directs  that 
some  psalms  should  be  said  **  in  directum,"  but 
many    more    '^modulatis    vocibus."      A    third 
opinion  is  that  "  psallere  cum  antiphoni"  meanx 
to  sing  psalms  with  certain  sentences  inserted 
between  the  verses,  which  sentences  were  called 
antiphons,   from  their   being  sung  alternately 
with  the  verses  of  the  psahn  itselfl    Of  this 
method  of  singing  we  shall  speak  more  fully 
presently.    In  opposition  to  this  sense,  "  psallere 
directum"  would  mean  to  sing  a  psalm  straight 
through  without  any  antiphon ;  and  it  may  be 
remarked  that  the  "•  psalm  us  directus,"  said  daily 
at  Lauds,  in  the  Ambrosian  office,  has  no  Anti- 
phon.   The  expression  *'  oratio  recta"  seems  also 
to  be  used  In  much  the  same  sense. 

2.  The  word  Antiphona*  is  also  used  to  denote 

•  *•  A  dlstincUon  Is  made  by  tttusloal  writan  between 
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t  nered  oompositioOf  or  oomptlation  of  rerses 
from  th«  PialiDs,  or  sometimes  from  other  parts 
of  Scripture,  or  several  consecutive  verses  of  the 
same  jKalm  appropriate  to  a  special  subject  or 
festiril.  This  was  snng  by  one  choir,  and  after 
eirh  rerse  sn  onTarjing  response  was  made  bj 
tbe  oppofiite  choir ;  whence  the  name. 

Compilations  of  this  nature  are  to  be  found  in 
th«  old  office  books,  e^,^  in  the  Mozarabic  office 
i<jr  the  dead,  where,  however,  they  are  called  "  a 
PsAlm  of  David,"  as  being  said  in  the  place  of 
^Ims  in  the  Noctums ;  and  they  have  this  pecu- 
liaritr,  that  each  verse  (with  very  few  excep- 
tions) begins  with  the  same  word.     Thus  the 
Teises  of  one  such  ^  psalm  "  all  begin  with  *'  Ad 
t*;"  those  of  another  with    "Miserere;"    of 
uother  with  "Libera;"  of  another  with  "Tu 
Ik^nioe,'*  and  so  on.    They  are  also  found  in  the 
Ambrosian  burial  offices,  where  they  are  called 
Aottphonae,  each  verse   being  considered   as  a 
Kpante  Antiphon,  and   are   headed  Antiph.  i. 
Aotiph.  ii.  and  so  on.     The  Canticles,  which  were 
appointed  to  be  said  instead  of  the  "  Venite"  in 
tae  English  state  services,  there  called  "  hymns," 
isd  directed  to  be  said  or  sung  *^  one  verse  by 
the  Priest,  and  another  by  the  Clerk  and  people 
(l.  e.  antip^onally),  are  of  this  nature. 

3.  The  word  **  Antiphona"  denotes  (and  this 
B  the  sense  in  which  we  are  most  familiar  with 
iu  uk),  a  sentence  usually,  but  by  no  means 
ioTiriablT,  taken  from  the  psalm  itself,  and  ori- 
SinallT  intercalated  between  each  verse  of  a  psalm, 
bat  which,  in  process  of  time,  came  to  be  sung, 
vboUr  or  in  part,  at  the  beginning  and  end  only. 
We  shall  ipcak  more  at  length  on  this  head  pre- 
lentlr. 

4.  The  word  "Antiphona"  came  to  denote 
^Qch  a  lentcLce  taken  by  itself^  and  sung  alone 
vithoQt  connexion  with  any  psalm.  These  Anti- 
phoDs  vere  frequently  original  compositions. 
(We  thna  arrive  at  our  common  use  of  the  word 
uitbcm  at  part  of  an  Anglican  choral  service.) 
AatiphoDs  of  this  description  are  of  common 
oecnrrence  in  the  Greek  offices. 

As  an  example  take  the  following  from  the 
^^  ibr  the  taking  the  greater  monastic  habit 
(tw  fieyiAmr  vxhl^eros').  In  the  Liturgy,  after 
the  entnnoe  of  the  Gospels,  the  following  Anti- 
P^  CArrifmpa)  are  said  :— 

iat.  I.  *WoaU  that  I  ooald  wipe  out  with  tears  the 
«nl«Titiogorm7aff«QceaiO  Loni:  and  please  Thee  by 
iTwanoe  te  the  reauinder  of  my  life:  bat  the  enemy 
4eoaTeioie,aiid«ana(pdnstmyaouL  0  Lord,  before  1 
^lTpeiUi,aiveiiw. 

'VbothaiatDascdbjatoroia,  and  makes  for  it,  does 
a«t  find  afety  la  this  port?  Or  who  that  is  tormented 
*^P«ia  and  falls  down  before  it,  does  not  find  a  cure  in 
<^  Ptrn  of  healing?  O  thoa  Creator  of  all  men,  and 
P^TscicB  of  the  akk,  O  Lord,  before  1  finally  perish. 

'  1  «m  a  ibtep  of  Thy  rational  flock ;  and  I  flee  to  Thee, 
f*r«d  Shepherd;  save  me  the  wanderer  Ihxn  Thy  fuki, 
0Jk4.aa(iha»e  mercy  on  me.'» 

Then  follows"  Gloria  Patri"  and  a  "Theoto- 
«^'Bt''  which  is  a  short  Antiphon  or  invocation 
«««»«d  to  the  KYM.  as  "  Theotokos."  Then 
^'I^<ail,  after  the  model  of  the  first,  but  in 

'^Phoea,  and  antiphoimm,  tbe  neater  form  denoting 

*»»«phBOiortbe  natoTb  here  deecribed;  and  the  femlnfaae 

•rtence  wnwdnlatfan  song  as  a  preiax  or  a<!Uuiict  to  a 
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two  clauses  only.  So  after  another  "^ Gloria" 
and  "  Theotokion,"  Antiphon  iii.  in  one  clause. 

IIL  We  shall  now  refer  to  the  principal  uses 
of  Antiphons  in  the  services  of  the  Church. 

Ist.  In  the  Liturgy,  or  office  of  the  Mass. 

We  will  take  the  Greek  offices  first.  In  these 
(and  we  will  confine  ourselves  to  the  two  Litur- 
gies of  SS.  Basil  and  Chrysostom)  before  the  lesser 
entrance  {i,e.  that  of  the  Gospels)  3  psalms,  or 
parts  of  psalms  are  sung  with  a  constant  re- 
sponse after  each  verse.  These  are  called  re- 
spectively the  1st,  2nd,  and  3rd  Antiphon,  and 
each  is  preceded  by  a  prayer,  which  is  called  the 
prayer  of  the  1st,  2nd,  and  3rd  Antiphon  respec- 
tively. 

The  Greek  liturgical  Antiphons  consist  each  of 
four  versicles  with  its  response,  though  occasion- 
ally, as  on  Christmas  Day,  the  third  Antiphon 
has  but  three ;  that  "Gloria f atri "  is  said  after 
the  first  and  second  Antiphons,  but  not  after  the 
third.  (This  is  doubtless  because  the  office  passes 
on  immediately  after  the  third  Antiphon  to  other 
singing  with  which  we  are  not  now  concerned.) 
In  the  first  Antiphon  the  antiphonal  response 
is  always  the  same,  and  is  that  given  in  the 
cases  quoted ;  in  the  second  it  varies  with  the 
day  to  the  solemnity  of  which  it  has  reference ; 
it  always  begins  with  the  words  "  Save  us,"  and 
ends  with  "  Who  sing  to  Thee,  Alleluia  "  (<r»<roK 
^pAs  .  .  .  i^(i\Aorrar  o'oi  'AAAijAo^ra) ;  in  the 
third  it  varies  likewise  with  the  day,  but  is  not 
of  BO  uniform  a  type.  It  is,  as  a  rule,  the  same 
as  the  "  Apolyticon,"  an  Anthem  which  is  sung 
near  the  end  of  the  preceding  vespers.  That 
after  the  "  Gloria  "  in  the  second  Antiphon,  in- 
stead of  repeating  the  proper  response  of  the 
Antiphon  "0  only  begotten  Son  and  Word  of 
God,"  &c,  is  sung  as  a  response.  (This  invoca- 
tion occurs  in  the  office  of  the  "  Typics.") 

Other  compositions,  which  are  virtually  Anti- 
phons, are  found  in  Greek  offices,  and  will  be 
spoken  of  under  their  proper  heads ;  see  Comta- 

KION,  ThEOTOKIOX. 

We  turn  now  to  the  Liturgies  of  the  Western 
Church. 

The  three  Antiphons  of  the  Greek  Liturgies 
correspond  both  in  structure  and  position  with 
the  single  Antiphon  of  the  Western  Church. 
The  chant  which  the  Church  uses  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Mass  is  commonly  called  "  Introitus," 
or  "Antiphona  ad  Introitum,"  from  its  being 
sung  Antiphonally  when  the  priest  enters  upon 
the  service,  or  mounts  to  the  altar ;  for  both  ex- 
planations are  given  [IntroitI  It  still  retains 
its  name  of  "  Introitus  "  in  the  Roman  missal ; 
and  the  word  "  Introit "  is  frequently  used  among 
ourselves  at  the  present  day  with  a  similar  mean- 
ing. 

In  the  Ambrosian  Liturgy  the  corresponding 
Antiphon  was  called  "Ingressa"  for  the  same 
reason ;  while  in  the  Mozarabic  and  Sarum  Litur- 
gies it  was  called  "  Officium."  In  the  Galilean 
rite  it  was  called  "  Antiphona  "  or  "  Antiphona 
ad  praelegendum,"  or  "  de  praelegere." 

The  institution  of  the  Antiphon  at  the  Introit 
is  almost  universally  ascribed  to  S.  Caelestine, 
who  was  Pope  a.d.  422,  and  who  is  said  to  have 
borrowed  this  kind  of  singing  from  S.  Ambrose, 
and  to  have  appointed  that  the  d.  psalms  of 
David  should  be  sung  antiphonally  before  the 
Sacrifice,  which  was  not  done  previously,  but 
only  the  Epistles  of  S.  Paul  and  the  Gospel 
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were  read,  and  thxa  the  Mass  was  conducted.** 
In  the  acconnt  given  by  S.  Angnstine  (de  Civ, 
Deiy  xzii.  8  wh  fin,}  of  a  Mass  which  he  cele- 
brated, A.D.  425,  there  ia  no  mention  of  such  an 
Introit.  After  speaking  of  certain  preliminary 
thanlcsgirings  (as  we  should  say  occasional)  for 
a  recent  miracle,  he  says,  "  I  saluted  the  people  " 
.  .  .  when  silence  was  at  length  established,  the 
appointed  lections  of  Holy  Scripture  were  read 
as  though  that  was  the  beginning  of  the  Mass. 

It  seems,  however,  doubtful  what  we  are  to 
understand  by  the  singing  of  Psalms  thus  insti- 
tuted by  Caelestine— whether  an  entire  Psalm, 
varying  with  the  office,  was  sung,  or  only  cer- 
tain verses  taken  from  the  Psalms,  and  used  as 
an  Antiphon.  The  former  opinion  is  held  by 
Honorius  {Gemma  animae,  87),  who  says  that 
"  Caelestine  appointed  Psalms  to  be  sung  at  the 
Introit  of  the  Mass,  from  which  (de  quibus) 
Gregory  the  Pope* afterwards  composed  Anti- 
phons  for  the  Introit  of  the  Mass  with  musical 
notations  (modulando  oomposuit.)"  Also  by 
Prisons  in  his  "  Acts  of  the  Popes,"  and  by  Cardi- 
nal Bona. 

The  latter  opinion  is  held  by  Micrologus 
(cap.  i.),  and  by  Amalarius  (^De  Eocl,  Off.  iii. 
5),  who,  in  explaining  this  addition  of  Caeles-' 
tine's,  says,  '*  Which  we  understand  to  mean 
that  he  selected  Antiphons  out  of  all  the  Psalms, 
to  be  sung  in  the  office  of  the  Mass.  For  previ- 
ously the  Mass  began  with  a  lection,  which  cus- 
tom is  still  retained  in  the  vigils  of  Easter  and 
Pentecost.** 

It  has  again  been  argued  with  much  force  that 
it  was  customary  to  sing  Antiphons  taken  from 
the  Psalms  at  the  Mass  before  the  time  of  Caeles- 
tine.' S.  Ambrose  {de  Myst,  cap.  8)  and  the 
writer  de  Sacr.  (iv.  2)  speak  as  though  the  use 
of  the  verse  "  Introibo,**  &c,  at  the  Introit  were 
familiar.  So,  too,  Gregory  Nazian.  says.  When 
he  (the  priest)  is  vested,  he  comes  to  the  altar 
Mying  the  Antiphon  '*  I  will  go  unto  the  altar  of 
God  *'  (Introibo  ad  altare  Dei).  It  is  also  noticeable 
that  some  of  the  verses  said  to  have  been  used  as 
Antiphons  in  early  times  differ  somewhat  from 
Jerome's  version.  This  is  strong  evidence  that 
the  use  of  Antiphons  at  the  Introit  was  anterior 
to  the  time  of  Caelestine.  However  this  may 
be,  Caelestine  may  well  have  so  organized  or 
altered,  or  developed  the  custom,  as  to  be  called 
its  inventor.  And  on  the  whole  the  more  pro- 
bable opinion  seems  to  be  that  he  appointed  en- 
tire Psalms  to  be  sung  before  the  MfM  and  that 
afterwards  Gregory  the  Qreat  selected  from  them 
verses  as  an  Antiphon  for  the  '^Introit,*'  and 
others  for  the  "  Responsory,"  *  "  Offertory,"-  and 
**  Communion,*'  which  he  collected  into  the  book 
which  he  called  his  Antiphonary.  In  support  of 
this  view  it  may  be  observed  that  the  Respon- 
sory &c  (which  are  really  Antiphons,  though 
the  Introit  soon  monopolized  that  name)  are 
often  taken  from  the  same  Psalm  as  the  Introit. 

The  form  of  the  Antiphon  at  the  Introit  was 
as  follows.  After  the  Introit,  properly  so  called, 
a  psalm  was  sung,  originally  entire,  but  after- 

^  Liber  panHfiotOis  In  Tito  8.  Caclestlnl.  See  also  the 
Catalogue  of  the  Soman  Pontiffs,  April,  voL  L  (Henacben 
and  PapebrochX 

«  Vide  Radalph.  Tangrens.  De  Can.  Obsere.  prop.  23. 
Osflslan,  hutit.  UL  11. 

*  Afterwards  known  as  the  "Oradaal."  In  the  Antl- 
phonaiy  It  Is  called  "  Reaponsorinm  gradale.* 


wards  a  single  verse  with  ''Gloria  Patri."  Tke 
Introit  was  then  repeated,  and  some  churches 
used  to  sing  it  three  times  on  the  more  solemn 
days. 

The  Introit  in  the  Antiphonary  of  S.  Gregory 
is  taken  from  the  Psalms,  with  a  few  exceptinDs 
which  Durandus  {Rat,  iv.  5)  calls  'irregular 
Introita."  These  Introits,  taken  from  other  pni-t& 
of  Scripture,  are  in  all  cases  followed  by  their 
appointed  "  Psalmus."  There  are  also  a  few  In- 
troits which  are  not  taken  from  any  part  of 
Scripture.  Such  is  that  for  Trinity  Sunday  in 
the  Roman  and  Sarum  missals. 

"Blessed  be  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  the  undividc^l 
Unity ;  we  will  give  thaaks  to  It,  for  It  has  dealt  in<>ra- 
fuUy  with  us." 

And  that  for  All-Saints  Dav  in  the  same  MissaL 

"  Let  us  all  rc>}oice  celebrating  the  festival  In  honour 
of  all  the  Saints,  over  whose  solemnitjr  the  angels  rr-joicf, 
and  Join  in  praising  the  Son  of  God." 

These  non-scriptural  Introits,  however,  are 
mostly,  as  will  be  observed,  for  festivals  of  later 
date,  and  are  not  found  in  Gregory's  Antiphonary. 
A  metrical  Introit  is  sometimes  found.  Thus 
in  the  Roman  Missal  in  Masses,  ^  in  Commemora- 
tione  B.V.M.,  a  puri£  usque  ad  pasch."  the 
Introit  is : — 

Salve,  sancta  Parens,  eniza  pnerpera  Rqpem, 
Qui  coelum  terramqne  regit  in  secala  secolomm.* 
Psolmuf.— Virgo  Dd  genetrlz,  qoem  totus  non  capit  orbis 
In  tna  se  clansit  viscera  factos  homo. 
Gloria  Patri. 

Here  the  '^  Psalmus  "  is  not  from  the  Psa\m», 
which  is  very  unusual,  thotigh  this  is  not  a  soli- 
tary case.  That  of  Trinity  Sunday  is  another. 
The  lines  are  the  bcs;innino;  of  an  old  hvmn  to 
the  Virgin,  which  is  used  in  her  office  in  various 
Breviaries. 

The  different  Sundays  were  often  popularly 
distinguished  by  the  first  word  of  their  "  Officium." 
or  "  Intrflitus.'  Thus,  the  first  four  Sundays  ia 
Lent  were  severally  known  as,  "Invocavit," 
"  Reminiscere,"  "  Oculi,"  "  Laetare."  Low  Sun- 
day as  "Quasimodo,"  and  so  in  other  case*. 
So  too  we  find  week  days  designated,  •>.  W*ednes* 
day  in  the  third  week  in  Lent  called  in  Missals, 
"Feria  quarta  post  Ocuii."  In  rubrical  direc- 
tions this  nomenclature  is  very  frequent. 

The  Ambrosian  "  Ingressa  "  consists  ot  one  un- 
broken sentence,  usually  but  by  no  means  alwatK, 
taken  from  Scripture,  and  not  followed  by  a 
"  Psalmus,"  or  the  "Gloria  Patri.**  It  is  often 
the  same  as  the  Roman  **  Officium."  It  is  never 
repeated  except  in  Masses  of  the  Dead,  when  its 
form  approaches  very  nearly  to  that  of  the  Ro- 
man "  Introitus." 

The  form  of  the  Mozarabic  "  Officium  '*  though 
closely  approaching  that  of  the  Roman  "  Inr 
troitus "  differs  somewhat  from  it.  The  Anti-| 
phon  is  followed  by  a  "  versus,"  corresponding  to 
the  Roman  "Psalmus,"  with  the  "Gloria  Patri,1 
before  and  after  which  the  second  clause  alone  o^ 
the  Antiphon  is  repeated.'  i 

Durandus  {Rat,  lib.  iv.  cap.  5)  and  Beleth  {Im 
Div.  Off,  cap.  35)  state  that  in  their  time  ^ 
Tropus  was  sung,  in  some  churches,  on  the  moit 
solemn  days  before  the  Antiphon. 


•  The  line  is  thus  given  in  the  Roman  and  Sanai 
Missala    It  was  probably  read  **  in  aecla  aCcloram.'* 

f  This  is  the  Roman  manner  of  repeating  t&e 
tponsories  **  at  Mattna. 
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Wc  oow  Gome  to  that  use  of  Antiphons  with 
vhich  we  are  probably  most  fiiiniliar — as  soDg 
.i<  Aa  accompfuiim€nt  to  Psalms  and  Canticles. 
Id  geaeral  terms  an  Antiphon  in  this  sense  is 
.1  sentence  which  pre<»de3  a  Psalm  or  Canticle  to 
the  mosical  tone  of  which  the  whole  Psalm  or 
C-uiticle  is  sung,  in  alternate  verses  by  the  oppo- 
site sides  of  the  choir  which  at  the  end  unite  in 
repeating  the  Antiphon.  This)  sentence  is  usually, 
but  by  no  meazis  uniTersally,  taken  from  the 
Psalm  itaelf,  and  it  varies  with  the  day  and 
occasion.  Originally  the  Psalm  was  said  by  one 
choir,  and  the  Antiphon  was  intercalated  between 
each  Terse  by  the  opposite  choir:  whence  the 
same.  Ps.  136  (^Conjitemim)  and  the  Canticle 
**  Benedicite  *'  are  obvious  examples  of  this 
method  of  singing.  Indeed  in  Ps.  135  (v.  10-12) 
ve  hare  very  nearly  the  same  words,  without 
nhat  we  may  call  the  Antiphon  (^*for  His  mercy 
eadureth  for  ever"),  which  occur  in  Ps.  136  with 
that  Antiphon  inserted  after  each  clause,  and 
the  **  Benedicite '*  is  often  recited  without  the 
ivpetttion  of  ita  Antiphon  after  every  verse.* 
Vis.  42  and  43  ( Qtiemadmodum  and  Judica),  80 
iumi  regis  hraeiy,  and  107  {Cimjitemini)  will  at 
«vQce  suggest  themselves  as  containing  an  Anti- 
pfaon<il  verse  which  is  repeated  at  intervals. 

Tnere  are  many  examples  of  this  earlier  use  of 
Antiphons  in  the  Greek  ^rvices.  For  instance : 
at  Vespers  on  the  **  Great  Sabbath  "  (i.  e.  Easter 
KveX  Ps.  82  {Detis  detif)  is  said  with  the  last 
vtrs<,  **  Arise,  O  God,  and  judge  Thou  the  earth, 
for  Thou  shalt  take  all  heathen  to  Thine  inheri- 
taace/'  repeated  with  beautiful  application,  as  an 
.\Dtiphon  between  each  verse. 

Again,  in  the  Office  fur  the  Burial  of  a  Priest, 
Psi.  23  {^Dominvu  regit  me),  24  (Domini  est 
t-rra), 84 (Qtiom  dilecta\  are  said, with  "Alleluia, 
Alleluia,**  b  repeated  as  an  Antiphon  between 
tich.  Terse.  Here  the  three  Psalms  are  called 
r->pectiTely  the   fii^t,  second,  and  third  Auti- 

It  appears  that  in  the  Roman  Church  the  same 
ctt>tnn\  of  repeating  the  Antiphon  after  each 
verse  of  the  Psalm  originally  prevailed.  In  an 
clil  vcas&y  edited  by  Menard,  in  the  Appendix  to 
^)^^^  Sacrameatary  of  S.  Gregory,  we  read,  *'An- 
nuente  Episcopo,  incipiatur  psalmus  a  Cantore, 
tcra  Introitu  reciprocante."  * 

Amalarios,  too  (/>«  Ordine  Antipfionarii,  cap. 
iii.),  speaking  of  the  Noctums  of  weekdays,  has 
the  words,  ^  Ex  senis  Antiphonis  quas  vicissim 
chori  per  anjvUos  versus  repetunt."  We  have 
<^Tidence  that  this  custom  was  not  obsolete  (in 
places  at  least)  as  late  as  the  10th  century,  in  the 
life  of  Odo,  Abbot  of  Cluny,  where  we  are  told 
that  the  monks  of  that  house,  wishing  to  pro- 
lan? the  office  of  the  Vigils  of  S.  Martin  (Nov. 
IIX  '''»«  the  Antiphons  of  the  office  are  short,^ 

'  S.g,  in  the  Laudi  of  the  Ambrosian  Breviary,  and  in 
a  itill  more  compre&s<>d  fonn  in  the  Hozarabic  Lauds ; 
«h^re  Uk  word  -  Benedicite  "  is  omitted  from  the  bcgln- 
tiiiij;  of  each  verse  after  the  first.. 

^  IV  nae  of  "  AUelnia  "  on  this  and  on  similar  occa- 
lioittof  monming  (e^.  during  Lent)  is  different  irom  the 
aswe  o(  the  Western  Church. 

'  Tha  seems  to  paint  more  to  the  mode  of  singing  the 
i&tnat  than  IWms  to  the  daily  office. 

^  The  dmuDstance  of  their  frequent  rppetition  has 
l^^o  siugest«d  as  a  reason  why  the  Antiphons  to  the 
P-oloM  in  the  daiiy  ofBoe  are,  as  a  rule,  so  much  shorter 
^ha&that  St  the  Introit  of  the  Moss. 
CURIST.  AUT. 


and  the  nights  long,  till  daybreak,  used  to  repeat 
every  Antiphon  after  each  verse  of  the  Psalms. 
We  find  also,  in  a  letter  by  an  anonymous  author 
to  Batheric,  who  was  appointed  Bishop  of 
Ratisbon,  A.D.  814  (quoted  by  Thomasius),  th6 
writer  complaining  that  he  has  in  the  course  of 
his  travels  found  some  who,  with  a  view  to  get 
through  the  office  as  rapidly  as  possible,  that 
they  may  the  quicker  return  to  their  worldly 
business,  recite  it  "  without  Antiphons,  in  a 
perfunctory  manner  and  with  all  haste  '*  (**  sine 
Antiphonis,  cursim,  et  cum  omni  velocitate  *' ). 
Theodoret  also  relates  (//isf.  EccL  iii.  10)  that 
Christians,  in  detestation  of  the  impiety  of 
Julian,  when  singing  the  hymns  of  David,  aidded 
to  each  verse  the  clause,  "  Confounded  be  all  they 
that  worship  carved  images." 

A  familiar  instance  of  this  older  use  of  an 
Antiphon  is  found  in  the  **  Reproaches  "  ('*  versi- 
culi  impropei'ii"  or  "  improperia ")  of  the 
Roman  Missal  for  Good  Friday. 

These  are  Gregorian :  the  introductory  rubric 
as  it  stands  in  the  Roman  Missal  is  cited,  as  it  is 
so  precise  as  to  the  manner  of  singing  them.  It 
runs  thus :  "  Vei-siculi  sequentes  improperii  a 
binis  alternatim  cantantur,  utrosque  choro  simul 
repetente  post  quemlibet  versum  Popule,  &c."  ■» 

Sometimes  metrical  hymns  were  sung  anti> 
phonally  after  this  manner.  Thus  at  the  "  Salu- 
tation of  the  Cross "  the  verse  of  the  hymn 
"  Pange  lingwi"  which  begins  "  Crux  fidelis"  is 
sung  in  the  Sarum  rite  at  the  beginning,  and 
after  every  verse  of  the  hymn,  the  rubric  being — 

"  Chorus  idem  repetat  post  nnnniquemque  versum. 
"  Crux  fldeUs  inter  omnes,"  &c. 

(.  . .  Sacatiotes  content  hune  remtm  $equentem.') 
**  Peinge  lingua  gloriosi  proeliam  certaminis,"  &c. 
CAorirt— "Crux  fklelis,"  &c. 

And  so  on.  So  also  before  the  Benediction  of 
the  Paschal  Candles  on  Easter  Eve,  according 
to  the  Sarum  rite,  the  hymn  *'  Inventor  rutili " 
is  sung  in  the  same  manner,  with  the  first  stanza 
repeated  antiphonally  after  each  stanza. 

A  variation  of  this  form  of  antiphonal  inter- 
polation is  when  the  interpolated  clause  itself 
varies.    The  following  is  a  striking  example : — 

On  the  morning  of  Easter  Eve  in  the  Greek 
office,  the  following  Antiphons  (rpoiripia)  are 
said  with  Ps.  119,  "saying"  (as  the  rubric 
directs)  "one  verse  (ffrlxoy)  from  the  Psalm 
after  each  troparium.*'     These  are  known  aa  rk 

"Blessed  art  Thou,  0  I^rd,  0  teach  me  Thy  statutes. 
Blessed  are  those  that  are  undeflled  in  the  way,  and  walk 
in  the  law  of  tlio  Lord." 

"Thou.  0  Christ,  the  Life,  wast  laid  low  in  the 

grave,  and  the  angelic  hosts  were  amazed,  glorifying 

Thy  condescension." 

"  Blessed  are  they  that  keep  His  testimonies,  and  seek 
Him  with  their  whole  heart" 

**0  Life,  how  is  it  that  Thou  dost  die?    How  is  it 

that  Thou  dost  dwell  in  the  grave?    Thou  payetst  the 

tribute  of  death,  ond  rtiiscst  the  dead  out  or  Hades." 

*  For  they  who  do  no  wickedness  walk  in  His  ways." 
**  We  magntiy  Thee,  0  Jesu  the  King,  nnd  honour 

Thy  burial,  and  Thy  passiun,  by  which  Thou  hast  saved 

ns  from  destruction." 

And  so  on  throughout  the  whole  Psalm. 

In  the  same  manner  at  the  burial  of  monks, 
the  blessings  at  the  beginning  of  the  Sermon  on 

■  The  rubrical  directions  with  respect  to  the  "  /nipro* 
peria"  in  the  Mozarabic  Missal  are  very  fuU. 
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the  HoQDt  (pi  lULKa^iioX)  ar«  recited  with  a 
varying  antiphonal  claoM  after  each,  beginmng 
from  the  6fth. 

Ae  an  example  from  the  Western  Church,  we 
tfOij  refer  to  the  following,  which  belongs  to 
Vespers  on  Easter  Ere.  It  is  given  in  S.  Gre- 
gory's Antiphonary,  with  the  heading  Aniipk*  and 
Pi,  to  the  alternate  verses. 

AHtipK. « In  the  end  of  the  Sabbath,  as  H  began  to  dawn 

towards  the  first  day  of  the  week,  came  Mary  Magdalene, 

and  the  other  Maiy  to  see  the  aepnlehra.'*    Alleluia. 

Pa.  •  If 7  ioal  doth  magnify  the  Loid.* 

AmUfk,  **  And  behold..then  was  a  great  earthquake,  for 

the  angel  of  the  Lord  descended  from  heaven/'    AUelida. 

P».  -  And  my  spirit  bath  rejoiced  in  God  my  Saviour." 

And  so  the  MagnificAt  is  snng  with  the  suc- 
cessive clauses  of  the  Gospel  for  the  day  used  as 
Atktiphons  after  each  of  its  verses. 

The  missal  Litanies  which  are  said  In  the  Am- 
brosian  Mass  on  Sundays  in  Lent,  and  the  very 
beautiful  Preces  with  which  the  Mozarabic 
Missal  and  Breviary  abounds,  are  so  far  anti- 
phonal  that  each  petition  is  followed  by  an  un- 
^'arying  response.  Their  consideration,  however 
interesting,  scarcely  belongs  to  our  present 
subject. 

The  repetition  of  the  Antiphon  after  each 
verse  was  called  *' Antiphonare."  In  the  old 
Antiphonaries  we  frequently  find  such  directions 
as  "Hoc  die  Antiphonamus  ad  Bengdichta"  or 
simply  ''Hoc  die  antiphonamus."  The  word 
*'  antiphonare  "  is  explained  to  mean  to  repeat 
the  Antiphon  after  each  verse  of  the  Canticle. 
The<*  Greater  Antiphons^O*.  0.  <'0  Sapientia," 
&C.)  are  directed  to  be  sung  at  the  Berudichts,^ 
with  the  rubric,  "Quas  antiphonamus  ab  In  Sano- 
tiiate  f*  which  means  that  the  repetition  of  the 
Antiphon  begins  from  the  verse  of  which  those 
are  the  first  words.^ 

At  a  later  period  the  custom  of  repeating  the 
Antiphon  after  each  verse  of  the  Psalm  dropped, 
and  its  use  was  gradually  limited  to  the  beginning 
and  end  of  the  Psalm.  A  relic  of  the  old  usage 
still  survives  in  the  manner  of  singing  the 
'*Venite"  at  Noctums,  in  which  Psalm  the 
Antiphon  is  repeated,  either  wholly  or  in  part, 
several  times  during  the  course  of  the  Psalm. 

It  Temained  a  frequent  custom,  and  more  par- 
ticularly in  the  monastic  usages,  at  Lands  and 
Vespers  on  the  greater  feasts  to  sing  the  Anti- 
phon three  times  at  the  end  of  Bewdictua  and 
of  Magnificat^  once  before  Gloria  Patn,  once 
before  Sioiii  erat,  and  once  again  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  whole.  This  seems  to  have  been  the 
general  use  o{  the  Church  of  Tours ;  and  the 
Church  of  Rome  retained  the  practice  in  the 
12th  century,  at  least  in  certain  ofiices  of  the 
festivals  of  the  Nativity,  the  Epiphany,  and  S. 
Peter.  It  was  called  "  Aniiphonam  triumphare,** 
which  is  explained  by  Martene  {J)e  Ant.  EccL 
Bit.  iv.  4)  as  "  ter  fari."  Antiphtmam  levare,^  or 
imponer6y  moans  to  begin  the  Antiphon. 

Other  variations  in  the  manner  of  singing  the 
Antiphon  are  mentioned  by  other  writers.    Thus 


■  Thia  dlQera  from  the  later  (and  the  pm^nt)  practice, 
acoordf  ng  to  which  these  Antlpbooa  are  aaU  to  the  Mag- 
nificat at  Vespers. 

•  This  is  the  manner  in  which  the  "^A^opi^luK  "  men- 
tioned above  are  redted.  The  first  foor  are  followed  by 
no  antiphonal  sentence. 

f  Compare  onr  Engliah  nee  of  the  word  to  raita. 


we  are  told  ^  that  sometimes  the  AnUpkon 
said  twice  before  the  Paalm;  or  at  least,  if  oslr 
said  once,  the  first  half  of  it  would  be  sung  by 
one  choir,  and  the  second  half  by  the  other. 
This  was  called  "•  respondere  ad  Antiphonam."  ' 

It  appears  that  this  method  of  singing  toe 
Antiphon  was  confined  to  the  beginning  and  end 
of  the  Psalm  or  Canticle.  When  repeated  during 
the  Psalm,  the  Antiphon  waa  always  sung  by  ooe 
choir,  the  other  taking  the  verse. 

The  repetition  of  the  Antiphons  was  in  later 
times  still  farther  curtailed,  and  the  opening 
words  only  sung  at  the  beginning  of  the  Psalm 
or  Canticle,  the  entire  Antiphon  being  recited  at 
the  close.  Still  later,  two  or  more  Psalms  were 
said  under  the  same  Antiphon,  itself  abbreviated 
as  just  stated.  This  is  the  present  custom  of  the 
Roman  Breviary.  When  the  Antiphon  was  taken 
from  the  beginning  of  the  Psalm  or  Canticle, 
after  the  Antiphon  the  beginning  of  the  Psalm  or 
.Canticle  was  not  repeated,  but  the  recitation  was 
taken  up  from  the  place  where  the  Antiphon 
ceases.  For  instance,  the  opening  verses  of  the 
92nd  Psalm  are  said  at  Vespers  on  Saturday  in 
the  Ambrosian  rite  in  this  manner  :— 

^fft  *■  louura  esL" 

F9.  *•  Et  paalleiv  nomini  Too  Altlastane.'*  Ac 

"Gloria  Patri."^ 
Ant,  **  Bonom  eat  conflierl  Domluo  Deo  nostro.** 

Where  the  recitation  of  the  Psalm  begins  with 
the  verse  following  the  Antiphon,  though  the 
opening  words  only  of  the  Antiphon  are  said  at 
the  beginning. 

On  the  more  important  festivals  the  Anti- 
phons  at  Vespers,  Matins,  and  Lauds  (but  not  at 
the  other  hours),  were  said  entire  before  as  well 
as  after  the  Psalms  and  Canticles.  These  feasts 
were  hence  called  ** double;**  those  in  which  the 
Antiphons  were  not  thus  repeated,  "  simple.** 

There  ai*e  a  few  peculiarities  in  the  use  of 
Antiphons  to  the  Psalms  and  Canticles  in  th«> 
Ambrosian  and  Mozarabic  rites  which  may  be 
mentioned. 

1.  The  Ambrosian  Antiphons  are  divided  into 
simple  and  double.  The  simple  Antiphons  are 
said  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Roman  Antiphons 
on  days  which  are  not  "double.**  They  are 
always  so  said  whatever  be  the  nature  of  the 
feast.  In  Eastertide  the  Antiphon  is  said  entire 
before  the  Psalm,  and  instead  of  its  repetition 
at  the  end,  "  Alleluia,  Alleluia,"  is  said. 

The  double  Antiphons  consist  of  two  clauses, 
the  second  being  distinguished  by  a  F.(t.  e.  versus), 
and  is  said  entire  both  before  and  after  the 
Psalm.  The  following  is  a  specimen  which  is 
said  to  be  one  of  the  Psalms  on  Good  Friday: — 

Ant.  duplex.  "  Simon,  sleepest  thou?  Gouldect  not  tboa 
watdi  with  me  one  hour  ?" 

r.  *  Or  do  ye  eee  Judas,  how  he  Bleeps  not,  biit  hastena 
to  deliver  Me  to  the  Jews  f 

These  double  Antiphons  occur  occasionally  and 
irregularly  on  days  which  have  proper  Psalms. 


«  9y  Amalarius,  Dt  Eod.  Off.  Iv.  7. 

'  In  the  Vatican  Antipbooary  we  find  the  Ibllnwli^ 
direction  on  the  Epiphany:—**  Hodiead  omnea  Antiphonas 
respondenina,"  and  su  in  other  instanoea.  In  a  MS.  of  the 
church  of  Ronen  tl^  antiphon  before  and  after  the  *  Mag- 
nificat "  at  first  Vespers  of  the  Assumptioo  is  divided  into 
four  alternate  parta  between  the  two  sides  of  the  choir, 
and  after  the  *'morla  Patri  "  ki  again  song  bgr  both  sidea 
together. 
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nw  f»  Wednndaf  before  Eoiter,  oat  of  nine 
Psalmi,  one  was  «  doable  Antiphon ;  on  Thun- 
(Uf.  out  of  toi,  none,  and  on  Good  Friday,  out  of 
ctghteen,  one ;  oa  C3iristmas  Day,  ont  of  twenty- 
one,  £>iiT ;  and  <m  the  Epiphany,  out  of  twenty- 
one,  six.  FestiTab  are  not  divided  into  **  double  " 
and  "nmple"  •&  distinguished  h%  the  Anti- 
phoBs. 

2.  The  Mosarabic  Antiphons  are  said  entire 
before  as  well  as  after  their  Psalm  or  Canticle. 
Ocessiooaliy  two  Antiphons  are  given  for  the 
ame  Canticle.*  They  are  often  divided  into  two 
cbnses,  distingnidied'  by  the  letter  P*  in  which 
cse  at  the  end  of  the  Psalm  the  *'  Gloria  "  is  in- 
tereslated  between  the  two  clauses. 

Of  the  nature  of  the  sentence  adopted  as  an 
AatiphoQ  little  is  to  be  said.  It  is,  for  the  moat 
pert,  a  verse,  or  part  of  a  verse,  from  the  Psalm 
it  aoeompaniea,  vaiying  with  the  day  and  the 
ooessioB,  and  often  with  extreme  beauty  of  ap- 
plication. Sometimes  it  is  a  slight  variation  of 
the  verse  ;  or  it  is  taken  from  other  parts  of 
Scripture ;  sometimes  it  is  an  original  composi- 
tjon,  ooeanonally  even  in  verse.  E.  g,  in  the 
3rd  Noctuni  on  Sundays  between  Trinity  and 
Advent  in  tiie  Sarom  Breviary : 

lb  A.  If  {CoeU  enarranf^ 

at  e  tbalamo  procnslt  Chrlstas  in  orbem : 
oodu  JQTB  salatlCeTO.'* 


Th«>  Antiphons  for  the  Venite  are  technically 
called  the  IXVITATORIA." 

The  corresponding  Antiphons  of  the  Eastern 
Church  need  not  detain  us,  as  they  are  less  pro- 
tnioent  and  important,  and  present  no  special 
futures.  They  are  always  taken  from  the  Psalm 
itself,  and  are  said  after  the  Psalm  oniy^  and  are 
prefaced  by  the  words  koI  irdAii'  (and  again), 
and  are  introdnced  before  the  **  Gloria  Patri." 

Thus  Ps.  104  ^Benedic  anima  mea)  is  said 
daily  at  Vespers.  It  is  called  the  prooemiac 
Psalm ;  and  the  Antiphon  at  the  end  I 


Jmi  again. 

*The  fan  knoweth  his  going  down.  Thou  makest 
daitnnn  that  It  maj  be  nl^L 

"0  Lprd.  how  manifold  are  Tbj  works.  In  wisdom 
kK4  Thoo  made  Hiem  alL" 

''6k»7be,''te.       -  As  it  was,**  Ac. 

AtsUpkona  Post  Evangelium, — An  Antiphon 
aid,  as  its  name  indicates,  ailer  the  Gospel,  in 
the  Ambrosian  rite.  It  consists  of  a  simple  un- 
broken clause,  and  is  sometimes  taken  from  the 
Psalms  or  other  parts  of  Scripture ;  sometimes 
it  is  composed  with  reference  to  the  day.  One 
tzample  will  show  its  form,  that  for  the  Christo- 
jAorjf  or  return  of  Chrui  cut  <^  Egypt  (Jan.  7). 

"halM  the  Lord,  all  je  angels  of  His;  lyratae  Him  all 
BbhoaL   Pftiae  Hiffi  son  and  moon:  pralaeffim  all  je 

amaalUghL" 

There  is  nothing  corresponding  in  the  Roman 
Moaastic  and  Sarum  Missals,  in  which  the  Gospel 

*  We  do  not  feel  sore  whether  in  these  cases  it  is  In* 
t»d(d  tliat  both  Antiphons  be  uaed  at  oooe,  or  a  choice 
fitcD  bctwieen  the  two. 

'  U  does  not  aeem  quite  clear  wliat  this  P.  represents. 
Profaibly  it  stands  for  iValmns. 

*  The  Roman  b  taken  rather  than  any  other  Breviary 
•■  gfTtaig  a  short  form.  The  Inviiatories  of  the  Samm 
^Tlsiy  are  nearly  the  same  for  the  weekdays.  Fur 
crdiaary  Sundays  thBv  is  a  greater  variety,  which  would 
have  made  them  looger  to  qoote^  witbant  adding  to  the 
vdaeortheiUoBtratloB. 


is  immediately  followed  by  the  Creed.  In  the 
Mozorabic  ofHce  the  Lauda  followed  the  GospeL 
(The  Creed,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  sung  after 
the  consecration.) 

AntipKona  ad  Confractionem  Panis, — An  Anti- 
phon said  in  the  Mozarabic  Mass  on  certain  days 
at  the  breaking  of  the  consecrated  Host.*  It 
occurs  for  the  most  part  during  Lent,  and  in 
votive  Masses.  Also  on  Whitsunday  and  on 
Corpus  Christi.  It  is  usually  short  and  said  in 
one  clause.  Thus  from  the  4th  Sunday  in  Lent 
{Mediante  die  Festo^  up  to  Maundy  Thursday 
(/n  co^nd  Lcmini^  and  also  on  Corpus  Christi, 
it  u 


**  Do  Thoo,  O  liord,  give  ns  oar  meat  in  doe  season. 
Open  Thine  hand,  and  fill  all  things  living  with  plen- 


In  the  Ambrosian  Missal  the  Ccnfractonwn 
corresponds  to  the  Antiph.  ad  Confrac,  There 
is  no  Antiphon  appointed  at  the  same  place  in 
the  Roman  and  Sarum  Missals. 

Antiphona  in  Choro. — ^An  Antiphon  said  in 
the  Ambrosian  rite  at  Vespers  on  certain  days. 
It  occurs  near  the  beginning  of  the  office,  before 
the  Hymn,  and  is  suid  on  Sundays,  and  at  the 
second  Vespers  of  festivals.  It  is  also  said  at 
the  first  Vespers  of  those  festivals  which  have 
the  office  not  solemn  r  (officinm  non  solemne)  and 
of  some,  but  not  of  all,  "  Solemnities  of  the  Lord.'* 
It  is  not  said  at  first  Vespers  of  a  Solemn  Office. 
This  is  the  general  rule,  though  there  are  oc- 
casional exceptions.  It  varies  with  the  days,  and 
is  usually  a  verse  of  Scripture,  in  most  cases  from 
the  Psalms,  and  has  no  Psalm  belonging  to  it. 
Sometimes  it  is  an  adaptation  of  a  passage  of 
Scripture,  or  an  original  composition.  Thus,  on 
Easter  Day,  we  have — 

MU,  in  ck.  HalleU  Then  beUered  they  His  words, 
and  sang  praiae  unto  Him."    HalleL 

Antipihona  ad  Crucem. — An  Antiphon  said  in 
the  Ambrosian  rite  at  the  beginning  of  Lauds 
after  the  Bmedictus.  It  is  said  on  Sundays 
(except  in  I^nt),  on  Festivals  which  have  the 
''Solemn  Office"  (except  they  fkll  on  Satur- 
day), in  **  Solemnities  of  the  Lord "  (even 
though  they  fall  on  Saturday),  and  during 
Octaves.  It  is  usually  a  verse  from  Scripture, 
but  sometimes  an  original  composition  with  very 
much  of  the  character  of  a  Greek  rpmripiovj  and 
always  ends  with  Kyr.  Kyr.  Kyr.  (t.  0.  Kyrie 
eleison,  sometimes  written  K.  K.  K.).  It  is  said 
five  times,  the  Antiphon  itself  is  repeated  three 
times,  then  follows  Gloria  Patri^  then  the  Anti- 
phon again,  then  Sicut  erat,  and  then  the  Anti- 
phon once  more.  On  Sundays  in  Advent,  except 
the  6th,  on  Christmas  Day,  the  Circumcision, 
and  the  Epiphany,  it  is  said  seven  times,  t. «.,  is 
repeated  five  times  before  the  Oloria  Patri. 

«  In  the  Mosarabic  rite  the  Host  after  consecration  is 
divided,  as  Is  well  known,  into  nine  parts,  which  are 
arranged  on  the  paten  in  a  prescribed  order,  whkh  ft 
would  be  foreign  to  our  present  pnrpoee  to  describe.  In 
the  Eastern  Church  the  Host  is  broken  into  four  parts  by 
the  Priest,  who  recites  an  unvarying  form  of  worda.  But 
this  Is  not  an  Antiphon,  and  therefore  beyond  our  pro- 
vince. 

r  Festivala  are  divided  In  the  Ambrosian  rite  Into  So- 
ItmnitiM  of  tAs  Ijord  (Solemnitates  DominiX  and  those 
which  have  the  offloe  solemn  (officinm  solcmno),  or  tiol 
wnXtma  (offldnm  non  sdcmne). 
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Thus  on  Ascension  Day — 

AnL  ad  crucem  quinquia.  "Ye  men  of  Galilee*  wby 
fiUnd  ye  guing  np  into  lieaven?  As  ye  have  seen  Him 
go  into  heaven,  so  afaaii  He  come."  HalleL  Kyr.  Kyr.  Kyr. 

-Yemen/'*a 

•  Ye  men,"  *a 

-  Olory  be,"  &c 
"  Ye  men,"  kc 

**  As  it  was."  ftc 

-  Ye  men."  *c 

An  Antiphona  ad  crucem,  apparently  recited 
once  only,  often  occnrs  in  the  Antiphonary  of 
Gregory  the  Great,  after  the  Antiphons  of  Ves- 
pers or  Lands.  The  early  writers  on  the  oiiices 
of  the  Roman  Church  make  no  mention  of  it,  so 
that  it  was  probably  peculiar  to  the  monastic 
rites,  which  more  r«»ulily  admitted  additions  of 
this  nature.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  the 
monastic  orders  derived  it  from  the  Church  of 
Milan. 

Antiphona  ad  Accedentes  or  ad  Accedendum. — 
An  Antiphon  in  the  Mozarabic  Mass,  sung  after 
the  Benediction,  and  before  the  Communion  of 
the  Priest.     They  do  not  often  chang^e.     There 
is  one  which  is  said  from  the  Vigil  of  Pentecost ' 
to  the  first  day  of  Lent  incluftive,  one  which  is 
said  from  Easter  Ere  to  the  Vigil  of  Pentecost. 
In  Lent  they  vary  with  the  Sunday,  that  for 
the  first  Sunday  being  said  on  weekdays  up  to 
Thui'sdiiy  before  Easter  exclusive.     The  first  of 
these  which  is  said  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  year,  is  as  follows : — 

**  0  taste  and  see  bow  graoous  the  Lord  is."  AUeL 
AiloL  AUeL 

V.  '  I  will  always  give  thanks  unto  the  Lord.  His 
praise  shall  ever  be  in  my  moath."  /'.  AUel.  AUel.  AUeL 

V.  "  The  Lord  delivereth  the  aonis  of  His  servants  i 
and  all  they  thai  put  their  trust  In  Him  shall  not  be  des- 
titute."   P.  AUeL  AUeL  AUel. 

r.  "Glory  and  honour  be  to  the  Father,  and  to  the 
Sou,  and  to  the  H<ily  Ghost,  world  without  end."  Amen. 
P.  AUeL  AUeL  AUeL 

In  the  AfostoUcal  Constitutions^  Ps.  24  (Benc- 
dicam),  from  which  this  Antiphon  is  taken,  is 
ap|)ointed  to  be  said  during  the  Communion,  as 
it  is  in  the  Armenian  Liturgy  during  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  Azymes."  (During  the  com- 
muuion  of  the  })cople  another  Canticle  is  sung.) 
S.  Ambrose  alluded  to  the  practice  in  the  wonls 
"  Unde  et  Ecclesia  videns  timtam  Gratiam,  horta- 
tur,  Gu state  et  videtc." 

The  second  Antiphon,  that  used  between  Easter 
and  Pentecost,  has  reference  to  the  Resurrection. 
It  in  adapted  from  the  words  of  the  Gospel  nar- 
rative, and  we  need  not  quote  it. 

That  for  Thursdav  before  Easter  is  much 
longer,  and  is  broken  into  many  more  antiphonal 
clauses,  and  is  an  abstract  of  the  Go8{)el  narra- 
tive of  the  institution  of  the  Sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  Supper.  Those  iu  use  during  Lent  are  of 
precisely  the  ordinary  form. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  other  Western  Liturgies 
whic:h  exactly  corresponds  to  this  Antiphon. 
The  Roman  and  Sarum  Communio,  and  the  Am- 
brosian  Transitorium^  which  are  the  analogous 
parts  of  those  offices,  are  said  after  the  Recep- 
tion. [H.  J.  H,] 

ANTIPHONABIUM  (also  Antiphonaie,  An- 
tiphnnarius^  Antipfionarius  Uber\  an  office  book 
of  the  Latin  Church,  containing  the  Antiphons 

'  These  correspond  to  the  French  pain  6mt.  [Kclogias.] 


and  other  portions  of  the  Service,  which  were 
Bung  antiphonally. 

Tlie  name  Antiphonarivm  is  applied  to  such 
books  by  John  the  Deacon,  in  his  life  of  Gregory 
the  Great,  who  says  that  that  Pontiff  was  the 
author  of  Antiphonaries.  The  complete  coUec- 
tion^  however,  of  Antiphons  and  Responsories, 
known  by  the  general  name  oi  AfdiphMnarimn 
or  Besponsorium,  was  usually  divided  into  three 
parts  in  the  Roman  Church. 

Amalarius  writes:*  ^* It  Is  to  be  observed 
that  the  volume  which  we  call  Antiphonarium 
has  three  names  ^  (tria  habet  nomina)  aroon^ 
the  Romans.  That  port  which  we  term  Gradual 
(Gradale)  they  term  Cantatory  (Cantatorium), 
which  is  still,  according  to  their  old  custom,  in 
some  churches  bound  in  a  separate  volume.  The 
following  part  they  divide  under  two  headinirs 
(in  duobus  nominibns).  The  part  which  contains 
the  Responsories  is  called  the  Respon^rial  (Re* 
aponsoriale) ;  and  the  part  which  contains  the 
Antiphons  is  called  the  AsdipKonary  (Antiphon- 
arius).** 

As  to  the  name  Cantatoriuniy  we  find  in  the 
**  Ordo  Romanus  I."  (§  10)  the  direction  :— 
*'  After  he  [the  Subdeacon]  has  finished  readin$; 
[the  epistle],  the  singer  (Cantor),  with  the  Cantn- 
tory,  mounts,'  and  sings  the  Response.''  And 
Amalarius  {De  Ecd.  Off.  HL  16)  says:  **Thc 
singer  holds  the  TaUets  (Tabulas),"  where  the 
word  TahUas  is  thought  to  mean  the  same  thing 
as  Cantatoriumy  i.  e.  the  book  itself. 

The  derivation  of  these  words  is  obvious.  The 
book  was  called  Carddoriwn  from  its  containing 
the  parts  of  the  Service  which  were  sung:  Oratlik, 
Grqdalis,  or  Graduate  (Gradual  or  Graile),  from 
their  being  sung  at  the  steps  of  the  ambu  or 
pulpit;  and  Tabulae  in  all  probability  from  the 
plates  in  which  the  book  was  contained,  and 
which  appear  to  have  been  of  bone,  or  [lerhajis 
horn.  Amalarius,  in  the  context  of  the  pa^jsige 
quoted,  says  that  the  tabulae  which  the  Cantor 
holds  are  usually  made  of  bone  (solent  fieri  de 
osse). 

By  whatever  name  this  book  was  known,  it 
contained  those  portions  of  the  office  of  the  Mass 
which  were  smig  antiphonally,  and  was  the  first 
of  the  three  divisions  above  alluded  to.  The 
second  part,  the  Bcsponsoriaie,  contained  the 
Responsories  after  the  lessons  at  Noctnrus ;  and 
the  third  part,  the  Antiphonarium,  the  Antiphons 
for  the  Nocturns  and  diurnal  offices. 

Tlie  three  parts  together  make  up  what  i^ 
generally  understood  by  the  Antiphonale  or  An- 
tipfionarium.  The  book  is  also  sometimes  callt?d 
the  Official  Book,  or  the  Office  Book  (Liber  otfi- 
cialis.  A  MS.  of  the  Monastery  of  St.  GalL  o( 
part  of  an  Antiphonary  and  Respon&orial  of  the 
usual  type,  is  headed  **  Incipit  officialis  liber  *'). 
It  seems  also  to  have  been  occasionally  calleil  the 
Capitular  Book  (Capitulare).  In  a  MS.  of  St. 
Gall,  of  app;irently  about  the  beginning  of  thi> 
llth  century,  we  find  the  direction,  "Respon- 
soria  et  Antiphouae  sicut  in  Capitulari  habet  ur  ;** 
and  though,  according  to  the  old  Roman  uf«  ot 
woi-ds,  **  Capitulare"  means  the  Book  of  Epistles 
and  Gospels,  the  context  in  this  place  neces>sitate> 


•  De  ord.  Antiph.,  Protogm. 
b  ur.  constats  of  three  parta,  as  the  context  shows. 
"  ije.  the  Ambo  or  its  steps,  for  the  custom  would  seem 
to  have  varied. 
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the  meaning  of  Aniipkonary.  The  word  occurs, 
moreover,  throaghoat  the  MS.  in  the  same 
sense. 

Antiphonaries  are  sometimes  foond  in  old 
MSS.  divided  into*  two  parts — one  beginning 
with  Advent,  and  ending  with  Wednesday  or 
»ome  Iat«r  day  (for  the  practice  is  not  uniform) 
in  the  Holj  Week,  and  the  other  comprising 
the  Test  of  the  year.  Sometimes,  again,  they 
were  divided  into  two  parts,  containing  respect- 
ively the  sen'ices  for  the  daily  and  the  nocturnal 
Offices.  Among  the  books  of  the  Monastery  of 
I*isa  (Muratori,  Ann.  Ital.  iv.)  we  meet  with 
**  ArUipkonanos  odo,  quinqvs  diumaks,  tres  noc^ 
ttnviiet,''  and  in  an  old  inventory  of  the  church 
of  Tarbes  **  AntipAonarium  de  die  "  and  "  Anti" 
fiAonon'MR  de  nocU  are  mentioned.  We  have 
thtu  to  distinguish  between — 

(I.)  The  Antiphonarium  (propei'ly  so  called), 
trhich  contained  the  Antiphons  for  the  Nocturns 
aQl  daily  office. 

(2.)  The  Liber  MesponsoriaUs  et  Atdiphona" 
rivfs,  frequently,  and  In  the  Roman  Church 
usually,  called  for  brevity  Aniiphonariwny  which 
comprised  the  contents  of  the  last-mentioned 
t<i«k,-  together  with  the  Responsories,  originally 
dinded  into  two  distinct  parts,  but  afterwards 
nailed  into  one,  and  arranged  in  order  of 
s«i]aence. 

(3.)  The  Antij^onariuniy  otherwise  called  Gra" 
dwUe^  Gradale,  or  Gradalis,  and  which  contains 
thcoe  portions  of  the  missal  which  are  sung  anti- 
phnnaily.  This  is  what  is  called  by  some  CantO' 
twium. 

Those  which  are  most  frequently  met  with  are 
of  classes  2  and  3. 

2.  As  to  the  origin  of  Antiphonaries, — St. 
Orescory  the  Great  is,  as  we  have  stated,  usually 
cr»D«idered  to  have  been  the  author  of  Antipho- 
naries. It  is,  however,  maintained  by  some,^  and 
with  much  reason,  that  as  the  use  of  Antiphons 
aad  Responsories  in  the  Roman  Church  was  older 
than  the  time  of  Gregory,  it  is  likely  that  books 
of  Antiphons  and  Responsories  existed  likewise 
pnrioQsly,  and  that  that  Pontiff  merely  revised 
and  rearranged  the  Antiphonal  and  Responsorial 
books  he  found  in  use,  much  in  the  same  manner 
as  he  recast  the  old  Sacramentary  of  Gelasiua 
iato  what  is  now  universally  known  aa  the  GrC' 
gorian  Sacramenkiry, 

It  has  been  also  questioned  by  some  whether 
Gregory,  the  reputed  author  of  Antiphonaries, 
mar  not  be  Pope  Gregory  II.  A.D.  715.  But  as 
the  title  of  the  Great  was  not  ascribed  to  Gregory 
1.  till  long  after  his  death,'  the  argument  founded 
on  the  al^Doe  of  that  title,  which  is  much  relied 
•>o.  does  not  seem  of  great  force. 

The  Roman  Antiphonary,  substantially,  we 
■oar  sQppose,  as  Gregory  compiled  it,  was  sent 
by  Pope  Adrian  I.  (A.D.  772-795)  to  Charle- 
magne. The  received  story  is  that  the  Pope 
Htat  two  Antiphonaries  to  the  Emperor  by  two 
uDgers  (Cantores)  of  the  Roman  Church.'  Of 
these,  one  fell  ill  on  his  journey,  and  was  received 
at  the  Monastery  of  St.  Gall,  to  which  monastery 

'  As  by  Tbomaaiust  Opera,  iv.  p.  zxziv. 

*  in  the  writioci  of  Bede,  Gregory  of  Tours,  kc.  Ac, 
he  ■  called  B.  €hf^goriu$,  or  Vregoriui  Papa,  or  Ore- 
9-jriut  Ecduime  Doctor,  but  not  Qregorim  Magnut, 

*  U  waa  after  this,  aooordiiig  to  Thomosius  (Up.  i.  ad 
<K*nik\  that  the  AnUphooazy  was  diviOed  into  tbe  paru 
•hoveoanud. 


he  left  an  Antiphonary.  The  other  book  reached 
its  destination,  and  was  deposited  at  Metz.  This 
Antiphonary  was  held  in  high  estimation,  as  we 
learn  from  St.  Bernai*d,  who  says  that  the  early 
Cistercians,  who  could  find  nothing  more  authen- 
tic, sent  to  Metz  to  transcribe  the  Antiphonary, 
which  was  reputed  to  be  Gregorian,  for  their 
use.  It  is  also  said  that  the  clergy  of  Metz 
excelled  the  rest  of  the  Gallic  clergy  in  the 
Roman  Church  song  (Romana  Cantilena)  as  much 
as  the  Roman  clergy  excelled  them. 

A  Roman  Antiphonary  was  also  sent  by  Pope 
Gregory  IV.  (a.d.  827-844)  to  the  then  Abbatof 
Corbie,  which  was  known  as  the  Corbie  Anti- 
phonary ;  and  as  this  often  varfes  from  that  of 
Metz,  it  is  inferred  (as  is  probable)  that  certain 
changes  and  variations  between  different  copies 
had  by  that  time  crept  into  the  Antiphonary  as 
compiled  by  Gregory. 

Afler  the  Gregorian  Antiphonary  was  intro- 
duced into  France,  it  soon  underwent  many  addi- 
tions and  modifications. 

Walafrid  Strabo,  who  lived  in  the  9th  century, 
says  that  the  Church  of  Gaul,  which  possessed 
both  leai'ned  men  and  ample  materials  for  the 
divine  offices  of  its  own,  intermingled  some  of 
these  with  the  Roman  offices.  *  Hence  a  great 
variety  in  the  usages  of  the  diflerent  French 
churches,  on  which  we  need  not  touch. 

3.  As  examples  of  tho  contents  of  these  books, 
we  will  give  a  sketch  of  two. 

(1.)  The  Antiphpnary  for  the  Mass,  or  Gra- 
dual, attributed  to  St.  Gregory.  This  is  headed 
"  In  Dei  nomine  incipit  Antiphonarius  ordinatus 
a  St.  Gregorio  per  circulum  anni." 

This  title  is  followed  in  the  St.  Gall  MS.  by 
the  well-known  lines — 

**  Ureforius  Praesul  meritis  et  nomine  dignns, 
Undo  genus  ducit  Summum  conscendit  Honorem,"  etc. 

The  book  contains  the  various  Antiphons  sung 
at  the  Mass  for  the  course  of  the  ecclesiastical 
year,  divided  into  two  parts ;  that  for  the  Sun- 
days and  moveable  feasts,  and  that  for  the  Saints' 
days.  The  first  part,  corresponding  to  the  Tern" 
porale  of  the  Missals,  has  no  special  heading.  It 
begins  with  a  rule  for  finding  Advent  (that  it 
must  not  begin  before  V.  Kal.  Dec,  or  after 
III.  Non.  Dec),  and  then  proceeds  with  the 
Sundays  and  Festivals  in  their  course,  beginning 
with  the  first  Sunday  in  Advent  (Dom.  1"^  de 
Adventu  Domini),  giving  for  each  day  the  Station, 
the  Antiphona  ad  Introitum,  with  the  tone  for 
the  Psalm ;  the  Responsoriwn  Oradale,  the  Trao 
tus,  when  it  occurs ;  the  Antiphona  ad  Offerenda, 
and  the  Antiphona  ad  Communionem,^  each  with 
its  versits  ad  repetendum,  and  the  last  with  its 
psalm  also. 

In  the  arrangement  of  the  year,  there  is  little 
to  be  noticed.  The  Sundays  during  the  summer 
are  counted  from  the  Octave  of  Pentecost,  and 
are  called  Dominica  prima  post  Octavas  Pente- 
costas;  and  so  on  until  the  5th,  which  is  called  in 
some  MSS.  Dominica  prima  post  Nutate  Aposto- 
hntm^  the  numbering  from  the  Octave  of  Pente- 
cost being  likewise  continued  till  Advent.  Afler 
six   of    these  Sundays  post-Natale,  &c.,  comes 

«  These  are  now  called  re«pecUvely  tbe  Gradual  (Ora- 
dualc,  or  Onidale),  the  Offertory  ((>ffertortum>  and  the 
Communion  (Cummuniu),  and  the  last  two  are  sboriened 
mto  a  single  verse. 

b  ix.  SS.  I'ctcT  and  I'auL 
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Dominica  prima  post  Si.  Laurerdii}  and  lo  on  for 
six  Sundtys  more,  when  we  come  to  DomitUca 
prima  pod  8.  Angelif^  of  which  la«t  set  of  Son- 
days  seven  are  provided.  Trinity  Sunday  does 
not  appear,  bat  the  last  Sunday  before  Advent  is 
called  "d^  88.  TrinOaie,  [a/.]  Drnn,  zxiv.  pod 
Octav,'Pentec.  ;  and  the  Antiphons  are  those  now 
used  in  the  Roman  Church  on  Trinity  Sunday, 
i.(?.,  the  Octave  of  Pentecost.  The  Festival  of  the 
Circumcision  does  not  appear,  the  day  being  called 
Oct,  Domini  There  is  also  a  second  office  pro- 
vided for  the  same  day,  according  to  an  old  prac- 
tice, called  variously  In  Natal,  8anctae  Mariae 
or  De  Sancta  Maria  in  Octava  D^,  or  Ad  homo- 
rem  Sanctae  Mariae.^ 

The  offices  for  Good  Friday  **ad  erucem  ado- 
randam,"  and  the  Reproaches  (called  here  simply 
Ad  erucem  Antiphona)  and  that  for  baptism  on 
Easter  Eve,  as  also  various  Litanies  and  other 
occasional  additions  to  the  usual  office,  are  found 
in  their  proper  places. 

The  second  part  is  headed  ^  De  natalitiis 
Sanctorumj"  and  corresponds  with  the  Sanctorale 
of  later  books.  It  begins  with  the  festival  of  St. 
Lucy  [Dec.  1 31  and  ends  with  that  of  St.  Andrew 
[Nov.  30].  This  is  followed  in  the  St.  Oall  MS. 
by  offices  for  St.  Nicholas,  the  Octave  of  St. 
Andrew,  St.  Damasus  [Dec  11],  and  the  Vigil  of 
St.  Thomas,  and  one  for  the  Festival  of  St.  Thomas, 
which  differs  from  that  previously  given.  There 
are  also  a  varietv  of  occasional  and  votive  offices. 

The  Festival  of  All  Saints  is  found  in  some 
MSS.  There  is  one  Festival  of  the  Chair  of  St. 
Peter  in  one  of  the  St.  Gall  copies  on  Jan.  18," 
and  one  in  three  MSS.  on  Feb.  22.^  There  is  no 
addition  in  either  case  of  the  words  Bomae  or 
Antiockiae,  and  both  are  not,  it  seems,  found  in 
the  same  IfS. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  arrangement,  take  the 
first  Mass  for  Christmas  Day,  that  in  media  node 
or  in  gaUi  cardu. 

•'VIU.  KalendssJanuarli 

Natlvltss  Domini  nostrl  Jcsn  GhristL 

AdSsnctam  Mariam. 

Antijpikona  ad  introitum. 
Dominos  dixit  ad  me.  Filius  meos  es  to,  E^  hodie 
genni  v^.    [Dominus  dfaiit] 

Ibn.  ii.  oCo,  euonae. 

Pi.  2.  Quare  fremnerunt  gentes?  et  popnlJ  medlUtl 
soDtlnsnia?  [Dominus  dixit]  [Gloria.  Domlmiii  dixit] 

V*  ad  repetendvm,  Poetnla  a  me,  et  dabo  tlU  gentes 
baeredltatfcm  tnam,  ct  posKssionem  tusm  tennlnos  toTTM. 
[Dominus  dixit]" 

Then  follow  successively  the  Sesponsorium 
gradalej  the  Antiphona  ad  offerenda,  and  the 
Antiphona  ad  Communionem,  each  with  its 
versus,  and  the  last  with  its  psalm  and  versus  ad 
repetendum.  All  these  Antiphons  are  repeated 
in  the  manner  which  has  been  explained  in  the 
article  on  Antiphons;   and  as  they  are  of  the 

*  iA  Aug.  10. 

^  it.  Micfaaelmas, ss  we sboold  say. 

»  This  has  beni  pnt  forward  as  an  aigumeui  Ibr  the 
Gregorian  authorship  of  this  Antlphonaty,  as  It  Is  said 
that  St  Gregory  was  In  the  habit  of  orlebrating  two 
masses  on  this  day,  the  second  of  which  was  '*de  SancU 
If  arte." 

»  This  oorresponds  with  the  present  ffestlval  of  the 
Chair  of  St  PHer  at  Borne. 

•  This  correKponds  with  the  present  Cratival  of  the 
Chair  of  St  PMer  <U  Anliock. 
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oidinary  fbnn,  it  does  not  seem  necenary  to  »et 
them  out  at  length  here. 

(2.)  As  an  example  of  an  Antiphonary  for  the 
canonical  hours,  we  will  take  the  Antiphonary  of 
the  Vatican  Basilica.  It  is  a  MS.  with  musical 
notation  differing  from  that  adopted  later.  It 
represents  the  use  of  the  Roman  Church  in  the 
12th  century,  and  mav  be  considered  aa  embody- 
ing the  substance  of  the  Gregonan  Antiphonary, 
together  with  some  later  additions.  It  is  headed 
— **In  nomine  Domini  Jesn  Christi  indpit  Re- 
sponsoriale  et  Antiphonarium  Romanae  Ecdesiae 
de  circulo  anni  jnxta  veterem  usum  Canonioomm 
Baailicae  Vaticanae  St  Petri."  It  begins  witb  a 
calendar,  with  the  usual  couplets  of  hexameters 
at  the  head  of  each  month,  and  then,  without 
any  further  title,  proceeds  with  the  Antiphons 
at  the  first  Vespers  of  the  first  Sunday  in  Ad- 
vent, and  thence  onwards  throughout  the  oonise 
of  the  year,  giving  the  Antiphons  at  Noctums 
and  all  the  hours;  and  the  ReqMnsories  after 
the  lessons  at  Noctums.  These  Antiphons  and 
Responsoriea  are  so  nearly  the  same  as  thoee  in 
the  present  Roman  Breviary  that  it  is  unnece»- 
sary  to  quote  more  than  the  following  specimen 
of  the  manner  in  which  they  are  set  out : — 

"  Dominica  I.  de  Adventu  Domini 

Statfc)  ad  Sanctam  Mariam  Msjorem  ad  Praesrpe. 

Istod  Invltatoriom  cantaibos  eo  die  ad  Matntiniim 
usque  In  VlglL  NataL  Domini,  exoeptis  FesUvftaUbiis 
Sanctoram. 

Begem  venturum  Domlnum,  venlte  adoremns.  Vebito. 
In  I.  Noctumo. 

Ant  Missus  est  Gabriel  Angelas  ad  Mariam  Viighiem 
deqionsatam  Joseph.  FaaL  ficatns  vir.  Quare  liann* 
erunt    Domlne  quid.    Domlne  ne  In. 

AmL  Ave  Maria,  gratia  plena,  henedlcta  to  Inter  rnnU- 
erea.  Fsai.  Domlne  Dens  mens.  Domine  Dominus 
neater.    Onfitebor.    In  Domino  oonfido. 

Ant.  No  tJmeas  Maria,  Invenisti  gnitiam  apod  Doml- 
num ;  eoce  oondpies  et  pories  Flllnm.  Allelaja.  Ptef. 
Salvum  me  be.  Usquequo.  Dixit  Indplens.  Domliie 
quia 

V.  Ostende  noUs  Domlne  miseriooidlam  Tuam. 

R.  Et  aalntare  Tuum  da  nobia." 

Then  follows  a  long  rubric,  directing  how  the 
Responsories  should  be  sung,  and  then  the  three 
well-known  Responsories : — 

(1)  Aspldras  a  longe,  &a 

(2)  Aspldebam  In  vlsn  noctis^  Ik. 

(3)  Missus  est  Gabriel,  Ac 

The  lessons  are  not  indicated;  but  the  Re- 
sponsories are  usually  taken  from  (he  book  which 
is  being  read  in  its  course.  Thus,  on  the  Octave 
of  Pentecost  the  Books  of  the  Kings'  were 
begun;  and  we  have  the  rubric,  **Historia 
liegum  cantatur  usque  ad  Kalendas  Angosti,** 
followed  by  a  series  of  Responsories  taken  or 
adapted  from  those  books  for  use  daring  that 
time.1 

The  Antiphons,  &c,  for  ordinary  weelc  days 
(FVrtW)  are  given  after  the  Octave  of  the  Epi- 
phany. On  days  on  which  there  are  nine  lessons, 
nine  Responsories  are  given.  According  to  the 
present  Roman  custom,  the  ninth  is  rejHaoed  by 
Te  Deum  on  those  days  on  which  it  is  said. 

There  is  also  an  Antiphonary  of  this  description 

»  Inelnding  what  we  call  the  Books  of  fiamoet. 

4  The  older  Roman  custom  waa  to  slog  in  the  Octave 
of  Pentecost  and  daring  the  fuUowIng  week  Respunsoriee 
fhim  the  FBalma  (de  PMlmbU)  after  that  ttvn  the  Kiag^. 
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sttribntod  to  St.  Gregoiy,  which  exists  at  St. 
GalL  It  is  headed  bj  an  introduction  in  vene, 
whidi  begins  thns-^ 

'  Hoc  qooque  Oicgorins  Piitres  de  more  seentos, 
Inuvnvit  epui^  snxit  et  In  meUna. 
Hit  TlftU  Gleras  menton  ooosmine  snbdst 
OndiBflMi,  IMifBiu  hoe  sue  eutds  tvro." 
(and  »  on  for  1«  Unes.) 

The  XS.  bean  the  heading—"  Indpiunt  Re- 
fponsoria  et  Antiphonae  per  drcnlum  anni." 
These  are  in  the  main  identical  with  those  in  the 
Aotiphonary  jnst  mentioned,  but  are  arranged 
with  nference  to  the  monastic  distribution  of 
psalms  and  lessons. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  Antiphonary  is  a  large 
ntimber  of  Antiphons,  giren  for  the  Benedicite^ 
the  Bmtdktus^  and  the  Magnificat  respectiTely. 

In  a  portion  of  an  Antiphonary  ("  ex  Tetus- 
tisimo  eodice  IfS.  membranaceo  Palatino  signato 
Dum.  487  in  Bibliotheca  Vaticana,  in  quo  conti- 
o«ntar  Tetustiores,  germanioresque  libelli  Ordinis 
Roinani'*)^  containing  the  service  for  Easter 
veeli,  one  or  more  of  the  Antiphons  to  the 
psalms  for  each  day  is  giren  in  Greek,  but 
vritten  in  Roman  characters,  the  others  remain- 
ing in  Latin.  Thus  at  Vespers  on  Esster  Tuesday, 
the  Antiphon  to  Pk  cxiL  is  thus  giren^ 

"  AUd^|i.  Prosechete  Isoe  ma  U>  nomo  mu :  cllnate  to 
iu  bymoo  b  U  rfalmaU  tu  Btonistos  mu. 

r.  Aolxo  CD  parabolaes  to  itoma  ma  :  phtbenxomse 
proUeonta  sparches.*" 

Those  to  the  other  psalms  at  the  same  Vespers 
an  in  Latin^ 

This  may  sofBce  to  explain  the  general  nature 
«f  Antiphonaries.  The  consideration  of  the  many 
points  of  interest  which  their  details  present  is 
beyond  the  scope  of  this  article.  [H.  J.  H.] 

ANTISTE8.— This  title  appears  to  hare 
been  common  to  bishops  and  presbyters  in  the 
Early  Church.  As  the  name  **^  sacerdos  "  Is  com- 
oion  to  both  estates  in  respect  of  the  offices  of 
dirine  serrioe  which  were  performed  by  both, 
•4  in  respect  of  the  goremment  of  the  Church 
in  which  they  were  assodatod,  we  find  them 
designated  alike,  sometimes  as  "  Presbyters  "  as 
marking  their  age  and  dignity — sometimes  in 
respect  of  their  *'care"  or  charge — as  "antis- 
tites,"  vpoff<rrwrcs,  praepositi.  Thus  in  the  first 
»nott  of  the  Council  of  Antioch,  A.D.  341,  the 
bishop  and  presbyter  are  both  expressly  classed 
among  the  irpoetfTwrc;,  and  the  corresponding 
title  of  '^Anttstites'*  is  evidently  eitended  to 
the  second  order  of  the  ministry  by  St.  Augus- 
tine {Semu  351  ds  Poewtent%a\  as  follows :  <*  Ve- 
list  (peccator)  ad  mdidUes,  per  qnos  ill!  in 
eccle«ii  clares  minlstrantur,  et  .  •  .  a  praepo- 
ntis  sacramentorum  acdpiat  satisfactionis  suae 
nodom."  Here  it  is  plain  that  ''antistites  in 
Mcleidi  *  are  not  the  bishop  alone,  but  the  bishop 
and  the  presbyters.  This  usage  of  the  word 
afreet  with  that  of  Archisynagogns  In  the 
Jewifth  synagogue,  and  may  hare  been  suggested 
^r  it.  (Thomdike,  PrinUive  QinemmstU  of 
Chuckts,  rol  1,  p.  34.)  [D.  B.] 

ANTOKICUS^  saint,  commemorated  April  19 
{UorL  Bedae).  [C] 

'  *p— ix*'*  A«^  lunt  ry  ^^^1^  MO**  *  oAtyare  rb  oSc 
vfMT  cif  Ttt  fJ^rm.  rov  vrspuiroc  fMV. 
•»«»|it  hf  wmpmfioktis  to  er^yui  ^aov,  ^i^yiofiai  vpo- 


ANTONIKA,  martyr,  oonunemorated  June 
10  {Cal,  Byzant,  Neale).  [C] 

ANTONINUS.      (1)   Abbat,  Jan.  17  (M. 

Hieron.), 
(2)  Martyr  at  Nicomedia,  May  4  (JT.  ffieroiL), 
(8)  Martyr  at  Apamea,  commemorated  Sept.  3 

{Mart,  Bom.  Vet,) ;  Sept.  3  (Mart,  Hieron.),  [C] 

ANTONIUS.  (1)  The  hermit,  Jan.  17  {Mart, 
Bedae,  Cat,  Byzant,,  Armen.), 

(S)  Martyr  at  Rome,  commemorated  Aug.  23 
(Mart,  Bom.  Vet.), 

(8)  In  Piacenxa,  Sept  30  {M.  Hieron.). 

(4)  In  Caesarea,  commemorated  Kor.  13 
{Mart.  Ifieron.).  [C] 

ANTSIA,  martyr  of  Thessalonica,  commemo- 
rated Dec  30  {Col.  Byzant.).  [C] 

APES,  bbhop,  commemorated  Sept.  15  {Mart, 
Bgdae^  Bteron.).  [C] 

APOCREOS  CAv^icpcws).— The  Sunday  in 
the  Orthodox  Greek  Calendar,  which  corresponds 
to  our  Sexagesima  Sunday,  is  calW  Kvpioic^ 
*Aw6Kpt»f,  because  from  it  the  abstinence  from 
fiesh  begins,  though  the  more  strict  obserrance  of 
the  Lent  fast  does  not  commence  until  the  follow- 
ing Sunday.  [Lent.]  Thewholeof  the  preceding 
week  is  also  named  from  this  Sunday,  and  is  a 
kind  of  carnival.  (Daniel,  Codex  LUurgictu,  iv. 
214 ;  Suicer,  TheiaunUf  s.  r.  *AvdKptus:)      [C.] 

APOD08I8  CAiraJwrif).— When  the  com- 
memoration of  a  Festiral  is  prolonged  over  several 
days,  the  last  day  of  this  period  is  called  in  the 
Greek  Calendar  the  **Apodosis''  of  the  Festival. 
For  instance,  on  the  Thursday  before  Pentecost 
is  the  Apodosis  of  the  Ascension  {kwoH9orat  1i 
'Eopd^  rijs  'A^oX^^fMs).  In  this  case,  and  in 
some  others  (for  instance,  the  Exaltation  of  the 
Cross  and  the  Transfiguration)  the  Apodosis 
coincides  with  the  octave ;  but  this  is  not  always 
the  case.  Sometimes  the  period  is  more  than  an 
octave ;  Easter-day,  for  instance,  has  its  Apodosis 
on  the  eve  of  the  Ascension :  but  generally  it  is 
less ;  the  Nativity  of  the  Theotokos  (Sept.  8),  for 
instance,  has  its  Apodosis  Sept.  12.  (Neale'a 
J^utem  Churchy  IrUrod,  764;  Daniel's  Codex 
Litvtrgicus,  iv.  230.)  [C] 

APOLLINABIS.  (1)  Bishop,  martyr  at 
Ravenna,  commemorated  July  23  {Mart.  Bom, 
Vet.,  Bedae).  Antiphon  for  jfataUg  Sancti  Apoi- 
Imarit  in  Z^r  Antiphon,  p.  704. 

(2)  Commemorated  Aug.  23  {Mart.  Bedae)» 

(8)  "  Avemus,"  Sept.  26  {M.  Hieron.). 

(4)  BUhop»  Oct.  5  (/6.  et  Hieron.),  [C] 

APOLLINABIUS,  martyr,  commemorated 
June  5  {Mart,  Bedae), .  [C] 

APOLLONIA,  virgin,  martyr  at  Alexandria, 
commemorated  Feb.  9  {Mart,  Bom.  Vet.),    [C] 

APOLIiON,  bishop  and  martyr,  commemo- 
rated Feb.  10  {Mart.  Hieron.).  [C] 

APOLLONIUS.  (1)  Commemorated  March 
19  (Mart.  Bedae), 

(8)  Of  Egypt,  commemorated  April  5  {Mart, 
Bom.  Vet.);  Dec  14  {Cal.  Byzant.). 

(8)  Presbyter,  of  Alexandria,  April  10  (A  et 
Hieron.). 

(4)  Senator,  martyr  at  Rome,  April  18  {lb, 
et  Bedae). 
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'  (6)  Commemorated  July  7  (Mart.  Bedae  et 
Hieron,). 
(6)  Commemorated  Dec.  23  ( Jf.  Hkron,).  [C] 

APOSTASY  (jkieotrrafftaL,  apostasicL,  praevari- 
catio)  is  of  three  kinds.  1.  Apostasy  a  fide^  or 
perfidiac ;  2.  Apostasy  a  religione ;  3.  Apostasy 
ab  ordine  suscepto.  Of  these  the  two  last  will 
be  more  appropriately  considered  under  the 
articles  Monasticism  and  Holy  Orders. 

Apostasy  a  fde  is  the  voluntary  and  com- 
plete abandonment  of  the  Faith  by  those  who 
have  been  made  members  of  the  Church  by 
baptism.  It  is  voluntary ^  and  herein  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  sin  of  the  lapsed  [Lapsi], 
who  fall  away  through  compulsion  or  the  fear 
of  death  ;  it  is  also  complete,  and  consequently  a 
graver  crime  than  heresy,  which  is  the  denial 
of  one  or  more  of  the  articles  of  the  Faith,  but 
not  an  entire  rejection  of  the  Faith  itself.  Lastly, 
Apostsisy  is  an  abandonment  of  the  Faith,  and 
therefore  an  offence  which  could  only  be  com- 
mitted by  members  of  the  Church,  by  those 
who  had  in  baptism  taken  the  soldier*s  oath  to 
fight  under  her  standard.  For  this  reason  apos- 
tates were  accounted  to  be  betrayers  of  their 
Master's  cause,  and  deserters  from  the  ranks 
in  which  they  had  sworn  to  serve.  **  Praeva- 
ricatores  eos  existimamus,  qui  susceptam  fidcm 
et  cognitionem  Dei  adeptam  relinquunt;  aliud 
pollicitos,  et  aliud  nunc  agentes "  (St.  Hilar. 
Pict.  in  Ps.  118,  vers,  119). 

It  would  also  appear  that  catechumens  were 
by  some  considered  capable  of  committing  the 
sin  of  apostasy  (Cod.  Theod.,  De  Apostat.  xvi.  7,  2), 
although  their  guilt  was  not  so  great  as  that  of 
the  baptized  apostate. 

Apostates  a  fide  were  of  two  classes:  those 
who  became  Jews,  and  those  who  became  Pagans. 
Of  the  former  class  there  were  those  who  entirely 
abandoned  the  Christian  Faith,  and  who  there- 
fore were  properly  called  apostates;  and  those 
who  did  not  altogether  reject  it,  but  m|ngled  to- 
gether Christianity  and  Judaism,  and,  a^  .it  were, 
-made  for  themselves  a  new  religion.  Kuch  were 
the  Coelicolae,  Cerinthinni,  Ebionaeij  ^'azaraei, 
Elcesaei,  and  Samsaei.  There  were  others,  again, 
who  were  also  called  apostates,  wbrf^,  without 
embracing  any  distinctive  Jewish  '^l^trines,  ob- 
served parts  of  the  ceremonial  law,  such  as  rest- 
ing on  the  Sabbath,  or  who  kepC '  the  Jewish 
feasts  and  fasts,  or  consulted  'Uews  with  the 
object  of  procuring  charms  for'  the  cure  of  sick- 
ness. 

And,  secondly,  there  were  those  who  volun- 
tarily abandoned  Christianity  and. returned  to 
-heathenism.  And  persons,  who  without  -  going 
to  this  length,  accepted  the  office  of  flamen,  or 
who  attended  sacrifices  (except  in  the  discharge 
of  duty),  or  joined  as  actors,  stage  playersj  or 
charioteers  in  the  heathen  games,  or  who  sold 
animals  or  incense  for  sacrifice,  or  manufactured 
idols  and  the  like,  were  considered  to  have  be- 
trayed their  faith  and  to  be  guilty  of  a  sin  almost 
as  grave  as  that  of  apostasy,  and  to  merit  the 
name  of  apostates  (Devoti.  Inst.  Can.  iv.  3; 
Bingham,  Antiq.  rvi.  6,  4). 

The  crime  of  apostasy  was  punished  in  the 
same  way  sis  heresy,  though  it  was  a  graver 
otlence.  There  are  also  special  enactments  in  re- 
ference to  it,  both  in  the  canons  of  Councils  and 
in  the  con;&titutious  of  the  Christian  emjterors. 


Bv  the  1 1th  canon  of  the  Oecumenical  Council 
of  Nicaea  (a.d.  325),  those  who  had  voluntarily 
denied  Christ,  if  they  gave  proof  of  hearty  re- 
pentance, were  admitted  for  three  yeare  amoDg>t 
the  audierdes.  For  the  next  seven  years  the; 
were  permitted  to  become  suhstratiy  and  were 
obliged  to  leave  the  church  at  the  same  time  a' 
the  catechumens.  After  the  expiration  of  this 
term  they  were  allowed  to  join  as  considetdcs  ia 
the  prayers  of  the  faithful ;  but  two  years  had 
still  to  elapse  before  they  were  permitted 
to  make  oblations,  or  to  partake  of  the  Holy 
Eucharist;  then  they  were  said  iKB^Xv  ivX  tu 
riXtiov  (cf.  Beveridge,  Pand.  Can.  Annoiatiow4 
in  loc.,  and  Bingham,  Antiq,  viii.  3 ;  xviii.  1). 

These  provisions  were  an  amelioration  of  the 
earlier  discipline  of  the  Church,  as  we  learn  from 
St.  Cyprian  (a.d.  252).  "  Apostatae  vero  et  dc- 
sertores  vel  adversarii  et  hostes  et  Christi  Eccle- 
siam  dissipantes,  nee,  si  occisi  pro  nomine  foriii 
fuerint,  admitti  secundum  Apostolum  possunt 
ad  ecclesiae  pacem,  quando  nee  Spiritus  nee  Eccle- 
siae  tenuerunt  unitatem  "  (St.  Cyprian,  Ep.  Iv. 
ad  fin.). 

By  the  63rd  (or  64th)  of  the  Canons  of  the 
Apostles,  clerks  who  went  into  synagogues  to 
pray  were  deposed  and  excommunicated ;  and  if 
laymen  committed  a  like  offence  they  were  ex- 
communicated (on  the  interpretation  of  this  canon 
with  regard  to  the  question  whether  or  not  clerlts 
were  to  be  excommunicated  as  well  as  de^tosed, 
see  Beveridge,  Pand,  Can,  AnnotationeSy  in  loc.). 
The  same  punishments  wore  by  the  65th  (or 
66th)  canon  inflicted  on  clerks  and  laymen  who 
fasted  on  the  Lord's  Day,  or  upon  any  Sabbath 
Day  except  the  Great  Sabbath,  Easter  Eve ;  and 
by  the  69th  (or  70th)  canon,  those  were  included 
who  observed  Jewish  fasts  or  feasts,  or  (canon 
■70  or  71)  who  gave  oil  for  consumption  in  syna- 
gogues or  heathen  temples. 

By  the  11th  canon  of  the  '*  Concilium  Quini* 
sextum,"  or  »*in  TruUo"  (a.d.  691  or  692),  the 
clergy  and  laity  were  forbidden — the  former  under 
pain  of  deposition,  and  the  latter  under  pain  of 
excommunication — to  eat  unleavened  bread  with 
Jews,  or  to  have  any  friendly  intercourse  with 
them,  or  to  consult  them  in  sickness,  or  oven  to 
enter  the  baths  in  their  company. 

In  Africa,  by  the  35th  canon  of  the  3i\l 
Council  of  Carthage  (a.d.  397)  "  Apostaticis  con- 
versis  vel  reversis  ad  Dominum  gratia  vel  re- 
conciliatio  non  negctur." 

In  the  East,  by  the  29th  canon  of  the  Council 
of  Laodicea  (a.d.  365,  according  to  Beveridge) 
Christians  were  forbidden  to  Judaize  (ioi/8at^ctr) 
under  the  penalty  of  anathema.  By  the  37th 
and  following  canons  of  the  same  Cotmcil  they 
were  forbidden  to  be  present  at  Jewish  or  Pagan 
feasts. 

In  Spain,  the  Council  of  Eliberis  (a.d.  305  or 
306)  contains  several  provisions  for  the  suppres- 
sion and  punishment  of  apostasy ;  for  example, 
by  the  first  canon  persons  of  full  age,  who  alUr 
baptism  went  to  a  heathen  temple  and  sacrificed 
to  an  idol  were  refused  communion,  even  at  the 
hour  of  death.  By  the  46th  canon  of  the  sauii' 
Council  apostates  who  have  not  been  guilty  of 
idolatry  are  admitted  to  communion  atlber  ten 
years'  penance;  by  the  49th  the  blessing  of  the 
fruits  of  the  earth  by  Jews  is  forbidden,  and 
those  who  allow  that  ceremony  to  be  ]>erfornK>d 
are  cast  out  altogether  from  the  Church.     U|>on 
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this  caooo  Hefele  (Concilieng<9ch\ehi.ey  i.  148)  ob- 
serves :  "  In  Spaia  the  Jews  had  become  so  nu- 
!u<i-Foas  and  powerfal  during  the  early  ages  of  the 
I'hrtstian  era  that  they  believed  they  might  ven- 
ture to  attempt  to  convert  the  whole  country.  .  . 
There  is  no  doubt  that  at  that  period  many 
Christians  in  Spain  of  high  standing  became  con- 
verts to  Judaism." 

Again,  by  the  59th  canon  of  the  4th  Council  of 
Toledo  (A.D.  633),  apostate  Jews  who  practise 
circamcision  are  punished ;  but  (canon  61)  their 
children,  if  believers,  are  not  excluded  from  suc- 
^"^Mon  to  their  property.  The  next  canon  (62) 
ttrbiJs  any  intercourse  between  converted  Jews 
a&>l  those  who  remain  in  their  old  faith ;  and  there 
are  several  other  canons  which  show  that  apos- 
tJ$j  to  Judaism  was  still  a  p^revalent  -crime  in 
S|i;iD ;  as,  for  instance,  the  64th  canon,  which 
onliiQs  that  the  evidence  of  apostate  Jews  should 
Dot  be  received  in  a  court  of  justice. 

la  the  French  Councils  there  are  several  canons 
relating  to  apostasy.  By  the  22nd  canon  of  the  1st 
CoaDcil  of  Aries  (A.D.  314)  it  was  forbidden  to 
iwt  communion  to  apostates  who  sought  it  in 
vickoe^  until  they  were  restored  to  health,  and 
Lad  exhibited  proper  evidence  of  their  repent- 

By  the  12th  canon  of  the  Council  of  Venues 
(a.d.  465)  the  clergy  were  forbidden  to  attend 
■l^'v^iih  banquets  or  to  invite  Jews  to  their  own 
ubles — a  prohibition  which  w.is  repeated  in  the 
44*th  canon  of  the  Council  of  Agde  (a.d.  506),  and 
citeoded  to  laymen  by  the  15th  cano*n  of  the 
CiUQcil  of  Epone  (a.d.  517),  and  also  by  the  13th 
raaon  of  the  3rd  Council  of  Orleans  (a.d.  538), 
ajvi  the  15th  canon  of  the  1st  Council  of  Macon 
(A.  D.  581). 

In  the  collections  of  the  Imperial  Law — the 
*  Codex  Theodosianus '  (which  was  promulgated 
kM.  438)  oontains  various  provisions  made  by  the 
Christian  emperors  for  the  punishment  of  apos- 
U-ij.  Constantino  the  Great  ordained  (a.d.  315) 
that  apostates  to  Judaism  should  suffer  "  poenas 
m^ritas**  {C<4.  Theod,  xvi.  8,  1),  which  were  de- 
fined by  Constantins  (a.d.  357)  to  be  the  confis- 
otioa  of  the  property  of  the  offender  {Cod, 
Thnd,  xvi.  8,  7).  They  were  deprived  by  Valen- 
tiDiaa  the  Younger  (a.d.  383)  of  the  jus  testandiy 
but  the  action  upsetting  the  will  had  to  be 
Irougfat  within  five  years  of  the  death  of  the 
t4^tator.  and  by  persons  who  had  not  in  his 
litctime  known  of  his  offence,  and  remained 
siknt  {Cod.  Tkeod,  xvi.  7,  3).  Apostates  to  Pa- 
'.'laiiini  were  deprived  by  Theodosius  the  Great 
(A.D.  381)  of  itiejus  testandi  {Cod.  Theod.  xvi.  7, 
1 ) ;  bat  another  constitution  of  the  same  emperor, 
l>n>malgated  A.D.  383,  made  a  distinction  be- 
tween the  baptized  {Christiani  ac  f deles)  and 
ratechnmens  {Christiani  et  catechumeni),  and  the 
Litter  were  permitted  to  execute  testamentiiry 
'IbpositioDs  in  favour  of  their  sons  and  brothers 
irennan.  By  this  constitution  it  was  further  pro- 
vided that  apostates  should  not  only  be  unable, 
«^ith  the  foregoing  exceptions,  to  bequeath  pro- 
perty by  will^  but  should  also  be  incapable  of 
r^etving  property  under  the  will  of  another 
I*T>oa  (Corf.  Theod.  xvi.  7,  2).  One  day  later 
^  alfQtifiian  the  Younger  promulgated  through- 
out the  Western  Empire  the  constitution  cited 
^t«>rtf,  which  applied  to  all  cla^sses  of  apt^Uitcs 
iHke  {Cod,  Tfnid,  xvi.  7,  3).  By  a  con»tiiution 
of  the  jear  3^1  Ihs  same  emperor  ordained  that 


baptized  apostates  professing  Paganism  should  be 
deprived  of  the  right  of  bequeathing  by  will,  of 
receiving  property  under  a  will,  of  bearing  wit- 
ness in  a  court  of  justice,  and  of  succeeding  to  an 
inheritance.     They  w^ere  also  condemned  **a  con- 
sortio  omnium  segregari"  (on  the  meaning  of 
this  expression  see  the  note  of  Godefroi,  in  loc,\ 
and  were  dismissed  from  all  posts  of  civil  dignity. 
It  was  also  declared  that  these  penalties  remained 
in  force  even  though  the  apostate  ]:^pented  of 
his  sin — **  perditis,  hoc  est  sanctum  Baptismum 
profanantibus,  nullo  remedio  poenitentiae  (quae 
solet  aliis  criminibus  prodesse)  succurritur  '*  {Cod. 
Theod.  xvi.  7, 4-5).   Arcadius  (a.d.  396)  extended 
the  power  which  his  father  Theodosius  the  Great 
had  given  to  apostate  catechumens  to  make  cer- 
tain testamentary  dispositions,  and  ordained  that 
all  apostates,  w^hether  baptized  or  catechumens, 
should  have  the  power  to  bequeath  property  to 
their  father  and  mother,  brother  and  sister,  son 
and  daughter,  and  grandson  and  granddaughter 
{Cod.  Theod.  xvi.  7,  6).    The   last   constitution 
contained  in  the  Codex  Theodosianus  under  this 
title  is  a  very  severe  enactment  of  Valcntinian 
the  Third  (a.d.  426),  abrogating  the  provisions 
of  the  above-cited  constitution  of  Valentinian  the 
Younger  of  the  year  323,  as  far  as  it  related  to 
apostates  to  Paganism.     Under  its  provisions  a 
person  could  be  accused  of  ^postasy  at  any  time, 
although  five  years  may  have  passed  since  his 
death,  and  it  was  immaterial  whether  the  accuser 
had  or  had  not  been  privy  to  the  offence.     Apo- 
states were   also   prohibited   from  disiH>sing  of 
their  property  by  will  and  from  alienating  it  by 
sale  or  gift  {Cod.  Theod.  xvi.  7  ult.).     The  "  Para- 
titlon  "  prefixed  to  this  title  in  the   edition  of 
Godefroi  (Leipsic,  1736,  &c.)  gives  a  brief  but 
very  useful  summary  of  its  contents. 

The  "  Codex  Repetitae  Praelectionis  "  promul- 
gated by  Justinian  in  December  a.d.  534  contains 
a  title,  **  De  Apostatis  "  (Lib.  i.  tit.  7),  the  first 
four  Sections  of  which  relate  to  this  subject,  and 
consist  ot  extracts  from  the  "  Codex  Thcodobi- 
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anus. 

The  first  section  re-enacts  the  constitution  of 
Constantius  (a.d.  357),  by  which  the  property  of 
apostate  Jews  is  confiscated  {Cod.  Theod.  xvi.  8, 
7).  The  second  section  contains  that  part  of  the 
constitution  of  Valentinian  the  younger  (a.d. 
383),  which  limits  the  time  in  which  an  accusa- 
tion of  apostasy  could  be  brought  {Cod.  Theod. 
xvi.  7,  3).  In  the  third  section  the  constitution 
of  the  same  emperor  (a.d.  391)  is  re-enacted, 
which  is  contained  in  the  Codex  Theodosianus  (xvi. 
7,  4),  and  is  cited  above.  The  fourth  section  re- 
peats the  enactment  of  Valentinian  the  Third 
(a.d.  426),  by  which  very  severe  penalties  were 
inflicted  on  apostates  {Cod.  Theod,  xvi.  7  ult. 
cited  above).  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  le- 
gislation of  Justinian  was  not  more  tolerant  than 
that  of  his  predecessors  in  its  treatment  of  this 
offence. 

Although  beyond  the  limits  of  this  article,  it 
may  be  noted  that  the  title  of  the  Decretals  re- 
lating to  apostasy  is  the  9th  title  of  the  fifth 
book  ("I^  Apostatis  et  Reitei-antibus  Baptisma  "). 
The  subject  is  also  considered  by  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas  {Swnma  Theol,  2-2,  quaefitio  12).  [I.  B.] 

APOSTATE  (oTocTaTiir,  apostata,  praevari- 
cator).    See  Ai'OSi'ASV. 

APOSTLE  {in  IJagioloijij).     The  word  'AiriJ 
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arokej  L>  mad  in  tha  Qnek  C-vtendir  to  dsignita 

Dot  oa]j  thoic  who  An  called  Apostlet  in  the 
Msw  TaMmcnt,  bat  tbc  SeTiutf  DiicipliH  aad 
Qtheri  vho  Tar«  ccnopuiiou  of  the  ApwtJsi, 
(trinlj  H  ciLlsd.  It  is  applied,  Tor  itutuii:*,  to 
Agnliui,  Kafiu,  Aimcritnt,  ud  etlMrs,  luppoud 
to  ba  of  the  Seventr  (April  S);  and  to  Ananiu 
of  Duiuucu  (Oct.  1).  But  tht  AputlH,  in  tba 
■urrower  mow,  u*  diitiagniihed  from  others  to 
vhom  tb{  title  ii  applied  bj  lome  epithet  ot 
dMcriptioD.  For  iDitaDca,  Not,  30  ii  deKiibed 
w  the  Feitiral  nE  byim.  ir»i(au  Kol  ^wfif 
imv  'hwarriKoa  'Ktt^ea  t*S  OpirrBitA^TSir, 
V.T.A.;  Sa  Peter  and  Paul  an  doKribed  bf 
the  temu  r^vToaejvv^albi,  in  addition  to  the 
•pitheU  applied  to  St.  Andreir.  It  ii  nolewoithr 
that  the  Coulautiiiopls  "  Typicnm "  eipreuly 
Ibrbidi  St.  Peter  to  be  called  the  Apoatle  t^  Sana, 
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inaimucb  u  he  wiu  a  teuher  imd  (nlighl«KT  el 
the  whole  world  ;  aod  It  binta  that  if  any  plia 
in  to  be  coDDfClsd  with  hia  nane.  it  ihoald  it 
Antioch  (Diuilel,  Cbrfu  Lit.  iv.  261). 

The  term  'lowrJirTBAei,  the  cqnal  of  the 
Apoetlea,  ii  applied  to 

1.  Blihope  eoppoaed  to  be  nmiecralfd  bj 
Apojllei  i  Bi  Abercitu  of  Hienipolit  (Oct,  22). 

2.  Holj  women  who  were  companiou  of  the 
Apoatles ;  u  Marj-  Jf agdalene,  Jnuia,  aad  Tfaetli. 

3.  Prinoej  who  haTe  aide.!  the  ipmd  of  the 
Faith;  u  CoDaUntiae  and  Heleoa  in  tbc  Ortho- 
dox Greek  Chnrch,  and  Vladimii  in  the  Bmnan 
Church, 

4.  The  firat  preachen,  or  "  Apoatlei,"  of  tht 
Faith  ID  snT  eouDtir  i  »  Nina,  in  the  Georgia* 
Calendar  (Nealc,  Satter*  CAnrdi,  iDtmd.  p. 
7B1).  [tt] 


APOSTLES  IN  CHEISTIAN  ART.    %  1. 

Id  repreaentatiou  of  tbe  Twelve,  antecedent  to 
the  jear  1300  a.d.  or  thoreabonti,  only  alight 
TariatioM  of  treatment  are  to  b*  observed, 
whether  in  Eailem  or  In  Western  tnoaumente. 
It  will  b*  coHTenient  to  apeak  atpamtely  of  these 

%i.  Of  the  Battern  aad  Orttk  Ch«rchet.— 
Eulem  moaumeatj  of  en  early  date  are  rerv 
Itmitod  in  namber,  owing  to  the  deatmctire  leal, 
Hrat  of  tbe  IcoDOcloata,  and  anerwaidi,  in  ounT 
oues,  of  the  Turks.  And  among  these  the  only 
reprfWDtations  of  the  Twelve  Apoetles  known  to 
the  pr<s«Dt  writer  are  the  followlDg.  In  an  early 
Syriac  Dianiueript  of  the  Goepcla  written  itt 
Z^bit  Id  Heaopotwnia  In  the  yenr  585  a.d.,  now 
in  tbe  Library  of  tbe  Hedid  at  Florence,  i>  a 
pictnre  of  the  AaceosioD,  in  wbieb  twelve  (not 
L  only)  Apoatlea  are  ^ep^e^>ented,  the  Vir^ 


Mary  etandin; 


of  them  (s« 


!r  Anqels).    Of  about  1 
»aics  in  the  chnrch  of  St.  Sophiii 
Theesataniia,   figiind   by  Teller  and    PnUan 
-   *     '  Byiantine  Architecture,'  pi.  (1.,     ■' 


Menologinn 
Theaa,  though  of  co 
11th  century),  are 


with  thoea  above  mentioned.  Indeed  tlie  reli- 
gious art  of  the  Qreeka,  as  everything  else  ftT- 
taining  to  religion,  bm  been  stereotyped  once  for 
all  from  the  cloae  of  tbe  8th  ceninry  nntll  now. 
"Greek  art."  says  M.  Didron,  "Ij  wholly  inde- 

SDdent  of  time  and  place.     The  painter  of  the 
area  reproduces  at  this  day  art  inch  as  it  n.ia 
at  Venice  in  the  10th  century;  and  those  Vene- 

four  or  five  centuries  before.  The  costume  cif 
the  personages  reprewaled  is  everywhere  and 
at  all  times  the  tnme,  not  only  in  shape,  but 
in  colour  and  drawing,  even  to  the  very  nnmber 
and  aiie  of  tbe  folds  of  a  dress.'  For  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Greeks,  at  all  times,  religious  art  has  been. 
what  one  of  the  Fathera  of  the  Seventh  General 
Council  described  i( — not  ■  matter  to  ba  regu- 
lated by  the  inventive  power  of  painters,  bat  by 
tbe  prescriptions  and  tradition  of  tbe  Cban^ 
(Labbe's  Cmca.  torn.  vii.  col.  831). 

$3.  Early  Movinmtt  Ai  tA«  Htif.— Rrprr^ 
aenUtions  of  tbe  Apostles  in  monnmenta  DTearlT 
date,  still  existing  in  Italy  and  In  France,   an 

for  example,  in  mosaics,  frescoes,  marble  a.irc<w 
phagi,  and  even  in  smaller  objects  of  art,  such 
as  veawls  of  glass  or  ornament!  of  bronie.  TtiB 
prindpal  works  in  which  these  are  figured  nr  do 
Bcribed  arc  enumerated  In  J  I'J  beluw. 
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$  4.  CoUmme  cmd  /Mi|;i»»ti.— In  all  the  early 
nanameott  abore   referred  to,  whether  of  the 
East  or  of  the  West,  in  which  the  Twelve  are 
represented,  aimoat  exactly  the  same  ooetnme 
aiid  insignia  are  attribnted  to  them.    Only  St. 
Peter  end  St.  Paul  [m€  Paul  and  Peter  below] 
hare  any  special  attributes.    The  dress  assigned 
te  them  is  a  long  tvnie  reaching  to  the  feet  (with 
rare  exceptions,  which  are  connned,  as  &r  as  the 
writer  knows,  to  some  of  the  Roman  catacombs) 
mi  with  a  pallium  (t/idrior)  as  an  onter  gar- 
nmit   The  insignia  by  which  they  are  designated 
an  a  rell  of  a  book'  (voltimen)  generally  in  the 
Wtt  hand,  indicatiyo  of  their  office  as  Preachers 
of  the  IKriae  Word,  or  a  chaplet  (corona),  also 
lield  in  the  hand,  significant  either  of  the  Mar- 
tyr's crown,  or  of  w£iit  is  but  a  slight  rariktion 
i'f  the  same  idea,  the  crown  of  Victory  which 
the  Lord  bestows  upon  them  who  contend  faith- 
folly  unto  the  end.    The  scroll  abore  spoken  of 
a  sometimes  replaced  by  a  codex  or  book  of  the 
more  modem  form  (this  latter  is  generally  the 
d:«tiDctiTe  mark  of  a  bisthop).     In  the  mosaics  of 
St.  Sophia  at  Thessalonica  abore  mentioned  (§  2) 
the  roll  is  avigned  to  some,  the  codex  to  others, 
whQe  ethers   are  represented  without   either. 
[Far  an  example  of  the  codex  assigned  to  an 
^«stl«  in  Western  Art,  see  Ciampini,  Vet.  Mon. 
torn.  iL  tab.  xliii.,  a  monument  of  the  9th  cen- 
tarj.]  They  are  occasionally  represented  as  seated 
no  *■  thrones '  or  chairs  of  state  (see  woodcut,  p. 
1^)  in  reference  to  their  delegated  authority 
(compere  Luke  xxiL  30)  to  rule  in  Christ's  name 
wtr  the  Church.    And  in  one  mosaic,  probably 
of  the  5th  century,  in  the  church  of  St.  John  in 
FoDte  at  Ravenna,  all  the  Twelve  wear  a  kind  of 
tiara  or  peaked  cap,  suggestive  of  the  thought 
that  the  oflice  of  the  Apostles  in  the  Church 
corresponds  to  that  of  the  High    Priest  under 
the  Law.    [See   further  under  Tiara,]    This 
TD^iumcnt  is  engraved  by  CSampini,  Fef.  Jfon. 
tool.  i.  taK  Izx. 

§  5.  Naanet  of  Ae  Aposilet  in  early  Monuments, 
—In  early  representations  of  the  whole  number  of 
the  Twelve  the  addition  of  names  to  each  is 
•f  rery  exceptional  occurrence.  The  only  ex- 
uople  known  to  the  present  writer  is  that  of  a 
iMssiic  referred  to  above  in  the  church  of  St. 
John  m  Fonte  at  Ravenna.  The  arrangement 
there  is  a  circular  one,  the  figures  being  so  dis- 
posed that  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  occupy  the 
principal  position,  while  the  names,  and  figures, 
cf  the  rest  occur  in  the  following  order:  An- 
DftEA»— Jacobus— ^Joannes — ^Phxlipus — Bar- 
Tou)iiE09~SijH>9— Judas  Thadecv-Jaoobus 
«i— Matkus— Thokasl  It  will  be  observed  that 
the  namber  Twelve  is  obtained,  after  insert- 
ia?  the  name  of  St.  Paul,  by  omitting  that  of 
Mathias.  This  last  omission  is  generally  made 
in  stmilar  enumerations  of  the  Twelve  in  later 
centuries. 

4  6.  Mode  of  representation, — ^In  Western  mo- 
nanents  of  the  first  eight  centuries  (the  period 
vith  which  we  are  here  iprincipally  concerned) 
t.i*  Twelve  are  almost  invariably  represented  as 
*taadiBg,  or  as  seated,  on  either  side  of  our  Lord, 
who  U  either  figured  in  His  human  person,  or 
(mofh  more  rarely)  symbolically  designated.  In 
either  caiM>  He  is  distinguished  from  the  Apostles 
themselres  by  conventional  designations  of  higher 
'li^ty.  And  in  the  case  of  the  Apostles  them- 
vlvci  iymboUcal  designations  sometimes  take  the 
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]«lace  of  any  more  direct  representation,  while  in 
other  cases,  as  on  many  of  the  saroophagi|  the 
two  modes  of  representation  are  combined. 

§  7.  Direct  representation — In  many  early  mo- 
numents (see  under  Paul  and  Peter)  there  has 
been  an  evident  attempt  at  portraiture  in  the 
case  of  the  two  **  chiefest  Apostles."  Of  the  rest, 
some  are  represented  as  of  youthful  appearance, 
and  beardless,  others  as  bearded,  and  of  more  ad- 
vanced years.  But  beyond  this  no  special  tradi- 
tionary rules  of  representation  can  be  traced  m 
early  monuments. 

f  8.  Symbolioal  designation, — Of  the  symbols 
employed  to  represent  the  Twelve,  the  most 
common  is  that  of  twelve  sheep,  adopted  (so  it 
has  been  thought)  with  reference  to  those  words 
of  Our  Lord,  **  Behold  I  send  you  forth  as  sheep 
in  the  midst  of  wolves."  These  twelve  sheep  are 
commonly  represented  six  on  either  side  of  Our 
Lord  (personally  or  symbolically  repi-esented), 
who  is  generally  seen  standing  upon  a  rock, 
whence  flow  four  streams.  To  such  n  repre- 
sentation Paulinus  refers  (in  his  Epist.  xxxii.  ad- 
dressed to  his  friend  Severus,  bishop  of  Milevis 
in  Africa;  Migne,  P.  C,  C,  tom.  Ixi.  p.  366)  in 
speaking  of  hia  own  church  at  Kola  in  Campania. 
He  is  writing  circ  400  A.D. 

**  Petram  raperstat  Ipse  petra  Eecleria% 
De  qua  sooori  quainor  fontes  meant, 
Evangelistae,  viva  Cbrlsti  finmlna.'' 

The  two  groups,  each  of  six  sheep,  are  generally 
represented  aa  issuing  from  two  towers  repre* 
senting  Betnlehem  and  Jerusalem,  the  cities  of  the 
birth  and  the  passion  of  Our  Lord,  the  beginning 
and  the  end,  aa  it  were,  of  that  life  upon  earth, 
of  which  the  Apostles  were  the  chosen  witnesiies. 
Another  symbol,  founded  also,  in  all  probability 
on  words  of  Our  Lord  (**  Be  ye  . . . .  harmless  as 
doves,"  Matt.  x.  16)  is  that  of  twelve  doves.  Pau- 
linus, bishop  of  Kola,  in  the  letter  alreadv  quoteii, 
speaks  of  a  mosaic  picture  on  thereof  ot  the  apse 
of  his  church,  on  which  was  represented,  inter 
alia,  a  Cross  surrounded  with  a  *  Corona,'  a  circle 
of  light,  t-o  use  his  own  words,  and  round  about 
this  Corona  the  figures  of  twelve  doves,  emblem- 
atic of  the  twelve  Apostles.  Beneath  this  picture 
was  the  following  inscription,  descriptiTe  of  it5 
meaning : — 

"  Fleno  ooruscat  Trinitas  mysterlo : 
Stat  Cbrtatos  agno ;  vox  Patris  caelo  tonat ; 
£t  per  colnmbam  Splritas  sanctus  fluit, 
Cmonn  oorona  Iiiddo  dngit  glubo» 
Cai  coronae  sunt  corona  Apoctoli, 
Quorum  flgura  est  in  oolombanim  choro.** 

A  representation  *  of  the  Twelve,  nearly  an- 
swering to  this  description,  forma  the  frieze  of  an 
early  sarcophagus  preserved  in  the  Museum  at 
Marseilles,  and  figured  below  (after  Millin,  Voy^ 
ayes,  etc  plate  Ivi.  6).    Yet  other  aymbols  are 


occasionally  used  in  designation  of  Apoatles,  bat 
these,  as  hieing  less  capable  of  definite  intei-pre- 
tation,  are  rather  accompaniments  of  personal 

•  A.  criiclflx  with  twelve  doves  upon  the  four  portkms 
of  the  cross  ItaelC  In  the  apee  of  the  church  of  Ht  Clement 
at  Rome.  Is  of  the  13th  century.  So  Didron,  In  the  Annain 
ArekaeotogiqNet,  torn.  sxvl.  p.  1 7.  This  cross  Is  figured  by 
AUegnuaa,  SpiegoMume,  Ito.,  t«im.  L  p.  118. 
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r«pre3i>iitatioiii  of  the  Twelve,  tfaaa  lubsUtntea 
for  them.  Such  are  pulm  trees,  vines,  Bad  other 
trees,  to  which  a  mj-itieal  reference  was  given 
in  Christian  art  as  well  as  JD  earlf  Christian 
literature.  St.  Hilary  o(  Poitou,  commentiDg  oa 
Uatt.  liii.  (the  parable  of  Ihe'Sinapi^'  or  Mus- 
tard Plant),  sees  in  the  seed  comniilied  to  the 
ground,  and  then  siirtngiag  up  therefrom,  a  type 
of  Christ,  and  in  the  bramAca  of  the  tree,  put 
fbrth  by  the  Power  of  Christ,  aod  emhracini[  the 
whale  eaith  beneath  their  shade,  a  type  of  the 
Apostles,  branches  to  which  the  Gentiles,  like 
birds  of  the  air,  should  fly  from  the  world's 
'  lubling  etarms,  and  liad  rest.  St.  Augastine 
?8  nearly  jiinilar  language  in  reference  to  the 
ne  parable.     (_Str         ■      -   ■      -     - 
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babU  interpretation  of  the  small  butb-like  tre«9^ 
which  are  seen  a^oriatcd  in  some  esrEy  frrscues 
with  figures  of  Our  Lord  nud  the  Apostles.  The 
symbolism  of  the  vine  resulted  naturally  from 
the  words  addressed  to  His  disciples  by  Our  Lord 
("  I  am  the  vine  j  ye  are  the  branches,"  Joh.  iv. 
5).  The  palm-tree,  as  the  recognised  symbol  of 
victory  and  of  triumph,  was  su^eitive  of  the 
same  thoughts  as  those  iadirated  by  the  victor's 
chaplet  (corona)  which  Apostles  oden  bear  in 
hands,  or  have  bestowed  npon  them  by  a 


e   other   symbol   may  be 

its  kind,  adopted,  so  it  h 

gpested,'  hy  some  poor  m 

faith  and  hope  in  which  he 

referred  t 


the  walls  of  the  cemetery  of  St.  Calliitus  Is  an 
iDKription,  in  rude  characters,  much  such  M 
that  here  given:— 

IAAAAAAi^'^AAAAAA] 

The  eintnd  iettersof  the  ioscriplion  are  believed 
to  reprwent  the  A  and  fl,  which  frequently  occur 
in  enrlr  monuments  as  symbols  of  Our  Lord ; 
while  the  twelve  letters  on  either  side  signify 
the  twelve  Apostles,  who  in  early  monuments, 
and  especially  on  ssrcophngi,  are  frequently  re- 
presented, eii  on  either  hand. 

§  8.    Later  conrenffona/  deiiipuitioni  of  (As 
iliSereni   Apoitle). — Christian  art   in    the  West 


for  the  h 


rather 


nore,  h 


assigned  spei 
Twelve,  most  of  them  having  reference  to  Ute 
traditions  omoeraing  them,  unknown  to  the  earlr 
Church.  These  traditions,  by  thftir  Ute  date, 
lie  beyond  the  range  properly  embraced  by  the 
present  work.  But  for  trie  take  of  comparison 
and  contrast  with  the  older  representations  above 
Jescribed,  it  may  be  weli  very  briefly  to  notice 
them.  For  fuller  particulars,  the  reader  should 
consnlt  Didron'a  Mamiel  (Tlconogmpliic  (see  be- 
low §  12)  and  Jameson's  Sacred  and  Legendary 

§  10.  A*  Juthori  of  Kparate  Articles  of  the 
Cried. — Probably  the  earliest  of  these  later  modes 
(after  1300  a.i>,)  of  dcsignatiog  the  several 
Apostles,  is  that  of  aligning  to  each  (written  on 
a  scroll  held  In  the  hand)  the  particular  article 
of  the  Creed  of  which  each  was,  by  tradition,  the 
anlhor.  (For  the  tradition  as  lo  this  authorship, 
see  Duraodi,  Jtalionale,  lib.  iv.  cap.  iiv.)  In  the 
cathedral  church  of  AIbi  (Didron,  Manael  tlTco- 
nograpliie,  p;  ^114)  the  Aj-nntlcs  are  rrpi'eseutod 
in  this  manner. 


§  11.  Distinguished  bjf  special  Inaignta.^As 

the  Apostles  individually,  we  may  refer  (with 
M.  Didmn)  to  a  sorlos  of  enamels  by  LeDn-iiil 
Limousin  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter  at  Cbartres. 
The  Twelve  are  there  represented  with  the  fol- 
lowing insignia;— St.  Peter  with  the  Keys;  St. 
Paul  with  a  Sword;'  St.  Andrew  with  a  Crois^, 
saltier-wise;' St.  John  with  aChalice;'  St-Jaiues 
theLesswithaBookfandaClub;'  St.Jamesthe 
£lder  with  a  Pilgrim's  Stafl',!-  a  broad  Hat>>  with 
scallop-shells,  and  a  Book  ;f  St.  Thomas  with  an 
Architect's  Square;'    St.  Philip  with  a  smali 


k4..fote™nple.lnlh.lofo, 

r  Lord  utl,*  giver  o( 

be  Divine  Word,  «IHi  livo  ApuU 

cni«er)-  of  31.  AgUM  at  Rome. 

ArtDgh1,fl.&lon,.il. 

31B ;  npirrd  bJk  In  VaMritm 

':i„i,tuinu~.  pi,  HI. 

ewss  believed  Id  hsve 

lib  -  the  sword  or  Uie  SpLrlL.- 

•  -Entautolr:"  ttie  'crux  dec 

os«U."sh.pnnike.B 

,  and  KFDFTtlty  known  u  iit.  An 

anjralosies  (and  In  one  or  l 

o  Wttlem  euiDples) 

L  Aniltow  Is  depleted  ai  cruciBed  on  a  cross  of  Uie  ordi- 

°0;igln,ll).perh.p.^.bt1*re 

roffl.™.,  voll.p.Ml 

»  lo  the  wcnh  (HUL 

I  EqalvateM  u  tlia  scruU  (ate  t  4)  at  pilDiltti 

^  All  Uie  Irutgnk  here  mrntloqed  are  aaiigned  to  f 
Jsmes  [the  St.  Iico  o(  Spuilsh  Irgrnd).  as  the  patron  < 

pIlErlrns.    The  pUgrlnuge  ""  "  -  -    --"-    -*--  

plBCT  of  St.  last's  borlal,  wi 
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Cmssytbe  staff  of  which  is  knotted  like  a  reed  ;^ 
St.  llAithew  with  a  Pike  (or  Spear);"  St.  Ma- 
thias  with  an  Axe;"  St.  Bartholomew  with  a 
Book"  and  a  Knife ;"  St.  Simon  ¥rith  a  Saw.* 

§  1*2.  AHthoHHet  referred  to, — In  the  follow- 
m^Z  section  are  enumerated  the  principal  works 
in  which  the  monnmenta  ahoTO  referred  to  are 
tUnired  or  described.     For  the  Syriac   MS.  re- 
ferred to  in  §  2,  see  the  Bibliotheca  Medicea  of 
S.  E.  Afsemanna,  Florentiae,  foL  1742.     For  the 
tit^k  MoDnments,  see  Texier  and  Pullan,  Bifzan- 
t>m  Architecture,  fol.  London,  1864.    The  Ofeno^ 
l«>jivm  Gniecorum  referred  to  in  §  2  was  published 
at  L'rbino.  3  vola.  fol.  1727.     And  on  the  subject 
I  f  the  later  Greek  Religious  Art  generally,  see  Di- 
(iron.  Manuel  d'fconographie  Chr^ienne,  Grecque, 
fi  Latme,  Paris,  184d.     (This  is  a  French  trans- 
hti(m  of  the   'Epftijrcta    r^s    (9oypeul>iK^Sj    or 
'  Piioter's  Guide '  of  Penselinos,  a  monk  of  Mount 
Atbt«  in  the  11th  century,  and  the  recognised 
AQthority  in  the  school  of  Greek  Art  which  has 
it)  centre  in  the  same  ^  holv  mountain  "  to  this 
<iiy.    It  is  enriched  with  very  valuable  notes  by 
tbe  editor.    For  what   relates   to  the  Apostles, 
M^e  p.  299  sqq.y    For  early  monuments  at  Home 
aad  Kavenna  —  Ciampini,    Vetera    Monumenta, 
ll'muis,  foL  1699;  and  for  those  of  the  Roman 
i'4t3Combs  more  particularly  —  Annghi,  Jioma 
>^^4errrakea,  2  vols.  foL  Romae,  1651,  or  Bottari, 
>-H'i}ire  e  Pitture  sagre,  etc,  Romae,  fol.  1737  ; 
iVrret,  Catacombei  de  JRome,  6  vols.   fol.   Paris, 
1^'>1  (Dot  always  to  be  depended  on  in  matters 
of  dtrtail);  Alemannus,  de  Parietinia  Laterancn- 
r)'«-f.  Romae,  4"  1625 ;  and  for  ancient  ornaments 
ia  Ola^s,  chiefly  from   the   Roman  Catacombs, 
'Jtrrucd,  Vetri  omati,  etc.  Roma,    1864.     For 
RK^Duments  at  Verona,  Mafiei,  Verona  IllustratOy 
t>l  1732;  and  at  Milan,  AUegranza  (Giusep^^), 
>{'i^']az»me  e  Bijiessioni,  etc.,  Milano,  4**  1757, 
^•T  early  sarcophagi  at  Aries,  Mai-seilles,  Aix, 
^O'i  other  towns  in  France,  the  chief  authority 
N  Mi  Ilia,  Voyages  dins  les  D^partemens  du  Midi 
'1--  ii  Frante,  8»  and  4«»  Paris,  1807-1811.     One 
tifnaineDt  of  special  interest,  that  of  the  Sancta 
Paieatiana  at  Rome  (the  figures  of  the  Twelve, 
t:';\  only  of  which  now  remain,  are  believed  with 
C'A  readOQ  to  be  of  the  4th  centuiy,  though 
the  upper  part  of  the  mosaic  is  of  the  8th)  may 
t*>t  be  stadied   in   the  coloured  drawing  and 
•it^ription  given  by  Labarte,  Histoire  des  Arts 

f"4uitnel$j  etc.,  vol.  iv.  p.  166  sqq.,  and  the 
Af'.^n  of  Plates^  vol.  ii.  pi.  cxxi.     This  mosaic 

ii  also  represented  in  Gaily  Knight,  EcclesiaS' 

tf'il  ArcJUtecture  of  Italy  (London,  1842),  vol.  i. 

I'L  iiiiL  [W.  B.  M.] 

Ai'OBTLES'  FESTIVALS  AXD  FASTS. 

—1.  Fettirals. — 1.  Jn  the  Aj.ostolical  Consti- 
*'rthms  (riii.  33,  §  3)  we  fmd  abstinence  from 
i?.li)ur enjoined  on  certain  "  days  of  the  Apostles" 
(rij  fjfttpas  rAy  ajrocT6\<av  ipytiruaay),  but 

^  ■  Prtite  croljc  de  roseaux."  So  Hidron.  A  reference 
t»  Jwirson's  S.  and  L,  A.  p.  242.  and  to  the  drawing  there 
l^^en,  M^ests  the  explanation  above  given.  The  shape 
■te"«cribp.i  is  th«t  of  a  travefler'i  staff;  aiid  the  emblem 
iruTks  the  sp(«tle  as  a  preacher  of  Christ  cruciilod  to 
'HAtBt  ticii<»s. 

«  See  Dcte  *,  preceiilDg  page. 

•  Sw  note  »,  pTPoedlng  page. 

"  Acconling  to  W<«tero  tradilfon  be  was  Miwn  aBt.nder ; 
Mt  tn  the  Greek  representation  of  bb  martyrdom  he 
»  affixed  to  a  crow  exactly  like  that  of  our  Saviour 
\Jmmn,  vol  L  p.  253). 


what  these  days  were  does  not  appear,  though 
the  injunction  to  abstain  from  labour  betokens 
a  great  festival. 

2.  As  the  services  of  Easter  week,  following 
the  evangelic  narrative  of  the  events  after  the 
Resurrection,  placed  a  commemoration  of  the 
solemn  sending  and  consecration  of  the  Apostlea 
(St.  John  XX.  21-23)  on  the  first  Sunday  after 
Easter,  this  day  appears  to  have  been  sometimes 
called  ^the  Sunday  of  the  Apostles."  This 
Sunday  was  one  of  the  highest  festivals  in  the 
Ethiopian  Calendar  (Alt,  Christliche  Cultus,  ii. 
33,  184). 

3.  In  the  West  the  commemoration  of  all  the 
Apostles  was  anciently  joined  with  that  of  the 
two  great  Apostles,  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul ;  and 
this  festival  appears  to  have  been,  at  the  time  of 
its  first  institution,  the  only  festival  in  honour 
of  the  Apostles;  for  we  find  in  the  Missae  for 
that  festival  in  the  Leonine  Sacrameniary 
(Migne's  Patrol,  vol.  55,  p.  44)  an  "  oratio  super 
oblata,"  which  runs,  '^Omnipotens  sempiterne 
Deus,  qui  nos  omnium  apostolorum  merita  sub 
una  tribuisti  celebritate  venerari."  And  this 
seems  to  have  been  the  case  also  when  the 
^  Epistola  ad  Chromatium"  quoted  by  Cas- 
siodorus  (in  Leonine  Sacram,  p.  44)  was  written ; 
for  we  there  read  that  the  Apostles  were  com- 
memorated on  one  day,  "ut  dies  vai'ii  non 
videantur  dividere  quos  una  dignitas  Apostolatus 
in  coelesti  gloria  fecit  esse  sublimes." 

4.  It  was  no  doubt  from  this  close  connection 
with  the  Festival  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul  (June  29) 
that  the  Festival  of  the  Twelve  A]K>stles  (Svvo^tf 
Twy  Sc^cKa  *  Airo<rr6\w¥)  came  to  be  celebrated  in 
the  oithodox  Greek  church  on  the  morrow  of 
that  festival — June  30 — ^as  it  is  to  this  day. 
This  is  a  great  festival,  with  abstinence  from 
labour  {^Apyla). 

5.  In  the  Armenian  calendar,  the  Satuialay  of 
the  sixth  week  after  Pentecost  is  dedicated  to  the 
Twelve  Holy  Apostles,  and  their  chiefs,  Peter 
and  Paul ;  and  the  Tuesday  in  the  fifth  week 
after  the  elevation  of  the  Cross  is  dedicated  to 
Ananias  of  Damascus,  Matthias,  Barnabas,  Philip, 
Stephen,  Silas  and  Silvanus,  and  the  Twelve 
Apostles.     (Alt,  Christliche  Cultus,  ii.  242,  256.) 

6.  The  Micrologus  tells  us  (c.  55)  that  on 
May  1,  ^Mnvenitur  in  Martyrologiis  sive  in 
Sacramentariis  festivitas  SS.  Philippi  et  Jacobs 
et  omnium  Apostolorum,**  The  existing  Mar- 
tyrologies  and  Sacramentaries,  however,  men- 
tion no  commemoration  on  May  1,  beyond  that 
of  SS.  Philip  and  James ;  but  the  mention  of  a 
commemoration  of  all  Apostles  may  have  arisen 
from  the  "  Deposition  "  of  the  bodies  of  SS.  Philip 
and  James  in  the  '^Basilica  omnium  Apostolo- 
rum." (Binterim's  DenkwHrdigkeiten,  v.  i.  365 ; 
Wetzer  and  Welte's  Kirchenlexicon,  xii.  57.) 

7.  The  15th  of  July  is  in  the  Roman  calendar 
the  Feast  of  the  "Division  of  the  Apostles," 
(Divisio  SS.  Apostolorum).  This  was  probably 
intended  to  commemorate  the  traditional  event 
related  by  Rufinus  {ff.  E,,  i.  9),  that  the  Apostles> 
before  leaving  Jerusalem  to  begin  their  work  of 
preaching  the  Gospel  to  all  nations,  determined 
by  lot  the  portions  of  the  world  which  each 
should  evangelise.  By  others,  however,  the 
Feast  is  supposed  to  commemorate  the  "  Divisio 
ossium  Petri  et  Pauli."  The  legend  to  which 
this  refers  is  as  follows: — The  remains  of  St. 
Poter  and  St.  Paul  were  placed  together  after  their 
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nMitjrdom,  and  when  Poiie  Sylvester,  at  the 
consecratioii  of  the  great  church  of  St,  Peter, 
desired  to  place  the  aacretl  remains  of  the  patron 
saint  in  an  altar,  it  was  fonnd  impoesible  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  those  of  St.  Paul ;  but  after 
fasting  and  prayer,  a:  divine  voice  revealed  that 
the  larger.bones  were  those  of  the  Preacher,  the 
smaller  of  the  Fisheiinan ;  and  they  were  con- 
sequently placed  in  the  chorches  of  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul  respectively.  (Ciampini,  de  Sacris 
Aedifieiis^  p.  53,  quoting  Beleth,  Explioat.  Divin, 
Offic  c  138.) 

II.  Fasts, — 1.  As  early  as  the  Apodoiical 
Constitutions  (v.  20,  §  7)  we  find  the  week  fol- 
lowing the  octave  of  Pentecost  marked  as  a  fast. 
The  intention  of  this  probably  was,  as  no  ftst 
was  allowable  in  the  joyful  season  between  Pasch 
and  Pen^cost,  that  men  should  endeavour  to 
render  themselves  fit  recipients  of  the  gifts  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  by  subsequent  mortification. 
This  fast  was  afterwards  extended  to  the  eve  of 
the  Festival  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  and  as  it 
now  filled  the  whole  space  between  the  '*  Apostle 
Sunday"  and  the  great  commemorations  of  the 
Apostles  on  June  29  and  June  30,  it  came  to  be 
called  the  *'  Apostles'  Fast,"  Vnartia  r&^  aylttw 
*AwoffT6Amw.  (Augusti,  Bandbuch  der  ChristL 
Archaohgky  iii.  481.) 

2.  There  is  a  collect  for  a  Fast  in  the  mass 
already  referred  to  in  the  Leonine  Sacrainentary, 
This,  perhaps,  indicates  that  an  eitraordinary 
fiut,  instituted  in  the  time  of  St.  Leo  for  the 
relief  of  Rome,  or  for  some  other  reason,  con- 
curred with  the  Festival  of  All  Apostles.  (Note 
in  the  Leonine  Sacram,  Migne's  Patrol,  voL  55, 
p.  44.) 

III.  Dedications, — A  church  (Mo^ptoy),  de- 
dicated to  the  Twelve  Apostles,  second  in 
splendour  only  to  that  of  St.  Sophia,  was  built 
at  Constantinople  by  Constantine  the  Great,  who 
intended  it  for  the  place  of  his  own  sepulture 
(Eusebius,  Vita  Constantini,  lib.  iv.,  co.  58~60). 
He  also  dedicated  at  Capua,  in  honour  of  the 
Apostles,  a  church  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
Constantinian  {Liber  Fontif,,  under  *  Sylvester,' 
Muratori  Soriptores,  iii.  1).  The  ancient  church 
at  Rome  dedicated  to  the  Apostles,  is  said  to  have 
been  begun  by  Pope  Pelagius  L  (555-^60),  and 
completed  by  his  successor  John  III.  (560-573). 
(Ciampini,  de  Sacris  Aedif,  p.  137.)  [C] 

APOSTOLUS,  the  formal  missive  of  the  judge 
of  a  lower  court,  whereby  a  cause  was  trans- 
ferred to  a  higher  court  to  which  appeal  had 
been  made  from  him.  See  Justinian,  Cod.  vii. 
62,  &c.  &c,  and  under  Appeals.       [A.  W.  H.] 

APOSTOLICAL  CANONS.  About  500 
A.i>.,  Diouys^us  Exignus,  a  Roman  monk  of  great 
learning,  at  tlie.  request  of  Stephen,  Bishop  of 
Salona,  made  a  collection  of  Greek  canons,  trans- 
lating them  into  Latin.  At  the  bead  of  this 
collection  he  placed  50  canons,  with  this  title, 
'*  Incipiunt  Regulae  Ecclesiasticae  sanctorum 
Apostolorum,  prolatae  per  Clementem  Ecclesiae 
Romanae  Pontificem."  At  the  same  time,  how- 
ever, Dionysius  says  in  the  preface  to  his  work, 
*^  In  principio  itaque  canones,  qui  dicuntur  Apos- 
tolorum,  de  Graeco  transtulimns,  quibus  quia 
piurinU  consenswn  non  pro/thuere  fadlewi,  hoc 
ipsum  vestram  noluimus  ignorare  sanctitatem, 
quamvis  postea  quaedam  oonstituta  pontificam 
ex  i|^is  canonibus  assnmpta  esse  videantur.'* 
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These  words  obviously  point  to  a  difotnoe  of 
opinion  prevailing  in  the  Church,  though  it  has 
been  doubted  by  some  whether  the  diasentients 
spoken  of  rejected  the  canons  altogether,  or 
merely  denied  that  ther  were  the  work  of  the 
apostles.  And  with  regard  to  the  last  dauae,  it 
is  much  disputed  whether  previous  popes  can  be 
shown  to  have  known  and  cited  these  canons..* 
Hefele  denies  that  ^  Pontifioes  "  means  Popes,  and 
would  understand  it  of  bishops  in  their  synodical 
constitutions.  ^ 

The  subsequent  course  taken  by  the  Church  of 
Rome  in  relation  to  these  canons  is  not  altogetber 
clear.  In  the  last  decade  of  the  5th  century- 
Pope  Gelasius  published  a  decree  De  JAbris  nom  r«- 
cipiendis,  and  in  the  text  of  this  decree  as  it  now 
stands  in  the  Decretwn  Qratiani  then  appean^ 
amongst  other  rejected  works,  '  Liber  canonum 
Apostolorum  apocryphus.'  But  it  is  said  that 
these  words  are  not  found  in  the  most  ancieiit 
MSS.  of  the  decree,  and  Hincmar  of  Rheims,  in 
speaking  of  it,  expressly  says  that  Gelasius  is 
Silent  as  to  the  Apostolical  Canons,  lioreorer, 
Dionysius,  who  was  by  birth  a  Scythian,  does  not 
seem  to  have  come  to  Rome  until  after  the  death 
of  Gelasius,  and  consequently  his  collection  cannot 
have  appeared  at  the  time  of  the  decree." 

Hefele  therefore  thinks  that  the  words  in  ques- 
tion were  for  the  first  time  inserted  by  Pope  Hor- 
misdas  (514-523),  when  he  republished  the  decree 
*  De  Libris  non  recipiendis '  {ConcUiengewckUshte^  i. 
719).'  If  so,  the  point  is  not  very  material.  It 
is  dear  that  Dionysius,  in  setting  forth  a  later 
collection  during  the  popedom  of  Hormisdaa  (of 
which  the  preface  alone  is  now  extant)  left  oat 
these  canons.  He  says :  '*  Canones  qui  dicuntur 
Apostolorum  et  Sardicensis  ooncilii  atque  Afri- 
canae  provinciae  quos  non  admisit  univeraitaSf  ego 
quoque  in  hoc  opere  praetermisi,  &c"* 

»  Biabop  I^raon  oootouds  that  Lpow  Inoocent,  and  Ge- 
lasius blDuelf.  refer  to  them  (  Vtndie,  Ignat^  part  L  cap. 
Iv.) ;  but  this  has  been  as  iitmngly  denied.  Bidcell  tblnLs 
that  IHonjsius  nwy  have  had  in  view  exprwdona  of 
Siricius  {Up.  ad  Die.  Epitc^  anno  386)  and  Innocent  (Ep. 
ad  Vietrie.,  anno  404),  which,  however,  he  oonedvea  hint 
to  have  misunderstood  (&e»di.  da  Kirdkennektt^  p.  74). 
VoD  Drey  seems  to  think  the  canons  were  not  known  ai 
Kome  till  the  vendon  of  Olonyslns;  bat  Hefele  obaences 
that  they  might  have  been  known  in  their  Gnek  furm. 
Dionysios  in  his  prefaoe  says  that  he  had  been  exhorted 
to  tli9  work  of  tnuislation  by  his  fHend  Lanrentios*  who 
was'oonftasioneprisoaetranslatiQoisolliensaB."  Dcfatfaia 
point  to  an  existing  vendon  of  the  canons,  or  Is  ii  to  be 
nnderstood  of  the  other  matters  contained  in  hl«  col- 
lection ?  The  latter  seems  most  in  accordance  with  the 
received  theory. 

b  See  his  OoiMiUefi0eMMcMe.  vol.  L  p.  Ver.  Botunkas 
It  can  be  limited  to  Eastern  bfuhopi,  this  view  wooU 
equally  admit  that  the  canons  so  quoted  or  relied  an  most 
have  been  known  in  the  Western  CSiarcb. 

«  Dionysius  says  in  his  prefiwe :  "  Nos  qnl  eum  <G«> 
lasium)  praesentlk  oorporali  non  vidimua."  This  In  itself 
would  not  be  oonclusivc  ss  to  the  deow,  though  tlie  only 
alternative  would  be  to  admit  that  the  canons  were  known 
at  Rome  before  Dtonysius's  translation.  Bishop  Pearson 
seelEs  to  throw  doubt  on  the  decree  (  FwdftC  JgwiL,  part  1. 
cap.  iv.) ;  but  much  uf  his  reasoning  is  not  Inoonsisteni 
with  the  theory  of  Hefele 

<t  So  too,  apparently,  Bickell,  vol.  L  p.  74. 

•  Cited  in  B;ckell  (L  75^  who  alao  mentions  that  they 
were  omitted  fkom  the  Spanish  collection  of  canons  In  the 
7th  century,  with  theee  words:  "OuMnes  antem  qui 
dlcnntur  ApostoLoram.  aed  quia  eoadem  nee  aadee  apos- 
tollca  rcdpit,  nee  S&  patres  illis  consensom  praeboeruot. 
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At  ail  erats  H  must  be  taken  that  the  Chnrch 
of  Rome  at  the  present  day  does  not  accept  these 
OMaa  ■■  of  apoatotic  authority.  Though  the 
citatioas  mada  by  Gratian  ander  the  head  **  De 
anctoritate  et  numero  Gaaonura  Apoetoloram," 
are  not  Tery  conaisteat  with  each  other,  yet  the 
Uiest  canonbta  apeak  more  diattnctly. 

^'Gaaones  ilh  non  aunt  opua  genninum  apoato- 
lonuQ,  nee  <A  omni  naevo  immMaei  ;  merito  tamen 
rfpotantnr  insigne  monumeatum  diaciplinae  £o- 
cleaae  per  priora  aeculaf"  aaya  M.  Icard  in  hia 
/Voflfoctwnat  Jurit  Canomci  at  St.  Snlpice  (pub- 
WfheA  with  the  approbation  of  the  authorities  of 
the  Chaidi)  in  1862,  and  he  then  cites  the  Gela- 
liaa  decree  declaring  them  apocryphal. 

Nererthelcss  great  attention  baa  been  paid  to 
them.  Extracta  were  admitted  by  Gratian  into 
tli«  I>ecretm]i,  and,  in  the  worda  of  Phillips  (*  Du 
Droit  eecUsiaatiqtte  dans  aes  Sources,'  Paria,  1852) 
^  ill  oat  pris  rang  dans  la  l^ialataon  canonique.'* 

Bat  we  mast  return  to  the  6th  century. 
AKont  iifty  years  after  the  work  of  Dionyaiua, 
Joka  of  Aatioeh,  otherwise  called  Johannes  Scho- 
laHknis,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  set  forth  a 
enrayiM  KOP^imp,  which  contained  not  50  but 
^')  Canons  of  the  Apostles.  And  in  the  year  692 
thnr  were  expressly  recognized  in  the  decrees  of 
the  QQinisextiue  Council,  not  only  aa  binding 
awns  ^t  (it  would  aeem)  aa  of  apoatolic  ori- 
cia.'  Ther  are  therefore  in  force  in  the  Greek 
Chirch. 

How  it  came  to  pass  that  Dionyaiua  translated 
oaij  50  does  not  appear.  Some  writers  haye 
sQppnsed  that  be  rejected  what  waa  not  to  be  re- 
fi^Ud  with  the  Roman  practice,  a  But,  as 
Hefe)<  obflcrres,  this  oould  hardly  be  his  motive, 
inasmach  as  he  retains  a  canon  as  to  the  nullity 
«f  hi^retical  baptism,  which  is  at  variance  with 
the  view  of  the  W^teru  Church.  Hence  it  has 
i>Ka  snggested  that  the  MS.  used  by  Dionysius 
was  of  a  different  class  fVom  that  of  John  of  An- 
tWh  (for  they  vary  in  some  expressions,  and 
ttarcalio  a  difference  in  the  numbering  of  the 
•an«os).  and  that  it  may  have  had  only  the  50 
tniiiJated  by  the  former.  And  an 'inference  has 
>i»  been  drawn  that  the  35  latter  canona  are  of 
later  date.^  Indeed,  according  to  aome,  they 
>re  obriotttly  of  a  different  type,  and  were  pos- 
nUy  added  to  the  collection  at  the  aame  time 

proeoqaod  th  haeretlGla  sab  nomine  Apoetolomm  com- 
P*^  ^BOMoitor.  qoamvia  In  cladem  qoaedam  Inye- 
ftiKKar  adUi^  aadofttate  lamen  caooilca  et  apoaCoUca 
*wi)B  ptla  censlat  case  remota  et  mfcer  apooTpha 

*T»tata." 

[  *]SM<  >•«  Tsvro  T§  ayiq  ravr^  aw68tf  KaJiXurri  t« 
■^  ntnimMirvrm^  StVTt  lUtftw  «ax  airb  rov  ww  fi€fia£ovt 
■^  ao'^a^tU  vpbc  t^x*^  Stpawtia^  jcol  larfktiav  waAur 
"**(  **%  THT  v;^  4fu*r  cyiwv  km,  iioMmpUtw  miWpwF 
tr^ifrrac  est  npttBivms,  <LAAa  ftip'  jcoi  wapaioMnM 
^  wvfMn  y«r  iyimt  km  Jv^B^ir  ««««toAmi'  vy^oii- 
■"K  vcrrt  iMt«Mc.    Gaa.  IL.  dted  In  Oltaen,  Pre£ 

B««««Mia  ai«Ma  that  the  word  Mfum  ahewa  lbat» 
«lu]c  tbdr  TaUdity  aa  oanons  of  the  Chunb  waa  admitted, 
thetr  apoaalicil  origin  watf  not  deckfed.  Contra  Hefele. 
'^•^^■fcacfc.  1. 7e«. 

Tte  KWiUooal  3ft  canons  in  the  collection  of  Scho- 
■alcM  have  not  been  in  any  way  recognised  by  the 
^"nborBooM^ 

, '  As,farhMaiNe,DBllaita;  aodaaeAyliffe'al'afVfVon, 

IntroL  p;  iT. 

/^  (h  (Ml  ntiMt.  HeMe. !.  f  W.    ScbolaBticna  aa  js 
***  »«e  pnTkws  ooUectioQs  containing  Bft. 
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that  the  canona  were  appended  to  the  Constitu- 
tions.' 

It  is  time  to  come  to  the  Canons  themselves. 
Both  in  the  collection  of  John  of  Antioch  and  in 
that  of  Dionysius  they  are  alleged  to  have  been 
drawn  up  "by  Clement  from  the  directions  of  the 
Apostles.  In  several  places  the  Apostles  speak  in 
the  first  person,*'  and  in  the  85th  canon  Clement 
uses  the  first  person  aingular  of  himself. 

Their  aubjects  are  briefly  as  follow : —  * 

I  &  2  (I.  &  IL).  Bishop  to  be  ordained  by  two 
or  three  bishops ;  presbyters  and  deacons,  and  the 
rest  of  the  clerical  body  by  one. 

3  &  4  (III.)  relate  to  wliat  is  proper  to  be  of- 
fered at  the  altar ;  mentioning  new  com,  grapes, 
and  oil,  and  inoense  at  the  time  of  the  holy  ob- 
lation. 

5  (IV.).  First-fruits  of  other  things  are  to  be 
sent  to  the  clergy  at  their  home,  not  brought  to 
the  altar. 

6  (V.).  Bishop  or  presbyter  or  deacon  not  to 
put  away  his  wife  under  pretence  of  piety. 

7  (VI.).  Clergy  not  to  take  secular  cares  on 
them. 

8  (VII.).  Nor  to  keep  Easter  before  the  vernal 
equinox,  according  to  the  Jewiah  system. 

9  (VIII.).  Nor  to  fail  to  communicate  without 
some  good  reason. 

10  (IX.).  Laity  not  to  be  present  at  the  read- 
ing of  the  Scriptures  without  remaining  for 
prayer  and  the  Communion. 

II  (X.).  None  to  join  in  prayer,  even  in  a 
house,  with  an  excommunicate  person. 

12  (XL).  Clergy  not  to  join  in  prayer  with  a 
deposed  man  as  if  he  were  still  a  cleric. 

13  (XII.  &  XUL).  Clergy  or  lay  persons,  being 
under  excommunication  or  not  admitted  to  Com- 
munion^ going  to  another  city  not  to  be  received 
without  letters. 

14  (XIV.).  Bishop  not  to  leave  his  own  diocese 
and  invade  another,  even  on  request,  except  for 
good  reasons,  as  in  case  he  can  confer  spiritual 
benefit ;  nor  even  then  except  by  the  judgment  of 
many  other  bishops,  and  at  pressing  request. 

15  (XV.).  If  clergy  leave  their  own  diocese, 
and  take  up  their  abode  in  another  without  con- 
sent of  their  own  bishop,  they  are  not  to  perforin 
clerical  functions  there. 

16  (XVL).  Bishop  of  such  diocese  not  to  treat 
them  as  clergy. 

17  (XVIL).  One  twice  married  after  baptism, 
or  who  has  taken  a  concubine,  not  to  be  a  cleric. 

18  (XVIIL).  One  who  has  married  a  widow  or 
divorced  woman,  or  a  courtesan  or  a  slave,  or 
an  actress,  not  to  be  admitted  into  the  clerical 
body. 

1  So  Bickell,  L  86  and  235.  For  the  Constitutions,  see 
the  next  article. 

k  Bevnridge  however  contends,  from  the  variations  and 
omissions  in  BIS8.  and  verHlons,  that  the  introduction  of 
the  first  peraon  is  a  mere  interpolation  of  late  date,  in 
Older  to  promote  the  Action  of  apostolic  origfai  {CaA.  (Jan. 
in  GoteL,  vol.  iL  p.  73,  Appt^ndiz).  See  Instances  in 
Canons  XXIX.,  L..  LXXX  J 1..  LXXXV.  The  various  read- 
ings may  be  aeen  in  Ulixen's  edition,  aud  in  Lagarde's 
Beliq.  Jar.  Kcdtg.  Antiquist. 

1  The  numbering  varies.  Thus  Canon  JIL  of  the  Gnvk 
text  is  divided  into  two  by  Dionysius.  The  Arabic  nu- 
merals represent  the  urder  in  Dionysius;  the  Romnn  that 
in  the  Greek  of  Johannes  Scholasticus.  Gotelerios,  sgaln, 
gives  a  different  nnmliering,  making  the  canons  only  76 
in  all. 
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19  (XIX.).  Kor  one  who  has  married  two  sis- 
ters or  his  niece. 

20  (XX.).  Clergy  not  to  become  sureties. 

21  (XXI.).  One  who  has  been  made  a  eunuch 
hj  violence,  or  in  a  persecution,  or  was  so  born, 
may  be  a  bishop. 

22  (XXII.).  But  if  made  so  by  his  own  act, 
cannot  be  cleric.  ' 

23  (XXIII.).  A  cleric  making  himself  so,  to  be 
deposed. 

24  (XXIV.).  A  layman  making  himself  a 
eunuch  to  be  shut  out  from  Communion  for  three 
years. 

25  &  26  (XXV.).  Clerics  guilty  of  inconti- 
nence, perjury,  or  theft,  to  be  deposed,  but  not 
excommunicated  (citing  Kah.  1,  9  ovk  iKHiic^crtts 
Bis  cVt  7^  avrh),    . 

27  (XXVI.).  None  to  marry  after  entering  the 
clerical  body,  except  readers  and  singers. 

28  (XXVII.).  Clergy  not  to  strike  offenders. 

29  (XXVIII.).  Clergy  deposed  not  to  presume 
to  act,  on  pain  of  being  wholly  cut  off  trom  the 
Church. 

30  (XXIX.).  Bishop,  &c.  obtaining  ordination 
by  money  to  be  deposed,  and,  together  with  him 
who  ordained  him,  cut  off  from  communion,  as 
was  Simon  M.igus  by  me,  Peter. 

31  (XXX.).  Bishop  obtaining  a  church  by 
means  of  secular  rulei*8  to  be  deposed,  &c. 

32  (XXXI.).  Presbyters  not  to  set  up  a  sepa- 
rate congregation  and  altar  in  contempt  of  his 
bishop,  when  the  bishop  is  just  and  godly. 

33  (XXXII.).  Presbyter  or  deacon  under  sen- 
tence of  his  own  bishop  not  to  be  received  else- 
where. 

34  (XXXIII.).  Clergy  from  a  distance  not  to 
be  received  without  letters  of  commendation,  nor 
unless  they  be  preachers  of  godliness  are  they 
to  have  anything  beyond  the  supply  of  their 
wants. 

35  (XXXIV.).  The  bishb{»  of  every  nation  are 
to  know  who  is  chief  among  them,  and  to  consi- 
der him  their  bend,  and  do  nothing  without  his 
judgment,  except  the  affairs  of  their  own  dio- 
ceses, nor  must  he  do  anything  without  their 
judgment. 

36  (XXXV.).  Bishop  not  to  ordain  out  of  his 
diocese. 

37  (XXXVI.).  Clergy  not  to  neglect  to  enter 
on  the  charge  to  which  they  are  appointed,  nor 
the  people  to  refuse  to  receive  them. 

38  (XXXVII.).  Synod  of  bishops  to  be  held 
twice  a  venr  to  settle  controversies. 

39  (XXXVIII.).  Bishop  to  have  care  of  all  ec- 
desisistical  affairs,  but  not  to  appropriate  any- 
thing for  his  own  family,  except  to  grant  them 
relief  if  in  poverty. 

40  (XXXIX.  ii  XL.).  Clergy  to  do  nothing 
without  bishop.  Bishop  to  keep  his  own  affairs 
separate  from  those  of  the  Church,  and  to  provide 
for  his  family  out  of  his  own  property. 

41  (XLI.).  Bishop  to  have  power  over  all  eccle- 
siastical affairs,  and  to  distribute  through  the 
presbyters  and  deacons,  and  to  have  a  share  him- 
self if  required. 

42  (XLIL).  Cleric  not  to  play  dice  or  take  to 
drinking. 

43  (XLI II.).  Same  as  to  subdeacon,  reader, 
singer,  or  layman. 

44  (XLI v.).  Clergy  not  to  take  usury. 

45  (XL v.).  Clergy  not  to  pray  with  heretics, 
still  less  to  allow  them  to  act  as  clergy. 


46  (XL VI.).  Clergy  jiot  to  reeognize  heretical 
baptism  or  sacrifice. 

47  (XLVIL).  Clergy  not  to  rebaptize  one  truly 
baptized,  nor  to  omit  to  baptize  one  polluted  by 
the  ungodly,"*  otherwise  he  contemns  the  cross 
and  death  of  the  Lord,  and  does  not  distinguish 
true  priests  from  false. 

48  (XLVIII.).  Layman  who  has  put  away  his 
wife  not  to  take  another,  nor  to  take  a  divorced 
woman. 

49  (XLIX.).  Baptism  to  be  in  name  of  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  not  of  three  etemala,  or 
three  sons,  or  three  paracletes. 

50  (L.).  Baptism  to  be  performed  by  three  im- 
mersions, making  one  initiation — ^aot  one  single 
immersion  into  the  Lord's  death. 

LI.  Clergy  not  to  hold  marriage  or  the  use  of 
meat  and  wine  things  evil  in  themselves,  or  to 
abstain  on  any  other  than  ascetic  grounds. 

LII.  Bishop  or  presbyter  to  receive,  not  to  re- 
ject penitents. 

LIII.  Clergy  not  to  refuse  to  partake  of  meat 
and  wine  on  feast  days  [as  if  evil,  or  on  other 
than  ascetic  grounds]. 

LIV.  Clerics  not  to  eat  in  taverns  except  on  a 
journey. 

LV.  Qerics  not  to  insult  bishop. 

LVI.  Nor  presbyter  or  deacon. 

LVII.  Nor  to  mock  the  maimed,  deai^  dumb, 
blind,  or  lame,  nor  must  a  layman  do  so. 

LVIII.  Bishops  and  presbyters  not  to  neglect 
their  clergy  or  people. 

UX.  Nor  to  refuse  succour  to  the  needy 
clergy. 

LX.  Nor  to  publish  in  the  church  as  sacred 
works  forged  by  the  ungodly  in  false  names. 

LXI.  Those  convicted  of  incontinence  or  other 
forbidden  practices  not  to  be  admitted  into  the 
clerical  body. 

LXII.  Clerics  from  fear  of  Jew  or  Gentile  or 
heretic  denying  Christ  to  be  excommunicated,  or 
if  only  denying  that  they  are  clerics,  to  be  de- 
posed.   On  repentance,  to  be  admitted  as  laymen. 

LXIII.  Cleric  eating  blood,  or  things  torn  by 
beasts,  or  dying  of  themselves,  to  be  deposed,  (»ii 
account  of  the  prohibition  in  the  law.  Laymea 
doinor  so  to  be  excommunicated. 

LXIV.  Cleric  or  layman  entering  synagogue  of 
Jews  or  heretics  to  pray,  to  be  deposed  and  ex- 
communicated. 

LXV.  Cleric  in  a  struggle  striking  a  single 
blow  that  proves  mortal  to  be  deposed  for  his 
precipitancy.     Laymen  to  be  exconununicated. 

LXVI.  Neither  cleric  nor  layman  to  fast  on 
Sunday  or  on  any  Saturday  but  one." 

LXVII.  Any  one  doing  violence  to  an  unbe- 
trothed  virgin  to  be  excommunicated.  He  may 
not  take  another,  but  must  keep  her,  though 
poor. 

LXVIII.  Clergy  not  to  be  ordained  a  second 

time,  unless  when  ordained  by  heretics,  for  those 

baptized  or  ordained  by  heretics  have  not  really 

J)een  brought  into  the  number  of  the  faithful  or 

of  the  clergy. 

LXIX.  Bishop,  presbyter,  deacon,  reader,  or 
singer,  not  fasting  in  the  holy  forty  days,  or  oa 
the  fourth  and  sixth  days,  to  bo  deposed,  unless 

"  I.e.  baptized  by  heretics.  Heretical  bs^iion  H 
styled  not  an  iDitiation,  but  a  pollution.  See  ApoU^ 
Contt.  vi.  15. 

>  Name*^,  that  before  Easter  dsy.  Apott.  CmuL  r. 
18  and  30. 
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safTering  from  bodily  weakness.    Laymen  to  be 
cicommonicated. 

LXX.  None  to  keep  fast  or  feast  with  the 
Jews,  or  receive  their  feast-gifls,  as  nnlearened 
brea>i  and  so  forth. 

LXXl.  No  Christian  to  give  oil  for  a  heathen 
temple  or  Jewish  synagogue,  or  to  light  lamps  at 
tL^ir  feast  times. 

*  LXXII.  Nor  to  purloin  wax  or  oil  from  the 
Caurch. 

LXXIII.  Nor  to  convert  to  his  own  use  any 
n)05«cnted  gold  or  silver  vessel  or  linen. 

LXXIV.  Bishop  accused  by  credible  men,  to  be 
stmiTnoned  by  the  bishops ;  and  if  he  appear  and 
r«>Q:<s>  the  charge,  or  be  proved  gnilty,  to  have 
appropriste  sentence ;  but  if  he  do  not  obey  the 
summons,  then  to  be  summoned  a  second  and 
tLird  time  by  two  bishops  personally ;  and  if  he 
oill  be  contumacious,  then  the  Synod  is  to  make 
th«  tit  decree  against  him,  that  he  may  not  ap- 
pear to  {rain  anything  by  evading  justice. 

LXXV.  No  heretic,  nor  less  than  two  wit- 
neo^s,  «ven  of  the  faithful,  to  be  received  against 
1  b-Ubop  (Deut.  19,  15). 

LIXVI.  Bishop  not  to  ordain  relatives  bishops 
ost  of  favour  or  affection. 

LXXVII.  One  having  an  eye  injured  or  lame 
iBAj-  ftill  be  a  bishop,  if  worthy. 

LXXVIII.  But  not  one  deaf,  dumb,  or  blind,  as 
't>^in{:  practical  hindrances. 

LXXIX.  One  that  has  a  devil  not  to  be  a  cleric, 
u^ir  even  to  pniy  with  the  faithful,  but  when 
cle;insed  he  may,  if  worthy. 

LXXX.  A  convert  from  the  heathen  or  from  a 
TidoQB  life  not  forthwith  to  be  made  a  bishop ; 
for  it  is  Dot  right  that  while  yet  untried  he 
sboQld  he  a  teacher  of  others,  unless  this  come 
abuat  ia  some  way  by  the  grace  of  God.* 

LXXXI.  We  declare  that  a  bishop  or  presbyter 
is  iv>t  to  stoop  to  public  [secular]  offices,  but  to 
ziTf  himself  to  the  wants  of  the  Church  (Matt. 

LXXXII.  We  do  not  allow  slaves  to  be  chosen 
kU>  the  clerical  body  without  consent  of  their 
in3st«rs,  to  the  injury  of  those  who  possess  them, 
f'r  this  would  subvert  households.  But  if  a  slave 
-^^^  worthy  of  ordination,  as  did  our  Onesimus, 
ioA  the  pasters  consent  and  set  him  free,  let  him 
be  ordained. 

LXXXIII.  Clergy  not  to  serve  in  the  army,  and 
mk  to  hold  both  Roman  command  and  priestly 
daties  (Matt,  22,  21). 

LXXXIV.  Those  who  unjustly  insult  a  king  or 
nl«r  to  be  punished. 

LXXXV.  For  you,  both  clei^y  and  laity,  let 
tbtre  be.  as  books  to  be  reverenwid  and  held  holy, 
IB  th«  Old  TesUroent— five  of  Moses,  Genesis,  Exo- 
*M,  leriticns.  Numbers,  Deuteronomy— of  Jesus 
tie  Mm  of  Nnn,  one ;  of  Judges,  one ;  Ruth,  one ;  of 
KiA^  four ;  of  Paraleipomena  the  book  of  days, 
two ;  of  Esdraa,  two  ;  of  Esther,  one ;  of  Macca- 
^<«.  three;  of  Job,  one ;  of  the  Psalter,  one ;  of 
Womon,  three — ^Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  Song  of 
^ap;  of  the  Prophets,  thirteen  ;  of  Isaiah,  one ; 
jf  Jeremiah,  one ;  of  Ezekiel,  one ;  of  Daniel,  one. 
^er  and  above  is  to  be  mentioned  to  you  that 
rooryonng  men  study  the  Wisdom  of  the  learned 
^inch.  But  of  ours,  that  is  of  the  New  Testo- 
^at^et   there    be   four  gospels,  Matthew's, 

•/.e.iiDlfta  he  be  designated  as  such  in  some  spedal 
«ar  by  the  band  of  God.    BeverMge  refers  U>  the  case 
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Mark's,  Luke's,  John's;  fourteen  epistles  of 
Paul ;  two  epistles  of  Peter ;  three  of  John  ;  one 
of  James ;  one  of  Jude ;  two  epistles  of  Clement ; 
and  the  regulations  addressed  to  you  bishops 
through  me,  Clement,  in  eight  books,'  which  it  is 
not  right  to  publish  before  all,  on  account  of  the 
mysteries  in  them;  and  the  Acts  of  us,  the 
Apostles. 

The  above  is  merely  the  substance  of  the 
canons  in  an  abridged  form.  It  will  not  of  course 
supersede  the  necessity  of  referring  to  the  origi- 
nal in  order  to  form  an  exact  judgment.  For  the 
sake  of  brevity  the  penalties  have  been  in  most 
cases  omitted.  They  are  usually  deposition  for 
the  clergy,  excommunication  for  laymen. 

Turrianus  attemptel  to  maintain  that  these 
canons  really  are  what  they  profess  to  be,  the 
genuine  work  of  the  apostles.  DailU,  on  the 
other  hand,  contended  that  they  were  a  produc- 
tion of  the  middle  or  end  of  the  5th  century. 
Against  him  Bishop  Beveridge  entered  the  field ; 
and  in  two  treatises  of  great  learning,  acuteness, 
and  vigour,  i  sought  to  show  that  though  not  the 
work  of  the  apostles  themselves,  they  were  yet 
of  great  antiquity,  being  in  substance  the  decrees 
of  primitive  Synods  convened  in  different  places 
and  at  different  times  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
2nd,  or  at  latest  the  earlier  part  of  the  3rd  cen- 
ttvy.  And  he  further  thinks  that  during  the 
3rd  century  they  were  brought  together  and 
formed  into  a  collection  or  Codex  Canonum, 
which  was  recognized,  and  cited  as  of  authority 
in  the  Church.  * 

Bishop^earson  also  holds  the  canons  in  a  col- 
lected form  to  have  been  in  existence  prior  to  the 
Council  of  Nice  (  Vindic.  Ignat  part  i.  cap.  iv. 
in  Cotel.,  vol.  ii.,  append,  p.  295). " 

It  will  be  well  to  endeavour  to  give  some 
samples  of  the  evidence  which  Beveridge  adduces 
to  show  that  the  canons  are  quoted  at  all  events 
from  the  first  part  of  the  4th  century  down- 
wards. 

George  of  Cappadocia  buys  the  favour  of  the 
Praeiect  of  Egypt,  and  is  thrust  into  the  bishopric 
of  Alexandria.  Athanasius  thereupon  says,  toO- 
TO  To^s  iKKKritrtturrtKohs  Kay6vas  wapttX^tru'  (ad 
ubique  orthod.  c.  1,  p.  945),  The  reference,  it  is 
alleged,  is  to  A  post.  Cin.  30  (xxix.)  and  31  (xxx.) 

p  Vis.  the  Apoit.  CongtUutioM.    See  next  article. 

1  '  Judicium  de  Canouit)UB  Apostulida,'  to  be  found  in 
CoteJ.  ratra  Api)9t.  vol.  I.  p.  432,  odit.  1724 ;  and  *  C\xlex 
Canonnm  Ecdeslae  Primitivae  iUnstratus,  Ibid.  vol.  ii. 
Appendix,  p.  1. 

'  •  Judic.'  in  Cotel.  vol.  i.  pp.  43A-441 ;  end  see  Cod. 
Can.  in  Ckttel.  vol.  ii.  Append,  ppi  8-lQ.  et  alibi.  He 
appears  to  think  that  in  many  cases  Umj  maj  rpprescnt 
apostolical  traditions.  They  were  colled  "apostolical" 
from  thfis  feeling,  and  also  because  ftamed  by  apostolical 
men.  He  allows,  however,  that  they  were  probably  col- 
lected by  divers  persons,  some  of  whom  put  together 
more;  some  fewer.  Hence  Dionyalas  found  only  60  in 
the  Godez  flrom  which  he  translated,  while  Soolasticus 
found  85.  Hincmar  of  Kheims  is  cited  by  Beveridge  as 
en  his  side;  but  it  would  seem  that  he  looked  on  the 
Apostolical  Canons  as  collections  of  apostolical  tradi- 
tions  made  by  pious  persons,  rather  than  as  decrees  of 
i^nods.  He  speaks  of  them  as  "  ant«quam  eplsApi  concilia 
libere  incipcrent  cclebrare.  a  devotis  quibusque  collecti«.'' 
See  Cad.  Can.  In  Cotel.  vol.  H.  App.  p.  12. 

■  The  question  of  the  collection,  however,  stands  on 
very  ditferent  grounds  from  that  of  the  antiquity  of  par- 
ttenlar  canons,  and  the  two  points  should  be  kept  separate 
in  investigating  the  subject. 
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Basil,  in  his  letters  to  Amphilochiiis  (which 
hire  themselves  obtained'  the  authority  of 
Canons  in  the  Greek  Church)  says  a  deposed 
deacon  is  not  to  be  ezconununicated,  6i6ri 
apxcu6s  i<m  Koviiv  tohs  &irb  fioBfUtv  irnrruKS' 
ras,  TovT^  lUvtp  ry  rp6wi^  riis  KoXdatws  dvo- 
$ili\K€<r6eu»  Reference  alleged  to  be  to  Apost. 
Can.  25.« 

Again  he  says,  rohs  ^tydfiovs  wam-tKus  6 
Kavvty  rf/f  6n}f>c<r(as  arcirXcurc.    Comp.  Can.  17. 

Once  more  he  says,  the  Church  must  SouAcvciv 
&irf>ij3eif  Kovivav,  and  reject  heretical  baptism. 
See  Apost.  Can.  46. 

The  Council  of  Nice,  Can.  1,  while  treating 
self-inflicted  mutilation  as  a  bar  to  orders,  says : 
•— ^<nrcp  di  roirro  irp<iSi|Xov,  Sri  vcpl  t&v  ifirni" 
li*u6vrw  rh  wpayfxa  xol  roKiA^vnov  kavToh% 
iierifAWfiy  tXfnfraC  othws  cf  ripts  ^h  fiapfidpctv 
fl  8c(nroTwy  fbvovxic^V^f^i  tuplcKoivro  8i  &aX»s 
&£to(,  rohs  roioirovs  tls  tckiipoy  wpoaUrai  6 
KOKt^i'.  Reference  alleged  to  Can.  Apost.  21 
and  22. 

Again  Can.  2  says,  that  things  had  lately  been 
done  vaph,  rov  Kaaf6¥a  rhv  iKK\ii<na(rTuchyt  to 
correct  which  it  enacts  that  no  neophyte  is  to  be 
made  a  presbyter.  The  reference  is  alleged  to 
be  to  Apost.  Can,  Ixxx. 

Can.  5  aays : — Kpartlru  ^  yv^ivi\  Kcerk  rhv 
Ka¥6va  thif  hiayop^vovra  rohs  ^*  Mpuv  &vo- 
fikilBtyraSt  &<p*  iripvy  ^^  wpocltffOm.  Comp. 
Can.  Apost.  18  (xii.  and  xiii.)  and  33  (xxxii.) 

Again,  Can.  9,  concerning  the  ordination  of 
known  sinners,  treats  it  as  irap^  icay^ya,  and 
says,  ro^trotts  6  Koyinf  ov  wpotrUrtu.  See  Can. 
Apost.  Ixi. 

Can.  10,  oonoeming  such  as  are  ordained  in 
ignorance  of  their  having  lapsed,  says : — rovro  ob 
wpoKpivti  r^  K(af6yi  ry  iKKKiiffiaffriK^'  yvutr- 
Ottrres  ykp  Kv^atpovvrai.  Bev.  thinks  the  re- 
ference is  to  Can.  Apost.  Ixii.,  and  that  the 
Council  of  Nice  found  it  needful  to  extend  the 
rule  to  those  who  hod  lapsed  before  ordination. 

Can.  15  and  16  restrain  the  clergy  from 
moving  from  city  to  city,  a  practice  which  it 
calls  irw^Bfia  wapii  rhy  KQM6ya^  and  speaks  of 
such  persons  as  |i^rc  rhv  iKKXi^triaarriKhy  Kay6ya 
«lB6rts.    Comp.  Can.  Apost.  14  and  15. 

The  Synod  of  Gangra,  held  in  the  middle 
of  the  4th  century  against  the  Eustathians,  after 
passing  several  canons  on  matters  more  or  less 
similar  to  those  treated  in  some  of  the  Apost. 
Ginons,  declares  that  its  object  has  been  to  con- 
demn those  who  bring  in  novelties, — irapk  rks 
7pa^a$  K(d  rohs  iKKKrio'iaa'riKohs  KoySyas. 

The  Council  of  Constantinople,  a.d.  381,  speaks 
of  a  ira\aios  BtiTfths,  as  well  as  the  Nicene 
Canon,  for  bishops  to  ordain  in  the  itrapxia  or 
ecclesiastical  province  to  which  they  belong. 
Bev.  finds  in  the  mention  of  "  provinces,"  a  re- 
ference to  the  authority  of  Metropolitans,  Can. 
Apost.  35  (xxxiv.). 

Not  long  afterwards  a' synod  at  Carthage  says : 
— 6  iipxMS  rifwos  ^v\ax^<rcTai,  7ya/4^  ^roy^s 
rpmy  r&y  dptcBirrwy  §ls  x*tpor<>*'^<u'  *EiriffK6' 
wvy  kpKivtaviy,    Comp.  Can.  Apost.  i. 

(  Dallle.and  his  ally.  *'  Obeervator"  (who  Eeemfi  to  ha?e 
been  Mutt,  de  la  Roque)  contend  that  the  context  diews 
that  Basil  cannot  have  meant  to  allude  to  the  Apostolical 
Canons.  Beveridge  replks  at  length  {Cod..Can,  38, 39). 
Bickell  takes  the  some  view  as  DailM  ((7eKA.  de»  Kwcken- 
rechtt,  L  83,  note),  bat  witbont  noticing  tbe  argoments  of 
RoverUce. 


The  Council  of  Ephesns,  431  A.D.,  sent  three 
times  to  summon  the  accused  bishop,  Nestorios, 
to  appear,  saying,  that  it  did  so  in  obedienoe  r^ 
K€iy6yi,  and  afterwards  informed  the  £mperor  of 
the  course  taken, — ruy  Kay6ytty  vapaircA«v»- 
fidywy  r$  rplrp  icA^O'ei  iropoieaAffitrdcu  rhy  &tc(- 
Oovyra, 

And  in  like  manner  at  Chalcedon,  451  a^d^ 
upon  the  third  summons  sent  to  Dicscoms.  the 
bishops  who  were  the  bearers  of  it  say  that 
the  Council  sent  them  to  him: — rpir^v  4|Si7 
K\ii<riy  TovT^y  itwoviiini  Korh  r^y  ocoAov- 
0iay  rAy  aylwy  Kay6yt»y,  Compare  Can.  Apost. 
Ixxiv. 

At  Ephesus  a  complaint  was  made  against  the 
Bishop  of  Antioch  for  trying  to  subject  to  him- 
self the  island  of  Cyprus : — **  Contrary  to  the 
Apostolic  canons  and  the  decrees  of  the  most 
holy  Nicene  Synod."  Comp.  Can.  Apost.  36 
(xxxv.) 

We  may  now  perhaps  pause  in  oar  extracts 
from  Councils  and  Synods,  as  we  are  approaching 
a  period  about  which  there  is  less  dispute  :  but 
we  must  go  back  to  the  Nicene  times  in  order  to 
cite  one  or  two  individual  testimonies.  Alex- 
ander, bishop  of  Alexandria,  writes  that  Arins, 
though  excommunicated  there,  was  received  by 
other  bishops,  which  he  blames, — ry  ft^€  r6y 
*  AtroffroKucdy  Kay6ya  rovro  avyx^f^ly  (apnd 
Theodoret,  Hist,  EccL  i.  c.  iv.).  See  Can.  Apost. 
13. 

About  the  same  time  Eusebius,  declining  to  be 
translated  from  Caesarea  to  Antioch,  Constantine 
the  Great  writes  to  praise  him  for  observing  r^s  rt 
iyroXks  rov  Beov  koI  rhv  *Awo<rrokiK6y  lULyAra, 
ital  rvs  iKKKntfMf  (Euseb.  VUa  Contt,  iii.  61). 
The  reference  is  alleged  to  be  to  Can.  Apost.  14, 
while  iKKXiierias  is  said  to  allude  to  the  loth 
Canon  of  Nice. 

Again,  during  the  reign  of  Constantine,  Pope 
Julius,  writing  of  the  deposition  of  Athanasius 
and  the  intrusion  of  Gregory  into  his  see,  declares 
it  to  have  been  done  in  violation  of  the  Canons 
of  the  Apostles.  See  2nd  Apol.  of  Athanasius. 
The  reference  is  asserted  to  be  to  Can.  36  (xxxv.) 
and  Ixxiv.  (Gregory  being  an  untried  lay- 
man.)* 

Once  more,  in  a  provincial  synod  at  Con- 
stantinople, 394  A.D.,  it  was  determined  that  the 
deposition  of  a  bishop  must  not  be  merely  by  two 
or  three  bishops, — hisXh  wKeloyos  ffvy^ov  ^^, 
iral  r&y  rrjs  iirapx^^^t  icaidits  iral  ol  'ArooroKixol 
Kay6y9S  Zutpltrayro,  The  allusion  is  said  to  be 
to  CSan.  Apost.  Ixxiv. 

Of  late  years  not  much  has  been  done  by 
English  scholars  in  the  way  of  original  investiga- 
tion into  the  subject,  but  German  writers  have 
given  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  it  during  the 
present  century,  and  have  arrived  at  resalts 
widely  different  from  those  we  have  just  been 
considering.  Among  these  Von  Drey  and  Bickell 
stand  conspicuous.  The  former  seems  to  con- 
sider that  the  first  50  canons  were  collected  in 
the  early  part  of  the  5th  century,  partly  out  of 
decrees  of  post-Nicene  Councils,  partly  oat  of 
the  so-called  apostolical  constitutionB ;  and  that 
the  other  35  were  added  subsequently,  probably 

«  If  this  conid  be  considered  to  be  proved,  ft  would 
settle  the  point  that  the  OuKms  were  known  at  Rome, 
and  referred  to  by  popes  before  Dion^pdasls  t'erslcm  of 
them.  AndiftheLXXIVthbereaUylntenile^itwmiU 
show  that  more  than  50  were  then  recognised. 
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At  the  beginning  of  the  6th  centiuy,  when  the 
vhule  85  were  appended  to  the  constitutions.* 

Bidcell  while  adopting  a  similar  theory  does 
not  press  it  so  tar.    He  believes  the  collection  to 
hire  been  made  oot  of  like  materials  to  those 
»p«dfi«d  bj  Dnj,  hot  to  be  not  later  than  the 
emi  of  the  4th  oentory ;  and  holds  that  the  apos- 
U>licsl  canons  were  quoted  at  Chalcedon  (instead  of 
^<«ing  in  part  derired  from  the  decrees  of  that  Coun- 
(il  as  Drev  would  maintain),  and  possibly  also  at 
tphcsQS  sad  Constantinople,  448  (Qetch,  dea  Kir* 
r^eweeht$,  toK  i.  p.  83 ;  see  also  Hefele  Oonci' 
iiptujesch^  ToL  i.  p.  771).    Both  Von  Drey  and 
fi:ek«ll  Agree  in  denying  the  position  of  Bere* 
ri-i^  that  the  collection  was  made   not  later 
thtn  the  3rd  century,  and  was  composed  out  of 
'•OM  fde  previous  canons  thon  existing.    And 
^^I'v  meet  his  citations  by  denying  that  icay«i»y, 
^ffjiii  sad  sQch  like  words  always  imply  what 
w?  all  a  canon,  and  by  alleging  that  they  are 
Owl  in  early  times  of  any  generally  received 
m]«  in  the  Churdi«     Thus  xavitw  kwoirroXiKht 
n);ht  either  refer  to  some  direction  of  the  Apos- 
tles contained  in  the  Kew  Testament,  or  to  some 
trrlesiastical  practice    supposed  to    have  been 
orffinated  by  them,  and  to  have  their  authority. 
Thixs  Clezd.  Rom.  speaks  of  r6v  itpwiniwov  riis 
Xftrm^far  ovrov  Ku»6va  {Ep,  i.  41),  and  it  is 
fiot  to  be  supposed  that  he  can  here  allude  to 
3Qr  srnodical  decree.  Comp.  Iren.  Ad,  Haer.  i.  9 ; 
iMrcrates,  apud  Euseb.  Hiit»  Ecd,  v.  24 ;  Clem. 
Al. '^^nwn.  i.  350,  vi.  676,  rii.  753,  756,  764  (see 
il>o  the  instances  in  De  Lagarde  ReL  Jur,  EccL 
Alii.  pref.  p.  vL).    Accordingly  Bickell  would 
thm  interpret  (as  Dailltf  had  done  before  him) 
the  use  of  the  words  Kaphv  and  jcoyortfedf  p6fios^ 
la  caaon  15  of  Xeocaesarea,  and  in  canons  13, 15, 
IB,  of  XiccF     So    also  Cornelius  Ad  Fabium 

'  Tb«  Mlowing  table  fives  what  be  nippoees  to  be  the 
•t'ciBal  of  the  variDos  Caoooso- 

I,  U,VI,  VIU  XVIL.  xvim  XX^XXVU  XXXIU., 
XLVI,  XLVII,  XUX,  hU  LIL,  LJII,  LX,  LXIV.,  are 
tli  uken  fron  the  Apostolical  OoostitniionB ;  the  lint 
t:x  books  of  whk-h  he  comaders  aa  of  latter  half  of  3rd 
cmvtrj. 

LXXIX.  b  from  the  8th  book,  which  Is  later,  but 
K=fow  the  y«ar  32*. 
III.-XXiy.»and  LXXX.,  an  taken  from  the  NIcene 

VUL-XVL,  and  XXVIII,  and  XXXI.- XU..  fttwn 
tioKofABtlodi. 

ILW  LXX.,  LXXL,  from  iboee  of  Laodlcca. 

LIXV.  from  those  of  Oonstantloople,  ▲  a  381. 

XXriL  from  time  of  Cbostantinople.  a.d.  394. 

XXU.  LXVIL.  LXXIV.,  LXXXL.  LXXXIII..  from 
thoKofChalotdon. 

XIL  from  Keocaeaarea. 

XX7.  from  a  canookal  letter  of  BosiL 

LXIX.  and  LXX..  oat  of  the  vuppoaed  Epistle  of 
ISi^tiw.  M  PkUaddpH. 

Abont  a  third  of  the  Canons  Drey  treats  as  of  nnknown 
«fpiL  The  i«67K<  matter  of  many  of  tbem  he  coDStders 
Bay  be  more  aodeat,  bat  not  Id  the  form  qfccmont. 

As  to  the  distineCioa  said  to  be  apparent  between  the 
fan  MGuKusaad  the  rceidop.  see  BickelU  i.  M  and  236. 

'  Fer  «B  caamliiatloa  of  these  iutanoes  from  a  ooo- 
•iwT  print  er  ilew.  see  Berorfdie  (OmL  Can.  lib.  L  cap. 
^\  ftal  ihe  leader  thoald  notice  that  fai  Nfc  Can.  18, 
)» taexaeOj  tiaasiates  »«««^  oM-c  6  KOMtr  oCre  n  <rvr- 
^foA  vapdwM  bj  '  ncc  canooem  nee  ooosaetndincm 
««.*  and  orgifcu  the  words  wapk  nwom  mm,  wopa  ti^w 
« (he  aid  er  the  GanooL  He  andentaads  the  Gaaon  of 
^***''"^  ^bat  there  amst  be  seven  deaeona.  kctJL  rbv 
10  alUria  to  Ads  vL  (the  wiitlsn  law  of  Serip- 
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(Euseb.  vi.  43)  jcotA  rbp  Ti}t  liricAiiWaf  KwSva, 
and  Firmilian  Ad  CypHan,(tip,  75)  and  Cone  Are- 
lat.oanon  13,  **  ecclesiastica  regnla,"  and  comp. 
Enseb.  vi.  24.  Bickell  also  thns  interprets  the 
letter  of  Alexander  to  Heletins,  and  that  of 
Constantine,  which  as  we  have  8een(aa<«,  p.  114) 
Bereridge  takes  as  allusions  to  the  apostolical 
canons. 

In  short  Von  Drey  and  Bickell  maintain  that 
the  instances  brought  forward  by  Beveridge  are 
not  reallj  proofs  that  the  set  of  canons  called 
apostolical  are  there  quoted  or  referred  to,  but 
rather  that  allusion  is  made  to  broad  and  gene- 
rally acknowledged  principles  of  ecclesiastical 
action  and  practice,  whether  written  or  un- 
written (see  Bickell,  i.  p.  2,  and  p.  81,  82,  and 
the  notes).*  But  they  go  further  and  proceed 
to  adduce  on  their  side  what  they  consider  to  be 
a  positive  and  decisive  argument.  Many  canons 
of  the  Council  of  Antioch,  a.d.  341,  correspond 
not  only  in  subject  but  to  a  very  remarkable 
degree  in  actual  phraseology  with  the  apostolical 
canons.  Yet  they  never  quote  them,  at  least  eo 
nomine. 

The  following  table  gives  the  parallel  cases :— > 

Antioch  I.  compared  with  Can.  Apost  YIL 

II  i  VIII,  IX.,  X, 

"'       '•       "        ••   I  XU  XII..  xm. 

III.  It  i»  t»         jLV..  XVl. 

IV.  ,,  ,.  ,,       XXVIIl. 

V.  ,,  ,.  ff  A  A  AA. 

VL  ,,  „  .,       XXXIL 

vmviiL       ,,       „        ,,     XII..XXX1II 

*Am  gp  fp  ^^  JLaJLIV* 

A  Xs  mm  f  f  yt  9  9  A  JL^L  V  • 

XVIL,  "i  YTX VI 

vy  I  IT  3  •  •  ' »  •  •         AJVA.  w  X. 

JLa,  ,9  y.  gf  JL.mAVAX. 

AAI.  ff  t,  ,,         AlV. 

aA.X1.  .,  .,  .,  JLA^V. 

XXIH.  ».  ,,  ,,        LXXVL 

AAIV.  ,,  ,1  ,f  ALi. 

XXV XLK 
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On  this  state  of  facts  Von  Drey  and  Bickell 
maintain  that  the  apostolical  canons  are  ob- 
viously borrowed  from  those  of  Antioch,  while 
Beveridge  argues  that  the  converse  is  the  case. 
The  argument  turns  too  much  on  a  close  com- 
parison of  phrases,  and  of  the  respective  omis- 
sions, additions,  and  modifications,  to  admit  of 
being  presented  in  an  abridged  form.  It  will  be 
found  on  one  side  to  some  extent  in  Bickell,  vol. 
i.  p.  79,  et  8eq.j  and  p.  230,  et  seq.  (who  gives 

ture).  Some  might  poeaibly  contend  tliat  the  words  of 
the  Epistle  of  Aleicander  (swpra,  p.  1 U)  refer  to  2nd  Epist. 
John  10.  He  also  deals  with  a  Canon  of  AiMTra  (Can. 
2lX  which  menttons  that  h  wp^pot  opos  refused  com- 
munion, except  on  the  death-bed.  to  unchaste  women 
goUiy  of  abortion.  This  Beveridge  argnesdoes  not  mean  a 
*  Oanon  "  at  all,  bat  rather  a  decision  of  Church  disdpUne. 
Hefele,  on  the  other  hand,  thinks  it  allndes  to  a  Canon 
of  Elvira,  rvftiring  the  sacrament  to  sach  eoeH  at  death 
{ConcOienffeKk.  L  208). 

■  To  a  oerUin  extent.  Beveridge  discusses  thb  theory 
when  pat  forward  by  ••  Observator  "  (see  Cod.  Can.  lib.  i. 
e.  ll.p.  44X  end  appears  to  contend  that  tcmmv  is  not  nsed 
for  unwritten  law,  at  all  events  by  Oooncils  in  tbdr  de- 
crees. There  certainly  seems  some  apparent  distinction 
drawn  in  Nfe.  Can.  18,  ovrv  6  xokmv  ovrt  fi  avtn^w 
vopeSttMM. 

»  it  will  be  observed  that  all  the  ApostoHad  Canons 
except  one,  for  which  parallels  are  here  fonnd  in  thn 
Antioeih  decrei's.  ikU  within  the  first  SO :  and  the  parallel 
to  the  LXXVith  Oanon  is  very  farfetched. 

I  2 
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the  references  to  the  corresponding  parts  of  Von 
Drey's  work) ;  and  on  the  other,  in  Bereridge's 
Codex  Canonumy  lib.  i.  cap.  iv.  and  cap.  xi.,  and 
elsewhere  in  that  treatise.* 

As  a  general  rule  the  apostolical  canons  are 
shorter,  the  Antioch  canons  fuller  and  more  ex- 
press :  a  clrcamstance  which  leads  Bickell  to  see 
in  the  former  a  compendium  or  abridgment  of 
the  latter,  but  which,  according  to  Beveridge, 
proves  the  former  to  be  the  brief  originals,  of 
which  the  latter  are  the  subsequent  expansion. 

Beveridge  observes  with  some  force  that 
though  the  apostolical  canons  are  not  quoted  by 
name,  the  canons  of  Antioch  repeatedly  profess 
to  be  in  accordanee  with  previous  ecclesiastical 
rules,  whereas  the  apostolical  canons  never  men- 
tion any  rules  previously^  existing."  Still  the 
same  question  must  arise  here  as  in  relation  to 
the  canons  of  Nice,  viz.,  whether  the  allusion 
really  is  to  pre-existing  canons  of  councils,  or 
whether  the  terms  used  are  to  be  otherwise  ex- 
plained. And  as  regards  the  silence  of  the  apos- 
tolical canons  as  to  anything  older  than  them- 
selves, it  must  be  recollected  that  any  other 
course  would  have  been  self-contradictory.  They 
could  not  pretend  to  be  apostolic  and  yet  rely  on 
older  authorities.  Hence  even  had  such  refer- 
ences been  found  in  the  materials  of  which  they 
were  composed,  these  must  have  been  struck  out 
when  they  were  put  together  in  their  present 
shape. 

The  synod  of  Antioch  lying  under  the  re- 
proach of  Arianism,  it  may  seem  improbable  that 
any  decrees  should  have  been  borrowed  from  it. 
To  meet  this  objection  Bickell  urges  that  though 
the  Antioch  clergy  were  Arian,  the  Bishop  Me- 
letius  was  not  un-orthodox,  and  was  much  re- 
spected by  the  Catholics.  And  he  throws  out 
the  theory  that  the  apostolical  canons,  which 
shew  traces  of  Syrian  phraseology,  may  be  a 
sort  of  corpus  canonum  made  at  that  period  in 
Syria,  and  drawn  up  in  part  from  the  Antioch 
decrees,  in  part  from  the  apostolical  constitutions 
(which  shew  like  marks  of  Syrian  origin),  and 
in  part  from  other  sources.**  This  work,  it  is 
conjectured,  Meletius  brought  with  him  when 
he  came  to  the  Council  of  Constantinople  (where 
he  died)  in  381  A.D.,  and  introduced  it  to  the 
favourable  notice  of  the  clergy:  a  hypothesis 
which  is  thought  to  account  ^r  the  apostolical 
canons  being  cited  (as  Bickell  thinks  for  the  first 
time)  at  the  Provincial  Synod  of  Constantinople, 
A.D.  394. 

The  opinion  of  Hefele  may  be  worth  stating. 
He  thinks  that  though  there  is  a  good  deal  to  be 
said  for  the  theory  that  many  of  the  apostolical 
canons  were  borrowed  from  those  of  Antioch, 

b  The  suggestion  is  there  made  that  the  Coundt  sta- 
diously  re-enacted  certain  orthodox  canons,  in  order  to 
gain  a  good  repatation,  white  they  tfamst  Id  here  and 
there  a  canon  of  their  own  lo  framed  as  to  tell  against 
Athanasius  and  the  Catholics.  See  Cod.  Can,  lib.  1.  cap.  iv. 
oAfin. 

«  However,  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  37-39  Canons 
of  Laodicea,  which  closely  resemble  the  LXX.  and  LXXJ. 
Apostolical  Canonic  do  not  in  any  way  refer  to  them, 
tfaongfa  on  Beverldge^s  theory  the  A  post  Canons  must 
have  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Fathers  of  Laodice^ 

'  In  Can.  XXXVIL  the  Syro-Macedonian  name  of  a 
month,  Hyperberelaeus,  occurs  in  connexion  with  the 
time  for  the  aatumnal  ssrnod.  Similar  names  of  months 
oecor  In  Ap.  CtotuC  v.  17,  20,  and  at  vlii.  10.  Evadios, 
Bishop  of  Anttoch,  is  prayed  for  as  "  our  bishop." 


the  converse  is  quite  poesible,  and  the  point  hj 
no  means  settled.  In  regard  to  the  Comicil  of 
Nice,  it  would  appear,  he  thinks,  that  it  refers 
to  older  canons  on  the  like  subjects  with  those 
which  it  was  enacting.  And  it  is  by  no  means 
impossible  that  the  allusion  may  be  to  thoise 
which  are  now  found  among  the  apostolic  canons, 
and  which  might  have  e^dsted  in  the  Church 
before  they  were  incorporated  in  that  oollectioiu 
This  view  he  thinks  is  supported  by  a  letter  from 
certain  Egyptian  bishops  to  Meletius  at  the  com* 
mencement  of  the  4th  centnrv,*  in  which  thev 
complain  of  his  having  ordained  beyond  the 
limits  of  his  diocese,  which  they  allege  is  coxi> 
trary  to  ^  mos  divinus  "  and  to  '*  regula  eccle- 
siastica ;  **  and  renund  him  that  it  is  the  ^  lex 
patrum  et  propatrum.  •  •  •  in  alienis  paroeciis 
non  licere  alicui  episoopornm  ordinatlones  oele- 
brare."  The  inference,  Hefele  thinks,  is  almos»t 
irresistible  that  this  refers  to  what  is  now  the 
36th  (xxxv.)  Apostolical  Canon.  And  at  all 
events  he  appears  to  hold  with  BickcU  that  the 
apostolical  canons  are  referred  to  at  Ephesn^s 
Constantinople  (a.d.  448),  and  Chalcedon*  Bat 
such  a  view  falls  short  of  that  of  Beveridge. 

Coming  to  the  internal  evidence,  we  find  great 
stress  to  have  been  laid  by  Daill^  Von  Drey, 
Bickell,  and  others  on  the  contents  of  the  canons,  as 
distinctly  marking  their  late  date.  Thus  the  8th 
(vii.)  (as  to  Easter)  is  in  harmony  with  the  pre- 
sent interpolated  text  of  the  apostolical  consti- 
tutions, but  is  at  variance  with  what  Epiphanios 
read  there,  and  with  the  Syriac  didascalia  (see 
infra,  pp.  122, 123).  It  relates  to  the  settlement  of 
a  particular  phase  of  the  Easter  controversy  which 
did  not,  according  to  Hefele,  spring  up  until 
the  3rd  century  (Oonciiiengesch,  i.  303  and  776).' 
Moreover,  if  known  and  recognized  previous  to 
the  Council  of  Nice,  it  seems  extraordinary  that 
this  canon  should  not  have  been  mentioned  iq 
Constantine's  famous  letter  to  the  NiceneJFatbera 
on  the  Easter  Controversy  (Euseb.  Vita  Chnsi,  ill, 
18-20). 

Canon  27  (xxvi.)  hardly  savours  of  a  r^ry 
early  time.  On  this  canon  Beveridge  (Annoi,  in 
Can,  Aposty  gub  Canone  xxvi.)  cites  the  Council 
of  Chalcedon  (a.D.  451),  as  saying  that  in  many 
provinces  it  was  permitted  to  readers  and  singers 
to  marry ;  and  understands  it  of  those  provinces 
in  which  the  apostolical  canons  had  been  put  in 
force,  they  having  been,  he  says,  originally  passed 
in  different  localities  by  provincial  synods.  (See 
also  his  Jud,  de  Can,.  Apod,  §  xii.  in  Cotel.  toI.  i. 
p.  436.)  This  seems  to  derogate  somewhat  fronii 
the  general  reception  which  he  elsewhere  appears 
disposed  to  claim  for  them.  So  limited  an  opera- 
tion even  in  the  5th  century  is  scarcely  what  was 
to  be  expected  if  the  whole  collection  had  been 
made,  and  promulgated  a  century  and  a  half  be- 
fore. 

The  31st  (xxx.),  the  Ixxxi.,  and  Ixxxiii.,  all 
appear  to  speak  of  a  time  when  the  empire  was 
Christian  (see  Hefele,  vol.  i.  p.  783,  789 ;  Bic- 
kell, i.  80.).f 

•  Given  in  Ronth,  RtL  8acr.  vol.  ili.  pp.  381. 382. 

'  If  Hefele's  view  on  this  sul^ect  be  aooBpted.  Beveridge 
most  be  held  to  have  confnaed  the  special  point  here  ruled 
with  other  questions  in  dispute  In  the  Easter  oootrover^ 
iOod.  Can.  Ub.  2.  c.  UL). 

K  Von  Drey,  however,  points  out  that  it  ta  difflcolt  to 
sappoae  a  cooncil  under  the  emi^  would  sft  itself  so 
openly  against  the  emperor's  interforenor.    If  to,  some 
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The  35th  (xxxir.),  recogniziDg  a  kind  of  metro- 
politaa  anthoritj,  has  also  been  much  insisted 
00  by  Von  Drey  and  Bickell,  as  well  as  by  Daille, 
ia  proof  of  an  origin  not  earlier  than  the  4th 
centar7(dee  contra,  Bcr.  Cod,  Can,  lib.  2,  cap.r.)> 
The  4^th  suggests  the  remark  that  if  it  were  in 
exi^steooe  at  the  time  of  Cyprian,  it  would  surely 
kare  been  cited  in  the  controTersy  as  to  hn'etical 
baptism.  It  agrees  with  the  doctrine  of  the  apos- 
tolical constitutions  ri.  15,  and  according  to  some 
kxt  probably  been  taken  thence.  Bereridge  indeed 
obaerres  that  Cyprian  (^Epist.  to  Jubajanus)  does 
relr  on  the  decree  of  a  synod  held  under  the 
presidency  of  Agrippinus  (see  Jud,  de  Can,  Ap. 
$  XL  and  Cod,  Can,  lib.  3,  cap.  xii.).    This  de- 
cree be  leems  to  think  may  be  the  original  of 
onoa  46.    If  so,  however,  it  would  seem  to  shew 
tiw  local  and  partial  character  of  the  apostolical 
raooBs,  for  we  know  that  the  Roman  Church 
WId  at  this  rery  time  a  contrary  riew  (Comp. 
tb«  adnussions  of  Ber.  in  Jud,  de  Can,  §  xii.). 

Aj^n,  other  orders  besides  bishop,  priest,  and 
dtacon  appear  in  the  clerical  body.  We  have  sub- 
<ioooi»,  readers,  and  singers  (canon  43).*  Though 
the  feeond  of  these  is  found  in  Tertullian,  the 
fint  and  last  are  not  to  be  traced  further  back 
inan  the  middle  of  the  third  century. 

N'ot  to  mention  other  instances,  it  may  in  con- 
clarion  be  obserred  that  much  contest  has  taken 
I'lice  orer  the  list  of  canonical  books  in  the  last 
c-aon,  and  as  to  the  reference  therein  to  the  con- 
stitotions.    Beveridge  thinks  that  the  variation 
is  that  list  from  the  canon  of  Scripture  as  eventu- 
alij  settled,  u  a  proof  that  it  was  drawn  up  at 
ta  earlT  date  and  before  the  final  settlement 
was  made.    But  at  the  same  time  he  (somewhat 
iacoasistestly)  is  inclined  to  take  refuge  in  the 
tiKory  that  this  last  canon  has  been  interpolated. 
Here  again  it  would   be  vain   to  attempt  an 
abridgement  of  the  argument  (see  Cod,  Canon, 
lib.  2,  c  ix.  and  J%kL  de  Can.  Afost,  §  xvi.  et  seq.) 
Before  concluding,  the  opinions  of  one  or  two 
etber  writers  must  be  mentioned.    Krabbe  thinks 
that  at  the  end  of  the  4th  or  early  in  the  5th 
ftatoiy,  a  writer  of  Arian  or  Macedonian  ten- 
«ieacies  drew  up  both  the  8th  book  of  the  consti- 
ttttioiis  and  the  collection  of  canons,  the  former 
Wiag  composed  out  of  precepts  then  in  circulation 
}J>AtT  the  Apostles'  names,  with  many  additions  of 
hi  own,  the  latter  out  of  canons  made  in  different 
piaoe".  daring  the  2nd  and  3rd  centuries,  with 
—  ~ —         •  — . — 

<:i7int  mi^t  be  benoe  gained  for  tbe  theory  that  these 
anws  (Bi  tbe  pretpot  form,  at  all  events)  did  not  really 
«naitti«  from  aay  coonciL 

^  B^TCridge  observes  that  the  Apostolical  Canon  merely 
V^  of  tW  vfMTor  iui^Kowwt  whereas  tbe  corre- 
f(^>«Si«  Cinon  of  Antlocb  has  rbv  cr  rg  iiifrpoviXtt 
«M*ffrMr«  ntamwo¥\  tbe  latter  being  in  conformity 
vttb  tbe  naoie  metropolitan.  This  name  did  not  arise  till 
^itbeestwy;  and  he  therefore  thinks  the  Apostolical 
^^am  b  proved  to  be  the  older  of  the  two,  and  to  be 
^^^9  that  era.  Moreover  the  Canon  of  Antioch  pro- 
■**■  ftt  enactment  to  be  Kori,  jhw  apj^atbTvpoM  Jtpa- 
fWma  at  rwr  irwr^r  ritrnw  jcoj^mu  It  may  be  worth 
*^»wB  ttaU  there  Is  no  trace  of  a  primacy  among 
^>i*lw|«  ta  tbe  Apostolical  Oonstitntiona.  even  in  their 
pnantstita 

*  Sooctlnies  we  flnd  only  a  general  expressioo,  as  In 
^  » i\ttl.).  "bfch  rans  •;  ti«  twicKOtnt  fi  irpt<r^vT«po« 
'  "**■••»  ^  Ik  to5  mra^tSryov  tov  tcparurov ;  tbe  latter 
*«d«  Qoogprehendlng  tbe  other  orders,  and  being  appa- 
^7  ctrli^  equivalent  to  the  phrase  ^  oAmv  tov  «ara- 
'wcAiiptMyinGan.lS. 


the  mterpolation  of  the  7th  and  85th  canons 
forged  by  himself  (see  tJltxen,  p.  xvi.  pref.). 

Bunsen  attaches  much  importance  to  the  apos- 
tolical canons.  He  regards  them  as  belonging 
to  a  class  of  ordinances  which  were  ^  the  local 
coutumes  of  the  apostolical  Church,'*  i.  e,  if  not 
of  the  Johannean  age,  at  all  events  of  that  imme- 
diately succeeding.  Yet  such  **  never  formed 
any  real  code  of  law,  much  less  were  they  the 
decrees  of  synods  or  councils.  Their  collections 
nowhere  had  the  force  of  law.  Every  ancient 
and  great  church  presented  modifications  of  the 
outlines  and  traditions  here  put  together;  but 
the  constitutions  and  practices  of  all  churches 
were  built  upon  this  groundwork  "  (Christ,  and 
Mankindj  vol.  ii.  421).  Our  apostolical  canons 
served  this  purpose  in  the  Greek  Church.  The 
fiction  which  attributes  them  to  the  Apostles  is 
probably  ante-Nioene  (vol.  vii.  p.  373) ;  but  they 
are  now  in  an  interpolated  state. 

Internal  evidence  shews,  he  thinks,  that  the 
original  collection  consisted  of  three  chapters : — 
I.  On  ordination. 
II.  On  the  oblation  and  communion. 

III.  On  acts  which  deprive  of  official  rights 
or  offices. 

These  comprise,  with  some  exceptions,  rather 
more  than  a  third  of  the  whole.  To  these,  he 
says,  were^ppended,  but  at  an  early  date — 

IV.  On  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  bishop ; 
and  subsequently  when  the  collection  thus  ex- 
tended had  been  formed — 

v.  Other  grounds  of  deprivation. 

Canons  6  (v.)^  27  (xxvi.),  he  considers  fVom 
internal  evidence  to  be  interpolations.  Relying 
on  the  fact  that  the  Coptic  version  (to  which  he 
attaches  much  weight,  calling  it  '*The  Apos- 
tolical Constitutions  of  Alexandria")  omits 
canons  xlvii.,  xlviii.,  xlix.,  1.,  he  treats  these 
also  as  of  later  date.  Canon  35  (xxxiv.)  ho 
appears  to  consider  as  a  genuine  early  form  of 
what  subsequently  became  the  system  of  metro- 
politan authority. 

Coming  then  to  what  he  styles  "  The  Second 
Collection,  which  is  not  recognized  by  the  Roman 
Church,"  t.  e,  to  the  canons  not  translated  by 
Dionysius,  he  says  they  "bear  a  more  decided 
character  of  a  law  book  for  the  internal  dis- 
cipline of  the  clergy,  with  penal  enactments." 

Canon  Ixxxi.  is  a  repetition  and  confirmation 
of  one  in  the  first  collection,  viz.,  xx.  compared 
with  31  (xxx.).  This  and  canons  Ixxxiii.,  Ixxxiv., 
are  post-Nicene.  The  canon  of  Scripture  also  is 
spurious,  as  contradicting  in  many  points  the 
authentic  traditions  and  assumptions  of  the  eariy 
Church.  It  is  wanting  in  the  oldest  MS.,  the 
Codex  Barberinus  (Christianity  and  Mankind^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  227). 

t)^ltzen,  though  modestly  declining  to  express 
a  positive  judgment,  evidently  leans  to  the  view 
of  Bickell  that  the  Antiochene  decrees  were 
the  foundation  of  many  of  the  canons,  and  re- 
grets that  Bunsen  should  have  brought  up  agam 
the  theory  of  Beveridge,  which,  he  considers, 
"recentiores  omnes  hujus  rei  judices  refuta- 
verant "  (Pref.  p.  xvi.  note,  and  p.  xxi.). 

There  are  Oriental  versions  of  the  apostolical 
canons.  As  Bimsen  has  observed,  the  CSoptic  and 
Aethiopic  (the  former  being  a  very  late  but 
faith  ftu  translation  from  an  old  Sahidic  version^ 
see  Tattam's  Edition,  1848)  omit  certain  of  the 
canons  relating  to  heretical  baptism.    Except  ia 
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this  and  in  Can.  Izxxv.  they  do  not  differ  in  any 
important  degree  ^  Some  account  of  these  ver- 
sions, and  also  of  the  SrriaCy  may  be  seen  in  Bickell, 
voL  i.  append,  ir.  He  considers  eren  the  last- 
named  to  be  later  than  our  Greek  text,  and  that 
little  assistance  is  to  be  derived  from  them  (see 
p.  215);  others,  howerer,  as  Bmisen,  rate  them 
highly.    The  subject  deserves  further  inquiry. 

To  attempt  to  decide,  or  even  to  sum  up  so 
large  a  controversy,  and  one  on  which  scholars 
have  differed  so  widely,  would  savour  of  pre- 
sumption. It  must  suffice  to  indicate  a  few 
points  on  which  the  decision  seems  principally 
to  turn.  The  first  question  is,  Can  we  come  to 
Bereridge's  conclusion  that  a  corpus  canonum 
corresponding  to  our  present  collection,  and  pos- 
sessing a  generally  recognized  authority,  rmlly 
existed  in  the  3rd  century  ?  If  so,  much  weight 
would  deservedly  belong  to  it. 

But  if  an  impartial  view  of  Beveridge's  argu- 
ments should  be  thought  to  lead  merely  to  the 
conclusion,  that  a  number  of  canons  substanti- 
ally agreeing  with  certain  of  those  now  in  our 
collection,  are  quoted  in  the  4th  century,  and 
presumably  existed  some  considerable  time  pre- 
viously, we  find  ourselves  in  a  different  position. 

In  this  case  the  contents  of  our  present  col- 
lection may  possibly  be  nothing  more  than  de- 
crees of  synods  held  at  different  and  unknown 
times,*  and  in  different  and  uncertain  places,  not 
necessarily  agreeing  with  each  other,  and  not 
necessarily  acknowledged  by  the  Church  at  large, 
at  all  events  till  a  later  period.'* 

Again,  if  our  present  collection  as  a  whole  be 
not  shewn  to  be  of  the  3rd  century,  the  question 
at  once  arises  when  and  how  it  was  made,  and 
whether  any  modification  or  interpolation  took 
place  in  the  component  materials  when  they  were 
so  collected  together." 

If  it  be  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  digest  of  pre- 
existing canons  brought  together  from  various 
sources,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  how  far  the 
fact  that  any  particular  canon  is  authenticated 

^  In  ChQ.  LXXXV.  Uje  Coptic  omlU  Esther  from  the 
0.  T.  ond  puts  Judith  and  Toblt  In  pUoe  of  Maccabees, 
and  after  mentioning  the  16  Prophets,  it  goes  on :  "  These 
also  let  your  young  persons  learn.  And  out  of  the  Wis- 
dom of  Solomon  and  Esther,  the  three  Books  of  Maccabees, 
and  the  Wisdum  of  the  Son  of  Slrach,  there  it  mxuh  in- 
stmctfon."  In  S.  T.  it  adds  the  Aporalypse,  between 
Jude  and  the  Epietles  of  Clement,  and  tayi  ncthing  nAot- 
ever  about  the  eight  boofa  of  regulatunu.  **The  Acts" 
are  merely  mentioned  by  thst  name,  and  fuUow  the 
Gospels  ia  the  Usu 

1  Some  may»  no  doubt,  be  of  an  early  date :  tbos  Von 
Drey  admits  the  probable  antiquity  of  Can.  1,  Can.  10  (is.). 
Can.  11  (x.).  and  others.  See  notes  to  the  Canons  in 
Hefele's  ConcUiengeackichUj  vol.  1.  Append. ;  and  comp. 
Bickell,  vol.  1.  pp.  80,  81. 

■  Beveridge  spoiks  of  tlie  Apostolical  Canons  as  the 
work  "  not  of  one  but  of  many  synods,  and  those  held  in 
divers  plaoes"  (OmL  Can.  lib.  1,  cap.  li.).  He  thinks 
that  the  name  of  the  month  Hyperberetaeoa  in  Can. 
XXXVII.  shews  that  Canon  to  be  of  £a»tam  origin; 
while  he  argues  that  the  rule  as  to  Easter  in  Can.  VII. 
proves  that  Canon  to  Iwlong  to  the  Watem  Church, 
inasmuch  as  the  rule  in  question  doet  not  agree  with  the 
Oriental  practice  (Jud,  de  Can.  s.  12;  and  see  s.  27). 

"  As  to  admissions  of  interpolations,  aee  Be  v.  Jud.  de 
can,  ad  finem,  and  Cod.  Can.  in  Cotel.  vol.  ii.  Append, 
pp.  10,  73, 1 H.  Nor  can  it  be  (brgotten  that,  in  the  only 
shapes  in  which  ve  know  of  their  having  beon  collected, 
they  are  introduced  liy  the  untrue  pretext  of  being  the 
woids  of  the  Apostles  dictated  to  Qement 


by  being  cited  at  Nice  or  elsewhere,  in  any 
degree  authenticates  any  other  canon  not  so 
cited.  For  unless  some  bond  of  connexion  can 
be  shewn,  two  canons  standing  in  juxtaposition, 
may  be  of  quite  different  age  and  origin. 

These  considerations  have  been  principally 
framed  with  reference  to  the  a^;uments  of  Beve- 
ridge.  Of  course  if  the  views  of  Von  Drey  be 
adopted,  any  importance  to  be  attached  to  the 
canons  is  materially  diminished.  Up  to  a  certain 
point  Beveridge  certainly  argues  not  only  with 
ingenuity  but  force,  and  his  reasoning  does  not 
seem  to  have  received  its  fair  share  of  attention 
from  Von  Drey  and  BickelL*  Still,  after  allow- 
ing all  just  weight  to  what  he  advances,  a  careful 
consideration  of  the  points  just  suggested,  may 
perhaps  tend  to  shew  that  it  is  not  difficult  to 
see  why  controversialists  of  modem  times  have 
not  ventured  to  lay  much  stress  on  the  apos- 
tolical canons. 

But  there  is  another  reason  for  this.  No 
Western  church  can  consistently  proclaim  their 
authority  as  they  now  stand.  Protestant  churches 
will  hardly  agree,  for  instance,  to  the  rule  that 
one  who  was  ordained  unmarried,  may  not  after- 
wards marry,  nor  will  they  recognize  the  Mac- 
cabees as  a  canonical  book;  while  the  canons 
which  require  a  trine  immersion  in  bapUsm,  and 
the  repetition  of  baptism  when  performed  by 
heretics,  will  not  be  accepted  by  either  Protest- 
ant or  Roman  Catholic.' 

It  may  be  proper  to  add  that  the  canons  here 
discussed  are  not  the  only  series  extant  which 
claim  apostolical  authority. 

Thus,  for  instance,  besides  the  AutrcC^eir  rvr 
aylmp  iaroar^K^tv  wepl  x^H^^^oywVf  it^  *Iv- 
ToK^ov  and  Al  Siarttyol  ut  9iit  KKiifUwros  kou 
Kap6yf5  ^KKkiimeurrtKol  r&v  kylmp  k'woffT6Kmw 
(both  of  which  will  he  treated  of  in  connexion 
with  the  Apost.  Constitutions),  we  have  certain 
pretended  canons  of  an  apostolic  council  at  An- 
tioch  (the  title  being  rov  ieyiov  Up^pAprvpos 
na/u^(Xot»  4k  rjis  4p  *Ayrioxe^f  T&r  iLWOtrrdKa^v 
ovySioVf  TOUT*  iariw  kx  r»r  mnrciucmy  aibri»v 
KaM6vwp  fiepos  r&w  ^  a^ov  c6pc(^rr«v  cir  T^r 
'dpiywovs  filfiKtoHialy),  They  are  in  Bickell, 
i.  138,  and  LAgarde,  £eUg»  Juria  Eccles.  p.  18. 

We  also  find  another  set  of  apostolic  canons 
(<Spos  KtufoviKht  T&y  hrfUav  hxwrriKw)  also 
published  by  Bickell,  L  133,  and  Lagarde,  p.  36 
(and  of  which  the  latter  critic  says  that  it  is 
**nondum  theologis  satis  consideratum ") ;  and 
yet  again  a  curious  series  of  alleged  apostolic 
ordinances  (many  of  which  resemble  parts  of 
the  apostolical  constitutions),  in  three  ancient 
Syriac  MSS.,  one  translated  into  Greek  by  Lagarde 
(^Rel  Jur,  Ecd.  p.  89),  and  two  into  English,  with 
notes,  by  Cureton,  in  '  Ancient  Syriac  Documents, 

•  Yet  it  is  cirtainly  remarkable  that,  when  ve  first 
hear  of  these  Canons,  the  question  seems  to  be  whether 
they  sre  apostolic  or  apociyphal.  Tbe  view  that  Mtxy 
are  an  authentic  collection  oi  post-^)OstoUc  lyBodicsii 
decrees  does  not  seem  to  have  then  suggested  ItsdL 

p  Refined  distinctions  have  indeed  been  drawn  to  qua- 
lify the  apparent  sense  of  some  of  these  Canons  (see  Bev. 
Cod.  Can.  in  Cotel.  voL  U.  Append,  p.  100,  and  p.  130)  ; 
bat  the  dUBcalty  attending  them  has  probably  had  its 
share  in  preventing  their  full  recognition.  Hefele  speaks 
of  the  Csnon  on  Heretical  B^ftlsm  as  oontnuy  to  tl»e 
Roman  rule.  Can.  LXV1.  is  aUo  contrary  to  the  dkcv- 
pline  of  Rome;  but  not  lieing  in  the  first  50,  It  la  hrid 
apocryphal. 
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Klatiiig  to  the  Mrlittfe  ttUblishmtni  of  CSiristi- 
auitj  io  £deGsa,'  &c^  with  prefiice  by  W.  Wright, 
Loud.  1864^  It  appears  th*!  in  Cod.  Add.  14,173, 
tbl.  37|  ia  Brit.  M us.  this  document  is  quoted  as 
'-Caoons  of  the  Apostles." 

It  is  not  perhaps  a  wholly  unreasonable  hope 
that  further  researches  into  the  ecclesiastical 
M6S.  of  Syria  may  be  the  means  ,of  throwing 
more  light  on  the  perplCKing  questions  which 
sarronod  alike  the  apostolic  canons  and  the  apos- 
tolic constitutions,  both  of  them,  in  all  proba^ 
bilitj,  closely  connected  in  their  origin  with  that 
Chorcfa  sad  country.^ 

AvtioHties. — C^wiaiores  Magdeburg^  ii.  c.  7^ 

p.  544, 4c.   Fr.  Turrianus,  Pro  Canon*  Apott,  et 

Epfu  D«crd,  Potdif.  Apod,  Adtsrgui  Magd,  Centur. 

/>c/essM(Flor.  1572,  Lutetiae  1573),  Ub.  i.  P.  de 

Hires,  Cone.  Saoerd^  iii.  2.  J.  Dallaeus,  J)eP$eud- 

(i4graf)kia  Apod,,     Ub.    iii.     Pearsoni    Vindic, 

fjMi,  (in  Cotelerius,  PcUr,  Apod^f  rol.  ii.  app. 

p.  231X  pert  L  cap.  4i    Matt,  larroquanus  in 

AffK  (M,  ad  PtormniaMU  Fgnatii  Vindic,  (Rotho- 

ids;.  1674).    JBevtregii  Judidum  de  Can,  Afost, 

(aiCot«l,Pa/r.  A/«s<.,edit.  1724,  Tol.  i.  p.  432). 

B«Ter«gii  AdMtciiones  ad  Can,  Apod,  (Ibid,  p^ 

455).   Codex  Canonum  Ecclesiae  Univeraalia  Vtn- 

dkatus  a  GuL  Bereregio  (Ibid.  vol.  iu  app.  p.  1, 

aiki  Oxford  1S43.)  Bruaonis  Judicium  de  Auctore 

Carohwn  H  Condittdionwn  Apoddioomm  (Cotel. 

TvL  iu  app.  p.  177).     Proieg,  in  Ignatium  Jac, 

I'hirrii  (Ibid.  vol.  ii.  app.  p.  199),  see  cap.  vi. 

i^e^eabrecht,  Diu,  de   Can,  Ap.  d  Cod,  Ecc. 

U,sp^  Ratisb.  1828.     Krabbe,  De  Cod,  Can,  qui 

M-od.  dicMKtwTy  Eitt.  1829.    Yon  Drey,  NevLe 

Cntermch,  vber  die  Xondit,  wnd  Xanonei  der 

i/o«i.,Tiibingen  1832.    Bickell,  Getchiclde  de$ 

KinkenrechU,  Qiessen  1843,  vol.  i.   Hefele,  Con- 

cilieAgackickte,  Freiburg  1855,  rol.  i.  append. 

Biuuen,  ChridianOy  and  lianiamif  Lcadon  1854. 

Cltzea,  CondUvtionee  Apod.,  Suerinl  1853,  pre- 

tsce  If  2.    De  Uigarde,  Meiiquiae  Juris  Eccled- 

astici  Adiptitaimae,  1856.  [B.  S.] 

APOSTOLICAL  CONSTITUTIONS.  The 

'poetolical  constitutions  consist  of  eight  books. 
Th«ir  general  scope  is  the  discussion  and  regula- 
tion (not  in  the  way  of  concise  rules,  but  in 
dif  use  and  hortatory  language)  of  ecclesiastical 
iSain.  In  some  places  they  enter  upon  the 
prirate  behsTiour  proper  for  Christians;  in 
fther  parts,  in  connexion  with  the  services  of 
the  Chttrch,  they  Airnish  liturgical  forms  at 
tftDsiderable  length.*  A  large  share  of  the 
vhok  is  taken  up  with  the  subjects  of  the  sac- 
mnents,  and  of  the  powers  and  duties  of  the 

At  the  end  of  the  eighth  book,  as  now  com- 
ncnJr  edited,  are  to  be  found  the  apostolical 
caQoDs.  The«e  we  have  already  treated  of  in  the 
pr«Tiouj  trticle. 

'!})«  constitutions,  extant  in  MSS.  in  various 
!ibfari«s,*  sppear  during  the  middle  ages  to  have 
t<«a  practically    unknown.     When    in    1546, 

^  BiekeU,  bowcvcr.  warm  ns  that  tbe  fnilts  of  soch 
^^*vcb<s  most  be  used  with  csaUon,  on  aoooant  of  the 
^•Xfraial  way  in  wtuch  variona  pieces  are  put  to- 
pib*T  la  time  USS.  (toI  L  p.  218). 

•  Ttiew  belong  ccpedally  to  tbe  question  of  Litargies. 
'^  «ittBo«ttierefore  be  oonstdervd  at  lengtb  hereu 

^  Aa  acoovnt  of  tbe  1188.  to  given  in  tyitsen's  edition, 
xd  ^  Ugwde  in  Boasn's  CMd,  and  JknL,  voL  vL 


Carolus  Gapellus,  a  Venetian,  printed  an  epitome 
of  them  in  Latin  translated  from  a  MS.  found  in 
Crete,  Bishop  Jewell  spoke  of  it  as  a  work  '*  in 
these  countries  never  heard  of  nor  seen  betore.*' 
(Park.  Soc.,  Jew,,  i.  111.)  In  1563  Boviua  pub- 
lished a  complete  Latin  version,  and  in  the  ssune 
year  Turrianus  edited  the  Greek  text.  It  is  not 
expedient  here  to  pursue  at  any  length  the 
question  of  subsequent  editions,  but  it  may  be 
as  well  to  mention  the  standard  one  of  Cote- 
lerius in  the  Patres  ApodoUci  and  the  'Useful  and 
portable  modem  one  of  tXltzen  (Suerin,  1853). 
There  is  also  one  by  Lagarde,  Lipsiae,  1862. 

The  constitutions  profess  on  the  face  of  them 
to  be  the  words  of  the  Apostles  themselves 
written  down  by  the  hand  of  Clement  of  Rome. 

Book  1  prescribes  in  great  detail  the  manuen 
and  habits  of  the  faithful  laity. 

Book  2  is  concerned  chiefly  with  the  duties  of 
the  episcopal  office,  and  with  assemblies  for 
divine  worship. 

Book  3  relates  partly  to  widows,  partly  to  the 
clergy,  and  to  the  administration  of  baptiam. 

JBiook  4  treats  of  sustentation  of  the  poor,  of 
domestic  life,  and  of  vii^^ns. 

Book  5  has  mainly  to  do  with  the  subjects  of 
martyrs  and  martyrdom,  and  with  the  rules  for 
feasts  and  fasts. 

Book  6  speaks  of  schismatics  and  heretics,  and 
enters  upon  the  question  of  the  Jewish  law,  and 
of  the  apostolic  discipline  substituted  for  it,  and 
refers  incidentally  to  certain  customs  and  tradi- 
tions both  Jewish  and  QentUe. 

Book  7  describes  the  two  paths,  the  one  of 
life,  the  other  of  spiritual  death,  and  follows  out 
this  idea  into  several  points  of  daily  Christian 
life.  Then  follow  rules  for  the  teaching  and 
baptism  of  catechumens,  and  liturgical  pre- 
cedents of  prayer  and  praise,  together  with  a  list 
of  bishops  said  to  have  b^n  appointed  by  the 
Apostles  themselves. 

Book  8  discusses  the  diversity  of  spiritual 
gifts,  and  gives  the  forms  of  public  prayer  and 
administration  of  the  communion,  the  election 
and  ordinations  of  bishops,  and  other  orders  in 
the  Church,  and  adds  various  ecclesiastical  regu- 
lations. 

This  enumeration  of  the  contents  of  the  books 
is  by  no  means  exhaustive — ^the  style  being 
di£fuse,  and  many  other  matters  being  incident- 
ally touched  upon — but  is  merely  intended  to  give 
the  reader  some  general  notion  of  the  nature  of 
the  work. 

From  the  time  when  they  were  brought  again 
to  light  down  to  the  present  moment,  great 
differences  of  opinion  have  existed  as  to  the  date 
and  authorship  of  the  constitutions. 

Turrianus  and  Bovius  held  them  to  be  a 
genuine  apostolical  work,  and  were  followed  in 
this  opinion  by  some  subsequent  theologians,  and 
notably  by  the  learned  and  eccentric  Whiston, 
who  maintained  that  (with  the  exception  of  a 
few  gross  interpolations)  they  were  a  record  of 
what  our  Saviour  himself  delivered  to  his 
Apostles  in  the  forty  days  after  his  resurrection, 
and  that  they  were  committed  to  writing  and 
were  sent  to  the  churches  by  two  apostolic 
councils  held  at  Jerusalem,  a.d.  64  and  a.d.  67, 
and  by  a  third  held  soon  after  the  destruction 
of  tbe  city. 

On  the  other  hand  Baronins,  Bellarmine  and 
Petavius  declined  to  attach  weight  to  the  Con- 
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sUtutions,  while  Daill^  and  Blondel  fiercely  at- 
tacked their  genuineness  and  authority. 

Whiflton's  main  argument  was  that  the  early 
Fathers  constantly  speak  of  itSmrKo^la  iwo- 
aroKiK^,  8iari|ei5,  ^tarayat,  9tardytupra  r&y 
iiToffriKwVs  Ktuf^v  rris  Ktirovpyias,  Kwiav  tiJj 
iiKrfitiast  and  so  forth,  which  is  true ;  but  he 
has  not  proved  that  these  expressions  are  neces- 
sarily used  of  a  definite  book  or  books,  and  fax 
less,  that  they  relate  to  what  we  now  have  as 
the  so-called  Apostolical  Constitutions. 

it  will  be  well  to  look  at  some  of  the  chief  of 
these  passages  from  the  Fathers. 

We  may  begin  with  the  words  of  Irenaeua  in 
the  fragment  first  printed  by  Pfaff  in  1715.  ol 
rats  H^vrdpeus  r&p  iiwoirT6\aev  dtcrnl{c0'i  irapn' 
KoXouOriKms  Xvwri  t6v  icOptov  viav  irpoa^pkp 
iv  rp  HOAvf  ZioB^Kp  KoBetmiKtyai  KoriL  r6 
MaXaxioy  k,  r.  A. 

Professor  Lightfoot  Is  disposed  to  see  here  a 
reference  to  the  apostolical  constitutions,  but 
does  not  recognise  the  Pfaflian  fragments  as 
genuine.*:  (Lightfoot  On  Epist.  to  P/Uiippians, 
London,  1868,  pp.  201,  202.)  But  if  the  genu- 
ineness be  admitted,  the  reference  is  surely  in 
the  highest  degree  rague  and  uncertain.  There 
is  no  evidence  that  the  ordinances  spoken  of 
(whatever  they  were)  were  to  be  found  in  any 
one  particular  book — still  less  is  there  apy thing 
to  identify  what  is  spoken  of  with  the  apostolical 
constitutions  either  as  we  now  have  them,  or 
under  any  earlier  and  simpler  form.  Moreover, 
it  appears  singular  that  if  the  Constitutions  were 
really  what  the  writer  was  relying  on,  he  should 
not  quote  some  passage  from  them.  Instead  of 
this,  he  goes  on  to  cite  the  Revelation,  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans,  and  the  Epbtle  to  the  Hebrews, 
almost  aa  if  these  contained  the  Hiard^tis  in 
question.  What  is  meant  by  the  word  it^tfMu 
it  seems  very  difficult  to  say  with  certaintv. 

Origen  speaking  of  fasting  (in  his  10th  Homily 
on  Leviticus)  says,  *'  Sed  est  et  alia  adhuc  re- 
ligiosa  (jejunandi  ratio],  cujus  laus  qttorundcan 
apostolorum  Uteris  praedicatur.  Invenimus  enim 
iu  quodam  libeUo  ab  apostolis  dictum,  Beatus 
est  qui  etiam  jejunat  prae  eo  nt  alat  pauperem. 
Hujus  jejunium  valde  acceptum  est  apud  Deum 
et  revera  digne  satis :  imitatur  enim  ilium  qui 
animam  suam  posuit  pro  fratribus  suis." 

The  terms  in  which  Origen  introduces  this 
citation  do  not  seem  very  appropriate  to  such  a 
work  as  the  Constitutions,  nor  in  point  of  fact 
do  the  words  (which  seem  meant  as  an  exact 
quotation)  occur  in  it.  There  is  indeed  (Book 
V.  1)  a  general  exhortation  to  fast  in  order  to 
give  the  food  to  the  saints,  but  the  passage  has  a 
primary  reference  (at  all  events)  to  paints  im- 
prisoned on  account  of  the  faith.  There  is,  there- 
fore, a  considerable  divergence  between  the  words 
in  Origen  and  those  in  the  Constitutions;  and 
we  are  hiirdly  justified  in  seeing  any  reference  to 
the  latter  in  the  former.^ 

•  Hilgenfdd  eppeare  to  take  a  like  vif  «r,  both  as  to  the 
Apo6U>Iical  Constttu lions  being  bitendeii,  sod  as  to  the 
poMage  not  being  genuine.  {Nov.  Tat  extra  Canon,  reeqtt. 
Faitcic.  {v.  pp.  83,  64.)  Bunsen  tiunks  the  Fragment  ge- 
nuine, and  that  it  rerers  to  some  early  "  Ordinances,"  not 
necessarilj  the  same  as  we  now  have :  Christ  aand  Man., 
vol.  ii.  p.  398,  et  aeq. 

*  PriroA  facie,  too, "  literae  quorundam  apoitolonini "  Is 
not  an  apt  designation  of  a  work  professing  to  represent 
the  joint  decrees  of  all. 


A  later  treatise  entitled  '  De  Aleatoribus,'  ef 
unknown  date  and  authorship,  ernmeoosly  as- 
cribed to  Cyprian,  refers,  to  a  passage  *<in  doc* 
trinis  apostolorum,"  relating  to  Chordi  discipUne 
upon  offenders.  Here  again  no  effort  has  suc- 
ceeded in  tracing  the  words  of  the  citation  either 
in  the  constitutions  or  in  any  known  work. 
There  is,  indeed,  a  passage  of  a  similar  effect 
(liook  ii.  c.  39),  but  the  actual  language  is  not 
the  same ;  and  a  similarity  of  general  tenor  v 
not  much  to  be  relied  upon,  inasmudi  as  the 
subject  in  hand  Is  a  very  common  one. 

We  come  now  to  Eusebius.  In  his  list  of 
Books,  after  naming  those  generally  allowed,  and 
those  which  are  &KriAc7^Aicrox,  he  goes  on, — ^  We 
must  rank  as  spurious  (i^^^oi)  the  account  of  the 
*  Acts  of  Paul,'  the  book  called  <  The  Shepherd,' 
and  the  '  Revelation  of  Peter/  and  besides  these, 
the  epistle  circulated  under  the  name  of  *  Bar- 
nabas,' and  what  are  called  the  'Teachings  ef 
the  Apostles '  (Tc«y  &iro<rr^X«y  a*  \9y6yutvai  It- 
Saxa^y  and  moreover,  as  I  said,  the  'Apocalypse 
of  John,'  if  such  an  opinion  seem  correct,  which 
some  as  I  said  reject,  while  others  re^on  it 
among  the  books  generally  received.  We  nay 
add  that  some  have  reckoned  in  this  division  the 
Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews,  to  which  those 
Hebrews  who  have  received  [Jesus  as]  the  Christ 
are  especially  attached.  All  these  then  will  be- 
long to  the  class  of  controverted  books."  (Eofieb. 
Hist,  Ecd.  iiL  25.) 

The  place  here  given  to  the  Itlaxoi  (even 
supposing  them  to  be  the  constitutions)  is  in- 
consistent with  their  being  held  a  genuine  work 
of  the  Apostles.  It  speaks  of  them,  however,  as 
forming  a  well-known  book,  and  from  the  con- 
text of  the  passage,  they  seem  to  be  recognised 
as  orthodox ;  but  there  is  nothing  to  identify 
them  directly  with  our  present  collection. 

Athanasius,  among  books  not  canonical,  but 
directed  to  be  read  by  proselytes  for  instruction 
in  godliness,  enumerates  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon, 
the  Wisdom  of  Sirach,  Esther,  Judith,  Tobias, 
and  what  he  styles  HtZax^  KdKoviiini  rwv  diro- 
crroXwv.  The  same  remarks  obviously  apply  to 
this  Father  as  to  Eusebius  (Op.  S,  Athan.  i.  963, 
Ed.  Bened.). 

The  language  of  neither  of  them  indicates  that 
the  work  in  question  was  looked  upon  as  an  aa- 
thoritative  collection  of  Church  laws.  Lagarde 
denies  that  either  of  them  is  to  be  considered 
OS  quoting  any  book  of  our  constitutions,  laying 
much  stress  on  the  distinction  between  8t8ax<u 
and  8iaT(£|cif  or  Biarayal  kwotrroKoty,  (Bunsen. 
Christ,  and  Man,^  vol.  vi.  p.  41.*)  Bunsen,  how- 
ever, himself  is  inclined  to  see  here  a  real  refer- 
ence to  a  primitive  form  of  the  constitutions. 
{Pnd.  vol.  ii.  p.  405.) 

We  now  come  to  Epiphanius,  who,  writing  at 
the  close  of  the  4th  century,  has  numerous 
explicit  references  to  the  Steiro^is  of  the  Apostle:*, 
meaning  thereby  apparently  some  book  of  a 
similar  kind  to  that  which  we  now  have.  His 
view  of  its  character  and  authority  is  to  be  found 
in  the  following 'passage : — 

"For  this  purpose  the  Andiani  themselves 
[a  body  of  heretics]  allege  the  Constitution  of 
the  Apostles,  a  work  disputed  indeed  with  the 

•  In  this  work  liSgarde  writes  under  Um  naane  fS 
Boetilchcr,  which  he  has  since  diangcd  for  family  reawiis 
to  I^ts^rdc. 
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najoritr  [of  Chiisiians]  yet  not  worthy  of  re- 
jection.' For  all*  canoniod  order  is  contained 
theieia,  and  do  point  of  the  faith  is  falsified,  nor 
yet  of  the  oonfession,  nor  yet  of  the  adminis- 
tratire  srstem  and  role  and  faith  of  the  Church." 
{Uoer.  70,  No.  10 ;  comp.  also  Ihid,  No.  11,  12  ; 
75.  No.  6;  80,  No.  7.) 

Bat  wImu  we  examine  his  citations,  we  find 
tii.%t  none  of  them  agree  exactly  with  oar  present 
teit,  while  some  of  them  vary  from  it  so  widely, 
tiiat  they  can  be  connected  with  it  only  by  the 
supposition  that  they  were  meant  to  be  made  ad 
seobum  not  ad  literam.  Even  this  resource  fails 
m  a  fiunons  passage,  immediately  following  that 
jtt>t  cited,  where  Epiphanius  quotes  the  consti- 
tutions as  directing  Easter  to  be  observed  ac- 
ocnling  to  the  Jewish  reckoning,*  whereas  in  our  | 
prej«at  copies  they  expressly  enjoin  the  other 
*rrt«m.    (See  Book  r.  17.) 

In  a  work  known  as  the  '  opus  imperfectum  in 
Matthaeum,'  once  ascribed  to  Chrysostom,  but 
fr^w  considered  to  hare  been  the  production  of 
io.  anknown  writer  in  the  5th  century,  there  is 
a  distinct  reference  to  *^the  8th  book  of  the 
dpoatolic  canons."  And  words  to  the  efiect  of 
itiQ&e  quoted  are  found  in  the  second  chapter. 
Another  citation,  howerer,  in  the  same  writer 
auBot  be  rerified  at  all. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  pursue  the  list  further. 
From  this  time  forwards  references  are  found 
nrhich  can  be  verified  with  more  or  less  exactness, 
ADii  in  the  year  692  the  council  of  Constantinople, 
known  as  Quinisextum,  or  the  Trullan  coxmcil, 
lud  the  work  under  their  consideration,  but  came 
to  a  formal  decision,  refining  to  acknowledge  it 
a.<  Authoritative  on  account  of  the  extent  to  which 
it  had  been  interpolated  by  the  heterodox. 

It  appears  then  that  we  must  conclude  that 
there  is  no  sufficient  evidence  that  the  Church 
^eQerally  received  as  of  undoubted  authority  any 
ocikction  of  constitutions  professing  to  have 
come  from  the  Apostles  themselves,  or  at  least 
to  be  a  trustworthy  primitive  record  of  their 
di^cisions.  Even  Epiphanius  bases  his  approbation 
01  the  work  of  which  he  speaks  on  subjective 
grr'uads.  He  refers  to  it,  because  he  thinks  it 
orthodox,  but  admits  that  it  was  not  received  as 
s  binding  authority.  Yet  had  such  a  work 
existed,  it  should  seem  that  from  its  practical 
chsncter  it  must  have  been  widely  known,  per-' 
petoally  cited,  and  generally  acted  upon. 

Indeed  that  the  so-called  apostolic  constitu- 
tioiu;,  as  they  now  stand,  are  not  the  production 
of  the  Apostles  or  of  apostolical  men,  will  be 
cl«ar  to  most  readers  from  their  scheme  and  con- 
tents. **  Apostles,"  says  the  author  of  an  article 
on  the  subject  in  the  *  Christian  Remembrancer  ' 
in  1854,  ^  are  brought  together  who  never  could 
have  been  together  in  this  life :  St.  James,  the 
^eater  (after  he  was  beheaded),  is  made  to  sit 
in  coQDcil  with  St.  Paul  (Lib.  vi.  c  14),  though 
elsewhere  he  is  spoken  of  as  dead  (Lib.  v.  c.  7). 
Thus  assembled,  they  condemn  heresies  and 
heretics  by  name  who  did  not  arise  till  after 


'  Ti|r  THT  uMovroiimp  iiira^iVf  o9<ray  ficv  toIc  7oA- 

H  T^  vcptTOfiiif  Iter*  avTwr  ofia  wovtlrt.  And  he  addit : 
lla^TMc  «ro«rdAoc<2i  to  pirror  it'offcoyoiovni^cipcTAt, 
^  <n«Mpr«pomri  Acyorrcc  ort  Kay  t«  vXavi^fiStv^  fii|6« 


their  death  (Lib.  vi.  c  8);  they  appoint  the 
observance  of  the  days  of  their  death  (Lib.  viii. 
c.  33),  nay,  once  they  are  even  made  to  lay 
*  These  are  the  names  of  the  bishops  whom  we 
ordained  in  our  lifetime '  (Lib.  viii.  c.  47)." 

Most  persons  will  also  be  of  opinion  that  there 
is  a  tone  about  the  constitutions  themselves 
which  is  by  no  means  in  harmony  with  what  we 
know  of  apostolic  times.  Thus  for  instance,  the 
honour  given  to  the  episcopate  is  excessive  and 
hyperbolical. 

o&roT  [i.e.  h  MaKoicos]  hiAWP  ^offik^hs  koI 
dvrcUmit*  ofhot  dfivK  ixiytios  %%6s  fivrh  B*6y, 
6s  6^tl\u  rijt  Tap*  &fiwy  rifi^i  awoXovcir  (citing 
Ps.  Ixxxii.  6  and  Exod.  xxii.-xzviii.  in  LXX.). 
'O  y^p  MffKoros  irpoKoB^CivBv  ifi&¥  &s  ^eov 
&|ff  rertfifindvost  f  Kpoerti  rod  icXiipou  iced  rov 
AaoS  wovrdt  &px*i  (Book  ii.  26;  comp.  also 
Book  ii.  33). 
And  in  Book  vi.  2  we  read : — 
ei  yitp  6  fia4n\9vatv  4Tty€ip6fi€yos  KoKdfffwf 
i^ios,  khv  vl6s  f^  kKff  ^i\ov   ir6atp  fiaXXov  6 
hptvaiv  iwayiardfitpos ;    "Oatp   ykp  itpwffvvri 
fia<rt\9ias   i^i^ivwv,   Ttpl    ^X^'    Ix<'v0'a    r6v 
kyAva^  roffoir^  koI  fiapvripoy  Ix^*  ''^'^  nftM^ 
piaof  6  ToArr^  roKfi'iiffas  imofiftartlv,  Ijfictp  6  r^ 

A  system,  too,  of  orders  and  classes  in  the 
Church  stands  out  prominently,  especially  in  the 
8th  book,  of  which  there  is  no  trace  in  the  ear- 
liest days  (see  Bickell,  voL  i.  p.  62).  Thus  we 
have  subdeacons,  readers,  &c,  with  minute  direc- 
tions for  their  appointment.  Ceremonies  also  are 
multiplied.  The  use  of  oil  and  myrrh  in  baptism 
is  enjoined  (Book  vii.  22),  and  the  marriage  of 
the  clergy  after  ordination  is  forbidden  (vL  Vjy, 

We  must  therefore  feel  at  once  that  we  have 
passed  into  a  different  atmosphere  from  that  of 
Clement's  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  and  that 
the  connection  of  Clement's  name  with  the  work 
must  be  a  fiction,  no  less  than  the  assertion  that 
he  wrote  its  contents  at  the  mouth  of  the  apos- 
tles. Even  those  who  think  that  they  trace 
something  like  the  origin  of  such  a  system  in  the 
letters  of  Ignatius  must  allow  that  it  Is  here 
represented  in  a  state  of  development  which 
must  have  required  a  considerable  period  of  time 
to  bring  about. 

The  questions,  however,  still  remain  : — 

To  what  date  are  we  to  assign  the  work  in  the 
form  in  which  it  now  exists  ? 

Can  we  show  that  it  was  in  any  degree  formed 
out  of  pre-existing  materials  ? 

Bishop  Pearson  ^  and  Archbishop  Usher  regard 
the  variations  between  the  citations  of  Epipha- 
nias,  and  what  we  read  in  our  present  copies  of 
the  constitutions,  as  conclusive  evidence  that 
there  have  been  alterations  and  interpolations  on 
a  large  scale  since  the  time  of  that  Father,  and 
the  latter  of  these  writers  thinks  that  the  same 
falsifier  has  been  at  work  here,  who  expanded  the 
shorter  epistles  of  Ignatius  into  the  so-called 
longer  epistles. ' 

h  Comp.  Ueher,  In  CoteL  ralr.  ApoH,  voL  IL  p.  220, 
edit  1124. 

i  rind.  Ignat.  Port  1.  c  4  prope  Bn.  And  see  the 
opinion  of  Deverldge.  Cod.  Can.  lib.  2,  cap.  Ix. 

j  CoteL  Pair.  Ap.  voL  ii.  Append,  p.  228.  Bickell  has 
collected  some  instances  of  correBpoodeooe  in  phraseology 
between  the  Ignation  Epistles  and  the  ConsHtuiions  as 
they  stand,  which  the  reader  may  refer  to  in  order  to 
examine  Ihc  probaWllty  of  the  latter  tbeoiy  (ffoo/i.  des 
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According  to  Pearaon,  we  shonld  probably 
attribute  the  work  in  its  existing  form  to  about 
the  middle  of  the  5th  century,  while  Usher  re- 
fuses to  place  it  higher  than  the  6th  century.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  could  suppose  that  Epipha- 
nins  quoted  loosely,  and  that  the  book  which  he 
had  may,  with  occasional  exceptions,  have  re- 
sembled in  substance  what  we  now  have,''  we 
should  be  able  to  put  its  antiquity  somewhat 
higher.  But  whaterer  conclusion  may  be  come 
to  on  this  point,  there  is  no  satisfactory  evidence 
to  warrant  its  being  assigned  to  any  period  suffi- 
ciently early  to  make  it,  as  it  stands,  an  authority 
as  to  apostolic  usage. 

But  the  question  still  remains.  Can  we  trace 
its  oompmition,  and  in  any  degree  identify  the 
materials  out  of  which  it  has  been  put  together  ? 

That  the  work  was  a  pure  and  simple  forgery 
is  improbable.  Such  was  not  the  course  which 
matters  took  in  early  days ;  nor  would  the  mea- 
sure of  acceptance  which  it  obtained  be  easily  ac- 
counted for  on  this  theory. 

Moreover  it  contains  passages  which  seem 
manifestly  to  belong  to  an  early  age.  Thus  in 
case  of  quarrels  the  Christian  is  recommended 
to  seek  reconciliation  even  at  a  loss  to  himself, 
icol  fiii  kpx^^^^  ^''^  Kpiriipiov  iBuixSy  (book  ii. 
c.  45)^ — ^words  which  at  all  events  savour  of  a 
time  before  the  empire  was  Christian.  So  again, 
the  secular  judges  are  said  to  be  40yiKol  Kcd  oh 
yiy^tTKom-fs  6f6rrirn.  So  also  martyrdom  and 
persecution  on  account  of  Christianity  are  spoken 
of  as  by  no  means  exclusively  belonging  to  the 
past  (see  Lib.  5,  init.  et  alibi). 

And  to  mention  but  one  more  point,  the  charge 
of  Arianism,  which  was  at  one  time  freely  brought 
against  the  constitutions,  and  used  to  prove  that 
they  had  been  corrupted,  if  not  forged,  by  here- 
tic8,l  has  in  later  days  been  sometimes  made  the 
ground  of  an  opposite  inference.  It  is  thought  by 
some  modem  writers  merely  to  show  that  the 
phrases  excepted  against  date  from  a  time  before 
the  controversy  arose,  and  when  therefore  men 
spoke  with  less  of  dogmatic  exactness. " 

Perhaps  it  is  possible  to  go  even  a  step  further, 
at  all  events,  by  way  of  not  unreasonable  conjec- 
ture. We  have  seen  that  Whiston  relied  on  a 
number  of  places  in  which  the  early  Fathen 
speak  of  SiSaxol,  8i5mriraXfai,  9iard^us  rwp  &iro- 
&r6XMVi  and  some  years  before  Whiston  wrote. 
Bishop  Pearson  (in  his  Vindidae  fgnattanae) 
had  suggested  the  idea  that,  so  far  as  such  ex- 
pressions really  referred  to  any  specific  works  at 
all,  they  were  to  be  understood  of  smaller,  more 
ancient,  and  more  fragmentary  treatises,  of  a 
kind  not  rare  in  the  Primitive  Church,  professing 
to  contain  the  words  of  the  apostles  or  of  aposto- 
lical men  on  matters  of  doctrine  and  Church 
order.  Some  of  these  were  the  production  of  here- 
tics, some  were  of  an  orthodox  character.  Those 
which  related  to  doctrine  were  called  didascaliae, 

Kirdienrechtt,  vol.  i.  p.  58,  note).  Pearaon  takes  a  some- 
whst  different  view,  Vind.  Jgnat.  nbi  supra. 

^  Oomp.  Bickell,  i.  pp.  57,  58,  note.  Epfphanias,  how- 
ever, never  quotes  from  the  1th  ur  Bth  book^  which  on 
any  theory  are  doabtless  of  later  date. 

1  See  for  Inntance  Le  Clercs.  in  Cotel.  Patr.  Apn$t.  vol.  II. 
App.  p.  492,  et  Bcq.;  and  Bruno,  ibid.  p.  177,  et  seq. 
Indeed  Pbotios  and  the  TruUan  Council  h:id  insinuated 
the  same  accusation  (Bibliotk.  Can.  11*2, 113). 

•"  See  Hckell,  p.  58,  note,  p.  61,  and  p.  89,  note.  Cooip. 
Boll,  Dtf,  ltd.  yic.  lib.  2,  c.  3,  $  8. 


those  which  gave  rules  of  ritual  or  dJadpliDe, 
hurd^us  or  Constitutiones.  These  works,  writtea 
at  different  times  und  in  different  parts  of  the 
Church,  furnished  (as  Pearson  supposes)  the  mate- 
rials to  the  compiler,  who,  with  many  alterattons 
and  interpolations  formed  out  of  them  our  present 
constitutions  (  Vindic,  Ignatn  Part  i.  c  4). 

Other  critics  have  spoken  in  terms  which  seem 
rather  to  point  to  a  gradual  accretion,  added  to 
from  time  to  time  to  express  the  Church  system 
as  developed,  and  modified  at  the  periods  when 
such  additions  were  respectively  made.  Thns 
Lagarde  says,  ^  Communis  rirorum  doctorum  fere 
omnium  nunc  invaluit  opinio,  cas  [Constitutiones] 
saccule  tertio  clam  succrevisse  et  qunm  sex  ali- 
quando  libris  absolutae  fuissent,  septimo  et  octavo 
auctas  esse  postea "  {Reliq.  Juris  JEccles.  Antiq. 
1856). 

That  the  work  as  we  have  it  is  a  composite 
one  is  indeed  manifest  enough  ^  i^om  the  general 
want  of  internal  unity,  method,  or  connexion ; 
the  difference  of  style  in  the  various  portions,  and 
sometimes  statements  almost  contradictory ;  the 
same  topics  being  treated  over  and  over  again  in 
different  places ;  besides  a  formal  conclusion  of 
the  end  of  the  sixth  book,  and  other  indications 
of  their  being  distinct  works  joined  together " 
(^Christ.  Hemmtbr.  ubi  supra). 

In  the  Paris  Library  is  a  Syriac  MS.  called  the 
Didascalia  or  Catholic  doctrine  of  the  12  Apos- 
tles and  holy  disciples  of  our  Saviour.  It  con- 
tains in  a  shorter  form  much  of  the  substance  of 
the  first  six  books  of  the  constitutions,  but  with 
very  great  omissions,  and  with  some  variations 
and  transpositions. 

Its  contents  were  printed  in  Syriac  by  De  La- 
garde  (without  his  name)  in  1854 :  and  the  same 
critic,  in  the  6th  vol.  of  Bunsen's  Chrigtianity  and 
Mankind,  has  published,  1st,  our  present  text, 
with  what  he  states  to  be  the  variations  of  the 
Syriac ;  and  2nd,  a  shorter  Greek  text  or  '  Didas- 
calia Purior,'  founded  on  the  Syriac. «» 

Bickell,  who,  however,  when  he  wrote  had 
only  seen  extracts,  thought  this  Syriac  MS.  a 
mere  abridgement  of  the  larger  work,  and  there- 
fore posterior  in  date  to  it,  and  adding  little  to 
our  knowledge. 

But  Bunsen  (jChridianity  and  Mankind,  vol  i.  p. 
X.),  Lagarde  {Rel.  Jur.  JSccl,  Ant,  pref.,  p.  iv.),  and 
the  author  of  the  article  in  the  Utristian  Hemem- 
brancer  1854,  all  agree  that  we  have  here  an 
older  and  more  primitive,  if  not  the  original 
work.  Hilgenfeld  says,  '*  Gquidem  et  ipse  Syria- 
cam  Didascaliam  ad  hujus  operis  primitivam 
formam  propius  accedere  existimo,  sed  eandem 
nunquam  routatam  continere  valde  dubito."*  He 
concludes,  on  the  whole,  "  tertio  demum  saeculo 
didascalia  apostolica  in  eam  fere  formam  redacta 
esse  videtur,  quam  £usebius  et  Athanasius  nove- 
rant,  quam  recensionem  a  nostrls  oonstitutionibus 
apostolicis  valde  diversam  fUisse  antiquissima 
decent  testimonia,  praecipue  £piphanii.  £a  autem 

"  It  does  not  seem,  however,  that  this  literary  repn>- 
sents  the  Syriac.  For  one  of  ^e  passages  given  by  Hil- 
genfeld (see  Infra),  which  undoubtedly  exists  in  the  Syriac, 
is  not  to  be  found  in  the '  Didascalia  Parlor/  It  is  much 
to  be  regretted  that  neither  Lagarde  nor  any  otherOrlcntal 
sdiolar  has  published  a  literal  translatioo  of  tbe  Syriac 
text 

o  His  own  view  Is  that  the  Apostolical  Oonatf  lutlons 
sprang  from  an  EMonlte  source,  allied  to  that  whidi  ivo- 
duoed  tbe  Clementine  Recognitions 
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etiui  a  Srriaoa  didascalia  qoamvis  cognata 
ssiepitts  disoedaot."  He  thinks  that  the  Syriac 
appears  not  to  be  rerj  coDftistent  on  the  subject 
of  the  calcolation  of  Easter.  It  seems,  however 
(tTom  the  tianslations  which  he  gives),  that  it 
contains  a  passage  agreeing  in  substance  with  What 
Epiphanius  quotes  as  to  keeping  Easter  by  the 
.l«irish  method  (ante  p.  12 1) :  ^*  Ihr  soUt  aber  begin- 
sen  dann,  wenn  eure  Brbder  aus  dem  Volk  [Israel] 
ias  Paicfaa  halten,  weil,  als  unser  Herr  und  Lehrer 
mil  ttos  das  Pascha  ass,  er  nach  dieser  Stunde  Ton 
Jadas  rerrathen  wurde.  Und  um  dieselbe  Zeit 
haben  wir  angefangen,  bedrttckt  zu  werden,  weil 
vT  Ton  ons  genommen  war.  Nach  der  Zahl  des 
Mondn,  wie  wir  ziihlen  nach  der  Zahl  der  glau- 
bi^ea  Hebrler,  axn  zehnten  im  Monat,  am  Montag 
haiben  sich  die  Priester  und  Aeltesten  des  Yolks 
vrrsunmelt "  u.  s.  w.,  and  subsequentlj  —  **  Wie 
uJH)  der  Tierzehnte  d«s  Pascha  f^lt,  so  soUt  ihr 
iim  halten,  Denn  nicht  stimmt  der  Honat,  und 
auch  nicht  der  Tag  in  jedem  Jahre  mit  dieser 
Zeiu  soodem  er  ist  versehieden."  p 

Tbi&  is  worthy  of  serious  attention,  as  an  argu- 
Best  for  the  antiquity  of  this  Syriac  work. 

it  vonM  seem  that  it  must  at  all  erents  be  ad» 
mitted  that  the  original  work  from  which  the 
Srriac  was  taken  consisted  of  six  books  only. 
t1}«  7th  and  8th  books,  as  they  now  stand,  formed 
B)  jart  of  it. 

The  same  is  the  case  with  an  Aethiopic  version 
tna«Uted  by  ]Mr.  Piatt.  This  also,  though  said 
to  be  very  loose  and  of  little  value  as  a  guide  to 
tb<  original  text,  is  a  witness  to  the  fact  that 
totre  were  but  six  books  when  it  was  made.  The 
like  is  true  of  the  Arabic  versions,  of  which  some 
account  was  first  given  by  Grabe,  and  of  which 
two  MSS.  are  in  the  Bodleian.  ^ 

Not  only  do  these  facts  tend  to  isolate  the  first 
MX  books  from  the  7  th  and  8th;  but  the  formal 
cr>acla$ion  which  occurs  at  the  end  of  the  6th 
e^ffn  in  oar  present  Greek,  and  the  style  of  the 
cofitents  itself^  furnish  internal  evidence  in  the 
^ame  direction. 

It  has  therefore  been  contended  that  the 
kernel  out  of  which,  to  a  great  extent,  the  first 
ax  books  sprang  was  a  shorter  book  called 
St&M-KaXfa  r»r  iatocrSXttp,  of  which  the  Syriac 
TCTsioa  famishes  a  fair  idea,  if  not  a  really  pure 
text. 

And  as  none  of  Epiphanius's  citations  are  made 
from  the  two  last  books,  it  is  suggested  that  we 
mar  hare  here  something  like  a  key  to  the  work 
•u  it  WIS  in  his  time,  the  7th  and  8th  books  hav- 
iag  been  added  since. ' 

Ci>iDing  to  the  7  th  book,  we  must  notice  that 
its  drst  thirteen  chapters  or  thereabouts  exhibit 
a  jomt  similarity,  both  in  matter  and  expression, 
to  the  first  part  of  an  ancient  tract  printed  by 
Bickell  from  a  Vienna  MS.,  and  entitled  At  9ia- 
faeytu  al  Ztk  KX-^fi4vTos  Kod  Kav6v*s  iKKKtiffieurri- 

*  Se«  HilfnieU,  Xovum  TaL  extra  Can,  r9c^,  Fasd- 
nilo;  iv.  pc  79,  et  fiC4.    (Uprioe,  1866.) 

^  riMm  are  in  tbe  Arabfc  five  dapters  not  in  the 

*  The  fact  that  tlaerc  is  no  Ocientel  vernon  of  the  eight 
'ir>«k  books  aa  a  trhaU,  has  been  relied  on  to  shew  that 
<^7  had  not  been  anited  together  In  one  work  ap  to 
^  Tear  461,  when  tbe  i^cfpUan,  Aethiopk,  aad  Syriac 
<=^:Bf<hes  vera  levrred  from  tbe  comnnnnion  of  tbe  Greeks 
■*i  lA^im{ChruL  Rmembr^  1854.  p.  2?8).  Tbe  same 
aaihoriftj  fe  incUned  to  date  the  Didaacaly  in  the  Utter 
P»rtofaie3nleenluiy. 


Ko\  rnv  iyttay  k*offr6\9fy.  *  This  tract  pmfi»sea 
to  contain  short  and  weighty  utterances  by  the 
apostles  (who  are  introduced  as  speaking  suecesa- 
ively)  on  Christian  morals,  and  on  the  miiiistera 
of  the  Church.'  An  Aethiopic  version  (for  it  is 
extant  in  Coptic,  Aethiopic,  and  Arabic)  calls  it 
**  canons  of  the  apostles  which  they  have  made 
for  the  ordering  of  the  Christian  Church.'* "  It 
is  the  piece  which  Bickell  and  others  after  him 
have  called  '*  Apostolische  Kirchenordnung." 
It  is  assigned  by  him  to  the  beginning  of  the 
3rd  century.*  The  same  date  is  given  in  the 
article  on  the  subject  in  Uercog's  EncyclopdJie, 
where  it  is  treated  as  a  document  independent  of 
the  constitutions.  Bunsen,  removing  the  dra- 
matic form  and  presenting  only  the  substance  of 
the  piece,  considers  it  to  be  in  facta  collection  of 
rules  of  the  Alexandrian  Church.  This  view, 
however,  is  warmly  disputed  by  the  writer  in  the 
Chrisiian  Memembrancer  (1854,  p.  293),  who 
contends  that  its  whole  garb,  style,  and  lan- 
guage show  that  it  was  not  an  authoritative 
work,  but  was  the  production  of  a  pious  writer, 
who  arrayed  in  a  somewhat  fictitious  drras  what 
he  sought  to  inculcate.  It  is  more  remarkable  for 
piety  than  knowledge ;  for  though  the  number  of 
twelve  apostles  is  made  out,  it  is  by  introducing 
Cephas  as  a  distinct  person  from  Peter,  and  by 
making  him  and  Nathanael  occupy  the  places  of 
James  the  Less  and  of  Matthias.  St.  Paul  does 
not  appear  at  all — a  fact,  perhaps,  not  without 
its  baring  on  conjectures  as  to  its  origin. 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  language  of  the 
first  part  of  this  tract,  and  of  the  7th  Book  of  the 
Constitutions,  coincides  to  a  great  extent  with  the 
latter  part  of  the  £pistle  of  Barnabas,  leaving  it 
doubtful  whether  it  was  taken  thence  or  whether 
the  transcribers  of  that  epistle  subsequently  in- 
corporated therewith  a  portion  of  this  treatise. 
Borrowing  and  interpolation  must,  it  would 
seem,  have  taken  place  on  one  hand  or  on  the 
Qther,  and,  as  in  other  cases,  it  is  difiSlcult  to  de- 
cide the  question  of  originality. 

Upon  this  state  of  facts  the  writer  in  the 
Christ,  Sem,  argues  that  this  tract  furnished 
materials  for  the  first  part  of  the  7th  Book  of 
the  Constitutiona.  He  also  thinks  that  it  is  it- 
self the  work  referred  to  by  Eusebius  and  Atha- 
nasius  under  the  name  of  8i8ax^  tSv  &iro- 
errdXtn'.  We  have  seen  already  that  the  title 
in  the  Greek  varies  from  that  in  the  Aethiopic, 
and  it  is  urged  that  (considering  the  subject) 
there  seems  no  reason  why  it  may  not  also  be 
suitably  designated  *  Teaching  of  the  Apostles.* 
Now  in  an  old  stichometry  appended  to  Nioeph- 
orus*  chronography«7  but  perhaps  of  earlier  date 
than  that  work,  the  number  of  lines  contained 
in  certain  works  is  given,  and  fVom  this  it  would 
appear  that  the   'Doctrina  Apostolorum'  was 

<  BickeU,  voL  i.  A  pp.  I.  It  will  also  be  fonnd  in 
Lagarde's  RO.  Jurig  JCcd.  Ant.,  p  74. 

*  It  is  tbe  fioTmer  of  these  pomts  alone  in  which  the 
likeness  ^>peara  between  this  work  and  the  f  th  Book  of 
the  Constitntiona. 

I*  See  Bidcell  ubi  supra;  and  L  p.  88. 

*  It  mentions  only  "  Readers"  In  addition  to  tlie  three 
orders  of  the  ministry ;  and  as  Tertullian  does  the  same 
{De  Praacr,  Hoar.,  c.  41),  this  is  thought  a  ground  for 
attributing  it  to  his  epoch  (Bickell.  vol.  i.  p.  92).  See 
also  Hilgenfeld,  Nov.  Tat.  extra  Can.  ree.,  Faadcnlus  tv. 
pp.  93, 94. 

7  A  producllon  of  the  9th  century. 
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shorter  than  the  Book  of  Canticles,  and  that  a 
book  called  the  'Teaching  of  Clement,'  was  as 
long  as  the  Gospel  of  Luke.  Hence,  if  the  *  Doc- 
trina '  of  this  list  be  the  same  as  that  of  Ease- 
bins,  it  must  have  been  a  book  verj  much 
shorter  than  oar  present  constitutions,  and  one 
not  far  differing  in  length  from  the  tract  of 
which  we  have  been  speaking ;  while  the  *  Teach- 
ing of  Clement '  (a  larger  work)  may  be  a  desig- 
nation of  the  earlier  form  of  our  present  first 
six  books — in  short,  of  the  DIdascalia.  Rutfinus, 
in  a  list  otherwise  very  similar  to  those  of 
Eusebius  and  Athanasius,  omits  the  *  Teaching 
of  the  Apostles,'  and  inserts  instead  *The  two 
ways,  or  the  Judgment  of  Peter.'  Assuming 
that  the  *  Doctrina '  is  the  tract  we  hare  been 
discussing,  reasons  are  urged  for  supposing  that 
it  reappears  here  under  a  different  title.  We 
have  already  seen  that  the  Greek  and  Aethiopic 
give  it  two  different  names,  and  its  contents 
might  perhaps  render  the  designation  in  Ruf- 
finus  not  less  appropriate.  For  St.  John,  who 
speaks  first,  is  introduced  as  beginning  his  ad- 
dress with  the  words,  '*  There  are  two  ways, 
one  of  life  and  one  of  death ; "  and  St.  Peter  in- 
tervenes repeatedly  in  the  course  of  it,  and  at 
the  close  sums  up  the  whole  by  an  earnest  ex- 
iiortation  to  the  brethren  to  keep  the  foregoing 
injunctions.  Such  is  the  hypothesis  of  the 
learned  writer  in  the  Christ.  Rem, 

Hilgenfeld,  it  may  be  mentioned,  has  independ- 
ently arrived  at  a  conclusion  in  part  accordant 
with  the  above.  He  argues  strongly  that  the 
treatise  published  by  Bickell  is  that  spoken  of  by 
Ruffinus  under  the  name  of '  Duae  viae  vel  Judi- 
cium Petri,'  but  does  not  apparently  identify  it 
with  the  *  Doctrina  Apostolorum '  of  Athanasius. 
He  thinks  the  book  was  known  in  some  form  to 
Clemens  Alexandrinus,  and  agrees  that  great  part 
of  it  passed  into  the  7th  Book  of  the  Constitu- 
tions (see  Hilgenfeld's  Novum  Test,  extra  Catumem 
Jieccptum,  Lipsiaa  1866;  Fasciculus  iv.  p.  9^.^~ 

We  now  come  to  the  8th  Book.  Eltant  in 
several  Greek  MSS.  (one  being  at  Oxford)  are 
large  portions  of  the  matter  of  the  earlier  part 
of  this  book,  not  however  connected  together 
throughout,  but  appearing  in  two  distinct  and 
apparently  separate  pieces.  The  first  of  them 
is  entitled  ^  Teaching  of  the  Holy  Apostles  con- 
cerning gifts '  (j(apiirit4,rt0v)j  the  second  *■  Regu- 
Litions  (Stori^cir)  of  the  same  Holy  Apostles 
concerning  ordination  [given]  through  Hippo- 
lytus'  (ircpl  x^^^*^^^^^  '*^  'InroX^ov).  The 
two  together,  as  just  observed,  comprise  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  8th  Book,  but  are  not 
without  some  omissions  and  several  variations 
from  it.  In  that  book  as  we  have  it,  the  two 
portions  represented  respectively  by  these  sepa- 
rate treatises  stand  connected  by  a  short  chapter, 
containing  nothing  of  importance,  and  seeming 
to  serve  only  as  a  link. 

Hence  it  has  been  suggested  that  we  have  in 
the  treatises  in  question  an  older  and  purer  form 
of  the  8th  Book,  or  rather  the  materials  used  in 
its  composition.  The  *  Regulations '  are  also  in 
existence  in  Coptic  (indeed  there  are  two  Coptic 
forms  differing  from  each  other  and  from  the 
Greek  by  additions  and  omissions  and  probably 
in  age),  in  Syriac,  Arabic,  and  Aethiopic,  the 
text  being  in  many  cases  a  good  deal  modified.* 


>  Tlie  Syriac  and  Coptic  form  part  of  the  collections 


Bunsen  treated  these  as  a  collection  of  Aiex' 
andrian  Church  rules,  and  Mewed  the  por* 
tions  common  to  them  and  to  the  dth  Book  of 
the  Constitutions  as  in  a  great  degree  derived 
from  a  lost  work  of  Hippolytus  xtpi  x"^^*^^' 
To»y*  {Christ,  and  Man,,  vol.ii.,  p.  412). 

On  the  other  hand  Bickell  argues  that  the 
tracts  in  question  are  nothing  more  than  ex- 
tracts from  the  constitutions,  more  or  less 
abridged  and  modified.  He  relies,  for  example, 
on  the  fact  that  in  one  of  these  treatises  no  less 
than  in  the  text  of  our  8th  Book,  St.  Paul  (who 
is  introduced  as  a  speaker)  is  made  to  command 
Christian  masters  to  be  kind  to  their  servants, 
*^  as  we  have  also  ordained  in  what  has  preceded^ 
and  have  taught  in  our  epistles."  This  he  con- 
,  siders  to  be  a  clear  reference  to  what  has  been 
before  said  in  the  constitutions  on  the  same  suli- 
ject  (Book  vii.  c^lS). 

Lagarde  expresses  a  similar  view,  and  draws 

mentioned  Infra,  p.  125.  See  also  CkrisL  Bemembr.,^.  2^0, 
as  to  anotber  Syriac  MS,  and  oomp.  p.  283. 

*  The  inscription  on  the  statne  of  Hlppolytos  at  Rome 
mentions  among  his  works  vcpc  x'MKO'fAaTwv  «wtMrroAuc7 
irafM£5o(rtf.  It  is  not  clear  whether  the  vcpl  xop-  v** 
one  trratise  and  an-o^r.  irapod.  another,  ur  wbetlier  the 
whole  is  the  title  of  one  work.  See  Bickell,  p.  60,  note. 
As  regards  the  ircpl  x^iporovtMi^,  Hansen  considers  It  to 
have  been  the  sultJect  of  much  interpolation,  and  regards 
its  fute  in  this  respect  to  have  been  like  that  of  the  Oomti- 
tutiona  thrmaelvea,  the  composition  of  which  he  df>6crib«s 
in  words  worth  quoting  in  relation  to  the  general  sobjed : 
"  Here  we  see  the  very  origin  of  these  Oonstitutiomi. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  ante-Nioene  period  they  made 
the  old  simple  collections  of  customs  and  regnlatlona  into 
a  book,  by  introducing  different  aets  of '  oontemea,'  by  s 
literary  composition  either  of  their  own  making;  or  by 
transcribing  or  extracting  a  oorresponding  trcatiae  of  some 
ancient  father.  Thus  the  man  who  compiled  our  7th  book 
has,  as  everybody  now  knows,  extracted  two  chapters  of 
the  andent  epistle  which  bears  the  name  of  Bamabu. 
The  compiler  of  the  8th  book,  or  a  predeoeuor  in  this  bort 
of  compilation,  has  apparently  done  the  same  with  the 
work  of  Hippolytus  on  the  CbarismaU"  {Chriaiamits 
and  Mamldnd^  voL  ii.  416).  Elsewhere,  in  the  same  work, 
he  expresses  an  opinion  that  the  old  collections  of  customs 
here  spoken  of  were  theroselve^t  made  at  a  much  earlier 
time — ^perhaps  in  the  2nd  century— and  express  the  prac- 
tice of  various  great  churches ;  and  that  the  oonadousne^a 
of  apostolicity  in  that  primitive  age  justifies,  or  at  least 
excuses,  the  fiction  by  which  they  were  attributed  to 
Apostles, — a  fiction  which  deceived  no  on<*,  and  was  only 
meant  to  express  an  undoubted  fact,  viz.,  the  apostolicity 
of  the  ii^Junctions  as  to  their  subetanoe  (voL  ii.  399). 
Ascending  still  a  step  higher,  be  believes  that  tiie  mate- 
rials employed  in  these  old  collections  were  of  all  but 
apostolic  times.  The  oldest  borison  to  which  we  luok 
back  as  reflected  in  them  is  perhaps  the  age  imaftedlately 
posterior  to  Clement  of  Bome,  who  himself  represents  the 
end  of  the  Johannean  age,  or  first  century  (see  vol.  iL 
p.  402).  To  Bunsen's  mind,  full  of  faith  in  the  power 
and  tact  of  subjective  criticism,  this  means  more 
than  to  the  mind  of  theologians  of  the  Is^glish  schooL 
He  believed  In  the  possibility  of  applying  the  cri- 
tical magnet  to  draw  forth  the  true  fragments  of  steel 
from  the  mass  in  which  to  our  eyes  they  seem  inex- 
tricably buried.  He  thus  qieaks  of  the  sol^ectlve 
process  by  whidt  be  makes  the  first  step  upwards . — 
"  As  soon  as  we  get  rid  of  all  that  belongs  to  the  bod 
taste  of  the  fiction,  some  ethic  Intnxlnctions,  and  all  occa- 
slonal  moralising  conclusions,  and  generally  evfoTthing 
manifestly  re-written  with  literaiy  pretension ;  and  lastly, 
as  soon  as  we  expunge  some  Interpolations  of  tlie  4th  and 
6th  centuries,  which  are  easily  discernible^  we  find  oar- 
selves  nnmistakeably  in  the  midst  of  the  life  of  the  (^orcfa 
of  the  2nd  and  3nl  centuries  "  (voL  iL  p.  405). 
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attentioa  (o  the  circmnstanoe  that  in  one  part  of 
th«  Monicfa  MS.  of  the  rcpi  x^^P^^^^^^^i  there 
b  a  UQte  which  expressly  speaks  of  what  follows 
as  taken  oat  of  the  apostolical  constitations.^ 

lo  conclosion,  it  may  be  remarked  that  all 
sQch  researches  as  those  we  have  been  consider- 
io^  as  to  one  piece  being  the  basis  or  original  of 
another}  are  beset  with  much  difficulty,  because 
certain  statements  or  maxims  often  recur  in 
several  tracts  which  (in  their  present  state  at 
all  ereots)  are  distinct  from  each  other,  though 
sometimes  bearing  simiJar  names.  Lagarde  points 
cat  {B^  Jur,  Eccl.  Ant.,  preface  p.  xvii.,  and 
Baosen's  ChristvxnUy  and  Mankind,  Tol.  vi.  p.  38, 
39)  that  there  once  was  a  Syriac  collection  in 
eight  books  equally  professing  to  be  the  work  of 
Clement,  yet  far  from  being  identical  with  our 
p>r«M&t  C^eek  constitutions,  though  here  and 
thfre  embracing  similar  pieces.  Passages  which 
Lagarde  deems  to  be  extracts  from  the  2nd  and 
oH  Books  hare  been  odited  by  him  in  Syriac 
fr>m  fragments  found  in  the  same  Paris  MS. 
(S&Oj^rm.  3S)  which  contains  the  Syriac  Didas- 
calia'  (see  his  £eL  Jur.  Eccl,  Ard.  Syrian.  1856). 
He  has  also  translated  them  into  Greek  (see  his 
Zd.  Jur.  Eccl.  Ant.  Graece,  p.  80,  and  Pref. 
p.  irii.).'*  Then  again,  there  is  an  Egyptian  col- 
Wtiun,*  also  in  eight  books,  the  relation  of  which 
t«  the  aboreroentioned  Syrian  Octateuch  is  dis- 
ei<>4d  by  Lagarde  {HeL  Jur.  Eccl.  Ant.  preface, 
aad  Bunaen's  Christ,  and  Mankind,  yol.  yi.  p.  39). 

We  hare  thus  endearoured  to  present  a  sketch 
of  some  of  the  leading  theories  which  have  been 
pet  forward  as  to  the  apostolical  constitutions. 
Did  space  permit  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  add 
others.  Krabbe  appears  to  have  thought  that 
Lisebios,  Athanasios,  and  Epiphanius  knew  the 
fint  seren  hooka,  and  that  they  were  composed 
ia  the  East  not  long  after  the  time  of  Cyprian 
(the  serenth  being  a  kind  of  appendix  to  the 
oWiiny,  and  probably  by  one  author,  whose  object 
vii  to  model  the  Church  on  a  Leritical  pattern, 
iaA  who  perhaps  described  not  so  much  what 
existed  as  what  he  desired  to  see.  At  a  later 
period  (end  of  4th  or  beginning  of  5th  century) 
the  8th  Book  was  added,  embracing  dirers  pre- 
cepts which  were  commonly  supposed  to  be  apos- 
tulieal,  together  with  much  from  the  writer  him- 

^  laakTd^,  Rd.  Jurig  Bed.  Ant.,  Preface,  p.  Till. ;  and 
9^  ftbo.  iMdem.  a  theory  as  to  the  name  of  Hippolytua, 
sg  ecQwc'.cd  with  the  treatlK. 

*  ilus  nrast  not  be  coofonnded  with  the  Sjrlac  Didas* 
oHa  pievioiuly  mentioQed,   flrom   which  it  Is  qnlte 

*  Hatter  closely  agreelDg  with  these  fragments,  though 
act  in  quite  the  same  order,  and  connected  with  much 
that  la  additioDal.  b  also  fonnd  in  a  MS.  of  the  12th  cent 
in  the  Cambridge  Unir.  Library.  ThU  MS.  (brought  by 
^^M^Man  (rora  Sonthem  India)  contalniHi  eight  tKwlcs  of 
'^^I'SMitiM  OonstltDtions  plaeed  at  the  end  of  a  Syriac 
Kbt^;  hot  it  k  DOW  in  a  diUpidated  state.  It  may  be 
that  tbe  nvls  flngments  are  extracts  tram  it,  or,  on  the 
oilier  haad,  thb  MSL  (aa  the  later  ofthe  two  fai  date)  may 
V*fStAj  oootain  a  sabaeqnent  development.  It  may  be 
1^  pM  that  fnither  attention  will  be  paid  to  it  by  Oriental 
i*^K'iar«w   Ita  existence  seems  to  have  been  unknown  to 

*  or  tbts  Egyptian  collection,  the  first  two  books  aro 
priau-d  tn  a  Greek  vcndoo  by  Lagarde  in  Hansen's  Chritt. 
nrf  Mnnkind,  vi  451 ;  and  see  Bunsen's  analysis  of  the 
»U«tlj«,  ibid,  va  STX  Another  Coptic  MS.  was  trans- 
>*M  ^  Dr.  Tattam  in  1848.  There  is  a  notice  of  it  in 
^  C*ngL  BnmMbr.  fisr  1814,  p.  2^2. 


self,  probably  an  Arkin  or  Macedonian.  Thu 
second  writer  probably  is  responsible  for  many 
interpolations  in  the  previous  books.' 

Yon  Drey  again,  who  spent  much  labour  on 
the  subject,  advocated  the  view  that  the  treatises 
of  four  distinct  writers  are  combined  in  our  pre- 
sent work.  The  first  six  books,  he  thought, 
were  written  after  the  middle  of  the  3rd  century, 
to  teach  practical  religion,  and  were  adapted  for 
catechumens.  The  seventh  is  probably  of  the 
date  of  A.D.  300,  and  treats  of  the  mysteries  for 
the  use  of  the  faithful  alone.  The  8th  Book  is 
a  kind  of  pontifical  of  some  Eastern  Church,  being 
full  of  liturgies  for  the  use  of  the  clergy.  It 
dates  perhaps  from  the  3rd  century,  but  has 
been  altered  and  adapted  to  the  state  of  things 
in  the  middle  of  the  4th.  Athanasius,  who 
speaks  of  the  9i9ax^  Ka\ovfi4yri  r&v  h,tro<rr6\wv 
as  fit  for  recent  converts  desirous  of  instruction, 
is  to  be  taken  as  referring  to  the  six  first  book8.ff 
But  before  the  time  of  Epiphanius  the  eight 
books  were  joined  as  one  work. 

Interesting  as  such  Inquiries  are,  they  cannot 
at  present  be  considered  as  having  removed  the 
question  of  the  origin  and  date  of  the  apostolical 
constitutions  out  ofthe  class  of  imsolved  problems.^ 
The  majority  of  scholars  will  perhaps  decline  to 
say  with  confidence  more  than  that  the  precise 
age  and  composition  of  the  work  is  unknown, 
but  that  it  is  probably  of  Eastern  authorship,' 
and  comprises  within  itself  fragments  of  very 
different  dates,  which  we  have  no  certain  means 
for  discriminating  from  one  another,  and  which 
have  undergone  great  modifications  when  in- 
corporated with  the  rest.  The  consequence  is 
that,  as  it  stands,  the  work  cannot  be  deemed  to 
reflect  a  state  of  things  in  the  Church  much,  if 
at  all,  prior  to  the  Nicene  age.'' 

Nor  can  it  be  said  ever  to  have  possessed,  so 
far  as  we  know,  any  distinct  ecclesiastical  au- 
thority. We  are  in  the  dark  as  to  its  author- 
ship, and  there  is  no  such  proof  of  its  general 
and  public  reception  at  any  period  as  would 
seem  needful  to  establish  its  validity  as  an  autho- 
ritative document.  There  are  indeed  signs  of  a 
common  nucleus  of  which  various  churches  seem 
to  have  availed  themselves,  but  in  adopting  it  into 
their  respective  systems  they  modified  it  in  re- 
lation to  their  respective  needs,  with  a  freedom 
hardly  consistent  with  the  idea  that  it  was  en- 
titled to  very  great  veneration. 

Authorities. — ^F.  Turrianus,  Trooem.  in  Libr. 

t  When,  however,  a  very  late  date  is  attempted  to  be 
assigned,  it  should  be  remenib3red  t  contra  that,  as  ob- 
served by  Bickell,  metropolitan  authority  does  not  appear ; 
and  if  we  hear  of  anceticism  (in  book  vlii.),  there  is  no 
mention  of  monastici^m. 

a  While,  on  the  other  hand,  the  85th  of  the  Apostolical 
Canons  jwrbaps  refers  to  ihe  7th  and  8th  when  it  speaks 
of  tbe  Apostolical  Gonatitutions  as  ^utrayal  &c  ov  XS"^ 
irilijotnevtiv  eirl  iroKrwv  6ia  rh.  iv  avraif  /Awrucd. 

ti  See  the  words  of  Lagarde  in  Bunacn,  Christ,  and 
Mank.,  vol.  vl.  p.  40. 

*  See  Bickell.  voL  i.  p.  63,  who  assigns  several  grounds 
for  tills  oonclnslon.  It  is  worth  notice  that  throngbont 
the  Constitutions  tbe  Church  of  Rome  never  oocuples  any 
position  of  priority  or  pre-eminence. 

^  Tbe  age  of  tbe  Syriac  Didascalia  is  of  conrse  another 
question.  It  demands  fuller  consideration,  which  it  can 
hardly  receive  fh>m  scholars  in  general  until  it  has  been 
literally  translated.  According  to  the  '  Didascalia  Parior ' 
in  Bunsen,  it  ia  not  free  from  very  hyperbolical  language 
in  relation  to  the  clergy. 
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(Tbm^n^is  i2om.  <2^  CSoiut.  Aposi,f  &c.  Antv.  1578. 
Job.  Dallaeus,  De  Fseudipigraphis  Apost^  lib. 
iii.  Hardery.  1653.  Jac.  Usserii,  Diss,  de 
/gnat.  Epist,  (in  Cotel.  Pair.  Ap.,  vol.  iL  app. 
p.  199,  &C.  Edit.  1724).  Peanoni,  VifuUc.  Ignat. 
(in  Cotel.  Ptdr.  Ap^  vol.  ii.  app.  p.  251).  Part  I. 
chap.  4.  Brnnonis,  Judicium  (Ibid.  p.  177). 
Cotelerii,  Jniie.  de  Const,  Apost,  (Cotel.  vol.  i. 
p.  195).  J.  £.  Grabe,  Spicileg.  Patr,  Oxen. 
1711.  J.  £.  Grabe,  Essay  upon  ttco  Arabic  M8S. 
Lond.  1711.  W.  Wbiston,  Primitive,  Christianity 
Revived.  Lond.  1711.  Krabbe,  Uber  den  Ur- 
sprung  und  den  Inhalt  der  Ap,  Const.  Haxnb. 
1829.  Von  Drey,  Neue  Untersuchungen  Uber 
die  Const,,  kc,  Tubingen  1832.  Rothe,  Atifange 
der  Ckristl,  Kirohe,  Bickell,  Geschickte  der  Kir- 
chenreoiitSy  vol.  i.  Giessen  1843.  Citsen,  Const. 
Apoft.  Saerini  1853.  Hansen's  Christianity  and 
Mankind^  London  1854.  Christian  Eemembraficer 
for  1854.  De  Lagarde,  Beliquiae  Juris  Ecclesi- 
astid  Jbitiquissimae,  1856.  Idem,  Syriace  1856. 
Hilgenfeld,  Noman  Testameniwn  extra  Canonem 
reeeptwn,  Lipsiael866;Fa8cic.iy.  TheEthiopic 
Didasoalia;  or,  the  Ethiopie  venion  of  the  Apos* 
tolical  Constitutions,  receiTed  in  the  Church  of 
Abyssinia.  With  an  English  translation.  Edited 
and  translated  by  Thomas  Pell  Piatt,  F.A.S. 
London,  printed  for  the  Oriental  Translation 
Fund,  1834.  The  Apost,  Constitutions  ;  or,  the 
Canons  of  the  Apostles  in  Coptic,  with  an  English 
Translation  by  Henry  Tattam,  LL.D.,  &c, ;  printed 
for  the  Oriental  Translation  Fund,  1848.  [B.  S.] 

AP0ST0LICU8,  a  title  once  common  to  all 
bishops  (the  earliest  instance  produced  by  Du 
Cange  is  from  Venantius  Fortunatus,  6th  century, 
addressing  Gregory  of  Tours,  Prolog,  to  V,  S, 
Martini  and  elsewhere ;  but  none  of  his  quota- 
tions use  the  word  absolutely  and  by  itself,  but 
rather  as  an  epithet);  but  from  about  the  9th 
century  restricted  to  the  Pope,  and  used  of  hira 
in  course  of  time  as  a  technical  name  of  office. 
It  is  so  used,  e.  ^.,  by  Rupertus  Tuitiensis,  12th 
century  (De  Divin,  Offic,  i.  27) ;  but  had  been 
-formally  assigned  to  the  Pope  still  earlier,  m 
the  Council  of  Rhelms  A.D.  1049, — "  quod  solus 
Romanae  sedis  Pontifex  universalis  Ecclesiae  pri- 
mas  esset,  et  Apostolicus," — and  an  Archbishop 
of  Compostella  was  excommunicated  at  the  same 
council  for  assuming  to  himself  "  culmen  Apo- 
stolici  nominis"  (so  that,  in  the  middle  ages, 
ApostolicuSf  or,  in  Norman  French,  CApostole  or 
VApostoile,  which  =  Apostolums,  not  Apostolus, 
became  the  current  name  for  the  Pope  of  the 
time  being).  Claudius  Taurinensis,  in  the  9th 
century,  recognizes  the  name  as  already  then 
appropriated  to  the  Pope,  by  ridiculing  his 
being  called  **  not  Apostolus,  but  ApostoUcus,"  as 
though  the  latter  term  meant  Apbstoli  custos: 
for  which  Claudius's  Irish  opponent  Dungal 
takes  him  to  task.  (Du  Cange ;  Raynaud,  Contin, 
Baronxi,)  [A.  W.  H.] 

APOSTOLIUM  CAiPoflToXfrov),  a  church 
dedicated  in  the  name  of  one  or  more  of  the 
Apostles.  Thus  Sozomen  (^Hid.  Eocl.  ix.  10,  p. 
376)  speaks  of  the  Basilica  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome 
as  rb  U^Tpov  iiwwrroKttov;  and  the  same  writer, 
speaking  of  the  church  which  Rnfinus  built  at 
the  Oak  (a  suburb  of  Cbalcedon)  in  honour  of 
SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  says  that  he  called  it  *Ato- 
aroKuop  from  them  (Bist,  Eccl,  viii.  17,  p.  347). 

[MaRTTRITTM,  PROPHETEITM.]  [C] 


APOTAXAMENI  (&irora|(<^MM>— rcnini. 
ciantes,  renouncers,  a  name  by  which  the  monks 
of  the  ancient  Church  were  sometimes  designated, 
as  denoting  their  renunciation  of  the  world  and 
a  secular  life,  e,g.  in  Palladius  EisL  Lctusiac,, 
c  15,  and  Caasian,  who  entitles  one  of  his  books, 
De  Institutis  Senunoiantium.  (Bingham,  book  rii. 
c  2.)  [D.  Bw] 

APPEAL    {Appeliatio  in    reference  to   iht 
court  appealed  to,  Provocatio  in  reference  to  the 
opponent;    l^c<r»  in  classical  Greek,  verb  io 
N.  T.  4iriKaX€t<r$at),  a  complaint  preferred  before 
a  superior  court  or  judge  in  order  to  obtain  due 
remedy  for  a  judgment  of  a  court  or  judge  of  an 
inferior  rank,  wherehy  the  complainant  alleges 
that  he  has  suffered  or  will  suffer  wrong.     We 
are  concerned  here  with  ecclesiastical  appeals 
only.    And  they  will  be  most  oonTeniently  di»- 
cuiued  if  —  distinguishing  between  1,   appeals 
from  an  ecclesiastical  tribunal  to  another  also 
ecclesiastical,  and    2,  appeals    from    an  eccle- 
siastical   to    a    lay    tribunal,  or    vice   versa  ^ 
and  further,   aa  regards  persons,  between  (a) 
bishops  and    clergy,    to  whom  in  some    rela- 
tions must  be  added  monks  and  nxms,  and  {$) 
laity — ^we  treat  successively,  as  regards  subject 
matter,  of  L  Spiritual  Discipline  properly  so 
called,  II.  Civil  Causes,   and  III.  Criminal  ones. 
It  will  be  convenient  also  to  include  under  the 
term  Appeal,  both  appeals  properly  so  called, 
where  the  superior  tribunal  itself  retries    the 
case;   and  that  which  is  not  properly  either 
revision  or  rehearing,  where  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  superior  tribunal  is  confined  to  the  ordering, 
upon  complaint  and  enquiry,  of  a  new  trial  by 
the  original,  or  by  an  enlarged  or  otherwise 
altered,  body  of  judges ;  and  that  again  which 
is  properly  a  mere  revision,  where  the  case  is 
revised   by  a  higher  tribunal  but  without  sus* 
pending  sentence  meanwhile;  and,  lastly,  the 
transference  also  of  a  cause  from  one  kind  of 
tribunal  to  another  not  co-ordinate  with  it,  as 
e,g,  from  lay  to  spiritual  or  vice  versa,  which,  if 
the  first  court  have    completed  its    sentence, 
practically  constitutes  the  second  into  a  court  of 
appeal  to  its  predeceawr.    It  is  necessary  also 
to  bear  in  mind  the  difference  between  a  friendly 
interference,  such  as  brotherly  love  requires  on 
the  part  of  all   bishops  if  any  fall  into  heresy 
or  sin,  but  which  implies  no  formal  authority 
of  the  adviser  over  the  advised ;  and  an  arbitra* 
tion,  where  the  arbiter,  who  may  be  any  one, 
derives  his  authority  from  the  mutual  and  free 
consent  of  (properly)  both  parties,  but  (as  will 
be  seen)  in  certain  cases  sometimes  from  the  sole 
action  of  one ;  and  an  appeal,  where  some  defi- 
nite superior  tribunal  may  be  set  in  motion  by 
either  party,  but  has  in  that  case  exclusive  as 
well  as  compulsory  jurisdiction ;  and  the  yet 
further  step,  where  (like  the  intercesth  of  the 
TribwU  PMks)  the  superior  court  or  magistrate 
has  the  power  of  calling  up  the  case  for  revision, 
and  of  suspending  sentence  meanwhile,  wo  motu^ 
An  appeal,  however,  of  whatever  kind,  implies 
the  legality  in  the  abstract,  and  assumes  the 
fact,  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  appealed 
from  as  a  pvimary  court.    And  it  becomes  need- 
ful, therefore,  here  to  assume,  although   it   is 
no  business  of  this  article  either  to  detail  or 
to  prove,  the  extent  and  limits  of  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction  in  the  first  instance;  in  order  clearly 
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to  set  forih  the  Tarioiu  checks  in  the  waj  of 
appeal  placed  in  f  uch  case  upon  that  original 
jurisdiction.    On  the  other  hand,  the  limitation 
of  the   sabject    to  the  period    antecedent   to 
Charlemagne,  ezdodes   from  consideration  the 
whole  of  the  elaborate  fabric  bnilt  np  by  the 
CaooD  Law  of  later  times,  mainly  upon  the  basis 
of  the  False  Decretals.    And  we  have  nothing 
to  do,  accordingly,  with  that  grand  innovation, 
ft  hereby,  in  the  West,  the  entire  system  of  purely 
ecclesiastical  appeals  (and,  indeed,  of  justice)  was 
is  efcct  perrerted  and  frustrated,  riz.,  the  right 
gradoally  allowed  of  appealing  immediately  from 
aoT  ecclesiastical  tribunal,  high  or  low,   upon 
Aor  sabject  great  or  small,  to  the  Pope  at  once ; 
Qur  jet  with  the  elaborate  disputes  upon  the 
Q&tare  and  limits  of  tne^ores  cantaae  (the  phrase, 
however,  dating  from  Innocent  I.);   nor  with 
the  eacroachments  of  the  highest  or  of  other 
vccUsiastical  tribunals  upon  those  of  the  State  ; 
lot  with  the  celebrated  Appd  oomme  cTAbus  in 
medieral  and   later    France;    nor   with    such 
qaestions  as  the  legitimate  effect  of  the  clause 
9^>«Uaikme  remtata  or   pastposHa  in    a   Papal 
brief;  nor  with  the  appeal  from  the  Pope  to  a 
Geceral  Council,  present  or  future ;  or  from  the 
F»pe  ill-in&nued,    to  the  Pope  wellMnformed : 
Dor  again,  on  another  side  of  the  subject,  with 
dbtiactions  between   appeals  judicial  or  extra- 
jadicial,  or  from  sentences  definitive  or  inter- 
locatory ;  nor  with  the  system,  at  least  as  sub- 
tcquently  elaborated,  of  AposMi  (certainly  not 
dehred  from  post  appeUationem)  or  letters  di- 
misery,  whether  rererential,  refutatory,  repo* 
siicrj,  testimonial,   or    conventional,  whereby 
the  uader  coort  formally  transferred  the  cause 
V)  the  apper  one ;   nor  with  the  faialia  app<l' 
Ixiioaum^  sdl.,  the  fixed  times  within  which  an 
Appeal  must  be  laid,  carried  to  the  upper  court 
Ij  means  oiApostoiu  prosecuted,  and  concluded ; 
or.  in  a  word,  with  any  other  of  the  elaborate 
det^  of  the  later  Canon  Law  upon  the  subject. 
Oar  attention  must  be  confined  to  the  system 
^  far  as  it  was  worked  out  under  the  Koman 
Empire,  and  renewed  or  modified  under  that  of 
Charlemagne. 

\.  1.  Spiritual  jurisdiction  in  matters  of  dis- 
Hplme  OTor  dergy  and  laity  alike,  rested  in  the 
bt^onmg  both  by  Scriptural  sanction  and  by 
primitire  practice  with  the  bishop,  acting,  how- 
trr:r,  rather  with  paternal  authority  and  in  the. 
spirit  of  mutual  lore,  through  moral  infiuence 
•^n  the  one  side  met  by  willing  obedience  on  the 
other,  than  according  to  the  hard  outlines  of  a 
fii«4  Church  law  laid  down  in  canons ;  although 
sQch  canons  gradually  grew  into  existence  and 
ialo  fulnsas,  and  the  ultimatum  of  excommnni- 
cation  must  have  existed  all  along  as  the  punish- 
meat  of  obstinate  or  repeated  transgression.   The 
Apostolic  canons,  however  (xxxvii.  and  Ixxiv.), 
r^copixe  as  the  then  Church  law,  and  the  Nicene 
Cooodi  (A.D.  325)  formally  establishes,  the  au- 
thority of  the  svnod  of  each  province  as  a  court 
of  (re%*iiion  ratlier  than)yappeal  from  a  single 
^«hop:  enacting,  that  **  exconmiunicRie  clerks 
»Q'i  U)-men  shall  abide  by  the  sentence  of  their 
bishop,'*  but  that,  "to  prevent  injustice,  synods 
^f  the  bishops  of  a  province  (^irapx^«)  shall  be 
beU  twice  a  year,  in  order  that  questions  arising 
CO  «Qch  subjects  mav  be  enquired  into  by  the 
wnunuaity  of  the  bishops;  a  sentence  of  excom- 
noiucation,  if  confirmed  by  them,  to  hold  good 


until  a  like  synod  should  reverse  it**  (Cbne.  Nie. 
can.  5) :  such  right  of  appeal  being  apparently 
the  common  law  of  the  Church,  and  the  Council 
interfering  only  to  secure  it  by  requiring  synods 
to  be  held  with  sufficient  frequency.  And  this 
right,  as  respects  presbyters  and  all  below  pres- 
byters, was  recognised  and  confirmed  by  Cone, 
Carth^  A.D.  390  can.  8,  and  a.d.  398  can.  29, 
66,  Cone,  Mileo,  A-D.  416  c.  22,  for  Africa ;  by 
C<me»  Vaaens,  a.d.  442  can.  5,  and  Cone,  Venet, 
A.D.  465  can.  9  (**  £piscoporum  audientiam,  non 
secularium  potestatum,"  in  this  last  instance), 
for  Gaul  and  Annorica;  by  Cone,  Hitpal,  a.d. 
590  cc.  5,  9,  for  Spain ;  and  by  Cone,  Antioch, 
cc.  6, 11,  A.D.  341,  directed  both  against  the  Pope 
and  against  appeals  to  the  Emperor  (adopted  into 
the  canons  of  the  Church  Catholic),  and  by  the 
Council  of  Constantinople  in  381,  cc.  2,  3,  6,  for 
the  £ast.  The  last-named  Council  also  in  effect 
limited  the  right  of  appeal  horn  above  as  well 
as  below,  by  forbidding  ail  bishops  reus  ivtpoploit 
iKKXticlms  iitiivai^  and  by  establishing  each  pro- 
vince in  an  independent  jurisdiction  {Cone,  Con^ 
tttantinop,  c.  2). 

a.  Confining  ourselves  first  to  the  case  of  clergy, 
the  right  of  the  bishop  to  judge  his  brethren  or 
his  clerks,  was  further  limited,  in  that  part  of 
the  Church  where  Church  law  was  earliest  and 
most  formally  developed,  viz.,  Africa,  by  the 
requirement  of  twelve  bishops  to  judge  a  bishop, 
of  six  to  judge  a  presbyter,  of  three  to  judge  a 
deacon  {Cone,  Carik.  a.d.  348  can.  11,  a.d.  390 
can.  10,  A.D.  397  can.  8).    And  a  dispute  be- 
tween two  bishops  was  still  later  referred  by  the 
(African)  Council  of  Mileum  a.d.  416  (can.  21), 
to  bishops  appointed  by  the  metropolitan.     In 
the  £aa^  and  generally,  bishops  (and  presbyters) 
would   seem  to  have  been  left  by  the  Nicene 
canon  merely  to  the  natural  resort  of  an  appeal 
from  one  synod  to  another  and  a  larger  one,  viz. 
to  the  metropolitan  and  bishops  of  the  next  pro- 
vince; which  is  the  express  rule  laid  down  in 
Co/ic.  Antioch,  a.d.  341,  cc.  11,  12,  14,  15,  and 
in  Cone,  Constantinop.  a.d.  381,  can.  6.     So  also 
canon  13  of  the  collection  of  Martin  of  Braga. 
Bat  between  the  Nicene  and  Constantinopolitan 
Councils  and  that  of  Chalcedon  in  451,  a  further 
modificatioiP  took  place  in  accordance  with  the 
settlement  of  the  several  Patriarchates,  whereby 
the  appeal  was  made  to  lie  from  the  bishop  to 
the  metropolitan  with  his  synod,  and  then  from 
him  to  the  Patriarch;  with  the  further  claim 
gradually  emerging  on  the  part  of  the  Bishop  of 
Rome  to  a  right  of  supreme  judicial  authority 
over  the  entire  Church.    (But  whether  the  sen- 
tence was  to  remain  in  force  pending  the  appeal 
seems  to  have  been  a  doubtftil  question,  variously 
settled  at  different  times  and  places;  see  Bal- 
samon  in  Can,  Afric.  82.)     The  first  step  was 
that,  in  the  West,  of  the  Council  of  Sardica,  a.d; 
347,  intended  to  be  oecumenical  but  in  result  only 
Western,  and  not  accepted  as  authoritative  either 
by  the  £astem  or  even  by  the  African  Churches : 
which  attempted  to  make  the  system  work  more 
fairly,  and  perhaps  to  escape  reference  to  an  Arian 
£mperor,  by  giving  presbyter  or  deacon  an  ap- 
peal to  the  metropolitan  and  the  comprovincial 
bishops  (can.  14  Lat.X  and  by  enacting  with  re- 
spect to  bishops,  in  the  way  of  revision  rather 
than  appeal,  that,  whereas  ordinarily  they  should 
be  judged  by  the  bishops  of  their  own  province, 
if  a  bishop  thought  himself  aggrieved,  either  the 
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biihopi  wfao  tried  him  or  thtwe  of  the  neigbboDr- 
iDK  pravitic^  fhould  cniuult  the  Bishop  of  Rome, 
and  if  ha  judged  it  right,  then  the  comprOTlncial 
or  the  neighbcinriDg  bishops  iboald  by  his  ep- 
pointment  retrj  the  cue,  with  the  addition  (if 
Che  comphunuit  reqaeated  it,  and  the  Biahop  of 
Rome  complied  with  hia  requett)  of  presbyters 
representJDg  the  Biahop  of  Rome,  who  were  tA 
take  their  plnce  in  that  capacity  among  the 
Jadgea(caD.  4,  5,  T):  no  snccenor  to  be  appoinud 
tothedepoeed  bishoppendingsachnewtnal.  The 
choice  of  tbe  Bijhop  of  Rome  ai  referee  (to  decide, 
however,  not  the  case  ilael^  but  whether  there 
ooght  to  be  a  new  trial)  haa  soma  appearance  of 
haying  been  personal  to  Julina  the  then  Pope  (as 
was  the  subeequeot  grant  of  Gratian  to  Pope 
Damasus),  ta  whom  the  right  is  granted  by  name 
in  the  Greeic  version  of  the  canons  (so  Richerius 
and  De  Marca);  but  certainly  it  was  determined 
to  the  see  of  Rome,  not  through  previous  prece- 
dent, or  as  by  inherent  right,  but  as  in  honour 
of  the  one  Apoatolical  see  of  the  West,— "In 
honour  of  the  laemorY  of  St.  Peter."  It  was  In 
fact  givipg  to  the  Pope  the  right  previoasly 
possessed  eicloslvely  oy  tbe  Emperor,  save  that 
the  latter  would  refer  canaee  to  a  Council.  Prior 
to  347.  thecaaeofFortnnatuB  and  FelicisBimus 
A.D.  252  (striving  to  obtain  the  support  of  Pope 
Cornelius  against  their  own  primate  St.  Cyprian, 
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bishops,  St.  Cjpr.  Epiat.  59,  Fell>— ai 
Marcian,  Bishop  of  Aries  A.D.  254  (whom  the 
bishops  of  Gaul  are  eiborted  to  depoae  for  Nora- 
tianlam,  St.  Cyprian    interfering   on    the    sole 
ground  of  brotlicriy  cpiecoptl  duty  to  urge  them 
to  the  step,  and  asking  Hope  Stephen  to  inter- 
fere  also,  bnt  solely  on  the  like  ground.  Id.  Epist. 
68),— and  those   of  Baaileides   and    of  Martial. 
Bishopa  reapectirelf  of  Leon  with  Astorga  Hod  of 
Uerida,  also  l.D.  354  (deposed  bf  the  Spanish 
bbhops  as  hanng  lapsed,  and  of  whom  Basileides, 
baring  deceived  Pope  Stephen  into  Te-idmitting 
him  to  communion,  and  into  "canvassing"  for  his 
restoratioEi,    was   rejected    nevertheless   by   the 
Spanish,  eecoudcd  by  the  African  bishop,  Id.£^f. 
67)~sut!icieiitly  shew  that  while  the  Nicene 
caaOD)  only  coafinued  and   regulated   the   pre- 
viously established  and  Datarai  principle  of  the 
lioal  authority  of  the  provincial  synod,  that  of 
Sardica  introduced  a  new  provision,  although  one 
rather  opening  the   vay    for  fhrtber  eitensive 
changes  than  actually  enacting  them.     In  341, 
also,  tbe  Council  of  Antioch,  representing  the 
East,   repudiated    the  same   Pope    Julius's    in- 
terference on  behalf  of  St.  Athanasim   (Soiom. 
iii.    8 ;    Socrat.    It.    15)    and     passed    a    canon 
against  the  return  of  a  deposed  bishop  to  hi'  see 
unless  by  decree  of  a  synod  larger  than    that 
_ki,i.  tad  depoMd  him  (can.   12);   aa  well  as 
appeala  of  deposed  bishops  to  emperors, 
lonedbrtbecomprovincial bishops:  canons 
into  Uie  code  of  the  whole  Church.     In 
st,  howerer,  the  Sardiean   canon  became 
rtine  point  of  a  distinctly  marked    ad- 
ia   the   claims   of  the    Bishop  of  Rome, 
h  not  without  apposition  on  the  part  of 
UTch,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,   without 
1  sopport  from  the  Emperors.    In  367  a 
of  Tyaoa  restored  Euslatfaina  of  Sebastea 
M,  (DKng  other  grounds,  on  the  strength 
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of  a  letter  of  Pope  Liberios;  but  the  proceed- 
ing was  condemned  in  strong  ternia  bv  5(. 
Basil  the  Great  (Kpia.  263  §  3).  In  378.  1h« 
Emperor  Gratian  added  State  sanction — at  lea.-! 
during  the  Popedom  ofDamaaos,  and  in  referrow 
to  the  schism  of  the  antipope  Ursicinns — to  the 
judicial  authority  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome, 


ilteniati 
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)f  fifteen  i 
e   of  a  metropolitan, 'the  attendance    of  tbe 
■.wted  bishop  at  Rome  to  be  compelled   by  111' 
11  power  {Cone.  Aonu,  Epist,  ad  Oratiait.  ri 
■Jeutia.  Impp.  A.D.  378,   in  Manai,  iii.  634,  and 
the   Rescript  appended   to  it  of  the  same   Em- 
perors «/  AqaiUntm   Ficon'nm).      In  381,  bow- 
er, the  epihtle  of  the  Italian  bishops  (including 
.  Ambrose)  to  Theodoaios,  claims  no  more  re- 
specting Eastern  bishops  in  the  cue  of  Haiimns 
(deposed  by  the  Council  of  ConsUntinople),  th.')n 
thai  the  voice  "  of  Rome,  of  Italy,  and  of  all  the 
West."  ought  to  have  l>eeD  regarded  in  the  matter. 
But  in  some  year  between  381  and   398  (see 
Tillemont,  Mfm.  Eccl.),  although  Theodore!  (v. 
S3)  seems  to  place  it  under  Innocent  I.  ia  402, 
Flavian,  accepted  by  the  East,  but  rejected  bv 
Egypt  and  by  Rome  and  the  West,  as  Bishop  o'f 
Antioch.  was  summoned  by  the  Emperor  to  go 
to  Rome  to  be  judged  there  by  the  Bishop  of 

accepted  by  the  Pope,  1 
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In  404-406,  Innocent's  Interference  to  procure 
St.  Chrysostom's  own  restoration  to  his  see,  even 
to  the  Client  of  withdrawing  communion  from 
St.  Chrysostom's  opponents,  proved  as  great  a 
failure  as  Pope  Julius's  like  attempt  on  behal: 
of  St.  Alhannsius  (Soiom.  viii.  26-28.  , 
letters  of  St.  Chrysostom  and  Pope  Inni 
Mansi,  ill.  1081-1118)-,  although  the  mean  pro- 
posed was  not  a  trial  by  the  Pope  bnt  a  general 
Council.  \Vhile  St.  Cbrvsostom  himself  at  the 
same  period  afHrms  the  old  principle,  that  citises 
must  not  Aircpopioui  iXkiitSiu,  IAa'  ir  rsTt  irap- 
x'aii  Tiruv  Jirafix<»>'7Uf>n'C<o^'"(>lU'">B>' ■*'-)■ 
But  even  in  the  Western  Church  at  the  same 
period  the  Roman  claim  was  admitted  with  diffi- 
culty, and  only  gradually  and  by  continual  strug- 
gles. Innocent  I.  indeed  declared  that,  "simajores 
.causae  in  medium  fuerint  devolutae,  ad  sedeni 
Apostolicam,  sicut  synodus  statuit"  (meaning,  of 
course,  but  einggerating,  the  Sardicaa  canons) 

judicium  episcopale  referautur"  (_Epi'sl.  2  aJ 
Victric).  But  in  actoal  fact,  I.  in  Africa,  A.[>. 
417-425,  the  appeal  to  Pope  Zosimus  of  the  pre.-<- 
byter  Apiarlns.  condemned  by  his  own  Bishop, 
Urbanas  of  Sicca,  whom  tbe  rope  summoned  to 
Rome  to  be  judged,  and  on  reAisal  sent  legates  lo 
successive  Carthaginian  Councils  to  enforce  his 
claims,  was  In  the  §rst  instance  provisioDallj  com- 
promised, by  a  temporary  admission  of  the  Papa'. 
authority  {Bpiit.  Coac.  Afrit:,  ad  Bonifat.  Pafiim 
A.D.  419,  in  Mansi,  iv.  511),  on  the  gronnd  of  the 
canons  of  Sardica,  alleged  by  tb«  Popes  (Zosimus, 
Boniface,  Celesllne)  to  be  F* 
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tginUik  Coancils  down  to  a.d.  525  (Maiisi,  Tiii. 
644),  assigns  presbyters  and  all  below  them  to 
appeal,  **Doa  ad    transmarina  judicia  sed  ad 
primates  suamm  proTinciarum ;  ad  transmarina 
aQtem  qui  pntayerit  appelkadnm,  a  nullo  intra 
Africam  ad  oommonionem  snscipiatnr  ;'*  and  the 
CU  Can,  Afric,  18  Gr.  31  (A.D.  419),  adds  to  this 
— "^sicat  et  de  Episcopis  saepe  oonstitutum  est," 
the  genuineness  of  which  last  danse  is  sapported 
brTiilemont,  DeMarca,  and  Beveridge,  although 
denied  hj  Bsronins.    It  seems  certainly  to  hare 
been  inserted  in  the  canon  by  some  African  coun- 
cil of  this  period.    At  the  same  time,  while  the 
^lo6s  of  Gratian  on  the  word  "  transmarina  " — 
"^aiii  forte  ad  Romanam  sedem  appellaverif — 
is  plainijr  of  the  kind  that  as  exactly  as  possible 
eofitradicts  its  text;  it  is  evident  by  St.  Augustin's 
kttcr  to  Pope  Celestine  in  424  (Epist,  209),  that 
applications  from  Africa  in  a  ftiendly  spirit  to 
Kiimie  in  dispates  respecting  bishops,   both  to 
j&dge  and  to  confirm  others'  judgments,  and  this 
K^  onl  J  during  the  proTlsional  admission  of  the 
hpal  claim  (as  in  the  case  of  the  Bishop  of 
Faaala),  bat  before  it,  had  been  frequent.     It  is 
hari  to  belieTC,  in  the  face  of  the  precisely  con- 
Umponiy  and  unmistakeable  language  of  the 
aoembled  African  bishops  at  the  close  of  the 
<«atT0Teny  reelecting  Apiarins,  that  such  ap- 
plicatioDS  could  hare  been  in  the  nature  of  formal 
appeals;  altiiough  the  case  of  Pope  Leo  I.  and  Lu- 
picinns,  a.d.  44^  shows  the  Papal  claim  to  have 
been  still  kept  up  (St.  Leo,  j^.  xii.  al.  i.  §  12). 
1  la  lUyria, — ^whereas,  in  421,  the  Emperor 
Tbeodosios  had  decreed  that  doubtful  cases  should 
be  «*« tf rmincd  by  a  co1^lcil,  ^non  absque  scientia" 
of  the  Bishop  of  Constantinople  ((7ocf.    Theod, 
itI  tit.  2.  6.  45), — ^in  444,  Pope  Leo  I.,  insisting 
opon  the  canons  appArentiy  of  Sardica,  and  as 
['iit  of  the  Papal  measures  for  securing  the 
whole  of  Ul^ia   to  the   Roman   Patriarchate, 
mmmuded  appeals  (''caussae  graviores  vel  appel- 
latioDes**)  from  Illyria  to  be  brought  to  Rome 
(St.  Leo,  Epiit.  V.  §  6).     And  3.  in  Gaul,  in  445, 
the  fame  Pope,  overthrowing  the  decree  of  Pope 
Zostmns  in  418,  which    had  constituted  Aries 
th«  metropolitan  see  of  the  province,  insisted  on 
nhearing  at  Rome   in  a  synod   the   causes  of 
Behop  Projectus  and  of  Celidonius  Bishop  either 
^  Vefontio  or  of  Yienne,  whom  Hilary  of  Aries 
M  depoced,  snd  carried  the  point,  although  with 
«trong  opposition  from  Hilary  (St.  Leo,  Epia*. 
t).    Pope  Hibry,  however,  461-462,  Episi.  xi., 
Rspectiag  the  Metropolitan  of  Vienne  and  Aries, 
refers  his  authority  as  Bishop  of  Rome  to  the 
"  dicreta  principnm.**   And  undoubtedly  a  decree 
ef  the  Emperor  Valentinian  IH.,  in  the  year  445, 
definitelj  assigned  to  the  Pope,  not  simply  an  ap- 
pellate jurisdiction,  but  the  right  of  evoking  causes 
t«  Rome  no  moiu,  by  enacting  that  **  omnibus  pro 
i^Zf  sit  qvidqnid  sanxit  vel  sanxerit  Apostolicae 
^lis  anctoritas,  ita  ut  qnisquis  Episcoporum  ad 
JQ'liciam  Romani  antistttis  evocatus  venire  neg- 
^xerit,  per  moderatorem    ejusdem    provinciae 
^^  cogatur"  (Cod.  Theod.  Novell,  tit.  xxiv., 
'^/-t  p.  12).    An  ultimate  appellate  jurisdiction 
»as  alio  giTen  at  the  same  period,  but  by  Church 
aothdrity,  vix.,  by  the  general  council  of  Chalce- 
^y^  in  451,  to  the  Bishop  of  Constantinople :  the 
"Her  of  appeal  being  there  fixed  from  bishop  to 
nj«tropoliten  ztiA  svnod,  and  from  the  latter  to 
^w  particnlar  Patriarch  or  to  the  Bishop  of  Con- 
•tiotiiwiJe  {Cone.  Chaic.  c.  9). 
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The  Eastern  rule  appears  to  have  henceforward 
remained  the  same ;  except  that  Justinian  a.d. 
533,  confirming  the  canon  of  Chalcedon  in  other 
respects,  dropped  all  special  mention  of  the 
Bishop  of  Constantinople,  but  enacted  in  general 
that  an  appeal  should  lie  from  bishop  to  meti-b- 
politan,  and  from  metropolitan  alone  to  me- 
tropolitan with  synod,  but  that  from  the  synod 
each  Patriarch  should  be  the  final  court  of 
appeal  in  his  own  Patriarchate,  as  final  as  was  in 
civil  cases  the  Praefectrts  Praetorio  (Justin.  Cod. 
vii.  tit.  62.  s.  19) ;  although  no  cause  was  to  come 
to  him  at  once  unless  in  the  form  of  a  request 
that  he  would  delegate  it  to  the  bishop,  who  was 
the  proper  primary  tribunal  (Id.  i.  tit.  4.  s.  29  \ 
7.  tit.  62.  s;  19;  JSovett.  cxxiii.  22).  A  law  of  Leo 
and  Constantius  in  838  (Lennclav.  Jna  Gr.  Pom.  II. 
99)  likewise  declares  the  patriarch  to  be  the  ipx^ 
of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  whose  decision,  there- 
fore, is  final,  unless  indeed  he  chooses  to  review  it 
himself.  And  so  also,  apparently,  the  8th  General 
Council  uf  Constantinople  a.d.  870  (Act  10,  cc. 
17,  26).  It  is  to  be  added,  however,  that  in  the 
case  of  any  one  under  the  degree  of  bishop, 
and  in  cases  not  ecclesiastical,  the  bishop  was 
the  primary  judge,  but  from  him  the  case  might 
be  taken  to  the  civil  judge,  the  Emperor  deciding 
if  they  differed  ;  but  in  the  case  of  a  bishop,  the 
right  of  appeal  to  the  patriarch  enacted  by 
Justinian  "is  final  (Justin.,  NotelU  Ixxxiii.  12, 
cxxiii.  21,  22). 

In  the  West,  the  changes  in  the  matter  relate 
to  two  pointy  to  the  fruitless  attempts  of  the  Popes 
to  obtain  appellate  jurisdiotion  over  the  East, 
and  to  their  more  successful  efforts  to  secure  their 
Western  claim  of  the  like  kind  under  the  altered 
laws  and  policy  of  the  new  Barbarian  rulers  of 
Europe;  efforts  which  may  be  said  to  have 
finally  secured  success  under  the  Carlovingians, 
in  the  popedom  of  Nicholas  I.  about  858.  and  as 
confirmed  by  the  false  Decretals,  first  used  by 
Nicholas  in  864  (Gieseler).  For  the  former,  in 
449,  Flavian  no  doubt  aj)pealed  from  Dioscorus 
and  the  Ephesine  Latrocinium  nominally  to  the 
Pope,  but  Lco*s  own  Icttei  to  Theodosins  in  con- 
sequence (St.  Leo,  Epist.  43  al.  34,  and  44  al.  40 ; 
Liberat.  Pret>.  12,  in  Mansi,  ix.  379),  shows  that 
the  tribunal  of  appeal  contemplated  by  even  the 
Pope  himself,  was  a  general  council  (see  Qnesnel 
and  Van  Espen).  In  484,  however,  Felix  II.  in  a 
synod  at  Rome,  as  the  issue  of  a  long  dispute, 
during  which,  among  other  steps,  he  had  sum- 
moned Acacius  of  Constantinople  to  be  tried  at 
Rome  upon  the  strength  of  the  canons  of  Sardica, 
misnamed  Nicenc,  made  an  open  schism  with  the 
East,  which  lasted  40  years,  by  excommunicating 
and  deposing  Acacius  (Mansi,  vii.  1054) ;  a  sen- 
tence which,  it  need  not  be  said,  was  disregarded. 
In  587,  Pelagius  II.  seems  to  have  confirmed  the 
sentence  of  acquittal  passed  by  a  tribunal  at 
Constantinople,  summoned  by  the  Emperor,  in 
the  case  of  Bishop  Gregory  of  Antioch,  while 
protesting  against  the  title  of  univei-sal  bishop 
applied  by  the  same  authority  to  the  Bishop  of 
Constantinople  (St.  Greg.  M.,  Epist.  v.  18;  Eva- 
grius,  vi.  7);  a  protest  renewed,  as  every  one 
knows,  by  Gregory  himself.  But  this  implied 
no  formal  superiority  over  Eastern  bishops. 
And  the  claim  unhesitatingly  advanced  by  Gre- 
gory— "De  ('onstantinopolitana ecclesia  qnis  eam 
dubitet  Apostulic'ie  seJi  esse  subjectani"  (St.  Grt»g. 
M.,  Epist.  ix.  1*2) — was  assuredly  not  admitted  by 
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the  Church  of  Constantinople  itself.  Farther 
on,  the  Council  in  TitUlo  in  691,  repeated  not 
oulj  the  3rd  canon  of  Constantinople  in  381, 
but  the  28th  of  Chalcedon  in  451,  which  latter 
equals  Constantinople  to  Rome  (fionc,  Qwnisext, 
can.  36) ;  and  also  the  17th  of  the  same  Council 
of  Chalcedon  (t'A.  38),  which  inTolyes  the  9th  of 
the  same  council,  viz.,  that  which  (as  abore  said), 
so  regulates  the  course  of  appeals  as  to  put  the 
patriarch  of  a  province  with  an  alternative  of 
the  Bishop  of  Constantinople  as  the  ultimate 
tribunal.  The  dispute  which  a  century  after 
issued  in  the  great  schism,  cut  short  the  narrower, 
by  absorbing  it  in  the  broader,  controversy.  For 
the  West,  howeyer,  matters  proceeded  more  suc- 
cessfully. Gelasius  (492-496),  while  allowing 
i>he  subordination  of  the  Pope  to  a  general 
council  approved  by  the  Church,  asserts  posi- 
tively {EpisL  13),  that  the  see  of  St.  Peter  "de 
omni  ecclesia  jus  habeat  judicandi,  neque  cui- 
quam  de  ejus  liceat  judicare  judicio,"  and  that 
^^  ad  illaiA  de  qualibet  mundi  pai*te  canones  ap- 
pellnri  voluerint,  ab  ilia  antem  nemo  sit  appellare 
pennissus."  In  503,  although  the  Arian  Theodoric 
appointed  a  commission  of  bishops,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  a  single  bishop  (of  Altino),  to  judge  of  the 
ilisputed  election  of  Symmachus  to  the  Popedom, 
and  although  Symmachus  in  the  first  instance 
lidmitted  their  jurisdiction,  and  both  parties 
appealed  to  the  judgment  of  Theodoric  himself ; 
yet  1.  a  Ronian  synod  {Synodus  Palmaris)  both 
sanctioned  Symmachus's  election  without  pre- 
suming to  make  enquiry,  and  declared  the  inter- 
ference of  laity  in  Church  elections  or  property 
to  be  against  the  canons  (Mansi,  viii.  201,  sq. ; 
Anastai».  Z/i6.  PoMf.  in  v,  Si/mmachi);  and  2.  Enno- 
dius  of  Ticinum,  in  511.  formally  asserted  in  an 
elaborate  document  the  absoluteness  of  the  Papal 
power,  and  especially  that  the  Pope  is  himself 
the  final  court  of  appeal,  whom  none  other  may 
judge  (Mansi,  viii.  282-284).  And  at  the  end 
of  the  century  Gregory  the  Great  assumes  as 
indisputable  that  every  bishop  accused  is  subject 
to  the  judgment  of  the  see  of  Rome  {Epist.  ix. 
59).  Durine  the  following  period,  however,-— 
while  the  suffering  African  Church,  retaining  her 
privilege  untouched,  but  as  a  privilege,  under  Gre- 
gory the  Great,  yet  practically  gave  up  her  an- 
cient opposition  a  few  years  later  (^Epiat,  Episc, 
Aft-ic,  ad  Papam  ITteodoivm,  in  Act.  Cone,  LaU 
eran,  A.D.  649,  Mansi,  x.  919), — the  European 
Churches  were  practically  under  the  government 
of  the  kings,  although  the  theoretical  claims  of 
the  Popes  remained  undiminished.  The  Irish 
Churches,  indeed,  were  still  independent  of  the 
Pope,  the  end  of  the  seventh  century  being  the 
close  of  the  Celtic  schism,  except  in  Wales.  In 
Saxon  England,  the  proceedings  of  both  kings  and 
6ynods  in  the  appeals  of  Wilfrid  (678-705),  when 
the  Pope  revei-sed  the  judgments  of  English 
synods  on  Wilfrid's  complaint,  showed  on  the  one 
hand  a  feeling  of  reverence  for  the  Pope  (e.g.  the 
Council  of  Nidd,  A.D.  705  [Eddius  58]  did  not 
repudiate  the  Pope's  decree,  but  the  testimony  of 
Papal  letters,  which  might  be  forged,  as  against 
the  vivd  voce  evidence  of  Archbishop  Theodore) ; 
but  on  the  other,  disregarded  such  decree  in 
practice,  by  enforcing  that  precise  severance  of 
Wilfrid's  diocese  agiiinst  which  he  had  appealed. 
And  the  Council  of  Cloveshoo,  a.d.  747,  pointedly 
limits  appeals  to  the  provincial  council,  and  no 
further  (can.  2.'»).     In  Spain,  although  Gi'egory 


the    Great    interfered    by   a    legate    aath'^iv 
tatively    in    favour   of   depo6(>d    bishojw,    viz., 
Stephanus  and  Januarius,  on  the  groimd!,  fir^ 
of  Justinian's  law  as  being  their  Patriarch,  and 
if  that  was  refused,  then  by  the  right  of  the  sec 
of  Rome  as  head  of  the  Church  {Epist.  xiiL  45), 
yet  in  701  or  704,  King  Witiza,  in  a  Council  of 
Toledo,  expressly  forbade  appeals  to  any  foreign 
bishop  (^Conc.  Tolet.  xviii.).    And  a  little  earlier, 
admission  into  Church  communion  was  declared 
dependent  on  the  will  of  the  Prince  {Cone.  Tokt. 
▲.D.  681  c.  8,  and  683,  c  9).    The  Kings  in  effect 
were  in  Spain  supreme  judge9  of  bishops  ( Cenni, 
De,    Antiq.    EccL    I/iap.   ii.   153,    quoted    bj 
Gieseler).      In    Gaul,    the    cases    of   Salonins, 
Bishop  of  &nbrun,  and  Sagittarim,   Bishop  ot 
Gap,  deposed  in  577  by  a  synod  of  Lyons,  re- 
stored by  Pope  John  111.  on  appeal,  but  by  per- 
mission and  power  of  King  Guntram,  and  then 
again  finally  deposed  in  579   by  a  Council  of 
Ch&lotts  (Greg.  Turon*,  ffist.  Franc,  v.  21-28), 
leave  the  Papal  claim  in  a  similar  state  of  half 
recognition  to  that  in  which  it  stood  in  England. 
And  in  the  ensuing  century  the  Royal  authority 
here  also  practically  superseded  the  Papal.    In 
615,  the  administration  of  eoclesiastical  disci- 
pline is  made  subservient  to  the  king's  interces- 
sion (Cbnc.  Paris,  c  3,  as  confirmed  by  Chlotarius 
II.).  And  many  instances  of  depositions  of  bishops 
occur  without  appeal  to  the  Pope,  beginning 
with  that  of  Safiaric  of  Paris,  deposed   by  a 
second  synod  there,  to  which  he  had  appealed 
from  a  former  one,  under  King  Chilperic,  a.d. 
555.    Gregory  the  Great,  indeed,  renewed  the 
ingenious  expedient  of  appointing  the  Bishop  of 
Aries  his  vicar  to  decide  such  causes  in  Gaul,  in 
conjunction  'with  twelve  bishops  ;  and  yet  even 
so,  most  of  such  causes  were  decided    without 
even  the  presence  of  the  Papal  vicar  (De  Marca, 
vii.  19).     The  Capituta  of  HadriSin  L,  sent  to 
Ingilram  of  Metz  in  785,  introduced  the  first 
great  innovation  upon  preceding  rules,  by  enact- 
ing (c.  3)  that  no  bishop  should  be  condemned 
unless  in  a   synod   ^led    "Apostolica  aucto- 
ritate;"   and  again,  that,  if  a  deposed  bishop, 
whose  primary  tribunal  was  the  comprovincial 
synod,  appealed  from  it  to  Borne,  **id  ebservandum 
esset  quod  (Papa)  ipse  censuerit"  (c.  20,  23,  and 
Epitome  Capit.  a.d.  773).    But  they  contained 
also  the  African  prohibition  of  appeals  ad  t'cms' 
marina  judicia  (see  Gieseler).    And  while  the  Ca- 
pitulary of  Aix  in  789,  repeated  more  expressly 
by  the  Council  of  Aix  in  816  (cc.  73,  74),  repeat* 
the  Nicene  and  Antiochene  (341)  canons  without 
the  addition  of  those  of  Sardica,  the  Capitularies 
as  collected  by  Benedict  Levita  contain  also  the 
Sardican  canons.     For  bishops,  then,  Charlemagne 
allowed  the  appeal   to  Rome  for  a  new  trial, 
the  comprovincial  synod  being  still  held  to  be 
the  proper  tribunal  for  such  cases :  and  an  appeal 
being  also  allowed  to  more  numerous  episcopal 
judges  if  dissatisfaction   were    felt  with  those 
originally  appointed  by  the  metropolitan,   and, 
again,  fi'om  them  to  a  synod  (Capit,  vii.  413), 
or  again,  from  a  suspected  judge  to  another  (t6. 
vii.   240,   and  Add.  iii.  25,  iv.  18,  sq.):  —  see 
Capit,  V.  401,  410,  vi.  300,  vii.  102,  103,  314, 
315,  412,  Add.  iii.  105 :— but  left  the  ordinary 
and  direct  right  of  a  proper  appeal  to  the  Pope, 
and  the  condition  of  his  prior  consent  to  the  trial 
of  an  accused  bishop,  sufficiently  unsettled  to  lead 
to  the  great  disputes  of  the  following  peric4,  of 
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which  tbe  emt  of  Htncnuu'  and  Bishop  Rothad 

is  the  primary  cue.    The  Garloyingiaii  Princeay 

iuditi,  deposed  bishopa  in  sjnods,  just  as  they 

<>lect«4  them,  without    any   reference   to   the 

Poj-e.     But   the  Papal    power    gradually  in- 

cTtisei,    And  while  Gregory  lY.,  in  835,  and 

Leo  IV^  about  850,  ejcpressly  claim  a  proper 

appellate  jorisdictlon.  Pope  Nicholas  I.,  858-867, 

Oft  the  strength  of  the  False  Decretals,  may 

be  Mid  to  hare  finally  e&iablished   the   claim 

io  its  fulness.    Even  in  791,  however,  the  synod 

of  Frioli  saserted  for  the  Patriarch  of  Aquileia 

the  right,  that  even  no  presbyter,  deacon,  or 

archimftndrite  be  deposed,  in  his  Patriarchate, 

without  consulting  him  (can.  27) :  the  same  right 

«iiich  Hadrian  claimed  universally  for  the  Bishop 

at  Itome.     As  regards  all   below  bishops,  the 

Cooedl  of  Frankfort  in  794,  can.  6,  re-enacts  the 

trier  of  appeal  from  bishop  to  metropolitan,  i.e., 

to  the  provincial  synod,  but  no  further ;  and,  in 

addition,  orders  the  civil  magistrate  (Comes)  to 

act  as  assessor,  and  to  refer  to  the  Emperor  all 

otaes  too  hard  for  the  metropolitan.     And  Capit, 

iii.  1,  jlO.  812,  includes  bishops  also  among  those 

vao  are  to  bring  their  disputes  to  the  Emperor 

tVr  Mttlement. 

Ifi  sum,  appeal  from  a  bishop  or  bishops  to  his 
D«:^bLoaring  brethren,  under  their  metropolitan, 
it^  from  one  or  few  bishops  to  many,  was 
the  (Starch's  common  law ;  the  appeal  termi- 
luiiog  there,  until  the  law  of  Valantinian  in 
■'.45  for  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  the  canon  of  Chal- 
cedon  io  451  for  the  Bishop  of  Constantinople 
^i  patriarchs  generally,  and  the  law  of  Jus- 
ttaiaa  in  533  for  all  patriarchs  without  dis- 
tisctiofi,  allowed  further  appeal  from  bishops  to 
their  pttriarchs :  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  however, 
aiieging  also  for  his  right  the  narrow  and  in- 
sa£cicQt  hssis  of  the  canons  of  Sardica,  and  cus- 
toiQ.  aad  in  time  also  the  broader  and  sentimental 
pcB4  of  the  privilege  of  St.  Peter.  The  False 
iv«.retal$  first  established  in  the  West,  in  its  full 
imaning^  the  abralute  both  appellate  and  imme- 
diate jarisdiction  of  the  Popes  as  of  Divine  right,  in 
the  ^th  oentnry,  during  the  Papacy  of  Nicholas  I. 
it  remains  to  add,  that  the  Cyprian,  the  Armenian, 
tbe  Georgian,  the  Bulgarian,  and  the  Ravennate, 
^^^MBii,  to  be  autocephalous,  were  simply  rem- 
luats  of  the  older  condition  of  things  before  the 
'listeooe  of  patriarchates,  differing  from  each 
i'ther  only  in  the  fact  that  the  Cyprian  right 
va:i  actually  tried  and  confirmed  by  a  general 
clancil, 

&  The  above  canons  for  the  most  part  leave 
l-\vnten  to  their  original  right  of  appeal  to  a 
{•roTinml  synod,  according  to  the  canon  of  Nice. 
.^sd  this  was  plainly  their  right,  generally 
^i'^kiog,  throughout ;  and  is  confirmed  (as  above 
»^id)  by  the  Council  of  Frankfort  in  794.  In 
-i&ica,  however,  where  the  right  of  appeal  was 
irh«  jealously  guarded  than  elsewhere,  it  was 
^•Mctedatone  time  (C5wic.  CotHh.  a.d.  397  can. 
^  VMl  A.D.  398  can.  22,  23)  that  the  bishop  of 
tile  place  "^agnoscat  et  finiat"  the  causes  of  all 
'«low  presbyters,  although  in  no  case  "  absque 
praeseatia  clerioorum  suorum."  Hincmar,  in  the 
^th  ceatory,  limits  the  same  class  of  appeals  to 
the  prori&cial  synod,  protesting  only  against  any 
farther  right  of  appeal  in  such  cases  to  the  Pope. 

^  2.  The  interference  of  lay  tribunals  in  causes 
spiritual,  after  the  Emperors  became  Christian, 
belongs  properly  to  other  articles.    Questions  of 


faith  and  such  as  were  purely  ecclesiastical,  as  it 
is  sufficient  here  to  state  upon  the  unqualified 
testimony  of  Gothofred  {Comment,  in  Cod,  Theo  /. 
16.  tit.  2.  s.  23,  quoted  by  Bingham),  were  left 
ordinarily  to  bishops  and  synods,  by  laws  reach- 
ing from  Constantius  to  Justinian  (e.  g.  NovelL 
Ixxxiii.,  cxxiii.  21).     And  the  law  of  Honorius 
in  399  (Cod,  Vwod.  16.  tit.  11.  s.  1^  among  others, 
which    expressly   denies    any  proper   right   of 
Church  courts  to  civil  jurisdiction,  affirms  also 
that  causes  of  religion   as  properly  belong  to 
them.     When,  however,  either  questions  of  faith 
or  private  causes  became  of  political  importance, 
a  qualified  and  occasional  practice  of  append  to 
the  Emperors  from  spiritual  tribunals  naturally 
grew  up.     Our  business  is  with  the  latter,  i.e. 
with  judicial  cases.     And  here  it  may  be  said  in 
brief,  that  the  Emperors  throughout  claimed  and 
exercised  a  right  of  ordering  a  new  trial   by 
spiritual  judges;   the   choice  of  whom   so  tar 
rested  with  themselves,  that  they  took  them  if  it 
seemed  good  from  another  province  than  that  of 
the  parties  accused  or  accusing.     So  CunsUintine 
dealt  with  Caecilianus  in  the  Donatist  contro- 
versy, appointing  first  Melchiades  of  Rome  and 
three  Gallic  bishope  to  judge  the  case  at  Rome, 
and  then,  upon  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  Dona- 
tists,  commanding  a  synod  to  rehear  it  at  Aries 
(without  the  Pope  at  all)  in  314.    The  precise 
question,  however,  was  one  of  discipline  more 
than  of  belief.    And  Constantine  disclaimed  all 
right  of  appeal  from  the  episcopal  tribunal  to 
himself.      So   also  3assianus  of  Ephesus,  and 
Eusebius  of  Dorylaeum,  asked  letters  from  the 
Emperor  Marcian,  that  the  Council  of  Chalcedon 
In  451  might  judge  their  appeals.     And  at  a 
somewhat  earlier  period  Theodosius  in  a  like 
case  transferred  causes  from  one   province   to 
another  (De  Marca,  De  Cone,  Sac.  it  Imp,  iv. 
3).    So  also  Theodoric  appcinted  bishops  to  de- 
ddc  the  case  of  Pope  Symmachus  c.  A.o.  500, 
although,  after  commencing  the  case,  they  ulti- 
mately refused  to  judge  the  Bishop  of  Rome, 
save  bv  a  merely  formal  judgment.      And  the 
Council  of  Mileum  in  416,  while  condemning  to 
deprivation  any  appellant  to  a  civil  tribunal, 
excepts   the   case  of  those  who  ask   from   the 
Emperor  **  episctfyale  jttdiciwn"     On  both  sides, 
however,   this  middle  course  was  occasionally 
transgressed.       Bishops    sometimes    asked    the 
Emperors  themselves  to  decide  their  appeals : 
e.g.,  even    St.    Athanasius,  while  in  his  Apol, 
.ii.  expressly  repudiating  the  Emperor's  power 
to  decide  such  a  cause,  yet,  after  the  Coun- 
cil  of  Tyre  had  deposed   him,   requested     thc| 
Emperor  nevertheless,  not  only  to  assemble  ti 
"  lawful"  council  of  bishops  to  rehear  the  case, 
but  as   an  alternative,   ^   icoi   flU>T^r  i4^aa0at 
T^y  iiirokoyteaf  (Socrat.  i.  83).     And  the  Council 
of  Antioch  accordingly,  in  341,  took  occasion  (as 
above  said)  to  prohibit  all  applications  to  the 
Emperor  except  such  as  were  backed  by  letters 
of  metropolitan  and  provincial  bishops,  and  to 
insist  upon  the  restriction  of  fresh  trials  to  **  a 
larger  synod :"   canons  repeated  down  to  the 
days  of  Charlemagne,  and  adopted  by  the  Church 
at    large,    although   repudiated    as   Arian    by 
St.  Chrysostom  and  by  Pope  Innocent  1.,  when 
quoted  against  the  former.     And  about  A.D.  380, 
Sulpicius  Severus,  again,  affirms  that  he  him;$elf 
and  his  fellow  bishops  had  done  wrong  in  allow- 
ing Priscillian  to  appeal  to  the  Emperor,  and 
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lavs  it  down  that  he  ottght  to  have  appealed  to 
other  bishops.  Yet  both  Pope  Symmachua  and  his 
opponent  Lanrentins  reqnested  the  Arion  Lom- 
bard Theodoric  to  decide  between  them.  On 
the  other  side,  when  mentioning  a  very  late 
case,  where  the  Emperor  transferred  a  canse  of 
ft  spiritual  kind  from  the  Patriarch  Lake  of  Con- 
stantinople, A.D.  1156-1169,  to  a  civil  court, 
Balsaraon  (in  can,  15  Syn.  Carthag.),  while 
affirming  this  to  be  against  the  canons,  yet  ad- 
mits that  a  lay  co-judge  might  rightly  be  asked 
of  the  Emperor.  And  Justinian  {NovelL  cxxiii. 
21)  reserves  indeed  a  right  upon  appeal  of  as- 
signing judges,  from  whom  an  appeal  lay  "se- 
cundum legum  Ordinem,"  i.e.  ultimately  to  the 
Praefectus  Ptaelorio  and  Quaestor  Falatii  {Cod* 
7.  tit.  62.  s.  32);  but  ecclesiastical  causes  are 
expressly  excepted  from  such  appeal.  On  the 
other  hand,  Arcadius  and  Honorius  expressly 
prohibit  appeals  fipom  councils  to  themselves; 
unless,  indeed,  this  refers  only  to  civil  and 
criminal  causes.  The  Carlovingian  Emperors 
(as  we  have  seen  above)  reserved  an  appeal  to 
themselves  in  difficult  cases  from  the  metro- 
politan, in  causes  of  presbyters  and  all  below 
them ;  besides  appointing  the  civil  magistrate 
as  assessor  to  the  metropolitan  in  the  first  in- 
stance. And  in  the  case  of  Leo  III.  ▲.D.  800, 
when  Charlemagne  convened  a  synod  at  Rome  to 
investigate  accusations  against  that  Pope,  the 
bishops  appointed  declined  to  act,  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  the  Pope's  right  to  judge  them,  and 
not  theirs  to  judge  the  Pope  (Anastas.,  in  F. 
Leon,  III.). 

II.  We  pass  next  to  civil .  causes :  and  the 
jurisdiction  of  bishops  in  these,  whether  lay  or 
clerical,  is  of  course,  as  a  coercive  jurisdiction, 
purely  a  creation  of  municipal  law.  As  founded 
upon  1  Cor.  vi.  4,  it  could  not  have  been  until 
the  time  of  Constantino  more  than  a  voluntarilv 
'conceded  power  of  arbitration,  whereby  both 
plaintiff  and  defendant,  being  Christians,  agreed 
to  be  bound  (see  Estius,  ad  loc,").  But  upon  prin- 
ciples of  Christian  love  and  of  avoiding  scandal, 
the  decision  of  such  cases  became  the  common 
and  often  the  inconveniently  troublesome  busi- 
ness of  bishops :  e.g.,  of  Paphnutius  (see  Ruffi- 
nus),  Gregory  Thaumaturgus  (St.  Greg.  Nyss.  in 
Vita),  St.  Basil  the  Great  (St.  Greg.  Naz.  Orat 
20),  St.  Ambrose  {EptsL  34),  St.  Augustine  (Pos- 
sid.  in  Vita)y  St.  Martin  of  Tours  (Sulp.  Sev. 
Dial,  ii.):  and  is  recognized  as  their  work  by 
St.  Chrysostom  (Z><?  &tc.  iii.  18).  The  Apost. 
Constit.  ii.  45-47  regulate  the  process.  St. 
Cyprian  (Ado.  Judaeos  iii.  44),  speaking  of  resort 
to  the  bishop  and  not  to  the  secular  court  as  the 
duty  of  Christians,  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of 
the  feeling  upon  which  the  practice  rested.  And 
while  Socrates  (vii.  37)  speaks  of  Bishop  Syl- 
vanus  of  Troas  as  declining  it  either  for  himself 
or  his  clergy,  it  is  recognized  even  by  the  Council 
of  Tarragona  in  516  (c.  4)  as  extending  to  pres- 
byters and  deacons  also.  The  practice  was 
changed  from  a  precarious  to  a  recognized  and 
legal  institution  by  Constantino.  Either  party 
to  a  suit  was  allowed  by  him,  not  in  ibrm  to 
appeal  from  magistrate  to  bishop,  but  to  do  so 
•  in  effect ;  in  that  he  gave  to  either  the  power  to 
choose  the  bishop's  oourt  in  preference  to  the 
magistrate's,  the  bishop's  sentence  to  stand  as 
good  in  law  as  if  it  were  the  Emperor's  (Euseb., 
Dc  V.  OonstanUni^  iv.  27 ;  Sozom.  i.  9) ;  and  if 
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ikhe  law  at  the  end  of  the  Theodosian  code  !i 
(as  Selden,  and,  among  later  writers,  Haenel 
and  Walter  [see  Robei*tson's  Bechet,  p.  80}  think, 
but  Gothofred  denies)  his,  then  took  the  still 
further  step  of  empowering  either,  without  the 
other's  consent,  and  whether  the  cause  were 
actually  pending  or  even  already  decided  by  the 
civil  court,  to  claim  a  rehearing  in  the  oourt  of 
the  bishop  {Extrav,  de  Elect,  Judie,  Kpi$c,  Cod. 
Theod.  vi.  303). 

eu  This  power  was  enlarged  in  the  case  of  the 
clergy  into  a  compulsory  jurisdiction,  the  Church 
forbidding  clergy  to  take  dvil  cases  in  which 
they  were  concerned  before  any  other  tribuu&l 
than  the  bishop's  {Cone,  Carih,  A.D.  397  c.  9, 
Cone,  MUetit,  ▲.D.  416  c.  19,  Cone,  ChaUc.  a.d. 
451  c  2,  Cone,  Venetic,  a.d.  465  c  9,  Omc^ 
Cabillon.  i.  A.D.  470  c.  11,  Cone.  Matiscon,  A.i>, 
582  c.  8),  while  the  Emperors  permitted  and 
ratified  episcopal  jurisdiction  between  clergy  in 
civil  cases,  and  where  both  parties  agreed  to  the 
tribunal  (Valentin,  in.,  NoteU,  de  Epiac.  Judirio, 
xii.  Gothofr.).  And  Justinian  in  539  gave  civil 
jurisdiction  outright  to  the  bishops  orer  the 
clergy,  the  monks,  and  the  nuns,  subject  to  an 
appeal  to  the  Emperor  in  case  the  dvil  judge 
decided  differently  to  the  bishop  (ITotwff.  Ixxix., 
Ixxxiii.,  cxxiii.  c.  21).  The  law  a^  of  Constan- 
tins,  in  a.d.  355,  refers  all  complaints  against 
bishops  without  distinction,  and  therefore  civil 
as  well  as  criminal,  to  an  episcopal  tribunal 
(Cod,  Theod.  16.  tit.  2.  s.  12) ;  which  Justinian 
specifies  into  a  regular  chain  of  appeal  to  metro- 
politan and  patriarch,  unless  in  one  exceptional 
case,  where  either  the  Praefectns  Praetorio  per 
Orientem,  or  **  judges  appointed  by  the  Emperor," 
are  to  decide  (Novell,  cxxiii.  cc.  22,  24).  If  a 
layman,  however,  were  a  party  to  the  suit,  it 
rested  with  him*to  choose  the  tribunal. 

fi.  With  respect  to  laymen,  indeed,  generally, 
the  law  of  Cohstantine,  if  it  ever  did  go  to  the 
length  of  allowing  a  transfer  of  the  cause  at  the 
will  of  either  party,  and  at  any  stage  of  the  suit, 
was  soon  limited.     Arcadius  and  Honorius  a.d. 
408  require  the  consent  of  both  parties  (Cod. 
Justin.  1.  tit.  4.  s.  7,  8).    And  both  they,  and 
Valentinian  III.  A.D.  452,  expressly  allow  a  lay- 
man to  go  if  he  chooses  to  the  civil  court,  and  in 
all  cases  and  persons  require  the  "  vinculum  com- 
promissi,"  and  the  "voluntas  jurgantium,"  as  a 
prior  condition  to  any  episcopal  (coercive)  juris- 
diction at  all ;  expressly  laying  down  also  thxt 
bishops  and  presbyters  **  forum  non  habere  nee  de 
aliis  causis  praeter  religionem  posse  cogn<»oere  *' 
(Cod.  Theod.  16.  tit.  11.  s.  1 ;  and  Valentin.  III., 
as  before  dted).    Justinian,  however,  appears  to 
have  gone  farther.     1.  He  granted  to  the  clergy 
of  Constantinople  a  right  to  have  all  their  pe- 
cuniary causes,  even  if  a  layman  were   con- 
cerned, tried  in  the  first  instance  by  the  bishop ; 
and  only  if  the  nature  of  the  case  hindered  him 
from  deciding  it,  then,  but  not  otherwise,  before 
the  dvil  court  (KooeU.  Ixxxiii.) ;  and  2.  he  ap- 
pointed the  bishop  generally  co-judge  with  the 
civil  magistrate,  and  with  an  appeal  from  tiie 
latter  to  the  former  (Novell.  Ixxxvi.).     And  both 
in  Cone.  Cartliog.  a.d.  399  c.  1  (Cod,  Can.  A/n>. 
5),  and  in  Justin.  Novell,  cxxiii.  §*7,  Cod.  1.  tit. 
3.  s.  7,  and  Cod.  Theod.  11.  tit.  39.  s.  8,  provi- 
sion is  made  to  protect  a  bishop  or  clergyntan, 
who  had  thus  acted  as  judge,  from  being  subse- 
quently molested  by  a  discontented  party  to  the 


»Blt,  vfao  shottM  eummoD  him  to  gire  acoouot 
of  his  juilgDieot  before  a  secular  tribunal. 

The  law  of  Constantino  in  ita  widest  form,  and 

iA  Applying  to  laity  as  well  aa  clergy,  is  alleged 

u  hare  bc«n  revived  by  Charlemagne  (Capit,  vi. 

261),  expressly  as  a  renewal  of  the  (extreme) 

llieodosian  enactment,  but  very  serious  doubts 

are  thrown  on  the  genuineness  of  the  re-enact- 

m^t:  Tix^  that  **(]fnicnttque  litem  habeat,  sive 

p>«£essorsive  petitor  fuerit,  vel  in  initio  litis  vel 

deCQn»b  temporum  curriculisy  sive.  cum  negotium 

{vrontor  sive  cimi  jam  ooeperit  promi  sententia, 

^i  ju4icium  elegerit  sacrosanctae  legis  Antistitia, 

ilbeo  sine  aliqua  dubitatione,  etiam  si  alia  pars 

rr-fragatur,  ad  Episcoporum  judicium  cujn  ser- 

muoe  litigsntium  dirigatur:  .  .  .  omues  itaque 

ciijsae,  quae  vel  praetorio  jure  vel  civili  tructan- 

tor,  Epbeoporum  senteotiis  terminatae,  perpe- 

too  stabilitatis  jure  firmentur:  neclioeat  ulterius 

Mnctari  oegotinm,  quod  Episcoporum  senten- 

tk  dedderit:" — thus    interposing  an    absolute 

right  of  appeal  in  civil  causes  for  either  party, 

vtiether  lay  or  clerical,  at  every  stage  of  the 

eiril  lait,  from  the  civil  judge  to  the  bishop,  and 

fvrtMdding  appeal  from  the  Utter  (see  also  Capit, 

liL  3(K),  and  Gratlan,  Dtcret.  P.  II.,  c  xi.  qu.  1 

cc  35-37;  and  HaUam,  Middle  Afes,  ii.  146, 

llth  ed.).    At  the  same  time  it  is  obvious,  by 

O.sn:  ArtiROc/.  A.D.  794  c.  6,  above   referred 

t».  that  an  appeal  to  the  £m])eror  himself  was 

i|i»v«>d,  «rea  from  the  metropolitan,  in  all  civil 

•^lei.     The  joint  jurisdiction  of  bishops  and 

tllermeB  in  Saxon  England  belongs  to  a  different 

ill.  la  cximinal  cases,  this  article  is  not  oon- 
crroed  to  define  the  limits  and  nature  of  the 
txemptioDs  or  privileges  of  clergy,  beyond  the 
LricfsUtement  that,  1.  Clergy,. and  in  particu- 
lar bishops,  were  exempted  from  civil  tribunals 
bj  the  Einperors  in  criminal  cases,  provided  that 
first  the  deiicta  were  kvia,  and  next  the  con- 
*>eot  of  the  plaintiff  if  a  layman  were  obtained ; 
^pd  2.  Episoopal  intercession  for  criminals,  all 
:uQag  looked  upon  as  a  duty  and  regarded  with 
^Tuar,  received  a  civil  sanction  at  the  hands  of 
Jostiaiao;  while  Heraclius  A.D.  628   formally 
ammitted  jurisdiction  over  the  criminal  offences 
t4  cl«rgy  to  the  bishops,  to  be  judged  "jcorck 
T«rj  9cuwi  aoy^iraf*'    (Leunclav.  Jus   Graeco- 
i^'wi.  i.  73)b    In  relation  to  appeals,  we  have 
^j  to  mention,  that   Justinian,  in  criminal 
ca.>^  of  derks,  appoints  the  bishop  and   civil 
Mra  to  act  tc^ether,  wit^  an  appeal  to  the 
tJnperor  (Aowtf.  cxxiii.  c  21);  the  civil  judge 
to  try  the  case,  but  within  two  months,  and 
tbe  Ittshop  then  (if  the  accused  is  condemned) 
toJ^priTe  (NovelL  Ixxxiii.);  and  that  in  the  law 
ot  Heradios,  just  mentioned,  occurs  the  well- 
known  phrase  —  that   if  the  case  were  beyond 
taoriiical  punishment^  then  the  bishop  should 
•*  directed,    "riy    roiovroy     rots     wo\t- 
^»«o<i    Hpxovo'i     wapaiitSaOai,    tA$ 
TOit   ^rr^^oii     UmpuriUpas     rdfuus    rifutplas 
"^•'XV^/ieiw."    AikI  in  such  cases,  therefore, 
the  cause  was  thenceforth  transferred  from  the 
H^ritoal  to  the  lay  tribunal.     So  also  .lustinian 
(•Vivfl.  Uxxiii.)  requires  the  convicted  criminal 
cink  to  be  first  deposed  by  the  bishop,  and  then, 
t-ot  Dot  before,  ^h  r^s  rSr  v6fJM¥  ^fi'ecr^oc 
Xc^ot.     Under  the  Carlovingian  empire,  the 
^Po<'»«Mna»  or  ArchicapcUanus   acted  as   the 
tttperor's  deputy  in  the  final  decision  of  clerical 
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causes  of  all  kinds,  the  Emperor  being  the  ulti- 
mate judge  in  these  as  in  secular  ones  (Cone. 
Franco/,  A.D.  749  c.  6;  and  see  for  Cappeliani 
under  the  Franks,  Walafr.  Strab.,  De  Reb,  Ecd. 
c31). 

(Besides  the  works  of  De  Marca,  Ricberms, 
Quesnel,  Thomassin,  Van  Espen,  and  Church 
Historians,  such  as  Fleury,  Neandcr,  Giescler; 
and  Beveridge,  Bingham,  &c.  among  ourselves, 
the  works  of  Allies  and  of  Hussey,  on  the  Papal 
Supremacy,  and  Greenwood's  Cathedra  Petri, 
Lond.,  1856,  sq.,  may  be  referred  to ;  also.  He- 
benstreit,  Hist,  Juri^l.  EccL  ex  legg,  utriusgue 
Cod,  iUustrata,  (Lips,  1773),  SchUliug,  De  Origine 
Jurisd,  Ecoks^  in  Causis  Civilibus  (Lips.  1825), 
and  Jungk,  J)c  Originihus  et  Progressu  Episcop, 
Judicii  in  Catuia  CivUibus  Lakorum  usque  ad 
Justinianum,  Berlin  1832-8,  referred  to  by 
Gieseler.)  [A.  W.  H.] 

APPROBATION  OF  BOOKS.  [Censor- 
ship OF  Books.] 

APRONIAKUS,  martyr  at  Rome,  comme- 
morated Feb.  2  (Mart  Bom,  Vet,),  [C] 

APSE,  the  niche  or  recess  which  terminates 
a  church  at  the  end  near  which  the  high  altar 
is  placed.  This  feature  existed  in  the  basilicas 
or  halls  of  justice  constructed  by  the  Romans, 
the  tribunal  for  the  presiding  magistrate  having 
been  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  arc  forming  the 
apse. 

In  the  earlier  centuries  the  apse  was  almost 
invariably  semicircular,  in  some  churches  and 
particularly  in  those  which  would  appear  to 
date  from  the  third  or  early  part  of  the  fourth 
century  the  apse  is  internal,  so  that  the  building 
has  a  rectangular  termination.  Sta.  Croce  in 
Gerusalemme,  at  Rome,  has  this  plan,  though  it 
is  doubtful  whether  this  was  the  plan  adopted 
when  it  first  became  a  church ;  but  in  Italy  it  is 
very  rarely  found ;  in  Africa  and  in  Asia  it  seems 
to  have  prevailed,  particularly  in  the  earlier 
period :  the  basilica  of  Reparatus  at  Orleansville, 
in  Algeria,  believed  to  date  from  A.D.  252 ;  the 
churches  at  Deyr  Abu-Faneh  near  Hcimopolis 
Magna,  at  Hermouthis  (Erment)  in  Egypt,  at 
Ibrihm  in  Nubia,  at  Pergamus,  and  Ephcsns,  are 
all  thus  planned.    [Church.] 

In  the  basilica  of  St.  Reparatus  there  is  a  se- 
cond apse,  also  internal,  at  the  other  end  of  the 
building;  this  is  believed  to  have  been  added 
about  the  year  403. 

In  the  churches  built  in  the  fifth  century  in 
the  East  three  apses  are  often  found,  the  aisles 
as  well  as  the  central  nave  being  so  terminated  ; 
in  the  following  century  this  plan,  the  so-c:illed 
parallel  triapsal,  was  introduced  into  Italy  and 
churches  at  Ravenna,  as  St.  Apollinare  in  Classe, 
built  A.D.  538-549,  (though  with  a  peculiar  mo- 
dification), and  the  Duomo  at  Parenzo  (a.d.  542), 
exhibit  it.  In  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries  it 
appears  at  Rome,  as  in  St.  Maria  in  Cosmedin  (a.d. 
772-795),  and  a  few  other  churches. 

The  transverse-triapsal  plan,  that  in  which 
there  arc  three  apses,  one  projecting  from  the 
end,  and  one  from  each  side  of  the  building,  is 
rarely  found  in  churches  of  the  usual  basilican 
plan,  or  in  any  anterior  to  the  sixth  century.  It 
occurs  .(with  some  modification)  in  St.  Sophia^ 
Constantinople,  and  in  other  churches  for  which 
that  building  served  in  some  degree  as  a  model, 
and  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  is  com- 
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mon  in  Germany.  It  is,  however,  foand  at  Rome 
in  oratories,  even  in  the  fifth  century,  as  in  that 
of  St.  John  the  Baptist  opening  from  the  bap- 
tistery of  the  Lateran,  built  by  Pope  Hilaros, 
cir.  A.D.  461,  and  that  of  Sta.  Croce,  built  by  the 
same  pope,  but  now  destroyed. 

About  the  year  800  churches  in  Germany  were 
constructed  with  an  apse  at  each  end :  the  greater 
church  at  Reichenau,  in  the  Lake  of  (Constance, 
begun  in  816,  has  a  semicircular,  apse  at  one 
end  and  a  square  recess  at  the  other ;  the  plan 
prepared  for  the  church  of  St.  Gall  in  the  begin- 
ning  of  the  ninth  oentury  shows  a  semicircular 
apse  at  each  end. 

The  altar  was  usually  placed  in  the  chord  of 
the  arc  of  the  apse,  the  cathedra  or  chair  for  the 
bishop  in  the  centre  of  the  arc  against  the  wall, 
while  a  stone  bench,  or  a  series  of  such,  one 
above  the  other,  afforded  places  for  the  clergy. 
At  Torcello,  near  Venice,  there  are  six  such 
ranges.  Apses 'so  fitted  appear  to  have  ))een 
called  "apsides  gradatae."    [Chubch.]    [A.  N.] 

APTONIUS,  commemorated  May  23  (Jfar*. 
Jfieron,}.  [C] 

APULEIUS,  disciple  of  Peter,  martyr  at 
Rome,  commemorated  Oct.  7  {Mart.  Rom,  Vet., 
Jiedae)  ;  in  Rhcims  MS.  of  the  Gregorian  Sacra- 
mentary  (see  Menard's  ed.  p.  418). 

AQUAMANILE  (other  forms,  Aqwxmani" 
Hum,  Aq^iamanuSy  Gr.  X4pvi^v\  the  bason 
used  for  the  washing  of  the  hands  of  the  cele- 
brant in  the  liturgy.  The  aquamanile  with  the 
urccus  are  th«*  biison  and  ewer  of  the  sacred 
cei*emony. 

In  the  Statuta  Antiqua  called  the  "  Canons  of 
the  Fourth  Council  of  Carthage  "  (^Caium  V.),  it 
is  laid  down  that  a  subdeacon  should  receive  at 
his  oi-dination  from  the  hands  of  the  archdeacon 
an  aquamanile  (corruptly  written  "  aqua  et  man- 
tile  ")  as  one  of  the  emblems  of  his  office.  Com- 
pare Isidore,  De  Eccl,  Off.  ii.  10.  And  these  di- 
rections are  re|>eated  verbatim  in  the  office  for 
the  oi'dination  of  a  subdeacon  in  the  Gregorian 
Sacramentary  (p.  221).  In  the  Gi*eek  office,  the 
subdeacon  receives  ;(epirijB<{{c(rTo»'  kolL  fJuivSvKtop, 
where  the  word  x^P^*^^^^^*^^*'  perhajM  includes 
both  urceus  and  aquamanile  (Daniel's  Codex  Lit. 
iv.  550). 

In  the  Ordo  Homanus  I.  (p.  5),  the  acolytes 
arc  directed  to  carry  an  aquamauus  (among  other 
things)  after  the  Pope  in  the  great  procession  of 
Easter-Day. 

Aquamanilia  of  great  splendour  are  frequently 
mentioned  in  ancient  records.  DesideriusofAux- 
erre  U  said  to  have  given  to  his  church  "  aqua- 
manile pensans  libras  ii.  ct  uncias  x. ;  habet  in 
medio  rotam  liliatam  et  in  cauda  caput  homi- 
uis;''  and  Brunhilda,  queen  of  the  Fi'anks,  offered 
through  the  stime  Desiderius  to  the  church  of 
St.  Germanus  "aquamanilium  pensans  libras  iii. 
ut  uncias  ix. ;  habet  inmediolfeptunura  cum  tri- 
dente  "  (Krazer,  Be  LiturgiiSj  p.  210).  Compare 
Urckus.  [C] 

AQUILA.  (1)  Wife  of  Severianus,"  martyr, 
commemorated  Jan.  23  {Mart.  Rom.  Vet.). 

(2)  Husband  of  Priscilla,  July  8  (/6.);  July 
1 4  {C<U.  Byzant). 

(S)  Martvr  in  Arabia,  Aug.  1  {Mart,  Rom, 
Vet.).  "  [C] 

AQUILEIA,  CX)UNCIL  OF  (Aquiliense 
Concilium).    I.,  a.d.  381,  provincial,  although 


the  Easterns  were  invited,  St.  Ambrose  being  the 
most  important  bishop  present;  summoned  by 
the  Emperor  Gratian,  to  try  the  cases  of  Bishop 
Palladius  and  Secundianus,  who  were  there  con- 
demned for  Arianism  (Mansi,  iii.  599-632). 

II.  A.D.  553,  Western  or  rather  provincial,  od 
behalf  of  the  three  chapters.  It  rejected  the 
Oecumenical  Council  of  Constantinople  of  A.a 
550,  and  thereby  severed  the  Aquiieion  Church 
from  the  Church  Catholic  for  over  100  years 
(Baed.,  De  VI.  Aetat.;  Mansi,  ix.  659).  III. 
A.D.  698,  a  like  Synod  for  a  like  purpose  (Baei., 
t6. ;  Paul.  Diac,  v.  14 ;  Sigebert  in  an, ;  Mani>i, 
xii.  115).  [A.  W.  H.] 

AQUILINrA,  martyr,  commemorated  June  P 
(Col.  Byzant).  [C] 

AQUILINUS.     (1)  Martyr  in  Africa,  Jan.  4 

{Mart.  Hieron.f  Bedae). 

(2)  Commemorated  Feb.  4  {M,  Hierotu), 

(8)  Of  Isauria,  commemorated  May  16  {Mart. 

Rom.  Vet.f  JficrofUy  Bedae). 

(4)  Presbyter,  May  27  {M.  Eteron.), 

(6)  Saint,    July    16    (/6.);     July    17    (J/. 

Micron.).  [C] 

AQUISGRANEK8EC0NCILIU1L  [Aix.] 

ARABIGUM  concilium:. —A  council 
was  held,  A.D.  247,  in  Arabia  against  th<«ie  who 
maintained  that  the  soul  died  with  the  body. 
Origen  went  to  it,  and  is  said  to  have  reclaime>t 
them  from  their  error  (Euseb.  vi.  37).  [JE.S.F.] 

ARATOB,  commemorated  April  21  {Mart. 
Hieron.).  [C] 

ARAUSICANUM  CONOILIUM.[Orange.] 

ARCA,  ARCULA,  1.  A  chest  intended  to 
receive  pecuniaiy  offerings  for  the  service  of  the 
church  or  for  the  poor  (Tertullian,  Apologeticus^ 
c.  39).  Of  this  kind  was  probably  the  « area 
pecuniae,"  which  Pope  Stephen  (an.  260)  b  said 
to  have  handed  over,  vdth.  the  sacred  vessels,  to 
his  archdeacon  when  he  was  imprisoned  {Lvber 
Pontif.  c.  24);  and  such  that  which  Paulinus 
Petricordius  says  (in  Vita  S.  Martini,  lib.  iv.  ap. 
Ducange)  was  committed  to  the  charge  of  a 
deacon  chosen  for  the  purpose.  The  box  from 
which  priests  received  their  portions  is  described 
as  **  arcula  sancta  "  by  Marcellus  (  Vita  8.  Fetkis, 
c,  3). 

2.  It  is  used  of  a  box  or  casket  in  which  the 
Eucharist  was  reserved :  thus  Cyprian  {De  Lapsisy 
c.  26,  p.  486)  speaks  of  an  **  area  in  qu4  Domini 
sacramentum  fuit,"'from  which  fire  issued,  to 
the  great  terror  of  a  woman  who  attempted  to 
open  it  with  unholy  hands.  In  this  case,  the 
casket  appears  to  have  been  in  the  house,  and 
perhaps  contained  the  reserved  Eucharist  for  the 
sick. 

3.  Among  the  prayers  whidi  precede  tiie  Ethi- 
opic  Canon  (Renaudot,  Lit,  Orient.  \.  501)  is 
one  '*  Super  arcam  sive  discum  majorem,"  The 
prayer  itself  suggests  that  this  area  was  used 
for  precisely  the  same  purpose  as  the  pateu, 
inasmuch  as  in  both  cases  the  petition  is  that 
in  or  upon  it  may  be  perfected  (perficiatur)  the 
Body  of  the  Lord.  Renaudot  (p.  525)  seems  to 
think  that  it  may  have  served  the  purpose  of  au 
Antimensium  (q.  v.). 

It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  its  use  was 
limited  to  the  case  of  unconsecrated  altirs;  ai»l 
when  we  remember  that  the  Copts  applied  the 
term  iKatrTli^ov  to  the  Christian  altar  (Renan- 
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dot,  L  162)  it  does  not  seem  improbable  that 
th'n  area  was  an  actoal  chest  or  ark,  on  the  lid 
nf  vhich,  the  If  ercj-Seat,  consecration  took  place. 
{t  is  worth  noticing  that  chests  are  said  to  have 
^•eeo  andeatlj  used  as  altars  in  Rome  [Altar} 
Ih.  Xeale  {Eastern  CAwxA,  IrUrod,  p.  186)  says 
that  the  teixmt  or  ark  of  the  Ethiopic  Church  is 
n>eti  for  the  reservation  of  the  Sacrament.  Major 
Harm's  informant  {Highlands  of  Ethiopia^  iii. 
VMi)  declared  that  it  contains  nothing  except  a 
prchmeot  inscribed  with  the  date  of  the  dedi- 
cntioQ  oftheboUding.  [C] 

ARCADIUS.     (1)  Martyr,   commemorated 
Jnn.  12  {Mart.  Rom,  VetX 
(2)  Martyr  in  Africa,  Not.  12  (75.).         [C] 

ARCAia  DISCIPLINA  [Discipuka  Ar- 

CASl], 

ARCHAN£RIS,   commemorated    at    Rome 
Aug.  10  {Mart,  Hieron,).  [C] 

ARCHBISHOP.— The  earliest  use  of  this 
title  was  probably  the  same  as  that  with  which 
ve  are  familiar  in  the  Modern  Church,  viz.,  as 
•If^gnating  a  metropolitan  or  chief  bishop  of  a 
prorince.    Ailerwards,  however,  as  the  hierar- 
chical system  of  the  Church  was  further  extended 
li>  correspond   with   the  civil  divisions  of  the 
Rotoan  empire,  it    became  appropriated  to  the 
higher  dignity  of  patriarch.     Thus,  according  to 
Bingham  (ii.  17),  liberatns  {Breoiar,,  c.  17)  gives 
all  the  jatriarchs  this  title  of  archbishops,  and, 
h«  adds,  so  does  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  fre- 
qoeDtlv.  speaking  of  the  patriarchs  of  Rome  and 
OonstaotiDDple  under  the  name   of  archbishops 
&1^.    About  the  time  of  Constantine  the  empire 
Tu  divided  into  dioceses,  each  of  which  contained 
ffiiny  protinces. '  This  division,  like  the  earliei; 
0D«  of  provinces,  was  also  adopted  by  the  Church ; 
afid  as  the  State  had  an  exarch  or  vicar  in  the 
capital  city  of  each  civil  diocese,  so  the  Church, 
ia  process  of  time,  came  to  have  her  exarchs  or 
patriarchs  in  many,  if  not  all,  the  capital  cities 
of  the  empire.    These  patriarchs  were  originally 
called  archbishops,  which  title  had  therefore  a 
ma<:h  more  extensive  signification  than  it  has  at 
present.    The  principal  privileges  of  the  arch- 
K»hcv|isof  that  period  were — 1.  To  ordain  all  the 
Metropolitans  of  the  diocese,  their  own  ordination 
•J^iag  received  from  a  Diocesan  Synod ;  2.  To  con- 
Tene  Diocesan  Synods  and  to  preside  in  them ; 
^>  To  receive  appeals  from  metropolitans  and  from 
Metropolitan  Synods ;  4,  To  censure  metropoli- 
tan.^ and  also  their  suffragans  when  metropolitans 
»ere  remiss  in  censuring  them.  The  Patriarch  or 
Archbishop  of  Alexandria  had  from  very  early 
trines  some  peculiar  privileges  within  his  diocese, 
^at  originally  all  patriarchs  were  co-ordinate,  as 
veil  as  mntually  independent  as  regards  actual 
power,  though  some  had  a  preoedence  of  honour, 
as  those  of  Rome,  Constantinople,  Alexandria,  and 
Jerusalem,  to  whom  the  canons  gave  precedence 
of  all  others. 

For  "Archbishop  "  in  its  later  and  present  sig- 
aifiation,  see  Metbopolitan.  [D.  B.] 

ARCHDEACON.  —  'ApxatdKoros,  'Apx*- 
hiMw,  'A^tkfviriis  (Catal.  Patriarch.  Constant. 
H'o<J6,  o^  Mai  Script,  Yet,  iii.  243,  though  per* 
^J«  somewhat  late),  ArdwUaconm^  Archidia- 
^  ^^vita  Septimus  {Joasm»  Secundus,  Vit,  Greg, 
*^'  I  i.  c  25). 

L  Origin  of  Name  and  Office,— ThtX  there  was 


from  the  first  a  primacy  among  deacons,  as  there 
appeal's  to  have  been  among  presbyters,  and  as 
there  was  afterwards  among  bishops,  is  more  a 
matter  of  conjecture  than  of  historical  certainty. 
It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  some  one  deacon, 
either  the  senior  in  office  or  the  most  eminent  in 
ability,  took  the  lead  of  the  rest,  as  St.  Stephen 
appears  to  have  taken  the  lead  of  the  seven  first 
deacons  (whence  the  Menologium  gives  him  the 
title  *kpxi^i^evos')\  but  it  is  uncertain  when 
this  became  a  part  of  the  regular  ecclesiastical 
order.  The  name  \»  sometimes  given  by  later 
writers  to  prominent  deacons  of  the  first  four 
centuries ;  for  example,  St.  Lawrence,  who  had 
evidently  some  precedence  over  his  brother 
deacons,  is  called  archdeacon  by  St.  Augustine 
{Serm.  de  Diversis,  cxi.  cap.  9 ;  Satictus  Laurentiut 
archidiaconus  fmt) ;  and  CaeciUan  of  Carthage  is 
called  archdeacon  by  Optatus  (1.  i.  p.  18,  ed. 
Paris,  1679).  But  other  writers  describe  the 
office  by  a  periphrasis ;  for  example,  Theodoret 
{ff,  E,  i.  26)  uses  the  phrase  6  rov  xopov  tS»p 
tiaK6¥w  ^o6fittfos  to  describe  the  position — 
which  was  evidently  equivalent  to  that  of  an 
archdeacon— of  Athanasius  at  Alexandria ;  and 
there  is  the  negative  evidence  that  neither  the 
name  nor  the  office  is  mentioned  in  the  Aposto- 
lical Constitutions  (although  some  have  supposed 
the  phrase  6  wapco'r^t  r^  &px<<P**  ^idKoyot^  in 
ii.  57;  to  refer  to  it),  and  that  Cornelius  {ap. 
Euseb,  H,  E,  y\,  4.3)  omits  the  archdeacon  from 
his  list  of  Church  officers  at  Rome.  The  first 
contemporary  use  of  the  title  is,  in  the  Eastern 
Church,  in  the  old  version  of  the  acts  of  the 
Council  of  Ephesus  (Labb^,  Suppiem,  Condi,  p. 
505),  and,  in  the  Western  Church,  in  St.  Je- 
rome (e.g.  Ep.  xcv.  ad  Rueticum),  After  that 
period  it  is  in  constant  use. 

In  both  East  and  West  the  title  appears  to 
have  been  restricted  to  the  secular  clergy ;  the 
first  in  rank  of  the  deacons  of  a  monastery 
seems  to  have  had,  in  the  East,  the  title  of 
irpfi9To8idi(OKot  (but  not  universally,  for  Joannes 
Climacus,  Seed,  Farad,  p.  58,  abo  uses  the  title 
hpX^^^^^"  of  A  monk) ;  a  deacon  in  a  similar 
position  in  the  West  seems  to  have  had,  at  least 
in  early  times,  no  special  designation. 

II.  Mode  of  Appointment. — ^The  mode  of  ap- 
pointment varied  with  particular  times  and 
places.  At  first,  and  in  some  places  perma- 
nently, the  deacon  who  was  senior  in  date  of 
ordination  appears  to  have  held  the  office,  with- 
out any  special  appointment,  by  right  of  his , 
seniority.  That  this  was  the  usual  practice  at 
Constantinople  is  clear  from  the  answer  of  Ana- 
tolius  to  Leo  the  Great  in  the  case  of  Andrew 
and  Aetius.  Leo,  probably  having  the  use  of 
the  Roman  Church  in  his  mind,  assumes  in  hib 
letter  of  remonstrance  to  Anatolius  that  the 
latter  had  appointed  {cone^tuisse)  Andrew  arch- 
deacon. Anatolius  replies  that,  on  the  ordina- 
tion of  Aetius  as  presbyter,  Andrew  had  suc- 
ceeded him  as  archdeacon  in  regular  order  {non 
provectus  a  nobis  sed  gradu  faciente  Archidiaconi 
dignitate  honoratus — S.  Leon.  Mag.  Op.  vol.  i  p. 
653,  ed.  Paris,  1675).  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
Sozomen  speaks  of  Serapion  as  having  been  ap- 
pointed by  Chrysostom  (^i^  iipxi^idKovoif  abrou 
Kardariifft — //.  E.  viii.  9),  and  Theodoret  notices 
that  Athanasius  was  at  the  head  of  the  de^tcons, 
though  young  in  years  (Wos  riiv  ^Aiirfay),  which 
could  hardly  have  been  the  case  in  so  large  « 
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fiiafch  w  thai  tfC  Alezaaiim  if  the  r«k  of 
rnmofhij  bad  been  followed.  St.  Jerinne  has 
mietd  beea  sometunes  qaoied  to  show  thai  the 
pnctke  at  AJexandria  was  lor  the  deacMis  to 
elect  their  archdeaoon,  bat  the  hypothetical 
fonn  of  the  aentenoe  (**qiioiiiodo  «i  .  .  .  . 
dtaconi  eligant  de  se  qvem  indoctriina  noTeriat 
et  Archidiaooiiiun  Toceat ")  makes  it  difficalt  to 
DM  the  poauge  as  an  assertion  of  an  existing 
(act.  In  the  West  there  nppean  to  bare  been  a 
similar  direnit  j  of  practice.  The  phrases  whidi 
are  sometimes  used  (e^.  bf  Joannes  Secnndns, 
Vit,  S.  Qreg.  Max.  t  25,  ^'leTitam  septimnm 
ad  suam  adjutoriom  oonstitoit  ")  seem  to  show, 
what  might  al«o  be  expected  from  the  nature  of 
the  case,  that  when  the  archdeacon  became  not 
so  mach  the  first  in  rank  of  the  minor  officers 
Of  thn  Charch  as  the  bishop's  secretary  and  dele- 
gate, the  bishop  had  at  least  a  Toioe  in  his  ap- 
pointment, Bot  there  is  a  canon  of  a  Gallic 
council  in  A.D.  506  {Cone,  Agaik,  can.  xxiii., 
Maosi,  yiiL  328)  which  strongly  asserts  the  rule 
of  seniority,  and  enacts  that  even  in  cases  in 
which  the  senior  deacon,  fropUr  simplichrem 
naturamy  was  unfit  for  the  office,  he  was  to  hare 
the  title  (iori  gui  nomen  teneat),  although  the 
harden  of  the  duty  devolved  upon  another.  In 
later  times,  however,  it  is  clear  that  the  right  of 
appointment  rested  absolutely  with  the  bishop. 

III.  Aum'jer,  and  Duration  of  Office.^— It  is  clear, 
both  from  the  statement  of  St.  Jerome  {Ep.  zcv. 
ad  Rutticvatiy  ^  singuli  ecclesianim  episoopi,  sin- 
gnli  archipresbyteri,  singuli  archidiaconi '*)  and 
from  the  invariable  use  of  the  singular  number 
in  the  canons  of  the  councils  which  refer  to  the 
office,  that  for  several  centuries  there  was  but 
one  archdeacon  in  each  diocese.  When  the 
number  was  increased  is  not  altogether  clear. 
The  increase  seems  to  have  been  a  result  partly 
of  the  increase  in  the  number  of  rural  parishes, 
|Nirtlv  of  the  difficulty  of  dividing  dioceses 
which  were  coextensive  with  civil  divisions. 
Tlie  fact  of  the  Council  of  Merida  (▲.D.  666) 
having  directly  prohibited  the  appointment  of 
more  than  one  archdeacon  in  each  diocese  seems 
to  indicate  that  such  a  practice  had  been  con- 
templated, if  not  actually  adopted  {Cone.  Emerit. 
can.  X.,  Mansi,  xi.  81);  but  the  first  actual  re- 
cord of  A  plurality  of.  archdeacons  oocnn  a 
century  later  in  the  diocese  of  Strasburg.  In 
774,  Bishop  Heddo  divided  that  diocese  into 
three  archdeaconries  {(wchHiaconatus  rwcUes), 
and  from  that  time  there  appears  to  have  been 
throughout  the  West^— except  in  Italy,  where  the 
dioceses  were  small — n  general  practice  of  re- 
lieving bishops  of  the  difficulties  of  the  admi- 
nistration of  overgrown  dioceses  by  appointing 
archdeacons  for  separate  divisions,  and  .giving 
them  a  delegatio  (ultimately  a  delegatto  perpetud) 
as  to  the  yisitation  of  parishes.  Thence  grew 
up  the  distinction  between  the  '*  Archidiaconus 
magnus"  of  the  Cathedral  Church  and  the 
"  Archidlaconi  ni rales."  The  former  was  at  the 
head  of  the  cathedral  clergy,  whence  in  much 
later  times  he  was  known  as  the  prorost  (prae- 
positufl)  of  the  cathedral,  ranking  as  such  before 
the  archpresbyter  or  dean.  The  latter  had  a 
corresponding  status  in  their  several  districts; 
they  were  usually  at  the  head  of  the  chapter  of 
a  provincial  town,  and  they  had  precedence,  and 
perhaps  jurisdiction,  over  the  "  Archipresbyteri 
rurales,"  who  were  at  the  head  of  subdivisions 


of  the  nrcfadcaconries,  and  corresponded  to  modern 
**  rural  deans.**  There  was  this  further  difiier- 
oice  between  the  two  classes,  that  the  rural 
archdeacons  were  usually  priesto,  whereas  the 
cathedral  archdeacon,  even  so  late  as  the  12th 
century,  was  usually  a  deacon. 

Originally,  the  office  was  limited  to  deacons; 
an  archdeacon  who  reoeiyed  priest's  orden 
ceased  thereby  to  be  an  archdeacon.  Proofs  and 
examples  of  this  are  numerous.  St.  Jerome 
says  (in  fisech.  c  xlviii.)  that  an  arcfadeaocm 
^  injuriam  putit  si  presbyter  ordinetur."  Anato- 
lius  made  his  archdeacon  Aetius  a  presbyter  in 
order  to  get  rid  of  him,  of  which  proceeding 
Leo  the  Great,  in  a  formal  complaint  to  the 
Kmperor  ^Marcian  on  the  subject,  says  ^dejcc- 
tiMiem  innooentis  per  speciem  prorectioais  iro- 
plerit"  (S.  Leon.  Magn.  Epid.  57,  a/.  84);  and 
Sidonius  Apollinaris  speaks  of  an  archdeacon 
John  who  was  so  good  an  archdeacon  that  he  wa& 
kept  from  the  presbyterate  in  consequence  (**diu 
dignitate  non  potnit  augeri  ne  potestate  |)osset 
absolri" — lib.  iv.  ep.  24).  It  is  not  certain  at 
what  date  presbyters  were  allowe4  to  holil  office 
as  archdeacons;  probably  the  earliest  certain 
evidence  on  the  point  is  that  which  is  afforded 
by  Hincmar  of  Rheims,  who  (A.D.  874)  addresses 
his  archdeacons  as  "  archidiaconibus-presbyteri?  " 
(Mansi,  xr.  497). 

IV.  Functions, — At  first  an  archdeacon  dif- 
fered only  from  other  deacons  in  respect  of  pre- 
cedence. In  the  churches  of  the  l^t  he  was 
probably  never  much  more.  Individual  arch- 
deacons attained  to  eminence,  but  not  by  virtue 
of  their  office.  Their  office  gave  them  such 
privileges  as  the  right  of  reading  the  Gospel  in 
the  cathedral  {e^.  at  Alexandria ;  Sozomeu,  vii. 
19),  and  of  receiving  the  sacred  elements  beAfre 
the  other  deacons  (Joannes  Citri,  Besp.  ad  CabtMsiL 
ap.  Meursius,  Gi.  Graeco-Barb.  s.  v.);  but  they 
appear  to  have  had  no  administrative  function.s 
and  at  Constantinople,  so  unimportant  did  the 
office  become,  from  an  ecclesiastical  point  of  view, 
that  at  last  the  archdeacon  became  only  an  officer 
of  the  Imperial  court  (Codinus,  De  Off.  Const*int. 
c  xvii.  38). 

It  was  different  in  the  West.  Partly  from  the 
fiict  that  the  deacons,  and  especially,  therefore, 
the  senior  deacon,  were  the  administrative  otli- 
cers  of  the  Church ;  partly  from  the  fact  that 
the  senior  deacon  had  been  from  early  times  es- 
pecially attached  to  the  bishop,  the  office,  which, 
even  in  the  time  of  St.  Leo,  was  called  the  "  offi- 
cioram  primatus "  (S.  Leon.  Magn.  Ep.  lOG,  at. 
71),  assumed  an  importance  which  at  one  periud 
was  hardly  inferior  to  that  of  the  episcopate 
itself. 

The  functions  of  the  office  may  couTeniently 
be  distributed  under  two  heads,  according  as  they 
grew  out  of  the  original  functions  of  the  diaco- 
nate,  or  out  of  the  special  relation  of  the  arch- 
deacon to  the  bishop. 

(1)  The  archdeacon  seems  to  have  had  charge 
of  the  funds  of  the  Church ;  e^,  both  St.  Am- 
brose and  St.  Augustine,  in  speaking  of  St.  Law- 
rence, speak  of  him  as  having  the  "  opes  ecclesiae  '* 
in  his  custody  (S.  Aug.  Serm.  de  Divers,  cxi. 
c.  9) ;  and  St.  Leo  describes  the  appointment  of 
an  archdeacon  by  the  phrase  **  quern  eccleaias- 
ticis  n^otiis  praeposuit"  (S.  Leon.  Magn.  Ep. 
85,  at.  58). 

This  involved  the  distribution  of  the  funds  to 
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the  poor;  St.  Jerome  speaks  of  the  arohdeacoh 
s&  **nieQsanim  et  Tiduamm  minister"  (S.  Hie- 
roo.  in  £zech.  cxlviii.)^  and  the  4th  Council  of 
Canbage  prohibits  a  bishop  from  attending  to 
the  **  fubernationem  Tidoamm  et  peregrinarnm  " 
himself  but  orders  him  to  do  so  "per  archi- 
pic»bjtenim  aut  per  archidiaconum  "  (IV.  Cone. 
CartL  can.  xTii. ;  Mansi,  iiL  952). 

Afterwards,  if  we  are  to  trust  the  letter  of 
Lklore  of  SeTille  to  the  Bishop  of  Cordova, 
be  appears  to  have  distributed  to  the  clergy  of 
'he  several  orders  the  money  which  was  offered 
I'ur  their  support  at  the  communion  (Isid.  Hisp. 
A>.  ad  JjHidtfr^  Op.  ed.  Paris,  1601,  p.  615> 

(2)  The  archdeacon  iiad  the  **  ordinatSo  eocle- 
^iae,**  that  is,  the  superintendence  of  the  arrange- 
meats  of  the  cathedral  church  and  of  divine 
>ertlee.      He  was  '*  master  of  the  ceremonies.*' 
As  sach  he  had  (a)  to  keep  note  of  the  calendar, 
sal  to  announce  the   fasts  and   festivals  (Isid. 
Hi&p.  ihid.;  cf.  the  phrase  **  concionatur  in  po- 
Iraki  '*  of  Jerome  in  Ezech.  c.  xlvtii.).    (/B)  He 
DAd  to  correct  offences  against  ecclesiastical  order 
during  divine  service ;  for  example,  at  Carthage 
a  woman  who  kissed  the  relics  of  an  unrecog- 
nized martyr  was  reproved  (correptd)  by  Caeci- 
inn  (OptaL  i.  p.  18).     Probably  this  was  a  duty 
of  the  ardideaeoo  in  the  East  as  well  us  in  the 
West ;  at  least  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  the 
origia  of  the  unseemly  scuffle  between  Meletitu 
asd  his  irchdeacon  at  Antioch  (Sozom.  II.  E,  iv. 
I'H)  unless  we  suppose  that  the  latter  was  exer- 
ctslog  a  supposed  right.    (7)  He  had  to  see  that 
tiie  arrangements  of  the  Church  for  divine  ser- 
vice were  properly  made,  and  that  the  ritual 
Wis  properly  observed.    Isidore  of  Setille  (ibid,) 
«a»igiH   to    him    in    detail,    **  cura     vestiendi 
aiuris   a    levitis,    cura    incensi,    et    sacrificii 
lecesisaria  soUicitudo, .  quis   levitanim  Aposto- 
Um  et  Evangelium  legat,  quis  preoes  dicat.*' 
(t)  The  ssme  authority,  or  qnasi-authority,  may 
be  quoted  for   his  having  also  charge  of  the 
^bric  of  the   cathedral  church :   ^  pro    repa- 
nadis  dioeesanis  basilids  ipse  snggerit  sacerdoti  " 
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(•3)  The  archdeacon  had  to  superintend  and  to 
eiercise  discipline  over  the  deacons  and  other 
loferior  eler^.  This  was  common  to  both  East 
AQ*!  Wert ;  and  as  early  as  the  Council  of  Chal- 
ee<ioi  we  find  it  stated  that  a  deacon  (Maras  of 
Edeask)  had  been  excommunicated  by  his  arch- 
deacon {iuiowSvffr6s  kirn  r^  I9lif  itpx^^^^^^^V  * 
bat  the  bishop,  Ibas,  who  is  speaking,  goes  on  to  say, 
M^  4fi»l  iariy  curocFiijnfTOf,  which  seems  to  im- 
ply that  the  bishop  and  the  archdeacon  had  co» 
otdinate  jurisdiction  over  deacons:  Mansi,  vii. 
^'X  A  curious  instance  of  the  extent  of  their 
aothority  is  afforded  by  a  canon  of  the  Council 
of  Agde,  in  Gaul,  which  enacts  that  ^  Clerici  qui 
coniam  nutrinnt  ab  archidiacono  etiamsi  nolu- 
^riat  inviti  detondeantur  "  (Cone.  Agath.  can.  xx. ; 
Mansi,  viii.  328).  This  ordinary  jurisdiction  of 
^  archdeacon  over  the  inferior  clergy  must  be 
diftioguisbed  from  the  delegated  jurisdiction 
«hich  be  possessed  in  later  times.  The  canon 
of  the  Council  of  Toledo  which  is  cited  in  the 
Decretals  as  giving  him  an  ordinary  jurisdiction 
'^er  presbyters  is  confessedly  spurious  (Mansi, 
iii.  HKW). 

(4)  This  power  of  exercising  discipline  was 
combined  with  the  duty  of  instructing  the  in- 
terior clergy  in  the  duties  of  their  office.    The 


4th  Council  of  Carthage  enacts  that  thje  osti»- 
rius  before  ordination  is  to  be  instructed  by 
the  archdeacon.  Gregory  of  Tours  identifies  the 
archdeacon  with  the  "  praeceptor "  (H.  K  lib. 
vi.  c.  86),  and  speaks  of  himself  as  living  at  the 
head  of  the  community  of  deacons  (Vit.  Fair,  o. 
9).  The  house  of  this  community  appears  to 
have  been  called  the  ** diaconium  **  ("lector  in 
diaconio  Caeciliani  "--Opto^.  lib.  i.  c  21),  and  is 
probably  referred  to  by  Paulinus  when  he  says 
that  he  lived  **  sub  cura  "  of  the  deacon  Castus 
(Paulin.  Vit.  Ambrot,  c.  42). 

(5)  As  a  corollai-y  from  these  relations  of  an 
archdeacon  to  the  inferior  clergy,  it  was  his  office 
to  enquire  into  their  character  before  ordination, 
and  sometimes  to  take  part  in  the  ceremony 
itself.  Even  in  the  East  it  is  possible  that  he 
had  some  kind  of  control  over  ordinations,  for 
Ibas  is  said  to  have  been  prevented  by  his  arch- 
deacon from  ordaining  an  unworthy  person  as 
bishop  (KwAvOclr  impk  rov  TtiyiKavrck  hpx^^^^' 
ie6vov  airov — Cone.  Chalc.  act  x.,  as  quoted  by 
Labb^  iv.  647,  tf.,  but  Mansi  substitutes  irpta* 
fivr4po V — vii.  224).  In  the  African  Church  the 
archdeacon  was  directed  to  take  part  in  the 
ordination  of  the  subdeacons,  acolytus,  and 
ostiarius  (IV.  Cone.  Carthag.;  Mansi,  iii.  951). 
Throughout  the  West  his  testimony  to  charac* 
ter  appears  to  have  been  required.  At  Rome 
this  was  the  ease  even  at  the  ordination  of  pres-* 
byters ;  but  Jerome  speaks  of  it  as  *^  unius  urbis 
consuetudinem  '*  (S.  Hieron.  £p.  ci.  al.  Ixxxv.  ad 
Evang.y,  In  later  times  the  archdeacon  enquired 
into  the  literary  as  well  as  into  the  moral  quali- 
fications of  candidates  for  ordination ;  but  there 
is  no  distinct  authority  for  supposing  this  to 
have  been  the  case  during  the  first  nine  cen- 
turies ;  the  earliest  is  that  of  Hincmar  of  Bheimi^ 
in  874,  who  directed  his  archdeacon-presbyters 
to  enquire  diligently  into  both  the  ''vita  et 
acientia  "  of  those  whom  they  presented  for  ordi- 
nation (Mansi,  xv.  497).  In  one  other  point  they 
appear  in  some  places  to  have  conformed  to  later 
practice,  for  Isidore  of  Pelusium  (Ep.  i.  29)  re- 
proves his  archdeacon  for  making  money  from 
ordination /i^es  {kirh  rifiris  x'tpovowtfy). 

2.  The  second  class  of  an  archdeacon's  func- 
tions were  those  which  grew  out  of  his  close 
connection  with  the  bishop.  The  closeness  of 
this  connection  is  shown  as  early  as  the  4th 
century  by  St.  Jerome,  who  says  of  the  "  primus 
ministeriorum,"  i.0.  the  archdeacon,  that  he 
never  leaves  the  bishop's  side  (''a  pontificis 
latere  non  recedit " — Hieron.  in  Ezech.  c.  xlviii.). 
This  expression  has,  without  any  corroborative 
evidence  except  the  indefinite  phrase  of  the 
Apostolical  Constitutions  (quoted  above),  been  in- 
terpreted exclusively  of  his  attendance  upon  tho 
bishop  at  the  altar.  It  is  probable  that  this  is 
included  in  the  expression,  but  it  is  improbable 
that  nothing  else  ib  meant  bv  it.  The  mass  of 
evidence  goes  to  show  that  while  the  arch -pres- 
byter was  the  bishop's  assistant  chiefiy  in  spi- 
ritual matters,  the  archdeacon  was  his  assistant 
chiefly  in  secular  matters. 

(1)  He  was  attached  to  the  bishop,  probably 
in  the  capacity  of  a  modern  chaplain  or  secre- 
tary. He  transacted  the  greater  part  of  the 
business  of  the  diocese ;  for  example,  St.  Leo 
speaks  of  the  office  as  involving  'Mispensatioueni 
totius  causae  et  eurae  ccclesiasticae  "  (Ep.  Ixxxiv. 
al,  Ivii.).   He  conveyed  the  bishop's  orders  to  the 
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c]«rgy ;  for  example,  when  John  of  Jemsalem 
prohibited  Epiphanius  from  preaching,  he  did 
80  **per  archidiaconam"  (S.  Hieron.  Ejx,  xxxviii. 
<t/.  Ixi.).  He  acted  as  the  bishop's  sabstitute  at 
ajnods;  for  example,  Photinns  at  the  Coondl  of 
.Chalcedon  (Mansi,  tL  567).  Compare  the  canon 
of  the  Coancil  of  Tmllo,  in  692  (Mansi,  zi.  943), 
which  forbids  a  deacon  from  having  precedence 
over  a  presbjter,  except  when  acting  as  substi- 
tute for  a  bishop,  and  the  canon  of  the  Council 
of  Merida,  in  &%h  (Mansi,  xi.  79),  which  expressly 
disapproves  of  the  practice.  Ordinary  deacons 
were  sometimes  called  the  ''bishop's  eyes," 
whence  Isidore  of  Pelusium,  writing  to  his  arch- 
deacon, says  that  he  ought  to  Ims  **all  eye" 
(SAof  o^9Xiiht  h^iXus  ivdipxtif — laid.  Pel. 
£p.  i.  29). 

(2)  in  somewhat  later  times  he  was  dele- 
gated by  the  bishop  to  visit  parishes,  and  to 
exercise  jurisdiction  over  all  orders  of  the  clergy. 
There  is  no  trace  of  this  in  the  East.  It  grew 
up  in  the  West  with  the  growth  of  large  dio- 
ceses, with  the  prevalence  of  the  practice  of  ap- 
pointing bishops  for  other  than  ecclesiastical 
merits,  and  with  the  rise  of  the  principle  of  the 
immunity  of  ecclesiastical  persons  and  things 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  secular  power.  But 
it  is  difficult  to  determine  the  date  at  which 
such  delegations  became  common.  The  earliest 
evidence  upon  which  reliance  can  be  placed  is 
that  of  the  Council  of  Auxerre  in  578,  which 
enacted  that,  in  certain  cases,  a  parish  priest 
who  was  detained  by  infirmity  should  send  "  ad 
archidiaoonnm  suum,"  implying  a  certain  official 
relation  between  them.  More  definite  testimony 
is  afforded  by  the  Council  of  Ch&lons  in  650, 
which  expressly  recognises  his  right  oL  visiting 
private  chapels  ('*  oratoria  per  vilUs  potentum  " 
— /. Cone. Ca6i//.can.l4;  Mansi,  x.1192).  Asimi- 
lar  enactment  was  made  at  the  second  Council 
of  Chilons,  in  813,  which,  however,  censures  the 
exacting  of  fees  for  visitations  ("  ne  census  exi- 
gant"— //.  Cone.  Cabill.  c  15).  In  later  times 
this  '<  delegatio  "  became  a  ^  delegatio  perpetua," 
not  revocable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  bishop  who 
had  conferred  it ;  but  that  such  was  not  the  case 
during  the  first  nine  centuries  is  clear  from  the 
letter  of  Hincmar  to  his  archdea^ns  (quoted 
above),  and  also  from  the  fact  that  Isidore  of 
Seville,  whose  authority,  or  quasi^uthority, 
was  so  frequently  quoted  to  confirm  the  later 
pretensions  of  the  archdeacons,  only  speaks  of 
their  visiting  parishes  *^  cum  jussione  episcopi." 

The  rise  of  the  separate  jurisdiction  of  the 
archdeacon  is  still  more  obscure.  In  the  6th 
century  we  find  him  named  as  the  bishop's  as- 
sessor in  certain  cases  (I.  Cone,  Mcdisc.  can.  8, 
Mansi,  ix.  933;  II.  Conc.Maiisc.  can.  12;  Mansi,  ix. 
954);  but  there  is  no  trustworthy  evidence  in 
favour  of  the  existence  of  an  *' archdeacon's 
court "  within  the  period  of  which  the  present 
work  takes  cognizance. 

(3)  In  the  East,  during  the  vacancy  of  a  see, 
the  archdeacon  appears  to  have  been  its  guardian 
or  co-guardian.  Chrysostom  writes  to  Innocent 
of  Rome,  complainihg  that  Theophilus  of  Alex- 
andria had  written  to  his  archdeacon  '*  as  though 
the  church  were  already  widowed,  and  had  no 
bishop  "(&dwcp  liJhi  xvpo^^nis  rijs  iKHkrialtu  «ca) 
oifie  ix^vnis  MvKOwoy — ^Mansi,  iii.  1085) ;  and  in 
the  letter  which  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  wrote 
to  the  clergy  of  Alexandria  to  inform  th'cm  of  the 
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deposition  of  their  bishop  Dioseoms,  the  ardi* 
deacon  and  the  oeconomus  are  specially  named. 
In  the  West  it  is  not  clear  that  this  was  the  case ; 
but  sometimes  the  archdeacon  was  regarded  as 
having  a  right  of  succession.  Eulogius  (ap.  Phot. 
Bibl.  182)  says  that  it  was  a  ^w  at  Rome  for  the 
Archdeacon  to  succeed ;  but  the  instance  which 
he  gives,  that  of  Cornelius  making  his  anh- 
deacon  a  presbyter,  to  cut  off  his  right  of  suc- 
cession, is  very  questionable,  the  date  being 
earlier  than  the  existence  of  the  office,  lio 
doubt,  many  archdeacons  were  choeen  to  succeed, 
but  the  most  striking  instances  which  are  some- 
times quoted  to  confirm  the  statement  of  Eulogiu.s 
those  of  St.  Leo  and  St.  Gregory,  were  prolmbly 
both  exceptional. 

(An  amusing  blunder  identified  the  arehdeacon, 
who  was  sometimes  called  not  only  ^  oculus  epi5- 
copi;"  but  *^  cor  ejMOOpi"  with  the  cfaorepiscopus 
or  suffragan  bishop;  the  blunder,  which  has  been 
not  unfrequently  repeated,  seems  to  be  traceable 
in  the  first  instance  to  Joannes  Abbas  de  <raas- 
lathne  reliquiaAtm  8,  GhdesindU,  quoted  in  H. 
Vales.  Adnot.  ad  Theodorety  i.  26.)  [£.  H.] 

AROHELATJS,  or  ABCHILLAU8,  com- 
memorated Aug.  23  {Mart  Rom.  Vet»y.       [C] 

ABCHDiAKDBITE  (Jkpx»w  rra  /uirt^of, 
praefecim  ooenoHm),  lit.  ^uler  of  '^fche  fold" 
— ^the  spiritual  fold  that  is — a  favourite  me- 
taphor for  designating  monasteries  in  the  £ast« 
and  very  soon  applied.  As  early  as  a.d.  376 
we  find  St.  Epiphanius  commencing  his  work 
against  heresies  in  consequence  of  a  letter  aul- 
dressed  to  him  by  Acacius  and  Paul,  styling 
themselves  '^pre^yters  and  archimandrites," 
that  is,  fathers  of  the  monasteries  in  the  parts  of 
Carcheidon  and  Beroea  in  Coele-Syria.  Possibly 
St.  Epiphanius  omits  to  style  them  "  archiman- 
drites '  in  his  reply,  because  the  term  was  not 
yet  in  general  use.  *  But  at  the  time  of  the 
Council  of  Ephesus  the  Emperors  Theodorius  and 
Valentinian  received  a  petition  from  **  a  deacon 
and  archimandrite,"  named  Basil  (Mansi,  tom.  iv. 
p.  1101).  At  the  Council  of  Constantinople,  a.d. 
448,  under  Flavian,  23  archimandrites  affixed 
their  signatures  to  the  condemnation  of  Eutyches, 
himself  an  archimandrite.  Sometimes  the  same 
person  was  styled  archimandrite  and  hegumen 
indifferently ;  but,  in  general,  the  archimandrite 
presided  over  several  monasteries,  and  the  hegu- 
men over  but  one.  The  latter  was  therefore  sub- 
ject to  the  former,  as  a  bishop  to  a  metropolitan 
or  archbishop.  Again,  there  was  an  exarch,  or 
visitor  of  monasteries,  by  some  thought  to  have 
been  inferior  to  the  archinoandrite,  by  some  supe- 
rior, and  by  some  different  only  from  him  in 
name.  But  if  it  is  a  fact  that  archimaudrites 
were  admitted  to  their  office  by  the  patriarch 
ulone,  though  he,  of  course  may  have  sometimes 
admitted  the  others  as  well,  it  would  seem  to 
suggest  that  they  occupied  the  highest  rank  in 
the  monastic  hierarchy,  analogous  to  that  of  pa- 
triarch amongst  bishops.  According  to  Goar 
{Euchol,  p.  240)  archimandrites  had  the  privilege 
of  ordaining  readers,  which  the  ordinary  hegumen 
had  not ;  but  he  has  omitted  to  point  out  where 
this  privilege  is  conferred  in  the  form  of  admis- 
sion given  by  him  further  on  (p.  492).  King 
(p.  367),  in  his  history  of  the  Greek  Church,  re- 

*  Both  leUers  are  prefixed  to  his  woriL 
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guds  ardumandrite  as  the  equivalent  for  abbot, 
and  kegvmea  for  prior,  in  the  Western  monas- 
Uriel ;  bat  he  can  only  mean  that  the  offices  in 
each  caae  were  annlogons.  Rarely,  but  occasion- 
ailj,  bishops  and  archbishops  themselTes  were 
designated  archimandrites  in  the  West  and  East, 
l^or  fuller  details,  see  Snicer,  The$aur.  EccL  s.  t.  ; 
Do  Fresne,  Glon,  Oraec.  s.  v.,  fub^Spa ;  Habert's 
PoidifioaL  EccL  Orate,  p.  570,  et  seq.    [£.  S.  F.] 

ABGHnOMUS,  confessor,  commemorated 
5Iarch  29  (Mori,  S<m,  Vet).  [C] 

ABGHIPABAPHONISTA  CApxnrapcufx^- 
rtffr^f),  a  principal  officer  of  the  Roman 
^  Schola  Cantorum,"  [Cantor]  called  also 
**  (^nartus  Scholae.*'  It  belonged  to  his  office  to 
name  the  chanters  who  were  to  sing  the  several 
puts  of  the  service  in  a  Pontifical  Mass  (Ordo 
Bamanmt,  1.  c  7  ;  IIL  c  7) ;  to  go  before  the  pope, 
sad  place  for  him  a  prayer-desk  before  the  altar 
{'J.  JL  L  c.  8);  and  to  bring  to  the  sub-deacon 
the  water  for  use  in  the  celebration  of  mass 
{0.  J?.  !•  c.  14).  •  [C] 

ABGHIPPUS,  the  fellow-labourer  of  St.  Paul 
eniamemorated  If  arch  20  (Mart,  Eom,  Vet.) ;  as 
*•  Apostle,**  Feb.  19  (CW.  Byzant.).  [C] 

AROHISUBDIAOONUS.— This  is  a  word 
which  occurs  in  the  canons  of  the  synod  of  Aux- 
crre  (Synod.  Autiasiodor.  can.  6 ;  Mansi,  ix.  912), 
but  apparently  not  elsewhere.  If  the  reading  be 
gcDoine,  it  would  appear  that  in  some  dioceses 
the  iubdeacons  as  well  as  the  deacons  had  their 
primate;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  reading 
ishould  be  sub<irchidiaconumy  which  may  have 
be«Q  another  name  for  the  officer  known  to  the 
<jr^ks  as  &  Scvrspc^W,  ^nd  to  some  Western 
diuceses  as  secundariua,  [£.  H.] 

ARCHPBE8BYTER.  (ipxnrpwfi^^pos, 
Sozom.  if.  JS.  viii.  12 ;  but  the  o/dinary  Greek 
term  was  fpttrovp^afi/ntpoSf  which  is  found  ap- 
plied to  the  same  person  in  the  corresponding 
passage  of  Socrates,  if.  ^.  vi.  9 ;  cf.  also  Phot. 
BiU.  59,  in  the  account  of  the  irregular  synod 
against  Chrysostom,  and  Mansi,  vii.  252,  from 
vhjch  it  appears  that  the  word  was  found  in 
some  versions  of  the  acts  of  the  Council  of  Chal- 
c«doD ;  in  later  times  =  wpwravdiraSf  Codin.  De 
Of,  £ccL  Coiut.  c.  i. ;  archipreshyter,  S.  Uieron. 
Ep,  xcv.  ad  SutticS) 

The  origin  of  the  office  is  not  clear ;  after  the 
p^nnanent  establishment  of  the  distinction  be- 
tveeo  the  episcopate  and  presbyterate  it  appears 
that  the  senior  presbyter  had  certain  recognized 
ris:hts  in  virtue  of  his  seniority ;  but  there  is  no 
eridenee  of  his  having  had  a  distinct  name  until 
the  close  of  the  4th  century,  when  we  find  it,  as 
quoted  abov6,  in  Socrates. 

For  some  time  the  name,  when  given  at  all, 
s«ems  to  have  been  given  as  a  matter  of  course 
to  the  presbyter  who  was  senior  in  date  of  ordi- 
nation. But  the  assertion  of  Gregory  Nazianzen 
(Orat.  xliii  39)  that  he  refused  r^p  ruv  irp^ff- 
Bvripmv  wporlfiiitraff  which  Basil  offered  him, 
aod  the  phrase  of  Liberatus  (Brev.  c.  xiv.)  *'  qui 
[«^  Diet,  of  CKr,  Biogr.  art.  DiOSOORUS  OF 
.^.tXASDRu]  et  eum  {Diet,  cf  Chr.  Biogr,  art. 
Pboterics]  archipresbyterum /eceroi"  seem  to 
^ow  that  in  some  places  in  the  East  the  bishop 
had  the  power  of  making  a  special  appointment. 
In  the  West,  however,  this  was  regarded  as  a  vio- 
lation of  the  regular  onlcr,  for  St.  Leo  {Ep.  r. 
oL  zviL)  finds  great  fault  with  Doms  oi  Bene- 
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ventum  for  giving  precedence  (he  does  not  use 
the  word  archpresbyter)  to  a  newly  ordained 
presbyter  over  his  seniors. 

At  first  there  appears  to  have  been  only  one 
archpresbyter  in  a  diocese  (cf.  S.  Hieron.  Ep,  xcv. 
ad  Rustic,,  **  singuli  ecclesiarum  episcopi,  singuli 
archipresbyteri,  singuli  archidiaconi  **),  He  took 
rank  next  after  the  bishop,  all  of  whose  functions 
he  performed  during  the  vacancy  of  a  see,  and 
some  of  them,  ejg,  baptism,  during  the  bishop's 
temporary  absence.  It  has  been  held  that  ho 
had  also  a  right  of  succession,  but  this  is  hardly 
proved.  With  the  increase  in  the  population  in 
the  large  dioceses  of  the  West  and  the  growing 
difficulty  of  lubdividing  them,  on  account  of  their 
identification  with  civil  divisions,  began  the  sys" 
tem  of  placing  an  archpresbyter  (arch,  ruralis) 
in  each  of  the  larger  towns,  who  stood  in  the 
same  relation  to  the  clergy  of  the  surrounding 
district  as  the  archpresbyter  of  the  cathedral  to 
the  rest  of  the  clergy  of  the  cathedral.  The 
first  mention  of  these  rural  archpresbyters  is  in 
Gregory  of  Tours  (Mirac,  i.  78,  ii.  22).  Their 
duties  may  be  gathered  from  various  canons  of 
Gallican  and  Spanish  councils.  The  Council  of 
Tours,  in  567,  enacted  that  subpresbytera  were  to 
be  liable  to  penance  if  they  neglectcNl  to  compel 
the  presbyters  and  other  clergy  of  their  re- 
spective districts  to  live  cJiastely  (Mansi,  ix.  797X 
The  Council  of  Auxerre,  in  578,  inflicted  a  similar 
but  heavier  penalty  on  them  if  they  neglected 
to  inform  the  bishop  or  the  archdeacon  (the  first 
instance  of  such  a  subordination  of  rank)  of 
clerical  delinquencies;  and  alio  enacted  that 
*' saeculares "  who  neglected  to  submit  to  the 
**  institutionem  et  admoniticncm  archipresbyteri 
sui "  were  to  be  not  only  suspended  from  ecclesi- 
astical privileges  but  also  to  be  fined  at  the  king's 
discretion  (Mansi,  ix.  797).  From  Can.  19  of  the 
Council  of  Rheims,  in  630,  it  would  appear  that 
certain  feudal  rights  of  seigniority  had  begun  to 
attach  to  the  archpresbyters,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  office  was  being  held  by  laymen 
(Mansi,  x.  597>  The  Council  of  Ch&lons,  in  650, 
enacted  that  lay  judges  were  not  to  visit  monas- 
teries or  parishes,  except  on  the  invitation  in  the 
one  case  of  the  abbot,  in  the  other  of  the 
archpresbyter  (Mansi,  x.  1191). 

The  name  decanugf  which  was  given  to  the 
archpresbyter  of  the  cathedral,  and  decanue  ru- 
raiia,  which  was  given  to  the  archpresbyter  of  a 
country  district,  as  also  the  struggle  for  pre- 
cedence between  the  archpresbyters  and  the 
archdeacons,  in  which  the  latter  were  ultimately 
victorious,  belong  to  a  later  period.         [£.  H.] 

ABCHTVES.    [Reomters.] 

ARCOSOLTUM.  This  woi-d  is  derived  by 
Martigny  (Diet,  des  Antiq,  Chr^.)  from  "  arcus,' 
an  arch,  and  '*  solium,"  which  according  to  him 
is  sometimes  used  in  the  sense  of  sarcophagus. 
Some  inscriptions,  and  particularly  one  now  in 
the  cortile  of  the  Palazzo  Borghese  (Marchi, 
Mon.  delle  Arti  Christ,  primit,  p.  85),  which  runs 
thus,  **  Domus  etemalis  Anr.  Celsi  et  Aur.  Ilari- 
tatis  corapari  mees  [leg.  comparavimus]  fechnus 
nobis  et  nostris  et  amicis  aroosolio  cum  parieti- 
culo  Buo  in  pacem,"  make  mention  of  it,  and  it 
has  been  supposed  to  denote  those  tombs  hewn 
in  the  living  rock  of  the  catacomba  at  Rome  (and 
elsewhere),  in  which  there  is  an  arched  oi>ening 
above  the  portion  reserved  for  the  deposition  of 
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It  la  rot  clear  how  or  where  the  p»riaticulnm 
or  partition  could  be  placed.  Hartigny  layi 
that  the  arcoaolia  were  divided  iato  Mreral  com- 
partmeuta  bj  thaw  walla,  but  dcet  not  eiplain 
in  what  way.  if  tbe  word  mean  merely  the 
tomb,  parieticulum  would  probably  ruean  the 
wall  ioclnded  uoder  tbe  arch. 

The  word  may  really  bo  derived  from  "  area," 
a  aarec^bnEDBr  and  ^'aolium,"  which  among  other 
meauioga  haa  that  of  a  piacina  or  reservoir  in  a 
bath,  and  ia  mediaaral  Latin  of  a  chamber  gooe- 
rally  i  it  may  thai  denote  a  vault  containing; 
urcopbagi. 

Id  the  tomb*  of  thli  kind  tbe  r«capta£le  for  tbe 
corpu  waa  aomatimei  coverad  by  a  slab  of  marble, 
or  aometimat  a  marble  aarcophngua  ia  tnaerted. 
In  a  few  caiet  the  aarcophi^uiL  projects  forward 
into  tbe  chamber,  and  the  aides  of  the  arch  are 
continued  to  the  ground  beyond  the  aarcopbagna. 

Such  alaba  or  aarcopbagi  have  i>eeo  auppoaed 
to  have  aerred  aa  altara  during  the  period  of  per- 

martyn,  and  in  some  imtancea  tbia  may  have 
been  tbe  cage ;  bat  the  far  greater  number  of  tbeae 
tomba  are  no  doubt  of  later  date,  and  aimjily  tbe 
monumenta  uaed  by  the  wealthier  clasa.  The 
biihopa  and  martyre  of  the  3rd  century  were,  as 
may  be  seen  In  the  cemetery  of  Calllttua  (on  the 
Via  Appia  near  Rome),  placed,  not  in  these  "ar- 

"loouli,"  eicavatloos  iu  tbe  wall  just  largo 
enough  to  receive  a  bo^  placed  lengthwise  (v. 
De  Koui,  Soma  Salt.  Crul.  t.  [i.  tav.  i.  ii.  iii.). 
It  nnems  hardly  probable  that,  when  auch  illiu- 
trious  martyrs  wore  interred  in  aa  humble  a 
manner,  more  obecure  auSereri  should  ba  more 
lii^hly  honoured ;  this  eoniiderntion  seems  to 
ajTord  ground  for  the  soppoaition  th;it,  where  a 
saint  or  martyr  of  tho  firat  throe  centuriea  haa 
been  placed  in  a  decorntad  tomb,  anch  a  memorial 
IS  to  be  attributed  nut  to  the  period  of  the  ori- 
ginal interment,  but  to  the  piety  of  a  later  time. 
In  the  4th  and  5th  centurie:.  the  humble  "locu- 
lus"  was  altered  into  tho  decorated  "menu- 
meatum  arcuatum,"  and  the  whole  sepulchral 
chamber  in  many  caaas  richly  adorned  with  in- 

paintings.  An  eicellent  aiample  of  tbia  ia  afforded 
by  tbe  chamber  in  the  cemetery  of  Calliitus,  in 
which  the  remaina  of  tho  Popes  Eusebiua  (309- 
311)  and  HilUades  (or  Helchiodes,  311-314) 
were  placed,  a  part  of  which  is  represented  in 
tha  annexed  woodcut. 
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tUoces  is  the  tomb  of  St.  Hermes  in  the  cata- 
combs near  Rome  called  by  his  name. 

Tfie  tombe  of  thut  class  are  more  usually  found 

to  the  "  cubicula,**  or  small  -chambers,  than  in 

4h«  galleries  of  ike  catacombs:  in  the  former,  two, 

three,  or  more  are  often  found.    Martignr  seeks 

to  diaw  a  distittctioo  between  those  found  in  the 

''cnbicnla,'*  which  he  thinks  may  often  or  gene- 

Tslly  be  those  of  wealthy  indiyiduAls  made  at 

their  own  €ost,  and  those  in  the  so-called  chapels 

or  lai^r  excarations,  which  he  thinks  were  con- 

stmcted  at  the  general  charge  of  the  Christian 

community.    In  one  such  chspel  in  the  cemetery 

<yf  St.  Agnes  near  Rome  there  are  eleven  such 

tombs.  Rostell  {Beschreibuiuj  ton  Horn,  by  Bunsen 

and  others,  vol.  i.  p.  408)  gives  it  as  his  opinion 

thst  sach  chapels,  specially  connected  with  the 

Te&eratioa  of  martyrs,  do  not  usually  date  from 

an  earlier  period  than  the  4th  or  5th  century. 

The  work  of  the  Cav.  de'  Rossi  on  the  catacombs 

{Roma  Crid»  SoUerrantd)  will  no  doubt  when 

oompleted  throw  great  light  on  all  these  ques- 

tkoK.  which  cannot  be  satisfactorily  solved  except 

br  that  union  of  the  most  careful  and  minute  in- 

Tf>5tigatiou,  and  candid  and  impartial  criticism, 

viiich  thatp  learned  archaeologist  will  bring  to 

beir  upon  them. 

Examples  of  tombs  of  the  same  form  may  be 
found  in  structures  above  ground  at  a  much  later 
date :  two  such  are  in  the  Walls  of  the  entrance 
to  the  baptistery  at  Albenga,  between  Nice  and 
<i«iioa,  a  building  probably  not  later  than  the 
7ih  century.  One  tomb  is  quite  plain,  the  other 
decorated  with  plaited  ornaments  in  the  style 
Itreraleat  circa  800.  [A.  N.] 

AREA.  L  A  space  within  which  monuments 
»tood,  which  was  protected  by  the  Roman  law 
frr<m  the  acts  of  ownership  to  which  other  lands 
▼ere  liable.  Snch*are.ie  are  frequent  by  the 
H-ii  of  most  of  the  great  roads  leading  into  Rome, 
ukl  letters  on  the  monument  describe  how  many 
ktt  of  frontage,  and  how  many  in  depth,  belong  to 

lu    The  formula  is,  IN-FR-P IN'AG-P.  .  .  . 

!•.,  "In  fronte  pedes — ":  "In  agro  pedes — ." 
The  size  of  these  areae  varied  much ;  some  were 
16  ktt  square,  some  24  feet  by  15 ;  a  square  nf 
aboat  125  feet  each  way  seems  to  have  been 
common;  the  example  in  Horace  (^Sat.  i.  8,  12) 
^ires  us  1000  feet  by  300 ;  and  some  appear  to 
bare  been  even  larger  than  this ;  one  of  Gruter*s 
fnxriptiometj  for  instance,  (i.  2,  p.  cccxdx.  1), 
mai,  **  Huic  monumento  cedunt  agrl  purl  jugera 
deeem."  So  large  a  space  was  required,  not  for  the 
mausoleum  which  was  to  be  erected,  but  in  some 
caies  for  the  reception  of  many  tombe,  in  others 
(oT  tbe  performance  of  sacra,  which  wore  often 
snmerously  attended  (Northcote  and  Brownlow's 
Roma  Satterranea,  pp.  47  f.). 

On  a  monument  or  a  boundary  stone  of  the 
vet  was  engraved  a  formula  indicating  that  this 
plot  was  not  to  pass  to  the  heirs  of  him  who  set 
it  apart  for  sepulture.  This  was  generally 
H'M'H-N*S.  Le.j  ^  Hoc  monumentum  haeredes  non 
wqaitor  "  (Orelli's  Inscriptiones,  No.  4379>  The 
o^mspoodiBg  Greek  form  was,  ^'rolf  K\ripoy6- 
fi/A%  tuv  ovK  ^*«uroXov9^o'ct  toDto  rb  luniifiuov  " 
(Bouh's  Corpus  Inscriptionum,  No.  3270).     ' 

la  tbe  Roman  catacombs  care  has  evidently 
l»%a  taken  lest  the  subterranean  excavations 
sbonM  transgress  the  limits  of  the  area  on  the 
wr&ce  (Northcote,  u.s.  48> 
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This  reverence  of  the  Roman  law  for  bnrial- 
places  enabled  the  early  Christians,  except  in 
times  of  persecution  or  popular  tumult,  to 
preserve  their  sepulchres  inviolate.  The  areas 
about  the  tombs  of  martyrs  were  especially  so 
preserved,  where  meetings  for  worship  wei*e  held, 
and  churches  frequently  built.  Tertullian  (Ad 
ScapuL  3)  tells  us  that  when  Hilarianus,  a  perse- 
cutor, had  issued  an  edict  against  the  formation  of 
buch  areae,  the  result  was  that  the  areae  (thresh- 
ing-floors) of  the  heathen  lacked  com  the  follow- 
ing year.  So  the  Acta  Proconsuiarta  of  the  trial 
of  Felix  (in  Baronius,  ann.  314  §  24)  speak  of  the 
areae, "  where  you  Christians  make  prayers  **  (ubi 
orationes  facitis).  These  areae  were  frequently 
named  from  some  well-known  person  buried 
there;  thus  St.  Cyprian  is  said  to  have  been 
buried  ''in  area  Candidi  Procuratoris"  {Acta 
Mart.  S.  Cypriani  in  Ducange*s  Glossary  s.  v.).  In 
the  Geita  PurgationiB  Caeciiiani  {Ibid.),  certain 
citizens  are  said  to  have  been  shut  up  "  in  area 
martyrum,"  where,  perhaps,  a  church  is  intended. 
Compare  Cemetert,  Martybium. 

II.  The  court  in  front  of  a  church  [Atrittm.^ 
(Bingham's  AtUiquities,  viii.  3  §  5.)  [C] 

ARELATEN8E  CONCILIUM.    [Ables.] 

ARETHAS  and  companions,  martyrs,  oon»- 
mcmorated  Oct.  24  (Co/.  Bytant.),  [C] 

AKGEUS,  martvr,  commemorated  Jan.  2 
{MaH,  Rom,  Vet.).  '  [C] 

ABICION,  of  Nicomedia,  commemorated 
June  23  {Mart.  Ifieron.).  [C] 

ARIMINEN8E  CONCILIUM.    [Rimini.] 

ARISTARCHU8,  disciple  of  Apostles,  com^- 
memorated  Aug.  4  {Mart.  Bom.  Vet.);  "Apostle," 
April  15  [14,  Neale],  {OaL  Byzant.).  [C] 

ARISTIDES,  of  Athens,  commemorated  Aug. 
31  {Mart.  Bom.  Vet.).  [C] 

ARISTION,  one  of  the  Seventy  Disciples  of 
Christ,  commemorated  Oct.  17  {Mart,  Boni. 
Vet.).  [C] 

ARIST0BULU8,  "Apostle,"  commemorated 
Oct.  31  {Cal.  Byzant.).  [C] 

ARI8T0N,  and  others,  martyrs,  comme- 
morated July  2  {Mart.  Bom.  VeU).  [C] 

ARIST0NICU8,  martyr,  commemorated 
April  19  {Mart.  Born,  Vet.).   '  [C] 

ARIST0NIPPU8,  commemorated  Sept.  3 
{Mart.  Hieron.),  [C] 

ARI8TUS,  commemorated  Sept.  3  {Mart. 
Bedae).  [C] 

ARLE8,  COUNCILS  OF  (Arelatensia 
Concilia).  —  I.  a.d.  314,  summoned  by  the 
Emperor  Constantine  to  try  afresh  the  cause 
of  the  Donatists  against  Caccilian,  Bishop  of 
Carthage, —  a  cause  "  de  Sancti  Coelestisque 
Naminis  cultu  ct  fide  Oitholica ;"  because 
the  former  complained  that  the  judgment  given 
at  Rome  in  313  by  the  Pope  and  certain  Gallic 
bishops  (whom  CoDstantine  had  appointed  to  try 
the  case  there),  was  an  unfair  one.  The  emperor 
accordingly  summoned  other  bishops,  from  Sicily, 
Italy  (not  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  he  having  been 
one  of  the  former  judges),  the  Gauls  (which 
include  Britain),  and  Africa  itself,  to  the  numlier 
of  200  according  to  St.  Augustin,  to  come  to 
Aries  by  August  1  to  retry  the  case.    Thp  sum- 
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iDons  to  Chrestus  of  Syracuse  (Mansi,  ii.  466, 
467,  from  Euseb.  x.)  desires  him  to  bring  two 
presbyters  and  three  servants  with  him  at  the 
public  expense.  And  the  letter  of  Constantine 
to  the  Vicariua  Africae  (ib.  46S-465)  claims  it 
as  the  emperor's  duty  to  see  that  such  conten- 
tions are  put  an  end  to.  The  sentence  of  the 
Council,  adverse  to  the  Donatists,  is  likewise 
to  be  enforced  by  the  civil  power  (^Rescript, 
Corutani,  post  Synodum,  ib.  477,  478).  But  Con- 
stantine in  the  same  letter  expressly  disclaims  all 
appeal  to  himself  from  the  "  judicium  sacerdotum" 
(ib.  478).  The  Synod  also  announces  its  judg- 
ment and  its  canons  to  Pope  Sylvester,  in  order 
that  "  per  te  potissimum  omnibus  insinuari,"  re- 
gretting also  the  absence  of  their  **  frater  dilectis- 
simus,"  who  probably  would  have  passed  a 
severer  sentence.  The  canons  begin  with  one 
enacting  that  the  observance  of  Easter  shall  be 
**'  uno  die  et  tempore,"  the  Bishop  of  Rome  *^  juxta 
consuetudinem  "  to  make  ihe  day  known.  They 
include  also  among  other  regulations  a  prohibi- 
tion of  the  rebaptizing  of  heretics  if  they  had 
been  baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Holy  Trinity ; 
an  exhortation  ("consilium")  to  those  whose 
wives  had  been  guilty  of  adultery,  not  to  marry 
another  '^Vivcntibus  uxoribus;"  a  requirement 
to  the  consecration  of  a  bishop  of  eight  bishops, 
if  possible,  but  of  three  at  the  least ;  and  a  con- 
demnation of  those  **  sacerdotes  et  Levitae,"  who 
do  not  abstain  from  their  wives.  The  Council 
was  purely  a  Western  one,  and  of  the  emperor's 
selection,  although  St.  Augustine  (^De  Baft,  cont, 
Donat.,  ii.  9,  and  elsewhere)  calls  it  "  universal." 
Among  the  signatures  to  it,  according  to '  the 
most  authentic  list,  are  the  well-known  ones  of, 
**  Eborius  Episcopus  de  civitate  Eboracensi  pro- 
vincia  Britannia;  Restitutus  Episcopus  de  civi- 
tate Londinensi  provincia  suprascripta  ;  Adelfius 
Episcopus  de  civitate  Colonia  Londinensium  "  (t.  e. 
probably.  Col.  Legionensium  ue,  Caerleon  on  Usk); 
**  exinde  Sacerdos  presbyter,  Arminius  diaconus  " 
(Mansi,  ib.  476,  477).  There  were  present,  ac- 
cording to  this  list,  33  bishops,  13  presbyters,  23 
deacons,  2  readers,  7  exorcists,  besides  2  presby- 
ters and  2  deacons  to  represent  Pope  Sylvester. 

11.  A.D.  353,  of  the  Gallic  bishops,  summoned 
by  the  Emperor  Constans  to  condemn  the  person 
of  St.  Athanasius  (but  without  discussing  doc- 
trine) under  penalty  of  exile  if  they  refused, 
Paulinus,  Bishop  of  Trbves,  being  actually  exiled 
for  refusing  (Sulp.  Sever.,  ii. ;  Hilar.,  LibeU.  ad 
Constant, ;  and  Mansi,  iii.  231,  232). 

HI.  A.D.  452,  called  the  second,  which  com- 
piled and  reissued  56  canons  of  other  recent  Gallic 
Councils  respecting  discipline  (Mansi,  vii.  875). 
Possibly  there  had  been  another  in  451  (Id.  ib. 
873). 

IV.  A.D.  455,  commonly  called  the  third,  pro- 
vincial, determined  the  dispute  between  Bishop 
Theodorus  and  Faustus  abbat  of  Lerins,  by  de- 
creeing that  the  right  of  ordination,  and  of 
giving  the  chrism,  &c,  pertain  to  the  bishop, 
but  the  jurisdiction  over  laymen  in  the  monas- 
tery to  the  abbat  (Mansi,  vii.  907). 

V.  A.D.  463,  pro\incinl,  convened  by  Leontius, 
Archbishop  of  Aries,  to  oppose  Mamertinus, 
Archbishop  of  Vienne,  who  had  encroiiched  upon 
the  province  of  Aries  (Mansi,  vii.  951,  from  St. 
Hilary's  Epist.). 

VI.  A.D.  475,  provincial,  under  the  same  Leon- 
tius, to  condemn  the  error  of  "  predestination." 
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The  books  of  Faustus,  De  Oratia  Dei,  &c^  were 
written  to  express  the  sense  of  the  Council,  and 
the  Augustinians  condemned  it  as  semi-Pelagian 
(Mansi,  vii.  1007). 

VII.  A.D.  524^  commonly  called  the  fourth, 
provincial,  among  other  canons  on  discipline,  ap> 
pointed  25  as  the  age  for  deacons'  orders,  and  30 
for  priests'  (Mansi,  viii.  625). 

V  III.  A.D.  554,  commonly  called  the  fifth,  pro- 
vincial, chiefly  to  reduce  monasteries  to  obedience 
to  their  bishop  (Mansi,  ix.  702). 

IX.  A.D.  813,  under  Charlemagne,  enacted  26 
canons  respecting  discipline,  and  among  others, 
that  the  Bishop  "circameat  parochiam  sn.'um 
semel  in  anno"(c  17),  and  that  **Comite8,jttdioes 
seu  reliquus  populus,  obedientes  sint  Episoopo,  et 
invicem  consentiant  ad  justitias  faciendas  "  (c 
13 ;  Mansi,  xiv.  55).  [A.  W.  H.] 

ABMABIUS,  in  monastic  establishments,  the 
precentor  and  keeper  of  the  church  books.  Ar> 
marius  is  continually  used  by  Bernard  (in  Ording 
Cluniacensi,  &c.)  for  Cantor  and  Magister  Cere- 
moniarum.*  [J.  H.] 

ABMENIA,  COUNCIL  OF.— A  council 
was  held  in  Armenia,  simultaneousjy  with  an- 
other at  Antioch,'  a.d.  435,  condemning  the 
works  of  Theodorus  of  Mopsuestia,  and  Diodorus 
of  Tarsus,  lately  translated  into  the  language 
of  Armenia  and  circulated  there  (Mansi,  v. 
1179).  [E.  S.  F.] 

ABMOGASTES,  confessor,  commemorated 
March  29  (Mart  JRom.  Vet,),  [C] 

ARMOBICA,  COUNCIL  IN,  a.d.  555,  to 
excommunicate  Maclou,  Bi^op  of  Vannes,  who 
had  renounce  tonsure  and  celibacy  on  the  death 
of  his  brother  Chanao,  Count  of  Brittany  (Greg. 
Tur.,  Hist,  iv.  4 ;  Mansi,  ix.  742).     [A.  W.  H.] 

ABNULPHUS,  confe8«>r,  Aug.  16  (Mart 
Bedae);  July  18  (Jf.  Bieron,),  [a] 

ABONTIUS,  commemorated  Aug.  27  (Mart, 
/Tieron.),  [C] 

ABBIANUS,  martyr,  commemorated  Dec.  14 
(Cal.  Bezant,),  [C] 

ABBHAE,  OB  ABBAE  SPONSALITIAE, 

also  Arrhabo,  Arrabo^  earnest  money  on  be- 
trothal. The  practice  of  giving  earnest  money 
on  betrothal,  of  which  traces  are  to  be  found  in 
all  parts  of  the  world,  has  its  root  evidently  in 
the  view,  common  yet  to  many  savage  races,  of 
man-iage  as  the  mere  sale  of  a  wife,  to  which 
betrothal  stands  in  the  relation  of  contract  to 
delivery. 

Among  the  Jews,  as  will  be  seen  from  Selden's 
treatise,  De  Uxore  UebraicA  (Book  ii.  cc  1,  2, 
3,  4),  betrothal  was  strictly  a  contract  of  pur- 
chase for  money  or  money's  worth  (although 
two  other  forms  were  also  admitted) ;  the  coin 
used  being,  however,  the  smallest  that  could  be 
had.  The  earnest  was  given  either  to  the  wife 
herself,  or  to  her  parents.  It  could  not  be  of 
forbidden  things  or  things  consecrated  to  priestly 
use,  or  things  unlawfully  owned^  unless  such  as 
might  have  been  taken  from  the  woman  herself; 
but  a  lawfully  given  earnest  was  sufficient  to 
constitute  betrothal  without  words  spoken.     In 

*  I'raecentur  et  Armartns:  Annarii  nomra  obtinuit*  eo 
qtwd  in  ejos  mann  solet  ease  iUbliotbcGa,  quae  it  in  a(io 
nomine  AifMorium  appellatar.— />iiaiiRae. 
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«trick  cataiatenty  with  the  view  of  marriflg^c  as  a 
purchase  br  the  man,  it  was  held  that  the  giving 
of  earnest  by  the  woman  was  void.  And  when, 
at  a  later  period,  the  use  of  the  ring  as  a  symbol 
of  th4'  earnest  crept  into  Jewish  betrothals  fVom 
Grotile  practice,  so  carefully  was  the  old  view 
preserred  that  a  previous  formal  inquiry  had  to 
be  made  of  two  witnesses,  whether  the  ring 
o^ered  was  of  equal  value  with  a  coin. 

The  first  legal  reference  among  the  Romans 
to  the  arrka  on  betrothal,  and  the  only  one  in 
the  Digest^  belongs  to  the  3rd  century, — i^.  to  a 
{•eriod  when  the  Roman  world  was  already  to  a 
great  extent  permeated  by  foreign  influences, — 
at  this  time  chiefly  Oriental.    It  occurs  in  a 
psjaage    from    Paul  us,    who    flourished    under 
Al<^xaoder  Sevems,  223-235  {iHg,  23.  tit.   2. 
».  liS).    The  jurist  lays  it  down  that  a  public 
faactionary  in  a  province  cannot  marry  a  woman 
from  that  province,  but  may  become  betrothed 
to  her ;  and  that  if,  after  he  has  given  up  his 
otfioe.  the  woman  refuses  to  marry  him,  she  is 
oQiT  bound  to  repay  any  earnest-money  she  has 
rtt^ired, — a  text  which,  it  will  be   observed, 
applies  in  strictness  only  to  provincial  function- 
ari«s,  and  may  thus  merely  indicate  the  ex- 
ist«Dce  of  the  practice  among  subject  nations. 
t«Ttain  it  is  that  the  chapter  of  the  Digest  on 
betrothals  (I)e  Sponsalifnts,  23.  tit.  1)  says  not  a 
word  of  the  arrka  ;  Ulpian  in  it  expressly  states 
tiut  ^faare  consent  suffices   to  constitute  be- 
trothal,'* a  legal  position  on  which  the  stage 
betrothals  in  Plautus  supply  an  admirable  com- 
ment. 

About  eighty  years  later,  however — at  a  time 
when  the  northem  barbarians  had  already  given 
emperors  to  Rome — ^the  arrha  appears  in  full 
deTelopment.  Julius  Capitolinus — who  wrote 
Qoder  Constantine  —  in  his  life  of  Maxim inus 
tiw  joonger  (killed  313),  says  that  he  had 
l««n  betrothed  to  Junia  Fadella,  who  was 
afterwards  married  to  Toxotius,  ^*but  there 
raaained  with  her  royal  arrhae,  which  were 
these,  as  Junius  Cordus  relates  from  the  testi- 
iQony  of  those  who  are  said  to  have  examined 
iato  these  things,  a  necklace  of  nine  pearls,  a  net 
of  eleven  cmeialds,  a  bracelet  with  a  clasp  of 
fuor  jadsths,  besides  golden  and  all  regal  vest- 
ments, and  other  insignia  of  betrothal."*  Am- 
broie  mdeed  (346-^97)  speaks  only  of  the 
symbolical  ring  in  relating  the  story  of  St.  Agnes, 
whom  he  represents  as  replying  to  the  Governor 
of  Kome,  who  wished  to  marry  her  to  his  son, 
that  she  stands  engaged  to  another  loyer,  who 
bas  offered  her  far  better  adornments,  and  given 
ber  for  earnest  the  ring  of  his  affiance  (et 
unnlo  fidei  suae  subarrhavit  me,  Ep,  34).  To 
a  cuntemporary  of  Ambrose,  Pope  Julius  L  (336- 
;i5'2)  is  ascribed  a  decree  that  if  any  shall  have 
«fpoi2scd  a  wife  or  given  her  earnest  (si  quis 
df^poiisarerit  uxorem  vel  subarrhaverit)  his 
brother  or  other  noir  kinsman  may  not  marry 
her  (Ubbe  and  Hansi,  Condi,  ii.  1266).  About 
a  oefBtory  later,  the  word  iirrha  is  used  flgura- 
tirelj  in  reference  to  the  Annunciation,  considered 
^  a  betrothal,  by  Peter  Chrysologus,  Archbishop 
of  BaTeaoa  in  433,  as  quoted  by  Du  Cange,  in 

la  the  days  of  Justinian,  we  see  from  the  Code 


*  A  few  words  of  tbe  abore 
cMcoumentalor^ 


bave  greatly  exer- 


that  the  earnest-money  was  a  regular  element  in 
Byzantine  betrothal.  It  was  given  to  the  in- 
tended bride  or  those  who  acted  for  her,  and 
was  to  be  repaid  in  the  event  of  the  death  of 
either  party  {Cod.  5.  tit.  1.  s.  3,  Law  of  Gra^ 
tian,  Yalentinian,  and  Theodosius,  a.d.  380), 
or  of  breach  of  promise  by  the  woman ;  in 
the  latter  case,  indeed,  the  woman  stu  juris^  or 
the  father,  mother,  grandfather  or  great-grand- 
father of  one  under  age  having  to  pay  an  equal 
additional  sum  by  way  of  penalty ;  though  a 
woman  under  age  was  only  bound  to  simple  re- 
pa3^ent,  as  was  also  the  case  in  the  event  of 
any  unlawful  marriage,  or  6i  the  occurrence 
of  some  cause  unknown  at  the  time  of  betrothal 
which  might  dispense  the  woman  from  fulfilling 
her  promise.  The  fourfold  penalty  of  the  earlier 
law  was  still,  by  the  one  now  quoted,  made 
exigible  by  special  contract  (Ihid,  5,  Law  of  Leo 
and  Anthemius,  a.d.  469).  Simple  restitution 
was  sufficient  in  case,  after  betrothal,  either  party 
chose  to  embrace  a  religions  life  (1.  tit.  8.  s. 
56 ;  Nov.  123,  c.  xxxix.) ;  or  in  case  of  diveraity 
of  religious  faith  between  the  betrothed,  if  dis* 
covered  or  occurring  after  betrothal,  but  not 
otherwise  {Code,  1.  tit.  4.  s.  16,  law  of  Leo  and 
Anthemius,  A.D.  469). 

It  is  difficult  not  to  seek  for  the  reason  of  this 
development  of  the  arrha  within  the  Roman  or 
Byzantine  world  of  the  6th  century  in  some 
foreign  influence.  Accordingly,  if  we  turn  to 
the  barbarian  races  which  overran  the  empire 
from  the  end  of  the  4th  oentui'y,  we  find  almost 
everywhere  the  prevalence  of  that  idea  of  wife- 
buying,  which  is  the  foundation  of  the  betrothal 
earnest ;  see  for  instance  in  Cnnciani,  Leges  Bar" 
barorum  AntUmae,  vol.  ii.  85,  the  (reputed)  older 
text  of  the  Salic  law,  tit.  47,  as  to  the  purchase  of 
a  widow  for  three  solidi  and  a  denarius,  vol.  iii. 
17,  18,  22 ;  the  Burgundian  Law,  titles  xii.  1 
and  3,  xiv.  3,  and  xxxiv.  2;  vol.  v.  49,  50; 
the  Saxon  Law,  titles  vi.  I,  2,  3,  xii.  xviii.  1,  2, 
&c,  or  (in  the  volume  of  the  Jiecord  Commission) 
our  own  Laws  of  Ethelbert,  77,  83;  Ine,  31. 
And  in  the  regions  overspread  by  the  Frankish 
tribes  in  particular,  the  arrha,  as  a  money 
payment,  is  visible  as  a  legal  element  in  be- 
trothal. Gregory  of  Tours  (544-595)  repeatedly 
refei-s  to  it  (i.  42 ;  iv.  47 ;  x.  16). 

In  the  earlier  wxiters  there  is  nothing  to 
connect  the  betrothal  earnest  with  a  religious 
ceremony.  Nor  need  we  be  surprised  at  this, 
when  we  recollect  that,  in  the  early  ages  of 
Christianity,  marriage  itself  was  held  by  the 
Roman  world  as  a  purely  civil  contract ;  so  that 
TertuUian,  enumerating  those  ceremonies  of 
heathen  society  which  a  Christian  might  inno- 
cently attend,  writes  that  **  neither  the  virile 
robe,  nor  the  ring,  nor  the  marriage-bond  (neque 
annulus,  aut  conjunctio  maritalis)  flows  from 
any  honour  done  to  an  idol "  (fie  idohl.,  c.  16). 
And  indeed  the  opinion  has  been  strongly  held, 
as  August!  points  out,  whilst  disclaiming  it,  that 
church  betrothals  did  not  obtain  before  the  9th 
century.  The  earliest  mention  of  a  priestly 
benediction  upon  the  sponsi  appears  to  occur  in 
the  10th  canon  of  the  Synod  of  Reggio,  a.d.  850 
(see  Labbe  and  Mansi,  ConcU,  xiv.  p.  934) ;  and 
it  is  not  impossible  that  that  confusion  between 
the  sponsus  and  maritus,  the  sponsa  and  ujnor, 
was  then  already  creeping  into  middle  age  Latin, 
which  has  absolutely  prevailed  in  French,  where 
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^poux,  spouse,  are  sfnonymoiu  with  mari  and 
femme  in  the  sense  of  uxor.  In  a  conteinporar  j 
docnmenty  the  reply  of  Pope  Nicolas  I.  (858- 
867)  to  the  cOosnltation  of  the  Balgarians,  the 
qaestion  whether  betrothal  was  a  ciril  or  reli- 
gions ceremony  remains  undecided ;  bat  as  he 
professes  to  exhibit  to  them  *^a  custom  which 
the  holy  Roman  Church  has  received  of  old,  and 
still  holds  in  such  unions,*'  his  testimony,  though 
half  a  century  later  than  the  death  of  Charle- 
magne, desenres  to  be  here  recorded,  bearing  wit- 
ness as  it  does  expressly  to  the  betrothal  earnest. 

**  After  betrothal,"  he  says,  .**  which  is  the 
promised  bond  of  future  marriage,  and  which 
is  celebrated  by  the  consent  of  those  who  enter 
into  this,  and  of  those  in  whose  authority  they 
are,  and  after  the  betrother  hath  betrothed  to 
himself  the  betrothed  with  earnest  by  marking 
her  finger  with  the  ring  of  affiance,  and  the  be- 
trother hath  handed  over  to  her  a  dower  satisfac- 
tory to  both,  with  a  writing  containing  such  con- 
tract, before  persons  invited  by  both  parties, 
either  at  once  or  at  a  fitting  time  (to  wit,  in 
order  that  nothing  of  the  kind  be  done  before  the 
time  prescribed  by  law)  both  proceed  to  enter 
into  the  mai*riage  bond.  And  first,  indeed,  they 
are  placed  in  the  Church  of  the  Lord  with  the 
oblations  which  they  ought  to  offer  to  God  by  the 
hand  of  the  priest,  and  thus  finally  they  receive 
the  benediction  and  the  heavenly  garment." 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  passage  that 
whilst  Pope  Nicolas  recognises  distinctly  the 
practice  of  betrothal  by  orrAa,  symbolized 
through  the  ring,  yet  the  only  benediction 
which  he  expressly  mentions  is  the  nuptial,  not 
the  sponsal  one. 

It  has  been  doubted  in  like  manner  whether 
chnrch  betrothals  were  practised  at  this  period 
in  the  Greek  Church,  and  whether  the  form  of 
betrothal  in  the  Greek  Euchologium  is  not  of 
late  insertion.  That  at  the  date  of  the  last  quoted 
authority,  or  say  in  the  middle  of  the  9th  cen- 
tury, the  Greek  ceremonies  appertaining  to  jnar- 
riage  differed  ali'eady  from  the  Roman  appears 
from  the  text  of  Pope  Nicolas  himself;  his  very 
object  being  to  set  forth  the  custcm  of  the  Roman 
Church  in  contrast  to  that  of  the  Greek  (consue- 
tudinero  quam  Graecos  in  nnptialibus  contubemiis 
habere  dicitis).  Now  the  striking  fact  in  refer^ 
'ence  to  the  form  of  the  Euchologium  is  that  in  it 
the  earnest  or  kji^afiity  is  not  a  mere  element  in 
'betrothal,  but,  as  with  the  Jews,  actually  consti- 
tutes it— a  practice  so  characteristic  that  it  can 
hardly  be  supposed  to  flow  otherwise  than  from 
ancient  usage.  Here,  in  fact,  the  words  hf^afiitv^ 
iLli^a$»y({*<rOcLij  can  only  be  translated  '*  be- 
trothal," **  betrothing."  The  formula,  repeated 
alternately  by  the  man  and  the  woman,  runs: 
"  So  and  so,  the  servant  of  God,  betroths  to  him- 
self {kfi^afic^yiCtreu)  this  handmaid  of  God  in  the 
name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  now  and  ever,  and  world  without 
end.  Amen."  The  prayer  is  in  like  manner: 
^  Look  upon  this  Thy  servant  and  this  thine 
handmaid,  and  confirm  their  betrothal  (ariipi^ov 
rhv  ii^^afi&ya  avruy)  in  faith  and  concord,  and 
truth,  and  love.  For  thou,  I>ord,  didst  show  us 
to  give  the  earnest  and  thereby  to  confirm  all 
things."  •  And  the  heading — which  may  indeed 
well  be  more  modem — is  **  sennce  for  betrothal, 
otherwise  of  the  earnest." 

The  most  tlierefore  that  can  be  concluded  on 


this  still  doubtful  subject  seems  to  be  this — 
1st.  That  the  earnest-money  on  betrothal^  sym- 
bolizing as  it  clearly  does  the  barbarous  cnstom 
of  wifie-buying,  must  essentially  have  been  every- 
where in  the  first  instance  a  civil,  not  a  religions 
act.  2.  That  the  practice  was  unknown  to  an- 
cient Greek  and  Roman  civilization,  and  was 
especially  foreign  to  the  spirit  of  the  older 
Roman  law.  3.  That  it  was  nevertheless  firmly 
rooted  in  Jewish  custom,  and  may  not  impro- 
bably have  passed  from  thence  into  the  ritual 
of  the  Eastern'  Church,  where,  as  with  the  Jews, 
the  giving  of  earnest  constitutes  the  betrothaL 
4.  That  it  was  very  generally  prevalent  among 
the  barbarian  tribes  which  overran  the  Roman 
empire,  and  seems  from  them  to  have  passed  into 
its  customs  and  its  laws,  making  its  appearance 
in  the  course  of  the  3rd  century,  and  becoming 
prominent  by  the  6th  century  in  Justinian's 
Code,  at  the  same  time  when  we  also  find  its 
prevalence  most  distinctly  marked  in  Gaul,  and 
as  a  Prankish  usage.  5.  That  no  distinct  trace 
of  it  in  the  ceremonies  of  the  Church  can  how- 
ever be  pointed  out  till  the  later  middle  age, 
although  it  may  very  likely  have  prevailed  in 
the  Eastern  Church  from  a  much  earlier  period. 

It  follows,  however,  from  what  has  been  said 
above  that  whatever  may  have  lingered  iu  later 
times  of  the  betrothal  arrha  must  be  ascribed 
to  very  ancient  usage ;  as  in  the  formula  quoted 
by  Selden  from  the  Parochial  of  Ernest,  Arch- 
bishop of  Cologne  and  Bishop  of  Lic^e,  which 
includes  the  use,  not  only  of  the  ring,  but  also, 
if  possible,  of  red  purses  with  three  pieces  ot 
silver,  "  loco  arrhae  sponso  dandae."  Our  own 
Sarum  ordinal  says  in  reference  to  betrothal : 
''men  call  arrae  the  rings  or  money  or  other 
things  to  be  given  to  the  betrothed  by  the  be- 
trother, which  gift  is  called  su'tarratiOf  particu- 
larly however  when  it  is  made  by  gift  of  a  ring." 
And  the  two  forms  of  Sarum  and  York  respec- 
tively run  as  follows :  (Sarum)  ''  With  this  ring 
I  thee  wed,  and  this  gold  and  silver  I  thee  give  ;*' 
(York) ''With  this  ring  I  wed  thee,  and  with 
this  gold  and  silver  I  honour  thee,  and  with 
this  gift  I  honour  thee."  The  latter  formula 
indeed  recalls  a  direction  given  in  one  of  the  two 
oldest  rituals  relating  to  marriage  given  by  Mar- 
t^e,  De  Antiquu  Ecclesiae  JiitiiMs,  vol.  ii.  p.  127 
(extracted  from  a  Rcnnes  missal,  to  which  he 
ascribes  about  700  years  of  antiquity,  or  say,  of 
the  11th  century),  entitled,  "Ordo  ad  sponsum 
et  sponsam  benedicendam,"  which  says  that 
"  after  the  blessing  of  the  ring  in  the  name  of 
the  Holy  Trinity  ....  the  betrother  shall  hon- 
our her  (the  betrothed)  with  gold  or  silver  ac- 
cording to  his  means  "  (honorare  auro  vel  argento 
prout  poterit  sponsus). 

As  respects  the  use  of  the  ring  in  betrothal, 
see  further  under  RiNO,  and  also  Betroth au 

(Augusti,  Denhciirdigkeiteny  vol.  ix.  295,  and 
foil,  may  be  consulted,  but  is  far  from  satis- 
factory. Bingham,  Antiquities^  book  xxii.  ch. 
iii.,  confounds  together  everything  that  can  be 
confounded.  Selden,  U^nw  H^raica,  book  il^ 
remains  by  far  the  best  single  source  of  re- 
ference.) [J.  M.  L.3 

AR8ENIUS.    (1)  h  fiiyasy  May  8  (Gi/.  ^y- 

zant.), 

(2)  Confessor,  July  19  {Mart,  Bedae), 

(8)  Martyr,   commemorated  Dec    14  {Mart, 

Rom,  VetX  [C] 
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ARTEMIUS.      (1)   Husbnnd    of  Candida, 
mairtjr,  at  Rome,  oommemorutcd  Jane  6  {Mart, 

(S)  Jlk^yaXoit/iprvp  of  Antioch,  Oct.  20  {CdC, 
liyzatU,),  [C] 

ARTEMON,   commemorated  Oct.   24  (Cal. 
Armtiuy.  [C] 

ARVEBNENSE    CONCILIUM.      [Cleb- 
wosT,  Council  of.] 

ASCENSION  DAY :  (Aaoensio  and  Axensa 
iHrnimi ;    dies  fcstus   Ascensioms:    ioprii    r^t 
ftmX^cwf ;  ^  iuf^n^tf  and  iifi4pa  ivaX-h^tfios). 
This  festiTal,  assigned,  in  virtue  of  Acts  i.  3,  to  the 
furtietk  day  after  Easter-day,  is  not  one  of  those 
which  from  the  earliest  times  were  generally  ob- 
iemd.    No  mention  of  it  occurs  before  the  4th 
^yntary,  unless  an  earlier  date  can  be  made  good 
tor  the  **  Apostolic  Constitutions,"  or  for  the  pas- 
Ni^es  ID  which  mention  is  made  of  this  festival — 
|jb.  T.  19 :  **  From  the  first  day  (Easter-day)  num- 
ber ft  forty  days  to  the  fifth  day  (Thursday),  and 
<%l«bnte  the  Feast  of  the  kpdKn^is  rov  KvpioVf 
(a#  %p  TAiiptNTOf  TMrov  olicovopLlap  icol  Bidra^tv 
ij^A#€,  K.  T.  A." :  viu.  33,  **  On  what  days  serv- 
uts  are  to  rest  from  work :  t^v  iWiXi^iy  hpy^i- 
rstcw  ilk  rh  w4pas  r^s  mrr^  Xpurrhv  oiicovo- 
Miat "   Origen  (c.  Gels.  viii.  362%  names  as  holy- 
hrt  ireDerally  observed,  besides  the  Lord's  Day, 
c>q1v  Parascene  (Good  FridayX  Pascha  (Easter- 
hyX  and  Pentecost.    No  others  than  these  are 
BWQtioned  by  Tertnllian.     Of  vermons  preached 
oa  this  festival,  the  oldest  seems  to  be  one  extant 
odIj  in  a  L^tin  version,  ap.  Sirmondi  Opp,  VariOj 
ulp.  39,  which  he  and  Valesius,  on  insufficient 
CT"uads,  assign  to  Ensebios  the  Church  hutorian; 
(Ure,  and  later  writers,  to  Eusebius  of  Emesa. 
Its  title  is  de  Benurectione  et  Aacmskme  Domini, 
and  the  preacher  dwells  chiefly  on  the  Resurrec- 
tk)B;  bat  the  opening  words  show  that  it  was 
preached  on  Ascension  Day :  "  Laetantur  quidem 
coell  de  festitiiate  praesenHj  in  qua  Dominum 
sttsoepere  victorem."     Next,  perhaps,  in  point  of 
aatiqaity,  is  one  by  Epiphanius  (t.  ii.  285,  ed. 
PeUv.).    In  the  opening,  he  complains  that  the 
cnstoeas  of  this  festival  is  not  duly  appreciated, 
th<wgh  it  is,  to  the  others,  what  the  head  is  to  the 
bodr,  the  crown  and  completion.    First,  he  says, 
b  the  Feast  of  Incarnation ;  second,  the  Theopha* 
Bis;  third,  the  PiMsion  and  Resurrection.    *'  But 
rrea  this  festival  brought  not  the  fulness  of  joy, 
becaiue  it  still  left  the  risen  Lord  fettered  to  this 
earth.    The  Pentecost,  also,  on  which  the  Holy 
<>br«t  was  communicated,  oontaios  a  great,  un- 
speaksMe  joy.      But  to-day,   the  day  of   the 
AMensioD,  all  n  filled  with  joy  supreme.     Christ, 
'>P^io{;  highest  heavens,  £c**    It  is,  of  course, 
««lr  with  a  rhetorical  purpose  that  Pentecost  is 
h«r«  named  before  Ascension.    There  were  in- 
<1(^  heretics,  Valentinians  and  Ophites  (Iren. 
i-  U  3,  and  34  ad  fin.),  and  other  Gnostics  (repre- 
sented by  the  Amxiuio  Emiaej  Aethiop.),  who 
^iped  a  period  of  eighteen  months  to  our 
Uid  I  Mjoun  on  earth  after  the  Resurrection ; 
^  besides,  there  are  traces  of  a  belief  among 
the  orthodox  that  the  bodily   presence  of  the 
risen  Lord  with  bis  disciples,  from  time  to  time, 
vas  continued    during    three    years   and    six 
nooths  (Eus.  Dem.  £v.  viii.  400  B. ;  Browne's 
'''^SseciorMm,  pi  82  f.);  bat  certainly  the  day  on 
vhidi  the  Asoensioo  was  celebrated  was,  in  all 
the  rhnrches,  the  fortieth  after  Easter-day.     Of 
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about  the  same  time,  is  a  sermon  by  St.  Gregory 
of  Nyssa,   remarkable    for  its   title:    Eis  r^v 
\9yofi4rny  r^  iirix»pi^  *r&¥  Kainr«8^icwi'  l9€i, 
*E«'i4r»^o/(^n}i',  Ifris   icriv  ^  ia^iXff^it  rov  K. 
illi&w  'L  X.     Bingham,  Augnsti,  Rheinwald,  Alt, 
and  others,  explain  this  as  kopr^  vris  4wi<r»(o- 
fi4tnit  p6<r9us  h^pttwivris  (or  iwX  (r^oioyAvi^  ^wru 
ky$p»rlv^\  with  reference  to  the  crowning  work 
of  redemption  in  the  glorification  of  the  Manhood. 
The  name,  marked  by  Gregory  as  local  to  Cap- 
padocia,  is  not  retained  in  the  Greek  calendar, 
but  it  occurs  in  the  title  of  St.  Chrysostom's 
19th  sermon  on  the  Statues  {ad  pop.  Antioch.j  t. 
ii.  188  Ben.),  rp  KvptoKp  Trjs  *Ewt(ro»(ofi4pnff  ai, 
2»(ofityfis,     Leo  Allatius  {de  Domm.  et  Nebdom. 
Graecorumj  §  28),  who  evidently   knows   the 
designation  only  from  these  two  places,  says  that 
the  Sunday  is  the  fifth  after  Easter,  the  Sunday 
of  Ascension  week.     Tillemont  (see  the  Bene- 
dictine Praefat.  t.  ii.  p.  xi.  sqq.)  infers  from  the 
place  of  this  sermon  in  the  series  between  S.  18, 
preached  after  mid-Lent,  and  S.  20,  preached 
at   the  end  of  the  Quadragesima,  that  it  was 
delivered    on    Passion    Sunday,   5  Lent.      But 
Chrysostom's  own  recital  in  the  first  sermon  de 
Anna  (t.  iv.  701  A.)  clearly  shows  that  the  19th 
sermon  is   later   by   "  many  days "    than   the 
21st,  preached  on  Easter-day :   see  the  Bene- 
dictine Monitum,  prefixed   to    the  sermons  on 
Anna,  and  also  (for  Montfaucon's  final  conclusion) 
Vit.  ChryB09t^  t.  xiii.  128  sqq.  ed.  Par.  Ben.  2. 
Hence  it  appears  that  the  Sunday  'Eirto-avfo- 
iUpiis  cannot  be,  as  Savile  (t.  viii.  809)  supposes, 
the  octave  of  Easter,  dominica  in  aibiSf  and  it 
seems  most  probable  that  Leo  Allatius  is  right  in 
making  it  the  Sunday  of  Ascension  week.     In 
this  case,  the  term  *Zin(r»(ofi4rri  belongs  to  the 
Feast  of  Ascension.     Baumgarten  {ErUiut.  dee 
Christl  Alterthwm,  p.  299  ap.  Augnsti)  takes 
it  to  mean  any  day  specially  retained  for  solemn 
oelebration  over  and  above  the  great  festivals ; 
in  this  sense,  or  rather,  perhaps,  in  that  of  **  a 
holiday  gained  or  secui^  in  addition,"  it  will  be 
suitable  to  the  Feast  of  Ascension  as  one  of  recent 
introduction,  regarded  as  a  welcome  boon  espe- 
cially to  servants  and  labourers.    On  the  Feast 
itself  Chrysostom  has  one  sermon  (t.  ii.  447X  of 
uncertain  date.  The  celebration  was  held  4f{w  riff 
ir<{Xe»f :  this,  which  was  the  established  rule  for 
Good  Friday  {Serm,  de  Coemet,  et  de  Crvce,  t.  ii. 
397),  was  here  done  on  a  special  occasion,  in 
h<Miour  of  the  martyrs  whose  remains  the  bishop 
Flavian  had  rescued  from  impure  contact,  and 
translated  to  the  martyrium  called  Romanesia 
outside  the  walls.     It  does  not  follow  that  an 
extramural   oelebration  or  procession  was  the 
established  practice  at  Antioch  on  Ascension-day, 
as  some  writers  have  inferred  from  this  passage. 
In    the    sermon    de    6.    PhilogcniOy    preached 
20th  Dec  386,  St.  Chrysoatom  (t.  i.,  497  C), 
extolling  the  dignity  of  the  approaching  Feast  of 
Nativity  (then  of  recent   introduction),  says: 
''From    this  the  Theophania   and    the   sacred 
Pascha,  amd  the  Axenewn^  and   the  Pentecost 
have  their  origin.     For  had  not  Christ  been  born 
after  the  flesh.  He  had  not  been  baptised,  which 
is  the  Theophania;  not  crucified,  which  is  the 
Pascha;  had  not  sent  the  Spirit,  which  is  the 
Pentecost."    Here  the  words  koI  if  hfoXif^ks  are 
clearly  an    interpolation.      The    three   ancient 
festivals,  he  would   say,  are  Theophania,  Pas- 
cha, Pentecost:  they  require  Nativity  as  their 
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ground.  So  in  Scrm.  1  de  PenUcoste  (t.  i,  458) 
— also  of  anknown  date — he  enumerates  as  the 
three  leading  festivals,  Epiphany,  Pascha,  Pen- 
tecost, with  no  mention  of  Nativity  or  of 
A'iccnsion,  although  p.  461  he  refers  to  the  As- 
cension as  an  event :  "  for,  ten  days  since,  our 
nature  ascended  to  the  royal  throne,"  &c^  But 
in  another,  the  second  de  Pentecoste  (ib.  469),  he 
says :  "  Not  long  since  we  celebrated  the  Cross 
and  Passion,  the  Resurrection,  after  this,  the 
Ascension  into  heaven  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

On  the  whole,  it  would  seem  that,  so  far  as 
our  sources  of  information  go,  the  institution  of 
this  festival,  in  the  East,  dates  at  earliest  from 
the  middle  of  the  4th  century. 

Nor  do  we  find  it  earlier  in  the  Western 
Church  :  there  is  no  mention  of  it  in  Tertullian, 
SS.  Cyprian,  Ambrose,  Hilary,  or  in  the  canons 
of  the  early  councils.  In  St.  Augustine's  time, 
indeed,  the  usage  was  so  w.ell-established  that  he 
speaks  of  it  as  universal,  therefore  of  Apostolic 
institution.  In  the  Epistle  to  Januarius,  liv.  [al. 
cxviii.]  (t.  ii.  123,  sqq.  Ben.),  he  ranks  it  with 
Pascha  and  Pentecost.  'Mlla  autem  quae  non 
scripta  sed  tradita  custodimus,  quae  quidem  toto 
terrarnm  orbe  servantur,  datur  intelligi  vel  ab 
ipsis  Apostolis  vel  plenariis  conciliis.  .  .  com- 
mendata  atque  statuta  retineri,  sicuti  quod 
Domini  passio  et  resurrectio  et  ascensio  in  caelum, 
et  adventus  de  caelo  Sp.  sancti,  anniversaria 
solemnitate  celcbrantur,  &c.  (He  does  not 
name  the  Nativity,  this  was  well  understood  to 
be  of  recent  institution.)  Beverege,  Cod.  Can, 
Vindic.  c.  ix.  puts  the  argument  thus : — "  What- 
ever is  universal  in  the  Church  must  be  either 
Apostolic  or  ordained  by  general  councils;  but 
no  general  council  did  ordain  these  festivals, 
therefore  they  come  to  us  from  the  Apostles 
themselves.**  On  the  authority  of  this  passage 
of  St.  Augustine,  liturgical  writers,  Martene  and 
others,  have  not  hesitated  to  conclude  that  the 
Feast  of  Ascension  is  as  old  as  Pascha  and  Pente- 
cost. In  the  silence  of  the  first  three  centuries, 
we  can,  at  most,  accept  the  passage  as  testimony 
to  matter  of  fact,  that  at  the  end  of  the  4th 
century  Ascension-day  was  generally  kept ;  as  in 
the  second  of  his  five  Ascension-sermons  (261- 
265,  t.  V.  1065  sqq.  Ben.),  St.  Augustine  says,  §  3, 
"Ecce  celebratur  hodiemus  dies  toto  orbe  ter- 
rarum."  From  this  time,  certainly,  the  observ- 
ance of  the  day  was  general  in  East  and  West. 
But  it  does  not  appear  to  have  ranked  with  the 
highest  festivals,  which  were  Nativity,  Easter, 
and  Pentecost  {Ccmcil.  AqaihensCy  a.  506.  can.  63, 
and  Aurelkmense  1,  a.  511,  can.  25).  As  a  feast 
of  secondary  order,  it  ranked,  in  the  Latin  Church 
with  Epiphany  and  St.  John  Baptist's-day  (comp. 
ConcU.  Aaath.  can.  21).  In  the  Eastern  Church 
it  was  celebrated  with  solemn  extra-mural  pro- 
cessions-'possibly  as  early  as  St.  Chrysostom's 
time  at  Antioch,  though,  as  before  observed, 
this  is  not  necessarily  implied  in  the  passage 
cited ;  in  Jerusalem,  to  the  Mount  Olivet,  on 
which  the  Empress  Helena  had  erected  a  chiirch. 
Bede  says  that  the  celebration  there  was  almost 
as  solemn  as  that  of  Easter;  it  began  at  mid- 
night, and  with  the  multitude  of  tapers  and 
torches  the  mountain  and  the  subjacent  land- 
scape were  all  ablaze  {de  he,  sacr,  c.  7).  Else- 
where, the  procession  was  to  the  neavest  hill  or 
rising  ground,  from  which  at  the  vane  time  a 
benediction  was  pronounced  on  the  fields  and 


fiTiits  of  the  earth.  In  the  Western  Churdi  this 
procession  and  benediction  were  transferml  to 
the  Rogation-days;  and  when  Gregory  of  Toar», 
ob.  595  {Hist,  Franc.  ▼.  11),  speaks  of  the 
solemn  processions  with  which  Abcension-day 
was  everywhere  celebrated,  perhaps  he  means 
only  processions  into  the  churches.  Martene 
describes  one  such  as  held  at  Vienne,  in  France. 
The  archbishop,  with  deacon  and  subdeacon, 
headed  it :  on  their  return  to  the  church,  they  are 
received  by  all  standing  in  the  nave ;  two  canons 
advance  towards  the  cantors:  Cant.  Quern  qnae- 
ritiaf  Canon.  Jesum  qui  resurrerit.  Cant. 
Jam  aaoenditf  sicut  dixit.  Canon.  Atteiuia, 
Then  all  proceed  into  the  choir,  and  mass  is  cele- 
brated. There  was  also,  on  this  day,  in  some 
churches  (in  others  reserved  for  Pentecost)  a 
service  of  benediction  over  loaves  provided  for 
the  poor,  and  also  over  the  new  f^its  of  the 
eaiiib. 

The  vigil  of  Ascension  was  kept  by  some  as  a 
fast,  as  an  exception  to  the  ancient  mle,  rigidly 
maintained  by  the  Greeks,  and  long  contendevl 
for  by  many  of  the  Latins.  "Hoc  [paschal i1 
tempore  nnllius  festa  vigiliam  jejnnare  rel 
observare  jubemnr,  nisi  Adcensitmis  et  Pente>- 
costea,"  (Micrologus,  de  EocL  Obaervat,  c  55.) 
Isidore  of  Seville  (610)  (de  Eocies.  Of.  c  37) 
acknowledges  no  &st  whatever  between  Easter 
and  Ascension-day :  he  holds  that  all  fifty  days 
to  Pentecost  are  cteys  of  rejoicing  only ;  but  some, 
he  says,  on  the  gromid  of  our  Lord's  words,  St. 
Matt.  ix.  15,  "Can  the  children  of  the  bride- 
chamber  mourn,"  &c,  kept  fiist  on  the  eight 
days  from  Ascensii-n  to  Pentecost.  The  extended 
fkst  of  three  days  before  Ascension,  which 
Amalarios  {de  Ecd.  Off*  iv.  37)  calls  ^r»eftMPtinii 
vigUiae  Aeoens,  jejunium  (apologising,  as  do  other 
early  liturgical  writers,  for  that  institution  as 
an  innovation  npon  the  known  ancient  rule  of 
East  and  West)  came  but  slowly  into  general 
observance  in  the  Western  Church.  Especially 
was  this  the  case  in  Spain.  "  Hispani,  propter 
hoc  quod  scriptum  est,"  says  Walafrid  Strabo 
(823)  (de  rebus  Eccl.  c  28),  "*Non  possunt  61ti 
sponsi  lugere  quamdiu  cum  illis  est  sponsus,*  infra 
quinquagesimam  Paschae  recusantes  jejuniire, 
litanias  snas  post  Pentecosten  posnemnt,  qnint^t, 
sexta  et  septima  fertis  ejusdem  hebdomadis  ens 
facientes."  Accordingly,  in  the  Spanish  collection 
of  the  Canons,  the  wording  of  those  relating  to  the 
Rogation  fast  is  altered.  In  Cone.  Aurelian.  i.  can. 
27,  the  title,  "  De  Litaniis  ante  asc  Domini  cele- 
brandis,"  is  made,  **  Ut  Litaniae  post  Dom.  «sc. 
celebrentur;"  and  in  the  body  of  the  Canon, 
for  "  Rogationes,  »>.,  Litanias  an^  asc  Dom.  ab 
omnibus  ecclesiis  placuit  celebrari  ita  at  pnie- 
missum  triduanum  jejuninm  tn  Dom.  ascensionis 
festivitate  solvatnr,"  the  Spanish  codex  has, 
'^  Rog.,  utf.,  lit.  post  Asc.  Dom.  placuit  celebrari, 
ita  ut  praem.  trid.  jej.  post  Dom.  asc  solemni- 
tatem  solvatnr;"  and  the  next  canon  which 
pronounces  censure  **  de  clericis  qui  ad  Utanias 
venire  contempserint,"  is  made  to  affect  only 
clerics  who  refuse  to  come  ad  o^Scnmi,  ad  opus 
sacrum  generally. 

The  Mosarabic  Order  does  not  eren  recognise 
a  vigil  of  Ascension,  though  it  has  one  for 
Pentecost. 

There  was  no  octave  of  Asoension;  the  fol- 
lowing Sunday  is  simply  Dominioa  post  ilaomt- 
sionem. 
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(BiBterim,  Die  vorzugliduten  Denkto.  der  Chat' 
KatU.  Kircke,  B.  t.  th.  i.  253-256.  Augnsti, 
ftfnhe.  der  Ckritti.  AnMoloaid,  B.  ii.  351  sqq. 
Kbeiawald,  Die  KirchlicKe  Art:haoloaie,  204  sq. 
H^rn,  Ueber  das  Alter  dea  Himmalfakrtafestea^  in 
/.  iUrg.  Joumai,  t.  J.  H.  Wagnitz,  1806.)  [H.  B.] 

ASCETICISM.    Tlie  difficulty  of  tracing  the 
history  of  asceticism  in  the  early  ages  of  Christi- 
aaitT  arises  in  part  from  scantiness  of  materials, 
l>Qt  chi^y  from  the  circumstance  that  this  and 
the  cognate  terms  have  been  used  in  two  senses, 
oat  general,  one  more  specific.    These  two  signi- 
ticatioos,  and  this  enhances  the  difficnlty,  cannot 
be  strictly  assigned  to  different  periiids,  being 
not  iafraqnentlj  ajBchronoos ;  nor  is  it  always 
taij  to  distingiJah  one  from  the  other  merely  by 
the  eootext.    The  neglect  of  this  important  dis- 
tiBcti<«  and  the  Tehemenoe  of  partisanship  hare 
romplieat^  the  controversy  on  the  origin  and 
l^rowth  of  as(»ticism ;  some  writers  contending 
that  Ascetics    as    an    order    are    coeval  with 
('hristianity,  some  denying  their  existence  alto- 
TPther  till  the  4th  century.    Neither  statement 
caa  be  accepted  withont  some  qualification.    The 
(blowing  attempt   at  an  historical   sketch  of 
:)5eetidsm  among  Christians,  in  its  earlier  phases, 
i«  based  en  a  collation  of  the  principal  passages 
ia  early  Christian  writers  bearing  on  the  subject. 
The  principle  of  asceticism,  and  this  is  allowed 
<%  all  sides,  was  in  force  before  Christianity. 
The  Essenes,  for  instance,  among  the  Jews,  owed 
their  existence  as  a  sect  to  this  principle.     It  was 
dnmiDant  in  the  oriental  systems  of  antagonism 
between  mind  and   matter.    It  asserted   itself 
erea  aoMmg  the  more  sensuous  philosophers  of 
(imee  with  their  larger  sympathy  for  the  plea- 
^^azhlt  development  of  man's  physical  energies. 
Hot  the  foller  and  more  systematic  development 
of  tite  sscetic  life  among  Christians  is  contera- 
poraaeoos  with  Christianity  coming  into  con- 
tact vith  the  Alexandrine  school  of  thought, 
aad  exhibits  itself  first  in  a  country  subject 
to  the  combined  influences  of  Judaism  and  of 
the  Platonic  philosophy.    Indeed,  the  great  and 
foadamental  principle  on  which  asceticism,  in  its 
oanower  meaning  rests,  of  a  two-fold  morality, 
»B€  expresBed  in  **  Precepts  "  of  imiversal  obliga- 
tioo  for  the  multitude,  and  one  expressed  in 
"Oonoiels of  Perfection"  intended  only  for  those 
tnore  ad\'anccd  in  holiness,  with  its  doctrine  that 
the  pamons  are  to  be  extirpated  rather  than 
crtntroUed  (Orig.  Ep.  ad  Eom.  Lib.  iii. ;  Tertull. 
*  Patf»,  7,  8;  Clem.  Alex.  Strtm,  iv.  529,  vi. 
T7o)  is  very  closely  akin  to  the  Platonic  or  Py- 
thn^rean  distinction  between  the  life  according 
to  oature  and  the  lift  above  nature,  as  well  as  to 
tbeir  doctrine  of  the  supremacy  of  the  contem- 
platire  above  the   practical  life,  and   is  more 
a^taxaliy  dedudUe  firom  this  source  than  from 
WT  other (Porphyr.  de  Abstinent.;  Eus.  ff,  E. 
i><  17).    In  iact  the  ascetics  of  the  3rd  and  4th 
<^turi«s  loved  the  designation  of  philosophers 
(T{i»w.  YUae  Pair.  pass. ;  cf.  Greg.  Nyss.  Orat, 
t.'^d^h.  1%;  Sot.  If,  S.  i.  13).     At  the  same  time 
It  most  be  noted  that  the  Church  uttered  its 
protests  from  time  to  time  against  the  idea  of 
there  being  anything  essentially  unholy  in  mattor, 
^  its  cautions  against  excessive    abstinence. 
n>a3  Origen  insisU  that  the  Christian  reason  for 
abetineace  is  not  that  of  Pythagoras  (c.  Ceisum 
T.  2W);  and  the  so  called  "Apostolic  Canons" 
(•>!,  W)  while  approving  asceticism  as  a  useful 


discipline  condemn  the  abhorrence  of  tilings  in 
themselves  innocent  as  if  they  involved  any 
contamination  (cf.  Eus.  ff,  E.  v.  3). 

During  the  1st  century  and  a  half  of  Chri»- 
tianity  there  are  no  indications  of  ascetics  as  a 
distinct  class.  While  the  first  fervour  of  conver- 
sions lasted,  and  while  the  Church,  as  a  small  and 
compact  community,  was  struggling  for  existence 
against  opposing  forces  on  every  side,  the  pro- 
fession of  Christianity  was  itself  a  profession  of 
the  ascetic  spirit ;  in  other  words,  of  endurance, 
of  hardihood,  of  constant  self-denial  (cf.  Acts  ii. 
44;  iv.  34,  35).  Thus,  even  at  a  rather  later 
date,  Clemens  of  Alexandria  represents  Chris- 
tianity as  an  iffxriais  (Strom,  iv.  22 ;  cf.  Minuc. 
Fel.  Oct.  cc  12,  31,  36).  Similarly  the  term  is 
applied  to  any  conspicuous  example  of  fortitude 
or  patience.  Eusebius  so  designates  certain 
martyrs  in  Palestine  (de  Mart.  Pal.  10),  a  region 
into  which  monks,  strictly  so  called,  were  not 
introduced  till  the  middle  of  the  4th  century 
(Hieron.  VH.  Hilar.  14),  and  Clemens  of  Alex- 
andria, calls  the  patriarch  Jacob  an  &<rici}r^f 
(Paedagog.  i.  7).  This  more  vague  and  more 
general  use  of  the  word  appears  again  and  again 
even  after  the  formal  institution  of  monachism. 
Athanasins,  or  whoever  is  the  author,  speaking 
of  the  sufferings  of  the  martyr  Lucian,  in  prison, 
calls  him  **  a  great  ascetic  "  (Synops.  Scr.  Sacr,). 
Cyril,  of  Jerusalem,  calls  those  who,  like  Anna 
the  prophetess,  are  frequent  and  earnest  in 
prayer  "ascetics"  (Catech.  i.  19).  Jerome  ap- 
plies the  word  to  Picrius  for  his  self-chosen 
poverty,  and  to  Serapion,  Bishop  of  Antioch 
(Scr.  Ecc.  76.  41);  and  Epiphanius  to  Marcion 
because,  prior  to  his  lapse  into  heresy,  he  had  ab- 
stained, though  without  any  vow,  from  marriage 
(ffaer.  xlii.).  Cyril  of  Alexandria  uses  Aa-miais 
as  equivalent  to  self-denial  (in  Joan.  xiii.  35)  in 
the  same  way  as  Chrysostom  s])eaks  of  virtue  as 
a  discipline  (Horn,  in  Inscr.  Act.  Apostol.  ii.  ff). 
So  far  there  is  nothing  to  prove  the  existence  of 
an  ascetic  class  or  order  bound  by  iiiles  not 
common  to  all  Christians. 

For  about  a  century  subsequent  to  150  a.d. 
there  begin  to  be  traces  of  an  asceticism  more 
sharply  defined  and  occupying  a  more  distinct 
position ;  but  not  as  yet  requiring  its  votaries  to 
separate  themselves  entirely  from  the  rest  of  their 
community.  Athenagoras  speaks  of  persons 
habitually  abstaining  from  matrimony  (Apol.  pro 
Chr,  xxviii.  129 ;  cf.  Irenaeus  ap.  Eus.  H.  E.  v. 
241 ;  cf.  Dionys.  Alexandr.).  Eusebius  mentions 
devout  persons,  ascetics,  but  not  an  order,  who 
ministered  to  the  poor  (deMart.  Pal.  cc.  10,  11), 
and  calls  Narcissus,  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  an 
"ascetic"  (H.  E.  vi.  9).  Tertullian  uses  the 
term  "  exercitati  "  or  disciplined,  (de  Puecr.  14), 
but,  apparently  in  reference  to  students  of  Holy 
Scripture.  Clemens  of  Alexandria  styles  the 
ascetics  iKKwrSov  iKXtKrordpoi  "  more  elect  than 
the  elect"  (ffom.  "  Quis  Dives f**  36;  cf.  Str<fm, 
viii.  15);  and  Epiphanius  in  a  later  century 
speaks  of  monks  as  ol  tnrovBcuoi  or  "  the  earn- 
est" (Expos.  Fid,  22;  cf.  Eus,  ff.  E,  vi.  11), 
just  as  the  word  "  religious  "  came  in  the  mid- 
dle ages  to  be  restricted  to  those  who  devoted 
themselves  to  a  life  of  more  than  ordinary  strict- 
ness. This  increasing  reverence  for  austerities 
as  sudi  is  seen  in  most  of  the  sects,  which  were 
prominent  in  the  2nd  century ;  only  with  the 
exaggeration  which  usually  characterises  move- 
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hmbU  of  tbt  kind.  Ilu  ManUniiti  ihnrribnl 
m  rigoroat  iKrtidnn.  not  for  thrir  mora  ubIodi 
dinciplo  onlr,  bul  Tor  all  inducriminitFlj.  The 
Sjriaa  Oaratks,  the  toUowtn  ot  3*tBrBio»  lul 
Bnilido,  thf  EomtiUe.  the  ducipla  of  Ordo 
ud  HmrcuB  in  Alia  Minor  and  IU1;,  all  car- 
ried the  Dotimaf  tben  being  an  icihennt  palla- 
lioB  in  the  materUJ  world,  and  of  it  being  the 

with  it.  to  an  Ml«il  which  left  eren  the  Cfaat^h 
doetrine  of  aKeticiim  br  behiiid(lrca.aiti>.  eaer. 
i.  -ii  ;  Kpiphan.  Hair.  23).  How  Gir  their  prac- 
tice connpooded  with  tbeory  i>  donbtfiil.  The 
proneDcia  of  haman  natnn  to  a  reactioo  into 
eicoiiTc  iaiitf  attar  eiceaaire  anateritiet  hanll]' 
admit*  of  eiMption,  uid  Kiiei  probabilitj  to  the 
alieKaliaiu  miide  bf  the  Drthodoi  wrilen  of 
Hi^nnt  liceotiuunms  in  »Tne  caiei. 

The  middle  of  the  3ni  centnrjmBrki  an  era  in 


Jtianueet 

cinn.    Auto 

Pant,  Amman,  and  othe 

r  %Tptian 

content,*,  .be  a«eti« 

before  the 

D.  to  lead  a 

eoandK 

eritr  in  to. 

and,iUage.,a.piredto 

moreifaoi 

ongbeatian 

all  earthij 

bf  their  teaching  and  eiample  led  Terf  muf 
to  the  wildemau,  tbere  to  live  and  die  in  almost 
atl«r  mcIdbIod  f^om  tbeir  fellowi.  The  Great 
D«ciMi  penecntion  wai  probably  the  imme- 
diaM  occasion  of  tbii  eiodni  from  the  cities 
into  the  deurt ;  not  only  by  driving  maoj  to 
take  refage  in  the  deiert,  but  by  eiciling  a  ipirit 
which  longed  to  emulaU  the  Klf-reounciation  of 
the  martyr*  and  confeetorh  Bat  it  wai  probably 
the  inSiieice  of  the  Alexandrine  teaching,  at  hu 
been  already  ing^eated.  shich  had  fottered  the 
longii^  to  escape  altogether  from  the  contamina- 
tion! and  pcrMcntiona  of  an  ecil  world.  It  vai 
DO  longer,  at  in  earlier  dsya,  only  or  chiefly  from 
•itenal  enemie*  that  a  devout  ChriHtlan  felt 
hioiHlf  in  danger.  As  Christianity  widened  the 
circle  of  its  operations,  tt  became  incTitably  less 
disrHmlnating  a*  to  the  character  of  those  who 
were  admitt^  into  the  community;  and  the 
gnulnal  intrusion  of  a  more  secular  s|ririt,  among 
Uiristians,  first  farced  those  vfao  nere  EDor* 
thoroughly  in  earnest  to  aim  at  a  etrij^Ur  life  in 
the  M'orld,  and  tben  thrust  them  oat  of  the  world 
altogether.      Eusebius    bears    witness    to    this 

a  nmnukable  comparison  of  the  ascetica  of  his 
own  creed  vith  the  Therapeutae  in  E^nrpt  {H.E. 
iL  17;  Soi.  H.  K.  i.  13).  There  sooms  to  have 
been  something  in  the  climate  and  aaaociations  of 
Egypt  (as  in  Syria)  which  predisposed  men  thus 

longing  to  active  life.  The  eiact  position  which 
these  rhenpeutae  occupied  is  uncertain.  Pro- 
bably they  were  ia  tiistence  priorlo  Chiiitianity ; 
are  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Essenes ;  but 
were  chieflv,  though  not  eiclnsively,  Jews. 
Kr..m  Philo's  account  (<fe  ViW  Contempt,  pp. 
KS-i-V)  it  atamt  clear,  at  any  nle,  that  this 
ninUMT  of  lite  resembled  in  many  respects  that 
of  the  Christlnn  ascetics  in  the  dewrt.  They 
dwelt  In  separate  cells  not  far  from  one  another ; 
renonnoed  their  possessions;  practiMil  lutinga 
and  other  austerities;  and  devoted  themselves 
partlytocontemplatiun.aiulinpart  to  study.  In 
this  laat  point  their  eiample  was  not  imitated  by 
llmir  Christian  anti-types  in  f^ypt.  They  seem 
to  have  been  Imbnetl  with  the  mystical  spirit  of 


biy.  t. 


uelve: 


ASCETICISM 

Their  name  rignifies  that  they  p 


cnltivi 


:  theii 


'e  God,  c 


i  ih»e  of 


iples.     (Eus.  H.  E.  iL  17.) 
Hitherto   Christian    ascelieiun   has  been    in- 
dirbdaalistic  in  its  character.     About  tbe  middle 

chaiacter.  Naturally,as  the  number  of  reclavs 
increased,  the  need  was  felt  of  orgasiution. 
Pachomius  is  generally  regiidei)  as  the  lirtt  lo 

ascetics  dwelling  together  ander  one  sapreme 
authority  (Hienm.  Stg.  Pai*. ;  cfl  Gnte»n  HiiL 
EccL  i.  116>  A  filed  rule  of  conduct  and  a 
promise  to  observe  the  rule  were  the  natural 
consequences  of  forming  a  society.  But  the 
eiaction  of  an  irrevocable  and  lifelong  vow  be- 
longs to  a  later  phase  of  asceticism.  Jam^  of 
Nisibis  ^ieaks  of  ascetics  practiaing  a  rigid  celi- 
bacy (Ann.  4tns).  The  (enn  asntic  b<^De  now 
to  be  nearly  equivalent  to  monastic.  The  so- 
called  "Apostolical  Constitations."  which  are 
generally   assigned    to   this    period, 


Chiistiac 


of 


(I3>  The  \^y«  if-nrrmii  of  Ba>il 
o[  uesarsea  is  on  the  monastic  life.  So  Aonfojf 
is  used  by  Pilladius  (HM.  Lmu.  Proem,  c-  4<i, 
be);  in  canons  of  tbe  Council  of  Oangra.igainK 
eicenive  aKCticiam  (1^  13),  and  by  AUi.iiia^us 
in  bis  life  of  Antony.  Athsoasius  calls  the 
two  disciple*  who  waited  oo  Antony  ioasii^erH, 
"  learning  to  be  ascetics."  'AvKirniplBr  in  So- 
crates (H.  E.  iv.  23)  meana  what  ia  sow  called  a 
monastery  ;  inttrruci)  toAvS^i,  a  monastic  cell 
(Theodoret,  H.  E.  iv.  25).  At  that  time  *wn«> 
Ttiplor  was,  aa  the  vord  literally  eipreases,  a 
separate  cell ;  iatnrrn^aw  a  tonunon  dwelling- 
place  undertheruleof  lEuperior,  in  which  thuM 
who  desired,  according  to  the  idea  of  the  aee.  a 
yet  higher  stage  of  perfection,  might  be 


and   disciplined    for    absolut 
Naa.  Qr. 


a   (Ore 


middle  iigea  the  word 
-asceienum  was  altered  into  "  arcitterium 
or  "archisterium  "  (if*  Conge,  s.  voce). 

In  thebeginuiogof  theCth  century  the  widoas 
and  virgins  who  were  oSciallj  recognised  as  sDch, 
are  designated  ioiniTpf 01  (J utti man,  Aac«{tciiiii. 
43).  At  a  later  period  the  word  means  a  nun  : 
and  is  the  Greek  equivalent  for  "  sanctimonialii," 
or  "  monialis  "  (Phot.  A'omotsn.  Tit.  ii.  1  p.  207> 
'Affjcfrrpfof  is  a  later  ibrm  for  irtt^rifi. 

The  history  of  ascetidsm,  sCter  tbe  tnatitution 
of  monastic  societies  belongs  to  the  history  of 

marvel lu us  rapidity  this  development  of  Ciiristian 

of  the  Thebaid  and  Lower  Egypt ;   bow  Ua.'^il, 

foremost  among  its  earliest  odvocdtet  and  propit- 
gators,  and  how  Cassion,  Columbasus,  Benedict 
and  others  crowned  the  labours  of  their  prede- 
by  a  mere  elabt  


nough  h 
nd  almo 


imperceptible  proi 
li™  being  the  com 

speciality  of  a  class  wil 


sthe 


9  by  whici 


graauii 


writers  quoted  already,  see  Bing- 
bk-  vii.     Psleotimo,  Summa  A«ti- 
vii.     Clack's  Atttatrrae  Origina 
Bti  UonoHkae,     Hamachi,  Costumi  dti  primitiei 
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^risUani.  Ditaertatio  de  AscHh  praef.  S.  Jac 
Sis,  &TBI.  Ti.  Claadii  Salnuuii  Sdae  in  Tertull. 
<fe  Pallio.)  [I.  O.  S.] 

ASCHAIMENSE  CONCILIUli.— A  coun- 
cil  was  held,  A.D.  763,  at  Aacheim,  under  Taa- 
silo  \U  Thikt  of  BdTaria,  that  poaaed  15  decreea 
<»Q  discipline.  [£.  S.  F.] 

ASGLEPIADES,  bishop  and  martyr,  com- 
memorated Oct  18  {Mart.  Roau  Vet).        [C] 

ASH  WEDNESDAY.    [Leot.] 

ASUTIGTJM  CX)NCILIUM.  —  A  council 
was  held,  a.i>.  245,  in  Asia  Minor  against  Noetus, 
bat  at  what  place  is  uncertain.  [£.  S.  F.] 

ASINARH  (Tertull.  Apol.  c  xvi-X  a  term 
of  reproach  against  the  earlj  Christians.  That 
the  Jews  worshipped  an  ass,  or  the  head  of  an 
aisw  was  a  current  belief  in  many  parts  of  the 
Otstile  world.  Tacitus  {Uitt.  v.  4)  says  that 
there  was  a  consecrated  image  of  an  ass  in  the 
tempk,  the  reason  for  this  special  honour  being 
that «  herd  of  wild  asses  had  been  the  means  oi' 
Ciu<Jin{^  the  Jews,  when  they  were  in  the  desert, 
trt  sprinp  of  water.  Plutarch  {Sympoa.  ir.  5,  2) 
t«lU  rirtoally  the  same  story.  Diodorus  Siculus 
»n  (lib.  uxir.  Frag.')  that  Antiochus  Epiphancs 
fbOfid  in  the  temple  a  stone  image  representing 
a  msa  sitting  upon  an  ass;  bnt  on  the  other 
band  Josephos  (c.  Apum,  ii.  c  7)  adduces  the 
^t  that  no  such  inu^e  had  been  found  in  the 
t«nple  by  any  conqueror  as  an  argument  for  the 
f^oundlessBess  of  the  calumny. 

The  same  belief  appears  to  hare  prerailed  in 
reference  to  the  early  Christians.  It  is  men- 
tioned by  both  Tertnllian  (Ad  Nat,  1.  14;  Apol. 
xTiOand  Minucius  Felix  (Octav.  9  and  28),  but, 
though  referred  to  in  later  times,  appears  to 
(ttTe  died  out  in  the  course  of  the  3rd  century. 
(The  fact  mentioned  by  Serretus,  De  Trin.  Error, 
c  16,  that  he  heaitl  the  same  reproach  made  by 
the  Tories  against  the  Christians  in  Africa  is 
probably  to  be  connected  with  the  mediaeral 
"Festiral  of  the  Ass"  rather  than  with  the 
earlier  calanmr.^ 

The  origin  of  the  reproach  has  been  a  subject 

of  rarioos  speculations : — (1)  It  has  been  con- 

Mler^d  to  hare  arisen  somewhere  in  the  Gentile 

wi^l'l  and  to  have  been  applied   to  the  Jews 

l<«!Vrc  the  Christian  era.     On  this  hypothesis 

various  explanations    of  it    have  been  given. 

MoriQus  (Be  Capite  Asinino  Deo  ChriHUtnOf  Oord- 

*n*ht,  1(>20)  thought  that  there  was  a  confusion 

f^tweeo  the  two  words  Oiomer  (TDR),  which  is 

usel  (?)  for  the  "  pot  **  of  manna  in  the  temple, 

aa.1  CLmor  ("TlOnX  which  means  a  "  wild  ass," 

at»l  that  this  confusion  was  confirmed  by  the 

Appetraact  of  the  pot  of  manna  with  its  two  large 

««*.  ^vaittu{DeOnokariaolmJt»dMi»d  Chris- 

t^mi  impactoy  Erfurt,  1716)  thought  that  the 

"se  among  the  Jews  (?  more  probably  late  Sama- 

riuss)  of  the  word  "  Ashiraa"  (=**  name  ")  for 

lie  more  sacred  word  "Jehovah  "  may  have  sug- 

:t^t»d  the  perversion  "asinus*'  to  the  Roman 

i"l\kn;  and  Heinsius  {De  Laude  Asini,  p.  186, 

^^  1«29)  thought  that  the  ai/pwds  which  the 

J-^ws  were  reputed  to  worship  ("  nil  praeter  nubes 

tt  coeU  nnmen  adorant,"  Juv.  Sat,  xiv.  97)  was 

corrupted  inte  tfyof.    (2)  It  has  been  considered 

t"  hare  ariwn  in  Egypt,  and  on  this  hypothesis 

!*^«*pJ«»tions  have   been  given.     Tanaquil 

f •»w  {Kf-id.  i.  6)  thought  that  it  waa  a  corrup- 


tion from  the  name  of  Onias,  who  built  a  Jewish 
temple  at  Heliopolis ;  and  Bochart  {Hierozoic.  i. 
2.  c.  18)  thought  that  the  Egyptians  wilfully  per- 
verted the  expression  **Pi  iao"  (  =  "  mouth  of 
God  ")  ihto  **  Pieo,"  which  in  an  Egyptian  voca- 
bulary edited  by  Kircher  signifies  "  ass."  (3)  It 
has  been  viewed  as  a  calumny  of  the  Jews  against 
the  Christians,  which  was  reflected  back  upon  the 
Jews  themselves.  In  favour  of  this  view  it  is 
urged  that  Tertullian  distinctly  speaks  of  it  as  a 
Jewish  calumny;  and  against  it  is  the  prevalence 
of  the  story  in  writers  whom  a  Jewish  calumny, 
however  industriously  spread,  would  hardly 
reach.  (4)  It  has  been  regarded  as  having 
originated  from  the  use  of  the  ass  as  a  symbol 
by  some  Gnostic  sects.  That  the  ass  was  thus 
used  is  clear  from  the  statement  of  Epiphaniita 
(c.  Haeres.  26, 10 ;  see  also  Origen,  c.  Cels,  vi.  9). 
Between  these  various  hypotheses  it  is  hardly 
possible,  in  the  absence  of  further  evidence,  to 
make  a  choice;  the  question  must  be  left  un- 
decided. A  slight  additional  interest  has  been 
given  to  it  by  the  discovery  at  Rome,  in  1856,  on 
a  wall  under  the  western  angle  of  the  Palatine, 
of  a  graffito,  which  forcibly  recalls  the  story 
mentioned  by  Tertullian.  The  apologist's  words 
are  {Ad.  Nat,  i.  14)—"  nuper  quidam  perditissi- 
mus  in  ista  civitate,  etiam  suae  religionis  de- 
serter, solo  detrimento  cutis  Judaeus  ....  pic- 
turam  in  nos  proposnit  sub  ista  proscriptione 
ONOCOETES.  Is  erat  auribus  canteriorum  et 
in  toga,  cum  librO|  altero  pede  ungulato.  Et 
credidit  vulgus  infami  Judaeo."  The  graffito  in 
question  represents  an  almost  similar  caricature, 
evidently  directed  against  some  Christian  con- 
vert of  the  2nd  century.  Upon  a  cross  is  a 
figure  with  a  human  body  wearing  an  interuloy 
but  with  an  ass's  head.  On  one  side  is  another 
figure  lifting  up  bis  head,  possibly  in  the  attitude 
of  prayer.  Underneath  is  written  AAEBAMENOs 
sEBETE  0EON  ("Alexamenos  is  worshipping 
God")*  The  form  of  the  letters  points  to  the 
graffito  having  been  written  towards  the  end  of 
the  2nd  century,  about  the  very  time  at  which 
Tertullian  wrote  (see  P.  Garrucci's  article,  with 
a  copy  of  the  graffito,  in  the  Civilta  Cattoiica, 
serie  3,  vol.  iv.  p.  529).  This  graffito  is  now 
preserved  in  the  library  of  the  Collegio  Romano 
in  Rome.  [E.  H.] 

A8PERGILLUM.  The  brush  or  twig  used 
for  sprinkling  Holy  Water  [Holy  Water].  It 
anciently  was,  of  was  said  to  be,  of  hyssop,  a 
plant  supposed  to  possess  cleansing  virtues,  from 
its  use  in  the  Mosaic  law,  and  the  well-known 
reference  to  it  in  the  dlst  Psalm.  Thus,  in  the 
Gregorian  Sncramentary  (p.  148)  the  bishop  in 
the  consecration  of  a  church,  sprinkles  the  altar 
seven  times  with  hyssop.  The  modern  French 
.  name  QoupU  indicates  that  a  fox's  brush  was 
some  time  used  as  an  aspergilluifk.  {QoupU  for 
Vuipicula,  Ducange's  Qloaaaryy  a.  v.).  [C] 

A8PEBSI0N.    [BAFTI8H.] 

ASS,  WORSHIP  OF  THE.    [AsiNARfi.] 

ASSUMPTION  OF  THE  VIRGIN 
MARY.    [Marv  the  Virgin,  Festivals  of.] 

^VSTERISGUS  (sometimes  called  SUUuki  by 
Latin  writers).  To  prevent  the  veil  from  dis- 
turbing the  particles  arranged  on  the  discus  or 
paten,  in  preparation  for  the  celebratipn  of  the 
Kucharist,  St.  Chrysostom  is  said  to  have  invented 
two  small  arches  to  support  it.     These,  when 


■nd  brace  wen  alisl  irriip  or  iontpwi*^ 


X  the  pi 


I,  pUcin;  il 


1*  dLr«t«<l 

oier  where  the  joang  child  wm."  Id  modern 
timei  tbe  irches  lue  rireled  togetbei  at  the  point 
oT  iDtenectioD,  bat  u  loHely  u  Is  admit  of  one 
arch  being  tarned  within  the  other  Tor  con- 
Teiiience  of  euriafe.  See  woodcat.  (Neale, 
Euitn  ChurtA,  iMrod.  350;  Daniel,  Coda 
Ldursiau,  it.  336,  3M.)  [C] 


ited  March: 


:RIUS,  mtzijr, 

)ROA,  COUNCIL  OF  (AsnnucESre 
TK),  A.i>.  446,  tondemiKd  certain  Hani- 
'  PriKillianiita  (Can;  Maoti,  vi.  490; 
Ud  by  Lahbe).  [A.  W.  H.] 

tOLOORBS.  NDelemeatofhealbeuinii 
e  difficult  to  eradiciM  than  the  belief 
•Ian  in   their   connei  inflnencea  Ihr 

iitioDi  might  be  foretold  bj  thou  wh. 
heir  combiuntioni.     Under  the  namei  of 

(u  repreKDling  Iboce  who  were  mora 
than  any  other  people  of  the  andeat 
<r  their  deiotion  to  thli  itDdf),  JfalAs- 
Q  popular  Uugtisge  this  had  become  the 
!  mtaoiiig  of  the  word),  ApoUirtmatici 
ng  with  the  iwnt\igfutrit,  or  inilaencee 
ton),  Qenclhliaci  (aa  caitiog  horwcnpea 
■MitiODt  of  the  planela  at  th<  hour  of 
ler  were  to  be  foaad  in  eierj  eitj  of  the 

They  became  on  mioy  gronndi  objecta 
Ion  t«  Ita  police.  They  were  cheali  and 
1 ;  Ibey  brought  in  the  foreign,  eastern 
.iona  Df  which  Roman  magiitratei  >(ood 
;  they  might  at  any  time  play  into  the 

political  rival!  by  predicting  their  luc- 

ira  sceordlagly  preient  a  Hriei  of  edicti 
them.  They  were  biiDiihed  from  Rome 
>pa  and  Augiutua  (Dion.  Cue.  ilii.  43, 
by  Tiberini  (Tacit.  Ana.  iL32;  Saeton. 
.  36),  by  Gaudiiu  (Tacit.  Ana.  lii.  52), 
lim  (Sneton.  YiUU.  14>  The  freqaeot 
n  of  the  meainre  ahewi  hoir  ineradicable 
eiil.  Sometime!  the  emperor  himaelf, 
D,  in  hia  eager  nmbitioD  (TaciL  HM.  a. 
nitian,  In  hi>  restleta  aoapickm,  yielded 
iDflaence.  Otho's  mnrder  of  Gilba  had 
nmpted  by  their  coDUseli.  Over  the 
f  most  men,  and  jret  more,  of  women, 
^rciied  an  anbonnded  anay  (Jutcd.  ti. 
),  oKen  in  proportion  to  the  notoriety 
hey  had  gnioed  by  being  mlied  up  * 


other  mysteriea,  ai 


[1  that 


ATHEISTS 

on  other  gronndt.  It  belonged  to  the  lyston 
ef  demon- worahip  and  tying  magic,  which  Scri]- 
tore  bad  forbUden.  The  aitrologer  wai  a  chlkl 
of  the  detil.  Hia  art  had  come  down  from  tbt 
Egypliana  and  Chaldaeana  (Clem.  Alei.  Stim. 
i.  16,  p.  132>  It  anhatitnted  the  idea  flf  do- 
tiny  for  tlut  of  the  proridence  ol  Ood,  ud 
tampered  with  the  lenie  of  reipanubility  by 
leading  men  to  impute  their  *icea  to  the  atan. 
(Aoguit-ifc  Cn.Dei,T.  1;  Tract,  na  Pa,  Iri. :  * 
JfiiMem. ;  Greg.  Kyi*.  Ep.  audr.  fatam  ;  TertulL 
if< /tfof.  c.  il.  p.  IM.)  Some  teachers  pointed  tu 
the  case  of  Eaan  and  Jsceh,  born  in  the  laoiF 
hour  yet  with  anch  different  destinie*,  ■*  a  prwF 
that  the  ayitem  was  false  (AugDtt.  A>  DvAf. 
Chriit.  iL  21).  Some  conceding  that  tba  heathn 
world  was  anbiect  to  these  infloeoeea,  byoaraljle 
or  malignant,  held  that  baptism  plaited  men  in 
another  region  in  which  they  were  set,  and  that 
the  "new  birth"  enuuUad  tiie  horoacope  thit 
waa  out  for  the  Gut  natirity.  The  artioi  of 
the  Church  waa  in  accordance  with  the  teaching 
of  its  chief  writers.  The  burning  of  the  books 
of  those  who  nud  "  cnrioDs  arts  "  Id  Acts  lii. 
19,  lerred  as  a  precedent.  MaOitmatki  were  lo 
gire  up  their  books  to  the  biehop,  or  lo  hnn 
them  (Cotutit.  Apoit.  i.  4>  Clergy  oTall  ordels 
were  forbidden  to  practise  tJie  ait  under  pain  of 
eicommnDiatloD  (C  Laod.  c  36).  In  two  or 
three  imtanMS  the  i^ration  of  the  lawi  ma- 
necta  itself  with  memorable  Dames.  Aquila,lhe 
translator  of  the  Old  Testament,  was  said  t* 
hare  been  eipelled  from  the  Cbureh  on  tbe 
charge  of  being  an  astrologer  (Epifjisn.  dt  Mnv. 
■  Pond.  §  IT.  t.  iLp.  171,  but  the  n 
legend). 


,  of  Emeu, 


hardly  more  than  a  legend).  Enaabii 
had  to  contend  against  the  aospicions  lo  wmcn 
bi>  love  of  science  eiposed  him,  that  he  wu 
addicted  to  the  ^'eoi  iarrrtXtrimrixir  oTailrA- 
logy  (SuiuD.  li.  E.  iiL  6).  It  was  one  of  the 
crimes  imputed  to  the  Priacillianiata  of  Sptio 
that  they  had  revired  the  old  aapentitions  ef 
the  JfntAemolic^  and  had  taught  men  that  the 
sereral  parts  of  their  body  were  under  the  mi- 
Irol  of  the  signs  of  the  lodiic  (Angnst.  dt  Hor'. 
III.)  [t.  H.  P.] 

ASTUBI0EN8E  CONCILIIIM.[Abtoma.] 

ASYLUM,     [SAHCTUiKT.] 

A8YNCEITU8,  "ApoWla,"  coromemoratfJ 
April  8  (Cal.  £>/*.).  [C] 

ATHANASIUS  (1)  Bishop  of  AUiandri.i ; 
Xabdg  commemorated  Jan.  18  [Cat.  Byiani-); 
Jan.  26  and  June  6  (^rmcn.);  May  2  {Mart.  Bvni. 
ret.);Dec20(jr<irt.  £aj«);  tmulation,  Msf  3 
iCal.  Bx/tant.) ;  oemmemorated  Haakarram  U  = 
Sept.  le,  and  GInbot  7  =  JUy  2  (OoL  KUMp.). 

(«)  Presbyter,  Oct.  11  iMart.  Badal,  Himn.X 

ATHEISTS  (Msoi),  a  name  of  repiwith 
which  wse  applied  to  the  early  Christinns.  The 
absenoe  of  malerial  irabols  of  the  Deity,  of  »ac- 
rifiee,  of  temples,  and  of  almost  all  the  eiterail 
obMrranees  which  constituted  the  religion  of 
contemporary  heathendom,  natnmlly  lndnee.1  i 
popular  cry  that  Christianity  was  a  new  fonn  nf 
atheism.  The  cry  was  repcited  by  .lewi  as  wtli 
as  by  Gentiles  (see  Junlin  Mart,  c  Tryyii.  cviii.). 
It  wu  a  leading  canM  of  the  genera)  aninioiily 
against  the  Christians  and  the  npnlo|;i>ta  were 
at  some  inius  to  rel\if  e  it  (see  especially  Athcn^i;. 
Ltijat. pro  Chriil.5  tatii).    The  followingorelk 
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chief  allosioBs  to  tht  calamny  outside  the  writings 

of  the  apologists: — ^Easehias  {H.  E,  iv.  15)  tells 

OS  that  the  fonuoU  in  which  Poljcarp  was  de- 

«ired  bj  the  prooonaa)  to  abjure  his  Mth  was 

■T^  Ttfit  hBms,   Dion  Cassias  (Ixrii.  14)  relates 

that  Flaritts  Clemens^  the  uncle  of  Domitian, 

whom  some  writers  have  identified  with  Clemens 

RomaBos,  and  who  was  no  doubt  a  Christian, 

was  pot  to  death  for  atheism.    Lucian  {Alexand, 

Pi-md.  e.  25,  of.  c.  38)  safs  that  Pontus  was  full 

a#c«v  cot  X^Mrriovwar.     Even  so  late  as  the  4th 

oMtorj  we  find  Licinias  aocaring  Constantine  of 

having  embraced  -Hir  &Ocor  8<((ar  (Euseb.  Vii, 

fond,  c  15);  and  Julian  summed  up  his  objec- 

tiaos  to  Christianity  when  he  described  it  as 

ft^f^rfra  (Julian,  Ep.  ad  Araac,  ap  Sozom.  ff,  E, 

V.  16).    But  by  that  time  the  Christian  fathers 

hid  already  begun  to  turn  the  tables  upon  their 

adrenaries  and  atheism  became  a  reproach,  not 

of  Paganism  against  Oiristianity,  but  of  Cbris- 

tuaity  against  Paganism  (see  Clem.  Alex.  Pro- 

trefi,  p.  11).  [E.  H.] 

ATHEyAGORAS,  with  ten  disciples  and 
(ire    priests^    commemorated    Jnly    23    (Ob/. 

Armn^y.  [C] 

ATHENOGENES,  martyr,  and  ten  disciples, 
commemorated  July  16  (Co/.  Byzant,),        [C] 

ATRIUM,  the   oonrt  attached  to  churches 
in  the  earlier  centuries.    It  was  usually  placed 
Wrore  the  front  of  the  church,  and  surrounded 
k  porticoes.     In  the  centre  of  the  open  area 
wai  a  fountain,  or  at  least  a  canthams  [Can- 
thaeob],  a  large  veaael  containing  water  for  ab- 
lution.   This  fonntain  was  sometimes  corered 
vitk  a  roof  and  snrroonded  by  railings.    The 
atriom  was  in  the  earlier  ages  considered  an  im- 
portant, almost  indispensable  adjunct  to  at  any 
nte  the  larger  churches.     Eusebius  describes 
{EcOei.  H«t  X.  4,  $  89)  the  atrium  with  its 
foor  porticoes  in  his  account  of  the  church  built 
bf  Si.  Paolinua  at  Tyre;  and  atria  dating  fttim 
tbe  5th  century  existed  at  St.  Peter's  and  S. 
Paolo  £.  L  M.  at  Rome.    Examples,  though  not 
<titing  from  the  period  with  which  this  work 
»  osoeemed,  may  be  seen  in  several  churches 
^t  Rome,  as  S.  Clemente,  S.  Cecilia,  and  others, 
and  mdeed  elsewhere.    In  the  ruins  of  the  basi- 
■ia  of  S.  Stefano,  in  Via  Latina,  the  atrium,  in- 
stead of  occupying  its  normal  place,  is  placed  by 
the  fide  of  the  apse,  the  reason  probably  being 
that  the  Via  Latina  ran  post  the  apse,  and  that 
those  who  wished  to  enter  tlie  church  from  that 
Zttai  thoronghfiu-e  would  thus  pass  through  the 
atriom.    Where,  howeyer,  no  important  street 
f'j  paUic  huilding  prerented  the  architect  from 
fullr  developing  his  plans,  the  atrium,  it  should 
*cem,  during  the  whole  period  treated  of  in  this 
mnrk  (and  indeed  until  a  later  period^  in  Italy 
U  least,  and  probably  elsewhere,  formed  a  part 
of  ereiy  naportant  church.  [A.  N.] 

ATTIONY,  COUNCILS  OF  (Attiniacen- 
«i  CosnuAX  beld  at  Attigny  (Attiniacum),  a 
town  of  France,  on  the  river  Aisne,  N.E.  of 
Kietms.— L  a.d.  765,  provincial,  under  Pipin 
(Mansi,  xii.  674). 

n.  A.D.  822,  at  which  the  Emperor  Louis  did 
roMie  penance,  **  de  omnibus  quae  publico  perpe- 
r>Q  geKit,"  and  «pedally  for  his  cruelty  to 
hi«  Mphew  Bernard  (Mansi,  ziv.  403). 

JIL  A.D.  834^  November,  under  Ludovicus 
^^^  s  synod  of  **  tbe  whole  empire,"  passed 
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some  canons  on  behalf  of  the  Church,  and  re- 
ferred a  criminal  cause,  brouglit  before  them 
by  the  emperor,  to  the  state  tribunal  (MausI, 
xlv.  655).  [A.  W.  H.] 

ATTINIACENSB    CONCILIUM.      [At- 

TIONY.] 

AUBEBTUS  or  AUTBEBTU8,  bishop 
and  confessor,  commemorated  Dec.  13  {Mart. 
Bedae\  [C] 

AUCTOB,  bishop,  commemorated  Aug.  9 
(Mart.  Bedfte).  [C] 

AUDACTES,  martyr,  commemorated  Oct.  24 
{Mart,  Bom,  Vet.),  [C] 

AUDACTU8.    [ADAUCToa] 

AUDAX,  martyr,  commemorated  July  9 
(Mart,  Bom.  Vet,),  [C] 

AUDIENTES  ( AicpwAnwoi).  Two  stages 
have  to  be  noted  in  the  history  and  significance 
of  this  word.  Down  to  the  time  of  Novatus  and 
the  consequent  development  of  the  penitential 
system  of  the  Church,  it  is  used  as  equivalent 
to  catechumen.  The  Audientet  are  those  who 
are  present  in  the  Church,  but  are  not  yet  bap- 
tized, and  who  therefore,  in  the  nature  of  the 
case,  were  not  present  during  the  passages  of 
the  FideleSy  or  the  yet  more  sacred  service  which 
followed.  They  heard  the  psalms,  the  lessons, 
the  sermon,  and  then  left  (Tertull.  de  PocniU 
c.  vi.,  vii.;  Cypr.  Ep.  13).  At  Carthage  they 
were  placed  under  the  special  care  of  a  catechist 
orAudientium  Doctor  (Cypr.  Ep.  31).  The  trea- 
tise of  Augustine,  de  catec/uzandia  rttdibuSf  was 
written  for  such  a  catechist,  and  shews  fully 
what  was  the  nature  of  the  instruction  given. 
The  word  seems  to  be  used  with  somewhat  of 
the  same  vagueness  by  Augustine  {Serm.  132). 
There  is  no  trace  at  this  period,  if  indeed  at 
any  time  in  the  West,  of  a  distinct  position  for 
them  in  the  place  where  Christians  met  for 
worship. 

In  the  East,  however,  we  find  from  the  time 
of  Gregory  Thaumaturgus  onwards  a  more  svste- 
matic  classification,  and  that  one  made  subser- 
vient to  an  elaborate  penitential  system.  The 
Audientes  are  the  second  in  a  graduated  series  of 
those  who,  as  catechumens  or  members  of  the 
Church,  have  fallen,  and  need  to  be  restored. 
Outside  the  Church  stood  the  Flentet  (K\at6/i€yot) 
mourning  over  their  guilt,  catching  only  the 
indistinct  sounds  of  what  was  passing  within, 
exposed  to  son  or  rain.  Then  within  the 
nartheXf  the  portico  in  one  sense  outside  the 
church,  but  communicating  with  it  by  open 
doors,  were  the  Audientes  (Greg.  Thaum.  (Jan. 
xi.).  They  might  stay  there  and  listen,  like  those 
who  bore  the  same  name  in  the  older  system,  till 
the  sermon  was  over.  Then  the  deacon  bade 
them  depart  along  with  tbe  unbelievers  (ConsL 
Apost.  viii.  5),  and  they  had  not  the  privilege  of 
joining  in  any  prayers.  After  a  year  thus  passed 
they  came  within  the  church,  as  Flectentes 
(7oyvKAfrorrffs),  joining  in  the  prayers  up  to 
the  commencement  of  the  proper  Eucharistic 
service,  but  kneeling  in  their  contrition.  Lastly, 
they  became  Consistentes  (trvwurrdfuvoiy,  stand- 
ing with  those  in  full  communion  with  the 
Church,  but  not  yet  admitted  themselves  to  that 
privilege.  Such  was  the  ideal  system  laid  down 
by  the  Council  of  Nicaea  (c  xi.),  elaborated  by 
Basil  {Can,  xxii.,  lxxv*)i  and  more  or  less  acted 
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on  throughout  the  churches  of  the  East.  It 
brought  with  it,  in  the  risk  of  degradation  from 
A  higher  order  to  one  of  shame  and  didionour, 
from  the  position  of  full  membership  to  any  one 
of  them,  a  system  of  secondary  pnnishments  the 
actual  effect  of  which  it  is  not  easy  to  estimate. 
[Catechumens;  P£Nitent8.]  [E.  H.  P.] 

AUDIENTIA  EPISCX)PALIS.  This 
forms  one. of  the  heads  or  titles  in  the  first  book 
of  Justinian's  Codex^  and  is  there  used  in  rela- 
tion to  an  authority,  not  only  in  spiritual  but 
also  in  certain  secular  matters,  conferred  upon 
the  bishops  of  the  Church.  In  conjunction  with 
the  temporal  magistrates,  they  were  empowered 
to  take  part  in  managing  the  reyenues  of  cities, 
the  guardianship  of  young  persons,  and  various 
other  matters  of  a  civil  nature  (see  Guizot,  Hist, 
of  CivSisation  m  Europe^  Lecture  II.,  as  to  the 
influence  which  the  Church  thus  exercised  in 
soeiety).  But  the  phrase  more  especially  de- 
notes the  power  given  to  the  bishops  of  hearing 
and  deciding  disputes  as  to  temporal  rights  in 
certain  cases.  Thus  we  find  {Cod.  i.  tit.  4.  s.  8) 
''si  qui  ex  consensu  apud  sacrao  legis  antistitem 
litlgare  voluerint,  non  vetabuntnr.  Sed  expe- 
rientur  illius  in  civili  duntaxat  negotio,  more 
arbitri  sponte  residentis,  judicium ; "  and  {Ibid. 
s.  9)  *'  Episoopale  judicium  ratum  sit  omnibus, 
qui  se  audiri  a  saoerdotibus  elegerint;  eamque 
eorum  judicationi  adhibendam  esse  reverentiam 
jubemus,  quam  vestrisdeferri  necesse  est  potesta- 
tibus,  a  qnibus  non  licet  provocare,  &c."  Two 
limitations  appear  on  the  face  of  these  passages : 
— 1.  That  the  matter  in  controversy  must  be  of 
a  civil  character,  no  criminal  cases  being  to  be 
thus  decided.  2.  That  both  parties  to  the  dis- 
pute must  voluntarily  agree  to  have  their  cause 
thus  tried.  The  result  therefore  is  to  make  the 
bishop  an  authoritative  arbitrator,  whenever  the 

?irties  submitted  themselves  to  his  decision, 
his  repeats  what  had  been  previously  autho- 
rized by  Arcadius  and  Honorius  (see  Theod. 
Codex.  i)e  Jurisdict,  ii.  1),  and  by  Valentinian 
III. ;  and,  indeed,  was  perhaps  little  more  than 
an  acceptance  and  recognition  on  the  part  of  the 
state  of  a  custom  which  had  long  prevailed  in 
Christian  communities,  of  bringing  their  disputes 
before  their  Christian  superiors  instead  of  before 
heathen  judges.  In  accordance  with  the  words  of 
St.  Paul  (1  Cor.  vi.).  At  one  period,  however, 
there  is  some  ground  to  believe  that  the  secular 
power  of  Rome  was  inclined  to  go  much  further. 
According  to  Eusebius  {Vit.  Const,  iv.  27)  and 
Sozomen  (i.  9),  Constantine  ordained  that  either 
party  In  a  dispute  of  a  civil  nature  might  select 
the  bishop  as  his  judge,  even  against  the  will  of 
the  other  party  ;  and  that  the  episcopal  decision 
should  be  conclusive,  and  should  be  executed  by 
the  temporal  authorities.  This  compulsory  set- 
ting aside  of  the  ordinary  tribunals  of  the  Roman 
Empire  at  the  pleasure  of  either  litigant,  did  not 
long  endure,  and  seems  to  have  been  superseded 
by  the  more  moderate  principle  adopted  by  Arca- 
dius and  Honorius.  Indeed  the  learned  commen- 
tator Gothofred,  who  is  followed  by  Bingham 
X^Antiq.  ii.  7,  3),  doubts  whether  Constantine  ever 
really  made  any  such  decree.  Later  writers, 
however,  have  not  shared  these  doubts  (see 
Herzog,  HeaL  Encycl.  sub  voce,  "  audientia  Epis- 
cppi.").  This  alleged  decree  was  in  later  ages 
revived  in  the  west,  being  then  attributed  to 
Theodosius.     In  that  form  it  was  accepted  by 


Charlemagne  {Capit,  vi.  366),  paved  Into  the 
collections  of  laws,  and  finally  found  its  way  inf « 
the  Decretum  of  Gratian  (Part  II.  causa  xi. 
quaest.  i.  35).  Innocent  HI.  lays  stress  up<»  it 
(Decretal.  Greg.  i.  lib.  2,  tit.  i.  13X  and  indeeii 
in  this  shape  it  was  well  calculated  to  minister 
to  the  Papal  pretensions.  [B.  S.] 

AUDIFAX,  martyr,  commemorated  Jan.  20 
(Mart.  Mom.  Vet.,  Hieron.).  [C] 

AUDOENUS  or  AUD0INU8  (SL  Ouen), 
bishop  of  Rouen,  commemorated  Aug.  24  {Mart. 
Hieron.),  [C] 

AUFINUS.  Nataiis  in  Africa,  Oct.  16  {M. 
Hieron.).  [C] 

AUGENTIUS.  In  Africa,  Jan.  4  {Mart. 
Hieron.).  [C] 

AUGULU8,  bishop  and  martyr,  comme- 
morated Feb.  7  {Mart.  Bedae,  Hieron.),       [C] 

AUGURIES.   [Divinations.] 

AUGUSTA,  virgin,  commemorated  July  28 
{Mart.  JBedae).  [C] 

AUGUSTALI8,  commemorated  at  Aries, 
Sept.  7  {Mart.  Hieron.).  [C] 

AUGUSTINE'S  OAK,  Conferences  at,  be- 
tween Augustine  of  Canterbury  and  the  British 
bishops : — ^L  In  a.d.  602  or  603,  and  probably 
at  Aust  on  the  Severn,  or  some  spot  near  to  it, 
with  a  view  to  induce  the  British  bishops  to  give 
up  their  Easter  Rule,  and  to  co-operate  with 
Augustine  in  preaching  to  the  Saxons.  The  fir»t 
conference  (Baed.  ii.  2)  was  only  preliminary 
(Augustine,  however,  working  a  miracle  at  it, 
ace.  to  Bede),  and  led  to— II.  A  more  formal 
conference  shortly  after,  in  the  same  year,  at  the 
same  place,  at  which  seven  British  bishops  were 
present,  with  *^many  learned  men,"  especially 
from  Bangor  monastery  (near  Chester),  then 
under  Dinoth  as  its  abbat.  On  this  occaaion 
Augustine  limited  his  demands  to  three,  ccm- 
formity  in  keeping  Easter,  and  in  the  baptismal 
rite,  and  co-operation  in  preaching  to  the  Saxons : 
suppressing,  if  Bede*s  account  is  complete,  all 
claim  of  the  jurisdiction  which  Gregory  the  Great 
had  bestowed  upon  him  over  the  British  bishops, 
and  saying  nothing  of  the  tonsure ;  but  disgn^st- 
ing  the  Britons  by  refusing  to  stand  up  at  their 
approach — a  token,  according  to  the  words  of  a 
certain  anchorite  whom  they  had  consulted,  that 
he  was  not  a  man  .of  God,  and  therefore  was 
not  to  be  followed.  The  conference  accordingly 
broke  up  without  any  other  result  than  that  of 
drawing  from  Augustine  some  angry  words, 
which  unfortunately  came  true  a  dozen  years 
afterwards,  when  he  was  dead,  in  the  slaughter 
of  the  Bangor  monks  at  Chester  (Baed.  •&.).  The 
baptismal  differences  have  been  conjectured  by 
Ktlnstmann  to  relate  to  trine  immersion,  by 
Dr.  Rock  (upon  the  better  evidence  of  the 
Stowe  Missal)  to  have  referred  to  the  washing 
of  the  feet  which  the  Britons  are  supposed  to 
have  attached  to  baptism ;  but  both  are  con- 
jectures only.  For  the  date,  locality,  and  his- 
tory of  these  conferences,  see  Haddan  and  Stubbss« 
CounoiiSf  in.  40,  41.  And  for  the  well-kikown 
"  Answer  of  Dinoth,"  which  is  plainly  the 
work  of  some  mediaeval  Welsh  antiquary,  see 
i6.  i.  122.  [A.  W.  H.] 

AUGUSTINU8.  (1)  Martyr  at  Nicomcdia, 
commemorated  May  7  {Mart.  Horn.  Vet^  Hieron.). 
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(2)  Bbhop  and  confessor,  Apostle  of  England, 
May  26  {Martyroi.  BedM,  Adonis). 

(S)  ComiBemonted  at  Rome  Aug.  22  (Jf. 
Hierm,). 

(4)  Bisliop  of  Hippo,  oonfenor,  Aug.  28  (Mart. 
Bern.  Ytt^  Bieron^  et  Bedae),  In  Mart  H%trQn.y 
KoJer  Hay  26,  ^  in  Africa  Agnstini  Eplacopi ;" 
onder  Aug.  28,  ^'Ipono  regio  Depositio  Aguatini 
Kpucopi  ;'*  so  that  May  26  seems  to  have  been 
j^uen  to  St.  Augustine  of  Canterbury  at  a  date 
i'lter  than  that  of  Mart,  Hitron,  His  name  is 
Rcited  in  the  Gregorian  Canon. 

(5)  PlKsbyter,  Oct.  7  {M,  B^dae), 

(6)  ^  In  Cappiuiocia  Agustioi  Episcopi/'  Noy. 
17  (Jf.  Himm,).  [C] 

AUGUSTODUNENSE    CONCILIUM. 

^\^:Tus,  Council  of.] 

'  AUGUSTUa  (1)  Of  Alexandria,  Jan.  11 
(¥,  HkroiL), 

(t)  Martyr,  commemorated  May  7  {Mart, 
hntn.  Vet). 

(8)  Confessor,  commemorated  at  Bourges,  Oct. 
7  (JC  Hiertm,},  [C] 

AUBELIANENSE      CONCILIUM. 

'•'RIXGE,  OOCSCIL  OF.] 

AUREOLA.    [Nimbus.] 

ACRELIUS,  commemorated  April  26  {Mart, 
lUron.).  [C] 

AUSTEBIUS,  commemorated  Oct.  19  {Mart, 

Iliemk.).  [C] 

AUSTREBEBTANA,  abbess,  commemo- 
rated Feb.  10  {Mart.  HierotL),  [C] 

AUTHENTIC.  The  sounds  connecting  tbe 
tio^l  (in  Gregorian  music)  with  ita  octave,  or  a 
meliriy  in  which  they  only  are  employed,  were 
(ailed  Authentic,  in  contradiatinction  to  those  con- 
■ecting  the  4th  below  the  final  with  itt  Bvo,  the 
5th  aitore  it,  which  were  called  Plagal  (t.  Plao al). 
1b  Ambrofiian  muaic  authentic  scales  only  were 
onplof cd.  and  of  these  only  four ;  the  Phrygian 
(I^-dX  Dorian  (K^-eX  HypolydUn  (F— f),  and 
Hypcphrygian  (G — g)  of  the  Greek  system.  The 
Aeolian  (A— a)  and  the  Ionian  (C — c),  subse- 
noeotly  added  to  the  number  of  the  church 
H-ales  (tones  or  modes),  were  subjected  to  the 
*4me  classification.  Authentic  scales  are  cha- 
rartmsed  by  the  harmonic  division  (6:4:  3) 
"i' their  octaves ;  e.g.  C — g — c  ;  the  plagal  bv  the 
arithmetical  division  (4:3:  2) ;  e.  g.  G— C—g. 
Authentic  melodies  are  thought  to  have  gene- 
nily  gnater  dignity  and  strength  than  plagal. 
A  good  modem  example  of  the  former  is  the 
v<'ii-bioirn  German  chorale  Ein  fede  Burg  ist 
^*ser  Gttt^  ami  of  the  latter  our  Evening  Hgmny 
Attribated  to  Tallb ;  and  it  would  be  difficult 
ti)  tiQd  in  pure  melodic  music  better  examples 
<«rUie  sublime  and  the  beautiful.  But  the  tune 
bovn  in  England  as  the  Old  Hundredth  (essen- 
tialtr  plagal)  certainly  contravenes  this  theory 
in  a  very  striking  instance  and  manner. 

The  relations  of  subject  and  answer  in  the 
»«ieni  tonal  fugue  (as  when  C — g  are  "  an- 
swered"  not  by  g— d  but  by  g — C)  obriously 
!re«  ^at  of  the  division  of  scales  into  authentic 
aod  plagaL  [J.  H.] 

AUTISSIODORENSE      CONCILIUM. 

[AnERRE,  Council  of.] 

AUTOCEPHALI  (A^ojc^^oAoi,  from  airrhs 
^  **f«^^X  a  name  given  by  ainonista  and  in 


the  Notitiae — I.  To  Metropolitans  who  remained 
independent  of  Patriarchs  after  Patriarchs  were 
established,  i. «.,  who  then  continued  still  to  be 
what  all  Metropolitans  originally  were.  So  the 
Cyprian  archbishop  {Cone,  Ephes,  a.d.  431,  act. 
vii. ;  and  again,  as  late  as  Cone.  TrtUL  A.D.  691, 
can.  39,  at  a  time  when  the  Cypriots  had  fled 
from  Cypns  itself,  and  had  taken  refuge  in  the 
'Evapx^a  *EAAi7(rr({mos) :  to  whom  Balsamon 
joins  the  archbishops  of  Bulgaria  and  of  Iberia 
(Georgia).  The  privilege  had  been  given  to  the 
former  of  these  two  by  Justinian.  (See,  how- 
ever, Le  Quien,  Oriena  Christ.^  vol.  i.  9b.)  The 
latter  would  seem  to  have  been  at  first  reckoned 
aa  subject  to  the  Patriarchate  of  Antioch,  and 
then  to  Constantinople;  but  from  A.D.  450  he 
styled  himself  aJ^oic^^oAot,  and  appears  to  have 
been  considered  as  such  (Malan,  Bist,  of  Oeorg, 
Ch,  35,  196,  &C.).  The  Armenian  (^urch  is  also 
so  styled  in  the  Notitiae  (see  Bingh.  II.  xviii.  2) ; 
but  it  would  rather  appear  to  have  claimed  to 
be  in  itself  a  patriarchate,  inasmuch  as  Nerses 
its  second  bishop,  present  at  Cone,  Constantin.^ 
A.D.  381,  styled  himself  Patriarch  and  Katho- 
licos  of  Armenia,  as  did  thenceforward  his  suc- 
cessors (Malan,  Life  of  Gregory  the  Illuminator^ 
27).  Ravenna  in  the  west  is  also  said  to  have 
arrogated  the  privilege  of  ''  autocephalism,"  and 
only  to  have  surrendered  it  under  the  pontifi- 
cate of  Pope  Donus,  a.d.  676-679.  Roman  (and 
Welsh)  Britain,  which  is  usually  adduced  as 
another  western  instance,  and  which  undoubtedly 
had  no  relations  to  the  Roman  patriarchate  or 
any  other  for  three  centuries  (400-700), — ns 
neither  had  Celtic  Ireland  nor  Columban  Scot- 
land,— ^was  rather  a  case  of  bishops  who  still 
remained  without  a  metropolitan,  the  legends 
of  the  archbishoprics  of  Caerleon  or  of  St.  David's, 
or  indeed  of  any  archbishopric  in  the  island  at 
all  eicept  as  an  honorary  and  unmeaning  title, 
being  without  any  historical  authority  whatever. 
The  epithet  is  applied  to  Britain  only  by  late 
controversial  writers. 

2.*  A  name  given  to  a  class  of  bishops  who 
came  to  exist  in  the  9th  century  in  the  eastern 
patriarchates,  as  Constantinople,  Jerusalem,  An- 
tioch, who  were  dependent  directly  upon  their 
patriarch  without  the  intervention  of  a  metro- 
politan, and  who  might  be  more  accurately  (and 
sometimes  were)  called  archbishops  or  metropo- 
litans themselves,  only  without  stifiragans  (see 
authorities  in  Bingh.  II.  xviii.  3). 

3.  The  name  migJU  be  applied,  on  the  sarce 
principle  upon  which  it  is  attached  to  metro])o- 
litans  whose  independence  survived  the  establish- 
ment of  patriarchs,  to  bishops  whose  independence 
survived  the  establishment  of  metropolitans.  But 
the  origin  of  metropolitans  was  too  early  and  too 
universal  to  allow  of  any  ancient  authority  sig- 
nalizing possible  temporary  exceptions  of  this 
kind  by  a  name.  The  British  bishops,  however, 
appear  to  be  (substantially)  a  case  in  point. 
And  Valerius,  although  inaccurately  in  point  of 
fact,  has  applied  the  name  to  the  Bishop  of  Jeru- 
salem before  that  Bishop  became  himself  a 
patriarch  (Bingh.  S),  4). 

4.  No  doubt  also  the  name  mijht  be  applied, 
aa  Bingham  suggests,  to  any  case  where  there 
happened  to  be  only  one  binhop  in  the  country, 
aa  in  Scythia  in  the  time  of  Siizomen. 

Acephalua  (*AKf(^aAos)  is  said  to  be  sometimes 
used  for  Autocephalus. 
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(Bingham ;  Brerewood,  Pairuwch,  Oov.  of 
Ane,  Ch. ;  Care,  Disaert,  on  Gov.  of  Anc.  Ch, ; 
Bereridge,  Pandect,  ;  Dn  Cange  ;  Meurnns ; 
SuJcer.)  [A.  W.  H.] 

AUTONOMUS,  oommemorated  June  24  (Col. 
Armen.),  [C] 

AUTUN,  COUNCIL  OF  (Auoustodon- 
ENSE  Concilium),  a.d.  670,  under  Bishop  Leo- 
degar,  passed  some  canons  respecting  monks, 
and  one  enforcing  the  Athanasian  creed  (Manai, 
xi.  123).  [A.  W.  H.] 

AUVEEGNE,  COUNCILS  OF.  [Cus»- 
XOMT,  Council  of.] 

AUXENTIUB,  holj  father,  oommemorated 
Feb.  14  {Col.  Bygcmt)]  July  28  (Mart. 
Eknm,),  [C] 

AUXERRE,  COUNCILS  OP  (Autmsiodo- 
RBNSiA  Concilia).  1.  a.o.  578,  diocesan,  where 
the  bishop,  with  his  7  abbats,  and  34  presbyters 
and  3  deacons,  passed  45  canons,  and  amodg 
others,  one  requiring  a  sjnod  of  abbats  every 
November  and  of  presbyters  every  May  (Mansi, 
ix.  911). 

II.  A.D.  841,  provincial,  gathered  by  the  Em- 
perora  Louis  and  Charles  to  consult  respecting 
the  slaughter  in  the  war  between  them,  for  which 
a  three  days'  fast  was  appointed  (Mansi,  xiv. 
788).  [A.  W.  H.] 

AVE  MARIA.    [Hail  Mary.] 

AYITUS.  (1)  Bishop,  deposition,  Feb.  5 
(Mart,  Jffieron,), 

(8)  Presbyter,  commemorated  June  17  (Mart. 
Bedae). 

(8)  Confessor,  June  23  (lb.  eiHieron.).    [C] 

AZARIAB,  martyr,  with  Ananias  and  Misael, 
commemorated  Dec  16  (Mart.  Bom.  Vet.^^  April 
23  (Mart.  Bcdas) ;  Deo.  17  (Cat.  Byzant.).  [C] 

AZYME.    [Ei^MENTS.] 


B 


BAB YL AS.  (1)  Bishop,  martyr  at  Antioch, 
A.D.  253;  commemorated  Jan.  24  (Mart*  Bom, 
Vet.,  Hieron.^  Bedae) ;  Sept.  4  (Col,  Byx.y. 

(8)  Saint,  NataUy  June  11  (Jf.  Bedae).    [C] 

BACCANCELDEN8E      CONCILIUBL 

[Bapchild,  Council  of.] 

BACCHUS.  (1)  Secundicerins,  martyr,  a.d. 
290;  commemorated  Oct.  7  {Mart.  Bom.  Vet.., 
Cal.  By9.).  (8)  **  Possio  S.  Bacchi,"  Sept.  25 
( Jf.  Bedae).  [C] 

BACULUS.    [Staff.] 

BAGAJENSE  CONCILIUM,  Donatist,  at 
Vagais  or  Bagais,  in  Numidiji,  a.d.  394,  where 
310  bishops,  under  Primian  the  Donatist  Primate 
of  Carthage,  condemned  Maximinn,  the  Catholic 
bishop  of  that  city  (St.  Aug.  Cont,  Crcscon.  iii. 
53,  V.  10,  0pp.  X.  465,  490 ;  Tillemont,  M.  E.  vi. 
165;  Labb.  ii.  1154).  [A  W.  H.] 

BAGAN,  virgin,  commemorated  with  Eu- 
genia, Jan.  22  (Cal.  Armcn,).  [C] 

B  AHED.  The  name  of  a  fast  in  the  Ethiopie 
Calendar,  observed  on  Ter  10  =  Jan«  5  (Neale, 
Eastern  Ch.  Int.  p.  810).  [C] 

BALANCE  (SYMtiOL).  The  balance  apjnars 
sometimes  ui»on  Chri.stian  tombs.     A  sepulchral 


stone  from  the  cemetery  of  St.  Cyriac  (Aringhi, 
Boma  Subt.  ii.  139)  displays  this*  instrument  ia 
conjunction  with  a  crown ;  it  may  also  be  sees 
upon  a  marble  slab  taken  by  Bosio  from  a 
cemetery  of  the  Via  Latina  (Aringhi,  ii.  658), 
accompanied  by  a  house,  a  fish,  by  a  doubtful 
object  which  has  been  taken  wrongly  for  a  can* 
delabrum,  and  by  a  mummy  set  up  ia  a  niche. 
A  monument  of  the  same  nature  reproduced  in 
the  work  of  M.  Per  ret  (Tnacript.  No.  37)  repre- 
sents a  balance  with  a  weight  (see  woodcut).  #  De 
Rossi  (Boma  Sott.  T.  i.  p.  86)  notices  another 
example  in  the  church  of  SL  Cecilia  at  Rome. 
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Some  antiquaries,  as  Mamachi  (Originee  v.  98) 
have  supposed  that  the  balance  is  symbolical  of 
judgment  or  justice.  And  it  is  true  that  il  is 
found,  doubtless  with  this  signification,  on  coins 
of  Gordian,  Diocletian,  and  other  emperors  of 
pagan  Rome.  The  mediaeval  artists  again  have 
frequently  made  use  of  this  idea.  We  may  see 
it,  for  instance,  In  the  tympanum  of  the  great 
doorwav  of  Notre  Dame  in  Paris,  and  in  that  of 
the  cathedral  of  Autun,  where  it  may  be  con* 
sidered  as  a  translation  in  sculpture  of  the  word: 
of  the  Apocalypse  (xzii.  12).  But  in  the  first 
two  instances  which  we  have  mentioned,  and 
which  are  almost  the  only  examples  transmitted 
to  us  by  Christian  antfquity  properly  so  called, 
it  is  important  to  observe  that  mention  is  nv&de 
of  the  contract  entered  into  between  the  pur- 
chasers of  the  tombs  and  the  FOsaORES  Montanus 
and  Calevius :  VRSICINVS  ED  QVINTIUANA 
SE  BIB!  (vivLs)  CONPARAVERVNT  LOCV  A 
MONTANV.  II  CALEVIVS  BENDIDIT  (ven- 
didit)  AVIN  TRISOMY. 

It  is  therefore  more  natural  to  suppose  that 
the  balance  symbolises  purchase  and  sale,  per  ctes 
et  iibram. 

Sometimes  upon  tombs  the  balance  is  simply 
indicative  of -a  trade,  as  for  example  on  the  slab 
of  a  Roman  monerer  found  in  the  oemeterv  of 
St.  Priscilla  (Marini  Papiri  diphm.  p.  3.32)  : 
AVR.  VENERANDO.  NVM  ft  QVI.  VIXIT. 
ANN.  XXXV  II  ATIUA.  VALKNTIKA. 
KECIT  II  MARITO.  BENEMERENTl.  IN.  PACE, 
Bronze  balances  were  found  in  a  Franki»h  se- 
pulchre of  the  Merovingian  period  by  the  Abbe 
Cochet  (Sepuii.  GatUoiaeSy  p.  253  and  follow ingX 
where  in  all  probability  they  indicated  the  tomb 
of  a  monetary  officer,  or  fiscal  agent,  or  accountant 
of  some  kind.  This  is  rendered  almost  cert-aia 
by  the  fact  that  a  balance  in  the  Faussett  col- 
lection {Inventorium  Sepukhraie,  p.  4^) ;  pi.  xrii. 
fig.  1,  2,  3),  was  found  in  the  same  tomb  with  a 
*^  touch-stone  "  for  the  trial  of  metals.  Anoth^r^ 
found  like  the  preceding  in  an  ancient  tomb  ia 
Kent,  is  describe<l  and  figured  by  Mr.  Roach 
Smith  in  CoUeaUinea  Antiqua,  vol.  iii.  pp.  12-14^  • 


BALBINA 

pL  ir.  fig.  1  (HariigDy,  Diet  dea  Antiq,  ChrA. 
p.  67>  [C] 

BALBINA.  (I)  Yirglii,  nuiiyr  at  Rome, 
A.a  130 ;  eommtmoTated  March  31  (^Mart.  Bom. 
Yet^Btdaty, 

(S)  AVzfofe,  Oct.  6  ( Jf.  B0dd^>. 

BALDBGUNDIS,  deposition  at  Poictlen, 
Fob.  11  (Mart.  BteroiC). 

BANNEB.    [Labaruv;  Vexillum.] 

BAPCHILD,  COUNCIL  OF  (Baocakosx- 

IIEN3E   OOXCOJUVX    Of    rather    WiTENAaBMOT. 

(1)  Between  AJ>.  696  &  716,  at  Bapohild,  near 
Sittingboome,  in  Kent ;  a  Kentish  Witenagemot, 
at  which  abbesses  and   presbjters,  as  well  as 
bishops  and  abbata,  were  present,  and  where  the 
celebnted  Pririlege   of  Wihtred  was  enacted, 
gnating  to  the   Kentish   metropolitan  a  free 
eltttioa  in  the  case  of  abbata,  abbesses,  priests, 
aod  deacons.     The  date  cannot   be   precisely 
detennined;  and  is  further  confused  by  a  dis- 
crepancy between  the  Canterbury  Begister  and 
the  Texitu  Sofensit  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
Angh-Saion  Ckromcie  on  the  other,  respecting 
the  dates  of  Gebmund  and  Tobias,  sucoessiyely 
bishops  of  Rochester.      Spurious  forms  of  the 
PfivtUgium  extend  it  to  the  election  of  bishops 
and  to  the  whole  of  Saxon  England.    See  Haddan 
and  Stnbbs,  Councils^  ui.  238-247.— (8)  A.D.  798, 
ti  at  all ;  aid  to  hare  been  held  under  Kenuli^ 
kini;  (aot  of  Kent,  but)  of  Mercia,  and  Archbishop 
Athelard,  with  bishops  (two  lists,  both  spurious), 
abbats,  tad  an  archdeacon;  and  to  hare  prohi- 
bited lay  interference  with  churches  and  mo- 
nasteries, in  compliance  with  a  mandate  of  Pope 
Leo  III.    The  decree,  however,  is  v^rhatim  that 
of  the  (genuine)  Cotuicil  of  CloTeshoo  of  A.l>b  803, 
&om  which  also  one  of  the  lists  of  bishops  is 
partially  taken  (Kemble,  Cod.  JHpl.  1018,  1024  ^ 
Wilk.  L  162 ;  Haddan  and  Stubbe,  Counc  iii. 
517X   "Hie  copy  in   Reg.  A  1  at  Canterbury, 
howerer,  has  no  signatures.  [A  W.  H.J 

BAPTISM.  ThiB  Article  is  arranged  as 
Mlows:— L  Terms  used  to  designate  Baptism. 
IL  The  Order  of  Baptism  in.ra^ous  Churches. 
IIL  The  several  Parts  of  the  entire  Ritual,  rix. : 
Coosecratiott  of  the  Water;  Interrogations  and 
Responses  (Renunciation  and  Profession);  Pre- 
paratory Unction ;  Unclothing  of  the  Oitechu- 
in«n;  the  Immersion;  the  Baptismal  Foi*mula; 
the  sab8ei)uent  Ceremonies,  riz. :  the  Kiss,  the 
lighted  Tapers,  the  white  Garments,  the  red 
a&'l  white  Thread,  the  Chaplet,  and  the  washing 
"t'Yeet  IV.  At  what  times,  in  what  placea, 
sQil  bj  whom.  Baptism  was  administered ;  with 
vbai  matter,  in  what  mode,  and  at  what  age. 
V.  Graphic  representations  of  Baptism.  VI.  Li- 
tentnre.  The  subject  of  SponsorI,  and  that  of 
Baptismal  Nakeb,  are  treated  separately  in  their 
alphabetical  order. 

L  Temu  used  to  designate  Baptism. 

$  1.  Barri(c<r  and  derived  voords.  The  meaning 
orthi&rerb  is  not,  as  commonly  asserted,  identical 
viththatof  0<£wr€<r,  to'^dip,"  but  presented  this 
I'iea  uoder  special  modi6cationB  characteristic  of 
tbe  Tarioos  ages  in  which  it  was  employed.  In 
i'la^sical  usage  it  was  <»mmonly  used  meta- 
phoriolly  in  speaking  of  one  ^  drenched  "  with 
wi&e.  **  oTerwhelme<) '*  with  misfortunes,  and 
the  like.  Polybins  uses  it  (iii.  72)  in  speaking 
uf  troops  passing  through  water  which  reached 
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up  to  their  breasts:  ^^Air  l»t  r«v  fiturrOv 
ot  vf(o\  fiaim(6fAwoi  9UfiatPov.  In  the  Canon- 
ical Books  of  the  LXX  it  occurs  but  once 
in  speaking  of  Kaaman  either  ** washing"  or 
<«  dipping  "  himself  in  the  Jordan  (1  Kings  v.  14). 
In  the  Apocrypha,  in  speaking  of  one  washing 
herself  (l/SawT^Cc^o  M  rrjt  irnyvh  ^^^  *ii«  7) 
at  a  spring;  and  again  (Ecdus.  24,  37  a/.  29)  of 
one  washing  himself  after  touching  a  dead  foody; 
both  cases  having  reference  to  ceremonial  puri- 
fication. In  the  New  Testament  it  is  occasionally 
used  metaphorically  (Matt.  xx.  22 ;  Mark  x.  88, 
39 ;  Luke  xii.  50).  But  it  generally  has  reference 
either  to  Jewish  ceremonial  purification  (Mai'k 
vii.  4 ;  Lake  xi.  28),  or  to  Christian  Baptism. 

§  2.  Aovrp^r,  or  wirH>>  lavacrumy  fons.  These 
terms  (layer  and  font)  have  reference,  like  the 
last  noticed,  to  the  outward  circumstances  of  the 
Baptisnvil  Rite.  Aovrp^r,  the  Latin  iavacrum, 
means  literally,  ^  what  serves  for  washing  the 
body,"  that  is,  either  the  vessel^  or  the  water  so 
used.  St.  Paul  twice  (Eph.  v.  26,  and  Tit.  iii.  5) 
uses  the  word  in  reference  to  baptism.  In  Justin 
Martyr  it  appears  as  an  evidently  technical  de- 
signation of  baptism  (rh  Xovrphv  woioGrroi,  Apoi. 
I,  c  79X  and  from  that  time  onward  the  word  is 
repeatedly  used.  The  terms  mryh  a°d  /<'**<» 
meaning  a  spring,  or  a  pool  fed  by  a  spring,  date 
as  technical  terms  from  th^  time  when  either 
natural  pqols  (see  §  39)  in  the  open  air,  or  bap- 
tisteries supplied,  as  was  copimonly  the  case,  by 
natural  springs,  were  made  use  of  for  the  purpose 
of  Christian  Imptism. 

§  3.  Terms  expressive  of  doctrine, — ^The  ttiost 
common  of  these  doctrinal  designations  are  those 
which  have  reference  to  the  idea  of  Regeneration 
— ^in  Greek  kmeyivvn^r^i  and  more  rarely  woXiy- 
yantrla  and  $eoy4p9Cis,  in  Latin  regeneration 
secwida  or  spiritualis  nativitos,  renaacif  and  re- 
nascenUa.  Terms  of  regeneration  had  been  used 
in  a  figurative  sense  ^th  by  classical  authors 
and  by  Hellenists,  such  as  Philo  and  Josephus, 
before  they  were  adopted  into  the  language 
of  Christianity.  They  served  to  express  the  idea 
of  an  entire  change  of  condition,  as  for  ex- 
ample the  passing  out  of  a  state  of  misery,  of 
slavery  or  of  subjection,  into  a  state  of  well- 
being,  of  freedom  and  of  independence.  (See 
Wetstein  on  Matt.  xix.  28 ;  Trench's  Synonyms  of 
N.T.  pp.  71,  72.  Add  Tertullian,  de  BapL  c.  5.) 
The  Rabbinical  use  of  such  terms  more  directly 
illustrates  the  Christian  meaning  of  these  words, 
but  the  ultimate  date  to  which  that  use  is  to 
be  traced  is  open  to  doubt.  (See  Lightfoot  on 
John  iii.  4;  0pp.  torn.  ii.  p.  610,  fol.  Rotterdami 
1687 ;  Schoettgen,  Hor.  Meb.  i.  p.  704,  Dresdae 
4, 1733  ;  Carpzovii  Annotationes  in  Th.  Goodtoini 
Mosen  et  Aaronem,  Francofurti  4,  1748,  lib.  i. 
cap.  iii.  §  vii.) 

§  4.  S^poyfff,  Signaculum,  &c.  Baptism  is 
not  unfrequently  spoken  of  as  "the  seal,"  or 
more  fully  "the  seal  of  the  Lord,"  (Clemens 
Alex.),  and  that  partly  perhaps  with  reference  to 
the  binguage  of  Holy  Scripture  (2  Cor.  i.  22, 
Eph.  i.  13,  and  iv.  30).  But  other  thoughts  were 
also  connected  with  the  term,  as  e.g.  that  of  the 
sign  of  the  cross  (this  being  more  especially  the 
seal)  being  the  seal  of  the  Christian  covenant  or  of 
the  "spiritual  circumcision."  (St. Cyril.  Hieros. 
Cateeh.  v.  MerA  r^r  tti<rrip  T^r  nvtvfutriic^v 
keiti$dpofi€¥  ff^payiZa,  *Ayi<fi  Tly€6fiari  8i&  rod 
KovrpoO  wpiT9fuf6fuyoi.}    Hence  further  modiF- 
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he  nme  ido,  *Bch  u  "  Chaiactci 

the  muk    imprMwd  bj  thf  Lord 
i«  de  Bapt.  c.  Dmul.  lib.  tI.  cap. 
84  Wi,  t  ri.  §  23,    Migne,  torn. 
grdoi  rq^wfiHii,  ■  nurk  iodicstivc 
ardommioti(St.Greg.Nu.  (V. 
I>uc  of  ArmcniK,   quoted   bflow, 
;min  tbe  NuM  Uilitaii*  (St.  Augut 
lib.  L  cap.  IT.),  4  Toi  inpiaiAtai 
CfaryxMtam  in  JL  Cor.  Horn.  iii.  ul 
k  pat  upon  loldieni  lo  emore  theii 

of  /iHtiatim  or  /iAinuBntim.— Tht 
iuD  being  an  initiitioo  (jiinan, 
T(Arri|)  into  Chriitiaa  mysteriei, 
m(nt  {fwria/iit,  iUnmimiiio,  iV/ui- 

darkened  undenUndiug,  beloDged 
the  primiCiTe  agei  of  the  Church, 
in  doctrine  iru  (till  taught  undei 
t«  all  bat  tbe  baptited,  and  whai 
1,  reqairiog  preTioDa  inatraction. 
erailing  UHge.  )f  cat  of  tbe  Fa  then 
e  ftrriieirTtl, "  once  enligbteDed,' 

Aa  referring  to  baptum.     In  thi 

■eoond  century  (Juitin  H.  Apoi.  il. 
ii>ro  -rk  \auTpir  ^mriaiiit  is  «v- 

that  "  illnminitioB  "  wu  alraadf 
«igUBtioD  of  baptism.  And  at 
t.  Cyril  Hiero*.  Cateck.  patiim), 
illumiaandi)  oocun  aa  a  tachoical 
n  under  prepanticin  for  baptism, 
s  ef  thoae  alreadj  baptued.  8o  ol 
al  fuiitnititnt,  the  aninitiated  and 
ire  contrailed  by  Sozamen,  H.  E, 

.  (emu. — Id  moat  of  the  modem  Ed- 
gee  (hBwordaeipreuireof  baptiBiD 
■Mtly  fhno  the  Laliu  bapthare,  and 
fact  of  Latin  hariog  been  in  the 
cbea  the  one  eocletiaitical  langaaga 
ciduaion  of  all  otbera.  But  there 
:  eieeption.  Tbe  German  taufen, 
akin  la  our  English  "dip,"  hai  the 

meanlug  ai  baitizara,  and  recall 
on  the  conrerslon  of  the  German 

wBias  a  rule  performed  by  "dip- 
i2)v  and  when  not  Latin,  bat  aa  far 
e  mother-tongue  of  the  oonvertt 
I  in  the  baplbmal  offices.  Oar 
SLBonifaee,  in  hb  Statiifa  (Mar- 
^.  JUtf.  torn.  i.  p.  IS)  deiirea  that 
na  be  tanght  t«  make  the  Reauo- 
onfessiona  of  Faith  in  Biiptiim  "  in 
a  nati  raut,"  and  direct*  any  pres- 

the  diocese  who  ii  too  proud  to 

ir  of  Baptism  in  varuna  Churclua 

i  of  tin  w^a. 

ed  by  Jiattn  Martyr. — The  earliest 

n  Martyr  in  hia  liret  Afmlogy  (cap. 
dates  from  the  middle  of  the 
.  "  We  will  now  relate  after  what 
icated  (ittUiKiiiitr)  ounelvei  unto 

•I  liA  Toi-  X.>     So  many  ai  are 

i  believe  tbe  trath  of  whnt  we 
m,  and  who  promise  to  be  able  lo 
iy,  are  taught  both  Id  pray,  and 
<  ask  of  God  reniisuon  of  their  past 


bile  «e  Join 
I    their   last, 
by  ut  to   a   place 


'ith  them  in  their  p 


e  regenerated  (hmytrrur 


t  legmerated.     For  they  thta 


n{TiA, 


ra.)  1. 


the  water,  in  the  name  of  God,  the  Fat) 
LoH  of  tbe  Universe,  and  of  our  SaTioui  Jbus 
Christ,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  For  Christ  ssid : 
*£iceptye  beregeuented  (jij'/ib  atw)rtpniHtc) 
ye  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  hesien.' " 

5  8.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  descriptiui  hrre 
given  is  without  full  details  concerning  the  rile 
Itself^  aa  was  natural  in  on*  writing  conixmiDg 


nay  trace  cliw 


>  Chris 

Chiiatiana  tbemaelTea.  Bui 
alloaiona  to  tiw  prefatory  in 
ance  of  tbe  cateehiimeas^— 4o  the  baptismai  prv- 
mbea  Dtstipnlationn — to  a  place  of  baptism  a|art 
from  the  oidioarv  place  of  assembly  for  the 
faithful  (teyaimu  if  i,i^v  Mn  Btt^  irr,).  We 
find  also  the  baptismal  fDnaala,  "  Id  tbe  nsnie 
of  the  Father,  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Uoly  GbcKi," 
though  with  slight  interpolationa  which  are  ^jro- 
bably  due  to  the  need  of  some  eiplanation  in 

S  9.  Jlitaal  dacribtd  bs  Tirt<iJUa<i.—l,\nM 
Gfly  yean  later  than  Jostin  Martyr,  and  abont 
of  tbe  second  century,  we  lind  cTideoee 
irks  of  Tcrtullian  of  Ihe  nature  al  the 
baptismal  rite  aa  observed  at  that  time.  He 
LpeakifiratoftherreparationoflheCatechument 
mmediatety  before  Baptism— aayiog  that  thfv 
ahould  be  frequent  in  prayer,  with  fasting  and 
'leeling  (then  a  penitential  attitude),  and  watch- 


ig,    and  » 


of    all    fon 


"  IngresanrOB   bsptismum, 

jejuniia  et  genie olationib us,  et  pervigiliis,  onre 
oportet,  et  cum  confessione  omnium  rttro  delid- 
orum,  ut  eiponont  etiam  baptismum  Joancis. 
Tinguebantur,  inquit,  confiteates  delicts  sus" 
(Ce  Bapt.  c  20).  $  .10.  He  descriUs  the  solemn 
'eauDciatioB  of  Ihe  devil  and  his  pomp,  and  hii 
■ngels,  distinguishing  Ihe  renunciation  mode  at 
the  time  of  laptism  from  that  made  some  time 
pceviauely  la  the  church  (on  admission  as  cile- 
:humens).  ("Aqaam  adituri  ibidem,  sed  et  all- 
[uanto  prius   in   ecclasia  sub  snlistitis   mnnu, 

mgelisejus."  D^' Cor.  JUil.  c  i.)  He  speaks  then 
if  other  "  responses  "  madi.-  by  the  haptiied  while 
standing  in  the  water,  alleging  these  as  an  ei- 

any  eipress  direction  of  our  LonL  ("Dehinc  tcr 
~iergitamur  amplius  aliquid  respondenles  quam 
Pominus  in  evaugelio  determinavit."  Ibid,  Set 
below,  S  93.)  5  II.  The  words  (ter  mergitamur) 
"  -'  quoted,  and  those  of  tbe  treatise  De  Bapt.  c.  1, 
aqaam  homo  demissus  et  inter  panca  verba 

I  customary  (see  below,  §49)    and  the  n» 

19.  These  poinU  he  more  eiactly  determioui 
elsewhere,  f"  Noviuinie  muadans  uC  tinguemt 
Patrem  el  Filium  el  Spiritum  Sanctum,  non  in 
lum :  nam  nee  semel  sed  ler,  ad  singula  nomina, 
personas  singulaa  tinguimur."  Adc,  Praiaini, 
■i6.)     §  Vi.  Among  the  traditionary  customs, 

.  Lincordiani)  of  honey  and  milk  on  leaving  tJie 
font  ("  Indc  subccpti  lactis  cl  mellis  concordiam 
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praegustamiM."  De  Cor,  Mil,  c.  3).  But  there  is 
nil  ri't'erenee  to  this  io  his  treatise  de  baptismo^  so 
tJut  it  maj  Dot  improbably  have  been  of  occa- 
.^ioDal  ^t  local  oMge  only  in  his  time.  §  13.  The 
anointiDg  with  a  consecrated  (benedicta)  oil,  and 
tile  imjKMition  of  hands  by  the  bishop,  which 
fclloved  upon  baptism,  is  spoken  of  as  being 
intiiimtely  connected  with  the  actual  baptism. 
Ib  the  font,  according  to  his  yiew,  we  are  washed 
frt>fo  sin,  and  so  prepared  for  the  reception  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  (^  Non  quod  in  aquis  spiritum 
.<tDctiun  consequamur  sed  in  aqua  emundati  sub 
Ang«lo  Spiritni  Sancto  praeporamur  ....  An- 
Zthi  baptismi  arbiter  superventuro  Spirit ai 
SaDcto  rias  dirigit  ablutione  delictorum  quam 
tilled!  impetrat  ebsignata  in  Pat  re  et  Filio  et 
Sfiirita  Sancto  ....  Exinde  egressi  de  laracro 
prraafimar  benedicta  unctione  •  .  •  •  Dehinc 
lojDUs  imponitur  per  benedictionem  advocans 
ti  inrit^ns  Spiritum  Sanctum."  De  bapt,  cc  6, 
7. 8).  The  evidence  of  Tertullian  on  other  points 
vill  oome  under  notice  later  in  this  article. 

§  U.  £Uiial  ai  Jenaalcm,  A.D.  347.  The 
(dtecheses  of  St.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  delivered  in 
Lest,  a.  347,  picture  to  us  in  tolerably  full 
detail  the  ceremonial  usages  there  customary  in 
his  time.    Throughout  Lent  {Catech,  L  rttrtrapd- 

Kiin  rtvanphcmrra  lifjup&f  ^X*^^  fi€Tduoi€Uf)  the 
atccbumeiis  assembled  day  after  day  in  the 
diarrh  of  the  Aaaatasis  {Cat.  xiv.)  for  prayer, 
asfd  for  catechetical  im^truction.  §  15.  And  at 
the  close  of  Lent,  on  the  **  Sabbath,"  or  Easter 
Ere,  as  the  evening  {Myst,  Catech.  i.  icar*  iKtiitriv 
TM  Batriwfueros  rifv  iav4pay.  Compare  Chry- 
*<et,  in  1  Cor.  Hem.  xl^  where  he  speaks  of  r^y 
irripgM  kKtlnp^,  that  evening  in  which  baptism 
is  wlemaized)  closed  in  upon  the  holy  city,  those 
to  be  baptized  assembled  in  the  outer  chamber 
oi'  the  baptistery  {§ls  rhw  irpoaiKioy  rov  ^airrta- 
Tl^«v  oJjcoy,  Myst.  Cat.  i)  and  facing  towards 
tee  west,  as  being  the  place  of  darkness,  and  of 
the  powers  thereof,  with  outstretched  hand, 
Ro^ie  open  x«nnnciatton  of  Satan.  §  16.  Then 
torniag  them  about,  and  with  face  towards  the 
^t,  '*the  place  of  light,"  they  exclaimed,  **  1  be- 
lieve in  the  Father  (c^s  rhv  U.)  and  in  the  Son, 
•'^Qii  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  in  one  baptism  of 
repeotaace."  §  17.  This  said,  they  went  forward 
iDtA  the  inner  chamber  (olicof)  of  the  baptistery, 
vd  {Mytt.  Cat,  ii.)  put  off  the  garment  (chiton) 
vherewith  they  were  clothed,  and  being  thus 
"^kcd  were  anointed  with  oil  from  head  to  foot. 
§  l!).  After  this  preparatory  unction  they  were 
ifld  bj  the  haftd  to  the  font  itself^  and  then  each 
<iBe  iras  asked,  ^*Doat  thou  believe  in  the  name 
of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ohott?"  and  they,  in  answer,  witnessed  the 
«riBg  confession  of  their  faith,  and  dipped  them- 
«»iTes  thrice  in  the  water,  and  thrice  lilted 
thruuclres  up  from  out  thereof;  and  so  set 
forth,  by  symbol,  the  three  days'  burial  of  the 
^^  aad  his  Resurrection;  and  the  saving 
water  was  to  them  at  once  death  and  life,  at 
wee  "a  tomb  and  a  mother."  §  IflL  Then,  on 
t'laiBg  forth  from  the  water,  they  were  clothed 
viih  white  garments,  significant  of  the  purity 
*^  brightness  of  that  spiritual  vesture  with 
which  they  were  ever  henceforth  to  be  clothed 
iiliRi.  Cat.  iv.  in  fou).  §  20.  Afterward,  as 
^ttrirt,  coming  up  out  of  the  waters,  was 
MKwated  with  the  unction  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 


descending  upon  Him  in  bodily  shape  as  a  dove, 
an  unction,  not  bodily  but  spiritual,  so  the  bap- 
tized, when  made  partakers  of  "  the  anointed," 
are  themselves  "anointed"  with  a  holy  oil  **on 
the  forehead,   the  ears,   the  nostrils,  and   the 
breast;  and  while  the  body  was  thus  touched 
with  material  ointment,  the  spirit  was  sanctified 
[or   'consecrated,'   &yid(fTeu]  by  the  holy  and 
lifegiving  Spirit"  (Myst.  Cat.  iii.).    §  21.  Hdy 
Communion.  After  this  followed  holy  communion, 
of  which  all  the  newly  baptized  were  partakers, 
therein  becoming  **  of  one  body  and  of  one  blood  " 
with  Christ  {er6a<rwfiot  iral  a6paifjLoi,  tov  ^piarov), 
and  there  partaking  of  a  heavenly  bread,  and  of  a 
eup  of  salvation,  that  sanctify  both  soul  and  body 
(/6.  iv.).     §  22.  Psalms  and  lights.     Under  the 
iigurative  language  employed  by  St.  Cyril  in  his 
prefatory  address,  we  may  see  evident  aJlusions  to 
the  accompanying  ceremonial  of  the  great  Easter 
rite.    This  was  celebrated,  as  we  have  already 
mentioned,  on  the  eve,  and  during  the  night 
(ir^re    fihy    tfuv    8ff{{]7    6    Bths    iKtinqp    r^y 
vOktu  «r.r.A.,  Praefatvci)  preceding  Easter  day. 
And  the  use  of  artificial  light,  thus  rendered 
necessary,  was  singularly  in  harmony  with  the 
occasion,  and  with  some  of  the  thoughts  most 
prominently  associated  with  it  (see  §  5  above), 
it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  any  scene  more 
moving  than  that  pictured  to  us  in  the  pages  of 
St.  Cyril,  when  on  the  eve  of  the   Saviour's 
resurrection,  and  at  the  doors  of  the  church  of 
the  '<  Anastosis,"  the  white-robed  (§  19)  band 
of  the  newly  baptised  was  seen  approaching  from 
the  neighbouring  baptistery,  and  the  darkness 
was  turned  into  day  (r^  aK6nros  rh  ^fitpo^>ap4a^ 
Praefat,  ad  Catech.)  in  the  brightness  of  unnum- 
bered lights.    And  as  the  joyous  chant  swelled 
upwards,  "  Blessed  is  he  whose  unrighteousness 
is  forgiven,  and  whose  sin  is  covered,"  it  might 
well  be  thought  that  angels'  voices  were  heard 
echoing  the  glad  acclaim,  '*  Blessed  is  the  man 
unto  whom  the  Lord  imputeth  no  sin,  and  in 
whose  spirit  there  \a  no  guile."  (8t<  bfuStv  atoBith. 
Twp,  i.  e.j  after  vour  baptism,  ol  &77«Xot  ivt^w- 
ytiaovaa^f  Matcaptoi  &v  ii^iBj)aav,  jc.r.A.,  Prae- 

§  23.  Other  Eastern  rites.  In  Egypt.  Th# 
order  of  baptism  which  we  have  traced  above  as 
observed  at  Jerusalem  in  the  ye.ir  347  A.D.,  bears 
a  close  resemblance  in  all  its  more  important  de- 
tails to  those  of  which  we  find  record  elsewhere. 
The  limits  of  this  article  do  not  admit  of  our 
quoting  these  in  full.  For  the  order  followed  in 
the  Egyptian  Church,  see  the  Constitutiones  Eccle- 
siae  AegyptiacM,  §46  seqq.f  published  byLiignrde 
(a/.  Botticher)  in  his  J^eliquiae  Juris  Ecclesiastici 
antiquissimae.  It  will  be  found  also  in  Bunsen's 
Christianity  and  Mankind,  vol.  vi.  p.  465,  seqq., 
in  a  Greek  translation  by  Lagarde  from  the 
Coptic  original.  With  this,  which  may  probably 
date  from  the  4th  or  5th  century  (not  as  a  MS. 
but  as  a  rite),  may  be  compared  the  Ordo  Bap- 
tiami  of  Severus,  Patriarch  of  Alexandria  in  the 
7th  century  {Biblioth.  Max.  Patntm,  Paris,  fol. 
1654,  tom.  vi.  col.  25%  and,  for  a  much  later 
time,  see  Vansleb,  Histoire  de  VEglise  d^Alex^ 
andrie,  Paris,  1677,  cap.  21,  p.  80. 

§  24.  In  Aethiopia.  The  Ethiopic  rite  must 
originally  have  resembled  that  of  Alexandria. 
Our  first  detailed  accounts  of  it  come  to  us  from 
the  Jesuit  missionaries  (Bibl.  Max.  Patr.  as 
above,  tom.  vi.  col.  57,  seqq.).    With  their  state- 
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meats,  which  coining  from  yarious  qnnrten 
appear  at  times  somewhat  inconsistent  with 
each  other,  may  be  compared  the  account  given 
by  Lndoif  in  his  ifistoria  Aetkiopioa,  lib.  iii. 
cap.  vi. 

§  25.  The  Deacriptioru  of  the  Rite  given  by 
DionysiuSf  the  so-called  Areopagite  {Ecc.  Hier, 
lib.  \u\  and  in  the  Apoetoiical  Conditutions, 
cannot  be  assigned  with  certainty  to  any  par- 
ticular date  or  locality ;  but  they  afford  interest- 
ing points  of  comparison  with  the  ritual  de- 
scribed elsewhere. 

§  26.  Western  Rites,  The  only  complete 
Ordines  Baptismi  of  any  early  Western  churches 
are  the  Roman  and  the  Gallican.  The  Roman 
may  be  traced  with  slight  variations  in  the 
sacramentarv  attributed  to  Gelasins  (Mignc, 
Patrol,  tom.  74,  p.  1105,  and  Muraeori,  Liturg, 
Roman.  Vet.),  and  that  of  Gregory  the  Great 
(ed.  H.  Menai-d).  Many  variations  of  the  Gallican 
Ordo  Baptismi  are  given  by  Martene  {De  Ani, 
Ecc,  Rit,  tom.  i.  Part  IX  and  of  these  we  select 
one  example  as  being  of  exceptional  interest. 

§  27.  The  Gotho-Gattican  Rite.  The  earliest 
of  the  Gallican  Ordines  Baptismi  is  probably 
that  sometimes  described  as  the  Gothic,  as 
having  been  in  use  in  the  Visigiothio  Church. 
The  order  commences  with  a  prefatory  address, 
remarkable  for  the  figurative  language  employed, 
which  is  utterly  unlike  that  to  be  met  with  in 
any  other  known  ritual,  and  in  which  we  may 
probably  see  traces  of  the  peculiar  circumstances 
under  which  Christianity  was  first  introduced 
into  Gaul.  "  Standing,  dearest  brethren,  on  the 
bank  of  this  crystal-clear  fount,  bring  ye  from  the 
land  to  the  shore  new-comers  to  ply  the  traffic 
whereof  they  have  need  (mercaturos  sua  oom- 
mercia).  Let  all  who  embark  on  this  voyage 
make  their  way  over  this  new  sea,  not  with 
a  rod  [*virga,'  probably  with  reference  to 
Moses  and  the  R^  Sea],  but  with  the  cross; 
not  with  bodily  touch,  but  with  spiritual  appre- 
hension; not  with  traveller's  staff,  but  in  sacra- 
mental mystery  (non  virga,  sed  cruoe,  non  tactu 
sed  sensu,  non  baculo  sed  Sacramento).  The 
place  is  small  but  full  of  grace.  Happy  hath 
been  the  pilotage  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Therefore 
let  us  pray  the  Lord  our  God,  that  He  will  sanc- 
tify this  fount,  and  make  it  a  laver  of  most 
blessed  regeneration  in  remission  of  all  sins; 
through  the  Lord.''  §  28.  The  CoHeot  then 
follows,  being  a  prayer  for  the  benediction  of 
the  font.  **  God  who  didst  sanctify  the  fount 
of  Jordan  for  the  salvation  of  souls,  let  the  angel 
of  thy  blessing  descend  upon  these  waters, 
that  thy  servants  being  bathed  (perfnsi)  there- 
with may  receive  remission  of  sins,  and  being 
born  again  of  water  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  may 
devoutly  serve  thee  for  ever ;  through  the  Lord." 
§  29.  T/ie  Cowtcstatio.  "■  It  is  meet  and  right, 
Holy  Lord,  Almighty  Father,  Initistor  of  the 
Saints,  Father  of  all  Unction,  and  author  of  a 
new  sacrament  through  thine  only  Son  our  Lord 
God ;  Who,  through  the  ministry  of  water  be- 
stowest  in  place  ofthe  riches  of  the  world  (*  ante 
divitias  mundi,'  evidently  from  the  Greek  Am 
rov  7r\o^ov  rod  K^fffAov)  thine  Holy  Spirit; 
Thou  that  providest  the  waters  of  Betnesda 
through  the  healing  operation  of  the  Angel ; 
Who  didst  sanctify  the  ciiannel  of  Jordan  by  the 
worthiness  of  Christ  thy  Son ;  have  regard,  O 
Lord,  to  these  waters  prepared  for  the  doing 


away  of  the  sins  of  men ;  grant  that  the  Aagtl 
of  thy  fatherly  love  (pietatis  tuiie)  may  be  pre- 
sent to  this  holy  fount ;  may  he  wash  off  the 
stains  of  the  former  life,  and  sanctify  a  shrioe 
wherein  Thou  mayest  dwell,  causing  them  that 
herein  shall  be   regenerated  to  grow  and  be 
strengthened  evermore  in  the  inner  man  (proca- 
rans  ut  regenerandorum  viscera  aet^ma  florescaat, 
probably  Tvo  BdXXfi  fit  rhv  aiSfwa  ri  tnrKkfxw, 
twv  iLfay(vyufx4y»v)y  and  bestowing  that  true 
renewal  which  is  of  baptism.     Bless,  Lord  God, 
this  water  that  Thou  didst  create,  and  let  Tby 
healing  power  (virtus  tua)    descend  upon  it. 
Pour  down   from  above  Thy  Holy  Spirit,  the 
Paraclete,  the  messenger  [angel]  of  truth.    Sanc- 
tify, O  Lord,  these  waters  as  thou  didst  the 
streams  of  Jordan ;  that  they  who  go  down  into 
this  fount,  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of 
the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  may  be  foand 
worthy  to  obtain  both  pardon  of  sins  and  the 
on-pouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  through  our  LoH 
Jesus  Christ,  Who  with  (apud)  Thee  and  the 
Holy  Ghost  is  blessed  for  evermore."    §  30. 
Consecration  with  Chrism.     "Then  thou  makest 
a  cross  with   chrism,   and   sayest:    I  exorci^ 
thee,  thou  water  of  God's  creation ;  I  exorcise 
thee,  the  whole  army  of  the  devil,  the  whole 
power  of  the  adversary,  and  all  darkness  of  evil 
spirits ;  I  exorcise  thee  in  the  name  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  of  Nazareth,  to  whom  the  Father 
hath  subjected  all  things  in  heaven  and  in  earth. 
Fear  and  tremble,  Thou  and  all  the  malice  that 
is  thine:  give  place  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  all 
who  descend  into  this  font  may  have  the  laver 
of  the  baptism  of  regeneration,  unto  remission  of 
all  sins,  through  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who 
will  come  unto  the  judgment  seat  of  the  MajesitT 
of  His  Father  with  the  holy  angels,  to  jodge 
thee  thou  enemy,  and  the  world,  through  fire, 
for  evermore."    %  Si.  Insujflation.    "Then thou 
shalt  breathe  (see  §  42)  three  timrs  upon  the 
water,  and  put  chrism  therein  in  the  form  of  a 
cross,  and  say :  '  the  on-pouring  of  the  salutary 
chrism  of  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  this  may 
be  made  a  fbuntain  of  water  springing  up  unto 
life  eternal.'  Amen."     §  32.   The  interrogatioRS 
and  the  baptism.    "  While  baptizing  thou  shalt 
make  the   interrogations  (dum  baptizas  inter- 
rogas :  see  below,  §  43)  and  say :  *  1  baptize  thee 
(naming  him)  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of 
the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  unto  remission  of 
sins,  that  thou  mayest  have  eternal'life.   Amen.' " 
§   33.    Unction.  '"While   touching   him  with 
chrism  thou  shalt  say  :  '  I  anoint  thee  witli  the 
(chrism)  unction  of  holiness,  the  clothing  of  im- 
mortality,  which   our  I^rd  Jesus  Christ  dm 
received,  bestowed  by   the   Father,   that  thon 
mayest  present  it  entire  and  undiminished  before 
the  judgment  seat  of  Christ,  and  mayest  lire  for 
ever  and   ever."     §  34.  The  trasking  of  fed. 
'*  While  washing  his  feet,  thou  shalt  say :   *  I 
wash  thy  feet,  as  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  did 
unto  his  disciples.    Do  thou  the  like  to  strangers 
and    pilgrims,  that    thou  mayest  have  eternal 
life.' "    §  35.  The  clothing.     «  While  putting  the 
garment  upon  him  thou  shalt  say  :  *  Receive  this 
white  garment,  which  thou  mayest  keep  and 
present  (quam  perfcras)  before  the  judgment 
seat  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.' "      §  36.  The 
collect.    **  I^t  us  pray,  most  dear  brethi-eu.  our 
Lord  God,  for  these  his  neophytes,  now  baptized, 
that  when  the  Saviour  shall  come  in  His  ma- 
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jcitj,  He  will  cnw  thtm  whnm  He  faath 
nc«ent(il  of  water  uA  the  Huly  Spirit  to 
)*  fMhed  for  erer  witfa  the  g:irtnFiiL  of  salvB- 
li"D ;  tbnngb  the  Lonl."  §  .17.  Aiotlur  colleet 
-  foi  Ihnt  who  in  b«w  baptiied,  snd  crowiied 
(•»  }  85)  in  Cbritt.  OD  whom  our  Lonl  hsth 
ilriEwd  ts  beitoT  rcgmtntlion,  we  pnj  thee, 
Aluiiglily  God,  tbit  they  maj  preKrve  uDdefilcd 
iiitn  Ifie  end  the  baptism  which  the]-  h 
iwti'ed;  IhTDDKh  Oar  Lord." 

i  M.  PttaJianlkt  of  thu  RUt—Thtit  is  ftnug 
iitnwl  eridnce  that  thi5  rile  io  its  pretCDt 
.'nape  u  ■  truilatiaD  iDio  debased  Lntin  oC  id 
utiler  Greek   origirul.     Then   sre    many  pnrta 


II  oCwhie 


ease  caa  oal v  be  g 


nM  IniBilatiiig  it   back  ioU 

Greek,  word  for 

•DH.takiagLalin,niFh  u  Eb 

tofthelmaslator 

■f  Imneos,  ai  a  gnide  io  hi 

doing.     And  thiH 

id.  raapled  with  that  of  Ih 

fling  uUmt  being  taken  w 

holly  from  the  Un- 

<™((  of  tr»ie  and  of  navig 

tion,  bean  oat  in 

1  ooiiikable  DUDDer  the  ee 

Delusion  to  which 

polnlt,   Tit,    that 

nto  Gaul  throngh 

with  tl 

;~il  lise  of  commercial  tralBc  of  which  Msr- 
>-illD  was  the  dilef  weitem  eolrepi)!,  and  the 
<3ti»  «r  Cjliciu,  Phocaea,  and  Aleiandrin  the 
|tniid[al  fMt«rn  porta.  It  hai  another  point 
of  iaterett  tar  English  readen,  rii.,  that  there 
ir-  rtfnni;  gnrands  for  belieting  that  the  primi- 
i:'t  Biili,h  and  Irish  nt«  wer«  bawd  on  the 
eII  Gillican  nse,  of  which  that  Juit  qnoted 
[nnents,  probablr,  the  oldest  eiample  now  re- 
mmias. 

}.19.  BrilM  md  Irid,  Sitrt.—Ka  complete 
I"*  flapUtmi  appear*  to  have  been  preserred 
■liirli  will  illurtinle  the  primitive  usage  of  the 
Biiiift  snd  Irish  Chnrches.  Incidental  DOtioes 
"i'  IIk  latter  in  ancient  documents  serve  to  de- 
I'miM  man^  points  of  detail  which  will  be 
»1>r«t  in  tb«r  place.  The  fullest  of  these,  and 
"■?  ihich  u  of  great  intereit  on  manj  grounds, 
I-  Ih"  itOTj  told  bj-  Tirechan  (6lh  century)  in  the 
i'"i  of  Annagh,  concerning  St.  Patricli's  lap- 
i  -int  the  two  daughters  of  King  Laoghairc  at 
'»>  i™l  of  Llebach  in  Connangbt.    For  this,  Ke 


leJefenalnedronieming  (h 


A  Rite— 


uch  delj 


Aioed  ii 


of  St. 


JlJrpbmiim  of  Seville  (71b  century^  fle  Cogi 
ii'.x  rutpHmi.  Farther  particnUn  may  be 
|"fnrai  from  Isidore  of  Seville  De  off.  Ecd. 
'it>  ii.  ap.34;  and  from  the  Moiurabio  Liturgy, 
"iiiboieJ  by  tome  to  him.     That  Spanish  uihge 

»Bi  tf  Rrnie,   is    indicated    by    the    letter  of 
■^wiuofRome  toHimeriui  Tarraconeniia.    See 

HI.  DAaU  of  Vit  Bitml  of  Bnptitm. 
i  4t.  Theodnlf,  bishop  of  Orleans,  just  at  the 
'i'lt  uf  the  8th  century,  wrote  a  treatise  Dt 
'"■Uv  Baptimi  (Migoe'a  Patrol,  ct.  223). 
n  "hidi  he  describes  the  complicated  Ritual 
■■7':''«d  in  Weilem  Churches  in  his  own  time, 
iptiop  as  a  basis,  bat  omitting 
'r-  the  notice  of  snch  poinU  as  will  com* 
M"  •eparate  diocnssion  in  other  articles,  we 
"y  pmreed  now  to  deivribe  sepnratelT  the  main 
^iliiTBoftbeorder  of  baptism  as  they  had  been 


Uii 


developed  in  the  8th  ccDtnrv,  vi 
cntion  of  the  Water,  the  Kena 
rrofe»iion  of  Faith,  the  Immersioi 
pa  Dying    Interrogations,    and    Ih 


§  42.  Caatcration  ofVtt  Wattr  of  Baptinn. — 
This  cooKcrstion  ia  fint  mentioned  by  Tertullian 
(ob  Bapt.  G.  iv.)  as  brought  about  by  invocation 
of  God.  St.  Cyprian  (Epiii.  Iii.  ad  Jannar.). 
speaks  of  the  water  "  being  cleanied  beforehasd 
and  sanctified  by  the  bi^op  (a  ncetdoU);"  and 
a  Council  hold  at  Carthage  under  him,  ipeaks  of 
this  uDctilicatiDn  being  brought  about  (prece 
sHccrdotij)by  the  bishop's  prayer.  St.  Cyril  of 
Jerusalem,  Cairch,  iii.,  ip^ks  of  the  water  re- 
ceiring  power  and  being  sanctified  upon  invo- 
cation of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  of  Christ.  St.  Basil 
the  Great  (di  Sp.  Smcto,  cap.  37)  reckons  the 
blessing  of  the  baptismal  water  among  the 
traditional  customs  derived  ftsm  the  Apostles. 
From  St.  Auguslino,  however  {lie  Baf4.  lib.  vi. 
e.  25)  we  learn  that  the  "  Invocations  "  were  not 
regarded  a*  essential  to  the  validity  of  the  lacra- 
ntot.  In  St.  Augustine  first  (m  Joann,  EtaHg, 
Tract.  118  ad  fin.)  we  hear  of  the  aign  of  the 
cross  being  made  at  this  Invocation.     Oil  also,' 

churches,  in  the  consecration  of  the  water.  (Dio- 
ays.  Areop.  De  Hier.  Eoci.  cap.  It;  Sevems 
Patriarch.  Aleiandr.  Dt  Ordiat  Baptimi,  Bibl. 
Patt.  Max.  t.  vi.  p.  23.)  To  the  same  eSect  the 
Sacrameatary  of  St.  Gregory  the  Great  and  the 
early  Gallicao  Rite  ali«ady  quoted  in  g  30. 
This  ceremony,  and  the  baptism  of  an  infant 
by  immersion,  are  representwi  in  the  engraving 
brlow,  which  is  from  a  Pontifical  of  the  9th  cen- 
tury. A  farther  ceremony,  used  aa  time  want 
on,  was  Eiorcitm  acoompanied  by  Insnfflalion, 
or  breathing  upon  the  waten.  See  |  31  above, 
and  Hartene,  Dt  A.  £.  B.  torn.  i.  pp.  63,  64. 


The  Merrajationa  and  Ecapotiaei. 
§43.  Benunciatioa  and  Pm/iutua.— The  t> 
portions  of  the  Order  of  Bnptism  neit  to  be  co 
sidertd,  viz.,  Renunciation  followed  by  Profeuii 
of  Faith,  are  often  ctaned  together  in  eor 
writers  under  the  designation  of  the  Inttn 
gationaet  Pctpmia,  trtptrriiriii  ml  Awoirpfn 


rcfert 


lothe  J 


rh  both  one  and  the  other  were  ei- 
pressed.  These  phrases  hadtheir  ultimate  origin 
probably  id  an  eiceptional  word  (iwtpAriuta. 
an  answer  formally  made  Io  n  question  fbrmallv 
put)  used  by  St.  Peter  (1  Pet.  iii.  21)  in  speak  ins 
of  baptism.  This  was  a  word  of  technical  legal 
use,  having  reference  especially  to  forms  of  co- 
venant itipulalion.  Anil  thii^with  very  slight 
modilication  oalyfappcars  as  a  received  technical 
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term  of  the  baptismal  ceremonial  in  the  middle 
of  the  3rd  century.  At  that  time  there  were 
forms  of  interrogation  and  response  recognised  as 
of  **  legitimate  ecclesiastical  role "  in  Africa 
(Tertallian,  above,  §  10 ;  Cyprian.  Epiat.  Ixz.  ad 
Januar,'),  in  E^ypt  (Dionysias  apnd  Eoseb.  H,  E, 
lib.  vii.  c.  9),  in  Cappadocia  (Firmilianns  apud 
Cyprian.  Opp,  Balnz.  £p,  Ixxr.),  and  at  Rome  (i6.). 
I  44.  2he  ceremonial  of  Renundation, — ^The 
Catechetics  of  St.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  when  com- 
bined with  allusions  incidentally  made  by  Dio- 
npius,  St.  Basil,  and  others,  put  before  us  very 
vividly  the  ceremonial  with  which  these  renun- 
ciations were  made.  St.  Cyril  (Oat,  Myst.  i.) 
addressing  the  neophjrtes,  says,  ^  Te  entered  in 
first  into  the  outer  chamber  of  the  baptistery, 
and  standing  with  your  faces  to  the  west  ye  heard 
how  y^  were  bidden  to  stretch  forth  the  hand 
with  a  gesture  of  repulsion  {itvuBovvra  r&r 
Xctpas,  Dionys.  Areop.  Ecc,  Hier^  and  ye  re- 
nounced Satan,  as  though  there  present  before 
you  .  .  .  saying,  *  I  renounce  thee,  Satan '  .  .  . 
Then,  with  a  second  word  thou  art  taught  to 
say,  *■  and  thy  works '  .  .  .  and  then  again  thou 
sayest,  *■  and  [his]  thy  pomp.'  And  afterward 
thou  sayest, '  and  all  thy  worship '  Qi.arp9ia»)  . . . 
When  tjhou  hadst  thus  renounced  Satan,  breaking 
altogetlier  all  covenants  with  him,  then  .  .  . 
.  turning  from  the  west  toward  the  sunrising,  the 
place  of  light,  thou  wast  told  to  say, '  I  believe 
in  the  Father,  and  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  in  one  baptism  of  repentance.'  "  From  Dio- 
nysins  we  learn  further  that  before  making  this 
renunciation  the  catechumen  was  div^ted  of  his 
upper  garment,  and  standing  barefoot,  and  in 
his  chiton  (shirt)  only,  made  three  separate 
renunciations  in  answer  to  questions  put  to 
him  [this  is  implied,  but  not  so  distinctly  stated 
by  St.  Cyril],  and  then  being  turned  toward  the 
east  was  bidden  to  look  up  to  heaven,  and  with 
uplifted  hands  (rckf  x^'if^'  hvartivaarra)  to  de- 
clare his  allegiance  unto  Christ  (avpri^aoBeu 
r^  Xpurr^)i  and  after,  so  doing  he  again,  in 
answer  to  questions  put  to  him,  thrice  made 
confession  of  his  faith. 

§  45.  Words  used  in  Benunciation, — ^These  are 
given  with  more  or  less  of  detail,  according  to 
the  use  of  various  churches,  by  the  following 
writers  after  TertuUian  and  Oyprian  already 
quoted : — St.  Cyril,  Catech.  Myst,  i. ;  St.  Basil, 
he  Sp.  S,  capp.  xi.  and  xxvii. ;  St.  Chrysostom, 
Horn.  xxi.  aa  Pop,  Antiochenitm ;  Liber  Sacram, 
Gelasii  apud  Martene,  De  A  E.  R,  i.  p.  65; 
Isidore  Hispal.  De  EccL  Off,  lib.  ii.  cap.  20 ;  and 
St.  Ildephonsus,  DeCognit,  Bapt,  cap.  iii. ;  Ephraem 
Svrns,  De  Abrenuniiatione,  &c,  {Opp.  ed.  Voss, 
2'fot.  Romae  1589,  t.  i.  p.  199).  For  the  Gallican 
usage,  see  Martene,  as  above,  tom.  i.  p.  64.  The 
mode  of  making  the  Renunciations,  and  the 
words  employed,  are  very  fully  described  in  the 
treatise  De  SacramentiSy  attributed  to  St.  Am- 
brose, but  of  uncertain  date  and  of  doubtful 
authenticity.  In  the  Baptism  of  Infants  the 
Renuntiations  and  the  Profession  of  Faith  were 
made  by  the  SPONSOR. 

The  Profession  of  Faith. 

§  46.  Baptism  "  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  involves 
in  its  very  nature  a  profession  of  Faith.  And  of 
the  formal  Declaration  of  Faith  made  in  Baptism, 
we  may  see   the   Bmt  trace,  probably,  in  Acts 


viii.  37  (si  sana  est  lectio).  Fuller  detaik  will 
be  found  in  TertuUian,  De  Bapt.  c.  vi.  and  Dc 
Corona  MU.  c.  iii. ;  in  St.  Cyprian,  Ep.  Ixx.  and  the 
letter  of  Firmilian  published  with  St.  Cyprian's 
works  (^Ep,  Ixxv.).  A  comparison  of  the  many 
passages  in  later  writers  referring  to  these  Id- 
terro^tions  and  Responses,  leads  to  the  con- 
clusion, that  this  profession  was  originally  a  re- 
citation of  the  Creed,  assented  to  with  a  **•  Credo  '* 
by  the  Catechumen,  much  as  in  our  own  bap> 
tismal  service  now.  The  form,  however,  varied 
according  to  the  gradual  enlargement  of  the 
original  Creed,  and  special  questions  were  some- 
times added  having  reference  to  prevailing  here- 
sies or  schisms  in  particular  Churches.  Elx- 
amples  will  be  found  in  the  Missaie  QalHcafatm 
quoted  by  Martene  {De  Ant,  Eoc.  Bit  t,  i.  p.  65) 
and  in  the  Ordo  iii.  ibid,  p.  64. 

The  Preparatory  Unction, 

§  47.  Without  entering  at  length  upon  the 
subject  of  '*  Unction,"  which  will  be  treats  in 
a  separate  article,  it  may  be  well  to  note  here 
that  in  many  documents  dating  from  after  the 
close  of  the  3rd  century,  we  find  allusions  to  on 
Unction  preceding  Baptism,  in  addition  to  that 
which  was  given  (see  §  58)  after  Baptism.  Nei- 
ther Justin  Martyr,  nor  TertuUian,  nor  St.  Cy- 
prian, say  anything  of  such  a  preparatory  Unction. 
But  this  is  spoken  of  in  the  Apostolical  Consti- 
tutions (lib.  iii.  c.  15),  even  in  the  earliest  form 
in  which  they  have  been  preserved  to  us,  and  by 
St.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  (Catech,  Myst.  ii.).  This 
last  gives  us  as  a  fixed  date  the  year  347  a.d. 
The  use  may  of  course  have  been  even  earlier 
than  this  at  Jerusalem  and  elsewhere.  But  in 
Africa  we  may  infer  that  it  had  not  been  intro- 
duced even  at  the  close  of  the  4th  century,  as 
St.  Augustine  nowhere  alludes  to  any  such  rite ; 
and,  what  is  more,  in  one  passage  (iSermo  ccxxrii. 
in  die  Paschae ;  al.  De  Diversis,  83)  he  dwelU 
with  much  emphasis  on  the  fact  (necessary  to 
the  argument  he  is  pursuing)  that  the  Unction 
of  Christians  folkws  after  thei r  baptism.  Amon^ 
books  of  doubtful  date,  which  contain  allusions 
to  this  particular  rite  are  the  "  Recognitions," 
ascribed,  though  fjsilsely,  to  St.  Clement  of  Rome 
(lib.  iii.  c  Ixvii.)-,  the  Beapon8i(mes  ad  Ortk>- 
doxos  (Quaest.  137,  ed.  Ben.  p.  501,  E.  7)  falsely 
attributed  to  Justin  Martyr ;  the  Ecdesiasti'-ui 
Hierarchy  of  Dionysius,  the  so-called  Areopa{?"te 
(see  §  39,  above) ;  and  the  Constitutions  of  the 
Egyptian  Church  already  referred  to. 

Jhe  Unclothing  of  the  Catechumens. 

§  48.  A  comparison  of  all  the  evidence  lea<l« 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  catechumens  enter<>d 
the  font  in  a  state  of  absolute  nakedness.  See 
particularly  St.  Cyril,  Hieros.  Myst.  Cattch.  ii.  ad 
init. ;  St.  Ambrose,  Serm.  xx.  (Opp.  t.  v.  p.  \hX, 
Paris,  1642),  and  Enarrat.  in  Ps.  Ixi.  32  (BB. 
t.  i.  p.  966) ;  St,  Chrysostom,  ad  Ilium.  C<rf.  i. 
(Migne,  tom.  ii.  p.  268).  Possibly  a  cincture  of 
some  kind  (quo  pudori  consuleretur)  may  hsre 
been  worn,  as  indicated  in  some  mediaeval  works 
of  art.  But  in  any  case,  the  question  arises, 
considering  the  gi*eat  numbers,  of  both  sexes  sod 
of  all  ages,  baptised  at  one  time,  how  could  the 
solemn  celebrations  at  Epiphany,  Easter,  or  Pen- 
tecost have  been  conducted  with  decency  sud 
order?  The  explanation  of  this  difficulty  seems 
to  lie  in  the  construction  of  the  ancient  bap- 
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tisterieSf  in  which  the   actiul  xoXvftjB^tfpa,  or 
pool,  occupied  the  centre  of   a  much   lander 
diamber,  from  which  it  was  in  a  measare  sepa- 
rated by  rows  of  surrounding  columns.     If  we 
suppose  the  interrals  of  these  columns  to  have 
been  occupied  at  the  time  of  baptism  by  cur- 
taiiu,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  bow  the  necessary 
amngements  could  be  made  without  difficulty, 
the  morv  so,  as  the  custom  was  for  the  baptism 
of  men  to  take  place  first,  that  of  women  after- 
irards.    And  that  curtains  were  so  used  we  may 
infer  with    some  certainty  from  the  following 
ficts.    St.  Gregory  of  Toura,  in  his  well-known 
d«si*Tiption  of  the  baptism  of  Clovis  and  his  fol- 
iovers,  speaks  thus  of  the  preparations  made  at 
the  baptistery  for  the  occasion  (^ffist.  JVaTU?.  lib. 
ii.  c.  xxxi.).    **  The  open  spaces  of  the  church 
are  shaded  (or  are  darkened,  adtimbrantur)  by 
cnloored  hangings,  and  fitted  up  with  white  cur- 
tains ;  the  baptistery  is  duly  arranged,  balsams 
(iilluse  their  scent,  burning  lights  are  gleaming, 
sad  the  whole  enclosure  of  the  baptistery  is  be- 
dewed with   a  dirine  fragrance/'  &c.     Similar 
arrangements  to  these  we  and  extemporised  some 
ceataries  later  by  St.  Otto  in  Pomerania.    He 
iumself  baptised  boys  in  one  place,  while  the 
pown  men  and   the  women  respectively  were 
Uptised  in  separate   places  by  others.    Large 
Tes«els  were  let  down  deep  into   the   ground, 
the  edge  reaching  upwards,  above   ground,  to 
the  height  of  the  knee,  or  somewhat  less.    These 
vere  filled  with  water.     And  round  these  cur- 
tains vere  hung  on  **  columellae,"  probably  stout 
pole^  and  attached  to  a  rope.    A  further  ar- 
rangement is  described  in  the  following  terms : 
**  Ante  Bacerdotem  rero  et  comministros,  qui  ex 
nna  parte  adstantes  sacramenti  opus  explore  ha- 
bebant,  liatenm  fune  trajecto  pependit  quatenus 
Terecundiae  undiqne  prorisum  foret.**  (8.  Ottoms 
^4,  lib.  iL  c.  15,  apud  Snrium,  2  Julii.) 

The  Tnuneriion* 

$  49.  Triple  Tmmertian,  that  is  thrice  dipping 
the  head  (icaB£r*^  %v  ri¥i  rd^  r^  ffSort  irora- 
Mwrwr  iipm9  riis  Jct^aX&f,  St.Chrysost.  in  Joan. 
iii  ^  ffom,  xxT.)  while  standing  in  the  water, 
was  the  all  but  universal  rule  of  the  Church  in 
early  times.  Cft  this  we  find  proof  in  Africa 
(Tertollian  c.  Praxeam^  cap.  xzvi.),  in  Palestine 
(Si.  Cyril  Hiero.  Catech,  Myst,  ii.),  in  Egypt 
(Couim.  Eccl,  Aegypt.  see  above,  §  23),  at  Anti- 
och  and  Constantinople  (St.  Chrysostom,  ffom. 
^  Fide,  t.  U.  p.  855X  in  Cappadocia  (St.  Basil 
Dt  Sp.Scto^  c  xxvii.  and  St.  Gregor.  Nyssen.  Be 
A^rf.  nort  lovro^s  kyxp^wrofup  .  .  .  Kcd  rptroy 
r^Sn  Toi^o'ayTct).  For  the  Roman  usage  Ter- 
tollian indirectly  witnesses  in  the  second  oen- 
tory;  St.  Jerome  (adv,  Lucifer,  cap.  iv.  t.  iv. 
p.  294)  m  the  fourth ;  Leo  the  Great  (Epist.  iv. 
od  Efisc  Sicui.  c  iii.)  in  the  fifth ;  and  Pope  Pela- 
Snu  {Epitt,  ad  Gaudent.  apud  Gratian.  Vistinct. 
>▼«  cap.  IxixiKX  and  St.  Gregory  the  Great 
{Epiit.  I  41,  ad  Leandrum)  in  the  sixth.  Theo- 
dnlf  of  Orleans  witnesses  for  the  general  practice 
of  his  time,  Uie  close  of  the  eighth  century  (De 
On£ne  BapUtfni,  cap.  xL  sub  trina  mersione  in 
f«Btem  .  .  .  descendimus).  Lastly,  the  Aposto- 
lical Canons,  so  called,  alike  in  the  Greek,  the 
Coptic,  and  the  Latin  versions  {Can.  42  al.  50), 
$ire  special  injunctions  as  to  this  observance, 
^Bg  that  any  bishop  or  presbyter  should  be 
^posed  who  violated  this  rule. 

CHlwr.  AXT. 
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§  50.  Single  Immersion. — While  trine  immer- 
sion was  thus  an  all  but  universal  practice,  Euno- 
mius  (circ.  360)  appears  to  have  been  the  first  to 
introduce  simple  immersion  ^  unto  the  death  of 
Christ"  (Sozomen.  B.  E,  lib.  vi.  c  26;  and 
Theodoret.  Haerei.  Fab,  iv.  §  3 ;  Schultze,  t.  iv. 
p.  356).  This  practice  was  condemned,  on  pain 
of  degradation,  by  the  Canon,  Apost.  46  [al.  50]. 
But  it  comes  before  us  again  about  a  century 
later  in  Spain ;  but  then,  curiously  enough,  we 
find  it  regarded  as  a  badge  of  orthodoxy  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  practice  of  the  Arians.  These  last 
kept  to  the  use  of  trine  immersion,  but  in  such 
a  way  as  to  set  forth  their  own  doctrine  of  a 
gradation  in  the  three  Persons.  Hence  arose, 
and  long  continued,  a  diversity  of  practice  in  the 
orthodox  Churches,  some  following  one  rite  and 
some  another.  Gregory  the  Great  {Epist.  i.  41), 
when  his  advice  upon  the  subject  was  asked  by 
Leander  bishop  of  Hispala,  replied  that  either 
simple  or  trine  immersion  are  allowable,  the  one 
setting  forth  the  Unity  of  Godhead,  the  other 
the  Trinity  of  Persons.  But  under  the  special 
circumstances  of  the  Spanish  Churches,  and  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  trine  immersion  waa  there 
specially  the  usage  of  heretica,  he  thought  they 
would  do  well  to  hold  to  simple  immersion.  But 
the  matter  was  still  unsettled  some  twenty  or 
thirty  years  later.  At  the  Council  of  Toledo  (the 
4th,  held  A.i>.  633)  the  practice  suggested  by 
St.  Gregory  was  laid  down  as  the  rule  of  the 
Spanish  Churches,  and  from  that  time  onward, 
though  triple  immersion  has  been  the  prevailing 
practice,  yet  both  canons  of  councils  and  writers 
on  ritual  questions  have  maintained  the  legiti- 
macy of  simple  immersion.  (See  Martene,  De 
A.  E.  B.  lib.  i.  cap.  i.  art.  xiv.  §  riii.) 

77^  Baptismal  Formula, 

§  51.  Not  less  necessary  to  a  valid  baptism 
than  the  use  of  water  was  the  pronouncing  of 
the  words  prescribed  by  implication  by  Our 
Lord,  in  Matt,  xxviii.  19,  *'  I  baptize  thee  in  the 
name  of  the  Father,  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost."  With  the  slight  exceptions  noticed 
below  there  has  been  at  all  times,  and  in  all 
Christian  Bodies,  a  practically  universal  assent 
as  to  the  use  of  these  **  Evangelical  Words,"  as 
they  are  called  by  St.  Augustine.  In  this  we 
find  complete  assent  between  the  Churches  of 
the  East  and  of  the  West.  Tertnllian,  in  reference 
to  this,  appeals,  not  to  any  ecclesiastical  tradi- 
tion, but  to  the  direct  command  of  Our  Lord, 
*'  Lex  tinguendi  imposita,  et  forma  praescripta : 
Mte,  inquit,  dooete  nationes,  tingentes  eos  in 
Komine  Patris  et  Filii  et  Spiritus  Sancti ' "  {De 
Bapt.  c.  13.  Compare  his  treatise  Adv,  Praxeam, 
c.  26,  quoted  in  §  11).  St.  Cyprian,  fifty  years 
later,  uses  similar  language  in  his  JSpist. 
Ixxiii.,  ad  lubai.  p.  200.  And  St.  Augustine 
{de  Bapt,  lib.  vi.  cap.  25)  asserta  that  it  was 
easier  to  find  heretics  who  rejected  baptism 
altogether  than  to  find  any  who,  giving  baptism, 
used  any  other  than  the  generally  received  for- 
mula. The  use  of  this  form  was  no  less  care- 
fully maintained  in  the  East.  The  41st  of  the 
*'  Canons  of  the  Apostles  "  orders  the  degradation 
of  any  bishop  or  Presbyter  who  baptized  other- 
wise than  according  to  the  commandment  of  the 
Lord  %U  livripa  koI  *tlhv  col  'Ayior  HvMvpeu 
Didymus  of  Alexandria  (ed.  Vallars.  1735, 
vol.  ii.  p.  130),  St.  Basil  {De  Sp,  Scto,  cap.  12, 
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torn.  iii.  p.  23X  trnd  othen,  speak  of  Baptism 
aa  invalid  if  not  given  with  these  words. 

§  52.  Apparent  exceptions.  In  the  lang^ge 
of  Holj  Scripture  itself  authority  seems,  at  first 
sight,  to  be  found  for  a  certain  variety  of  ex- 
pression in  giving  effect  to  the  command  of  Onr 
Lord.  Thus,  in  the  Book  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  we  find  expressions  such  as  baptizing 
«*  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,"  AcU  ii.  38  ;  **  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,"  ihid.  viil.  16 ;  or 
simply  **  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,"  ihid.  x.  48. 
But  in  all  probability  these  are  only  to  be  re- 
garded as  compendious  expressions,  equivalent  in 
meaning  to  a  statement  that  the  persons  in 
question  received  ''Christian  Baptism."  And 
the  apparent  exception  afforded  by  the  languAge 
of  Justin  Martyr,  quoted  above  in  §  7,  is  prolra- 
bly  apparent  only,  and  not  real.  Addressing 
himself  as  he  there  does  to  persons  unacquainted 
with  Christian  Doctrine,  he  somewhat  amplifiea 
the  actual  formula,  which  would  otherwise  have 
been  unintelligible  to  a  heathen,  and  speaks  of 
Christians  being  baptized  '^in  the  name  of  Ood 
the  Father  and  Lord  of  the  Universe,  and  of  our 
Safiour  Jesus  Christ,  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit." 

§  53.  Seal  Exoeptums.  On  the  other  hand  we 
find  evidence,  even  as  early  as  St.  Cyprian's 
{Epist.  Ixiii.)  time,  that  there  were  some  who 
maintained  that  it  was  suflflcient  to  administer 
"  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ."  St.  Ambrose 
favours  this  opinion,  if  the  treatise  J)e  Spiritu 
Sancto  (lib.  i.  cap.  Ill)  be  really  his.  In  later 
times  this  same  opinion  .was  formally  maintained 
hy  more  than  one  authority.  The  Council  of 
Frejus,  a.  792,  and  Pope  Nicholas  I.  in  his 
Hesponsa  ad  BtUgaroe,  all  maintain  more  or  less 
emphatically  the  validity  of  such  a  formula. 

Directly  contrary  to  this  is  the  decree  of  the 
Sy nodus  Londinensis^  held  in  the  year  605,  by 
Augustine  of  Canterbury,  Laurentius,  Justus, 
and  Mellitus.  There,  as  we  learn  from  a  letter 
of  Pope  Zacharias  to  St.  Boniface,  it  was  decreed, 
that  anyone  who  had  been  "  washed  "  without 
invocation  of  the  Trinity  had  not  the  Sacrament 
of  Regeneration.  The  omission  of  the  name  of 
any  one  person  of  the  Trinity  was  held  to  be  fatal 
to  the  validity  of  the  rite  (Wilkins,  Concilia, 
p.  29).  St.  ndephonsus  of  Toledo  {De  Cognit. 
Baptiemiy  lib.  i.  c.  112),  ciro.  a.  663,  uses  similar 
language.  ^  Quod  si  omissa  qualibet  Trinitatis 
persona  baptismum  conferatur,  omnino  nihil 
egisse  baptismi  solemnitas  deputetur  nisi  tota 
Trinitas  veraciter  invocettir."  For  the  opiniona 
of  the  Schoolmen  on  this  question  Me  Martene 
Be  A.  E.  J?.,  lib.  i.  cap.  i.  Art.  ziv.  20.  And  for 
those  of  various  theologians  at  the  time  of  the 
Reformation,  and  subsequently,  see  AugustI 
Denhcjtrdigheitenj  vol.  vii.  p.  239. 

§  54.  Slight  variations^  The  passages  above 
quoted  shew  that  all  the  earlier  Church  au- 
thorities, almost  without  exception,  speak  of  the 
use  of  the  words  ''  In  the  name  of  the  Father, 
and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  as 
absolutely  required.  Yet  it  is  worth  noting  that 
it  was  an  essential  not  a  literal  identity  of  ex- 
pression that  was  required.  The  main  point  of 
faith  in  the  three  Persons  of  the  Blessed  Trinity 
being  secured,  slight  verbal  variations  in  the 
formula  were  not  regarded  as  of  vital  importance. 
Indeed  the  usage  of  various  churches  was  not 
absolutely  identicat  Thus  while  in  most  cases 
the  identical  words  of  Our  Lord  «i9  rh  iyofna  rov  \ 


narp^s  Koi  TOW  Tlov  Kail  rov  ieyioo  Orc^i^iarM. 
were  exactly  reproduced  (in  Latin  Ritual  ^  In 
Nomine  Patris  et  Filii  et  Spiritus  Sancti  **\  tha 
words  «lf  T^  apeiuij  '^  in  nomine,"  were  in  som^ 
churches  omitted.    The  formula,  as  given  by  Ter- 
tuUian  (§  1 1)  and  in  the  Apostolical  Constitutions 
(lib.  iiL  0. 14),  serves  to  exemplify  this  omisskm. 
Elsewhere  additions  were  made  to  the  formula, 
as  thus ;    ^  In  nomine  Patris,  Amen ;  et  Filii. 
Amen;  .et  Spiritus  Sancti,  Amen."     The  cor- 
responding Greek  words  are  the  formula  of  tbe 
Greek  Church  to  this  day.     In  the  Gothic  miasal 
already  quoted   in  §  32,  we  find  ^'In  nomine 
Patris  et  Filii  et  Spiritus  Sancti  in  remissionexn 
peccatorum,  ut  habeas  vitam  aetemaan."    Id  mi 
ancient  Galilean  Missal,  there  is  still  greater 
variation,   ^  Baptizo  te    credentem  in  nomine 
Patris  et  Filii  et  Spiritus  Sancti  ut  habeas  vitam 
aetemam   in    saecnla    saeoulomm,"  or   again, 
''Baptizo  te  in  nomine  Patris  etci,  .  •  •  ubahi 
habentinm  substaAtiam,ut  habeas  vitam  aetemam 
et  partem  cum  Sanctis."     Again  Martene  ^IH 
A,  E,  R.  tom.  i.  p..  81,  §  xix.)  quotes  the  for> 
mula  once  in  use  at  Ciiinbray,  in  which   tke 
words  **■  Ego  te  baptizo"  were  altogether  omittecL 
and  the  ministrant  said  only,  **  In  nomine  i^at^ia 
et  Filii  et  Spiritus  Sancti.    Amen."    Hugo  de 
St.  Victor,  Peter  Lombard,  and  others,  held  this 
to  constitute  a  valid  baptism ;  Pope  Alexander 
in.  decided  in  a  contrary  sense.    This  wasia  the 
year  1175  A.11.    About  400  yean  earlier,  Za- 
charias (Martene  §  xlx.),  then  Roman  Pope,  liad 
formally  to  decide  whether  Baptism  given  bj  an 
ignorant    Priest  ''In    nomine  Patria  Filia    et 
Spiritua  Sanctua  "  was  valid  or  no.    St.  Boni- 
face  had  decided   that  such  baptism  was   in- 
valid, and  was  for    rebaptising  a  child  who 
hail  so  received  it.    But  he  was  opposed  by  two 
other    bishops  (Virgilius  and  Sidonius)  whose 
opinion  was  endorsed  by  the  bishop  of  Rome  on 
appeal  made  to  him.     "  If"  (so  he  wrote)  "he 
who  so  ministered  baptism  did  so  not  by  way  of 
introducing  error  or  heresy,  but  only  through 
ignorance  of  onr  Roman  speech  spoke  with  a 
broken  utterance,  we  cannot  consent  to  any  re- 
petition of  the  baptism  so  conferred." 

§  55.  Eastern  and  Western  Forms.  One  dif* 
ference  there  is  between  the  mode  of  employing 
the  "  Evangelical  words,"  which  is  characteristic 
of  Eastern  and  of  Western  Churches  respectively. 
In  the  West,  with  very  rare  exceptions  only,  the 
personal  office  of  the  ministrant  has  been  made 
somewhat  prominent  by  the  formula  ^^  I  baptise 
thee  (Ego  baptiio  te)  in  the  name  "  etc.  But  in 
the  Eastern  use  this  b  not  the  case,  the  thixd 
person  being  employed,  /iavrffcToi  4  dcimi  (some- 
times 6  SovAos  roO  Bew,  adding  the  name)  «It  rh 
&voixa  K'  T.  k»  "  Snoh  an  one  "  (naming  1dm),  or 
*'  The  servant  of  Gkxl,  N.  or  M.  if  baptised  in  the 
name,"  &c  The  exceptions  among  Eastern 
C3iurches  are  very  &w.  The  Coptic  Formula 
(Abndacni  Btstoria  JaccbOarum  seu  Coptorum, 
Oxon.  1675.  J.  £.  Gerhaidi,  Exercit.  de  eodesia 
Coptica,  1666)  is  in  the  first  person,  "  I  hiq>tixe 
thee  in  the  name  of  the  Fatiier,  Amen ;  I  baptixe 
thee  in  the  name  of  the  Son,  Amen;  I  baptixe  thee 
in  the  name  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  Amen."  And  the 
Nestorians  (Badger's  Mestorians  and  their  EOuaU} 
of  Syria,  though  their  own  older  formula  agreed 
with  that  of  other  Eastern  Churches,  adopted 
also  that  prescribed  by  the  Roman  Churdi,  ex* 
pressed  in  the  first  person.    A  more   remark- 
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able  ezcepHon  to  the  tmul  Eastern  practice  is 
thit  of  the  Aethiopian  Church,  if  it  really  were 
u  described.  Alrarez,  one  of  the  Jesuit  Mis- 
sioMxiety  slates  in  one  place  that  the  form  they 
employ  is  "I  baptize  thee  in  the  name  of  the 
Fatb«r,  and  of  the  Son,  ami  of  the  Holy  Ghost." 
Anrl  Lodolf  (who  has  no  sympathy  with  these 
RomsD  anthorities  when  he  thinks  them  moved 
W  prejodice)  states  that  in  the  ritual  books  of 
the  Ethiopkuis  he  had  never  been  able  to  find 
asT  other  fonnnla.  On  the  other  hand  there 
were  others  of  the  same  Jesuit  Mission  who  spoke 
of  the  great  variety  of  forms  which  they  found 
ia  QK,  obligiag  them  to  rebaptize.  See  Ludolf, 
Hist.  AHMop.  lib.  iii.  cap.  vi. 

Svhiequeid  CeremorUaL 

I  56.  Tlie  ceremonies  subsequent  upon  the 
actual  baptism  are  commonly  (as  by  Bellarmine, 
de  Bapt.  lib.  i.  cap.  27)  reckoned  as  five  in  num- 
ber, the  Kiss,  the  Unction  of  the  Head  (distinct 
from  the  Unction  in  Confirmation),  the  lighted 
Taper,  the  white  Robe,  the  Tasting  of  Milk  and 
Honey.  To  these  may  be  added  the  Washing  of 
FMf  sad  the  Chaplet  on  the  head,  which  found 
place  in  the  Ritual  of  some  early  Churches. 

§57.  TkeKi$9,  We  first  hear  of  this  as  a 
costomary  practice  in  Africa  in  St.  Cyprian's 
Ef^,  Ixiv.  (at  liv.)  ad  Fidum,  St.  Augustine 
quotes  the  passage  (contra  duos  epiat.  PeUtg.  lib. 
It.  cap.  Tiii.  §§  23,  24)  in  a  way  which  shews 
that  the  usage  had  been  maintained  to  his  own 
time.  It  is  expressly  preecribed  (to  be  given  by 
the  bishop  first  and  afterwards  by  the  assembled 
fftithfai)  in  the  ritual  of  the  Egyptian  Church 
§50.  (See  above  §  23  of  this  Article^  and  in  St. 
Chryiostom  {8enno  50  de  uUi.  hg.  script,  tom. 
iii.  p.  80 1.)  we  find  proof  of  a  similar  usage. 

§58.  The  UmcHm  of  Ihe  Head,  No  trace  is 
to  be  found  in  the  earliest  records  of  more  than 
QH  Usetion  after  baptism,  viz.,  that  given  in 
Cosfinnation  by  the  bishop.  Its  introduction  is 
attributed,  by  Roman  tradition,  to  St.  Sylvester, 
hi»hop  of  Rome,  from  314  to  335  a.d.  See 
farther  under  UKCnON. 

§  69.  7%s  (7ae  <^  Zights,  We  have  already 
seen  that  ia  the  4th  century  certainly,  and  pro- 
bably therefore  in  yet  earlier  agee,  baptism  was 
admiaistered  after  dark  (generally  late  on  Easter 
^Te).  In  this,  as  in  so  many  other  cases,  what 
«w  perpetuated  in  kte  Christian  usage  for 
'ioctrinal  or  symbolical  reasons  took  its  rise  in 
oosvderations  of  practical  convenience  or  nece»- 
^J'  References  made  to  the  use  of  Lights  by 
St.  Cyril  Hieros.,  have  already  been  alleged 
(§22)l  And  to  the  same  effect,  though  with 
note  of  detail,  is  the  language  of  St.  Gregory 
Xaaiani.  Omt.  xl.  "  The  station  that  thou  shalt 
take  before  the  great  bema  (of  the  church), 
aft«r  thy  baptism,  is  a  foreshadowing  of  the 
?kry  that  shall  be  from  heaven ;  the  psalmody 
wherewith  thon  ahalt  be  received  is  a  prelude 
nf  the  hymns  that  thence  shall  sound ;  the  lamps 
that  than  shalt  kindle  set  forth  in  mystery  that 
prwwion  of  many  lights  wherewith  bright  and 
^rgin  fouls  shall  go  forth  to  meet  their  Lord, 
Wiag  the  lamps  of  faith  bright  and  burning." 
^ith  these  passages  compare  Ambrosius,  de 
tapm  tirg,  Moc.cb;  Marcus  Gazensis,  ad  Area- 
*««  fmp,  apnd  Baronium  ad  ann.  401 ;  Gregor. 
ToToa.  Ifitt,  Franc  lib.  v.  c  11 ;  St.  Gregory 
the  Great,  Uh.  Sacram.  de  sabhato  saacto;  Al- 


cnmus,  de  Di'o.  ojf.  de  sabhato  sancto ;  Amalar 
rius,  de  eocl,  off.  lib.  i.  c.  18  ;  Rabanus,  de  Inst, 
CUr.  lib.  ii.  e.  38,  39 ;  St.  Ivo,  of  Charti^  de 
Sacramento  Neopkytorwn;  and  the  Ordo  Bap- 
tism zviii.  in  Martene,  de  Ant,  EccL  Bit.  tom.  i. 
p.  78. 

§  60.  The  xeearing  of  white  garments  (Xcvirci- 
ftjoPtiv  or  Xoforp^^p^tp  in  Greek  writers)  by 
the  newly  baptized  was  of  universal  custom 
both  in  West  and  East,  and  this  was  continued 
throughout  the  week  to  the  Lord's  Day 
immediately  following,  thence  called  the  *^  Do- 
minica in  albis  depositis,"  the  Kvpiaie^  rris 
^toKotpriaiftov  (Goar,  JSuchaL  Oraec.  p.  373)  of 
the  Greeks.  By  their  colour  these  garments 
were  significant  both  of  innocence  and  of  joy 
(Marriott,  Vestiarittm  Christianunij  p.  182,  n. 
19),  and  by  their  material,  which  was  generally 
linen,  they  were  associated  with  the  idea  of  de- 
liverance from  death  (Philo  de  SomnOs,  p.  597. 
Paris,  fol.  1640,  and  Jerome,  £pist.  ad  Fabid, 
0pp.  tom.  ii.  p.  574.  Paris,  fol.  1693).  The 
allusions  to  this  practice  in  early  writers  are  in- 
numerable. It  will  suffice  here  to  state  a  few 
particulars  as  to  the  various  vestments  of  which 
we  find  mention. 

§  61.  The  Alb,  The  outer  garment,  vestis 
alba,  or  simply  **  alba  "  (q.  v.),  XofAVpa  or  Xcvr^ 
4&&iltf  or  4/i^>ctrloyy  was  probably  not  unlike 
that  worn  in  early  times  as  a  vestment  of  holy 
ministry.  In  some  instances  we  hear  of  this 
being  kept  as  a  memorial  of  baptism,  to  serve  as  a 
covering  for  the  body  after  death  (Antonini  Mart. 
.  Itinerarium:  '^induti  sindones  .  .  .  quas  sibi  ad 
sepulturam  servant.")  So  Constantine  the  Great, 
dying  shortly  after  his  baptism,  was  buried  /ccr' 
obrAr  rmp  iix^%irli0Vj  in  the  garments  which 
he  had  then  worn  (St.  Germanus  Patriarch. 
De  Sanctis  Synodis  etc.  apud  Spicil.  Bom,  A. 
Mai,  tom.  vii.  §  14).  And  so  Probus  Anicius  in 
his  epitaph  (Bosio,  Bom.  Subt.  p.  47)  is  described 
as  one,  "Qui  nova  deoedens  muneris  aetherii 
vestimenta  tnlit."  At  other  times  these  white 
gasments  were  presented  to  the  Church.  This 
is  implied  in  the  story  of  Elpidophorus  and  the 
Deacon  Maritta,  told  by  Victor  of  Utica  (De 
Perseo.  Vandal,  lib.  v.  Bibl.  Pair,  Max.  tom. 
viii.  p.  699).  For  the  use  of  the  poor  they  were 
provided  gratuitously,  as  e.g.  by  Constantine 
the  Great  (Surii  Vit,  Sanctonmi,  in  S.  Syl- 
vestro,  die  31  Dec),  and  by  Gregory  the  Great 
{Epiit.  iv.  16 ;  and  vii.  24). 

§  62.  The  Sabanium,  This  word  (in  Greek 
(r6fiaMop)  as  originally  used  meant  either  a  large 
wrapper  for  covering  the  body  immediately  after 
bathing,  or  a  towel  used  for  drying  it.  The 
some  word  is  occasionally  used  (as  by  Victor 
Uticensis)  in  speaking  of  baptismal  vestments, 
and  it  is  used  in  the  Greek  Church  to  this  day. 
A  letter  is  extant  from  Pope  Paul  I.  in  which 
he  thanks  King  Pepin  for  having  sent  him  the 
**  Sabanum  "  used  at  the  baptism  of  the  king's 
daughter  Gislana.  It  is  not  clear  whether  this 
is  identical  with  the  **  alba  "  or  no. 

§  63.  The  Chrismale.  This  was  a  piece  of 
white  linen  tied  round  the  head,  and  intended 
to  retain  the  chrism  upon  the  head  throughout 
the  week  **  in  albis." 

§  64.  7%e  twisted  thread.  In  the  Armenian 
rite,  as  still  celebrated,  there  is  a  curious  relic 
of  the  primitive  customs  in  regard  of  baptismal 
dress.    We  here  read  [Translation,  unpublished, 
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JoHph,  in  hii  Run 
of  bBptiim,  cnlurgu  thi>  rubric  u  rollowi: 
"Wbilc  the  choir  amp,  tin  priest  ttikes  two 
thTcidi,  ODO  white  and  the  other  red,  ia  reroeD)- 
briDcc  of  tho  water  and  the  blood  that  flowed 
from  the  tide  of  the  S»Tiour  of  Ibo  world.  Ho 
lifli  Ihtm  up  Dodcr  the  holy  ctoh,  ind  laya  them 
At  Jut  upoD  the  catechumen  or  child  to  be  bap- 
tiied."  There  sea  be  little  doubt  that  this  it  a 
last  trace  of  former  white  baplismil  robea  with 
red  embroidery.  This  hjpotheait  is  coclinned 
by  aonie  referencei  ia  aocieat  aulhon.  A  tSS. 
tt  Turin,  of  nnknowa  anthunhip  ami  date  [from 
intem&l  eTidence  it  appean  to  the  writer  to  be 
of  the  1 1th  century],  thus  deicribci  the  "  chria- 
maU.'*  "Induitur  delude  chriemali  neophytuiL, 
scilicet  alba  Teste  quae  inatar  cappae  liaeae  capu- 
tium  habet,  quo  caput  quasi  quadam  mitra  ope- 
ritar.  et  Glo  rubeo  aupersuitur."  Duraudiu  too 
(JtoMmofe  Die.  Off.  lib. 
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was  itill  preaerred  in  the  usage  of  the  Ethiopic 
Church  two  centuries  ago  (Ludolf,  Hut.  Aethiop. 
lib.  iii.  Clip.  6),  and  may  be  traced  back  in  Africa 
to  the  5lh  century  of  our  era.  Victor  of  Utica 
(de  Pert.  VawL  lib.  il.)  ipeaJia  of  the  white 
robe  ai  "purpura  aauguiuia  Chriati  decocatam." 
f  es.  tU  Chapitt  (corona  or  tri'^vroif.    The 

Neopbytea  ia  in  the  ritual  of  Aleiandria  de- 
scribed by  Patriarch  Sererua  in  the  Tth  ceutury. 
"  Then  (■'.  e.  after  bnptiim  and  unction)  he  takes 
the  baptized  to  the  altar,  and  givea  them  the 
sacrament  of  the£nchariat,and  the  priest  crowna 
them  with  garlands"  (£i6f.  ifoj-.  i'atr.  Paris 
lU.Vt,  Inm.  Ti.  p.  25).  This  usage  was  still  main- 
luned  at  Aiuandria  300  yean  ago.  Vaniieb, 
deacribi»  their  baptismal  ritnnl,  writes  as  fol- 
lows. I^a  piieat,  "  trempe  dsDs  I'eau  du  b«p- 
ttme  la  cDnrDone  at  In  cointnre  de  reofnut  qui 
a  A^  baptisif,  et  lui  met  cette  couronne  sur  la 
t*te,  el  A  lui  ceint  les  reins  de  cttte  ceiature," 
Ik.  (Hitt.  di  VEylite  ifAltxundrie,  Paria  1677, 
12).  AUuslono  to  a  similar  rite,  ou  rery  slight 
{rrouuda  however  of  what  is  probably  merely 
metaphorrcnl  luijfuage,  hare  been  imagined  in 
the  Ootho-QalticAn  Uiasal  (bsptitati  et  in  Chriito 
coronati),  in  St.  Chrjaoatom,  Cvtech.  I.  ad  lllv- 
minandot  (Erur  iidtrnta  [not  a  chaplet,  but  a 
royal  crown],  innlW'^*  tht  ^Xiuiir  durrlur 
faitfOT4fat  Ix"  wairrix''f"'  trwiiSAaa  Xa/i.- 
in)S6faii,  and  CattcA.  II.  riy  tii^my  rfii 
limeirlinii,  a  quotation  from  Scripture.)  A 
e  of  Gregory  Naiiani.  (firatio  iiiii.  od 
quoted  by  Augntti  tor  thia  usage,  has 
ily  suthing  whatever  to  do  with   bap- 

onoluaively  ahew.  The  "crowns"  there 
I  of  are  the  worda  of  public  encomium 
with  St.  Gregory  welcomea  Heron,  a  cou- 
of  the  faith,  comparing  him  to  one  who 
sqaered  In  the  arena. 

;.  Taiting  of  milli  and  honti/.  Thia  aym- 
usagc.  like  many  others,  originated  in  a 
ling  meUphor.  "  Quid  ergo  lii»et  rael  ?  " 
aruabas.  "Quia  nimirun  infans  lacte  et 
rivlGcatar,  *lo  *t  noa  fide  promlaaionls  et 


paaaag*  (aei    , 

c  14);  Clement  of  Aleiandrts  (Paedag.  lib.  i. 
cap.  vi.);  the  Third  Council  of  Carthage,  oiB. 
24;  the  Constitutions  of  the  Egyptian  Chnrck, 
5  51 ;  St.  Jerome  (arfa.  Lmyer.  0pp.  torn,  ii 
p.  130,  and  in  Eiiuam.  cap.  It.)  ;  and  the  Leonine 
ijacramentary  (Unratori,  Zitxrg.  Asm.  IX.  t«oL 
t.},  all  allude  to  the  tasting  of  mingled  milk  and 
honey  after  baptbni.  The  rite  is  again  men- 
tioned by  U acarius  Bishop  of  Memphis,  drc.  (. 
766,  and  was  still  preserred  both  in  AlciaU'tria 
sod  in  (he  IClhiopic  Church  two  hundred  yean 
ago  (Vanileb  and  Ludolf,  referred  to  above). 

§  67.  PtdiUicium.  Tin  woMug  of  fat.  A 
peculiar  cmtom  prersiled  in  the  earlf  Galliou 
ritual,  of  a  symbolical  wsebiag  of  the  feet  of  the 
newly  baptised,  having  reference  to  the  action 
of  our  Lord  recorded  in  the  Ooapel  of  St.  John 
(liii.  1-IS).  The  (O-called  Gothic  misssl. 
and  another  eatly  Gallion  miieal  (Uartece.  D» 
A.  E.  B.  torn.  i.  pp.  63,  64),  both  oontaia  refe- 
rences to  this  as  a  leoogniied  part  of  tfae  bap- 
tismal ritual.  In  the  first,  see  abore  {  54,  im- 
mediately ader  the  application  of  the  chrism, 
we  read,  "  Dum  pedes  ejus  lavaa,  dicia,  '  Ego 
tibi  lavo  pedes.  Sicut  Dominua  neater  Jeans 
Chriatna  fecit  discipuli)  auis,  tn  bcias  b«pi- 
tibua  et  peregrinil  ut  habeat  vltam  aetcmam :' " 
(then  follows  the  impwitio  vestimenti).  In  the 
second  of  the  two  documents,  a  collect  ia  giren 
"  ad  pedes  lavandoa,"  which  follows,  as  before. 
itntnediately  npon  the  "Inliisio  Chrismae." 
"I>aminuB  et  Salvator  noeter  Jesnt  Chiislu 
ap^lolis  euis  pedes  lavit :  Ego  tibi  pedes  lavo. 
ut  et  tu  facias  hospitibns  et  peregriaia,  qui  »d 
"       ■    ■  ibebia  ri' 


In 


itary  (Msbillon,  Mta.  ItaL 
torn.  i.  and  Martene,  Di  A.  E.  B.  tvm.  i.  p.  64) 
the  same  rile  is  noticed,  but  ia  placed  after  the 
clothing  with  the  "Vulis  Candida,"  instead  of 
immediately  before  as  io  the  two  earlier  USS.-. 
and  there  is  a  slight  varialion  in  the  terms  of 
(he  collect  prescribed.  From  two  treatisea  of 
doubtlU  BUlhenticity  attributed  to  SI.  Ambrose 
</)e  .'^icnnn.  lib.  iii.  c.  1  and  2^  MyOtr.  c  6), 
it  has  been  inferred  that  the  rite  iras  in  use  at 
Slilan.  In  the  first  of  the  two  jaasages  the 
writer,  whoever  he  was,  mentions  that  the  rite 
in  quesLioD  was  not  of  Roman  usage.  No  trices 
of  it  are  now  to  be  found  in  the  Arobrnian 
ritual.  Allusions  to  a  similnr  rite  after  baptiam. 
occurring  in  the  works  of  St,  Augustine,  are 
not,  as  might  be  thought,  a  proof  of  a  aimilar 
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wrmoa  {Di  temf.ore  160)  which  on  other  groands 
had  been  judged  not  to  be  St.  Augustina's,  bnt 
to  hare  been  composed  by  Caesarins  Archbp.  of 
Arias  (t540).  He  quotea  the  wonls  of  a  Gal- 
lidon  missal  atill  extant  (Martene,  At  A.  E.  B. 
p.  64):  "  Secundum  quod  tpai*  in  hsptiono  dic- 
tum eat,  Hogpitnm  pedes  Invent,"  lie  The 
4gth  canon  of  the  Council  of  Uliberia,  forbId,ting 
(he  practice  (aeque  pedes  eomm  [qui  bapii- 
lantur]  lavnndi  innt  n  aacerdolibua  vel  dcrk-is). 
marks  probably  a  preriooa  attempt  to  intrvdure 
the  obacrvance  in  some  parts  of  Spain,  ia  imita- 
tion of  the  usage  elsewhere  eiistlng.  No  tncH 
of  the  lite  are  now  anywhere  to  be  lannd  ia  cdd- 
nectiou  vith  the  admiuistratioa  of  baptism.  Bat 
a  ceremonial,  similar  ia  its  origin,  in  which  the 
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Pop^  takes  part,  forms  one  of  the  obseryanots  of 
the  Holy  Week  at  Rome  to  this  day. 

IV.  At  vrkat  times  Baptism  vas  administered, 

§68.  In  tie  Apostolic  Age  no  special  times 
were  appoiated  for  the  administratioD  of  bap- 
tism, this  being  det«rmined  by  the  vary- 
ing  cirGamstances  consequent,  in  the  nature 
of  tbioga,  on  the  first  establishment  of  the 
£iith.  The  first  administration  of  Christian 
baptism,  properly  so  called,  was  on  the  first 
Christian  Pentecost  (Acts  ii.),  when  some 
3<»0  persons  gladly  receiring  the  words  of 
Peter  were  at  once  baptized  on  the  same  day 
(rer.  41).  The  Ethiopian  eunuch  (Acts  viii.), 
irh«o  Philip,  taking  occasion  from  the  prophecy 
ot'  Isaiah  (cap.  ]iii.X  had  taught  him  the  glad 
tidings  of  Jesus,  was  straightway  baptized  in 
water  by  the  way  side.  The  jailor  at  Philippi 
(Acts  xri.),  when  the  word  of  the  Lord  had 
baea  spoken  unto  him  (rer.  32)  by  Paul  and 
Siks,  was  baptized  with  all  bis  household  while 
it  WIS  night  (▼«?.  33  compared  with  ver.  25). 
Asd  Ddther  in  Scripture  nor  in  any  of  the  ear- 
lier Christian  writers  before  Tertullian,  is  any 
trace  to  be  found  of  the  setting  apart  of  any 
special  seasoi^  as  more  suited  than  others  for  the 
Admisistratioo.  This  greater  liberty  of  the 
Apostolic  times  is  ot^en  alluded  to  by  early 
Others,  when  disraading  men  from  the  indefinite 
<ieferhBg  of  baptism  under  preteit  of  observing 
the  fixed  times  appointed  by  the  Church  for  its 
more  solemn  administration. 

§  69.  Special  seasons  spoken  of  by  TertuUian, 
Th«  first  mention  of  any  particular  season  as 
being  set  apart  for  solemn  administration  of  bap- 
tism, is  found  in  Tertullian  (de  Bapt,  c.  xix.) 
writing  about  the   close  of  the  2nd   century. 
•'Paseba"  (».rf.  Easter),  he  says,  "ofiers  a  more 
RJeiDD  Mason  for  baptism,  for  then  was  fulfilled 
tbe  Passion  of  the  Lord  into  which  we  are  bap- 
tized ....  And  afterward  Pentecost  **  (i.  e.  the 
▼bote  period  from  Easter  to  the  day  of  Pente- 
cost) ''is  a  lengthened  time  for  the  preparation 
»f  tbe  waters  (ordinandis  aquis).     Therein  was 
the  Resurrection  of  the  Lord  celebrated  among 
tbe  disciples,  and  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
bestowed,  aiMl  the  hope  of  the  adrent  of  the 
LoM  sn^ested.*'    But  in  mentioning  these  as 
tinieswhea  baptism  was  administei'od  with  more 
tban  Qsual  solemnity,  he  is  careful  to  add,  that 
"erery  day  is  the  Lord's  ....  no  hour,  no 
time,  unraitable  for  baptism ;  the  solemnity  may 
oe  les*,  but  in  the  grace  giren  there  is  no  diver- 
sitr."    Other  references  to  these  two  periods, 
or  oae  of  them,  as  specially  obser\'ed  for  the 
ttiemn  administration  of  baptism,  will  be  found 
in  St  Jerome,  St.  Gregory  Nazianz.,  St.  Chry- 
sostom,  and  other  writers  both  in  East  and  West. 
%  70.  B'tplism  at  JSpiphany.     Beside  the  two 
fo^dfOi  of  Easter  and  Pentecost,  there  were  not 
^  few  chnrches  in  which  the  Epiphany  festival 
vu  observed  in  the  same  way.     Towards  the 
close  of  the  4th '  century,  Siricius  Bishop   of 
^mi  stated  (Epist.  ad  Himerium,  Labbe,  ConcxL 
t.  il  p.  1018X  that  all  Churches  agreed  with 
tbat  of  Rome  in   an   exclusive  observance   of 
Evter  and  Penteoost.     But  in  this  he  was  mis- 
t^iieii.    Many  Eastern  Churches,  and  not  a  few 
is  the  West,  which  by  origin  or  by  subsequent 
ntterconne  came  under  Eastern  infiuence,  ob- 
wTved  Epiphany  (traditionally  the  time  of  our 
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Lord's  baptism  in  Jordan)  as  a  season  for  solemn 
administration  of  baptism.  We  find  evidences 
of  this  in  the  churches  of  Cappadocia  (St.  Greg. 
Nazianz.  Orat.  xl.  ii4v(o  rk  ^Ara},  at  Antioch, 
.bnt  before  St.  Chrysostom's  time  (this  by  in- 
ference from  a  comparison  of  St.  Chrysostom's 
Catechesis  I.  ad  lUuminandos;  Migne,  t.  ii.  p. 
268 ;  De  Baptismo  Christi,  ihid.  p.  433,  seqq. ; 
and  Horn.  III.  in  Ephes.  i.  ibid.  t.  xi.  p.  25);  at 
Jerusalem  (  Typicum  S,  Sabae,  quoted  by  Valerius 
on  Theodoret.  Hist.  Feci.  lib.  ii.  c.  27 ;  and  the 
Itinerariuni,  Antonini  Martyris);  in  Africa 
(Victor  Uticensis,  De  Fersec  Vandal,  lib.  ii.  in- 
ferred from  his  mention  of  baptism  when  **  appro- 
pi  nquabat  jam  futurus  dies  ....  Kalendanim 
Februarium  ") ;  in  Spain  and  Sicily  (Siricius  ad 
Himerntm,  already  referred  to,  and  Leo,  ad  JEpis- 
oopos  Siciliae,  Labbe,  ConciL  t.  iii.  p.  1297) ;  in 
Gaul  (see  Martene,  de  A.  E.  B.  lib.  i.  cap.  i.  p. 
2);  in  Ireland  (St.  Patricii  ....  Sjfnodi^  Ca- 
noneSf  &c.,  ed.  T.  P.  Villanuova,  Dublini  1835 ; 
Wilkins,  Concilia,  p.  26,  can.  xix.  These  canons 
are  of  late  date  in  their  present  form,  but  pre- 
serve some  genuine  traditions). 

§  71.  Other  days  were  observed  in  some 
churches.  Thus  we  hear  of  "  Natalitia  Christi," 
or  Christmas,  in  Spain  and  in  Gaul  (see  Martene, 
as  above),  and  of  Festivals  of  Apostles  and 
Martyrs,  in  Spain  (Siricius  ad  Himeriuni),  in 
Campania,  Samniura,  and  Picenum  (Leo  M. 
Epist.  136),  and  of  the  Festival  of  St.  John 
Baptist  (Gregor.  Turon.  Hist,  Eranc.  cap.  9). 
All  days  were  allowable  for  the  more  private 
administration  in  cases  of  pressing  necessity  from 
sickness  or  other  causes. 

§  72.  Boman  twyge,  however,  was  much  more 
strict  in  this  particular  than  that  of  other 
Western  Churches.  And  with  the  zeal  for  ritual 
un.formity  which  has  ever  been  characteristic  of 
that  Church  (Gregory  the  Great  a  notable  ex- 
ception), her  bishops,  and  a  series  of  councils 
more  or  less  under  Roman  infiuence,  made  re- 
peated efibrts  to  confine  the  solemn  administration 
to  the  two  seasons  of  Easter  and  Pentecost. 

§  73.  Papal  decrees  to  this  effect,  directed  to 
churches  of  the  Roman  obedience,  are  those  of 
Siricius  (385-398),  in  his  epistle  (Labbe,  Coficil.  iu 
p.  1018)  to  Himerius,  Bishop  of  Tarraco,  in 
Spain ;  of  Leo  the  Great  (440-461),  writing  to 
the  bishops  of  Sicily  (Labbe,  Concil.  iii.  p.  1297); 
of  Gelasius  (492-496),  to  the  bishops  of  Lucania; 
Gregory  IL  (715-731)  to  the  clergy  and  people 
of  Thuringia,  and  Nicolas  I.  in  his  lesponsa  ad 
Bvigaros,  cap.  69.  It  is  curious  to  find  the  same 
Roman  ti*adition  seeking  to  assert  itself  in  England 
many  centuries  later,  in  the  face  of  a  superstitious 
belief  on  the  part  of  some  that  it  was  perilous  to 
have  children  baptised  at  those  times.  So  we 
learn  from  the  language  of  Otto,  Cardinal  Legate 
at  the  Council  of  London,  a.  1237  ("Nonnulli  in 
Anglia  periculum  suspicantur  si  praefatis  diebus 
pneri  baptizentur."     Wilkins,  Concil.  p.  650). 

§  74.  Councils.  Identical  in  efi*ect  with  the 
decrees  last  quoted  are  the  canons  of  a  series  of 
provincial  councils,  extending  from  the  0th  to 
the  13th  century.  The  earliest  of  these  is  the 
Council  of  Gerunds,  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis, 
a.  517.  With  this  agree  the  Councils  of  Autis- 
siodurum  (Auxerre),  a.  578  ;  of  Moguntia  (May- 
ence),  a.  813,  can.  4,  and  again,  a.  847,  can.  3 ; 
of  Paris  (Pai'isiense  vi.  a.  829,  part  1.  can.  7) ; 
of  Meanz  (Meldonse,  a.  845);  of  Worms  (Wornui- 
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tMOse,  a.  868,  caiu  1) ;  of  Tribur,  or  Teuvcr, 
luar  Mii/ence  (Tribarieiue,  •.  895,  can.  12);  of 
Itouen  (  Rothomagens«,  a.  1072,  can.  23) ;  of 
Wiochester  (Wintoniense,  a.  1074,  can.  7);  of 
Lon4on  (I^ndi&ense,  a.  1237). 

§  75.  ImjiericU  and  other  authorities  were  not 
wanting  from  time  to  time  to  enforce  a  practice 
which  popes  and  provincial  councils  were  thus 
continually  enacting.  The  capitularies  of  Charle- 
magne, a.  804,  direct  <*nt  nullus  haptlzare  prae- 
sumat  nisi  in  Pascha  et  Pentecosten,  excepto 
infirmo."  To  the  same  effect  are  the  capitularia 
collected  by  Benedictus  Levita  (lib.  1,  .n.  171). 
^  (It  baptismus  non  fiat  nisi  statutis  temporibus 
id  est  Pascha  et  Pentecosten,  nisi  iufirmitas  inter- 
oesserit."  And  Ub.  u.  n«  171 :  '*  Ut  nullus  bapti- 
xare  praesumat  nisi  per  duo  tempora,  id  est  vigilia 
Paschae  et  yigilia  Pentecostes,  praeter  mortis 
periculum."  Bishops  sometimes  made  this  ob- 
servance matter  of  special  injunction  to  the  clergy 
at  their  ordination  (St.  Hildephonsus  ih  Cogn, 
Baptigmi,  lib.  L  c.  108;  Bodulfi  Archiepisc  Bitu- 
ricensis  Cajntular,  n.  20;  Ratherii  Veronensis 
Episcopi  Synodicay  apud  Martene,  SpicHegium, 
tom.  ii.),  or  desired  parish  priests  to  enforce  this 
duty  upon  their  people  from  the  pulpit  (Otto, 
Cardinalis,  apud  Willcins,  ConcSiOy  p.  650). 

§  76.  Later  usage. — ^The  limitation  of  baptism 
to  one  or  two  special  periods  in  t^e  year  was  of 
advantage  in  the  £i*8t  four  centuries,  or  there- 
abouts, when  the  baptism  of  adults,  requiring 
previous  instruction  and  preparation,  was  still  of 
prevailing  usage.  But  this  limitation  no  longer 
served  any  important  end,  when  under  the  changed 
circumstances  of  the  church  the  baptism  of  adults 
was  rare  and  exceptional.  And  accordingly  these 
restrictions  have  long  ceased  to  be  observed  in 
churches  both  of  the  £ast  and  of  the  West. 

Places  of  administering  Baptism, 

§  77.  Originally  no  limitation  of  place  was 
observed.  Water  by  the  roadside  (Acts  viii.  36- 
38),  private  houses  (Acts  ix.  18^  or  a  prison 
(Acts  xvi.  29,  30),  were  all  made  use  of  for  the 
purpose.  And  in  sub-apostolic  times  we  find 
proof  of  the  same  freedom  from  all  limitation. 
See  Justin  Martyr,  quoted  above,  §  7  ;  Clementis 
Recog.  lib.  iv.  c.  32,  and  Ub.vi.  c  15;  Tertullian 
de  Bapt,  c.  4.  To  the  same  effect  are  the  tradi- 
tionary stories,  in  early  Hagiologies,  of  baptisms 
performed  in  private  houses,  in  prisons,  in  the 
public  road.  See  the  lives  of  St.  Laurentius 
(Surii  Vit.  Sanct.  die  23  Julii),  of  St.  Apollinaris 
{ibid,  die  10  August),  and  of  the  Deacon  Cyriacus 
{ibid,  die  16  Jan.).  It  is  not  till  the  close  of  the 
3rd  century  that  we  meet  with  any  mention  of 
baptisteries  properly  so  called,  and  under  the 
name  "  baptisterium  "  (See  the  story  of  St.  Cyri- 
acus apud  Surium,  die  16  Jan.).    [BAPTiSTEBr.] 

Baptism,  by  wJtom  administered. 

§  78.  In  the  first  fite  centuries,  or  there- 
abouts, the  rule  and  the  practice  of  the  Church 
was,  that  the  solemn  celebration  of  baptism, 
whether  at  Epiphany,  Easter,  or  Pentecost,  should 
be  presided  over  by  the  bishop.  The  earliest 
authorities  bearing  upon  this  subject  are,  St. 
Ignatius,  ad  Smyrn.  cap.  8 ;  Tertullian  de  Bapt, 
c.  17 ;  Consiit.  Apost.  lib.  iii.  cap.  xi.  (bishops 
and  presbyters  to  baptize,  deacons  being  in  at- 
tendance upon  them) ;  St.  Gregor.  Nyssen.  Orat, 
vL  (Paris,  Morell,  fbl.  1630,  tom.  L  p,  656)  where 


baptism  by  bishops  and  preaibyters  is  spoken  of 
Council  of  llliberis,  a.  313,  can.  77,  dea^eeiig 
that  if  a  deacon  baptise  any  one,  without  either 
bishop  or  presbyter,  the  sacrament  must  be  "com- 
pleted" afterwardis  by  the  benediction  of  iht 
bishop;  St.  Jerome,  adv.  Lucifer,  e.  4  (sayiog 
that  neither  Presbyter  nor  deacon  have  the  right 
of  baptising  without  direction  from  the  bishop 
though  even  laymen  are  frequently  allowed  to 
baptise  if  necessity  so  require).    In  the  5th  sad 
6th  centuries  we  find  at  one  time  (Qdasa  Papae 
JCpist.  ad  univ,  episc.  and  Isidor.  HispaL  Of.  Eod, 
lib.  ii.  c.  24X  a  declaration  that  bishopa  and  pres- 
byters are  tJie  only  proper  administrators  (gsms 
of  necessity  excepted);  at  another  (Condi.  Hispfil. 
ii.  a.  619,  can.  7),  the  vindication  of  the  supreme 
right  of  bishops   in  this  matter,  in  depredation 
of  that  of  presbyters.     Of  the  practice  of  the 
Eastern  Churches  at  this  time  we  find  an  indi- 
cation in  a  letter  written  by  the  people  of  Edcsss 
at  the  time  of  the  Council  of  Chalradon,  a.  451, 
and  inserted  among  its  Acta.    In  it  they  beg  that 
Abas,  their  bishop,  will  return  to  them  as  soob 
as  possible,  on  account  of  the  approaching  Easter 
Festival,  his  presence  being  required  for  the 
instruction  of  the  catechumens,  and  for  those  who 
are  found  worthy  to  receive  holy  baptiam.  Moie 
remarkable  is  a  somewhat  similar  letter  (quoted 
by  Martene  De  A.  £.  B.  tom.  i.  p.  7),  in  which 
certain  of  the  clergy  in  Italy  write  to  Constanti- 
nople,   begging   that  the  emperor  will    allow 
DaciuB,  bishop  of  Milan,  to  return  to  his  diocese 
after  an  absence  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  yean,  giving 
as  a  reason  that  almost  all  the  bishops  custom- 
arily ordained  by  the  Bishop  of  Milan  were  now 
dead,  and  an  immense  multitude  of  people  died 
witnout  baptism  (quia  cum  pene  (mines  episcopi, 
quos  ordinare  solet,   ....    mortui  sint,  ia- 
mensa  populi  multitude  sine  bapUsmo  moritor). 
It  is  worthy  of  note  in  connection  with  this  that 
from  the  time  of  St.  Ambrose  to  that  of  Cardinal 
Borromeo,  if  not  later,  the  traditions  of  the 
Church  of  Milan  have  maintained  in  a  varietv  of 
ways  the  spedal  office  of  the  bishop  in  the  admi- 
nistration of  baptism.    Paulinus,  writing  (eirc 
420)   the  life  of  St.  Ambrose,  says  that  St 
Ambrose  had  with  his  own  hands  baptised  more 
persons  than  five  succeeding  bishops.     And  in 
the   Caeremoniale  AmbrosioHum,    published    by 
Cardinal  Borromeo  (Martene,  p.  7%  it  is  stated 
that  thearchbishopadministered  baptism  solemnly 
twice  in  the  year,  at  Easter  and  at  Pentecost, 
and  also  at  other  times  throughout  the  year  in 
the  event  of  any  adults,  converted  from  unbeliei^ 
being  presented  for  baptism. 

§  79.  In  later  centuries.  The  provision  last 
noientioned  will  of  itself  serve  to  suggest  why  it 
was  that  as  time  went  ou  the  personal  action  of 
the  bishop,  as  the  recognised  administrator  of 
baptism,  became  gradually  less  and  less ;  while 
that  of  presbyters,  deacons,  and  even  of  clergy 
of  the  minor  orders,  was  continually  increasing. 
From  the  time  when  the  baptism  of  adults  be- 
came the  exception  rather  than  the  prevailing 
rule,  and  when,  from  the  wider  extent  of  the 
Church,  the  number  of  the  children  brought  U 
baptism  was  continually  increasing,  the  older 
practice  of  the  Church  gradually  changed.  It 
was  revived  at  a  later  time  by  mi^ioaary  bishops, 
such  as  our  own  countryman  St.  Boni&ce  io 
Gennany,  or  St.  Otto  of  Bamberg  in  Pomerania 
{Hist,  8,  Bontfacii  and  Hist,  &  Ottonis,  lib.  u. 
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e.  19,  qoDted  by  Martene  Dt  Atd,  EcrL  Bti.  lib.  i. 
cap.  i.  art.  iiuX  Bvt  with  exceptions  such  as 
these  last,  ezoeptioas  which  prove  the  rttle, 
the  tendency  in  most  Churches,  from  about 
iM  elcae  of  the  5th  century,  was  to  make 
tii«  adainistntion  of  baptism  of  leas  prominent 
iraportaoce;  and  the  part  taken  by  the  bishop 
binuflf  beeame  gndaally  less  and  less.  In  the 
Cirregonan  Sacnunentaiy,  not  the  bishop,  but 
presbyters,  are  spoken  of  as  being  in  a  special 
?«a9e  the  ministers  of  baptism  (rainistri  baptismi). 
.\iid  eren  at  the  more  solemn  ceremonies  of  the 
L-ister  Baptism  at  Rome  and  elsewhere,  the 
lii^hop  merely  inaugurated  the  ceremony  by 
hsfitisifig  a  few  himself,  leaving  the  rest  to 
prcsbjters,  to  deacons,  or  if  need  were  to  acolytes. 
((/r<ii>  Momcmms  apod  JHabillon  Mns,  Ttal,  t.  ii., 
and  Martene  De  A,  E,  R.  t.  i.  p.  8,  col.  2.) 

$  8<>.  l4ky  Baptism,  Tertullian  (de  bapt.  cap. 
17) sod  SL  Jerome  (adv.  Lttcif.  cap.  4 ;  see  above, 
§  7tt)  sar.  in  efiect,  that  for  a  layman  to  baptise 
it  cot  ooBtrary  to  essential  Christian  principles, 
though  oookrary  to  ecclesiastical  order.  And 
>«rh  (iractically  has  been  the  judgment  of  the 
Church  in  all  later  times,  forbidding  lay  baptism 
«  a  rale,  but  reeogniaing  it  in  cases  of  necessity. 
See  as  to  this  the  Council  of  lUiberis,  a.  313, 
can.  38.  la  Ute  mediaeval  times  the  practice  of 
Ur  baptism  became  very  common.  See,  as  illos- 
^rating  English  usage  in  this  matter,  the  Council 
of  Durham  (between  the  years  1217  and  1222 ; 
to  Wilkins,  dmcU.  p.  575)  and  the  Council  of 
Oxford,  a.  1222  (ibid,  p.  594). 

$  81.  Be^itm    by    Womtn.      The  question 

whether  women  may  lawfully  baptise  is  first 

adrerted  to  by  Tertullian.     Nothing  can  well  bo 

stronger  than  his  language,  diluted  though  it  be 

bT  tome  later  writers  into  the  aaaertion  that 

vtmen  may  no4  **  publicly  baptise  in  the  church." 

After  sajing  (de  bapt.  cap.  17)  that  in  cases  of 

pnikms  oeeessity  laymen  should  not  hesitate  to 

eire  baptism,  he  goes  on  to  say  that  women, 

thoiii^h  they  took   upon  themselves  to  teach, 

vbttid  scainely,  with  all    their    presumption, 

•itiempt  to  create  a  right  to  administer  baptism, 

uiks6  indeed  some  strange  beast  arose  like  to 

ott  that  formerly  had  been.    That  former  one 

NQ^ht  (o  do  away  with  baptism;  some  stioceasor 

night  perhaps  seek  to  confer  baptism   herself 

Compare  Ik   Virgiu.  vehmL  cap.  9,  and    De 

ProexripL  cap.41.    The  ApoBtoHcal  CcnstihUiotis, 

hh.  ill  cap.  d;  Eptphanius,  Haerea.  70;  and  the 

Foorth  Couidl  of  Carthage,  a.  398,  canon  20 

("Mttlier,  quamvis  docta  et  sancta,  viros  in  con- 

featu  doeere,  vel  aliquos  baptizare,  non  prae- 

raBat*^  are  all  to  the  same  effect.     Isidore  of 

HispaU  is  referred  to  (by  Augusti,  Dcnkw,  p.  115) 

» sajing  that  persons  baptised  by  women  are  not 

to  be  rebaptised.    And  Joannes  Moschus  (Pratum 

>^ritHaky  cap.  3)  sajs  that  it  is  contrary  to  the 

caaoiB  for  «romen  to  baptise,  yet  makes  an  ex- 

•Tjption  for  cases  of  the  last  extremity.     Even  as 

l*te  as  the  12th  century  we  find  Hugo  de  S. 

^'Wore  speaks  of  it  as  still  with  some  a  disputed 

'iuestion  whether  baptism  by  women  was  valid. 

§  S2.  iaplittn  l/y  Heretics,  The  question  of 
the  ralidity  or  otherwise  of  baptism  by  heretics 
«  one  which  was  forced  on  the  attention  of  the 
jjljarch  ia  the  3rd  century  by  the  Donatist  Schism. 
^  dinemiqii  thcnoe  arising  between  St.  Cyprian 
(«Pl»rl«i  by  all  the  African  bishops  and  by 
*«ver«)  of  the  Eastern  Churches)  and  Stephen 


Bishop  of  Rome,  is  on  naany  grounds  of  great 
importance  to  early  Church  history.  But  this 
lies  beyond  the  scope  of  the  present  article.  The 
final  settlement  of  the  question  was  baaed  upon 
the  principle  that  the  unworthiness  of  the  minis- 
trant  cannot  mar  the  act  of  God,  or  as  was  said, 
that  the  wickedness  of  the  sower  affects  not  the 
vitality  of  the  seed.  Hence  the  question  of  re- 
baptising  or  otherwise  was  for  the  most  part 
determined  simply  by  the  question  whether  the 
essential  elements  of  baptism  were  wanting  or 
no,  via. :  water  and  the  woxds  prescribed  by  our 
Lord.  If  these  were  employed  the  baptism  was 
regarded  as  valid,  though  irregular,  and  the 
person  so  baptised  was  admitted  into  communion, 
if  on  other  grounds  found  worthy,  after  impo- 
sition of  the  hands  of  the  bishop. 

§  83.  Baptism  by  Pagans  and  Jewsy  and  excom- 
mwUoate  personSy  has  been  held  to  fall  under  the 
same  rule  as  that  last  stated.  But  opinions  have 
not  been  altogether  at  one  upon  this  point.  See 
the  authorities  quoted  by  Martene,  De  A,  E,  B, 
lib.  i.  cap.  1,  ai*t.  iiL 

§  84.  Baptism  admini»Ured  in  sport.  Perhaps 
the  strongest  illustration  of  the  feeling  of  anti- 
quity in  this  matter  is  afforded  by  the  story  told 
by  Socrates  (Hist.  Ecc.  lib.  ii.  c.  16)  and  by 
Ruffinus  (Hist.  Ecc,  lib.  i.  c.  14).  When  Atha- 
nadus  was  a  boy,  so  the  story  is  told,  he  was 
playing  with  some  young  companions  on  the 
shore  at  Alexandria.  The  bishop,  Alexander  by 
name,  happened  to  be  looking  on  from  a  distance 
as  they  played,  and  observed,  to  his  astonishment, 
that  they  wera  imitating  the  ceremonial  of 
baptism,  Athamisius  acting  as  ^  boy-bishop,"  to 
anticipate  a  phrase  of  well-known  Mediaeval 
usage.  ^'On  diligent  inquiry,"  we  translate  now 
the  woinis  of  Ruffinus,  **  both  from  those  who 
were  said  to  have  been  baptised,  as  to  what  they 
hod  been  asked  and  what  they  had  replied  (the 
^a-eptvT^o'ccs  and  the  ktroKpltrusy  above,  §  43), 
and  from  him  also  who  had  put  the  baptismal 
questions,  when  the  bishop  found  that  all  things 
had  been  duly  performed  according  to  the  ob- 
servances of  religion,  he  conferred  with  his  clergy 
in  council,  and  is  said  to .  have  decided  to  this 
effect,  that,  as  water  had  been  poured  upon  these 
persons  after  the  interrogations  and  responses 
had  been  duly  made,  their  baptism  ought  not  to 
be  repeated,  but  only  be  made  complete  by  the 
customary  sacerdotal  acts  (adimplere  ea  quae  a 
sacerdotibuB  mos  est).  Doubts  have  been  raised 
as  to  whether  such  an  occurrence  ever  actually 
took  place ;  but  whether  the  story  be  true  or  no 
it  serves  equally  to  illustrate  the  feeling  of  the 
Church  at  the  time  the  story  was  first  told. 

§  85.  Baptism  self-adm/imstered.  To  make  this 
subject  complete,  it  may  perhaps  be  added  that 
on  one  occasion  the  question  arose  whether  bap- 
tism self-administered  was  valid.  The  question 
was  decided  in  the  negative  by  Pope  Innocent  III. 
on  the  ground  that  there  is  an  essential  distinction 
of  person  between  the  baptiser  and  the  baptised. 
The  Council  of  Nismes  (a.  1283)  embodied  this 
decision  in  one  of  their  canons:  '*Si  quis  se  ipsum 
baptizaverit  talom  non  esse  baptizatum  ecclesia 
judicabit." 

With  vohat  matter  Baptism  teas  administered, 

§  86.  Of  Moater  as  the  material  element.  Water 
fram  natural  associations  has  ever  been  associated 
with  ideas  of  life  in  the  minds  of  most  cultivated 
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Mtbni.  And  to  Botheu  (Tcrtullian.  dt  bapl. 
c  5),  u  well  u  la  Jcw^  it  w»  u>oci 
in  thongLt  only,  bat  In  actiul  ccremoni 
with  ideiu  of  religions  purificntion.  Thi 
nutni*!  clement  emploj'ed  in  (h«  Dnptii 
Lonl,  this  that  wu  united  in  meDtioD  bj  Him 
'  with  tha  Ksmt  of  the  Spirit,  when  ipeskiog 
<Jaha  iii.)  of  the  gift  of  a  new  (piritiul  birt' 
AaJ  Ihij  acconlinglT  from  the  first  Christt 
ipentpco^t  (Acta  iL)  to  this  time,  has  beeo  i 
ginled  in  all  parts  of  ChristeailDra  sad  at  i 

be  the  maleriul  element  in  the  admin iitntion 
Baptism.  The  few  eiceptiona  to  this  atateme 
nhich  require  notice  ue  the  following. 

9  87.  Baplitm  by  fire.  Phila.triiu  of  Breada 
(_De  Haerea.  n,  viii.  apud  Bibliolh.  Patr.  Galiand, 
torn.  Tii.  p.  489),  and  St.  Augustine  quoting  him 
u  an  authority  (D«  Baaa.  cap.  lis.  BB.  tom. 
TiiL  p.  20  1.7),  apeak  ofSeleucus  nod  Hernias  as 
fbanden  of  a  Sect  of  which  one  characteristic 
WIS  their  mniatalning  the  only  trna  baptism  to 
be  "  Spiritu  et  igni."  And  in  an  anonymoui 
TreatiM  on  Heretical  Baptism  we  read  of  some 
who,  by  what  means  is  not  known,  produced  an 
appearance  of  fire  on  the  baptismal  water,  in 
order  to  complete  what  they  thought  necewarj 
for  Christian  Baptism.  And  lo  asnia  Irenneua 
and  Clemeut  of  Aleiandria  spenk  of  certain 
heretics  (Caipoeratians  and  Heracliana)  who 
branded  a  mark  upon  the  ears  of  their  duciplea, 
thia  l>eing  in  theireyes  the  true  aealing  (17^071- 
f.,»)  with  the  Holy  Ohost. 

5  Se.  Baptiilng  ailh  ui'ns  and  the  like.  The 
■uthority  of  a  bishop  of  Rome,  Siriciua  (f.  3S1 
to  3H9),  or  according  t.o  others  of  Stephi 
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J  for  tha  I 


],that 


to  ho  allowed 
uity.  The  facts 
cnnceraing  this,  muck  diaputed  by  tloman  Ritu- 
■tlils,  may  be  dcteroiined  by  comparison  of  the 
IbllowiDg  authorities:  Antoniuua  Augnatinut  <J« 
cmmdalione  Qraliani,  p.  200.  Baluiiui,  A'ojoe  tn 
Antoit.  Augval.  p.  431.  Martcna  ^  Aal.  Ecc. 
Sit.  lib.  i.  nap.  E.  Art.  iIt,  Bertioi  de  Sacrameal. 
Vindob.  1774,  p.  507.  Hardninl  Disss't.  4t  bap- 
titmo  m  vino,  Othera  mingled  wine  with  water 
and  were  condemned  {Erctfita  ^lerti,  a.  7S0 
in  Wilkins,  Condi,  p.  104)  for  so  doing. 

which  Joanoeb  Moschos  is  tha  earliest  authority, 
the  question  aro^c  not  as  a  mere  ^ibstract  diapu- 
tatiun,  but  in  reference  to  an  actual  matter  of 
fact,  whether  baptism  in  sand  be  legitimate  or 
no.     In  the  reign  of  Marcus  A urel Ids  Anloninua 

some  Christians  through  a  dry  and  desert  coun- 
try, whan  he  was  seised  with  grisTona  illness; 
and  being  apparently  at  the  point  of  death 
besged  his  companions  to  baptize  him.  They 
replied  (hat  there  was  neither  priest  nor  water 
at  hand,  und  that  without  these  baptism  could 
not  be  had.  "  But  being  earneally  adjured  not  to 
refuse  him,  they  diTest«!  the  man,  and  iprinktad 
him  three  timea  with  sand  instead  of  water, 
•lying  that  they  baptised  him  in  the  name  of 
the  Father,  and  of  the  Son.  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost."  Upon  this  (so  the  story  proceeds)  bis 
(treagth  was  mlraculonsty  restored,  and  on  their 
return,  Dionyaios,  then  Bishop  of  Alexandria, 
being  consulted  on  the  subject,  decided  "  Bapti- 
latnm  ass*  Judaenm  si  modo  aqua  deqoo  per- 


'  this  will  be  foond  in  Joannes  Hoachii^ 
I'raltim  Spirilaala,  cap.  176  (Da  U  Bigne,  Bi- 
M'oCA.  J'atr.  tom.  ii.  pp.  1132.  1133),  in  Nioc 

forna  (Uisl.  Ecc.  lib.  ill.  c.  37);  and  the  stoir 
tolil  in  detail  by  tha  Magdeburg  Centnriaten, 
who  are  qnoted  by  BinghuB  {AiUiq.  book  iL  (. 
2,  §  5). 

§  m.  Baptism  mth  mili.  Benedidoa  Abbu 
Petroburgensis  (in  Gesiis  Hewm  II.  ad  bud. 
1171,  edit.  Heame  torn.  i.  p.  3S)  states  thsta 
cuatom  prcTailed  in  the  early  Irish  Chatcb  i>f 
baptizing  the  children  of  the  rich  in  milk.  Op 
casional  references  ore  fnand  elsewhere  to  nich  1 
pisctice.  See  Michelet,  Hittoire  de  Franoi,  to!. 
1.  p.  263.     Wote. 

%  91.  /ijurah'w  exprestiont.  Phrases  snih  ss 
"the  baptiam  of  blood,'  meaning  martyrdom: 
"  baptism  with  fire,"  meaning  either  martyrdom 
(as  In  £useb.  H.  E.  lib.  vi.  c  4)  or  gitU  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  (as  SI.  Cyril  uf  Jerusalem,  in  three 
different  passages) ;  the  Baptism  of  Tears,  mias- 
ing  Repentance  (as  in  Isidore  of  Serille  and 
others),  are  merely  metaphorical  eiprenioai, 
bearing  indeed  upon  primitive  Doclrina,  but  nnt 
in  any  way  upon  primilire  Ritual  to  which  this 
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Ainision,  Aspersion). 

Passages  already  qooted  in 


will  bar 


w  that  11: 


ordinary  mode  of  Bnptian 
lautt  in  the  cose  of  adults,  was  that  the  Cate- 
chumen should  descend  into  a  Font  of  waler 
(whether  natural  or  artificialX  and  while  stand- 
ing therein  dip  the  head  thrice  under  the  water. 
See  SS  11,  18,49. 

g  93.  Affiiiinn.  Tet  tbere  are  not  vanting 
indicitions  both  In  literature  and  In  art  of  in- 
other  usage.  Til.,  that  of  the  bishop  or  other 
administr.int  pouring  waler  out  of  the  hand,  or 
ttoim  some  small  Tessel,  an  the  head  of  ^e  bap- 
tised. Thus  we  meet  more  than  once  in  Latin 
writers  with  the  eipression  "perfusus"  applied 
to  the  Catechumen  (sec  §§  28  and  89  :  and  aqol 
infi,sa  M4).      ■    '     ■ - 


rri^uy,  which  is  used  in  Grvek  B 
nking  of  the  act  of  the  minbtrant,  n 
id  with  perfect  propriety  of  such  a  poi 
ter  upon  the  head  and  bodv  as  that  ni 
on.     One  common  mode  of  bathing  ai 


1  paintings  (compare  Orid's  description  of 
aa's  hath,  where  her  attendant*  "  umis  capa- 
iB  nndam  Eflbndunt").  And  it  is  remarkable 
t  in  almost  .-ill  the  earliest  representations  of 
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Baptism  tiiat  have  been  preserved  to  ns,  thi»  is 
the  special  act  represeiited.  Such  appears  to  be 
the  representatioD  in  the  fresco  from  the  Ceme- 
terj  of  St.  Calutoa  here  engrayed. 

In  the  pictare  of  Our  lord's  Baptism  in  the 
Baptisterj  of  St.  John  at  Ravenna  (Ciampini 
y<  Mm.  torn.  L  Tab.  Ixx.)  dating  probably 
from  abont  the  year  460,  onr  Lord  is  standing 
io  the  Jordan,  the  water  reaching  to  the  waist, 
tod  the  Baptist  is  standing  near,  as  if  upon  the 
baak,  sod  pouring  water  from  a  shell,  or  fVom 
some  small  vessel,  npon  the  head  of  onr  Lord. 
Aod  there  is  a  similar  representation,  varving, 
howcTer,  in  some  of  its  details,  in  the  Church  of 
S.  Maria  in  Cosmedin,  also  at  Ravenna  (Ciam- 
I»Di  ('4^  Mon.  i.  Tab.  xxiii.),  the  Modiics  of 
which  are  said  to  date  from  the  year  ^53  A.D. 
And  it  would  seem  probable  on  a  review  of  all 
the  erideaoe,  that  in  primitive  times,  whDe  adult 
Baptism  was  still  of  prevailing  usage,  the  two 
modes  hitherto  described  were  combined.     The 
dipptag  of  the  head  under  water  took  place,  in 
iome  churches    certainly,  so  we   find  clearly 
stated,  during  the    final  Interrogations.     And 
vhcre  this  was  the  case  we  may  infer  that  the 
-Affusio'*  or  "Perfusio,"  the  pouring  on  of 
water  by  the  Ministrant,  too^-  place  during  the 
proonDdation  of  the  formula.     This  hypothesis 
cf  a  double  use  explains  some  difficulties  in 
McieDt  authors,  more  particularly  in  the  Trea- 
tise Le  Saeramentis  attributed  to  St.  Ambrose, 
tad  ia  the  Egyptian  Ritual  already  referred  to. 
And  it)-'  probability  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that 
ia  the  Armenian  Order  of  Baptism  even  to  this 
dar  the  double  usage  of  Immersion  and  Affusion 
it  DMiataiaed.    There  the  actual  administration 
ii  described  ax  follows :  The  priest  asks  the  child's 
same,  aod  on  hearing  it,  lets  the  child  down 
iato  the  water,  saying,  **  This  N.  servant  of  God, 
who  is  come  from  UTe  state   of  childhood  (or 
from  the  state  of  a  Catechumen)  to  Baptism,  is 
Uptized  ia  the  Name  of  the  Father  and  of  the 
Sob,  sad  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  ....  While  say- 
iBe  this  the  priest  buries  the  childy  (or  Catechu- 
n»a)  three  times  m   the  tociier,  as  a  figure  of 
Cbri&t's  three  days'  burial.     Then  taking  the 
child  out  of  the  water  he  thrice  pours  a  handful 
of  mater  on  his  head,  saying,  "  As  many  of  you 
u  hare  been  baptized  into  Christ  have  put  on 
Christ.     Hallelujah.     As  many  of  you  as  have 
Wea  enlightened  by  the  Father,  the  Holy  Spirit 
i»  pot  ioto  you.   Hallelujah."    (From  an  unpub- 
lished translation  by  the  Rev.  S.  C.  Malan.) 

§  94.  Affusion  and  Aspersion  in  clinic  Baptism, 
b  ijne  case  of  very  common  occurrence  in  early 
times,  riz.,  that  of  the  Baptism  of  the  sick  under 
f«ar  of  approaching  death,  the  administration 
WM  Decessanly  by  Affusion  or  by  Aspersion.  A nd 
io  the  middle  of  the  third  century  we  find  the 
question  formally  raised,  by  one  of  the  African 
hishopB,  whether  persons  so  baptized  (clinicif  or 
u  thej  were  also  called  grabaiarii,  baptized  on  a 
«ck-b«d)  oonld  be  regarded  as  "  legitimi  Chris- 
t-ani,"  could  be  supposed,  in  other  words,  to  have 
''^^'ed  haptism  in  a  legitimate  and  regular 
"•^ftaer.  The  manner  in  which  Cyprian  replies 
to  the  enquiry  (Cypriani  Episi,  Ixxvi.  al.  Ixix. 
^  J%sKm)  shows  that  no  formal  decision  had, 
i9  his  knowledge,  ever  been  given  previously  on 
the  qnestMn.  He  judges  of  the  question  sub- 
mitted to  him  to  the  best  of  bis  own  ability 
(qouttom  concipit  mediocritas  nostra),  and  ex- 


presses an  opinion  that  the  mode  in  which  tlie 
water  was  applied  was  a  matter  of  minor  im- 
portance, provided  that  Faith  was  not  wanting 
on  the  part  both  of  Ministrant  and  Recipient. 
In  the  ninth  century  Walafrid  Strabo  speaks  of 
Baptism  by  Affusion,  "desuper  fundendo,"  as  ex- 
ceptional only  {De  £eb.  Eccl,  cap.  26).  Not  till 
the  13th  century  (Augusti  DenhwOrdig,  cap.  ix.  § 
11)  do  we  find  proof  that  Affusion  or  Aspersion 
had  become  the  rule  of  the  Western  Church. 
The  older  practice  is  maintained  in  the  East  to 
this  day. 

Age  at  tchich  Baptism  icas  conferred,    (Infant 
and  Adult  Baptism.) 

§  95.  Infant  Baptism,  St.  Irenaeus.  Direct 
evidence  of  the  practice  of  Infant  Baptism  first 
occurs  in  St.  Irenaeus,  who  was  bom,  probably,  in 
the  year  97  a.  d.,  and  who  had  sat  at  the  feet  of 
Polycarp,  the  disciple  of  St.  John^  In  his  book 
against  Heresies  (lib.  ii.  cap.  39  al.  22)  he  says 
that  our  Lord  came  (into  the  world)  in  order 
that  through  Himself  He  might  save  all  men, 
infants,  and  little  ones,  and  children  and  youths 
and  eldersy  even  all  tcAo  through  Him  are  horn 
ogam  unto  God.  No  unprejudiced  interpreter, 
acquainted  with  the  forms  of  speech  habitually 
employed  by  Irenaeus  himself,  and  by  the  early 
fathers  generally,  will  doubt  that  when  Irenaeus 
thus  speaks  of  infants  and  little  ones,  as  well  as 
others  of  more  mature  age,  being  "  born  again 
unto  God,'*  he  refers  to  the  fact  of  their  being 
baptized.  (For  Irenaeus'  own  usage  see  particu- 
larly adv.  Haer,  lib.  i.  c.  18  cis  4iiipvri<ri¥  rov 
fiawrlffftaros  rrjs  s2f  Othy  hyaytpy^trtws,  and  cap. 
xix.,  where  authority  to  bajfkise.iB  described  as 
*'  potestas  regenerationis  in  Deum.") 

§  96.  Tertullian  was  of  full  age  before  the 
death  of  Irenaeus,  and  in  knowledge  of  antiquity, 
and  of  the  usages  of  the  Church,  was  second  to 
none  then  living.  And  he  gives  absolutely  con- 
clusive proof  that  Baptism  of  Infants  was  a  com- 
mon practice  of  the  Church  in  his  own  time, 
towaxds  the  close  of  the  second  century.  With 
characteristic  freedom  he  expresses  his  own 
opinion  that  the  practice  might  wisely  bs 
altered,  stating  reasons  for  his  opinion  {de  Bapt, 
c  18).  But  he  nowhere  says  one  word  to  im- 
ply that  the  practice  of  his  own  contemporaries 
was  an  innovation  upon  the  earlier  usage  of  the 
Church. 

§  97.  Origen,  We  have  testimony  no  less 
decisive  from  Origen  as  to  what  was  the  tradi- 
tionary practice  of  the  more  Eastern  Churches. 
He  was  bom  probably  in  the  year  186  A.  D.  and 
was  a  disciple  of  Clemens  Alex,  and  an  inheritor 
of  his  great  learning.  His  language  in  several 
passages  shows  not  only  that  Infant  Baptism  was 
a  recognised  practice  of  the  Church  in  his  own 
day,  but  that  in  his  belief  (and  no  man  knew 
more  of  antiquity)  had  been  equally  so  from  the 
time  of  the  Apostles.  See  his  Jfom.  viii.  on  Le- 
,  viticus  (Oberthur  t.  vi.  p.  137)  and  Horn,  xiv. 
on  St.  Luke  (t.  xiii.  p.  335),  where  he  argued 
that  infants  must  have  original  sin,  **else  why 
are  they  baptized  ?  ** — and  his  comment  in  Ep. 
ad  Rom.  lib.  v.  c.  vi.  (ecclesia  ab  apostolis  tradi- 
tionem  accepit  etiam  parvulis  baptism  urn  dare). 

§  98.  Other  early  evidence,  but-  indirect  and 
inferential  only,  has  by  some  been  cited  (Bing- 
ham C.  A.  book  xi.  ch.  iv.  §§  vi.  vii.)  from  Cle- 
ment of  Rome,  and  from  Justin  Martyr*     More 
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ccmclusive  than  thes«  is  an  expreMioD  of  Clemens 
Alex,  in  the  second  centnry,  when  (^Paedag,  lib. 
iii.  c.  11)  he  speaks  of  t«m  i^  if9dr»y  krwnnfft4- 
¥»¥  mu^lwr,  the  children  that  are  drawn  up  fh>m 
out  of  the  water,  in  a  OMitext  which  shows  clearly 
that  it  is  of  Baptism  that  he  speaics. 

§  99.  Jewish  Frooelifte  Baptism, — In  order  to 
complete  the  subject  of  the  evidence  for  Infant 
Baptism,  it  may  be  well  to  refer  to  the  argu- 
ments based  on  the  analogy  of  Christian  Baptism 
both  to  the  Proselyte  Baptism  of  the  Jews, 
which  was  given  to  infants  as  well  as  to  adults, 
and  to  the  rite  of  circumcision,  administered  on 
the  8th  day  after  birth,  and  only  in  exceptional 
cases  to  adults.  For  the  first  of  these,  the  Bap- 
tism of  Proselytes,  the  argument  from  analogy 
is  exceedingly  strong,  on  the  assumption  that 
the  practice  in  question  really  existed  before  the 
Apostolic  age.  Lightfoot  (on  Matt.  iii.  and  John 
iti.)  and  many  other  Hebraists  assume  the  pre- 
existence  of  the  Jewish  rite  without  doubt.  To 
the  present  writer  there  appear  to  be  the 
strongest  grounds  for  this  opinion.  But  among 
Continental  scholars  at  the  present  time  the 
prevailing  opinion  appears  to  be  opposed  to  that 
of  Lightfoot.  A  summary  of  the  arguments 
on  eitner  side,  and  full  references  to  the  bat 
authorities,  will  be  found  in  Carpzovins  AnnO' 
iatiimea  in  T,  Goodvcim  Mosen  et  Aaronan,  Fran- 
cofurti,  4,  1748.  i>ee  particularly  the  Notes 
on  Lib.  i.  cap.  iii.  §  vii.  For  additimial  authori- 
ties see  the  BibUograj^ia  AtUiquaria  of  T.  A. 
Fabricius,  p.  385. 

§  100.  i%0  Analogy  of  Circumcision  (adminis- 
tered as  this  was  in  inftincy)  with  Christian 
Baptism,  is  recognised  both  in  Scripture  (Col.  2. 
ii.)  and  in  early  Christian  writers,  as  Justin 
Martyr,  Dtal.  cum  Tryp.  lud, ;  St.  Irenaeus  adv, 
Haer,  lib.  iv.  c  xxx.  (this,  however,  open  to  dis- 
pute). In  St.  Cyprian's  time  so  close  was  this 
analogy  considered  by  some  as  to  cause  doubt 
whether  in  view  of  "  eighth  day  circumcision  " 
any  day  earlier  than  the  eighth  were  allowable 
for  Christian  Baptism  (Cypriani  Epiat,  lix.).  St. 
Gregory  Nazianz.  expressly  appeals  to  this  as 
analogous  to  the  practice  of  Infant  Baptism 
{prat  xl.  ik  Bapt.  p.  658). 

§  101.  Adult  Baptism,  The  general  conclu- 
sion, resulting  from  an  impartial  investigation 
of  all  the  evidence  now  available,  appears  to  the 
present  writer  to  be,  that  in  the  first  four  cen- 
turies of  Christian  History  adult  baptism  was, 
from  a  variety  of  concurrent  causes,  the  pre- 
vailing practice.  Yet  that  during  the  same 
period  infants  were  always  baptised  without 
delay  if  in  apparent  danger  of  death.  But  in 
the  absence  of  such  danger  their  baptism  was 
deferred  to  the  time  of  solemn  baptism  held  at 
Kpiphany,  Easter,  or  Pentecost.  And  it  is  pro- 
bable that  in  manv  cases  Christian  parents  may 
have  shared,  and  have  acted  on,  the  opinion  ex- 
pressed by  TertuUian  in  the  second  century,  and 
by  Gregory  Kazianz.  in  the  fourth,  and  thought 
it  well  to  defer  the  baptism  of  children,  cases 
of  grave  sickness  excepted,  till  they  were  able  to 
make  answer  on  their  own  behalf  to  the  inter- 
rogations of  the  baptismal  rite  (see  Gregor.  Naz., 
Oral,  xl.  He  urges  the  baptism  of  infants  in 
case  of  danger,  and  yet  shortly  after  advises  the 
deferring  their  baptism  in  other  cases  till  they 
were  three  years  old).  In  the  year  450  or  there- 
obottts,  we  find  evidence  that  in  Syria,  if  nut 


elsewhere,  the  baptism  of  infiinta  was  regsnM 
as  not  allowable  only  but  matter  of  afaeitinte 
duty.  (St.  Isaac  the  Great  in  Anemani  Bm. 
Oriental,  t.  i.  221.  *'  Let  the  hunhs  of  our  doefc 
be  sealed  from  the  first,  that  the  Bobber  m.T 
see  the  mark  impressed  (§  4)  upon  their  bodies 
and  tremble.  Let  not  a  child  that  is  withoit 
the  seal  (§  4)  suck  the  milk  of  a  mother  tbii 
hath  been  baptized  ....  Let  the  children  vf 
the  kingdom  be  carried,  from  the  womb,  t«< 
baptism.*') 

V.  Baptism  as  represented  in  Ancient  Art. 

§  102.  Direct  Representations,  Of  two  UKKie 
in  which  we  find  baptism  represented  in  anciest 
art,  the  first,  that  of  direct  representation,  ^ 
confined  to  a  very  limited  number  of  exampl«ft. 
The  earliest,  probably,  is  one  of  those  engrsre-i 
for  this  article  (see  f  93)  Irom  the  oemeten 
of  St.  Calixtus  at  Rome,  and  believed  by  De  Rosa) 
\o  be  of  the  second  century.  It  serves  to  illus- 
trate what  has  been  said  above  of  what  appean 
to  have  been  one  customary  mode  of  administers 
ing  the  rite,  viz.,  by  pouring  water  from  tiif 
hand,  or  from  a  small  vessel  held  in  the  ksndt 
upon  a  person  standing  in  shallow  water.  Two 
Mosaics,  at  RavenAa  and  at  Rome,  in  which  tkr 
baptism  of  our  Lord  is  represented,  have  bees 
already  described  (see  §  93).  AnoUier  similar 
representation  is  painted  in  ireaoo  on  the  walk 
of  a  chamber  in  the  cemetery  of  PoatisBUA. 
originally  used  as  a  baptistery ;  and  yet  snothrr 
in  the  church  of  S.  Maria  in  Cosmedin,  a; 
Ravenna  (the  Mosaic  said  to  be  of  the  6th  d<d* 
tury),  figured  in  Ciampini,  Vet.  Afonvm,  i.  p.  7$. 
Millin  {Midide  la  France)  haa  engraved  {AU'Ik 
PI.  Ixv.  11)  a  peculiar  representation  of  this»ui>- 
ject  from  a  sarcophagus.  With  this  mar  be 
compared  that  on  the  diptych  of  Milan,  figured 
and  described  by  Bugati  {Memorie  di  S,  Celss,  )v 
282),  and  reproduced  in  facsimile  by  the  Aruodei 
Society.  No  other  such  representations  ut 
known  to  the  present  writer,  dating  certainly  fruin 
any  period  antecedent  to  800  a.d.  But  two  \trr 
curious  representations  were  engraved  by  Clsm- 
pinus  in  his  Monumenta  Vetera  (tom.  i.  p.  K*) 
of  Sarcophagi,  to  which  he  attributed  a  very 
great  antiquity.  In  the  first  is  represented  the 
baptism  of  a  king  and  queen  (their  rank  bei^i; 
indicated  by  a  Royal  crown  on  the  head  of  each), 
and  these  he  supposes  to  re|>re6ent  Agilulfus  sod 
his  wife  Theodelinda,  queen  of  the  Lombanis, 
baptized,  as  he  thinks,  in  the  year  590.  On  tii« 
other  sarcophagus  a  somewhat  similar  scene  U 
represented.  A  man  somewhat  advanced  in 
years  kneels  to  receive  baptism,  which  is  sdmi- 
nistered  by  afiiision  only,  water  being  pound 
upon  his  head  from  a  small  vessel,  which  has 
been  filled  evidently  from  one  of  larger  siw  (cot 
unlike  the  upper  part  of  a  modem  J^lish  toot) 
which  stands  near.  Ciampiaus  supposes  (bat  <« 
very  slight  grounds)  that  the  event  representcti 
is  the  baptism  of  Arrichius,  second  Dake  ot 
Beneventum,  a  contemporary  of  Gregory  the 
Great,  circ.  591  A.D.  It  is  remarkable  that  is 
both  these  scenes  the  ministrant  of  the  baptbnn 
has  the  distinctive  dress  of  a  layman,  while  all 
the  other  men  represented  are  designated  by  so 
ecclesiastical  or  a  monastic  dress.  The  real  djte 
of  these  sarcophagi  must,  however,  be  regarded 
as  extremely  uncertain.  To  the  12th  centart 
belongs  a  fresco  m  the  church  of  8t.  Lerps2<^> 
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reuiy  FiBh.  This  representation  may  be  seen 
over  the  western  doors  of  the  cathedral  at  Antnn, 
in  a  MS.  Bible  (11th  century  probably)  in  the 
public  library  at  Clermont  Ferrand,  and  on  the 
capital  of  a  column  in  the  baptistery  of  the 
church  of  St.  Germain  des  Prc^  at  Paris.  There 
also  appears  a  modification  of  the  fish  symbol, 
which  is  probably  unique  in  its  kind.  Figures  are 
represented  which  are  half'tnan  and  haif'jtah,  i^ith 
their  hands  clasped  upon  a  fish,  which  is  rising 
upwards  through  the  water,  as  shown  in  the 
accompanying  woodcut.  The  church  in  which 
this  capital  is  still  to  be  seen  is,  even  in  its  pre- 
sent state,  the  oldest  in  Paris.  When  it  was 
built  in  the  11th  or  12th  century  in  place  of  a 
church,  originally  built  six  centuries  before,  the 
capitals  of  many  of  the  older  columns  were  pre- 
served, and  employed  in  the  construction  of  the 
present  building.  And  on  these,  as  on  other 
grounds  which  cannot  now  be  stated  in  detail, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  representation 
dates,  in  origin  at  least,  from  the  very  earliest 
period  of  the  Galilean  Church.  (See  Marriott's 
I'eHimony  of  the  Catacombs,  4rc,,  p.  142,  sq.) 

VI.  Literature, 

§  104. — It  only  remains  to  mention  briefly  the 
chief  sources  of  information  upon  the  various 
matters  treated  in  this  article.  Details  as  to  the 
primitive  ritual  of  baptism  are  to  be  sought  in 
the  various  authors  and  treatises  already  quoted 
or  referred  to.  See  particularly  §§  27  to  40. 
Among  modem  authors,  who  have  treated  of  the 
Ritual  of  Baptism,  may  be  mentioned  Hugo 
Menardus,  whose  notes  on  the  sacramentary  of 
St.  Gregory  the  Great  abound  with  instruction 
upon  this  as  upon  other  matters  of  which  he 
treats.  The  treatise  of  Edmond  Martene,  J)e 
Antiquis  Eccleaiae  RUibuSy  part  i.,  is  full  of  infor- 
mation as  to  Western  usages,  and  gives,  what  is 
of  especial  value,  a  large  collection  of  the  earliest 
**Ordines  Baptismi."  But  he  shows  little  ac- 
quaintance with  Greek  authors,  and  his  references 
'  to  them,  and  occasionally  to  Latin  writers,  are 
not  always  exact.  Goar,  in  his  Euchoiogion 
Graecorumy  gives  full  details  of  the  later  Greek 
rites,  and  his  notes  upon  these,  illustrating 
modern  usage  from  the  older  writers,  are 
valuable.  Bingham  {Antiquities,  book  xi.)  does 
not  appear  to  have  investigated  the  early  ritual 
of  baptism  very  thoroughly,  but  the  later 
editions  of  his  treatise  are  of  use  as  containing 
in  the  notes  full  citations  from  the  original  text 
of  the  various  authors  whom  he  quotes.  The 
Treatise  of  Augusti,  Archaohgie  der  Tairfe,  form- 
ing vol.  rii.  of  his  Denhcwrdigkeiten  aus  der 
Christlicher  ArchcMogie,  contains  more,  and  more 
exact  information,  than  any  of  the  older  writers 
on  the  subject.  And  it  is  also  valuable  as  giving 
lists  of  writers  who  have  treated  either  of  bap- 
tism generally,  or  of  special  questions  in  con- 
nection with  it.  Bintei'im  has  given  {Die  Vor- 
xHtjlichstm  DenkwQi'digheiten  der  Christ'Catho- 
lischen  Kircke,  vol.  i.  pt.  1)  a  fair  account  of  the 
ceremonies  of  Baptism,  with  abundant  citations ; 
and  an  essay  on  Baptism  in  Wine,  Milk,  and  Sand 
{Denkw.  ii.  pt.  i.,  pp.  2-34).  [W.  B.  M. 

BAPTISM,  Angel  of,  Tertullian  in  his 
treatise  de  BaptismOy  cc.  5  and  6,  speaks  of  an 
angel  who  is  present  at  baptism  (baptismi 
arbiter),  and  who  prepares  the  waters  of  the 


font  (aquis  in  salutem  hominis  tempenndis  adesl 
— aquis  mtervenit),  and  under  whose  auspices 
men  are  prepared,  by  the  cleanaing  of  the  font 
for  the  following  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (in  aqna 
emundati  sub  angelo  Spiritui  Sancto  praepan- 
mur).    His  language  is  not  inconsistent  with  a 
belief  that  this  may  have  been  a  mere  individoal 
speculation  of  his  own,  rather  than  a  doctriac 
generally  accepted  in  his  time.     No  parallel  to 
this  language  has  hitherto,  as  far  as  the  writer 
knows,  been  alleged  from  any  other  early  writers, 
hut  in  more  than  one  of  the  early  ^Ordinei 
Baptismi "  there  will  be  found  expressions,  de- 
rived, in  all  probability,  from  this  verv  passage  of 
Tertullian.      See  the'  Article  Baptism,   §  29, 
where  there  is  the  same  allusion  as  in  Tertnlli^a 
to  the  angel  at  Bethesda  (angelum  aquis  inter- 
venire  si  novum  videtur,  exemplum  fnturi  prae- 
cucurrit.     Piscinam  Bethesdam  angelus  inter- 
veniens  commovebut.  ,  .  ,  ,  de  Bapt.  c  5).   With 
this  compare  the  "  Collectio  "  of  the  Gotho-Gal- 
lican  Missal.   **  Descendat  super  has  aquas  angelus 
benedictionia  tuae,'*  and  again  **qui  Bethesdae 
aquas  angelo  medicante  procuras ange- 
lum pietatis  tuae  hb  sacris  fontibua  adesse  dig- 
nai-e.      So  too  in  the  Liber  Sacramentorum  of 
Gelasius  Papa  (Martene,  De  Ant»  EccL  Bit,  torn, 
i.  p.  66),  "  Super  has  aquas  angelum  sanctitatis 
emittas,"                                            [W.  B.  M,] 

BAPTISM,  Iteration  of.  QAveSafrriC^of. 
Denuo  baptitare;  baptismum  iterare.')  It  has 
always  been  held,  as  matter  of  theory,  that 
baptism  once  really  conferred  can  never  be  really 
repeated.  And  yet,  from  the  2nd  century  to  the 
present  time,  questions  concerning  the  repetition 
of  baptism  have  continually  arisen,  and  have  been 
determined  upon  other  considerations  than  that 
of  the  abstract  principle  just  stated.  Yet  the 
principle  itself  was  always  maintained.  Those 
who  rebaptized  heretics  did  so,  as  St.  Cyril 
Hieros.  says  {Catech,  i.  ol  alptriKol  &yaj3avrf(b>^ai 
^irci8))  T^  irp6rfpop  obK  ^y  fidTriaftay,  on  the 
ground  that  the  former  (reputed)  baptism  was 
not  really  baptism.  And  baptism  administered 
in  cases  where  the  fact  of  previous  baptism  was 
open  to  doubt,  was  defended  in  terms  which  imply 
that  any  conscious  or  intended  repetition  of 
baptism  would  be  matter  for  grave  condemnation. 
(Non  potest  in  iterationis  crimen  devenire,  quod 
fiictum  esse  omnino  nescitur.  Leo  M.  Epi^, 
xxxvii.  ad  Leon.  Bavenn.  Labbe  t.  iii.  p.  1326). 
But  the  abstract  principle  was  wholly  inadequate 
to  the  solution  of  the  more  difficult  question, 
"  what  constitutes  valid  baptism  ?  ** 

§  2.  Baptism  by  Heretics. — Among  the  ques- 
tions thus  left  open  the  most  important  was 
whether  baptism  given  by  heretics  and  schis- 
matics was  to  be  regarded  as  valid  or  no.  This 
question  came  prominently  before  the  Church  in 
connection  with  the  Donatist  controversy  in  the 
3rd  century.  St.  Cyprian,  supported  by  many 
bishops  in  the  £ast,  maintained  that  baptism 
given  "outside  the  Church"  (extra  ecclesiam), 
I.e.  by  schismatics  or  by  excommunicated  here- 
tics, was  not  to  be  accounted  valid,  and  was 
therefore  to  be  repeated  (in  theory,  given  for 
the  first  time),  in  the  case  of  penitents  seeking 
reconciliation  with  the  Church.  Similar  que^ 
tions  had  to  be  determined  in  respect  of  the 
Marcionites,  Paulinianists,  Arians,  Eunomians, 
and  others. 

§  3.  Ultimate  <fect<ibn.'— -The  ultimate  result  of 
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the  oootroTeny  coacemtog  rebaptixation  waft  thb 
aa«ptance,  in  the  West  absolutely,   bat  with 
more  of  reserve  in  the  £ast,  of  the  principle  that 
the  validity  of  the  Sacrament  depended  upon  ad- 
miobtratioo  in  accordant^  with  Christ's  Instita- 
tins  (i.  e.  with  water  and  the  *'  Evangelic  words  ") 
vituiiat  regaxd  to  the  orthodoxy  or  otherwise  of 
th«  ftdmioistrator.    This  doctrine  finds  decisive 
«ipr&fiUOD  in  the  language    of   St.  Angnstine 
( W;a  teta,  de  wiico  baptismo^  c  3).     ''Si  de 
ipea  Trinitatis  nnitate  dissentientem  haereticum 
iareaio,  et  umen  evangelica  et  ecclesiastica  regula 
baptimtam,  intellectum    hominis    oorrigo    non 
Dei  riolo  sacramentom/'    And  again  in  speak- 
iof  of  baptism  given  by  Marcion,  **  Si  evangelicia 
t<rbi»  ia  nomine  Patris  et  Filii  et  Spiritos  Sancti 
MiTcion  baptismam  oonsecrabat,  integrum  erat 
ucxameatam,  quamvis  ejus  fides  sub  eisdem  vei*- 
btt  aiiud  opinantis  qnam  catholica  Veritas  docet 
Don  easet  Integra,  sed  fabulosis  fieJsitatibus  in- 
qoisata."    The  Council  of  Aries  (a.  448)  for  the 
KasoQs  stated  by  St.  Augustine,  allowed  the 
baptism  of  the  Bonosiani  as  valid,  but  rejected 
tkt  of  the  Photinians.    And  the  precedents  thus 
establisbed  have  been  followed  in  the  West,  ever 
since,  with  scarcely  any  exceptions.    See  Baptism 
§1 82  to  89.    But  in  the  Eastern  Churches  the 
difference  of  tendency  indicated  in  what  has  been 
ibtaAy  said  may  clearly  be  traced  in  other  cases. 
St.  Of  ril  Uieros.,  as  we  have  already  seen,  says 
siaplf  that  **  Heretics  are  rebaptized,"  as  their 
baptism  is  not  really  such.    And  wiUi  this  ac- 
crrds  the  language  of  tlie  Apostolic  Canon,  quoted 
bj  Photius  (^yniagma  Canonvm :  SpiciL  Jioai,  A. 
Mai,  torn.  viL).    '*  If  a  bishop  or  presbvter  re- 
baptize  one  who  has    true  baptism  (rSy  kot^ 
•X^cioy  (x^rra  fidwTurftu)^  or  if  he  refuse  to 
rebaptiie  one  who  haa  been  defiled"  (t.«.   by 
&  preteitded  baptism— compare  St.  Athanasius 
qooted  below)  ^  by  the  ungodly,  let  him  be  re- 
sided as  making  mockery  of  the  Cross  and  of 
tiie  Death  of  Christ,  and    not    distinguishing 
priesta  {up4a$)  from  pretended  priests."    With 
tbit St.  Athanasius  agrees  both  in  doctrine  and  in 
ezpresfioB.    The  Arians,  he  says  {Orat.  ii.  cont. 
AHm,  BBw  tom.  i.  p.  510)  are  in  peril  as  to  the 
fobeas  of  the  Sacrament  itself.     ^  The  baptism 
tber  b«5tow  must  be  (6x\o  tiv  On — falling  short 
of  thsoiate  assertion)  alien  from  the  truth,  even 
tboagh  oat  of  regard  to  what  is  written "  [in 
Holj  Scripture]  ^  they  make  pretence  of  naming 
the  Fuller  and  the  Son."    And  again  to  the 
same  effect  {ibid.  §  43)  speaking  of  other  heretical 
^i«s  which  do  but  utter  the  divine  names  (in 
tbe  Formula  of  Baptism^  but  without  a  right 
inteation,  and  without  salutary  foith,  the  water 
tbat  tbey  bestow  ia,  he  says,  **  without  profit 
{hxv9nt\is\  being  destitute  of  true  godliness,  so 
tbat  he  who  is  sprinkled  {paimQ&ikfvov)  by  them 
u  ratber  defiled  in  ungodliness  than  redeemed 
witb  tbe  Tiasom  of  Christ."     This  it\vffirt\4f, 
*'witlioat  profit,"  reminds  us  of  the  recurrent 
f(>flniiU  of  SL  Augustine,  in  speaking  of  heretical 
baptism,  when  followed  by  repentance  and  re- 
ception into  the  Church.     In  heresy  men  may 
MTe  baptim,  though  they  have  not  (per  quod 
vtile  est)  its  beneficial  effect.    On  repentance  and 
«BTersk>n,  "prodessc  incipit  ad  salutem,"  that 
wptism  «  begins  to  avail  unto  salvation,"  which 
wore  availed  only  to  condemnation  {De  Baptiamo 
<.  IjomL  lib.  L  cap.  xii.,  lib.  iv.  capp.  iv.  and 
WT^  Ub.  V.  capp.  V.  and  viii.,  and  xviii,  &c.> 


A  tone  like  that  of  Athanasius  may  be  traced  in 
the  decisions  of  various  Eastern  Councils  quoted 
by  Photius.  After  the  "  Canon  of  the  Apostles  " 
already  quoted,  there  follows  Canon  29  of  the 
Council  of  Nicaea,  which  orders  the  rebaptizing  of 
the  followers  of  Paulinus.  It  has  been  conjec- 
tured (by  St.  Augustine  first,  De  Haeres,  c.  44) 
that  this  was  because  of  some  defect  in  the 
formula  which  they  employed.  This  is  very  pro- 
bable, but  there  is  nothing  in  the  language  of  the 
canon  to  imply  this.  Forty  years  later,  at  the 
Council  of  Laodicea,  a  distinction  was  made. 
Canon  78  directs  that  Novatians  or  Photinians 
and  Quartodecimans  are  to  be  received  back  on 
conversion,  with  chrism  and  imposition  of  hands, 
and  then  adds,  **  Moreover  we  rebaptize,  as 
heathens  (*EAA^yaf)  Manichaeans,  ValentinianR, 
and  Marcionists."  See  frirther  Canons  on  the 
same  subject  in  the  8ynt<tgma  Canonum  of 
Photius. 

§  4.  Meibaptizmg  in  case  of  doubt. — ^The  second 
class  qf  coses  involving  the  question  of  iteration 
of  baptism  was  that  of  children  whose  baptbm 
was  matter  of  doubt.  This  question  was  formally 
brought  before  a  Synod  at  Carthage  (the  Fifth, 
a.  425)  in  reference  to  children  reieemed  from 
slavery,  and  who  could  neither  themselves  recol- 
lect, nor  had  witnesses  to  testify,  whether  or  no 
they  had  been  baptized.  It  was  determined 
"absque  uUo  scrupulo  eos  esse  baptizandos  ne 
ista  trepidatio  eos  fadat  sacramentorum  purga- 
tione  privari."  This  canon  was  re-enacted  by 
Cone.  Carthag.  vi.  a.  525:  and  in  the  East,  in 
almost  identical  terms,  by  the  Quinisezt  Council 
(Constantinople  a.  691).  It  appears  again  in  col- 
fections  of  mediaeval  canons,  and  amongst  others 
in  those  of  Theodore,  Archbp.  of  Canterbury,  in 
the  Excerpta  of  Egbert  of  York,  and  the  Syntagma 
Canonum  of  Photius.  The  hypothetical  form  of 
baptism,  **  /jf  thou  art  not  already  baptized,"  &c., 
was  apparently  unknown  till  the  8th  century. 
The  earliest  example  of  it  is  found  in  the  Statuta 
of  St.  Boniface,  Archbp.  of  Mayence  (Martene 
De  Rit,  Antiq,  EccL  t.  i.  p.  59).  "Si  de 
aliquibua  dubium  sit  utrum  sint  baptizati  absque 
ullo  scrupulo  baptizentur:  his  tamen  verbis 
praemissis:  non  te  rebaptizo,  sed  si  nondum  ea 
baptizatus  ego  te  baptize  in  nomine  Patris  et 
Filii  et  Spiritus  Sancti."  Casea  of  doubt  arising 
from  other  causes  have  been  noticed  under 
Baptism,  §§  80  to  89.  [W.  B.>M.] 

BAPTIST,  KATIVITY  OF.  [St.  John 
Baptist,  Festivals  of.] 

BAFTIST£BT  (Lat.  Bapiisieriwn,  Greek 
Bavrto'T'^pfoy,  also  Domue  illummatianiSf  4»cvri- 
o-T^piov),  the  building  or  chamber  set  apart  for 
the  celebration  of  the  sacrament  of  baptism. 
The  receptacle  for  the  water  was  called  in  Latin 
" piscina,"  in  Greek  " Ko\vfi04i9pa"  and  more 
rarely  by  some  other  names,  as  iwovSfios^  lava- 
crtmif  natatoria.  Besides  the  receptacle  for  the 
water  a  baptistery  was*  furnished  with  an  altar, 
for  the  practice  existed  from  a  very  early  period 
until  the*  10th  century,  and  perhajM  even  later 
(v.  Martene,  De  Antiq.  EccL  Hit.  t.  i.  p.  153),  of 
allowing  the  newly  baptized,  even  if  infanta,  to 
partake  of  the  Eucharist.  In  the  earliest  ages 
the  administration  of  baptism  was  confined  to 
the  principal  church  of  the  diocese;  and  thia 
practice  still  exists  at  Florence,  Pisa,  and  else- 
where in  Italy.    Pope  Maroellua  (a.d.  304-309) 
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is  s»id,  in  the  //f6.  Pontiff  to  have  appointed 
tweuty-five  "titull"  in  Rome  **as  though  (qnasi) 
dioceses,  on  account  of  the  baptism  and  penance 
of  many."  Many  passages  in  the  Lib.  Pantif, 
shew  that  baptisteries  existed  attached  to  many 
of  the  minor  charches  down  to  the  9th  century, 
and  it  is  probable  tiiat  every  parish  church  in 
Rome  had  its  baptistery.  The  existence  of  many 
baptisteries  in  one  city  was,  it  woald  seem,  al- 
most or  qnite  peculiar  to  Rome. 

As,  daring  the  earlier  centuries,  immersion, 
either  alone  or  accompanied  by  aspersion,  and 
not  merely  sprinkiingf  was  deemed  to  be  the  pro- 
per mode  of  administering  the  rite  (v.  Martene, 
De  Aniiq.  EccL  Rit,  t.  i.  p.  135),  a  large  recep- 
tacle for  water  was  required;  and  as  £aster, 
Pentecost  and  the  Epiphany  were  seasons  specially 
appointed  for  baptisms,  and  large  crowds  o{ 
{jeople  were  therefore  attendant  at  those  feasts, 
it  became  necessary  to  provide  a  spacious  apart- 
ment in  which  the  sacrament  might  be  adminis- 
tered. When  on  Holy  Saturday  St.  John  Cbry- 
sostom  was  attacked,  three  thousand  men  had 
been  baptised,  and  many  more,  both  men  and 
women,  fled,  who  were  still  waiting  to  undergo 
baptism  (Chrysostom,  Epist.  ad  InnocefU. ;  0pp. 
in,  518,  ed.  Montfaucon;  Palladius,  VUa  Chry- 
aod,  c.  9).  The  presence  of  the  **  piscina,"  or  re- 
ceptacle for  water  would  have  been  inconvenient 
in  a  church,  and  all  the  space  of  even  a  very  large 
edifice  would  be  required,  at  the  great  festivals 
above  mentioned,  by  those  attending  the  solemn 
services  of  those  occasions.  From  these  circum- 
stances the  practice  of  constructing  a  building 
distinct  from  the  church  or  basilica  very  natu- 
rally arose,  and  though  we  have  fto  existing 
baptistery  which  can  be  referred  to  any  period 
earlier  than  the  4th  century,  nor  indeed  any  dis- 
tinct account  of  the  building  of  one  before  the 
time  of  Constantine  the  Great,  it  seems  highly 
probable  that  where  in  Asia  or  elsewhere  churches 
had  been  built  at  earlier  periods  they  were  ac- 
companied by  baptisteries.  In  the  earliest  ages 
a  river  or  a  pool  may  have  served  as  a  place  of 
baptism,  and  indeed  the  spot  in  the  Jordan  where 
our  Saviour  was  baptized  by  St.  John  is  said  to 
have  been  lined  with  marble  and  resorted  to  by 
crowds  on  the  eve  of  the  Epiphany  (v.  Martigny, 
Did,  des  AtUiq,  Chr^,,  art.  Baiiisth-e), 

That  Easter  was  still  in  the  8th  century 
chosen  as  a  peculiar  season  for  baptism  at  Rome 
is  shewn  by  a  passage  in  the  lAb.  Pontif,  in  the 
life  of  Hadrian  I.  (772-795).  This  Pope,  we  are 
told,  repaired  the  Claudian  Aqueduct,  which 
supplied  the  baths  of  the  Laternn  palace  and  the 
baptistery  of  the  church,  and  from  which,  it  is 
added,  many  churches  were  supplied  on  the  holy 
day  of  Easter.  Charles  the  Great,  by  a  capitu- 
lary of  A.D.  804,  ordered  that  baptisms  should 
take  place  only  at  Easter  and  Pentecost. 

Passages  in  the  writings  of  TertuUian  {I)e 
Coron,  MiL  c  3)  and  of  Justin  Martyr  (^Apol, 
i.  c  61)  shew  that  baptism  was  not  administered 
in  the  church,  but  that  the  place  of  baptism  was 
without  it.  Such  places  of  baptism  ane  believed 
to  have  existed  in  the  catacombs  at  Rome ;  in 
one  of  these,  in  a  cemetery  known  as  the  Ostri- 
anum,  not  itir  from  the  church  of  St.  Agnes  on 
the  Via  Komentana,  St.  Peter  is  traditidnally 
said  to  have  baptized.  The  spot  was  known  as 
"ad  Nyinphas  S.  Petri,"  or  "fons  S.  Petri" 
(v.  De  Rossi,  Ewna  8oH,  Critt,,  t.  i.  p.  189). 


Boldetti  believed  that  he  had  discovered  noiv 
than  one  of  these  baptisteries ;  but  Padre  March  i 
says  expressly  {Mon,  delle  Arti  Crist,  Prim,,  &« ., 
p.  222)  that  the  only  <*battisterio  cimiteriale" 
known  at  the  time  that  he  wrote  (1844)  mis 
that  in  the  cemetery  of  St.  Pontianus.  Thi« 
(engraved  in  PI.  xlii.  of  Marchi's  work)  oonsisti^ 
of  a  small  cistern  or  "  piscina "  supplied  by  & 
current  of  water.  The  pisdna  would  appear  to 
be  between  3  and  4  feet  deep  and  about  6  fiH't 
across;  it  is  approached  by  a  flight  of  stc]>s 
between  the  base  of  which  and  the  water  i> 
a  level  space  about  5  feet  wide,  on  which  the 
priest  or  bishop  may  have  stood  while  peYfonxiiog 
the  rite.  There  seems  to  be  no  trace  of  an  altar, 
nor,  indeed,  any  fit  place  for  one.  Above  the 
water  is  a  painting  representing  the  baptism  ^f 
Our  Lord,  and  on  another  side,  and  partly  hidden 
by  the  water,  a  painting  of  a  cross  adorned  with 
gems  and  throwing  out  leaves  and  flowers  from 
its  stem.  Two  lighted  candelabra  rest  upon  the 
arms  of  the  cross,  and  an  alpha  and  an  ome^a 
hang  suspended  from  ihem  by  chains.  [Se« 
A  and  »,  p.  1.] 

The  lighted  candelabra  are  no  doubt  in  allusioD 
to  the  divine  illumination  of  the  soul  attendant 
on  baptism,  whence  baptisteries  were  often  called 
^ctTurHipta,  as  has  been  remarked  above. 

This  baptistery  has  been  Vioticed  at  some 
length,  as  although  the  date  of  the  pointing* 
whidi  decorate  it  cannot  be  fixed  with  any  cer- 
tainty, it  is  perhaps  one  of  the  earliest  examples 
now  remaining  of  a  chamber  set  apart  fcr  the 
performance  of  this  rite. 

Of  the  construction  of  baptisteries  in  the  time 
of  Constantine  the  Great  we  have  abundant  proof. 
The  anonymous  pilgrim  of  Bordeaux,  who  visited 
Jerusalem  c.  A.D.  834  when  speaking  of  the  basilira 
which  Constantine  had  lust  built  at  the  Sepulchre 
of  our  Lord  says,  that  by  its  side  were  reservoirs 
for  water,  and  behind  it  a  bath  where  children 
were  **  washed "  (balneum  a  tergo  ubi  infantes 
lavantur),  that  is,  no  doubt,  baptized.  Eusebins 
evidently  includes  a  baptistery  among  the  Exedrae 
of  the  church  of  Paulinus  at  Tyre,  and  Paulinns 
of  Nola  (Ep,  12,  ad  Sewrwn)  says  that  Scvenis 
built  a  baptistery  between  two  basilicas.  Cyril 
of  Jerusalem  speaks  of  the  baptistery  as  having 
a  porch  or  anteroom,  irpoa^Xiof  o1ko%  where  the 
catechumens  made  their  renunciation  of  Satan 
and  Confession  of  Faith,  and  an  iciirtpos  ofxof, 
the  inner  room  where  the  ceremony  of  baptism 
was  performed.  This  shows  that  a  well-con- 
sidered plan  for  such  buildings  then  existed. 

Constantine  is  usually  said  to  have  built  the 
baptistery  of  the  Lateran,  and  the  Lib,  Pcntif. 
contains  a  long  detail  of  the  magnificence  with 
which  he  decorated  it.  Kiebuhr  understands  by 
the  account,  which  is  not  without  obscurity,  that 
the  walls  of  the  baptistery  were  covered  with 
porphyry  and  that  the  piscina  was  of  silver,  five 
feet  in  height ;  the  water  is  said  to  have  floweil 
into  this  receptacle  from  seven  stags  of  cilrer 
and  a  lamb  of  gold.  On  the  right  hand  of  the 
lamb  stood  an  image  of  the  Saviour,  of  silver, 
five  feet  high,  and  on  the  Ieft>>ne  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  of  the  same  size  and  of  the  same  metal. 
In  the  middle  stood  columns  of  porph3rry  bearing 
a  "phiala"  of  gojd,  weighing  52  lbs.,  in  which 
the  Paschal  candle  was  placed.  As,  however,  the 
expression  which  Niebuhr  interprets  to  meno 
the  building  or  baptistery,  is  ^'foos  sanctus,'*  and 
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•rtiwi  ffiih  [«jr|ih7i7,  but  thsl 
fiwniiifd  wM  of  porphyTT  co 


nstnicleit  of  or 


ml  whether  this  pirt  of  the  /.lA.  /^nCiy.  cnn 
ralisil  nn  as  hwtorical ;  the  rrculion  of  Imif^ 
h'  Kivmur  and  of  St.  John  (he  Bnptitt  I)  cer- 
iIt  not  in  tu,i»r<l»nce  with  the  pmctice  of  the 
iii'li  il  thnt  [lerind,  and,  in  cuajiiDi'tiiia  wilh 
IT  statvnientfBt's  doubtful  nature,  must  tfarow 
>iJ<-nible  dnubt  npoD  ths  IruitoorlhincH  of 
niTount  of  the  hiiildiniEB  and  donations  ol' 
.■UDtine  o-hlch  the  book  cootHiiw.     Ther«  is, 

irilicn  Hithiu  the  Lateran  |«ii.-ice.  or  at  l.'ast 
vtrtt.l  tnmc  ball  of  the  palate  into  h  ehunh, 
a  la^iiiilety  in  all  probLibililT  formed  a  part 
th.'  lEi-KUp  of  ecclesiRBlicnl  buildincN.  Jt  ii 
inllr  lielieTod  that  the  eiitttlng  baptiaterx 
t  its  form  (Ihoagh  It  hiu  nnder^ne  mnnv 
ntirmi  md  bfon  mueh  ndiled  to),  to  Pope 
ru'  111.  (i.i>.  4;tL'-Uli).     He  is  said  by  the 


added,  e 


dr.  .niion  lo  the  "  fivns,"  the  porphyry  c( 
•iiii'li  G'D'tintlne  h.id  collected,  and  mm 
-f(.i'[rli» ;""  by  which  we  should  under- 
■i.ial  not  only  the  cajiitiils  but  the  nrchl- 
tnvn.  ni  those  now  there  are  no  doubt 
inlujue.  and  hnre  tn«cribed  upon  then 
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riHlai- 


ohiihrh  :it  Kweni.'loi  I^Kanl,  known  rnt  Stn.  M 
Uni:t!:loi'e,  was  no  doulit  construrted  for  ■  kt\>- 
tiatery,  as  it  poiweaiies  ■  lureo  nncl  npparently 
nrlEinitl  plu:ina.  It  is  a  circle  about  W)  toot  in 
diameter,  with  an  apse  of  about  three-fourths  of 
ircle  in  plnn,  pnijecting  from  one  side.  Thirty 


coluTi 


u  diiin: 


heaehes  running  ronnd  Ihe  whole  circumfereiice, 
nod  there  i>  a  raised  wall  or  prapet  round  it, 
octaeonnl  ou  the  eiterior.  This  para|>ct  vas 
decorated  on  the  outsldi.-  with  slabs  of  m;ir)>le 
bearini  iuciied  pnllerns,  and  upon  it  stood  eight 
column*, which  |ierha|«once  impported  acanopy; 
three  DDJy  of  these  columns  bow  remain  (t. 
Hub«;h,  All.  ChrM.  Klrde-,  PI.  irii.  iviii.).  The 
date  of  this  huildio);  is  not  known  from  anr  hiK- 
torieal  data,  hut  it  mav  pcrhafis  bo  aftributcd 
with  probability  to  the  ,^th  century 

Another  baptifitery,   which,  though  probablj 
-  "  ^ruhl)' older  than  thnt  nt  No..cni,  has  Ihe 


,    1  in  a 
t  at  A<)»iieia.     It  ii 


t  the 


g  bnptisi 


(priD 


!ri.    r.    Aom.,    hd. 

Hoiilitlesn  those  whioh  the  Lib. 
u'les  to,  thoogh  by  a  corruption 
it   thef  >r«  said   to   have  been 

on  the  architraves  but  on  the 

I'yi  feet  in  diameter,  in  the  centre 
ire  eight  columns  of  porphyry 


T/MiEMei    oIkoi    mentioned    b;    Cyril    of 

HiiWh  (.4«.  ChrM.  Kirrira)  asserts 
Inn  the  wnllin;  as  well  of  the  octagon  as 
"f  tbe  portion  to  a  height  of  about  50  feet  bears 

Ao'iiiirr  rery  remnrkalde  building;  ^t  Rome  is 
n'..|..iit,i  of  the  peHml  of  Con-tantine,  but  it  ii 
'rn'-^nain  whether  it  is  to  be  rocarded  as  a  bap- 
iL-irrrnr  as  ■  sepulchral  church.     This  ia  the 

N  m'ni;ina.  kuowa  as  Stn.  Costania.  The  Lib. 
^■inM'.Iiii  T-,1,^.  AV/n-(i<ri)siiysthat  Coniitantliie 
l''.>ll  -'  l-iKiliiam  Sanctne  Martyris  Agnetit "  and 
'  I  i)>ii~1rriuni  in  eodcm  loco  ;"  and,  ni  no  trace 
«fm\  <-liii>r  h3]ilisterT  has  been  found  oenr  the 
|:.u»;  Ihi.  church  has'  h*en  usually  taken  to  be 
lii?  iajitLttery  mentioned  in   the  aliote-quolcd 


vem.    been   i 


oliced;  the  buildi 
'  sepulture  of  one  i 
rial  family;  and  it 
that  period  it  wou 


the  MitltlalUrliche  Kunslimhnalt  del  (Ederrei- 
pAiwAcn  Kaixr^nati-n,  by  Heidcr  and  Kitelber{;er 
(b.i.i.s.  119),  will  give  aeooil  idea  if  the  manner 
in  whieh  a  baptistery  at  the  period  was  arranswl. 
The  piscina  is  heinKoniil,  awl  would  seem  to  h.ivc 
one  step  and  a  low  parapet  wall  on  the  outside. 
and  two  steps  In  the  ineidc.  The  authors  of 
the  above-i|uoted  work,  however,  stale  that  tlii- 
number  of  steps  b  Htg,  meaning  |irobably  that 
any  one  asrendinK  fn>m  the  lioor  and  descendinK 
lo  the  bottom  of  the  piscina  would  mount  two 
slep  nwl  descend  three.  In  the  eastern  an^le 
of  the  DCta^in  is  a  small  npso, 

Thi<  b!iplistery  is  entered  by  a  mnlted  passBse- 
)ike  buildiuK  in  three  compartmenta,  which  bears 
the  name  of  "Chioaa  dei  Pai-ani,"  nnd  probably 
serred  as  a  place  of  asiemhlaiie  and  iostruction 
for  the  catechumens  belore  they  were  admitted 
to  bnpli«m.  It  app.™!^  to  have  h.id  an  upper 
story,  which  may  have  been  set  apart  for  wiimen, 
as   there  ia  groan<l   for   believing   that  such  a 


Mpantion  of  tho  hiu  wm  pnctiicd  in  tka  btfr- 
tiateriei  or  the  aputnunti  coDiiected  with  thea. 

So  one  of  the  baptiiUries  of  thii  period  baa 
conia  dowD  to  the  pmant  time  in  k  more  nn- 
■Ittred  couditioa  thaa  that  of  the  Cttbednl  of 
RaTenna,  kaowu,  like  maaj'  other  baptiat«ri«  in 
Italy,  ai  S.  GiaTaoDl  ia  FoDte. 

It  vaa,  If  not  built,  at  Icait  renoratod  aod 
detorated  bj  Keon,  archbiahop  from  A.D.  19^  to 
430,  u  an  inacription  (t.  Cumpioi,  Vet.  Hon. 
t.  1.  can.  iiT.)  formerly  eiistio);  within  it  teiti- 
Red.  lliibtch  {AU.  CAritt.  Kirtlien)  eipressea  an 
opinion  that  the  decontiotu  uow  eiiitiag  majr  be 
cooaidared  at  for  the  moit  part,  if  not  eDiiiel;, 
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the  work  of  NeoD.  The  occnrrenca  of  a  masi- 
gma,  which  maf  be  read  Maiimianni  (Ani- 
biabop  of  KareiiiM  ia  the  time  of  Jnatioiaii),  d 
an  iudiption  is  the  moaaica,  which  appon  lo 
refer  to  Theodorio  the  Or«at  (Webb,  Canta. 
EccUt,  p.  ♦28),  and  Terj  clow  >iioilarity  in  iht 
pattaru  of  the  marble  inlaj  on  the  walls  Ig 
those  in  SL  Sophia's  at  CoutantiDople.  and  ii 
the  Daomo  at  Pareoio,  in  iHria,  leaJ  to  the  »•)- 


t  the 


of  dec 


itnpleted  oatil  IIh 


(^tadoallf  eiecated  and  not  cc 
middle  of  the  6th  csoturj. 

Ai  will  be  ttu  by  the  plan  annexed,  the  bdtd- 
in;  ia  an  octagon,  with  two  nlchee  o. 


meuore)  about  tO  f^t  id  diameter.  Recent  Thii  baptitUrf  affuniione  cf  the  beiteiunplH 
eicaTationa  hare  ahenn  that  there  were  origin-  of  the  intenul  decoration  of  the  period,  canitd 
■lif  four  apaei.     Id  the  centra  ii  the   {nadna,     through  the  whole  of  a  building,  now  eiiihof  in 


which,  aocardiDg  to  Hiibaoh,  I*  probabljr  original. 
The  (oal-slrculai  iDdeutation  in  one  aide,  in  which 
the  prieat  itosd  while  baptliinE,  i*  remarkable. 


Europe!  ^  architaottusl  arnDgemeDt  will  l» 
QndantcKid  &om  the  eleration  and  the  KcUoa. 
The  cslomni  aDd  archea  are  of  marble,  and  the 
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loirer  part  of  the  walU  is  lined  with  the  saiiM 

material  id  long  «Ubs ;  above  this  are  panela  of 

^oyoB  lecUle,"  marqueterie  in  porphyry,  ser- 

peatine,  marbles  of  Tarioiu  oolotirs,  and  brick. 

Beneath  the  arches  carried  by  the  upper  range 

of  colanuu  are  figures  of  saints  (?)  executed  in 

stQcco  ia  low  relief  as  to  the  age  of  which  there 

a  some  difference  o£  opinion.      The  dome  is 

corered  with  mosaic ;  in  the  centre  the  baptism 

of  oar  Lord  is  represented,  round  this  the  twelve 

Apo»tles.  and  below  them  a  range  of  eight  com- 

{xirtmeots,  in  each  of  these  are  alternately  two 

(.-athddrae  placed  under  canopies  with  an  altar 

betweea  them,  and  two  tombs  of  an  altar  form 

»t.'D<ling  under  canopies,  between  which  is  what 

»«t  mi  to  represent  a  slab  or  low  tombstone  lying 

OQ  the  ground,  OTer  which  hangs  a  mass  of  drapery 

supported  <m  ornamental  posts.    The  meaning 

<jf  tbe:ie  representations  has  not  been  clearly 

explained ;  the  cathedrae  and  altars  hare  been 

^apposed  to  symbolize  a  council,  but  this  leaves 

useipUtaeil  the  signification  of  the  tombs;  the 

alUr-tombs  appear  to  stand  for  tombs  of  confes- 

'>«-'n:  or  martyrs,  as  wreaths  appear  to  crown  them 

ud  lilies  or  palm  branches  to  spring  from  them ; 

t.e  tombs  OTer  which  the  draperies  hang  are 

ihoaght  by  piampini  (t.  i.  p.  178)  to  represent  the 

t<>inbs  of  bishops.     The  intention  may  have  been 

to  .\nabolize  the  whole  Church,  the  cathedrae 

sUoding  for  living  bishops,  the  tombs  for  saints 

and  bishops  deceased. 

The  church  now  called  S.  Maria  in  Cosmedin, 
13  Rsrenaa,  was  also  once  a  baptistery,  having 
b^a  boilt  (it  is  believed)  in  the  time  of  Theo- 
done  for  the  use  of  the  Arians ;  it  is  circular  in- 
tenolly,  octagonal  eiternally,  with  a  small  round 
eoiedspee  projecting  from  one  of  the  sides  and 
a  Iftgjna  of  three  arches  from  another.  It  is  co- 
ytnd  by  a  dome,  on  which  are  mosaics  represent- 
is?  the  baptism  of  our  Lord  and  the  twelve 
Apostles.  These  are  believed  to  be  of  lutcr  date 
tioa  the  original  building. 

The  baptisUry  of  St.  Sophia's,  Constantinople, 
which  DO  doubt  is  that  erected  by  Justinian,  has 
a  portico  or  narthcx,  and  is  rectangular  ester- 
uilr,  with  a  rectangular  projection  containing 
^a  Ap«e;  internally  it  is  octangular,  with  on  the 
p^xud-plaa  four  niches  (besides  the  apse)  on 
loarof  the  sides;  the  upper  story  is  octangular, 
vith  a  large  window  in  each  side.  It  is  placed 
Mar  the  louth-wesi  angle  of  the  cathedral,  facing 
westwards  (Salzenberg,  Bcnuknkmale  v.  Constcm- 
iij^peK  pL  vL).  At  Parenio,  in  Istria,  the  bap- 
tistery stands  in  front  of  the  duomo,  and  con- 
certed with  it  by  a  square  atrium,  which  last 
l«Kitioa  was  one  frequently  adopted. 

The  preceding  examples  will  give  a  sufficient 
ides  of  the  form,  arrangements,  and  decorations 
"i  InpUsteries  down  to  the  6th  century.  One 
<vioas  example,  which  perhaps  should  be  attri- 
^}*i  to  the  7th,  is  the  baptistery  at  Poitiers : 
t'*U(  is  ia  plan  an  oblong,  with  an  apse  projecting 
|r«ni  one  of  the  longer  sides ;  this  apse  is  straight 
lued,  but  not  reetangnlar  on  the  outside  and 
&v«-«ded  within.  Two  krge  arches  in  the  end 
«alii  make  it  probable  that  niches  existed  en- 
1^  ^  ^*°>*  ^  building  of  later  date  has 
^  tdded  an  the  side  opposite  to  the  apoe,  so 
~*t  the  form  of  the  original  entrance  cannot  now 
^<i«tennined.  Th«  piscina,  nearly  in  the  centre 
of  the  oblong,  is  octagonal.  The  architactural 
vcoruion  is  partly  o^nal  and  partly  made  up 


from  old  material! ;  what  is  original  is  rude,  bojl 
has  something  of  a  classical  character  (v.  Gail- 
habaud,  Mwi,  Anc.  ei  Mo(L,  L  ii.). 

The  baptistery  at  Albenga,- between  Nice  and 
Genoa,  is  octangular  externally,  but  withip  semi- 
circular; three  rectangular  niches  are  formed 
in  tho  thickness  of  the  wall,  and  on  the  eighth 
side  was  the  entrance.  It  is  roofed  by  a  dome,  in 
the  drtma  below  which  werv  eight  windows, 
which  were  filled  with  slabs  oi  marble  pieroed  in 
patterns  of  circles  and  crosses.  The  vault  of  the 
niche  opposite  the  entrance  and  the  wall  at  its 
back  have  been  covered  with  mosaic ;  the  labarum, 
doves,  and  a  lamb  can  be  distinguished.  No  re- 
mains of  the  piscina  are  now  to  be  traced,  but  a 
perfectly  plain  cylindrical  font  stands  in  one  of 
the  niches.  Those  architectural  details  which 
are  original,  e»g,  the  slabs  in  the  windows,  are 
very  rudely  executed,  and  the  building  is  per- 
haps not  earlier  than  the  7th  or  even  the  8th 
century. 

About  ▲.D.  750,  Cuthbert,  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, erected  a  church  to  the  east  of  his 
cathedral,  and  almost  touching  it,  to  serve  as  a 
baptister)',  and  for  other  purposes  (Edmer,  Vita 
S.  Bregurmiy  Ang,  Sac.  t.  ii.  p«  186).  It  was 
dedicated  in  honour  of  St.  John  the  Baptist. 

During  the  8th  and  9th  centuries  baptisteries 
continued  to  be  in  full  use  in  Italy,  as  wo  may 
learn  from  the  Lib,  Pontif,y  where  mention  is 
made  of  the  building  or  rebuilding  of  five  bap- 
tisteries attached  to  churches  in  Rome,  between 
A.D.  772  and  a.d.  816.  In  one  of  these  cases, 
that  of  S.  Andrea  Apostolo,  rebuilt  by  Pope 
Leo  III.  (795-816),  we  are  told  expressly  that 
the  place  was  too  small  for  the  people  who 
came  to  baptism,  and  that  the  Pope  therefore 
built  a  circular  baptistery  **ampla  largitate,** 
that  he  also  enlarged  the  **fons"  and  decorated 
it  with  i)orphyry  columns  round  about. 

Martigny  {Did,  dea  Antiq,  Chret.)  expresses  an 
opinion  that  in  France  the  practicie  of  placing 
the  baptistery  first  in  the  portico  and  then  in  the 
interior  of  the  church,  began  in  the  6th  century ; 
but  the  passage  in  the  Hist,  Franc,  of  St.  Gregory 
of  Tours  (I.  ii.  chap,  xxi.),  to  which  he  refers, 
seems  hardly  sufficient  to  prove  this  statement. 
St.  Gregory  himself  states  that  he  constructed  a 
baptistery  "  ad  basilicam"  (apparently  of  St.  Per^ 
petuus,  at  Tours),  and  the  baptistery  at  Poitiers 
was  evidently  a  separate  building.  The  baptistery 
at  Frdjus,  which  according  to  Texier  and  PuUaa 
{Byz,  Arch,)  was  built  in  810,  is  also  a  detached 
structure. 

In  Germany  and  Italy  baptisteries  were  built 
as  detached  structures  down  to  a  much  later 
date;  but  this  was  not  an  invariable  practice, 
for  in  the  plan  for  the  church  of  St.  Gall 
[CHUfiCii'l,  prepared  in  the  beginning  of  the 
9th  century,  there  is  no  detached  baptistery,  but 
a  circular  **  fons,"  about  six  feet  in  diameter,  in 
the  middle  of  the  nave  towards  the  west  end  of 
the  church,  surrounded  by  a  screen. 

It  has  been  seen  that  the  earlier  baptisteries 
were,  if  not  circular,  octagonal ;  it  is  uncertain 
whether  these  forms  were  adopted  merely  from 
reasons  of  conyenience,  or  as  symbolical.  The 
circular  form  was  that  almost  invariably  adopted 
for  a  sepulchral  chapel  or  memorial  church,  and 
the  immersions,  with  which  the  rite  of  baptism 
w.is  in  the  earlier  centuries  invariably  performed, 
were  considered  as  typical  of  dying  to  the  world. 
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The  octagonal  form  is  said  to  hare  been  adopted 
as  topical  of  perfection. 

The  piscina  was  usually  octagonal,  but  some- 
times hexagonal,  and  sometimes  circular.  In 
Lusitania,  we  are  told  by  Gregory  of  Tours  (De 
Gloria  Matiyrum,  1.  i.  c.  23),  it  was  customarily 
constructed  of  variegated  marble  in  the  form  of 
a  cross. 

Of  baptisteries  in  Asia  or  Africa  we  hare  but 
little  information.  Texier  and  Pnllan  {Byz.  Arch, 
p.  14)  however  state  that  small  baptisteries  are 
frequently  found  adjoining  ancient  churches  in 
the  East;  and  Count  de  la  Vogii^  has  given  a 
drawing  and  plan  of  one  at  Deer-Seta,  in  Central 
Syria  (Arch.  Civ.  et  Relig.  en  Syric^  &c.  pi.  117X 
of  an  hexagonal  form,  which  would  appear  to  be 
of  the  6th  century.  It  has  the  peculiarity  of 
three  doors,  one  in  each  of  three  contiguous  sides ; 
in  the  centre  was  an  hexagonal  piscina,  with  a 
column  at  each  angle. 

Mr.  Curzon  (Monast.  of  the  Levant,  cap.  131) 
describes  as  entered  from  the  vestibule  of  the 
church  of  the  White  Monastery  (or  Derr  Aboa 
Shenood)  in  Egypt,  a  small  chapel  or  baptistery, 
25  feet  long,  arched  with  stone,  with  three  niches 
on  each  side,  and  a  semicircular  upper  end,  the 
whole  highly  decorated  with  sculptured  ornament 
of  very  good  style.  Tliis,  as  well  as  the  adjacent 
church,  are  said  to  have  been  built  by  order  of 
the  Empress  Helena. 

Besides  being  used  for  baptisms,  baptisteries 
were  used  as  places  for  assemblies.  Cuthbert, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  is  stated  to  have  built 
the  baptistery  mentioned  above,  in  order  that  it 
might  sen-e  for  '*  baptisteria,  examinationes 
judiciorum,"  and  also  that  the  bodies  of  the 
archbishops  might  be  there  buried  (Anglia  Sacra, 
ii.  186). 

This  practice  of  burying  in  baptisteries,  though 
prohibited  at  an  earlier  period  (as  by  the  14th 
Canon  of  the  Council  of  Auxerre  in  578),  was 
common  before  burial  in  the  church  was  allowed. 

Many  of  the  archbishops  of  Canterbury  were 
buried  in  the  baptistery  from  the  time  of  Cuth- 
bert, who  built  it,  until  a.d.  1067,  when  it  was 
burnt.  In  the  original  entrance  to  the  baptistery 
at  Albenga  are  two  tombs  in  the  fashion  of  the 
**  arcosolia  "  of  the  Roman  catacombs,  as  early  as 
the  8th  or  9th  centuries. 

Baptisteries  appear  to  have  been  in  the  earlier 
ages  (at  least  iu  the  West),  almost  always  dedi- 
cated under  the  invocation  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist.  [A.  N.] 

BARBARA,  virgin,  martyr  in  Tuscany,  circ. 
200  ;  commemorated  Dec  16  (Mart  Rom.  Vet.) ; 
Dec.  4  (Jf.  Mierm.,  Col.  Byzant.);  Oct.  8  (CaL 
Armen.).  [C] 

BARBARIANS,  BISHOPS  FOR.  In  ordi- 
nary  cases  the  election  of  a  bishop  required  the 
consent  or  suffrage,  not  only  of  the  clergy  of  the 
diocese  over  which  he  was  to  preside,  but  of 
the  faithful  laity  also.  This  rule,  however, 
could  obviously  be  applied  only  to  countries 
already  Christian.  When  a  bishop  was  to  be 
sent  out  to  a  distant  or  barbarous  nation,  it  was 
required  by  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  Can.  xxviii., 
that  he  should  be  ordained  at  Constantinople, 
to  which  city,  as  the  New  Rome,  equal  privi- 
leges with  "the  Elder  royal  Rome,**  were  now 
to  be  assigned.  The  Bishop  of  Tomi  in  Scy thia, 
is  an  instance  of  a  missionary  bishop  thus  or- 


dained, and  commissioned  by  the  Patriarch  of 
Constantinople — the  consent  of  the  people  to 
whom  he  was  sent  to  minister  being,  of  necessity, 
dispensed  with.  In  the  previous  century  it  is  re- 
corded by  the  Church  historians  that  AthanasiRs 
ordained  Frumentius  at  Alexandria  to  be  Bi.-:h«>p 
of  the  Ethiopians,  when,  as  Bingham  remarks,  **Xo 
one  can  imagine  that  he  had  the  formal  consents, 
though  he  might  have  the  presumptive  approba- 
tion of  all  his  people.**  [D.  B.] 

BARCELONA,  COUNCIL  OF  (Babcf- 
N0NEN8E  Concilium),  provincial.  (1)  a.d.  540, 
of  Sergius  the  metropolitan  and  six  suffragaa^, 
passed  ten  canons  upon  discipline  (Libb.  y.  378, 
379).— (2)  A.D.  599,  Nov.  1,  in  the  14th  year  of 
King  Recared,  under  Asiaticus,  metropolitan  ot 
Tarragona,  and  eleven  suffragans,  against  simony, 
probably  in  compliance  with  the  representations 
of  Gregory  the  Great  (Baron,  in  an.  599,  §  2Z, 
from  Gregory's  letters).  It  also  forbad  ordina- 
tions per  aaltum  ;  and  ordered,  in  the  election  of  a 
bishop,  a  choice  by  lot  from  two  or  three  candi- 
dates, to  be  nominated  by  the  "  clerus  et  plebs  ** 
of  the  diocese,  and  presented  to  the  metropolitan 
and  bishops  (Labb.  v.  1605,  1606).    [A.  W.  H.] 

BARCINONENSB  CONCILIUM.  [Bab- 
CELONA,  Council  of.] 

BARDINIANUS,  martyr  in  Asia;  comme- 
morated Sept.  25  (Mart.  Hieron.}.  [C] 

BARNABAS,  ST.,  Legend  and  Festival 
OF.  There  is  a  tradition  that  he  became  a 
believer  after  witnessing  the  miracle  wrought 
by  our  Lord  at  the  pool  of  Bethesda,  and  that 
he  was  one  of  the  seventy  disciples.  (Eusebius^ 
Bist.  Ecd.  i.  12,  and  ii.  1.)  It  is  also  said  that 
he  was  the  first  preacher  of  Christianity  at 
Rome,  that  he  converted  Clemens  Romanus  to 
the  faith  and  that  he  founded  the  churches  <d 
Milan  and  Brescia.  But  these  and  other  state- 
ments about  him  may  certainly  be  regarded  as 
unworthy  of  credit.  There  is  however  a  general 
agreement  of  testimony  about  the  time,  place 
and  cause  of  his  death.  From  very  early  times, 
in  the  Western  as  well  as  in  the  Eastern  church, 
he  has  had  the  credit  of  martyrdom.  It  is 
believed  that  he  was  stoned  to  death  bv  the 
Jews  of  Sal  amis  in  Cyprus  about  the  year  64 
A.D.  Tradition  says  that  his  death  took  place  on 
the  11th  of  June  and  that  he  was  buried  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  town  of  Salamis.  No- 
thing however  seems  to  have  been  heard  of  his 
tomb  until  about  the  year  478  a.d. 

The  discovery  of  his  body  is  fully  related  in 
the  Eulogy  of  St  Barnabas,  written  by  Alexander, 
a  monk  of  Cyprns,  about  the  beginning  of  the 
sixth  century.  After  giving  an  account  of  the 
martyrdom  and  burial  of  Barnabas,  this  writer 
asserts  that  in  consequence  of  the  many  mira- 
culous cures  that  had  occurred  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  tomb  the  spot  had  been  called 
the  **  place  of  healing "  (rovos  i^ulas}.  Bat 
the  cause  of  these  miracles  was  unknown  to  the 
Cypriotes  until  the  discovery  was  made  in  the 
following  way.  Peter  the  Fuller,  Patriarch  of 
Antioch,  a  man  who  had  been  very  successful  in 
creating  dissensions,  was  endeavouring  to  bring 
Cyprus  under  his  episcopal  sway,  on  the  plea 
that  the  Word  of  God  in  the  first  instance  was 
carried  from  Antioch  to  Cyprus.  The  Cypriotes 
resisted  this  claim  on  the  ground  that  their 
church  had  from  the  time  of  its  founders  been 
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ittdepoidait  of  the  see  of  Antioch.     Anthemius, 
the  Bishop  of  Cyprus,  a  timid  and  retiring  pre- 
kte,  was  scarcely  a  match  ibr  an  opponent  so 
sblc  and  experienced  as  Peter.      But   he  was 
•no)nnged  by  Barnabas  himself  who  appeared 
to  him  sereral  times  in  a  vision.    At  the  saint's 
bidding  he  searched  a  care  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  r6wos  dyic/of,  and  found  a  coffin  con- 
taining the  body  of  Barnabas  and  a  copy  of  St. 
Matthew's  Gospel.     He   proceeded  to  Constan- 
tinople, where  the  dispute  was  heard  before  the 
Emperor  Zeno,  and  in  support  of  his  claim  to 
rfm:un  hidependent  he  announced  that  the  body 
of  Barnabas  had  lately  been  discovered  in  his 
diocese.    On  hearing  this  the  emperor  gave  his 
decision  in  fsvour  of  Anthemius,  bade  him  send 
al  once  to  Cyprus  for  the  copy  of  St.  Matthew's 
Gospel,  and  as  soon  as  it  arrived  had  it  adorned 
with  gold  and  placed  in  the  imperial  palace. 
AAer  conferring  great  honours  on  Anthemius, 
ih«  emperor  sent    him    back   to  Cyprus  with 
iB^trvetions  to  build  a  magnificent   church  in 
Uoonr  of  Barnabas  nea**  the  spot  where  the 
l-ody  was  found.    This  oroer  was  strictly  carried 
tat,  the  body  was  placed  at  the  right  hand  of 
the  altar  aod  the  IXth  of  June  consecrated  to 
the  memory  of  the   saint.   {Acta  Sanctorum: 
hnii  xi.) 

However  ready  we  may  be  to  reject  this 
iceoant  of  the  finding  of  the  body  of  Barnabas, 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  in  the 
bstem  Church  these  events  were  the  origin  of 
the  festival.  No  church  however  was  built  to 
the  saint's  memory  nt  Constantinople.  It  is  also 
remarkable  that  frona  early  times  the  day  was 
kept  in  the  Eastern  Church  in  honour  of  Bar- 
tholomew as  well  as  of  Barnabas.  When  the 
^ecftod  laint's  name  wns  added  is  quite  uncertain, 
hat  there  are  good  grounds  for  believing  that 
the  day  was  originally  sacred  to  Barnabas  only. 
1b  the  ^tnohgivm  BasUianumj  edited  by  com- 
raaod  of  the  Emperor  Basil  in  the  year  886  A.D., 
»he  day  is  the  joint  festival  of  the  two  saints. 
At  what  time  it  was  first  observed  in  the  Western 
^liiirch  is  very  doubtful.  Papebrochius  assei'ts 
tbt  the  festival  was  not  kept  in  £astem  earlier 
than  in  Western  Chrbtendom,  but  he  has  not 
proTed  this  statement.  The  day  occurs  as  the 
Fewt  of  Bamabax  in  the  calendar  of  the  Venerable 
{'"de,  so  that  unless  this  be  one  of  the  additions 
Jna-le  after  the  author's  death,  we  may  conclude 
that  the  day  waa  observed  in  the  Western 
^liarch  ra  the  8th  century.  It  does  not  how- 
•Ter  occur  in  all  the  old  service-books.  In  the 
^^^irotoijivm  Somanum  it  appears  as  the  Fes- 
tival of  Barnabas  only. 

The  principal  account  of  the  traditions  con- 
cerning Barnabas  is  the  work  above  referred 
to,  Alexandri  Monachi  Zaudatio  in  Apost, 
B'inu^)am;  in  Migne's  Patrol,,  Series  Graeca, 
Tol.  87,  col.  4087 ;  Surius,  Vitag  Sanctorum, 
^»»»  x«.  [W.  J.  J.] 

BARTHOLOMEW,  bishop ;  commemorated 
»ith   Pachomius,    Taks4s    11  -  Dec.    7    (Cal. 

BABTHOLOMEW,  ST.,  Legend  akd  Fes- 
tival OP.  The  New  Testament  tells  us  but 
little  of  this  Apoatle,  and  there  is  an  equal 
ab»nce  of  any  great  amount  of  early  trust- 
worthy tradition.  He  is  by  some,  with  a  great 
^''^  of  probability,  identified  with  Nathanael, 


for  the  arguments  as  to  which  derived  from 
scripture,  see  DiCT.  BiBL.,  under  BARTiiOLOaiKW, 
Natiianaei^  It  may  be  further  remarked  in 
favour  of  the  identification  that  in  such  a  mattn- 
Kastern  tradition  is  more  to  the  point  than 
Western  (considering,  that  is,  the  scene  of  this 
Apostle's  labours  and  martyrdom),  and  that  the 
foimer  uniformly  identifies  Nathanael  with  Bar- 
tholomew. For  example,  from  the  Armenian 
and  Chaldnean  writers  cited  by  Assemani  {Bibi. 
Or,  vol.  iii.  part  2,  p.  4),  e,g,  Elias,  bishop  of 
Damascus,  and  Ebedjesu  Sobensis,  we  may  infer 
that  Nathanael  was  in  those  churches  included 
among  the  Apostles,  and  viewed  as  one  with  Bar- 
tholomew ;  in  fact,  Assemani  remarks,  "  Bartho- 
lomaeum  cum  Nathanaele  oonfundunt  Cbaldaei " 
(ibid.  p.  p).  Moreover  in  martyrologies  and 
calendars,  both  of  Eastern  and  Western  Churches, 
the  name  of  Bartholomew  is  of  constant  occur- 
rence, while  that  of  Nathanael  is  ordinarily 
absent,  which  would  be  strange  on  the  hypo- 
thesis of  a  difference  between  the  two.  It  must 
be  allowed,  however,  that  the  Egyptian  and 
Ethiopian  Churches  seem  to  identify  Nathanael 
with  Simon  the  Canaanite,  for  in  their  Meno- 
logies  and  Calendars,  edited  by  Job  Ludolf 
(Frankfort,  1691),  there  is  no  mention  of  Simon 
the  Canaanite,  but  on  July  10  is  '*  Nathanael  the 
Canaanite  "  (p.  33).  In  Greek  Menologies  also, 
under  the  days  April  22,  May  10  is  a  similar 
identification,  as  also  in  the  Russian  Calendar  for 
the  latter  day. 

The  general  account  given  by  tradition  of  the 
labours  of  this  Apostle  is  to  the  efiect  that  he 
preached  the  gospel,  using  especially  that  by 
St.  Matthew,  in  India,  where  he  suffered  martyr- 
dom by  beheading,  having  been,  according  to  some 
writers,  previously  fiayed  (Euseb.  Hist.  EccL  v. 
10;  Jerome,  De  viris  lUustr.  36,  vol.  ii.  651,  ed. 
Migne.  Cf.  also  Ado's  Libellus  de  festiv.  SS, 
Apostohrum  in  Migne's  Pcirol,  Lat.  czxiii.  185). 
In  the  appendix  JDe  vitis  Apostolorum  to  Sophro- 
nius's  Greek  version  of  the  De  viris  Jliustribus, 
allusion  is  made  to  the  Apostle's  mission  'lySois 
rois  KaKovfiivoit  MaifjuHTw,  which  might  pos- 
sibly refer  to  Arabia  Felix,  and  it  is  added  that 
he  suffered  in  Albanopolis,  a  city  of  Armenia 
Major  (Jerome,  vol.  ii.  722).  The  latter  state- 
ment is  also  found  in  several  other  writers  (e.  g. 
Theodorus  Studita  and  Nicetas  Paphlago,  vide 
infra:  and  the  Martyrologies  of  Florus  and 
Rabanus),  generally  in  the  form  that  the  Apostle 
suffered  through  the  machinations  of  the  priests, 
who  stirred  up  Astyages  brother  to  the  king 
Polymius  whom  Bartholomew  had  converted. 
See  further  the  Pseudo-Abdias's  Acta  of  this 
Apostle,  published  by  Fabricius  (Codex  Pseude- 
pigraphus  Novi  Testamenti,  vol.  1.  pp.  341  seqq.). 

The  tenor  of  the  tradition  as  to  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  relics  of  St.  Bartholomew  is  on  the 
whole  consistent,  though  not  altogether  free  from- 
difficulties.  Theodorus  Leotor,  a  writer  of  the 
sixth  century,  tells  us  (CoUectan.  2.  in  Magn. 
Bibl,  Pair,  vol.  vi.  part  1,  p.  505  ed.  Col.  Agr. 
1618)  that  the  Emperor  Anastasius  gave  the 
body  of  St.  Bartholomew  to  the  City  of  Daras  in 
Mesopotamia,  which  he  had  recently  founded 
(circa  507  A.D.).  Wo  next  find  that  before  the 
end  of  the  sixth  century,  a  translation  had  been 
effected  to  the  Lipari  islands  (cf.  Greg.  Turon. 
De  Gloria  Martyrum,  i.  33).  Thence  in  809 
A.D.  the  relics  were  transferred  to  Bene  vent  um, 
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nnd  Hanttj  in  983  a.i>.  to  Rome,  where  thf  t  Ii' 
in  n  tomb  benenth  the  high  altar  in  the  church 
of  8t  Bartholomew  in  the  Island  in  the  Tibei 
(See  Ciampini,  De  Sanris  Ardifidia  &c.,  vol.  lit. 
p|).  5S,  66.  who  refers  ton  tcmporarr  transferenci 
ol*  the  nlid  tn  the  Vnticna  Ba»illni  id  cob 
•equence  of  an  orerilow  of  the  Tiber  dariDg  th> 
Kpiscoimte  of  Paul  IV.>  For  thcsi  ntnttmcDti 
we  may  rel^r,  in  nilditiDO  to  the  writers  cited 
flbore,  to  a  paDCicrric  of  Theodorus  Studita 
(nb.  836  A.D.).  tntnilattd  Into  Latin  bv  Anaatn- 
aliu  Bibllatheoirina,  and  published  in  U'Achery's 
SpicHeglun  (rdl.  iii.  pp.  13  f/q-) ;  to  nn  oration 
of  a  cerlafD  Joseph,  po«sibly  Jowpb  Hymno- 
gmphns,  a  contemporary  of  Theoilurua  Stnditn 
{Acln  .'viBcfonim,  Angust,  Tol.  r.  pp.  43  sfTl-) ; 
and  to  a  panegyric  of  Nlcetaa  Taphlago  (Com- 
befij,  Avctar.  .Yor.  Patrum,  i.  p.  39S), 

It  nronid  seem  that  not  before  the  eighth  cen- 
tury did  liie  prerionaly  eiitting  fwtiral  com- 
memorating the  collecdTo  body  of  the  Apostles, 
held  upon  the  day  after  the  feast  of  St.  I'eter 
and  St.  Paul,  dcvclope  iiself  into  ftstirnls  of 
indiciilunl  ApiKtles;  eonsequpnily  it  i*  in  writers 
of  the  eighth  and  ninth  centDries  that  noticetare 
to  be  looked  for  of  a  festiral  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
which  would  appear  to  have  originated  with  the 
Enslem  Church  (for  the  notices  in  Ijilin  writers 
are  Inter),  probably  with  that  of  Constantinople. 
Orthli,  indeed,  the  encomiastic  orations  ofTheo- 
dorni  and  Nicclas  are  ecidence,  and  ve  further 
have  a  direct  statement  on  the  part  of  the  latter 
(§  2)  to  the  elTect  that  the  fettiral  of  this  A]>oklle 
was  then  annually  celebrated. 

It  will  of  course  follow  fnm  what  has  been 
•aid  that  in  the  more  ancient  Sacrami-ntaries 
(».U.  those  of  Gelasius  and  Gregory)  in  their 
original  form  there  is  no  trace  of  a  fealival  of 
this  Apoatle,  nor  indeed  is  there  in  any  Lati 
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festival  was  held,  very  gr«t  direr^itT  exists  in 
ancient  UartTrologies  and  Calcndan':— thus  in 
the  Calendar  of  the  Byiautine  Church,  we  find 
on  June  11,  "  Bartholomew  and  Bnmabns,"  while 
on  August  25  is  the  "Translation  of  Barnattas 
the  Apostle  and  Titus  the  Apostle  :  "  the  Arme- 
nians held  the  feast  on  February  2o  and  December 
8,  ai  may  be  seen  in  the  two  Calendars  gh-rn 
by  Assemani  («iW.  Or.  vol.  iii.  part  2,  p,  645). 
liie  Ethiopir  or  Abyssinian  Chnrch  again  com- 
memorates St.  Bartholomew  on  November  19 
and  June  17  (Ludolf  pp.  II,  31).  In  the  Arabian 
Calendar  the  name  occurs  several  tiroes,  6«me- 
itmea  alone,  sometimes  with  thi>  added  title 
nnrigr,  and  on  November  15  and  June  30,  with 
the  addition  A/^oitle  (Selden,  Ik  ^•/ntdn-t  IV- 
Irrum  Ehraeonm.  bk.  iii.  c.  15,  pp.  228,  243,  ed. 
Amsterdam,  1679).  It  Is  explained  In  the  Greek 
metrical  JS/itnnfn'ifes  that  the  one  day  <Jnne  11) 
commemomtes  the  martyrdom  irttnirf  vrai- 
puaati  l/i^tfara  BaiitiiXaiiaTiir ;  and  the  other 
(August  S.'i).  the  finding  of  the  relies,  air  rixvr 
eliraii  wIjimtii  KafttXiiiuat  t^ivpiiv — on  whiHl 
latter  day  several  Calendars  associale  him  with 
Hamahas  c.  q.  in  the  Ficlorial  Moscow  Calendar 
preliied  by  Papebroch,  together  with  the  pre- 
ceding, tn  the  A.-tn  Smrtomm  for  May,  vol.  I. 
Cf.  Aaaemani  Cahitdariian  Ercltsiae  Unifttriae, 
vol.  vi.  pp.  420,  S41. 

Tha  ancient  Latin  Martvrology  which   bcara 
the   name   ot*  St.  Jerome  follows  the  Greek  in 
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the  double  announcement,  nnd  on  Jane  13  in 
"In  Perside  natalis  8.  Bartholomaei  Apottoir;" 
on  Augnst  24,  "  In  India  natalia  S.  BarthnloaiiFi 
Apostoii  "  (vol.  xi.  463,  472).  The  Uler  Msr- 
tyrologies  content  themselves  with  a  notice  m 
August  24  or  25:  for  example,  those  of  Brir 
(Migne.  P,itr.  Lai.  iciv.  604),  and  the  ampliiiea- 
tioD  of  this  by  Floras  (■«.  1015),  of  Rabanai 
Haurui  (fl.  ci.  1IS4),  of  Wandelbert  (ft.  ciii. 
608),  of  Ado  (U.  ciiiii.  167,  33SX  and  of  Pso- 
ardus  (ib.  ciiiv.  393). 

We  subjoin  the  notice  of  the  day  as  girpo  ia 
the  HetHcal  Martyrology  of  Wandelbert, 

"  BsrtboloniieuB  n 
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Aeollain  l.lpaT* 
With  ivgard  to  the  relative  importance  of  tbii 
festival,  Binterim  (Z'^ahcin/yiniCT,  i.  Ub) 
refers  to  Schutting,  nbo  give*  an  eitract  from  in 
old  English  Uissal  which  contained  a  special  pre- 
face for  St.  Bartholomew's  day,  and  he  adds  tlm 
before  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century  thii 
festival  was  viewed  in  England  as  of  coasidera'ile 
importance.  It  it  not  certainly  known  whethrt 
the  vigil  is  coeval  with  the  festival ;  in  molt 
Caleni^TS,  however,  drawn  up  before  the  middle 
of  the  tenth  century  the  vigil  is  wanting,  vliilr 
it  is  marked  in  later  ones. 

We  have  already  called  attention  to  the  f..* 
that  the  date  of  the  rise  of  this  festival  is  sudi 
as  to  preclude  it£  appearance  in  the  ancicat 
Roman  Siicmmcntaries  ia  their  original  form. 
In  the  various  later  accretions,  however,  of 
Grepory'a  Sacramentary,  is  a  collect,  &c.,  for  this 
day  (said  Grst  to  occnr  in  the  Cod.  Gemeliceasii, 
of  about  the  year  1000  A.D.)  on  which  the 
collect  of  our  own  prayer  book  ia  based.  (Uigat 
ratrol.  luviii.  138.) 

The  name  of  Bartholomew  has  apparently  not 
been  a  favourite  with  the  writers  of  pKudoay- 
mous  litei'atui'e.  Traces,  however,  of  writings 
bearing  his  name  are  not  altc^ether  wanlinj. 
Thus  Jerome  {PnJ.  in  Cumm.  ia  S.  Uatt.  init. 
vol.  vii.  17)  refers  to  an  apocryphal  gupel 
bearing  the  aame  of  Bartholomew,  doubtless  the 
soma  condemned  by  a  Council  held  at  Rome  id 
the  episcopate  of  Gelasius,  "Evangelium  Douiiat 
BarlholoDmei  A|>ostuli  apocryphum "  (Ulgae 
PatnA.  lii.  162)  and  this  also  may  be  that  n< 
ferred  to  by  the  I'seudo-Dionysiua  Areopagitn. 
Qtrv  ToDv  b  fitTas  Ba^eA4^7«fs  pnoi,  wu 
raWhy  rh'  ettXayiay  ilnu  aol  iXaxiimir  tti 
'h  tifaYyfXior  vXaTif  icol  fiiya,  fro]  oMii  ffv»- 
'iTfuutirtriMyitiat  l^evlogia,t.  I  §  3).  Kinallv. 
n  the  AjxaMic  Consiaulioiu  (lib.  viii.  cc  19, 
'.(.<)  is  given  under  the  name  of  the  .\postle  Ikr- 
thotomew  the  reguhlion  as  to  the  appoinlment 
if  Deacones.scs.  [B.  S.] 

BASH-,  LITUKGY  OF.    [Litueov.] 

BASIL.  (1)  Holy  Father  and  Confett"r 
nnderLeo  the  Iconoclast;  commemoratal  Feb. '^ 
(«./.  BvtflHt.). 

•"•  '■  esbyter 

irated  March  23  {Gil.  i 

,  ,  .hop  of  Parium,  is  commemorated  u 
"  Holy  Father  and  Coniesscr,"  April  12  (Cot 

(4)  Bishop  of  Amssca,  martyr  under  Licinius, 
April  12  (CW.  Bgt.). 


BASILK13S 


BATH 
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(5)  Hie  Great,  Bishop  of  Caesarea  in  Cappa- 
dociik,  commemorated  June  14  {Mart.  lUmu.  Vet.) ; 
May  23  {Mart,  ffieron.) ;  Jan.  1  {Cal,  Byzant.) ; 
.Nor.  12  (GiL  Annciu) ;  Ter  6  =  Jan.  1  (Cal. 
Ghiup.).  A  standing  iigore  of  St.  Basil,  after 
andeat  precedents,  is  giren  in  the  Benedictine 
(•iitioD  of  his  works ;  a  head  in  Spizelius's  Aca- 
(Lmia  Vetus  Christiy  and  in  Acta  ^S.  June,  torn, 
ii.  p.  93»>.  [C] 

BASILEUS.  (1)  Martjr  ai  Rome  under 
GAliienos ;  commemorated  Narch  2  (Mart.  Bom. 

(2)  **In  Antiochia  Basillei  et  aliorum  xxx 
DirtfTum"  Dec  22  (MaH.  Hieron.),  [C] 

BASIUANL  [See  Dkt.  of  Chr.  Biogr. 
Art.  Basilics.] 

BASILICA  (sc  ott/o,  aedes).    This  word  in 
it»  classical  acceptation  signifies  a  hall  suited  fur 
ur  emplojred  as  a  court  of  justice  or  a  place  of 
ni€«tiDg.  Such  buildings,  often  of  great  size  and 
.*{.i«inlour,  existed   in  every  Roman  city ;   they 
were  astully  oblong  in  plan,  sometimes  with, 
ft'mctiines  without  ranges  of  columns  dividing 
tbe  space  into  a  nave  and  aisles ;  at  one  end  was 
Maally  a  semi-circular  apse  (v.  Diet,  of  Greek 
a?d  Roman  Asitiq.,  Art.  ^  Baailiai ; '  Bunsen,  Die 
luailiken  dei  Christ.  Boms.).    When  Christianity 
bei^une  the  religion  of  the  state,  these  buildings 
ftcre  found  to  be  so  well  adapted  to  the  cele- 
iiration  of  pahlic  worship  that  some  were  by 
^me  slight  modifications  fitted  and  used  for  thii 
piir{K>st,  and  the  new  buildings  constructed  ex- 
l-ressly  to  serve  as  churches  were  built  almost 
3u:Ter^ly  on  tlie  same  model.     Hence  basilica 
time  t«  be  used  in  the  sense  of  church  by  the 
writ-ers  of  the  fourth  and  later  centuries  without 
MT  regard  for  the  form  or  size  of  the  building. 
iUrlier  writers  use  "  dominicum  "  in  Latin,  or 
Kuotaxhv   in    Greek,    and    some    other     names 
[Cni'Ecii].      Eusebius,   in  his    account   of  the 
church  built  by  Constantine  at  Jerusalem,  calls 
it  i  jSoo-iAcios  yccl^s,    and   the  nave  fiaaikfios 
ohos.    The   use    of   the    word   "  basilica "  as 
ta>iHLiag  a  church  seems  to  have  arisen  gradu- 
ally, lor  the  anonymous  pilgrim  who,  in  333, 
vrote  an  itinerary  from  Bordeaux  to  Jerusalem, 
when  be  says  that  a  ''  basilica  "  had  been  built 
At  th«  Holy   Sepulchre   by    Constantine,    adds 
the  explanation,  *•  id  est  dominicum."     Mabillon 
i'fp.  fc&t^iHm.,  t.  ii.  p.  355)  says  that  it  has  been 
nti^tkciorily  shown  that  in  the  writings  of  au- 
thors who  wrote  in  Gaul  in  the  6th  and  7th  cen- 
^■irki  "bftMlica"  is  to  be  understood  as  meaning 
tile  church  of  a  convent,  cathedral  and  parish 
churches  being  called  *•  ecclesiae ;"  the  writers  of 
«tb«r  or^untries  do  not  olwerve  this  distinction. 

Scren  churches  at  Rome — S.  Pietro  in  Vati- 
ciQo,  S.  Giovanni  Laterano,  Sta.  Maria  Maggiore, 
Su.  Crooe  in  Gerusalemme,  S.  Paolo  fuor  le 
Muia,  S.  Lorenzo  in  Agro  Veranp,  and  S.  Sebas- 
tian—^re  styled  basilicas  by  pre-eminence  and 
«ajo7  certain  honorific  privileges. 

Ba^ilicula  Is  used  by  St.  Paulinus  {Epist.  xii- 
c-i  ^<:rum)  and  by  Avitus  Vicnnensis  {Epist.  vi.) 
I"r  a  chapel  or  oratory. 

The  word  basilica  is  found  iu  the  Salic  Law 
vtit.  58.  c  3,  4,  and  5)  in  the  sense  of  a  monu- 
n«Qt  erected  over  a  tomb,  apparently  the  tomb 
"fa  person  of  high  rank.  With  the  Franks  they 
•Appear  to  hnve  bo<»n  constructed  of  wood,  sis 
nwotion  is  made  of  their  being  burnt.     Ciampini 


has  engraved  (  Vet.  Mon.,  t.  i.  tab.  xlv.)  two  mo- 
numents which  in  his  time  existed  in  the  portico 
of  S.  Lorenzo  in  Agro  Yerano  at  Rome,  which 
he  conceives  to  have  been  basilicae  or  basiliculae. 
One  may  be  described  as  a  model  of  a  temple 
with  four  pilasters  on  each  side,  and  without  a 
eel  la.  It  has  a  somewhat  elegant  and  almost 
classical  character.  The  other  would  seem  to 
have  been  only  the  lower  part  of  a  monument ; 
it  has  three  fluted  pilasters  in  front,  with  an 
open  space  behind  them.  These  pilasters  carry 
a  base  of  many  mouldings  of  somewhat  classical 
character,  upon  which  rest  the  bases  of  two  plain 
pilasters.  Ciampini  gives  no  hint  as  to  the  date 
of  these  monuments. 

Tombstones  of  very  early  date  may  be  found, 
in  which  the  top  is  ridged  like  the  roof  of  a 
house  and  carved  with  an  imitation  of  tiles  or 
shingles;  one  (engraved  in  Fosbroke's  EricycL 
of  Antiq,f  vi.  1,  p.  132)  at  Dewsbury,  in  York- 
shire, may  be  as  early  as  the  7th  or  8th  century. 
Tombs  in  the  form  of  chapels  of  early  date  still 
remain  in  Ireland  (Petric,  Bound  Towers  and 
Architecture  of  Ireland,  p.  454),  and  did  exist  at 
lona,  and  probably  at  Glastonbury  and  elsewhere, 
such  structures  are  no  doubt  instances  of  what 
the  Salic  Law  calls  "basilicae"  [Tomb]. 

The  word  Basilica  is  used  in  the  Vulgate  (js.  g. 
2  Chron.  vi.  13)  for  the  court  of  the  Temple; 
hence  Christian  writers  occasionally  use  the 
expression  "  basiliui  ecclcsiae,''  as  equivalent 
(seemingly)  to  the  Atrium  or  fore-court  of  a 
church.  (Binterim's  Denkiciirdigkeiten,  iv.  i. 
24.)  [A.  N.] 

BASILICLES.  (1)  Martyr  at  Rome,  with 
Rogatus  and  othei*s,  under  Aurelian;  comme- 
morated June  10  {Mart.  Bom.  Vet.). 

(2)  Martyr,  with  Polymachus  and  othei-s, 
under  Diocletian,  June  12  {M.  JJieron,,  Bedae). 
This  saint  has  a  pro})er  collect,  &c.,  in  the 
Sacram.  Greg.  (p.  105),  "  pridie  Idus  Junii,"  i.e. 
June  1 2,  with  Cyrinus,  Nabor,  and  Nazarius.  An- 
tiphon  in  the  Gregorian  Lih.  Antiph.  p.  699.  [C] 

BASILTDIANS.  [See  JWc*.  o/ CAr.  5t 0*7.  Art. 
Basilides.] 

BASILISCXJS,  martyr  under  Muximian,  A.D. 
308 ;  commemorated  May  22  {Cat.  Byzant.) ; 
March  3  {3f.  Bom.  Vet.).  [C] 

BASILISSA,  wife  of  Julian,  martyr  at  An- 
tioch,  A.D.  296;  commemorated  June  9  {Mart. 
Bom.  }'et.)\  May  20  {Mart.  I/ieron.);  March  3 
{CaL  Byzant.)',  Nov.  25  {Cal.  Armen.).       [C] 

BA6ILLA.  (1)  Virgin-martyr  at  Rome  un- 
der Gallienus;  commemorated  May  20  {Mart. 
Bom.  Vet.^  Hieron.^  Bedae). 

(2)  Commemorated  Aug.  26  {M.  Hieron.). 

(8)  In  Antioch,  Nov.  23  {M.  Hieron.).      [C] 

BASKET.  *  [Canistrum.] 

B  ASSU8.    (1)  Saint  of  Africa,  Natalc,  March 
19  (J/.  Bedae). 
(2)  Saint,  Natalc,  Oct.  20  {^f.  Bedae). 
(8)  In  Heraclea,  Nov.  20  {Mart.  Hieron.).  [C] 

BATH.  Baths  in  the  earlier  Christian  cen- 
turies were  in  such  frequent  use,  that  they  were 
almost  necessary  adjuncts  to  houses  of  a  superior 
class.  Moreover,  a  practice  existed  that  cate- 
chumens should  bathe  before  baptism,  and  priests 
on  the  eve  of  certi&in  festivals  and  other  occa- 
sions. We  therefore  find  that  baths,  Aovrfi^, 
are  mentioned  among  the  adjuncts  of  the  Church 
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of  the  Twelye  Apostles,  built  by  Constantine  at 
CoDstaDtiDople  (Euieb.,  ViL  Const.,  1.  ir.  c  59). 
They  are  also  mentioned  in  the  Codex  Tkeod^ 
b.  IX.  tit.  4,  among  the  buildings  and  places  in- 
claded  within  the  precincta  of  churches. 

The  anonymous  pilgrim  of  Bordeaux,  who  was 
at  Jerusalem  c.  A.D.  333,  says  that  a  "  balneum  " 
was  placed  behind  the  basilica,  built  by  Constan- 
tine over  the  Sepulchre  of  our  Lord,  but  as  he 
adds  the  words  '*ubi  infantes  larantur,"  it  is 
probable  that  he  speaks  of  a  baptistery,  or  of 
the  piscina  of  a  baptistery. 

The  Lib,  Pontif.  frequently  mentions  baths  in 
connexion  with  churches.  Pope  Hilarius  (a.d. 
461-467),  we  are  told,  built  the  «' balneum  "of 
St.  Stephen,  and  in  the  life  of  Pope  Hadrian  I. 
(772-795)  mention  is  made  of  a  bath  at  the  La- 
teran  palace,  and  of  another  near  St.  Peter's ;  at 
this  last  we  are  told  the  poor  who  came  to  receire 
alms  at  £aster  were  accustomed  to  bathe.  Some- 
times these  baths  were  made  sources  of  profit, 
as  Pope  Damasus  (a.d.  367-385)  is  stated  to  hare 
built  or  given  a  bath  near  the  "  titulus,"  S.  Lo- 
renso  in  Damaso  (which  he  had  created),  which 
bath  yielded  27  solidi.  Martigny  {Diet,  des 
Antiq.  ChrH.)  mentions  other  instances  of  bishops, 
— as  St.  Victor  of  Rarenna,  in  the  6th  century,  and 
Auastasins  II.  of  Paria — who  erected  or  adorned 
b.iths  for  the  clergy;  and  in  the  7th,  of  St.  Aguel- 
lus  of  Naples,  who  made  an  ordinance  obliging 
thiY  priests  under  his  authority  to  bathe  on  cer- 
tain days,  and  made  a  foundation  to  furnish  them 
with  soap  at  Christmas  and  Easter.  Certain  hot 
baths  at  Pozzuoli  he  states  arc  still  known  as 
"  fons  episcopi." 

In  an  enclosure  near  the  apse  of  the  ruined 
church  of  S.  Stefano,  in  Via  liitina,  near  Rome, 
discovered  in  the  year  1858,  is  a  small  reservoir 
(v.  woodcut  under  CtiUKCH),  which  has  been  con- 
sidered to  have  been  a  bath.  It  seems,  however, 
p  >8sible  that  it  may  have  been  the  pi(»cina  of  a 
baptistery,  or,  if  the  area  in  which  it  stands  was 
the  atrium  of  the  church,  the  place  of  the  foun- 
tain or  cantharus.  [A.  N.] 

BATHING.  The  common  use  of  baths 
throus;hout  the  Roman  Empire  presented  to 
Christian  converts  a  special  difficulty  and  danger. 
The  habits  of  the  time  had  given  a  marked  pre- 
ference to  the  thermae  or  hot-air  baths  such  as 
we  now  know  as  *'  Turkish,"  and  neither  these 
nor  the  balneae  (swimming  or  plunge  baths)  were 
to  be  had  in  their  own  houses.  To  give  these 
up  was  to  sncriHce  comfort,  and,  it  might  be, 
health,  and  yet  to  go  to  them  was  in  many  cases 
to  run  the  lisk  of  moral  contamination.  The 
feeling  of  the  older  Romans,  which  hindered  even 
a  grown-up  son  from  bathing  with  his  father 
(Cic.  I)e  Off.  i.  35 ;  Valer.  Max.  ii.  17),  had  died 
out,  and  in  the  thermae  of  all  large  cities  were 
to  be  found  crowds  of  men  and  boys,  frequently 
of  women  also,  sitting  naked  in  the  tepid irium  or 
Laconicum.  It  lies  in  the  nature  of  things  that 
in  a  society  corrupt  as  was  that  of  the  Empire, 
this,  even  without  the  last-named  enormity,  must 
have  brought  with  it  many  evils,  foul  speech  and 
fouler  acts.  It  might  have  seemed  at  first,  as  if 
those  who  were  seeking  to  lead  a  purer  life  would 
have  had  to  renounce  the  habit  altogether,  as 
they  renounced  the  obscenities  of  the  mimes, 
and  the  ferocities  of  gladiatorial  shows. 

It  is  noticeable,  however,  that  the  rigorism  of 


early  Christian  life  never  reached  this  poitt. 
Doubtless,  in  every  city,  there  were  establish- 
ments  of  different  grades,  and  the  Christian  coaM 
choose  those  which  were  conducted  with  greater 
decency.  Probably,  too,  before  long,  as  the  em- 
ployment  was  not  a  forbidden  one,  Christisiu 
would  be  found  to  enter  on  it  and  reform  itsevik 
The  public  baths  at  Rome  which  were  established 
by  emperors  or  placed  under  magisterial  oontnrl. 
were  free  from  the  grosser  evils  of  the  mixture  of 
the  two  sexes ;  and  it  is  recorded  to  the  hoooor 
of  many  of  the  emperors  who  were,  more  or  lesk. 
under  the  influence  of  a  higher  culture,  that  ther 
sought  to  check  them.  Hadrian  (Spartianns,  p. 
25),  Antoninus  Pius  (Julius  Capit.  p.  90),  AWi- 
ander  Severus  (Lamprid.  c.  42),  are  all  named  as 
having  taken,  steps  to  put  down  the  Uxtacra 
tnixta,  which  were  so  flagrant  an  outrage  on  ill 
natural  decency.  As  it  is,  though  the  practice, 
like  most  others  in  the  common  routine  of  life,  is 
but  little  noticed  unless  where  its  acoompaniment 
calls  for  censure,  we  find  traces  enough  to  show 
that  the  roost  devout  Christians  did  not  think  it 
necessary  to  abstain  from  the  public  bath.  It 
was  in  the  **  baths"  of  Ephesus  that  St.  John 
encountered  Cerinthus  (Euseb.  if.  £,  ilL  38). 
Tertullian,  with  all  his  austerity,  acknowledged 
that  bathing  was  necessary  for  health,  and  that 
he  practised  it  himself  (ApoL  c.  xlii.)  Clemeot 
of  Alexandria  (Paedag.  iii.  c.  9),  lays  down  rules, 
half  medical  and  half  moral,  for  its  use.  It 
formed  part  of  the  complaints  of  the  Christian.* 
of  Lugdunum  and  Vienna,  and  was  mentioned  bv 
them  as  the  first  sign  of  the  change  for  the 
worse  in  their  treatment,  that  they  were  ex- 
cluded from  the  public  baths  (Euseb.  ff.  K  v.  IX 
Augustine  narrates  how  on  his  mother's  death, 
led  by  the  popularly  accepted  et^noaology  of 
/iciAayciby  (as  if  from  /SdXAccr  Avfov)  he  had 
gone  to  the  thermae  to  assuage  his  sorrow,  and 
fouud  it  fruitless  ("ncque  enim  exsndavit  de 
corde  meo  rooeroris  amaritudo.**  Con/eat.  ix.  3*2). 
The  old  evils,  however,  in  spite  of  the  reforming 
Empire,  continued  to  prevtdl,  probably  in  wor^e 
forms  in  the  provinces  than  in  the  capital. 
Epiphanius  mentions  Aourpi  hf^p^yv^a  as  com- 
mon among  the  Jews  of  his  time  (Haer.  30). 
Clement  describes  the  mixture  of  the  sexes  a» 
occurring  in  the  daily  life  of  Alexandria  {Faedag. 
iii.  5);  Cyprian  ha  in  that  of  Carthage  (de  CuH. 
Virg.  p.  73) ;  Ambrose  as  in  that  of  If  ilan  (de 
Off.  i,  18);  and  both  plead  against  it  with  an 
earnestness  which  shows  that  it  was  a  danger 
for  Christians  as  well  as  heathens.  Even  those 
whose  sense  of  shame  led  them  to  avMd  the 
more  public  exposure,  submitted  to  the  gaxe 
and  the  cares  of  male  attendants  (Clem.  Al.  /.  c). 
It  is  even  more  startling  to  find  that  it  was 
necessary,  afler  the  conversion  of  the  Emfare,  to 
forbid,  under  pain  of  deposition,  the  clergy  of  all 
orders  from  frequenting  baths  where  the  sexes 
were  thus  mingled  (C.*^Laod.  c  30 ;  a  Trull,  r. 
77).  Offending  laymen  were  in  like  manner  to 
come  under  sentence  of  excommunication.  Gra- 
dually the  better  feeling  prevailed,  and  the  Una- 
era  mixta  fell  into  a  disrepute  like  that  of  houses 
of  ill  fame.  It  was  reckoned  a  justifiable  caQ.*« 
of  divorce  for  a  wife  to  have  been  seen  in  one 
(Cod.  Justin.  V.  tit.  17  de  BejnuL). 

Another  aspect  of  the  practice  remains  to  be 
noticed.  Traces  meet  us  hero  and  there  of  a  di.>- 
tinctly  liturgical  use  of  bathing,  analt^us  to  the 
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ablations  of  Jewish  worshippers  and  priests,  as 

prt^limioarv  to  M>lemn  religious  acts,  and,  in  parti- 

rnUr,  to  baptism.    The  practice  existed  among  the 

}r'jaeaes(Ji36efh,  Vit  c  2),  and  there  may  probably 

hf  a  rtter^Dce  to  it  in  the  **  washed  with  pare 

v^ter"  of  Heb.  x.  22.    TertuUian  (de  Orat  c 

xi.)  coodenins  as  superstitions  what  he  describes 

.IS  the  common  custom  (**  plerique  superstitiose 

ruraat")  of  washing    the   whole    body   before 

<T«nr  act  of  prayer.     In  Western  Africa  there 

VM  a  yet  stranger  usage,  which  Augustine  cha- 

ntt  t>;riies  as  '*  pagan,"  of  going  to  the  sea  on  the 

VfXsi  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  and  bathing  as  in 

hi>  honour  (jSerm,  cxciv.  de  Temp.  23).     As  pre- 

pcintory  to  baptism,  it  was,  however,   recog- 

fii^i.    The  catechumens  who  were  to  be  admit- 

ivA  at  Easter  had  during  the  long  quadragesimal 

fi^t  abstained  from  the  use  of  the  bath;  and 

there  was  some  risk  in  such  cases,  when  large 

Qumbers  were  gathered  together  for  baptism  by 

immersion,  and  stripped  in  the  presence  of  the 

Cbnrch,  of  an  uncleanliness  which  would  have 

[•een  offi^nsive  both  to  sight  and  smell.     Here, 

thtrefore,  the  bath  was  brought  into  use  (August. 

Lt-ist.  54),    and    the  balneator  attended   with 

hii  itrigHy  and  his  flask  of  oil  and  his  towels, 

4fter  the  ttsual  £ishion  (Zeno  Veron.  Inmt  ad 

hht.  xi.).    It  may  be  noted,  as  implied  in  this, 

!hat  the  employment  was  among  those  which 

it  vas  not  unlawful  for  Christians  to  engage  in. 

It  ITU  probably  for  this  purpose,  as  well  as  for 

th«  tM  of  priests   before  they  celebrated   the 

tiucharist,  that  Constant  ine  constructed    baths 

vithin  the  precincts  of  the  great  church  which 

b«  bailt  at  Constantinople  (Euseb.   Vit.  Const, 

ir.  59),  and  that  they  were  recognised  as  import- 

act,  if  not  essential,  appendages   to  the  more 

^t:itely  churches,  and  were  entitled  to  the  same 

l-ririliygea  of  asylum  (Corf.  Theodos.  ix.  tit.  45). 

Ivpesaiid  bishops  followed  the  imperial  example, 

.loi  constructed  baths  in  Rome,  in  Pavia,  in  Ra- 

TfDQa,  and  in  Naples.     A  full  account  of  their 

itructnre  and  use  is  to  be  found  in  Sidon.  Apol- 

Iioar.  Epp.  ii.  2.     (Comp.  the  monograph  De 

i-vris  Christianonim  bcUneis,  by  Paciandi.    Rome, 

17o8.)  [E.  H.  P.] 

BAVO,  Saint,  of  Ghent  (died  653),  Natale, 
CK  1  {Mart.  B€(dae,  Adonis  in  Appendice).  In 
the  Reims  MS.  of  the  Gregorian  Sacramentary, 
the  oonmiemoration  of  SS.  Baro,  Germanus,  and 
Vedast,  is  joined  with  that  of  St.  Remigius.  [C] 

BEADLB.  [Ang.  Sax.  Bydel,  a  messenger.] 
An  inferior  officer  of  the  Church  answering  to  the 
modem  beadle.  Is  possibly  referred  to  in  a  Canon 
of  the  Council  of  Chaloedon  (A.D.  451)  under  the 
oaae  of  wapofioifdpun.  In  the  Roman  Church 
the  officer  was  called  mansionarius.  By  Gregory 
the  Great  he  is  also  styled  Cnstos  Ecclesiae — whose 
I'ibi&eas  it  was  to  light  the  lamps  or  candles  of 
the  church.  Later  critics,  however,  hare  giren  a 
different  interpretation  of  wopofxovdpios.  Thus, 
Ja^tellns  explains  it  by  '<  Tillicus,"  a  bailiff  or 
stevard  of  the  lands ;  and  Bishop  Beveridge  (Not. 
in  One  Ckaked.  c  2)  styles  him  **  rerum  eccle- 
autiearum  administrator,"  which  would  have 
the  same  meaning  (Bingham,  UL  13).      [D.  B.] 

BEARDS.  The  practice  of  the  clergy  in 
lUcient  times  in  respect  of  wearing  beards  was 
la  conformity  with  the  general  custom.  I-ong 
i>air  and  baldness  by  shaving  being  alike  in  ill- 
rcpule  as  unseemly  peculiarities,  the  clergy  were 


required  to  observe  a  becoming  moderation  be- 
tween either  extreme.  To  this  effect  is  tho 
Canon  of  the  4th  Council  of  Carthage — Clericus 
nee  comam  nutri'xt  nee  barbam  radat.  The  con- 
trary practice,  however,  having  obtained  in  the 
later  Roman  Church,  it  has  been  contended  by 
Bellarmine  and  others,  that  the  word  radat  was  an 
interpolation  in  the  Canon.  But  this  allegation 
has  been  disproved  by  Savaro,  on  the  testimony 
of  the  Vatican  and  many  other  manuscripts :  and 
it  appears  further,  from  one  of  the  Epistles  of 
Sidonius  (lib.  iv.  Ep.  24),  ihat  in  his  time  it  was 
the  custom  of  the  Prench  bishops  to  wear  short 
hair  and  long  beards :  his  friend  Maxim  us  Pala- 
tinus,  who  had  become  a  clergyman,  being  thus 
described — "  Habitus  viro,  gradus,  pudor,  color, 
sermo  religiosus:  turn  coma  brcvis,  barba  pro- 
iixa,**  &c.  (Bingham,  b.  vi.  c.  iv.)  [D.  B.] 

BEASTS,  IN  SYMBOLISM.  [Symbolism.] 

BEATITUDES.  In  the  Liturgy  of  St. 
Chrysostom,  the  Beatitudes  (jiaKopurfioiy  are 
ordered  to  be  sung  by  the  choir  on  Sundays, 
instead  of  the  thii^  Antiphon  (Danters  Codex 
LiturgicuSf  iv.  343 ;  Nenle's  Eastern  Ch.y  Itttrod. 
390).  Goar  {Euchoiogion)  seems  to  have  been 
uncertain  of  the  meaning  of  the  word,  or  of  the 
practice  of  the  Church ;  for  he  writes  that  these 
fuucofna-fioi  are  **hymni  sanctorum  beatitudtnis 
memoriam  recolentes  ;  vel  potius  eae  beatitudines 
de  quibus  S.  Matthaei  V. ;  vel  tandem  pia 
viventium  vota  pro  defunctorum  requie."  Dr. 
Neale  takes  them,  no  doubt  rightly,  for  the 
Beatitudes  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.      [C.j 

BEATBIX,  martyr ;  commemorated  July  29 
{Mart.  Jiom.  Vet.,  Bedae).  The  Mart.  Bieron. 
has  under  July  29  "  Veatrix ;"  July  28,  "  Bea- 
trix ;'*  and  again  "Beatrix,"  July  30.  The 
Corbey  MS.  of  the  Sacram,  Greg,  has  a  comme- 
moration of  S.  Beatrix  (with  S.  Felix  and  others) 
on  July  29.  Antiphon.  in  Lib.  Antiph.  p.  704.  [C] 

BELFRY  (High-German,  Bercvrit,  Bervrit, 
a  tower  for  defence;  Low-Latin,  bertefredum^ 
battefredum,  belfredum,  &c. ;  Italian,  bet tif redo,  a 
sentry-box  on  a  tower;  Old  French,  berfroi; 
Mod.  French,  beffroi;  Eag.  belfry,  the  corrupt 
etymology  of  which  has  limited  the  application, 
see  Wedgwood's  Diet,  of  Eng,  Etymology,  i.  142). 
The  place  in  which  bells  hang.  Berftedum  is 
also  found  used  for  the  structure  of  timber  on 
which  a  bell  is  hung,  in  German  Qlockenstuhl. 
In  common  parlance  belfry  and  its  equivalents 
are  used  for  the  whole  tower  in  which  bells 
hang. 

The  earliest  examples  of  bell-towers  connected 
with  churches  appear  to  be  those  of  Ravenna : 
that  of  S.  Francesco  Hiibsch  attributes  to  the 
beginning  of  the  6th  century,  and  those  of  S. 
Giovanni  Battista  and  S.  Apollinare  in  Classe  to 
the  middle  or  latter  part  of  the  same  century. 
Of  the  towers  at  Rome  he  thinks  that  those  of 
Sta.  Pudenziana  and  S.  Lorenzo  in  Lucina  may 
be  in  part  at  least  of  the  7th ;  but  no  docu- 
mentary notice  of  bell-towers  has  been  found 
earlier  than  that  in  the  JAh.  Pontif.  of  the 
"turris"  built  by  Pope  Stephen  III.  (a.d.  768- 
772)  at  St.  Peter's,  in  which  he  placed  three 
bells  "to  call  together  the  clergy  and  people 
to  the  service  of  Clod."  (This  passage  is  given 
by  Ducange,  but  does  not  appear  in  all  editions 
of  the  Lib.  PwUif.)    Pope  Leo  IT.,  the  same 
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book  informs  us,  bailt  a  campanile  at  S.  Andrea 
Apostolo,  and  placed  there  a  bell  with  a  brazen 
hammer.  [A.  N.] 

BELL,  BOOK,  AND  CANDLE,  [Ex- 
communication.] 

BELLS.  I.  Names  of  Bells, — ^The  name  cam.' 
panum  or  campana  is  commonly  said  to  have  been 
given  to  bells,  because  they  were  invented  by 
PaoUinns  of  Nola  in  Campania.  PauUinus,  how- 
ever, who  more  than  once  describes  churches, 
never  mentions  bells,  and  the  more  probable  sup- 
position is,  that  bells  in  early  times  were  cast 
fVom  Gampanian  brass,  which  Pliny  (^Nat,  Hist 
xxxir.  8)  describes  as  the  best  for  such  a  purpose, 
and  so  received  the  name  campana  or  campanwn» 
The  word  ndla  can  scarcely  be  derived  from  the 
citv  Nola,  and  is  perhaps  imitative  of  the  sound, 
like  the  English  «'  knoll." 

The  woi-d  which  we  have  in  the  form  dock 
(compare  Irish  clog^  French  cJoche^  Germ,  glocke) 
was  adopted  in  later  Latin,  both  in  the  neuter  form 
doccum  ( Vita  S,  Bcnifacii,  in  Act.  Sanct,  June, 
tom.  i.  p.  472)  and  the  feminine  clocca  (Bonifacii 
Fpistt,  9  et  75);  the  latter  is  the  usual  form. 
The  "  Anonymus  Thuanus,"  quoted  by  Binterim 
{Denhto^rd.  iv.  1.  290)  ^ives  the  form  chqua  for 
a  turret-bell  (cloquam  tunns). 

Signum  (Ital.  segno,  old  French  seint,  whence 
tocsin)  is  the  roost  usual  word  for  a  church-bcU 
from  the  6th  century.  In  some  cases  it  appears 
to  designate  not  a  bell,  but  some  other  kind  of 
semantron.  (Ducange*s  Glossary^  s.  v. ;  Rosweyd, 
Vitae  Patrum,  Onomast,  s.  v.  p.  1056.) 

Small  bells,  such  as  were  rung  by  hand  in  the 
refectories  of  roon<isterics,  were  called  tintinna'- 
bula;  and  the  still  smaller  bells  which  were 
sometimes  appended  to  priestly  vestments,  were 
designated  ^nniola,  from  their  tinkling  sound. 
(Ducange*,  s.  v.)  Tintmnum  seems  to  have  been 
sometimes  used  for  a  larger  bell  (see  Tatwin, 
quoted  below). 

The  word  skella,  skilla,  scilla,  sqfHlla,  or  es- 
quilla  (Ital.  sqtUlla,  Germ,  schelle)  is  also  used  for 
a  small  bell :  see  below.  In  the  Tabuiarivm  of 
St.  Remi  (quoted  by  Ducange)  a  *'schilla  de 
metallo"  is  mentioned  as  well  as  '^signum 
ferreum." 

Other  designations  occasionally  found  are  aes, 
aeramentum,  leftes,  muta,  k^H^ov. 

II.  Use  of  Bells. — ^For  the  purpose  of  announcing 
meetings  of  Christians  in  times  of  persecution  a 
messenger  was  employed  [Cursor];  in  quiet 
times  future  services  were  announced  by  a  deacon 
in  time  of  divine  worship;  in  some  parts  of 
Africa  a  trumpet  seems  to  have  been  employed 
to  call  the  people  to  their  assemblies. 

After  the  time  of  Constantine  some  sonorous 
instrument,  whether  a  clapper  [Semantron]  or 
a  bell,  seems  to  have  been  generally  employed  to 
give  notice  of  the  commencement  of  Christian 
assemblies.  The  wonl  **  signum  "  in  Latin  writers 
is  probably  used  to  designate  both  these  instru- 
ments, and  it  is  not  always  easy  to  say  whic^  is 
intended.  Gregory  of  Tours  {Hist  Franc,  ii.  23, 
p.  73)  mentions  a  *^  signum  "  as  calling  monks  to 
matins,  in  the  time  of  Sidonius  Apollinaris ;  and 
elsewhere  (Be  Mirac.  8.  Martini,  ii.  45,  p.  1068) 
he  mentions  the  ^  signum  "  (signum  quod  com- 
moveri  solet)'as  if  it  were  something  swung  like  a 
bell.  So  Venantius  Fortunatus  (Ctirm.  ii.  10) 
speaks  of  the  "  signum  **  of  the  principal  church 


in  Paris  calling  to  prayer.  St  Colamba  is  nid,  in 
the  life  by  Cumineus  AIbus(^cla  SS,  J  unit,  torn, 
ii.  p.  188,  c.  10),  to  have  gone  into  the  churdi  whea 
the  bell  rang  (pulsante  campana)  at  midnight; 
and  Bede  {Hist.  Bed.  iv.  23)  mentions  that  at 
St.  Hilda's  death,  one  of  her  nuns  at  a  distance 
from  Whitby  heard  suddenly  the  well-known 
sound  of  the  bell  which  roused  or  called  them  to 
prayer  when  one  departed  from  this  world.  These 
testimonies  seem  to  show  that  belU  of  coasiderable 
size  were  used  in  England,  at  least  in  convents, 
as  early  as  the  6th  century.  Tatwin,  archbishop 
of  Canterbury  (731-734)  in  aome  rerses  **  De 
Tintinno"  (Hook's  Archbishops,  i.  206)  speaks  of 
a  bell  *'  superis  suspensus  in  anris  "  hastening  the 
steps  of  the  crowd.  The  Uxcerptiones  attri- 
buted to  Egbert  (canon  ii.),  enjoin  **  nt  omm^Ji 
saoerdotes  horis  corapetentibus  diei  et  noctis  su- 
arum  sonent  ecdesiarum  signa." 

St.  Sturm  when  dying  (an.  779)  ordered  all 
the  bells  (gloggas)  of  his  convent  to  be  rung 
(£igil's  Vita  8.  8turmii,  c.  25,  in  Migne's  Patrd. 
cv.  443). 

In  Gaul  we  have  already  seen  that  *^  signa " 
were  used  as  early  as  the  6th  century.  At  a 
later  period,  Flodoard  (flist,  Jiemens,  ii.  12) 
tells  us  of  the  miraculous  silence  of  two  of  the 
bells  of  a  Gascon  church  in  which  St.  Rigobert 
(t749)  was  praving.  We  cannot,  of  course,  in- 
sist upon  all  tne  details  of  this  narrative  as  if 
they  were  literally  true,  but  the  account  shows 
at  any  rate  that  Flodoard  (about  950)  took  foi 
granted  that  in  the  8th  century  the  great 
churches  in  the  Gascon  territory  had  many  bells, 
which  wera  rung  at  certain  hours;  and  that 
even  country  churches  had  moi*e  than  one,  for 
the  two  silent  bells  had  been  stolen  iVom  a 
country  church ;  moreover,  the  bells  must  have 
been  of  considerable  size,  for  the  narrator  speaks 
expressly  of  their  loud  sound  (his  altisone  re- 
boantibus).  It  is  worth  observing,  too,  that  he 
uses  the  words  campanae^  nolae,  and  signa  as 
precisely  synonymous. 

By  the  time  of  Charles  the  Great,  in  &ct,  the 
use  of  church-bells  seems  to  have  become  comm(« 
in  the  empire.  Charles  encouraged  the  art  ot 
bell-founding,  and  entertained  bell-founders  at 
his  court.  Among  the  most  famous  of  these  was 
Tancho,  a  monk  of  St.  Gall,  who  cast  a  fine  bell  for 
the  great  church  at  Aachen.  (The  Monk  of  St. 
Gall  Be  Qestis  Cardi,  i.  31.)  He  asked  for  100 
pounds  of  silver  as  alloy  for  the  copper,  from 
which  we  infer  that  the  bell  may  have  weighed 
400  or  500  pounds. 

Bells  appear  to  have  been  held  in  especial  re- 
gaixl  by  the  Irish  ecclesiastics  of  the  fifth  and 
succeeding  centuries.  Their  bells  seem  to  have 
been  chiefly  hand-bells ;  but  Dr.  Petrie  (Routui 
Towers  of  Ireland,  p.  383)  says  that  "  it  is  per- 
fectly certain  that  bells  of  a  size  much  too 
large  for  altar-bells  were  abundantly  distributed 
by  St.  Patrick  in  Ireland,  as  apiiears  from  his 
oldest  lives."  Sinall  of  Cill  Airis,  in  the  tri- 
partite life  of  St.  Patrick  supposed  to  ha%'e 
been  originally  written  in  the  6th  century,  is 
called  oampanarius.  Hand-bells  are  preserved, 
which  are  attributed  to  Irish  Saints  or  ecclesi- 
astics from  the  5th  century  downwards.  They 
seem  to  have  been  reckoned  among  the  most 
necessary  insignia  of  a  bishop :  thus  in  the  an- 
notations of  Tlrechan,  in  the  Book  of  Armagh, 
we  are  told  that  Patrick  conferred  on  Fiac  the 
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defcree  of  a  ^islwp  and  ^ta  him  a  box  or  satchel 
maUiniBg  a  bell,  a  **  moBfiter  "  (i.  e.  a  relfqnaryX 
1  croxicr,  and  a  **  polairt "  or  ornamental  case 
for  a  book  (P^irie,  p.  336X    The  earliest  of  these 

bells  and  the  most  highly 
Tenerated  is  that  known 
as  the  'Clog-an-eadbachta 
Phatraic,'— «he  bell  of  the 
will  of  Patrick, — given  to 
the  church  of  Armagh  by 
St.  Colomba;  this  is  of 
qoadrangnlar  form,  of 
thick  sheet  iron,  six  inches 
high,  fire  inches  by  foar 
at  the  month  and  dimi- 
nishing npwardii,  with  a 
loop  at  the  top  for  the 
hand  (▼.  woodcut).  It  is 
kept  in  a  splendidly  oma- 
swQted  case,  made  for  it  between  A.D.  1091  and 
llit5. 

Msny  other  snch  bells  are  in  existence,  as  the 
Ml  of  St  Gall,  in  the  Treasury  of  the  church 
of  St.  Gall  in  Switzerland ;  the  bell  of  St. 
M(>sue  (d.  jLD.  624),  in  possession  of  the  Primate 
of  Ireland,  &c 

la  the  9th  century,  according  to  Dr.  Petrie 
(Kowd  Tmcers  of  Ireland,  p.  252),  the  quad* 
ruu^nUr  form  which  is  found  in  all  the  early 
ht\U  began  to  gire  way  to  the  circular.  The 
ckHt  bells  are  usually  of  iron,  but  one  of  bronze 
ia  tbe  collection  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy, 
which  has  been  ascribed  to  St.  Patrick,  in  con- 
sequence of  its  being  inscribed  with  the  name 
**  Pfttrici,"  is  of  bronze,  as  arc  some  others. 

Ib  the  East,  church-bells  were  of  later  intro- 
duction. No  mention  of  them  in  the  £Ast  ap- 
)<ean  to  occur  until  Orso,  duke  of  Venice,  towards 
the  end  of  the  9th  century,  gave  twelve  large 
Mis  of  brass  to  Michael  (or  Basil)  the  Greek 
emi^ror,  who  added  a  bell-tower  to  tbe  church 
«^  St  Sophia  at  Constantinople  for  their  re- 
feptioD.  (Baronius,  in  Augusti's  Handbwhj  i. 
m.)  [A.  N.]  and  [C] 

We  gather  from  the  above  examples  that  from 
the  $th  century  at  least  bells  were  used  in  the 
West  first  in  convents,  afterwards  in  churches 
generally,  to  summon  worshippers  to  the  various 
i^rrices,  and  to  give  notice  to  the  faithful  of  the 
(ossiog  away  of  one  of  the  brotherhood.  Details 
vf  tbe  manner  of  making  and  hanging  these  bells 
we  altogether  wanting. 

Beudes  these  uses,  we  find  that  bells  were 
Mciently  used  by  the  Western  Church  in  proces- 
sions. For  instance,  the  rubric  of  the  Mozarabic 
-^ww/  (p.  166,  ed.  Lesley)  directs  that  a  boy 
ria^Qg  a  hand-bell  (esquillam)  should  precede 
the  procession  which  bore  the  Eucharist  to  the 
Sf'pulchre  on  Maundy  Thursday. 
_  Another  ecclesiastical  use  of  small  bells  is  the 
j'»lloring: — Benedict  of  Aniane  (see  his  Life 
^•y  Ardo,  c  8,  in  Acta  SS,  Febr.  torn.  ii.  p.  612) 
or-i^re^i  a  tipiiih  to  be  rung  in  the  monlc's  dor- 
BiiU.rjr  before  the  tigntun  of  the  church  rang  for 
tie  nocturnal  *'  Hours." 

It  is  generally  agreed,  that  there  is  no  trace 
witkin  our  period  of  the  practice  of  ringing  either 
a  smll  bell  or  the  great  bell  of  the  church  at 
tbe  elefatioo  of  the  Host  The  ancient  Irish 
usd-bella  may  probaVly  hare  been  used  in  pro- 
«»sioQi,  or  in  monasteries  for  such  uses  as  those 
<l«*cribed  above. 


The  belief  that  the  ringing  of  bell^  whether 
the  great  bells  of  a  church  or  hand-bells,  tended 
to  dispel  storms  is  of  considerable  antiquity.  The 
origin  of  this  belief  is  traced  by  hagiographers  to 
St  Salaherga,  who  lived  in  the  beginning  of  the 
7th  century.  The  story  ia,  that  a  snoall  bell 
attached  to  the  neck  of  a  stag,  was  brought  from 
heaven  to  St  Salaherga,  for  the  relief  of  her 
daughter  Anstmdis,  who  was  terrified  at  thunder. 
This  belief  is  expressed  in  the  lines 

**  Relllquise  vanctae  Salabergae  et  campiuia  praesens 
Bxpellont  febres  et  Ipsa  tonitma  pellit" 

See  Mabillon's  Ada  SS,  Bened,  saec  ii.  p.  414 ; 
Bollandut  Acta  SS,  Sept  torn.  vi.  p.  517. 
This  supposed  property  of  dispelling  storms  is 
alluded  to  in  the  services  for  the  benediction  or 
^  baptism  "  of  bells. 

HI.  Benediction  of  Bells. — It  is  probable  that 
from  the  time  that  bells  first  became  part  of  the 
fiirniture  of  a  church,  they  were  subjected,  like 
other  church-furniture  and  ornaments,  to  some 
kind  of  consecration.  Forms  for  the  benediction 
of  a  church-bell  (Ad  eignwn  ecclesiae  henedioen" 
dimi)  are  found  in  the  Reims  and  the  Corbey 
MSS.  of  the  Gregorian  Sacramentary  (Sacyam. 
Qreg.  ed.  Menard,  p.  438)  to  the  following  effect 
After  the  benediction  of  the  water  to  be  used  in 
the  ceremony,  Psalms  145-150  (Vulg.),  were 
chanted;  meantime  the  bell  was  washed  with 
the  holy-water,  and  touched  with  oil  and  salt 
by  the  officiating  bishop,  who  said  at  the  same 
time  the  prayer,  beginning,  **Deus,  qui  per 
Moysen  legiferum  tubas  argenteas  fieri  praece- 
pisti;"  the  bell  was  then  wiped  with  a  napkin, 
and  the  Antiphon  followed,  *'  Vox  Domini  super 
aquas  "  (Ps.  xxiz.  3,  Vulg.) ;  the  bell  was  then 
touched  with  chrism  seven  times  outside  and 
four  times  inside,  while  the  prayer  was  said, 
"Omnipotens  sempiterne  Deus,  qui  ante  orcam 
Foederis,  &c;"  it  was  then  fumigated  with 
incense  within  and  without,  and  "  Viderunt  te 
aquae  "  (Ps.  Ixxvi.  16)  was  chanted ;  the  service 
concluded  with  the  collect  "  Omnipotens  Domi- 
nator  Christe,  quo  secundum  assumptionem 
carnis  dormiente  in  navi,"  &c.  Both  the  vert^es 
and  the  prayer  allude  to  the  supposed  power  of 
the  bell  to  calm  storms. 

The  office  Ad  s^um  ecclesiae  heixedioendum 
given  in  Egbert's  Jontifcal  (pp.  177  ff.  ed.  Sur-> 
tees  Society,  1853)  diifers  in  no  essentiiil  point 
from  the  Gregorian. 

The  custom  of  engraving  a  name  upon  a  boll 
is  said  by  Baronius  {Axmales^  an.  961,  c.  93)  to 
have  originated  with  Pope  John  XIII.,  who  con- 
secrated a  bell  and  gave  it  the  name  John.  This 
will  probably  be  accepted  as  sufficient  testimony 
to  the  fact,  that  the  custom  of  engraving  a  name 
on  a  bell,  in  connexion  with  the  ceremony  of  con- 
secration, did  not  arise  in  Italy  before  the  10th 
century.  It  is,  of  course,  possible  that  in  other 
countries,  as  in  Ireland,  it  may  be  of  earlier  date ; 
or  the  names  engraved  on  some  ancient  Irish  bells 
may  simply  indicate  ownership. 

In  Charles  the  Great's  capitulary  of  the  year 
789,  c.  18,  the  words  occur,  **  Ut  cloccae  non 
baptizentur."  As  it  is  almost  certain  that  some 
kind  of  dedication-rite  for  church-bclls  was 
practised  continuously  through  the  period,  we 
must  either  conclude  that  some  particular 
practice  in  the  matter — it  is  impossible  to  de- 
termine what — is  here  condemned  •  or  that  the 


"cIocch"  hera  intanded  wen  biod-belli  for 
domeiUc  Ma.  The  latter  loppositlon  it  Blreagth- 
entd  bj  the  bet  that  the  direction  immediate  I7 
foltan  in  tha  cnpituUry,  that  papen  ihould  not 
tie  huB):  on  polea  to  avert  hail ;  dearly  a  dooics- 
tic  superititioa.  (Bi  ate  rim,  Denheirdigkeitm 
iv.  1,  29«.)  The  conneiiou  inggtita,  that  tbCES 
"  cloecae  "  were  honu-belli  to  be  used  for  avert- 
ing I'onua.  See  the  legend  of  St.  SaiaUrga, 
above. 

IV'.  Literature.  N.  E^i^rs,  Dt  Origirtt  et 
Somint  Campanarvm  (Jena,  1684);  Di  Cam- 
pamrvm  MateHa  tt  Forma  (lb.  1685).  B. 
Wallerii  Dia.  Di  Cam/vnii  et  praetipvia  mmm 
Utibv  (Holm.  1694).  F.  C.  Hilicher,  De  Cam- 
pam'i  Templonim  (Lipaiae,  1692).  J.  B.  Thien, 
Traits  des  Cloches,  to.  (Parta,  1719).  J.  Uou- 
taniu,  Historiacht  Nachrickt  ran  den  Glocken, 
V.  I.  a.  (Chemnitz,  1726).  C.  W.  J.  Chrjiander, 
lliet.  Sachricht  ma  Airdien-GbKliin  (fiinteln, 
1755).  Canon  Barrsnd  in  Didron'a  Annalea 
Ai-cMal.,  iri.  325;  irii.  104,  278,  357;  iriii. 
57.  145.  [C] 

BEUA,  othcnrite  tribumil,  tnnc/turiiiRi  (Gr. 
Swu).    lie  part  of  a  chardi  niwd  above  the 
rot,  that  off  by  TaiUop  or  Kresai,  and  Teaerred 
for  the  higher  clergy.    Tba  part  ao  Tsaeived, 
wbcD  the  apM  tru  large,  wu  •omatimes  the  apse 
akine,  but  often  a  apace  in  front  of  the  apse  waa 
indnded.  When,  a>  i>  the  ewe  in  many  churchei 
of  the  baiilicon  type  at  Kome  and  elMwherc, 
there  wiu  a  tnuuept  at  that  end  of  the  diuTch,  tba 
b«ma  often  commenced  nt  the  ao-callad  triomphal 
ardi  at  the  end  of  the  nave.     In  tba  old  church 
of  SL  Peter  at  Kome  the  bema  appean  to  have 
compriaed  th«  apse  alone,  but  at  S.  Paolo  f.  I.  M, 
tha   whole   transept  ia  slightly    raised.     Some- 
times where  a  transept  eiiits,  the  bema  does  not 
eiteod  into  the  arms  of  the  transept,  which  are 
parted  off  by  screens.      Tha  altar  was  uanally 
placad  within  to  the  bema,  often  on  the  chord  of 
the   arc   of  the    apse.      Beneath  the  altar   was 
asniilly  a  crypt  or  confession.     Honnd   the  wall 
of  the  apse  or  "  eonchoU  bematis  "  ran  a  bench 
for  the  presbyteri,  which  was  interrupted  in  the 
centre  by  the  cathedra  or  throne  for  tha  bishop, 
fhete  aeata   are    alluded   to   by    St.   Augustine 
when  (Ep.  201!)  he  ipeaka  of  "  apaides  gradataa  " 
:ind  "cathedrae  velatae."     Such  an  arrangement 
u  this  was  probably  In  Daa  as  early  as  the  time 
of  Contlantiae ;  fbr,  from  the  description  given 
ut  br  Enwbius  of  the  church  built  by  Paulious 
at  Tyre"  {£rcfc«.  Hiit.  i.  U),  wa  Bnd  that  the 
altar  stood  in  tha  middle,  and,  together  with  the 
aeata  for  the  dignitaries,  waa  aurrounded  br  rail- 
■f  wood  admirably    worked.      We   should 
ily  underatand  by  middle,  not  absolutely 
ddle  of  the  church,  but  the  middle  of  the 
for  the  description  is  given  in  a  very  in- 
tnd  rhetorical  style.  At  St.  ^phia's,  when 
I.   by  JuitiDian,    there   wai   an   enclosure 
)  formed   by  a  atylobate,  on  which  were 
:  colnmna   •urraunded  by  an  architrave, 
divided  the  bema  from  the  solea.    This 
lire  had  three  gates,  and  was  entirely  of 
vary  richly  omaineDted  (Panli  Silcntiarii 
'p.  S.  Sopkioe).    Such  an  endosure  is  called 
lomen  tpvfwcra,  and  by  Constantine  Por- 
;enitua,  nryirAfSei.     Such  wae  the  normal 
^menl,  but  it  waa  not  invariable ;  for  the 
■ontif.,  in  the  life  of  Pope  Hadnan  I.  (a.d. 
)5),  narrates  how  at  8.  Maria  ad  Praes«pe 
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(now    S.    Unria    Uaggiore)    the    women    who 

attended  the  service  intervened  between  bus 
and  hb  attendant  clergy,  and  in  the  life  of  Pupe 
Gregory  IV.  (a.d.  827-844)  that  the  altar  at  S. 
Maria  in  Trastevere  stood  in  a  low  place,  almod 
in  the  middle  of  the  nave,  so  that  the  croni 
surroundiDg  it  were  miied  ap  with  ILe  clergv. 
The  Pope  therefore  made  for  the  dergy  a  hand- 
eoma  "  tribBnal  "  in  the  circuit  of  the  apse,  rail- 
ing it  considerably.  This  arrangement  remaiced 
in  use  until  perhaps  the  11th  or  121h  centnr)-; 
it  ii  dearly  sboam  in  the  plan  lor  the  chorch  of 
t.  Gait  drawn  up  in  the  beginning  of  the  9th  cc 


ginalal 


being  shut  off  an(f  raiaed  tbore  the  i 
leriod  as  early  aa  that  treated  of  in  tl 
: ;  but  the  raised  tribunal  may  be  se 


■y  Italiai 

elsewhere.  In  S.  Apollinan  In  Clain,  in  the 
latter  city,  a  port  of  the  marble  endoanre  see n» 
to  remain,  the  beach  of  marble,  with  the  ca- 
thedra in  the  middle,  may  also  be  seen  in  that 
and  many  other  chnrches,  a  good  example  b  af- 
forded br  thowt  at  Parenio  in  Istria  which  would 
seem  to'be  of  the  same  date  aa  the  charcb— the 
6th  century.  In  the  church  of  S.  Clemente  at 
Borne  marhla  screens  of  an  early  date  (7th  cent- 
ury ?)  part  off  the  bema  in  the  andent  loshion, 
but  the  church  is  not  earlier  than  the  12lh  cent- 
ury. The  word  la  little  used  by  Latin  writen, 
being  in  fact  tie  Greek  equivalent  for  what  hi 
the  ift.  Pond/,  is  called  "tribunal;"  "  pr«by- 
te  -lum  "  in  the  same  work  is  perhaps  lometimn 
uihI  with  the  same  meaning,  though  by  thi> 
word  the  "  chorus  "  or  place  far  the  singers  awl 
inferior  dergy  u  generally  meant  [t.  CnORCS. 
PnESBYTEBiuii].  The  word  "bema"  ii  also 
found  in  use  for  a  pnlpit  or  ambo,  aa  bySotomm 
(1.  ii.  c  2);  but  it  b  distinguiibad  from  Ibt 
bema,  or  aanctuary,  by  being  colled  ^q/is  rir 
irvYrurrir,  the  readera'  bema.  Tha  same  et- 
presiiou  ia,  however,  applied  by  Symeon  ofThti- 
aalonica  to  the  aoleaa,  a  platform  in  front  of  tlie 
bema  (Weale,  Kail.  Chunh,  v.  I.  p.  201).  [A.  S.] 
BENKDICAUUB  DOHINO.  This  ia  a 
liturgical  form  of  words,  said  by  the  priest  at 
the  end  of  all  the  canonical  bonra,  with  the 
eiception  of  matins.  The  response  to  it  is  always 
Beogrtaiat.  It  ia  also  said  at  tha  end  of  the 
mass  in  those  masses  in  which  Oloria  in  eiaUi 

dead,  in  which  the  corresponding  form  is  Haifuiet- 
cat  in  pace.  The  castnm  of  substituting  ifeac- 
iicamui  for  Ite  mi'isn  ett  in  these  masses  ii 
lerived  from  the  old  practice  of  the  Qiureh, 
iccording  to  which  after  masses  for  tba  dead. 
>r  those  Ibr  penitential  days,  the  pe<f  la  were  not 
lismiised  as  at  other  times,  but  remained  ht 
he  recitation  of  the  psalms,  wbkh  were  add 
after  the  mnsa.  BenedicaoBU  Oanlno  is  sung  «i 
the  same  tone  aa  Re  miaa  e(f ,  whidt  Taries  accoM- 
ing  to  the  charaotar  of  tba  day.  [H.  J.  U.] 
BENEDICITK  This  caDtiete.  called  abi 
CunfirHni  Irium  puerorum,  is  part  [v.  35  to  (he 
middle  of  r.  66]  of  the  pra^CT  of  Aiarias  in  Ibe 
furnace,  which  occurs  between  the  33rd  nai 
24th  verses  of  Daniel  iii.  in  the  I-XX.,  hot  is  nni 
in  the  Hebrew.  It  is  used  in  (he  lauds  of  the 
Western  Church,  both  in  the  Gregorian,  in^'la- 
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diDg  the  o]d  English,  and  Monastic  uses,  among 
the  psaims  of  lands,  on  Sundays  and  festivals, 
^nuiMdiately  before  Pss.  cxlviii.,  cxlix.,  el.  It 
asoally  lias  an  antiphon  of  its  own,  though  in 
seme  lues  the  psalms  at  Lands  are  all  said  under 
on«  antiphon.  The  antiphonal  clause,  ^  I^audate 
et  Mipereialtate  eum  in  saecnla,"  is  only  said 
atUr  the  first  and  last  rerses.  Gloria  Palri  is 
ma  Mid  after  it,  as  after  other  canticles,  but 
io  its  place  the 


BfiwdScamns  Patrem  ei  FUinm  com  Splrlta  Ssncto : 
Uodrauft  et  mperexallemas  cum  In  eaecala. 

Beaedictas  es,  Domine,  In  firmsmento  ooell :  et  landt^ 
bitia  etgkxiosus  ei  sspeRXsltatoa  to  saecnla. 

Iq  the  Ambrosian  lauds  for  Sundays  and  festi- 
raii,  B^wdiciU  oa;ur6  with  an  antiphon  rarying 
Kith  the  day,  and  preceded  by  a  collect  [Oratio 
«creta]  which  raries  only  on  Christmas  Day 
and  the  Epiphany.  During  the  octave  of  £aster 
li'iU'hijnh*^  is  said  after  each  verse. 

BcwdiciU  also  occurs  in  the  private  thanks- 
p^iiig  of  the  priest  after  mass ;  in  the  Roman 
t  tfice  in  full ;  in  the  Sarum  the  last  few  verses 

In  the  Mozarabic  breviary  this  canticio  is 
fouod  in  the  lauds  for  Sundays  and  festivals  in 
a  stjoKwhat  different  form,  with  a  special  anti- 
{^oD,  and  is  called  Henedictm.  It  begins  at  v. 
'.'9 ;  the  antiphonal  clause  is  omitted  altogether 
till  the  end ;  and  the  opening  words  of  the  Bene- 
d'-Ue  proper^  ""  Benedicite  omnia  opera  Domini 
UamiDo,'*  are  never  repeated  after  their  first 
•ccarrence. 

Io  the  offices  of  the  Greek  Church  this  canticle 
i>  the  eighth  of  the  nine  **  Odes  "  appointed  at 
bul^  "Die  antiphonal  clause  is  said  after  every 
ver>e,  and  a  snpplementaiT'  verse  is  added  at 
the  end,  ^evAoycirc  'hir6cro\oL,  ITpo^Tou, 
Kol  Nctprvpct  Kvplovy  rhv  K6pioy  k.t.X.  This 
canticle  is  sometimes  called  (e^,  by  St.  l^nedlct 
ajti  by  St.  Fructuosus  Archb.  of  Bragas,t  665) 
trf>m  tiie  nature  of  its  contents  the  Benedictio, 
io  the  sarae  way  as  the  last  three  psalms  of  the 
t'x.lterare  known  as  the  Lavides,        [H.  J.  H.] 

BEKEDICTA,  religious  woman,  martyr  at 
Home  under  Jaliatty  commemorated  January  4 
(J/ari.  Rom.  Yet.\  [C] 

BENEDICTINB  BULE  AND  OBDEB, 

fcQiMledby  St.  Benedictus  of  Nursia,  born  a.d. 
m  and  died  probably  542.  [See  Diet,  of  Chr, 
Bityjr,  i.  r.]  Even  before  the  institution  of  the 
Benedictine  Rule,  monasticism  was  widely  esta- 
blished in  Southern  and  Western  Europe,  and 
was  iostrnmental  in  spreading  Christianity  among 
th«  hordes  which  overran  the  prostrate  Roman 
Jjnpirc.  But  there  was  as  yet  neither  uni- 
fflrraity  nor  permanency  of  rule  (Mab.  Act. 
♦.'.  S.  B.  Praef.).  In  the  words  of  Cassian,  which 
seem  to  apply  to  Occidental  as  well  as  Oriental 
nooachism,  there  were  as  many  rules  as  there 
w«re  monasteries  (^fnstit.  ii.  2).  In  Italy,  always 
^4sily  aocewible  to  Greek  influences,  the  Rule  of 
IWil,  which  had  been  translated  into  Latin  by 
Raffinns  (Praef.  Beg.  Bas.\  was  the  favourite ; 
io  Southern  Gaul,  and  in  Spain,  that  of  Cassian, 
w  rather  of  Macarius ;  and  as  the  Rule  of  Bene- 
dict worked  its  way  into  the  North-west  of 
t^pe,  it  was  confronted  by  the  rival  system  of 
Columbanus  (Pellic  PoiH.  Eoc.  Chr.  1.  iii.  1,  §  4; 

*■  So  qpeU  io  tbe  Amhrosiaa  boolu. 


Mab.  Atm,  Praef.).  Like  Aaron's  rod,  in  the 
quaint  language  of  the  Middle  Ages,  it  soon  swal- 
lowed up  the  other  rules.  But,  in  fact,  there 
was  often  a  great  diversity  of  practice,  even 
among  those  professing  to  follow  the  same  Rule, 
often  a  medley  of  dififerent  rules  within  the  same 
walls  (Mab.  ^nn.  Praef.),  and  a  succession* of  new 
rules  in  successive  years  (Mab.  Ann.  i.  29).  The 
Oolimibanists,  for  iLstance,  were  not,  strictly 
roeaking,  a  separate  order  (Mab.  Ann.  Praef.). 
The  Benedictines  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  the 
first  in  order  of  time,  as  well  as  in  importance, 
of  the  monastic  orders. 

The  Benedictine  Rule  gave  stability  to  what 
had  hitherto  been  fluctuating  and  incoherent 
(Mab.  Ann.  Praef.).  The  hermit-life  had  been 
essentially  individualistic,  and  the  monastic  com- 
munities of  Egypt  and  the  East  had  been  an  aggre- 
gation, on  however  large  a  scale,  of  units,  rather 
than  a  compact  and  living  organization,  as  of 
"  many  members  in  one  body."  Benedict  seems 
to  have  felt  keenly  the  need  of  a  firm  hand  to 
control  and  regulate  the  manifold  impulses,  of  one 
sort  and  another,  which  moved  men  to  retire 
from  the  world.  Apparently  there  was!i  good 
deal  of  laxity  and  disorder  among  the  monks  of 
his  day.  He  is  very  severe  against  the  petty 
fraternities  of  the  Sarabaitao,  monks  dwelling 
two  or  three  together  in  a  **cell,''  or  small 
monastery,  without  any  one  at  their  head,  and 
still  more  against  the  **Gyrovagi"  monks,  who 
led  a  desultory  and  unruly  life,  roving  from  one 
monastery  to  another.  Unlike  his  Eastern  pre- 
decessors, who  looked  up  to  utter  solitude  as  the 
summit  of  earthly  excellence,  Benedict,  as  if  in 
later  life  regretting  the  excessive  austerities  of 
his  youth,  makes  no  mention  at  all  of  either 
hei*mits  or  anchorites  (Prol.  Beg.  S.  B.).  Any- 
thing like  anarchy  offended  his  sense  of  order 
and  congruity ;  and,  with  his  love  of  organizing, 
he  was  the  man  to  supply  what  he  felt  to  be 
wanting. 

Accordingly,  in  Benedict's  system  the  vow  of 
self-addiction  to  the  monastery  became  more 
stringent,  and  its  obligation  more  lasting. 
Hitherto,  it  had  been  rather  the  expression  of  a 
resolution  or  of  a  purpose,  than  a  solemn  vow  of 
perpetual  perseverance  (Aug.  £p.  ad  Mon.  109, 
p.  587 ;  Aug.  Bett.  c.  Jovinian.  ii.  22 ;  Hieron. 
£p.  48 ;  "Cass.  Inst.  x.  23).  But  by  the  Rule 
(c.  58)  the  vow  was  to  be  made  with  all  possible 
solemnity,  in  the  chapel,  before  the  relics  in  the 
shrine,  with  the  abhat  and  all  the  brethren  stand- 
ing by  ;  and  once  made  it  was  to  be  irrevocable — 
*' Vestigia  nulla  retrorsum."  The  postulant  for 
admission  into  the  monastery  had  to  deposit  the 
memorial  of  his  compact  on  the  altar :  and  from 
that  day  to  retrace  his  steps  was  morally  impos- 
sible. The  Rule  contemplates  indeed  the  possi- 
bility of  a  monk  retrograding  from  his  promise, 
and  re-entering  the  world  which  he  had  re- 
nounced, but  only  as  an  act  of  apostasy, 
committed  at  tbe  instigation  of  the  devil  (c.  58). 
Previously,  if  a  monk  married,  he  was  censured 
and  sentenced  to  a  penance  (Basil.  Bespons,  36 ; 
Leo,  Ep.  90,  ad  Bustic.  c.  12 ;  Epiphan.  Hier. 
Ixi.  7 ;  Hieron.  Ep.  ad  Dem.  97  (8) ;  Aug.  de 
Bon.  Vid.  c  10 ;  Gelas.  Ep,  5,  ad  Episc.  ZM.an, 
ap.  Grat.  Catu.  xxvii. ;  Quaest.  i.  c.  14;  Cone. 
Aurcl.  I.  c  23);  but  the  marriage  was  not 
annulled  as  invalid.  After  the  promulgation  of 
the  Rule,  far  heavier  penalties   were  enacted. 
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Tin  dumk,  who  bad  brokm  hb  tow  by  murii'iDg, 
win  to  b«  eiconuniuiictted,  wu  to  tw  compelled 
to  wpanU  from  hli  wife,  uid  might  be  fordhl;r 
Teclumal  by  bii  tDOnutery  :  If  t.  print,  he  vu 
to  bii  dfgrmdol  (Qng.  M.  Ep.  i.  33,  40,  Tii.  9, 
lii.  SO,  ap.  Qnt.  urii.;  Qk.  i.  c  15;  CU(. 
IWoiL  IL  t.  15>  TbcM  MTtritie*  were  no  put 
of  Beoeitict'*  compantiTelf  mild  luid  lenieat 
code ;  bat  th<f  tcstiff  to  hii  having  intro- 
dtind  B  macb  (triottr  MtimatlNi  of  th«  mooutic 

At  tha  nunc  time,  a*  viUi  s  Ti(w  to  gaud 
igaiiul  thii  dangei  of  nUpw,  Benedict  vihI; 
furroUDdod  admiuion  into  bit  order  with  diffi- 
cnltiei.  He  prorided  ■  year*!  noTioiale,  which 
wa>  pmlonged  to  two  jeara  ia  the  neit  cen- 
tury (Greg.  H.  Ep.  X.  S4>};  and  thrice,  at 
certain  ialerrali,  during  thia  year  of  probation, 
the  Dovice  waa  to  have  the  Rale  rend  oier  to 
him,  that  be  might  weigh  well  wbat  he  uta 
UBdertakJDg,  and  that  hii  aiaent  might  be  deli' 
berate  and  onwareriDg  (c  58).  Tha  written 
petition  for  admiiiion  waa  required  iuTariably 
(c  58).  Soae  were  to  be  reeeiiod  from  otter 
muuaateriei,  without  lellen  commenJAtory  from 
their  abbat  <c  61);  nor  children  without  the 
oanaeut  uf  parenla  or  guardians.  Dor  unles  for- 
mally disinherited  (c  &9).  Eighteen  yean  of 
■ge  waa  labieqaently  (iied  aa  the  earliest  age 
for  Klf-dedicatiou.  The  gatea  of  tbe  monaitery 
moved  aa  alowly  on  their  hingei  at  the  knock  of 
poatulanti  for  admiHian,aa  they  were  inexorably 
doaed   upon  him   when   once  within   the  walla 

er.  Kleury,  BM.  Ecc.  iiir.  IB— note  1^  Bened. 
titor;  Aug.  Vindel.  1T68). 
Benediat  had  evidently  the  aame  object  before 
hli  eyes,  the  conaolidniion  of  the  fabric  which  he 
waa  erecting,  in  the  form  of  government  which 
he  deviled  for  hla  order.    This  waa  a  monarch;, 
and  one  nearer  to  deapotiim    than   to  what  ia 
called  a  "  conatitulional  monarchy."    Poverty, 
humility,  chaality,  temperance,  all  theae  had  been 
essential  elementa  in  the  monutic  life  &om  the 
finL     Benedict,  although  be  did  not  introduce 
the  principle  of  obedience,  made  it  more  precise 
and  more  implicit  (oc.  2,  3,  27,  6* ;  cf.  Msb.  Ann. 
iii.  8);  stereotyped  It  by  regulations  eitendiug 
even  to  the  demeanour  and  deportment  due  from 
tbe  younger  to  tlie  elder  (cc.  7,  63) ;  and  crowned 
the  edifice  with    an  abbat,  irresponsible  to  his 
aubjects.     Strict  obedience  was  eiacted  from  the 
younger  monks,  towards  all  their  superiora  in 
the  mona«ery  (cc  68-71);   hut  the  abbat  wns 
to  be  absolute  over  all  (c.  3).     He  alone  is  called 
l)ominu>  in  the  Rule;   tliough  the  word  in  ita 
laicr  farm,  Domnoa.  became  couimon  to  all  Bene- 
.  (o.  63).     The  monk,  had  the  right  of 
;  him,  without  regard  to  seniority.    Sup- 
■  flagrantly   (caudnloua  election   to   be 
the  bibhap  of  the  dioceee,  or  the  neigh- 
{  nbbnta,  or  even  the  "Chriatiant  of  the 
Dnrhood,"  might  interfere  to  have  it  cnn- 
but   once    duly    elected    his    will   was 
supreme   (c.    64).      He   waa    indeed   to 
t  a  council  of  the  brethren,  when  necee- 
>n  any  important  oceaiions,  of  them  all ; 

al  and  irrerocable  decision,  from  which 
SM  no  appeal,  rested  with  him  (c  3).  He 
have  the  appointment  of  the  prior,  or 
t  (c  fii;  tf.  Greg.  M,  Kp.  vii.  in),  and  of 
rnni    or   doana,  aa  well    as  the  power  of 


penalty,  t 
diet,    ioB 


depoaing  Ihem  (c  21),>  the  prior  after  fimr,  the 

deana  atler  three  waminga  (c  65).  Beuedirt 
was  evidently  dictnutlol  of  any  collision  dt 
authority,  or  want  of  perfect  harmony,  between 
the  abbat  and  his  prior;  and  preferred  deant,  aa 
more  completely  aubordinate  (c  65);  for,  while 
the  abbat  held  hi*  office  for  life,  the  dewu  ai 
well  aa  all  the  other  officen  of  tbe  moitasteiT. 
eicept  the  prior,  held  theirs  for  only  a  certain 
time  (cc  21,  31,  3:^).  Even  the  oellennu*,  or 
cellarins,  the  steward,  who  ranked  next  to  Ihc 
abbat  iu  secular  things,  as  (he  prior  in  thinj:i 
ipiritual,  waa  to  be  appointed  for  one,  four,  or 
ten  jeara;  the  tool-keeperfi,  robe-keepers,  ic^ 
only  for  one.  The  abbat  waa  armed  with  power 
to  enforce  hia  authority  on  the  recalcitrant,  alter 
two  admonitiona  in  private  and  one  in  puhlii^ 
by  the  "  lesser  ei communication,"  or  banithmmt 
from  the  common  table  and  from  officiating  in 
the  chapel ;  by  the  "greater  eioommuninition.'' 
or  deprivation  of  the  rite*  of  tbe  Church  ;  by  flog- 
ging, by  impriaonment,  and  other  bodily  penanwi 
(cc.  a,  23-29 ;  cf.  Mart.  *  Ant.  Mon.  B*.  ii.  1 1 ) 
jf  hardened  oSenden;  and,aa  bq  extreme 
rpulsinn  from  the  aocietj.  Bene- 
',  with  characteriatic  cletDeocT. 
eipresslv  cantiona  tha  abbat  to  deal  taoderlv 
with  oflendera  (c.  27);  allowing  readmiatioD  for 
penitent*  into  the  monaatery,  even  after  relspa»; 
and,  aa  thongh  aware  how  mnch  he  la  entnuting 
to  the  abbat'i  diiCTBtion,  begins,  and  alrooat  ends, 
hia  Hale  with  grave  and  earnest  caationa  against 
abnaing  hit  aothority. 

Benedict's  constitution  was  no  mere  democrwy, 
under  the  abbat.  All  ranks  and  conditioni  of  men 
were  indeed  freely  admitted,  from  the  highedi 
to  the  lowest,*  and  on  equal  terms  (o.  SI ;  cf.  Au?. 
(fa  Op.  Hon.  22):  within  the  monaaterv  all  the 
distinctions  of  their  previoni  life  Tanithad  ;  the 
serf  and  the  noble  stood  There  side  by  side  (c-  2). 
Thus  even  a  priest,  whose  claims  to  precedence^ 
i)eing  of  a  spiritual  nature,  might  have  been 
supposed  to  stand  on  a  different  footing,  had  to 
take  his  place  aimply  by  order  of  seniority  among 
the  brethren  (c  60).  though  he  might  be  allowed 
by  the  abbat  to  take  a  higher  place  in  the  ehapel 
(c.  62),  and  might,  aa  the  lay -brothers,  be  pro- 

cf.  Flenry,  Hill.  Ecc.  luii.  Ij).  Similarly.' a 
monk  ttom  another  mouastery  was  to  h.tre  no 
especial  privileges  <c.  61).  But,  with  all  this 
levelling  of  distinctions  belonging  to  the  world 
without,  the  gradations  of  rank  for  the  monk; 
as  monks  were  clearly  dcRned.  Everr  brolhrr 
had  hla  place  HBsigned  him  in  the '  tnonn-tic 
hierarchy.  Such  otfices  as  those  of  the  hebdo- 
madnrlus  or  weekly  cook,  of  the  lector  or  readcr- 
aloud  in  the  refectory,  were  to  be  held  by  each 
in  turn,  unless  by  special  eiemptiou  (cc  35.  r.8). 

the  elder  as  "nonni,"  or  fathers,  in  token  <'f 
alTectionate  reverence  (c.  60).  Benedict  serin- 
to  have  had  an  equal  dread  of  tviannr  and 
of  insubordination. 

Indeed,  the  strict  obedience  eiacted  by  the 
Rule  is  tempered  throughout  by  an  ela.>rticltT. 
and  coosiderateneM,  which  contrast  itmngtr 
with  the  iulleiible  rigour  of  eimllar  iastilu(i<'D^ 
-  r.  MarUDe.  nolo  In  mg.  Coxol.  ad  Ioc;  c{.  fmc 
■■  Tlie  mlilcliiiiiit  and  limllaUons  Id  JEarlcno't  «<s. 
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Like  tb<  Evangelic  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  which 
he  make?!  his  model  {Prol.  Beg, ;  cf.  0.4),  Benedict 
<,htn  Iajs  down  a  principle,  without  shaping  it 
iato  details.    Thus  he  enjoins  silence,  as  a  whole- 
vionM  di»cipline,  without  prescribing  the  times  and 
\nic^  for  it,  beyond  specifying  the  refectory  and 
the  donnitory  (c  6).     Like  Lycorgus,  he  wishes 
to  I  t*4aeath  to  his  followei-s  a  law  which  shall 
cfver  be  broken  (c.  G4);  and  yet,  in  the  closing 
V'*T^k  of  bis  Role,  he  reminds  them  that  the 
(tale,  after  all,  is  imperfect  in  itself  (c  73). 
Mr-re  tban  once  be  seems  to  anticipate  the  day 
H  h^Q  his  order  shall  have  assumed  larger  dimen- 
^ioQ^.  ami  provides  for  monasteries  on  a  grander 
fcile  than  existed  when  he  was  writing  his  Rule 
(ff.  31,  3*2,  53).    Thus,  about  dress,  as  if  f6i*e- 
sreio;  the  varying  requirements  of  various  climes, 
he  leaves  a  discretionary  power  to  the  abbat, 
at&iatng  merely  the  unvarying  principle  that 
i:  is  to  be  dieap  and  homely  (c.  55) ;  and  that 
tine  ire  to  be  two  dresses,  the  "  scapulare,"  or 
•>}rt  of  cape,  for  field-work,  and  the  **  cucullus,'' 
or  hood,  for  study  and  prayer  (cf.  Fleury,  ffiat. 
E'-r.  xuii.  16).    The  colour  of  the  tunic  or  toga, 
b?iBg  left  undetermined   by  the   founder,   has 
ftrieti  at  difierent  times:  till  the  8th  century 
It  wa^  asaally  white  (Mab.  Ann,  iii.).     Nor  is 
tbirre  aar  Procrustean  stiffness  in  the  directions 
a>«>ut  diet.    Temperance,  in  the  strictest  sense, 
L^  laid  down  as  the  principle:    but  the  abbat 
CUT  relxi  the  ordinary  i*ules  of  quantity  and 
•|inlitT  (e.  40);  more  food  is  ordered  whenever 
tti*r<  is  more  work  to  be  done  (c.  39);   baths 
aad  meat  are  not  allowed  merely,  but  enjoined 
(*'T  the  sick  (c.   36),  for  the   young  or  aged 
{'\  37),  as  well  as  for  guests  who  may  chance  to 
h«  lodging  in  the  monastery  (c.  42) ;   and  even 
wise,  lorbidden  by  Eastern  Asiatics,  is  allowed, 
Fp^iriiufly,  by  Benedict,  as  if  in  concession  to  the 
Dari<^  propensities  imported  into  Italy  by  the 
Hirbariatts,  and  to  the  colder  climate  of  Northern 
^orope  (c.  40).     Even  those  minuter  rules,  in 
which  Benedict  evinces  his  love  of  order,  pro- 
portion, and  clocklike    regularity,  and    which 
^H>w  that  Benedict,    like   Wesley,   wished    to 
dir^t  everything,   originate   almost  always  in 
%  viie   and  tender    consideration    for    human 
v^knesses.    The  day  is  mapped  out  in  its  round 
of  duties,  so  that  no  unoccupied  moments  may 
i*Tlt«  temptation  (c.  48)^  but  the  hours  allotted 
f'^r  work,  prayer,  or  rest,  vary  with  the  seasons. 
^a«dict   seems    to    take    especial    delight    in 
arnnziag  how  the  Psalter  is  to  be  read  through, 
J^rl^-riag  certain  Psalms  on  certain  holy  days; 
hut  he  leaves  it  open  to  his  followers  to  make  a 
better  distribution  if  they  can  (cc.  15,  18).     The 
5>r^t  Psalm  is  to  be  recited  slowly ;  but  this  is  to 
S'^  the  brethren  time  to  assemble  in  their 
"Rtnry.     The   monk  who  sei-ves  as  cook    is, 
•iiriog  his  week  of  office,  to  take  his  meals  before 
t{»  r«t  (c  35);   the  cellarer,  or  steward,  is  to 
nave  fixed  hours  for  attending  to  the  wants  of 
^v  biietbren,  that  there  may  tie  no  vexation  or 
^i^^pHntraent  (c.  31);  a  list  is  to  be  kept  by 
ttj«  abbat  of  all  the  tools  and  dresses  belonging 
'"  thf  monastery,  lest  there  may  be  any  con- 
f'M0ft(c32);  the  monks  are  to  sleep  only  ten 
"■f  tweWe  in  the  same  dormitory,  with  curtains 
•j^twwa  the  beds,  and  under  the  charge  of  a 
'^^^n,  for  the  sake  of  order  and  propriety  (c.  22) ; 
^he  Historical  Books  of  the  Old  Testament  were 
*'t  to  be  read  the  last  thing  before  going  to  bed, 


as  unedifying  to  weak  brethren  (c.  42) ;  and.  last 
and  least,  no  monk  is  to  take  the  knife,  which 
was  part  of  his  monastic  equipment,  with  him  to 
bed,  lest  he  should  hurt  himself  in  his  sleep 
(c.  22).  But  it  is,  above  all,  in  its  treatment 
of  weaker  brethren  (the  "  infirmi "  or  "  pusil- 
lanimi ''),  that  the  Rule  breathes  a  mildness,  and 
what  Aristotle  would  call  "  iirifiK€ia,"  rare 
indeed  in  those  days.  The  abbat  is  to  ''love 
the  offender,  even  while  hating  the  offence;*' 
he  is  to  '*  beware  lest  he  break  the  vessel  in 
scouring  it ;"  he  is  to  let  •*  mercy  prevail  over 
justice  "  (c  64).  A  whole  chapter  (c.  43)  is 
devoted  to  meting  out  the  degrees  of  correction 
for  monks  coming  late  to  chapel  or  refectory; 
and,  in  this  unlike  Wesley,  Benedict  expressly 
discourages  the  public  confession  of  secret  faults, 
a  practice  inevitably  tending  to  unreality  and 
irreverence  (c,  46),  as  well  as  load  and  demon- 
strative private  prayer  in  the  chapel  (c.  52). 
There  is  something  peculiarly  characteristic  of 
Benedict's  gentle  and  courteous  spirit  in  his  oft« 
repeated  cautions  against  murmuring  on  the  one 
hand  (cc.  31,  40,  41,  53),  and,  on  the  other, 
against  anything  like  scurrility  (cc  43,  49,  &c.). 

Compared  with  Eastern  Rules,  the  Benedic- 
tine Rule  is  an  easy  yoke  (Sev.  Sulp.  Vit.  S, 
Martinij  i.  7 ;  Cass.  Instit,  i.  11) ;  and  this 
may  be  attributed  partly  to  the  more  prac- 
tical temperament  of  the  West,  partly  to  the 
exigencies  of  European  climates,  partly,  too,  to 
the  personal  character  of  the  lawgiver  (cc.  39, 
40,  46,  &c.).  Taking  the  passage  in  the  Psalms, 
*' Seven  times  a  day  will  I  praise  Thee,"  and 
another,  **  At  midnight  I  will  rise  to  give 
thanks  unto  Thee,"  as  his  mottoes,  he  portioned 
out  day  and  night  into  an  almost  unceasing 
round  of  prayer  and  praise  (c.  16).  But  whereas 
his  predecessors  had  ordered  the  whole  of  the 
Psalter  to  be  recited  daily,  Benedict,  thougn 
with  a  sigh  of  regret  for  the  degeneracy  of  hiiv 
age,  was  content  that  it  should  be  gone  through 
in  the  week  (c.  18).  There  is  a  carious  direc- 
tion, too  (c.  20),  against  lengthy  private  devo- 
tions, especially  in  chapel  after  service.  In 
harvest  time,  or  if  they  were  far  from  home,  the 
monks  were  to  say  their  devotions  in  the  field,  to 
save  the  time  and  trouble  of  returning  to  the 
monastery  (c.  50 ;  cf.  Mab.  Ann,  iii.  8).  What- 
ever ascetic  austerities  were  introduced  at  a 
later  date  into  some  of  the  reformed  Benedictine 
orders,  we  find  no  trace  at  all  in  the  original 
Rule  of  those  ingenious  varieties  of  self-torture 
which  had  been  so  common  in  Eg3rpt  and  Syria. 
Benedict  shows  no  love  of  self-mortification  for 
its  own  sake ;  and,  while  prizing  it  in  moderation 
as  a  discipline,  makes  it  subservient  to  other 
practical  purposes.  Thus  he  oj-ders  some  more 
suitable  occupation  to  be  allotted  to  such  of  the 
brethren  as  may  be  incapacitated  in  any  way 
from  hard  work  out  of  doors  (c.  48).  The  diet 
allowed  by  the  Benedictine  Rule  would  have 
seemed  luxurious  to  the  monks  of  the  Enst 
(c.  39,  &c.). 

But  the  great  distinction  of  Benedict's  Rule 
was  the  substitution  of  study  for  the  compara- 
tive uselessness  of  mere  manual  labour.  Not  that 
his  monks  were  to  be  less  laborious ;  rather  they 
were  to  spend  more  time  in  work ;  hut  their  work 
was  to  be  less  servile,  of  the  head  as  well  as  of 
the  hand,  beneficial  to  future  ages,  not  merely 
furnishing  sustenance  for  the  bodily  wants  of  the 
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aannnnliitT,  or  for  *lmiglTlng  (cc.  38,  48  r  ef. 
Out.  ftulit.  I.  23 ;  Hier.  Ep,  ad  Eaitoch.  IS,  Z2> 
AsifcooEcloaBof  bii  iQiiaTstioa  BcuadicC  aeems 
to  restrict  the  word  "  labor,"  u  heretolbre,  to 
muiul  occapntiuol;  to  thCM  he  hlill  cteToted 
lbs  larger  ptrt  of  the  d>j:  and  h'a  range  of 
litentare  b  a  iiarrov  oae,  (pedfying  by  luine 
olIj  the  Holy  ScHpturei  aDd  the  wrilingi 
of  the  Fathen  (cc.  9,  48).  Ent,  by  reMrring 
•onie  portiTO  for  itndy,  he  implanted  the  princi- 
ple, which  atlenrirda  bore  lo  glsriooa  fmit*  in 
the  biliary  of  hia  ordfr,  that  liberal  arti  and 
adeocea  were  to  be  for  them  not  permitted 
menly,  bnt  sanctioned  and  enconr^«i  (c.  48). 
It  i(  a  qneatton  how  far  Benedict  ii  indebted  for 
thii  to  Coaiiodama,  hia  contemporary,  wrong- 
fully claimed  by  some  zealoni  Benedictines  u 
one  of  their  order  <Mign.  Patrol,  liii.  483). 
Bat  the  "Vivarinm"  which  CaMiodoi       '       '■ 
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atndies  (Caaiiod.  di  /ndi'l.  Bin.  Lilt.  IX.  28, 
30,31).  Probably  Benedict  and  his  more  eecalai 
CDDtemporary  were  both  alike  nSected  b;  the 
same  impnlsea,  inherited  flora  the  dying  Utera- 
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prayer,  in  the  words 
or  dirinam  officiiun 
the  short  intervnli  necessary  for  food  and  rest 
{c£  Mat.  Mn.  iii.  8;  Fleury,  Hitt.  Eoc.  iiiii.  15 
et  Mq.).  In  winter  the  middle  of  the  dny,  and 
in  inmrner  the  laorDJOE  nnd  evening,  were  for 
Manual  labonr;  fbr  atndy  the  heat  of  the  day  in 
BOmmer,  and  the  duik  and  darkness  of  morning 
and  eTenJDic  in  the  short  days  of  winter  (cc. 
8,  48).  AlVti  the  midday  meal  in  snmmer,  the 
moDk  might  take  hia  siesta,  or  a  book  (c  48). 
The  seven  honra  for  divine  servica  were  those 
oiled  "  <ainonicnl ;"  and  the  servicea  were — nia- 
tiDs  (afteruards  called  lands)  at  sonrise  (in 
summer),  primi-,  tierce,  seit,  nones,  vespera, 
rompiine,  separated  each  &om  each  by  three 
hoan,  aa  well  as  a  midnight  serHce,  which  was 
to  be  held  a  titUe  before  the  mntins,  called  in 
theRnle"noctamaevigitiae"(c  \6).     On  Snn- 

lo"ng.r  "vi^lL  ™  ll),"nd  wL'*l^  s'nhstit'^ 
reading  for  manual  work  (c.  48).  Each  ser- 
vice was  to  inclnda  a  certain  number  of  Psalnis, 
often  selected  with  especial  reference  to  the 
time  of  day,  as  the  tblrd  for  noctnrns,  of  Can- 
ticles, nnd  of  lectionsf  or  readings  from  Holy 
Soripture  or  the  Fathera  (c.  8,  ic).  On  Son- 
days  and  holy  days  all  the  brethren  were  to 
receive  the  Holy  Communion  (c.  25),  The  pre- 
cise tlniea  fbr  the  several  arocatioaa  of  the 
monaitlc  day  were  to  vary  with  the  four  seasons, 
both  of  the  natural  and  of  the  Christian  jeai 
(c  8,  ta.y.  The  work  or  the  book  lor  the  time 
was  to  be  uiigned  to  each  at  the  discretion  ol 
the  abbat  (c.  48).  The  evening  meal  was  to  b* 
taken  all  the  year  ronnd  before  dark  (c.  41). 
Aa  the  monk  had  to  rise  betimes,  so  his  thought' 
ful   legislator  would  hi 


8-30  OD  dirlae  service ;  21-30  on  deau  ud  the 
corrcctioD  of  oSeoden;  31-41  oa  the  celUnr 
and  hia  de[MrtnieDt,  eepecinlljr  the  refectte-y;  4^ 
52  are  chiefly  on  poiDls  reUting  either  to  the 
oratory  or  to  laboar ;  the  Tdnaining  tweilv- 
---  ~ule9  hardlf  admit  of  cUailicatiDn,  bciag 
llaneoDi  and  supplementary  to  thote  pre- 
ceding. 

On  the  whole,  the  Benedictine  Rule,  aa  a  Rnl« 
for  Monks,  mnst  be  pronounced,  by  all  who  vie* 
it  dispassionately,  well  worthy  of  the  high  pniit 
which  it  hat  received,  not  from  monks  only,  bal 
from  statesmen  and  othera.  ^  Firat  and  fare- 
moat  in  discretion,  and  clear  in  atjle,"  la  Uk 
appropriate  comment  on  it  of  Gregory  the  Great 
(Oh/,  ii.  36).  In  the  7th  century  the  observsna 
of  it  waa  enjoined  on  all  mimka,  by  the  Countil 
of  Augnitodunum  (c.  15),  and  by  Lewis  the  Pimu 
^Exh.adE{giI.Ahb.F<dd.Kp.yii%nt,Pratf.Bry.\ 
It  is  commonly  entitled  in  councils  "the  holy 
Rule"(Migne,  Pr™/.  .B<g.);  and  by  one  held  ia 
the  9th  century  it  ia  directly  attributed  to  the 
inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (One.  DtuiK.  ii.). 
By  one  writer   it   is   contrasted  with  previoof 

Mosea  (Oaafr.-Abb.  Vindociu.  Strmo  de  S.  B.  a|k 
Migne,  Praef.  Reg.).  It'  waa  a  favourite  alike 
with  Tbonfas  Aquinas,  as  a  manual  of  moralitt, 
and  with  the  politic  Cosmo  de'  Uedici,  as  i 
manual  for  rulen  (Alb.  Butler,  Livct  of  Ihe  Sai«ts. 
s.  voce;  cf,  Qufranger,  Enchirid.  Bmtd.  Prat(.). 
Granted  the  very  questionable  position,  that  tbe 
life  of  a  monk,  with  its  abdication  of  social  *dJ 
domestic  duties,  is  laudable,  Benedict's  cotHxptieD 
of  that  life,  in  principle  and  in  detail,  is  almwt 
uaeiceptionable.  His  monks  are  indeed  treated 
throughout  ae  simply  children  ofnn  older  growth: 
they  may  not  even  walk  abroad  (c.  67);  nor.  if 
sent  outside  the  preeincta,  may  they  stop  anj- 
where  to  eat,  without  the  abbit's  leave  (c  ^1); 
DDr  may  they  even  receive  letters  frem  home<c 
61).  The  prescribed  washing  of  strangen'  (ti 
(c.  53),  and  the  very  strict  prohibition  againrt  i 
monk  having  anything,  however  triQing,  ofanj 
sort  to  call  his  own,  ara  all  part  of  this  eiteDsiM 
into  maturer  years  of  adiscipliae  proper  for  chil- 
dren. But,  if  treated  aa  children,  the  follawen 
of  Benedict  were  at  any  rate  under  a  wise  aad 
sympathising  Master;  and  the  school  where  thsv 
were  to  be  trained  in  humility  and  obedieura  wai 
not  one  of  needless  and  veiatiooi  monificatioas. 
Order,  proportion,  regularity,  these  ate  the 
characterislira  of  the  Rule;  with  ui  especial 
teodemesi  for  the  "weaker  brethren."  As  in 
all  monaatio  institDlioss,  self-love  seems  In 
force  its  way  through  all  the  barrien  heaped 
around  it ;  tinging  even  the  holint  aetioBi  with 
a  mercenariness  of  intention  (Prvf.  Ac  kc\ 
Thus  the  motive  proposed  for  waiting  sednleudy 
on  the  sick  is  the  reward  which  mav  be  won  bi 
to  doing  (c  37>  Bnt  the  Rule  appeaU  aiss 
though  leas  expressly,  to  higher  motives  than  tb« 
fear  nf  punishment  or  the  hope  of  reoompen«— 
to  the  love  of  God  and  of  man  (e.  g.  F.<4.\  It 
cannot  be  aaid  of  Benedict's  Rule,  oa  of  (olitirv 
aaceticism,  that  self  ia  the  'drcumfereDce  as  well 
as  the  centre  of  the  circle.  The  relations  of  the 
brethreu  to  their  father,  and  to  one  aootber, 
lend,  in  the  Rule,  to  check  that  isolation  of  the 
heart  from  human  svmpathies  which  ia  the  bane 
of  monaaticism.  If*  there  is  a  disregard  of  Ihe 
claims  of  the  outer  world,  at  all  event*  some- 
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thing  like  the  ties  of  fkmilj  is  duly  recognised 
within  the  order,  hallowing  even  the  trivial  de- 
tails of  d&ilj  life.  The  znonasterj  is  the  "  House 
of  God;"  and  even  its  commoDest  utensils  are 
'•holy  things "(c  31).  Benedict  disclaims  for 
mjD  either  any  merit  in  keeping  the  divine  law, 
or  any  power  to  do  so  vithout  help  from  heaven 

la  style  the  Bnle  is  clear  and  concise ;  largely 
iat«np«rsed  with  apposite  quotations  from  the 
^riptttres,  es]^>ecially  the  Psalms.  But  its  La- 
tinity  is  very  unclasaical,  not  only  in  syntax,  hut 
iQ  MDgle  words  (e.  g.  odire  for  odisMj  c  4 ;  solatium, 
t'lr  "helper,"  cc  31,  35 ;  iffpus  for  "arrogance" 
vr  ^'circumlocution,'*  c.  31).  In  this  respect  the 
Uole  o^ntrasts  unfaroarably  with  Cassian's  com- 
p&ntively  accurate  and  polished  style.  The 
text  may  have  been  corrupted ;  but  there  seems 
to  hare  been  a  serious  deterioration  in  Latin 
liter^tore  during  the  5th  contary. 

With  the  lapse  of  time,  the  right  meaning  of 
muj  passages  in  the  Rule  gave  rise  to  violent 
ruQtroTersies.     Its  very  brevity  and  conciseness 
Were  themselves  the  occasion  of  an  uncertainty, 
frfqoeatly  enhanced  by  the  changes  of  meaning 
vbich  the  same  word  often  undergoes  in  succes- 
sive periods.     Whether  such  phrases  as  **Com- 
ae&io"  and  ^Hissa"  are  to  be  taken  in  their 
core  technical  and  ritualistic  sense,  or  merely 
itr  *^  chahtv  **  and  the  '*  termination  of  divine 
serrice ;"  whether  "  excommunicatio  "  means  the 
greater  or  the  lesser  sentence  of  deprivation  (cc. 
:i4,  23) ;  whether  **  clerici "  (c.  62)  means  dea- 
cijQsonly,  or  priests  as  well ;  all  these  have  been 
'I'lestioQs  with    comixientators    and    reformers. 
"'Matotini"  in  the  Rule  is  said  to  correspond 
vith  the  Kerrice  afterwards  known  as  **  Laudes ;" 
aai  "* Laudes"  in  the  Rule  to  mean  the  three 
k4  Psalms,  all  commencing  "  Laudate  **  (Fleury, 
n>tt.  Ecc.  xxxii.  15).     "Prior"  seems  in  one 
V'Me  (c  63),  where  the  younger  brethren  are 
ordered  to  ssdute  the  **  priores,**  to  mean  merely 
«*i'ler.  at  least  in  precedence ;  while  in  another 
),Uce  (c.  68),  which  treats  of  obedience,  it  seems 
t>  mean  those  in  office.    There  is  some  ambi- 
pity  about  the  several  articles  of  dress  pre- 
scribed (c  55);  and  still  more  about  the  diet. 
"Miitiun"  (c.  38)  IS  supposed  by  some  to  mean 
'*Tine  aod  water,"  by  others  *•  wine  and  bread ;" 
aa^i  it  is  a  vexed  question,  whether  eggs  and  fish, 
|iird»  and  fowls,  as  well  as  "  pulse,"  are  included 
in  the  word  "  pulmentum  "  (Mart.  Conun,  in  Reg, 
a.  38, 55;  Mab.  Ann,  i.  53,  xiii.  2,  xiv.  46).    The 
eosctmeat  that  ^  even  a  small  part "  of  the  bre- 
thren may  elect  the  abbat  is  variously  explained, 
^  meaning  either  a  minority,  in  certain  cir- 
c^wjitances,  or,  more  probably,  "a  majority  how- 
erer  small "  {Omm,  in  Reg.  c.  64) ;  and  another 
proriilon  in  the  next  chapter,  that  "a  council 
t'f  the  brethren"  b  to  take  part  in  electing  the 
i'rior,  is  vague  both  as  to  the  size  of  the  council 
•nd  the  extent  of  its  powers  (c  65).  A  distinction 
hmiWax  to  Roman   Catholic  casuists  has  been 
•irawTi  by  some  commentators  between  the  "  pre- 
wpti^and  ** counsels"  in  the  opening  words  of 
tiie  Prologue  to  the  Rule ;   and,  however  that 
D^y  he,  the  opinion  has  prevailed  that  the  spirit 
rather  than  the  letter  of  the  Rule  is  to  be  ob- 
•med,and  that  it  is  not  strictly  obligatory  in  its 
•«^^r  details  (note  by  Ed.  on  Fleury,  Hist,  Ecc. 
»«ii.  12,  Ang.  Vindel.  1768 :  cf.  Bern,  de  Praec, 
rf  iHifens.,  Patrol,  clxxii. ;  Petr.  Clun.  Epp,  i.  28, 


iv.  17,  Patrol,  clxxxix.;  Hospin.  dl?  3/bnaeAaf  u,  pp. 
132-134).  But  the  hottest  dispute  has  been  on 
the  permissibility  of  secular  studies  for  the  bre- 
thren. In  the  17th  century  Mabillon  and  others 
argued  against  their  Trappist  opponents,  that, 
though  not  mentioned  expressly,  these  studies 
are  implied  and  involved  in  the  Rule ;  that  as 
the  order  in  time  came  to  consist  more  and 
more  lai*gely  of  students,  and  as  Latin  became  to 
them  a  dead  language,  instead  of  being  one  with 
which  they  were  habitually  familiar,  such  pur- 
suits became  for  them  an  absolute  necessity 
(Mab.  Brem  Script,  de  Mm.  Stud.  Rat. ;  cf.  Mait- 
land's  Dark  AgeSj  158-171). 

The  Rule  of  Benedict  soon  reigned  alone  in 
Europe,  absorbing  into  itself  the  Rule  of  Colum- 
banus,  which  had  been  dominant  in  Western 
Europe  (Mab.  Ann.  Praef.  i.  13,  v.  11).  In  Italy 
it  was  accepted  generally,  before  the  close  of  the 
century  in  which  Benedict  died  (Joan.  Diac. 
Vita  Greg.  M.  iv.  80).  It  was  probably  intro- 
duced into  Gaul  during  his  lifetime  by  his 
disciple  Maurus,  from  whom  the  famous  monas- 
tery of  St.  Maur  claims  its  name ;  and  there  it  soon 
made  its  way,  its  comparative  elasticity  pre- 
vailing over  the  rigidity  of  the  rival  system. 
Thus  Faremoutier  transferred  itself  from  the 
Columban  Rule  to  that  of  Benedict  (A.  Butler, 
Lines  of  the  Saints  s.  S.  Fara).  The  Council  of 
Aachen  in  788  A.D.  ordered  the  Benedictine  to 
be  observed,  and  no  other,  in  the  Empire  of 
Karl  and  his  son  {Cone.  Aquisgran.;  cf.  Cone, 
Augustod,  c.  15).  It  won  Germany  early  in  the 
9th  century  {Cone,  Mogunt.  c.  11;  cf.  Pertz 
Legg.l.  166,  c.  11),  and  Spain  in  the  next  cen- 
tury (Mab.  Ann,  Praef.  iv.  saec).  It  is  a  question 
at  what  date  it  was  introduced  into  England; 
whether  by  Benedict  Biscop,  by  Wilfrid  (Ling. 
Ang.-Sax.  Church,  ch.  5),  or,  as  Mabillon  and 
other  learned  writers  have  asserted  (see  in  A. 
Butler's  Lives  of  the  Saints,  under  Benedict)^  by 
Augustine,  importing  it  from  the  monastery  of 
S.  Andrea  on  the  Caelian  hill,  under  the  auspices 
of  Gregory.  A  lax  Rule  probably  prevailed  till 
the  time  of  Dunstan  (see  Marsbam's  Praef^ 
to  Dugd.  Monastic,  Anglic,;  cf.  Cone,  Chvesh. 
747  A.D.).  [v.  Benedictus,  in  Diet,  Chr,  BiogJ] 
In  the  10th  century  the  Benedictine  Rule  held 
almost'  universal  sway  in  Europe  (Pellic.  Polit, 
Ecc,  Chr,  I.  iii.  1,  §  4),  and  wherever  it  pene- 
trated, it  was  the  pioneer  not  of  Christianity 
only,  but  of  cirilization  and  of  all  humanizing 
influences.  For  their  labours  in  clearing  forests 
and  draining  swamps,  in  setting  an  example  of 
good  husbandry  generally,  as  well  as  for  having 
fostered  what  little  thei'e  was  of  learning  and 
refinement  in  that  troublous  and  dreary  period, 
a  debt  of  gratitude  is  due  to  them,  which  cannot 
easily  be  overrated. 

For  more  than  three  centuries  after  its  iusti- 
tution  one  Rule  sufficed  for  the  Benedictine 
order  generally.  Between  ihh  9th  and  15th 
centuries,  as  the  onler  extended  itself  more 
widely,  and  as  reformers,  ardent  against  abuses, 
arose  here  and  there  in  its  ranks,  various  **  con- 
stitutions "  were  engrafted  on  the  original  Rule. 
For  so  early  as  in  the  8th  century  there  were 
symptoms  of  decay.  The  rich  endowments 
granted  by  kings  and  nobles  had  brought  with 
them,  as  was  inevitable,  the  seeds  of  luxury  and 
self-indulgence,  and  the  very  popularity  of  the 
"  religious  "  life  often  gave  occasion  to  unreality 
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in  professing  it.  Thus,  as  for  instance  in  England, 
when  it  had  become  the  fashion  for  kings  and 
qoeens  to  quit  their  palaces  for  a  monastery, 
and  to  laTish  their  treasures  on  it  (Bed.  Ecc, 
Hist,  iil.  19,  23,  24;  Ling.  A.-S.  C.  i.  211,  214), 
this  fatal  munificence  served  to  attract,  in  the 
course  of  years,  oppressive  taxes,  or  spoliation  of 
%  more  downright  sort  (Bonif.  Ep.  ad  Cadbert, 
c.  11,  ap.  Bed.  Hist,  Ecc,  p.  353,  Hussey).  Often 
too  the  immunity  (Pertz,  Logg.  i.  223)  and  com- 
parative security  of  the  monastic  life  tempted  a 
noble  to  assume  the  name,  without  the  reality, 
of  abbat;  in  order  to  escape  legal  obligations 
he  would  get  his  **  folklslhd "  oonrerted  into 
**  bocland  "  on  pretence  of  coi^veying  it  to  the 
service  of  God,  and  there  would  live  with  his 
family  and  dependants,  an  abbat  in  name  and  in 
tonsure,  but  in  nothing  more  (Bede,  Ep,  ad 
Bgb,  ap.  Hist,  Eoc, ;  Ling.  A.-S.  C.  i.  226-7,  230, 
407,  413).  The  need  of  reformation  soon  called 
into  existence  reformers.  Clugni,  in  the  10th 
century,  was  the  first  separate  congregation,  with 
n  separate  Rule  of  its  own  (Mab.  Praef.  Ann,; 
Thomnss.  Vet.  et  Nova  Discipi,  I.  iii.  21, 25>  The 
four  centuries  which  followed  witnessed  the  birth 
of  more  than  twenty  "  Reformed  Orders,"  all  pro- 
fessing to  hold  the  original  Rule  of  Benedict  in 
its  pristine  purity  and  integrity,  but  each  super- 
adding its  own  special  exposition  of  the  Rulo  as 
binding  on  its  members  (Hospin.  dd  2ion,  p.  132). 
Monte  Casino,  the  head-quarters  at  first,  if  not  the 
birthplace,  of  the  order,  retained  its  supremacy, 
which,  according  to  some  authorities,  the  founder 
intended  for  it  (v,  note  on  Fleury,  ffist,  Eoc, 
xxxiii.  12),  for  some  three  centuries ;  its  primacy 
has  never  been  denied.  It  was  sacked  by  the 
Lombards  in  591  ▲.D.  (Clint.  Fast,  Jlom,)^  or 
580  A.D.  (Fleury,  ffist,  Eco,  xxxiii.  10),  and  the 
fugitives  who  escaped  founded  the  Lateran 
Monastery  at  Rome  (Paul.  D.  Hist.  Lamb,  iv.  18 ; 
cf.  Mab.  Ann.  vii.).  In  the  beginning  of  the  8th 
century  it  rose  again  from  its  ruins,  and  received 
within  its  walls  Carloman,  weary  of  the  cares  of 
einpirc.  But  Odo,  the  founder  of  Clugni,  became 
•*  General  **  of  his  own  "  congregation,"  and  his 
example  has  been  followed  by  others  (Mab.  A^m. 
i.  19). 

Among  the  most  famous  Benedictine  abbeys 
'the  term  is  a  specialty  of  the  order)  were, 
besides  those  already  mentioned,  Bamberg,  Font- 
evraud,  Fulda,  Sta.  Giustina  at  Padua,  including 
in  its  jurisdiction  Sta.  Scholastica  (A.  Butler, 
Lives  of  Saints ;  see  St.  Bencd.),  Grotta  Ferrata, 
Marmoutier,  S.  Paolo  fuori  near  Rome,  S.  Seve- 
rino  at  Naples,  &c.,  and  in  England,  St.  Albans, 
Glastonbury,  Malmesbury,  &c.,  with  many  of  our 
Cathedrals.  The  preference  of  the  old  Benedic- 
tines for  mountainous  sites  is  proverbial : 

"  Bemardns  valles.  colUs  Benedictut  omabat" 

It  would  be  endless  to  enumerate  the  dis- 
tinguished members  of  the  order.  The  list  of 
those  belonging  to  Monte  Casino  alone,  during 
its  first  six  centuries,  fills  25  folio  pages  of 
Fabricius*  Bibliotfteca  Eccleitinstica,  with  a  brief 
notice  of  each  (Petr.  Diac.  He  Vir,  lU.  Casin.). 
Trithemius,  the  learned  abbat  of  Spanheim, 
counts  on  the  roll  of  the  order,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  16th  century,  18  popes  (Gu^ranger,  A.D. 
1862,  says  "  30,"  Enchirid.  Jiensd.  Praef.),  more 
than  200  cardinals,  1600  archbishops,  about 
4000  bishops,  and,  almost  incredible  as  it  sounds 


15,700  famous  abbata,  With  an  equal  nnmber  c 
oanonized  saints!  (v.  Fabric  Bihl,  Ecc  s.  v.:  c£ 
Mab.  A  A.  Praef.  vi.;  lUegelbauer  n.  Legipcst: 
Hist.  Lit.  0,  S.  B.y  St.  Paul  is  the  Fstm 
Saint  of  the  Order. 

The  original  copy  of  the  Rule  is  said  to  hsn 
been  burnt  at  Teano,  near  Monte  Casino,  toward 
the  close  of  the  9th  century  (Leo  Mar>ic  tp 
Mab.  Ann,  iii.  263).  Sigebertus  Gemblacen>is, .: 
the  12th  century,  states  thai  it  was  first  k»:< 
public  by  Simplicius,  third  abbat  of  Monte  CV io'- 
(Fabric.  B&l.  Ecc.  s.  v.  Bened.).  Hospmian  ^\ir> 
no  authority  for  his  ooonter-sttttement,  i^y 
many  attribute  it  to  Gregory  the  Great  (iV 
Monach,  p.  116).  Mnbillon  assumes  it  to  hare 
been  made  by  Benedict  himself  at  Monte  Cs»ii.? 
about  528  A.ix  (Ann.  iii.  8 ;  A.  Bailer,  Lives  vf 
SaintSf  see  St.  Bened.).  Wion  speaks  of  nere 
than  a  hundred  editions  of  the  Rule  in  1564  A.n 
{Lign.  Vit,  i,  7).  It  is  said  to  have  been  tnic- 
lated  into  English  by  Dunstan  (Mign.  Praef.  Btg. 
8.  Bened,). 

The  best  commentaries  on  it  are    those  of 
Martene  and  Calmet.     Thai  of  Mege  is  cts- 
sidered  lax  by  stricter  Benedictines.    The  com- 
mentaries of  Smaragdus,  probably  abbat  of  St. 
Michael's,  not  Smaragdus  Ardo,  and  of  HiUe- 
marus,  a  French  Benedictine  in   the  8th  cfs- 
tury,  are  commended  by  Martene,  in  his  yrr- 
face  to  the  Rule  (Mign.  Patrol.  Ixvi) ;  alao  tiuii 
of   Bemardns,  a   monk   of  Lerins,  afterward* 
abbat  of  Monte  Casino  in  the  13th  oentnry,  aid 
one,  incomplete,  by  Trithemius  lately  meatioBtd. 
But  especially  he  praises  those  of  MensN.  s 
monk  of  St.  Denys,  who  afterwards  placed  him- 
self under  the  stricter  rule  of  St.  Masr;  ai^J 
of  Haeften,  a  Benedictine  prior,  the  author  of  tb« 
prolix  Hisquisitiones  Monasticae^  in  twelve  bo«k». 
epitomized  by  Stengel  or  Stengelius.    MabiUo 
seems  to  have  contemplated  a  CommentJirT  ob 
the  Rule,  but  from  want  of  time  to  have  re^ieIieJ 
the  task  to  Martene  {Praef.  Beg.  S.  B.  ap.  Mi^n- 
Patrol.  Ixvi. ;  cf.  Not.  cc.  2,  9>     The  Rule  w&» 
harmonized  with  other  monastic  mica  by  Beat- 
dictus  Anianensis.    [See Hict.  of  Chr.  Bio'jr.  ». r.] 

The  following  are  important  works  on  tir 
Benedictine  Rule  and  Order: 

Petr.  Diac.  Casin.  de  Vir.  IUvsir.  Cati*.  » 
Fabric  Bibl.  Ecc.  and  de  Ortu  et  Ota.  JnM. 
Casin.  in  Maii  Scr.  Vet.  Nov.  Coll.  and  Prol^^;. 
in  Vit.  S.  Placidif  in  Martene  et  Durand,  Amf*if''^^ 
Coll. ;  Leonis  Marsic.  et  Petr.  Diac  Chronic.  Ou**- 
"  ed.  W.  Wattenbach  in  Mottwn.  German."  (Mign. 
Patrol,  s.  V.) ;  Beg.  8.  Bened.  C.  Comment.  Joan. 
de  Turre  Crematd  et  Smaragdi  Abb.;  item 
IV.  Libri  de  Vir.  HI.  0.  8.  B.  Joan.  Trithfmii. 
Col.  Agr.  1575,  fol. ;  Arnold.  Wion,  Lignwn  VH  *- 
Venet.  1595 ;  Mege,  Comtnentaire  sur  Ix  J:o]U  iif 
St.  Benoit,  Jos.  Mege  (de  St.  Maur)  Paris,  1687.  »i 
Vie  de  St.  Benoit  atec  une  Histoire  de  son  ('ri>\ 
Paris,  1690;  Bulteau,  Histoire  de  FOrdre  de  ^'i 
Benoit,  Paris,  1691 ;  Menard,  Mart^xl^g.  O.S.Fu 
Par.  1629.  La  Begle  de  St.  Benoit  expliquee  par  M. 
de  Ranc^  Abb4  de  la  Trappe,  Paris,  1 690 ;  MarUv, 
de  Ant,  Monach,  Bit.  Lugd.  1690,  and  Commevt.vi 
Beg.  8.  B.  Paris,  1690 ;  MabUlonii  Annales  O.  S.  B. 
Paris,  1703-39;  DacherU  et  Mabillonii  AA.  S.\ 
0.  8.  B.  Paris,  1668-1701;  Mabillonii  Biv^ 
Sariptmn  de  MonasL  StwU  Batione  in  Bibl.  Asul. 
Pezii;  Berthelet,  TraiU  historuf^eet  moralfsr 
FAhstir^encey  1726,  Paris,  1731 ;  Calmet,  Qmmufi. 
Hist,  et  Morale  sur  la  Begle  de  S.  B.  Par.  1734* 
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Hobtenii  Oodex  Seguiar,  Monaat,  et  Canonic,  a 
R.  P.  MftTJano  Brockie  illostratiu,   &c.,  Aag. 
Vindel.  1759;  Hiti.  LU,  0.  S.  ^.,  Ang.  Vind. 
1754;  ZiegelUuer  u.   Legipont.  Martyrohgium 
desBen&Wd.  OrdenSj  Angsburg,  1855 ;  8t,  Benoit 
ft  ses  Ordm  rdigieux,  UUe,  1855 ;  Gueranger, 
Enc^rkUon  Benedktinum,  Andcgar.  186.2.  [I.  G.  S.] 
BENEDICTION,  tlie  spousal    or    nuptial. 
Amon^  the  Jews  special  benedictions  were  in  use 
l«tfa  for  betrothal  and  actual  marriage,  the  latter 
constitated,  as  with  the  Romans,  by  a  dedvctio  or 
procession  accompanjing  the  bride ;  which  how- 
ever with  the  Romans  had  for  its  goal  the  house 
of  the  hosband,  with  the  Jews  the  nuptial  bed 
it^l£    A  passage  in  Tobit  (vii.  13,  14)  indicates 
the  close  connexion  of  the  blessing  with  what  we 
fhoold  term  the  marriage  settlement.     Forms  of 
both  benedictions  will  be  found  in  Selden's  Uxor 
H^hnica,  bk.  ii.,  cc  TiL,  xii.     But  Maimonides 
«ipresslj  obserres  (^Uxor,  Ehr.  bk.  ii.  c.  13)  that 
Qot  the  blessing  of  the  betrothed  makes  mar- 
riage, but  the  leading  of  the  bride  to  the  nup- 
tiilM. 

Certain  heathen  marriages,  e,g.  the  Roman 
n«/arr0a^ib,  being    also  accompanied    with    a 
Woelietion,  it  waa  but  natural  that  the  same 
ciistoffl  should  prevail  in  reference  to  Christian 
noes.    A  good  deal,  however,  of  confusion  seems 
to  hare  arisen  on  the  subject,  especially  through 
t»\  distinguishing  the  legal  and  spiritual  aspects 
of  the  benediction.     It  cannot  be  too  often  re- 
p«it«d  that  for  many  centuries  both  betrothal 
and  marriage  were  in  the  eyes  of  the  Church 
primarily  civil  contracts,  valid  although   cele- 
brated according  to  heathen  rites,  if  in  conformity 
with  the  civil  law,  subject  only  to  certain  peculiar 
Christian  restrictions.    It  is  not  meant,  however, 
W  these  expressions  that  such   contracts  were 
looked  on  as  merely  **  secular,"  as  many  would 
term  them  now,  or  "profane,"  as   the  middle 
^l^A  termed  them.     For  Our  Lord  and  His  Apos- 
tles, haman  society  itself  was  a  sacred  thing : 
the  State,  which  embodied  it  for  all  purposes  of 
civil  life,  was  sacred  (Rom.  xiii.,  1,  4,  6) ;  mar- 
ria^  above  all,  the  very  keystone  of  all  human 
MHTJetj,  had  a  primordial  sacredness  (Matt.  xiv.  4), 
ratirely  transcending  all  enactments  of  municipal 
fir  ceremonial  law. 

Bat  this  view  in  nowise  prevented  the  Church 
frtim  claiming  spiritual  control  over  such  con- 
tracts as  between  the  faithful,  from  recognizing 
»ad  sealing  their  unions  by  its  benediction,  or 
et«D  from  looking  upon  such  unions  with  dis- 
faroar  when  this  was  not  solicited.    Thus  the 
'>th  chapter  of  the  Kpistle  of  Ignatius  to  Poly- 
cnrp  (admitted  by  Dr.  Cureton  as  genuine  into 
his  *  Corpus  Ignatianum  *)  says :    "  It  is  meet 
th4t  m«n  and  women  who  are  marrying  should 
uaite  with  the  approval  of  the  bishop,  that  the 
Durriage  be  according  to  the  law  and  not  ac- 
cording to  lust."     tJo  Tertullian  (writing  about 
JI.D.  200),  in  his  work  De  Pudkitia,  speaks  of 
""ytCTtX  anions,  that  is,  not  first  declared  before 
the  church  **  (non  prius  apud  ecclesiam  professae) 
a-<  nmniag  the  risk  of  being  deemed  nign  to  adul- 
^f-rj  and  fornication.     Another  passage   of  his, 
{M  Urw.  c.  8),  is  generally  quoted  as  one  of  the 
first  distinct  authorities  in  favour  of  the  eccle- 
siastical benediction  on  marriage.     According  to 
the  ordinary  reading,  it  runs  thus  :  "  How  should 
«(  be  sufficient  to  set  forth  the  bliss  of  that 
"»niat{e  which  the  Church  brings  about  (conci- 

CltHUrr.  ANT. 
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Hat),  and  the  oblation  confirms,  and  the  benedic- 
tion seals,  angels  proclaim,  the  Father  ratifies  ?  " 
It  must,  however,  be  observed  that,  if  the  above 
reading  be  correct,  the  substitution  of  the  bene- 
diction for  the  execution  of  the  tabulae  nuptialeSj 
which  the  words  **  et  obsignat  benedictio "  im- 
ply, antedates  by  many  centuries  the  rule  of  the 
Church  in  the  matter.     It  is  remarkable,  too, 
as  pointed  out  by  Augusti,  that  one  text,  instead 
of  the  words  "  et  obsignat  benedictio,  angeli  re- 
nuntiant,"  has  simply   '*et  obsignatum  angeli 
renuntiant,"  '  the  angels  proclaim  when  sealed,' 
— a  reading  which  brings  back  the  passage  into 
accordance  with  the  law  and  practice  of  the  time, 
but  at  the  expense  of  the  decisive  word  *'  bene- 
dictio" itself.*     That  such   benedictions  were 
pronounced,  however,  there  can  be  no  reason  to 
doubt.     Thus  Ambrose,  writing  against  mixed 
marriages,    says  :    "  For  since  marriage  itself 
should  be  sanctified  by  the  priestly  veil  (velamine 
sacerdotali)  and  by  benediction,  how  can  that  be 
called  a  marriage  where  there  is  no  agreement 
of  faith  ?  "  (Bk.  ix.  £p,  70).    But,  as  Selden  has 
observed,  the  like  benedictions  were  often  claimed 
on  behalf  of  many  other  kinds  of  contract  besides 
that  of  marriage, — a  sale  for  instance.  The  total 
absence  from  the  Apostolical  Constitutions  of  any 
liturgical  formtUae  relating  to  marriage,  and  of 
any  notice  of  church   usages  in  respect  to  it, 
seems  a  conclusive  proof  that  nothing  of  the  kind 
formed  part  of  the  ritual  of  the  early  church 
during  the  3  or  4  centuries  (or  even  more)  over 
which  the  collection  of  the  materials  for  the 
compilation  in  question  probably  extended. 

There  is  however  extant,  under  dates  ranging 
as  far  back  as  the  former  half  of  the  2nd  cen- 
tury, a  whole  series  of  authorities  enforcing  the 
necessity  of  the  ecclesiastical  benediction,  upon 
which  the  Church  of  Rome  has  unhesitatingly 
built  its  practice  as  to  the  ceremonial  validity  of 
the  rite,  and  which  have  been  quoted  without 
comment  by  Bingham  and  other  Protestant 
writers.  But  as  these  are,  for  the  most  part, 
spurious  documents  of  the  forged  Decretal  dass, 
and  are  only  so  far  important  as  they  shew  the 
points  for  which  it  was  sought  to  claim  the  sanc- 
tion of  an  earlier  period,  and  thus  to  establish 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  clergy  in  matters  con- 
nected with  marriage,  they  may  be  passed  over. 
Turning  to  the  ^tem'Church,  we  find  that 
Chrysostom  in  his  voluminous  works  never  indi- 
cates the  existence  oC  a  marriage  liturgy,  or  the 
indispensableness  of  sacerdotal  benediction.  Two 
letters  of  Gregory  Nazianzen  show  clearly  that 
such  benediction  was  looked  upon  rather  as  a 
seemly  accompaniment  to  Christian  marriage  than 
as  a  condition  of  it,  since  the  writer,  in  that  grace- 
ful tender  style  of  which  he  is  a  master,  professes 
to  give  his  by  letter.  One  is  to  Procopius  (  Ep,  bly 
otherwise  44),  on  the  marriage  of  "  his  golden 
Olympias."  "  I  join  to  each  other,"  he  writes, 
"  the  right  hands  of  the  young  people,  and  both 
to  that  of  God.  For  it  is  fitting  that  like  many 
other  good  things,  so  should  marriage  take  place 
in  the  best  way  in  all  respects,  and  according  to 
our  common  prayers."    However  visible  may  be 

•  It  should  not  be  overlooked  that  the  same  Tertullian, 
in  his  treatise  on  Idolatry  (c  16).  expressly  admits  the 
parity  of  betrothal  and  marriage  in  themselves,  evpn 
when  celebrated  amongst  heathens,  and  therefore  the 
lawfulnen  of  a  CbrlsUan's  presence  at  both.    Sec  poil, 

art  Brbothal.  _ 
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he  habitnil  fonn  of  ChriiliiD  mmnisp 
g  cfin  be  moTVobrioui  thnn  that  th«  iatei 
:  of  thf  Church  ii  not  tnutrd  m  iDHispeoi 
U0lherJettDrtaEuKbiiu(171)is>lillnioi 
•ire,  »  ihewtng  that  whilit  Gregory  mail 
\r,  wheDBTer  preheat  at  n  wniding.  to  iatti 
It  prayers  of  the  church,  the  actual  rjti 
ria|»  he  left  to  be  performed  by  other 
ii.>i.lereil  that  a  suiTicit    ' 


n  afsr,  aiDce  prayers 
UT  nnl  bnuniicil  by  upce." 
We  must  DOW  however  notice  ■  singular  HtK-n- 
rnt,  which    ia  iocloihd  bj   LaUie'  ami   Mansi 
iiiing  tho«  of  the  4th  century,  and  appended 


mm? — "ad  {^oostantiBum  lihrii  decerpta 
u  and  It.,  Coaadli,  Tol.  ii.  p.  10:^9  and  foil.), 
id  15  written  in  Latin^  though  eridently  repre- 
nling  the  practice  of  (he  tireek  Church.  The 
id  chapter  of  these  *  SanctioDH  and  Decrees  ' 
rbida  marriage  with  a  |ierson*B  anptUl  para- 

mphl,  with  wliom  "the  benediction  of  the 
owns  "  is  received,    benedictions  are  mentioneii 

like  manner  in  c.  6  and  7,  hut  it  ii  clear  that 
e  ceremony  of  the  Greek  ritual  known  aa  the 
nediction  of  the  crowus,  and  not  the  Latin  bene- 
itseir,  i>  what  the  nbove 


:ti9n  of  thi 


Itempt  t« 


tc  for  the  work  which  conUins  them,  we  ahall 
cumpelM  to  carry  thia  to  the  second  half  of 
e  tith  century  at  earliest.  For  It  ii  a  re 
trkable  fact  that  Jnntinian'n  legi«latlan,  mi- 
itely  occupied  as  it  Is  with  Church  mutters, 
ver  once  refers  to  the  eeclwiaiilical  beoeJie- 


1  requii 


I   the   1 


will  b 


rota  Duiitialiai"  and  thi>  .ilthongh  it  will 
seen  (CoNTiiAirr  of  marriage)  that  a  kind 
church-regi  it  ration  of  marriages  wa*  pro- 
lyl fur. 

It  it  hnweTer  by  no  means  improbable  that 
tween  the  tith  and  Tth  centurien  the  regular 
actire  of  nn  circleidnntical  lH>Dediction  upon 
irriage,  nnl  the  <ireel[  ritual  nf  marriage  ilxelf. 


i»l.     . 


I   it  i 


■eek  name  whii'h 
>t  WeAtern  niithority  on  the  *ubjei-t,— that  of 
e  cnnoiu  of  a  Unin-il.  held  in  England  towards 
f  end  (if  the  7th  century,  under  Archbiihop 
leminrc,  which  enact  that  ""in  a  first  marria^ 
9  iirient  Bhould  piTform  the  mass  flml  blew 
ih^'  parties  (c.  m;  Implying,  it  would  seem. 
i>  praetico  mt  forth  by  the  'Sanvtions  and 
creea,*  of  conlinini;  the  blcising  to  the  as  yet 
married  party  only,  where  the  other  has  been 

In  the  Cnrloiingian  era,  finally — to  which  be- 
ig  tlie  head  springn  of  the  great  stream  of  chnnh 
"geriet, — forgeries  which,  anionght  other  nit- 
nrities,  have  so  dealt  with  tho  Capitularies 
snisflres  that  it  ii  frequcnlty  impii».>iMe  to 
termiue  the  pri'dw  ago  of  a  giren  teil — the 
ieftly  benedielion  entered  into  the  civil  law  as 
eiwenlial  requisite  of  marriage;  and  the  variiiu* 
iiriou)  authorities  from  the  annals  of  the 
Mtem  Church  above  commented  on  were 
pareutly  invented  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
ck  to  a  remote  period  the  ecclesiastical  re- 
^ition  of  its  necessity.     And  it  may  be  ob- 
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serred  that  the  mention  of  it  almost  inrsriiWr 
occurs  in  conueiion  with  the  snbject  of  conk^D. 
guinity. — aU'ttber  great   source   of  clthCAi  lo- 


tiuen 


b  has  been  even  more  proliGc  ii 
of  pioar  fraud.  By  the  35th  articl 
Capitulary  of  802,  none  are  to  be  m 
inquiry  b«  made  a>  to  whether  they 

'   "  !&  let  them  be  united  wil 


(Conip,a 


i.  130,  1 


The  473rd  arlitle  (vii.  47:1),  "on 

with  the  supposed  letter  of  Pope  £vari>tu>.  uj 
may,  it  is  submitted,  be  fairly  deemed  its  in- 
ginaL 

Ue  may  briefly  refer  to  certain  canons  «f  Ibt 
patriarch  Kicephorns,  ^e^^orded  by  Coteierius,  mJ 
perhaps  enacted  at  the  Council  uf  CaaslanliDi>)<l< 
in  A.D.  814,  which  indicate  that  at  this  periol.',! 
least  the  benediction  was  by  the  Church  deiitfJ 
aniage.     If  any  hi 


leither 


-e  the  beue'liet 


>rall»« 


\k  a.. 


lent  kn..wn  as  the  r^ply  of  !■.)« 
he  Dulgarians,  though  belon^jU;! 
itter  half  of  the  9lh  centnTT.  i^n- 
robably  the  practice  of  the  Ibiojii 


It  in.licatei 
that  of  the 
on  the  fori 


t:hurch  d 
rite  bv  it 
Caithrul 


a  period  when  the  Chri 
ice  to  sanction  the  an 
•Of,  and  did  not 


'ihort  ihr 
IQS.  2iA. 
Hut  baring  a  profound  faith  in  the  primonlbl 
Ktni'lity  of  marriage  In  itself,  manr  cenluci.s 
ehijise.l  U>fure  the  pmnouncingor  such  a  btD«li<.- 
tiuu  was  held  es.'^!ntial  toihe  validity  of  niirrl  ^\ 
when  duly  contracted  accnnliug  to  the  ninnid|~il 
Inn-,  and  not  contrary  to  the  sjiecial  ethical  tuli-i 
of  the  Cliurch  in  reference  to  maiiiage.  ->rL 
Hen.-c  the  total  aloeU'V  of  aarrlage  lilun;i'i 
ri4>m  the  early  Christi.in  rituals,  eitending  to 
about  the  beginning  of  the  7th  century:  thf 
genuineness  (if  the  one  in  the  Gcla^ian  Jli'sil 
(end  of  the  .'itli  century)  being  ci>nfes>rJlc  im- 
pugned by  the  abseniv  of  auv  in  the  Greii.iriJO. 
a  ivnturj-  later.  4th.  It  niav  howcvrr  U  *!■ 
mitted  that  by  the  end  of  the  7th  rentui;  ik" 
priestly  bencdiiiion  of  marriage  had  pnJialilv 
liecouie  the  rule  in  both  great  branches  (Jiii-I.n.' 
n.Ft  vet>or  the  Church;  nud  in  the  course  of  tht 
Kth  and  9th  eenturies  it  hardened  into  a  l<t|.-.il 
institution  within  the  domaina  of  the  !:ivn' 
iisurjiers  of  the  West,  the  Cnrlovingiani.  Win; 
ipported  by  supposititiou 


nthori 


Tried  bi 


le  begin. 


of  the  :!nd   century.      5th.  It    i 

about  this  penoil  a  |iractice  of  sacenlmnlk 
ling  betrothals  likewise  grew  up.  and  pri'niit- 
ing  to  0|ien  a  new  aonrce  of  income  to  the  'Icr^ 
and  nlwvc  all  to  the  Itom.m  pontiff*,  was  in  lil.<' 
mann«r  soujrht  to  be  maintained  by  ii|inri»u> 
authorities ;  but  the  date  of  this  cannot  bt  61.A 
earlier  than  A.D.  8fiO,  since  Pope  Kicot.i^,  in  hii 
repiv  to  the  Bulgarians,  clearly,  Bpoaks  oak  J 
the  nujilial  benediction.  {J.  M.  L] 
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BENEDICTIONS.  {Benedictio,  thXoyla,) 
I.  De^miioH^  ^c. — Like  xnany  other  points  of 
rituil,  tbe  practice  of  benediction  passed  from 
thf  Jewish  to  the  Christian  Church.  In  the  in- 
u.ocy  of  the  former,  under  Aaron,  we  discover 
tLt  existence  of  the  blessing  of  the  congregation 
br  thf  priest  afler  the  morning  and  the  evening 
sdcriiice  (Lev.  ii.  22) ;  and  later  notices  may  be 
st^Q  in  1  Chron.  ixiii.  13,  Ecclus.  xxxvi.  17,  xlv. 
13, 1. 20.  The  actual  form  is  prescribed  in  Num. 
Ti.  Ji*  sqq. ;  cf.  Ps.  Ixvii.  1. 

The  benediction,   ordinarily    pronounced    by 
^nt<s  (as  e^,  in  the   case  of  Zacharias,   for 
wii'Kie  blessing  the  people  waited,  Luke  i.  21), 
v<'qM  on  occasions  of  special  solemnity  be  re- 
uTTKii  for  the  high  priest.     Even  the  king,  as 
tbf  viceroy  of  the  Most  High,  might  give  the 
l.ei^siDg  (cf.  2   Sam.  vi.   18,   1   Kings  viii.  55, 
I  rhron.  xvi.  2).     It  would  appear  that  Levites 
)u'[  cniinarilj,  though  not  invariably,  the  power 
«:  siring  the  blessing.  Cf.  perh.  2  Chron.  xxx.  27. 
Tbt  actual  formula  referred  to  above  does  not 
Mcur  in  the  New  Testament,  though  our  Lord 
i^  spoken  of  as  blessing  little  children  and  His 
(Unples  (Mark  x.  16,    Luke  xxiv.  50),  besides 
*:;«  blessing  on  the  occasion  of  the  institution  of 
t.*Encharist(Matt.  xxvi.  26).     Still,  the  gene- 
r  1  ttrDor  and  form  of  the  blessing,  must  have 
be*a  similar,  and  the  familiar  "  peace  *'  of  the 
't«>DMictiijn  is  probably  a  relic  of  the  old  Aaron- 
it  i*'  fynn. 

Before  proceeding  to  consider  the  various  oc- 

ct«ioDs  of  benediction  in  the  Christian  Church, 

aUeation  may  be  called  to  the  strict  definition 

<{'  the  term,  in  contradistinction  from  the  allied 

<tprt»5ion3,  consecration,  dedication^  although  the 

^L-tioction  is  not   un frequently   lost   sight   of. 

i'-'-viidion,  then,  may  be  defined  to  be  a  certain 

iii'W  action  which,  combined  with  prayer,  seeks 

*.-  r  (jod's  grace  for  persons,  and,  in  a  lower  de- 

ZTvi,  a  ble>>nng  upon  things,  with  a  view  whether 

ti-  their  efficiency  or"  safety.     We  may  add  St. 

AiDbrose*s  deiinition  {/^e  lientdictioiubus  Patri- 

a^'.iirton,  c.  2),  **  Benedictio  est  sanctificationis 

«<  .Tatisnim  votiva  collatio."    On  this  point  the 

t-'Ucwing  extracts  may  be  cited  from  Gillebert 

(bi>hop  of  Umenck  in  the  12th  century),  De 

^'«  E^tlcticuiko^  in  Du  Cahge's  Glossary,  s.  vv. 

"  •  otoecrare,"  "  Benedictio."    "  Dcdicat  pontifex 

^{'.031,  templum,  altare,  tabulam  altaris.     De- 

fs\rf-  enim  est  locum  Deo  offerre,  benedicere  et 

*i'3^'^i''^care.     Cx^naecntt   autem   episcopus   uten- 

'^ii  eccle$iae,  quae  fere  omnibus  sacerdotihus 

*.iit  ctunmnnia,  vestimenta  videlicet  sncerdotalia 

^t  K'QtiHcalia,  altaris  velamina,  calicem,  patenam 

•'t  cirporalia  et  vasculum  Kucharistiae,  chrisma, 

•  !-ttm,  vaschrisraale,  thus  et  thuribUlum,  baptis- 

»frium,  arcam  vel  scrinium  reliquiaruro,  cibo- 

'liin,  id  est  altaris  urobraculum,  crucem,  tin- 

MJBabulum  et  ferrum  judiciale.    £a  enim  tantum 

'  >t>ecratquae  a  communi  usu  in  cultum  divinum 

'*jarantnr."  ..."  Benedicere  autem  dico  prae- 

i-ifDj  ea  quae  non  sunt  utensilia  ecclesiae,  con- 

-"^nre  vero  ipsa  utensilia.     Benedicit  ergo  pon- 

'  i-i  re^nam,  et  virginem  cum  velatur,  et  quem- 

•*l  fidelem  benedici  postulantem    et    totum 

/'pnlnm  ante  pacem."    These  benedictions  may 

1. 1  be  conferred  by  a  priest  in  the  presence  of  a 

I  Htjop.    GUlebert'  had  previously  said,  "  Bene- 

r*'^'*  P^'t«t  praetente  eyiaco/jo  aquam  et  sal  in 

i^minieia  sacerdos  et  prandinm  et  sponsum  et 

viwm  jttdicii  vel  panem  et  caetera.    In  absentia 


vero  episcopi  potest  benedicere  coronam  clerici 
et  velum  viduae,  novos  fructus,  candelas  in  Puri- 
ficattone  S.  Mariae,  cineres  in  capite  jejunii, 
ramos  in  Dominica  Palmarum,  et  peregrinaturos 
et  lecturum  Evangelium,  et  populum  cum  dimit- 
titur,  aquam  benedictam  aspergit  ad  benedicendaa 
novas  domos  et  caetera  nova." 

IL  Minister  of  Benediction. — It  will  be  obvious 
from  the  nature  of  the  case,  that  a  benediction 
is  imparted  by  a  superior  to  an  inferior  (cf.  Heb. 
vii.  7,  where  this  is  explicitly  stated).  Hence 
it  is  laid  down  in  the  Apostolic  Const itutiotit  (viii. 
28)  that  a  bishop  may  bestow  the  blessing,  and 
receive  it  from  other  bishops,  but  not  from 
priests ;  so  too  a  priest  may  bless  his  fellow- 
priests  and  receive  the  blessing  from  them  or 
from  a  bishop;  the  deacon  merely  receives  and 
cannot  impart  the  blessing.  Thus  if  a  bishop  be 
present,  to  him  does  the  Benedictio  super  pUbem 
appertain,  and  only  in  the  absence  of  a  bishop, 
unless  special  authority  be  given,  is  it  permitted 
to  the  priest,  whose  blessing,  however,  is  not 
held  as  of  the  same  solemn  import  as  that  of  the 
bishop. 

The  ancient  Sacramentaries  do  not  distinguish 
between  Episcopal  and  Sacerdotal  blessings ; 
while  in  later  times  a  minutely  developed  system 
has  been  formed,  as  may  be  seen,  for  example, 
from  the  extracts  from  Gillebert  given  above. 
To  enter,  however,  at  any  length  into  these  ac- 
cretions is  foreign  to  our  present  scope.  It  will 
sutHce  to  allude  to  one  or  two  general  points. 
Here  will  appertain  the  division  of  Benedictions 
into  solemnes  and  communes,  magnae  and  parvae, 
and  the  like,  although  these  distinctions  are  by 
no  means  uniformly  explained.  The  benedictio 
solemnis  appears  to  belong  strictly  to  the  bishop, 
md,  in  his  absence,  to  the  priest  acting  as  his 
representative  :  other  benedictions,  it  has  been 
.seen,  the  priest  may  confer  in  the  presence  of 
the  bishop.  In  no  case,  however,  can  they  be 
imparted  by  a  deacon  or  layman  (cf.  Apostolic 
Constitutions,  viii.  48,  iii.  10). 

The  distinction  between  the  6.  parva  and  the 
b.  magtia  is  variously  explained :  by  some  they 
are  held  to  be  the  blessings  conferred  by  priest 
and  bishop  respectively;  by  others,  that  the 
former  implies  a  private  benediction,  the  latter 
a  public  and  solemn  one  (cf.  Cotelier's  note,  Pa- 
ires  Apost.  i.  284.  ed.  1698). 

Here  may  be  added  a  remark  as  to  special 
powers  of  blessing  possessed  by  abbots.  Their 
pre-eminence  above  priests  in  general  consists  in 
a  superiority  of  jurisdiction,  not  in  a  higher 
order  of  consecration.  From  the  8th  century, 
however,  abbots  who  were  priests  have  possessed 
sundry  episcopal  rights  both  of  benediction  within 
the  limits  of  their  own  cloisters  and  even  of 
several  lower  forms  of  consecration,  the  latter 
of  which  indeed  was  specially  allowed  by  the 
second  General  Council  of  Nicea,  A.D.  787,  can. 
14  (Labbe'  and  Cossart,  Concilia  vii.  909).  This 
example  seems  to  have  been  further  acted  on,  for 
in  the  time  of  Charlemagne  we  iind  abbesses 
assuming  to  themselves  the  right  of  conferring 
benedictions  even  upon  men,  with  laying  on  of 
hands  and  the  sign  of  the  cross,  although  this 
was  distinctly  prohibited.  (Baluzius,  Capitularia 
Beij.  Fratic,  [anno  789]  i.  238,  ed.  Paris,  1677.) 

111.  Objects  of  Benediction.— li  will  be  readily 
seen  that  Benedictions  may  be  divided  into  Litur^ 
gical  and  non-Liturgical,  that  is,  into  such  as 
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■re  ID  jnmitdi 

olGcea,  and  thoK  which  may  bt 

pendent    ofGcn.      Th««   of  the    formfr    cisu 

ipeciilly   regard    penou,    thoM   of    tb«    Utter 

maj    regard    either    penona    or    thiogi.      We 

ahall    toach    brieSf    on    each    cIbh    of   sbjecta 

{A.>  B^Mdictioiu  of  Per.™.— Here  m»T  be 
reckoned  ia  the  Rrat  place  all  Litnrgica)  bleis- 
ings,  whether  (b).?™?™^  the  blewiag  commnni- 
cated  to  the  whole  congregatioa  in  the  dinaia- 
■ion-formuU  (iT^Auo-it),  aa  Domirau  vobiicum, 
pax  tvAilfcum,  Lcj  ia  the  ordiaarif  aerricei  of  the 
Charch.as  those  of  the  CauomcalUoun,  of  which 
the  BenedictioQ  is  ao  euential  eiement  in  both 
Eutera  and  Western  ritual,  varfiog  however  in 
the  farmer  awordiog  to  the  da^  of  the  week  :  or 
—(0)  ipecial,  ax  those  at  the  Euchariat,  Baplism, 
OrdinatisD.  Uarriage.  Feaaace,  Eitreme  Unctioa, 
Burial.  We  ahali  briefly  comment  here  on  the 
Bwiedictions  entering  with  the  first  of  these 
ofGcea,  for  the  othen  reference  ma;  be  made  lo 
the  levenl  articles  on  theu!  rites. 

The  old  Lalin  S.-icranientarieB  agree  in  placing 
a    Benediction   in   the    Maas    after   the    Lord'a 

which,  in  the  Romiih  ritual,  appean  to  have 
been  introduced  from  the  GaUican  and  Mora- 
s  (Daniel,   Cod.  Liturs.   i.    141). 


Up  t 
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t   the 
aving,  a 


-.  by  It 
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Agde  (506  i.D.)  and  "the  First  and  Thi 
of  Orleana  (511  and  5^8  i.o.>  "  Missas  die  I>o. 
minico  a  saecularibu*  totaa  leneri  speciali  ordi- 
natione  pnecipimua,  ita  at  ante  benedict ionem 
aacerdotia  papnina  egredi  non  praesumat."  (Cone. 
JgotA.  caa.4T;  Labb&iT.I391.)  Uenard  (ffre^j. 
Saeram.  p.  :;97 ;  batcf,  Mabillon:  Dt  lilurgia  Oalli- 
eana,i.  4,§  13,  U) refers  fhittathe  benediction  at 
theendof  theMai«.  ■' Papulus  non  ante  discedat 
(|Uam  Utsaae  solennitaa  compleatur,  et  nbi  epis- 
oopua  fuerit,  benedictionem  accipiat  aacerdolis." 
(Cauc. Aiirrl.l.ciia.26;  Labbe,iT.  1408.  Sirmond 
remarks  [hat  the  edd.  hate  no  MS.  authoritr  for 
prefiiing  a  aeBitive  to/MeW(,  and  that  the  error 


tpiicnpiu  and  inrei-do 
"DeMiMi.  nulluslai 

are  used  sjuonymonslj'.) 

Dominica  dicatur  orat 
Il"lMi*''a9 ;  liLbhd,'T 

o;  etsiepHcopuspraesens 
e.p«tetur."   (dnc.-^iw. 
:tO*2.)    The  Mao  in  one 

communicate  might  leare.  (Cf.  e.^.  Greg.  Tur., 
IM  Jfiracuiii  S.  Martial,  ii.  47:  "Cumque  ex- 
pletit  Miait  populus  coepisaet  aacrosanctam 
corpus  Redemptorii  acclpore.")  We  maj  further 
cite  the  injunction  laid  dawn  bj  the  Fourth 
nouDcil  of  Toleda  (633  «.D.),  which,  after  landing 
fault  with  thaae  pneita  who  "post  dictam  ara- 
tionem  Dominicam  itatiro  camnianicant  et  poetea 
benedictionem  In  populo  dnnt,"  proceedi  "  post 
or.  Dam.  et  conjuDClionem  ]iBnu  et  calicia  bene' 
iliclio  in  popnlum  tequatur,  et  tnm  demum  cor- 

(can.l8;  Ubh^T.  17n>  Thia  may  be  fiirther 
remark  of  Caeaariua  of  Arlu,  to 


the 


1   luc 


remain  in  the  chorch  "uiu|oeqi 
catur  et  btnedictio  popalo  detur,"  (Serm.  281, 
§  2 ;  Uigne,  mil.  2i;T.)  Thi>  benediction, 
which  ia  properly  the  pterc^tive  of  the  bishop. 


end  of  each  of  w 

The  followia^ 

Benediction  is  or 


in  tbree,  m 

B  or  more  diriiimu,  atlbc 

ia  responded,  Am^n, 


Lrily  introduced.  Thedcafita, 
f  one  be  present,  baring  called  with  a  looi 
roice,  fftmiliaie  toi  Jw»«£c<uHii  (cf.  Caesuiut. 
^rn.  286,  $  7X  the  imparter  of  the  bleuing  h\- 
ova  with  Banaiiui  tit  mnprr  Bobitaim,  to  irhitli 
a  reapand«d  Et  cum  spintM  t<io  ;  then  followi 
the  benediction.  A>  ihowiag  the  uatnre  of  tbn, 
the  benediction  for  the  festinl  of 
St.  Stephen,  from  three  old  Lalin  Lilu^gie^  the 
jallican,  the  Gregorian,  and  the  Mourabic  n- 
ipectively  (Migne,  luii.  232  ;  liiriii.  33 ;  Inn. 
199).     "Deus,  qui   tuoa   martyrea   ita  risiiiti 

rent.  Amen;    et  beatum  Stephannm   in  c«i»\4- 

imatoria  inter  festa  plaodentem,  Ameit.  Acw- 
lat  ad  te  roi  ilia  intercedena  pro  popalo.  pr« 
nimicis  quae  orabat  in  ipM  martjrio,  Jivi. 
Jt  ae  obtiuenle  et  le  remuneranle,  perrrDial 
Hue  plebs  adquneaita  per  gratiam,  nbi  le,  cviix 
apertia,  ipse  vidit  in  gloriam,  Ameit,  Quod  lp>e 
praestare  digneria,  qui  cum  Patre  *t  Spirits 
Sancto  Tins  et  regnaa  in  aaecula  neculonim.' 
Deua  qui  beatum  Stephanum  Frotamartjreni 
>ronaTJt,  et  confessione  fidei  et  agooe  martrrii 


a  fulD 


IlliuB  obtentD  Iribsil 

Dei  et  proiimi  charitate  aemper  einbenn, 

lane  studuit  etiam  inter  lapidantluin   iu- 

)>etn9  obtinere,  Amen.     Quo  ejae  eiempla  robo- 

Amen.     Quod  Ipue  .  . .  ."     "Chriitui  Dei  Filioi, 
iju>  nomine    SUphaniu  martrr  iipiJatu 

™.  efliciat  fortiarea.  .d,»*m.     Qnique  (om 


Ut  illic  laetatura  post  istud  caeculum  accedit 

limn  restra,  quo  praedictut  martyr  spirilum 

um  Buscipi  eiorabat,  Amea." 

Besides  the  above,  there  was  here  alM  *  i^hon 

benediction  at  the  end  of  the  sfrrice,  such  u 

"  I'ai  Domini  sit  semppr  TObiacuco,"  or  the  In 

following  taken  from  &i»on  olficea,  "  Benedirtin 


Fil.  et  S.  a  el 

(I'almer,  Orig.  La.  It.  §  24.) 

By  way  of  illuatration  of  this  laat  we  miy 
cite  Amnlarius  (ftj  Jl'ec/.  Off.  iii.  36X  "  Huoc 
morem  tenet  ucerdoa,  ut  pott  omnia  ^ramrati 
consummata  benedicat  populo;"  and  Kabuv 
Maums  (De  Intt.  Oeric.  L  33^  "  Poet  commu- 
nionem  er^,  et  poat  ejasdem  uominii  onticom, 
data  Benediclioae  Bsaeerdote  ad  plebem,  diacoou 
pmedicat  Misaae  olBciam  ease  peractum,  diu 
iicentiam  abeondi." 

In  the  Apodotie  Contfi'tufuma  (lib.  viii.).  it  j* 
ordained  that  before  the  Mian  Fidelium  a  solrdu 
dismiaaion'biesaiag  should  be  pronounced  oT«r 
calcchumens,  euergumeoa,  and  penitents  (^ 
6-8).  The  solemn  blessing  over  the  caDgreif 
tion  is  to  be  found  later  (c  IS)  after  the  cm- 
mnnion,   the  deacon  bating  6nt   Dttered  ihr 
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avaa\  form,  Ty   9«f  ttk  rod  Xpurrov   ahrou 

The  UessiiigB  entering  into  Eastern  liturgies 
are  rreqneot ;  and  we  find  them  at  varioas  pointn 
ot  the  serrioe  introdaced  by  the  formula  tvA^.i- 
ffw  tcrvoro.  It  has  been  remarked  as  in  some 
degree  significant  of  the  characters  of  the  two 
great  dirisioDs  of  Christendom  that  when  such 
I  reqaest  as  the  abore  has  been  made  by  the 
d(4ci>Q  to  the  priest,  in  the  Western  Church  the 
Utter  proceeds  to  inroke  God's  blessing  on  the 
ruagre^tion  and  himself,  in  the  Eastern  Church 
he  answers  it  as  a  rule  by  an  ascription  of  praise 
to  God.  Thus  at  the  beginning  of  the  Prothesis 
(iir  iotrodnctory  part  of  the  Eucharistic  Service) 
JD  th«  Liturgy  of  Si.  Chrysostom,  the  deacon's 
reqaest  to  bless  is  answered  by  thXayrrrhs  6 
9ths  fifimp  wiyrort  rvv  Ktd  &cl  ical  tit  robs 
uiarn  riw  tddpttv.  'Afifiv.  (Daniel,  ir.  329, 
■lod  oiiea.)  Or  again,  we  may  cite  the  form  as 
0.^  it  the  beginning  of  the  proanaphoral  part 
••t'  the  Uturgy  (i. «.,  the  continuation  of  the 
wnria  ap  to  the  Stirsttm  cordd)  tv\oyrifi4yri  ^ 
Ba^iXfia  Tov  Uarpiis  xai  rod  T.  iccU  rov  'A, 
Hr.  riv  Koi  a«l.  jc.tJL  (»6.  340> 

The  long  benediction  we  have  spoken  of  as 
.<rarring  in  L^tin  liturgies  after  the  Lord's 
Pnjor,  is  not  found  in  the  Eastern  ritual,  at 
t>e  corresponding  part  of  which  occurs  what  is 
inetTD  as  the  **  Prayer  of  Inclination,"  answer- 
19^  ia  character  to  the  *' prayer  of  humble 
•coesi"  of  our  own  church.  (Neale,  Holy 
Liftfm  Churchy  Introd.  p.  515.) 

A  further  enumeration  of  the  benedictions  of 
<«reek  liturgies  appertains  rather  to  a  description 
et  the  Eastern  Eucharistic  offices ;  it  may,  how- 
ever, be  mentioned  that  in  addition  to  the  final 
•iKxMoo-blessing,  universal  here  as  in  the 
Utia  ritual,  some  of  the  Eastern  liturgies  (as 
tWof  St.  Hark  and  the  Coptic  so-called  liturgy 
of  St.  Basil)  give  a  long  benediction  after  the 
(AKct^ommanion  prayers  of  thanksgiving  (see 
<f.!;.Xeale,  A.  pp.  688,  694);  also  the  Nestorian 
htnrgy  of  Theodore  the  interpreter  closes  with 
»  similar  benediction  (Daniel,  iv.  193).  The 
»1>«jvc  are  too  long  for  quotation  here,  but  we 
iiuy  cite  as  an  example  of  a  Greek  benediction 
tee  Qoal  blessing  from  the  liturgy  of  St.  Mark 
(I>uiiel,  ir.  170):  tiXaytlrta  6  Bths  6  thXayvv 
^Jepi^mv  Kol  irKirrmp  ical  Zivnip&v  frdyrca 

"^J  Jii   T^T   tU$4^MWS    TWf    «yiv¥   tUfTOV   flWT- 

T^^r,  6  iw  tvKoyiirht  elf  rols  o.  r&v  a. 
It  maj  be  mentioned  as  a  cnrious  peculiarity 
tnat  in  the  Constantinopolitan  rite  the  priest 
iioe$  not  give  the  final  blessing  till  he  has  dis- 
f^W  (Daniel,  iv.  372). 

At  the  end  of  the  Ethiopic  liturgy  is  a  prayer 
sf  the  people,  of  the  nature  of  a  benediction, 
)f«lEea  after  the  blessing  of  the  bishop  or  priest 
^'  Been  pronounced,  preluded  too  by  the  call 
"'  the  ileaoon  to  kneel :  "  May  the  Lord  bless  us 
Hb  senrants  .  .  .  ." 

iV-^iiies  the  above,  there  was  another  solemn 
j*aeiliction,  the  special  prerogative  of  the 
^>'i>'>[S  the  6.  maiutinalU  et  vespertinaiis,  said, 
4*  \U  ofune  implies,  at  the  end  of  matins  and 
^«^p<rs.  For  this  we  may  again  refer  to  the 
« ;«ajkal  of  Agde  (can.  30^  "  Plebs  oollecta  ora- 
^^*  ad  resperam  ab  episcopo  cum  benedictione 
usnutitor."  (Labb«^  iv.  1388 ;  cf.  ahw  Cone. 
«^1L  [540  A.D.]  can.  2 ;  ib.  v.  378.) 

W  Bon-litorgical  blessings  appertaining  to  per- 
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sons,  we  may  briefly  speak  here  of  the  general 
blessing,  properly  though  not  exclusively  the 
episcopal  prerogative,  as  may  be  seen  from  e.g. 
Basil,  Up.  199,  §  27  [iv.  724,  ed.  MigneJ  and 
Athanasius,  Vita  S.  Anton,  c.  67.  It  would 
seem  that,  especially  on  the  entrance  of  a  bishop 
into  a  place,,  his  blessing  was  reverently  be-, 
sought  by  the  people.  Cf.  Chrys.  Horn.  EtKom. 
in  Mel.  §  2;  Aug.  Ep.  33,  §  5  [ii.  131,  ed. 
Migne] ;  and  Greg.  Nyss.  Vita  Macrinae  [iii.  976, 
Migne].  This  blessing  was  eagerly  sought  for 
even  by  princes,  as  by  Clodoveus  from  Remigius, 
or  by  the  Empress  Eudoxia  from  the  Bishop 
Porphyrius  {Acta  Sanctorum,  i.  154  Oct.;  iii. 
653  Feb.).  This  may  be  further  illustrated  by 
a  statement  of  Philostorgius  (see  Valesius'  note 
on  Theodoret  iv.  5)  to  the  effect  that  when  all 
the  other  bishops  went  to  pay  homage  to  £n- 
sebia,  wife  of  the  Emperor  Constans,  Leontius, 
Bishop  of  Tripoli,  refused  to  do  so  save  on  the 
condition  that  the  empress  should  rise  at  his 
approach,  and  with  bowed  head  ask  his  blessing. 
It  was  allowed  by  the  Council  of  Epao  [517  a.d.]* 
for  people  of  rank  (civea  auperiorum  natalium) 
to  invite  the  bishop  to  themselves  to  receive  his 
blessing  at  Christmas  and  Easter. 

(B.)  Benedictions  cf  things.  Before  proceed- 
ing  to  enumerate  some  of  the  more  striking 
cases  of  benedictions  of  things,  we  may  once 
more  call  attention  to  the  distinction  already 
dwelt  on  between  benediction  and  the  stronger 
term  consecration^  in  that  in  the  one  regard  is 
had  but  to  the  bestowal  of  certain  grace  or 
efficacy,  whereas  in  the  other,  a  thing  is  not 
only  destined  for  a  holy  use,  but  is  viewed  as 
changed  into  a  holy  thing.  August!  {JOenkvoHr- 
digk.  X.  192)  brings  out  this  distinction  by  a 
comparison  of  the  phrases  panis  benedictus  and 
panis  consecratus ;  and  so  the  Greek  Church  re- 
cognizes the  difference  between  thXoyia  on  the 
one  hand  and  aytafffiSs  or  KoBUpwais  on  the 
other.  Similar  is  the  distinction  between  bcne^ 
dictiones  invocativae  and  6.  consHtutivae,  sacra- 
tivae,  destinativaef  the  names  of  which  show  that 
the  one  invoke  God's  grace,  the  other  dedicate 
permanently  to  His  service. 

We  shall  now  enimierate  some  of  the  more 
frequent  instances  of  special  benedictions  of 
things,  for  detailed  information  respecting  which 
reference  may  be  made  to  the  separate  articles. 
(1)  B,  fontis,  the  blessing  of  the  baptismal 
water,  &c.  [Baptism].  (2)  b.  aquae  lustralis 
[Holy  Water].  (3)  b.  panis  et  vini,  which 
substances  when  blessed  bore  the  name  of  the 
saint  on  whose  festival  the  benediction  took 
place,  as  St.  John's  wine,  St.  Mark's  bread,  &c. 
(4)  6.  salis  [Salt],  whether  for  admixture  with 
holy  water  or  otherwise.  (5)  b.  lactis  et  mellis 
[Milk  and  Honet].  (6)  6.  olei,  whether  for  the 
catechumens  at  baptism  or  confirmation,  or  for 
the  Chrisma,  or  for  the  sick  (ci/xc^fluoy) 
[Cheusm  ;  Oil].  (7)  b.  incensi.  '  (8)  b.  cereorvm^ 
as  for  the  special  feast  of  Candlemas  Day,  Feb. 
2.  (9)  6.  dnerum,  of  Ash  Wednesday  [Lent]. 
(10)  b.palmarum,  of  Palm  Sunday  processions. 
{\X)  6.  paschaleSf  whether  of  Easter  eggs  or  the 
paschal  lamb  or  the  Easter  candles ;  and  to  these 
may  be  added  an  immense  number  of  varieties 
of  benedictions  for  almost  every  imaginable  occa- 
sion, wherein  the  pious  of  past  ages  deemed  that 
the  church  could  draw  forth  on  their  behalf 
from  a  rich  store  of  blessing.     Thus  we  may 
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nration,  io  additioD  to  (hose  tltt»dj  cited,  the 
oHowing  lunediotioDji  of  things,  occmring,  un- 
ess  the  contrary  be  ipeoified,  in  the  Gregorian 
iacminenlary,  (1)  4.  ttomw.  (2)  uDoe  t«; /orae 
=  fabae).  (3)  adfniclu>  aonoa.  (4)  ad  omnia 
nme  nolueria.  (5)  carnii.  (<i)  putei  (Gall.). 
7)  cosei'  el  momm  (Euch.  Graec).  (8)  ynw 
Pontic  Egb.).  (9>  libroTBrn  (ib.)- 
'  IV.  Mode  of  iminrtiryi  llenediclim.  Howerer 
rariouathe  objects  for  which  blessings  are  seoght, 
ind  however  different  therefore  the  formulae  in 
rhich  thev  are  conferred,  atill  there  are  certain 
yccompsoiments   whicl 


...jh  I. 


la  to  which  the  direct! 


e  earliest 
rendered  ir 


urch,  hi 


dividual  will. 
b)  Ai  abowing  bow  the  Christina  Ritual  on 
nhese  polnlB  is  forerduidowed  in  the  Jewish,  ve 
lave  thaughl  it  well  to  pretii  a  brief  note  jia  to 
he  laws  of  blessing  in  the  latter.  The  priestx, 
.0  whoni  the  power  of  imparting  blessings  was 
nmmitted,  were  to  do  H>  standing  (cf.  Deut.  I. 
i;  iivii.  12X  with  outstretched  hands.  We 
;ite  here  a  passage  from  the  Mishna,  the  earliest 
luthority  to  which  we  can  appeal  neit  to  the 
Bible.  "  In  what  way  is  the  sacerdotal  blessing 
jcrformed?  Id  the  provinces  [i.e.  away  from 
.he  temple]  they  say  it  in  three  blessings  [i.e. 
:he  formnla  of  Numbers  vi.  24-26  is  divided 
nto  three  clauses,  and  Amtn  responded  at  the 
md  of  each],  but  in  the  temple  in  one.  In  the 
lemple  they  say  the  Name  ■■  it  is  written  [i.e. 
ihe  ^tTpaypitAfkarov^  in  the  provinces  with  the 
le[.-.(T.Adonai].    In  theprorinces 


le  prresi 


n  the  temple 
iicept  the  high-priest,  who  di 
lands  above  the  diadem."  [Or  perhaps  rather  a 
aiaU  of  guld  worn  upon  the  forehead  ol  the  bigh- 
>[iekt.     The  reaionof  the  prohibition  in  his  case 

jpon  the  plate.]  J/isAn.  Suta,  vii.  6.  In  a  some- 
vhnt  later  authority,  the  commentary  on  Num- 
iiers  and  Deuteronomy  Itnown  aa  Sifree,  we  have 
Turther  directions  given :  (1)  the  blessing  is  to 
M  pronounctKl  in  the  Hebrew  language;  (2)  the 
imparter  of  the  blessing  Is  to  stand,  and  (3)  with 
intitretched  hands.  (4)  The  sacred  name  TiW 
is  to  be  used;  (5)  the  priest  must  face  the 
people,  and  (6)  speak  in  a  loud  voice,  (Sifree  on 
Numb.  vi.  2i~27.)  Reference  may  also  be  made 
Lo  a  still  later  authority,  the  BabylonUn  Talmud 
itseir($ofa,  fol.  3t<a). 

During  the  conferring  of  the  blessing  the 
peopleinnit  not  look  at  the  priest,  for  for  the  time 
the  glory  of  Cod  is  supposed  to  rest  upon  him 
[vide  infra).  Also,  his  hands  are  disposed  so 
that  the  lingers  go  in  pairs,  forefingers  with 
middle  lingers,  ring  lingers  with  little  fingers, 
with  the  tips  of  the  two  tbomlis  and  of  the  two 
forefingers  respectively  touching  each  other,  thus 
arranging  the  whole  ten  fingers  in  sii  divisions. 
We  shall  quote  la  illustration  of  thia  from  the 
Lfhich  Tdi  of  R.  Eleazar  b.  Tobiah  (the  so- 
called  Pe^Ua  &tarla)  on  Numbers,  I.e.  '  ' 
is  forbidden  to  look  at  the  priesU  at  the  mo 
that  they  lift  up  their  bands, — and  ha  dividi 
hands  into  sii  parts,  aa  it  is  said, '  Every  am 


will  suffice,  w 
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loo.),  the  Bammi^xir  Habba  (c.  11).  ••Uvr- 
fore  it  is  said  (Cant.  ii.  9),  '  Behold  he  >taiii!> 
behind  our  wall,'  that  is,  synagogues  and  cu!- 
leges.  'He  looks  from  the  windows':— At  ibr 
time  when  the  Hoi]'  One,  Blessed  be  He,  said  U' 
Aaron  and  his  sons  'Thus  shall  ve  bleu'  t<-. 
Israel  said  to  the  Holy  One, '  Lord  of  the  In- 
verse, thou  tellest  the  priests  to  bless  n-s  •( 
want  only  Thi/  blessing  and  to  be  bletecd  fiT.n 
Thy  mouth  ;  acconiiog  as  it  is  said,  Ixwk  fi-M 
the  abode  of  Thy  holiness,  f^om  heaven' (IVui. 
iiTi.  15).  The  Holy  One  said, '  Although  I  om- 
manded  the  priests  to  bless  you,  /  am  stamliir: 
with  them  and  blessing  yon.'  Therefure  li* 
priests  stretch  forth  their  hands  to  indicate  iKit 
the  Holv  One  stands  behind  u^  and  thereforr  It 
siiya, '  He  looks  from  the  windows' [i>.  frmn 
between  the  shonldera  of  the  priests], '  He  p«[6 
from  the  lattice  work '  \ij.  from  between  Iht 
fingers  of  the  priests]," 

(fl)  The  foregoing  points  afford  a  Terj  th« 
parallel  to  the  usages  of  the  Christian  chorch. 
That  the  imprter  of  the  blessing  should  rtind 
is  but  in  accordance  with  the  natural  order  d 
things,  and  thus  is  a  point  universally  obMrvcd, 
so  that  the  Latin  church  does  but  slereolipi 
usoge,  when  in  the  ritual  of  Paul  V.  it  is  liid 
down  as  a  Rubric  st-inda  semper  beaedical.  As  lu 
the  kneeling  of  the  recipients  of  the  blnsing,  w 
may  find  ancient  evidence  in  the  Apoalolk  Cm- 
ililHlioas  (viiL  fl),  where  the  injunction  is  iirf- 
fiied  to  the  Benediction,  " . . .  and  let  the  dfai-* 
■ay,  KktraTt  koI  lirXaf  (tff^i." 

The  order  of  the  Jewish  ritual  that  the  prici 
should  face  the  people  is  paralleled  (to  ^.^r 
nothing  of  unvarying   custom)  by  the  Rnloit 

Sacrainentaries,  (thus  e.  ij.  "  Postea  dicat  epL-™- 

for  Easter.  Greg.  .Snrram.  p.  248);  and  Ihit  to 
pronounce  the  blessing  in  a  loud  voice  by  tbf 
equivalent  command  eonst.nntly  met  with  ii 
Greek  service  books  {,e^.  Ittix"'^  *  "t"' 
HtyaKi^ns,  Goar,  Eachol.  p 


«r 


is  an  insepar:ib)e  adjunct  of  benedictions.    1 
constantly  .issociated  in  the  Bible  with  actioDsm 

22  ;  Rev.  i.  5).  or  prayer  (<.g.  Psalm  iiiiit,  i : 
iliv.  21  [20,  E.V.] ;  Uiii.  5  [4,  E.V.] ;  1  Tim,  ii. 
8),  or  benediction  (f.g.  Lev,  ii.  23;  Luke  iiiv- 
50).  An  occasional  addition  is  that  of  the  A'u<^' 
on  of  Aowfe .-  of  this  we  find  traces  in  Gen.  ihiii, 
14,  18-,  Matt.  lii.  13,  15;  Mark  i.  10:  and  « 
may  again  refer  lo  the  Apostolic  CotutitulM^ 
(viii.  9),  where  the  benediction  ujion  pFnilesti  is 
associated  with  the  laying  on  of  hands  (x<i|»- 
Stirla).  The  feeling  of  the  greater  worth  sn.t 
power  of  the  right  hand  Is  shown  in  patritrrhil 

taken  for  granted  or  is  eipressly  commanded  ttiil 
the  right  haul  should  be  nsed. 

(y)  With  this  natural  and  almost  onivtrKd 
gesture,  the  act  of  benediction  is  con9t;Uillj  n- 
nresented  in  ancient  art.   Thus,  the  Lord  eitfOil> 

reliefs  of  a  sareophagus  at  Verona  (Hsfl^i, 
V'enma  lilaslrata,  pars  ill,  p.  54) ;  and  also  on 
a  kneeling  figure  in  an  AxCOSOUrH  of  <be 
cemetery  of  St.  Hermes  (Botlari,  Pittwe  e  Sail- 
Cure,  cliiivii.  No,  2). 

In  process  of  time,  ns  in  the  Jewish  so  in  Ihr 
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rtristtan  ritual,  a  porticalar  disposition  of  the 
tiu:«rs  in  the  act  of  blessing  became  usual.  In 
the  Gre«k  ciiarch,  and  in  Greek  paintings  for  the 
moNt  }art,  the  hand  outstretched  in  blessing  has 
the  thumb  touching  the  tip  of  the 
ring-finger,  while  the  forefinger, 
the  middle,  and  the  little  finger 
are  erected.  According  to  a  view 
mentioned  by  Ciampini  (De  Sacris 
Aedif,  Const,  p.  42,  from  Theoph. 
Rarnaud,  De  Attributis  Cki^i,  4. 
9.  733,  who  cites  it  from  some 
fragments  of  a  Greek  wi*iter  of 
UDcertain  dat«,  Nicolaus  Malaxus), 
^^  ^  the  erect  forefinger  with  the  curved 
middle  finger  make  IC,  i.e.  'Ii^irvus, 
while  the  crossing  of  the  thumb  and  ring-finger 
lul  the  curnug  of  the  little  finger  make  XC,  i.e. 
.Vi«rr6s.  One  cannot  but  agree  here  with  the 
rem  irk  in  the  Avtti  Sanctorum  (June,  vol.  vii. 
]K  1)5)  that  this  is  rather  an  ingenious  specula- 
tun  <if  Mabxus  than  a  received  doctrine  of  the 
0:.-*k  church.  According  to  Goar  (^Euchohgion^ 
I>.  t^'i.])  the  thumb  and  ring-finger  crossed  made 
..  X  the  other  fingers  erect  with  the  fore  and 
'v.hi  ile  lingers  slightly  separated  were  supposed 
t'  represent  r,  1,  the  whole  standing  for  *lri<rovs 
\fiunis  rucf.  He  also  gives  (pp.  114,  115) 
i>tQr«5  of  St.  Methodius  and  St.  Germanus, 
vith  the  Angers  disposed  as  above,  save  that  the 
I  re  ajid  mkldle  fingers  are  united.  Evidence, 
};  werer,  is  not  forthcoming  as  to  the  date  of 
'.'1'*  representations.  (Of.  Leo  Allatius,  De 
'■'■4.  ia-/.  Occid,  et  Orient,  pp.  1358  sqq.,  wno 
i--;riWs  as  used  by  the  Greeks  a  disposition  of 
•Ij'  tiogen  akin  to  that  spoken  of  by  Malaxus, 
E 1  a>B>ider5  it  as  indicating  the  doctrines  of  the 
i.mitr  and  of  the  twofold  nature  of  our  Lord.) 
'^rile  (i6.  352,  n.)  thus  describes  the  eastern 
ui' thai, '•The  pri^  joins  his  thumb  and  third 
^•-C«r.  and  erects  and  joins  the  other  three ;  and 
ti  thai  supposed  to  symbolize  the  procession  of 
tis  Holj  Ghost  from  the  Father  alone;  hnd, 
a«;«niing  to  others,  to  form  the  sacred  name 
IHC  by  the  position  of  his  fingers.** 

is  the  Latin  manner  of  benediction  the  erected 
t'D^rrs  are  the  thumb,  the  forefinger  and  the 
middle  finger,  while  the  other 
two  are  doubled  down  on  the 
palm  of  the  hand.  The  hand 
of  the  Lord  is  thus  represented 
in  some  monuments,  when  He 
works  a  miracle,  not  holding 
a  rod  in  the  hand:  for  in- 
stance, in  the  healing  of  the 
man  born  blind  (Bottiiri,  tav. 
zix.X  that  of  the  woman  with 
an  issue  of  blood  (xxi.),  and 
a  t:i^  represenUtion  of  Christ's  entry  into  Jeru- 
*3.ein  (cxxxiii.):  see  also  the  illustrations  of 
^LiND,  Heauho  op,  and  Bethesda.  The  same 
^'^agement  of  the  fingers  is  observed  in  the  bas- 
^'^^-[  ^^  an  ancient  sarcophagus,  representing 
*->'i  <jood  Shepherd  blessing  His  sheep.  In  some 
■-'*sthe  representation  of  the  natural  gesture  of 
la  <  ntftT  or  teacher  resembles  the  act  of  blessing ; 
*v  for  instance,  in  the  representation  of  Christ  in 
't«  midst  of  the  doctors,  given  by  Bottari  (liv.). 
T.iis  arrangement  of  the  fingers  is  said  to  be 
'"iad  in  the  most  ancient  pictorial  representa- 
Uun*  of  the  Popes  (Molanus,  Ifist.  SS\  Irmiginum, 
r-  ^  n.;  ed.  Louvain,  1771).     Pope  Leo  IV. 


(Horn,  de  Cura  Pastorali,  Migne's  Patrol,  cxv. 
678)  seems  to  enjoin  a  somewhat  different  ar- 
rangement, still  for  the  purpose  of  symbolizing 
the  Trinity ;  **  districtis  duobus  digitis  et  pollice 
intus  recluso,  per  quod  Trinitas  annuitur." 
These  words,  however,  though  given  by  Labbe'i 
are  wanting  in  many  authorities. 

But  it  seems  certain,  that  it  is  only  in  com- 
paratively modern  times  that  the  rite  of  benedic- 
tion has  constituted  a  distinction  between  the 
Greek  and  Latin  Churches.  For  instance,  in  the 
most  Roman  of  monuments,  the  Vatican  con- 
fessio  (or  crypt)  of  St.  Peter  (see  the  frontis- 
piece to  Borgia's  Vaticana  Confcssio  B.  Petri),  the 
Lord  gives  the  blessing  in  the  Greek  manner ;  in 
the  triumphal  arch  of  St.  Mark's  Church,  in  the 
Latin  manner ;  in  the  tribune  of  the  same  church, 
after  the  Greek  manner ;  so  also  in  a  mosaic  of  the 
ancient  Vatican  (Ciampini,  De  Sacr.  Aedif.  p.  43), 
executed  under  the  direction  of  Innocent  III. 
(1198-1216),  who,  treating  expressly  of  this 
matter  (^De  Sacro  Altaris  Myst.  ii.  44),  pre- 
scribes the  elevation  of  three  fingers,  without 
indicating  which.  On  the  other  hand,  the  bas- 
relief  of  a  Greek  diptych  given  by  Foggini  {De 
Ixom.  Itin.  Petrij  p.  471),  represents  St.  Peter 
giving  the  blessing  in  the  Latin  manner,  while 
St.  Andrew,  the  reputed  founder  of  the  Church 
of  Constantinople,  blesses  in  the  Greek  manner ; 
a  circumstance  which  may  perhaps  indicate  that 
difiercnt  gestures  of  blessing  were  regarded  as 
characteristic  of  East  and  West  respectively 
(see  Martigny,  Diet,  des  Antiq.  Chr€t.  p.  84). 

(8)  The  SIGN  OF  THE  CROfiS  (see  the  article) 
constantly  accompanies  benedictions  both  in  the 
Eiistern  and  the  Western  rites,  and  was  thought 
to  impart  validity  to  the  act ;  "  quod  signum 
nisi  adhibeatur  .  .  nihil  horum  rite  perficitur," 
says  St.  Augustine  {Trad,  in  Joannem,  118,  §  5). 

(c)  Incense  is  a  frequent  accompaniment  of 
Benedictions ;  and  the  employment  of  Holy  Water 
to  be  sprinkled  on  persons  or  things  may  be 
regarded  as  a  form  of  Benediction  [HoLir  Water]. 
The  modern  Romish  Ritual  makes  a  special  vest- 
ment incumbent  on  the  priest  who  gives  a  blessing. 
This,  however,  is  beside  our  present  purpose. 

V.  Benedictumah. — It  has  been  already  shown 
that  various  early  forms  of  benedictions  are 
found  interspersed  in  ancient  Sacramentaries. 
In  that  attributed  to  Pope  Leo  are  found  forms 
of  blessing  *'ascendentibus  a  fonte,"  and  ^*  lactis  et 
mellis,"  as  well  as  a  "benedictio  fontis,"  which 
is  possibly  a  later  addition.  It  is,  however,  in 
the  somewhat  later  Sacramentary  of  Gregory  the 
Great  that  we  meet  with  specimei^  of  benedic- 
tions on  a  more  extended  scale,  in  some  MSS. 
variously  interspersed  through  the  book,  and  in 
some  given  separately,  forming  the  so-called 
Benedict ioruiie.  This  is  the  case  with  the  very 
ancient  MS.  of  the  Caesarean  Library,  edited  by 
Ljimbecius,  not  knowing  that  the  greater  part  of 
it  had,  under  a  different  arrangement,  already 
been  edited  by  Menard^  Another  of  somewhat 
difierent  form  has  been  edited  by  Pamelius 
{Liturgg,  vol.  ii.)  from  two  MSS.  of  the  time 
of  Charlemagne  now  in  the  Vatican.  The  Liber 
Sacramentorum  of  Ratoldus,  of  the  tenth  century, 
also  contains  numerous  benedictions,  but  the 
fullest  Benedictional  is  that  found  in  two  MSS. 
of  the  Monastery  of  St.  Theodoric,  near  Rheims, 
written  about  the  year  900.  Menard  has  also 
edited  a  Benedictional  from  a  MS.  in  the  abbey 
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it.  Cligiiu,  iDil  Angeliu  RoccB  BDOther  frain 
IS.  id  tfae  Vaticaa.  A  Urge  collection  of 
HUctlom  ii  slso  to  be  found  in  the  Pontifical 
Igbert  (Archbiihop  of  York,  a.d.  732-766), 
lishtd  bj  ths  Surteei  Society  in  1853.  It 
1  b«  obHrred  thM  all  tbe  aboi 


r  leu 


of  the 


ioni    in    the    Oregi 

I   suffice   to   mention,  va  addition   to   thote, 

benedicUoiu  of  the  Gothic  Miual,  lint 
«d  br  J«eph  Thomuioa  and  then  by  Ua- 
on  (iftMnim  Italicam,  rol.  ii.),  which  are 
oeroue,  hut  of  very  different  form. 
'I.  lAtenitare. — Kor  the  matter  of  the  present 
cle  we  have  to  eiprew  coniidersble  obliga- 
19  to  the  «uy  Segen  hkI  Flitch  in  Binterim'e 
tkitirdiiiktilm  (vol.  rii.  part  2\  ud  to 
^UBti'i  DeiOnrSrdigiteiten  ou  <iffr  ChritilicheH 
hdoioifig,  vol.  1.  pp.  165  aeqq.  We  hare  alio 
suited  the  article*  Benedictionen  and  Srg- 
gen  in  Heriog't  SeakncyUi^iadit,  and  in 
;ier  and  Welte's  Kirdun-I^xiam.  See  alu 
bard,  IM  Bmedidiont  Eccleaiattka,  and  Hae- 

De  Still  Benedicliaut  Sacerdolalia.  A  vait 
e  nf  inlbnnation  is  to  ]>e  found  in  Martene, 
Anliqnu  Ecctetiat  Ritibiu,  and  in  Gretier, 
BenedictimibiH.  [B.  S.] 

1BNED1CTU8,  of  Nuriia,  abbot  of  Monte 
lino,  bom  a.d.  4€0,  and  died  probably  &42, 
I  Did.  0/  C/ir.  Biogr.  a.  v.]     Hie  featiTali  are 


.,  "bepoeitio  Benedict!  Ahbatisj"    Mart. 
.  "Natale  Benedicti  Abhatia." 
ldeTJu1rll,Jfiir(.£«taehai,"FloriacoadTen- 
i.  B.  A.  ;*'  Mart.  Admit,  '•  Tranalatio  S.  B.  A. ;" 
le  M.  Bieron.  has  again  "  Depotitio  S.  B.  A." 
nder  Dec  4,  the  M.  Hierm.  hss  "Floriaco 
intui  Corporis  S.  B.  A." 
he    Cat.    Byiaat.    celebrate*    "Benedict    of 
sin.  Holy  Father,"  on  March  14. 
'»  see  that  the  lesliral  of  March  21  commcmo- 
s  the  death  (or  burial)  of  the  saint ;  that  of 
T  n,  the  translation  of  hie  relics  to  Deury 
Benoit  sur  Loire),  in  653.    The  Mart.  Hiemi., 
:  11  in  some  other  plac«i,  ii  iaeiplicablo. 
he  name  of  St.  Benedict   is  recited  In  the 
rer  CommuskarOea  of  the  Gregorian  conon, 

in  tbe  ancient  canon  of  Milan  (Minard's 
J.  Sacnm.,  p.  S46).  The  Corbey  MS.  of  the 
■om.  Qrtg.  has  on  Ti.  Idns  Julii  (July  10) 
igilia  S.  Benedicli  Abhatia,"  with  proper  col- 
,  4c.,  and  on  T.  Id.  Jul.  (July  II)  "Natale 
;.  A.,"  with  proper  collect,  fa;.,  for  tbe  mass. 

MSS.  of  Reims  and  of  Ralold  hare  also  the 
aU  on  thla  day,  but  the  office  is  simply  de 
muni  uni'us  aliatit  (Menard,  u.  a.  p.  407). 
iphon  In  LOi.  Aidipti.  p.  703.  Compare  ifter 
oonialit,  p.  SIO. 

tephen  of  Toumai  {Epia.  105)  telli  ns  that 
ancient  church  of  St.  Benedict  at  Paris  was 
t  so  that  the  sanctoary  was  towards  the 
t,  an  arruigemeni  which  was  afterwards 
red  (in  MAurd,  n.  s.  p.  329>  [C] 

IENBDICTU8.  The  song  of  Zacharias  con- 
ed in  S.  Luke  1.  68-79,  so  called  from  its 

word.  This  canticle  has  been  said  at  Uuds 
ha  Western  Chnrch  from  early  times  ereri 


throughout  the  year,  wl 
.  The  introduction  i  ' 
si  to  a.  Benedict.    It 


the  . 


e  the  I 


ntlphon  which  is  doubled,  I'.r., 


ind  after  the  . 


aticle. 


ic,  and  other  offices  deri'si 
Irom  a  Uregoruin  or  Benedictine  origin,  at  Ibt 
end  of  lauib,  immediately  beibre  the  oratio  or 
collect,  and  occnpiee  the  same  position  at  livJi 
which  the  Magaifad  occupies  at  vespers.  In 
the  Ambroiian  office  it  ocean  on  the  ODBtntr 
at  the  very  beginning  of  the  office,  after  itif 
opening  veraicles.  The  Ambrosian  rules  too  for 
tb*  dnpliotioD  of  antiphons  are  diderent  fnv 
the  Roman.  The  Bimdictut  is  also  fonnd  else- 
where, e.g.,  in  the  Moiarabic  Uuds  for  tbr 
nativity  of  S.  John  Baptist.  In  the  Greek  ril'. 
the  Benedidaa  called  rpofftux^  ^^X^*^i  '^ 
irrpti  Tou  nprtpiiiev,  forms  together  with  aid 
following  the  Hagaificat  the  last  of  the  nise 
odes  [Ode]  appointed  for  lauds. 

The  introductory  part  of  the  SM^qrUe  Tlim 
Children,  which  precedes  the  Benedictioiia,  iv 
Bettedidtc  proper,  is  also  known  as  the  Bne- 
dictui  from  its  opening,  "  Benedictns  ts  DoaiK 
Deus  patrum  nostrorum,  kc  .  .  ."  This  is  uiJ 
doily  in  the  AmbrosUn  rite  at  matins  before  ihr 
psalms,  in  the  pUc«  the  Venile  occurs  is  Mhtr 


the  Hoiarabic  breviary,  and  sa 
as  has  been  already  staled. 

BENEFICE.  This  subject 
■pace  in  the  writings  of  Canon 
any  other  question    


dailv  at  Isudrs 

[H.J.H.] 

cnpies  a  lirj»r 


cognisance  of  ectlr- 
■lasticai  law  ;  nut  iis  nisiory  prior  to  the  jc« 
814  may  be  compressed  into  s  small  compass 

The  term  benefice  is  thus  defined — the  prr- 
petual  right  of  receiving  profits  from  real  pro- 
perty esWblisbed,  by  authority  of  the  Church  ia 
favour  of  a  spiritual  person  in  respect  of  the 
performance  of  a  spiritual  office. 

The  eipression  seems  to  have  originated  in  the 
practice  of  granting  the  right  of  occnpatioD  ia 
Chnrch  lands  to  Uymen  in  exchange  for  pn- 
tection  afforded  to  the  Church.  These  wnr 
called  benefices,  and  the  property,  when  reatond 
to  the  Church,  retained  the  name. 

The  custom  of  asugning  to  ecclenutics  a  liie 
interest  in  Chnrch  properly  appears  to  h»c 
commenced  about  the  beginning  of  the  <-lb 
century,  and  is  referred  to  in  the  22nd  cannn 
of  the  Council  of  Agde  (a.d.  506)  and  in  tht 
23rd  canon  of  the  lirst  Council  of  Orleans  (a.d. 
511),  also  in  a  letter  of  Pope  Symmacbns  In 
Caesarius,  Bishop  of  Aries  (a.d.  513). 


interei 


I    the    beneficls 


t    larj 


•nhn 


Ucked  the  condition  of  perpetuity,  wbich  ■ 
an  essentia!  characteriitic  of  a  benefice  ia  later 
ecclesiastical  law  (Ducaage,  Glouariiai,  tub 
voce;  Ferraris,  SHIioaeca  Canoitica,  snb  von; 
Thomassinns,  Veha  tt  Son  EaUtiaa  Diidpliii-. 
ii,  3.  13,5;  Boahmer,  ^ui  fbcfamutewn,  iii. 
5,  492).  p.  B.] 

BENIGNUS.  (l)M»rtyratToroiin&Jlhia; 
commemorated  April  3  {Marl.  Rom.  tW.> 

(B)  Preabytor,  martyr  at  Dijon  under  M,  Au- 
relius;  commemorated  Nov.  1  (Mart.  Eibvl, 
Adeait). 

BERQHAMSTEDEN8E  CONCIin^ 
[Bebwed,  CouNcii,  or.]  [C-] 

BEBGHFOBDENSE  CONCILII'M.  [Brt 


BEBOmCDS  • 
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I  in  3r 
™"[C.] 


Vet., 


BEBSTED,    COUNCIL   OF   (Bkrohab- 

^TTrENSE  Co^ciuuH),  or  ntber  VlnEsxasMOt, 
«r  Knt,  U  Bm\*d  n«r  Maidstonf,  A.D.  696,  at 
>hich  lh(  Mcldiuticil  laws  of  WihtreJ,  king 
i'(  linl,  mrc  paucd.  The  dat«  ii  DQcertUD, 
Grbmiuiid,  bishop  of  Rochester  (who  was  pT«- 
Kutl,  liriBg  until  6S6  accordiiig  to  the  Ttxtut 
Rofeiaa  (whcoce  the  Uwi  are  Uken),  but 
JiiD^u  eu-l<r  u  at  least  694  according  to  tbe 
.<t™  Ofwuefc.  "To  the  Church,  freedom 
fnHB  inptxtt,"  or,  more  probably,  "  freedom  In 
juritilicliolk  iDil  retetiUF."  is  the  begi  Doing 
oi'  like  lint  U*  (Haddan  and  Stabbs,  Counc. 
iiL  2J3-238  ;  Thorpe,  Aac.  Lawi  and  InstHutii, 
iu  16-19>  [A.  W.  H.] 

BERYTU8,  COUNCIL  OF,  a.d.  «8,  u 
UusI  thinka  (ti.  601-2),  in  September,  to  hear 
1  cJufge  pre^rred  against  thai,  bishop  of  Edeua, 
bi  nine  of  hii  clergy,  which  was  twofold  :  Krai, 
ihai  he  bad  said,  "  I  env;  not  Chrint  being  made 


formed  by  an  arcade  of  three  archea  eopported  hj 

ttae>'iiTepoich»''(St.  JohDT.  3)iu  which  the 
impoteot  folk  were  hid  (Martignj,  Diet,  da 
Aniiq.  Chra.  p.  542).  The  aame  minwie  it  repte- 
seoted,  ia  a  very  different  style,  in  the  areit 
Lanrentian  MS.  See  Aaiemanni,  BiblioSucat 
Mtdkeae  Catal.  tab.  lii.,  and  Weitwood's  Patoto- 
graphia  Sacra.  [C.] 


He.- 


debied    indignantl;  ; 


called   St-CyHl 

IvtimB  John  of  AcliCM^  hi*  own  superior,  and 
^IVril.  To  refute  thia,  hie  celebrated  letter 
U  Maris,  of  tubieqaent  dat«,  waa  adduced  in 
eviiWace,  oontaining  a  narratire  of  the  vh^le 
(wtnirerty  between  Kestorius  and  St.  Cyril. 
He  rriDiaed  by  producing  a  testimoDlal  in  hi* 
Ciiour  addraied  to  EusUthias.  bishop  of  Bery- 
ta^  ind  Fhotius,  bishop  of  Tyre,  two  of  his 
iudfts,  snl  signed  by  upwards  of  eiity  presby- 
un,  du«>o^  and  subdeaconi  of  hi)  diocese.  Hii 
■cqDiltal  liillowed  :  which,  having  been  rerersed 
11  Ephnns  by  DiMcomi  of  Aleiandris  the  year 
fbllDViDg.  was  cunfinned  in  the  tenth  session  of 
Iht  CiJUDcil  of  Cbalcedou.  where  the  acta  of  this 
l'"ucil  are  preserved  (Maosi  vii.  211-72).  His 
■luMle  to  HaHs,  indeed,  waa  afterwards  con- 
i'lDDtd  at  the  finh  General  Council.  [E.  S.  Ff.] 

BFTHESDA,  Miracle  op  (in  Art).  Of 
Ibii  miracle  there  is  an  ancient  represeota- 
tiog  DD  a  larcophagni  from  the  Vatican  ceme- 
l»ri,  (Bgraved    in   Botlari  {Sailturi 


:    see    woodcut).      The 


tttfitt  the  «ulre  of  tl 


reptoeating     water,    dirid 

es    t 

hnriaratally   into    two   con 

par 

menis:    on   the 

l«n,  the  impotent  man  is  seen  lying  on  his 

nmch,   which    is    covered 

by 

a   aragalum  or 

»>erltt;  oo  the   upper,  h 

een   healed  aod 

aiTFiig  his  conch,    while 

Lord   streti^hei 

li>rth  Hi.  hand   towards 

another  llgnre 

rsixs  his  hand,  the  fingers 

Dged  a>  in  the 

Ijiia  funn  of  benediction. 

Th 

background  is 

I  BETHLEHEM  (iKCBiTEcruRAL).  In  the 
Gthiopic  churches,  a  small  bnildin;  is  thrown 
out  from  the  east  end  of  the  sanctuary,  where 
;  the  bread  fur  use  in  theeucbsrist  is  prepared  by 
;  the  Deacon  alone,  and  baked  in  tbe  oven  with 
I  which  the  place  is  furnished.  Thie  bnilding  is 
:  cfllledthe  flrt*&*en,  or  "house  of  bread  "(Neale, 
.  Eaitem  Church,  Intn>d.  190>  [C.'3 

BETHLEHEM  (Stmbol).  In  an  ancient 
mosaic  of  the  church  of  SS.  Cosmai  and  Damlna, 
in  tbe  Via  Sacr»  at  Roma  (Cinmpinl,  Vitrra 
JfonuminJa,  ii.  tab.  ivi. ;  see  woodcut)  two  flocks, 
each  of  six  iiheep,  paas  from  cities  labelled  re- 
spectively HiEBUSALEH  and  BETHLEnEM  towards 
the  figure  of  a  Lamb,  representing  the  Lord, 
which  stands  on  a  mound  in  the  centre.  Similar 
representations,  are  found  in  Buonarroti  (fVom- 


t;  di  Va>. 


l)ai 


Bt{Calo 


de  Rome,  v.  pi.  iii.).  The  Abbe'  Martigny  (CiVl, 
del  Antiq.  Ckra.  p.  225)  supposes  Jerusalem  and 
Bethlehem  to  symboliie  respectively  the  Jewish 
and  Gentile  Churches  ;  hot  this  scarcely  seem*  i 
probable   opinion.      It   is  difficult   lo   see   bow 
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Bethlehem  could  represent  the  Q entile  charch, 
and  the  twelve  sheep  are  generally  supposed  to 
represent  the  Apostles,  none  of  whom  came  forth 
from  the  Gentiles.  On  the  whole,  it  seems  more 
probable  that  the  issuing  forth  of  the  flock  of 
Christ  from  Jerusalem  and  Bethlehem  symbolizes 
the  fact  that  the  church  is  founded  on  the 
Nativity,  the  Passion  and  the  Resurrection  of  the 
Lord.  Bethlehem  was  the  scene  of  the  former, 
Jerusalem  of  the  two  latter.  See  Ciampini 
(^Vet.  Mon.  i.  189).  [C] 

BETHPHANIA.     [Epiphany.] 

BETHPHANY.    [Epiphany.] 

BETHUEIUS,  martyr  at  Carthage  under 
S  tturninus ;  commemorated  July  17  {Mart. 
Horn,  Vet.).  [C]  . 

BETROTHAL.  Under  this  head  we  shall 
consider  only  the  ordinary  contract  of  that 
name,  reserving  for  the  head  of  Espousals  the 
specially  religious  applications  of  the  idea. 

The  two  influences  which  must  hare  chiefly 
built  up  the  earliest  practice  of  the  Church 
must  have  been  the  Jewish  and  the  Roman,  as 
embodied  in  the  civil  law  of  the  Empire.  But 
as  respects  marriage,  these  influences  were  dif- 
ferent in  character.  The  Jewish  law  of  mar- 
riage embodied  much  of  the  old  and  to  this 
day  widely  prevalent  custom  among  uncivilized 
races,  of  treating  it  as  the  purchase  of  a  wife ; 
with  this  remarkable  feature  indeed,  that  the 
woman  was  at  a  very  early  age  (t.  e.  within  her 
12th  year,  see  Selden's  Uxor  IfeWaica^  bk.  ii.  c. 
iii.)  held  fit  to  dispose  of  herself.  Under  this  sys- 
tem, betrothal,  if  not  the  actual  marriage,  which 
was  held  to  consist  in  the  leading  of  the  bride  to 
the  nuptial  bed,  was  yet  really,  for  most  pur- 
poses, the  marriage  contract,  the  violation  of 
which  by  connexion  with  another  was  deemed 
adultery,  and  punishable  as  such,  the  dissolution 
of  which  could  only  take  place  by  a  "  w  riting  of 
divorcement*'  (Selden,  quoting Maimonidcs,  u.s.. 
c.  i.).  The  contract  was  made  by  persons  held 
to  be  of  full  age  (t.  e.  speaking  generally,  and 
neglecting  some  exceptional  minutiae^  males  in 
the  last  day  of  their  I3th  year,  women  in  the 
second  half  of  their  12th)  at  their  own  will ; 
but  girls  under  age  might  be  betrothed  by  their 
fathers  or  guardians  (though  only  by  money  or 
writing),  with  power,  however,  at  10  to  repu- 
diate the  engagement;  it  could  also  be  entered 
into  through  go-between^, — those  proxcuetici  of 
the  Greeks  and  Roma ns,-r-w hose  name  has,  in 
ordinary  parlance,  been  shortened  in  form  and 
widened  in  meaning  into  that  of  our  "  proxies," 
but  who  represent  a  still  recognised  function  and 
calling  in  the  Jewish  communities  of  our  day. 
Whore  the  contract  was  in  writing,  with  or 
without  the  giving  of  earnest  money,  it  was  to 
be  written  out  by  the  man  in  the  presence  of 
witnesses,  and  handed  over  to  the  woman,  who 
must  know  its  purport,  otherwise  there  was 
no  contract.  Selden  gives  the  form  of  such  a 
writing,  specifying  the  man's  pronouncing  of  the 
words  of  betrothal,  the  assent  of  the  girl,  and  his 
promise  of  a  jointure. 

The  Roman  looked  upon  the  marriage  contract 
with  different  eyes  from  the  Jew.  At  the  time 
when  the  Christian  Church  grew  up,  the  idea  of 
it  OS  the  purchase  of  a  wife  hod  quite  died  out 
from  men's  minds.  Marriage,  and  still  more 
betrothal,  was  (with   one    excention)   a   purely 


civil  contract,  verbally  concluded.  Under  the 
later  Roman  law  (we  need  not  here  go  in  detail 
into  the  enactments  of  the  Lex  Julia,  or  PapiA- 
Poppaca),  which  forms  the  second  and  main 
basis  of  church  practice  on  the  subject,  betrothal 
is  viewed  simply  as  a  contract  for  future  mar- 
riage. It  was  of  more  weight  indeed  than  uur 
^  engagement,*'  since  it  was  held  as  much  a  note 
of  infamy  to  enter  into  two  contracts  of  betrothal 
as  of  marriage  {Dig.  3,  tit.  2,  s.  1,  13),  so 
that  Tacitus  says  of  the  younger  Agrippina,  wbeu 
thinking  of  marrying  her  son  Domitius  to  Octavia, 
daughter  of  Claudius,  that  it  could  not  be  done 
"  without  crime,"  since  Octavia  was  already  be- 
trothed to  Silanus  {Ann.  bk.  xii.  c.  3),  but  it  was  * 
compact  for  which  mere  consent  without  writing, 
even  of  absent  parties,  was  sufficient  ( />i^.  23,  tit, 
1,  s.  4),  although  for  its  full  validity  the  consent 
of  all  parties  was  required  whose  consent  would 
be  necessary  to  marriage  (s.  7).  The  consent  of  a 
daughter,  however,  to  her  father's  betrothal  of  her 
was  implied,  in  default  of  proof  to  the  contrarr 
(s.  12);  and  Julianus  held  that  the  like  consent 
of  a  father  was  to  be  implied,  in  default  of  proof  of 
his  dissent,  to  his  daughter's  betrothal  of  herself, 

No  forms  were  requisite  for  the  early  Roman 
betrothal,  and  there  seems  no  reason  for  suppos- 
ing that  the  stage  betrothals  which  are  so  fre- 
quent in  Plautus  would  not  have  been  strictly 
legal.  (Auiui.  ii.  2,  vv.  77-9  :  Foenui,  v.  3,  vv. 
37,  8;  Trinumn.  ii.  4,  vv.  98-103.)  In  the^ 
the  essence  of  thd  contract  lies  evidently  in 
the  question  and  reply  (the  interrogatory  form 
being  a  characteristic  of  the  early  Roman  law): 
"  Spondesne  ?  " — "  Spondeo."  At  the  same  time, 
the  early  Roman  betrothal  was  generally  accom- 
panied with  the  sending  to  the  woman  of  the 
iron  Bridal  Ring  (see  this  head). 

We  may  infer  from  the  much  larger  space 
assigned  to  betrothal  and  its  incidents  in  the 
Code  (5,  tit.  1-3.)  than  in  the  Digest  that  with 
the  growth  of  the  empire  the  contract  both 
assumed  greater  importance,  and  was  at  the 
same  time  more  frequently  broken.  The  prac- 
tice of  giving  earnest-money  [Arrhae]  becomes 
now  prominent ;  whilst  gifts  on  betrothal  are 
also  largely  dwelt  u))on.  Under  Constantine  we 
see  that  the  passing  of  a  ki.ss  between  the  be- 
trothed had  come  to  have  a  legal  value.  (Code  5, 
tit.  3,  s.  16.) 

A  glimpse  at  the  forms  usual  in  the  later 
Roman  betrothals,  towards  the  beginning  of  the 
3rd  century,  is  given  to  us  by  Tertullian.  In 
his  treatise  de  Veland.  Virgin,  c.  ii.,  he  ob- 
serves that  even  among  the  Gentiles  girls  are 
brought  veiled  to  betrothal,  "  because  they  are 
united  both  in  bo<ly  and  spirit  to  the  mnn 
by  the  kiss  and  the  joining  of  right  hands/' 
This  passage  evidently  shows  that  in  his  time 
Gentile  betrothal  had  grown  to  be  a  ceremony, 
of  which  the  veil,  the  kiss  and  the  clasped 
hands  were  among  the  elements ;  his  mention  of 
the  kiss  illustrating  the  before  quoted  constitu- 
tion by  Constantine,  later  indeed  by  nearly  a 
century  and  a  half.  He  does  not  indecKi  name  the 
ring ;  but  the  use  of  it  [Bridal  Ring]  is  testified 
to  by  himself  in  another  passage,  and  by  several 
other  authorities. 

The  greater  prominence  of  the  betrothal  con- 
tract under  the  later  emperors — say  from  the  3rd 
century  inclusively — is  best  explained  through 
the  gradual  permeation  of  the   Roman  empire 
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hj  the  burbarian  races,  the  main  source  from 
which  all  the  most  energetic  elements  of  its 
population  were  recruited,  long  before  any  col- 
Ifxiive  invasion.      For  when   we   tarn  to  the 
barbaric  Codes,  we  generally  find  betrothal  in 
tt  poisition  of  prominence  quite  unlike  anything 
io  the  earlier  Roman  law — the  ruling  idea  being 
Almost  iuTariably   that   of   wife-buying.      The 
Salic  law  deals  with  the  subject,  aft«r  its  wont, 
only  through    money-payments.      If    any    one 
carries  gff  a  betrothed  girl  and  marries  her,  he 
U  to  pay  62^  solidi,  and  15  to  her  betrothed. 
{F'b'trts  anti-fuior,  t.   xiv.  arts.  8,  9.)     If  any, 
whiUt  the  brid^man  is  conducting  the  betrothed 
U>  her  husband,  falls  on  her  in  wrath  and  with 
Tiol«nce  commits  adultery  with  her,  he  shall  pay 
'.'>Mj  solidi  (art.  10).    Amongst  our  forefathers  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  period,  we   find   the   laws  of 
Lthelbert  (597-616)  decreeing  that  "  if  a  man 
carry  off  a  maiden  betrothed  to  another  man  in 
money,'*  he  is  to  ^*  make  bot  with  20  shillings  " 
C^J).'  The  laws   of  Ina   (68&-725),   though   a 
(Yotory  later,  do  not  any  more  than  those  of 
Ethelbert  seem   to   distinguish   betrothal   from 
forchase:  **  If  a  man  buy  a  wife  and  the  mar- 
na^e  take  not  place,  let  him  gire  the  money,*' 
io.  r31). 

But  it  is  in  the  Wisigothic  and   Lombardic 

i:ivrj  that  we  find  most  matter  under  this  head. 

Th«  former  attribute  almost  absolute  authority 

10  the  betrothals  of  women  to  the  father  or  his 

representative.     One  of  the  more  ancient  enact- 

mmtn  bears  that  **if  any  have  had  a  girl  be- 

tMthed  to  him  with  the  will  of  her  father  or  of 

thi'  other  near  relations  to  whom  by  law  this 

l-ower  \i  given,"  the  girl  may  not  marry  another 

.i,;aia<t  her  parents*  (or  relatives')  will ;  but  if 

4ie  do,  both  parties  shall  be  handed  over  to  the 

[-^wer  of  him   who  had  had   her  betrothed  to 

turn  with  her  parents*  will,  and  any  relatives 

i>ttiog  the  marriage  shall  pay  1  pound  of  gold. 

The  betrothal  contract  is  by  the  Wisigothic 

hw  treate<i  as  so  far  equivalent  to  marriage, 

that  the  term  adultery  is    freely  used   of  its 

Tbiiation  by  the  parties.    A  husband  or  betrothed 

are  moreover  declared  not  to  be  responsible  for 

killing  those  who   commit  adultery  with  their 

i>iTe>  tir  betrothed  (1.  4).     Again,  the  same  title 

«f  th«  law  embrace^i  the  rupture  of  both  contracts 

(^  divortiu  Suptiarum  et  discidio  iypojisoruniy 

t.  tL). 

The  Wisigothic  Code  has  been  always  held  to 
haye  been  drawn  up  under  priestly  influence. 
Th*  Lombards  were  never  looked  on  with  favour 
W  the  Church.  Yet  between  the  two  systems 
"t  Ivgislation  there  is  less  difference  on  the  head 
which  occupies  us  than  might  be  expected.  The 
Umbard  law,  like  the  Wisigothic,  adopts  from 
hfme  the  two  years'  maximum  for  delay  in 
•arrying  out  a  betrothal  contract.  (Laws  of 
Notharis,  a.d.  638  or  643,  c.  178.) 

The  laws  of  Luitprand  (A.D.  717)  arc  very 
*<Tere  against  too  early  man'iages  of  girb.  If 
any  betroth  to  himself  or  carry  away  [as  his  wife] 
^  i;irl  aader  12,  he  is  to  compound  as  for  rape. 

The  forms  of  betrothal  among  the  barbarian 
conquerors  of  the  Roman  Empire  must  have  been 
intinitely  varied.  The  8alic  betrothal  was  by 
the  offer  of  a  soUdus  and  denarius^  and  the  con- 
tract could  be  made  between  absent  parties ;  as 
*ben  Chlodowig  (Clovis)  espoused  Chlotildi 
through  hU  envoys  (Xedegarins,  Epit,  c.    18). 


Canciani,  from  the  Euphemian  Codex  of  Verona, 
has  published  two  formulae^  one  apparently  of  a 
Lombard,  the  other  of  a  Salic  betrothal  (vol.  iL 
pp.  467,  476),  which,  although  the  text  of  them 
may  be  somewhat  later  than  the  period  to  which 
this  work  relates,  no  doubt,  like  most  written 
formulaej  exhibit   with   some    faithfulness   the 
usages  of  an  earlier  period.     In  both  of  them 
the  betrothal  has  palpably  become  a  judicial  act. 
A  sword  and  a  glove  are  the  main  features  of  the 
former:    "For    this    cometh   M.,   for  that  he 
willeth  to  espouse  D.,  daughter  of  P.     Camest 
thou  because   of   this ? **      "I  came.'*      " Give 
pledge,  that  thou  wilt  make  unto  her  a  fourth 
part  of  whatever  thou  hast ;  and  by  this  sw^ord 
and  this  glove  I  betroth  to  thee  M.,  my  daughter, 
and  thou,   receive   her  by  title  of  betrothal.** 
"  Thou,  father  of  the  woman,  give  pledges  to  him 
that  thou  givest  her  to  him  to  wife,  and  sendest 
her  under  his  mundium.    And  thou,  give  [pledge] 
that  thou  receivest  her ;  and  whoever  shall  with- 
draw, let  him  compound  in  a  thousand  solidi.'* 
The  Salic  formula  is  confined  to  the  case  of  the 
second  marriage  of  a  "  Salic  widow ; "  it  belongs 
self-evidently  to  the  Carlovingian  era,  and  in  it 
the  ideas  of  betrothal  and  of  marriage  seem  to 
run  into  each  other. 

We  come  now  to  the  legislation  of  the  Church 
itself  on  the  subject  of  betrothal.  TertuUian 
in  his  treatise  on  Idolatry  (c.  16),  seeking  to 
determine  what  actions  and  matters  a  Chris- 
tian is  not  to  meddle  with  on  account  of  their 
idolatrous  character,  says :  ''  But  as  concern- 
ing the  offices  of  private  and  common  solemni- 
ties, as  these  ...  of  betrothal  or  marriage,  I 
think  no  danger  is  to  be  apprehended  from  any 
breath  of  idolatry  which  may  intervene.  For 
the  objects  roust  be  considered  for  which  the 
office  is  performed.  I  deem  those  pure  in  them- 
selves, for  neither  .  .  .  the  ring  nor  the  mar- 
riage bond  fiows  from  the  worship  of  any  idol." 
It  may  be  fairly  concluded  from  this  passage 
that  towards  the  end  of  the  2nd  or  beginning  of 
the  3rd  century,  betrothal  was  considered  by  the 
Church  as  being  in  itself  a  perfectly  valid  and 
lawful  contract,  and  even  when  celebrated  be- 
tween heathens,  involving  no  contamination  for 
the  Christian  who  should  take  part  in  the  pro- 
ceedings connected  with  it. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  notice  the  forgeries  which 
support  sacerdotal  claims.  The  first  unim- 
peachable authority  on  the  subject  is  found  in 
Basil's  Canonical  Epistle  to  Amphilochus,  bishop 
of  Iconium.  It  will  be  seen  that  he  treats  of 
betrothal  in  a  quite  incidental  manner.  In  one 
passage  (c.  xxii.)  he  takes  the  case  of  men  who 
have  violently  carried  away  the  betrothed  of 
another ;  these  are  not  to  be  received  to  commu- 
nion until  they  put  their  wives  away,  and  sub- 
mit to  the  will  of  those  to  whom  these  were  at 
first  betrothed.  Yet  he  views  betrothal  as  so  far 
approximating  to  marriage  that  he  allows  (c.  69) 
a  reader  or  subdeacon  seducing  his  betrothed  be- 
fore marriage  to  be  admitted  to  communion  after 
a  year's  penance,  without  loss  of  office,  but  so 
that  he  cannot  be  promoted ;  but  in  case  of  his 
misconducting  himself  without  betrothal  with  a 
woman  he  is  to  be  deprived  of  his  office  itself. 

Of  more  interest,  both  in  itself,  and  as  being, 
probably,  the  first  genuine  utterance  of  a  Pojie 
which  suffices  to  dispose  of  a  whole  mass  of 
antedated  forgeries,  is  a  letter  of  Pope  Bene- 
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lid  I.  (*.D.  &7i-1)  to  th«  Patriarch  of  Qrui. 
''h«  Pap«  had  bern  aaked  wbether,  where  a  girl 
lad  heen  betrothed  bj  wonl  of  maiith  onljr,  and 
lied  before  marriage,  her  siller  could  marry  the 
ame  mao.  The  Pope  replied  that  it  wae  coddd- 
lial  intenonne  that  made  two  one ;  "  how  by 
•hre  words  of  betrothal  thej  can  be  made  one 
Do  not  therefore  denv  that 


fhi 


.yon  I 


ID  for  d. 


lying. 


ent,  from  the  application  itaelf, 
hat  the  qneition  whether  the  contract  of  he- 
rothal  did  not  of  itielf  create  a  coniangoiDlt; 
letwecB  the  partiei,  infRcient  to  render  the 
ubieqaent  marriage  of  either  with  a  kiOBDiaD 
T  kiniwoman  of  the  other  nnlawfal,  w»e  already 
.  moot  one.  We  might  not  be  anrpriKd  if 
iregory  the  Great  (i.e.  590-603),  In  whoae 
lowerfol  mind  a  alrong  rein  of  aaeetic  feeling 
t  diacorerable — ahontd  have  taken  the  opposite 
ide  to  Benedict.  He  remains  indeed  quite 
allowing  a  betrothed  woman 


Bulgarians  in 
9th  century  the  form  of  betrothal  had  becomi 
confined  to  the  placing  of  the  ring,  by  war  of 
earnest,  on  the  woman's  finger,  and  her  endow- 
ment by  the  man  in  the  presence  of  inritwi 
ifitneaaes,  a  greater  or  leas  interral  aeparating 
betrothal  from  marriage. 

If  we  are  not  mistaken,  the  historr  of  the  B  or 
9  Rnt  centnriea  shows  in  the  Church  a  gradual 
receuion  fVom  the  Ireedom  both  of  the  Jewish 
and  of  the  Roman  Uw  upon  the 


isolve 


engagell 


writing  (bk.  Ti,  Ep.  '20)  to  the 
liahop  and  dtfaitor  of  Kaples,  where  one 
ilephen,   betrothed    to  a   girl   who    had    been 

conrerted"  in  one  of  the  monasteries  of  the 
ity,  was  alleged  to  detain  her  and  her  property, 
hat  after  dne  eiamination  he  was  to  be  eihort«d 
0  restore  the  girl  herself  and  her  things,  and  if 
«  did  not,  then  to  be  compelled  to  do  ao. 

The  Council  (3)  of  Conatuitinople  in  Trullo 
K.D.  680-1)  ia  the  fint  oecumeaical  anthority 
or  assimilating  betrothal  to  marriage,  so  far  as 
0  make  It  adultery  to  marry  a  betrothed  woman 
D  the  life-time  of  her  fint  betrothed.  Now 
bont  this  period  indeeil  betrothal  becomes  a 
ery  frequent  lubject  of  church  legislation  or 
hurch  jarbpradenee.  One  of  the  canoni  (105) 
f  a  Council  held  in  England,  under  Archbishop 
"heodore,  towarOi  the  end  of  the  7lh  century, 
iroTides  that  if  a  man  after  betrothing  to  him- 
elfa  wife,  will  not  lire  with  her,  heshali  restore 
he  money  given  to  him  and  add  a  third  to  it. 
mother  (129)  rorbidapatinta  to  gire  a  betrothed 
iri  to  another  "if  she  resiit  altogether,"  but 
hey  may  send  her  toacoDTeat(forthisseemsthe 
roel  sense  of  the  enactment).  A  collection  of 
anons  of  the  Irish  Church,  snppoaed  to  be  also 
i  the  end  of  this  century,  enacts,  somewhat 
ingulariy,  that  when  betrothed  girls  hare  been 
ishonoured  by  other  men,  they  are  to  be  baught 
nd  given  back  to  their  first  betrothed  (bk.  ili. 
.  37).  The  "Eicerpt"  of  Pope  Gregory  III. 
A.D.  73l-*l)  mentione  five  years,  "or  more 
lumanely  three,"  as  the  penance  for  attempting 

f  Ancyra)  of  a  man  seducing  the  sister  of  his 
etrothed,  and  of  his  victim  killing  herself,  all 

cnsnce,  or  some  say  seTCD  (c.  18).  The  first 
Council  of  Rome  nnder  Pope  Zachsrlas.  A.D.  743, 
nathematiies  those  who  rashly  presume  to  eteel 
.  maid  or  widow  for  their  wife,  unless  betrothed 
0  them  (can.  7).  The  Carlovingian  Capitularies 
nact  that  a  betrothed  girl  ravished  by  another 
nan  is  to  be  given  back  to  her  former  betrothed, 

nay  marry  a  stranger,  bat  nut  her  ravisher, 
inder  pain  of  anathema  (c  124),  and  follow 
enerally  in  the  tracts  of  the  spnriona  lelUn  of 


rothal.     Two 


refereno 


rated  U 


,  the  in- 
of  the  barbarian  codes,  which  generally 
look  upon  the  woman  more  or  lew  as  the  property 
of  her  father,  if  not  of  her  family  generally. — on 
the  other,  that  of  the  growing  spirit  «f  aicetidsm 

ment  of  the  Church  apon 
jl  power  as  respects  the 
-iage,  and  thereby  again 
inrch  legUlation  with  all 
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of  the 


its  attendant  coveiouaneuea  ana  corrupiioDX. 
The  Carlovingian  era,  with  which  we  break 
olf,  is  that  of  the  firat  eitablisbment  of  tbii 
system.  [J.  M.  L] 

BEZIEB8,  COUNCIL  OF  (BtTEtttLENae 
CONCiUUH),  provincial,  a.d.  356,  summoned  by 
command   of  the    Emperor   Constantios,    under 

Councils  of  the  West,  at  which  an  attempt  was 
made  tq  condemn  St.  Athanasiua.  St.  Hilary  of 
Poitiera,  who  defended  the  orlhodoi  caoie,  was 
shortly  afterwards  banished  to  Pbrygis  by  the 
emperor  through  the  false  dealing  ot^  SatumlDiu 
(S.  Hilar.  PicUr.,  Dt  Synod.  §  2,  Ad  Cofatant.  §  i. 
0pp.  ii.  460,  563  ;  Hieron,  At  Seriptt.  Ecd.c. ; 
Snip.  Sever.  H.  E.  ii.  i  Labb,  v.  783).  [A.  W.  H.] 

BIBIANA,  martyr  at  Rome ;  commemorated 
Dec  2  (Jfori.  Rom.  Vet.};  u  ViviAKA  (ifor*. 
Uienm.).  [C] 

BIBLE,  USE  OF  IN  SERVICES.  [Ca- 
nonical Books;  LFlHTLE;GOSl-EL;LE<TnONABr; 
Prophect.] 

BIBLIOTHECA.    [Libhart.] 

BroOIXG-PEAYEB.  This  term  is  nsed  by 
Bingham  to  designate  a  prayer  of  a  particnUr 
form  uttered  by  the  Deacon  in  the  Liturgy.  Aa, 
however,  the  modem  English  Bidding-Prayer  . 
appear*  to  be  of  mediaeval  origin,  it  seems  beat 
to  treat  of  the  ancient  prayer  under  iU  proper 
designation  [PeoePHONESie].  [C] 

BIOAHT.     Under  this  head  we  shall  decig- 

of  matrimonial  union  to  two  persons  at  the  same 
time ;  premising  that  ontil  the  beginning  of  the 
ITth  century,  at  least,  the  term  was  applied  to 
arriage,  whether   during 


eilsten 


t  prior 


the  word  "  polygamy  "  being 
to  the  former  case.  Thus  Sir  £.  Coke  in 
Institnte  (p.  8B)  writes:  "The  differe 
tween  bigamy  or  trigamy  and  polygamy. 
biganMt  sni  Irigamus^  elc^  ttl  qvi  diwr. 

habuit :  poiygamvs  qvi  dfiat  vet  piurt 
duxit  viorti ,-"  the  distinction  being  th' 
entirely  to  turn  on  the  limnltaneous  or  sa 
nnlurc  of  the  marriage  relation*.     {Ouit 
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It  u  of  oonne  not  from  Jewish  precedent  that 
Cbristeiidom  hu  borrowed  its  condemnation  of 
bigamj.  The  foundation  of  the  Church's  law 
in  this  matter  lies  in  the  teaching  of  our  Lord, 
Matt  xiz.  4  and  foil. ;  Mark  x.  5  and  foil.,  and 
in  tlie  developments  of  that  teaching  by  St.  Paul. 
(Compare  alto,  as  an  early  and  quite  consonant 
aathority,  Hennas,  Bk.  ii.  Mand.  4;  likewise 
Apott.  Const,  Bk.  vi.  c.  14.)  In  church  practice 
indeed  it  has  been  always  contested  whether  the 
expressions  in  1  Tim.  iii.  2,  12 ;  Tit.  i.  6,  which 
oar  TersioD  renders  "  husband  "  or  *'  husbands 
of  one  wife,"  apply  to  simultaneous  marriages 
only,  or  to  snooessire  marriages  as  well.  The 
iniinary  Protestant  interpretation  assigns  to 
them  the  more  restricted  meaning;  but  this 
ooDclnsion  will  probably  appear  the  more  doubt- 
fal,  the  more  Christian  antiquity  and  the  usages 
uf  th<  tinw  are  studied.  Whatever  might  be 
Jeiri&h  theory  on  the  subject,  there  is  no  hint 
wbsterer  in  the  New  Testament  at  either  bigamy 
or  polygamy  as  a  Jewish  practice,  and  neither 
wns  certainly  legal  in  either  Ephesus  or  in  Crete, 
when  the  Epistles  above  referred  to  were  written 
to  the  respectire  bishops  of  those  churches.  Mo- 
nogamy was  the  law  both  of  Greece  and  of  Rome. 
^  long  therefore  as  the  Roman  power  subsisted, 
th«  monogamy  inculcated  by  the  Church  was  also 
enforced  by  the  law.  The  influence  upon  this 
sUte  of  thiiagB  of  the  barbarian  invasions  must 
hare  been  very  yaiious.  Tacitus  notes  of  the 
ancient  Germans  that  "  almost  alone  among  the 
harbarians  they  content  themselves  with  one 
^e,  except  a  very  few,  who  not  through  lust 
bnt  for  honour's  sake  enter  into  several  mar- 
riages" {Germ.  18).  His  words,  however,  appear 
to  hare  applied  more  or  less  to  all  the  Teutonic 
races.  On  the  other  hand,  among  the  Celtic 
races,  or  tiiose  miied  with  them,  e,y.  the  Britons, 
^ts,  and  Hibernians  of  our  own  islands, — a  com- 
nnnity  of  wives  or  something  closely  equivalent 
to  it  is  testified  to  by  Caesar,  Jerome,  and  Strabo. 
Subjection  to  Rome,  the  preaching  of  Christianity, 
M  not  suffice  to  introduce  monogamic  habits, 
and  we  find  Gildas  lamenting  that  his  country- 
men vere  not  restrained  by  polygamy  from  fre- 
qn'jiting  harlots  (qoam  plurimas  uxores  haben- 
te^,  Md  fcortantes)u  Monogamy  seems  to  have 
h«^n  equally  unknown  to  the  Slavonic  races,  as 
veil  as  to  the  Tartar ;  Attila*s  harem  is  well 
known.  It  is  also  to  be  presumed  that  the 
v«akening  of  the  Roman  power  in  Asia  allowed 
old  polygamic  practices,  familiar  to  Orientals, 
to  revive.  With  these  preliminary  observations 
ve  shall  endeavour  to  trace  briefly  the  course  of 
C^nrch  legislation  on  the  subject. 

The  first  authority  we  find  is  a  doubtful  one — 
that  of  those  Canons  attributed  to  the  Council  of 
Nicaea  (a.d.  325),  which  are  only  to  be  found  in 
the  Arabic  ver»on.  The  24th  of  these  (26th  in 
the  version  of  the  Maronite  Abraham  Echellensis) 
h*4n  that  **  none  ought  to  marry  two  wives  at 
<*&ce,  nor  to  bring  in  to  his  wife  another  woman 
for  pleasure  and  fleshly  desire."  If  a  priest,  such 
person  is  to  be  forbidden  to  officiate  and  excluded 
^r^na  communion,  until  such  time  as  he  cast  out 
the  second,  whilst  he  ought  to  retain  the  flrst ; 
a*l  »  of  a  layman.  The  66th  Canon  (71st  of 
ihe  Echellensian  version)  enters  in  still  more 
•l«tail  into  the  case  of  a  priest  or  deacon  taking 
^Iter  wife,  whether  free  or  slave,  without 
haring  dismissed  the   first,  the  penalty  being 


deposition;  or  for  a  layman  in  the  same  sin, 
excommunication.  The  67th  Canon  again  (22nd 
Echellensian)  enacts  that  whosoever  shall  have 
accepted  two  women  at  once  in  marriage  shall 
himself  be  excommunicated  with  his  second  wife. 
It  is  difficult  to  attribute  Nicene  authority  to 
these  Canons,  which  show  so  vividly  the  corrup- 
tions that  grew  up  in  the  more  distant  Oriental 
churches.  But  whether  illustrative  of  the  dege- 
neracy of  Arabian  Christendom  before  the  rise  of 
Mohammedanism  in  the  7th  century,  or  of  the 
influence  of  Mohammedan  polygamy  itself  upon 
it  at  a  later  period,  they  are  not  the  less  valuable. 
The  tradition  of  a  -condemnation  o(  bigamy  by 
the  Nicene  fathers  appears  also  from  the  sin- 
gular collection  attributed  to  them,  from  a  Vati- 
can Codex,  intitled  by  Labbe  and  Mansi  (see  vol. 
ii.  p.  1029  and  foil.),  '*  Sanctiones  et  decreta  alia 
ex  quatuor  regum  ad  Constantinum  libris  de- 
oerpta."  The  5th  chapter  of  the  1st  book  bears 
that  ^  to  no  Christian  is  it  lawful  to  have  two 
or  more  wives  at  once,  after  the  manner  of  the 
Gentiles,  who  marry  three  or  four  at  once ;  but 
one  is  to  be  married  after  the  other,  that  is,  the 
contract  is  to  be  made  with  a  second  after  the 
death  of  the  first."  If  any  dares  to  go  counter 
to  this  prohibitien,  he  is  to  be  excommunicated. 
Reference  is  m%de  to  the  holy  fathers  assem- 
bled in  the  Council,  and  the  enactment  is  declared 
to  be  binding  on  all  Christians,  whether  laymen 
or  clerics,  priests,  deacons,  princes,  kings  and 
emperors. 

The  '*  Sanctions  and  Decrees,*'  whatever  be 
their  authority,  belong  evidently  to  the  Eastern 
Church.  But  from  the  canonical  epistle  of  Basil 
to  Bishop  Amphilochius  of  Iconium,  the  spurious- 
ncsQ  both  of  the  above  quoted  canons  from  the 
Arabic,  and  of  the  *'  Sanctions  and  Decrees,"  so 
far  as  they  claim  Nicene  authority,  may  be  in- 
ferred, since  he  says  that  the  subject  of  polygamy 
has  been  pretermitted  by  the  fathers,  assigning 
a  four  years'  penance  fot  it  before  the  ofl^ender 
can  be  admitted  to  communion  (C.  Ixxx.). 

The  practice  of  the  West,  except  in  far  out- 
lying provinces,  seems  to  have  been  generally 
more  strict  than  in  the  East,  and  we  have  thus  to 
infer  the  spirit  of  the  Western  Church  towards 
bigamy  chiefly  from  enactments  against  concu- 
binage. The  first  Council  of  Toledo  (a.d.  400) 
excludes  from  communion  a  man  having  a  faith- 
ful wife  and  a  concubine,  but  not  one  who  has 
a  concubine  and  no  wife,  so  long  as  he  contents 
himself  with  one  woman  (c.  17).  Passing  over 
an  alleged  decree  of  Pope  Celestin  (a.d.  423-32), 
which  declares  that  a  second  wife  married  against 
church  forbiddance  is  not  a  wife,  although  the 
first  should  not  have  been  betrothed  (c.  4, 
Gratian) ;  wc  should  notice  a  letter  (12)  of  Leo 
the  Great  (A.D.  440--61),  addressed  to  the  African 
bishops  of  the  province  of  Mauritania  Caesariensis, 
which  speaks  of  an  actual  case  of  bigamy  in  the 
priesthood  of  that  province.  Neither  apostolic 
nor  legal  authority,  it  says,  allow  the  husband 
of  a  second  wife  to  be  raised  to  the  pastoral 
office,  much  less  him  who,  "  as  it  has  been  re- 
lated to  us,  is  the  husband  of  two  wives  at  once  " 
(c.  5).  Another  letter  of  Leo's  (dated  458  or  9), 
to  Rusticus  Bishop  of  Narbonne,  is  probably  the 
first  authority  for  the  lower  modern  view  of  the 
concubinate.  Not  every  woman  united  to  a 
man  is  the  man's  wife,  for  neither  is  every  son 
his  father's  heir.  .  .  .  Therefore  a  wife  is  one 
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I  eoDCuluQe  another;  u  ■  hindnltid 
ng,  s  rreettomaa  another.  .  .  Wherefi 
erk   of  >ay  place  gire  hii  daughter 

■ge  to  a  man  harlng  a  concalriae.  it 
be  taken  as  if  be  gave  her  to  a  miir 
unleis  haplj  the  wumaa  appear  to  hi 
made    freeT   and    lawfully  jointnrcd   i 

ed  to  hoQuar  by  a  pnblic  i 
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fault  if  the  won: 
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T«  ID  Che  lifetime  of  their  husbaoda  (c.  6). 
lat  of  Vatines  (A.D.  46:.)  denia  in  the  ume  way 
th  thoae  who  having  wives,  eicept  by  reason  of 
nication,  and  without  proof  of  adultery,  marry 
lani, — both  enictinenls,  however,  pointing  jier- 
M  rather  to  mnrriage  after  ceparation. 
Towards  the  same  period,  however  (latter 
If  of  the  5th  century),  we  mnat  notice  a  Ses- 
rian  Synod  held  in  Persia,  under  the  presidency 

Baranmas  Arclibi^hcp  of  Nitibis,  ai  aSbrding 
jhably  the  first  instance  of  what  maybe  callci 
!  ni^lern  Protestant  interpretalioa  of  the 
nlina  /iiii  yvmuHit  i-rlif.  A  priest,  its  canons 
:Uie,  "should  be  one  who  has  one  wife,  ai 
ia  said  in  the  A)>aBlle's  Kpistie  Xo  Timothy, 
rhoever  marries,  let   blm  have   one  wife;'  if 

transgresset,  he  i»  to  be  teparated  from  the 
urch  and  the  priestly  order.  But  if  a  priest 
t  knowing  marriage,  or  ohose  wife  is  dfad, 
mid  wish  for  lawful  marriage,  let  him  not  be 
■bidden  by  the  bishop,  whether  he  have  wished 

marry  before  or  after  his  priesthoixl."     Any 

iliied,  and  if  u  priest,  to  bedejBised  {see  Labbe 
i  Mansi,  Cone.,  vol.  viii.  pp.  M3-4).  It  is 
■BT  that  the  Nestorians  in  this  case  interpreted 
,  Taul  as  sgwaking  not  of  successive  but  of 
nultaneoua  marriage.  That  this  was  not  how- 
ir  the  view  of  the  Creek  Church  generally  is 
ident  from  many  authorities ;  see,  for  instance, 
g  Canons  of  the  Council  of  ConsUntinople  in 
ullo.  A.D.  691  and  following  years. 
If  Rurchard's  collection  is  to  be  credited,  a 
lOD  (16)  was  adopted  bv  the  4th  or  5th  Council 
Aries  (A.D.  5^'4  or  554)  forbidding  any  man  to 
ve  two  wives  at  once,  or  a  concubine  at  any 
ne  (sad  neque  iinquum  concubinnm).  A  col- 
iion  of  Irish  Canoni,  supposed  to  belong  to 
e  close  of  the  7th  centurj,  shows  that  the 
Itic  kings  of  Ireland  must,  as  in  Britain  in  (he 
IS  of  Uildas.  have  had  regular  harems.  The 
rbaroui  Latin  title  of  one  of  its  chapters 
k.  xxiT^  G.  vii.)  ia,  "De  rege  non  habente 
ores  plurimas,"  and  the  Synod  is  represent*d 
enacting  (it  the  term  can  be  used)  as  follows  r 


should  b 


irided 


To  the  8th  century  belongs  one  of  the  most 
nous  incident*  in  the  treatment  of  this  question 
the  Church.  In  a  letter  of  Pope  Gregory  II. 
,D.  714-30)  to  Boniface,  the  Apmtle  of  Ger- 
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many,  uTitten  in  answer  to  a  senea  of  qneations 
put  to  him  by  the  latter,  we  find  the  Pt>i«  treat- 
ing the  case  of  a  wife,  who  through  bodiiy  infir- 
mity becomes  incapable  of  fullilling  the  conjugal 
dniy.  Can  the  husband  in  such  an  event  take 
a  second  wife  ?  The  Pope  replies,  that  it  is  good 
for  him  to  remain  united  to  ber.  "  But  he  who 
cannot  contain  "  (referring  evidently  to  1  Cor. 
lii.  9),  "let  him  marry  rather;"  hot  without 
withdrawing  maintenance  "  from  her  wham  in- 
lirmity  hindera,  but  no  detestable  fault  eicludes" 
from  his  bed— a  decision  closely  akin  to  that  ai 
Luther  and  the  Protestant  theologians  in  the 
case  of  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse.  Further  on  (c 
6)  the  Pope  condemns  bigamy  generally,  "since 
that  is  not  rightly  to  be  deemed  marriage  which 
eieeeds  the  number  of  two,  for  the  joke  is  not 
borne  eicept  by  two  "(quia  nisi  in  duobus  non 
geritur  jugum)— not  a  very  complimentiry  argu- 
ment in  fjivour  of  monogamy  (tf.  Bo»if.  Eputt. 
ed.  WUrdtwein,  No.  24). 

We  find  the  question  of  the  lawfulnefs  of  > 
second  marriage  in  case  of  a  wife's  boditv  in- 
lirmitv  recurring  in  a  woVk  not  of  much  later 
date  than  Pope  Gregory's  letter  to  Boniface, 
Archbishop  Egbert  of  York's  Dialogue  on  Church 
Goremment  {Dinlogia  ptr  interrogalioiia  rl 
responsioaes  de  tnstitaihrte  eccletiaatica).  Th* 
archbishop  is  however  more  cautions  than  the 
Pope,  Heputslhecase(c.  13)  only  in  the  shape 
of  a  dissolution  of  the  marriage  tie  by  agree- 
ment of  both  parties  (ei  convenientii  ambo- 
rum),  because  of  the  infirmity  of  one  of  them  ; 
can  the  healthy  one  mnrry  again,  the  infirm  one 
consenting,  nnd  promising  continence  ?  The 
archbishop  implies  that  he  may :  "  By  change  of 

cases  one  should  not  Judge  (in  ambigois  non  est 
ferenda  seatcntia)." 

Anothei'  examjilc  in  the  Sth  centarj,  though 
bearing  rather  on  concubinage  than  on  bigamy, 
is  to  be  fbund  in  certain  replies  reported  tu  bate 
been  given  by  Pope  Stephen  III.,  '  '  "  '   ' 
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monastery  (in  Carisiac 
terio),  to  various  questions  addressed  to  him  a.h. 
7.A.  He  expressed  his  approval  of  Pope  Leo's 
view  as  to  the  propriety  of  dismissing  a  Iwnd- 
maid  concubine  and  marrying  a  freewomsn,  and 
(c.  3)  in  farther  reply  to  a  case  put  to  him  of  a 
man  marrying  a  bondmaid  in  a  foreign  country, 
then  returning  to  his  own  and  marrying  a  free- 
woman,  then  again  going  back  to  the  former 
country  and  finding  his  bondmaid  wife  married 
to  another,  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  "such  a 
one  may  take  another  bondmaid  (is  potest  aiiam 
accipere),"  but  not  in  the  lifetime  of  the  free 
wife. 

The  relaxation  of  the  sanctity  of  the  marriage 
lie  in  the  Carolingian  era  seems  indeed  to  have 
become  eitreme.  This  may  be  inferred,  for  in- 
stance, from   the  fi-equency  of  enactmenU  f.>r- 

whivh  eee  Ansegis.  bt.  vi.  cc  230,  433,  and  again 
bk.  vii.  c.  338,  the  last  garnished  witn  the  some- 
what nai/ argnment,  "lest  love  of  the  concubine 
detach  the  man  from  his  wife."  A  contemporary 
capitulary  (A.D.  774)  by  Arechis  Prince  of  Bcne- 
vento,  focbide  a  man  having  a  lawful  wife  to  give 
aught  by  any  device  to  hjs  sons  or  daughters 
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pnctioes  avowedly  bigamons.  The  dismissal  of 
wives  by  the  Orolingian  sovereigns,  in  order  to 
marry  others,  becomes  likewise  so  common  that 
it  \i  almost  impossible  to  distinguish  between 
pt«nt  bigimf  and  bigam j  veiled  under  the  name 
of  divorce.  At  the  summit  of  the  Caroliugian 
u-Tid  the  great  emperor,  besides  actual  and 
diurc«d  wives,  set^  the  law  at  defiance  by  keep- 
iQ4  coocubine&.  The  East  was  even  below  the 
Wnit  in  serviUtv  towards  the  vices  of  the  sovo- 
rci.'D.  In  the  year  809  a  Council  of  Constan- 
tinople pronounced  a  second  marriage  of  the 
i'-i;;niD^  emperor  Constantine,  after  sending  his 
tir^t  wire  to  a  convent,  lawful,  on  the  ground 
that  "^the  Divine  law  can  do  nothing  against 

Lie  reader  is  referred  to  the  head  Digamy  for 
taf  further  consideration  of  this  subject ;  in  the 
lurui while  we  may  conclude  that,  whilst  the 
•^arch  of  the  eight  or  nine  first  centuries  never 
f^rmalk  sanctioned  simultaneous  marriage  rela- 
tii-'Ci  with  two  persons,  it  yet  sometimes  indi- 
rectly permitted  them  in  outlying  provinces  in 
tie  C3.<e  of  a  wife's  infirmity,  and  certainly  was 
D»t  powerful  enough  to  check  them  among  the 
iini  of  the  ruder  races,  nor  probably  generally 
io  the  Carolingian  era,  [J.  M.  L.] 

BIOTHANATOS  (/5io0<£yoTos),  "  Qui  raorte 
Tioieota  pent,"  says  Suicer,  $td>  v,:  as  if  it  had 
W^o  contracted  from  "  biaiothanatos,"  which 
i*  the  definition  of  "  ol  $io6ayarovwr€S  "  given  by 
'""t.  Chry<^o$tom  in  disputing  against  the  opinion 
tilt  the  souls  of  such  after  death  become 
HcfDcns  (De  Ltizojv  Serm.  ii.  §  1 ;  Op.  vol.  i. 
p.  ''21 ;  Ed.  Montf.  Comp.  Tertull.  De  Animdy 
f-  -^7).  According  to  Baronius,  a.d.  138,  n.  4-5, 
it  wx«  one  of  the  terms  applied  to  Christians 
;'»'tierally  by  way  of  reproach  for  preferring  to 

•  ^  their  lives  sooner  than  deny  Christ :  an 
•['[•ligation  that  would  have  been  unmeaning 
t^-'i  Odt  the  prominent  notion  attached  to  the 
'"^i  all  along  been  that  of  people  laying  violent 
r»anils  upon  themselves ;  and  hence,  according  to 
th^  st<ry  told  by  Cassein  {Co'iat,  iii.  6 ;  comp. 
\^*.  nii.  14),  a  mon^E  who  had  thrown  himself 
i'lto  a  well  nnder  temptation  of  the  devil,  and 
t**n  drowned,  was  all  but  reckoned  by  his  abbot 
inc.  Dj  such,  as  being  unworthy  to  be  commemo- 
^t««i  among  those  who  had  gone  to  their  rest 
'Q  ]f^cf.  Pagan  moralists,  we  are  told  by 
Mr.  Ufjcy  {^Kurop.  Mor,  ii.  46.  et  seq.),  con- 
'''•nnned  suicide  upon  four  grounds.  "  Christian 
t'.»-.l.i|fiana,"  he  adds,  **  were  the  first  to  main- 
fa-a  dopuitically  that  a  man  who  destroys  his 
^WB  \i(f  has  committed  a  crime  similar  both  in 
Uq*1  and  in  magnitude  to  that  of  an  ordinary 

p'-rierer On  the  other  hand,  the  high 

I'-stion  assigned  to  resignation  in  the  moral 
>^^!«.  .  .  .  and,  above  all,  the  Christian  doctrine 
"t  the  remedial  and  providential  character  of 
*Qti*'ring,  have  preyed  sufficient  protection 
^.'iiDit  despair.  Enthusiasm,  in  early  times, 
iciH'i,  animated  many  to  court  martyrdom ; 
iQl^'hristian  women  were  honoured,  or  at  least 
•'I'U'*.!,  fop  committing  suicide  to  guard  their 
f  -a-^tity.  But  this  feeling  died  away  with  the 
"■ciMons  which  evoked  it,  and  even  asceticism 

*  i»  zrulnally  subjected  to  rule,  when  experience 
'u^l  ihuwn  the  extreme  limits  to  which  it  could 
^  canied  without  injury  to  the  constitution." 
y>*  **  Circvmcemone*,''  a  wild  sect  of  the  Dona- 
•»^t>,  ire  frequently  reproached  for  looking  upon 


suicide  in  the  light  of  a  virtue  by  St.  Augustine 
{Cont,  Ep,  Farm.  iii.  6 ;  Brev.  Coll.  cum  Don. 
Die  iii.  c.  8,  §  13,  &c.).  By  the  16th  canon  of 
the  first  Council  of  Braga,  a.d.  560  (Mansi  ix. 
774-84,  and  Pagi,  ibid.),  those  who  committed 
it  in  any  way  "were  neither  to  be  comme- 
morated at  the  oblation,  nor  to  be  carried  to  the 
grave  with  psalm-singing."  Comp.  Gratian, 
Decret.  Part  ii.  cstuse  23,  9.  5 :  where  this  canon 
and  other  passages  in  point  are  cited.     [£.  S.  Ff.] 

BIRD  (as  symbol).    The  birds  represented  in 
the   earliest   Christian    art  are   generally   dis- 
tinguished by  their  species  [see  Dove,  Eagle, 
Phoenix,  &c.].     This  is  not  only  the  case  in  the 
early  sarcophaguses  and  frescoes  of  the  catacombs, 
but  it  is  specially  remarkable  in  the  first  gothic 
works  of  the  Lombard  churches  in  the  North  of 
Italy.     See  Ruskin  {iStonea  of  Venicey  Appendix, 
vol.  1.,  Bffzantine  and  Lombard  Carvings)  where 
early  Lombard  work  is  contrasted  with  Byzan- 
tine.   But  in  the  very  earliest  tombs  (see  Aringhi, 
ii.  324,  and   De  Rossi   almost  passim,   Bottari 
t.  178  viii.  tav.  174,  &c.)  birds  assignable  to  no 
particular  species  are  introduced,  apparently  with 
symbolic  purpose.     In  De  Rossi   they  occur  so 
oflen  on  tombs,  with  or  without  the  palm  branch, 
that  they  may  clearly  be  taken  as  images  of  the 
released  soul  seeking  its  home  in  heaven.   Aringhi 
recognizes   this   in   a   passage   of  some   beauty 
(ii.  324);  he  takes  the  lightness  and  aerial  nature 
of  the  Bird  as  a  symbol  of  the  aspiration  of 
faithful  spirits  "  quorum  jugis  potissimum  con- 
versatio.  ut  Apostolus  ait,  in  coelis  est "  (see  also 
Ps.  cxxiii.  6  of  the  released  soul).     He  refers  to 
Bede  who  says  "  V6lucrc8  sunt  qui  sursuvi  cor 
habeut,  et   coelestia   concupiscunt ; "   and    who 
looks  on  the  bird  also  as  a  sign  of  the  resurrec- 
tion.    The  faithful,  like  birds  "  obviam  Xti  in 
aSre  ex  mortuis  sunt  ituri."     [Note  the  curious 
analogy  of  the   Psyche-butterfly,  and   compare 
with  it  Hadrian's  "  Animula  vaguln,  blanduln," 
&c.,  as  if  addressed  to  a  thing  of  uncertain  flight.] 
Catfcd  birds  are  occasionally  found  in  paintings  or 
other  representations  (Boldetti,  p.  154,  tav.  vi.). 
They  nre  supposed  to  represent  the  human  soul 
in  the  prison  of  the  fiesh,  or  they  may  be  emblems 
of  the  imprisonment  of  a   martyr.     Martigny 
describes  a  mosaic  in  the  tribune  of  Sta*  Maria  in 
Tmnstevere,  in  Rome,  where  one  of  these  cages  is 
placed  near  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  with  inscrip- 
tion "Christus  Dominus  captus  est  in  peccatis 
nostris ; "  and  another  by  Isaiah,  with  the  words 
"  Ecce  virgo  coucipiet  et  pariet  filium  " — I'eferring 
thus  to  the  Passion  and  the  Incarnation  of  our 
Lord. 

The  symbolism  of  the  cross  by  a  bird's  out- 
spread wings  is  TertuUian's  {De  Oratione,  c.  29 
[aL  24]):  Herzog  conjectures  that  the  pictures 
or  carvings  of  birds  with  flowei-s  and  fruits 
combined  are  symbolic  of  Paradise.  In  the 
illustrations  to  Le  Blant's  Ali<S.  Chr^iennes  de 
la  iiaiUe  nondescript  birds  are  found  almost 
passim,  generally  in  pairs  on  each  side  of  the 
monogram  of  Christ,  and  almost  always  with 
the  letters  A  w,  which  appear  more  frequently 
in  the  ancient  documents  of  Christian  France. 

Pairs  of  drinking  birds,  peacocks  (see  s.  v.), 
and  also  of  conventional  shape,  are  still  to  bo 
seen  among  the  most  ancient  fragments  of  By- 
Ziintine  domestic  sculpture  in  Venice  {Stones  of 
Venice,  ii.  138,  plate  xi.).  They  may  be  carried 
b.ick  to  the  11th  or  12th  century,  perhaps:  at 
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■11  erenta  they  lire  clearly  decantire  rcpetitimis 
of  the  bird-Bymbola  in  th*  catauinbt  ud  earlier 
munumenta.  [R.  St.  J.  T.] 

BIRRUS,  al.  BYEKH08.  (BSjwi,  B.,p(i.r.> 
He  word  Birriu  or  Burnis  was  an  old  Latii 
word  (Featua  in  ooc)  eqaivalent  to  "  rnfns  "  oi 
red,  and  identical  probabiy  with  the  Greek  ruffit 
So  St.  Isidore  teema  to  b»ve  thought,  thongl 
'  ■      opyists,  ignorant  i  ■     '  ■• 

BnpIoOdicunt,"  {Orig.  lib. 
cap.  'i'i.)  no  traces  of  the  word,  aa  the  name 
gsrmeot,  are  to  be  found  before  the  Chriatian 
The  earlieat  linown  initiiacp  o(  Bach  an  u»a 
iArteini(loru>(earlyin2BdceiitBrj).  Speak- 
of  the  significnnni   of  Tarioua   aiticlea   of 
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referred  to  u  being  either  a  eomevhat  eipmivt 
dresa,  or  u  haring  a  certain  aecular  chuiOn 
attaching  to  it  ai  compared  nlth  the  drai  worn 
by  monka.  Thai  Canianua  (cin.  418  LD.) 
deicrihing  the  dresa  of  monki,  aaya  {De  ffaWi 
Monach.  lib,  i.  cap.  T)that  th;y  avoid  the  c«tli- 
neaa  and  the  pretence  to  dignitv  implied  in  tbe 
Planeta  and  the  Birms  (PlaDetiatmm  limil 
atque  birrorum  pr«tia  limnl  et  imbitionem  dr- 
clinant).  And  St.  Isidnre  in  like  manner  couptn 
together  the  PlaneU  and  the  Bimia  a.  gsrmfnts 
which  are  not  allowable  to  monka  (Uotao  am 
licet  Monaehum  indui.  Orarium,  birroa,  plaorbv 
non  eat  fas  uti,  Regvia,  cap.  13).  And  thij  •ill 
acconnt  for  the  peculiar  language  of  the  121li 
Canon  of  the  Council  of{Jaugra<a.  319),  warn, 
.ng  too  IDUch  imporUnn 


Ch1ainys(a  short  military  cloa 
call  Mandjas,  othen  Ephestrts,  othera  Bvflar, 
portends  trouble  and  difficulty,  and  to  priionen 
nuder  trial  portends  condemnation,  by  reaaon 
that  it  campawes  alMUt  and  conGuea  the  body  " 
(OMirocriika,  lib.  ii.  cap.  3).  Other  writers 
jdentiry  it  with  the  "aipphibalns "  (q.  t.). 
"Birrua:  amphibalaa  Tillosua,"  says  Papias. 
And  the  author  of  the  life  of  St.  Deicolns  lActa 
SS.  Ord.  Beiud.  ate  2,  p.  105),  "  Birrani .  .  .  . 
'  quern  Graeci  amphibalum  vocant."  A  fresco 
in  the  cemetery  of  Pontianoa  (Aringhi,  Soma 
Sollerniaai,  torn.  i.  p.  38S),  in  which  are  repre- 
tented  three  laymen,  SS.  ttilii,  Abdoa,  and 
Sennes,  and  one  ecclesiHstic,  St.  Viceotius,  will 
probably  give  a  good  idea  of  the  diHerence  Ije- 
tneen  the  Chlaniys.  the  Birrus,  and  the  Caaula 
(nr  Planets).  St.  Milii  is  represented  wearing 
o  Chlamys;  Abdon  and  Sennes  a  heary  cloak 
reaching  from  the  shoulders  to  the  back  of  (he 
kuec,  and  iu  form  dllTering  but  little  from  the 
Chlamra  (ut  woodcut,  p.  S).  But  the  Birrua 
(if  audi  be  the  garment  intended)  Is  provided 
with  a  hood,  or  cowl,  for  wearing  over  the 
head,  aa  were  most  such  outer  garments  when 
intended,  as  waa  the  Birrus,  for  out-door  use. 
And  this  hood  is  here  represented  as  worn 
on  the  bead.  Snch  a  rough  Birrua  as  this 
was  allowed  to  be  worn  bv  slaTea  under  the 
proTisioDs  of  the  Theodoeia'n  Code  (Lei  1,  de 
Habitu,  speaking  of  them  as  tila  birri).  And 
inferred,  though  wrongly,  that 
t  that  time  regarded  aa  n  gar- 
■■■eui  suuiiuie  only  for  persona  of  the  lowest 
claas.  This  was  not  so.  There  were  "viles 
birri,"  cheap  cloaks,  snch  aa  those  here  allowed 
as  a  pririlego  to  slaves;  there  were  "pretiosi 
birri,"  costly  cloaks,  such  as  those  of  which  St. 
Augustine  says  that  they  might  perhaps  be  fitting 
for  a  bishop,  but  not  fitting  for  Augustine,  "n 
poor  man,  aa  his  parents  had  been  poor  before 
him  "  (Sermo  de  J>iKrsis,  356,  torn.  v.  p.  1579). 
From  the  4th  century  onward  the  mention  of  the 
Birrua  ia  not  unfreqnenl,  as  of  an  out-door  dress 
used  alike  by  laymen  (St.  Augustin.  J)t  Verbit 
A/iOBt,  Serni.  iviii.  cnp.  10)  and  by  eccletiutics.* 
.\nd  In  these  Inter  notices  it  is  almost  always 
^  Kore  particularly  we  heir  d(  liLUiopH  wearing  tfaein 


despising  those  who  w 
"     w).     Towards 
find  St,  Grei 
iiirrns  albus" 
ling-Cloak  " 


I    for   iU   0 


the  Birrus  w 


birri "  {rabi  Biipmi 
!  cloK  of  .the  6lh  tts- 
the  Great  usin);  the 
speaking  of  the  while 
n  by  the  newly  hip- 
led  (iifc.  vii,  /udict.  i.  L']A>t.  5),  And  Ihf 
ord  haa  many  deacendnuts  in  mediaeval  Latia, 
ch  aa  Birettum,  Birreta,  Birrati  (the  Car- 
melite Monks,  "  Ua  Vttrea  Barrel,"  were  » 
tiled);  and  in  old  French,  as  '■Bure"coai» 
cloth.  Bureau  (Ft.  and  Eng.),  a  table  covered 
with  coarse  cloth,  such  a>  was  used  for  otGdal 
business  (Menage).  [W.  B.  U.] 

BIRTHDAYS  OF  SAINTS.    [Feotivau;.] 
BISHOP.     Names  and  title*.     Origin  of  the 


I.  Appmntmeat, 


B,  By  what  aulhorilj. 
III.  Offioti   and  Funationa,   in    relalioc 
Church. 
1-  ft^Iaal.  arl^g  ftooi  lii 
..Stngl/.tr 
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and  a  Rfngle  dtocr«e   to   each  bis^hop.  { 
xiv.  Sfse  of  dioonsm,  tb<^ir  union,  8Ubdi- 
vision,  kc    XV.  Residence. 

fi  Jointly,  in  syno*!,  in  mpect  to  bis  province. 

y.  OoUectivelj,  in  general  ooandl,  in  respect  to 
tlie  Cbonh  «t  larjBe. 
Z.  Temporal,  conferred  by  the  state. 

L  Jodicial  authority  in  secular  canses.  ii.  Be- 
oune  a  member  of  state  coundls.  wiiena- 
fP*root8.  kc  iiL  Authority  over  subordinate 
dvil  magistrates,  iv.  Protection  of  minors, 
widows,  prisoners,  kc  v.  QfUce  of  crowning 
emperor  or  Idng.  vl.  Not  sworn  in  a  court 
of  Jmtioe.  Til.  Intercession  for  criminals. 
TiiL  Special  leoal  protection  of  bis  life  and 
propcfty.  ix.  exemption  from  Jurisdiction 
uf  dvil  courts,  x.  Legal  force  of  synodical 
drdsions  and  canons,  xl.  But  restricted  also 
by  law  or  canon  in  varioua  ways :  as,  1.  in 
the  disposing  of  bis  properly  by  will ;  2.  in 
the  reading  uf  heathen  or  of  heretical  books ; 
3.  in  ways  of  living;  4.  in  the  matter  of 
fiscal  hardens^  military  service,  &c.  xii.  Of 
the  education  given  in  the  bishop's  house. 
3.  Sodal  and  hoiioraTy  privileges. 

L  or  bowing  the  bead.  Idsslng  the  hsnds  and  the 
feet,  kCm  it  Mitre,  ring,  paotoral  KtafT,  snd 
other  vestments  and  insigi)ia.  iii  Of  sing- 
ing  Hosannaa  before  him.  iv.  Of  ihe  phrase 
•  Corona  I  ua."  v.  Of  the  bt»hop'«  throne.  *c. 
vL  Diabops  sttended  by  two  presbyters,  &c 

IV.  rimtiony  in  relation  to  other  bishops. 

1.  All  in  tlwtr  inherent  ofHoe  equal— litteroe  commur 

akatorigp    order  of  precedence. 

2.  Airbbi»lM>p,  prlnute.  metropolitan,  exarch,   pa- 

Irisrdi,  pope.     (See  under  the  several  articles.) 

3.  Sftedal  cases,  as  In  Africa  and  at  Alexandria. 

4.  AvToc»6aA(H. 

5.  Cboreptecopi. 

..  Cosdjutors.  V      ^       ^  articles.) 

6.  InterceBsores  and  inter-  •       •«"«•»  ^w.k^j 

ventores. 

9.  Cunoiendataril. 

V.  Ancmalma  cases. 

1.  C^RMSpi  vagantea,  ^xoAo^oi^cc,  unbulaniee,  kc 

1  MoiMMAlc  l>l»bopB. 

1  AnCl^tes  palatJL 

i.  Epl^coptts  caidinalls. 

S.  lipto^Mas  rcglonarins. 

€.  Titular  bjdwps,  and  inpcaiUms  ipjiddium. 

7.  Kpi»oqNu  vnllnum. 

S.  Ubra,  as  the  collective  name  of  the  sutriognns  of 

tile  see  of  Rome. 
9.  I^y  boldpra  of  bishoprics. 

10.  l44fta>pi  Fatnonim— Innocentium— Pneronun. 

(AttilM)riiie8.) 

Bishop  (^ZrtaKtnroSf  a  term  adopted  by  the 
Ciiri«tiaD  (^nrch  through  the  LXX.  usage  of  it, 
uid  Br^t  by  the  Hellenic  portion  of  the  Church, 
hitricowii  [Acts  I.  20]  being  formed  from  it  to 
express  the  office)  =  in  the  Acts,  in  St.  Paul's 
Epistles,  and  in  the  contemporary  St.  Clement  of 
ru}ine  (but  wrongly  so  interpreted  in  the  spurious 
^-pUt  of  St.  Ignatius  to  f/ero,  cc.  iii.  viii.),  first 
aa  appellative  (Acts  xx.  28),  and  then  an  inter- 
(hans^eable  title,  of  the  ir^co-jS^epoi,  who  minis- 
ttrtfd  to  the  several  Churches  under  the  Apostles : 
bat  from  the  earliest  years  of  the  2nd  century, 
aad  from  St.  Ignatius  onwards,  the  distinctive 
^VM,  adopted  as  such  in  every  language  used 

W  Chnstians,  Eastern  (Syriac,  jLziaXifiQaJ  ; 

Arabic,  <JoU,l;Ethiopic,ft.fi,ft*P8ft:  Coptic, 

nieniCKOnOC)  as  well  as  Western  (Scan- 
(iioarian  and  Teutonic,  as  well  as  Latinized),  of 
th«  single  president  of  a  diocese  (irapoiKla,  itol- 
tntffis%  who  came  in  the  room  of  the  Apostles, 
^^^ing  presbyters,  deacons,  and  laity  under  him, 
awl  posbeseing  exclusive  power  of  ordination,  and 
primarilr  of  <wnHrmation,  with  primary  authority 
iB  the  administration  of  the  sacraments  and  of 
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discipline  (St.  Ignat.  ad  Polycarp.  init.  and  r.  vi. 
viii. ;  ad  Ephes.  i.  ii. ;  Martyr.  S.  Ignat.  §  iii. ; 
Martyr,  S.  Pdycarp.  §  xvi. ;  Polycrates  ap.  Kuseb. 
//.  J?.  V.  24 ;  Hadrian.  Imper.  Epist.  ap.  Vopiso. 
in  V.  Satumin. ;  Hennas  Pastor,  Vis.  iii.  5 ; 
Murator.  Canon,  p.  20,  ed.  Tregelles  [of  Pius, 
bishop  of  Rome] ;  Hegesipp.  ap.  Euseb.  If.  E.  ii. 
23  [of  St.  James  of  Jerusalem],  and  iv.  22  [of 
Symeon  of  Jerusalem,  a.d.  69] ;  Dion.  Cor.  ap. 
Euseb.  H.  E.  iv.  23  [of  Dionysius  (appointed  by 
St.  Paul),  Publius,  Quadratus,  of  Athens];  St. 
Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  vi.  13,  and  ap.  Euseb.  JJ.  E. 
ii.  1 ;  &C.&C.&C.): — **£piscopi "  being  thenceforth 
occasionally  still  called  "  presbyteri,"  but  not 
oic0  ia9rsd  [see,  however,  St.  Clem.  Alex.  Quu 
Dives  Salviury  xlii.  and  TertuU.  de  Fraescript. 
iii.] ;  see  Pearson,  Vindic.  Ignat,  ii.  13,  pp.  547, 
sq.  ed.  Churton : — T^€  y^p  t4ws  iKotvvvovv 
hySfiort'  \oiirhy  9h  rh  t9la(oy  iKdtrrtj^  &woycW- 
^ijrai  iyofut,  *Ein<rK&irov  ^ExiaKAwip,  vpt^rfivripov 
irp9ff$vr4p^  (St.  Chrys.  m  Phil.  1,  Horn.  i.). 

Called  also  Apostolus  at  first,  but  for  so  short  a 
time  as  to  leave  little  more  than  a  tradition  of  the 
fact  (Theodor.  Mopsuest.  in  I  Tim.  iii.  1,  ap.  Rab. 
Maur.  vi.  604 ;  Theodoret  in  1  Jtm.  iii.  1,  in  Phil. 
i.  1,  ii.  25;  Ambroaiast.  in  Ephes.  iv.  12,  and 
ap.  Amalar.  de  Off.  Eccl.  ii.  13 — N.  T.  usage, 
as  in  Rom.  xvi.  7,  2  Cor.  viii.  23,  Phil.  ii.  25, 
is  indecisive). 

Called  likewise,  but  rarely  after  the  fourth 
century,  by  names  applied  also  to  presbyters 
(cf.  irpottrrdfjifyoij  1  Thess.  v.  12  and  see  Herm. 
Post.  Vis.  ii.  4 ;  i/yovfityoif  Heb.  xiii.  7,  17,  and 
see  Herm.  Past.  Vis.  ii.  2,  iii.  9,  St,  Clem.  Rom. 
ad  Cor,  i.  21);  as,  e,g,  Ilpotarifs  or  npoco'Tcl>5 
rrjs  *EKK\7i<rlas  (of  bishops,  in  Euseb.  iT.  E.  iv. 
23,  vi.  3,  8,  ^-ii.  13,  viii.  18,  &c. ;  and  probably 
in  St.  Greg.  Nyss.  de  Scopo  Christian.  0pp.  iii. 
306 ;  of  presbyters,  in  St.  Greg.  Naz.  Orat.  i. ; 
St.  basil.  M.  Aeg.  Moral.  Ixx.  36 ;  of  bishops  and 
presbyters  together,  in  Cone.  Antioch.  a.d.  341, 
can.  1 ;  the  woi-d  is  ambiguous  in  St.  Justin  Mart. 
Apol.  i.  67) ;  npo7(rTc^yo5  (of  bishops,  in 
Eusebius;  or  again,  it  poor  as,  Euseb.  vi.  10. 
and  so  6  irpoirrar£y  "AyytXas,  Oecum.  et  Areth. 
in  Apoc.  ii.  1 ;  and  irpoffraala  of  a  bishopric, 
Euseb.  H.  E.  iv.  4,  vi.  35 ;  and  of  the  presbyteratc 
in  St.  Greg.  Naz.  Orat,  1 ;  and  St.  Chiys.  Horn.  xi. 
in  1  Tim.  iii.);  np^teSpor  (of  bishops,  in  Euseb. 
H.  E.  viii.  2,  &c.;  Cone.  TruU.  cap.  xxxvii. ;  and 
ifpotZpia,  knocroKiH^  =  a  bishopric,  Theodoret, 
iii.  14 ;  of  presbyters  in  Euseb.  H.  E.  x.  4,  Synes. 
Epist.  xii.) ;  Praesidens  (Tertnll.  de  Cor.  Mil.  iii., 
and  Senior  of  both,  id.  Apol.  89);  Praepositus 
(of  bishops  in  St.  Cypr.  Epist.  iii.  ix.  xiii.,  kc. ; 
St.  Aug.  de  TVm.  xv.  26,  Epist.  xlii. ;  of  pres- 
byters, in  St.  Cvpr.  Epist.  3,  21);  Antistes  (of 
bishops  repeatedly,  as  in  Justinian's  Code,  St.  Gre- 
gory the  Great,  &c.  &c. ;  and  so  expressly  Isidor. 
HispaL  Etymol.  VII.  xii.  §  16 ;  of  presbytei*s,  as  in 
Ambrosiast.  in  1  Tkn.  v. ;  of  both  bishop  and  pres- 
byter, in  St.  Aug.  Serm.  251  dePoenit, ;  but  "  an- 
tistes ordine  in  secundo "  of  a  presbyter,  by  the 
timeofSidon.Apollin.  JE^jpts^.ir.  11);  and  sometimes 
at  first  by  the  name  itself  of  IlpfO'/B^cpof  (St.  Iren. 
adn.  Haer.  III.  ii.  2,  IV.  xxvi.  2,  and  ap.  Euseb. 
//.  JS7.  V.  24 ;  St.  Clem.  Alex.,  Quis  Dives  Salnetur, 
xlii.,  who  calls  the  same  person  both  Mo-kowos 
and  'rptafi&Tfpos) ;  while  St.  Cyprian  and  St.  Au- 
gustin,  afler  1  Pet.  v.  1,  call  presbyters  "  com- 
presbyteri  nostri ;"  and  4th  century  writers,  as 
Ambrosiast.'  in  1  Tim.  iii.  10,  and  the  Qu.  Vet, 
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rf  Nm.  Ttil.  oi.  in  Append,  to  St.  An^.  IIL  u.  83, 
d«>crilH  th«  biitiop  u  "  primni  presbyter"  or 
"  inter  preibyteros,"  and  speak  of  "  comprei- 
byteri  "  and  "  conmcerdotei "  (the  use  of  "  prae- 
latni"  for  biahop  eicloiivelj  ii  altogether  mo- 
dern ;  but  "  De  PnelAtoram  SimplidUle  "  wu  a 
title  of  St.  Cypr.  da  Unit.  Eod. ;  uid  the  word 
It  used  for  bishop*  and  preib^n  to)(ether  in 
St.  Oteg.  M.  Ren.  Pattdral.;  it  It  QMd  al»  of 
an  abbit,  *■  In  Cone.  Stiea.  ii.  «.d.  853). 

Called  aliu),  and  tnm  an  earlj  date,  by  names 
cicluaJTely  belonging  to  biahopa  apedfiiallj  such, 
aa  'Kpxttr.  or  Princtja,  Eixletiat,  or  Pojmli 
(Origen,  coat.  Gtft.  iii.;  Euaeb.  H.  E.  vi.  28, 
TilL  1 ;  St.  Chrja.  (U  Saarrd.  iii.  It;  St.  Jerome 
repeatedly;  Paalinui,  Epiai.  ad  Al'jp.  ilv. ; 
Optat.  t.  p.  15,  ed.  16TB;  and  so  ^x^l  for 
bishopric,  aa  e.  g.  in  Eusebiaa,  H.  E.  ri.  29); 
ar  Priacepi  simply  (St.  Jerome  in  Pi.  ilv.  and 
in  Etai.  li.  )7,  &c ;  and  so  in  the  5th  century 
[or  mora  prob.  the  6th  or  Tth]  St.  Patrick's 
oinons  BO  atjiol.  In  EfAchery,  and  in  Haddau 
and  Stubbi,  Cbttu.  11.) ;  Stctor,  aa  In  HiUr^  the 
Deacon,  in  Eflia.  tv.,  and  Gnz-  M.  Heg.  Pattor. ; 
Prainl  (Pope  Julius,  Epiil.  ad  EmiA.  np-  <^u- 
itanl,  i.  382  [tee  Uu  Gauge],  and  to  Pratnttatiu 
=  Episcopate  in  e.  g.  Caabiodor.) ;  Xlpairyoit- 
lUVDt  and  Uporenaddplnii  (Uerm.  Paat.  Vit.  iii. 
9);  Hiiiraj  or  Pa^CesiJeqially,  at  first,  in  Africa, 
Won.  Alei.  ad  PltOem.  in  tuaeb.  H.  E.  vii.  7  ; 
Tertnll.  dt  Pudia.  xiii. ;  Utlen  of  St.  Cyprian, 
tft.Anen>tin,SI(loii.Apollin.lM.,andinSt.Jerome, 
Prodentiua,  Sulp.  Severns,  lie.— compre  also 
Abutta,  in  the  Church  of  Abyssinia),  used  down  to 
a  period  later  than  Charlemagne  (e.  g.  in  Walafr. 
Strab.  (fa  Sub.  Eoel.  vii.,  about  i..o.  840,  and 
A'uioj.  Cordui.  aboat  A.d.  850)  of  all  bishops 
(Biugh.  11.  li.  7;  Caaaubon,  Exercil.  ht.  §4; 
Tbooustln,  I.  i.  4,  50 ;  Suicer ;  Du  Cnnge)  ;  and 
in  the  Eatt  (aa  atill  in  the  Greek  and  Russian 
Chnrchea)  of  presbyters  also,  and  espetlally  of 
abbats  (but  Goar's  distinction,  ir^oi  =  a  biihop, 
nnd  itihSi  =  one  of  the  lover  orders  of  clergy, 
seems  a  refinement),  bat  gradually  restricted  b; 
usage  in  the  West  to  the  bishop  of  Roma  (see 
Oxic.  Tofei.  A.D.  400,  Labba,  ii.  1227;  Conc.Xom. 
Palm.  l.D.  503;  and  Ennodiua,  Lib.  Apologet., 
of  the  anme  dale  ;  Cone.  Coiulantia.  a.D.  681, 
Act.  1  and  2;  Gieseler  refers  to  Jo.  Diecmann, 
de  Vacii  Papat  Attatibat,  Viteberg.  1671),  and 
finally  and  absolutely  so  limited  by  Qreg.  VII.  in 
a  Council  of  Rome,  i.D.  1073  (Baron.  Martyrol. 
Jan.  10);  and  In  the  Eait  to  the  bithop  of 
Aleiandria  (Thomastln,  I.  i.  50,  §  14,  Dn  Cange; 
but  that  it  was  granted  fomully  to  St.  Cyril 
of  Aleiandria  by  Pop*  Ctlettlu*  [Niceph.  liv.  34] 
is  a  manifett  and  confeated  [Baron,  aa  abovej 
fiction) ; — aomctlmea,  again,  in  the  5th  century, 
'ArreAoi  (St.  Ang.  Epiit.  142  ;  St.  Ambrose  in 
1  Cor.ii.;  St.  Jerome  in  ICbr.ii.;  Sograt.  iv.  23 ; 
trota  Rev.  i.  ti^  nnd  compare  Onl.  i.  8,  Iv.  14,  and 
possibly  1  Cor.  li.  ID);  and  so,  in  Saion  England, 
Ood's  "Bydels,"  or  messengers ("Bydelaa,"  Lain 
of  Elhelrtd,  vii.  19.  and  of  Omule,  26);— «nd 
'Sfufiai,  and  the  olfice  'Efspfia  (Philoatorg.  iii. 
4.  15);  Hud,  lu  the  8th  and  later  centuries, 
Latluiied  Into  Speerdalor  (In  Cone.  Saeii.  iii. 
A.D.  862);  and  varied  by  Anglo-Saion  "pom- 
ponilaa,"  in  epiacnpal  aignatur*)  lo  charters,  into 
latpeclor,  Svpertpector,  VitSaUr,  Intpector  Pkbii 
Dei,  JTabucopus  Liga  Dei,  &c.  bf  (Kemble, 
Cod.Dipl.  paseltn) ;— called  also  Pntriardin  (so 
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Dnpin,  DittcH.  I.  $.*>,  an-l Suicer;  the  namebein^ 

first  oonfiued  to  the  Higher  bithops,  ace  lu 
Suicer,  by  Socrate.  v.  8,  t  A.D.  440),  yet  only  rhe- 
torically so  (ailed  in  Si.  Greg.  Nai.  (Omt.  20,  ^, 
41)  and  St.  Greg.  Njss.  {Orat.  Fmiebr.  m  Mriet. : 
and  see  Biogh.  U.  ii.  9),  but  aa  an  ordinary  uauie 
under  the  Gothic  kings  of  lUly  (AthaUric,  Epiti. 
ad  Joan.  Pap.  in  Caasiodor.  ii.  15). 

Called  alio  br  names  indicative  of  their  fiioc- 
tions;  as,  'Ufipx^l  (Pseud o-IHon.  Areop.  Cvi. 
HieranA.  c  v.;  ic.) ;— .Sdcenfoi  or  Fomtifti, 
often  of  bishopa  eicluiively  (Taylor,  Epiie. 
Aittrl.  I  2T);  and  so  Atiroopyia  for  bishopric, 
e.  g.  in  £aseb.  vi.  29 : — Summm  or  JVoxuniu 
Ponlifei,  or  fiummui  Sactrdot  (ironically  in 
TertulL  dt  Pudkit.  U  but  teriontly.  da  Bapl^ 
ivii. ;  and  of  all  bithops  ae  tuch,  in  Si. 
Ambrose,  St.  Jerome,  St.  Augustin,  Si  don. 
ApoUin,  Ou.  in  Vti.  el  Nov.  Test.  a.  kc;  Cone 
Agat/L  i.D.  506,  can.  35,  and  donn  to  the  11th 
century  [see  Du  Cange],  the  analogy  of  the  Jewish 
'-^pX'*!"*!  occurring  aa  early  aa  SL  Clem.  Rom. 
ad  Cor.  i.)  i^Pater  Palram  and  Epitcopui  Epi- 
tcoponm,  but  rhetorically  only  (Sidon.  Apollin. 
Epid.  vi.  1,  after  Fseado-Clem.  ad  JaaA.  Epiii. 
l)i  while  iu  Africa,  where  the  power  of  the 
metropolitan  developed  more  tlowly,  St.  Cyprian 
(p.  158,  tell)  in  Cone.  Gi/-tA  declares  that  no  one 
in  Africa  "Epiacopum  ae  Episcopomm  conrtituit ;" 
and  Cone.  Carth.  i.D.  256  (in  St.  Cyprian),  end 
Cone.  Hippon.  Etg.  A.D.  391^  can.  39,  in  Cod.  Om. 


'M.  Afric 
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aa"PriDcepsSacenioti 
Sscerdos,  aut  aliquid  hujusmodi, 
even  the  Primate  of  Africa  to  be  called  by  no 
other  title  than  that  of  ■'  primae  tadit  Epiacopus  ;* 
^-or  again  from  the  4th  century  (but  the  terms 
are  in  substance  In  St.  IgnatiuB,  ad  Ephet.  n. 
'ttitncowot  it  airrir  riy  Kipior,  ad  Trail,  i. 
Tqi  *EiriirJi^|f  &t  Xpior^  ;  and  St.  Cypr.  Epiti. 
&5,  63 ;  and  cf.  2  Cor.  r.  20),  Vicon"»  Chritli  — 
Domini— Dei  (St.  Basil.  M.  Contlit.  Ifonait.  22; 
0pp.  ii.  792  16  tsu  S>rq)ioi  iwixfy  rpJe-virar] ; 
St.  Ambroee  tn  1  Cor.  li.  10 ;  Pseudo-Dion.  Are«]>. 
Eod.  Hitr.  il.  2;  Qu.  Vet.  et  Soe.  Tett.  127,  in 
App.  ad  0pp.  St.  Aug.  iii.); — and  from  a  consi- 
derably earlier  date,  IVcnnut  or  Suuoetjor  Aff 
dolorum  (HIppolyt.  Haer.  Proem,  p.  3  ;  St.  Iren. 
ado.  Haer.  iii.  3;  St.  Cypr.  Episl.  62,  69;  Fir- 
milinn  in  Si.  Cypr.  Epiil.  55,  75;  Cone.  Oirtt. 
iii.  In  St.  Cyprian,  A.d.  256,  can.  Iiiii.;  Si. 
Jerome,  Epial.  liv.  al.  Ivii.;  Pseud.  Dion.  Ako|^ 
Eccl.  Bier.  ii.  3 ;  and  in  eubsUucc  St.  Aug.  in 
Pi.  xW.  16,  De  Bapt.  c.  Donat.  rii.  43,  Sena.  cii. 
c.  1,  De  Ulil.  Credendi,  %  35,  Epitt.  42,  4c.)  ;— 
aUo  MtirlTqi  (Origen,  St.  Basil  M.,  St.  Chrv>^ 
Apoit.  ContUt.  iv.  26,  *c.,  in  CoteL  ad  Coaitit. 
Apoat.  vol.  i.  p.  2.1T  ;  and  itwWHor  Btov  ml  i>> 
ifiwm,  Totn-D  yip  iatit  i  'liptii,  St.  Greg.  Nai. 
Orat.  i.);  but  by  St.  Augnttin'a  time  it  had  be- 
'■  -■  ■     condemn  the  calling  a  bishop 
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lof'Mediat 


"  (Con, 


C>pp.ii.35);- 
St.  Greg.  Nai.  and  St.  Hilar,  passim;  Cbne.  ."hr- 
da.  A.D.  347,  can.  vi. ;  Theodoret,  iv.  8,  &c.  Ac  ; 
so  in  the  English  Prayer-book,  "  The  bithope  ud 
pastors  of  Thy  flock ;"  "  pBatoret  ovitun,"  in 
St.  Cypr.  of  presbyters,  but  not  potior  timpir  : 
so  Taylor.  Epiuop,  Asaerted,  $  25:  tee,  howcrrr, 
the  use  of  wsifiaiWit,  in  Acts  ii.  28);— eitra- 
vagantly  denominated  8iii  'Er(7iui  nerit  e>V, 
and    by    other  extreme  deiignaliona,    in  Ap-al. 
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Cmsti.  ii.  26;  and  at  a  later  date,  Throntu  Dei 
(C^mk:  TideL  iX,  AJ}.  675,  can.  5,  and  Carlonng, 
CipihiL,  quoted  by  Da  Omge). 

Deugnated  also  by  the  titles  of,— 1.  Apoatoiicus, 

applied  to  all  biabops  (and  their  seee  called  '*  sedea 

ApostoliGie  **)  as  late  as  CSharlemagne  (St.  Aug. 

£}»*it.  42 ;  Greg.  Tor.  ff,  F,  ix.  42 ;   Venant. 

Fortun.  /'orm.  Ui. ;    Formulae    io   Marcnlfus ; 

rianthnm  in  Qmc,  Matisc,  ii.  AJ).  585 ;  and  see 

Cisaubon,  ExeroiL  xir.  §  4 ;  and  Thomassin,  I.  i. 

4);  restricted   at    one  time  to  metropolitans 

(Sirietiu,  A.D.  384-398,  Epigt.  ir.  c  1 ;  Alcnin, 

dt  iHv.  Of.  xxxTii.) ;  but  gradually  turned  into 

a  sobstaatire  appellation  of  the  bishop  of  Rome 

(%<  in  Rap.  Tnit.  de  Div.  Off,  L  27,  A-D.  1111); 

while  a  council  of  tlie  11th  century  is  said  to 

hare  excommunicated  an  archbishop  of  Gallicia 

trr  M)  fttyling  himself  [ApoeroLicns] ;  and  used  in 

tbe  I2th  and  foUoving centuries  as  the  Pope's  ordi- 

1U17  designation  (ff.  g.  in  the  English  Year-books, 

•  L'Apostoile,"    or    <<  L'Apoetole  ;"    Spelman's 

hrther  statement — that    he   was   called   also 

.V'-«<oAu^ seems  a  mistake); — 2.  Beaiiaaimus 

—Smdimnmt    Beverenditsimua — Deo  Amabilis 

-~^toftX4eraros — 'Ayuiraros  —MeucafiiAroros 

—'Ovt^Tttnt^Aiifat^tAraros  (in  the  Councils, 

J35tiDiaa's  Laws,  superscriptions  to  letters,  as  St. 

(VpniB's,  St.  Augustin's,  &c  &c ;  and  Socrates 

[//.  K.  tL  Prooem,']  apologizes  for  not  calling  the 

tobups,  his  contemporaries,  S9o^t\9<rrdrovt  ^ 

■7t4rrar0vt  ^  rk  rotoMrra) ; — 3.  Dominua — Af<r- 

tirufSatuctdas  7\ia — 'H  2^  Xfnitrrdrfis,  Ma- 

KB^i^f, 'Ayionis  Qike  authorities);^-*.  "Del 

zntU  Archiepiscopus "  first  occurs  in  England 

•t'  Archbishop  Theodore  (Counc.  of  Hatfield,  A.D. 

^'**'.  ia  Bted.  ff.  E.  ir.  17),  and  so  on  in  general 

*i  his  sneoeasors  (e. g.  of  Nothelm,  in  Kemble, 

'-i.  Dipl.  65).  &c.;— 5.  Lastly,  "Serrus  Ser- 

Ttirom  Dei''  is  found  as  early  as  Desiderius, 

bi>hop  of  C^ors,  ▲.D.  650,  who  so  styles  himself 

irn'mssin,  I.  i  4,  §  4). 

Kor  the  nature  aiul  institution  of  the  Christian 
mioistrr  as  such — in  so  far  as  it  is  common  to 
\><ho^  and  presbyters — see  Clerov,  Presbt- 
n.pjL  The  special  episcopal  office  as  abore  de- 
»7ibe^-<oD8i8ting  in  a  presidency  orejr  the 
fiftfj  and  laity  of  a  particular  diocese,  with  a 
uto,  and  with  a  sole  power  of  ordination, — and 
vh^'ther  regardecl  (with  later  schoolmen)  as  one 
f-nicr  with  the  presbyterate,  on  the  ground  of 
the  powers  of  the  ministry  common  to  both, 
•li^erenced  only  by  peculiar  and  additional  powers 
belooging  to  bishops,  or  (according  to  the  earlier 
&sl  more  common  view)  a*  a  distinct  order,  on 
t'V>  croond  of  those  additional  powers, — finds  its 
'(t*ial  institntion  implied  and  recorded  in  the 
•^-  T. :  1.  in  the  position  of  St.  Jaifaes  of  Jeru- 
o^tn  (Acts  xiL  17,  xr.  13,  xxL  18,  Gal.  il.  9X 
'innoed  also  by  all  antiquity  to  have  been  bishop 
'  ^  JertLtalem ;— 2.  in  the  appointment  by  St.  Paul. 
aaea  his  *<  measure "  (1  Cor.  x.  16)  grew  too 
>tr;e  for  his  own  personal  superrision,  of  single 
'^cers,  with  powers  c^  ordination  (1  Tim.  iiL  13, 
Tit  i.  5)  and  jurisdiction  (both  in  church  wor- 
^>'ip,  1  Tim.  ii.  1-12,  and  over  all  church  mem- 
t-Ts  including  pdreabyters,  1  Tim.  t.  1-22,  Tit,  i. 
•s  li-X  >nd  probably  of  confirmation  (1  Tim.  t. 
'-■-^  in  the  Apostle's  stead  (1  Tim.  i.  3,  Tit.  i.  6), 
i.e.  of  bishops  in  the  later  sense  of  the  term 
(r-noreable,  like  later  bishops,  and,  as  it  seems, 
atiuUjr  remoTed,when  the  needs  of  the  Church 
'5«  th^  partinlar  cases  required  it),— viz.  Timothy 
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at  Ephesus,  and  Titus  in  Crete,  cei^tainly  (and  so 
the  Fathers  with  one  accord) ;  and,  not  improb- 
ably, Epaphroditus  at  Philippi  (Phil.  ii.  25,  and 
so  Theodoret  m  1  Tim,  vi.  1),  and  Archippus  at 
Colossae  (Col.  iy.  17,  Philem.  2 ;  and  so  Ambrose 
m  Col,  iv.  17) ;  to  whom  the  Fathers  add  a  great 
many  more  (see  a  list  in  Apost,  Constit,  rii.  47, 
and  among  modems  in  Andrewes,  Epist,  i.  ad  Pet. 
Molm,,  0pp.  PostK  pp.  185, 186) ;— 3.  in  the^Ay- 
7CX01  of  Rey.  i.-iii.  [Anoels  OF  Churches],  who 
were  real  individual  persons,  although  symbol- 
ised as  stars  (Rev.  i.  20),  just  as  the  Churches 
they  governed  were  real  Churches,  which  are 
symbolized  likewise  as  candlesticks;  and  who 
are  proved  to  have  been  bishops,  (i.)  by  the 
analogy  of  Gal.  i.  8,  iv.  14 ;  (ii.)  by  their  stand- 
ing for  and  representing  their  several  Churches ; 
(iii.)  by  the  fact  (see  Airther  on)  that  St.  John 
is  expressly  and  specially  stated  to  have  ap- 
pointed bishops  from  city  to  city  in  these  very 
regions ;  (iv.)  by  the  current  interpretation  of 
the  term  from  early  times,  as  in  St.  Jerome, 
St.  Ambrose,.  St.  Aug.,  Oecumen.  and  Arethas  m 
Apocalffpa.  kc,\  to  which  may  be  added  the 
probable  mention  (the  reading  of  Rev.  ii.  20  being 
not  altogether  certain)  of  the  wife  of  one  of  them. 
And  these  intimations  find  their  counterpart  and 
confirmation,  (I)  in  express  statements  of  early 
Fathers,  as  (i.)  St.  Clem.  Rom.  ad  Cor.  i.  44, 
that  the  Apostles,  having  appointed  presbyter- 
bishops  and  deacons  in  the  several  Churches 
in  the  first  instance,  proceeded,  as  a  further  and 
distinct  step,  in  order  to  provide  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  ministry  without  schisms  or 
quarrels,  to  appoint  some  further  institution, 
whereby  the  succession  of  such  presbyters  and 
deacons  might  be  kept  up,  as  first  by  the  Apostles 
themselves,  so  after  them  by  other  chosen  men ; 
t.  e.  in  other  words,  instituted  the  order  of  bishops : 
Kar4ffTri(ra»  [pi  *Air({<rroAoi]  rohs  irpoiifnifidyovs 
[iTtCKAitovs  irol  9iaK6yovs'^  ical  /teTa|2r  hriwofi^w 
SeSi^Kao-cr,  tms  ih»  KotfLtiBmaiVf  hioXi^tayrcu 
trspoi  ^9oKifUurfi4roi  (jiy^pts  r^p  Xtirovpyieof 
oin&ir  rohi  ohv  KarturreiBivras  5ir'  iKtiytty  [i.  e. 
the  Apostles  themselves]  f^  fitraih  ^'  lr4pt»y 
iWcyiftw  ivip&Vf  «r.T.X.  (ii.)  The  Muratorian 
Canon  (p.  17,  ed.  Tregelles),  ^  Quarti  Evange- 
liorum  Johannis  ex  decipolis  "  [John  the  Apostle 
as  distinguished  from  John  Baptist],  <'cohor- 
tantibus  oondisdpulis  et  episcopis  suis;" — Ter- 
tullian  (adv.  Marc.  iv.  5),  "  Ordo  episcoporum 
ad  originem  recensus  in  Joannem  stabit  auc- 
torem ;" — St.  Clement  Alex.  (Quis  Vivea  Salvetur, 
xlii.  0pp.  p.  959,  and  in  Enseb.  If,  E,  iii.  23), 
'Air^cc  [sc.  St.  John  when  returned  from  Patmos 
to  Ephesus]  irapaKa\ovfi9vos  irol  M  t&  wAij- 
iri6x^pa  r&v  %Bvt$v,  twov  y,\v  *l£irnrKAitovs  xara- 
oT^o-w,  iwou  8)  B\as  *EKK\fiaiat  apfi6o'uVt  Zwov 
8^  itX'fip^  Iva  y4  riva  tcXup^wv  rav  (nrli  rov 
Urtiftarof  aiifuuyoft4v«ty  ^ — St.  Jerome  {Catal, 
Scripti,  Eccl,  ix.),  "  Novissimus  omnium  scripsit 
[Joannes]  Evangelium,  rogatus  ah  Asiae  Epi- 
scopis ;" —  testifying  to  the  appointment  by  St. 
John  of  bishops  from  city  to  city,  and  to  their 
existence  as  a  settled  and  established  order  from 
his  time.  (2)  In  the  fact,  that  bishops  in  the 
later  sense  are  actually  found  in  every  Church 
whatsoever,  from  the  moment  that  any  evidence 
exists  at  all ;  and  that  such  evidence  exists, 
either  simply  to  an  actual  bishop  at  the  time, 
or  more  commonly  to  such  a  bishop  as  in  suc- 
cession to  a  line  of  predecessors  traced  up  to 
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Apostles,  and  with  no  intimation  of  such  epi- 
scopate being  anything  else  but  the  original, 
appointed,  and  unbroken  order :  and  this,  in  the 
case  of  Antioch,  and  of  Asia  Minor  generally,  as 
early  as  the  first  decade  of  the  2nd  century,  in 
other  cases  within  the  first  forty  years  of  that 
centui*y ;  in  others,  as  e.  g.  Ephesns,  Alexandria, 
Jerusalem,  Athens,  within  the  last  quarter  of  the 
first — t.  e.  either  close  upon  the  death  of  the  last 
Apostle,  or  within  about  a  quarter  of  a  century 
of  it,  or  long  before  it  happened — a  space  of  time 
within  which,  taken  at  the  longest,  it  is  histo- 
rically impossible  that  so  great  a  revolution  (if 
it  had  been  one)  should  hare  been  not  only  accom- 
plished but  forgotten.     A  detailed  list  of  these 
cases  may  be  found  in  an  Excursus  by  Professor 
Lightfoot  On  the  Philippians,    The  only  discover- 
able exceptions, — that  of  the  Church  of  Corinth 
when  St.  Clement  wrote  to  it,  and  that  of  Phi- 
lippi  when  St.  Polycarp  wrote  to  it, — are  so  few 
and  so  temporary,  as  to  prove  merely  that  the 
whole  of  the  needs  of  a  rapidly  growing  Church 
could  not  be  supplied  at  once,  and  that  circum- 
stances (as  e.  g,  the  martyrdom  perhaps,  or  the 
deportation,  of  an  Apostle)  might  leave  this  or 
that  Church    temporarily  unprovided   with   a 
bishop,      in  the   words  of  Ambrosiaster  (t.  e, 
Hilary  the  Deacon),  it  so  happened,  **  quia  adhu'c 
rectores  £cclesii8  non  omnibus  locis  fuerant  con- 
st ituti"  (in  1  Cor,  xi.  2).    And  there  certainly 
were  bishops  In  both  the  places  named  iteme- 
diately  afterwards.     Nor,  further,  (3)  was  there 
any  substantial  difference  in  the  office  itself  from 
that  subsequently  so  styled.  St.  Clement  of  Rome, 
for  instance,  so  absolutely  represented  his  Church 
as  to  write  in  the  name  of  that  Church ;  and  is 
described  by  Hermas  Pastor  (  Vis.  ii.  4)  as  offici- 
ally communicating  in  its  name  with  foreign 
Churches;  and   is  placed  by  St.   Irenaeus  and 
others  as  one  in  a  series  of  bishops,  all  so  called 
in  the  same  sense.     And  although  the  succession 
of  the  heads  of  the  school  at  Alexandria  (for 
which  see  Bing.  III.  x.  5)  may  well  have  been 
more  important  in  point  of  influence  than  that 
of  the  bishops  of  that  see,  it  did  not  interfere 
with  the  office  and  succession  of  those  bishops, 
which  is  carefully  recorded  (as  is  that  of  all  the 
principal  sees)  by  Eusebius.     Nor  again  does  St. 
Irenaeus,  who  speaks  of  a  *^  succession  "  also  of 
**  presbyters,"  and  indeed  calls  bishops  themselves 
occasionally  "  presbyters,"  know  of  any  difference 
between  the  bishop  of  Rome  of  his  own  time 
(assuredly  a  bishop  in  the  later  sense)  and  the 
succession  of  single  heads  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
whom  he  names  in  order  from  Apostolic  times 
down  to  that  same  bishop. 

The  Episcopate  then  is  historically  the  con- 
tinuation, in  its  permanent  elements,  of  the 
Apostolata  4nd,  accordingly,  the  reasons  as- 
signed for  the  actual  appointment  of  the  epi- 
scopate are :  (1)  as  given  by  St.  Paul  himself, 
to  take  the  place  of  the  Apostles  (Tim.  i.  3 ; 
Tit.  i.  5),  and  for  the  better  maintenance  of  the 
faith  (»&.),  and  in  order  to  a  due  ordination  of 
the  ministrv  (Tit.  i.  5).  To  these  the  Fathers 
add,  (2)  other  reasons,  drawn  apparently  from 
their  own  experience  of  the  benefits  of  the  epi- 
scopate :  as  St.  Clem.  Rom.  and  St.  Jerome,  who 
allege  it  to  have  been  instituted  as  a  preventive 
of  schisms;  and  St.  Irenaeus  and  TertuUian,  a 
little  later  than  the  first  named,  who  regard  it 
as  a  safeguard    of  the  faith    (and   see   1    Tim. 
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i.  3 ;  Tit.  ii.  1) ;  and  St.  Cyprian,  a  little  later 
still,  who  chiefly  dwells  upon  it  as  a  bond  of 
unity ;  in  which  point  of  view  St.  Igmatius  aW 
had  regarded  it  at  the  beginning.    The  farther 
suggestion  hasarded  by  St.  Jerome — that  it  was 
an  afterthought  of  the  Apostles,  suggested   to 
them  by  ^he  schisms  at  Corinth — is  inconsistent 
with  the  fact  that  bishops  existed  before  those 
schisms.    And  the  gradual  spread  of  the  institu- 
tion is  best  explained  by  the  sensible  and  natunU 
remark  of   Epiphanius,   that  Ov  irdrra   €i0vs 
ildvfiiBriffaiM  oi  *Ax6<rTo\oi  jcirrairr^o'cu,  and  that 
presbyters  and  deacons  could  administer  a  chnrch 
for  a  while,  imtil  XP*^>  yiyoyt  {Haer.  Ixxv.  §  5 ; 
0pp.  i.  908).      Bishops,  who  came  in  place  of 
Apostles,  could  not,  indeed,   have  existed   botli 
coincidently  and  contemporaneously  with  those 
in  whose  place   they  came,  but   only   as   the 
growth  of  the  Church,  and  the  removal  of  the 
Apostles,  required  and  made  room  for  them.     A 
theory  started  recently  (by  Rothe,  Aufange  der 
ChrisUichen  Kirche,  354-392,  quoted  by  Light- 
foot)of  a  special  and  formal  Council  of  the  Apostles, 
which  among  other  things  instituted  episcopacy, 
as  one  among  a  series  of  '*  second  ordinances," 
seems  to  rest  upon  insufficient  grounds  (see  Light- 
foot's  Excursus  to  the  Philippians,  before  quoted), 
and  to  transform  a  really  apostolic  origin  into  a 
single  definite  and  formal  apostolic  act :  like  the 
parallel  but  ancient  tradition  respecting  the  com- 
position of  the  Creed.     On  the  other  hand,  space 
of  time  literally  shuts  out  the  much  older  theory, 
viz.  that  there  was  a  period  at  the  beginning 
when  each  Church  was  governed  by  a  college  of 
presbyters,  until  **  ecclesiastical  authority"  esta- 
blished a  bishop  over  each  college,  in  order  to 
put  an  end  to  schisms,  and  notably  to  thoiae  at 
Corinth ;  unless,  with  St.  Jerome,  the  originator 
of  it,  we  take  the  "  ecclesiastical  authority  "  to 
mean  the  Apostles  themselves,  and  the  period  in 
question  to  be  reduced  therefore  so  as  to  fuW 
within  the  lifetime  of  the  Apostles,  and  so  refer 
it  simply  to  the  colleges  of  presbyters,  who  during 
such  lifetime  did  undoubtedly  govern  the  several 
Churches  under  the  Apostles :  thus  rendering  the 
hypothesis  at  once  very  true  and  equally  innocent, 
and  in  effect  identifying  it  with  the  contempo- 
rary statement  of  St.  Clem.  Rom.  before  quoted. 
Later  repetitions  of  St.  Jerome*s  theory,  and 
often  of  his  words,  may  be  found  in  writers  of 
the  Western  Church  (see  quotations  in  Morinu5, 
de  Sac.  Ord.  III.  U.  11  sq.)  down  to  the  10th  or 
11th  century.     But  these  are  of  course  simply 
St.  Jerome  over  again.    Contemporaneously  how- 
ever with  him, — yet  (as  it  should  seem)  chiefly 
with  the  view  of  repressing  the  presumption  (not 
of  bishops  but)  of  deacons,  or  (as  in  Augustin's 
case)  in  order  to  turn  a  courteous  compliment 
to  a  presbyter  (viz.  St.  Jerome), — the  original 
identity  both  of  the  names,  and  of  the  offices,  of 
bishop  and  presbyter,  became  a  current  topic : 
e.g.  in  St.  Aug.  Epist,  Id  ad  S,  Hieron. ;  Am- 
brosiast.  in  1  Titn,  iii.,  and  in  Ephes,  iv.;  Qu. 
Vet.  et  Nov.  Test.  ci. ;  Anon,  in  1  Tim.  iiL  17,  in 
App.  ad  0pp.  S.  Hieron. ;  Lib.  ad  Bustic.  de  VII. 
Grad.  Eocl.  in  the  same  Append. ;  Sedul.  Scot,  ta 
Epist.  ad  Tit  i. ;  Isid.  Hispal.  de  Offic.  Eccl.  vii. ; 
and  of  course  St.  Jerome  himself.     And  while 
St.  Augustin  assigns  the  '*  usus  EcclcsiiM  "  as  the 
ground  for  the  subsequent  appropriation  of  the 
names  (*^  honorum  vocabula"),  St.  Jerome  (as 
already  said)  affirms  of  the  office  itself,  as  dis* 
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tioct  from  that  of  presbyter,  that  it  arose  **  ex 
Kcclesitt  ooDsnetadiiie  magis  qiiam  dispositioois 
iv^minicae  reritata  "  .(which  means,  apparently, 
that  it  rests  upon  no  written  words  of  our  Lord 
liimseli) ;  aiaerting,  at  the  same  time,  that  it  was 
the  one  absolntelj  necessary  prerentive  of  schism, 
and  in  effect  that  the  Apostles  had  established  it 
as  soch ;  and  alio  (in  common  with  all  the  others 
abo?e  quoted)  that  presbyters,  whatever  else  they 
(ocld  do,  coald  not  ordain.  Another  view,  of  a 
like  AaU  with  St.  Jerome's,  probably  represents 
the  general  facts  of  the  case  with  very  fair  ao- 
cumcr,  Tiz.  that  contained  in  Hilary  the  Deacon, 
n  Ej.he.  ir. :  **  (It  cresceret  plebs  et  multipli- 
caretnr,  omnibus  inter  initia  concessum  est  ct 
evangelizare  et  baptizare  et  Scripturas  in  ecclesia 
expUoare :  ubi  autem  omnia  loca  circumampleza 
est  Ecdena,  conrenticala  oonstituta  snnt  et  rec- 
tores  et  cetera  officia  in  Eoclesiis  sunt  ordinata, 
ut  nnllus  de  clero  auderet,  qui  ordinatus  non 
^»et,  praesTimere  officium  quod  sdret  non  sibi 
( ndjtam  rel  concessum."  In  other  words,  under 
(irt>»Qre  of  necessity,  before  the  Church  could 
be  follr  organized,  and  before  a  longer  duration 
Kai  stiffen^  it  into  orderly  system  and  regular 
.air,  Kti  were  allowed  and  held  good  to  any  one, 
vLii.^  were  properly  and  primarily  the  office  of 
ptrticolaroflBccrs,  riz.  of  "  Rectores,"  t.  e.  bishops, 
aiii  of aa  ordained  clergy;  those  acts  being  done 
uf  cvnrse  not  against^---but  owing  to  drcum- 
it.tecot,  not  by — ^the  clergy.  And  those  which 
•re  here  specified,  moreover,  are  such  only  as 
t>.e  Chnrch  has  ever  held  to  be  capable  of  being 
4£icbaTged  by  any  Christian  man,  so  that  they 
tre  done  in  unity  with  the  Chnrch.  Even  Ter- 
*V.li3&'s  well-known  words  do  not  make  it  plain, 
vhether  he  meant  to  affirm  that,  in  case  of 
aMote  necessity,  Uymen  might  formally  ad- 
nLiui.ter  the  Eucharist,  or  whether  not  rather 
that  in  snch  a  case  the  will  would  be  accepted 
iat  the  deed.  For  this,  however,  and  like  ques- 
tKOi,  see  Eucharist,  Baptxbh,  Latuen. 

I  The  first  step  towards  making  a  bishop 
v;uhis 

1.  EiecUan, 

a-  Who  elected. — The  election  of  bishops  [xci- 
fVT9na.  sometimes,  commonly  iKKoy^"]  pertained 
iron  the  beginning  to  the  neighbouring  bishops, 
ui*i  (except  in  the  obviously  special  cases  of  a 
b^:.ip  seat  to  the  heathen  [as  e,  g.  Frumentins 
^J  St.  Athanasius  to  the  Abyssinians, — Socrat. 
L  19,  Theodoret,  i.  23, —  or  St.  Augustine  to  the 
^jieas  by  St.  Gregory],  or  of  one  sent  to  a 
iiocm  overrun  wiUi  heresy  or  schism),  to  the 
6tx^  and  laity  of  the  particular  Church.  But 
lh<!  reiative  rights  of  each  class  of  electors  were 
ipp^rently  determined,  not  by  express  enactment, 
^^t  by  Apostolic  practice,  defended  in  the  first 
^stance  by  Jewish  precedent—"  Traditione  Di- 
vAi  [S\m.  XX.  25,  26]  et  Apostolica  observa- 
»>«i«"  [AcU  i.  15,  vi.  2]  (St.  Cypr.  EpisL  Ixvii. 
fell),— -and  subsequently  upon  grounds  of  com- 
ae's sense  and  equity, — as  that,  "  Deligatur  epi- 
KOfpag  praesente  plebe,  quae  singulorum  vitam 
jletdssime  novit"  (id.  i6.);  or  that,  "Nullus 
iaritii  detur  episoopos"  (Caelestin.  Eptst.  ii.  6) ; 
<t  that,  ^  Qui  praefutorus  eat  t>mnibus,  ab  omni- 
Us  eliprtur**  (Leo  M.  Epist.  Ixxxix);  or  again, 
Ha^a  rirrmw  rw  /uAXivrwp  voifiaiytaOai  ifnj^i- 
(^¥*ns  (Cone,  Chalc.  A.D.  451 ;  Act.  xi.  Labbe, 
><■.  698).  The  judgment  [irpfo'cv,  jvidieivm\  i.  e. 
ammonly  the  d^ice,  and  the  ratification  [icvpos]. 


naturally  inclined  to  the  bishops,  so  that  for  the 
first  500  years  such  elections  were  ordinarily 
ruled  by  thenl.  The  approval  [cvvtvZiKticilt 
consensus]  and  the  testimony  to  character  [>iap- 
r^pioy^  testimontum]  were  the  more  proper  office 
of  the  clergy  and  laity  of  the  diocese  itself. 
While  the  formal  appointment  [^Kardcrraais, 
which  included  the  ordination]  belonged  exclu- 
sivelv,  as  to  the  Apostles  at  first,  so  to  the 
iwiytfiot  &y8pc5  (St.  dem.  Rom.  ad  Corinth. 
I.  xliv.)  who  succeeded  them,  t.  e.  the  bishops. 
But  both  classes  of  electors  are  found  (so  soon  as 
we  have  any  evidence  to  the  point,  t.  e.  from  the 
middle  of  the  3rd  century)  taking  the  initiative 
in  different  cases.  And  the  clergy,  and  the  people, 
alike,  possessed  the  right  of  giving  a  "  sufiragium 
de  personi,"  as  well  as  a  "testimonium  de  vitd" 
(Andrewes,  Besp.  adBeUarm.  xiii.) ;  a  right,  how- 
ever, alternating  in  point  of  fact  between  a  choice 
and  a  veto,  and  fluctuating  with  circumstances. 

The  germ  of  such  a  mode  of  election  is  found 
in  the  N.  T.     The  Koerdfrrcuris  (Acts  vi.  3,  Tit., 
i.  5,  and  compare  Heb.  v.  1,  vlii.  3,  and  St.  Matt, 
xxiv.  45,  &c.)  was  throughout  reserved  to  the 
Apostles  or  their  successors ;  but  the  "  choice  " 
of  the  persons  and  the  "  testimony "  to  their 
character  pertained  to  the  people  in  the  case  pf 
the  seven  deacons  (Acts  vi.  2,  3) ;  the  former  to 
St.  Paul  and  the  latter  to  "the brethren,"  in  that 
of  Timothy  (Acts  xri.  2,  3) ;  St.  Paul  alone  (un- 
less so  far  as  the  "  presbytery  "  joined  in  the  act) 
both  chose  and  sent  Timothy  and  Titus  respec- 
tively to  Ephesus  and  to  Crete  (I  Tim.  i.  3,  18; 
Tit.  i.  5) ;  the  whole  of  the  disciples  appear  to 
have  chosen  the  two  between  whom  lots  were  ta 
be  cast  in  the  case  of  St.  Matthias  (Acts  i.  23), 
which  is  however  an  exceptional  case ;  while  the 
word  x^^P^***'^^  (Acts  xiv.  23)  leaves  it  unde- 
termined whether  St.  Paul  and  Barnabas  only 
ordained,  or  did  not  also  choose,  the  Pisidian 
presbyters.    The  earliest  non-Scriptural  witness, 
writing  however  before   the  N.  T.  canon  was 
closed,  St.  Clement  of  Rome  (as  above),  agrees 
precisely  with  the  N.  T.,  in  terms  as  well  as 
substance.     He  reserves  the  «raTd(rra0'is,  as  by 
express  Apostolic  appointment,  to  the  Apostles 
and   their  successors,  but  o'vycvSofrqo'do^s  rris 
*'LKKKiifflas  Tdurns :  speaking,  it  is  true,  of  the 
case  of  MtTKowoi  who  were  presbyters,  but  in 
language  which  must  almost  certainly  apply  also 
to  that  of  bishops  properly  so  called.     In  con- 
formity also  with  this,  we  find,  after  A.D.  69, 
and  upon  the  martyrdom  of  St.  James,  the  re- 
maining Apostles  and  personal  disciples  of  Christ 
and  His  surviving  relatives,  meeting  together  and 
joining  in  the  appointment  of  Symeon  the  son  of 
Clopas  to  the  bishopric  of  Jerusalem  (Euseb.  If.  E. 
iii.  11).    The  theory,  that  at  first  the  "  senior 
presbyter"  succeeded  as  of  right  to  the  epi- 
scopate, and  that  at  some  early  time  a  change 
was  effected,  "  prospiciente  concilio,"  such  that 
thenceforth  **  meritum,  non  ordo,"  should  select 
the  bishop,  seems  to  be  only  a  4th  century  hypo- 
thesis, bsksed  upon  what  no  doubt  was  a  frequent 
practice,  of  Ambrosiaster,  •'.  e.  Hilary  the  Deacon, 
in  Eph.  iv.  12 ;  who  however  is  thinking  of  the 
election,   not  of  the  consecration,  of  a  bishop, 
whose  specific  office  also  he  distinctly  recognizes 
in  the  passage  itself. 

The  natural  course  of  things,  and  the  in- 
creasingly fixed  and  detailed  organization  of  the 
Church,  gradually  defined  and  modified  the  ori- 
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ginal  practice  thus  ioau^rated  t  L  by  lDtrr>-^ 
dacing  the  metropolitaa  (aod,  further  on,  the 
pntrisrch),  u  b  power  mora  and  more  prcpoa- 
derast  in  each  elecUoue ;  imd  3.  bf  ngnlatiug 
the  righti  of  the  comprovincial  bi>hop»;  both 
points  formalized  iato  cinonahj  the  great  Niceae 
Council;  3.  b;  inbatilntiDg  6>r  the  unaToidable 
diiorder  and  avil  of  a  etrictlj  popular  luETrage 
(fi;vAai>>,  an  eleetion  by  the  chief  only  of  the 
liit;  (a  change  begon  by  theConndli  of  Sardica, 
A.D.  34T,  am  Uodlces,  A.&.  !t65,  and  Snail;  mta- 
blilhed  bj  JuBtlnian);  atill  further  restricted  in 
practice  in  imporUat  cssei  to  a  aominatioo  bj 
the  emperor  alone ;  and  changed  from  the  middle 
at  the  6th  ceaturj  into  a  general  right  of  rojal 
consent,  converted  common  It,  and  as  clrcnm- 
■tancet  allowed,  in  the  case  of  the  tluropenn  king- 
dams,  and  partiall;  in  that  of  the  lilaetem  em- 
peron  al»,  into  a  right  of  rajal  nomination, 
concurrent  with,  but  graduallf  and  in  ordinnrj 
rases  reducing  to  a  mere  form,  the  old  canonical 
moile  of  election.  The  gnbstitution,  further,  in 
the  West,  of  the  clergy  of  the  cathedral  as  the 
electoral  body,  and  in  the  East  of  the  compro- 
vincial biihope  solely,  in  place  of  the  old  "  pleha 
et  cierus"  of  the  diocese,  or  at  the  leaat  of  the 
cathedral  town,  hardly  dates  before  the  9th  and 
lOth  centuries. 

The  classical  passages  for  ante-Nicene  times 
are  principally  from  St.  Cj'prian,  and  belong  to 
Africa,  a.D.  252-254.—"  Diligenter  de  tiaditlone 
Dirina  et  Apoitolica  oboerratioDe  Barvandum  est 
et  tenendum  (quod  apod  nos  quoqae  et  fere  per 
provincias  totas  teneturX  ut  ed  ordinatlones  rite 
ceiebrandas,  ad  earn  plebem  coi  praepositns  ordi- 
natnr,  epiiQopi  ejuidem  praviadec  proiimi  qnique 
conreniant,  et  e[dscopas  deligatar  plebe  prae- 
sente,  quae  ilDgiilorum  vitam  plenissime  novit, 
et  unluscnjiuqae  actum  de  ejus  convenatione 
prospexit"  {Hpitt,  livii.  addrejised  to  the  Spa- 
nish Churches).—"  Iiutniit  et  ostendit  (Deu>) 
ordinatioDes  sacerdaUlea  nonnisi  >uh  popnli  as- 
siitentia  conacientia  fieri  oportere"  [icil.  Num. 
IV.  25,  26 ;  Acta  i.  15,  vi.  2) ;  "  ut  plebe  prae- 


asta  et  legitima,  quae  omnium  luS^gii 
Ddicio  fnerit  eiaminata"  {id.  ib,), — "  De 
erase  fralernitatis  tuffragio,  de  episcoon 
ui  in  praesentia  canTcaerant  judicio  (k/. 
EpiicDpo  semel  facto,  et  colfegsnun 


It  jni 


b.).- 

.  ._„ _  ..   piebis 

irobato "  (id.   Epitt. 


xliv.).— "  Comi. r r—  t J 

de  Dei  et  Chriiti  Ejus  Judicio,  de  clericorum  pene 
omniani  teetlmonio,  de  plehia  quae  tunc  aiTuit 
saflragio,  et  de  sacerdotum  antiquornm  et  bo- 
nornm  virorum  collegio"  (id.  Epiil.  Iv.).— "  Post 
Divinum  judicium,  post  populi  anSr^ium,  post 
co-epiacoporum  consensum  (id.  Kpiit,  lii.), — 
"  Episcopo  Cornelio  in  Catholica  Ecclesia  de  Dei 
judicio,  de  cleri  ac  plebia  snOragio,  ordinato" 
(Id.  Epiat.  liTiii.). — In  which  passages,  taffra- 
giam,  judicium,  tntuiunium,  conasnnis,  appear  to 
be  ns«l  without  precise  discriminntion,  either  in 
regard  to  meaning,  or  to  the  several  classes  of 
electors  and  their  respective  functions,  and  to 
eipresg  little  more  than  St.  Clement  of  Rome's 
vaguer  term,  minBSiintns. 

The  same  rule  is  testilied  In  the  Cast  by  the 
joint  evidence  of  Origen,- "  Requiritur  in  ordi- 
nando  sacerdote  praesentia  popnl: 
Ct  certl  aint,  quia 


popnlo,  qui  dootlor,  qui  saDctior,  qui  io  omni  nr 

tula  emineotior,  ille  eligatnr  ad  sacerdotium ;  rt 
hoc,  adetaote  popnlo,  ne  qna  poatmodnm  retrar- 
tatio  euipiam,  ne  quii  scrnpulns  resideret"(Aoiii. 
vi.  in  Levit.,  0pp.  iL  216,  ed.  DelarnaJ ;— ami  sf 
the  caaes  mentioned  by  Enaehius ;  as.  a.  (r-,  Ad(u 

Dins  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  c  aj>.  IM  t_k.  E.  vi 
10) ;— Alexander,  ordained  bishop  of  Jeraaalem. 
A.D.  214,  firri  mrni  Ti*  'Eitio-ieoTui-  ol  ri*  b^ 
ImiTDr 'EKK\i|irIat  Tvrifiiii  (it.  ll);~T^rdm 
hail'  .  .  .'Afiov  ^iSoqirai  [cried  out  that  Fabiac 
was  worthy  to  be  bishop  of  Rome],  nr  aSeA^ 

<riryrc»ai7ntfi<»r  (ii.  t).  29,  a.D.  236}  :— and, 
similarly,  the  nelghbonring  "biehopa,  pre^yten. 
deacons,  and  the  Churches,"  assembled  at  Antiot^ 
A.D.  269  or  2T0,  depcsfd  Paul  of  Samosata,  and 
i^pointed  Domnos  bishop  of  Antioch  in  bis  place. 
The  Apostolic  Canom  (can.  i.),  and  Apottolic  Cow 
itittitions.  Till.  27,  require  three  or  at  least  two 
bishops  to  the  x"f»viivlii,  which  at  least  in- 
volves the  election,  of  a  biahop.  The  former 
(can.  xxxiv.)  take  also  the  further  step  of  re- 
quiring reciprocally  the  7>^»ii)  toE  irp^ou  (the 
metropolitan),  and  the  yvifi-H  wiMrmtf,  to  all 
church  acts.  And  the  latter  (viii.  4)  enjoin  that 
the  people  ahall  he  thrice  asked  if  the  cudulate 
la  worthy.  Apottolic  Canon  liivL  further  en- 
joins, that  no  blihop,  in  ordertogratifr  a  brother 
or  any  other  relative,  shall  liv  vi  i(imiia  r^t 
iiriffKair^ti  bf  0oJxerEU,  x'<P^voveIr.  Alkd  the 
Coancil  of  Ancyra  (a.D.  314,  can.  ivtii.)  proves 
the  power  of  the  people,  as  the  last  quoted  canon 
does  that  of  the  bibhaps,  by  providing  far  the 

bnt  rejected  by  the  diocese  (■nfioatla)  to  whiiita 
he  had  been  coosecraled,  snch  rejectian  being 
apparently  assumed  to  be  conclusive  as  regarded 
the  particular  diocese;  although  in  Apott.  Cm. 
iiivi.  It  is  ordered,  on  the  contrary,  that  the 
bishop  in  such  a  ease  ahall  "  remain.''  The  case 
of  Aleinndria  in  early  times  was  confessedly  ei- 
ceptioDBl.  and  arose  from  the  seditions  character 
of  the  Aleiandriani  (Ejnphan.  Naer.  lax.  11). 
The  presbyters  of  that  city  by  themselvei  chose 
one  of  their  own  number  <acc  ia  the  well-kuown 
words  of  St.  Jerome),  and  that  immediately,  i.  e.. 
as  it  should  seem,  without  waiting  for  the  voice 
of  the  people,  or  for  that  of  the  bishops  of  the 
patriarchate  (see  also  the  strange  storv  in  Liber- 
atus,  Bnviar.  ii.).  The  Christian  (aid  Jewish) 
practice,  "  in  praedicandis  saceidolibus  qui  ordi- 
nandi sunt,"  was  also  realised,  and  copied,  in 
the  case  of  provincial  governors,  by  the  emperor 
Aleiander  Several  (L^prid.  in  V.  Alec.  Sntri). 
The  Council  of  Nioe  (i.D.  325)  racogniHd  and 
established  the  power  of  the  comprovincial 
bishops,  and  the  authority  of  the  melropolitao, 
by  requiring  (can.  iv.),  if  it  can  be  had  [ipnoimi 
^dAuTTfl],  the  perstmal  presence  of  "  all  the 
bishops  of  the  province  (irapxla),"  in  order  to 
the  appointment  (aaOfffrairfej)  of  a  bishop ;  bat 
if  this  cannot  ha  had,  then  of  at  least  three, 
ffujiiH*'"'  yoiiimr  ■«]  rir  iwirmr  uai  aur- 
TiBtiiirar  Eii  Ypd^^utra,  the  ratification  (■■)»<> 
being  reserved  to  the  metropolitan ;  and  (can.  vi.) 
by  voiding  elections  made  ^icvpli  yr^iait  Itwp^ 
iroMTaii.  The  Coancil  of  Antioch,  X.D.  A41, 
recognizes  also  both  people,  provincial  bishops, 
and  metropolitan,  by  Tohling  (can.  ivi.)  an  elet- 
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tioB  Bade  ^x'^  TcXt/of  <n/Mov  (defined  to  be 
ooe  *'&t  which  the  metrDpolitan  ia  present "), 
Kal  f<  TV  6  Xahs  cAoiro.  It  repeats  also  in 
substance  (can.  lix.)  the  4th  Nicene  canon ;  while 
(ia  can.  xriii.),  providing  for  the  case  of  a  bishop 
refiased  hj  his  diocese,  it  refers  the  final  decision  to 
the  synod.  And  it  Toida  (can.  zziii.)  an  appoint- 
neat  bj  a  single  bbhop  of  his  own  successor, 
referring  snch  election,  according  to  rhy  iKKXti* 
ttarruAv  $4atiar,  to  the  synod  and  judgment  of 
the  bishops,  whose  right  it  was.  The  Council  of 
Ssrdica,  a.Dl  347  (can.  ii.),  cancels  an  election 
DKuIe  bj  the  ^clamour"  of  the  people,  with 
suspicion  of  bribery  or  undue  influence;  and 
(caiL  ri.)  also  requires  the  consent  of  the  metro- 
pulitsa  [rov  i^^x**^  "^^  ivapxi<u^  That  of 
i^odicea,  AJ>.  365,  assigns  the  choice  (irpfcris)  to 
the  metropolitan  and  ol  wcpi|  *Eiei<rKOwoi  (can. 
xiL) ;  and,  on  the  other  side,  takes  the  first  step 
a^ast  popular  elections  by  forbidding  (can.  xix.) 
TMT  ^x^^'  kwirp4w€ur  ras  iicKoyiLs  votuo'dai 
rir  fuXXirrttw  Ka$iffraff$at  c2s  r^v  Uparetay, 
The  Councii  of  Constantinople,  A.D.  381,  informs 
Pope  Damasus  of  the  validity  of  the  election  of 
Xectarios  to  the  see  of  Constantinople,  as  having 
tees  made  *^  by  the  common  consent  of  all,  in 
ta«  presence  of  the  emperor,  with  the  applause 
of  cier^  and  people :" — of  the  like  validity  of 
that  of  Flavian  to  Antioch,  because  *'  canonically 
elected  by  the  assembled  bishops  "  rifs  itrapxias 
col  r^f  asforoAiic^f  itoiicfi4rtwSf  irdffTis  irvfA,'^<^v 
r^s  *£ocXi|4r(af : — and  of  that  of  Cyril  to  Jeru- 
salem, because,  similarly,  vapat,  r&v  riis  iwapx^^^ 
X*ipoT9wn$4pra  (EpiiL  Synod,  ap.  Theodoret.  v. 
'0-  Of  the  Councils  of  C^thage,  the  Second  (so 
called),  A.D.  390  (can.  ziL),  requires  the  consent 
>'t  the  primate ;  the  Third,  A.D.  397  (can.  xxxiz.), 
three  bishops  at  least,  appointed  by  the  primate ; 
the  Fourth,  aj>.  398  (can.  i.),  the  **"  consensus 
cIcricoTom  et  laicorum,"  and  the  '*  conventus 
tctios  provinciae  episooporum,  maximeque  metro- 
poiitani  anctoritaa  vel  praesentia.'*  The  Council 
of  Kphesua.  A.D.  431  (can.  xix.),  secures  their 
rit^ht  to  the  bishops  of  Cyprus  as  against  the 
patriarch  of  Antioch,  but  as  not  being  within  his 
patriarchate.  And  that  of  Chaloedon,  A.D.  451 
(Act.  xvi.  Labbe,  iv.  817),  requires  the  consent  of 
^'i  or  the  major  jKurt  of  the  bishops  of  the  pro- 
▼ioce,  rh  mvpot  ey^'^oT  rov  (Ai^poroXiTov ;  and 
aiHrms  the  authority  of  the  metropolitan  also  in 
Act.  liiL  (ft.  713X  and  in  can.  xxv.  (%b,  768). 
^inikr  testimony  to  the  necessity  of  the  metro- 
P»ii tan's  consent  is  borne  by  Pope  Innocent  I., 
**  Extra  eonseientiam  metropolitan!  episcopi  nul- 
ia<i  avdeat  ordinare  episcopum"  {Epist.  i.  c.  2, 
A-D.  402x417);  by  Boniface  I.  {Ej^,  iii.  A.D. 
418x422);  by  Leo  the  Great  {EpittL  Ixxxix. 
icii.) ;  by  Pope  Hilary  {Epitt,  ii.  A.D.  461  x  468) : 
i>r  Ctmcl  Taurin,  can.  i.  A.D.  401 ;  and  by  C<mc, 
^Hiit,  ii.  can.  r.  A.D.  452. 

On  the  other  hand,  these  enactments  respect- 
ioz  the  comprovincial  bishops,  and  the  growing 
pc>ver  of  the  metropolitans,  did  not  extinguish 
tbe  rights  of  the  clergy  and  people;  who  re- 
zD^ioed  a  real  power  for  many  centuries  still, 
^  oontiaued  so  in  name  (in  the  West)  down  to 
the  12th  century.  The  Council  of  Nice  itself,  in 
<i«taluig  with  the  Meletian  schism,  required  the 
caoice  of  tha  people  (ci  6  Kahs  alpoTro),  as  well 
as  the  laaetion  of  the  Alexandrian  metropolitan 
(tfvMvo^if^JM^of  Kol  iiriff^payi^amoi  rdu  r^t 
AXe^ovdpflos  'Eviomnrov),  in  case  a  reconciled 


Meletian  bishop  was  appointed  to  a  see  {EpiH, 
Synod,  ap.  Theodoret.  i.  9,  Socrat.  i.  9).  St.  Atha^ 
nasius,  immediately  after  the  council,  was  elected 
bishop  of  Alexandria,  i^<ff(p  rov  AooO  vdvros 
(St.  Greg.  Nax.  Orat,  xxi.),  and  by  the  acclama- 
tion and  demand  of  near  rh  irX^0o5  iral  irai  6  kahs 
T^s  icaBo\tKris  'LKKkiiatas  {Epist,  Synod,  AUx, 
ap.  Athanas.  Apol.  ii.);  and  Peter,  who  suc- 
ceeded him,  was  chosen  first  by  the  priests  and 
magistrates,  and  then  accepted  by  the  people 
{6  Xo^r  Uma  rats  cv^/iieui  4^iiKovy  r^y  ^8o- 
i^y,  Theodoret,  iv.  20) ;  statements  which  indi- 
cate that  Alexandrian  elections  did  not  then  at 
any  rate  possess  any  exceptional  character.  So 
also  Pope  Julius  (in  S.  Athan.  Apol,)  condemns 
the  intrusion  of  Gregory  into  the  see  of  Alex- 
andria, as  being,  1.  A  stranger ;  2.  Not  baptized 
there ;  3.  Unknown  to  most ;  4.  Not  asked  for  bv 
either  presbyters,  bishops,  or  people.  Later  still, 
the  rights  of  the  "  clerus  "  and  **  plebs  "  are  tes- 
tified by  a  continuous  chain  of  witnesses :  as,  e.  g, 
by  the  Councils  of  Antioch,  A.D.  341,  can.  xviti., 
and  the  4th  Council  of  Carthage,  A.D.  398,  can.  L 
(both  above  quoted),  and  Cod,  EccL  African,  can. 
xiii.,  ^h  v6?i\wy  —  a  multis — ;(cipoToyci<rdai : 
and  again,  (1)  in  the  West,  by  Pope  Siricius  (▲.d. 
394x398,  J^/m's«.  i.  c.  10,  "Si  eum  cleri  ac plebis 
evocaverit  electio,*'  and  this  either  to  presby- 
terate  or  episcopate);  Pope  Zosimus  (a.d.  417, 
Epist.  iii.);  Pope  Caelestinus  (a.d.  422x432, 
Epist  ii.  c.  5,  *^  Cleri,  plebis,  et  ordinis  **) ;  I^o 
the  Great  (A.D.  440x461,  Epist.  Ixxxiv.  "Cleri 
plebisque,"  and  the  metropolitan  to  decide  a 
disputed  election ; — Epist.  Ixxxix.  "  Vota  civium, 
testimonia  populorum,  honoratdrum  arbitrium, 
electio  clericorum  ;" — Epist.  xcii.  **  A  clericis 
electi,  a  plebibus  expetiti,  a  provindalibus  epi- 
soopis  cum  metropolitani  ju<Ucio  consecrati ") : 
Pope  Symmachus  (A.D.  498  x  514,  Epist.  v.  c.  6) : 
Gregory  the  Great  {passim,  see  quotations  in  Tho- 
massin,  11.  ii.  10) ;  by  the  form  itself  of  election 
in  the  Ordo  Eomanus  {BU,  PF,  x.  104);  by  the 
system  of  Episcopi  Intercentores  or  Intercessores, 
or,  later,  Visitcdores,  sent  down  to  the  vacant  see 
to  superintend  the-  election,  and  not  only  existmg 
in  Africa,  but  repeatedly  mentioned  in  the  letters 
of  Gregory  the  Great,  of  Hincmar,  &c  &c.  QIntkr- 
VKNTORES ;  VisiTATOREs] ;  by  St.  Jerome  ("  Spe- 
culator £cclesiae  vel  episcopus  vel  presbyter,  qui 
a  populo  electus  est,"  in  Ezech.  lib.  x.  c  33 ;  Opp, 
iii.  935) ;  Optatus  ("  Suffragio  totius  populi," 
lib.  L) ;  Sulpio.  Severus  (de  V,  B.  Martini,  c.  rii. 
of  the  election  of  St.  Martin  of  Tours,  a.d.  371); 
Sidonius  Apollinaria  {Epist.  lib.  viii.  £p.  5,  8,  9, 
of  the  election  of  the  metropolitan  of  Bourg&s, 
A.D.  472);  St.  Augustin  {Epist.  ex.  Opp.  ii.  601, 
of  the  election  of  his  own  successor) ;  by  Counc 
of  Orleans  11.  a.d.  533,  can.  vii., — of  Clermont  in 
Auvergne,  A.D.  535,  can.  ii., — of  Orleans  111.  A.D. 
538,  can.  iii. ; — and  (2)  in  the  East,  by  the  case  of 
Eustathius,  compelled  to  accept  the  see  of  Antioch, 
A.D.  325,  by  ol  &px'*f"<'  ^*  *^^  Up€7s  Kcd  &was 
6  kahs  6  pi\6xpt(rroSt  ^4>v  f^oiy^  (Theodoret, 
1.  7) ;  by  that  of  Eusebius  to  the  see  of  Caesarea 
in  Pontus,  A.D.  362,  6  ^ijfMS  ivas . . .  iicoyra 
avyapwdtraants , . .  ro7s  *ETiaK6irois  vpoarfiyayoyt 
TfkttrBfiyal  re  ii^iouy  iral  in)pvx6^i'ac,  ircidor 
filay  ikyc^ii^earrts  (St.  Greg.  Naz.  Orat.  xix., 
condemning  also  the  carrying  such  elections 
Kara  ^parptias  Kcd  ffvyytvtias) ;  by  that  of  Ner- 
tarius  to  the  see  of  Constantinople,  A.D.  381, 
Koiyy  iH^  '''^s  av¥6Bou  (Sozom.  viL  8),  but  also 


ur0<li  tth  rav  AuS  (Socrtit.  T.  S);  hj  that 

t.  Cbr;«Mtam,  A.D.  397,  to  CoDiUntinople, 
m  t  0aci\fiit  'ApirdSioi  /irrinrJfinTu,  to 
■  bim  archbiihop,  ^^fff^iori  tcoir^  t/iBu 
'••¥,  Khifov  t/  ^fu  «)  \»v  (Socnt.  Ti.  2) ; 
hlch  mif  ba  added  ths  racognition  by  Ltd 
emptror  (A.D.  *b7  x  474)  of  tbe  lAqfHi  nal 
roiviv  (Eti^.  iii.  12);  ahd  abuDdtiDt  other 
aact,  of  wbirJi  lome  will  occnr  furtber  OB. 
ie  Luodlcent  Council,  hgwever,  A.O.  365  (u 

0  quoled),  took  the  tint  atop  Covrsrdt  the 
naM  practical  eitioctioo  of  reallf  popular 
.Ion* ;    although   {IcctioDi    bj   accUmalion, 

to  b*  not  inegnlar  ai  ipringing  from  a  kind 
ippotod  Dinne  InipiratioD,  or  ignin  by  criea 
•itpiut  or 'A{igi,  (till  occnrreii;  aa,  t.g.  m 
Base  mcntioDcd  by  SU  Ambrou,  St.Aagustin, 
Ditorgiiu,  PhotiuB,  cited  by  Bin)rhBni,  IV.  li. 
a  the  case  of  St.  AmbroM  himielf  (Paalia.  io 
'.  Ambroa. ;  Theodoret,  iv.  7 ;  Soiom.  t1.  24) ; 
HBt  ot  Sisinniui  at  CouUnCinopie,  A.D.  42tj 
riL  Til.  26).  Bat  a  geaenl  mffnge  was 
.  that  tin»  gradually  lapeneded  aa  tbe  ordi- 

rule  by  the  Tota  of  the  rich  or  high  ia 
OD.  And  ancceuire  counciii  recogDiied  the 
tice,  vp  to  the  time  whea  Jnatiniaa  enacted 
r  eipceai  law.  In  tbe  CoSQcil  of  Upheaus, 
431,  UemnoD,  biabop  of  Epheani,  complaina 

hii  oppoQcnt  (ought  to  ba  elected  by  the 

1  of  Tl  <r/fuw  BcvXtvriiiior  Hal  Tsit  Aaju- 
dreiii  (Epiil.  CalM.  Id  Coik.  Ephei.  Ubbe 
04).  Leo  tbe  Great  and  the  Roroao  Council, 
•ccaaion  of  PlaviaD'a  condemnatioD  by  the 
oci'm'um  E}Attmum,  A.D.  443,  write  in  hi) 
iir,  "Clero,  honoralia,  et  plebi,  conaiitenti 
.Coiietantinopolim"(CL'nc.  Chidctd.  A.D.  4c  1, 
^22;Ubbe,t<.4T).  And  the  (ame  Leo  alao 
;iDn(  the  "  honorali"  eipreuly,  altboogh 
eicliuiTely,  Epitt.  lixiii.  cri.  Stephen  of 
■mt  <  Cone.  Chalced.  Act.  li. ;  Labbe,  iv.  687) 
)a  to  have  been  appointed  by  forty  biahopa 
aia,  •(fhp'e  'li  TBf  AnfiTpH-ctTHV  aol  tir 
ilv*  ml  r«v  fi>j^tirri.7ini  wirrBt  iiXiipati 
'»¥  \mtmi  -wijrrttv  T^t  TiXrtts  vid^r.  And 
^  ITi.  of  the  aame  conncil  (Labbe,  ib.  61B), 
right  of  election  ia  <aid  to  belong  to  the 

J,  tbe  ttXifTopn  val  AafiTp^ATot  iviftt, 
e  bilhopa,  "  all  or  molt,"  of  the  prOTlnce. 
n(>i.  p.  lii.cit,  Ubbe,  it>.  890),  the  people 
leiaadria  and  ita  "  honorati  et  corialei  et 
leri,"  are  aaid  to  haie  detnanded  Timothy  as 
biahop ;  while  Uberatui  l^Breviar.  xir.  it.) 
na  that  Proterioa,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
ip  upon  whom  llmothy  waa  intrnded,  wai 
ed  by  the  "nobilea  ciTltatb,"  which  be  alio 
sisei  as  "decreto  popnlL"  FiDally,  Joatiniao 
iliihed  by  direct  law  that  the  irAijpiKsl  nal 
gi  T^i  rikttn  should  chooae  thtee  penoDi, 
lever  a  latancy  occurred,  of  whom  the  or- 
■.t  [■'.  «.  tbe  melropolltan]  abonld  ordain  the 
vho  in  his  judgaient  waa  tbe  best  qualified 
eU.  ciiiii.  c.  1,  ciiivii,  c.  2,  and  0*1  lib.  i. 
li.  Ik  Epiicopi,  V.  42).  The  2nd  Council  of ' 
I,  A.D.  452,  had  preriouily  adopted  a  dif- 
,t  plan  for  attaining  the  same  end ;  Tii.  that 
>b>hops  ahould  choose  the  three  cnndidataa, 
of  whom  the  "  clerici  rel  ciyea  "  were  to 
I  one  (can.  lit.).  And  tbe  Spnniih  Council 
ircelona  aubacqueutly,  A.D.  599,  bo  fhr  varied 
ule  of  JuitiniaD  as  to  enact  (atter  the  pnt- 
of  St.  Uatthiaa'  elecliou)  that  the  deciaion 
Id  be  made  by  lot,  between  two  or  three. 
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elected  by  the  "clerua  ot  plebe,"  and  preaentej 
to  tbe  metropolitan  and  bishopi  (can.  iii.).  The 
common  phrase  in  St.  Gregory  the  Oreat'a  Letters 
ii  "  cleruB,  ordo,  et  plebs ;"  or,  "  clems  et  nobiles, 
ordo  et  plebs." 

From  the  time  of  Juallniau  onwarda,  both  in 
East  and  Wait,  the  chief  power  in  tbe  tlectioii 
of  bishops,  on  the  Church  tide,  inclined  to  tbe 
metropolitan,  but  aa  choosing  with  the  compro- 
Tincjal  biahopi  from  three  candidates  elected  by 
tbe  principal  people,  clergy  aud  laity,  of  the  ur ; 
the  whole  process,  however,  being  summaiil* 
OTerrolad  upon  occasion  by  the  eraperon  ;  as  also 

and  absoiulfly,  by  the  Frankiib,  Spanish,  and 
Gothic  kings.  Before  this  time,  indeed,  both  Theo- 
dosius  the  Great,  aud  Theodotius  the  Vounger, 
hnd  interfered  by  an  absolute  nomiualion  in  three 
acTeral  appolntmenti  to  the  sec  of  CoDlUntiDople 
(Socrat.  Tii.  8,  29,  40),  for  obTions  political 
reasons.  And  Valentinian  had  interfered  in  a 
like  manner  to  enforce  the  popular  demand  for 
the  conaecration  of  St.  Ambrose  to  UiUs  (Theo- 

fessedly  irregular,  had  been  eipressly  condemned 
by  Can.  Apottol,  iii.,  and  tras  in  earlier  times  pro- 
teited  against,  as,  «.  g.  by  St.  Athanaaius  iEpiat. 
ad  Sola.  V.  AgenUa,  §  51,  0pp.  i.  3TS,  demaodine. 
UaiBt  KOyi,  ill  roAoTfou  1  '         -        -     —   ■ 


0.).     B. 
leofat 


the  case  of  at  least  important  sees,  the  emperors, 
although  leaving  the  old  forma  of  election  intact. 
appear  to  have  commonly  interfered  to  make  (or 
at  the  very  least  to  sanction)  nominations  then>- 
seWes.  St.  Gregory  the  Great  treat*  the  sole 
imperatonal  nomination  in  such  rinw  ■■  a  mat- 
ter of  course.  Instances  will  also  be  found,  both 
from  him  and  from  later  times,  down  to  Henclius, 
Justinian  II.,  Pbiiippicas,  Constantino  Coprony- 
muB,  A.D.  754,  in  Thomassin,  II.  ii,  17 ;  while 
the  2ad  Council  of  Nice,  A.D.  787,  protests  against 
such  lay  interference  uncompromisingly  (am.  iii. 
Tlaaan  ^^r  vapit  kpxi">'<'<  'Eiri»-«*»oi',  % 
wpiir$irripov,1ltiBKiyair,iiivpiHiii4nir).  Saracen 
conquerors,  aa  might  be  expected,  interfered  in 
a  like  manner;  aa,  t.g.  in  Syria,  A.D.  736,  in  Ihe 
case  of  the  patriarch  of  Antioch  (Thomassiu,  II. 
ii.  17,  §  7).  But  it  remained  for  Kicephorai  II.. 
A.D.  963x969,  to  enact  as  an  universal  Uw. 
that  no  bishop  whalcTer  abouht  be  elected  or 
consecrated  irtu  rni  atrrBi  yrii^iii  (Cedren. 
p.  658,  and  so  alao  Zonaras);  a  law  however 
which  did  not  last  long,  finally,  in  the  Eaat,  the 
custom  settled  down  into  an  election  by  the 
clergy,  and  ultimately  only  by  the  comprovindiil 

see  of  Conitantinople  the  emperor,  but  ordinarily 
the  metropolitan,  selected  one  (Morinns,  ii. 
193).  Tbe  ancient  form  of  election  however, 
as  modified  by  Justinian,  still  held  ita  ground  tor 
a  considerable  time.  In  the  case,  e.g.,  of  Kpi- 
phanius  of  Constantinople,  A.D.528,  "  the  emperur 
(Justin)  and  empress,  the  maguatea,  the  bishopi^ 
prleits,  monks,  and  the  moat  faithful  people," 
concurred  (Epitt,  Epiphan.  inter  EpMt.  Aormiad. 
Fapat  post  Epist.  liii.,  Labbe  i>.  1534).    in  that 


of  Jen 


.    634, 


Ihe 


clergy,  monks,  faithful  laics,  in  a  word  all  the 
citiiens"  (Sopbron.  Epitt.  nd  Strgitua  Cowfcni- 
tinop.  ap.  Cmtc.  Orattaatin.  A.D.  6S0,  Act.  li. ; 
Ubbr,vi.8M).  In  thalorStepheni>rLari«i.wh» 
w;u  ctuMtn  out  of  three,  elected  by  the  ""clctui" 
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ADd  **  popnlas,**  and  br  those  **  quorum  adsensus 
i^nit  acttti  seoessariusj"  A.D.  531,  the   **  sancta 
lirorindae  synodus  et  totiua  civitatis  possessores 
omDeqae  corpus  fioclesiae";  and  (he  adds),  *'coni- 
maui  omaiam  testimonio  ordinatna  sum  "  (Hol- 
i.ten.  Coliect.  Bom,  pp.  6,  7).    While  the  council 
iQ  TruUo,  A.D.  691,  spoaks  of  an  election  by  all 
the  biihops  of  the  prorince  as  the  ^  ancient  cus- 
t«>nj"(cHn.  xxxiz.):  and  Joh.  Antioch.  {Nomooan, 
tit.  rii.  in  BAi.  Jur.  Can,  p.  610)  rules  that  a 
U>bop  most  be   elected  hj  the  metropolitan, 
nui  by  all  the  bishops  of  the  prorince,  either 
present  or  sending  a  written  consent ;  and  that 
>acb  elections  {itcKoyiLs)  must  not  be  entrusted 
to  the  multitude  :  and,  lastly,  Zonaras  and  Bal- 
>ainon,  gloesing  the  older  canons  by  the  custom 
o(  their  own  time,  exclude  the  "  clerus  et  plebs  " 
altogether,  and  refer  the  whole  matter  to  the 
metropolitan  an4  bishops,  the  former  choosing 
the  "  dignissimus  "  out  of  three,  elected  by  the 
biihops  without  the  presence  of  the  metropolitan 
(iccpnling  to  Symeon  of  Thessalonica),  and  pre- 
sented by  them  to  him  (see  the  form  at  length 
;a  Sm,  Thesmi.  ap.  Morin.  ii.  149,  sq.).    Pro- 
(«blj  the  emperor  really  determined  the  choice, 
ttherever  his  power  enabled,  and  his  policy  in- 
tlioed,  him  to  do  so ;  while  as  a  rule  he  left 
tniiiury  cases  to  the  ordinary  methods.     See, 
liuwerer,  Le  Quien,  Oriens  Christ,  i.  136,  169. 

la  the  West,  a  like  retention  of  the  old  form  of 
ci«ctioQ  ran  parallel  with  a  gradual  increase  (less, 
apjnrently,  through    circumstances,   in  France 
than  elsewhere)  of  the  power  of  the  metro- 
politan, and  with  the  practical  assumption  of  a 
wie  nomination,  especially  in  France,  by   the 
^in^;.    In  France,  the  Councils  of  Orleans  II., 
A.U.  533,  canons  i.  yilL,  of  Clermont,  a.d.  535, 
CAS.  iL,  of  Orleans  III.,  ▲.D.  538,  can.  iii.,  specify 
the  >*  clerici,  cives,"  bishops  of  the  province,  and 
metropolitan,  but  require  the  consent  of  all  the 
comprorincial  bishops  only  in  the  election  of  the 
metropolitan  himself.    But  in  the  Council  of  Or- 
leans v.,  Aj>.  549,  canons  x.  and  xi.,  occurs  first 
the  ugnificant  phrase,  ^  cum  Toluntate  regis ;" 
althoagh  still  '^juxtaelectionem  cleri  ac  plebis," 
asd  with  consecration  by  the  metropolitan  and 
fomprofincial  bishops,  and  with  a  special  enact- 
ment that  **  null  us  inritis  detur  episcopus,  sed 
nee  per  oppressionem  potentium  personarum  . .  . 
<  ires  ant  clerici  inclinentur ;"  and  although  also 
checked  almost  immediately  by  the  Council  of 
Paris  111.,  AJ>.  557,  can.  ii.,  which  voids  the 
"prindpis  imperium,"  if  against  the   will   of 
metropolitan  and  bishops.    Absolute  nominations 
br  the  kings,  however,  occur  earlier :  e.  g,  under 
Theodoric  of  Austrasia,  A.D.  511  x  534  (Greg.  Tur. 
fie  d>\  Patnan  VV.  c.  iii.).     And  compare  also 
the  appointment  to  the  see  of  Leon,  of  Paulus 
I^nensis,  by  Childebert  (K  8.  Paul.  Lecn,\ 
A.D.  512.    The  issue  between  royal,  and  metro- 
pnlitan  or  ecclesiastical,  nominations  was  directly 
TiiM  JLD.  563,  in  the  case  of  Emerius,  bishop  of 
Saiotes;  whom  the  king  (Charibert)  forced  upon 
the  see  in  defiance  of  the  metropolitan,  as  being 
•''-IS  predecessor  Lothaire's  nominee  (Greg.  Tur. 
//.  L.  IT.  26).    And  Lothaire  II., — in  confirming 
» re-enactment  of  can.  ii.  of  the  second  Council  of 
Paris,  made  by  the  Council  of  Paris  V.  A.D.  615 
(can.  L),  and  again  re-enacted  at  the  Council  of 
Hheims,  A.D.  625,  can.  xxv.,  and  at  the  Council 
<'f  Chalons,  a.d.  649,  can.  x., — requires  to  such 
elections,  made  ^' a  clero  et  populo,"  the  sub- 


sequent  **  ordinatio   principis,"  with   no   other 
qualification  than  that  *^  certe  si  de  palatio  eli- 
gitur  [episcopus],  per  meritum,  &c.,  ordinetur  " 
(Mansi,  x.  543).    Thenceforward,  the  action  of 
the  people  of  the  diocQse,  under  the  Prankish 
kings,  is  commonly  termed,  not  **electio,"  but 
'*fiagitatio"  or  "petitio,"  or   is  expressed   as 
**  suppliciter  postulamus,"  addressed  to  the  king. 
Regular  forms  for  the  donation  of  a  bishopric  by 
the  king,  nominally  **cum  consilio  episcoporum 
et  procenim" — in  Marculphus,  and  in  Sirmond 
{Cone.  Gallic,  ii.  Append. ;  see  also  the  **  electio 
quo  modo  a  clero  et  a  populo  eligitur  episcopus 
in  propria  sede  cum  consensu  regis  archiprae- 
sulisque  omniumque  populo"  [sic^  in  Morinus, 
de  Ordin,  ii.  304)---exbibit  the  choice,  even  when 
made  by  the  clergy  and  people,  and  sanctioned 
by  the  metropolitan,  as  ultimately  and  in  effect 
made  by  the  king.    And  in  point  of  fact,  the 
bishops  were  so  nominated.    Carloman,  however, 
And  Pipin  {Cone,  Liptin,  A.D.  743,  and  Cone,  Suesa. 
A.D.  744),  professed  to  restore  liberty  of  election 
to  the  Church.    And  a  new  set  of  **  formulae  " 
occurs  accordingly  (in  Baluz.  ii.  591,  and  in  Sir- 
mond), as  **usurpatae  post  restitutam  clectionum 
libertatem."    And  Charlemagne,  upon  the  advice 
of  Pope  Adrian,  that  he  should  leave  episcopal 
elections  to  the  ^  clerus  et  plebs  **  according  to 
the  canons  (Cone.  Gallic,  ii.  96),  issued  a  capitu- 
lary, A.D.  803  (Cone.  Aquiagran.  c.  ii.,  repeated  by 
Louis,  A.D.  816,  Capit.  Aquiagran,  c.  ii.),  consent- 
ing "  ut  episoopi  per  electionem  cleri  et  populi 
secundum  statuta  canonum  de  propria  dioecesi 
eligantur;"  but  he  did  so  as  granting  a  grace, 
not  as  admitting  a  right.    And  as  the  bishops  in 
point  of  fact  continued  to  be  appointed  by  the 
emperors  (see  e,  g.  Baluz.  od  Cone,  Gall.  Narbon. 
p.  34,  and  ad  Capit,  ii.  1141),  and  no  choice 
could  be  made  save  by  the  emperor's  special  per- 
mission (so  Gieseler,  and  this  as  late  as  Cone.  Va- 
lentin, A.D.  855,  can.  vii.),  and  special  privileges 
of  free  election  were  given  to  particular  churches 
(Baluz.  t6.),  which  imply  the  universality  of  the 
opposite  practice, — not  to  add  also  the  much 
disputed  but  after  all  possibly  genuine  grant  by 
Adrian  to  Charlemagne  (in  Gratian,  Diet.  63, 
c   22)  of  an  absolute    right  to  the  appoint- 
ment and  investiture  of  all  bishops  and  arch- 
bisho|»  in  all  provinces  of  his  empire, — it  is 
obvious  that  the  change  was  more  in  name  than 
in  reality  (as  indeed  the  "  formulae  "  themselves, 
as  above  in  Sirmond,  &c.,  shew),  until  at  least  the 
renewal  of  the  contest  after  the  middle  of  the 
9th  century  in  the  time  of  Hincmar.     On  the 
other  hand,  the  power  of  the  metropolitan  and 
the  right  of  free  election  were  continually  re- 
asserted, although   with   little    effect  (see  the 
councils  abave  quoted,  from  that  of  Orleans  in 
533  to  that  of  Rheims  in  649);   until  under 
Charlemagne's  immediate  successors,  whose  right 
to  nominate  is  actually  recognized  at  the  Council 
of  Paris  VI.  A.D.  829  (can.  xxii.),  and  that  of 
Thionville  in  845  (Capit.  Car.  Calv,  tit.  ii.  c.  2), 
&C. ;  and  this,  although  Carloman  and  Pipin  had 
both  of  them  professedly  restored  the  rights  of 
the  metropolitan  as  well  as  freedom  of  election 
(A.D.  742,  Capit.  c.  i.,  and  A.D.  755,  can.  ii.).    See 
the  whole  subject  carefully  treated  in  Henry  C. 
Lea*s   Studies    in   Church    History y    pp.   81-90 
l^Philad.  U.  S.  1869). 

In  Saxon  England,  king,  witan,  and   metro- 
politan api)ear  to  have  predominated,  although 
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thfl  lint  gradually  btcHine  u  a  rule  th«  rnl 
nomiiutor.  At  the  ume  time,  tbe  canoniiMl 
tbnn  of  election  vu  kept  up;  andwbes  the  king 
«u  weak  uul  the  Chnrch  stroEg,  it  occMionallj- 
became  a  reality.  The  Kentiah  and  Northumbrian 
kings  a^eed  ia  chooiing  Wighard^  bat  accepted 
Theodore,  a.d.  668,  uArchhiahop  orCaaterbniy, 
at  the  hands  of  the  pope,  npon  Wigbard's  imei- 
pected  death  at  Rome  <Baed.  //.  E.  iii.  29,  iT.  1). 
Northnmbrian  kingi  and  viteuageiDat*  adjudi- 
cated tbe  larioai  diiputei  abont  Wtlfrid'a  ue>. 
And  Tbcodore  and  a  synod  of  biihops  choie  and 
eoDMcrated  CnthberC  to  tbe  >ee  or  Lindisfame, 
A.I>.  6S4.  but  "sub  praesentia  Regis  Ecgfridi" 
{id.  iT,28).  Wihtred's  privilege,  i.D.  696x716, 
in  its  geauine  form  refer*  to  Kent  and  to  abbata 
and  prtsbTteri,  not  to  England  at  targe,  or  to 
bishop*  {Haddan  and  Slubha,  Coanc.  iiL  238-247). 
Aod  Agatho's  privileginni  to  the  "  congregatio  " 
of  the  monastery  of  St.  Paul's,  A.D.  673  K  681,  to 
elect  their  own  biihop,  is  a  forgery  {ib.  161). 
On  the  other  hand  (although  no  doubt  contem- 
porary both  with  the  Carlovingixa  nominal  r»- 
itoration  of  Ilbertj  of  election  in  France,  asd  with 
tbe  breaking  up  of  the  Nortbuinbriaa  kingdom), 
Alooin'a  letter.,  "  ad  Fratrea  Eboraceniei,"  of 
Aug.  796,  before  the  election  of  Eanbald  to  York, 
distinctly  affirm,  that  "  hucusque  sanctn  Kbo^ 
Tiicensis  Eccleaia  in  electione  lua  inviolata  per- 
mauit,"  adding,  "  videte  ne  in  diebus  reitrii 
nuculetnr;" — imply  that  Alcuia  himself  had  a 
voice  in  the  election )— and  urgently  eihort  the 
York  clergT  to  elect  s  proper  pellon,  if  be  him- 
self cannot 'come  in  time  for  the  election  {Epiilt. 
H  55,  Mignej  48,  49,  Froben.).  "  Profea- 
siones,"  also,  of  a  little  later  date,  distinctly 
assert  an  election  by  the  diocese ;  e.  g.  that  of 
BeornniDd  of  Rochester,  a.d.  805,  or  a  year  or 
two  earlier, — "eleetus  ab  Ethelarda  archiepi- 
scopo  et  a  serris  Domini  in  Cantia  constitntie " 
(In  Wharton,  A.  S.),—md  that  of  a  bishop  of 
Lichfield  (probably  Kynferth,  x-o.  833xeJ6), 
"  quDDinm  m«  tota  Ecclesia  proiinciae  nostrae 
aibi  in  episcopatns  oflicinm  elegerunt"  {Cotton 
MSS.  Cleop.  e.  1),— flod  that  of  Helmstan  of  Win- 
chester, A.D.  S3S,  ">  sande  et  Apoetollce  sedis 
dignital«  et  ab  congregationt  civitatis  Wentanae 
oecnon  Ethel[wolfij  regia  et  totios  gentis  occl-  I 
dentalium  Ssionnm  ad  epiacopalia  alEcii  gradom 
electua  "  (i4.), — and  that  of  Deorlaf  of  Heretard, 
A.D.  857x866,  "qnoniam  me  tota  congregatio 
Ucrefordensis  Eccleaiae  sibi  in  officium  epiicopale 
elegerant "  (App.  ad  Text.  Soff.).  In  a  little 
later  times,  we  find  Odo  made  archbishop,  A.D. 
942,  by  the  "rezia  voluntas,"  followed  by  the 
"  assensus  episco^rum  "  (Will.  Malm.  0.  P.  A. 
i.);I>unatan,  A.D.  960,  made  so  by  Edgar  (iif.  16.), 

ing  to  bitlAftj  and  Living,  a.d.  1013,  "luffragio 
K^B  Ethelredi"  (W.  Malm.  >«.).  And  in  the 
time  of  Eadward  the  Conftiwir,  Aelfric  Is  elected 
by  the  monks  of  Canterbury,  but  set  Eislde  by  the 
king  in  lavoiur  of  Kobort,  mode  archbishop 
"  regis  munere  "  (  V.  Eada.  ed.  Lnard,  pp.  390, 
By  that  time  the  election  by  the  "  cleroi 
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by  the  cecesaity  of  the  royal  consent,  running 
naturally  into  a  right  of  royal  nomination.  Sh 
also  the  evidence  collected  by  Freeman,  HM.  o^ 
Norm.  Omq.  ii.  61,  117,  and  S71-577.  Tbe  cnie 
of  tbe  see  of  Rochester  was  eiceptiou),  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  claiming,  and  fre- 
quently obtaining,  the  right  of  noDUoation  to 
that  see,  as  against  the  crown,  natit  tbe  dayi  «t 
King  John. 

In  Spain,  the  power  of  the  hishopa  in  the 
election  of  the  kings  preserved  and  eit^nded 
also  their  own  power,  and  among  other  things,  in 
episcopal  elections.  The  Council  of  Toledo  X., 
A.D.  656,  for  Instance,  elected  a  metropolitan  of 
Braga  (the  former  biihop  being  deposed  for 


»)w 


nsultin, 


See 


Dunbar,  Hat.of  Spain  and  Portugal,  bk, 
Li.  c  ii.,  who  rather  leans  towards  the  royal  power 
in  such  elections.  Ultimately  the  king  and  the 
metropolitan  of  Toledo  seem  to  haie  acquired 
practically  a  joint  power  of  nomination.  Cone. 
Tbfel.  XIL,  A.D.  681,  empowers  the  archUsfaop 
of  Toledo,  as  primate,  to  consecrate  at  Toledo, 
"  quoscunqne    regalia 


"  (can.  vi.). 


i  judicii 


■.e  also  the  hi&t 


In    Italy,   i 
reiTuled  withou 


,   the 


E  the  older 


■    gndoj 


the  latter  am- 
tinned  in  all  ordinary  cai«a,  save  that  the  metro- 
palitan'a  intlueQce  and  veto  had  grown  more 
powerful,  is  pnlpable  by  St.  Gregory  the  GrealV 
tetters.  On  the  other  hand.  Odoacer,  A.D.  4T6- 
advice  "  of  Pope  Simplicina,  for- 


e  wit  hod 


his  (the  king'a)  consent.  And  the  interference 
of  (the  Arian)  Theodoric  in  the  disputed  electi(«i 
of  Pope  Symmachus,  A.D.  501,  was  both  asked  (or 
and  submitted  to;  although  it  called  forth  Kn- 
nodius' Apologetic  Letter,  and  also  a  protest  from 
the  Omc.  Palm.  a.d.  a02,  which  declared  Odoace r't 
law  invalid.  Yet  the  Gothic  kiuga  continued  lo 
eierdse  such  a  power.  Theodoric  appointed  snc- 
cessire  popes  during  his  reign,  down  to  Felii  III. 
A.t>.  526  (Gr^ennood,  Oithed.  Prt.  ili.  c  4).  And 
Athalaric  Issued  regulations   about  papal   e' 


.    the    I 


1   II.   J 


■t  plebs''  of  the  diocese,  so  lar  a 
vived  at  all,  had  gmdually  ahrivelled  up  into  an 
election  by  the  clergy,  and  by  the  clergy  of  the 
cathedral,— a  proceas  materially  accelerated  by 
the  monastic  character  of  the  chnpters,  coupled 
with  the  monastic  privilege  of  choosing  their  own 
abbata,— but  which  was  also  perpetunlty  set  aside 


V  that 
'.    533 


I   Italr. 


Great,  a.d.  590,  after  dne  election  by  the  ' 
senatoreo,  populasque  Romonus,"  atill  required 
the  "  praeceptio "  of  the  emperor  Maurice  ts 
complete  his  election  (Jo.  Diac.  in  V.  Qreg.  il. 
lib.  i.  ep.  39,  40).  And  Pipin  and  Charlemagne 
fell  heirs  to  the  like  "jus  et  potesUtem  eli- 
gcndi  pontificem:"  for  all  which  sea  details 
under  Pope.  The  election  of  the  pope  in- 
deed remained  like  other  elections  of  the  kind, 
lutlt  the  decree  of  the  Cone.  iton.  of  A.D.  1059 
onder  Nicholas  11.  (for  which  see  Gieseler,  ii.  369, 
Eng.  tranal.);  which  itself  was  a  ebaiige  ana- 
logous to  the  contemporary  changes  elsewhere. 
'      ■    ■  -    ■■  '     '  ig   this   period,    the   old 
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ne  Western  Church  as  the  right 

r  election;  but  (1)  was  in  itself  gradually  ab- 

>rbcd  into  a  vote  of  the  cuthcdml  clergy  ("eicctic 
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clericornm  est^  petitio  plebis,"  is  the  utmont 
aJlowed  in  Giatian,  i>Mr.  i.  dist.  62),  and  (2)  was 
oTcmiled  perpetually  hj  the  royal  nomination, 
vhich  itself  wis  concurrent  with  but  commonly 
rapeneded  the  consent  of  metropolitan  and  com- 
prorindal  bishops. 

For  special  conditions  attending  the  election 
of  metrepolitans,  and  for  the  relation  of  the 
metropolitans  to  the  patriarchs  in  the  matter, 
•ee  Mltsofoutas,  Patriabgh. 

At  what  times  special  questions  arose  respect- 
iiu;  the  qualificatioos  which  gaye  a  right  to  vote 
IB  the  election  of  a  bishop— how  such  questions 
were  determined — in  what  way  votes  were  ac* 
tosUj  taken — and  other  questions  of  like  detail 
—there  remains  no  evidence  to  shew :  except 
that  we  may  infer  from  such  accounts  as  e,  g, 
that  in  Synsbius,  Epist.  67,  that  where  there  was 
a  popular  assembly  ordinarily  acting  in  other  and 
ciril  matters,  such  assembly  acted  also,  at  first, 
is  the  ch<Hce  of  a  bishop.  Synesius'  description 
alio  illustrates  forcibly  the  f  x^<  ^^  ^®  Laodicene 
Cooadl,  the  women  being  preeminently  noisy  on 
the  occasion,  and  even  the  children. 

$.  Who  t00re  eligibie. — Such  being  the  electors, 
it  follows  next  to  consider  the  qualifications  of 
thoie  who  were  to  be  elected.  The  general  dis- 
qoalifications  for  the  clerical  office — such  as,  e.  g. 
.iigamj,  clinic  l»ptism,  heretical  baptism,  the 
haring  been  a  demoniac,  or  done  public  penance, 
or  lapsed,  the  occupations  of  pleader,  soldier,  play- 
actor, usurer,  the  being  a  slave,  or  illegitimate, 
the  haring  any  of  his  own  immediate  family  still 
uconrertoi  heathens,  &c  &c. — will  be  best 
treated  under  Presbttebs,  ClebOY,  or  the  se- 
veral subjects  themselves.  The  special  conditions 
•f  eligibility  for  a  bishopric  were,  (1)  that  the 
oodiiiate  should  be,  ace  to  Apott.  Qmstit.  ii.  1, 
^^j  years  of  age ;  but  ace  to  C<mc,  Neocaet. 
UK.  314  (requiring  30  for  a  presbyter,  on  the 
^Q&d  of  St.  Luke  iii.  23— a  canon  adopted  by 
the  Chorch  universal),  and  ace.  to  similai*  later 
<aooos  {Artlat.  lY.  A.D.  475,  can.  i.,  Agath, 
A.D.  506,  can.  xvii.,  Aurelian.  III.  A.D.  533, 
can.  TL,  ToUt,  IV.  A.D.  581,  can.  xx. ;  and  again, 
Jnstin.  iVoortf.  cxxxiii.  1 ;  and  again,  Charlemagne 
at  Ail,  A.D.  789,  Capit.  L  49,  and  at  Frankfort, 
^D.  794,  can.  xlix.X  the  age  of  30  only  was  in- 
sisted on.  And  so  also  Balsamon.  Photius  in 
ooe  place  (ap.  Suicer)  says  35,  which  is  likewise 
Jostinian's  rule  in  another  N<mel  (cxxvii.  1).  And 
^^iricios  and  apparently  Zoslmus  (Sir.  ad  Himer, 
£piti.  1  $  9,  Zos.  ad  Hcsych,  Epist.  1,  §  3,  a  de- 
tailed Ux  annalis  in  both  cases)  place  the  mini- 
mam  at  45.  Special  merits,  however  (St.  Chrys. 
//on.  ta  1  Tim.  x.  xi.),  and  the  precedent  of 
Timothy  (1  Tim.  iv.  12;  and  see  St.  Ignat. 
od  Magna.  3,  speaking  of  y§wr*ptKii  rd^is  =  a 
roathfnl  appointment),  repeatedly  set  aside  the 
nile  in  practice  (see  instances  in  Bingh.  II.  x.  1) : 
H  t.g.  in  the  well-known  case  of  St.  Athanasius, 
^ppsreatly  not  much  more  than  23  when  conse- 
crated bishop.  (2)  That  he  should  be  of  the 
der^  of  the  church  to  which  he  was  to  be  con- 
Mcrated, — ia*  a^ov  rov  /spoTflow— "  de  proprio 
elero"  (w  Pope  Julius,  Epitt.  ad  Orient,  ap.  S. 
Athanss.  Apoi.  u. ;  Pope  Caelestinus,  Epitt  ii.  c.  4 ; 
l;ope  HUary,  EpitL  i.  c  3 ;  Uo  M.,  £pi$t,  Ixxxiv. ; 
Oregofy  the  Great  repeatedly ;  and  as  part  of 
the  old  canonical  rule,  the  Capit,  of  Charle- 
«oapi«  above  quoted,  "de  propria  dioecesi)": — a 
i^«  likewise  repeatedly  broken  under  pressure 


of  circumstances,  special  merit  in  the  candidate, 
the  condition  of  the  diocese  itself,  &c,  and  by 
translations,  so  far  as  translations  were  allowed ; 
but  one  also  enforced  by  the  nature  of  the  case 
so  long  as  the  voice  and  testimony  of  the  people 
of  the  diocese  was  an  important  element  in  the 
election,  and  on  like  grounds  disregarded  in  pro- 
portion as  metropolitan,  or  still  more  royal, 
nominations  became  predominant.  St.  Jerome's 
well-known  statement  about  Alexandria  seems 
to  speak  of  it  as  almost  a  special  privilege  of  that 
see  from  early  times :  which  it  plainly  was  not. 
If  the  presbyter  chosen  was  not  of  the  diocese 
itself,  the  consent  of  his  own  bishop  was  requisite 
{Cone.  Nioaen.  can.  xvi  &c.  &c;  and  see  below, 
III.  1,  a,  X.).  (3)  That  he  should  be  a  presbyter, 
or  a  deacon  at  the  least,  and  not  become  a  bishop 
per  salium^  but  go  through  all  the  interstitia  or 
several  stages; — also  at  first  an  ecclesiastical 
custom,  gpunded  on  the  fitness  of  the  thing 
(e.g.  Pope  Cornelius  **  non  ad  episcopatum  subito 
pervenit  sed  per  omnia  ecclesiastica  officia,"  &c. ; 
and  again,  **  cunctis  religionis  gradibus  ascendit," 
St.  Cypr.  Epist.  52  al.  55 ;  and  similarly  Greg. 
Naz.  Otat.  xx.  of  St.  Basil ;  and  so  repeatedly 
St.  Gregory  the  Great,  objecting  to  a  layman 
being  niade  bishop),  but  turned  into  a  canon  by 
Cone.  Sardic.  A.d.  347,  can.  x.  (ica0*  iiKcurroy 
fiaBfthVf  K.r.A.,  and  naming  reader,  deacon,  priest ; 
the  object  being  to  exclude  neophytes),  and  by 
some  later  provincial  councils  (Cane  Aureliaih, 
III.  A.D.  538,  can.  vi. ;  Bracar.  I.  A.D.  563,  can. 
xxxix. ;  Barcinon.  II.  a.d.  599,  can.  iii.) :  and  so 
Leo  the  Great  (admitting  deacons  however  on 
the  same  level  with  priests),  '*  £x  presbyteris 
ejusdem  Kcclesiae  vel  ex  diaoonibus  optimus  eli- 
gatur "  (  £/>iS^  Ixxxiv.  c  6):— broken  likewise 
perpetually  under  special  circumstances  (see 
Morin.  de  Sacr.  Crdin.  III.  xi.  2).  Instances  of 
deacons,  indeed,  advanced  at  once  to  the  epi- 
scopate, are  numerous,  and  scarcely  regarded  as 
irregular,  beginning  with  St.  Athanasius  (see  a 
list  in  Bingh.  II.  x.  5 ;  but  St.  Greg.  Naz.  Orat. 
xxi.  speaks  of  St.  Athanasius  as  iratray  rijy  r&y 
^a$iJMv  iucoKoxAUuf  8ie(eA0<iiy).  But  the  case 
of  a  reader  also  is  mentioned  in  St.  Aug.  {Epist. 
cxlii.),  and  of  a  subdeacon  in  Liberatus  (Breviar. 
xxii.).  And  although  expressly  forbidden  by  Jus- 
tinian {Novell,  vi.  1,  cxxiii.  1,  cxxxvii.  1)  and  by 
Cone.  Arelat.  IV.  A.D.  455,  can.  ii.,  yet  the  well- 
known  cases  of  St.  Cyprian,  St.  Ambrose,  St.  Mar- 
tin of  Tours,  St.  Germanus  of  Auxerre,  and 
others,  prove  the  admissibility  of  even  a  layman, 
if  under  the  circumstances — as,  e.g.  by  reason 
of  the  sudden  acclamation  of  the  people — such  a 
choice  was  held  to  be  ^Woluntate''  or  "judicio 
Dei "  (Hieron.  in  Jbnom.  iii.  0pp.  iii.  1489  ;  Pon- 
tius, in  V.  S.  Cypr. ;  Paulin.  in  V.  H.  Ambros.  iii. ; 
&C.).  Instances  may  also  be  found  in  the  Alex- 
andrian church  (Renaudot,  ap.  Denzinger,  Bit. 
Orient.  145,  146).  And  the  rubric  in  the  Nes- 
torian  Pontifical  expressly  admits  the  possibility 
of  a  bishop  elect  being  a  deacon  as  well  as  a 
presbyter  (Denzinger,  ib.  146).  At  the  same  time 
there  is  the  well-known  case  of  the  patriarch 
Photius,  deposed,  because  ordained  on  five  suc- 
cessive days  respectively  monk,  reader,  subdea- 
con, deacon,  priest,  and  on  the  sixth  day  bishop 
{Cone  Nicaen.  II.  A.D.  787,  can.  iv.).  See  also 
under  Advocate  of  the  Cuuboh.  But  then  (4) 
such  candidate  was  not  to  be  a  neophyte  (1  Tim. 
iii.  6),  or  a  heathen  recently  baptized,  who  had  not 
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yet  btta  tried  (Apcat.  Can.  Iiii. ;  Cone.  Nicaen. 
can.  ii. ;  Cone.  Laodic.  a.d.  365,  oid,  lii.) :  but  one 
converUd  >t  liut  a  year  Wors  (Ciih!.  Avrdiin. 
III.  A.D.  530,  cu.  vl.);  or  who  hud  beta  a  reader, 
or  n  Bubdencoo,  or  (ace.  to  one  copy)  a  deacoa  for 
a  jear  (Cone.  Bracar.  II.  A.D.  563,  can.  xi.) ;  or 
Bcc  to  vet  another  proTiDcial  oonDcil  (Epson. 
A.D.  517,  can.  iiivii.),  at  tbe  l«a>t  "  praemUia 
rcligione."  Vet  here  too  ipecial  cinnmstaDces 
were  held  to  justify  eiceptiont;  as  in  the  ease  of 
St.  CypridO  Uimself,  "adhne  neophytus 


\h.);  of  SI 


ofEua. 


I  ofCaesi 


Pontus,  not  yet  bipliied  (Theodi 
Sourst.  iv.  .to,  Soiom.  ri.  34,  St.  Greg.  Nni.  Orai. 
Jli».);  of  Nectariui,  ■riji-  iiuirrttiir  ittriTa  hi 
^H^ciir^itVoi,  &0.  <Soiom.  tiL  S).  And  all  these 
are  casea  of  immediaU  conaecration ;  the  later 
practice  of  ordaining  to  each  step  on  EDccessire 
days.  In  order  to  keep  the  letter  while  breaking 
the  ipirit  of  the  mle,  dating  no  earlier  than 
the  ca<e  of  Photins  above  mentioned  {Bingh.  !l. 
J.  7).    (fi)  ^poi(.  Can.  Hi.  permit!  tht 


h  by  c 


lelty,  0 


so;  and  {ih.  li: 
in  eye  or  leg :  but  (A.  lixviii.)  forbidi  It  in  the 
case  of  a  deaf  or  dumb  person.  (6)  Lastly,  the 
bishop  who  wa>  appointed  InUrventor  to  a  see 
daring  the  vacancy  was  pro  lac  vict  ineligible 

add  (T)  that  tbe  candidate's  own  consent  naa 
not  at  first  held  to  be  requisite,  bat  that  in  many 
casea  conEeciation  WM  (breed  upon  him  IliciirTa; 
a>  in  the  instances  in  Bingh.  IV.  vii.  2 :  to  which 
may  be  added  others,  as,  t.g.  that  of  Eusebius  of 
Caeiarea  in  Pontns,  A.D.  3612  (Greg.  Kai.  Oral. 
lii.).  And  Apotl,  Can,  iiivi.  orders  the  eicom- 
manication  of  a  bishop  who  refuses  the  charge  of 
the  people  assigned  to  him.  Bnt  lirst  St.  Basil 
(lid  AmpAUoch.  I.)  eiempts  those  who  in  toch  a 
case  had  "  sworn  "^ — ilitiorrtt  iiii  KaruitxiirSiii 
rity  ^eipoTwfar.  And  jvflerwarda  the  emperon 
Leo  and  Majorian  forbade  forced  ordinationi  alto- 
gether (Notel.  ii.  in  Append,  ad  Cod.  T/iiodoa.  vi. 
34).  And  similarly  Pope  Simplicius  (Episl.  ii.), 
and  Cow.  Avrdian.  liL  A.D.  538  (can.  vii.).  At 
the  same  time  the  law  of  Leo  and  Antbemlus 
(Cod.  Justin,  lib.  i.  tit.  iii.  Do  EfHicopii,  1.  31) 
describes  the  "  nolo  episcopari "  temper  proper  to 
one  to  whom  a  bishopric  is  offered — "  ut  quaeratur 
cogenduj,  rogatua  rei-edat,  invitalos  refugiat,  sola  [ 
illi  loSVagetur  necesaitaa  obseqaendi;"  and  that  I 
"  prolecto  indignus  est  ucerdotio,  nisi  fuerit  or-  ' 
dinatus  invitus."  And  »  the  Fathers  generally 
[Thomaswn,  II.  ii.  65). 

■y.  Tom,  mode,  and  place  of  election. — Further, 
(1)  tbe  election  was  ordered  to  be  made,  and  the 
new  bishop  consecrated,  ii^ht  fpiai/  nitytoyj  un- 
less delay  was  nnaroidable,  by  Cono.  Chalced. 
A.D.  431,  can.  iir.  And  the  alleged  practice  at 
Aleiandria  (doubtless  from  the  special  character 
of  the  place  already  mentioned)  was  to  elect  im- 
mediately after  the  death  of  the  last  bishop,  and 
before  be  was  interred  (Eplphan.  Haer.  liii.  §  11, 
Liberal.  Breriar.  ii.,  and  see  Socrat.  vii.  7) ;  a 
practice  followed  in  one  instance,  that  of  Proclui, 
A.D.  434-447,  at  Constantinople  also  (Socrat.  vii. 
40).  The  time  allowed  in  Africa,  however,  was 
mach  longer,  the  tpiicopiu  iatenentor  being  only 
superseded  if  he  allowed  the  election  to  be  de- 
layed beyond  a  rear  (Cone.  Carthag.  V.  A.D.  398, 
can.  iii.;  Cod.  Can.  Eccl.  Afric.  liiiv.).  On 
the  other  band.  Cone.  Horn.  i.D.  606,  to  prevent 


bishops  nominating  their 
bids  election  until  the  third  day  after  the  last 
bishop's  death.  (3)  Such  election  was  not  to 
take  place  M  rapwaia  iicpoKtxiiKir — "in  the 
presence  of  the  hearers,''  i.  e.  the  class  of  cale- 
chumens  bo  called  (Cono.  Laodic.  A.D.  365,  can. 
v.);  probably  because  accosations  might  on  surh 
occasions  be  brought  forward  against  clergy. 
(3)  Later  canon  law  (Greg.  IX.  Dtcretal.  1.  vi. 
De  Elect,  et  Electi  Potest,  c.  42)  spedtiei  thr» 
modes  of  electing;  soil,  by  "  corapromiasarii- 
(delegales  by  whose  act  the  body  of  ele^lar^ 
bonnd  thenietves  to  abide),  by  scrutiny  of  vole^ 
by  "inspiration"  (if  the  electors  agree  in  an 
unanimous  and  unpremeditated  choice).  Ofthese 
three,  comprumitaarii  are  mentioned  by  Gregurv 
the  Great,  although  not  under  that  name  (Epiii. 
iii.  35).    And  election  by  acclamation  was  (as  we 

the  ordinary  way,  vit.  by  some  kind  or  other  of 
scrutiny  of  votes.  (4)  The  election  was  properly 
to  take  place  in  the  diocese  itself  (whereas  "cam- 
promiasarii "  might  be  sent  elsewhere  to  perform 
it),  that  the  people  might  be  able  to  give  their 
testimony  (St.  Cypr.  Epiil.  Ijvli.).  Cono.  Anrr- 
lian.  IV.  A.D.  541,  can.  v.,i:c,  &c.,  refer  to  the  place 
of  ordination,  for  which  see  below.  So  lon^as  that 
also  took  place  in  the  diocesan  calhedtal  (see  e.  p. 
St.  Aug.  Epiil.  261,  and  below),  so  long  no  dnnbt 
the  election  took  place  there  likewise.  Bat  even 
when  the  ordination  came  to  be  transferred  to 
the  metropolitan  see,  the  election  still  remainpd 
commonly   as    l«   be  done   on   the    spot    itself. 

[INTKRVEBTORES  ;    VlBITATORES.] 

2.  CDn/;'ma(>on.--The  bishop  elect  was  neit 
to  be  confirmed,  vie.  by  the  metropolitan.  And 
so  far  as  such  confirmation  merely  referred  to  the 
metropolitan's  share  in  the  election,  it  would 
certainly  seem  to  follow  from  Coiu.  Sicaen.  can. 
vi.  («^T.(™  i,  TW-X..J™,  f^iX  from  Cob-. 
Antioch.  A.D.  341,  can.  lii.  (repeating  the  Nicene 
canon),  and  even  from  so  late  a  witness  as  Cone. 
Arelal.  II.  A.D.  4o2,  can.  v.,  that  in  the  first  in- 
stance and  canonically  the  voice  of  the  majoritv 
of  bishops  was  final.  At  the  same  time,  a  cer- 
tain right  of  ratification  is  assigned  to  the  me- 
tropolitan, even  from  the  time  of  the  Council  of 
Nice  itself.  And  it  certainly  seems  that  the 
metropolitan  in  course  of  time,  practically,  if 
not  eipressly,  came  to  have  a  reto.  So.  e.  g. 
Pope  Hilary,  A.D.  465,  Epist.  ii.  c.  1.  In  the 
form  of  election,  however,  in  Sym.  of  Thesaal., 
the  bishops  atone  vote  at  all.  the  metropoli- 
tan not  being  even  present.  [Metropolitan.] 
So  likewise  with  the  patriarch,  later  still  (see, 
however,  for  both.  Cone.  Chdced.  A.D.  461,  Act. 
ivi.,  Labbe.  iv.  818,  and  Patriarcr).  Bat  from 
no  doubt  the  earliest  times,  and  correFponJing 
to  the  proof  (IIoar>£ao'(o)  required  it    '  "' 


t  of  Cone.  OiriA.  IV.  i 
ordin^ 


o  called:  "Qni 


prudena,  si  docibilia,  si  moribos  tem- 
peratus,  &c,  si  litteratoa,  si  in  1^  Domini  in- 
strnctuB,  si  in  Scripturarum  sensibns  cantua,  ai 
in  dogmatibus  ecclesiasticis  eiercltatus;  et  aate 
omnia,  si  fidei  documenta  verbis  simplicibn* 
asserat,  id  est,  Patrem  et  Filium  et  Spiritual 
Sanctom  unum  Deum  esse  contirmans,"  be  tic 
S>  also  Theodoret  (in  1  Tim.  v.  23),— "Ef  miC*" 
yip  Tpir^pw  xpV  TOO  ytipojorotffAivov  Tir  0iinr 
tlfT  givBO  KBAcrr  tw'  nWir  rftr  x^"  *^  Ilnv- 
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uaros.    See  also  the  Apost.  Constii»,  and  the  de- 
scriptioD  in  the  Greek  Pontificals  of  the  bishop 
to  be  coosecnted,   as   ali-eadj   ^a^<l>ios   ired 
hTipHgiuns= elect  and  confirmed.     Certainly, 
from  the  4th  century  onward,  the  confirmation 
vns  a  dktinct  technical  act,  following  upon  the 
Hection;  so  &r  distinct,  indeed,  that  in  time 
(irom  the  4th  oentnry  itself  according  to  De 
Marca,  de  Cone.  Sacerd.  ei  Imp,  VIII.  ii.  1 ;  but 
Van  Espen,  Jur.   EccL    Univ.   I.   xir.  1,  §  7, 
more  probably  refers  it  to  the   11th  or  12th) 
coatirmation    was    held    to    confer    upon    the 
lis^hop  Dot  yet  consecrated  the  power  of  juris- 
diotion,  but  not  that  of  order.     Justinian  enacts 
that  a  bishop  elect  shall  carefully  peruse  the 
^  rule?  laid  down  by  the  Catholic  and  Apostolic 
Charch,**  and  shall  then  be  interrogated  by  his 
ordainer  (t.  e,  the  metropolitan)  whether  he  is 
competent  to  keep  them ;  and  upon  his  solemn 
prufession  accordingly,  and  after  a  solemn  admo- 
nition, shall  then  be  ordained.     And  so  we  find 
Gregory  the  Great,  A.D.  596  {Epist.  yii.  19),  de- 
siring the  archbishop  of  Ravenna  to  summon 
into  his  presence  the  bishop  elect  of  Ariminum 
(elected  by  **  clerns  et  plebs  **\  and  to  examine 
him ;  and  if  "  ea  in  eo  quae  in  textu  Heptatici 
morte  malctata  sunt,  minime  fuerint  reperta, 
stqtie  fidelium  personarum  relatione  ejus  vobis 
qaidein  yita  placuerit,  ad  nos  eum  cum  decreti 
p%!:ina.  restrae  quoque  addita  testificationis  epi- 
»toia,  destioate,  quatenus  a  nobis  .  .  .  consecretur 
latiNtes.*'    So  again  in  CarloTingian  times,  two 
(Tuturies  and  a  half  later,  upon  the  election 
of  Gillebert  to  the  see  of  Chalons  sur  Mnme, 
Hincnuir,  archbishop  of  Rheims,  with  the  other 
Li'^hops  of  the  province,  or  their  vicars,   the 
»bbats,  canons,  monks,  presbyters,  deacons,  and 
!»abdeacons,  being    assembled  at  Chiersi   (neai* 
Laon)— the  archbishops  of  Rouen,  Tours,  and 
Sen*,  being  also  present — the  "  clenis,  ordo,  et 
plebs**  of  Chalons  presented  the  decree  of  election 
to  Hiocovu*  and  his  fellow-bishops,  and  (after  an 
explanation  respecting  a  previous  election  that 
hod  been  set  aside)  declar«»d  the  unanimous  con- 
stat to  it  of  the  ^  canonici,  monachi,  parochi,  et 
nubiles'*  of  the  diocese.     Thereupon  Hincmar 
iaterrogated    the    bishop   elect    respecting    his 
ccQntrr,  condition,  literary  proficiency,  and  past 
ordinations;   and   ascertained  that  he  had  not 
bi^n  '^conductor  alienarum  rerum,  nee  turpia 
lucra  Tel  exactiones  sive  toiTnenta  in  hominibus 
exercens;"  and  further,  as  he  had  held  some 
conrt  office,  that  his  accounts  with  the  king  were 
<ettled;  to  the  former  of  which  points  certain 
^l^rici  and  noble  laymen  bore  testimony,  while 
tor  the  latter  he  produced  a  royal  letter,  duly 
t<^ed,  and  containing  also  an  intimation  of  the 
royal  wish  for  his  consecration.   Testimonies  of  a 
bi^op  and  certain  monks  to  hia  good  behaviour 
were  then  produced ;  and  the  consent  of  the 
archbishop  of  Tours  was  given  to  the  transfer 
iato  another  province  of  one  born  and  ordained 
atToors.    Hincmar,  then,  with  the  archbishop 
of  Tours  as  his  assessor,  desired  the  candidate  to 
read,  or  listen  to,  and  promise  to  keep,  the  Pas- 
toral of  Gregory  the  Great,  the  Canons,  and  the 
rules  nsoally  given  by  the  ordainer  to  the  or- 
dained, and  which  were  subsequently  given  to 
bim  in  writing ;  and  to  write  out  and  subscribe 
the  Creed,  and  hand  it  so  Kubscribed  to  the  me- 
tn>pi>Hun.    The  written  consents  of  the  absent 
bi»liops  were  then  produced  and  read,  and  the 


day  and  place  of  consecration  fixed  {Cone,  Qallic. 
Sii*mond,  ii.  651).  See  also  the  Ordinals  in 
Martene  (ii.  386)  and  Morinus  (de  Sac,  Ord.  ii.)* 
A  profession  i.  e.  at  first  both  of  his  faith  and  of 
canonical  obedience  to  his  archbishop,  came  also 
to  be  part  of  the  formal  proceedings  of  the  con- 
firmation of  a  bishop.  The  English  "  Professions*' 
begin  early  in  the  9th  century;  and  the  early 
ones  commonly  contain  a  kind  of  creed,  as  well 
as  a  promise  of  obedience.  So  likewise  in  the 
£ast,  the  2nd  Counc.  of  Nice,  a.d.  787  (can.  ii.) 
requires  a  careful  enquiry  to  be  made  whether 
the  candidate  is  well  acquainted  with  the  Canons, 
with  the  Gospels,  Epistles,  and  the  whole  Scrip- 
tures, and  is  prepared  himself  to  walk,  and  to 
teach  the  people  committed  to  him,  according  to 
God's  commandments.  And  the  bishop  elect  was 
required  to  profess  that  he  **  receives  the  Seven 
Synods,  and  promises  to  keep  the  canons  enacted 
by  them,  and  the  constitutions  promulged  by 
the  Fathers."  A  solemn  recitation  and  subscrip- 
tion of  the  Creed,  and  a  disclaimer  of  simony, 
were  required  also  of  the  bishop  elect  before  his 
consecration  (Sym.  Thessal.  ap.  Morin.  ii.  156). 
In  the  Western  Church,  even  at  this  date,  no 
further  confirmation  was  usual  or  necessary. 
The  pope  only  intervened  in  a  few  extraordinary 
cases  (Thomassin,  II.  ii.  30,  §  1 :  and  see  Patri- 
AKCH,  Pope). 

3.  Ordination  (x^^fiOTovla  most  commonly,  as 
probably  in  Acts  xiv.  23,  although  the  word  is 
also  used  of  election,  as  2  Cor.  viii.  19 ;  x*^P^ 
Betrloy  which  also  means  sometimes  benediction 
only,  as  6  irpc<r/3^cpoff  xecpotfcrei,  ov  X'^poroytt, 
Apost.  Oonstit.  viii.  28  [and  so  x^^P^^^ttv  and 
X<(po0cTctf'  ai'e  distinguished  in  the  spurious 
Epist.  of  St.  Ignat.  to  Hero,  c.  iii.];  KoBiiptetris  \ 
rtXtciovpyia'y  iL^piafi6s;  and  in  Pseudo-Dion. 
Areop.,  rhetoricized  into  reKtluais  UpariKi}, 
&irowA^p«o:if,  BiaK6<rfiii<ris,  ic.t.X.)*  —  followed 
upon  the  completion  of  the  confiimation. 

And  (a)  first,  the  matter  and  form  (as  it 
was  afterwards  called)  of  ordination  was,  from 
the   beginning,    laying    on  of   hands  (iirl0t(rts 

2  Tim.  i.  6 ;  xctp<*'*^<c^cs  Euseb.),  accompanied 
necessarily  by  words  expressive  of  the  purpose 
of  the  act,  but  by  no  invariable  and  universal 
formula  claiming  apostolic  authority.  Other 
rites,  added  as  time  went  on,  cannot  claim  to 
be  either  apostolical  or.  universal,  and  pertain 
therefore,  at  best,  "  to  the  solemnity,  not  to  the 
essence,*'  of  the  rite,  (i.)  The  only  other  rite 
indeed  in  episcopal  ordination,  that  has  any  ap- 
pearance of  a  claim  to  the  "  ubique  et  ab  omnibus," 
but  which  is  not  traceable  (although  it  very  pro- 
bably  existed)  before  the  3rd  century,  is  the  lay- 
ing  of  the  Gospels,  open  in  the  ancient  and  in  the 
Greek  church,  shut  ace.  to  the  Ordo  Romanus, 
upon  the  head  (in  some  rites,  upon  the  neck  and 
shoulders)  of  the  bishop  to  be  ordained. — CoMt. 
Apodol,  viii.  4 :  Kal  trtonnis  ywoiUmts^  eh  tmv 
vp^Mp  'EviffKSwuy  &fia  KoJt  Butrly  Mpots  irAi}- 
aioy  rod  Ovffiaarripiov  itrrias^  ruy  Aotirwy  *£iri- 
aK6irw  Kol  irpe<r$vTipuv  o'lenrf  %pooevxoiii¥tavy 

•  The  epecial  appropriiition  of  the  term  ctmsecratian  to 
episcopal  ordination  is  purely  modem ;  Leo  M.,  e.g.,  van 
the  term  Indifferently  of  bishopA.  priests,  or  deacons;  and 
Gillebert,  quoted  by  Da  Cange,  opposes  It  to  "  dedicare,'* 
the  latter  meaning  to  dnvote  to  God,  the  fonofer  to  set 
•part  for  holy  uses. 
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■ar  81  SianSmr  t4  Siln  EJayTAia  trl  rfil  « 
liipvrtrviiiiiwiiB  iu^a\^)  irnrruyiilra  itoT»xA 
tfv.  \t7FTu,  i.T.X.^Aod  with  DnimporUDt  vt 
iitioDi,  Cone.  CoriA.  IV.  i.D.  S9a,  cud.  ii. 
'  EpiBcopus  cum  ordiDitur,  duo  episcopi  pour 
t  lenesQt  ETangeliomia  codlcsn  snpcr  caput  ( 
crricem  ejus,  et  UDO  auptr  earn  faodente  b«ni 
lictionem,  rellqai  otnnei  apiBcopi  qui  Rdaunl. 
naoibui  gull  caput  ejua  tangant."_-And  ao  ali 
Joraiit.  Apoiiol.  viii.  3  (asuigning  the  act  ' 
leaeOQs),  P«eado-Chry«.  (Hum.  de  Una  Legi 
Ktor.  0pp.  Ti.  410,  Montrnuc),  Pieudo-Dio 
trenp.  {de  Ecd.  Hier.  V.  1.  7,  iii.  7),  and  aluiMt 
!Tcrj  ritual,  Eutem  and  WHtern,  lucladiug  (to 
>eniinger)  Neatoriaa,  Mamnite,  aud  Jacobite 
Maigning  it  either  to  the  patriarch  or  to  the 
iviflting  biahopa)-  And  althoagh  it  came  to  be 
laed  in  %jpt  in  the  eoDBecTBtiaii  of  the  pitri- 
irch  onlj,  yet  there  too,  if  the  PBeudo-Dion}-ilui 
«presenta  the  AleiBodrian  rile,  it  must  haT< 
•een  used  at  first  for  all  biihopa  (DeuiiD^r, 
Hit.  Orient.  1.S5).  Alcnin  ho»ever  (dt  Div.  Off.), 
knuiUrlus  (de  Offic.  Ectl.  ii.  U).  and  Iiidor. 
iispaL  (tfe  Div.  Offic.  ii.  h).  quoted  by  Morinus, 
turn  (rather  niuceoantablj')  to  imply  its  abuoce 
n  Gaol,  Gennaof,  aid  Spaia,  in  the  Sth  aod  9th 
eotoriea.  And  it  i>  certaintj  wantiug  in  tvo 
lontificali  in  Uabillon  <J/u.  HaKc.  torn.  ii. 
lumm,  viU.  ii.).  The  actual  dellTery  of  the 
iospeli  to  the  mtuecraled  hithop  occurs  among 
he  UaroDitei,  bat  not  among  the  Jacobite  S7- 
iatia  or  the  Nestorians  (Deniiager);  and  in  the 
Vest,  it  ii  in  the  present  Roman  Pontifical,  but 
«B  unknown  until  the  lUh  century  (Monnus, 
iL  23).— (iL)  Anointiog  of  the  head  in  episcopal 
rdioation  is  a  much  less  andent  or  general  rit« 
han  the  imposition  of  the  Gospels.  Among  the 
jiatenis  it  nerer  existed  at  all  (Uerinos,  Den- 
inger,  ic);  the  few  amhiguous  eipreasiona  in 

imony  to  the  absolute  non-occurrence  of  the 
lalerial  rite  is  eipress.  It  is  found  in  Gaul  in 
he  Sth  century  {Rit.  ap.  Morin.  de  Ordia.  ii.  261. 
q.) ;  in  Africa  not  at  all ;  donbtfully  In  Spain 
Morinus);  bat  in  Italy,  also  in  the  Sth  cen- 
nry  (8.  Leo  M.,  Serai,  vlii.  dt  Paisioi.  Danxni ; 
ing.  M.  in  Ile<i.  1. 1. ;  ap.  Morin.  ib.  III.  vL  2, 
2) ;  and  in  Silion  Eogland  it  was  eite nded  to 
anda  as  well  ai  head  in  the  Sth  century  (Egbert's 
'onfi/,  ed.  Greenwell ;  and  so  also  in  the  Koman 
rdlnal  in  Morinus,  ii.  288).— (iii.)  The  sign  of 
ho  cross,  accompanying  the  imposition  of  hands 
which  is  therefore  called  rfpavU),  is  mentioned 
y  St.  Chrys.  (Horn.  It.  in  MaM.).  and  by  the 
'aeudo-IKonyiius  as  above.  In  the  later  Greek 
itual  it  occurred  thrice  (lee  Morioos,  iii.  2M). 
'(It.)  Delirtry  of  paatoral  staff  and  ring  be- 
ame  also  a  part  of  the  Western  rite  from  about 
he  latter  part  of  the  6th  century  (Mashell, 
Kon.  Hit,  Tol.  iii.  273).  It  occara  in  the  Ponti- 
icals  of  Gregory  the  Great  and  Egbert,  bnt  not 
1  those  of  Gelasiui  or  Leo.  The  sUtf  indeed 
atea  from  the  4th  centurv,  as  one  of  the  insignia 
fa  bishop,  both  in  East  and  West.  And  the  ring, 
ihich  is  unused  In  the  East  (eiceptby  the  Ma- 
onite  Syrians,  and  by  the  Armenians,  the  latter 
f  whom  borrowed  it  from  Rome— so  Deniinger— 
nd  the  ti'fparflt.  or  sign  of  the  cross,  is  ii-ri  ta- 
-rvKlav,  ace.  to  Sym.  Thessalou.),  occurs  in  the 
t'est  as  early  as  Isid.  Hispal.  d>  Div.  Og.  ii.  5  ; 
ut  "is  DOC  In  either  Amalarins,  Alcnin,  or  Rab. 


inlum,  .    ,  .    .  _  .. 

seemingly,  in  Cone  franco/,  ld.  794,  can.  i. 
(mentioning,  however,  only  in  general.  "epiMo- 
palia  "),  [RiNO ;  Crosier  Staff.]  But  as  part 
of  the  rite  of  ordination,  they  belong  to  the  West, 
and  to  the  latter  part  of  the  6th  century. 
[iHTESrrrURE.]  The  itaff,  howerer,  occura  in 
a  late  Greek  Pontifical  In  Morinus  [dt  Sic. 
Ord.  ii.  124),— (T.)  The  i^t^^ar,  or  patimn 
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Eaat.  It  is  mentioned  as  an  (Easlem)  t 
Bcopal  Tcatment  as  early  ne  liidor.  Pelus.  in  the 
beginning  of  the  5[h  century  (lib.  L  Ep.  136; 
and  aee  Marians,  p.  ii.  pp.  220  aq.,  and  I^n- 
linger);  and  occurs  in  the  Eastern  rituala.  In  the 
West,  the  delirery  of  a  Testment  also  called  by 
the  nameof/utfiiun  followedordination.  notof  all 
bishops,  bnt  of  archbishops,  as  a  totjilly  distinct 
ceremony,  and  with  an  entirely  different  meaning 
andpurpose.    And  this  began  abont  A.u.  500 :  see 

Gieselei,  ii.  133,  Eng.  ed.,  and  under  Pau 

(Ti.)  The  delirery  of  the  mitre  at  ordination  in 
the  West  dates  only  after  the  close  of  the  period 
to  which  this  article  refers;  occurring  first  abont 
the  10th  century  (see  Uaskell's  ifoa.  Hit.  iii.  275). 
It  ia  in  the  Samm,  as  in  all  later  Pontificals. 
As  part  of  the  episcopal  dreas  during  Divine 
lervlce,  in  some  shape  or  other,  and  under 
rarlous  names,  it  occurs  both  in  East  and  West 
(torn  apparently  the  4th  oeoturv.  [Mttrg.] — 
(»i.)  The  delivery  of  the  paten  "cum  oblatia," 
and  of  the  chalice  "cum  vino,"  which  forms  n 
priDoipal  part  of  the  later  additions  to  the  ordi- 
nation of  a  presbyter  [pRfSBTTBit},  i>  fennd 
for  the  first  time  in  the  Saman.  of  Gregory  the 
Great  (Morinus,  ii.  2TT,  iii.  IM).  and  in  th*  (o»- 
secration  nf  a  bisbop  (in  which  however  it  doe* 
not  occur  ngain).  Among  the  Syrian.',  howerer. 
the  consecrating  bishop  touched  the  consecrated 
elements  with  his  hands  before  laving  hands  apo« 
the  head  of  the  bishop  to  be  consecrated  (Den- 
iinger); and  in  the  ^posi.  Conih'^. 
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dered  i 


dicatio,  promuIgatiOj  Anuritpv^it,  iirirlipv^ijj 
niipulit  H  iriiie.rm'),  and  (viii.)  the  kin  of  pe 


;  at  the 


ibseqne 


<p.  as  follow- 

The  latter  ia  men- 

,  Cimatit.  viii.  i,  but  aa  oc- 

And 


dnring  the  aervice  it 
the  East  in  the  time  of  Sym.  of  The»al.  (ap. 
Mofin.  Ii.  ITi).  The  former  occura  in  the  time 
of  SymeoD  before  the  consecration,  and  waa  in 
that  position  ■  public  proclamation  by  name  of 
the  appointment  (4  »«(a  x^P"  ■f'X'vff"™) 
of  the  elect  bishop,  made  by  the  consecrating 
archbishop  (among  the  Jacobites  and  Copts, 
however,  by  the  archdeacon — Deniinger).  There 
were  indeed  two  such  ^qrv^uxVB  t  one,  the  de- 
claration made  to  the  bishops,  intimating  the 
choice  made  by  emperor,  or  by  metropolitan, 
among  the  three  presentees;  the  other,  tht  pio- 
clamation  of  the  name  to  the  people  (Marinas, 
iii.  254).  In  the  older  Latin  OHinala  the  same 
form  occnrs  in  substance  in  like  piaoe  (id.  A. 
27);  vis.  as  a  declaration  by  the  coDsecrstor, 
that  "  elves  aostri  elegemnt  sibi  ilium  {HUtorem, 
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onnitts  itaque  pro  hoc  Tiro,"  &c.  It  is  also  in 
aii«  among  the  Syrians  (id.  ib,  31 ).  The  Apoat. 
CctatU.  £  not  mention  it.  Bnt  St.  Greg.  Naz. 
s««n»  to  allnde  to  it  nnder  the  term  hri^fii' 
((Tu  (Mor.  t6. 30).  'Ani^^inr  i»  also  used  in 
SrDCsias  {Epist,  67)  as  equivalent  to  consecra- 
tioQ ;  aad  mc  also  Snicer  in  «octf. 

All  these,  however,  are  later  additions  to  the 
rite;  arising  (as  was  not  unnatnral)  oat  of  the 
PTodoil  extension  of  the  ^traditio  instramen- 
turnm,"  which  had  constituted  the  ordination  of 
th«  minor  orders  firoln  the  beginning  (see  Cone, 
C^rfh.  IV.),  t«  the  higher  orders  also ;  and  accom- 
|EU)i«(i  in  the  case  of  some  of  them  by  an  equally 
aiturii]  conversion  Of  accessories  in  coarse  of  time 
into  «3Mntiak.  It  is  waste  of  words  to  prore  that 
the  one  and  only  essential  act  from  the  beginning 
Tis  imposition  of  hands.  This  also,  however, 
in  {•rooesi  of  time,  became  varied,  1.  by  repe- 
titjun,  2.  by  the  use  of  one  or  both  hands,  and 
tite  like :  for  which  details  see  Imposition  of 

H&!fOS. 

The  f<»vi  of  ordination  was  not  similarly  fixed. 
Pope  lottocent  III.,  speaking  as  a  canonist,  and 
HAhert,  writing  of  the  Greeks  as  a  theologian, 
<'t]>re&sly  declare  that  the  Apostles  appointed  no 
fr>m  of  words ;  that  it  rests  therefore  with  the 
('burch  to  appoint  sach  a  form ;  and  that,  apart 
trf'D  Qinrch  authority,  any  words  whatever, 
kiqoate  to  the  purpose,  would  suffice.  And  the 
ftfts  of  the  case  are  in  themselves  enough  to 
e-Ublish  this.  In  the  Greek  Church,  the  form 
io  Svm.  Thessal.  runs  thus :  'H  Btia  X^''  *'P<'~ 
Xftpi^eru  T^v  ^tra  elf  *Ewf^icowor,  ir.r.A.. ; 
iiie>«  words,  which  are  used  at  the  ivdf^iriSy 
^MTig  repeated  at  the  actual  consecration.  Den- 
z>n^«r,  however  (pp.  140,  141),  considers  the 
'*>ential  words  in  tbe  Eastern  ritea  which  he 
niimtiotts  to  be  found  in  the  prayers  which  ac- 
c<»mpa]ii6d  the  laying  on  of  hands,  and  to  be  of  a 
l^rKatorr  form.  In  the  Latin  Church,  since  the 
1  Itb  eentnry,  it  has  been  simply,  '*Accipe  Spi- 
Titam  Sanctum,"  without  express  mention  in  the 
f<^nn  itself  of  the  episcopal  office  either  by  name 
^'f  W  description,  the  context  sufficiently  limit- 
:&?  th«  purpose  of  the  words  (Vazquez,  &c.). 
Prior  to  that  date,  the  "  consecratto  "  of  a  bishop 
^^  Bot  an  imperatire  declaration,  but  was  in 
th«;  form  of  a  prayer.     [Ordination.] 

B.  The  ordainers  were  necessarily  bishops  (see 
t^low,  IIL  1,  o.  i).  *•  Two  or  three  at  the  least," 
«4i  the  rale  of  the  AposMic  Canon  (1),  and  of 
tli«.4/-aif.  CoMiit.  (riii.  4,  27):  the  latter  also 
d-jfKiog  both  ordained  and  ordainer,  if  any  were 
'  rtiiaed  (of  course,  without  sufficient  cause),  by 
*  I'c  bishop (Tiil.  27),  yet  expressly  not  Toiding  such 
onlioation  if  the  case  were  one  of  necessity.  But 
»hiU  St,  Cyprian  (Epiat.  67)  implies  the  ordi- 
^'^rj  presence  of  all  or  most  of  the  compi*ovincial 
U*hop5,  the  Nicene  Council  (can.  iv.)  requires 
t£«  actoal  participation  in  the  consecration,  of 
t  'ree  ahsoiotely,  as  a  minimum— of  all,  if  po»- 
Mhle--4>nt  in  any  case  with  the  consent  at  least 
*\  the  rest  of  the  oomproWncial  bishops,  or  (can. 
^i-)  of  the  major  part  of  them.  And  so  also 
^"*>c.  Cfiatced.  Act.  xvi.  Several  Gallican  pro- 
Tiflf  ial  councils  go  further,  by  requiring  in  one 
^■i^^.{C<mc.  AreUa,  1.  A.D.  314,  can.  xx.)  seven  as  a 
ni'e,  but  if  that  is  impossible,  at  least  **  infra  tres 
s-a aQdea[n]t  oidinare ;"  or  again  (Cone.  Arelat, 
11.  A.n.353,  can.  v.),  the  metropolitan  with  three 
•ifragans  (or,  according  to  another  reading,  the 


metropolitan  in  {lei'son  or  by  letter,  and  three 
suffragans),  with  the  consent  of  the  remainder, 
or  of  at  least  the  major  part  of  the  whole  num- 
ber, in  case  of  division ;  or  yet  again  (Cone, 
Arautic.  I.  A.D.  441,  can.  xxL),  by  actually  de- 
posing the  ordainer,  and  (if  a  willing  participator 
in  the  irregularity)  the  ordained  bishop  also,  if 
**  two  bishops  presumed  **  to  ordain ;  while  yet  a 
fourth  like  council  (Regiena,  a.d.  439,  can.  ii.) 
not  only  censures  but  voids  a  consecration,  which 
shall  lack  any  of  the  three  conditions,  of  consent 
of  comprovincial  bishops,  presence  of  three  of 
them,  and  assent  of  metropolitan.  The  rule  re- 
quiring three  is  also  matter  of  constant  reference 
(as,  e.  g.,  in  Cone,  Epaon,  A.D.  517,  can.  i. ;  or 
a^ain  by  popes  fi'om  Damasus  onward  to  Leo  III., 
in  discussing  the  position  of  chorepiacopi ;  see 
Morin.  iii.  58).  Spanish  councils  simply  repeat  the 
Nicene  canon  on  the  subject  (e.  g.  Cone.  Tolet.  IV. 
A.D.  581,  can.  xviii. ;  and  so  Isidor.  Hispal.  de 
Offic.  EocL  ii.  5).  And  in  Africa,  at  an  earlier 
date.  Cone.  Carth,  IIL  A.D.  397,  can.  xxxix.,  con^* 
demns  consecration  by  two  bishops,  pronounces 
the  requirement  of  twelve  (which  had  been  sug- 
gested) impracticable,  and  repeats  accordingly 
the  old  rule  of  three :  can.  xl.  of  the  same  council 
prohibiting  the  three  from  proceeding  to  conse- 
crate, in  case  objections  are  taken  to  the  bishop- 
elect,  until  themselves  with  ^  one  or  two  "  more 
have  enquired  into  those  objections  on  the  spot, 
and  found  them  groundless.  The  rule  in  the 
East  was  the  same  (Denzlnger,  p.  142X  *'  soil, 
ut  non  minuatur  numerus  ternarius."  And  Cone. 
Seleuc.  et  Cteaipk,  a.d.  410  (ed.  Lamy,  1869), 
deposes  (if  the  record  is  genuine)  both  conse- 
crated and  consecrators,  if  any  be  ordained  bishop 
by  one  bishop  or  by  two.  But  then  the  principle 
which  underlay  this  rule,  was  not  the  inability 
of  one  bishop  by  himself  to  consecrate,  but  the 
desirableness  that  many,  and  if  possible  all, 
should  co-operate  in,  and  testify  to,  the  act  of 
consecration.  So  expressly  the  Apoat.  Conatit. 
yiii.  27;  adding  with  like  clearness  a  proviso, 
that  "  one  "  may  consecrate  In  case  of  necessity, 
if  only  a  greater  number  signify  their  sanction 
of  the  act.  So  Gregory  the  Great,  in  the  well- 
known  Anatcera  to  Augustine,  requires  ^  three  or 
four "  if  possible,  but  speaks  of  the  presence  of 
more  than  one  only  as  "  valde  utilis,"  as  of  those 
"  qui  testes  assistant ;"  and  distinctly  authorizes 
consecration  by  one  on  the  ground  of  necessity. 
So  Synesius  (Epiat.  67)  censures  the  consecration 
of  Sidcrius,  bishop  of  Palaebisca,  as  (not  invalid 
but)  iit$4fffjMs,  1.  because  not  in  Alexandria  or 
with  the  consent  of  the  patriarch ;  but  also,  2.  be- 
cause performed  by  "not  three,"  but  a  single 
bishop ;  and  Theodoret  (v.  23)  that  of  £vagrius 
of  Antioch,  as  also  wap^  rhv  iKKkiitruurTtKhp 
Btfffi^pj  "because  (among  other  things)  Paulinas 
alone  consecrated  him.  But  Synesius  adds,  that 
necessity  justified  the  former  of  these  consecra- 
tions, and  had  led  St.  Athanasius  to  allow  the  like; 
and  in  that  of  the  latter,  both  the  bishop  of  Alex- 
andria and  the  Western  bishops  recognized  it  none 
the  less  (Theodoret,  i6. ;  Innocent  I.  Epiat.  14). 
So  again  the  bishops  of  Pontus  (Epiat.  ad  fin.  Cone, 
Chalced.)  speak  of  Dioscorus  of  Alexandria  as  actu- 
ally bishop,  although  consecrated  by  only  two 
bishops  (and  those  under  censure), "  cum  regulae 
patrum  . . .  tres  episcopos  corporaliter  adesse  . . . 
prospiciant."  Of  the  very  councils  themselves 
of  Aries  II.  and  of  Riez,  above  quoted,  the  former 
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iies  the  rsniitj  nf  Ihe  cfDsured  cooie 
'  flppaiDtiDg  the  biabop  coDsecrHted  by 
of  the  «ees  vacated  bj  the  depoiitio 
nwcMlors,  if  the  irrejulBrity  had  I 
t  his  conseDt;  mi  the  latter,— altliou):h 
OD  CHD  soirceiy  be  eiplaioed  awny  (ai  by 
gsin)  by  ref«rriDg  it  to  election  am' 
utioD, — yet    both    permits    the   de 


right.  The  Welsh  and  early  Irish  and  S 
practice — of  only  one  coniecratar — mis  no  i 
at  lintnmatterofaeceuitj;  althoagh  cant' 
after  it  had  erased  to  be  so.     The  Saion  Church 


a  pouible.     And  e 


hopa,  albei 


Weseel  bishop  called 
he  must  have  thought  them  achismi 
|>Ulethatnuiiiber(Baed.//'.£.iii.28).  The  cases 
a(  Pope  PelaEins  I.  l.D.  555,  ardained  by  two 
bishops  and  a  presbvler  (LA.  Pontif.  in  V.  Pilag.), 
and  of  NovatiaD  long  before,  calling  in  three 
bishops,  irffotKoui  (ol  arAsinrntTOuI,  from  some 
;»nier  of  Italy,  to  ordain  him  to  the  see  of  Rome 
;EiiBeb.  //.  E.  »i.  43;,  and  long  afterwards,  the 
IwrmiiBinn  giren  bT  the  popes  (see  Bellarm. 
U  Eccl.  tr.  B)  to  make  up  the  number  of  three 
■ly  two  or  more  mitred  abbats,  so  that  there  was 
me  bishop  [Labbe,  i.  53), — prore  at  once  the 
■lislence  of  the  rule  while  they  violate  its  spirit. 
PopeSiriciti»also(E/).s(.iv.c. 2,  A. 0.384x398) 
brbidx  "ne  nuns  episcopus  episcopum  ardinare 
iraesnmat;"  but  it  is  "propter  ariogaittiain,"  and 
'  ne  furtiTum  benelicium  praestitum  videntur." 
tfkhnel  0»ita  (patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
».D.  1145-6)  also  rejected  two  bishops  who  had 
leen  ordained  by  a  single  bishop  (Beccr.  Paadet^. 
i.  Annet.  p.  10),  Among  the  Nestoiiass,  again, 
.ho  palriiitth  Ti      "  ■     ■      -   -".. 


bops,  a 


tsity  the  salEciency  of 
IS  the  necessity  lasted;  but  enjoins  tiiat  the 
JMpels  shall  be  placed  on  the  right  hand  upon 
I  throne  in  lieu  of  a  third  bishop  (Auenuni, 
W'ji  OHent.  III.  1.  163).  Compare  iinnlly  the 
llstiDCtion  drawn  in  the  Pontificals  between  the 
■onsecralor  and  the  "  asaisting  bishops  "- — "  socii 
irdiDationia"  (CoptiB  Eit.):  or  again  the  words 

uflragium  consensumque  duorum  episcoiiorum 
rum  ipso  (patriarcha)  pnieseDtium."  Whether 
•hiirepuoopi,  consecrated  bv  one  bishop,  were 
lishops  themselves,  see  CiloitEPUOOrt. 

y.  The  flact  of  ordination  was  properly  and 
iriginally  Ihe  actual  see  itself  to  which  the 
lishop  was  to  be  ordained.  So  St.  Cypi'ian 
E,M.  67),  Possid.  (in  V.  S.  Aitg.  yiii.),  St.  Au- 
;ustin  himself  (£;iisf.  2S1),  Pope  Julius  [Epia.ad 
'Jrieni.  ap.  St.  Athan.  Aptt.  \i.\  Cone.  Ciaktd. /let. 
li.  (Labbe,  iv.  TOO),  CotK.  Som.  A.D.  531  (in  Hol- 
itein.  CoUfcl.  Fam,  p.  T),  and  Synesins  {EpUl.  67, 
IS  above).  The  practice  however  cune  in  time 
o  be  that  the  metropoliun  appointod  the  place 
Synes.  ili. ;  Coiic.  Toht.  IV.  i.D.  581,  can.  iviii.), 
ilthuugh  it  WHS  commonly  the  metropolitan  see, 
ind  the  metropolitan  himself  was  always  to  be 
Minsecrated  there  (CoBc.  TVifef.*.).  It  however. 
lot   there,  then,  by  Coac.   Tarracon.  A.D.  516, 

prt'SCDt  himself  to  the  metropolitan  within  two 


months.  And  CoiK.  AwtHan.  IV.  *.D.  541,  can.  v., 
restricts  it  to  the  roetropalitan  see,  unless  un- 
nvoidnbly  removed  elsewhere;  and  even  in  thu 
case  commands  the  presence  of  the  metropolitan, 
and  that  it  shall  be  within  the  province.  In 
whatsoever  town  it  was,  the  rite  was  alwavi 
celebrated  at  the  altar  of  the  church,  the  caii' 
didate  kneeling  (Pseudo-Dion,  as  above,  and  re- 
peatedly; Theodoret,  iv.  15,  tof^  tjJf  fipir  vpd- 
■tfor).  A  natural  custom  also  in  course  of  tim« 
marked  ant  the  Lord's  Day,  or  at  any  rate  sooir 
great  festival,  as  the  "legitimus  dies"  for  a 
bishop's  consecration  (Pope  Zoeimus,  Epiil,  vi; 
Coia.  Told.  IV.  can.  xviii.);  while  Leo  the  Gnai 
[Epitt.  ii.)  insists  upon  the  Lord's  Day,  but  as 
beginning  from  the  Saturday  evening;  and  Pajx 
GelasiuB  actually  limiU  the  ordinations  of  prc- 
byters  and  deacons  to  the  Saturday  evening  ei- 
clnsively.  Bat  there  was  certainly  no  restric- 
tion of  days  at  all  until  the  4th  century  (Pagi, 
ap.  Bingh.  IV.  vi.  T).  In  the  East  the  same  nlle 
of  Sunday  came  to  prevail  nniversally  (Deniin- 
ger);  but  the  Nestorian  rnbric  (as  does  alto 
common  Western  practice)  admits  festivals  like- 
wise(iif.).  Ember-days,  when  they  came  to  eiiel, 
belonged  to  presbyterial  and  disconal  ordinations. 
The  hour  also  came  to  be  limited  aa  well  as  the 
day,  vis.  to  the  time  of  the  cetebration  of  tbe 
Encbarist,  i.e.  the  morning  (vfli  j««micBt  Iwwp- 
yIoi  wqem^itmi,  says  Theodoret,  Hat.  JMig. 
liii.,  speaking  however  of  presbyterial  ordina- 
tion) :  and  this  at  an  early  period,  inaimucb 
aa  Novatus  is  censured  (Euseb.  H.  £.  vi.  43),  as 
having  been  (among    other  things)  conaecnted 

East  the  rule  became  equally  fixed,  and  on  like 
grounds ;  and  this  as  regards  bishops  universally : 
save  (at  before)  the  one  eiception  of  the  S— 
toriaaa,  who  leave  it  optional,  and  provide  rabrics 
for  ordinations  made  "  eilra  misaam "  (Den- 
linger).  Tbeodorc  in  England  enacts  ( /'am .1.  II. 
iii.  1),  that  in  the  ordination  ofa  bishop  "debet 
miiisa  cantati  ab  episcopo  ordinante."  Thf  parti- 
cular part  of  the  litui^y,  however,  at  whidi  the 
ordination  was  to  be  (so  to  sa<r)  inlerpolaled. 
dlfierod  in  East  and  West.  The  "dies  anniver- 
("  of  (he  ordination,  i,e.  the  " dies n«talis  " 
t  "nalalitia"  of  the  bishop,  was  abo  com- 
monly kept  as  a  kind  of  festival  (St.  Aug.  CoHt. 
Lit.  Petit,  ii.  23,  Hoia.  iiiii.  da  Yerb.  Dan., 
Ham.  iiiv.  et  iiv.  ex  Quinquaginta,  Non,  cecxi. 
ed.  Bened.;  Leo  U.,  Ham.  L  iL  iii.;  Pauliu. 
Epist.  ivi. ;  St.  Amhros.  Epiit.  v. ;  Pope  Hilary, 
E/iitt.  ii. ;  Siitus,  Epiit.  id  Joi.  Antiodi.  Labbe, 
".  1261 ;  Pag),  ap.  Bingh.  IV.  vi.  15). 

I.  The  ordainerswere  also,  according  to  African 
rule  {Cod.  Can.  Afric.  8Q),  to  give  letten  under 
own  hand  to  tbe  bishop  ordained,  "  can- 
tinentes  comulem  et  diem,"  in  order  to  preveiit 
e  disputes  about  precedence.  And  a  regintcr 
dinations  {ardnvia,  natricvia,  ifixfTn-et, 
fUTpJnov)  was  to  be  kept  both  in  the  prinute's 
:harch  and  in  the  metropolis  of  the  province  for 
^e  like  purpose  (it.  86;  and  see  Bingh.  II. 
ivi,  8). 

4,  Eathnmtxalioii  {Mpaniiia,  incaiMrarry 
which  is  mentioned  in  the  Apost.  Coiutit^  and 
n  Greek  Pontificals,  as  tbe  concluding  act  of 
ordination,  followed  npon  ordination,  either  (vi 
it  first)  immediately  or  (in  course  of  time)  after 
in  interval;  a  regular  service  being  then  pny 
Tided  for  it,  which  is  described  by  Syro.  Thcas.  e. 
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nil,  A  sermon  was  thereupon  preached,  at  least 
in  the  East,  bjr  the  newly  consecrated  bUhop, 
styled  ^'aenno  enthronisticiis/'  of  which  instances 
are  giVen  in  Bingh.  II.  xi.  10.  And  litterag 
cwammicatonafy  or  synodicae,  or  enthronisticaey 
ypaMpum  Koumruca,  cvK\afi<d  iyBpowurriKol, 
were  written  to  other  bishops,  to  give  account 
of  the  sender's  faith,  and  to  i-eceive  letters  of 
camma&ion  in  return  (Bingh.  »6.).  T&  irBpoi^ 
urruck,  also,  were  payments  which  came  to  be 
made  br  bishops  on  occasion  of  their  enthroniza- 
tioB.  The  Anbic  Terdon  of  the  Nicene  canons 
hij  »  rnk  about  entfarouization  (can.  Ixxi.),  viz. 
that  the  bishop  be  enthroned  at  once  by  a  delegate 
at  the  archbishop,  and  that  the  archbishop  visit 
him  personally  ailer  three  months,  and  confirm 
him  io  the  see.  In  664  or  5,  when  Wilfrid  was 
<:oa^ecnted  at  Compicgne  by  twelve  French 
bishops,  they  earned  him,  with  hymns  and  chants, 
*'iQ  sella  aurea  sedentem,  more  eorum  "  (Edd.  in 
F.  mif.  xii.). 

'i.  A  Profession  of  Obedience  to  the  metro- 
politan, and  (in  the  Carlovingian  empire)  an 
(nth  of  aUeijumce  to  the  emperor  or  king,  began 
to  be  required,  prior  to  confirmation,  the  former 
from  the  6th  century  onwards,  the  latter  from 
thtimeeither  of  Charlemagne  or  of  his  imrne* 
iitte  sQcoeisors ;  but  far  earlier  in  Spain,  a.  The 
earliest  written  profession  of  obedience  to  the 
metropolitan  produced  by  Thomassin — "  cartula 
•ie  obedientiae  sponsione  " — is  one  made  by  the 
QHropolitan  of  Epiras  to  the  archbishop  of 
Th«wilonica,  and  is  condemned  by  Pope  Leo  I.  A.u. 
4'>0(£jM<.  Ixxxiv.  c  1).  And  some  kind  of 
vritten  promise — ^  tempore  ordinationis  nostrae 
uDasqajjqne  sacerdos  cautionem  scriptis  emit- 
timos,  stndiose  de  fide  ordinatoiis  nostri " — was 
irade  to  the  patriarch  of  Aquileia,  c.  A.D.  590, 
W  his  fv^gans  (Baron,  in  an.  590,  num.  xxviii.). 
But  .Spanish  councils  of  a  little  later  date  are  (as 
^i?htbeexpected)most  express  on  thepoint.  Cone. 
fjvnf,  indeed,  A.D.  666,  can.  iv., — extending  to 
bishop*.  &c,  an  enactment  of  Cone.  T(^t.  IV. 
A-^  ;'>«l,  can.  xvii.,  respecting  presbyters  and 
<l*a<H>ns. — only  enjoins  the  metropolitan  at  the 
t<ni*  bf  his  ordination,  and  the  bishops  at  the 
time  of  theirs,  respectively  to  promise  "  vivere 
e»*te,  recte,  et  sobrie."  But  Cone.  Tolet.  XI. 
A.n.  675,  can.  i.,  requires  every  one  of  all  grades 
«'clenr7,  before  "consecration,"  to  bind  himself, 
B'it  only  to  keep  the  faith,  live  piously,  and  obey 
the  atu)ns,  but  also  "ut  debitum  per  omnia 
Hoaorem  atqne  obsequii  reverentiam  praeemi- 
8'?nti  sibi  nnusqnisqne  dependat."  St.  Boniface 
•tortlr  after,  in  Germany,  a.d.  723,  when 
CQ^ecrated  bishop  by  Pope  Gregory  II.,  goes  a 
-'•H  »tep  further,  by  giving  a  written  promise 
(I'Mressed  to  St.  Peter),  "  vobis,  bcato  Petro,  vica- 
n'*iue  too  B.  Papae  Gregorio,  successoribusque 
•^  «i>;"  that  be  will  keep  the  faith  in  its  puritv, 
i«:^  and  that  he  will  "  fidem  et  puritatem,"  &c., 
"praedicto  vicario  tuo  atque  successoribus  ejus 
p^r  omnia  exhibere,"  kc.  (S.  Bonif.  Epist.  xvii., 
tl.  Jaffe) ;  an  innovation  which  Thomassin  tells  us 
«*s  not  repeated  by  any  one,  not  even  by  St. 
««i&ce's  own  successors  at  Mentz.  Further 
«iu  in  Ganl,  Cone.  CabiUon.  a.d.  813,  can.  xiii., 
exjirtttly  forbids  the  oath  which  some  then  exacted 
^t  ordination,  "quod  d»gni  sint,  et  contra  canones 
ftf'D  sint  factnri,  et  obedientes  sint  episcopo  qui 
«»OTdinat/**c;  "quod  juramentum  quia  peri- 
mtmuR  est,  wnnes  una  inhibendum  statuimus." 
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And  a  Capitulary  of  Ludov.  Pius,  A.D.  816 
{Capit.  i.  c.  97),  noticing  the  "  sacramenta,"  as 
well  as  "  munera,"  which  Lombard  bishops  then 
exacted  "  ah  his  quos  ordsnabant,"  forbids  *^  om- 
nibus modis,  ne  ulterius  fiat."  But  this  prohi- 
bition applied  to  the  exaction  of  an  oath  of  fealty 
(Canciani,  Leg.  Barbar.  v.  121).  Professions  to 
the  metropolitan  by  the  bishop  to  be  consecrated 
were,  certainly,  from  that  time  forward  the  rega- 
lar  practice.  The  form  of  that  of  the  bishop  of 
Terouenne  to  Hincmar  of  Rheims  is  in  Cone.  Gallic, 
ii.  655.  And  English  professions  likewise  run  on 
from  the  like  date.  A  special  oath  to  the  pope, 
and  the  meaning  attached  to  the  reception  of  the 
pall,  belong  to  later  centuries,  the  instance  of 
St.  Boniface's  oath  alone  excepted.  In  the  East, 
a  form  of  written  promise  of  canonical  obedience, 
made  by  the  bishop  to  the  patriarch,  is  in  Jur, 
Orient,  i.  441 ;  and  is  expressly  sanctioned  by  the 
8th  can.  of  Cone.  Constantin.  a.d.  869,  while 
condemning  certain  unauthorized  additions  to  it.- 
It  may  also  be  mentioned  here  that  St.  Augustin 
procured  an  enactment,  at  a  Council  of  Car- 
thage, that  all  canons  relating  to  the  subject, 
'*ab  ordinatoribus  ordinaudis  vel  ordiuatis  in 
notitiam  esse  deferenda"  (Possid.  V.  S.  Aug. 
viii).  jS.  A  general  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
king,  from  all  subjects,  occura  repeatedly  in 
the  Spanish  councils  (e.  g.  Cone.  Tolet.  XVI.  A.D. 
693).  And  a  promise  of  fidelity  from  bishops  i& 
mentioned  in  Gaul  as  early  as  the  time  of  Leode- 
garius  of  Autun  and  St.  Eligius,  c.  A.D.  640.  But 
special  mention  of  an  oath  of  fidelity  taken  by  a 
bishop  at  his  ordination  seems  to  occur  first  at 
the  Ciouncil  of  Toul,  a.d.  850,  where  it  is  de- 
clared that  the  archbishop  of  Sens  had  thrice 
sworn  allegiance  to  Charles  the  Bald,  the  first 
time  being  when  the  king  gave  him  his  bishopric. 
Such  an  oath  of  allegiance  seems  also  to  be 
meant  by  Conj,  Tut-.  III.  a.d.  813,  can.  i. ;  and 
by  Cone.  Aquisgr.  II.  a.d.  836,  cap.  ii.  can.  xii. : 
although  spoken  of  with  no  reference  to  ordi- 
nation. But  the  absence  of  all  formulae  for  it  in 
earlier  times  is  conclusive  against  throwing  back 
the  date  before  Charlemagne.  Homage  in  the 
feudal  sense  belongs  to  a  later  period  still.  At 
the  same  time  Charlemagne  introduced  an  oath 
of  fealty  in  the  case  of  bishops,  and  invested  a 
bishop  with  the  temporalities  of  his  see  by  ring 
and  crosier  (De  Marca,  de  Cone.  Eocl.  et  Imp. 
pp.  402,  426).  As  regards  the  East,  there  is  no 
mention  whatever  in  Symeon  Thessalon.  of  any 
oath  to  the  emperor  taken  by  a  bishop  at  ordi- 
nation, y.  The  oath  against  simony  may  also  be 
mentioned  here,  enacted  by  Justinian  (Novell. 
cxxxvii.  c.  2)  as  to  be  taken  by  a  bishop  at  ordi- 
nation ;  an  enactment  repeated  by  Pope  Adrian  I. 
(Epist.  ad  Car.  M.  in  Cone.  Gallic,  ii.  97).  (See 
also  above,  I.  2  ;  and  SiM0N7.) 

II.  We  have  next  to  consider  how  a  bishop 
ceased  to  be  so,  either  of  a  particular  see,  or 
altogether.     And, 

1.  Of  Translation,,  which,  as  a  rule,  was  for- 
bidden, but  only  as  likely  to  proceed  from  selfish 
motives,  and  therefore  with  the  exception,  ex- 
pressed sometimes,  but  seemingly  always  under- 
stood, of  cases  where  there  was  sufficient  and 
good  cause.  Before  the  period  of  the  Apostolic 
Canons  this  prohibition  would  have  been  hardly 
needed.  Apod.  Can.  xiv.  forbids  it,  unless  there 
be  a  9ii\oyoi  atrto,  scil.  a  prospect  of  more  spi- 
ritual "gain"  in  saving  souls;  and  guards  the 
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practical  appUoitioii  of  tha  rale  hj  tlui 
),  that  atitbnt  the  biihop  himiwlf,  nor  the 
la  dciiriiig  him,  but  "  miuij  biihops,"  shall 

tha  point,  and  that  irojHucKijffti  ^rytrrp. 
Duncll  of  Nice  (can.  it.),  Com;.  Aatloch. 
II  (am.  III.),  Gone.  Sardic.  A.D.  347  (c 
ac.  Carlh.  III.  i..D.  397  (can.  iiivii.).  i 
Cartli.  IV.  A.D.  398  (can.  iivii.),  forbid  it 
h:  the  fint  two  vithout  qualiHoUoa ; 
c  Kcond,  whether  the  anggeetion  proceed 
the  bishop,  the  people,  or  other  biihops; 
le  tbird,  if  iri  iriKim  tuitpai  th  iripar; 
e  fourth,  alio  in  caic  it  be  "  de  loco  Ignobili 
lilem,"  while  aUowing  it  if  it  be  for  the 
f  the  Church,  so  that  it  be  dooa  "  b;  the 
«  of  B  ejnod,*'  and  at  the  requeit  of  the 

uidUitj.     And  the  Council  of  Nice  itaett 

,  bj  acluall;-  lUelf  tnuilating  a.  bishop 
n.  1.  2,  quoted  bj  Pagl),  and  is  elpUbed 

Jerome  nt  prohibiting  it,  onlj  "  ne  rirgin- 
apercnlaeiodetatecoDteiDptiiiditioritadQl- 
qiuerat  unpleins "  (Epiii.  liiiiii.  aa 
}.  St.  Athsnaaios  indeed  girea  ua  the 
dictum  of  au  Egyptian  conscil,  condemoiag 
Ltlou  as  parallel  with  divorce,  and  therefore 
he  Bin  of  adultery  (Athan-^poj-ii.).  And 
rly  St.  Jerome  (Epial.  liiiiii.  ad  Oa 
Dps  Juliua  condemns  it  on  the  aianm 
;hout  thut  lis  motire  Is  self-aggran 
Pope  Damaina  also  condemni  it,  but 
done  "  per  ambitionem ;  "  and  Pope  Gela- 
>ut  onlj  "  nulli>  existeutlbue  caaais."  Leo 
tut,  c  A.D.  450  {EpM.  IxxiiT.  c  B)  de- 
I  biahop  who  Meks  to  be  traoiUted,  but 
ad  majorem  plebam,"  and  "  despeota  ciri- 
uae  mediocritate."     And  Pope  Hilary,  ia 

Aom.  A.D.  465,  oondemUB  a  proposed 
h  traniUtion.  amang  other  thingii,  as  can- 
to the  Nicene  canon  (Hilar.  Epist.  1-3). 
Cone.  Chaked.  A.D.  451,  can.  t..  re-enacU 

'epeatedlj  ■auctioned,  beginning  witl     ' 
casa  of  Aleiander  and  Narcissus  of  . 
(HieroD.  de  ScHpU.  Eocl.  6'!);   as 
I  in  Socnt.  tiL  35,  &c.,  and  la  the  ai 
inotedbyBingh.Vl.  iT.d.    St.  Greg.  Nu., 
,  A.D.  382,  apenka  of  tbo  Antlochene  canon 

subject  aa  a  tiim  *iUai  Tt>r4iitmi :  and 
H  actually  tells  u>  in  lerme,  that  transla- 
were   only  forbiddan  when   pementions 

but  had  previously  been  perfectly  free  t 
id  aaaerti  that  the;  were  n  thing  Alui^poi 
rer  oircumitancea  made  them  eipediet 
Tii.  35):  and  the  author  of  the  trai 
diisAifKnufrtw  in  the  Jtu  Orient,  (i.  233) 
up  tha  matter  tersely  In  the  atalcment 
UtriSnea  ((cdXvTw.  ou  fiV  ^  ^itrdttvii : 
e  thing  prohibited  ii  "  trausmigntion" 
I  ariias  from  the  biihop  himself,  from  self- 
tiTes),nDt "  translation  "  (wherein  the  will 

and  the  good  of  the  Church  is  the  ruling 
;  tfaa  "  Boing,"  not  the  "  being  taken,"  to 
rsee.  The  tame  rule  and  practice  prevailed 
I  East  and  West  down  to  the  9th  century, 
sated  however  in  the  West  by  freqnent 
f  teea  destroyed  in  war,  or  remored  "  ad 
■a  quae  eecuriora  putamos  "  (St.  Greg.  M. 
ii.  14).  Han;  cases  occar  in  Gregory's 
,  of  biahops  of  lul;,  Corsica,  &c,  translated 

fbt  these  or  like  cauaei,  but  always  under 
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pressure  of  necessity  (see  Thomaisia,  II.  U.  6S)i 
and  Joan.  Diac  (iii.  18)  asserts  eipTfwl;,  that 
Gregory  "  nunquam  episo^um  ab  int^rillla 
>nae  Eccleaiae  vel  ipse  In  aliam  commutavit  tfI 
sub  qUBCanque  occasione  migiara  counait." 
(iregor;  of  Toum  snpplie*  instances  of  like  tniu- 
Istiona  in  Gaul,  all  made  "  eoasenaa  ngnm  ct 
epiKoporum,"  but  "  inconsullA  lede  apoctolia' 
(Thoma>sin,>A.  §5).  So  in  Spun  (Omc.  TbM.  X. 
A.D.  656,  •ndXVI.A.D.693,  can.ui.).  inSaion 
England,  after  the  (irat  abifting  of  tea  OHue- 
quent  upon  the  aettlement  of  the  Church  down 
to  Abp.  Theodore  waa  pasted,  no  translaliou 
occurred  at  all,  except  the  sunosiacal  instance  of 
Wine  in  663,  until  that  of  Dunstan  tma  Wor- 
cester to  London,  A.D.  SS9,  eicept  in  tha  cuea  ij 
(1)  the  erer^hifling  tees  of  Heibam  and  Whit- 
heme,  and  there  once,  in  789,  and  (2)  the  arcJi- 
bithoprio  of  Canterbur;  akd  7ork ;  and  even  in 
the  case  of  the  archbishoprics.  Cuthbert's  was  the 
only  inatuice  (A.D.  740)  antil  the  10th  century. 
In  the  East,  white  the  cue  of  Anlhimns,  con- 
demned by  C<j»c  Comiimtin.  A.D.  536.  Act.  i.,  for 
T^ir  fABtxiKh''  ^LfTroySjr  T^r  0affiAfSar  ^EjrfeA^fnff 
vii.  Conatantinople,  and  for  leaving  his  own 
(smaller)  see  of  Trapeiaa  "  widowed  and  without 
a  husband,  sgsinst  the  canons," — condemtMd  situ 
by  Pope  Agapetus  I.  ("  Impoaaibile  tranilatitinin 
homioem  in  Ula  sede  permanere,"  Ubent.  Brt^ 
Vkii-.  21).— thews  the  existence  of  the  old  feeling 
on  the  subject ;  the  oonnter  case  of  Germanut  of 
Cyiicom,  translated  A.D.  714  to  Conatantinople, 
"tnt&agio  atqne  consensu  rvligiotomm,  presby- 
teromm,  diaconorum,  et  totiu  tanctioris  cleri 
sacrique  aenatui  et  populi  imperatrieis  hujns 
clviutia  "  (Thomaaain,  from  Theophanea  in  oL 
and  Annataaius),  shews  equally  that  transUlioDS, 
if  circa  mstancas  were  thought  to  juttify  them, 
were  not  prohibited.  In  the  Aleiandrian  (^urch 
the  rule  appears  to  have  been  eiceptionall;  strict, 
so  that  originally  it  was  forbidden  to  tranalito  a 
ilready  such,  to  the  pHlriarchate,  althou 


ilati 


and  Moh 


imedan 


ule  after 


D  paat  that 


relaxed  (Deni 
and  among  the  Neitoriaus.  ai  one  result 
relaiation  of  a  liki 
patriarchs   were    often   actually   i 
(Assemani  nnd  Renandut,  ap.  DeniiDger). 

2.  Of £<i>f;niilHm,and(a)ofreaignationsJmply; 
respecting  which  there  ie  no  eipreaa  canon,  abso- 
lutely apeaking ;  butCJon.  j4/ioafoJ.  can.  iiivLOac. 
Ancyr.  can.XTiii.,Cbnc.An  tiach.  a.d.  34 1 ,  cant,  x  viL 


n  if  the 


people  w 

i-efer  the  decision  to  the  ayuod.  which  may  allow 
himtowithdtawornotatit  judges  best.  Inttanca 
accordingly  occur  of  resignations  allowed  because 
circumstanceii  rendered  it  expedient  for  the  good 
of  the  Cbnrcb,  aa  where  the  people  obatimttely 
refuted  to  aubmit  to  the  biahop:  e.g.  St.  Greg. 
Nar.,  when  archbiahop  of  Constantinople,  with 
the  conaent  of  the  Council  of  CoDstantiDople 
{Theodoret,  t.  8;  Socrat.  v,  7  ;  Soiom.  viL  7  ; 
"t.  Oreg.  Nai.  Epiit.  liii.  aL  iiivi.,  liv.  aL  lii., 
'rat.  iiiii.,  and  Carmtit  dt  Vita  Swi);  Ueletios 
hen  bishop  of  Sebasle  in  Armenia  (Thaodont, 
.  31)  I  Martyrius,  bishop  of  Antioch  (Theod. 
eclor  i.):  all  cases  in  point  to  the  canons  abow 
leutioned,  the  people  in  each  case  being  &ctioaa 
ad  perverse ;  but  the  second  and  third  (althongh 
la  latter  waa  at  Antloclt  itaelf),  ■ppaieBtl;  in 
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diitct  contraSictioii  to  the  Antiochena  rale,  no 
synodictl  deetsioo  being  mentioned,  but  only 
th<  will  of  the  bishops  themselTcs :  «.  g.  of  Mar- 
trriat,  Ka4^  wnnvrhtr^y  iced  Xa^  &irci0c^  koHL 
"titKkmri^  i^vwwfi4tn^  itwardrroficu.  Instances 
ocev  also  of  resignations  offered  (and  approved 
thiragh  not  accept^)  for  peace'  sake :  as  St.  Chrjs. 
(Horn.  XL  in  £phffs.\  Flavian  of  Antioch  under 
Theodosina  (Theodoret,  v.  23),  the  Catholic 
Afrieaa  bishops  under  Aurelius  and  St.  Augustin 
ai  the  time  of  the  ]>onatist  schism  (CoUat. 
Carihng,  jLD.  411,  die  i.  c.  xvi.).  And  Eustathius 
ef  Perga,  again,  was  permitted  to  resign  by  the 
Cfmc.  Ejikes.  a.d.  431  (Act.  vii.  in  Epist,  ad  Synod, 
P<anfh^Sat)f  on  account  of  old  age,  retaining 
ri  Tf  r^s  iwtaitme^s  6pofta  icol  T^r  rtfATiP  icat 
rV  namwlut^  but  without  authority  to  act  as 
bishop  naless  at  a  fellow-bishop's  request.  And 
a  pettfio&  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  see  was 
?raBt«d  to  Domnua,  who  had  resigned  the  see  of 
Antioch,  by  the  Cone,  Chalced,  a.d.  457  (Act.  vii. 
aI.  Aet  X.,  Labbe,  iv.  681),  at  the  request  of 
Muimos,  who  had  succeeded  him.  These  and 
Ike  iastances  testify  to  the  gradual  establish- 
Tsait  of  a  rule,  permitting  resignations  under 
crcomstaaoes  of  obvious  expediency  for  the 
<'narf,h.  so  that  they  were  sanctioned  by  at  least 
t-H  proTincial  synod.  And  forms  of  voluntary 
roiienation  both  for  patriarchs  and  bishops  in 
th  Lut  occur  in  Leanclav.  Jus  Orieni,  At  the 
"^e  time  the  feeling  ot  the  Church  ran  strongly 
nvsA  resignations,  as  being  a  giving  up  of  work 
r<^>r  Christ.  So  Leo  M.,  JE^/wsf.  xdi.  And  Cyril 
A!cx.piits  the  dilemma:  '*  If  worthy,  let  them 
fBatina« ;  if  unworthy,  let  them  not  resign  but 
'^  deposed"  {Episi,  ad  JDomnum  ap.  Balsam,, 
S!v>t«d  by  Thomassia).  Although  St.  Chrys.  in 
Ue  ease  bids  a  bishop,  conscious  of  serious  guilt, 
resign  rather  than  be  deposed  (de  Sacerd,  lib.  iiL 
c  lu)  From  the  5th  century  onward,  resigna- 
tioas  occur  not  unfrequently  in  the  West  (see  a 
\.<  }&  Hiomassin,  II.  ii.  52),  with  the  consent  of 
ttii  clergy,  or  at  least  the  metropolitan  and 
u*.iodI,  and  of  the  laity,  or  at  least  the  king. 
In  the  £ast,  the  consent  of  the  emperor  and  of 
^->  patriarch  of  Constantinople  became  necessary; 
ii  ia  the  caie  of  Panlns  of  Antioch  in  the  time  of 
JQ^tio  (inter  Episi,  Hormiad,  PapM,  post  Epist, 
^ux.)  The  conception  of  a  matrimonial  tie, 
raeh  that  ao  authority  could  sever  it  unless  (in 
t(ie  West)  that  of  the  bishop  of  Rome,  developed 
it>?lf  prominently  at  a  considerably  later  period, 
>it«r  at  least  the  8th  century.  The  canonical 
^idmIs  for  a  resignation,  as  summed  up,  later 
^\  in  the  Corp,  Juris  {J>ecrH,  Greg,  IX.  lib.  i. 
tit.  ix.  <fe  Rg^mnc.  c  10),  are'  in  substance  those 
^^eiiiT  intimated: — i.  Ouilt,  limited  however 
rriiSQ  earlier  severity  to  such  only  as  impedes  the 
diKhorge  of  the  episcopal  office :  ii.  Sickness  (in 
vaicb  ose  Gregory  the  Great  would  have  per- 
mitted a  coadjutor  only) :  iii.  Ignorance :  iv.  Per- 
v«rw  rebelliousneaa  of  the  people :  v.  The  healing 
«t  a  sehism :  vL  Irregnlarity,  such  as,  e,g,  bigamy. 
A  desire  to  take  monastic  vows,  although  a  not 
oB^nent  ease,  and  in  some  instances  at  least 
tolerated,  waa  not  a  canonical  ground  of  resigna- 
^00.  (^.)  Resignation  in  fiivour  of  a  successor, 
^iferer,  was  distinctly  prohibited^  by  Cone,  An- 
t/a-A.  A.D.  341,  can.  xxuL :  'EvtirKoiFoy  fih  i^ttrat 
«T  avTuv  nfiunfp  Ircpor  imrrov  8id5oxov,  K^y 
Tpiis-rf  rt\tvT$  Tov  fiiov  rvyx^'  tl  94  ri 
T9tovrm  yiywwro,  &Kvpoy,  tlrai  tV  Kvrdaroffiy, 


But  it  was  so,  ns  the  rest  of  the  canon  shews, 
only  in  oi*dcr  to  secui*e  canonical  and  free  election 
when  the  see  became  actually  vacimt, — ;act&  rifv 
Kolfiflfftv  ToG  i.yawmnrafi4yov.  And  the  object 
was,  not  to  prohibit,  but  to  prevent  the  abuse  of, 
the  recommendations  very  commonly  made  by 
aged  bishops  of  their  successors;  a  practice 
strongly  praised  by  Origen  (in  Ntm,  Bom.  xxii.), 
comparing  Moses  and  Joshua  (so  also  Theodoret, 
in  Num.  c.  xlvii.),  but  which  naturally  had  oflen 
a  decisive  influence  in  the  actual  election:  ns, 
€.  g,  in  the  case  of  St.  Athanasius  recommended 
by  Bishop  Alexander,  and  Peter  recommended  by 
St.  Athanasius,  both  of  whom  were  duly  elected, 
&C.,  but  after  the  bishopric  was  actually  vacant ; 
the  story  being  apparently  without  grounds,  of 
an  intervening  and  rival  episcopate  before  St. 
Athanasius,  of  Achillas,  and  ofTheonn8(Epiphan. 
Haer,  Ixviii.  6,  12 ;  Theodoret,  iv.  18).  So  also 
St.  Augustin  recommended  his  own  successor, 
£raclius.  But  such  recommendations  slipped  na- 
turally into  a  practice  of  consecrating  the  suc- 
cessor, sometimes  elected  solely  by  the  bishop  him- 
self, before  the  recommending  bishop's  death,  thus 
interfering  with  the  canonical  rights  of  the  com- 
provincial bishops  and  of  the  diocese  itself.  Limit- 
ing then  the  prohibition  to  the  actual  election 
by  a  single  bishop  of  a  successor  to  take  his  own 
place  during  his  own  lifetime,  the  Antiochene 
canon  is  repeated  by,  e.  g.  Cone.  Paris.  V.  a.d.  615, 
can.  ii.  ("  ut  nullus  episcoporum  se  vivente  alium 
in  loco  suo  eligeret  '*),  and  became  the  rule ;  al- 
though one  often  broken  in  the  West  in  the  7th 
and  8th  centuries,  as  e.  g.  in  the  noted  case  of  St. 
Boniface,  who  was  permitted  by  Pope  Zacharias, 
although  after  strong  remonstrances,  and  with 
great  reluctance,  to  nominate  and  ordain  his  own 
sjaccessor.  But  then  we  must  distinguish  (7) 
that  qualified  resignation,  which  extended  only  to 
the  appointment  of  a  coadjutor~*not  a  coadjutor 
with  right  of  succession,  which  was  distinctly 
uncanonical,  but  simply  an  assistant  during  the 
actual  bishop's  life,  and  no  further.  The  earliest 
instance  indeed  of  a  simple  coadjutor,  that  of 
Alexander,  coadjutor  to  Narcissus  of  Jerusalem 
(Euseb.  H.  E.  vi.  11),  was  supposed  to  reauire  a 
vision  to  justify  it.  But  examples  occur  re- 
peatedly thenceforward,  both  in  East  and  West 
(e,  g,  in  Sozom.  ii.  20 ;  Theodoret,  v.  4 :  St.  Am- 
bros.  Epist,  Ixxix. ;  St.  Greg.  Kaz.  Orat,  xii. 
(ui  Pair.  0pp.  i.  248.  c,  quoted  by  Bingham) ; 
including  St.  Augustin  himself,  who  did  not 
"  succeed,"  but  '*  accede,"  to  the  see  of  Hippo, 
being  coadjutor  therein  first  of  all  to  his  pre- 
decessor Valerius,  by  the  consent  of  "  primate, 
metropolitan,  and  the  whole  clergy  and  people 
of  Hippo,"  yet  this  "contra  morem  Eodesiae" 
(Possid.  V.  8,  Aug,  viii.) ;  the  canon  of  the  Nioene 
Council,  which  prohibits  two  bishops  in  one  city, 
being  held  to  prohibit  only  two  independent  and 
distinct  bishops,  and  not  where  one  was  (as 
English  people  might  now  call  it)  curate  to  the 
other,  although  Augustin  afterwards  thought 
that  canon  condemned  himself.  But  a  coadjutor 
with  right  of  succession  was  distinctly  unca- 
nonical ;  although  instances  occur  of  this  also : 
as  of  Theotecnus  of  Caesarea  in  Palestine  (Euseb. 
//.  E.  vii.  32),  before  the  Antiochene  canon,  and  of 
Orion,  bishop  of  Palaebisca  (Synes.  Episi,  Ixvii.); 
and  of  Augustin  himself,  but  with  this  difference, 
that  he  was  formallv  and  canonicallv  elected,  so 
that  the  one  point  in  his  case  was  his  being  con- 
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wenitcd  httoi*  hit  predeecMor's  dsath.  So  kIM 
Pauliooa  of  Antioch,  nhoM  act  wu  coodtmned 
■1  uncaDonical  bf  St.  AmhrDM  lEpitt.  liiriii.), 
■nJ  by  Theodoret  (v.  23)  and  by  Socratei  (ii.  15), 
Aod  ■  like  caw  in  Spain,  where  ■  biihop  of  Bar- 
celoaa,  with  conMnt  of  the  meti-opolitan  asd 
comprovioeial  biahopa  and  the  whole  of  hii  own 
dioccK,  cougbt  to  mnke  ■  ncighboaring  biahop 
(who  wai  alio  hii  heir)  hii  dwdjutor  nod  6dc- 
ce$ior,  but  waa  coademned  for  H  doing  by  Pope 
Hilary  and  a  Romso  Council,  A.I>.  465,  pi'ot«it- 
iDg  againit  making  biiboprica  hereditary  (HiUr. 
EpiOl.  iL  iii.).  So  aiau  Pope  Boniface  II.  a.d. 
531,  waa  coiapclied  to  deaijtt  fioin  hii  attempt  to 
appoint  Vigilias  his  awn  «acce»or.  And  Pop* 
Boniface  III.  in  H  RoniaD Council,  A.D.  606,  forbade 
M>y  formal  discouioD  about  a  aucceasor  to  a  de- 
oeaied  bishop  until  "tertio  die  depositionia  ejut, 
adanato  clero  et  niila  Eccleaiae ;  tunc  electio  fiat." 
ThoiDasBin  euma  up  the  case  by  laying  down, 

(1)  that  coadjutors  or  aueiesson  were  up  to  the 
9tb   century  nerer  aaked  for  from  the   Pope; 

(2)  that  the  consent  of  metropoliUo  and  pro- 
TiDcial  synod  was  necessarT;  and  (3)  after  the 
5th  century  that  of  the  kiat;;  bat  that,  lastly, 
with  theie  laat-named  unctiuDi,  coadjuton  were 
permitted  whenerer  It  wH>  for  the  good  of  the 
Church,  although  coadjutor)  with  right  of  >ac- 
ceaiou  were  forbidden.  The  herediUr;  b«Delic« 
of  the  Welsh  Chureh  of  the  11th  and  12th  ceo- 
tnriea,  and  of  the  contemporary  Breton  Church, 
and,  indeed  (in  gome  degree  or  other),  of  other 
chnrchci  alio,  are  too  late  to  come  into  thii 
article.  So  far  of  the  removal  of  btahopj  merely 
from  a  particular  aee.    But,  neit,  of 

3.  The  Vepoiition  of  bij<hap).  And  here  only 
of  the  cnaa  of  biihopt  as  auch,  referring  to 
CtEROT,  Di.aEtADATiOS,  for  the  general  "  irre- 
gularilies,"  which  affected  all  tiergy,  and  there- 
fore inclusively  bishops  also. 

(A.)  The  groundi  uian  which  bishopi  ai  luch 
were  deposed  were  as  followa.     (a.)  First,  there 
were  certain  irregularities  which  ritiated  an  epi- 
scopal coniecration  ab  imti<t ;  and  these  were  tor 
the  most  part,  although  Dot  wholly,  Irregularitiei 
inch  as  disqualified  for  consecration  at  all,  as 
those  Already  referred  to  above,    (i.)  If  prior  to 
ordiontion  to  >  biabopric  the  candidate  had  not 
been  examined  in  the  laith,  or  bnd  failed  to  meet 
inch  eiamination,  Justinian  {KocdI.  ciiivii.  c.  '2) 
deposed  both  the  ordainer  and  the  recently  oi- 
dained.    (ii.)  Althoogh  the  Cone.  Neocaet.  (isin. 
ii.  A.D,  31i)  apeaks  of  a  belief  that  ordinalion 
remitted  sini,  eicept  fornication,  yet  Cone.  A'ieofn. 
(canons  li.  i-)  rulea  that  those  who  are  ordained 
"-rough  ignorance  or  laiity,  being  guilty  of  sins 
ithout  any  eioeption)  that  would  rightly  dia- 
alify  them,   yntaeitntj   goBiiAfaiimu.     (iii.) 
lecanona  that  .-equire  the  consent  of  metropoli- 
1  and  synod,  lie,  to  the  consecration  of  a  bishop, 
netimei  proceed  to  void  a  consecration  made 
violation  of  them,  liifiir  Iitxi'|<''('^^»>c.  AnfiocA. 
a.  341.  can.  lii.),  and  ■irollarly  Cone.  Eef/icni. 
u.  iL.  Cone.  Anrelian,  V.  canons  i.  li.,  (bnc.  Ca^ 
Ion.  L  can.  i.  Jtc     Yet  it  does  not  appear  that 
inch  a  case  the  consecrated  bishop  suSered 
mmonly  more  than  the  forfeiture  of  the  lee, 
vpor  tinu  riir  Karrimuvw.    (iv.)  Coniecration 
a  bishop  into  a  see  already  lawfully  tilled 
■a  reckoned  as  no  consecration  (Bingh.  XVll. 
3,  quoting  St.  Cypr.  Epiit.-lv. ;  Cooc.  Sardic. 
c  to  Hilary,  di  Syn.  p.  1-28;  Cone.  C/alod. 


e  under 


e  of  ( 


also  void  (_Conc.  Choked,  i 
(B)  bishopg  already  validly  consecrated  wtTt 
liable  to  deposition,  as  well  for  the  eenenl 
cnusei  Bflecting  all  clergy,  as  abo  in  parti- 
cular for  caoies  relating  to  tbeir  own  espedsl 
ofGce;  as,  «.  g,  (i.)  it  they  ordained,  or  if 
they  preached  (Cone.  TnU.  can.  u.),  withoni 
permission,  outside  their  own  dioceses  (A/tatU. 
Can.  iiiv. ;  Cone.  AntiKh.  A.D,  341,  t  iii.);  or 

obedientl}'  quitted  his  own  diocese  {Com.  AntiaA. 
A.D.  341,  can.  Iii. ;  O-BC.  Clialced.  4.D.  457,  cai. 
II.  eicomraunicated  them  in  this  oue) ;  oi  (iii.) 
if  they  ordnined  for  money  {Apostol.  Cm.  iiii. ; 
Cmc.  Chaiad.  *.D.  451,  can.  ii.) ;  or  (iv.)  acconl- 
ing  to  a  late  Galilean  council  (Cone.  Jmnsic 
A.D.  441,  can.  iii.).  if  two  bishop  proumed  to 
consecrate  by  themselves,  whereupon  both  of 
them  were  to  be  deposed  ;  or  (r.)  according  to 
Pope  Innocent  I.  (Epat.  iiiii.  c.  4,  A.D.  Vtl 
K  417),  bishops  who  ordained  soldiers  were 
themselvei  to  be  deposed ;  or  (vi.)  if  they 
ordained  a  bisbup  into  a  see  already  full 
(Cono.  Chaked.  i.D.  451,  as  above)  ;  or  (vii.)  if 
they  ordained  any  that  had  been  biptiied  or 
reluptiied  or  ordained  by  heretica  (.4/w*.'. 
Can.  liviii.);  or  (viii.)  If  they  ordained  any  of 
their  own  nn  wort  by  kindred  (Jpost.  Cin.  Iiavi.); 
or  (ii.)  if  they  absented  theuuelves  from  tbeir 
"     '  ?ar  (Cone.  OjBjfciBlia. 
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onths),  a 


ice  when  duly  sum  mooed 
to  return  (Justinian,  Smtll.  vl.  c.  3;  tee  also 
below  under  ill.  1,  s.  it.).  (>.)  For  simonv, 
lee  SiHO^lr ;  or  (li.)  if  they  did  not  duly  enfon* 
discipline  [DibCiPLiHe];  or  (>il.)  if  they  lauglit 
to  create  a  bishopric  for  themselves  out  of  ambi- 
tion, either  in  a  place  where  there  had  been  none 
(Con^.  IbW.  XII.  A.D.  6BI,  «an.  iv. :  see  however 
belnw),  or  by  getting  royal  authority  to  divide  a 
province,  ao  as  to  erect  a  new  metropolis  ia  ii 
(Cone.  Chaloed.  a.d.  451,  can.  iii.).  And  yet 
further  (7),  bishops  were  liable  to  eicommonl- 
cation  as  well  as  deposition,  if  (1.)  they  received 
as  clergy  such  as  were  suspended  for  leaving 
their  own  diocese  (Ajna.  Can.  ivi. ;  Ome.  Cartkio. 
V.  A.D.  398,  can.  ilii.  &e.  &c);  or  (ii.)  if  they 
"  made  use  of  worldly  rulers  to  obtain  prefer- 
ment"  (-IpMf.  Can.  III.,  often  repeated);  or(iii.l 
it  being  rejected  by  a  diocese  to  which  they  have 
been  appointed,  they  move  sedition  in  auothei 
diocese  (Cuno.Jncyr.a.D.314,  can.  iviil.);&c  Ac 
(J.)  Lastly,  bishopi  were  liable  to  suspension  or 
other  less  censure,  (i.)  if  they  refused  to  attend 
the  Bvnod  when  summoned  (Cobc.  CurUou/.  V. 
A.D.  398,  can.  i.;  Arelat.  II.  a.d.  452,  can.  lii,; 
Tnnmon.  A.t).  536,  can.  vi.  &c.  Ik.)  ;  and  if  when 
summoned  to  meet  an  accuiatioD.  they  felled  to 
api>ear  even  to  a  third  aUmmons,  they  were  de- 
posed (Cone.  Chak.  A.D.  451,  Act.  xiT.) ;  or  (iL) 
if  they  unjustly  oppressed  any  part  of  their 
diocese,  in  which  case  the  African  Church  de- 
prived them  of  the  part  ao  oppressed  (St.  Aug. 
Epat.  cclii.);  &c.  &c. 

(B.)  The  authority  to  inflict  depoaition  wm 
the  provincial  synod  :  and  for  the  gradual  growth 
and  the  diflering  rules  of  appeal  from  that  tri- 
bunal, see  Appeal. 

Cone.   Chaktd.   can.   11  ij.   a.d.   451,   fvrbMa 
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degndation  of  •  bishop  to  the  rank  of  a  priest : 
be  mart  be  degraded  altogether  or  not  at  all. 
Aod  Cone.  Aniiock,  canons  xi.  xii.  A.D.  341,  forbids 
recoorse  to  the  emperor  to  reverse  a  sentence  of 
deposition  passed  by  a  synod.    [Degradation  ; 

OeDERiJ.] 

in.  From  the  appointment  and  the  removal 
of  a  bishop,  we  come  next  to  his  office,  as  bishop. 
Ami  here,  in  general,  the  conception  of  that  office 
—coDjisting  in,  1.  t^  tpx*^^>  a^<1>  ^*  ^^  Upo-' 
TCMir  (so  St.  Ignat.  interpoL  Ep.  ad  Smyrn, 
c  9)— was  plainly,  at  the  first,  that  of  a  ruler, 
not  autocratic,  but  (so  to  say)  constitutional, 
an-i  acting  always  in  concert  with  his  clergy 
and  people,  as  he  had  in  the  first  instance  been 
elected  by  them ;  and  of  a  chief  minister,  in  sub- 
oriinatioQ  to  whom,  for  the  sake  of  the  essential 
QDltY  of  the  Church,  all  Christian  sacraments 
aai  discipline  were  to  be  administered,  yet  not 
as  br  mere  delegates,  but  as  by  the  due  co- 
or<ntion  of  subordinate  officers,  each  having  his 
OTQ  place  and  function :  for  the  former  of  which 
p«t3ts  St.  Cyprian  is  the  primary  and  explicit 
vit&e^  and  no  less  so  St.  Ignatius  for  the  latter. 
Tli«  legal  powers  and  the  wealth  gradually  ac- 
<{mid  by  the  bishop,  the  weight  derived  from 
Ms  place  in  synods,  and  the  natural  increase  of 
th?  power  of  a  single  ruler  holding  office  for  life, 
ui  habitnally  administering  the  discipline  and 
the  property  of  his  diocese,  naturally  rendered 
the  essential  "monarchy"  of  the  episcopate  more 
afri  more  absolute,  from  Constantino  onwards, 
a»i  especially  under  Justinian;  while,  on  the 
ether  band,  the  bishops,  pari  passu,  became  also 
r>cTt  and  more  under  State  control,  especially  in 
the  Ea»t.  In  the  West,  and  fi*om  the  break  up 
cf  the  Roman  empire,  the  monopoly  in  the  hands 
«f  churchmen  of  knowledge  and  of  civilization; 
the  politicil  powers  thrown  (and  necessarily 
tifftwn)  into  the  hands  of  the  bishop,  the  unity 
of  the  Chnrch  of  all  the  separate  kingdoms,  and 
iti  relations  to  the  still  i-espected  imperatorial, 
i-»  well  as  to  the  pontifical,  infiuence  of  Rome, 
—to  which  no  doubt  might  be  added  at  the  first 
tatf  reyerence  for  the  priesthood  as  such  felt 
If  'jarharians,  and  especially  by  Germanic  peoples, 
B>-t  and  strengthened  by  the  Christian 'view  of 
th»  priestly  office, — gave  to  the  bishops  special 
*ei£:ht  as  the  leaders  of  the  Church  :  a  weight 
tif^ptionally  increased  in  Spain  by  the  elective 
p-iition  of  the  Visigoth  kings ;  but  qualified  both 
!t*re,  and  much  more  elsewhere,  especially  in 
IriKf,  by  the  right  of  nomination  of  bishopi 
^'iined  by  the  kings,  and  by  their  simoniacal 
iC'i  corrnpt  nse  of  it,  and  bv  the  assumption  on 
tie  part  of  the  State  of  a  full  right  of  making 
law?  for  the  Church.  But  to  proceed  to  details. 
And  btre — 

( 1.)  Of  the  SPIRITUAL  OFFICE  of  a  bishop,  as 
I'^rtaiQing  to  him  essentially  and  distinctively. 
And  of  this,  first  (a),  in  respect  to  his  own 
ci'-'cesc. 

(tt.)  I  The  power  of  ordination  belonged  to 
Whops  exclnsively.  They  were  the  organ  by 
^hir.ti  the  Church  was  enabled  to  perpetuate  the 
inini»try.  SUrting  with  the  fact,  that  no  one  is 
^■"keo  of  in  the  N.  T.  as  ordained  except  either 
-T  ^Apostle,  or  by  one  delegated  by  an  Apostle 
t*  this  «p«cial  office,  the  earliest  intimation  we 
ineet  with  is  the  statement  of  St.  Clem.  Rom., 
J^y  quoted,  which  draws  a  plain  distinction 
bttwwn  the  original  appointment  of  presbyter- 


bishops  and  deacons,  and  the  subsequent  pro- 
vision made  by  the  Apostles  of  an  order  of  men 
who  should  be  able  to  perpetuate  those  offices. 
When  next  the  subject  happens  to  be  mentioned, 
the  ordainers  are  assumed,  as  of  course,  to  be 
bishops,  and  the  question  is  only  of  their  requisite 
number  and  acts,  or  the  like ;  as  in  Can,  Apost.  i., 
'Ewio'tcowos  x^^poTOVfiffOof  ^h  iirnTK6ir<o»  8^o  4) 
rptvy,  and  can.  ii.  wptafiirtpos  ^h  iyhs  irt' 
aK6vov  x*iporo¥ti<r$09;  and  in  Cone,  Carthag.  111. 
A.D.  397,  can.  xlv.  **  Episcoptis  unus . . .  per  quem 
presbyteri  multi  constitui  possunt;"  and  IV, 
A.D.  398,  canons  ii.  Hi.  &c.,  which  is  the  classical 
passage  (so  to  call  it)  respecting  the  rites  of  or- 
dination, and  which  allows  presbyters  no  part- 
at  all  in  episcopal  consecration ;  and  in  presby- 
terial,  only  to  hold  their  hands  "  juxta  manum 
episcopi  super  caput  illius  "  (qui  ordinatur),  but 
**  episcopo  eum  benedicente  et  manum  super 
caput  ejus  tenente."  And  this  latter  practice 
(which  however  does  not  exist  in  the  Eastern 
church  [Denzinger],  although  supposed  to  be 
based  upon  1  Tim.  iv.  14)  appeai-s  to  be  alluded 
to  by  Firmilian  (in  St.  Cypr.  Epist.  Ixxv.), 
'^majores  natu  .  .  .  ordinandi  habent  potesta- 
tem."  Similar  assumptions  occur  in  Cone,  Nic, 
can.  xix.,  Antioch.  a.d.  341,  can.  ix.,  Chalccd. 
A.D.  451,  can.  ii.  &c.  &c. ;  and  in  Cone,  Sardic, 
A.D.  347,  can.  vi.,  'Eir/o'/cowoi  KaOta-r^  itftd' 
\ov<riu  *E'iriffK6irovs 'y  and  also  Pseudo-Dion. 
Areop.  Eccl,  Jiier,  v.  So  also,  not  affiiming; 
simply  but  assuming  the  fact,  St.  Jerome 
{Epist,  ad  Evangel.),  "  Quid  facit,  excepta  or- 
dinatione,  episcopus,  quod  presbyter  non  fa- 
cial ?"  and  St.  Chrys.  (Horn.  xiii.  in  1  Tin,), 
Ov  yap  8^  irpfcfivrtpoi  rhy  ivla-KOiroy  ix^^po- 
toyovy  (and  similarly,  Horn,  i.  in  Phiiipp.),  and 
(I/onu  xi.  in  1  Tim.  iii.  8),  T^  yap  xc(fM>T0i'/f 
fi6v^  (pi  MffKowot)  {^rtpfitfi-iixaat,  koI  ro^tp 
fi6yoy  HoKOvo'i  irXfoytKTfTy  rohs  irptafivTtpovs ; 
while  Epiphanius  {Ilaer,  Ixxv.),  expressly  affirm- 
ing what  at  length  Aerius  had  denied,  lays  down 
that  Uartpaf  yhp  yeyy^  (^  r&y  i-KiOK&irtDy 
Tif|if)  Tp  ^LkkXijoI^  4  Zk  (twv  irp€<rfivr4p<oy) 
irardpat  fi^  9vyafi4yTi  ytyy^y,  Jiiii  rfjs  rod  Aow- 
rpov  ira\iyytytfflas  riicva  ytyy^  So  again,  in 
actual  practice,  the  cases  of  Ischyras,  declared  to 
be  only  a  "  layman  "  by  an  Alexandrian  synod, 
A.D.  324  or  325  (Neale,  Hist,  of  East,  Ch., 
Alexandria,  vol.  i.  p.  135),  because  ordained 
presbvter  xnrh  KoWovBov  tov  irpt<rfivr4pov  ^ay- 
raaOiyros  im<rKoirf\v  (St.  Athanas.  Apol.  ii.  0pp. 
i.  p.  193,  ed.  1698),  and  of  certain  presbyters 
declared  to  be  laymen  for  the  like  reason  by 
Cone,  Sardic.  A.D.  347,  can.  xix. ;  while  the  much 
later  Council  of  Seville  {Cone.  Hispal.  II.  a.d.  619, 
can.  V.)  pronounced  certain  presbyterial  and  dia- 
conal  ordinations  void,  because,  although  the 
bishop  had  laid  his  hands  upon  the  candidates, 
a  presbyter,  the  bishop  being  blind,  **  illis  contra 
ecclesiasticum  ordincm  benedictionem  dedisse 
fertur."  The  one  and  only  distinct  assertion  of 
a  contrary  practice  upon  this  point,  and  this  too 
(even  had  it  been  trustworthy)  of  a  single  and 
exceptional  case,  is  that  of  Eutychius,  patriarch 
of  Alexandria,  a.d.  933-940,  born  a.d.  876,  who 
affirms  in  his  Origines,  that  in  Alexandria,  from 
the  beginning,  the  twelve  city  presbyters  not 
only  chose  the  Alexandrian  patriarch,  upon  a 
vacancy,  out  of  their  own  number,  but  also  by 
imposition  of  hands  and  benediction  created  him 
patriarch ;   and  that  this  lasted  down  to  the 
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triirchute  of  Alcinndev,  wbo  ma  at  ths 
ceae  Council,  Li.  down  to  about  A.D.  30S  or 
3 :  or,  in  other  words,  thaC  tbe  biibop,  in 
io»  time  ta  AleiondmD  aynod  dtpued  one 
lo  hud  receiTtd    p™bjt»rial  ardinatioii,  and 

Ihdt  very  ground,  rix.  lichjrEi,  was  himKlf 
laiued  b^  pr^byt«rft,  ^d  that  ill  hia  prede- 
«iii  had  been  ao  likewite.  Both  date,  and  the 
«rDal  evidenca  of  thia  sad  of  tnnaj  other 
aallr  grou  biunden  (ue  Peanon,  Vindic.  [gnat. 
XI.  a.  2,  pp.  '^70,  282  «q„  «d.  Churton),  maka 
Eychiiu'  •tatement  uaworthj  of  the  notice  it 
ce  attracted.  Aad  it  ii,  baiides,  an  obvioui 
rvenioa  of  the  fact  alleged  by  St.  Jeroma,  that 

to  the  time  (not  of  ths  patriarch  Aleiaader, 
t)of  lhepalrlnTch«H«raclaaandDionyiin»,rii. 

nprr  nnara  ei  m  eUttiun,  in  eicelsiori  loco 
locatum,  episcopom  nominabant ;"  aad  of  thA 
anger  practice  atill,  mentioaed  by  Liberatiu 
I  above  in  I.  1,  y).  That  there  were  biihopa 
lOKh  in  Egypt  to  conwcrit«  legit imateiy 
utychiui  also  affirming  that  thera  were  no 
lOTS  eicept  the  bisbop  of  Aleisndna  nntil 
X  190),  ii  evident  by  the  teitimonies  collecled 
Penrson  (aa  abore,  pp.  296,  hj.  :  there  were 
ive  a  handred  at  one  of  Bishop  Aleiander'a 
iDcils).  The  further  assertion  of  both  Am- 
HiaiterO'n  t'phti.  ir.  11)  and  of  the  author 
the  Qvaeit.  >•>  Vet.  tt  A'oi.  Tat.  ci.,  that  in 
fpt  "  presbyteri  coD^gnant  il  praeaens  non 
epiacopua,"  and  that  "  in  Aleiandria  et  per 
am  Aegyptum,  si  desit  epitcopoi,  consecrHt 
abyter,"  i>  ruled  tu  mean  eitber  the  con- 
iration  of  the  tucharitt  or  the  rite  of  cod' 
mation,  not  that  of  onJination,  whether  to 
)  episcopate  or  the  presbyterale,  1.  by  the 
:e  of  the  itatementa,  vii.  long  after  the  period 
sd  even  by  Sutyohiua,  and  much  more  that 
ned  in  St.  Jerome;  2.  by  the  meaning  of  the 
rd  ransi;iior< ;  3.  by  the  case  of  Ischyras, 
jra  mentioned,  which  is  conclusive.  Other 
Unces  of  alleged  preahvterial  ordinatjou  are 
her  "mere  misUkea"  (we  a  list  with  eipla- 
tiona  in  Bingh.  II.  iii.  7),  or  depend  upon  tlie 
umption  that  chorepitoopi  were  not  bishops, 
upon  a  misinterpretation  of  an  obicure  canon 
the  Council  of  Ancyra,  can.  liii.  [CuoSEfi- 
.Pi.]  The  early  Scotch  nnd  Irish  Churches,  in 
lich  the  presbyter-abbats  of  certain  monaa- 
iea  exercised  an  anomalous  jurisdiction,  never 
owed  presbyterial  ordination  (see  Adamnan 
V.  3.  di/umiw,  and  other  authoritiea,  in  Grub's 
,t.  of  Ch.  of  ScUt.  c  Ii.  vol.  i,  152-160).  That 
uihop  however  was  not  at  liberty  to  ordain 
rka  "  sine  conailio  clericorum  auomm,  ita  at 
inm  counirentium  et  testimoninm  quaernt" 
mc.  Carth.  IV.  cnn.  iiii.),  but  did  «o  "  com- 
lui  conailio"  (St.  Cvpr.  Epiii.  iiiviii.),  see 
ow  in  (...)  >.  Moreover,  he  wa.  Etrictly  for- 
den  lo  ordain  in  the  diocese  of  another  hisbop 
e   below,   (a.)  lii.),    or    indeed    in  any   way 

^0T(>llHWlO«O«^•■. 

'a.)  Ii.  Cimfinniitioa,  in  aceordanee  with  the 
imatlons  in  the  N.  T.  (Acta  viii.  IT.  ti>.  6\ 
lean  also,  when  lirat  mentioned,  as  the  olhca 
the  biahop  (Comlit.  Apoat.  iii.  16;  Pieudo- 
inya.  Ilieranh.  Eocl.  ii.  p.  254  ;  Coac.  Carthaij, 
A.D.  5no,  can.  iii.,  "  ut  chrisma,  Jic,  a  pres- 
taris  nan  fiaat").  But  (through  the  diUiculty 
always  aecuring  the  bishop'a  presence)  tho 
ictice  graduiilly  issued  in  »  wvcinnce  belivcen 


th*  t^o  3ct>,  of  impoaition  of  bands,  which  wis 
restricted  to  the  bishop  (St.  Cypr.  EpM.  luiii, ; 
Firmilian,  ap.  St.  Cypr.  Epitt.  Ixir. ;  Annn.  dt 
BapL  Hatr.  in  Appmd.  ad  B.  Cypr.  0pp.  ;  Cuv. 
Klibtnt.  a.D.  205,  cauona  iiiriii.  tlirii. ;  £a^b. 
If.  E.  vi.  43 ;  St.  Chrja.  Horn,  iviii.  in  Aei.  Apoil. 
g3;  St.  Jerome,  cant.  Lacif.  iv. ;  St.  Ambtus. 
He  Sacram.  iii.  2 ;  St.  Aug.  di  Trin.  iv.  26 ; 
Pope  Innoc  l.ad De-tut.  iii. ;  Gelaatoa,  Epitt. it.; 
Uo  H.  Epitt.  Ixxiiiii.;  Greg.  M.  Epitt.  iii.  9; 
Siricius,  Epitt.  t.  ad  Himtr. ;  Cone  ffitpal  IL 
A.D.  619,  can.  vii. ;  Cone.  Meld.  A.D.  845.  caa. 
iIt.);  and  of  anointing  with  the  coiu«raled 
chrism,  the  consecration  of  which  was  nl»  re- 
stricted to  the  biahop  (Cone  Cartluig.  111.  ^d. 
»97,  can.  iiivi.;  Tatet.  I.  a.I>.  400,  ou.  ii. ; 
Bi-acar.  II.  A.D.  563,  onn.  lii.,  and  lU.  A.t>.  572, 
can.  iv.;  Autitaiod.  a.d.  576,  can.  vL;  Airnniw. 
II.  A.D.  599,  can.  ii. ;  Pope  Innocent  I.  Epi$l.  L 
ad  /■ectat.  c  iii. ;  Leo  H.  Epitt.  liiiviii. ;  Gclaa. 
Epiit.  ix.).  and  to  the  bishop  of  the  diociH 
(Cone.  Carth.  IV.  a.D.  398,  can.  iiivi.;  lattas. 
1.  A.D.  442,  can.  iii.  &c  lit.);  but  the  actual 
application  of  it,  with  some  qutilicstioni  and  in 
certain  case*,  allowed  to  preabytert ;  >st.  if.  in 
the  Church  of  Borne,  there  being  a  double  anuiDi- 
'  ig,  that  of  the  forehead  waa  restricted  to  the 
■  I  Gaul,  a  lingle  anoint- 
n  the 


bishop,  the  1 


:nGaul,a 
irily  the  presbyter's 


biabop's  office,  and  only  in  his  abaencft.  as  at 
Alexandria  and  in  Egypt,  allowed  to  presbvters; 
but  in  Weit  and  Last  alike,  allowed  to  preabvten 
in  cases  of  urgency,  at  of  energumens  or  of  iba» 
at  the  point  of  death,  or  again  by  commissiaa 
fiom  their  bishop  (see  Eingh.  XII.  ii.  1-6).  Tb« 
Conatil.  Apotiul.  vii.  43,  44,  describe  the  practice 
of  the  3rd  or  4th  century,    [CowFiRMATio.-i.J 

(a.)  iii.  In  the  sdmioiitration  of  tacramcntt, 
the  bishop's  authority  waa  primary,  that  of  pret- 
bylera,  aiut  a  fortiori  of  deacons,  inbordinaie. 
St.  IgnaL  ad  Smi/ra.  viii. :  Oi*  i^ir  iari  x*^' 
ToB  imricixau  bBts  fiarrl{tif  ofr*  iTariF 
Tniiiy.  TertuU.  <j>  Bapt.  17 1  "  Dandi  (bap- 
tismum)  jua  quidem  babet  snmmna  sacerdos,  qui 
Fit  episcepus;  dehinc  preibyteri  et  diacoai;  nnu 
tamen  nna  epi>copi  aactoritate,  propter  licclesiae 
hsnorem ;  quo  lalvo,  salva  pa.x  est."  Hieron. 
coni.  luaf.  IV.:  "  Inde  venit  nt  (ine  jnssion. 
epiacopi  neque  presbyter  aeque  diaconos  jot  ha- 
beat  laptizandi."  St.  Ambros.  d4  Sacram.  iii.  1  ; 
"  Licet  presbyteri  fecerict,  tamen  exordium  mi- 
nisterii  a  summo  est  aacerdote.^'  Similar  statt- 
ments  are  numeroas  (bingh.  Lay  Bapt.  i.  §  2.iq.). 
So  e.  g.  Cone.  Elibent.  A.D.  305,  can.  liiTii_4f  my 
are  baptised  by  a  deacon,  "  episoopns  tts  per 
benedidionem  periitere  debebil,"  So  also  Cosr. 
Vem.  I.  A.D.  755,  can,  viii.,  forbids  pretbyten 
baptizing,  or  celebrating  mass,  "  sine  jusiiane 
episcopi."     Although  no  doubt  the  statement  uf 

indeed  perfectly  consistent  with  the  principle 
above  laid  down,  and  both  would  be  and  is  in 
like  case  the  Church's  rnle  oow.—tbat,  before 
the  Church  was  settled,  laymen  were  a]l«we<I 
"  evangeliiaie  et  bapllxare  et  Scriptnni  in 
ecclesia  eiplanare."  See  also  Van  Eapen,  Jur. 
Eccl.  Univ.,  Dt  Bapt.  c.  iiL  $  1 ;  and  Bingham 
on  Las  Bai'litm. 

(a.)  iv.  The  office  of  formal  prtaclung,  is  dia- 
linct  from  expobition  of  Scriptur*,  belonged  n]«a 
piopcrlv   to   bishop*.      So  e.g.    in   the  African 
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CTbnrch,  if  the  bishop  were  present,  until  the 
time  of  Su  Aognstin ;  who  was  the  first  African 
presbyter  that  preached  **  coram  episcopo,"  bat 
this,  ^'accepta  ah  episcopis  potestate'*  (Possid. 
r.  1^.  Ayg,  t.)l    So  also  in  Spain,  Cone,  Hispai,  U. 
A.D.  619,  can.  vii.    In  the  East  the  practice  was 
otherwise,  since  there  it  was  onlj  "  in  qnibDsdam 
Kcdssiii,  tacere  presbrteroa  et  praesentibns  epi- 
Hx>pis  non  loqui "  (Hieron.  ad  Nepot,  Epist.  ii.). 
Vet  there  also  the  pririlege  depended  on  the 
o>a^at  of  the  bishop,  and  was  taken  awaj  in 
Alexaodria  by  an  abeolnte  prohibition  :  npc<r/3i^ 
r</Mf  h  *hK^99hptl^  06  irfNNrofi<Aci  (Socrat.  y. 
'ii\  Sozom.  t.  17,  Vii.  19^  irom  the  time  of 
Arias.   In  Rome,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  asserted 
that  DO  bishop  {p6r%  6  iw'ur kotos  o6t9  iXXos  rif, 
idu  to  Sosom.  viu  19,  repeated  by  Cassiodoms, 
lu4.  Tripart.)  preached  at  all  until  Leo  the  Great 
(Thooussin,  IL  ill.  83,  §  5).   To  preach,  however, 
erery  Saoday,  was  reckoned  ordinarily  the  duty, 
aa  well  as  the  priTilege,  of  the  bishop ;  on  the 
ground  that  he  is  to  be  ZtZoKruths  =  apt  to  teach 
(&o  9pipos  iiZwrKoXuths  =  the  bishop's  throne,  in 
SL  Chrrs.  ffoni.  iu  in  Til.,  and  ii^lnfM  SiSairira- 
Xachf  =  the  bishop's  office,  in  St.  Cyril  Alex. 
E^<it,  ad  Monach,  in  Cone.  Epku,  Labbe,  UL  423 ; 
-^  Sozom.  riL  19,  M^ros  6  r^i  irt^AcMS  M' 
»9r9s  8t84^K(i, — and  St.  Ambros.  ds  Offic^  i.  1, 
"tpiscopi  proprium  munus  docere  populum"). 
Aixl  Ke  also  Origen,  Bom,  vi.  tin  LeviU   Vonc,  Lao-- 
iif:,  c  A.0. 366,  can.  six.,  and  Cone,  Valent,  A.D.  855, 
uo.  i^  take  the  practice  for  granted.    King  Gun- 
trun,  i.D.  585  {Edict,  confirm.  Cone,  Matisc,  IL), 
exhorts  bijthope  to  frequent  preaching ;  Charle- 
nupe  enjoins   their  having  suitable  homilies 
{^•jyit.l A.D.  813. c.  xiv.,  and  Cone,  Areiat,  can.  x., 
}!<jf*ird.  can.  XXV.,  and  Bhem.  canons  xiv.  xt., 
2il  vii  the  same  year),  and  deprives  bishops  of 
t£eir  tees  who  should  not  have  preached  b«fore 
A  tiled  day  {Monach,  S,  Qali,  i.  20);  Ludov.  Pius 
etiiuios  bishops  to  preach  either  in  person  or  by 
their  iican  {Capii,  i.  109) ;   and  Cone,  Ticin, 
A.D.  8o<\  can.  v.,  threatens  deposition  to  all 
b.^top*  who  did  not  preach  at  least  on  Sundays 
iGihblidsys.    Ethelred  also  in  England  enjoins 
bt>&ops  to  preach  {Laws,  vii.  19 ;  repeated  by 
<  jqU  Lve  xiri).    And  similarly  in  Spain,  Cane. 
lift.  XI.  A.0. 675,  can.  ii.    Bishops  are  also  en- 
/'Dei  by  Cono,  Twron,  IIL  A.D.  613,  can.  xvii., 
u  bare  homilies  about  the  Catholic  faith  and  a 
'ly  life,  and  to  cause  them  to  be  translated 
**  ia  nisticam  Romanam  linguam  aut  Theodiscam, 
)3o  fadlios  cuncti  poasint  intelligere,"  &c.    In 
^  >«  iiast,  the  Council  in  TruUo  (a.d.  691,  canons 
I'^-ix-X  while  deposing  bishops  who  preached 
".iUiile  their  own  dioceses  without  permission, 
^j'lins  all  bishops  to  preach  at  least  every  Sun- 
ur,  and  if  possible  every  day.    And  Balsamon, 
"D  can.  hiv.  of  the  same  council,  lays  down  the 
pradple,  that  "  to  teach  and  expound  belongs  by 
■^  yia«  grace  to  bishops  only,  and  so  to  those  to 
«a(ra  bishops  delegate  the  office."    It  is  assumed 
1^  be  the  bishop's  duty,  also,  in  Cod.  Theodos, 
^^  "I.  tit  il,  de  Efnsc.  1.  25 ;  and  also  lib.  ix. 
•'»•  xl  de  PoMit  L  16 ;  and  in  Cod.  Jutiin,  lib. 
ix.  tit  ail.  de  Crhn.  Sacrilegii,  L  1. 

("-)  r.  As  in  the  poiata  hitherto  mentioned, 
J'^  alv)  in  the  administration  of  disciplinej  the 
tfc-bop  took  the  lead ;  the  presbyters  (and  appa- 
^i^tly  in  some  cases  the  deacons)  held  their 
Foper  labordinate  place  under  him,  and  formed 
B»  ooTmdl     Bishop  and   presbytery  occur  to- 
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gether  passim  in  St.  Ignatius.  The  condemna* 
lions  of  Origen  (Pamphil.  Apol.  ad  Phot.  Cod. 
cxviii.),  of  Novatian  (Euseb.  ff.  E.  vi.  43),  of 
Paul  of  Samosata  {id,  vii.  28,  30^  of  Ko«tus 
(Epiphan.  Haer.  IviL  1),  of  Arius  at  Alexandria 
{id.  Ixix.  3 ;  and  see  Coteler.  ad  Constit.  Apoat, 
viii.  28),  proceeded  from  the  bishop,  or  bishops, 
but  with  presbyters,  the  wpttrfivrtptow  alone  in- 
deed being  mentioned  in  the  cose  of  NoCtus,  and 
deacons  as  well  as  presbyters  in  that  of  Arius. 
So  also  Pope  Siricius  in  the  cose  of  Jovinian, 
**  fiicto  presbyterio  "  (Siric.  Epist,  ii.,  the  deacons 
also  it  appears  concurring) ;  and  Synesius,  bishop 
of  Ptolemals,  in  that  of  Andronicus,  a  layman 
(Synes.  Epist.  Ivii.  Iviii.).  At  the  same  time, 
the  bishop  was  the  chief,  and  ordinarily  the  sole, 
judge  in  the  first  instance  in  cases  of  excommu- 
nication (**muci*o  episcopal  is"),  following  the 
authority  of  1  Tim.  r.  1,  19  (but  see  also  1  Cor. 
V.  4,  2  Cor.  ii.  10 :— so  St.  Cypr.  Epist.  xxxviii. 
xxxix.  Ixv.  iic. ;  ConcNicaen,  can.  v.;  Cone,  Carth, 
II.  ▲.D.  390,  can.  viiL ;  Cone.  Carthag.  IV.  a.d. 
398,  can.  Iv.;  Can.  Apoat.  xxxL;  Cone.  Epfuts. 
can.  v.;  Cone.  Agath.  a.d.  506,  can.  ii. ;  and 
countless  other  evidence — see  Exoommuni- 
cation);  subject  however  to  an  appeal  to  the 
synod  [Appeal]  :  although  hb  power  came  to  be 
limited  in  Africa  by  a  Carthag.  Council  (IL  a.d. 
390,  can,  x.),  by  the  requirement  of  twelve 
bishops  to  judge  a  bishop  (which  came  to  be  the 
traditional  canonical  number),  of  sU  to  judge  a 
presbyter,  and  of  three,  in  addition  to  the  ac- 
cused's own  diocesan,  to  try  a  deacon.  The  power 
of  formal  absolution  from  formal  sentence  is 
throughout  assumed  by  the  canons  to  be  in  such 
sense  in  the  bishop,  that  presbyters  could  only 
exercise  it  (apart  from  him)  in  cases  of  imminent 
danger  of  death,  unless  by  leave  of  the  bishop ; 
and  deacons  only  in  very  extreme  cases  indeed 
(Dion.  Alex,  in  Euseb.  B,  E.  vi.  44;  Cone.  Carth. 
IL  canons  ii.  iv.,and  IIL  can.  xxxiL ;  Cone.  Arausic. 
I.  A.D.  441,  can.  i. ;  Cone.  Epaon.  a.d.  517,  can. 
xtL  ;  &c  &c.).  St.  Cypr.  {Epist.  xiii.)  allows  a 
deacon  to  absolve,  only  if  neither  bishop  nor 
presbyter  can  be  had,  and  in  a  case  of  extreme 
urgency.  But  he  also  speaks  of  **  episcopus  et 
clerus"  as  both  uniting  in  the  solemn  act  of 
absolution  by  imposition  of  hands.  And  the  rule 
is  laid  down  fully  in  Cone.  Elibsrit.  A.D.  305, 
can.  xxxiL :  **  Apud  presbyterum . . .  placuit  agere 
poenitentiam  non  debere  sed  potius  apud  episco- 
pum :  cogente  tamen  infirmitate,  necesse  est 
presbyterum  communionem  praestare  debere,  et 
diaconum  si  et  jusserit  episcopus."  See  also  Mar- 
shall's Pmt/.  i>i9Ctp/.  pp.  91,  sq.;  and  Taylor's 
Episoop.A8aerted,%ZQ.  [Disoipune;  Penance.] 
See  idso  under  P£Nitentiar7,  Presbyter,  for 
the  rrpto'fi6r*pos  M  rfis  fitrayoias  (Socrat.  v. 
19X  and  the  like  delegates  of  this  part  of  the 
bishop's  office. 

.  This  authority  extended  over  tlie  whole  diocese 
and  all  its  members.  Exemptions,  as  of  monas- 
teries, from  episcopal  jurisdiction,  are  directly  in 
the  teeth  of  the  Counc.  of  Chalced.  canons  vii.  viii., 
of  Justinian's  law  {Cod.  i.  tit.  iii.  de  Episc,  1. 40X 
of  the  provincial  councils  oiOrleans^  I.  AJ>.  511, 
con.  XIX. ;  Cone.  Agath,  A.D.  506,  can.  xxxviii. ; 
Cone.  Jlerdens.  a.d.  546^  can.  iii. ;  &c.  The  well- 
known  case  of  Faustus  of  Lerins  and  his  bishop 
at  the  Council  of  Aries  in  a.d.  455,  was  an 
adjustment  of  rights  as  between  abbat  and 
bishop,  but   not  an  exemption  in   the  propet 
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DH  of  the  word  (<u  HallUn  aupcrRculIf 
llci).  The  earUest  i-«al  cnM  of  the  kind  appears 

belong  to  the  Sth  renlury,  when  Zachary, 
D.  750,  granted  ■  piivilege  to  Moate  Ciisino. 
ut  Dullius  juri  tubjaceat  niti  loliua  Roniiini 
luUficii "  (Mabill,  Act.  S.  Ord.  Be<HXt^  Sate.  iii. 

6■^3^  PreceJtntu  for  inch  eieoiptiom,  ai 
ranted  by  roj-al  authorilj-,  occur  in  th*  Fvrmuia* 
"Mnrcullhi.     [KiEMPTiOS ;   MOSKS.] 

(a.)  vi.  As  in  the  ipecial  subject  of  discipline, 
>  generally  in  the  aSkirs  of  the  diocese,  the 
ishop  hod  the  primary  ndministratiou  o(  them, 
ith  the  power  of  T«ta,  but  (ai  thronghout)  with 
je  counsel  and  consent  of  his  presbyters,  and 
f  the  diocese  at  Urge.  So  e.g.  St,  Cyprian, 
■penting  the  statement  over  and  over  again  in 

uta  sententia  gerere."  The  same  rule,  u  regards 
le  preibtters,  and  in  their  plnce  the  deacons,  is 
romioent  in  the  language  of  St.  Ignatius  in  the 
irliest  time.  And  the  "  eonseaans  presby- 
trorum"  a  likened  by  St.  Jeremy  to  the 
Ishop'i  "  senate,"  and  by  Origen  and  others  to 
^tfiou\)|  'E-nMiir/at,  and  by  St.  Chrysostom  and 
ynesius  to  the  Sanhedrim  („uv4tp>of).  That 
reahyters  also  shared  in  diocesan  synods,  "ad- 
UnlibusdiaconiK,">eeCouNC[[,  Synod.  On  the 
ther  hand,  fiqlir  Sviv  7*^111  reu  iruriirou 
Caac.  Zflodie.  can.  Ivii.)  is  repealed  so  eniliessly 
y  council),  and  asserted  by  church  writers,  as 
)  make  it  needless  to  mnltiply  quotations,  im- 
eratorlal  legislation,  in  conferring  special  powers 
pon  bishops,  tended  hirgcty  to  increase  episcopal 
uthority.  Yet  prorincial  eynods  of  presbyter 
ind  of  abb.iU)  still  continued,  thtvughout.  down 
J  CarloTinijian  times,  [Councilj  Skmod.]  And 
iniiot  iH.dt  la  Civ.  ea  France,  Lepon  15)  joins 
rieats  with  Mshops  as  the  really  guverniug  body 
f  the  Church  in  the  earlier  Franklsh  period. 
1  the  particular  matters  of  creedi,  litui^ics, 
nd  church  worship  generally,  the  bbhop  is  '- 
iferred  to  have  had  authority  to  regulate 
etermiue  alt  questions,  partly  as  being  ■  nat 
orliou  of  his  office,  partly  from  the  fact,  thi 
nessentials,  even  the  cree<1s,  much  more  li 
ical  points,  varied  in  various  dioceses, 
odefined   but    obvious    limits.      And   si 

utTdfi.,    nt   .i«o>Ml'ot   "B   Mfrxi    for' 
wn  Church  while  still  a  presbyter,  of  wl 
lusebius  his   bishop  snnclion«d    the   use. 
LUgustin   (Epiat.   86,   ad   Casvlan.)  asiuoit 
ike  power  in  the  bishop  to  appoint  fasting  days 
ir  his  own  diocese.     And  the  like  is  implied  in 
he  tnidition,  that  St.  Ignatius  introduced 
hoDs   and   daiologies    into   his    own    ch 
Ousiod.  Hill.  Tripartit.  x.  9).    So    Proclus  of 
lonstoDtlDople,  A.D.  4:)4-t4T,    is  said   to 
itroduced  the  Trisagion  into  that  Church. 
iHs  the  bishop's  oSice  also  to  consecrate  chui 
ndc*meteries[Cm'ttCH,CEilBTERv]:  mentioned 
s  early  as  ICuseb.  //.  E.  i.  3,  'EYaoitfv'  Umiu 

.  .  ffaJ  Tiiy  ipti  rtonayHr  wpoatumiflt 
pimtt,  imaKimiiv  re  't1  tavti  avnkfit 
(a.)  vii.  yaii^rtim  of  his  diocese  was, , 
ither  a  duty  following  as  a  matter  of  course  from 

Inshop's  olhce,  than  a  legal  and  canonical  obliga- 
lon:  see  St,  Alhanas.  ApoL  ii,  §  74;  St.  Chrys. 
lorn.  i.  In  E/M.  ad  Titam  lintKi^ui);  Snip. 
itter.  Dw/,ii.  (of  St.  Martin);  St.  Aug.  £>Mi(.vi. 
>|.p.  ii.  1*4 ;  Oreg.  Tur.  H.  E.  \.  5,  and  De  Olor. 


Confen.  lii.  cvi. ;  St.  Greg.  H.  Dial.  Hi.  38,  ke.: 
and  we  also  under  ChOrEfiScOPi,  and  lit^ 
tein^f  or  VisrrATOR.  Accordingly,  no  canons  at 
lint  defined  or  enforced  the  duty.  But  in  conrv 
of  time,  so  soon  as  canons  came  to  be  made  upoo 
the  subject,  the  bishop  becamt  '         '  '       -  -■  ■ 


>   Basil 


rrallj-lo 


and  to 


ter  discipline,  ai 
e :  St.  fionif.  Episl.  lii 
n^.  A.D.  516,  can.  riii.;  Omc.  Brtaar.  111. 
i72,  can.  i.;  Com.  ToW.  IV.  A.D.  633,  on. 
.;  Cd«c.  Tolet.  VII.  A.D.  64S,  can.  iv-i 
Com.  Liptia.  A.D.  743  (i.  e.  St.  Bonibce.  us  above); 

81S,  can.  ivii;  Cnpil.  Car.  H.  lib.  vii,  cc  94,  96, 
365,  A.D.  769,  813,  Ic 
.)  Tiii.  Further(i).it  was  the  bishop's  ottlce 
lue  lettm  of  credence  to  any  membem  of  Ilu 
!se,  which  alone  enabled  them  to  commo- 
«  in  other  chuKhes ;  sc.  littrrae  format'ie.  01 
licae,  Sk.  So,  Can.  Apoil.  iiiii.,  no  straoger 
)p  or  clergy  were  to  he  received  inu  avart- 
r ;  Cone.  Laodic.  a.d,  366,  can.  xli.,  Ov  Itr 
ritir  1)  K\ripiiil 


i  Cane. 


ttiXlt.   A 


■.  341,  c 


...     iitUxtir»airii  (inii:  CoKC. 

Cartiag.  I.  A.D.  348,  can.  vii.,  "  Clericui  rel  laicni 
noD  commnnicet  in  aliena  plebe  sine  litteris  epi- 
■copi  aui."  So  also  Ojac,  Militit.  A.D.  402,  an.  11. 
("formatam  ah  episcopoaccipiat");  Qxic-AgaA. 
A.D.  506,  can.   Iii.,  and  repeated  Cone.  i}aim. 

but,  in  each  cas>,  o(  the  clergy,  who  should  travel 
from  home.  And  theCouncils  of  Ailes  (a.d.  314. 
cm.  ix.)  and  of  Eliheris  (a.d.  305,  can.  iiv.) 
forbid  "  confessors "  to  give  such  letters,  and 
oi-der  those  who  haVe  them  to  procure  fresh 
"communioatoriae"  from  the  bishop.  TheCoun- 
cil  of  Antioch,  A.D,  341,  can.  viii.,  permits  cAi*^ 
epiacopi  iiSirBi  ilpnnnlu,  but  forbids  presbyters 
doing  so;  nnd  the  Council  of  Eliberis  (A.D.  30.% 
can.  lixii.)  prohibits  the  worse  abase  of  the 
wives  (apparently  of  bishops)  giring  and  receiv- 
ing such  "  pacificae."  These  letters,  accorfinj; 
to  their  purpose,  were  called  "  commendatitLie  " 
(of  credence,  or  recommendation),  ■■p.cificae" 
(also  "  ecclesiaslicae  "  or  "  ciinoniiae,"  of  com- 
■     ■  "  limiasoriae"  (iroAuTiitdi,  KvfTD. 

ijjjticnco!,  or  "ooneessoriae");  see 
QmrT  Trull,  can.  ivii.   (not    necessary    or 


granted,  I 


e  modern  letters 


ibtaiu   leave    to   do  so— but    c 

'  are  to  be  distinguished  from  tl 
ft  "  lihelli  "  given  by  martyrs 
ng  a  persecution  to  those  wh<i 
■.  Chalced.  A,D.  451,  can.  li.,  on 


only  to 


e  poor 


and  ii 


■tng  for 
member?:  as  in  cammuntcatin^ 
KSfses.  So,  e.g.  St.  Clement  ot 
1  the  Corinthinn  Ctiorch.  as  sfwak- 
lurch  of  Rome,  of  which  he  was 
s  spoken  of  by  Rermas  Pfutor 
s  oniuially  communicating  with 
ither  dioceses.     It  is  needless    I« 
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(a.)  it.  The  inctnne  and  ofifbringt  of  the 
Chnrch,  and  its  alms,  were  likewise,  in  the  first 
iiistince,  ander  the  disposition  of  the  bishop,  to 
be  dispensed  either  by  himself  or  by  his  proper 
uificers  ((«e  ALIENATION  OF  Church  Pro- 
PERTT,  Aims,  Abchdeaoox,  Deacon,  Oeco- 
\oxrs);  and  this  upon,  the  groand  of  Acts  iv. ' 
35,  37,  V.  2,  1  Cor.  xvi.  3,  4 ;  but  with  the ' 
freoerai  oonsent  of  bis  presbyters,  as  Acts  zi.  30. 
T^  rqi  *EKKK9vleu .  .  .  9ioiKfiaBai  xpotr^irci  fi^rk 
tfiivitts  fcol  ^owias  rov  iwuTK&irov  (^Conc,  An- 
^o  4.  A.D.  341,  can.  xxiv.,  and  see  can.  xxv.}. 
And  CoAc.  Gangr,  (A.D.  325,  canons  rii.  and  riii.) 
\fXiU  an  aoatbema  on  those  who  intermeddle  with 
church  property,  ira^  yvdfitiy  (or  waptKrhs) 
rov  IntrKimov  ^  rov  iyiCfx*^P^<^f^^*'ov  rh  roiavrcu 
Sg  Call.  Apost*  zxzTii. :  Udyrotv  rSv  iKKXriciaa' 
rucmr  wpajfidTwv  6  itriffKoTOS  ixirv  t^v  ^poP' 
ri^  ffol  itoucfhtt  abrh  &s  Btov  i^opuirros*  And 
50  alM)  ii.  can.  xL  ;  and  at  length,  Omstit,  Apostol, 
li.  25.  And  St.  Cypr.  {EpisU  xxxriii.  al.  xli.), 
"  Episcopo  dispensant^."  And  St.  Hieron.  ad 
Skp-A.  lufHst,  xxxir.,  "  Sciat  episcopus,  cui  com- 
mi!«3  est  Lcclesia,  quern  dispensationi  pauperum 
curaeijue  praeficlat."  And  Possid.  in  V,  S,  Aug, 
But  Cone  Antioch.  (as  aboTe,  can.  xx7.)  forbids 
tde  bishop  from  dealing  with  church  revenues, 

nivvr.  and  orders  him  tbSvvas  waptxtty  t^  (tv* 

^«8y  T^s  irapxiaS'  And  Can.  Apost.  xxxix.  al.  xl. 

biii  him  keep  his  own  goods  and  those  of  the 

rharch  distinct,  so  that  f<rru  ^oycpa  rk  tHiOr  rod 

(Wk^ov  Tpdyiiortk  (cl  yt  ■  icoi  iSut  ^x^')  '^^'^ 

^tfia  rk  jcvpuucdi,  ic.r A.    And  Cone.  Carth.  IV. 

A.D.  398,  can.  zxxil.,  **  Irrita  erit  donatio  episco- 

pcmm  Tel  yeoditio  yel  commutatio  rei  eccle- 

»isticae,  absque    conniventia    et    subscriptione 

cUricomm."    Compare  also  the  established  ex- 

eeptiooal  cases  wherein  church  plate,  &c.,  might 

l«  sold,  Ti2.  for  redeeming  captives  (as  St.  Am- 

brnrie,  die  Offic.  ii.  28 ;  Acacius  of  Amida,  in  So- 

rrau  rii.  21 ;  Deograttas  of  Carthage,  in  Victor 

L'ticdle  PerKC.  Vandai,  i. ;  St.  Augustin  [Possid. 

ia  I'.  S.  Aug.  24] ),  or  feeding  people  in  case  of 

famine  (as  St.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  in  Theodoret. 

ii.  27,  and  Sozom.  iy.  2^);  in  which,  as  in  other 

(^ies  of  real   necessity,   the   bishop  allowably 

disposed  of  the  property,  but  with  the  consent 

(>(  the  primate  ^  cum   statuto  numero  episco- 

I»>niin "  {Cone.  Carth.  V.  a.d.  398,  can.  iv.),  or 

**  Apttd  daos  vel  tres  comprovinciales  vel  vicinos 

epiacopos'*  (Omc.  Agath.  A.D.  506,    can.  vii.); 

which  last  canon,  however,  permits  the  bishop  by 

himself  to  dispose  of  *^  terrulae  aut  vineolae  exiguae 

^tit  ecclesiae  minus  utiles,"  &c.  (can.  xlv.) :  and 

tW.  Epaon,  a.d.  517,  can.  xii.,  requires  the  "con- 

b'icDtia  metropolitan! "  to  a  like  sale.  Councils  of 

'^rl-'aas,  III.  and  IV.  a.d.  538,  541,  repeat  like 

ni!».    And  in  Spain,  Cone.  Hispal.  II.  a.d.  619, 

c«»>Q5  ix.  and  xlix.,  and  Tokt.  IV.  a.d.  633,  can. 

ilviii.,  and  the  Capit.  of  Martin  of  Braga;  in 

'^ily,  the  letters  of  Gregory  the  Great,  and  Cone, 

/.cw.  VI.  under  Svmmachus,  A.D.  504 ;  and  in 

the  Eajt,  JustinUn  (A'oc<r//.  123,  c.  23,  131,  c  11), 

«>^w  a  liite  system.    This  general  rule,  however, 

h^ld  good  only  so  long  as  the  church  goods  oj' 

«dch  diocese  formed  a  common  fund.     After  the 

appropriation  of  special  incomes  to  special  officers 

^  to  particular  parishes,  the  bishop  of  course 

««Med  to  have  control  over  more  than  his  own 

^hare,  except  over    alma  and   general    contri- 

tatioos,  and  in  like  cases  (sec    TiTHt:s) ;   un- 


less so  far  as  he  still  retained  the  power  of 
appointing  clergy  and  ordaining  them  to  parti* 
cular  benefices.  The  era  of  such  limitation  may 
be  taken  to  be  the  Cone.  Trosleian.  (Troli^ 
near  Soissons),  a.d.  909,  can.  vi. ;  the  old 
rule  lineering  still  during  the  time  of  Charle** 
magne  (see  Thomassin,  III.  i.  8).  About  600/. 
a  year  is  Gibbon's  estimate  of  an  average  /spiscopal 
revenue  in  the  time  of  Justinian ;  the  valuation 
fluctuating  at  the  time  from  2  pounds  of  gold 
to  30  (Justin.  NotmU.  123,  c.  3> 

(a.)  z.  The  bishop  also  appears,  in  the  fii*st 
instance,  to  have  so  taken  charge  of  his  whole 
diocese,  as  that,  the  diocesan  city  being  served 
by  clergy  of  his  own  ordaining,  the  country 
districts  were  served  from  the  city  by  clergy 
at  his  appointment,  although  with  counsel  and 
consent  of  both  presbyters  and  laity.  The  dio- 
cese  was  in  fact  one  parish,  there  being  no  such 
thing  as  a  parish  in  the  modern  sense.  And  this 
original  condition  of  things  gradually  settled  into 
rule,  as  follows : — 1.  That  no  clergyman  could 
migrate  to,  or  be  ordained  to  a  higher  order  in, 
another  diocese  than  that  in  which  he  had  been 
born  and  ordained,  or  (if  this  involved  two  dio- 
ceses) in  which  he  had  been  ordained,  without 
the  express  leave  of  the  bishop  who  had  ordained 
him :  the  presbyters  being  bound  to  the  bishop 
who  had  ordained  them,  as  he  in  turn  was  bound 
to  support  them  if  in  need.  See  Clebgy>  Lit- 
TERAE  DmissoiaAE,  Presbyter.  An  exception 
however  came  to  exist  in  fsivour  of  the  bishop  of 
Carthage,  in  relation  to  Africa,  "  ut  soli  ecclesiae 
Carthaginis  liceat  alienum  clericum  ordinare" 
(Ferrand.  Breviar.  c  230).  i^»  That  no  dergyman, 
when  benefices  came  to  exist,  could  resign  his 
benefice,  or  remove  to  another,  within  the  parti- 
cular diocese,  without  his  bishop's  consent.  Cone, 
Carth.  IV,  A.D.  398,  can.  xxvii.,  probably  refers  to 
different  dioceses, — "  Inferioris  gradus  sacerdotes 
vel  alii  clerici  concessione  suorum  episooporum 
possunt  ad  alias  ecclesias  transmigrare."  But  in 
later  times.  Cone.  Remans.  a.d.  813,  can.  xx.,  Cone, 
Turon.  A.D.  813,  can.  xiv.,  and  Cone,  Namnei.  can. 
xW.,  are  express,  "  De  titulo  minori  ad  majorem 
migrare  nulli  presbytero  licitum  est ;"  and  are 
confirmed  by  Charlemagne,  Capit.  lib.  vi.  c.  197, — 
**Nullus  presbyter  creditam  sibi  ecclesiam  sine 
consensu  sui  episcopi  derelinquat  et  laicorum 
suasione  ad  aliam  ti*anseat  ;*'  and  see  also  lib.  vi. 
c.  85,  lib.  vii.  c.  73.  But,  at  the  same  time,  the 
bishop  could  not  remove  or  eject  a  clergyman 
against  his  will  or  at  his  own  pleasure,  the  rule, 
coming  to  be  that  three  bishops  were  required 
to  judge  a  deacon,  and  six  a  presbyter,  including 
their  own  diocesan,  with  an  appeal  to  the  pro- 
vincial synod :  see  Appeal,  Deacon,  Presbyter, 
Synod.  3.  That  the  bishop  as  a  rule  collated 
to  all  benefices  within  his  diocese,  conferring,  by 
ordination  to  a  particular  "  title,"  the  spiritual 
jurisdiction,  which  drew  with  it  the  temporal 
endowments  (see  Bingh.  IX.  viii.  5,  6 ;  Thomassin, 
II.  i.  33-35).  But,  4.  that  the  right  of  nomi- 
nating to  a  church  in  another's  diocese  was 
granted,  as  time  went  on,  to  a  bishop  who  had 
founded  that  church  (and  apparently  to  his  sue-  , 
cessors,  on  the  assumption  that  he  founded  it  out 
of  chtu'ch  property),  in  the  West  {Cone,  Arausic.  I. 
A.D.  441,  can.  x.) ;  and  in  the  East  from  Justinian, 
and  ultimately  in  the  West  likewise  (e.  g.  Cone. 
Tolei.  IX.  A.D.  655,  can.  ii. ;  Cone.  Franeof.  A.D. 
794,  can.  liv.),  to  laymen  also  in  like  position; 
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id  in  both  Eait  ud  Wat,  hj  th«  tlnw  oF  Jm- 
>Un  iDd  of  Chu1«mign«  mpectlnlv,  to  ktogi, 
J)lc>,  and  othfr  Ufmen.  without  bdj  iQ'  ' 
vand  :   altbongh  th«  rigbt  of  tb«    buhop 

'i«  picKiitce  was  lit,  and 


l.nfi^   < 


1  aUll,  < 


of  noblemeu'i   eluiplains.    FaTtbcr, 


o  tb« 


raqQUtfl "  (tfviH^f  iri)  of  th«  nobJ 
LO  "commind"  (nixtwii)  of  tin  emptror,  in 
iking  such  prsMDtstiani  (^Kootll.  3,  in  Praef, 
id  c.  2) :  md,  2.  ia  ibe  West,  tb«  Council  of  Aries, 
I.  *.D.  813,  cm.  iT.,  command*,  "  nt  laici  prei 
rt«ro9  abuquc  Jndicio  proprK  epiacopi  nos  eji 
ant  de  cccleifii  nee  olioa  Iminltterc  prai 
imHit ;"  and  tbt Conacil  of  Tonrt,  III.  a.d.  Bi; 
in.  IT.,  "  Interdicenduni  videtur  cl»rici«  sir 
icin  ne  ijuis  cuilibst  prMbytero  praemmat  dai 

bile,  00  th«  other  hand,  botb  Charlem)4;QC  an 
laia  the  Pioui  gnanl  tha  la;  tide  of  tbo  ijaet 
on  bf  enacting,  "  Si  laici  clerico)  probabili 
tae  et  doclrinae  epiHopii  conMenndos  «ai>qoe 
ecc1»ii>  conitituendoi  obtaleriot,  nulla  qna- 

ct  them,  then,  "dUigeai  examinatio  et  erideni 
.tio.DeacandHlDm  geneTetur.maDileatumraciat" 
^.apil.  lib.  T.  c.  1TB,  and  Lud.  PU  Cajat.  in 
mo.  QaS,  II.  430):  an  enactment  repeated  by 
iric.  Farii.  A.D.  829,  can.  iiii.  See  alio  <7onc. 
ODk  A.D.  826  and  8S3,  can,  iii.  The  right  of 
■esentation  to  »uch  a  benefice, by  lapse,  aa  di 
ilring  upon  the  bishop,  is  not  traced  by  Thi 
auin  (II.  i.  31,  %  a)  higher  lliaa  the  time  < 
incmar.    The  consent  of  tlie  I'burch,  neceuxr 

tha  time  of  St.  Crprian  to  the  ordlnntioa  of 
■eabyler,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  require 

that  of  a  deacon — "dinconi  ab  episcopis  liunt 
it.  Cjrpr.    F.pid.  liv.)— nnd  a  fortiori   not   i 
e  oaae  of  minor  orders. 
(b.)  li.  The  bishop  became   also   a  judfie  o 

L  the  gronnd  of  I  Cor.  vi.  4:  aecesurily,  hon 
er,  by  consent  only  of  both  parties,  and  by  a 
ithorily  YolBntnrilv  conceded  to  biro  ;  an  offic 


inu'ed  » 
istin;  lilting  on 
tiich,  and  for  other 
45-53.     See  also  nndi 
nferrcd  bj  the  State, 


(n.)  ill.  All  these  powers  belonged  to  a  bishnp 
lely  in  relntion  to  hii  own  diocese.  Beyond 
at  diocese— not  to  discaii  here,  I.  the  autliorltr 

■ynods,  or,  2.  the  gmdunl  gi-owth  oF  the 
fees  of  archbishop,  primate,  metropolitan, 
nrch,  patriarch  (lor  which  tee  the  tevernl 
ticlei)— -each  bishop  had  no  right  to  interfere, 
cept  Doder  clrcanistancet  (such  as  the  ]>re- 
lence  of  schism  or  heresy,  or  of  persecution, 

the  like)  which  would  obriooaly  conttitule  a 
cesslty  superseding' law.      So,  e.g.  St.  Atha- 

icese,  M  he  relorned  from  eiile  (Socrat.  ii.  24). 
id  similarly  Eusebius  of  Samosata,  in  the  Arlan 
rseculion  under  Valens  (Theodoret,  i».  13,  T.  4). 
id  Epiphaniui  likewise  In  Palestine;  defending 
t  act  CD  the  ground  that,  although  each  bishop 
d  bii  own  diiicese,  "et  Demo  super  allennm 
nisnram  eilendilur,  tnineu  pTHEponitur  om- 
DuB  caritas  Chriitl"  {Epitl.  ad  Joon.  Hietot. 
.p.  11.  31-2).    Com|>are  hI»  the  letters  of  Cle- 


BMSt  of  Boma  to  tha  Corinthlana,  and  of  DioByrim 
of  Corinth  (mttoAinil  ^httsAoI)  to  tha  Lace- 
daemonians, and  to  the  Athenians,  and  many 
others  (Easeb.  H.  E.  W.  33);  and  St.  Crpriu't 
interference  la  Spain  in  the  cavw  of  HaKial  and 
Budlidet,  and  in  Gaul  in  that  of  Uarcian.  And 
are  Do  Pin,  dt  A«tiq.  Ecci.  Ditcipl.  pp.  141,  iq. 
Sill),  the  rule  was— 

(a.)  lilL  A  single  bishop  to  each  diocese,  and 
a  aingla  diocese  to  each  bishop.  "  Unns  ia 
Ecclasia  ad  tempua  sacerdM,"  is  St.  Cyprian's 
dlctom  i^Epitt.  Iii.  al.  It,).  And  St.  Jerome. 
"  Singnli  Eccleslarnm  epiioopi,  smgall  arcfal- 
presbyteri,  be.  In  nsTi  onus  gnbemator,  ia 
domo  nnns  domlnna  "  {Epiit.  ad  Aiutic,  and  re- 
peatedly). And  stmilnrly  St.  Hilar.  Dtae.  (ra 
f/iU.  i.  1,  m  1  Cor.  ill.  29,  4c).  And  Socrfll.  rt. 
22 ;  Soiom.  ir.  15  ;  Theodoret,  ii.  IT  (efi  9tbi.  tit 
XpHjTii,  ill  hrlvitawas),  and  iii.  4;  and,  above 
■11,  Gmc.  Sicaen.  A.D.  325,  can.  viii.  Ac  Ac.  lie. 
And  to  tha  same  effect  the  nomerooa  eanans  for- 
bidding  the  lutrosioD  of  any  one  into  a  dioceae  aa 
bishop  dnring  the  lifetime  of  the  bishop  of  that 
dioceae,  nnleas  the  latter  had  either  freely  re- 
aigned  or  been  lawfully  depnaed.  Tha  aeeming 
eiceptiona  to  this,  indeed,  prure  the  mle.  Merely 
aa  a  temporary  eipedient,  in  order  to  besl  a 
schism,  the  Catholic  bishops  in  Africa  oSered  to 
share  their  sees  with  the  Donatiit  biahopi  (CoUof. 
Cariiaij.  1  die  c  ivi.  in  Labbe,  ii.  1352);  a>  He- 
letlua  long  before  bad  proposed  to  Paalinus  at 
Acitioch  to  put  the  Qospela  on  the  episcopal 
throDO  while  they  two  should  sit  on  either  aide 
as  joint  bishops  (Theodoret,  T.  3)  :  the  proposal 
dropping  to  the  ground  in  both  cases.  Sec  also 
what  la  said  abore  ef  coadjutors;  and  the  conjee- 
tui^,  not  however  solidly  grounded,  of  Hammond 
nnd  others,  respecting  two  joint  bishops,  respec- 
tiTely  for  Jews  and  Gentiles,  Id  tome  cities  in 
Apoatolic  timea  (aee  Bingh.  II.  xili.  3).  It  miist  be 
added,  however,  that  Epiphaniiu  (ffoar.  livHL  6) 
does  say  that  Alexandria  nerer  had  two  bishops, 
a)  oJ  EXAa  vifAeii.  On  tha  other  tide,  two  tees 
to  one  bishop  was  equally  against  all  mle.  The 
leit,  "  Uniut  uiorls  Tlrum,"  asTS  the  Dv  Dign. 
Sacerd.  (c.  It.  inter  0pp.  S.  AmhrOE.),    ••  si  ad 


iscendlmi 


ihibete) 


uaa   usurpare    Ecclesias 

g.  Hincmar,  work  the  same  thought  w 

greater  rehemeuce,  and   loudly  iuTeigh 

iritual  adultery.     And  apart  from  tbis  eiaiiea 

ew,  the  canon  of  Chalcedon,  whidi*  forbids  a 

ergymau  being  inscribed  upon  the  roll  of  two 

xeta,  waa  (very  reaaonably)  held    to  include 

E>hopa,     The  eiceptional  casei  indeed  of  Intfr- 

wniore*,  and  of  the  temporary  "rammendatioD" 

of  a  diocese   to  a  neighbouring  bishop  [Ikter- 

VEHTOREI,  C0HHEKDA3,  ocour,  the  former  in  the 

early  African  Church,  the  latter  aa  early  at  St. 

ohrose himself  (£/iij(.iliT.).    And  a  ciia«  occurs 

St.  Basil  the  Great's  letters  (290  and   292). 

where  a  proTinclnl  synod,  under  urgent  neeaaaitT, 

tion  (j)>  T^t  oWayaiJiLt  kmyiain),  allowed 
hop,  promoted  to  the  metropolitan  aee  of 
mia,  to  retain  his  previous  see  of  Colonia. 
And  Gregory  the  Great  in  lereral  cas«  joined 
her  in  Italy  rulued  or  imporeriahcd  or  de- 
populated sees.  St,  Medcird  also,  in  532.  united 
'.he  seetof  Noron  andToumay,  upon  th«  orgencj 
if  hii  metronolitan  and  comprorincial  bi^opa. 
ind  of  the  king,  oobles,  and  people  (Snj-ioa,  in 
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r.  S.  Med.  Jan.  8%  Bat  plnralitiei,  in  the  Muse 
of  two  or  morr  preWously  independent  bishoprics 
held  together  for  merelj  personal  reasons,  do  not 
se^m  to  hare  crept  in  nntil  earlr  Carloyin^n 
times ;  when,  e.  g^  Hugh,  son  of  Drogo,  became 
archbbibop  of  Houen,  A.D,  722,  and  added  thereto 
sabseqaentljr  the  sees  of  Paris  and  Bayenz,  besides 
the  abbep  of  Jumieges  and  Fontanelles  (^Chron, 
Gemmetic^  for  no  other  apparent  reason  than  that 
ti«  was  nephew  of  Pipin  the  Elder.  In  England, 
the  first  case  was  that  of  St.  Dunstan,  who  held 
Worcester  and  London  together,  in  order  no  doubt 
to  further  bis  monastic  schemes,  ▲.D.  957-960. 
AqiI  this  tt  followed  bj  the  well-known  series  of 
archbisbops  of  York  who  were  also  bishops  of 
Worcester,  from  972  to  1023 ;  and  this,  again, 
by  the  anion  of  the  same  unfortunate  see  of  Wor- 
L^iter  to  that  of  Crediton  in  the  episcopate  of 
LiTJng,  1027-1046.  The  union  of  other  prefer- 
ment, as  of  deaneries  or  abbeys,  to  bishoprics, 
be^  mnch  about  the  like  period,  when  circum- 
stuces  tempted  to  it.  And  for  two  abbeys  held 
together,  see  Abbat.  The  apparent  exception  of 
the  proTince  of  Europa  in  Thrace  in  earlier  times, 
is  vhich  two  bishops  were  allowed  upon  their 
OTQ  petition  by  the  Council  of  Ephesns  (a.d.  431, 
Act  xiL  sub  finem)  to  hold  each  two,  and  in  one 
eue  more,  bishoprics  together,  on  the  ground  that 
those  bishoprics  had  always  been  held  together, 
brin|p&  OS  rather  to  the  previous  enquiry  respect- 
ioe  the  size  of  dioceses,  and  whether  necessarily 
limited  to  one  city  and  its  dependent  country, 
aad  if  ao,  of  what  size  the  city  must  be. 

(a.)  xiv.  And  here,  there  being  no  principle 
iarolrcd  beyond  that  of  suitableness  in  each  case 
to  the  pBTticular  locality,  and  the  original  diocese 
ia  each  ease  being  the  great  city  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood with  so  much  of  its  dependent  country 
ao-i  towns  as  was  converted  to  the  faith,  questions 
&ecei6arily  arose,  as  the  district  became  com- 
pletely Christianized,  and  were  determined  in 
diSerent  ways  in  different  places,  as  to  the  sub- 
division of  the  original  raguely  limited  diocese. 
is  some  countries  that  subdirision  was  carried 
HI  far  as  to  call  forth  prohibitions  against  placing 
tifehops  i»  K^fof  ri9i  ^  iv  fipax*i^  .ir^Aei  (Cone, 
>'vdic.  A.D.  347,  can.  vi.) ;  or  again,  4r  rats  k6- 
^t  ml  (p  reus  x^P^*  {Cone.  Laodk,  about  a.d. 
^,  can.  Irii.),  which  latter  canon  perhaps  only 
prohibits  chorepitcopi.  Leo  the  Great  also  vehe- 
iQ^ntly  condemns  the  erecting  sees  **  in  castelUs," 
^.  in  Africa  {Epiat.  Ixzxtu.  c.  2).  And  it  was 
loade  an  objection  to  the  Domitists  that  (to  ipulti- 
I'It  their  numbers)  they  consecrated  bishops  *^  in 
Tilli«  et  in  fundis,  non  in  aliquibus  ciritatibus  " 
iCrMat  Carth.  c  181 ;  Labbe,  ii.  1399).  The 
prohibition  is  repeated  in  later  times,  as  by  Pope 
JirpgorT  III.  A.D.  738,  and  Pope  Zacharias,  A.D. 
743.  The  practice  howcTer  had  continued  nerer- 
th*I««;  as  is  obrious  by  St.  Greg.  Naz.,6t.  Chry- 
mUaxL,  Synesins,  and  others,  quoted  in  Bingh.  II. 
"!•  ^  3 ;  and  by  Soxomen  (viL  19),  stating,  but 
»  sn  exceptional  case,  that  4ar\v  Swri  koI  iv 
tmimt  Mfiwwoi  Icpovrrcu,  &s  iraph  *Apafiiois 
<"*  ^vwfUit  iyvt$y.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
omrersioB  of  the  German  and  other  European 
s&tions,  as  it  were,  wholesale,  upon  the  conver- 
>ioo  of  their  kings,  led  in  a  large  part  of  northern 
t<iirope  to  sees  of  nations  rather  than  cities,  and 
|«  ««« therefore  of  often  unwieldy  extent.  E.  g., 
inScythia,  voXAal  w6\tts  irrts  Sx^floi  era  wdyrcs 
•«tvK9tw  fx^vvi  (Soxom.  vii.  19 ;  and  sec  also  vi. 
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21) :  viz.  the  Bishop  of  Tomi.  In  the  older  coun- 
tries it  might  obviously  happen,  very  naturally, 
that  (as  in  the  province  of  Europa)  two  or  more 
towns  or  **  civitates "  of  small  but  nearly  equal 
size  might  come  to  be  united  in  one  diocese,  of 
which  yet  neither  of  them  could  claim  to  be  pre- 
eminently the  city.  Just  as,  on  the  other  hand,  Sox- 
omen  tells  us,  that  Gaza  and  Majuma,  being  two 
"  civitates  '*  (although  very  small  ones)  and  also 
two  bishoprics,  were  united  by  the  eroperon 
into  one  "  dvitas,"  yet  remained  two  bishoprirj* 
still  (v.  4).  The  actual  number  of  bishops  in  the 
time  of  Constantino  is  reckoned  by  Gibbon  as 
1800,  of  whom  1000  were  Eastern,  800  Western. 
The  authority  for  subdivision  was  *'  voluntas 
episcopi  ad  quern  ipsa  dioecesis  pertinet,  ex  con- 
silio  tamen  plenario  et  primatis  authoritate " 
(Ferrand.  Breviar.  xiii.  in  Justell.  Bibl.  Jur.  Can, 
i.  448).  See  also  Co?ic.  Carthag.  11.  a.d.  397,  can. 
v.,  and  111.  A.D.  397,  can.  xlii.  (Labbe,  ii.  1160, 
1173),  and  St.  Aug.  Epiat.  cclxi.,  respecting  his 
erecting  the  see  of  Fussala  with  the  consent  of 
the  primate  of  Nuroidia.  The  consent  of  the 
bishop  of  Rome  was  not  asked  or  thought  of, 
until  in  the  West  in  the  time  of  St.  Boniface,  and 
even  then  it  was  chiefly  in  I'espect  to  newly  con- 
verted countries.  Compare  the  well-known  his- 
tory of  Wilfrid  in  England  in  the  end  of  the  7th 
century,  the  action  of  Pope  Formosus  a  century 
later  in  r^pect  to  the  same  country,  and  the 
history  of  Kominoe  and  the  Breton  sees  in  845. 
The  Pope's  consent  became  needful  about  the 
time  of  Gregory  V.  The  consent  of  the  king 
became  also  necessary  from  the  commencement 
of  the  Frank  kingdom,  and  in  Saxon  England. 
While  in  the  East  the  absolute  power  of  erecting 
new  sees  accrued  to  the  emperors  solely,  without 
respect  to  diocesan  bishop,  metropolitan,  council, 
or  any  one  else  (Thomassin,  De  Marca,  &c.).  An 
exceptional  African  canon  (Cod.  Can.  Afric.  cxvi.), 
in  order  to  reconcile  Donatists,  allowed  any  one 
reclaiming  a  place,  not  a  bishop's  see.  to  retain  it 
for  himself  as  a  new  and  separate  bishopric  upon 
a  prescription  of  three  years.  And  so  again  in 
Spain,  according  to  Cone.  Toiet,  A.D.  633,  can. 
xxxiv.,  and  Cone.  Emerit.  a.d.  666,  can.  viii.,  thirty 
years'  undisturbed  possession  by  one  bishop,  of 
what  had  previously  been  a  part  of  another's 
bishopric,  constituted  a  prescriptive  right  on  be- 
half of  the  possessor.  The  Cone.  Chaleed.  a.d.  45 1, 
can.  xi.,  had  fixed  the  same  period.  The  union  of 
sees  was  subject  to  the  same  rules  with  the  sub- 
division of  them.  There  were  in  England  no  in- 
stances of  such  union  within  our  period,  except  in 
the  cases  of  the  temporary  sees  of  Hexham  and 
of  Whitheme,  and  of  the  possible  brief-lived  see 
of  Ripon ;  the  union  of  Cornwall  and  Devonshire 
being  of  considerably  later  date.  The  transference 
of  the  episcopal  see  from  one  place  to  another  with- 
in the  same  bishopric,  as  distinct  from  any  change 
of  the  limits  or  independency  of  the  bishopric 
itself,  seems  to  have  followed  a  like  rule  with 
the  larger  measures  of  union  or  diviKion.  The 
bishop,  with  sanction  of  his  comprovincials,  and 
with  the  acquiescence  of  the  State,  was  sufficient 
authority  at  first  in  European  kingdoms  or  in  the 
East ;  Mj  e.g.  in  the  shiftings  of  the  see  of  East 
Anglia,  or  of  that  of  Wessex,  &c  The  consent 
of  the  Pope  came  to  be  asked  afterwards ;  as  in 
the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  in  the  case 
of  the  removal  of  Crediton  to  Exeter,  or  in 
that  of  the  great  movement  of  sees  from  smaller 
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to  U^«r  lawni  in  Uie  time  of  Williun  th*  Con- 
qutTor  in  Englaiid  generally ;  which,  however 
were  both  of  them  done,  and  the  latter  of  the 
two  eipreulr,  "  by  leave  of  the  king." 

(a.)  lY.  hnalljr,  biihopi  were  required  to 
reiiifc  apou  their  dioceses.  The  Coancil  of  Siee 
(can.  iri.),  enjoining  residence  on  the  other  orders 
of  clergy,  plainly  takes  that  of  bishops  for  granted, 
and  OS  needing  no  canon.    The  Council  of  SordJcri, 

have  pcirile  property  elsen-here,  permits  only 
three  weeks'  absence  in  order  to  look  after  that 
property,  and  eteu  then  the  bishop  so  absent  had 

neighbouring  toon  where  there  is  a  church  and 
presbyter.  And  Cane.  TnilL  A.D.  691,  can.  tin., 
deposes  a  bishop  (or  other  clerk)  who  without 
's  abaent  from  ' '      '       '    '' 


nndays 


I  from 


Preseno 


piy,  JVose/t^Ti 

Cone.  Cvrulaal.  A.D.  '• 

a  synod  (which  was  compulsorr)  wai 

valid  reason  for  absence.     Bishops  hi 

not  to  crou  the  tea,  ace.  to  ao  Africnu  rule  (_C^, 

Can.  Afric.  iiiii. ;  and  so  also  in  Italy,  Greg.  M. 

Efjitl.  TiL  B),  without  the  permission  xnd  the 

letter  (kwoXuriKii,  Ttrinru»i(ni,  fonaata)  of  the 

Eimste;  nor  U>  go  lo  the  emperor  without 
tiers  of  both  primate  and  comprovincial  bishops 
(Con':.  Antiach.  A.D.  341,  can.  li.).  Koi  were 
they  1«  go  into  another  province  uotess  ioTited 
(Cone.  Bardic,  can.  ii.) ;  nor  indeed  to  go  to  court 
at  all  unless  invited  or  summoned  by  the  emperor; 
nor  to  go  loo  much  "in  canali"  or  "canalio" 
(along  the  public  road)  "ad  comitatum " (to  the 
court)  to  preWDt  petitions,  hot  rather  to  send 
their  deacon  if  necestary  (tV>.  can.  ti.-iii).  Yet, 
A.D.  794,  by  Caac.  Franco/,  can.  Iv.,  some  four  and 
a  half  ceoturiei  later,  Charlemsgne  is  permitted 
to  have  at  court  with  him,  by  licence  of  the  Pope 
and  consent  of  the  synod,  and  for  the  utility  of 
the  Church,  Archbishup  Augelrani  and  Bishop 
Hildebnid.  Bishops,  again,  were  not  to  leave 
their  dioceses  "  negotiandi  cauia,"  or  to  frequent 
markets  for  gain  (Cone.  Etiberil.  A.n.  305,  can. 
iviii.).  How  (ar  persecution  wai  an  excuse  or 
rabsence,seePEHSEci;rios,MinTVRDoir. 


St.  I 


oguslin 


the  ground  that  he  never  had  been  absent  ^*  hcen- 
tiosa  libertate  sed  necessaria  serritute"  (^Epist, 
ciiiviii.).  And  Gregory  the  Great  repeatedly 
iusists  upon  residence.  And  to  come  later  stiil. 
Cone,  /'ranco/.  A.D.  794,  canoM  »li.  siv.,  renews 
the  prohibition  of  above  three  weeks'  absence 
upon  private  affairs.  And  Charlemagne  at  Aii 
{Otpit.  Aqaitgr.  A.I).  789,  c  ili.)  restrains  the 
bishop's  residence,  not  simply  to  his  see,  but  to 
his  cathedral  town  :  just  as  previous  Frank 
canons  repeatedly  enjoin  his  presence  there  at 
the  three  great  fcnsls  of  taster,  Whiuiinday, 
and  Christmas.  The  bishop,  too,  by  a  canon  of 
Gmc.  CaHhag.  IV.  K.o.  39B,  can.  liv.,  was  bound 


to  have  his 


.   Thes 
tify  abst 


«  lo  his  cathedra 


Lses,  in  a  word,  that  W' 


eheld 


vice  lo  the  Church  ;  as  when  at  synod,  oremptojed 
on  church  duties  elsewhere,  or  summoned  lo 
court  on  church  business  or  for  Christbn  pur- 
poses (but  this  was  an  absence  jealously  watched  : 
sec   CW.  Sardk:  &c  &c.   as   above).     Absence 


alio  on  pilgrimage  wu  sHmingly,  jrct  hudly 
formally,  acquiesced  in.  And  a  Joumej'  to  Rome 
(by  permission  of  the  prince)  would  come  onder 
the  same  class  of  eiemption  as  the  attendiug  < 
synod.  By  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  moreoier, 
the  olGce  of  ifisai  Domaud,  and  other  StaU 
duties,  were  held  to  justity  at  least  temponiy 

B.  Krom  the  spiritual  office  of  the  bishop 
singly,  ve  pass  to  his  joint  authority  wben 
assembled  in  provincial  synod ;  and  this,  L  u 
respects  the  consecration  of  biibopa,  for  which 
see  abovej  and,  ii.  as  a  court  of  appeal  and  judi- 
cature over  individusi  bishops,  for  which  see 
AppeaI., Council, Svkod;  aiul,iii.nsueicisiDfs 
general  jnrlsdicl ion  over  the  province;  for  which, 
and  for  the  relative  rights  of  bishops  and  presby- 
ters, &c,  in  synod  assembled,  see  CoQSdl..  SvhOD. 

I  y.  Thirdly,  for  the  collective  authority  of 
bisbo|M  assembled  iu  general  council,  i.  as  le- 

j  spects  doctrine,    ii.  as  respects  discipline,  see 

CUUNCIL,  OeCUME.NICAL. 
I      III.  (2.)  Over  and  above  tjie  spiritnal  powers 

inherent  in  the  episcopate  as  such,  certain  TtM- 
I  FORAL  POWEBd  AND  PRivi]j!:otS  were  conferred 
.  upon  the  bishop  from  time  to  time  by  the  State; 
I  and  these,  partly,  in  his  general  capacity  as  of 

the  dergv  (for  which  see  Cleroi),  partly  upon 

(i.)  The;Wu:ia/aHMon'fifinsecuUTcauss  be- 
tween Christians,  which  attached  to  the  bishop 
as  a  matter  of  Christian  feeling,  became  gra- 
dually an  authority  recognized  and  enlui^ed  by 
state  law.  See  details  under  Apfi:;ai.  ll&was 
limited  in  the  Roman  empire  to  civil  causes,  ind 
to  criminal  cases  that  Hei«  not  capital,  and  almost 
certainly  to  oam  where  both  parties  agreed  to 
refer  themselves  to  the  bishop.  Iu  togland, 
however,  the  biahop  sat  with  the  aldermin  in 
the  Shire  Gemot,  twice  a  year,  "  in  order  to  ei- 
pound  the  law  of  God  as  well  as  the  secular  law" 
(Eadgar's  Eafts,  ii.  5,  &c.  &c.);  an  arrangement 

queror  put  an  end.  In  Carlovingian  France,  the 
bishop  and  the  comes  were  to  support  one  another, 
aud  the  two  as  Miai  Jiominici  aaie  circuila  to 
oversee  things  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  civil  (Ciijo't. 
of  A.D.  789,  SU2,  SU6,  &c;  see  Gieaeler,  ii.  240, 
Cng.  tr.).  Questions  relating  to  marriages,  and 
lo  wille,  were  also  refen-ed  to  the  bishops  by  the 
Roro-in  lawt,  and  by  the  Carlovingian  (see  under 
Mareuaoe,  Teitauent).  The  bishop  alio  was 
authoriied  br  CooL  Justin.  1.  iv.  25,  lo  prohihit 
gaming ;  as  he  had  been  by  Cod.  Ttmi.  IX.  iii.  7, 
XVI.  I.  Id,  lo  put  down  idolatry ;  and  IX.  iri.  12, 
sorcerers;  and  XV.  viii.  2.  pimps.  Ha  bad  also 
special  jurisdiction,  in  causet  both  civil  and  (sub- 
sequently) criminal,  over  clergy,  monks,  and  nons 
— "  eplsGOpalis  audientia" — from  Valenttnisn, 
A.D.  452  iSmeU.  iii.  dt  EpiK.  Jadicio),  and  from 
Justinian,  a.d.  539  {Konell.  luix.  and  liiiiii.,aBd 
so  alio  ciiiii.  c.  21} ;  and  from  Heraclius,  a.d.  62S 
(for  the  inclusion  of  criminal  cases,  see  Gieeeler, 
ii.  119,  u.  14,  tng.  tr.).  And  this  eiemptiou 
of  the  clergy  from  civil  courts  was  continued  by 
Chariemagne  (Gieseler,  ib.  256). 

(iL)  Bishops  also  became  members  of  thegreat 
council  of  the  kingdom  in  all  the  Enroptin 
states;  the  resnlt  of  such  amalgamation  being 
to  merge  ecclesiastical  councita  to  some  eiteit 
in  civil  ones.  Their  political  position  bad  tl» 
the  effect  of  rendering  them  mora  daspolic,  while 
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it  nade  them  at  the  same  time  more  worldlj.  I  and  King  Aidan)  only  from  about  CarloTlogiQ^ 
Ifaej  were  in  effect  nobles,  with  the  additional  '  times ;  in  the  East,  however,  from  the  emperor 


powers  of  a  monopolj  of  edacation  and  of  the 
sanctitr  of  their  office.  See  for  this  Guizot, 
Hist,  de  la  Civ,  en  France,  Le^on  13. 

(iii,)  Under  the  Roman  emperors  it  would  seem 
a]»o  that  dril  magistrates  were  placed  in  a  cer- 


Theodosius,  A.D.  408  (see  Maskell's  Dissert,  in 
jtfon.  Hit,  iii.,  and  a  list  in  Morinns,  de  Sac, 
Ordin.  iu  243 ;  and  Ooronation,  Unction). 

(vi.)  Bishops  were  fHirther  exempted  from  being 
sworn  in  a  court  of  justice,  from  Cone.  Chalced, 


tain  sense  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop  in  ,  (a.d.  451,  Act.  xi.);  confirmed  by  Marcian  and 
re»f«ct  to  their  dvil  office.  Comx  ^r«^  A.D.  314,  '  by  Justinian  (Cbcf.  i.  tit.  iii.  de  Episc.  et  Cler, 
cin.  vii.,  de  Praesidibus,  ^  placnit  ut  cum  pro-  1.  7,  and  SovelL  cxxiii.  7) ;  the  privilege,  however, 
iDvti  fuerint,  literas  accipiant  ecclesiasticas  com-  being  mixed  up  in  the  first  instance  with  the 
muDicatorias :    ita   tamen  ut  in  quibuscunque    general  question  of  the  legality  of  oaths  at  all  to 


iivis  gesserint,  ab  episcopo  ejusdem  loci  cura  de 
iilis  agatur :  ut  cum  caeperint  contra  disciplinam 
publicam  agere,  turn  demum  a  communione  ex- 
claiiautor :  similiter  et  de  his  qui  rempublicam 


any  Christian.  And  this  privilege  was  repeated 
by  the  Lombard  laws  (L.  ii.  tit.  51,  and  L.  iii.  tit. 
1 ),  and  is  traceable  in  the  Capit,  of  Charlemagne 
(ii.  38,  iii.  42,  v.  197).     But  oaths  of  fidelity 


Ai^iT^  volunt  '*  (I.abbe,  i.  1427).  And  so  Socrates  '  to  the  king  were  imposed  upon  bishops  by  Char- 
(rii.  13),  writing  of  St.  Cyril  of  Alexandria  and  lemagne  (see  above).  It  was  extended  to  presby- 
Oreittes  the  Frae/ecttu  AttgustaUs  of  Egypt.  The  ters  also  in  so-called  Egbert's  Excerpts^  xix.  (9th 
cpUcfipal  power  of  excommunication  seemed  to  century),  and  by  the  provincial  Council  of  Fribur 
a^oni  a  ground  for  this  authority.     And  so  St.    (near  Mayence,  A.D.  895,  can.  xxi.^ :  as  it  was 


Oie^^ory  of  Nazianzura  declares  to  the  AvvtioTcu 
KoI  'Apx^'^Tcf >  that  6  Tov  XptcrroS  v6iikO^  {nrori- 
Bifffiy  vfias  Tp  ifA^  Svi^currcf^  Ktd  r^  ift^  fi'ftfiart, 
xtX  lOrat.  xvii.).  In  Spain,  at  a  later  period, 
Cmc,  Tolet.  III.  A.D.  589,  can.  zviii.,  describes 
tb«  bishops  as   "  prospectores  qualiter  jndices 


always,  by  both  law  and  canon,  in  the  East,  ace. 
to  Photius  in  Nomocan.  tit.  ix.  c.  27,  and  BaU 
samon,  ib.  Bishops  indeed  had  the  privilege  of 
not  being  summoned  to  a  court  to  give  evidence 
at  all.  from  at  least  Justinian's  time  (as  above) ; 
possibly  from  that  of  Theodosius  {Cod.  lib.  xi.  tit. 


mm  popuJo  agant  /'  an  enactment  repeated  by  ;  xxxix.  de  Fide  Testium,  1.  8) ;  but  the  latter  law 
Omc.  Tidet.  IV.  A.D.  633,  can.  xxxii.  And  a  con-  is  taken  to  mean  only  that  a  clergyman  chosen 
(titatioQ  of  Lothaire's  in  i*'rance,  about  A.D.  559,  '  to  act  as  arbiter  could  not  be  compelled  to  give 
^aact^  in  case  of  an  unjust  decision  by  the  civil  account  of  his  decision  to  a  civil  tribunal  (see 
jud^e,  that,  in  the  absence  of  the  king,  **  ab  epi-  Bingh.  V.  ii.  1).  The  value  of  a  bishop's  evidence, 
»-<>pis  ca&tigetur "  (Labbe,  t.  828).  And  this  and  that  not  on  oath,  was  also  estimated,  accord- 
'AX-XE&  to  have  been  based  upon  Justinian's  Code  '  ing  to  a  very  suspicious  law  assigned  to  Theodosius 
(I.  17.  26),  and  upon  I^ovelL  viii.  9,  Ixxxvi.  1    {Cod.  xvi.  tit.  xii.  d^  Episc,  Audient,  1.  1),  as  to 


aoi  4,  cxxviii.  23  (see  Gieseler,  ii.  118,  119, 
iaj-  tr.) 
(ir.)  The  more  special  office  of  protecting  mi- 


be  taken  against  all  other  evidence  whatever; 
and  certainly  was  ranked  by  Anglo-Saxon  laws 
(Wihtred's    Dooms  xvi.)    with    the    king's,  as 


Dcrs,  widows,  orphans,  prisoners,  insane  people,  .  *^  incontrovertible."  See  also  Egbeil's  Vialogns, 
f'Undlings,  in  a  word  all  that  were  distre&sed  |  Jie^,  i. ;  and  a  fair  account  of  **  compurgation," 
aad  helpless,  was  also  assigned  to  bishops ;  at  •  as  required  or  not  required  of  the  clergy,  in 
iir«t,  as  a  natural  ad j unci  to  their  office  (see,  <  H.  C.  Lea's  Superstition  and  Force^  pp.  30,  sq. 


«•  g.  Cone.  Sardic.  A.D.  347,  can.  vii. ;  St.  Jerome, 
<»i  ijervnt.  [of  a  widow^  protected  **  Ecdesiae 
praesidio"];  St  Ambros.  de  Offic.  ii.  29 ;  St.  Aug. 
Epat.  252  al.  217,  and  Senn,  176,  §  2);  afler- 
varda  by  express  law  {Cod.  tit,  i.  c  iv.  de  Episc. 
iWwfi,  ii.  22,  24,  27,  28,  30,  38);  repeated 
farther  on  by  Gallic  councils  {AureHan.  V.  A.D. 
•>49,  can.  xx. ;  Turon,  II.  A.D.  567,  can.  xxix. ; 
yfitix.  II.  A.D.  585,  can.  xiv. ;  Francof.  A.D.  794, 
'-^a.  x1.;  Ar^at.  VI.  A.D.  813,  can.  xvii.);  and  by 
Spanish  ones  {ToUt.  III.  A.D.  589,  can.  xviii.); 
and  referred  to  in  Italy  in  the  letters  of  Gregory 
th«  Great  frequently.  The  manumission  of  slaves 
belonging  to  the  Church  (e.  g.  Cone.  Agath,  A.D. 
^Ay  can.  vii.),  and  the  protection  of  freedmen  (t6. 
c»o.  xxix.,  and  Cane.  Aureiian.  V.  a.d.  549,  can. 
^i-  ^),  were  also  permitted  and  assigned  to 
V^hops;  and  this  not  only  in  Gaul  but  else- 
«b«r«  (see  Thomassin,  II.  iii.  87,  sq.).  And 
the  mannmission  of  slaves  generally  was  often 
nade  iu  their  presence  (e.  g.  in  Wales  and 
EsgUad,  Comic.  I.  206,  676,  686,  Haddan  and 
Stabbs),  and  was  furthered  by  their  influence. 

(v.)  The  practice  of  anointing  kings  at  their 
coTuoation,  and  the  belief  which  grew  up  that 
th«  right  to  the  crown  depended  upon,  or  was 
conveyed  by,  the  episcopal  unction,  added  further 
f»v«r  to  the  bishops.  But  this  began  in  the  West 
(if  we  except  the  allusion  in  Gildas  to  the  prac- 
^  and  the  well-known  case  of  St.  Columba 


Philadelphia,  1870.  Gregory  of  Tours,  when 
accused,  condescended,  **  i-egis  causa  "  and  **  licet 
canonibus  contraria,"  to  exculpate  himself  by 
three  solemn  denials  at  three  several  altars; 
although  it  was  held  superfluous  for  him  to  do 
this,  because  "  non  potest  persona  inferior " 
[which  was  the  case  here]  '*  super  sacerdotem 
credi."  Cone.  Meld.  a.d.  845,  can.  xxxvii.  forbids 
bishops  to  swear.  And  the  Capit,  of  Carolus 
Calvus,  A.D.  858  {Cone,  Carisiac.  c  xv.)  is  ex- 
press in  forbidding  episcopal  oaths  upon  secular 
matters,  or  in  anything  but  a  case  of  "  scan- 
da  lum  Ecclesiae  suae."  The  office  of  Advoeatus 
Ecclesiae,  among  other  things,  was  connected 
with  this  inability  to  be  sworn.  See  also  H.  C. 
Lea,  as  above. 

(vii.)  Bishops  had  also  a  privilege  of  intercession 
for  criminals  in  capital  or  serious  criminal  cases ; 
which  the  Council  of  Sardica  regards  as  a  duty 
on  their  part  calling  for  frequent  exercise : 
*'Eirct  iroXXcurls  (rv/A/3a/vci  rivas  ,  , ,  xata/ipvyfiv 
iir\  T^r  *EKKKri<rlav  .  • .  rois  roio6rots  fiif  ipni' 
r4ay  tlvai  r^r  jBo-^^fiov,  iiXXk  x^P^'  fitWJiafiovy 
K.T.A.  (can.  vii.,  transportation  and  banishment 
to  an  island  being  the  penalties  named).  As 
an  office  naturally  as  well  as  legally  attached  to 
the  episcopate,  such  intercession  is  mentioned  by 
St.  Ambrose,  by  St.  Augustin  (interceding  for 
the  Circumcellions,  Epist.  clviii.  and  rlx.),  by 
St.  Jerome  {ad  A'epot.,  Epist.  xxxiv.),  by  Socrates 


[4,  TiL  17).  It  did  not  (itmd  to  pecoDiary 
«,  oo  the  ground  thit  ia  th»M  to  help  tfac 
tide  would  be  to  Injun  th<  othor  (St.  Ainbroa. 
Iffic.  iii.  9).  It  ii  mcDtioned  Inter  atill  b; 
1.  Senrus,  DM.  UI.  of  St.  Martin,  by  En- 
ni  of  St.  Eplphfluliu  of  Tidnnm,&c.  Restric- 
),  howevtr,  itr«  placed  upon  the  (admitted) 
t  by  Cod.  IVod.  (IX.  tit.  il.  oc.  18,  17), 
'wed  by  Justinian  (I.  tit.  (t.  At  Spi»c.  .lurfwBf. 
I,  and  Again  by  Theodoric  in  Italy  {Kdkt.  e. 
):  free  uccesi  being  girtu  neiertheleM  to 
opa  to  enter  prisons  with  R  Tier  to  inch 
UrTention«''(jRp«nd.  Cud.  Theed.  c  liii.). 
Charlemiigne  girts  *Dthority  to  Usbopt  to 
lin  pardon  for  crimiDali  from  the  »cular 
;ei  at  the  three  great  reiCivnU(Ccip'(.  vi.  106). 
eries  of  ooandl*,  mottly  in  Oaal,  had  pat 
U,  before  Charlemngne,  to  the  Church'i  right 
protecting  orimiDali.     See  Ciiubcii,  Sako 

riii.)  A  biihop'a  character,  life,  and  property, 
t  alio  placed  nndei  ipecial  legal  prolectina  : 

By  the  canou,  rejecting  the  evidence  of  n 
!tic  altogether,  and  requiring  more  than  one 
Istian  lay  witness,  againit  n  bishop  (^Aposl. 
.  Iiiiv.);  or  again,  rejecting  in  tnch  cam  the 
ence  of  one  known  to  be  guilty  of  crinxe 
K.  drik.  II.  A.D.  390,  can.  Ti.);  or  of  onu, 
ic  or  Uy,  without  previoos  enqairy  into  the 
'«cter  ik  the  vitneu  him&clf  (Cone.  Cfmlc. 

451,  can.  xni.);  which  proTisiont  occnr  alio 
one.  Ctxwimtin,  (A.D.  381,  can.  Ti.>,  with  the 
lilicatioa  that  they  do  not  apply  to  suita 
nit  a  biihop  touching  pecuniary  matters, 
nnly  to  ecclesiastical  cases.  (2.)  By  the  canons 
A  Mcommunicste  any  one  proved  to  have 
dy  accused  a  bbhop  {Apotl.  (Jin.  ilrii.) ; 
Dded  also  to  priests  and  deacons  by  Cone, 
erit.  A.n.  305,  can.  Iiit.  Under  the  Oer- 
ic  states  thii  iirotection  iras  carried  still 
her  (see,  s.?.  for  Anglo-Saion  laws,  Thorpe's 
I,  vol.  i.;  and  across  the  Channel,  Lug.  Ala- 
n.  cc.  I.  lii.;  Ltg.  Lowjob.  I.  ii.  37;  Leg. 
iror.  i.  II ;  and  Capit.  Carol.et  Ladoc.  lib.  ri. 
18,  I2T  ;  vii.  e.  362 ;  and  Capit.  Ladtm.  Add. 
c.  3):  provisions  suggested  by  Justinian's 
ilation  of  a  like  kind, 
ow    far  bishops  were    eiempt,    with    other 

inian  gave  to  Ushops  the  special  privilege, 
they  cooltl  Dot  be  brought  before  the  civil 

loot  the  emperor's  special  order  (Nonrtl. 
ii.  1.  8). 

ji.)  For  the  legal  force  atUched  to  the  decrees 
ipiicopal)  synods,  see  under  Coi;kcii.,  Stbod. 
:.)  In  kddition  howiver  to  privileges  thus 
rded  to  bishops  bj  the  State,  their  ofllae  as 
ops  entailed  apon  them  also  certain  restric- 
1  and  burdens,  partly  in  common  with  clergy 
■rally  (for  which  see  CLERar,  HKEsnrrKMS, 
,  partly  peculiar  to  themselves,  or  belonging  ' 
hero  more  especially  than  to  the  clergy  of 
•t  rank.  As  (I)  in  the  disponi  of  their  pro- 
y  by  will :  wherein,  in  the  case  of  any  lands 
lired  by  them  alter  ordinnticn,  they  were  re- 
ed to  leave  such  lands  to  the  Church  (Cone. 
'A.  ill.  A.D.  397,  can.  ilii,),  and  conid  only 
use  of  svchas  had  come  to  them  by  inheritance 
y  ffift,  or  such  as  they  had  possessed  before 
lation.  And  even  those  they  could  not  leave 
to  their  kiiufblk,  nor  to  them  if  they  were 


beretica  or  heathens,  bat  ivere  bound  t«  leave 
them  by  will  to  the  Church  Id  such  cast  (Cm. 
Eecl.  Afrk.  48>  Justinian  also  allows  bishops 
to  leave  nothing  by  will  eicept  what  they  pos- 
sessed before  being  ordained  LJshopa.  or  what 
miEht  hi  .... 

inheritai 

and  no  further;  all  else  lo  go  to  the  Church'  i 
lo  worlis  of  piety  {Cod.  I.  da  Epiic.  ft  Clrr. 
1.  33) ;  the  goods  of  a  bishop  dying  intestate  to 
go  wholly  to  the  Church  (S).y  And  Gregory  the 
Great  acta  upon  n  like  rule.  And  in  Gaul,  C<mc, 
A'jath.  A.n.  E>06,  caj>.  vi,,  J^poon.  A.D.  617,  can. 
ivii.,  Parii.  III.  A.D.  557,  can.  iL,  Lngdim.  II. 
A.D.  567,  can.  ii.,  contain  rarioua  enactments 
founded  on  like  principles,  although  not  qnite  so 
rigorous.  So  likewise  Spanish  councils  from 
Cone.  Tarraam.  A.D.  516,  can.  lii.,  Omc  TaiiHt. 
A.U.  524,  can.  ii.  lii.,  onwards ;  cnrefblty  guard- 
ing the.right  of  the  Church  to  all  church  goodi 
(especially,  it  must  be  owned,  in  the  matter  of 
limiting  the  manumission  of  slaves  belonging  to 
the  Church),  while  tearing  the  biihop's  property, 
otherwise  acquired,  to  his  heirs.  And  all  these 
enactments  wei'e  backed  by  a  strong  (iseling  in 
favour  of  the  principle,  that  a  clei^yman,  and 
especially  a  bishop,  should  have  no  privnt*  wealth, 
hut  should  give  up  all  to  the  Church  and  the 
poor:  leee.u.  Poa»idiua'ii>o/St.^ugiis(w.  H( 
was  to  have  "  tilem  snpellectilem  et  meniam 
ac  victum  pauperem,"  ace.  to  Case.  Cariltag.  IT. 
A.C,  398,  can.  iv.  Nor  was  he  to  become  exe- 
cutor under  a  will  (>6j  ivlil.),  or  to  go  to  law 
"  pro  rebus  transitoriis"  {&.  lii.).  But  see  for 
this  under  Clkrqv,  PoTERTT.  The  requirement 
of  the  royal  consent  to  a  bishop's  will  in  England 
in  Kormnn  times  arose  from  a  totally  dilTerent 
source,  vii.  the  king's  right  to  ^o  tem|ioraIties 
during  vacnncr,  and  tiie  regarding  the  bishopric 
as  a  fe«  in  the' feudal  sense.  See  also  the  parallel 
case  of  abbata,  under  Abbat.     (2.)  Act  to  Catc. 

read  "gentilium  libros,  haeretioorum  autmn  pro 
necessitate  et  tempore."  But  see,  for  the  flnc- 
tuatlons  of  the  dispate  respecting  classical  study 
and  the  reading  of  Pagan  writers,  Thomasafn,  It. 
i.  92.  (3.)  For  prohibition)  about  hunting  and 
hawking,  and  socinl  matters  generally,  see 
CLEBav.  (4.)  Under  the  Frank  kings  also,  and 
notably  under  Charlemagne  and  hii  suocesson, 
bishops,  who  with  the  other  clergy  enjoyed  Isrge 
temptions  under  the  Roman  empire  (seeClEBOV  ), 
ecame  liable  to  certain  duties,  arising  from  theii 
'ealth  and  position,  and  gradually  assuming  lai^ 
roportions  as  the  feudal  System  grew  up ;  u, 
g.  annual  gifts  to  the  crown,  the  entertainment' 
f  the  king  and  hii  officers  on  pn^ress  (jiugiati. 
a  mclalus,  &c.,  see  Du  Cange  mb  Kodbiu,  and 
homassin.  111.  i.  38,  sq.),  the  finding  soldien  for 
!te  emperor's  service,  Jic.  &c.  But  feudal  does 
elong  to  a  later  date.  Clergy  hi 
ciallj  eiempled  from  the  "jus  me 

(li.)  We  may  also  mentioo  here  the  costom 
of  educating  bop  in  the  bishop's  honse  for  the 
ministry  (see  Possid.  in  V.  S.  Aug.,  and  Soiom. 
vi.  31,  speskini;  respectively  of  Africa  and  of 
Egypt);  and  Cone.  ToUl.  II.  A.D.  531,  can.  1. 
and  II.,  and  IV.  A.D.  633,  can.  iiiv.  (regulatiDK 
the  practii^  in  Spain) ;  and  Cone  Turoa.  V.  a.Dl 
567,  can.  lii.  for  Gaul).  See  Thomaiaio,  IIL  J. 
92-97, 
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ni.  (3.)  From  the  office,  we  pass  to  tLe  noNCH 
RiRr  psiviLi»E8  end  rank  of  a  bishop ;  o(  whom 
in  general  the  Apost,  ConatU,  (ii.  34)  declare, 
that  men  ought  r^y  MtrKomr  ffriffytuf  itt  wa* 

But  no  doabt  many  of  such  pririleges  belong 
to  Byzantine  times,  and  date  no  earlier  than  the 
3ni  or  4th  centuries  at  the  earliest.  And  here— 
(i.)  Of  the  modes  of  salutation  practised  to- 
wanb  him  from  the  4th  century  onwards.     As, 

I.  Uwing  the  head  to  receive  his  blessing — inro- 
«Xiy«iy  Kc^oA^r — inclioare  caput:  see  Bingh. 

II.  ix.  1,  and  Vales,  in  Tbeodoret.  ir.  6,  from 
St.  Hilar  J,  St.  Cbrysostom,  St.  Ambrose,  &c 
»(^kiQg  of  bishops  only ;  and  a  law  of  Honorius 
and  Valentinian,  speaking  of  bishops  as  those 
''  rpiibas  omnis  terra  caput  inclinat."  2.  Kiss- 
ioi;  his  hand — manus  osculari  (Bingh.  ib.  2, 
(Quoting  SsYaro  on  Sidon.  Apollin.  Epitt  viii.  IIX 

3.  Kissing  the  feet  also — pedes  deosculari— ap- 
pears by  St.  Jerome,  Epist.  Ixi.  (speaking  of  a 
bishop  of  Constantina  in  Cyprus;  and  see  Casau- 
bon,  Exercit,  xir.  §4),  to  hare  been  at  one  time  a 
n»rk  of  respect  common  to  all  bishops ;  being 
borrowed  indeed  from  a  like  custom  practised 
ti'Wiis  the  Eastern  emperors.  The  deacon  is  to 
im  the  bishop's  feet  before  reading  the  (Gospel, 
3CC  to  the  Ordo  Jiomantts,  It  was  restricted 
to  the  Pope  as  regards  kings,  by  Gregory  VII. 

4.  The  forms  of  address,  and  the  titles  and  epithets, 
»i)plld  to  bishops,  have  been  mentioned  already. 

(ii.)  Tht  insignia  of  a  bishop  were, — 1.  the 
vtttre:  seemingly  alluded  to  by  Eusebius,  x.  4, 
u  T^  otfparter  r^t  8J(i)s  ffri^oMow,  and  cer- 
tainly mentioned  by  Greg.  Naz.  Orat.  v.  under 
the  Dstne  of  niZapis,  and  by  Ammian.  Mai'cell. 
lib.  xxix.  under  that  of  **  corona  sacerdotalis," 
▼?t  not  occurring  in  Pontificals  in  the  West  until 
alter  the  10th  century  (Menardus,  in  Dti  Cange), 
and  Dot  reckoned  among  the  '*  episcopalia  "  eves 
io  I.D.  63.3  (see  above);  while  in  the  East, 
SrmeoBof  Tbessalonica  tells  us  that  all  bishops 
•»^«nat«d  with  bare  heads  except  the  bishop  of 
Alfxaadria,  who  did  then  wear  a  iriSopis;  and 
tht>  homily  attributed  to  St.  Chrysostom,  de  Uno 
%«^rf.(Opp.  ri.  410,  Montf.),  implies  that  there 
«as  then  no  rut^a  or  KopvBdtmoy  appropriated 
t«  bishops  at  their  consecration.  The  **  aurea 
LimiM,"  however,  attributed  to  St.  John  bv 
St.  Jenwae  (de  ScripU.  EccL\  and  by  Eusebiu's 
(WrsXor,  iiu  31,  r.  24)  on  the  authority  of  Poly- 
entea,— and  again  by  Epiphanius  {Haer.  xxix.), 
«  that  of  Eusebius  and  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
to  St.  James  of  Jerusalem, — seem  to  favour  the 
iopposition  that  some  kind  of  mitre  soon  became 
BstuL  See  Maakell,  ifon.  A*,  iii.  274.  [Mitre.] 
-•  The  ring,  peculiar  to  the  West,  and  alluded 
•^1  by  Optatus  (lib.  i.):  see  abore,  and  under 
^si>.  3.  The  staff,  belonging  apparently  to 
patriarchs  m  the  East  (so  Balsamon),  and  of  a 
»^P«  to  supply  the  ordinary  uses  of  a  staff, 
^*2.  to  lean  upon ;  in  the  West,  growing  by  Car- 
wvia^ian  times  into  a  sceptre  of  some  seven 
«<t  loo?,  occasionally  of  gold  (see  the  Monach. 
f^'Oaii  L  19,  quoted  by  Thomassin,  I.  ii.  58);  so 
™t  instead  ef  golden  bishops  carrying  wooden 
*^'«S  there  had  come  to  be  (ace.  to  a  saying 
•lintftl  by  Thomassin)  wooden  bishops  carrying 
fWes  ones.  See  Staff.  The  two  last  named, 
tfie  ring  and  the  staff,  were  so  far  the  charac- 
t«mtic  insignia  of  a  bishop  before  the  time 
*»  Charlensigne  as  to  become  the  symbols  by 


which  bishoprics  were  given  (see  abovd).  '  And 
they  are  recognized  as  such  a.d.  633  in  Spain* 
in  conjunction  with  yet  another,  viz.,  4.  the 
orarivm:  for  which  see  Orarium.  5.  A  croM 
borne  before  him  was  peculiar  in  the  East  to  a 
patriarch;  in  the  West  it  does  not  occur  until 
the  10th  century,  unless  in  such  exceptional 
cases  as  that  of  the  first  entry  of  St.  Augustin 
into  Canterbury,  ▲.D.  596 :  the  cross  of  gold  men- 
tioned by  Alcuin  as  carried  about  with  him  by 
Willibrord  being  apparently  only  a  pectoral  cross. 
See  Cross.  6.  The  fonsiuv,  when  general  rules 
about  modestly  cut  hair,  &&,  settled  into  forranl 
rule  about  the  6th  century,  was  not  peculiar  in 
any  special  form  to  bishops:  see  Toksurb.  Nor 
yet,  7.  was  there  apparently  any  special  dress 
for  bishops  apart  from  solemn  occasioos  and  in 
ordinary  life,  dui'ing  the  period  with  which  this 
article  is  concerned :  as  appears,  among  other 
evidence,  by  the  rebukes  addressed  by  popes  to 
the  Gallic  bishops  of  the  5th  century  onwards, 
who,  being  monks  before  they  were  bishops, 
retained  their  monastic  habit  as  bishops  (see  at 
length  Thomassin,  I.  ii.  43,  sq.).  For  the  vest* 
ments  used  during  divine  service,  see  VestMEMTS. 

(iii.)  Singing  hosannas  before  a  bishop  on  his 
aiTival  anywhere,  is  mentioned  only  to  be  con- 
demned by  St.  Jerome  (in  Matt.  xxi.  0pp.  vii. 
174  b>  But  see  Vales,  ad  Euseb.  H,  K,  ii.  23 ; 
and  August!,  DenkvcOrd,  aua  der  ChriaU.  Archaeol, 
V.  218. 

(iv.)  The  form  of  addressing  a  bishop  by  the 
phrase  cortma  tua  or  vestra^  nnd  of  adjtiring  him 
per  ooronamy  frequent  in  St.  Jerome,  St.  Augus- 
tin, Sidon.  Apollin.,  Ennodius,  has  been  explained 
as  referring  to  the  mitre,  to  the  tonsure,  or  to 
the  corona  or  conaeasus  of  the  bishop's  pi'esbyters. 
The  personal  nature  of  the  appellation  appears  to 
exclude  the  last  of  these.  It^  being  peculiar  to 
bishops  is  against  the  second.  While  the  objec- 
tion taken  by  Bingham  against  the  first,  vis. 
that  bishops  did  not  wear  miti*eB  at  the  period 
when  the  phrase  came  into  use,  seems  scarcely 
founded  on  fact.  And  the  bishop's  head-covering 
was  also  certainly  called  **  corona,"  as  by  Am- 
mianus  Maroellinus.  At  the  same  time,  the 
phrase  after  all  possibly  means  nothing  more 
definite  than  ^  your  beatitude,"  or  ^*  your  high- 
ness." 

(v.)  The  bishop's  throne — Bp6wos^  Bpivoa  &v(h 
<rroXiK<$f— or  (after  the  name  of  the  founder  of 
the  see)  b  Mdpicov  Bp6vost  for  Alexandria,  &c. — 
$iilia--Bp6vos  ^ifrryX^t,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
"  second  throne  "  of  the  presbyters — *'  linteata 
sedes"  (Pacian.  ad  Sempron.  ii.) — **  cathedra  ve- 
lata  "  (St.  Aug.  Epiat,  cciii). — Bp6¥03  iaroKtiffiivos 
iwiaric&rucus  (St.  A  than.  Apolog.) — was  also  a  mark 
of  his  dignity.  The  Council  of  Antioch,  A.D.  364, 
condemns  Paul  of  Samosata  for  erecting  a  very 
splendid  throne,  like  a  magistrate's  tribunal 
(Euseb.  ff,  E,  vii.  30).  See  also  above  in  this  ar- 
ticle under  Enthronization,  By  Ccnc,  Carthag,  IV. 
A.D.  398,  canons  xxxiv.  xxxv.,  a  bishop  is  enjoined 
that,  as  a  rule  of  courtesy,  ^  quolibet  loco  sedens, 
stare  presbyterum  non  patiatur;"  and  that  al- 
though **  in  Ecclesia  et  in  consessu  presbyterorum 
snblimior  sedeat,  intra  domum  .  • .  collegam  se 
presbyterorum  esse  cognoscat."  During  prayers, 
according  to  the  Arabic  version  of  the  Nicene 
canons  (Ixii.),  the  bishop's  place  in  church  was 
"  in  fronte  tempi i  ad  medium  altoris"  (Labbe, 
ii.  334). 
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fri.)  If  we  ore  to  Inks  tht  pretended  letter 
of  Pope  Lncius  (Lnbbe.  i.  Til)  to  be  worth  any- 
thinf-  u  CTideDce  in  relation  to  later  times,  the 
biihop  of  Rome  w*t  htbitnnlly  nttended  bj  two 
presbften  ar  three  deacoD<,  ia  order  to  avoid 

IV.  (1.)  The  reUtJan  of  bi&hopa  to  each  other 
wu  tu  nf  an  enentiall;  equal  office,  however  dif- 
ferenced individuals  might  be  in  point  of  in- 
duence,  itc-,  hj  personal  qnalifications  or  bj  the 
relative  importance  of  their  sees.     St.  Cyprian's 

pontton  of  whicli  all  biahopa  are  eqnal  mem- 
ben — ia  mnch  the  BUne  Bith  St.  Jerome'i  wrll- 
knowD  declanitioo  {Ad  Evangel.  Epist.  ci.),  that 
"  ubiconqae  liierit  episcopui,  *ive  Boniae  sire 
Eagubii, ....  ejuadero   merit!,   ejafuiem   c^t  et 


either  for  misHonary  pur 
merely  viji^'  '"k'v  (So 
rivii),  eiieted  from  the 


('nnce,    "Scoti"   eojojed   a 

Bishops    iudeed    without    s 
(ionnry  purpoaes  to  the  heathen 


Ti.  M,  . 


>.  3*1,  t 


of  the  Council  of 

and  sec  Apoat.  On. 

;agi,  vegantes,ambulanl«, 

.bent,"  Bi-e  condemned  b. 

>2  or  753,  can.  liv.,  and 


episCDpos  CI 


each  bishop 


(Bingh.  11.  li.  10).  The  order  of  pnKedeu' 
among  them  was  determined  by  the  data  of  con- 
seoration  (see,  e.  %.  the  Cod.  Can.  E^d.  Afric. 
liiivi..  Cone.  JiraaiT.  II.  a.d.  563,  can.  vi.,  and 
Toltt.  IV.  i.D.  633,  can.  iv.,  and  Bracar.  iV. 
i..D.  6T5,  can.  iv. ;  and  the  Lagllsh  Conucil  of 
Hertford,  A.D.  673,  can.  viii. ;  and  Jastluitui'a 
Cod.  I.  tiL  ir.  I.  29 ;  and  above  under  I.  3.  B). 
Bot— 

(2.)  This  equality  was  gradually  andemiined 
by  the  institution  of  metropolitani,  archbishops, 
primates,  einrchs,  patrinrcbs,  pope :  for  each  of 
whom  see  the  several  articles. 

<3.)  However,  apart  from  this,  there  came  to  be 
special  distinctions  in  particular  Chnrches ;  as, 


IS  "  primi 


and    Nur 


1   the   > 


ie(BiBEh.  Il.ivi.  6,  7);  i 


(Patriarchate  of),  p.  4 


;  ilE- 


(4.)  The  soccessive  setting  Dp  of  metropolitans 

[AuTOK/f  oAsi];  nil  bishops  nhatever  having  been 
really  niroii/^aAui,  i.e.  independent  (save  sub- 
jection to  the  synod),  before  the  setting  up  of 
iiietrniwlitans,  and  alt  metropolitans  before  the 
establishment  of  |>atriarch9 ;  tee  Bingh.  11.  iviii. 

[AUTOCEPHrtU,  JltTROPOWTASa,  pAIRIABCHi,] 
Whether  there  continued  to  he  any  hiihoji  any- 
where, afrroKi^aAoi  in  such  sense  ns  to  have 
neither  patriarch  nor  metropolitan  nor  compro- 
vincial bishops,  appears  doubtful :  aud  such  a 
case  could  only  occur,  either  in  a  country  whei-e 
there  was  but  one  bishop  (os  in  Seythia  in 
the  5th  century),  ot  as  a  temporary  state  of 
things  in  a  newly  converted  country  :  see  Bingh. 

(.*!.)  Fur  CKore/^sco^',  in  contradistinction  from 
whom  we  iind  in  Frank  times  EpiKopi  Cathc- 
rfrain(DHCange),  6.  for  Svffragaia,  7.  for  Co- 
adjalori,  8.  for  Intercessores  and  Intervmtoret. 
and,  9.  for  Commendalarii,  see  under  the  several 
titles. 

V.  There  remain  some  anomalous  cases ;  as, 
(1.)  Epiicojd  vacantti,  axoKtjoi,  (7X0*= Com j, 
vis.  bishops  who  by  no  feolt  were  without  a 
see,  but  who  degenerated   sometimes   into  rpt- 


qui  parochiam  i 
Cone.    Vermer.  I 

Cone.  CileA.  A.D.  816,  can.  v.,  and  Cone.  Held. 
A.D.  H5,  can.  I. ;  and  the  "  Scot!,  qui  se  dicunl 
by  Omc.  CabiSlon.  li.  i.D.  813. 
Compare  the  case  of  the  early  Welbh 
and  Irish  (Scotch)  churchea  for  honorary  bishopt, 
and  again  for  Iho  custom  of  dioceseleKi  bishops. 
'■  Epiacopi  portatilti"  is  a  very  lata  name  for 
them  (Cone.  Lmid.  *.D.  1*49), 

(^.)  For  the  biahop-abbata  or  bishof>inonks,  prin- 
ei[Hilly  of  Celtic  monasteries,  but  also  in  some 
Continental  ones,  the  former  having  no  aee  eictpt 
their  monastery  (see  Adbat),  the  latter  Mag 
simply  members  of  the  fraternity  in  episcopal 
oi'ders,  but  (anomaloosly)  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
lheirahbat,aDd  perfonniugepiscopaloSices  forth* 
monastery  and  its  dependent  district :  see  Todd's 
SI.  Patrick  i  Reeves' edition  of  Adamnan's  Life  of 
St.  Columba  ;  Mabillon,  Amal.  Bentd. ,-  Martene 
and  Durand,  Thn.  A'oo.  Anted,  vol.  I.  Pref.  Five 
bishops  of  this  oliua — "episcopns  de  mooasterio 
S.  Uauricii,  &c  &c.— were  at  Coac,  Attmiae. 
X.D.  765. 

(3.)  Epis(x>pia  or  Anlaiti  Palatii,  was  an  ^- 
scopal  counsellor  residing  in  the  palace  in  the  lime 
of  the  Carlovbgians,  by  special  leave  (see  abovr, 
HI.  I,  o.  IV.).  Foi-  the  court  clergy,  whether 
under  the  Roman  emperors  from  Conslantine.  or 
under  the  Franks,  see  Thomasain,  II.  i!L  589, 
and  Neander,  Ch.  Hat.  vol.  v.  pp.  IM,  sq.  E»g. 


(4.)  For  Epacopiu  Cardmalxt, 


b  in  St.  Ore 


„    .  imply"proprins,"i.e.lhe 

duly  installed  (and  "incardinnled")  bishopof  the 
place,  see  Du  Cange,  and  under  CARDINALia. 

(5.)  Episeopai  Eegionarius,  i.e.  without  ■  spe- 
cial dioceiiin  city:  see  REttiO.VABitn. 

(6.)  Titular  bishops,  and  bishops  in  parlAut  in- 
fideliun,  belong  under  these  names  to  later  times. 

(I.)  EpiKopit)  l/rdinuin,  in  Fnnk  times,  waa  nn 
occasional  name  for  a  coadjutor  bishop  t«  assist 
in  conferring  orders  (Da  Cange). 

(8.)  For  the  special  and  singuUr  name  of  Xa'ini. 
npplied  to  the  sntfragans  of  the  see  of  Rome,  nt 

(9.)  For  lay  holders  of  bishoprics,  seeCOMMEK- 

(10.)  And.  lastly,  it  almost  needs  an  apologj- 

—  ftrwcmf.™— fBworwB;  all  loo  of  later 
date  :  for  which  see  Du  Cange. 

(Bingham',  Thomascin,  Vet.  tt  Xav.  Eed.  Oa- 
cipl. ;  Du  Pin,  dr  Antiqva  Eccltt.  JHscipliaa 
Dittert. ;  Morinus,  de  OrdinSms ;  Van  Ej^pen, 
Jut  Eccl.  Univ. ;  De  Harca,  de  Cone.  Ecd.  et  fny., 
and  de  I'nmata  Diiaert.  ed.  Balui. :  Martene. 
d»  Sacrie  Ordinationibia ;  Cave,  Dinerl.  ok  Jhc. 
CK  Gonemment ;  Brerewood,  Patriarch  Got),  of 
the  Chardi;  Bishop  Potter,  Diie.  on  Ch.  Gocen- 
mint ;  Gntavoai,  Cathidra  Petri.)    [A.  W.  H.] 
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1  upuldira  capiblt  of  contaiaiiii 
0  bodia  (nifiara).      Tha  n-oid  is  foUDiJ   ii 
iiuciiptioiu  in  CSiristuii  ccmcti  ' 


«,  .r 


Hue:  " Bani&cini, qui rli 
>)a,  pMitni  ill  biiiMnum  in  pace, 
[A.  N.] 

[CHBOISOLMT.] 

BITEBEENSE  CONCILIUM.    [Bbziebb, 

Omscilof.] 

BITURICENSE  CONCILIUM.  [Booroes, 
CocsciL  or.] 

BLANDINA,  msrtjr  St  Lyoiu  under  M 
Ameliu;  commemorated  June  2  (Jfari.  Bom 
Irf.).  [C] 

BL4SIC8,  or  BLAVIU8  (St.  BLiME), 
hitbuf,  aaitjr  it  Sebaitc  (circ  320);  nminfr 
DuintBl  Feb.  15  (Jfart.  Som.  Vel.);  Feb.  11 
((W.  BsuiU.) ;  Jul  15  (Oii.  J™en.>         [C] 

BLASPHEMY:  lit.  "defamation,"  lud  t< 
il-'^^gvit.  B'^imir  i^r  pilM'j  "  'o  hurt  th< 
rr^uUtioD  ;  to  reproach  or  ipeak  injuriouslj  of 
iDDibtr;"  Kbich  ii  the  meaniog  of  both  worda 
■■s  Flatc,  Democthenes,  Isocnteo,  and  other  snb- 

l»  UX.  traulaton  of  the  Otd  TetUmeDt. 
ifoniinglj,  when  the  Proconsul  bade  St.  Poly- 
Qij  reiile  Christ,  the  answer  wa»,  "  How  can  I 
Htphone"— that  is,  ipeak  evil  (rf— "the  King 
•lushjii»«dme?"  (Eoseb.  B. /f.  iv,  15>  By 
the  wnltn  of  the  New  Testament  this  word 
would  iwm  appropriated  to  any  wickedness  said 
or  Jdh  ^[ainit  God,  especially  where  used  with- 
ml  idjnncls,  as    the    Jews  said   of  onr   Lord, 


I.  are  introduced),  is  shod  with  sandals  and  beara 
a  long  sUff  tc  guide  his  steps.  The  Saviour, 
J-onng  and  beardless,  touches  his  eyes  with  the 
fore-Gngerofthe  tight  hand.  This  representation 
Is  found  on  an  antique  vase  given  by  Mamachi 
(Origiae;  r.  520),  on  an  ivory  casket  of  the 
fourth  or  fifth  century,  engraved  by  D'Agiacourt 
{Sculptsrt,  pi,  iiii.  No.  *);  in  n  bas-relief  of  a 
tomb  of  the  Seitian  family,  In  the  museum  of 
Ai.  In  Provence,  of  about  the  same  epoch  {France 
J'lttoremjue,  pi.  ciiivii.)  ;  and  elsewhere. 

In  a  few  cases  (s.j.  Bottari,  tav.  cijivi.)  the 
blind  man  healed  appears  to  be  Bartimaeus,  from 
the  circumstance  that  he  has  "  cast  away  his 
garment"  (Jjidrio*,  Mark  i,  50)  before  throwine 
■limselfat  the  feet  of  Jeans.  ' 

On  a  sarcophagus  in  the  Vatican  (BotUri, 
mil.  see  woodcut)  is  a  representation  of  the 
leuling  of  two  blind  men;  probably  the  two  who 


1  blaaphemeth  "  (Matt 


ii.  3X   . 


"(Acts.: 


sl  Pill  „c  hi. 

[filed  them  lo  blasphe 

i:  a  Ihe  irilfal  and  persistent  commission  ot  I: 
uti^iut  the  Third  Penan  in  the  Oodhead, 
'it  Holy  Ghost,  which  is  denounced  by  our  Lord 
Himtflr  ss  the  one  sin  or  blasphemy  which  is 
»•«  frrpven  (Marli  iii.  29 :  cf.  Heb.  vi.  4-7 
lod  1  John  T,  16),  on  which  see  Bingham  at 
pal  length  (x*i.  7,  3 ;  cf.  Bloomfield  on  Matt. 
111.  31)  He  had  previously  shewn  that  "  blas- 
[*'iiij"  was  by  the  primitive  Church  placed 
^iTfl  of  the  aios  against  the  third  Command- 
ai'ut;  for  which  reason  it  was,  doubtless,  that 
ill  Oiriittsns  are  forbidden  by  the  15th  African 

U"^.  Very  rarely  the  word  occurs  in  a  good 
V3^  for  salutary  chiding  or  remonstrance:  see 
U'ltll  ud  Scott's  Leiicm  for  its  classical,  and 
SuLlouner's  Lcxicm  and  Suicer's  TUt.  for  iU 
^ripianl  and  ecclesiastical  senses.     [E.  S.  Ff.] 

BLESSING.    [BcREDicrioN.] 

BLIND,  HEAiING  OF  (is  Art).  The 
l^imi  of  the  blind  is  fluently  represented 
noantient  monnments,  perhaps  as  a  symbolical 
"irnseatslion  of  the  opening  of  the  eye  of 
«»  soul  wTOoght  by  the  power  of  the  Saviour 
(I  F't.  iL  0).  See  Bottari,  Sadturt  ■  Pittnre, 
t*'.  til.  uiii.  xiiii.  itii.  liviii.  ciiivi. ;  UiUin, 
JM*by™ia,  liT,  5. 

h  naX  eases  only  one  blind  man,  probably 
lilt  "  tninhUnd  from  his  birth  "  ot  St.  John  ii.  1. 
IS  being  healed.  He  ia  generally  represented 
hilk  of  itatBre,  to  mark  his  inferioHty  to  the 
SiTiogr  and  the  Apostles  (when  any  of  the  tatter 


were  healed  bv  the  Lord  as  He  left  the  house  of 

Jairus  (Matt.|ii.  2T-ai).     Here,  too,  the  figures 

"   hose  upon  whom  the  miracle  is  wrought  are 

mall  size;  the  blind  appears  to  lead  the  blind, 

one  only  has  a  stalT,  while  the  other  places 

baud  upon  bis  ahoulder.     The  Lord  lays  His 

d  upon  the  head  of  the  tigure  with  the  stafi', 

le   another,   probably  one   of  the  Apostles, 

es  his  hand,  the  fingers  arranged  after  the 

in  manner  [BeHzdiction],  in  blessing.    (Mar- 

tigny.  Diet,  des  Antiq.  CArrt.)  [C] 

BODY,  in  the  sense  contemplated  by  St.  Paul 

hen  he  said  of   the  Church,    "  Wiiich  is  His 

body  "  (Epb.  i.  23),  meaning  ChHst's,  which  is 

eipressed  further  an,  "  For  the  edifying  of  the 

body  of  Christ  "  (It.  12),  and  of  Christians  gene- 

mlly,  "  Ye  an  the  body  of  Christ,  and  members 

in  particular"  (I  Cor.  lii.  27).     The  Apostle,  we 

know,  spoke  (AcU  Jii.  37),  as  well  as  wrot<', 

!ek  ;  but  being  a  Roman  citiien  (i6.  nil,  27) 

probably  had  some  knowledge  of  Latin  as 


veU: 


p,  therefoH 


lo  the 
rd  ffuiUL,  long  before  appropriated  by 
equivalent  ^*  corpus,"  but  which  it  had 
!lf  shared  hitherto.  What  Greek  ear* 
t  understood  hitherto  by  ri/ia  was  a 
physical  or  material  body,  orgaoic  or  inorganic, 
'  ''  '  ;  and  occasionally  the  latter 
in  a  coufiued  mass,  as  "  body  of  water  "  or  "  of 


2ii 


BODY 


orartiu 


"  Bnt  "  corpui/*  be»d«tt  Ihne 
r  some  time  been  fuiiliar  to  Latin 
ng  a  combiuatioD  of  living  agents  in 
ioiu  :  B  troop  of  soldien,  a  guild 
r  th«  whole  body  politic;  of  theu 
tat  Mcond  accepUtioD  wu  beginning  to  b< 
itareotyped  b  li*,  where  "corpora"  (corpo- 
rations) quickly  becuoe  ijoonrmoiu  with  what, 
in  classical  literature,  bad  been  known  st  "  col- 
legia" (eolleg«>.  There  must  have  been  manT 
inch  in  eiiatence  at  Rome  when  the  Apoalle 
wrote  i  and  they  were  extended,  in  proceia  of 
time,  to  m«t  trades  and  proressioni.  The  gene- 
ral DOtiOD  attaching  to  them  waa  that  of  "a 
number  of  persons" — the  law  said,  not  fewer 
than  three — "and  the  onion  which  bound  them 
t<^U]<r"  (Smith's  Did.  of  Bamaa  nnd  Qrtek 
Aatiq.  p.  255).  Tit.  1  of  B.  lir.  of  the  Theodo- 
aiao  Code  ia  headed  "De  PriTtlegiis  Corponit 
mm  urhis  Romae,"  and  Tit.  14  of  B.  li.  of  th 
of  Justinian  ii  on  the  same  subject.  WHlii 
from  Rome,  therefore,  where  auch  "  bodies 
abounded — hli  own  crafl  poaibly,  that  of  ten 
makers,  among  the  number — what  could  he 
more  natural  than  for  the  Apostle  to  applj-  this 
designation  to  the  new  bratberhood  that  was 
forming,  and  then  paint  it  in  glowing  colours  to 
his  Ephesian  converts  as  a  corporal  ion,  who« 
head,  centra,  and  inspiring  principle  was  ChrJstP 
He  waa  the  nnion  that  bound  it  togetbe 
and  snpplied  it  with  life.  So  far.  indeed,  i 
stood  on  a  different  footing,  and  required  to  b 
placed  in  a  different  category  from  all  other 
corporations ;  still,  aa  oatwaRllj  it  resembled 
.  Ihem,  might  it  not  also  be  described  in  terms 
which  the;  had  been  beforehand  with  it  in  ap- 
propriating, an!  invested  with  a  new  idea  ? 
tile  Apostle  authorised  this  for  all  languages  in 
communicating  the  adopted  sense  of  the  Latin 
word  to  its  Greek  equivalent.  Accordingly  witb 
us  too  the  Church  of  Christ  is  both  spoken  of 
an^  exist)  ai  a  corporation.  But  though  it  has 
m.iny  featnrea  In  common  with  all  such  bodies, 
it  has  essential  characteristics  of  Its  own,  evi- 
denced in  its  history  throughout,  which  are  not 
shared  by  any  other.  Their  agreement,  there- 
fore, must  have  been  one,  not  of  identity,  but  of 
analogy,  to  which  the  Aposile  called  attention. 
And  this  is  clear  from  his  having  recourse  to 
other  kindred  ana'     '       ' 


BODY,  MUTILATION  OF  THE 

and  wife;  realise  the  full  force  of  the  beo'l 
determining  the  character  and  cohesion  of  trtri 
society,  or  corporate  body  :  then  froiD  all  thai 
collectively,  form  your  estimate  of  the  dinrch  of 
Christ.  Each  of  them  illustrates  aome  featote 
belonging  to  it  which  is  not  so  clearly  traced  ii 
the  others;  therefore  none  of  them  siaglv  will 
bear  OTerstraining.  and  all  together  must  aoi 
be  supposed  to  eihaust  the  subject."  Unseen 
realities  cannot  be  measured  or  determined  k 
what  can  be  seen  or  fell.  "It  ia  the  descriptiot 
of  a  man  and  not  a  state,"  said  Aristotle  of  th- 
Republic  of  Plato,  in  which  every  body  could  »v 
of  every  thins,  "it  is  my  property  "  iPai.  iL  IL 
Spiritual  union  is  neither  political,  d< 

nor  physical,  nor  anything  earthly.     , 

illuatralcd  from  anch  earthly  lelationa,  bot  it 
IranMfDds  them  all ;  nor  is  it  eiplained  realli. 
when  called  "  ucrameutal,"  further  than  that 
it  is  then  auerled  to  have  been  aasured  to  as 
by  what  are  called  in  theological — not  Scriptonl 
— language,  the  Sacraments  of  the  Church.  Ai 
Rao)ier  says  :  "ChrUt  and  His  holy  Spirit  with  all 
their  blessed  effects,  though  entering  irUatht  torn!  of 
mm  ice  are  not  able  ta  apprehend  or  cjprea  iot, 
do  notwithstanding  gire  notice  of  the  times  when 
they  use  to  make  their  access,  because  it  pleaselb 
Almighty  Ood  to  communicate  by  sensible  meani 
those  blessings  whli:h  are  incompreheuuble" 
(Sect  Pol.  V.  57,  3).  That  ii  to  »ay,  when  such 
blessings  are  communicat*d  throngh  tba  Sacrs- 


ir  conjn^l 
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head 
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described 


prords: 
V.  23-32). 


'  shall  he  one  flesh '  (Eph. 
vea  1,1111  falla  abort  of  my  full  meaning,  i 
onld  have  you  'grow  up  into  Him  in  all 
lings,  which  ia  the  Head,  even  Christ,  from 
hom  the  whole  body  fitly  joined  together  and 
impacted  by  that  which  every  joint  sopplieth, 
wording  to  the  effectual  working  in  the  mea- 
ire  of  every  part,  maketh  increase  of  the  body 
Bto  the  edifying  of  itaelf  in  love'  (F.ph.  iv. 
\  I6>  Realise  the  vital  conneiion  that  lub- 
sla  between  the  head  and  members  of  each 
dividual  man;  realise  the  depth  of  communion 
lat  there  should  or  mav  lie  between  husband 


that  Baptism  and 
the  Lord's  Supper  are  the  means  by  which  men 
are  joined  to  the  Body  of  Christ,  ud  therefore 
by  which  Christ  our  Lord  joins  Himself  to  that 
renewed  race  of  which  He  has  become  the  Head. 
.  .  .  These  facts  we  learn  from  the  eipreas  sule- 
ments  of  St.  Paul :  '  For  by  one  Spirit  we  art 
all  baptised  into  one  body;*  and  again,  *  We 
being  many  are  one  bread  and  one  body :  for  we 
are  idl  partakers  of  that  one  bread.'  Herein  it 
is  eipresdly  declared  that  the  one  and  the  other 
of  these  Sacramenta  are  the  peculiar  means  bv 
which  onion  with  the  Body  of  Christ  is  ftestowed 
uponmen.  They  are  the  'joints'  and  'bands' 
whereby  the  whole  body  in  its  dependence  on  its 
Head  has  nourishment  ministered "  (Wilber* 
force's  Incara.  p.  415).  .  .  .  Body,  then,  ia 
the  sense  predicated  by  St.  Paul  of  the  Chnrrh. 
stands  for  a  multitude  of  aingolars,  and  not  an 
abstraction.  It  means  the  collection  or  aggre- 
gate of  Christian  souls  who,  cleansed,  qoickened, 
and  inhabited  by  Christ,  form  one  brotherhood 
in  Him.  What  each  of  them  i*  separately,  thsi 
all  of  them  are  collectively,  neither  more  nor 
less.  Kumbers  cannot  affect  iu  integrity.  To 
say  that  a  body  so  composed  is  one  is  to  say 
no  more  of  it  than  must,  from  the  nature  of 
the  ease,  be  said  of  every  body  corporate  with- 
out eiception.  The  fact  of  ita  unity  resulting 
from  a  personal  union  of  each  of  ita  members 
with  one  and  the  same  Person,  vit.  Him  who 
redeemed  them,  ia  its  distinguishing  feature. 
"From  the  oneness  of  His  Body  which  waa 
ilta  the  onenesa  of  His  body  which  i: 


nified." 


3.  Ff.] 


BODY,  MUTILATION  OF  THE.  This 
subject  may  be  oonsidered  under  three  aspects  in 
reference  to  Chnrch  history;  Itt,  in  reqiect  to 
ita  bearing  upon  clerical  orders  ;  3nd,  as  a  criiof 
to  be  repressed ;  3rd,  as  a  (brm  of  pnnishment. 
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1.  The  Pentateuch  forbade  the  exercise  of  the 
priestt's  oHiM  to  any  of  the  Aaronites  who  should 
iure  a  "  blemish/'  a  term  extending  eren  to  the 
ca««  of  a  ""  flat  nose  "  (LeT.  xxi.  17-23);  whilst 
injarie  to  the  organs  of  generation  excluded  even 
from  the  congregation  (Deut.  xxiii.  1).  The 
Prophets  announce  a  mitigation  of  this  severity 
(k  Itl  3-^X  which  finds  no  place  in  the  teach- 
nz  of  our  Saviour  (Matt.  xix.  12^  nor  does  any 
tract  of  it  remain  in  the  rules  as  to  the  selection 
of  biihops  and  deacons  in  the  Pastoral  Epistles 
(1  Tim.  iii.,  Tit.  i.).  Nevertheless,  the  Jewish 
rule  seems  to  have  crept  back  into  the  discipline 
of  the  Christian  Church, — ^witness  the  story  of 
the  monk  Ammonius  having  avoided  promotion 
to  the  episcopate  by  catting  off  his  right  ear, — for 
which  we  Socrat.  H.  E.  iv.  23  (Baronius  indeed 
holds  him  to  have  been  eventually  ordained).  And 
oie  of  fke  so-called  Apostolical  Oinons  (deemed 
probablj  antecedent  to  the  Xicene  Council  of  a.d. 
326X  which  provides  that  one-eyed  or  lame  men, 
whomaj  be  worthy  of  the  episcopate,  may  become 
bishops,  ** since  not  the  bodily  defect"  (Ac^/iij, 
traasUted  in  the  lat«r  Latin  version  of  Haloander 
sudifatwX  ''hut  the  defilement  of  the  soul, 
f-oUates**  the  man  (c  69,  otherwise  numbered 
76  or  77^  leaves  at  least  open  the  question 
whether  such  defects  are  a  bar  to  the  first  recep- 
tioo  of  clerical  orders.  No  general  rule  however 
i»  to  motilation  is  to  be  found  in  the  records  of 
asr  of  the  early  General  Councils,  but  only  in 
tboie  of  the  non-oecumenical  ones  of  the  West,  or 
ii  the  letters,  &c.,  of  the  Popes,  always  of  sus- 
pidoiu  authority.  Thus,  a  lettef  of  Innocent  I. 
(403-17)  to  Felix,  bishop  of  Nocera,  says  that  no 
oBe  who  has  voluntarily  cut  off  a  part  of  any  of 
hi!  fingers  is  to  be  ordained  {Ep,  4,  c.  1).  A 
Coancil  of  Rome  in  465  forbade  ^m  admission  to 
orden  those  who  had  lost  any  of  their  members, 
nqniring  even  the  ordaining  bishop  to  undo  his 
^  (c.  3).  So  Pope  Gelasius  (492-6)  in  «  letter 
to  the  bishops  of  Lucania,  complains  that  persons 
With  bodilv  mutilations  are  admitted  to  the  ser- 

m 

vices  of  the  Church ;  an  abuse  not  allowed  by 
sBdeat  tradition  or  the  forms  of  the  Apostolic 
ice  {Ep,  9.  c.  16).  A  fragment  of  a  letter 
of  the  same  Pope  to  the  clergy  and  people  of 
Briodisi  condemns  in  like  manner  the  ordina- 
tion of  a  man  *'  weak  and  blemished  in  any  part 
of  his  body."  But  a  letter  to  Bishop  Palladius 
An  down — in  accordance  with  the  Apostolical 
Canoo  aboT«  quoted — that  a  dignity  received 
whilst  the  body  was  yet  whole  was  not  to  be 
lost  br  subsequent  enfeeblement ;  with  which 
!«>ttfr  may  be  connected,  for  what  it  is  worth, 
a  canon  or  alleged  canon  of  the  Council  of  Ilerda 
ia  524,  quoted  by  Ivo,  to  the  effect  that  a  cleric 
made  bune  by  a  medical  operation  is  capable  of 
promotion.  Not  to  speak  of  an  alleged  canon  of 
^rt^^ory  the  Great,  590-603,  against  the  ordi- 
Batkni  of  persons  self-mutilated  in  any  member, 
to  be  foond  in  Gratian ;  two  centuries  later,  in  a 
•apitnUry  of  Pope  Gregory  II.  (714-30)  addressed 
to  his  ablegates  for  Bavaria,  we  find  in  like 
Bsnner  any  bodily  defect  treated  as  a  bar  to 
ordination.  On  the  other  hand,  we  may  quote  a 
testimony  later  indeed  than  the  period  embraced 
in  this  work,  but  as  occurring  after  the  schism 
of  East  and  West,  above  the  suspicion  of  all 
{^omanixiag  partiality,  that  of  Balsamon  (ad 
Marci  Alex,  interrog.  23,  quoted  by  Cotelerius, 
^<*w  Apod,  i.   pp.  478-9X   who   says    that 
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bodily  injuries  or  infirmities  supervening  after 
ordination,  even  if  they  rendered  the  priest 
unable  physically  to  fulfil  his  office,  did  not 
deprive  him  of  his  dignity,  as  ^  none  was  to 
be  hindered  from  officiating  through  bodily  de- 
fect" (A«6i99},  also  rendered  by  Beveridge  as 
mutilation). 

We  may  take  it  therefore  that  the  rule  of  the 
Church  as  to  mutilations  and  bodily  defects 
generally  was  this :  such  mutilations  or  defects 
were  a  bar  to  ordination,  especially  if  self-in- 
flicted ;  but  supervening  involuntarily  after 
ordination,  they  were  not  a  bar  to  the  fulfilment 
of  clerical  duties,  or  to  promotion  in  the  hiei*- 
archy.  There  is,  however,  one  particular  form 
of  mutilation — that  of  the  generative  organs — 
which  occurs  with  peculiar  prominence  in  early 
Church  history,  and  is  dealt  with  by  special  en- 
actments. 

One  sect  of  heretics,  the  Valesians  (whose  ex- 
ample is  strangely  recalled  by  the  practices  of  a 
well-known  body  of  dissenters  from  the  Russian 
Church  at  the  present  day),  enforced  the  duty  of 
emasculation  both  on  themselves  and  others 
(Epiph.  cont.  Haer,  58 ;  Aug.  de  Haeres.  c.  37). 
Their  catechumens,  whilst  unmutilated,  were  not 
allowed  to  eat  flesh,  but  no  restrictions  as  to  food 
were  imposed  on  the  mutilated.  They  were  said 
to  use  not  only  persuasion  but  force  in  making 
converts,  and  to  practise  violence  for  the  purpose 
on  travellers,  and  even  on  persons  received  as 
guests. 

The  most  notorious  instance  of  self-mutilation 
in  Church  history  is  that  of  Origen,  who,  when 
a  young  catechist  at  Alexandria,  inflicted  this  on 
himself  in  order  to  quench  the  violence  of  his  pas- 
sions (Euseb.  ff,  E.  yi.  8).    He  was  nevertheless 
ordained  by  the  bisho(>s  of  Caesarea  and  Jerusa- 
lem, men  of  the  highest  authority  among  the  pre- 
lates of  Palestine.    But  Demetrius  of  Alexandria, 
who  had  formerly  spoken  of  him  in  terms  of  high 
praise,  began  attacking  the  validity  of  his  ordina- 
tion, and  the  conduct  of  his  ordaining  bishops. 
It  is  indeed  remarkable  that  Epiphanins  mentions 
three  separate  traditions  as  to  the  mode  which 
Origen  adopted  to  maintain  his  continence — two 
of  them  not  implying  actual  mutilation,  but  only 
extinction  of  the  generative  power — and  seems 
to  consider  that  a  good  many  idle  tales  had  been 
I  told  on  the  subject  (^Contra  Haer.  64).    It  is  well 
I  known,  at  any  rate,  that  Origen  was  condemned 
I  and  sentenced  to  be  deprived  of  his  orders  for 
self-mutilation  by  the  Council  of  Alexandria,  a.d. 
230.    This  is  not  the  place,  of  course,  for  dwelling 
on  the  unworthy  motives  mixed  up  in  Origen's 
condemnation ;  but  if  what  is  recorded  of  the 
Valesians  be  true — whose  heresy  appears  to  have 
been    contemporaneous    with    Origen — it    was 
absolutely  necessary  that  the  Church    should 
firmly  resist  not  only  the  return  to  the  emascu- 
late priesthoods  of  the  heathen,  but  the  utterly 
anti-social  tendencira  which  such  practices  por- 
tended or  expressed.    The  Council  of  Achaia,  by 
which  the  Valesians  were  condemned,  is  usually 
set  down  to  the  year  250. 

If  the  Apostolical  Canons  are  as  a  whole 
anterior  to  the  Council  of  Nicaea,  they  constitute 
the  next  authority  on  the  subject.  According  to 
these,  whilst  a  man  made  a  eunuch  against  his 
will  was  not  excluded  from  being  admitted  into 
the  clergy,  yet  self-mutilation  was  assimilated  to 
suicide,  and  the  culprit  could  not  be  admitted,  or 
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barbaiians,  he  i£  to  remaiD  in  the  clergf ;  bat 
Df  baa  mutilated  himself  he  is,  if  a  cleric 
id;,  OD  proof  of  the  fact  bj  eiamioation,  to 
e  ftota  clerical  function!,  and  If  Dot  already 
jaed  not  to  be  presented  for  ordination  ;  thit 
eter,  not  to  applj  to  those  who  bate  been 
e  eunuch*  by  the  barbarinna  or  bj  tbeir 
tera,  who,  if  thej  are  found  worthj,  may  be 
itted  inlfl  the  clergy.  Contemporaneouily.  or 
ly  io,  with  the  Council  we  find  a  conititu- 
of  the  emperor  Coustanllne  rendering  the 
ing  oreuDUcbi  n-ithlu  the  "orbit  Romanna," 
pJUl  crime  {Codt,  bk.  It.  t.  xcil.  1.  1). 
.  ia,  bowerer,  at  this  period  that  we  find  the 
,  moat  prominent  instance  of  aeir-mutllatioD 
bnrch  hitlorT  after  that  of  Origen. — that  of 
itins,  Arian  biihop  of  Antioch  in  the  time  of 
anaaioa,  who,  when  a  presbyter,  had  been 
ised  on  thii  account,  but  wu  neTerlheloa 
noted  to  the  ejjiscopale  by  Ibe  emperor 
itantias,  against  the  decrees  of  the  Nicene 
ncil,  obserces  Theodoret  (ii.  23;  cf.  Euseb. 
I).  Thii  Leontias  figures  by  no  meana  faroni- 
in  the  Church  histories.  Athnnatiui  waa 
'  hostile  to  him,  and  he  was  accused  of  cun- 
;  and  doable-dealing,  of  promoting  the  un- 
thy  and  neglecting  the  worthy  In  hit  diocese- 
canon  on  bodily  mutilation  similar  to  Ihe 
■ne  one  was  enacted  by  the  Synod  of  Seleucia 
'ersia,  A.d,  410  (c.  4),  and  by  a  Syrian  synod 
65,  and  the  interdiction  against  the  admisiion 
rders  of  the  self-mutilated  was  also  renewed 
,he  Council  of  Arlea,  a.D-  4.';3  (o.  7).  Pope 
isiui,  in  hi)  before  quoted  letter  to  the 
anian  biihops,  recalls  as  to  the  lelf-emascuUte 
:  the  canons  of  tbe  Pathera  require  them  to 
eparated  from  all  clerical  functions,  aa  aoon 
he  fact  ia  recognized  (EiAit.  9,  c.  17).     It 

JlalioD,  so  long  aa  It  was  not  self-inflicted, 
no  bar  either  to  clerical  ordination  or  promo- 
,  but  that  ifaelf-iaflicted,  itwuabar  to  the 
-ciseofall  clerical  functions. 
[.  JfudValioaasaCVuw.—Analleged  decretal 
?ope  EotjchUnut  (275-6),  to  be  found  in 
lian.  enacti  that  persons  gailty  of  cnttiag 
limba  were  ta  be  separated  from  the  Church 
il  they  had  made  friendly  composition  (the 
r  idea  of  composition  for  luch  na  act  was 
rely  foreign  to  tbe  Italy  of  the  3rd  century) 
re  the  bishop  uid  the  other  citizens,  or.  if 
sing  to  do  so  after  two  or  three  wamiugs, 
e  to  be  treated  as  heathen  men  and  publi- 
i.  Tbe  document  may  probably  safely  be 
down  to  the  9th  century,  but  in  the  mean- 
le  we  find  in  the  record*  of  the  lllh  Council 
Toledo,  l.D.  675  (from  which  it  is  perhaps 
'owed),  eridenee  that  limitiir  crimes  were 
milted  by  the  clergy  themselrea.  The  Cth 
>n  enacts  amongst  other  things  that  clerics 


ir  chnrch  or  u 
any  [*nions,  they  shall  lose  the  honour  oftheii 
order,  and  be  subject  to  perpetoal  imprisonmeni 
with  hard  labour.  The  Eicerpt  from  the  Katherf 
and  the  Canons  attributed  to  Gregory  111.  b«n 
that,  for  the  wilful  maiming  another'  of  a  limb, 
the  penance  is  to  be  three  years,  or  more  hu- 
manely, one  year  (c  SO).  The  Capitolarj  of 
Ail -la-Chapel  le,  in  7S»,  c  16,  and  tbe  Council  of 
Frankfort,  794,  forbid  abbati  for  any  cause  is 
blind  or  mutilate  their  monkt(c.  lb) — enacimeati 
which  soflicienlly  shew  the  ferocity  of  tht 
CarolingiflU  era,  and  with  which  may  be  noticed 
the  2nd  Capitulary  of  Theodulf,  bishop  of  Orlwju, 
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In  the  early  barbarian  codes  no  difference  wsi 
made  in  principle  between  the  various  shapn  of 
bodily  mulilation,  and  all  cases  were  punithd 
by  pecuniary  compensation.  But  in  Ihe  later 
Itoman  law  we  find  absolute  distinction  made 
between  emasculation  and  ererj  other  form  of 
matilatlon,  the  Tormer  bein;  the  only  one  which 
it  is  deemed  necessary  to  legislate  against.  We 
have  already  seen  that  Constantine  had  made  the 
former  a  capital  crime,  when  committed  within 
the  Homan  worid.  The  14'^nd  Korel  gnet  fur- 
ther itill.  Spealiing  of  the  crime  as  having  be- 
come rife  agaiu,  it  enacts  the  lex  taliouii  agiiinst 
male  offenders,  with  cootiscation  of  good*  and 
life-long  labour  in  the  quarnei  if  they  surrire 
the  operation;  or  as  I'especta  females,  fioggin;. 
mfiscation  and  eiile.    We  mar  probably  as     " 
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s«i  geniris,  anulogoui  only  to  murder  and  soicide, 
according  aa  it  is  endured  or  self-inflicted. 

III.  Jtutilatim  at  a  PunisAnunt.— Mulilation 
is  no  unfrequent  punishment  under  the  Cbristian 
emperors  of  the  West:  ConsUotine  punished 
slaves  escaping  to  the  barbarians  with  Ihe  lost 
of  a  foot  (Cod.  6.  tit.  1.  s.  3),  The  cutting  off 
of  the  band  waa  enacted  by  several  Novels;  by 
the  17th  (c.  riii.)  against  eiactora  of  tribuU 
who  should  (ail  to  make  proper  entries  of  the 
qnantiliea  of  lands;  bv  the  *lrd  (c.  1)  agninst 
those  who  should  copv  the  works  of  the  heretic 
Serems.  It  is  nevertheless  remarkable  that  the 
134th  Novel  finally  restricted  all  penal  mutila- 
tion to  the  cutting  off  of  one  hand  only  (c  iiii.> 
In  the  barbaric  codes,  mutilation  is  a  frequent 
puniahment.  The  Salic  law  frequently  en.ii1s 
castration  of  the  slave,  but  only  as  an  alttnuitive 
for  composition  (for  thefts  above  40  denarii  in 

with  the  slave-women  who  dies  from  Ihe  efl'ects 
of  il,  t.  xiii.  c.  6).  The  Burgundian  law,  by  a 
late  enactment  [AMitam.  i.  I.  iv.,  supposed  to 
be  by  Sigismund),  eitends  the  mode  of  dealing 


e  legisl. 


of  the  Church  itself 


its  mdest  outlying  branches,  or  as  an  ofleuce  to 
be  lepretaed.  Thua,  to  quote  instance!  of  Ibr 
former  case,  in  the  collection  of  Irish  Canolu, 
supposed  to  belong  to  the  end  of  th«  Tth   «a- 
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turr,  Patrick  is  represented  u  assigning  the 
cttttiDg  off  of  a  hand  or  foot  as  one  of  sereral 
alttrantlTe  paniskments  for  the  stealing  of 
mou^j  either  in  a  church  or  a  citj  within 
which  sleep  martyrs  and  bodies  of  saints  (bk. 
xxriii.  c  6).  Another  fragment  from  an  Irish 
syui^j,  appended  by  Labbe  and  Mansi  to  the 
ib<}re.  enitcts  the  lo«s  of  a  hand  as  an  alternativt: 
}iti3ishmeDt  for  shedding  the  blood  of  a  bishop, 
where  it  does  not  reach  the  ground,  and  no  salve 
K*livrtain)  is  needed ;  or  the  blood  of  a  priest 
•  i.en  it  does  reach  the  ground,  and  salve  is 
ic^iuired.  Instances  of  the  latter  case  have  been 
.ilreadv  given  in  the  enactments  against  abbats 
itiiimiDg  their  monks,  which  was  no  doubt  done 
It  leist  nnder  pretext  of  enforcing  discipline. 
la  the  *  Excerptions  '  ascribed  to  Egbert,  arch- 
tii'hopof  York  (but  of  at  least  two  centuries  later 
d  .te),  we  find  a  canon  that  a  man  stealing  money 
troiQ  the  church-box  shall  have  his  hand  cut  utl' 
or  b«  put  into  prison  (c.  Ixxiii.).  [J.  M.  L.] 

BONIFACIUS.  (1)  Martyr  at  Tarsus  under 
Dioi;i«tian,  is  commemorated  Dec.  19  (^CaL  By- 
ztHt.y.  He  was  formerly  commemorated  in  the 
R.*maD  church  on  June  5,  the  supposed  day  of 
^ii  burial  at  Rome  (^Mart.  Rom.  IW.);  but  in 
Qiore  recent  martyrologies  tiiis  Boniface  is  cora- 
.■s^moratal  on  May  14,  the  supposed  day  of  his 
•leith;  and, 

(2)  The  Apostle  of  Germany,  archbishop  of 
Meatz.  martyred  in  Friesland,  is  commemorated 
CO  Jnoe  5  {Mart.  Bcdae^  Adonis).  This  saint  is 
6^tiTed  in  his  episcopal  vestments  (9th  cent.)  in 
Ue  A^ta  Sanctonun,  June,  torn.  i.  p.  458.  See 
lU^  Brower's  Thesaurus  Aniiq,  Fuldenshan,  pp. 

(3)  Deacon,  martyr  in  Africa  under  Hunneric ; 
comcieniorated  Aug.  17  {Alart.  Bom.  Vet.). 

(4)  ^  Natale  Bonefacii  episcopi,"  Sept.  4  (if. 

(5)  Confessor  in  Africa ;  commemorated  Dec.  8 
(Jfirf.  ffienn.)',  Dec.  6  (M.  Adonis).  [C] 

BOXOSA,  sister  of  Zosima,  martyr  in  Porto 
uairr  Severusj  commemorated  July  15  (Mart. 
I"fA,  I'rf,,  Hiaron.).  .  [C] 

BOOKS,  CENSUBE  OF.  A  studious  life 
was  strongly  enforced  upon  the  clergy  by  the 
ar>-<eQt  Fathers,  and  enjoined  by  various  canons 
<f  the  earlier  Councils.  St.  Chrysostom  in  par- 
t:falar  insists  strongly  and  very  fully  on  the  duty 
13  the  clergy  of  qualifying  themselves  by  patient 
aa-l  Uborioos  study  for  the  office  of  preaching,  and 
for  the  defence  of  the  &ith  against  heretics  and 
BDbeiievera;  resting  his  argument  on  the  exhorta- 
ti'a  of  St.  Paul  to  Timothy  (1  Tim.  iv.  13)— 
''<jire  attendance  to  reading,  to  exhortation,  to 
ijcirine:  meditate  upon  these  things :  gire  thyself 
'rbiilk  to  them  ;  that  thy  profiting  may  appear 
t-^"  all  men."  Exhortations  to  the  like  effect 
«•  ir  also  in  the  writings  of  St.  Jerome,  Cyprian, 
Unantius,  Hilary,  Minucius  Felix,  and  others. 
la  all  these  writers  the  study  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tnres  is  urged  upon  the  clergy  as  being  of  pri- 
mary obligation,  and  the  foundation  on  which 
»il  the  superstructure  of  a  more  general  and 
eitewive  learning  was  to  be  raised.  Certain 
tvooDi  also  required,  e.g.  Cone.  Tolet.  iii.  c.  7, 
that  in  their  most  xacant  hours,  the  times  of 
'jtjDg  and  drinking,  some  portion  of  Scripture 
Md  be  read  to  them  —  partly  to  exclude 
trifling  and  unnecessary  discourse,  and  partly  to 
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afford  them  proper  themes  and  subjects  for  edi- 
fying discourse  and  meditation. 

Next  to  the  Scriptures  the  study  of  the  best 
ecclesiastical  writers  was  recommended  as  most 
profitable  and  appropriate  to  the  clerical  office : 
the  first  place  in  such  writings,  however,  being 
assigned  to  the  Canons  of  the  Church.  These 
were  always  reckoned  of  the  greatest  use  and 
importance,  as  containing  a  summary  account, 
not  only  of  the  Church's  discipline  and  doctrine 
and  government,  but  also  rules  of  life  and  moral 
practice — on  which  account  it  was  ordered  that 
the  Canons  should  be  read  over  at  a  man's  ordi- 
nation ;  and  again,  the  Council  of  Toledo  (iv.  c. 
25)  required  the  clergy  to  make  them  a  pai*t  of 
their  constant  study,  together  with  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  The  Canons,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered, were  then  a  sort  of  directory  for  the  pas- 
toral care,  and  they  had  this  advantage  of  any 
private  directory,  that  they  were  the  public 
voice  and  authorised  rule  of  the  Church,  and 
therefore  so  much  the  more  entitled  to  respectful 
attention.  In  later  ages,  in  the  time  of  Charle- 
magne, we  find  laws  which  obliged  the  clergy  to 
read,  together  with  the  Canons,  Gregory's  treatise 
De  Curd  Pastorali. 

With  regard  to  other  books  and  writings  there 
was  considerable  restriction.  Some  of  the  canons 
forbade  a  bishop  to  read  heathen  authors:  nor 
would  they  allow  him  to  read  heretical  books, 
otherwise  than  as  a  matter  of  duty,  i.  e.  unless 
there  was  occasion  to  refute  them,  or  to  caution 
others  against  the  poison  of  them ;  e.  g.  Cone. 
Carth.  iv.  c.  16 :  **  Ut  episcopus  Gentilium  libros 
non  legat:  haereticorum  autem  pro  necessitate 
et  tempore." 

In  some  cases,  however,  the  study  of  heathen 
literature  might  be  advantageous  to  the  cause 
of  Christian  truth ;  and  the  Church's  prohibition 
did  not  extend  to  these.  Thus  St.  Jerome  ob- 
serves that  both  the  Greek  and  Latin  historians 
are  of  great  use  as  well  to  explain  as  confirm  the 
truth  of  the  prophecies  of  Daniel.  St.  Augustine 
says  of  the  writings  of  heathen  philosophers,  that 
as  they  said  many  things  that  were  true,  both 
concerning  God  and  the  Son  of  God,  they  were  in 
that  respect  very  serviceable  in  refuting  the 
vanities  of  the  Gentiles.  And  in  fact  all  who 
are  acquainted  with  the  Fathers  and  ancient 
writers  of  the  Church  know  them  to  have  been 
for  the  most  part  well  versed  in  the  classical  or 
heathen  literature. 

On  the  whole  it  appears  that  the  clergy  were 
obliged  in  the  first  place  to  be  diligent  in  study- 
ing the  Scriptures,  and  next  to  them,  as  they  had 
ability  and  opportunity,  the  canons  and  approved 
writers  of  the  Church.  Beyond  this,  as  there 
was  no  obligation  on  them  to  read  human  learn- 
ing, so  there  was  no  absolute  prohibition  of  it ; 
but  where  it  could  be  made  to  minister  as  a 
handmaid  to  divinity,  there  it  was  not  only 
allowed,  but  encouraged  and  commended;  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  manv  instances 
the  cause  of  Christian  religion  was  advanced  by 
the  right  application  of  secular  learning  in  the 
primitive  ages  of  the  Church.  The  principles  on 
which  such  studies  were  maintained  are  summed 
up  by  St.  Ambrose,  Prooem.  in  Luc.  Evang.: 
"  I^gimus  aliqua,  ne  legantur ;  legimus  ne  igno- 
remus ;  legimus  non  ut  teneamus,  sed  ut  repu- 
diemus  "  (Bingham).  [D.  B.] 

BOOKS,  CHURCH.    [Liturgical  Books.] 


BORDEADX,  COUNCIL  OF 
OBDEAUX,  COUNCIL  OF  (Bukoioa- 


I  Hanichecism.  PriKilUu  appulHl  Co  the 
eror  U&ieDtini,  who,  howerer,  pat  faim  to 
b  the  tame  jai  M  TitTf  (Snip.  S«rer., 
E.  ii.  46,  who  affiinu  ths  rtpptal  to  barg 
perniitled  onlj  "  Doatrorum  iDConibmtii," 

ops;  Ubbe,  ii.  1034)^8)  A.D.  <>TD,  under 
It  LnpDB  and  the  m-chbi»hop«  of  Bourges, 
lemui,  and  Eaii»  [a  AnoegDaG,  bf  ordei  of 
;  Chilp^ic,  npon  pointt  of  duciplins  (_L'Art 
ifriftr  la  Datti,  i.  291).  "■ "    '"   "  " 

OSCI  (BuiriiaO,  Syrian  n 
axj,  to  calltd  bfoiiiM  they  uvea  on  nerm 
SoionwD  ipuki  of  them  u  very  numer- 
near  Niaihia,  aiid  aamea  ■  biahop  ammig  the 
I  iuaom  of  them.  Thej  had  no  buildingi 
liTrd  OB  the  mountaina,  continiullj  prajing 
iiagiag  hjoiu.  £bc1i  carried  a  koile,  vith 
:h  to  cot  berba  ud  giauet  (Soi.  H.  E.  li. 
A  conaeiioa  fau  been  traced  bet««n  Iheni 
tbc  uct  of  AdHitiiani  or  Adamitae,  who  went 
it  nalffd.  The  principle  is  the  laroe — of  re- 
ing  to  a  itate  of  nature — but  the  Bo«ci  are 

irith  them  the  motive  uraa  apparently  aUBtere 
mortification.  Frequent  initancea  of  similar 
inence  are  recorded  of  Ulastem  hermit*  in 
Jioa  (Prat.  Syirit.),  Theodoret  {I'lulath.), 
tTagrioi  {ff.  K.  1.  21).  (Tillemont,  /f.  E. 
292.)  [L  G.  S.] 

08TEA,  COUNCIL  OF,  A.D.  243  or  244 ; 

ib'Seryllni,  bithpp  of  Boitra,  wai  reclaimed 
I  hii  atraage  Tiewi  reapecting  the  Penon  of 
Lord  by  Origen ;  and  another  at  which 
en  refuted  »me  Arabtant,  who  aaid  that  the 
>  of  meD  died  vilh  their  bodiei,  and  came 
ife  with  their  bodiea  again  at  the  reiur- 
oo  (Lnxb.  tL  33  and  7;  Uaust,  i.  TBT 
L  [E.  S.  Ff,] 

0UROE8,  COUNCIL  OF  (BntimcENBE 

:iUUM),  at  Bourge^  bnt  (1)  l.D.  454,  ouly 
tctarally  in  that  city.  That  thert  waa  a 
cil  in  that  year  in  that  neighbourhood 
an  by  a  •ynodicel  epiitle  tigned  by  the 
ipi  of  Bourgea,  Toura,  and  another  (Sir- 
1.  Cone.  Oall.  iii.  App.  I50T  ;  Labbe,  iv. 
wrongly 


under  the  i 


liiUkec 


a  that  the 


la  the  Hope.— (B)  i.e.  473, 
ect  Simplicinii  to  the  lee  of  Bourges  (Sidon. 
1.  Epiilt.  Tii.  5,  8,  9,  ic. ;  and  bia  ora- 
to  Ifaa  people  for  Simpliciug,  Labbe,  iv. 
1-1827).  Sidonina  tequeata  the  Interren- 
of  Agroedu),  archbiihop  of  Sent  (although 
of  hit  proTlDce),  and  of  Euphroniut  of 
ID,  the  pTOviuciiii  bishops  being  too  few 
imber.  And  the  "  pUb*  Bitnrigum  "  appear 
ire  referred  the  nomination  to  Sidoniua  him- 
—(9)  A.[>.  767,  ander  Pipin,  mentioned  by 
no  and  Fredegarius,  hut  with  no  record  of 
irpow  or  acts  (Ubbe,  Ti.  1836).  [A.W.H.] 
3WING.  [Gendfleiion.] 
BACABENSB  CONCIUUM.    [Braoi, 


BRA?.'DEUM 

between  the  Uinho  and  Doaro.  (1)  A.B.  411 
(if  genuine),  of  ten  bishops,  to  defend  th*  jaith 
against  Alans,  SueTi,  and  Vandals,  who  were 
either  Ariang  or  heathens,  uEider  Pancratianas 
of  Braga  (Ubbe,  ii.  1507-1510).— (8)  ij.. 
561  or  563,  of  eight  biahopa,  "  »  praecepto 
Ariamiri  (or  probably  Theodomiri)  Regit,"  to 
PHacillianiata.       it    pawd    a]» 


church  reT 


uniforr 


jnrial  without  and 
J  of  d 


(Ubbe,  T.  836-»45).— (>)  a.d.  572,  Jnn 
of  twelre  biehope,  under  Archbithopt  Martin  of 
Brags  and  Nitigiiina  of  Lnca,  under  Miro,  king 
of  the  Sneri,  paued  ten  canons,  aboat  bishops 
eiacting  nndne  fees,  appointment  of  metropolitan 
to  proclaim  annuallf  the  date  of  Laiter,  and 
other  points  of  discipline.  It  wai  alio  the  first 
to  use  the  formula,  "  regnante  Christo"  (Ubbe, 
*.  864-902).  Mailoc,  bishop  of  Britons,  wat  one 
of  the  bishopi  present.— <4)  *.D,  675,  under 
Archbishop  Lcocidisius,  with  seven  aufiragaiu 
(including  a  bithop  of  Britona),  passed  Dine 
canoa^i;  prohibiting  the  giving  of  milk,  or  of  the 
bread  dipped  in  the  nine,  or  of  grapes  instead  of 
wine,  at  the  Euchariit;  allowing  a  prieit  to  hare 
dwelling  with  him  no  other  woinin  than  bis 
mother,  not  even  his"  siiter ;  and  on  other  pointt 
of  discipline  (Ubbe,  vi.  561-570).     [A.  W,  H.] 

BBAINE,  (X>UNOIL  OF  (BitEifNacEKtE 
0)Ncn.it7HX  at  Braine  near  Soiasons  (Bemi  Dear 
Compile,  ace  to  L'Arl  de  V^rifer  ttt  Data. 
but  wrongly),  rather  a  8Uie  than  a  Charch 
Council,  held,  A.t>.  580,  under  Sing  Chilpciie, 
eicoraniunicsted  Uudaitei  (who  had  been  Count 
of  Toura)  for  falwly  accusing  Gregory  ofToaiT 
of  baring  calnmaiated  Queen  Fredegnnda.  Wit- 
nesses wera  not  produced,  "  cnnctis  dicentibos, 
non  potest  persona  inferior  super  (accidoteni 
credi.  And  Gregory  eicnlpated  himaelf  hy 
solemn  oath  at  three  aeveml  sltara  after  saying 
masa,  the  accusers  in  the  end  conteaaiDg  their 
gnilt  (Greg.  Tnr.,  Hitt.  Franc  v.  50;  Labbe,  v. 
965,  966).  .      [A,  W.  H.] 

BRANDEUH.  The  word  Brandnm  ptvba- 
Uy  deiignated  originally  aome  particular  kind  of 
rich  cloth.  Thna,  Joannes  Diaconni  (FiW  S. 
Ortg.  lib.  iv.,  in  Du  Cange,  a.  v.)  iptakt  of  a 
lady  wearing  a  head-dress  "  candentis  brandeL" 

Bnt  the  usages  with  which  we  sra  immedi- 
ately concerned  are  the  following : — 

1.  The  rich  cloth  or  ahroud  in  which  the  body 
of  a  distinguished  ssint  was  wrapped.  Thus 
Hincmar  (  Vita  S.  Stmigii,  c  73)  describing  the 
translation  of  St.  Remigina,  nyi  the  body  was 
found  by  the  bishops  who  translated  it  wrapped 
in  a  red  brandtrtm.  Compare  Flodoaid,  Jiut. 
Hememit,  L  20,  21. 


;  for 


istaace. 


ihrouds 


of  the 


3.  Whei 


■lutely  e, 


loped  St.  Remigiu. 

,  enshrined  in  ivory. 

led  with  due  hon 

ur  (Hincmar,  I  e.). 

relics  of  some  sain 

0  the  c 


church  [(^.ifltcttATiONj  pieces  of  cloth  which 
had  been  placed  near  them  were  held  to  be 
themselvet  equivalent  to  relics.  St.  Gregorv 
the  Great  acts  forth  his  view  of  this  practice  in 
■  letter  to  Conatautia  (Epiit.  iii.  30).  It  is  not. 
he  aaya,  the  Roman  caatsm,  in  giving  relics  ol 
aainta,  («  presmne  to  touch  any  portion  of  the 
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b./.iv,  but  oiilTa6rafMfc«m  is  pnt  in  a  casket,  and  |  signify  the  book  containing  tho«e  offices  in  dis- 


Kt'oeer  the  moat  holj  bodies.  This  is  again 
Ukea  up,  .ind  eDshrioed  with  due  solemnity  in 
the  church  to  be  dedicated,  and  the  same  miracles 
-re  wTDQght  by  it  as  would  hare  been  by  the 
Trrr  bodia  themselresL  Tradition  relates,  that 
wh«Q  some  Greeks  doubted  the  efficacy  of  sach 
r«li£s,  St.  Leo  cat  a  brandewn  with  scissors,  and 
U««d  6owed  from  the  wound.  St.  Leo's  miracle 
la  wUted  by  St.  Germanus  to  Pope  Hormisdas 
{Epistt  Pfmtiff.  p.  524)  and  by  Sigebert  (CAro- 
h*va,  A-D.  441).  Joannes  Diaconus  (Vita 
.\  Grtg.  ii.  42)  relates  a  similar  wonder  of 
J«t.  Gregory  himself,  which  is  said  to  be  also 
**t«it«<i  by  tn  inscription  in  one  of  the  crypts  of 
th«  Vatican  (Torrigius  de  Crypiis  Vaticania,  pt. 
2,  c.  4,  ed.  2).  (Du  Gauge's  Glossary,  s.  v. 
Brtndeitm}.  [C] 

BREAKING  OP  BBEAD.    [Fraction.] 

BREGEXTFORD,  or  BREGUNTFORD, 
COUNCIL  OF  (Brenttordekse  Cosciuum), 
provincial,  at  Bregentforda,  Breguutford,  or 
Brentford.  (1)  A.D.  705,  an  informal  political 
c-nferenoe,  mentioned  by  Waldhere,  bishop  of 
L'&juii,  as  to  be  held  by  the  kings,  bishops,  and 
4b!stts,  of  Wessez  and  of  the  East  Saxons,  about 
c«rtjia  imnamed  grounds  of  quarrel  (Haddan  and 
>tat*s,  CwMc.  iii.  274).— OJ)  A.D.  781,  held  by 
0£v  king  of  Merda,  and  Archbishop  Jaenberht, 
fr^ei  the  monastery  of  Bath  from  the  jurisdic- 
tioQ  of  the  see  of  Worcester  (charter  in  Kemble, 
CJ.  Dipi.  143).  Other  (questionable)  charters 
a^^Ixireotly  profess  to  emanate  from  the  same 
Couacil  (i5. 139,  140).  [A.  W.  H.] 

BREXNACEN8E  CONCILIUM.  [Braine, 

COCXCIL  OF.] 

BRENTFORDENSE  CONCILIUM.  [Bre- 
GDfTPORD,  Council  of.] 

BREVIARY  (^Brevtariumy    This  word,   in 
its  ecci^iastical  sense,  denotes  an  office  book  of 
th«  Cborch,  containing  the  offices  for  the  canoni- 
cal hours,   as  distinguished   from   the  missal, 
which  GODtaitts  those  of  the  mass.    The  name, 
« hich  Meratus  derires  from  breve  horarium,  ex- 
pliiaing  it  as  compendium  precum,  indicates  that 
the  book  is  an  abbreviation  or  compilation ;  and 
it  is  fo  called,  according  to  some,  because  the 
etuting  form  is  an  abbreviation  of  the  ancient 
(See ;  according  to  others,  because  it  is  a  short 
jQmmarr  of  the  principal  portions  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture, of  the  lives  of  the  greatest  saints,  and  of 
the  choicest  prayers  of  the  Church ;  or,  again, 
because  in  its  arrangement  the  various  parts  of 
the  offi<»,  such  as  prayers,  hymns,  lessons,  &c., 
in  oolj  once  given  in  full ;  and  afterwards  only 
iaiieated  by  the  first  words,  or  by  references.* 
•voie,  again,  have  thought  that  the  breviary 
«as  originally  an  abbreviation  of  the  missale 
f-ffnarivm;  and  mainly  distinguished   from   it 
^'j  the  partial  omission  or  abbreviation  of  the 
rubrics,  and  by  the  first  words  alone  of  the 
F'^^ms,  sections,  Ik.,  being  given.     It  is  sup- 
pled that  this  abbreviated  l^k  was  originally 
'^mpil«d  ai  a  directory  for  the  choir,  and  that 
f'^  it  I  general  adoption  in  convents,  in  which 
^'ti"  anonical  hours  took  their  rise,  these  were 
icwrted,  and  hence  the  name  breviary  aime  to 


*  There  fa  great  ruietj  of  practice  in  IhU  respect  be* 
i««B  ^Serait  breviaries  and  even  different  ediUona  of 
•Jie  iuie  breviary. 


tinction  to  the  missal:  a  few  short  offices,  not 
directly  connected  with  canonical  hours,  and  in 
some  breviaries  the  ordinary  and  canon  of  the 
mass,  with  a  few  special  masses,  still  remaining 
in  it. 

The  contents  of  the  breviary,  in  their  essential 
parts,  are  derived  from  the  early  ages  of  Christi- 
anity.   They   consist  of  psalms,   lessons   taken 
from  the  Scriptures,  and  from  the  writings  of 
the  Fathers,  versicles  and  pious  sentences  thrown 
into  the  shape  of  antiphons,  responses,  or  other 
analogous   forms,    hymns,  and    prayers.      The 
present  form  of  the  book  is  the  result  of  a  long 
and  gradual  development.     During  a  long  time 
a  great  diversity  existed  in  the  manner  in  which 
the  psalms  and  their  accompanying  prayers  were 
recited  in  different  dioceses  and  convents ;  but 
from  the  5th  century  onwards  a  marked  ten- 
dency to  uniformity  in  this  port  of  divine  wor- 
ship may  be  observed,  till  in  later  days  the  only 
very  striking  difference  which  remains,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Mozarabic  breviary,  which  has 
a  special  character  of  its  own,  is  between  the 
office  books  of  the  East  and  the  West.    The  name 
breviary  is  confined  to  those  of  the  West. 

The  books  used  in  the  daily  office  which  con- 
tained the  materials  that  were  afterwards 
consolidated  into  the  breviary,  were— (1)  the 
Psalter,  containing  the  psalms  and  canticles 
arranged  in  their  appointed  order;  (2)  the 
Scriptures,  from  which  lessons  for  the  noctums 
were  taken ;  (3)  the  Homiliary,  containing  the 
homilies  of  the  Fathers  appointed  to  be  read  on 
Sundays  and  other  days  indicated ;  (4)  the  /'as- 
sionary,  or  Passional,  containing  the  history  of 
the  sutFerings  of  the  saints,  martyrs,  and  con- 
fessors ;  (5)  the  Antiphonary,  containing  the  an- 
tiphons and  responsories ;  (6)  the  Hymnal  f  (7) 
the  Collectaneumj  or  Collifctarium,  or  Liber  Col^ 
lectarius,  or  Oraiionale,  containing  the  prayers, 
and  also  the  Short  Chapters  read  at  the  several 
hours;  (8)  the  Martyrology.  There  were  also 
Rubrics  giving  the  directions  for  reciting  the 
various  offices. 

Various  digests  of  offices  from  these  and  similar 
sources  have  been  attributed  with  more  or  less 
probabilitv  to  Leo  the  Great,  Gelasius,  and 
Gregory  the  Great.  Gregory  VII.  [flOSo]  com- 
piled the  book  which  is  the  basis  of  the  preseut 
Roman  breviary.  A  MS.  copy  of  this  book  was 
preserved  in  the  monastery  of  Casini,  from  about 
the  year  1100  A.D.  This  was  inscribed  **  Incipit 
Breviarium  s.  Ordo  officiorum,  &c. ; "  and  hence 
Benedict  XIV.  derives  the  probable  origin  of  the 
name.  An  abbreviation  of  this  book  made  in 
1244  by  Michael  Haymon,  general  of  the  Mi- 
norites, obtained  the  approbation  of  Pope  Gre- 
gory X.,  and  was  introduced  by  Pope  Nicholas  III. 
in  1278  or  1279  into  all  the  churches  of  Rome. 

Originally  different  dioceses  and  monastic 
orders  had  their  own  special  breviaries,  varying 
one  from  the  other.  There  is  a  marked  differ- 
ence between  the  secular  and  the  monastic  bre- 
viaries, but  the  individual  members  of  these  two 
families,  while  they  vary  much  in  detail,  agree 
closely  in  their  arrangement  and  general  features. 
After  the  edition  by  Pius  V.,  the  Roman  breviary 
thus  revised  was  imposed  on  the  whole  Roman 
obedience  to  the  exclusion  of  those  hitherto  in 
use,  with  an  exception  in  favour  of  those  which 
had  then  been  in  ii»c  for  200  years. 
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The  bKTJMry  u  uiyuHj  divided  loto  roar 
parta,  called  nfter  the  foar  wasona  of  the  year, 
"Para  hiemilis,  rerDalie,  leatiTilU  [t.  aeitivaj, 
aDtumnalia."  When  Ihia  fouifold  diTJsion  wu 
fint  adopted  ia  doubtful.  Traces  of  it  have 
beeu  found  in  the  11th  ceutuTj.  Each  of  theae 
parti,  ia  additiou  to  the  introductorj  rubrics, 
calendar,  and  other  Ubiea,  has  foar  lubdiTiaioni : 
(I)  the  Palter  [Paalterium],  compriaing  the 
paalnu  and  onticlei  arranged  aocordiag  to  the 
order  of  their  weektj  recitation,  and  al&c  " 
subordiDBteparta  of  the  office  which  do  ni 
from  day  lo  da; ;  (2)  the  Prapir  of  the 
[ProprJam  de  tempera],  cDutaiuing  thoi 
tioos  of  the  office)  whidi  lary  with  the  i 
(3>  the  Pn^ier  of  tht  Saints  [Proprium 
tomm];  t.«.,  the  coTreapoading  portion*  for  the 
fesIiTalB  of  lainti;  and  (4)  the  Comrmm  of  the 
Saial),  [See  HouHS  OP  PRArBE;  OfkiCe,  Thf 
Ditise;   PsiLMODT.]  [H.  J.  H.] 

BRIBERY.  The  Old  Twlamenl  is  w  full  of 
waniingi  agaiast  "  the  gift  "  that  "  blindeth 
wise,  and  perverteth  the  wordiof  the  righteoi 
(E..  Iliii.  8),  of  denunciationa  of  tboae  t 
"judge  for  reward"  (Micah  iii.  11),  that  we 
could  not  eipect  otherwiae  than  to  find  the  tike 
toacbinga  embodied  ia  the  more  aplritual  morality 
oftheKeirTcaUmeat.  It  ma;  Indeed  be  aqaes- 
tion  whether  the  qualification  required  of  blibopi 
and  deacona  by  the  Paatoral  £pistlet,  that  tbtj 
ahould  not  be  "  giren  to  filthy  lucre  "  (aJoTf^o- 
irtpJ<?fX  I  Tim.  ili.  3,  8 ;  Tit.  i.  7,  impli 
beea  to  bribery,  properly  eo  called,  or  ' 
ne«  generally.  If,  however,  wa  reckon  the 
Apoatollcal  Constltutlona  aa  represeatiDg  gene- 
rally the  Church  life  of  the  2Dd  cent 
see  that  the  offence  was  then  beginning 
shape.  The  bishop  a  directed  not  to  be  op 
ceive  gilU,  since  unconscientioas  men  "  b 
acceptora  of  persons,  and  having  received  ahame- 
ful  gifts"  willspare  the  si aner, letting  him  remain 
in  the  Church  (bk.  ii.  c.  9>  Another  passage 
spenks  of  either  the  bishops  or  the  deacons  sinning 
by  the  acceptance  of  persona  or  of  gifts,  with  the 
addition  of  the  remarkable  words:  ''For  when 
the  ruler  asks,  and  the  judge  receives,  jadgment 
'-  -  t  brought  to  an  end"  (iJ.  c.  17).     A  third 
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confeaaor  at  Martula  in  [Jmbria;  is  comnwwj- 
rated  July  S  (Jfari.  &m.  Vet.);  July  »  {M. 
Adoaii). 

<B)  St.  Brice;  succeeded  St.  Martin  aa  bitiiop 
ofTonrsj  commemorated  aa  coaieasor,  Kor.  IJ 
(Mart.  Bedae,  Bieroa.,  jldimts).  Proper  office  ia 
the  Gregorian  Librr  Stipomalit,  p.  835.       [C] 

BRIDAL  RING,  That  the  pnsent  nae  ■>! 
the  ring  in  marriage  has  grown  out  of  ita  n»  in 
betrothal,   is  historically  clear.     Tie   origin  of 

bly  it  is  the  meeting-point  of  several  diSireDl 
ideas  and  practices.  If  marriage  was  origioailr 
wife-catching,  aa  seems  probable,  the  ring  nuj 
lymbol  of  the  wife's  ei|i- 


Aga 


I,  before 


deals  w 


>till  m 


vard,  threatening 
with  God^a  judgment  the  "  pHstors  "  and  deacona 
who,  either  through  acceptance  of  persons  or  in 
return  for  gifts,  eipel  from  the  Church  those 
who  are  ^sely  accused  (ib.  c.  42). 

There  wu  of  courw  nothing  eiceptiosal  ia  this 

morality.     In    the   Roman   law  there  were  qq- 

merons  cnactmenta  against  bribery.     Theodosina 

enactod  the  penalty  of  death  against  all  judges 

bribes  {Cod.    Thead.  9,  tit.  27,  s.  5). 


r  of  the  Church  on  the  anbjeet  of 
a  substantially  that  of  the  State.  The 
in  was  looked  upon  aa  equivalent  to 
offence,  and  the  Church  needed  no 
iclpline  to  punish  the  former.  One 
iriWy  indeed,  that  relating  to  the 
:  of  the  orders  or  dignities  of  the 
considered  aepanl«ly  under  the  bead 
[J.  M.  L] 
njS,  or  BBICTIU8.     (1)  Bishop, 


1  ring  would  be 
one  of  the  apteit  lepresentatiiea  of  wealth,  and 
as  such  would  eaiily  constitate  either  the  actual 
price  of  betrothal,  or  tbe  earnest  of  il)  whiUl 
we  know  that  in  some  countHci  the  liag  bii 
actually  taken  the  place  of  money,  t.  j.  th» 
"  ring-money "  of  our  Teutonic  forefithein. 
Again,  as  aignet-ringa  came  into  use,  the  hag 
itself  would  eaiily  grow  ta  be  looked  upon  ai 
a  pledge  of  contracia,  a  symbol  of  faith  betvera 
man  and  man.  Lastly,  aa  men's  feelings  btome 
more  refined,  the  idea  of  the  ring,  (lit)  as  i 
symbol  of  tbe  wife's  subjection,  (2nd)  as  the 
price,  or  the  symbol  of  the  price,  of  her  porchiH, 
(3rd)  as  the  pledge  of  the  contract  for  her  pet- 
son,  would  lose  itself  in  that  of  its  apirilud 
significance  as  \  symbol  of  endleai  indiiulnblt 

It  is  certain,  at  any  rate,  that  the  bridal  riag 
of  early  Chriatian  custom  was  not  derived  fren 
Jewish  practice,  since  it  appeaia  clearly  that  its 
use  by  way  of  earnest  on  betrothal  among  tbe 
Jews  was  of  late  introduction,  derived  from  tht 
Gentiles,  and  depended  for  ita  validity  on  tbe  nsg 
being  worth  money  [Arriiae].  But  tbe  eatlj 
Christians,  ai  above  indicated,  found  [t  in  ate 
amuug  the  Romans,  unconnected  (as  wai  ordinuy 
RiSTriage  itself)  with  any  supcrstitiout  pisctins, 
and  naturally  artopted  It.  Tertullian  niei  the 
term  onnului  metooymjcally  for  betrothal  itself, 
in  that  passage  of  his  treatise  on  Idolatry,  iu 
which,  eiaminiog  what  transactioaa  among  the 
Gentiles  a  Christian  man  may  lawfully  takt  part 
in,  he  decides  that  betrothal)  are  UDoug  iLc 
number,  since  '^  the  ring  "  ia  not  derived  from 
the  honour  paid  to  any  idol  (c.  IS).     The  lame 

use  of  gold  for  the  betrothal  ring  most  hire  loDf; 
replaced  that  of  iron,  since  he  epeaka  of  the 
woman  of  old  knowing  "no  gold,  save  on  one 
finger,"  which  her  betrothed  "oppignonsaet 
pronubo  nnnulo"  fc  6),  with  which  aiy  be 
compared  Juveaa!  s  "digito  pignui  fortasse 
dediiti  "  (Sat.  rt.  17). 

It  will  be  obvioas  from  tbe  last  two  passages 
tbat  the  main  significance  of  tbe  betrothal  ring 
in  the  early  centuries  of  the  Christian  era  was 
that  of  a  pledge.  Hence  ita  abiding  signiiicanre 
u  representing  the  arrhae.  Its  value  in  this 
respect  washy  no  means  confined  to  the  betrothal 
contract;  thusin the  Digest,  Ulpian,  in  refercoa 
lothedrr^  on  an  ordinary  contract  of  sale,  puis 
the  case  of  *  nag  being  given  by  way  of  earnest 
and  not  returned  after  the  payment  of  the  price 
— '  -"-'--rery  of  the  thing  sold  (Dig.  19,  tit.  1, 
;  with  which  compare  It,  tit.  3,  s.  15). 
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There  is  therefore  nothing  special  in  the  ex- 
preiftion  ^'Subarrare  annolo/'  which  occurs  in 
a  w«Il-known  passage  of  the  34th  letter  of  St. 
Ambittfe,  where  he  represents  St.  Agnes  saying 
t«>  the  governor  of  Rome,  when  he  pressed  her  to 
ULUTV  his  son,  that  ^  another  lover  "  had  alreadr 
*'^iren  her  earnest  by  the  ring  of  his  faith  ' 
(aannlo  6dei  suae  subarravit  me). 

Uistoricallj,  the  bridal  ring  figures  somewhat 
{•rozninentlj  in  the  record  of  the  5th  century, 
in  M.  Angustin  Thierry's   *  HUtoire  d'Athila,' 
iod  ed.  vol.  L  c.  5,  or  again  in  his  *Placidie, 
r«ioe  des  Gothes,'  appended  to  the  2nd  volume 
of  his  *  Saint  Jerome/  c  4  (Gibbon  c.  xxxv. 
relates  the  story  somewhat  differently),  it  is  told 
how  in  A.O.  4My  Honoria,  the  graceless  grand- 
^iQghter  of  the  great  Theodosius,  in  a  fit  of 
rebellion  against  parental  authority,  sent  her  ring 
br  a  eunuch  to  the  Hunnish  king  Attila  (then 
receotly  come  to  the  throne)  by  way  of  betrothal 
earaest^  requesting  him  to  make  war  on   her 
brother  Valentinian.     The  barbarian  sovereign 
(who  had  a  whole  harem  of  his  own)  took  no 
Qotitt  of  the  ring  at  the  time,  but  had  it  put 
avay;  and  fifteen  years  after,  when  about   to 
nratde  Italy,  sent  a  letter  to  the  Western  Emperor, 
complaining  that  the  princess;  his  betrothed,  had 
bieeo  ignominionsly  treated  on  hi6  account,  and 
wu  kept  in  prison,  and  requiring  her  to  be  set 
free  and  restored  to  him  with  her  dowry,  which 
be  reckoned  at  half  the  personalty  of  the  late 
<mp«Tor  Constaatins,  and  half  the  Western  Em- 
pire;  and  he  forwarded  by  his  envoys  at  the  same 
tune  her  ring,  td  aronch  the  justice  of  his  claim, 
—which  however  he  afterwards  did  not  care,  and 
probably  never  intended  to  press, — indeed  Honoria 
was  married  at  the  time,  as  was  stated  to  him  in 
repij,  and  as  no  doubt  he  knew  already. 

The  received  position  of  the  ring  on  the  fourth 
^?er  is  explained  by  Isidore  of  Seville,  on  the 
grouod  that  **  there  is  in  it,  so  they  say,  a  vein  of 
blood  which  reaches  to  the  heart "  (de  Offic.  bk.  ii. 
c  Id).  The  quaint  reason  assigned  for  the  choice 
of  the  finger  will  be  observed,  as  well  as  the 
ladieation  that  the  ring  was  only  given  in  first 
marnages.  A  simpler  origin  for  the  use  of  the 
loQrth  finger  is  that  the  Greeks  and  Romans  wore 
<'f  old  their  rings  on  that  finger  (Macrobius, 
Munt,  7,  1.  13,  quoted  by  Selden  in  his  Uxor 
/M/wa). 

The  bridal  ring  is  referred  to  both  in  the 
Wi>igotbic  and  the  Lombard  Codes.  The  former 
-\iaks  of  it  as  constituting  by  delivery  an  en- 
forceable marriage  contract  without  writing : 
"  where  a  ring  has  been  given  or  accepted  in  the 
o^ime  of  earnest,  though  no  writings  should  pass 
Nrtween  the  parties,  that  promise  should  be  in 
aowise  broken  with  which  a  ring  has  been  given 
*^  terms  (definitio)  fixed  before  witnesses" 
(bk.  ill  t.  i.  c.  3).  The  Lombard  law  is  to  the 
sune  effect:  when  a  man  betroths  to  himself 
A  vuman,  ^  with  a  ring  only,  he  gives  earnest 
i'T  her  and  makes  her  his  (cum  solo  annulo 
*-m  snbamt  et  suam  facit),  **  and  if  afterwards 
He  marry  another,  he  is  found  guilty  to  the 
amoant  o'f  500  solidi "  (bk.  v.  c.  i. ;  law  of  Luit- 
pniud,  A.D.  717). 

A.S  late  as  the  9th  century,  it  is  clear  that  the 
^ttf;  was  constitutive  of  betrothal,  not  of  mar- 
Tc\!?e.  This  is  shown  by  Pope  Nicolas's  answer 
to  the  Bulgarians,  where  he  says  that  *<  after  the 
future  bridegroom  has  betrothed  to  himself  the 
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future  bride  by  earnest,  placing  on  her  finger  the 
ring  of  affiance  .  .  .  either  soon  or  at  a  fitting 
time  . .  .  both  are  led  to  the  marriage  (nuptialia 
foedera)  .  .  .  and  thus  at  last  receive  the  bene- 
diction and  the  heavenly  veil."  From  this  it 
follows  that  all  Western  Church  formvUae  of 
blessing  rings  roust  belong  to  a  still  later  period ; 
and  indeed  the  use  of  the  ring  in  marriage  is 
supposed  to  have  come  in  during  the  10th  century. 
On  the  other  hand,  since,  as  observed  under 
the  head  Arriiae,  Pope  Micolas's  reply  expressly 
distinguishes  Latin  from  Greek  usage,  it  is  per- 
fectly possible  that  the  blessing  of  rings,  which 
occurs  in  the  betrothal  liturgy  of  the  Eucho- 
logium  may  be  of  earlier  date:  *'By  a  ring 
was  given  authority  to  Joseph  in  Egypt.  By  a 
ring  was  Daniel  glorified  in  the  land  of  Babylon. 
By  a  ring  was  shewn  the  truthfulnest  of  Tamar. 
By  a  ring  our  heavenly  Father  shewed  mercy 
towards  his  son,  for  *  having  slain  the  fatted  caff 
and  eaten  let  us  rejoice '  [he  said]  .  .  .  Thou 
therefore,  0  Lord,  bless  this  placing  of  rings  with 
a  heavenly  blessing,"  &c.  The  Greek  ceremony, 
it  may  be  observed,  requires  two  rings,  one  of 
gold  and  one  of  silver.  [J.  M.  L.] 

BRIDGET,  or  BRIGIDA,  virgin,  of  Ireland, 
martyr  in  Scotland,  a.d.  523,  wonder-worker, 
is  commemorated  Feb.  1  {Mart,  Bieron.,  Adonis, 
Bedae),  [C] 

BRIEFS  and  BULLS  {Brer^,  Bulla).  Both 
these  names  are  applied  to  the  Letters  Apostolic 
of  the  Pope :  the  distinction  between  them  being 
chiefly  one  of  form,  and  relating  to  the  nature 
of  the  instrument  in  which  the  letters  are  con- 
tained. 

A  Papal  Brief  is  ordinarily  written  in  the 
Latin  character,  and  is  sealed,  not  with  lead,  but 
with  wax ;  the  seal  bearing  the  impression  of  the 
so-called  **  fisherman's  ring,"  a  figure  of  St.  Peter 
fishing  from  a  boat.  II  is  signed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Briefs,  and  commonly  commences  thus : 
"Pius  Papa  IX.,"  &c. 

A  Bull,  on  the  other  hand,  is  written  in  the 
Gothic  character,  and  is  sealed  with  a  leaden  seal 
of  a  globular  form  (from  which,  viz.  bulla,  as 
most  suppose,  it  derives  its  name,  though  some 
deduce  it  from  fiovKh^i  which  is  attached  to  the 
document  by  a  string  of  silk,  if  the  Bull  be  one 
of  Grace,  or  by  a  hempen  cor  J,  if  it  be  one  of 
Justice.  The  seal  bears  on  one  Hide  a  representa- 
tion of  the  Apostles  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  and 
on  the  other  the  name  of  the  reigning  Pope. 
Bulls  are  issued  from  the  Papal  Chancery,  and 
commence  in  this  form  :  "Pius  Episcopus,  servus 
servorum  Dei,"  &c. 

Some  Bulls  have  not  only  the  Papal  seal,  but 
also  a  second  one  in  the  form  of  a  cross.  These 
are  Consistorial  Bulls,  and  are  issued  with  the 
assent  and  advice  of  the  Cardinals  in  Consistory, 
by  whom  they  are  subscribed. 

Briefs  and  Bulls  are  of  equal  force,  but  the 
former  are  supposed  to  have  greater  brevity  of 
expression  (whence  perhaps  the  name),  and  »8 
a  general,  though  not  invariable,  rule,  to  be 
employed  in  matters  of  lesser  moment.  Before 
his  coronation,  a  Pope  ought  not  to  issue  Bulls, 
but  only  Briefs.  Or  if  he  issues  a  Bull,  it  does 
not  bear  his  name  on  the  seal. 

A  Brief,  on  the  whole,  may  be  said  to  corre- 
spond in  some  respects  to  a  Writ  of  Privy  Seal 
in  England,  as  distinguished  from  Letters  Patent 
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oC  ttae  Crown,  which  would  Hii>»«r  Ut  : 
It  maj  be  added  tbst  i  brief  may  be  tuppreaed, 
u  it  ii  Dot  iuued  ia  the  ume  opeo  tonn  u  a 
Bnll ;  and  there  are,  it  1>  uid,  initanan  of  Briefi 
being  tuppreued  sltogether.  I[  ma)-  alto  be 
auJcellBd  or  mpeneded  by  a  labiequeiit  Bfief, 
whereu  a  Bull  can  be  caacelled  oaljiiy  a  Bull. 
For  Ihe  moat  part  also  a  Brief  li  of  leu  eitensTc 
application  than  a  Ball,  the  latter  being  »me- 
tlmea  binding  on  Itae  entire  Chriitiin  world  in 
com  m  no  ion  with  Rome. 

It  iDuit  be  itated,  howcTer,  that  »me  of  the 
particulara  juiC  apecified,  though  oh 
of  Balls  and  Bria&  at,  tbla  da)-  and 
period,  are  not  obaerTed  in  lerf  earlf  docnmeDts. 
Thni,  for  instance,  in  the  Liber  Diamut  Homa- 
ixnim  Ponlificunt,  a  work  probably  of  the  8th 
centnrj  (printed  In  Uigue's  Patrolcgiat  Cuntu 
CompUiut,  Tol.  CT.)  fornu  of  commenoementi  oi 
Papal  letters  are  given,  ia  which  the  name  oi 
tbe  Pope  foltow!  ioileiid  of  preoeding  that  of  tht 
great  penon  (o  whom  the  letter  is  addreiaed. 

Thn.  to  a  Patrician  the   letter   begins  "  Do- 

[name}  patricio,  [name  of  Pope]  Epi 


And  t. 


p  of  Ra- 
0  frati 


[name  of  archbishop]  Coepiscopo,  [name  of  Pope] 
■erras  Hrromm  Dei."  And  eieo  to  a  " 
bytcT  we  have  —  "  Dilectitsimo  filio  [nan 
preebyter],  [name  of  Pope]  wrvus  aervoram  Dei." 
Id  a  Dissertation  nDneied  to  the  edition  of  the 
l-iber  Diarnus  of  IBtiO,  the  Jeanit  Gtiner  states 
thai  tbe  cmtom  of  putting  Che  Pope's  name  first 
does  not  seem  to  haie  come  in  until  about  the 
9th  century.  It  will  thus  probably  be  nearly 
contemporaneous  with  the  appearance  of  the 
Forged  Decretals,  and  will  appropriately  mark 
the  era  when  the  Popes  first  put  forward  regal 
and  nltra-regal  pretensions. 

jIufAorifi^s.—  Perrarie,  Bi'Jioiheca  Cam,, 
vol.  i.  edit.  1844,  sub  vocibus  "Breve,  BnlU;" 
AylifTe's  Farergon  Juris  canoiuCi,  lit.  "of  Bulls 
Papal;"  Bum's  Bsfci.ioio,  tit.  "  Bull;"  Twi.. 
Ob  Ihe  Ltlta-t  ApaUAK  o^  Popt  Pius  IX.  Lon- 
don, 1B51,  p.  2.  [B.  S.] 

BRITAIN,  COXJNCILS  IN.  [BRrrASNicon 

CONCILICM.] 

BBITANNICUM  CONCILIUM;  i.e.  Coun- 
cils of  the  Welsh  Church.  See  Caerleonense  ; 
Llandewi-Bkefi  ;  Lucua  VhttDbiae;  Auau9- 
tine'sOae;  Vebitlahicii. 

2.  Breton  Councils  [BrutaNt]. 

The  Conncila  called  "  Britauuica,"  in  Care, 
Wilkins,  Labbe,  &c.,  are  either  those  aboTe  named 
(mostly  misdated  and  incorrectly  described),  or 
are  pure  fables;  while  Cave  has  chosen  to  add 
to  tbem  tbe  Nurthnmbrian  Synod  of  Onestre- 
feld  of  A.D.  102,  which  see  under  its  proper 
title.  [A.  W.  ft] 

BBOTHEEHOOD.  The  origin  of  brother- 
hoods or  fraternities  in  the  Christian  Church  and 
world,  whether  clerical,  lay,  or  miied,  is  far  from 
being  satisfactorily  ascei-tained.  The  history  of 
monastic  fraternities  will  be  found  under  their 
appropriate  headings,  though  we  may  here  re- 
mark that  the  formation  of  such  fraternities 
waa   in  direct   opposition    to  the  very    impulse 
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pnctically'in  existence  in  the  Egyptian  (uamr, 
when  Serapion  oonld  rule  over  a  thonaand  Dwnks; 
they  received  their  first  written  cnnititntiDD 
from  St.  Basil  (.136-379),  and  both  Basil  and 
Jerome  (who  had  himself  been  a  hermit)  having 
declared  their  disapproval  of  solitary  monachism, 
the  social  or  fraternal  type  must  be  coniidend  to 
hare  become    fully  Impressed  on   the  n 
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Dr.  Brentano,  in  his  work  On  the  Hittory  and 
Deoehfimmt  of  GibU  (London,  Trubner,  1870), 
eipressei  indeed  Che  opinion  "that  the  religious 
brotherhoods  of  the  middle  agea,  and  as   they 
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Iblh  Dissertation  of  his  Antiquilatet  Ucdii 
Aeti,  vol.  Ti.),  who  had  held  that  such  frater- 
nities date  only  from  ihe  9th  or  even  th*  I3th 
centuries.  [ParabOuiMI.]  HnraCori  also  sug- 
gests that  the  teetioarv  or  dicani,  who  are 
mentioned  in  the  Code  (1  lit.  2,  s.  4),  and  » 
Justinian's  43rd  and  SSth  Novels,  by  the  latter 
as  fulfilling  certain  fnncCions  at  funerals,  mnst 
have  been  a  kind  of  religious  fraternity.  Om 
the  other  hand,  the  old  (odafi'bts,  or  ita  equiva- 
lent the  Greek  fporpla  (henceforth  Latinised  aa 
"phratria"  or  "fratria"),  appears  to  have  be- 
come more  and  more  discredited,  since  the  18tb 
canon  of  the  Council  of  Chalccdon  (A.D.  451) 
requires  the  cntling  off  of  all  clerics  or  monks 
forming  "coojurationea  vel  sodalitate*"  (Isidore 
Mercator  tnuialatei  "phratriss  vel  foctionai"); 
for  if  "the  crime  of  conspiracy  or  ofsodt/iliu  i* 
wholly  forbidden  even  by  eitemal  lawa,  lanch 
more  should  it  be  so  in  Ood's  Church."  A 
decree  of  the  Vandal  king  Gundemar  (to  be 
found  in  the  lOCh  vol.  of  Labbe  and  Mansi's 
CounciVs,  p.  510),  about  a.d.  610,  directed  to 
the  priests  of  the  city  of  Carthage,  speaks  in 
like  manner  of  ffatrias  et  crmjvrationea  agai&st  tbv 
Metropolitan  Church.  So  again  the  6th  Oecn- 
menical  Council,  that  of  Constantinople  ui  TnUlo. 
A.D.  680-1,  has  a  canon  (34)  against  clerics  nr 
monks  nirofU-^^fi'Di  I)  fparpidforrti  (tranalatsd 
in  the  Latin  crmjvrantet  tel  todaUtatet  intunia), 
who  are  to  lose  their  rank ;  and  other  limil&r 
enactments  could  be  adduced. 

In  the  8th  century  we  find  a  diipositian  on  th* 
part  of  the  Chnrch  (o  confine  the  idea  of  frater- 
nity to  clerical  and  monastic  use.  We  may  take 
as  an  iustance  of  this  in  our  own  country  the 
'Dialogue  by  question  and  answer  nn  Church 
government '  of  Archbishop  Egbert  of  York  (mid- 
dle of  the  century),  in  which  the  Urma  fratrr 
and  toror  will  be  found  applied  both  to  derica 
and  monks  or  nuns,  but  never  apparently  to  lar- 
men.     But  there  is  at  the  same  time  gronnd  for 
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Um  8th  or  9ili  to  designate  these  bodies,  the 
orpuization  of  which  Dr.  Brentano  holds  to  have 
hetn  complete  among  the  Anglo-Saxons  in  the 
8th  centnrj  (Brentano  on  Gilds,  pp.  11-12),  and 
the  bulk  of  which  were  of  lay  constitution,  though 
luuallj  of  a  more  or  less  religious  character. 
Th«  coDoexion  between  the  two  words  is  esta- 
I'lLvhed  in  a  somewhat  singular  manner.  A 
Coaodl  of  Nantes  of  Terj  uncertain  date,  which 
bds  been  placed  by  some  as  early  as  658,  by 
others  ss  late  as  800,  has  a  canon  (9)  which  is 
repeated  almost  in  the  same  terms  in  a  capitulary 
of  ArchbijJiop  Hincmar  of  Rheims,  of  the  year 
tl52  or  858  (c.  16).  Bat  where  the  canon  speaks 
of  *'  those  gatherings  or  confraternities  which  are 
termed  coium'tia  (do  collectis  rel  oonfratriis  quas 
coDsortia  Tocant),"  the  archbishop  has  **  de 
ci>ilectis  quas  geldoniat  vel  confratrias  vulgo 
Tocant," — **  gatherings  which  are  commonly 
called  gilds  or  confraternities."  Whilst  the  faith- 
fol  are  snthorized  to  unite  *Mn  oblations,  in 
li'^ht«,  in  mutual  prayers,  in  the  burial  of  the 
'i«8d,  ia  alms  and  other  o6ices  of.  piety,"  those 
ft:3<its  and  banquets  are  forbidden,  where  "  undue 
eudiocs,  shameful  and  vain  merriment  and 
qoamls,  often  eren  hatred  and  dissensions  are 
voot  to  arise ;  *'  the  penalty  assigned  being  for 
ckrics  deprivation,  for  laymen  or  women  exclu- 
M«ii  from  communion  till  they  hare  giren  due 
»ati5&ction. 

But  the  term  ^  gild  "  itself  was  already  in 
»<  to  designate  fraternities  for  mutual  help  be- 
lt re  the  days  of  Hincmar.  We  meet  with  it  in 
a  cspitolary  of  Charlemagne's  of  the  year  779, 
tmted  by  Canciani  and  Muratori  as  enacted  for 
LooDbardy,  but  by  Pertz  on  the  contrary  (in  his 
^oMmaUa  Germaniae  Historica)  as  enacted  for 
Fraaoe,  which  bears  ''As  touching  the  oaths  mu- 
iiuilr  sworn  by  a  gild  (per  gildoniam,  Cauc ; 
fiklivois,  PertzX  that  no  one  presume  to  do  so. 
Otherwise  as  touching  their  maintenance  '  (ali- 
moaiis;  or  ''aims,"  elemosynis,  PertzX'  or  fire, 
or  ibipwreck,  though  they  may  make  covenant 
(qosmns  oonvenientias  fadant)  let  none  presume 
to  twesr  thereto  **  (see  also  bk.  r.  of  the  general 
rollectios,  c  200,  **  de  sacramentls  pro  gildoma 
(eiklonii)  inricem  conjurantibus '* ;  and  the 
4th  **  Addition,"  c.  134,  **  ne  aliquis  pro  gildomii 
AcruneDtam  fiicere  audeat.")  It  is  thus  clear 
that  the  gilds  of  the  latter  half  of  the  8th  cen- 
tury existed  for  purposes  exactly  the  same  as 
those  vhich  they  mlfilled  several  centuries  later. 
^<)  fiu-  indeed  as  they  were  usually  sanctioned  by 
'«th,  they  were  obviously  forbidden  by  the  capi- 
tulary above  quoted,  as  well  as  by  several  others 
•i'jaiast  **  conjurations  "  and  conspiracies  which 
I>r.  Brentano  refers  to  from  Pertz,  the  last  (the 
ThionTille  Capitulary  of  805)  of  a  peculiarly 
iVrodoos  character. 

It  may  be  suspected  that  the  subject  of  reli- 
ci<^tt<  or  quasi-religious  brotherhoods  or  fratemi- 
(i«^  ia  the  early  Church  (apart  from  monastic 
ci>»)  has  been  but  imperfectly  investigated  as 
j«t  It  may  at  least  be  said  that  specific  bodies 
«re  found  apparently  answering  to  the  character, 
^Usched  to  particular  churches,  during  the  3i-dy 
4th,  5th,  and  6th  centuries.  In  the  West,  how- 
eT«r.  we  seem  first  to  discern  them  under  the 
Teutonic  shape  of  the  gild,  which  in  its  freer 
f'irms  was  palpably  the  object  of  great  jealousy 
">  tho  political  and  spiritual  despots  of  the  Car- 
•^viagianera,  [J.  M.  L.] 


BUGOLUS,  Bishop  of  Smyrna,  consecrated 
by  St.  John ;  commemorated  as  **  Holy  Father,'* 
Feb.  6  (Col.  Byzant.y  [C] 

BULLS.    [Briefs  and  Bulu.] 

BUBDIGALENSE  CONCILIUM.  [Bor- 
deaux, Council  of.] 

BUBFOBD,  COUNCIL  OF  (Berohford- 
ENSE  Concilium),  provincial,  "juxta  vadum 
Berghford,"  at  Burford  in  Oxfordshire,  A.D.  685, 
witnesses  a  grant  by  King  Berhtwald,  an  under- 
king  of  Ethelred  of  Mercia,  to  Aldhelm  and  the 
abbey  of  Malmesbury  (charter  in  Will,  Malm, 
G.  A  A,  F.,  and  Kemble,  Cod,  Dipt,  26;  the 
latter. correcting  the  impossible  date  DCXXXV 
into  DCLXXXV,  and  thus  removing  the  main 
objection  to  the  genuineness  of  the  document, 
which  however  he  still  marks  as  spurious; 
Haddan  and  Stubbs,  Ccmnc,  iii.  169).  [A.  W.  H.] 

BUBIAL  OF  THE  DEAD.  Among  the  many 
points  of  contrast  between  the  Christian  Church 
and  the  systems  which  it  supplanted,  the  treat- 
ment of  the  departed  furnished  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous.  Side  by  side  with  their  unexampled 
hospitality  and  their  austere  purity  of  life,  Julian 
enumerates  their  care  for  the  burial  of  the  dead 
as  one  of  the  means  by  which  the  Christians 
against  whom  he  strove,  had  succeeded  in  con- 
verting the  £mpire  {EpisU  ad  Araac,  xlix.,  0pp. 
ed.  Spanheim).  That  which  was  characteristic 
of  the  new  faith  was  not  only  its  belief  in  the 
resurrection  of  the  body,  but  its  reverence  for 
that  body  as  sharing  in  the  redemption,  and  this 
showed  itself  in  almost  every  incident  connected 
with  the  funeral  rites. 

1.  Mode  of  Burial.  In  Egypt  and  in  Palestine 
the  (^ristian  Church  inherited  the  practice  of 
embalming.  It  had  prevailed  from  the  earliest 
period  of  which  we  have  any  record.  It  had 
originated  in  a  belief  which  Christians  recognised 
as  analogous  to  their  own  (August.  Serm,  de  Div, 
cxx.  12).  So  the  patriarchs  and  kings  of  the  Old 
Testament  had  been  interred,  so  had  been  their 
Lord  himself.  It  was  natural  that  those  who 
found  the  practice  in  existence  should  not  discard 
it,  even  though  they  no  longer  looked  on  it  as 
essential.  The  language  of  Tertullian  implies 
that  it  was  in  general  use  in  Western  Africa 
{Apol»  c.  42);  that  of  Augustine  (/.  c.)  shows 
that  it  was  adopted  in  Egypt.  In  Greece,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  dead  had  been  consigned  to  the 
funeral  pyre,  and  the  ashes  collected  in  an  urn 
of  bronze  or  clay,  from  the  heroic  age  downward. 
Rome,  which  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  Republic 
had  interred  its  dead,  had  adopted  the  Greek 
usage  in  the  time  of  Sulla  (the  dictator  is  said 
to  have  been  the  first  Roman  whose  body  was 
so  disposed  of)  and  had  transmitted  it  to  the 
Empire  (Plin.  Hist,  Nat.  vii.  54 ;  Cic.  de  Legg, 
ii.  25).  Against  this  usage  Christian  feeling 
naturally  revolted.  Even  while  contending  that 
no  variation  in  the  mode  of  burial  could  affect 
the  resurrection  of  the  body.  Christian  writers 
protested  against  cremation  as  wanting  in  re- 
verencing, and  suggesting  a  denial  of  the  truth 
which  they  held  so  precious.  We,  they  said, 
"veterem  et  meliorem  consuetudinem  humandi 
frequentamus"  (Minuc.  Felix,  Octav,  c.  39 ; 
August,  de  Civ,  Dei,  i.  12,  13).  And  accord- 
ingly, when  their  persecutors  sought  to  inflict 
the  most  cruel  outrage  on  their  feelings,  they 
added  to  the  tortures  by  which  they  inflicted 
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th,  thst  of  burning  the  bodia  of  th»  dead, 
this  w»y,  thejr  thought,  they  should  rob  the 
I'atiiiBs  of  that  reiurrectioD  which  they  hoped 
,  or  at  leant  trample  on  that  which  thej  held 
red  (Euseb.  H.  E.  r.  1,  ad  fm.\  Ai  a  rule, 
ordingly,  it  m«y  be  held,  that  iaterment,  with 
without  embalming,  secordiBg  to  local  cuatom 
(he  nink  of  the  dei^eased,  obtained  Croni  the 
t  in  alt  ChristiHu  Churches. 


t  first,  i 


the 


things,  it  was  Dot  in  the  power  of  Chi 
transgresa  the  lawi  of  the  Empire  which  fov- 
le  inlermeut  within  the  walls  of  cities  (Cic.  de 
fj,  ii.  5B).  The  Jenish  custom  had  in  this 
p«t  agreed  with  that  which  pre  railed 
'oughout  the  heathen  world,  strengthGDcd  by 
\  feeling  that  contact  with  (he  graies  where 
:  dead  reposed  brought  with  it  a  ceremonial 
ilement.  The  tomb  of  Christ,  e.g.,  wns  in  a 
?deD  nigh  unto  the  city,  but  outside  the  gates 
Htt.  iirii.  60),  and  the  same  hold*  good  of 
I  burial  at  Nniu  (Luke  vij.  12^  and  of  that  of 
larus  (John  li.  30).     The  demuniac  of  Gadara 

I  "his  dwelling  in  the  tomba,"  because  they 
re  remote  from  hnman  habitation*  (Mark  T. 

id  from  Athens  to  the  Piraeus,  the  strip  of 
lund  on  each  side  of  the  most  frequented 
;hway,  beginning  at  the  city  gate,  became 
t  burial-place  of  citizens.  Slaves  and  fbreign- 
.  were  laid  in  seme  less  hoDonrable  position, 
e  Jews  at  Rome  and  in  other  cities  bad  bnrial- 
ices  of  their  own. 

The  wish  to  avoid  conlnct  with  idolatrous 
es,  and  to  escape  inlerruption  and  Insult  in 
■nt  own  funeral  ceremonies,  would  naturally 
A  Christians  to  follow  the  eiample  of  the 
Rs,  and  to  secure,  at  soon  as  possible,  a  place 
lera  they  could  bury  their  dead  in  peace.  The 
liest  trace  of  this  feeling  is  found  in  an 
oription,  which  records  the  purchase  by 
ustU's  a  slave  of  Antonia,  the  wife  of  Drusns, 
m  Jucundus,  a  Christian,  of  the  "jus  olhi- 
m,"  the  right,  i.t.  of  burjina  the  remains  of 
'.  d«ul  in  *  cohaiAariam.     the  Christian,  i.«. 

II  no  longer  bum  the  bodies  of  those  for 
lom  he  cAi-es,  nor  have  his  own  body  to  be 
rnt,  but  sells  his  interest  in  the  pagan  scpul- 
re,  and  provides  Hoother  for  himself  (Muratori 
•CLiviii.  6).  So  in  like  manner  Cyprian 
'p.  68)  makes  it  a  special  chn^e  agHlnst  tlar- 
lis,  bishop  of  Astura,  that  he  had  allowed  his 
IS  t«  be  "ajiud  prolana  sepulcra  deposKos." 
iring  the  long  periods  in  which  they  were 
;mpt  from  persecution,  they  were  allowed 

nee.  At  Carthage,  e.g.,  they  had  their  orei 
d  it  was  only  in  a  time  of  popular  fury  that 
eir  tight  to  them  was  disputed  (TertuU.  «rf 
ap.  c.  3). .  At  Aleinndrui  they  had  what  they 
d  been  the  first  to  call  iroi^ifTl^pfa,  and  it  wai 
t  till  the  persecution  under  Valerian  ami  Gal- 
ous  (hat  they  were  forbidden  to  hare  acces) 
them  (Easeb.  U.  E.  vli.  11).     [Cj 


itored,  as  we  find  Dioclethin  and  Mailmla 
nin  closing  them.  Special  edicts  of  this  nstui 
t,  of  course,  eieeptions  that  prove  the  ruli 
here,  ns  at  Rome,  Naples,  and  Milan,  the  ni 
re  of  the  soil  lent  itself  readily  to  5ubteri-ani 
a  interment,  this  was  caught  at  as  giving  at 
re  the  priracy  and  security  which  (lie  Chrii- 
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tiaos  Deeded.  As  Christianity  spread.  It  iru  Dnt 
difficult,by  payment  or  by  tavonr — often,  p«hi[B, 
tbi'ougb  a  secret  sympathy — to  obtain  from  tbe 
owners  of  the  laud  which  was  thna  eicsvaled  i 
prescripliTe  right  to  its  use ;  and,  as  a  matter  «f 
^t.  the  sanctity  of  the  catacombs  never  snmt 

olated.  [Catacombs.]   Wbatetw 

other  purposes  they  might  aerve,  as  meeiio;- 

places   or  refuges,  this   waa,   beyond   questioo. 

their  primary  acid  most  lasting  uae- 

During    persecution,   especially   in    localitin 

where  there  was  not  the  facility  for  concealmtDi 
isented  by  the  catacombs,  the  Christians  hail, 
conrse,   to  bury  their   dead    as   they  could. 

When  the  conterston  of  Constahtine  restoral  fm 

liberty  of  choice,  the  places  which  had  btci 
lade  sacred  by  the  bodies  of  saints  and  narttrt 
,-ere  oaturatty  sought  after.  The  tomb  becs'me 
he  nucleus  of  a  bAsllica.  The  derout  Chrittiss 
fished  to  be  helped  by  the  presence  and  protec- 
ion  of  the  martyr  (August,  rf<  Cura  ger.pm 
fort.  c.  1  and  7),  The  phrases  POerTOfl  io 
*NCToa,  AD  MARrvKES,  are  found  freqnentlv  on 
lonumental   inscripliont  in  lUly  and  Gaul  (Le 

Blant,  /wcri^jtiotw  Chr&liennes,  i.  83>  Gn. 
■    lily,  through  the  infiuence  of  this  feeling,  the 


fell  ii 


rial  will 


ithel 


reserred  fur  persons  of  the  highest 
antine  was  the  first  to  set  the  example,  aaj 
as  followed  by  Theodosius  and  Honorius  (Chri- 
st. Jiom.  36  in  2  Cor.).  The  distinction  was 
Lgerly  sought  after,  and  the  desire  to  obtidc 
had  to  be  placed  under  restrictions  both  bi 
nperial  laws,  as  by  those  of  Valentinian  and 
ratiao,  and  by  the  canons  of  conndls  (Cone. 
racar.  A.D.  56»,  c.  18).  During  the  transition 
period  many  cities  seem  (o  have  adhered  to  the 
lid  plan,  and  to  hare  reftised  their  sanction  (o 
my  intramural  interment  (_ibid,).  Where  that 
lanctlon  was  given,  the  precincls  of  tbe  chnrcb, 

xiastruc(ed  after  the  type  of  a  basiiica,  became 


c^a 


of  Tours  supplies  the  first  instai 
consecration  of  a  churchyard  for  such  a  purpo^ 
(Us  Qlar.  Confeas.  e.  6).  A  special  prohibition 
against  the  use  of  the  baptistery  for  interment 
is  found  in  Gaul  about  the  same  period  (Coot. 
Antissiod.  c.  14). 

FdnebaL  Rites.  The  details  of  Christisn 
burial  present,  as  might  be  eipected,  points  both 
of  resemblance  and  contrast  to  heathen  pnctices. 
Wherever  (he  usage  was  the  eipressiou  of  na- 
tural reverence  or  love,  there  it  was  adopted. 
Where  it  was  connected  with  any  pagan  luper- 
stilion  It  was  cirefuUy  avoided. 

(t.)  Starting  from  the  moment  of  death,  tilt 
first  act  of  the  b}--standers,  of  the  nearest  of  kin 
who  might  be  present,  was  to  close  tbe  eves  and 
mouth  of  the  corpse  (Euseb,  If.  K.  v'ii.  22). 
Among  the  Romans  this  had  been  followed  by 
reopening  the  yes  when  the  body  was  placed 
upon  the  pyre  (Plin.  Hat.  Hat.  xi.  37),  probably 
ns  symboliiing  the  thought  that  though  they 
had  ceased  to  look  upon  the  world  which  thev 
were  leaving,  they  were  yet  on  the  point  «f 
passing  to  another  state  of  being  where    they 

custom  we  have  no  trace  in  Christian  historr- 
Then  fbllowed  the  washing,  the  anointing,  som^ 
times  the  embalming,    la  the  society  aroiuid 
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them  this  had  been  left  to  the  poilindoreSf  who 
ni^e  it  their  business.  With  ChristiaDs  it  was 
ft  work  of  lore,  done  for  frieDds  and  kindred,  or 
e\«Q  for  strangers  and  the  poor  (Euseb.  H,  E. 
Til.  ti). 

(2.)  Id  Palestine  and  throughout  the  East 
^eoeRilIy  interment  followed  upon  death  after 
la  iaterral  of  a  few  hours,  during  which  the 
bire^l  mourners  made  their  lamentations  (Matt. 
ix.  23;  2  Chron.  xxxv.  25;  Jerem.  xxii.  18). 
Tili^  was  d«e  in  part,  of  course,  to  the  rapidity 
with  which  decomposition  sets  in  under  such  a 
tlimate,  but  still  more  to  the  feeling  common  to 
b(  tJi  J«w  and  heathen,  that  the  ])resence  of  the 
dei'i  body  brought  defilement  to  the  house  and 
it»  inmates.  Here  also  Christian  thought  shewed 
it'<lf  in  contrast,  and  the  interral  between  death 
.ia>i  burial  was  gradually  prolonged  to  three  or 
t'jur  days.  The  body  was  swathed  in  white 
liEwo,  sometimw  with  the  insignia  of  office,  or 
with  ornaments  of  gold  and  gems,  placed  in  the 
<^iSo  or  sarcoph^us,  and  laid  out,  sometimes  in 
iLe  chamber  of  death,  sometimes  in  the  church, 
that  friends  might  come  and  weep  and  take  their 
Ust  look  (Euseb.  Vit,  Const  ir.  66,  67 ;  Ambros. 
'MU.  in  obit  Theodos.;  August.  Cunff.  ix.  12). 
Vi^ls  were  held  over  it,  accompanied  by  prayera 
i^  hjmns.  Hired  mourners,  like  those  of  the 
£&st  or  the  praeficae  of  the  Romans,  were  not 
aiicwed. 

(3.)  The  feeling  that  a  funeral  was  a  thing  of  evil 
{men  for  the  eye  to  fall  on  led  the  Romans  to  choose 
nicht  as  the  time  for  interment.*  The  Christian 
Cliurch,  on  the  contrary,  as  soon  as  it  was  able 
t)  derelop  itself  freely,  and  was  free  from  the 
n»k  of  outrage,  choso  the  day,  and  gave  to  the 
i^aeral  procession  somewhat  of  the  character  of 
a  triomph.  The  coffin  was  borne  on  the  shoulders 
ci*  the  nearest  friends  and  kinsmen.  Where,  as 
in  the  case  of  Paula  (Hieron.  Ep.  27  ud  Eustoch.), 
hcaoiir  was  to  be  shewn  to  some  conspicuous 
Waefactor  of  the  Church,  it  was  carried  by  the 
lishops  and  the  clergy.  The  leading  clergy  of 
a  diocese  took  their  place  as  bearers  at  the  funeral 
of  a  bishop,  as,  e.  g.  in  that  of  St.  Basil  (Greg. 
Naz.  (Jrai,  xx.  p.  371).  They  and  the  others 
who  took  part  in  the  ceremonial  carried  in  their 
hMbis  branches,  not  of  the  funereal  cypress,  as 
uo^ag  Greeks  and  Romans,  but  of  palm  and  olive, 
as  those  who  celebrate  a  victory.  I^eaves  of  the 
evergreen  laurel  and  ivy  were  placed  in  the  coffin 
13  token  of  the  hope  of  immortality  (Durand. 
£ri^  (jto.  o/.  vii.  35).  Others,  again,  in  like  token 
of  Christian  joy,  carried  lighted  lamps  or  torches 
(Chrysost.  iTowi.  IV.  in  Hebr.;  Greg.  Nyss.  ViU 
M'lcrin,  ii.  p.  201).  The  practice  of  crowning 
the  head  with  a  wreath  of  flowers  was  rejected,^ 
p-irtir  a«  tainted  with  idolatry,  partly  as  asso- 
iiated  with  riotous  revels  or  shameless  effeminacy 
(Clem.  Alex.  Paedag,  ii.  8 ;  Tertull.  de  Cor.  Milit, 
^  lOX  bat  flowers  were  scattered  freely  over  the 
(^''ir.  Others,  again,  carried  thuribles,  and  fra- 
grant clouds  of  incense  rose  as  in  a  Roman 

» Jallia.  in  fajg  edict  against  tbe  practice  of  fVmersl 
poceaooog,  wraiionert  bj  those  which  had  t)een  held  at 
Aoij£cb  in  hoooar  of  the  martyr  Babylas,  falls  ba£k 
^'^*^  the  old  foperstitiaa :  "  Qui  enim  dies  est  bene  aus- 
P'^oaa  a  foncre?  Ant  quocnodo  sd  Deos  et  templa 
^«nktar."-Ood.  Tkeod.  ix.  tit  IT.  L  6. 

^  The  denial  of  what  had  come  to  be  a  recognized 
<°»k  gf  hoooor  was  turned  in  the  earlier  ages  of  the 
^^'"nh  into  a  grooid  of  attack.  "  Coronas  etiamaepalchris 
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triumph  (Baron.  Anna/,  a. d.  310,  n.  10;  Chrysost. 
Horn.  cxvi.  1.  6).  Nor  did  they  march  in  silence, 
but  chanted  as  they  went  hymns  of  hope  and 
joy.  "  Right  dear  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  is  the 
death  of  His  saints ;"  "  Turn  again  unto  thy 
rest,  0  my  soul,  for  the  Lord  hath  rewarded 
thee  ;*'  "  The  souls  of  the  righteous  are  in  the 
hand  of  God  " — were  among  the  favourite  an- 
thems (^Constt  Apoat.  vi.  30 ;  Chrysost.  lioin. 
30,  da  Dorm.).  Bells  were  not  tolled  till  the 
eighth  or  ninth  century,  nor  can  the  practice  of 
carrying  the  cross  in  the  procession  be  traced 
beyond  the  sixth  (Greg.  Tui-on.  Vit.  Pair.  c.  14). 
When  they  reached  the  grave,  hymns  and  prayers 
were  renewed,  and  were  followed  by  an  address 
from  the  bishop  or  priest.^ 

(4.)  Either  in  the  church  or  at  the  grave  it 
was  customary,  as  early  as  the  fourth  century, 
to  have  a  celebration  of  the  eucharist  in  token 
of  the  communion  that  still  existed  between  the 
living  and  the  dead.  (123  C.  Carth.  iii.  c.  29). 
With  this  were  united  special  prayers  for  the  soul 
of  the  departed.  The  priest  first,  and  aAerwards 
the  other  friends,  gave  the  corpse  the  last  kiss  of 
peace  (Dionys.  Areop.  Hierarch.  Eccles,  c.  7).  For 
some  centuries,  in  spite  of  repeated  prohibitions  by 
councils  of  the  Church,  the  practice  prevailed,  in 
Western  Africa,  in  Gaul,  in  the  East,  of  placing 
the  consecrated  bread  itself,  steeped  in  the  wine, 
within  the  lips  of  the  dead  (C.  Carth.  iii.  c.  6 ; 
vi.  c.  83 ;  C.  Antissiod.  c.  12 ;  C.  Trullan.  c.  133). 
Another  practice,  that  of  burying  the  Eucharistic 
bread  with  the  dead,  though  not  between  the 
lips,  had  a  higher  sanction.  St.  Basil  is  reported, 
on  one  occasion,  after  consecration,  to  have  divided 
the  Eucharist  into  three  pai-ts,  and  to  have  re- 
served one  to  be  buried  with  him  (Amphilochius 
in  SpicHeg.  vii.  p.  81) ;  and  St.  Benedict,  in  like 
manner,  ordei*ed  it  to  be  laid  upon  the  breast  of 
a  young  monk,  as  he  was  placed  in  the  grave. 
(Greg.  Dialog,  ii.  24 ;  cf.  Martene  de  Ant 
Eccles.  Hit  i.  162,  ed.  1.)  The  old  union  of  the 
Agape  and  the  Supper  of  the  Lord  left  traces 
of  itself  here  also,  and  the  Eucharist  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  meal,  ostensibly  of  brotherhood,  or 
as  an  act  of  bounty  to  the  poor,  but  often  passing 
into  riotous  excess  (August,  de  Mor.  EccL  c.  34). 

When  the  body  was  lowered  into  the  grave  it 
was  with  the  face  turned  upwards,  and  with  the 
feet  towards  the  east,  in  token  of  the  sure  and 
certain  hope  of  the  coming  of  the  Sun  of 
Righteousness  and  the  resurrection  of  the  dead 
(Chrysost.  ffonu  cxvi.  t.  vi.).  Other  positions, 
such  as  sitting  or  standing,  were  exceptions  to 
the  general  rule  (Arringhi,  Homa  subt  c.  16, 
p.  33).  The  insignia  of  office,  if  the  deceased 
had  held  any  such  position  —  gold  and  silver 
ornaments,  in  the  case  of  private  persons — were 
often  flung  into  the  open  grave,  and  the  waste 
and  ostentation  to  which  this  led  had  to  be 
checked  by  an  imperial  edict  (^Cod.  I'heodoa.  xL 
tit.  7, 1.  14),  which  does  not  appear,  however,  to 
have  been  very  rigidly  enforced.     The  practice 

denegatis  "  is  the  language  of  the  heathen  fn  the  Octaviut 
of  Minactus  Felix ;  and  the  Christian  in  his  reply  ac- 
knowledges  "nee  mortuos  -coronamus"  (c.  xil.  xxxviil.). 
Flowers  were  however  scattered  over  the  grave  (Pru- 
dent (Mkmai.'non,  x.  177.) 

^  Tbe  funeral  orations  of  Euseblns  at  the  death  of  0>n- 
stantine,  of  Ambrose  on  that  of  Theodosius,  are  tbe  most 
memorable  instances ;  bat  we  have  also  those  of  Qn^rj 
'  of  Nazlansum  on  bis  father  brother,  and  sister. 
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r  while  tht  tint  huulAiii  of  carili  art 
■n  npoa  the  coffin,  ii  not  tncoible  to  uj 

period.      Id    the    Greek    Eudnlogiin   the 

i*  cut  ID  bj  the  l>iihop  or  priest  bimKlf. 
the  gnre  wu  cloied  the  tenice  CDded 
tbe  Lard'*  Pnjer  mil  Benedictioo. 
ire  were,  howeTw,  inbuqDent  ritt*  con- 
I  more  or  leu  nornully  with  the  burUI. 
e  third  daj-,  on  the  aiDth,  and  on  the  for- 

the  friend*  of  the  deceaied  met  and  joined 
Imi  or  hjmni  and  prajen  (ConiU.  Apoit. 
.42). 

I  feeling  that  death  Id  the  ease  of  thoae 
Tell  aileep  in  Christ  wu  a  catise  Dot  for 
tatioD  but  for  thtuikigiyiaK,  shewed  itwilf 
ia  tlie  disuse  of  the  mouroiag  apparel 
I  niu  CDinmaD  amoDg  tbe  Bomaus,  of  the 

and  rent  ^rruenta,  which  were  signs  of 
t  with  the  Jews,  liuttad  of  black  clolhei, 
rere  to  wear  the  dress  which  thej  wore  at 
D  practice  was  deuoniiced 


[aL   bnttooem]  ar- 

-ii.''     Leo  IV.  i 

(B47-855)isatsore-l 
ported  bj  the  same 
anthoritf    to   hare 
p!Bc«J  in  the  church 
'  -■    Peter,  "bn- 

roo,  qni  peo- " 


0  the  traditi. 


1  the  principles  of 


:h  (Cyprian,  de  Mortal,  p.  115 ; 
it.  Senn.  2,  dt  Coiuol.  Mart.).  Htre,  how- 
the  nDtnral  feeling  was  too  strong  to  be 
t  out,  and  graditally  the  old  ligni  of  a 
>,  which  conld  not  but  be  felt,  eves  though 
■e  blended  with  hope,  made  their  waj  into 

waa  chaneteriitie  of  the  religions  care 
which  the  Chorch  regarded  arerj  work 
ctad  with  the  burial  of  the  dead,  that  eren 
whose  tuk*  were  of  the  lowest  kind,  the 
-diggers  (nnridToi,  fossarii),  the  stuida' 
{,  and  other*,  whose  fuDcdons  corresponded 
cise  of  the  undertaker's  men  in  our  own 
were  not  meretf  a  class  doing  their  work 
rade,  but  were  reckoned  u  lerranls  of  the 
it,  lod  u  tneh  took  their  place  u  the  lowest 
of  the  clergy. 

:  more  dereloped  and  fonnal  ritual  of  In- 
Dt  in  the  Eastern  Cbnrch  i>  given  itt  aome 
I  bj  the  Pseudo-Dionysiu*  the  Areopagile, 
onUined,  as  its  chief  elements,  tbe  foliow- 
-<1)  The  body  was  brought  to  the  bithop 
eit  bj  the  ant  of  kio,  that  he  might  ofler 
skiving  Bi  fnr  Due  who  had  fought  the 
JiKht,  and  the  relstioDs  saoi;  triumphant 
ejoiclDg  hymos.  (2)  The  deacon.  recit«l 
lief  Scriptural  promises  of  the  resurrection 
r  Eternal  life,  and  sang  creeds  and  hTmni  of 
enor.  (3)  The  catechumens  were  then  dij- 
1,  and  the  archdeacon  tpoko  to  the  faithful 
reoiaiued,  of  the  bliss  of  the  departed,  aod 
ted  them  to  follow  their  eiample.  (4)  The 
Chen  prayed  that  the  deceased  might  find 
:ing-place  with  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob 
!  land  where  sorrow  and  sighing  should  flee 
(5)  Tbe  bishop,  followed  by  the  kindred 
•ndt,  then  gave  Uie  corpse  the  kits  of  peace. 
I'hen  this  wu  over,  the  bishop  ponred  oil 
the  dead  body,  and  it  wa*  then  placed  in 
^re.  The  anointing  of  baptism  waa  to 
re  the  athlete  for  hia  contlict :  that  of 
1  was  a  token  that  the  cnngict  wu  over, 
be  combatant  at  rest,  (fcctei.  Bkranh. 
.  859.)  [E.  H.  P.] 

rBIAL  or  THE   LOBD.      Easter-Eve   in 
Armenian    Calendar    Is   called    Ou   Burial 
»    Lard   (Neale,    Eattem    Ch.    /"(rod.    p. 
[C.f 


BTZA-nCH,  tJOUNCIL  OF 

Bl!lTA,BUTTOorBlITBO.   (SerenlkiB- 
dred  forma  are  given  by  DnCange,  a.  T.  Sulfa.)  Is 
some  HSS.  of  the  Liter  Pantifcaia  we  r«d  IhU 
Leo  111.  (T95-816) 
cnusel  to  l>e  made 
for    the    venerable 
of    Si. 


LDothet,  al 


batis  argenteit  pendentibus  in  catenulii  seplem." 

These  butCones  seem  to  have  been  su^jeudeJ 

viips   used   for   lamps.      [C  " 

Gabatua.]    The  illnstraLic 


inse,  by  Alcnin,  Poem.  IBS.  {Du  Conge'i 
Glouary;  Uaeri  Sieroleiicott,  s.  v.  BMo.) 

Martens  (d>  Aat.  Eacl.  Bit.  iii.  96)  decribts 
a  buta  u  used  for  fetching  aod  preserving  the 
CHRitOI,  according  to  an  ancient  custom,  in  the 
church  of  St.  Martin  at  Toura.  [CJ 

BYBLINTJS,  in  Caesam ;  commemorated 
Nov.  5  (Mart.  Hiiron.).  [C] 

BYZACENUM     CONCILIDM.      [Brw- 

TlUa,  COUKCIL  OF.] 

BYZATIUM,  COUNCIL  OP  (Btmoekoi 

CoNCiLtlTii),  provincial,  at  BynCinm  in  A&io. 
(1)  !.□.  am,  to  confirm  the  omona  of  thr 
Council  of  Hippo  of  A.a.  393  :  iU  Synodical 
Letter  ii  In  the  AcU  of  the  Third  Council  ot 
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CdTthaee  of  the  same  year,  397  (Hansi,  iii.  875). 
—(2)  A.D.  507,  a  numerous  Council,  which  in- 
sUted  on  tillin^^  up  vacant  bishoprics,  King  Thmaa- 
mnnd  baring  forbidden  this  in  order  to  extinguish 
the  orthoilox  Church  (Ferrand.  Diac,  K.  Fulgent, 
xri.;  Labb.  ir.  1378-1380).--(8)  a.d.  541,  sent 
1  d«pi!iation  to  the  emperor  Justinian,  who  in 
repir  confinns  all  the  canonical  privileges  of  the 
tnttropoUtaB  of  Carthage  (Dacianus),  and  of  the 
African  primates  {BexHpts  of  Justinian  to  the 
(\unctl  and  to  D^ctanus,  in  Bai*on.  ad  an,  541; 
UbW,  T.  380).— <4)  A.D.  602,  in  the  cause  of 
C'rpiDeDtius,  or  Cleraentins,  or  Cleroentinus, 
primate  of  the  province,  held  at  the  instigation 
ofGregofT  the  Great  (Fjpirf*.  xii.  32),  who  ex- 
horts the  comprovincial  bishops  to  inquire  into, 
znA  adjudicate  upon,  certain  accusations  that 
were  current  against  their  metropolitan  (Labbe, 
r.  1612).— (6)  A.D.  646,  under  Stephen  the  me- 
trnpolitan,  against  the  Monothelites  (Labbe,  t. 
H;i5,  Ti.  133>  [A.  W.  H.] 
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CABEBSUSSA,  COUNCIL  OF.  [African 
Cocsciia] 

CABILL0NEN8E  CONCILIUM.     [ChJI- 

tOXS-EOR-SAdSE.] 

CAIK^ILIA,  vii^in-martyr  at  Rome,  is  com- 
Jceraorated  Nov.  22  {Mart.  Horn,  Vet,  Bedae, 
UsuardiX  [C] 

CAEGILIANUS,  martyr  at  Saragossa,  com- 
meraomted  April  16  {Mart,  Usuardi).  [C] 

CABCIUUS,  with  others  «*  qui  Romae  ab 
>postolLs  ordinati  sunt,"  is  commemorated  May  15 
{Xjri,B(m,  Vet.}.  [C] 

CAESAR  -  AUGUSTANUM         CONCl- 

LIUIL     [SAEAQOSaA.] 

CAESAREA,  COUNCILS  OF.  (1)  In 
N^stine,  A.D.  196,  according  to  Cave  (ITist.  Lit. 
1. 1J7)  on  the  Easter  controversy  that  had  arisen 
l*twetn  Pope  Victor  and  the  churches  of  Asia 
Micor,~Narci«8U8  of  Jerusalem,  Theophilus  of 
^'iir^rea,  Cassius  of  Tyre,  and  Clarus  of  Ptole- 
n>ii>  being  present,  as  we  learn  from  Eusebius 
(f-  25).  They  beg,  in  what  he  has  preserved  of 
tWir  letter,  to  be  understood  as  keeping  Easter 
"a  the  sune  day  as  the  Church  of  Alexandria. 
I^'it,  curiously  enough,  several  versions  of  the 
Jwis  of  this  Council  have  been  discovered  in  the 
^'«t,  bcpnning  with  that  ascribed  to  Bede 
(^\pp*i  Piftrol.  xc  607;  comp.  Hansi  i.  711- 
'1^)  at  much  greater  length  :  the  only  question 
K  are  thev  in  keeping  with  the  above  letter  ? 

(8)  In  Palestine  (Mansi  ii.  1122),  summoned 
•\t».  331,  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  some 
"•^'rjies  brought  against  St.  Athanasius  by  his 
^ti^raies,  but  not  held  till  334,  when  he  was  fur- 
^ter  accused  of  having  kept  the  Council  ap- 
[^•inted  to  try  them,  waiting  thirty  months.  He 
w-»  too  well  to  what  party  the  bishop  of  the 
Ji'J'**,  and  father  of  ecclesiastical  histoiy, 
wlonged,  to  appear  even  then;  and  on  his  non- 
^Pl^annce,  proceedings  had  to  be  adjourned  to 
t't  Cooocil  of  Tyre  the  year  following. 

(5)  la  Palestine,  a.d.  357  or  358  apparently, 
«ler  Acacias  its  Metropolitan,  when  St.  Cyril 


u 


of  Jerusalem  was  deposed  (Soz.  iv.  25).  So- 
crates (ii.  40)  adds  that  he  appealed  from  its 
sentence  to  a  higher  tribunal,  a  course  hitherto 
without  precedent  in  canonical  usage ;  and  that 
his  appeal  was  allowed  by  the  emperor. 

(4)  In  Pontus,  or  Neocaesarea,  a.d.  358,  iic- 
cording  to  Pagi  (Mansi  iii.  291),  at  which  Eusta- 
thius,  bishop  of  Sebaste,  was  deposed ;  and 
Melatius,  afterwards  bishop  of  Antioch,  set  in 
his  place. 

(5)  In  Cappadocia,  a.d.  370  or  371,  when 
St.  Basil  was  constituted  bishop  in  the  room  of 
Eusebius,  its  former  Metropolitan,  whom  he  had 
been  assisting  some  years,  though  he  had  been 
ordained  deacon  by  St.  Meletius.  The  Libellus 
Synodicusj  a  work  of  the  ninth  century  (Mansi 
1.  25,  note)  makes  St.  Basil  anathematise 
Dianius,  the  predecessor  of  his  own  prede- 
cessor at  this  synod;  but  St.  Basil  himself 
(Ep.  Ii.  al.  Ixxxvi.)  denies  ever  having  done  so. 
Further  on  in  his  epistles  (xcviii.  al.  cclix.) 
he  seems  to  speak  of  another  synod  about  to  be 
held  in  his  diocese,  to  settle  the  question  of 
jurisdiction  between  him  and  the  Metropolitan 
of  Tyana,  consequent  on  the  division  of  Cappa- 
docia by  the  civil  power  into  two  provinces. 
St.  Basil  stood  upon  his  ancient  rights:  but 
eventually  the  matter  was  compromised,  as  we 
learn  from  his  friend  St.  Gregory  (Orat,  xliii. 
§  59  al.  XX.),  by  the  erection  of  more  sees  in  each, 
the  carrying  out  of  which,  however  beneficial  to 
their  country,  proved  so  nearly  fatal  to  their 
friendship.  The  date  assigned  to  this  Council 
by  Mansi  (iii.  453)  is  A.D.  372.  [E.  S.  Ff.] 

CAESABIUS.  (1)  Bishop  of  Aries,  comme- 
morated Aug.  27  (Mart,  Usuardi). 

(8)  Deacon  and  martyr,  is  commemorated 
Nov.  1  {Mart,  Rom,  Vet.^  Bedae,  Usuardi). 

(8)  Martyr  under  Decius,  is  commemorated 
Nov.  3  {MaH,  R<m,  Vet,,  Usuardi).  [C] 

CAINICHUS,  abbat  in  Scotland,  comme- 
morated Oct.  11  {Mart.  Usuardi).  [C] 

CAIUS.     (1)  Gains  of  Corinth  is  comme- 
morated Oct.  4  {Mart,  Rom,  Vet,y  Usuardi). 
(8)  Martyr  at  Bologna,  Jan.  4  {Mart,  Usuardi). 
(8)  Palatinus,  martyr,  March  4  {Mart,  Usuardi). 

(4)  Martyr  at  Apamea  under  Antoninus  Verus, 
March  10  {Mart,  Rom,  Vet,,  Usuardi). 

(5)  Martjrr  at  Militana  in  Armenia,  April  19 
{Mart.  Rom,  Vet,,  Usuardi). 

(6)  Pope,  martyr  at  Rome  under  Diocletian, 
April  22  {Kal.  Bucher.,  Mart.  Rom,  Vet.,  Bedae, 
Usuardi). 

(7)  Martyr  at  Nicomedia,  Oct.  21  {Mart,  Rom, 
Vet,,  Usuardi). 

(8)  Martyr  at  Messina,  Nov.  20  {Mart.  Rom. 
Vet.,  Usuardi).  [C] 

CALCHUTHENSE  CONCILIUM.  [Ceal- 

CHYTHE.] 

CALCULATOBES,  or  according  to  Pertz, 
CAUGULAT0RE8,  casters  of  horoscopes.  This 
term  does  not  appear  to  figure  in  church  history 
till  the  time  of  Charlemagne.  An  ecclesiastical 
capitulary  of  789,  dated  from  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
referring  to  the  precepts  of  the  Pentateuch 
against  witchcraft  and  sorcery,  enacts  that 
^Hhere  shall  be  no  calculators,  nor  enchanters, 
nor  storm-raisers  (tempestarii),  or  cbiigatoree  (/) ; 
and  wherever  they  are,  let  them  amend  or  be 
condemned" — ^the  punishment  being  apparently 


;apitala  Excerpts  "  of  tfae  jaa  802,  alw  dated 
iRi  Aii-la-ChBpelle  (c  40).  [J.  U.  L.] 

CALENDAR  (ffa/mdan'om,  Compalut,  Dit- 
balio  Ogidorvm  pfr  drcuJiun  Mhu  nnni,  ^qvai'- 
iopraariKAy,  ftfifpoKAyioft  J^fitpis:  Itler, 
Atnipior.)     It  d«i  Dot  belong  lo  this  article 


!   of  rtckoding  and    naming   days 


listed  ii 


tbe 


leadar  eiisti  foi'  tfae  purpose  af  deootiog  the 
j-B,  either   of  n  given    year,  or  of  «ny  jear, 
lich  nre  marked  for  religioua  celebratioD. 
Kirst  among  theie  htui^ical  requirement)  ii 
5  specification  of  the  Lord'a  Day,     This  was 


together 


rith  t 


k  of  H 


which  the  first  daj  or  Sundi 
B  celebration  of  the  Lord'i  RemrrectloD,  there 
iated  from  the  earliest  times  a  yearly  com- 
FmoratioD  which,  erentnalJy,  by  general  con- 
it  of  the  chnrches,  at  first  diTided  en  thii 
int  (Eastek),  waa  assigned  to  the  Sunday 
it  afler  the  day  on  which,  according  to  cer- 
D  calcniations,  the  Jews  wero,  or  should 
re  been,  celebrating  their  PatiOTer,  that  is, 
!  day  of  the  full  moon  nearest  to  the  Temal 
uinoi.  Hence  the  year  of  the  Christiau 
eminr  ii  partly  soUr  of  the  Julian  form, 
Illy  tunnr.  All  the  Sundays  which  are  related 
Laster,  i^.  all  from  our  Sepluagesima  Sun- 
f  to  the  last  Sunday  afler  Trinity,  change 
;ir  places  year  by  year:  the  i-esl,  l-e.  from 
Advent  lo  the  Sunday  before  Septuagesima 
(ling  only  to  a  place  one  day  later;  in  Icap- 


Ahont 


.e  «h  c 


iTily  of  Chi 
imorsted,  if  at  all,  on  the  6th  January,  was 
ed  to  the  25th  December  [Chbisthas].  And 
other  dayi,  cammemaraliie  of  bishops,  mar- 
rs,  and  apostles  came  to  be  celebrated,  these 


The 


0  forn; 


furnished  by  a  fragment  of  a  Gothic  calendar, 
nposed,  probably,  in  Thrace  in  the  4th  cen- 
ry,  edited  by  Mni,  Scripl.  erf.  flora  collfdio, 
i.  66-68.  Comp.  de  Cabelenti,  Ulpiilas,  ii.  i, 
iTJi.  Kraffl,  Aire*.  Oadi,  der  gtrmaniaolitn 
liter,  i,  1,  a71,  385-387.  This  fragment  gives 
ly  the  thirty-eight  days  from  23  Oclobei    ' 


^mber.      It  ai 


lithe 


of  the  Ken  Testament,  three  of  the 
Lirersal  Church,  two  local,  namely  Gothic- 
it  less  ancient,  perhaps,  ii  a  Romnu  calendar, 
the  time  of  Constantiiis  II.,  forming  part  of  a 
llection  of  chronograph ical  piecei  written  by 
t  calligi-apher,  Furiut  Dionysiua  Filocalui,  in 
I  year  354;  edited,  after  others,  by  KoUar, 
talect.  Vindoban.  i.  961,  sqq.  This,  while  re- 
Jiiog  the  BstroDomlcal  and  astrological  notes 
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of  the  old  Roman  calendati,  with  some  of  (be 
heathen  festivals,  is  Bo  far  Christian  that,  aii 
by  side  with  the  old  nundinal  letters  A — H.  ii 
givei  also  the  dominical  tetters,  A — 0,  of  the 
ecclesiastical  year;  but  it  does  not  specify  any 
of  the  Christian  holy  days.  (Comp.  Ideler,  HiB,. 
2,  140.)  Neit  in  piunt  of  antiquity  is  the 
calendar  composed  by  Poiemeos  Silvius,  in  the 
year  448,  edited  by  the  Bollandidta,  Acta  £mc- 
toram  Janoar.  Tii.  178  01  This  is  a  full  Ronun 
calendar  adapted  lo  Christian  use,  not  only  » 
that  of  A.D.  354,  just  noticed,  by  speciticalioD  of 
the  Lord's  Days,  but  with  some  few  holy  days 
added,  namely,  four  in  conneiioD  with  Chriil, 
and  sii  for  commemoration  of  martyrs. 

Of  the  short  calendar,  the  most  ancient  ifrri- 
men  is  that  which  was  tint  edited  by  Bucberius. 
dt  Bociriaa  Timponan,  c.  IT.  266  tqq,  (Antwerp. 
1634>~a  work  of  Roman  origin  dating  Irom 
about  the  middle  of  the  4tb  century,  as  appears 
from  the  contents,  as  also  from  the  fact  that  il 
is  included  in  the  collection  of  Filocalus,  tfaenc< 
edited  by  Kollar,  u.  >. ;  also  with  a  learned  omt- 
mentary  by  Lambecius,  Catal.  Codd.  MSS.  ■• 
Bibliolh.  Caeear.  Vindoboa.  ir.  277  SI,  and  by 
Gmevius  JV».  viii.  It  consists  of  two  poi- 
tions,  of  which  the  first  is  a  list  of  Iweht 
popes  from  Lucius  to  Julius  (predecessor  of 
Liberius),  i.D.  253-352;  not  complete,  how- 
ever, for  Siitus  (Xystus)  baa  hii  place  amen; 
the  martyrs,  and  Marcellos  is  omitted.  Th( 
other  part  gives  names  and  days  of  twenty-two 
martyrs,  ail  Roman,  including  besidea  Xyitos, 
Ihose  of  earlier  popes,  Fabianns,  Callistns,  and 
PontiaDDB.  Together  with  these,  the  Feast  of 
the  Kativity  b  noted  on  25th  December,  and  that 
of  the  Cathedra  Petri  auigned  to  22Dd  February. 

A  similar  list  of  Roman  festivals  with  a 
lectionary  (Capitviart  Evangeliontm  loliut  ami) 
was  edited  bv  Fronto  (Paris,  1652,  and  in  his 
Epiatolae  H  biaertat.  eedeiiaiiicoe,  p.  107-233, 
Veron.  1733),  from  a  manuscript  written  in 
letters  of  gold,  belonging  to  the  convent  of  St. 
Geneviive  at  Paris.  This  seems  to  hare  been 
composed  in  the  first  half  of  the  Bth  ccntuiv. 
Another,  also  Roman,  edited  by  Usrtirne,  Tha. 
Aaaled.  v.  65,  is  perhap)  of  later  dale. 

A  calendar  of  the  church  of  Carthage,  of  the  like 
fonn,discoveredby  Mjibillon,byRuinartappendEd 
to  his  Acta  Martymmy  is  by  them  assigned  to 
the  5th  cenlory.  It  contains  only  festivals  of 
bishops  and  martyrs,  mostly  local.  It  opens  with 
the  iitle,   "Hie   conlinentur   dies   natalitiorum 


ked  for  the  Depoiilioiwa  i'yucoponmi 
ana  aatalUia  Jfariiirum)  its  separate  calendar. 
It  belonged  to  the  bishop  to  see  that  these  li>ts 
were  properly  drawn  up  for  the  n«  of  the 
church.  And  to  this  effect  we  find  Su  Cyprian 
in  his  36th  epistle  eihorting  his  clei^y  to  make 
known  to  him  the  days  on  which  the  confessors 
suffered.     "Dies  eomm,  quibui  eicedunt,  nnu- 


lartyru 


pojsimua.       Quaroque 


Biihl  dies,  quibus  in  □ 
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Dom.  V. 

Reapoittoiia  d«  Psalmli. 

Dlebiu    DominicU    Aiiti- 

pbonae. 
ViRilla  S.  SebutlanL 
Mfttole  8.  Agntftls. 
ParifloftUo  &  Mftiiiie. 


of  these  calendar  notices  grew  the  Martyho- 
LUiiis  which,  howerer,  they  greatly  surpass 
in  auUioritj  and  importance.  For  the  calen- 
iir,  beiug  essential  as  a  Ht^gicil  directory, 
»ii  therefore  composed  only  by  the  bishop  or 
br  !>ome  hi^h  ofiBcer  of  the  church  appointed  by 
bim.  Nothing  could  be  added  to,  or  altered  in, 
the  calendar  but  by  his  authority.  It  was 
aicDitiiagly  prefixed  or  appended  to  the  Sacra^ 
ro«Dt.iries  and  other  liturgical  books.  As  an 
eiimple  of  an  early  form  of  this  liturgical 
caleodar,  the  following  is  here  giren  from  the 
ItapjHaonale  and  Antiphonarmm  ascribed  to  St. 
(iregorj  the  Great  (ed.  Thomasius) : — 

Specimen  distributionis  ofHciorum  per  circulum 

asni. 

Itailnica  I.  Idventos  D(^ 

mioL 
JtomiQiea  IL  ante  Nativ. 

iJominl 
NaUl«  8.  Lodae  ViiftoU 
Litnit  IIL  ante  Naiiv.  l)o- 

mmi 

l^jtu.  proxima  sole   Nat  Vlgltta  et  NaUie  8.  Aguae. 

I^jtn.  Adunatio  S.  Maiiiif. 

S.iSfa  Sat  Hum.  Itomltilca  in  LXXma. 

Nithtta*  DbaaioL  Dom.  in  LXma. 

Nauif  S  Stephant  Duni.  in  Lma.  (aeii  Oimitf- 

.   S.  Joaiibia.  privli  et  excanialiurnm> 

.    SS.  Innooeotlam.  Horn.  1.  in  X  La. 

r*<qL  I.  post  XaL  DooL  liom.  II. 

Visilia  OcUTie  NaL  Dom.  Dom.  1 U. 

^^4f4unU     (aea      Theo-  Dom.  In  medio  XLmae  (aeu 

ptanu).  de  Jerusalem) 

4>ct3V4  l^piphaniae.  I^aetare  (vel  de  Hoiia). 

hainka  1.    post  Tbeo-  Dom.  de  PSs»lone  Domini 

ptaiiUm.  (ku  Mediana). 

I^flu.)!.  Dom.  in  Pklmls  (aeu  In* 

f>MB-in.  duIjceDilae). 

1^-  iV.  VIgiUa  Ooenae  Domini. 

FtnaixTiL  Domiulca   post   Aaoeiisum 

iM^HMiao  aanctom.  Domini    («eu    item    de 

Vu^HkeS-Htecfaac  Uoaa). 

Uxuioiea  S.  PkKfaae.  Penteou«te. 

I>MD.  ocuva  Paachae  (sen,  OcUva  i'«iit»xosteit. 

P'4all)Mpa»rl]atoa).  Vlffilfa       Nailvitatis       & 

U«L  L  pueA  pAclia.  Joaiinae  Baptiatae. 

^'"u  11-  (Sic  ^equuntur  offlcia  pnj- 

1^  IIL  pria  tie  Sanctis  usque  ad 

I'cQ.  IV.  Adventam> 

UuDlt  n^Jor.  Ooiiimania  Officia. 

Vi/sl»ApiisU.FIinippiet  RMpoiiaoila  de   libro  Be- 

.  •^•MfaL  giiin,     Sapimtiae.    Job, 

l^L  ilL  e(  IV.  io  Psacha  TuUa,  Judlib.  iiither,  de 

I^  R.  de  Aooloritate.  hlstoria     Machabaeorum 

IkAL  V  rt  VI.  la  .Hai«ha  de  Prophetla. 

&■  K.  de  pMlfuK  '  Autipbooae    ad    hymnum 

u    Xatalitiia    Sd.     ioflra  trium  puerornm. 

Pucto.  De  Ganitco  Zacbariae.     S. 

(o  N«talitils   imlaa    Mar-  M arise. 

tjT.s  »i?e  Cnifewuria.  AxiUphonae  domlnlda  die- 

iB  2i  Oods  JiirenUooc  bus  posL  PentHxwten  a 

lb  •^uitatiijoe  a  Crada  L.  usque  sd  XXIY. 
A^>n«M  iMnini. 

A  koowledge  of  the  calendar,  being  Indispen- 
*4Me  for  the  due  performance  of  the  liturgy,  was 
•tii'of  the  essential  qualifications  for  the  priestly 
"Str^.  It  is  a  frequent  injuuction  in  the  capi- 
f'-^t  «»f  bishops,  *'  presbyteri  compntum  disc^ant." 
V  'iiDOD  of  the  council  of  Aiz -la-Chapel  le,  a.d. 
•"^^  c  70,  and  the  Capituhre  InUrrogationis^ 
^  !••  ^11,  of  Charlemagne,  i.  68,  enjoin  (with  a 
''.fv  to  the  supply  of  qualified  persons)  **ut 
'^Qolae    le^entium    puerorum    fiant,    psalmos, 

ta«,  cantum,  computitm,  grammaticam 

'r^^*^^-'*  ^^^  instruction  in  this  department  of 
«^!?rical  education  and  ecclesiastical  learning, 
tr^atites  more  or  less  copious  were  provided. 
All  eliborate  work  of  this  kind  is  the  de  Computo 
•'■  iUhanus  Manrus,  archbishop  of  Mayence 
<v-D.  W7),  edited  by  ttaluiius,  Mi$ceUan,  t.  i. 
]f-  K  sqrj.    Yearly,  on  the  feast  of  Epiphany,  the 
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bishop  announced  the  date  of  Easter  for  that 
year,  as  enjoined  e.ff,  by  the  4th  Council  of 
Orleans,  a.d.  541,  can.  1  (Bruns,  ii.  201):  and  from 
him  the  clergy,  together  with  this  announcement, 
received  notice  of  any  new  festival  appointed,  in 
order  that  the  same  might  be  entered  in  their 
calendar,  and  made  known  to  the  people. 

It  results,  partly  from  these  subsequent  addi- 
tions made  to  the  original  texts  of  the  calendars, 
which  cannot  always  be  discriminated  in  the 
MSS.  by  difference  of  handwriting,  colour  of  the 
ink,  and  other  palaeographical  criteria,  that  it  is 
not  always  easy  to  say  to  what  age,  or  to  what 
province  of  the  Church,  a  given  calendar  belongs. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  any  of  them  contains  the 
genuine  materials  of  such  lists  existing  in  times 
earlier  than  the  beginning  of  the  4th  century. 
For  of  these  lists,  scarcely  any  can  be  supposed 
to  have  escaped,  in  the  Diocletian  persecution, 
from  the  rigorous  search  then  decreed  for  the 
general  destruction  not  only  of  the  copies  of 
the  Scriptures,  but  of  all  liturgical  and  ecclesi- 
astical documents,  among  which  the  calendars, 
lists  of  bishops  and  martyrs,  and  acts  of  martyrs, 
held  an  important  place  (Euseb.  H.  E.  viii.  2 ; 
Arnob.  adv,  Gentea^  iv.  36).  Some  rules,  how- 
ever, which  may  help  to  determine  the  relative 
antiquity  of  extant  calendars,  may  be  thus  sum- 
marized, chiefly  from  Binterim,  Denkwurdig' 
kerteUy  v.  i.  20,  sqq. : — 

1.  Brevity  and  simplicity  in  the  statement 
concerning  the  holy-day  are  characteristic  of  the 
earlier  times.  Only  the  name  of  the  martyr 
was  given,  without  title  or  eulogy ;  even  the 
prefix  S.  or  B.  (sanc/tw,  Iteatia)  is  sparingly 
used.  Sometimes  the  martyra  of  a  whole  pro- 
vince ai*e  included  under  a  single  entry.  Thus 
the  Calendar  of  Carthage,  in  which  eighty-one 
days  are  marked,  has,  at  2  Kal.  Jan.  Sanctorum 
Temidensium:  15  Kal.  Aug.  SS,  Sciliianorum. 
In  several  other  calendars,  one  name  is  given,  with 
the  addition,  et  aoctorum  (or  comdum)^  ejus. 

2.  To  one  day  only  one  celebration  is  assigned 
in  the  oldest  calendars.  ^*  Commemorationes  *' 
were  unknown  or  very  rare  in  the  earlier  times. 
These  seem  to  have  come  into  use  in  the  9th 
century,  by  reason  of  the  increasing  number  of 
saints*  days. 

3.  The  relative  antiquity  of  a  calendar  is 
especially  indicated  by  the  paucity,  or  entire 
absence,  of  days  assigned  to  the  B.  Virgin  Mary. 
Writers  of  the  Church  of  Rome  satisfy  them- 
selves in  respect  of  this  fact  with  the  explana- 
tion, that  the  days  assigned  to  the  Ix>rd  in- 
clude the  commemoration  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
Mother.  Thus,  for  example,  Morcelli  (Afr, 
Chriaiianay  cited  by  Binterim,  «.  s.  p.  14)  ac- 
counts for  the  entire  silence  of  the  Calend. 
Carthng,  concerning  the  days  of  the  V.  Mary; 
and  the  like  explanation  is  given  of  the  fact  that 
of  St.  Augustine  we  have  no  sermon  preached  for 
a  festival  of  the  Virgin. 

4.  Another  note  of  antiquity  is  the  absence  of 
all  saints'  days  and  other  celebrations  from  the 
period  during  which  Lent  falls.  Thus  March 
and  April  in  the  Carthaginian  Calendar  exhibit 
no  such  days ;  and  the  like  blank  appears  in  the 
calendars  of  Bucherius  and  Fronto.  For  the 
51st  canon  of  the  Council  of  Laodicea  (cir.  a.d. 
852)  enjoins:  5t<  ov  Sc?  iv  r^a<r<zpaKo<rr^ 
fiapriptty  y^viBKiov  itnrtXuy^  kwk  tuv  hyiwp 
uapr^pwif  fji¥9lay  noitiy  4y  rots  <rafifidrois  ical 

S 


.Jber. 


i.  78). 
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■  nurtfT'i  daj  mnit  Dot  b«  kept 
qaadn^inu,  bat  mnit  (it  tbflt 
rred  for  ubbstha  nod  LoH'i-dsyi " 
ith  thii  agmd  the  rule 


thcLatia  Cbarcb, 
DD  of  ths  ICtta  Cotmcil  of  ToJcdo, 
una,  L  298),  where,  with  cgpcdal  refennce 
Ibe  falliQE  of  Udj-daj  (P.  of  Annnneiiilioii, 
Uar.)  in  L«Dt,  or  on  Euttr-day  iticlf,  it  is 
I :  ^^tadvm  featiTitiu  noa  pot«Bt  c«l«briTi 
digno,  earn  iolcrdom  qandngaimac  di«>  rel 
cbsic  ftttum  Tidctui  incambcre,  in  quibui 
l1  do  laDCtoram  »)eiiiDilAtibiu,  ncut  ex  ant^ 
'ate  rfgulari  oauium  CMt,  conyeoit  c«l«brmri/' 
>.  Befoie  the  bth  century,  no  daj  of  cuioniKd 
I0|>  or  other  saint  is  nurked  to  be  kept  as 

t  the  calendar  is  of  later  date  thnn  X.D.  400 ; 
[hat  the  eotrj  is  of  later  ioiertion.  To  the 
lopfl  is  HBsi^ed  tbe  term  Depoaitia;  to  the 
-tjrs,  HatalU  or  fl,italaivm. 
.  Vigili  are  of  rare  occurrence  ia  the  oldest 
mdan.  Not  OLe  ligil  i*  noted  in  the  Kal. 
•.herianim  and  Kai.  CarlhagiAeoK.  The 
\  f  renionianuni  {tupra)  has  four.  A  Gallican 
iDdar  of  A.D.  826,  edited  by  d'Achery  (Spi- 
j.z.  130),  has  five;  and  another,  byHartene, 
vhicb  he  clainu  an  earlier  date(7^i.  Anted, 
15),  h,       - 


•   the 


irminntiDD  of  the  Provinca  or 
■h  a  Calendar  belongs  the  only 
elied  on  is  the  prepondi 


Nat 


n  to  be 


■ally.  , 


ireh  would  hon 
ehampioBi  of  the  faith.  Especially  does 
rule  hold  ia  respect  of  the  bishops,  whose 
lei,  ualess  they  were  al>o  martyrs  or  other- 
i  men  of  highest  note  in  the  Church,  would 
be  Likely  to  obtain  a  place  in  the  calendars 
ther  Ihnn  their  own  Churches, 
'he  Greek  Church  ha4  its  calendars,  under  the 
!    i^iitfii    CJopTOffTiit^),   iLTtraiBii    (Jopr.); 

:ee  fur  each  celebration,  grew  into  enormous 
eDiioQi.  Ooe  such,  with  the  designation, 
<foK6ytoy  tuv  ^t/ayytXitty  iopraffriKhn  sive 
'tadari\tm  Erdetiiu  Ctmikmtinopolil-iaae, 
«d  from  a  manuscript  in  the  Albani  Library 
Uorcelli,  fills  two  quarto  volumes,  Rome, 
8,  But  the  title  lairoxiyier  corresponds 
...   ..     .   ..^  Kaleodanam,  but  with  the 


nyrol 


Care 


s  Hiitona  Literaria,  part  ii.  (ife 
rii  et  ogiciia  eccltsiadieii  Orateorum,  p.  43) 
;ribes  tbe  Htt^trrdpiBr  or  E/iJiemeria  eccfeiiVis- 
:  in  umm  lotitu  anni,  as  a  digest  of  all  church 
irtilM  and  fnsts  for  the  twelve  mouths,  day  by 
,  beginning  with  September.  "That  calen- 
>  of  this  kind  were  composed  for  the  uk  of 
churches  is  plain  from  Biblioth,  Vindobon. 
r.  /lut.  Eccl.  icvii.  num.  liii.,  which  gives  a 


ly  to  q, 


inhyi 


f  holydnys;  town 

:h  1>  appeudod  a  com 

liurch  Culendiir." 

[H.B,] 

!ALKPODIUS,  aged  presbvter,  martyr  at 
ne  under  the  .emperor  Aleiiinder  Sevgrus, 
imemorated  May  10(Jfar(,  Bom.  Vet.,  Bedae, 
.«"ii).  [C] 


CALL  TO  THE  HimSTBT 

CALF.      Irrvspectivciy    of  iu    nwaung  n 

symbol  of  an  Evasoeijst,  the  image  of  llit 
calf  or  ox  is  held  by  Aringhi  (lib.  vi.  cL 
luii.  vol.  ii.  p.  320)  to  represent  the  Chrislia 
soul,  standing  U>  Christ  in  the  same  relalioi  u 
the  ibeep  to  tbe  shepherd.  He  also  takea  tit 
calf  or  oi  to  represent  Apostles  labouring  in  iluir 
ministry,  quoting  rarioui  Kathem,  and  fitLilir 
St.  Chryaostom's  idea,  Ih«t  the  oien  and  fathna 
spoken  of  as  killed  for  the  Huter's  feast  m 
nt  propheta  and  martyn.    Tbt 


olf  or  ox,  I 
reprBent  < 


le  Lord's 


crifice;  for  which  Arioehi 


tudes  seem  fanciful,  and  pictorial  or  other  nptt. 
Kntations  hardly  eiist  to  bear  them  out.  A  otf 
is  represented  near  the  Good  Shepherd  in  Buims- 
rotliCTefri,  tar.  F.fig.2);  and  Marti  guy  reftn 
to  Allegninia  (Mm.  anIicM  dt  AfilaHO,  p.  I'.'.i) 
for  an  initial  letler  at  Uilan,  where  the  anim^ 
is  represented  playing  on  a  Iji'e^  typilying,  hf 
thinks,  the  subjugation  of  the  human  nature  Id 
the  life  of  fnith.  He  also  refera  to  St.  ClenRoi 
of  Aleiandria  iPaedag.  lib.  i.  c.  5)  for  a  com- 
parison of  yoong  Cbrigtians  to  sacking  cilra 
(fiovxilptii  -ynAo^nl),  connected  perhapg  in  tht 
Father's  mind  ia  the  same  way  as  in  bis  o*d; 
though,  as  Bishop  Potter  remarks  in  his  noir  (.tJ 

The  plate  in  Allegrsnia  is  of  considerable  inletel, 
being  from  a  "  marmo  "  belonging  to  the  ancieol 
pulpit  of  S.  Amhrogio,     The  calf  is  Iving  d«w 


,mg  up 


a  forefoot 


lengrai 


.red  ic 


e  lyre.  »r 


initial  U.  The  [ 
sentatioD  of  an  Agape,  from  the  posterior  pars^vt 
of  the  pulpit ;  and  Allegrania  considers  (b(  calf 
to  be  a  symbol  connected  with  the  Agape.  Srt 
above,  Clem.  Alei.  Paedag.  i.  5.  See  iIh  s.  v. 
Ltre,  that  instrument  being  held  typical  of  tht 


subjectin 


Tight   it 


of  ban 


ony« 


CALIGAE.    Thcs. 


ing  for 


y-guided  s. 
iii.  155,184. 

[R.  St.  J.  T.] 


(CasBUbon  on  Snelonius);  by  monks,  if  intirm 
or  eiposed  to  cold  (Cassianus,  lib.  i.  c.  10;  ^. 
Benedictus,  Begvla,  c  S2 ;  Gregor.  Maguni,  IS'aL 
cc.  2,  4) ;  and  by  bishops  in  out-door  dr« 
(Gregor.  Turon,  ffiii.  FroHC.  lib.  *i.  e.  SU 
The  Mule  of  St.  Ferreolui  (quoted  by  Ducantft. 
f.  v.),  c.  ;12,  has  an  aluDsiog  po-ssage  fiirbiddlDJ 
the  elaborate  cross-garUring  of  these  eniisf, 
out  of  mere  coicombry.  The  earliest  ■titer 
who  mentions  the  caligne  tu  among  tbe  "wrred 
vestments"  to  he  worn  by  bishops  and  cnrvii- 
nnls  is  ]vo  Camotensi.  (flllS).     '■Anl-quam 

vel  lineis.  usque  ad  genua  protensis  et  ilii  b^nr 

loram  aacerdolaliam,  npud  Hittorpium  dr  I'<r, 
Off.y  [W.  B.  M.j 

OAUXTUS  [CALLurrns]. 

CALL  TO  THE  MINISTBT  is  more  a 
matter  afChristinn  ethics  than  of  Church  omoni; 
and  in  that  point  of  view  it  became  miieJ  up.  in 
the  Church  of  thelth  century  nnd  onwards  wilh 
the  p.trallel  cases  of  the  adoption  of  tbe  mooastit 
or  the  celibate  life.     Tht  temper  thnt  ought  l< 
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aBimtte  those  who  are  to  be  ordained  was  held 
to  be,  on  the  oae  hand,  a  sincere  and  pure  desire 
to  serre  God  in  some  special  way,  but  on  the 
other,  also,  a  shrinking  from  the  fearful  responsi- 
bility of  the  ministry ;  on  the  one  hand,  obedience 
U}  the  esll  of  superiors,  and  faith  to  undertake 
daties  which  came  by  no  self-seeking,  on  the  other,- 
bomility,  that  was  really  the  more  woi*thy  the 
more  it  felt  its  own  nnworthiness.     In  a  word, 
the  true  nolo  epiacopari  spirit  was  held  to  eitend, 
m  miiflsare,  to  the  lower  orders  also.      Com- 
pare Rom.  X.  15,  and  Ueb.  y.  4,  5.     Under  this 
view  of  the  case,  it  was  not  indeed  the  absolute 
bv,  bat  it  naturally  came  to  pass,  and  so  was 
t.i<>  common  rule,  that  the  bishops,  or  the  right- 
lul  electors  (which  included,  of  course,  the  bishop 
ur  the  bishops,  and  even  in  the  case  of  the  pres- 
Irttntte,  up  to  at  any  rate  the  Srd  century,  the 
ciergj-  and  people  also)  should  choose  at  least  to 
the  higher  orders,  and  in  such  case  the  canons 
enacted  that  any  one  already  in  orders  in  any 
(i<;;ree  could  not  refuse  to  accept.     A  like  rule 
vuuld  apply  in  a  less  degree  to  the  first  entry 
inti)  the  ministry ;  the  supply  in  both  ca«es  being 
^Tipplemented  by  roluntary  candidates,  from  the 
liKessitj  of  the  case,  but  it  being  held  the  best 
tjat  the  call  should  come  from  othera,  who  had 
aithority.     A  Carthaginian  canon  among  the 
L'*4.  Cam.  Afric,  {Qraec.  c  31)  rules  that  "  qui- 
t-nmqae  clerici   Tel   diaconi  pro   necessitatibus 
•^'xie<»ianim  non  obtemperayerint  episcopis  suis 
FcicQtibus  eos  ad   honorem  ampliorem  in  sua 
*^  dfiiis  projsoyere,  nee  illic  ministrent  in  gradu 
»3Q,  node  reoedere  noluemnt."    And  for  the  case 
of  the  episcopate,  in  particular,  see  under  Bishop. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  call  certainly  needed  not 
of  necessity  to  originate  with  the  bishop.    It  was 
open,  and  it  was  held  a  pious  act,  for  parents  to 
'i«vote  their  children  to  the  ministry,  not  com- 
peiliog,  bat  exhorting  and  encoui^iging  them  so 
to  devote  themselves.     See,  e,g.  Gaudent.  Brix. 
(>>rm.  2),  and  St.  Augnstin  {Epist.  199);  the 
lurmer  speaking  also  of  virgins  and  the  latter 
cf  monks,  but  both  likewibo  of  the  ministry. 
C'inc.  Tclet.  II.  A.D.  531,  regulates  the  education 
of  those,  ^  quos  voluntas  parentum  a  primis  in- 
fcintiae  aonis  in  clericabus  officio  mancipdrit." 
I'ope  Siricins  {Epist.  I.  cc.  9,  10)  had,   before 
taat  (A.D.  385-398X  regulated  the  several  periods 
vf  years  during  which  such  should  remain  suc- 
«^iTely  in  c^ch  order  of  clergy.     And  Cone, 
i.Wn2.  A.D.  666,  can.  18,  bids  the  ^  parochiani 
pre^byteri"  choose  promising  young  people,  and 
**  de  ecclesi;Ae  suae  fiimilia  clericos  sibi  faciant." 
K"r  was  this  restricted  to  young  people  with 
xii^W  parents'  consent.     Setting   aside  special 
c^capations,  kc,  which  constituted  a  disqualifi- 
^tion  for  holy  orders  altogether,  it  was  open  to 
tliier  men  also  to  offer  themselves  for  the  mi- 
LL^try ;  bat  under  certain  couditions,  in  order  to 
e3.<tire  purity  of  motive.   Pope  Siricius  (as  above) 
t-trrQiits  the  "  aetata  jam  grandaevus  "  to  hasten 
"ex  laioo  ad  sacram  militiam  pervenire;"  but 
^e  is  only  to  obtain  the  presbyterate  or  epis- 
•^•pite  "■  accessa  temponiro,  ...  si  eum  cleri  ac 
pl<^bis  Tocarit  electio."     A  couple  of  centuries 
»>ter,  Gregory  the  Great  required  in  like  case  a 
puliation  in  a  monastery  (Jo.  Diac.  lib.  ii.  c.  16). 
ly.  Council  of  Constantinople,  A.D.  869  (can.  5), 
prohibited  only  thoM  (of  senatorial  rank  or  other 
vorldly  occupation)  who  sought  to  be  tonsured 
from  ambitious  or  worldly  motives,  expressly 


excepting  others  of  a  different  temper.  And 
canons  like  those  of  the  Council  of  Rouen  in  1072 
must  be  understood  with  a  like  exception,  which 
sentence  those  "  clerici "  to  be  deposed  "  qui  non 
electi  nee  vocati  aut  nesciente  episcopo  sacris 
oi'dinibus  se  intromittunt."  In  short,  the  words 
of  Hincmar  express  the  Church's  view  of  the 
subject,  who  praises  certain  clergy,  who  '*non 
importune  ad  ordinationem  . . .  se  ingesserunt . . . 
sed  electi  et  vocati  obedierunt "  (Hincm.  Epist, 
ad  Nicolattm  Fapam,  Opp,  ii.  308) ;  and  these  of 
St.  Augnstin,  **  Honor  te  qnaerere  debet,  non 
ipsum  tu  "  {ifom,  13,  in  QuinquagirUd),  proceed- 
ing to  quote  the  parable  about  taking  the  lowest 
room.  See  also  St.  Chrys.  De  Sacerd.  i.  3,  and 
in  1  Tim.^  Horn,  1.  The  call  to  the  ministry,  then, 
in  the  earlier  Church,  meant,  in  the  case  of  the 
ministry  in  general,  the  invitation,  approaching 
to  a  command,  of  the  bishop ;  but  this  might  be 
anticipated,  under  certain  conditions,  by  the  vo- 
luntary offering  of  himself  by  the  candidate ; 
if  possible,  in  his  youth,  but  allowably  at  any 
age.  In  the  case  of  the  higher  orders,  it  was  or 
ought  to  have  been  the  outwai'd  call  of  the 
rightful  patrons  (so  to  call  them)  of  the  parish 
or  diocese.  Who  occupied  this  position  in  respect 
to  presbyters  or  to  bishops  at  successive  periods, 
will  be  found  under  Bishop,  Prieot;  but  the 
bishop  did  so  primarily  and  properly,  and  of 
course  had  in  every  case  and  always  the  right 
of  examination  and  (if  he  thought  good)  rejection, 
when  it  camtf  to  the  question  of  ordination.  The 
inwai*d  call  of  later  days — i.  e,  the  self-devotion 
of  the  candidate  himself  in  real  sincerity  and 
earnestness — wsa  assumed  throughout.  And  all 
regulations  on  the  subject  tended  to  sift  and  test 
the  reality  of  that  inward  call.  (Thomassin, 
JDe  Bene/,  p.  ii.  lib.  i.  cc.  23,  sq.)      [A.  W.  H.] 

CALLICULAE.  Ornaments  for  the  alb  or 
white  tunic,  made  either  of  some  richly-coloured 
stuff  or  of  metal.  Examples  of  these  may  be  seen 
in  Perret,  Catacon^jcs  de  Rome^  ii.  pi.  7  ;  and  in 
Garrucci,  Vetri  ornati,  yi.  5,  xxv.  4.  For  further 
particulars  see  Martigny,  Diet  des  Ant.Chr^.^  and 
Ducange,  Oloasarium  in  voc.  [W.  B.  M.] 

CALLINICUS.  (1)  Martyr  at  Apollonia 
under  Decius,  is  commemorated  Jan.  28  (^Mat't, 
Usuardi);  July  29  (Cai,  Byzant,), 

2.  Commemorated  Dec.  14  {Cal,  Byzant).  [C] 

OALLISTE,  with  her  brothers,  martyr,  is 
commemorated  Sept.  1  {CaL  Byzant.).         [C.] 

CALLISTRATUS  and  the  forty-nine  martyrs 
(A.D.  288)  are  commemorated  July  1  (^CaL  Ar- 
men.);  Sept.  27  {Cat,  Byzant.).  [C] 

CALLISTUS.  (I)  With  Carisius  and  seven 
others,  martyrs  at  Corinth,  commemorated  April 
16  {Mart,  Rom,  Vet.,  Usuardi). 
.  (2),  or  CALIXTUS,  pope,  martyr  at  Rome, 
an.  223,  commemorated  Oct.  14  {Mart.  Rom.  Vet,, 
Bedae,  Usuardi).  [C] 

C ALLOOERUS,  or  CALOCERUS,  eunuch, 
martyr,  commemorated  May  19  {Kal.  Bucher., 
Mart.  Rom.  Vet.y  Usuardi);  Feb.  11  {Mart. 
Bedae).  [C]  * 

CALOYERS.  The  monks  of  the  Eastern 
Church.  The  word  is  derived  either  from  icoAos 
and  y^paSy  or,  more  pi-obably  fi-om  irdAos  and 
7^pc0K,  signifying  a  good  old  age.  Applied  at 
first   to  the  elder  monks  exclusively,   it   soon 
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li«can<t  the  omidian.dnigiulion  of  all.  (Sninr. 
Thetaiir.  >.  t.,  c(.  Pillad.  fliit.  Lout.  ciii.  nixet, 
•rhtrc  lanwrntitu  i>  callfd  t  tixts  yipir). 
TbiM  Eiutfrn  mocki  barr  pn«rTed  froin  tb» 
lint,  with  chuicterlrtic  tmacitj-,  lh«  Rale  of 
St.  Baiii.  Thm  their  fanlings  «re  more  frMuent 
■nd  more  risaroat  thaa  tho«  in  Woteni  Ohrii- 
tenilDDi.  Their  office*  too  are  more  laigthr; 
bot  partlj  from  Ihb  rerj  cirenmsUnce,  «nd 
partly  from  the  olBce-bonka  being  lery  coatly, 
ume  lire  not  infr«inentlj  omitted  (Heljot. 
Wirf.  dii  Ordm  Keliij.  I.  lii.  6>  Tber  are 
divided,  like  their  Wratem  brethren,  into  three 
kinds,  Caeivibaae,  dwelling  together  noder  ooe 
roof;  AitachoTttae,  tcatWred  ronnd  the  >»Ter»l 
monasteriea  and  resorting  thither  for  solemn  ler- 
TiiM  on  festivals,  lu:. ;  and  Errmitat,  or  solitary 
reclnies.  The  C^rttoWlm,  or  monks  proper,  are 
again  snbdivided  into  Arcliarii,  norices;  Micro- 
tchtm;  and  Me-jalutclicnu,  the  highest  grade 
(Helyot.  I,  til.). 

The  "Honn"  obserred  by  the  Calojers  are 
moch  the  siiine  as  those  in  the  West,  being,  in 
liict,  derived  from  a  common  source.  After  a 
prolonged  service  at  midnight  they  sleep  from 
•i  a.m.  to  h  a.m.  Then  a  serrice  corresponding 
to  matins,  lands,  and  prime,  the  lost  portion  of 


nsl  1< 


Afler  I 


refeclorj. 


the  iM^ma",  s  sort  of  compline ;  at  8  p.m.  to 
Led  (Helyot.  I.  lii.). 

Thef  hnre  fonr  especlsl  seasons  of  fasting  in 
the  year,  and  their  sbstinence,  as  has  been  said 
nlreadj,  is  jnore  serere  than  In  Western  climes. 
BesidesUnt,  as  in  the  West,  there  are  the  "Fast 
of  the  Apostles,"  commencing  on  the  Sth  day 
after  Whitsunday,  and  lasting  about  .S  weeks; 
the  "Fast  of  the  Assumption,"  lasting  14  days: 
-•■■■•       "'{Heljol.l.iii.r 


Theii 


■obe^m. 


IS  thai 


!  of  Western  Orders,  are  marked 
with  the  Cross,  and  with  the  letters  IC.  XC.  NC. 
(Jesus  Christus  Vineit).  The  tonsure  extends 
all  over  the  head;  bat  they  near  beards  (cf. 
Mab.  Ana.  I.  it.  32).  (Helyot.  I.  ii«.>  Nu- 
merons  lay  brothers  are  attached  to  each  monas- 
tery, for  the  field  work;  and  considerable  Inies 
are  collecteil  from  each  by  the  "ewrchs"  or 
risitors,  for  the  Patriarch  (Helyot.  I.  jix.> 

The  greatest  of  the  Asiatic  monosterios  Is  on 

tit.  Sinai,  founded,  it  is  said,  by  Justinian,  and 

renowned  as  the  residence  of  St.  Athanasius  of 

Sinai,  and  of  St.  John  Ctimacns,  whose  name 

res  in  Western  Hagiologies  also.     Here,  as  at 

('juino.  the  abhnt  eiereises  n  large  ercli 


jur 


s  there  i 


■10^0.    As 


relj 


pilgrims,  &c.,  are  all  drawn  op  in  a  ba^ke 
ie  window.  In  Europe  there  are  severi 
isleiies;  among  which  that  of  St.  Snbas,  i 
rilderucss  near  Bethlehem,  and  those  on  tt 
in  the  Levant  are  famous.  But  the  greatn 
Hi.  Athos,  where  the  peninsula  ' 
Iv  and  eiclDsively  occupied  by  I' 


'-(Helyot. 


ke  the  Christnn  Charcfa  ihoald  escipi 
It  bad  enemies  on  all  liJs. 
It  oflended  men  by  presenting  s  higher  slsod:ii<l 
of  purity  than  their  own,  and  they  rerea^nl 
themselves  by  imputing  to  it  their  own  impDnti. 
Ltlended  some  portions  of  itt 


Otiicr 


il  or  fantastic,  w 
irly  ideulified  with  it,  brought  upon  it  the  db- 
redit  to  which  their  defects  made  them  liiblr. 
'opular  credulity  was  ready  to  accept  any  rta-t.- 
ionsl  tale  of  horror  which  malice  or  ignonim 
light  BDggcst.  The  resolt  was  that  the  popul.ir 
icling  of  dislike  took  definite  shape,  and  tlitl 
he  persecDtions  of  the  Christians  in  the  ir>i 
hree  centuries  were  stimnlated  by  the  genrnl 
elief  that  they  were  gniltr  of  crimes  wbicli 
lade  them  enemies  of  the  hnmin  race.  Eui 
cer  and  above  these  influences,  there  was  alw. 


.  systen 


oany  o 


and  delibemte,  of  w 

Sropagaton.  EaToys(a«i)<fTaA«i)»eresent  liom 
erusolem  with  circular  letters  to  the  synago^i 
throughout  the  empire,  and  these  became  centrts 
from  which  the  false  reports  were  disseminated 
among  the  heathen  (Just.  H.  Dial.  e.  Trypk, 
c.  17,  p.  234;  Enseb.  inEiaiam,  xriii.  1,  p.  421). 
They  spread  the  charge  of  Atheism,  which  w» 
so  large  an  element  in  the  accuaations  to  which 
Christians  were  eiposed,  and  were  active,  as  in 
the  eau  of  Polycarp,  in  stirring  up  the  mulii- 
tnde  (£>st.  Smi/m.  9;  Clem.  Alei.  5tn>».  rii. 
1).  The  calumnies  in  qnestion  are,  of  cenr». 
the  chief  snbject-matter  of  the  Apologetic  irea' 
Uses  of  the  2nd  and  3rd  centnries.  Of  these, 
the  treatise  of  Tertullian,  ad  Natiaiei,  as  beinj; 
addressed,  not,  like  his  Apologia,  to  emperors 
and  proconsuls,  but  to  the  Gentiles  at  large,  is. 
perhaps,  the  most  eihaostive.  It  will  he  con- 
venient to  deal  with  the  chief  charges  singlv. 

(1.)  The  Agapae  and  the  more  sacred  Siipper 
which  was  at  drSt  connected  with  them,  fui^ 
Dished  material  for  some  of  the  more  horrible 
charges.  "Thyesteian  banquets  and  Oedipodean 
incest  "  became  bve-words  of  reproach  (Athensg. 
Apol.  c.  4)  side  by  side  with  that  of  Atheism. 
When  they  met,  it  was  said,  sn  infant  was 
brought  in,  covered  with  flour,  and  then  stabbed 


hbya 
n  the  m 


-     ■         The 


,  the  blood.  This  was  th 
sacrifice  by  which  thev  were  bonnd  togeth* 
(Tertull.  ad  Kat.  I.  lb;  Apol.  c  8;  Uinn. 
Kelil,  Octac.  c.  9).  Two  sources  of  this  mm 
strous  statement  may  be  assigned  with  some  pn 
bability.  (<i)To  drink  of  human  blood  hadactuall 
been  made,  as  in  the  conspiracy  of  Catilina. 
bond  of  union  in  a  common  crime  (Sallust,  Cat. 


.  22),  ai 


.the  1 


IS  that 


.ughtered  child  (Dio.  Caaa.    i 
had  entered  into  the  popular  imagination  ■■  one 
of  the  horrors  of  a  secret  conspiracy.    Christians 

conspiring  together  fbr  the  dowuM  of  the  n- 
ligion  and  polity  of  the  empire.  It  was  natural 
to  think  that  they  had  like  rites  of  iiitiktion. 
(A)  The  langnage  of  devout  Christians  as  to  the 
Sapper  of  which  they  partook  wonli  tend  Xa  con- 
firm, aren  if  it  did  not  originate,  the  belief.  It 
wo*  not  common  bread  or  common  wine  wbicb 
they  nte  and  drank    but  Fleah  and  tUood.      Hy 
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^idfmtioD  in  that  ilesh  and  blood  thoy  be- 
came members  of  one  body.  It  is  singular,  how- 
•Tfn  that  the  Apologists  do  not  meet  the  charge 
wit^  this  explanation,  bat  confine  themselves 
(/.  c.)  to  dwelling  on  the  incredibility  of  sach 
chaises,  on  the  absence  of  any  evidence  to  sup- 
{M^rt  thenu  Their  unwillingness  to  expose  the 
mysteries  of  their  faith  to  the  scorn  of 
th«  heathen  was,  it  can  hardly  be  questioned,  the 
aiiis<:  of  this  reticence. 

(2.)  Next  in  order  came  the  charge  of  im- 
{lurity.     When    the    members   of   a  Christian 
Cburch  met,  men  and  women,  it  was  at  night. 
A  lamp  gsre  light  to  the  room,  and  to  its  stand 
a  duj;  was  fiistened.      After  they  had   supped 
aai  were   hot  with   wine,  meat   was   thrown 
to  the  doi;  so  as  to  make  him  overthrow  the 
Uiap-stjind  in  his  straggles  to  get  at  it,  and 
then  the  darkness  witn^sed  a  scene  of  shameless 
aoil  anbridled  lust,  in  which  all  laws  of  natui^e 
Win  set  at    nought  (Tertull.  Apol.  c,  S;   ad 
S'-i.  c  16;  Eoseb.  ff,  K  iv.  7-15;  Origen,  c. 
'.V'«.  vL  27 ;  Minuc.  Felix  c  9).     Here,  too,  we 
m^j  trace  the  calumny  to  two  main  sources. 
( 1 )  la  the  Bacchanalia  and  other  secret  mys- 
tfrin,  revelations  of  which  had  from  time  to 
t:oi^  startled  the  Roman   world  (comp.  Livy, 
mix.  13  for  those  of  B.C.  185),  turpitude  of 
thii  kind  had  been  but  too  common.     JAen  of 
prurient  imaginations  imputed  it  even  where  the 
livts  of  the  accused  were  in  flagrant  contradic- 
iM'Q  t<t  it.    (6)  The  name  of  the  Agapae,  inter- 
pret'id  as  such  men  would  interpret  it,  was  sure 
t'l  strengthen  the  suspicion.     They  could  form 
no  other  notion  of  a  "  love-feast "  held  at  night. 
It  may  be  that  the  "holy  kiss,"  the  "kiss  of 
pe^oe,**  which  entered  into  the  early  ritual  of 
the  Eacbarist,  was  distorted  in  the  same  way ; 
i»i  that  the  names  of  "  brother  "  and  "  sister  " 
i'y  which  Christiana  spoke  of  each  other  were 
i<^*>odated  with  tbe  thought  that  the  interraurse 
vhich  was  assumed  to  take  place  was  incestuous 
ia  its  nature  (Minuc  Felix,  /.  c).   «(c)  It  seems 
probable  that  in  some  cases  abuses  'of  this  kind 
(li<l  actually  exist   in   the  Agapae.     [Aoapae.] 
Tn«T  b^ame  conspicuous  for  licence  and  revelry. 
Tae  language  of  the  later  Apostolical  Epistles 
(^  Pet.  iu  13,  Jnde  v.  12)  shows  that  excesses 
h.ul  occtured  even  then.    The  followers  of  Car- 
(••N  rates  followed  m  the  same  line,  and  are  said 
tr  Clement  of  Alexandria  (5*roOT.  iii.  2-4,  p.  185), 
?nl  Easebios  {ff.  JE.  iv.  7,  §  5)  to  have  been 
ciiltr  in  their  Agapae  of  practices  identical  with 
'^*f*  which  were    popularly   imputed   to  the 
<-rtrUtians  at  large. 

(•<•)  The  charge  of  Atheism  was  natural  enough 
^■^  i^nsi  those  who  held  aloof  from  all  temples 
3%1  altars,  and,  though  it  was  a  formidable 
*eapoD  in  the  hands  of  their  persecutors,  can 
liirdlj  be  classed  as  a  distinct  calumny.  Still 
^^i  can  we  group  under  that  head  the  accusa- 
^^••Q  that  they  worshipped  one  who  had  died  a 
■malefactor's  death,  though  this  too  from  the 
'imc!  of  the  Apostles  downward  was  a  frequent 
•"pic  of  reproach  (Tacit.  AniviL  xv.  63 ;  Justin 
M. />ii/.  c.  T,'jfph.  c.  93;  Minuc.  Fel.  p.  86). 
i(  vas  not  strange  either  that  the  reverential 
Q-<^  which  the  Christians  of  the  2nd  century 
I'Lvle  of  the  sign  of  the  cross  should  lead  to  the 
n-tiiiQ  that  they  worshipped  the  cross  itself. 
^^o  m:iT  wonder  rather  that  the  Apologist  who 
ift^%  of  the  accusation  should  be  content  almost 


to  admit  the  fact  without  any  explanation,  and 
to  retort  with  the  argument  that  the  framework 
scaffolding  of  most  of  the  idols  before  which  the 
Gentiles  bowed  down  exhibited  the  same  form 
(Tertull.  Apoi,  c.  16).  We  enter  upon  the  region 
of  distinct  slander,  however,  when  we  come 
across  stJitenients  of  another  kind,  as  to  the 
objects  of  Christian  adoration.  Of  these  the 
most  astounding  is  that  they  worshipped  their 
God  under  the  mysterious  form  of  a  man  with 
an  ass's  head.  It  seems  strange  that  such  a 
charge  should  have  been  thought  even  to  need 
denial,  and  yet  it  is  clear  that  it  was  at  one 
time  widely  received.  TertuUian  {Apol.  c.  16  ad 
Nat.  c.  11)  speaks  of  a  caricature  exhibiting  such 
a  form,  with  the  inscription  "  The  God  of  the 
Christians"— ONOKOITKS.»  And  a  picture  an- 
swering to  this  description  has  actually  been 
found  on  a  wall  of  the  palace  of  the  Caesars  on 
the  Palatine  Hill.  A  man  is  represented  as 
offering  homage  to  a  figure  with  an  nss*s  head, 
and  underneath  is  the  inscription  AAEXAMEN02 
2EBETE  (for  2EBETAI)  eEON.  The  fnigmen^ 
is  now  in  the  Kircher  Museum,  and  exhibits  the 
lowest  style  of  art,  such  as  might  be  found  in 
a  boy-artisan  bent  on  holding  up  some  fellow- 
workman  to  ridicule.**  It  has  to  be  noted  that 
this  was  but  the  transfer  to  the  Christians  of  an 
old  charge  against  the  Jews,  and  that  there  it 
was  connected  with  .the  tradition  that  it  was 
through  the  wild  asses  of  the  desert  that  the 
Jews  had  been  led  to  find  water  at  the  time  of 
the  Exodus  (Taci(.  Hist,  v.  3). 

(4.)  The  belief  that  Christians  were  worship- 
pers of  the  sun  obtained  even  a  wider  currency, 
and  had  more  plausibility  (Tertull.  Apol.  c.  16, 
Just.  M.  Apoi,  i.  68).  They  met  together  on 
the  day  which  was  more  and  more  generally 
known  as  the  Dies  Soils,  They  began  at  an 
early  period  to  manifest  a  symbolic  reverence 
for  the  East;  and  these  acts,  together  with 
the  language  in  which  they  spoke  of  Chiist  as 
the  true  light,  and  of  themselves  as  "children 
of  light,"  would  naturally  be  interpreted  as  acts 
of  adoration  to  the  luminary  itself.  With  this 
we  may  perhaps  connect  the  singular  statement 
ascribed  to  Hadrian  that  they  were  also  worship- 
pers of  Serapis  (Vopiscus,  Hist,  Awj,  p.  719). 
This,  however,  never  rose  to  the  rank  of  a  popu- 
lar calumny,  and  seems  to  have  had  its  beginning 
and  end  in  the  fantastic  eclecticism  of  that  em- 
peror, who  identified  Serapis  with  the  sun,  and 
so  reproduced  the  current  belief  under  this  form. 
(5.)  It  was  also  reported  that  the  members  of 
the  new  sect  woi*shipped  their  priests  with  an 
adoration  which  had  in  it  something  of  a  phallic 
character  ("Alii  eos  ferunt  ipsius  anstititis  ac 
sacerdotis  colere  genitalia,"  Minuc.  Felix,  Octav, 
c.  9).  In  this  case,  as  in  the  charge  of  immoral 
excesses,  we  have  probably  the  interpretation 
given  by  impure  minds  to  acts  in  themselves 
blameless.  Penitents  came  to  the  presbytery  of 
the  church  to  confess  their  sins,  and  knelt  before 
them  as  they  sat,  and  this  attitude  may  have 
suggested  the  revolting  calumny  to  those  who 
could  sec  in  it  nothing  but  an  act  of  adoration. 
(6.)  Over  and  above  all  s))eciHc  charges  there 


•  The  word  wns  probably  meant  to  signify  *'  Ass-boni." 
Another  reodfiig  is  ONucHORrriw.  a»  if  parodying 
'Ai«x**Pl^>  *****  ounvoying  the  notion  of  AMs-hemiU. 

k  Sci>  the  woodcut  under  Ckuviiik. 


«rl7  unlike  their  awn.  ThcM  men  who  lived 
lit  frow  lilt -woMtitTtilacifuganaiut.  They 
re  iB/ntr(i«MJ  in  timjo/iii.  They  were  gnilly 
tmison  beoBUM  they  would  not  offer  Mcrifice 
the  emperow,  «nil  looked  for  the  idyent  of 
itber  kingdom.  They  were  ignoTiint,  rude, 
cnltiialed,  snd  yet  ther  tet  them»lve>  up 
)te  the  uinest  aages.  They  led  men  to  n  dark 
aliim  by  aicribing  to  God  ill  their  power  to 
.  (TertuU.  Apul.  39-12).  They  ihowed  ii  de- 
■  -         ,  eren  lo  denth, 


CANA,  HIBACLE  OF 

legeatii  ficililntt  n> 

tic  ApUi  membrii  et  utrictai 
eipediti  tint  rel  ad  canmni  rel : 
and  a  tcholiaat  on  Lncan  (•nliari 


•peak  of  tl 


admit  of  ac 


indidtur.idestiBtemli) 
i  beloDiniljI  to  th*  Jin<;iu 
'»  description  nhewi  il  lu 
led  to  the  body  bo  u  la 


nsglslra 


9   (Mar. 


[E.  H.  P.] 

CALUMNY.  |T)ETOACTnos;  Slander.] 
CAMBBICUM  CONCIUUM,  ad.  IGJ,  ii 
fi.:tion,  tnken  from  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth 
[A.  W.  H.] 
CAMELAUCIUM.  AcoTerinft  for  the  head, 
uw  chiefly  in  the  East,  of  very  unwttleil 
:hogniphy.     We  find  camfl 


'flaps  of  (tar, 


the  ca*e  with  the  R. 
the  more  wealthy  in  o 
iOrig.  ill.  22,  20)  derii 
("quodiuhiadormimai 
Dostris  ").     With  him  1 


nisht-ihirt  or  lird- 


times  became  a  helmel 

I  worn   In  battle.     We 

^  find    It    adopted    both    by 

royal  |>enona|[ei  and  by 
:leslaatics.  The  head-cotering  taVeD  " 
tila  when  killed,  A.D.  552,  and  preienti 
itiniui,  i»  called  by  Theophanes  (CAron.  p.  193) 
iiitAauuor  tiikiSor.  Conibintine  the  Great 
[>eHr>  on  his  triumphni  nreh  at  Rome  similarly 
ired,  [See  Chows.]  Fermrio  {Coslumi, 
ropa  (R.)  vol.  Hi.  part  I.  pi.  30),  and  Conitan- 
e  Porphyr.  (*r  AJia.  Imp.  c.  13)  descrlije  by 
I  tame  name  the  sacred  caps,  preserre-l 
I  high-nltar  of  St.  Sophia's,  traditionally  I 

Const-intine  the  Qreat.  and  used  in  the  co 
lion  of  the  emperor«  of  the  fjist. 
Ita  ecclesiaitical  na«  in  the  East  leems  to  ho 
■a  chiefly  eonflned   to   the    ninnaitie  orde 
nr  (  EuiAolog.  p.  156)  telli  us  that  the  mil 
the  metropolitan  of  Constantinople  had  this 
ne  only  when  he  was  taken  from  the  monastic 
us.      It   ia   defined   by   Allatlus  {de   utHia- 
>  Bed.  Cimwni.  lib.  Hi.  c.  vtil.  no.  12,  apud 
einge),   as  a    roand  woollen    cap    worn    by 
nks.    It  win  worn  by  Armenian  bishops  when 
dating  at  the  altar  (ii.,  Jsanc  Inwctio  itcundj 
^rvn™.  p.  414).     [MiTRE.] 
fuller   parliculan   and    authorities    may   be 
nd   in    the    Greek    and    Latin    Qtomarii    of 
cange.      For   ita   form,    Ferrario   u.;..  Gear, 
cMog.    p.    156,   and    the   plates    preliied  to 
eange's  Ghti,  Mud.  et  Inf.  Grcuc.iaaj  be  con- 
ted.  [E.  v.] 

JAMERA  PAEAMENTI.  [Sacristv.] 
3AMISIA.  (Hence  the  nal.  -Camicia'  a 
rt,aud 'Camice'  an  alb;  Sp. 'Camiaa; '  and 
Fr.  'Chemise,'  in  Lnnguedoc  'Camlse.')  St. 
oma  {Ep.  ad  fiMotam\  in  describing  the 
tmcnts  of  the  Jewish  pricsthuod  ("Voln  pro 


meaning!  of  a  '  bed '  in  the  Spaninb  language,  to 
which  St.  Iiidore,  himself  a  Spaniard,  seenulo 
refer.  The  Arabic  'kamis'  is  no  doubt  on- 
DCCted  with  the  Spanish  'camisa.'  Sec  fnrtlitr 
references  in  Ne'nage,  Diet.  Stym.  'Chemise,'  laA 
in  Dncange,  Glonanvm,  'camisia.'  [W.  B.  M.] 
CAMPAGAE.  (Other  forma  of  the  same  word 
are  Campacus,  Qambacus,  CampobuiL)   A  kind  nf 

(Trebellius,  in   fia/J.'mo;  Capitolinua,  in  Ma^^ 

(oribus  Palatinis  et  quibusris  aliis: "  cf.  Onanee, 
in  voc.y  At  n  later  period  they  were  worn  bl 
the  higher  ecclesiastics  at  Rome,  and  by  othcn 
elsewhere,  but  in  disregard  of  the  special  privi- 
leges claimed  in  regard  of  these  by  Roman  aathi^ 
ritlcs.  Gregor.  MnEnat,.£j).Tii.  indict,  i.  ep.  :!^ 
"  Pervenit  ad  nos,"  &o.  [W.  B.  M.] 

CAMPANA.    [Bell.] 

CAMPANARIUa  The  apecial  office  ef 
Cavpnariia,  or  bell-ringer,  in  a  church  is  'pri- 
hap«  not  mentioned  in  the  literature  of  the  lint 
eight  centuries.  See,  however,  the  so-cilH 
Excerpts  Egiet-ti,  c.  2,  and  the  Ltga  Fmh^L 
■Vor(Au'B*r.  c.  36. 

In  more  ancient  times  the  duty  of  ringing  the 
bell*  at  the  proper  seasons  seems  to  have  been 
Uiii  upon  the  priests  themselves  {Capilniirr 
E/HKop.  c.  S ;  Cii/MI.  Conii  Mngni,  lib.  vi.  r. 
168).  To  the  same  effect  Amali.tiii«  (de  IHr. 
Off.  iiL  1)  says  speaking  of  the  ringing  of  bells 
"ne  despiciat  presbyter  hoc  opus  agere."  (Du- 
cange  s.  *v.  Campanum,  Cnrnpanariui.)  In  later 
tim'es  the  Ostiarius  was  the  bell-ringer  (Martrne 
'de  Hit.  Eccl.  ii.  18,  ed.  1783).  [C] 

CAMPANILE.    [Belfbt:  Towrn.] 

CAHPIO,  "champion":  one  whose  profit- 
)iou  it  was  (0  light  for  another  in  cases  where 
tingle  combat  wai  permitted  by  law  to  deciile 
the  right  "  in  cimpo  dnellum  riercetts."  People 
were  allowed  their  advocate  iu  court,  and  their 
champion  in  the  field.  But  the  latter  was  a 
mediaeval  iustilutiou,  and  therefore  beyond  our 
limits.  He  was  a  superior  personage  to  the 
gladiator  of  old  Rome,  so  far  in  that  he  fought, 

the  triumph  of  justice.  See  Du  Cai^,  Hoff- 
mann, Spelman,  and  Blount,  «.  u.  [B.  S.] 
CANA,  MIRACLE  OP.  RepretentatioJH 
of  this  miracle  frequently  present  themselves 
in  Chriitian  art.  It  was  early  supposed  to  be 
Eucharist;  Indeed,  Tne<]|^iln.<  of 


n  the  change  of  the  wab 


s  the  2nd 


.f  Ihs 


fnix  onniiiDiiiated  in  btptinn  (Onnninil.  in 
Etan^.  lib.  It.).  Cjril  of  JcrostUm  (CaleBh. 
uiL  11)  *ajt  it  lepreHuti  tha  chsnga  of  thi 
■iH  into  the  blood  of  tbe  Lord  in  th«  Euchfiriit ; 
ud  tbii  id«  hu  btta  applied  with  «ag?r  incou' 
ttqiuncc  to  tha  nippon  of  the  full  dogniB  of 
inuuDbrtuDttatioD.  The  mincle  is  nprsHoted 
DO  ID  "OTJ,  publbhed  by  Mamsclii,  Bottari,  and 
Gori,  which  is  tuppo»d  to  have  formed  part  of 
the  cdTtring  of  a  throne  bclongiag  to  the  eiarctia 
of  RaTCDDa,  and  li  refemd  to  the  7th  century. 
BiBiliiii  (/h  Ta'iHlam  tbameam  Olitntalioiiis,  llo. 
Flnientiae,   1746)  givat  a  plats  of  it:  and  (he 
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of  *tDne(l'apinii,  ioDa«inj;e,i.  T.  CaiKelliitX 

eipeciallf  to  the  ojwo-work  iQTtta   or  grating 

' '  :h  aaparatei  the  choir  from  tha  nave  of  a 

■eh,  or  the  sanctuary  from  the  choir.     Eiwe- 

(Hist.  Eod.  X.  4, 1.  -U),  after  deacribing  tha 

Dea  of  tha  wp6tiptit  in  the  upper  part  of 

the  great  church  at  Tyre,  the  benches  (leeni* 

'  igly)  for  the  rest  of  the  clerlis,  and  the  altar 

r>anctuary,aaya,  "These  again,  thattbey  tnight 

be  inacceuibla  to  tha  laity,   he  enclu>;ed  with 

looden  gratings,  wrought  vith  so  delicate  an 

rt  aa  to  be  a  wonder  to  behold."     These  caactlli 

seem  to  hare  enclosed  the  vhote  of  the  spue* 

occupied  b»  the  clergy,     t^mpare  CnuECii. 

St.  AmbroM  is  wid  (Soiomen,  Hist.  Ecd.  vit. 
as,  317)  to  have  eicluded  the  emperors  from 
the  aaactuarT,  and  lo  have  aasigned  thoni  a  place 
just  outside  the  mils  which  enclosed  it  (-wph  fit 
ifv^KTwr  ToD  ifpirrtfai;).  Here  the  Ufa-rftor 
I  to  correspond  with  what  we  call  the 
«I,  Including  the  whole  of  the  space  nf 
ligned  to  the  clergy,  and  not  niei-ely  the  sanc- 
tuary; for  the  emperor's  position  IS  said  to 
indicate  bis  precedence  among  the  people,  and  hi» 
inferiority  lo  the  clergy.  The  rail  Mems  to  have 
been,  in  short,  a  chancel-screen  rather  than  an 
■Itar-rai). 

Cvprian,  in  the  Life  of  Caesarins  of  Aries 
(Alia  SS.  Bated,  aaec.  1.  App.)  says  that  the 
aaiht  did  not  hesitate  to  giva  for  the  redemption 
of  captivea  things  belonging  to  the  administra- 
tion of  tbe  I  


In  Bollati,  biTr.  lii.  and  mil.,  our  Sarionr, 
■earing  the  ordinary  tnnic,  and  Utgt  oier  it, 
tenches    or    points    respectirely   to    three    and 

fi'en,  as  also  in  liiiTiii. ;  loDr  in  tar.  liiiii, 
Tbe  reNicli  or  faydriae  are  of  different,  and  gene- 
rally  humble  forms,  on  these  sarcophagi.  Bottari 
remarks  that  the  acnipton  may  haie  been  ham- 
Jwrtd  by  knowing  the  water-Tesaels  to  hare 
been  large,  containing  a  "  metrete*."  Bat  those 
en  Bandini'a  itory  ar*  gracefully-shaped  am- 
phorae. Here  the  Lord  bears  a  Oreek  crou  on  a 
t\*e,  and  motions  with  the  other  hand  to  (he 
btidegroum,  or  ■  lerrant,  who  i»  carrying  a  cup 
lo  the  master  of  the  feast,  gazing  steadily  '  - 
•nd  eitendlng  his  left  hand  towards  the  Sai 
Tlie  first^uoted  of  these  platei  (lii.  and  mil.) 
i>f  Bottart's  are  tiom  sarcophagi  found  In  tbe 
Vatican,  and  of  high  merit  in  an  artistic  point 
"friew.  The  later  ouea,  not  much  inferior,  are 
from  tha  cemetery  of  Lucina,  in  the  Calliitine 
icomb,  or  from  a  aarcophagna  dug  up  in  1607, 


CANCELLI  (Padum,  Pectoralia,  Meniai  , 
KrraAltx,  Awforra.  THirfytXai,  KJ>((XAoi, 
Kd^'aiUa).  These  words  are  ap|>lied  to  a  pnr- 
Ution  formed  of  open  work  in  wood  or  iron,  or 


the. 


I  the  SI 


Stephen,  and  his  alUr,  and  cancelli,  and  a  pres- 

hara  b^en  the  enclosure  of  the  altar. 

Athanasiua  (_Epislola  ad  OriAod<ixi)s,  0pp.  i. 
646)  speaks  of  the  tiyutXiu  of  a  church  aa 
among  the  things  destroyed  by  Arian  fury. 

CyrilofScylhopolla,in  theZi/cofEuthj-mlua 
(t  673 ;  in  Ada  ^S.  Jan.  ii.  302  E),  telU  how  a 
Saracen,  leaning  on  the  screen  of  the  sanctuary 
(rf  KB-yji^i^  Toii  lifnTtfov)  while  the  otfering 
was  being  made,  saw  lire  descend  from  hearea 
and  spread  itself  over  the  altar.  Here  the  screen 
clearly  enclosed  the  bema,  or  sanctuary,  and  ad- 
mitted of  tbe  altar  being  seen  liom  without. 
And  again,  in  theZi/oof  St.  Sabas<inCo(eleriui, 
Monum.  Eccl.  Gratcoe,  ton.  iii.),  he  speaks  of  tha 
Mis  of  the  sanctuary  («.  roG  0Mriii<mi|>(oir). 

Some  hare  thought  that  the  Ruqaf:  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  Liher  Pmtijicatii  among  tha 
presents  of  radons  popes  to  [toman  churches  were 
cancellated  doors.     But  see  the  article. 

GermanuB  of  Constantinople*  (//«(.  Eocl.  p. 
US,  ed.  Paris,  1360)  says  that  the  rails  (>irf>HAAa> 
mark  out  the  space  to  the  outside  of  which  the 
people  may  approach,  while  inside  is  the  Holy  of 
Holies,  accessible  only  lo  the  priesta.  Here  we 
must  conclude,  either  Ihst  the  phrase  ri  lyia 
Tsr  iji-r  includes  choir  as  well  as  sanMuary, 
which  is  highly  improbable,  or  that  the  people 
entered  the  choir  at  any  rale  for  the  purpose  of 
communicating.     Compare  Choik. 

■li  Is  doubiful  wbeihtt  tliis";.^  is  to  be  allrlbuied 
to  lbs  Ueimanui  <if  Ihe  81b  Demur]'.  UI  to  bis  oamcsake 


CAyDELABBVH 


Ilut  in  fail  own  tima  m  curti 
u  geoenillj  intcrpaced  bclvee: 
he  people,  to  that  Ihtj  could  oot  hc 

i  Glot$ary,  ■.  t.  Crnieilhu ;  Sai«r'( 
i.  TT.  ip^faicTorg  KryitAU,  iciyytX^ ; 
'■onanent.  Frode.  in  Orduinn  Aom. 
irii.  [C] 

litian  to  the  uae  of  tbu  word  for  tbe 
:  protettisg  the  alter  i/(  >  church 
le-l  are*  on  which  it  itood,  Gm- 
H)  employed  to  deiigiMte  ■  railing 
b.  We  finil  it  BKd  in  tbli  MaK  by 
t.g.  Strm.  dt  Divert,  xiii^  dt  Civil. 
be;  Gregory  of  Tonr^  d<  Mirac.  i. 
S,  47 ;  td,  //Csl.  ti.  10,  vhere  Ibieie* 
■J  M  breaking  into  St.  Hnrtin'* 
'onn  by  rsiEing  aguai-t  the  widiIow 
t  ''cuiceltuni  qui  nper  tamuluoi 
ifuDcti  *r»t  "> 


C&NOH 

In  uother  painting  of  the  nine  ccmeterr  ii 
repnsenled  a  tripod  t*ble,  on  vhtrh  are  laid 
three  IcATca  end  a  luh,  and  nwod  vhith  arr 
placed  aeren  haiketi  fall  of  loarea.  Here,  aki, 
it  cauBot  be  doubted  that  tbe  Iosth  arc  encbi- 
rialic,  either  u  being  the  loaTsa  actnallr  os- 
•ecnted.  or  tboee  bleaed  for  distribution  [Ei- 
UMIkt]  (Uartigny,  Diet,  del  Ami.  Ckrtl. 
p.246> 


I  tbe 


:  a(  the  apoatlu 
racta."  Labbe' 
lie  of  Vigiliu., 


railing  surrouDdilig  hia  "confeulo" 

[t-V.] 
LABRtJH.    [CoROSi  Lucis.] 
>A.      (1)  WifeofArtemiiia.  martyr 
rated  June  ti  (i/art.  Bom. 


\i). 


rated  A 


Ing.  29 
r.,,^  [C] 

)U8.    (1)  Martyr  at  Rome,  ia  coro- 
Feb.  2  (.Wflrt,  U>uardi> 
TT  nt  Sebaate  in  ATmenta,  March  9 
e);  March  11  {Marl.  Usnardi). 
IT,  one  of  tbe  Theban  Le):lon,  com- 
jept.  2'2  (M,u1.  Bedae,  Usunrdi). 
rr  at  Rome,  Oct.  3  {Mart.  Usuardi). 
E,.    [LlOH-w:  Taper.]  [C] 

AMAS.    [Mary,  Flsi'ivals  of.] 
ER,  or  CANIfiTHUM.      (1)     A 

OOlAt;.  Compare  A BC A.  St.  Jerome 
lie.  c  20),  apenkiiig  of  tbe  practice 
ttiana  in  bia  day  of  carrying  bomr 
Eited  flemeota  both  of  bread  and 
lie  aipreagioD,  "  Qui  corpni  Domini 


tbe 


ecrated 


n  which   it  appea 
uaed   for  hnldiuj 


age  ia  remarkably  illnatrated  by  a 
ered  in  the  crypt  of  St.  Comeliua  by 
'  Roaii.     This  repreieats  a  fiah  >wim- 

water,  bearing  on  its  back  a  baaket 
le  top  aereral  stnall  loHies,  and  inaide 
.  clearly  Tiaible  Ibrongh  the  wicfcer- 
I  aeema  to  be  a  imall   gla>s  flask  of 

ie  marked  in  the  engraving  by  a 
irker  tint.     We  bare  thua  tba  FlSB, 

the    representation    of    tbe   sacred 


Epipbanina  the  Presbfter  (in  I-dictilo  ai 
NormMim,  qnoted  by  Docange,  <.r.  Cniatmnl 
aaye  that  ceitain  persons  proved  themtelres  to 
be  heretia  by  the  rery  fad  that  on  the  approach 
of  what  they  called  peraecntion,  i.e.  the  pre- 
dominance of  the  orthodox  Cbnrch,  tbev  con- 
secrated great  qoantitiei  of  sacramental  bmd. 
and  distributed  TdII  basketa  (canistra  plena)  l.i 
nil,  that  they  might  not  be  deprived  of  com- 
munion. Ducang*  refers  this  to  the  eulogiae; 
but  the  enlogiae  would  scarcely  bare  been 
regardeil  as  a  aubstitute  for  common  ion.  aod  the 
pHUage  may  probably  be  referred,  like  that  of 
St.  Jerome,  to  Ibe  distribution  of  bread  actoally 
consecrated. 

(8)  Tbe  diak  or  taiia  placed  under  a  lamp. 
Thb  aense  is  IVequent  in  tbe  I.iber  Fontifcalit. 
For  instance,  Pope  Adrian  (7T2-79&)  is  Hid  tu 
hare  given  to  a  cborch  twelve  silver  camiMri. 
weighing  thirty-aii  pounds.  Leo  111.,  hia  «ac- 
ceaaor,  gave  a  silver  cmiiter  with  its  chains, 
weighing  lifteen  pounds.  Gregory  IV.  gave  two 
canistra  of  nine  lights  (canistra  ennafodia  =  'ma- 
p^.a).  In  the  latter  case,  the  lights  wer» 
probably  distributed  round  the  circnmrennrr  i>f 
tbe  tazia.     (Ducange'i  <i/ouciry,  s.t.>.         [C] 

CANON.  Kariiv,  a  rule;  applied  ecclesias- 
tically to  many  very  diverse  things,  but  with  the 
one  notion  of  iiiily  or  regularity  underlying  all 

1.  The  Holy  Scriptures,  a^  L  themselves  a 
rule  ;  ii.  in  respect  to  tbe  rule  by  which  to  de- 
termine what  ia  Holy  Scripture,  tbe  latter  being 
tl^  sense  in  which  the  word  was  firtt  applied  Ic 
them.    [Canonical  Books.] 

2.  The  Creed.     [CRt:eD.] 

3.  Tlie  Roll  of  the  clergy  in  a  particular 
church  (A  ir  rf  Kar6n  =  clergyman),  from  a 
lime  prior  to  the  Kiceue  Council  (can.  16,  IT, 
L9),  =  6  Syiat  aarAr  (Cone  Anihck.  A.D.  341, 
can.  IX  Kari\ay<n  lipcrriK^t  {Can.Apo.it  14. 
50),  Albus  (Sidon.  Apollin.  lib.  vi.  ep.  S),  Hatri- 
cula  (Cone.  Agath.  A.D.  506,  can.  2),  Tabula 
Clericonim  (St.  Aug.  Hvm.  50  tU  Bte.).  Hen™ 
Canonici,  and  Canonicae ;  and  later  still,  Cannoa 
Secular  and  Canons  Regular.    [CanonicI.] 

4.  Tbe  rulea,  either  invented  or  improved  by 
Eusebius  after  tbe  Jfonoteasann  of  Aniinoniui, 
for  ascertaining  the  parallel  passages  of  the  four 
Gospela. 

5.  CunoR    PohAoHi  =  the    rule    for    fiDdiig 


>.  Tbe  tiled 


;r.] 


ion  of  the  Eucb 
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7.  The  hrmns  which  formed  invariable  por- 
tioDs  of  services  in  the  Greek  office  books,  e,  g. 
i  VLiyus  Keofiftf^  Katfinf  6  rrjs  'Tt^iifftws,  Kayitv 
wtupieifioSj  Kay^ycr  'AfcurrcCinftoi,  &c.  &c.  (Du 
Cange,  Meursios,  Suicer,  Cave.)  [Cakosi  of 
Odks.] 

8.  A  Lectionaxy,  according  to  Gothofred  (see 
Bingham  XIII.  v.  6) ;  but  this  seems  doubtful. 

9.  A  sjnodical   decree.      [Canon-law.] 

10.  A  monastic  rule, — kovvov  t^i  fioyaxnciis 
voXiTtias  (Cave,  Diss,  in  fin.  Hid.  Litt.).  So  also 
used  hj  the  Pseu4o-Egbert. 

11.  A  Penitential  (Cave,  ib.},  "  Incidere  in 
cnnoDa"  came  to  mean  **to  incur  penance"  (Du 
Cange). 

12.  The  epithet  canonicae  was  al^to  applied 
to- 

i.  The  Canonical  Letters  given  bj  bishops  to 
the  faithful  who  travelled  to  another  diocese. 
[Epistolae.] 

ii.  The  Canonical  Hours  of  prayer.    [Hours.] 

iii.  "  Canonical  Pensions"  granted  to  a  retired 
bishop  out  of  the  revennes  of  his  former  see. 
[Bishop;  Pension.] 

The  word  is  used  also,  politically,  of  an  ordi- 
oary  as  opposed  to  an  extraordinary  tax ;  whence 
St.  Athanasius  sj>eaks  of  himself  as  accused  of 
getting  a  Kapitt^  imposed  upon  Egypt  {Apol.  ii. 
0pp.  1. 178),  which  Sozomen  (vi.  21)  calls  <p6pos : 
aod  also  of  a  pension  or  fixed  payment  (Du  Cange, 
Saicer).  [A.  W.  H.] 

CANON  LAW.  The  term  Clanon  Law,  as 
commonly  used  at  the  present  day,  is  generally 
onderstood  to  relate  to  that  complex  system  of 
ecclesiastical  jurisprudence  which  grew  up  in 
the  Church  of  Rome  during  the  Middle  Ages.* 
Uf  this  system,  however,  it  hardly  falls  within 
our  limits  to  speak.  The  Decretum  of  Gratian, 
which  is  the  first  part  of  the  Corpus  Juris 
Canon ici,  was  not  drawn  up  until  the  12th 
century,  and  even  the  Decretals  of  the  Pseudo- 
Uidore,  which  foi*m  to  so  large  an  extent  the 
biuis  of  the  canon  law  of  Rome,  did  not  appear 
till  some  time  after  the  year  800.  We  have, 
therefore,  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  earlier 
collections  of  church  law 

"It  is  not  to  be  supposed  (says  Ayliffe,  in 
hig  Introduction  to  his  Parergon  Juris  Canonict) 
that  the  communion  of  the  Church  could  long 
sab«ist  after  the  de«th  of  the  Apostles,  without 
■ome  other  laws  and  obligations,  holding  men  to 
p^ice  and  concord  among  themselves,  than  those 
contained  in  holy  writ;  considering  the  pride 
and  passions  of  men,  and  an  overweening  conceit 
of  their  own  particular  ways  m  point  of  Divine 
worship,  and  the  ceremonies  of  it." 

The  earliest  approach  to  a  lex  scripta  other 
than  and  beyond  the  Scriptures,  probably  con- 
sisted partly  of  letters  of  eminent  bishops  in 
reply  to  questions  put  to  them  on  disputed 
topics  (a  kind  of  **  responsa  prudentum  ") — 
partly  of  traditional  maxims,  "  coutiimes,"  as 
Bansen  calls  them  {Christianity  and  Mankind, 
vol.  ii.  421),  reduced  to  writing,  and  generally 
accepte<l,  with  or  without  synodical  sanction — 


*  It  h  nmeUmes  also  applied  to  the  provincial  caoons 
MMl  consUmtkms  pAseed  by  dumestic  synods  in  this  oottn- 
^.  U  Is  to  tbew  that  tbe  act  25  Hen.  8.  c  19.  relates. 
Bat  these  also  beloog  to  a  time  subsequent  to  the  year 
M^  sod  do  not  therefore  fall  to  be  notteed  here. 


partly  of  decisions  of  local  councils,  in  which 
certain  neighbouring  dioceses  met  together  and 
agreed  upon  rules  for  their  observance  in  com- 
mon. 

The  so-called  apostolical  canons,  and  aposto- 
lical constitutions  [see  Apost.  Canons  and 
Apost.  Constitutions]  probably  contain  frag- 
ments derived  from  this  early  period.  The 
ancient  pieces  edited  in  Lagarde's  Reliquiae  Juris 
Ecclesiastioi  Antiquissimae^  and  in  BickelKs 
Qeschichte  des  KirchenrechtSy  also  perhaps  reflect 
to  some  extent  the  state  of  things  at  a  primitive 
stage,  with  more-or  less  of  subsequent  accretion 
and  interpolation. 

Eusebius  mentions  synods  or  meetings  of  the 
orthodox  on  the  subject  of  the  Easter  contro- 
versy as  early  as  the  close  of  the  2nd  cen- 
tury (/f.  E.  V.  23;  see  Bickell,  i.  38).  In  the 
3rd  century  like  assemblies  were  held  on  the 
question  of  baptism  by  heretics,  and  on  the  con- 
dition of  the  lapsi.  Of  letters  of  bishops  received 
as  having  weight  in  ecclesiastical  questions,  few 
or  none  remain  of  a  very  early  date.  The  epistle 
of  Clement  of  Rome,  and  the  epistles  of  Ignatius, 
hardly  fulfil  this  character,  and  the  pretended 
letters  of  early  popes  in  the  JPseudo-Isidorian  De- 
cretals are  forgeries.  But  in  the  3rd  century  we 
have  a  letter  of  Dionysins  of  Alexandria,  and  one 
of  Gregory  Thaumaturgus,  which  were  written  in 
reply  to  questions  put  to  them,  and  which  find  a 
place  in  the  Codex  Canonum  of  the  Greek  Church. 
It  is  therefore  possible  that  similar  epistles  of 
other  bishops  may  have  exercised  more  or  less 
influence  in  regelating  the  affairs  of  infant 
churches  during  the  previous  period. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  4th  century,  pro- 
vincial councils  became  numerous.  Before  the 
year  325  we  have,  for  instance,  councils  at  Elvira, 
Aries,  Ancyra,  and  Neocaesarea.  Then  begins  the 
series  of  general  councils,  that  of  Nice  being  the 
first,  followed,  in  381,  by  the  first  Council  of 
Constantinople,  minor  councils  having  been  held 
in  the  interim.  [Council.]  It  is  not  surprising, 
therefore,  that  some  effort  was  now-  made  to 
collect  the  laws  of  the  Church»  We  begin  with 
the  Eastern  Church. 

The  first  collection  of  which  we  hear  has  not 
come  down  to  us  in  its  original  form.  It  ap- 
pears to  have  contained  at  first  only  the  canons  of 
Nice,  and  those  of  the  provincial  councils  of  An- 
cyra, Neocaesarea,  and  Gangra.  As  the  three 
last  mentioned  councils  were  connected  with 
the  diocese  of  Pontus,  it  has  been  conjectured, 
from  the  prominence  given  to  them,  that  the 
collection  originated  there. 

By  degrees  other  councils  were  added,  and  this- 
Codex  Ecclesiae  OHentalis,  thus  enlarged,  became 
a  work  of  recognized  authority,  and  was  quoted 
at  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  in  451  a.d.  Jus- 
tellus  edited  in  1619  a  Codex  Canonum  Ecclesiae 
Universaey  which  he  professed  to  be  the  collec- 
tion quoted  at  Clialcedon,  and  to  have  been  the 
work  of  Stephen,  bishop  o£  Ephesus,  at  the  end 
of  the  4th  century.  In  point  of  fact,  however, 
the  work  published  by  Justellus  contains  much 
additional  matter,  and  cannot  be  considered  as  an 
exact  representation  of  the  early  form  of  the 
collections    in     question.^       Subsequently    to 

k  **  Notos  est  error  Justelli,  qui  oodicem  suum  ca^ 
nonnm  ecclesiae  unlveriMe  pro  Inbltu  oomposnit  et  pro 
ooUectione   a   coiicillo  ChaloKloacnsi  ooaftrniaia,   nunc 
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the  CoDDcil  of  ChilccdoD,  diren  coUcctioiu  ap- 
pear U  hive  been  mude,  varying  froni  am 
another  more  or  \aa  in  the  order  and  cbanclei 
or  their  contcDts.  MescwhiU,  another  elemen: 
had  beeo  added  to  church  law  b^  the  decrees  o 
th«  Cbriitiao  emperon,  colleeted  in  the  CtAe 
ef  Theodonias  and  JuitlDian  (Biener,  p.  U). 


Diddle 


le  6th  c 


tury,  J 


lalso 


D-imcd  ScholutlcT 
subseqoently  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  mi 
a  more  ij-ilematii.-  and  complete  collection, 
trodncing  into  it  siity-eight  passages  from 
works  of  Bnlil,  which  Che  Oriental  Charch 
c<!ii«  as  anthoriUtive.'  At  the  same  time  t 
eitracted  and  put  together,  from  the  legii 
of  Juitinian,  *  Dumber  of  laws  bearing  on  e< 
cleiiastical  Dintten.  These  two  collection 
when  ftfterwards  c^nnbined  (probably  by  anotht 
hand),  obtained  the  name  of  Momocanon. 

W«  DOW  come  to  the  council  In  Trullo,  held 
t.D.  692,  the  decree  of  which  fiiraishes  a  list 
of  what  wBi  then  receiied.  The  tuundt  acknow- 
ledgea  Ba  apostolic  canoni,  and  those  of  !Ni«, 
Ancyra,  Neocaesnrea.  Gangr^  Antioch,  Laodicea, 
Ouutantinople,  Ephesns,  Chalcedoa,  Sardica,  and 
Carthage,'  aliw  of  the  Synod  of  Coostantinopli 
under  Neutorini  •  It  further  reco^iiei  the  so 
called  canoni  taken  from  the  works  of  Dlonysiui 
agd  Peter,  archbishops  of  Aleiandria,  Gregory 
Thaumaturgus,  Athanasius,  Basil,  Gregory  Nys- 
(en,  Gregory  Theologos,  Amphilochiui,  Timo- 
theaa,  Theophilns  aod  Cyril  of  Aleucdria,  and 
Gennadins,  patriarch  of  CoDataDtinople.  Lastly, 
it  coafirnis  the  Canoa  of  Cyprian  aa  to  the 
baptism  of  heretics,  which  It  statea  to  have  been 
recogniied  by  the  usage  of  the  Church. 

Kot  quite  two  centuries  later  appeared  the 
great  Nomocaaon  of  Pholius.  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople.    This  comprehended  a  digest  of  the 


s  thereby  practically   e 


the  laws  of  Jus 


of  eniperon  (Bieoer,  p.  22).  it  seems  < 
aim  of  this  work  to  embrae*  the  same  canoo 
in  the  main  a«  wore  reoogniied  by  the  Trulla 
Council,  and  to  add  (hem  to  the  Trullan  decrees, 
and  those  of  the  following  councils  ;— 

The  so-called  TCh  Council,  or  2nd  Nicene 
the  so-called  Primo  secundn,  held  a.d.  861 ;  the 
of  St.  Sophia,  called  by  the  Greeks  the  Stl 
Council,  A.D.  879.' 

The  council   styled   by  the   Latins  the   Sth, 
Til.,    that    held   against   Pholius  A.D.  869, 
beiug  acknowledged  by  the  Greeks,  did  not 
-  in  this  collection. 
I  the  11th  centuiy  the  wotk  of  Psellu 

Dm   restlluta,  vendtUvlt,"     Bienfr,  p.  10;  i 
Itpi  p.  16. 

it  contained  ttie  Apostolic  Csrwns,  and  Ihoer  of 
rn.Keii(w>iam.SanlUa.Oangra.  AnUncli.  LvidlMi. 
.-   .    .        MiUBBHalW 


relatlcB  to  Agsplus  uid 
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the  12tb,  the  commeoUn'e)  of  Zooans  and  Bid- 
mon,  and  of  Aristeoui.  and  later  still,  the 
Jours  of  Blastares,  would  require  special  men- 
in,  Bi  forming  marked  eras  in  the  growth  "I 
non  law  In  the  East,  as  diitioguished  from  tLc 
ere  collection  and  publicaliua  of  eiisting  ci- 

But  we  have  already  passed  onr  chronological 
nit,  and  we  therefore  turn  to  the  churches  of 
the  West. 

The  canonaofNiceappeartohaTe  beeospeeJily 
tranNlated  into  Latin,  aiul  to  hafe  been  circaUted 
in  the  West,  ti^ther  with  those  of  Sardica. 
Soou  after  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  a  fnrthtr 
collection  called  the  "Prisca  tranalatio "  »p- 
peared,  which  began  with  the  Conncil  of  Ancvra, 
and  comprehended  those  of  Chalcedon  and  t'un- 
sUDtinople.  We  hear  also  of  a  Gallic  coUeclion. 
The  African  church,  too,  aa  it  had  numeroui 
GDUncila,  appears  to  have  collected  their  decrees 
[iJ!eConii\C\'!IOVV]i  Ealeiiie  A/riciinaty  Inor 
about  l.D.  647  Femtndus,  a  deacon  of  Carthap, 
published  hi>  Brerialio  Canimvm,  which  was  not 
merely  a  compilation,  but  a  sistemaltc  digest, 
and  comprehended  also  the  Greek  Councils  to 
which  he  appears  to  have  had  access  throngh  a 
Sp.inish  version. 

Spain,  indeed,  hiul  at  an  earli  period  a  collec- 
tion of  her  own.  The  fact 'thnt  a  Spini>h 
bishop  presided  at  the  Council  of  Kice  would 

the  Nicene  decrees.  Tlie  canons  of  other  council' 
followed,  some  of  which  were  held  in  Spain  i[*IC 
An  old  Codes  Canonom  appears  to  have  eiislfd, 

is  said  to  have  been  cited  at  the  Conncil  of  Braga, 
A.D.  591. 

Martin,  archbishop  of  Braga,  also  compiW 
eitracts   from  Greek  councils,  which  becnmc  a 

Spanish   church.     In    the  seventh    century    ■: 
''      collection  which  goea  by  (he  ninie 


of  Uid 


ville. 


1S08  and   1821  fra> 


L  date,  though  [; 
w:u  edited  at  Madrid  ii 
a  Spanish  MS.  This  collection  i.  a  very  full 
one,  and  at  once  attained  to  a  high  po&Kion.  It 
contains  not  only  canons  of  councils  but  de- 
cretals of  popea.  In  its  composition  use  was  Da 
doubt  made  of  the  Boman  work  of  Dionvsius  of 
which  we  are  about  to  speak. 

We  must  now  go  back  a  few  years  in  order  to 
trace  the  state  of  things  at  Rome.  The  decrees 
of  Nice  and  Sardica  were  speedily  accepted  and 
acted  upon  by  the  popes,  but  the  hiitory  of  any 
regular  collection  of  canons  is  obscure  until  (he 
end  of  the  5tb  century,  when  the  Scythian  ntonk 
Dionysius  Eiiguus  settled  at  Rome,  and  not  lung 

piUtion.  Thai  his  work  is  not  entirely  new  .i 
clear,  because  he  stales  that  one  of  its  objects 
was  to  give  a  new  and  better  translation  of  the 
Greek  csnoni.  This  seems  to  refer  to  the 
defective  nature  of  the  "  Prisca  translalio " 
above  mentioned.  The  labours  of  Dionysius  re- 
sulted in  a  collection  both  more  accurate  and 
more  complete  than  any  previously  eiirtiog  at 
Rome.  ItcomprisedSO  of  the  apostolical  canons, 
1!7  canons  of  Chalcedon,  21  of  Sardica.  and  13S 
of  various  African  councils.  The  work  gsve  m 
much  satisfaction  (hat  its  author  proceeded  to 
make  a  second  nn<l  further  one,  into  which  the 
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former  was  mterwovea.  He  now  collected  and 
edited  the  decretal  letters  of  the  popes  down  to 
Anastasias  II.ff  As  the  first  systematic  editor  of 
decretals,  Dionvsins  gave  a  new  prominence  to 
that  branch  of  CTanon  Law  (assimilating  it  to  the 
Rescripts  of  the  Emperors),  and  thns  contributed 
much  to  strengthen  the  Papal  pretensions.^ 
That  in  a  work  which  no  doubt  was  much 
valued  and  widely  circulated,  the  epistles  of 
popes  should  be  placed  on  a  level  with  tlie  canons 
of  councils,  was  no  light  matter.  Accordingly 
the  Spanish  collection  of  Isidore,  of  which  we 
hare  just  spoken,  borrowed  and  republished 
these  decretals  from  the  work  of  Dionysius,  thus 
gixing  them  standard  authority  in  the  code  of 
the  church  of  Spain.  The  way  was  thus  pre- 
pared for  the  systematic  interpolation  of  the 
bidorean  collection  with  a  host  of  forged  de- 
cretals purporting  to  be  the  genuine  letters  of 
early  popes,  but  being  in  reality  fictitious  docu- 
ments framed  to  advance  the  extravagant  papal 
pretensions  then  rising  into  notice.  This,  indeed, 
did  not  take  place  until  the  ninth  century,  and 
the  Psnftio-kidorean  work  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  earlier  collection  of  Isidore.^ 

The  work  of  Dionysius  became  extensively 
known  as  the  standard  repertory  of  canon  law. 
Cresconins  appears  to  have  reproduced  its  con- 
tents for  the  use  of  the  church  of  Africa ;  Chil- 
pe'ric  in  Gaol  is  said  to  have  been  acquainted 
vith  it ;  and  in  England,  Theodore  is  believed  to 
have  quoted  from  it  at  the  Synod  of  Hertford  in 
673.  It  is  thought  to  have  made  its  way  even 
into  the  East.  Its  most  important  recognition, 
however,  was  that  which  was  accorded  to  it  by 
Pope  Adrian  I.  when  he  transmitted  a  copy 
(aogmented  by  certain  additions)  to  Charle- 
magne ;  and  by  Charlemagne  himself  when  he 
caoied  the  work  to  be  solemnly  received  by  the 
sjttod  held  at  Aix-la-Chapelle.  From  this  period 
it  is  frequently  spoken  of  by  the  title  of  (Xdex 
IfadrianuSf  sometimes  also  by  the  name  of  Codex 

At  this  point  we  pause.^  The  next  century 
saw  the  i'MiK^Isidorian  collection  foisted  upon 
the  church. 

A  new  era  then  commenced ;  the  era  of  ex- 
travagant papal  claims,  and  of  canonical  snb- 

s  iML  of  all  be  published  a  revised  and  corrected 
editkm,  whicli  however  has  perished. 

^  In  oonnexion  with  the  word  **  I  )ecretAl."  the  following 
eipUnaSion  of  tena»,  as  used  in  the  later  caUon  law,  may 
not  be  out  of  place :— "  A  canon  to  said  to  be  that  law 
vhicfa  la  made  and  ordained  in  a  general  council  or  pro* 
vinclal  synod  of  the  Church.  A  decree  is  an  ordinance 
which  la  enacted  by  the  pope  himself,  by  and  with  the 
advioe  of  his  cardinals  assembled,  without  being  consulted 
Ifj  any  one  thereon.  A  decretal  epistle  is  that  which  the 
fopc  decrees  either  by  himself  or  else  by  the  advioe  of  his 
cardinali.  And  this  must  be  on  his  being  consulted  by 
some  partlcalar  person  or  persons  thereon.  A  dogma  Is 
Uut  detennination  which  ouusistsi  in  and  has  a  relation  to 
some  casoistical  point  of  doctrine,  or  some  doctrinal  part 
of  I  be  ChH>tian  faith."    AyliflTe.  xxxvii. 

*  The  letter  of  Pope  Striclns  to  HImerlus.  bishop  of 
Tarragona;  ajk.  385,  seems  the  first  authentic  Ftpal 
lienetal. 

^  It  may  be  well  to  add  a  word  as  to  Poenltentlab. 
Tiwae  were  designed  to  regulate  the  penances  to  be  cano- 
okaUj  inflk^vd  on  penitents,  'lliey  do  not  appear  to 
have  had  general  sanction,  but  were  locally  adopted  owing 
to  ihr  podtioo  and  inflnenoe  of  their  authors.  'Ilius  we 
bare  the  Poenitentlal  of  Oregory  the  Great,  of  Theodore, 
ofBedcandothcnk    See  Aj-UflTe,  xv. 
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tleties  engendered  by  ecclesiastics,  whose  pro- 
fessional labours  and  commentaries  developed 
the  law  of  the  church  into  a  system  more 
artificial  and  intricate  than  that  of  the  state. 
But  these  things  He  beyond  our  present  province, 
«nd  it  is  only  necessary  to  draw  attention  to  the 
new  phase  which  from  this  period  the  whole 
subiect  of  canon  law  assumes. 

Brom  this  time  forward,  the  student  has  to  do 
not  merely  with  a  collection  of  statutes  but 
with  a  fabric  of  jurisprudence — not  merely  with 
a  Codex  Canonum,  but  with  a  Corpus  Juris. 

Authorities: — Parergon  Juris  Carumiciy  by 
Ayliffe.  London,  1726.  Biener,  JDe  Collection' 
Hms  Canonum  Ecclesiae  Graecae,  Berlin,  1827. 
Bickell,  Oeschichte  des  Kirchenrechts*  Giessen, 
1845.  Beveridge,  Pandectae  Canonum  Sanctorum 
Apostolorum  et  ConcUiorum  ab  ecclesid  Oraecd 
receptorum,  Oxon.  1672.  Phillips,  Du  Droit 
EcMiastique  dans  ses  Sources^  traduit  par 
Crouzet.  Paris,  1852. — [A  useful  book  but 
ultramontane  in  tone.]  In  these  works,  parti- 
cularly in  the  first  and  last,  references  will  be 
found  to  the  older  authors  for  the  benefit  of 
such  students  as  desire  to  investigate  the  subject 
more  fully.  [B.  S.] 

CANON  OF  THE  UTURGY.  That  por- 
tion of  the  Liturgy  which  contains  the  form  of 
consecration,  and  which  in  the  Roman  and  most 
other  rites  is  fixed  and  invariable,  is  called  the 
Canon, 

I.  Designations.  The  word  Kavity  designates 
either  the  standard  by  which  anything  is  tried, 
or  that  which  is  tried  by  such  standard  (see 
Westcott  on  the  Canon  of  the  K  T.,  A  pp.  A). 
It  is  used  in  the  first  sense  by  Clement  of  Rome 
(1  Cor.  41),  where  he  desires  the  brethren  not 
to  transgress  the  set  rule  of  their  service  (rht^ 
&pitrfi4yoy  rrjs  Xtirovpylas  iceuf6va)]  in  the 
second,  when  it  is  applied  by  liturgical  writers 
to  the  fixed  series  of  Psalms  or  Troparia  for  a 
particular  day.  It  is  in  the  second  sense  that 
the  word  canon  is  applied  to  the  fixed  portion 
of  the  Liturgy.  As  the  names  of  certain 
sainta  were  recited  in  this  canon,  the  word 
KoyoylCtty  came  to  designate  the  act  of  entering 
a  name  in  a  liturgical  list  or  difttcii,  and 
saints  whose  names  were  so  entered  were  said  to 
be  canonized. 

It  is  also  called  Actio  (see  the  article),  and 
the  title  Infra  Actionem  {infra  being  used  for 
tn^ra),  is  not  uncommonly  placed  over  the  prayer 
Communicantes  in  ancient  MSS.  See  Le  Brun, 
Exposition  de  la  Messe,  tom.  i,  pt.  iv,  art.  4. 

Pope  Vigilius  {Epist,  ad  Pro/uturum)  and 
Gregory  the  Great  (Epist,  vii.  64)  call  the 
canon  Precem,  Preoem  Canonicam,  as  being  the 
prayer  by  pre-eminence. 

It  is  also  called  Sccrela  and  Secretum  Missae^ 
from  being  said  in  a  low  voice.     [Secreta.] 

Tertulliun  appears  to  use  the  word  Benedict io 
{=  titXoyla)  to  desigmite  that  portion  of  the 
£ucharistic  service,  or  Actio,  which  included 
consecration.  See  De  Pudic.  c.  14 ;  Ad  Uxoremy 
ii.  c  6. 

II.  Early  notices  of  this  portion  of  the  Liturgy, 
On  the  scriptural  notices  it  is  not  necessary  here 
to  dwell. 

In  Justin  Martyr*s  account  of  the  celebration 
of  the  Eucharist  for  the  newly-baptized  {Apol.  i. 
c.  65),  this  portion  of  the  service  is  described  as 
follows.     "Then  is  pru!«entcd  (w^ir^cpcTcu)  to 
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brother  vho  praido,  bread,  JUhi  a  cup  of 
r  nwl  luiied  wine  (tpituerai},  and  he.  re- 
□  g  th?nj,  KDd«  ap  praiie  and  glory  to  the 
tr  af  All,  thraogh  the  ume  of  the  Son  uid 
IdIj  Spirit,  and  offen  a  thuikigiving  (ttf;fjr 
at)  «t  »m>  length  for  that  He  hei  Tonch- 

to  lu  theic  btesHDgL  And  when  he  hu 
led  the  pnfen  Ukd  the  think^Ting,  all 
>cople  present  reipoiid  hj  njing  Amen  .  .  . 

afitr  the  president  hu  giien  thanks  and  \ 
«op1e  responded,  those  who  are  failed  among 
'nconi  give  to  each  of  those  who  are  present 
rtake  of  lh«  bread  and  wine  and  water  over 
h  ihanks  buve  beta  giren,  and  earrj  them 
iDte  Dot  preaent.     And  this  mtal  is  called 

us  euchntistia,  of  which  none  is  permitted 
irtake,  eicept  one  who  believei  that  the 
^  taught  hj  OS  are  true,  and  who  hu  passed 
igh  the  washing  for  remission  of  sins  and 
hirth,  and  so  livea  aa  Christ  comnuiDded. 
we  receire  these  not  u  common  bread  or 
nan  drink,  hut  as  Jeins  Christ  our  Ssvioar 
;  incarnate  by  the  Word  of  God  posseised 

flesh  and  blood  for  our  aalration,  u>  alio 
ere  Uught  that  the  food  over  which  tbanka- 
g  has  been  made  bjr  the  utterance  in  prsjer 
le  wort  derived  from  Him  {rhr  ii'  tixSi 
v  TBI'  ira|>'  a&Tov  ivxapurTi)<i;«a>'  Tpe^r) 
e  flesh  and  blood  of  that  incarnate  Jesus, 
the  Apostles,  in  the  memoira  which  thef 
e  whith  are  called  Gospels,  transmitted  (o 
iat  Jesoi  Christ  thus  charged  them ;  thnt 

taking  bread  and  giring  thanks.  He  said, 
I  raj 


;'  and  that,  in  like  manner,  after  taking 
>up  and  giiing  thanks,  He  said,  "This  i> 
Blood;'    and  that  He  g&re  to  partJtlie  to 

,e  same  ceremony  is  more  briefly  described 
le  following  chapter,  io  the  account  of  the 
lary  Sunday  serTii^es,  with  the  addition  that 
'resident  sends  up  prayers  and  thankagiTing, 
I  S6fai±is  airrtf."  according  to  hii  ability; 
as  F.  Xnvier  Schmid  ohservea  (Litargii,  i. 
"even  the  prayers  of  the  sacrifice  of  the 

depended  for  their  contents  and  length  on 
pleasure  of  the  several  presidents,  though 
might  often  tie  moulded  on  a  type  given  by 

a]ioBt]e  or  apostolic  man." 
■tin  connects  the  notion  of  aacriBce  with 
l^ncharist.  In  the  Dinlogue  (c.  117,  p.  3H6) 
•uaks  of  the  acceptnblenebs  of  the  sacrifices 
At)  which  Christ  ordained,  "  thnt  is,  oyer  the 
arist  or  thnnksotfei'lDg  {iri  t^  lixofiiirrlif) 
le  bread  and  the  cup ;  "  and  he  regards  the 
,ng  of  fine  tiour  CLev.  jiv.  10)  aa  a  type  of 


IrenaeuH,  with  many  passages  interesting 
dogmatic  point  of  view  (with  which  at  pre- 

we  are  not  concerned)  are  several  which 
lin  titnrgical  indications.  He  dwells (//<ier«i. 
B,  §  4,  p.  251)  on  the  difficulty  whiob  thev, 

do  not  believe  Christ  to  he  the  very  Wo^ 
od  through  Whom  alt  things  were  made, 
.  ei|)erieDi'e  in  receiving  the  truth  that  the 
1  over  (or,  by  occasion  of)  which   thanks 

been  given  ("panem  in  quo  gratiae  actae 
")  ia  the  Loid's  Body.  And  again  he  says 
■iri.  V.  33,  S  3,  p.  2a4)  that  natural  bread 
ves  over  it  the  word  of  God,  sod  the  thank- 
ing het-Dines  the  Body  of  Christ  (i  -fiyorikt 
t  iritixtTu  ihr  Mrfw  toS  etou  Hal  7f>'t- 
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TW  i  lixV^^  TBtUl  XfHrTSu).      [EUCHABIfr.] 

Speaking  of  the  heretic  Marcus  {flatnt.  i.  Ks 
g   2),    he   says,    that   he   pretended  to  perfum 

long  form  of  invocatiju  {ixl  wKiar  iirti-rwr 
rhv  \iyov  r^i  inuA-^atut')  he  caused  tkt 
liquid  in  the  cups  to  appear  red  and  pni^ilc 
This  was  no  doubt  in  imiUtion  of  the  Epi- 
CLtsta  of  the  orthodox.  In  Fnu/ment  3H.  n 
read;  "The  oOering  (rpoir^c^)  of  the  Enchsiitl 
is  not  Seshly,  hut  spiritual,  and  therein  pure 
For  we  offer  ivpvr^ipofktr)  unto  Gud  the  brexl 
and  the  cup  of  bluiing,  giving  thanks  (ivxap- 
•TTsilrTii}  aato  Him,  for  that  He  bade  the  eartb 
bring  forth  these  fruits  for  oar  sustenance;  sod 
at  that  point,  after  completing  our  oBeriu);.  if 
call  forth  (JukoAjv^i')  the  Holy  Spirit,  Io  Ar- 
clare  (Smi  inf^rp)  this  sacrifice  and  the 
bread  the  Body  of  Christ  and  the  cup  the  Blend 
of  Chriat,  that  the;  who  partake  of  these  figures 
(iiTiTdiKr)  may  obtain  remiaaion  of  their  siu 
and  everlaiting  life."  And  again  (Natrrs.  iv. 
IB,  s.  5,  p.  251)  we  read,  that  bread  pTotiiieJ 
from  earth,  receiving  over  and  above  ita  prujier 
nature  the  invocation  or  ealling-forth  of  GwJ 
irpaoXoBii'triii  d)r  fciAqirir  rtS  Btai)  is  ao 
longer  common  bread,  but  Encbaristia. 

It  ia  supposed  by  some  that  Clement  of  Alei- 
audria  desctibea  the  great  eucharistic  thinliii- 
giving  of  his  time,  when  he  says  that  ChristLsn^ 
thank  God  for  the  blessings  of  cmtiou  and  fol 
the  gil^  of  nature  {Colioriaiio  ad  Gtaia,  pp.  T 


rcy  in  ri 


na  bjr  His  Word  from  the  miser^  of  the  Fall ; 
for  Christ's  life  and  works  (£.  pp.  6  and  8  ;  com. 
pare  p.  ST).  This  is  not  ijuite  evident ;  nor  is  it 
clear  that  the  allusions  to  the  Cherubic  bnna 
of  Isaiah  (^Stnm.  t.  6,  p.  668;  vii.  13.  p.  »80) 
reUte  to  the  use  of  that  hymn  in  the  litoi^. 
But  Qement  ia  clearly  referring  to  the  Euchwiil. 
when  he  insista,  gainst  the  Eacratites,  on  thi 
use  of  wine  [tLUUENra],  and  says  {I'mdiig.  ii.  S. 
p.  1S6)  that  the  Lord  "  bussed  {itikirw'')  'be 
wine,  saying,  'Take,  drink;  this  is  My  blood,' 
the  blood  of  the  vine;  under  the  figure  of  thi 
holy  elream  of  glsdneaa  He  describes  the  Word 
shod  forth  for  many  for  the  remission  of  sini 
{Tir  \iyov  rir  wtpX  mM^ii*  ttx'^l""''  "' 
S^siTir  aitofTtar  (J^posiinji  SrgsBr  iWirtofti 
yaimy."     He  gives  no  details  of  the  form  of  con- 


allus' 


tuUian 


works 


The  int. 
his  lestimonv,  Chriitians  made  on  behalf  off 
perora  and  the  (*ace  of  the  empire  (ApaL 
»D,  39),  on  behalf  of  enemies  {AyoL  c  31),  i 
for  fruitful  seasons  (ad  Scatmhia,  c  4);  ' 
commeiuoration  of  and  intercession  foi  the  di 
{De  Exhort.  Gvl-  c.  11 ;  Dt  ifonogami  i,  c. 
probably  all  took  place  in  conDeiion  with 
sacrifice  of  the  Eucharist  (ad  S:XipulaM,  c  2). 
cording  to  the  Mardonite  theory,  he  t~~~  ' 
Marcim,  i.  2i\  the  eucharistic  giving  i 
is  performed  over  alien  bread  to  anot 
the  true  God  ("auper  alienum  panem 
gtatlarum  actionibus  fungitur"),  impli 
a  giving  of  thanks  to  the  true  Gni 
eucharistic  bread,  took  place  in  the  ■ 
the  Church.  He  describes  (De  Aniiaa,  i 
blessing  of  the  Cup  in  the  Last  " 


(«Jr. 


,u("figur 


a  of  tl 
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Body  he  held  to  have  hecn  accomplished  hy  the 
wordis,  **  Hoc  est  corpus  meum  *'  (adv.  Ifarcion, 
IT.  40 ;  cL  de  OraL  c.  6).  Prayers  which  are 
called  ^ontiones  sacrificiomm "  followed  com- 
monioD  (de  Orat.  c.  14). 

St.  Cyprian  says  {Epitt.  63,  c  17),  that  in  the 
eucharistic  action,  **  because  we  make  mention  of 
Uis  Pasfdon  in  all  our  sacrifices  (for  the  Passion 
of  the  Lord  is  the  sacrifice  which  we  offer)  we 
ought  to  do  no  other  thing  than  He  did;  for 
scripture  says  that  so  often  as  we  offer  the  cup 
in  commemoration  of  the  Lord  and  His  Passion, 
wf  should  do  that  which  it  is  evident  that  the 
Lord  did."  He  is  arguing  here  especially  for 
the  mixed  chalice  [Elehentb],  but  his  words 
clearly  have  an  application  to  the  eucharistic 
office  in  generaL  We  find  also  from  Cyprian  that 
ID  the  eucharistic  action  (**  in  sacrificiis  nostris"), 
as  well  as  in  prayers  (**orationibus")  intercession 
was  made  for  brethren  suffering  affliction  {Epid. 
61,  c.  4),  whose  names  were  recited  (£^«^.  62,  c.  5\ 
as  vere  also  the  names  of  those  who  made  offer- 
ings {EpUt,  16,  c.  2)  and  of  the  dead  who  had 
departed  unceuRured  in  communion  with  the 
Church  (Epist.  1,  c.  2).  The  liturgical  office  of 
a  priest  seems  to  be  summed  up  {Epist.  65,  c.  4) 
ID  sanctifying  the  oblation,  in  prayers  and  suppli- 
cations C*  orationes  et  preces  ") ;  and  the  brethren 
are  admonished,  that  when  they  come  together 
to  celebrate  the  divine  sacrifices  with  the  priest 
of  God,  they  should  not  indulge  in  noisy  and 
oDseemly  prayers  (Be  Orat.  Dom.  c.  4) ;  a  pas- 
n^t  which  seems  to  imply  that  the  congrega- 
tion took  a  prominent  part  in  the  eucharistic 
«rvioe. 

Origen  has  more  than  one  passage  bearing 
apoQ  the  hallowing  of  the  elements  in  the  £u- 
cbarist.  We  read  (contra  Ceisum,  lib.  8,  p.  399, 
1^  Spencer,  1658),  **  Let  Celsns,  as  one  who  knows 
not  God,  pay  his  thank-offerings  (xopiorr^pia)  to 
demons;  but  we,  doing  that  which  is  well- 
pleasing  to  the  Maker  (Sii/yuovfry^)  of  the  uni- 
verse, eat  the  loaves  offered  with  thanksgiving 
and  prayer  over  the  gifts  (roht  fttr*  9^%^^^^* 
K.  fvxiff  TTis  M  Toif  So0ct(ri  'wpoa'a/yofi4yovs 
iprw$\  loaves  which  are  made,  in  consequence 
of  the  prayer,  a  certain  body,  holy  and  hallowing 
thost  who  use  it  with  sound  purpose."  Again, 
ID  the  Comment  on  St.  Matthew  (c.  14),  Origen 
»peaks  of  the  bread  being  hallowed  by  the  word 
of  God  and  prayer.  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that 
in  the  Aleiandrian  Liturgy,  the  priest  jn  ad- 
ministering the  bread  says,  vSfia  Sytoy^  not 
<r«^  Xpiffrov  (Daniel,  Codex  Lit.  iv.  168). 

Firmilian  (t269),  bishop  of  Caesarea  in  Cap- 
padocia  (Cypriani  Epiat,  75,  c.  10,  p.  818,  Hartel) 
describes  an  ecstatic  woman  who  performed  a 
mock  eucharistic  act  and  sanctified  the  bread 
with  an  invocation  of  considerable  power  (*'  invo- 
catione  non  oontemptibili "),  and  offered  the  sacri- 
fice to  the  Lord  without  ■  the  mystic  woixis  of 
the  accustomed  form  (/^sine  sacramento  solitae 
praedicationis ").  In  this  passage  invocatio  pro- 
bably corresponds  to  iwUkriais,  and  praedicatio 
to  tHipvyftOy  a  word  used  by  St.  Basil  (Epitt. 
141)  for  a  liturgical  form.  It  seems  to  be  here 
implied  that  the  form  of  the  epiclesis  used  by 
the  ecstatica  was  her  own  effusion ;  while  the 
tt»ual  "  praedicationes  "  of  the  sacred  act  wera 


•  Tb^  "non"  wUd)  is  h*re  inserted  In  some  texts  is  a 
mO^Htnre  not  supports  by  any  US, 


"  mysteries,"  and  either  unknown  to  her,  or  re- 
jected as  not  satisfying  her  aspirations. 

In  the  liturgical  directions  of  the  second  book 
of  the  AposMical  Constitvtums  (c.  57,  §§  13, 14) 
no  explicit  account  is  given  of  the  central  por- 
tion of  the  service.  After  describing  the  bidding- 
prayer,  or  Pbobphonesis  of  the  deacon,  and  the 
prayer,  with  benediction,  of  the  priest',  the  writer 
proceeds:  ''And  after  this  let  the  sacrifice  be 
made  (ytviaBm  ^  tfvcrfa),  all  the  people  standing 
and  praying  in  a  low  voice;  and  when  the 
offering  has  been  made  (Srov  &kcv«x^7)«  ^^^ 
each  onier  partake  severally  of  the  Lord's  Body 
and  the  precious  Blood."  Ko  details  are  given 
of  the  sacrifice  or  anaphora,  perhaps  in  conse-. 
quence  of  the  silence  imposed  in  that  respect  by 
the  "  Disciplina  Arcani."  The  eighth  book  con- 
tains  what  is  commonly  called  the  Clementine 
Liturgy,  which  is  considered  elsewhere. 

Cyril  of  Jerusalem  gives  us  a  description 
(Catech,  Mystag,  V.)  of  the  liturgy  as  it  was 
actually  celebrated  at  Jerusalem  in  the  early 
part  of  the  4th  century.  After  describing  the 
Sursum  Gorda,  Preface,  and  Sanciu8j  he  proceeds 
(§  7) :  "  Then,  after  hallowing  ourselves  by  thesi* 
spiritual  hymns,  we  beseech  the  merciful  God  tu 
send  forth  His  Holy  Spirit  upon  the  elements 
displayed  on  the  table  (r^  trpoMifitpaX  ^^  make 
the  bread  the  Body  of  Christ  and  the  wine  the 
Blood  of  Christ.  For  most  certainly,  what- 
soever the  Holy  Spirit  may  have  touched,  that 
is  hallowed  and  transformed  (4iyiu<rrat  xal 
/icrajS^/SXirrai).  Then,  after  that  the  spiritual 
sacrifice,  the  unbloody  service  (Xarpt^a)  is  com- 
pleted, over  that  sacrifice  of  propitiation  we  be- 
seech God  for  the  common  peace  of  the  churches, 
for  the  welfare  of  the  world,  for  kings,  for  sol- 
diers and  allies,  for  those  in  infirmity*  for 
those  in  special  trouble,  and,  generally,  we  all 
pray  for  all  who  need  help;  and  this  sacrifice  we 
offer.  Then  we  make  mention  also  of  those  who 
have  gone  to  rest  before  us,  first  patriarchs, 
prophets,  apostles,  martyrs ;  that  God  at  their 
prayers  and  intercessions  would  receive  our  sup- 
plication (Swut  6  9ths  rais  thxats  ainw  xai 
wMfitlats  vpoffht^rrrai  riiv  ^fi&y  8^iKr<y) ;  then 
also  on  behalf  of  the  holy  fathers  and  bishops 
who  have  gone  to  rest  before  us,  and  generally 
all  of  our  body  who  have  gone  to  rest  before  us ; 
believing  that  the  greatest  benefit  will  accrue  to 
their  souls  for  whom  the  supplication  is  offered 
(n  B4fiirts  hva^ip^roi)  while  the  holy  and  most 
awful  sacrifice  is  displayed  (vpo^ret/i^i^t)."  Then 
follows  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  rh  Ikyia  roU  hylois, 
and  communion. 

St.  Basil,  in  a  remarkable  passage  (De  Spiritu 
SanctOy  c.  27  [al.  66],  p.  54)  speaks  of  some  of 
the  ceremonies  of  the  Eucharist  as  having  been 
derived  from  unwritten  tradition.  "The  words 
of  the  Invocation  [Epiclesis]  at  the  displaying 
or  dedicating  (M  rn  &yaSc((ci)  of  the  bread  of 
thanksgiving  and  the  cup  of  blessing,  which  of 
the  saints  left  behind  for  us  in  writing  ?  For, 
you  know,  we  ai*e  not  content  with  the  things 
which  the  Apostle  or  the  Gospel  relate,  but  we 
prefix  and  sufilix  other  expressions  (trpokiyofitp 
Kol  iwtXtyofitv  crcpa)  which  we  regard  as 
highly  important  for  the  mystery,  having  them 
handed  down  to  us  from  unwritten  tradition 
(4k  rijs  kypa^ov  S<8a<riraAfar  frapeLKa^ivrts)** 
This  clearly  indicates  that  the  general  form  of 
consecration  in  the  time  of  St.  Ba«il  corresjionded 
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t  ia  the  uistiDg  Greek  Liturgies,  in  thai 
>rtiaii  actually  taken  from  Scripture  wu 
ed  sod  tucceeded  by  funiu  Dot  icriptDral, 
d  to  be  taken  frum  apoatolic  tradition, 
lat  an  Epicleiis  was  an  enential  part  of 

Chrjiostom  iofonna  n«  (on  2  Cor.  ffom, 
.at  after  the  Kiii  of  Peac«  there  followed 
lessing  of  the  priejt,  to  whith  the  people 


d,c«me 


"And  » 


li  thy  ipirit 


up  your  hearts,"  &£., 
tna  rc^ponH  "it  is  meet  and  right,"  iiDd 
erubic  hymn.     Ai  U>  the  petitiooa  of  the 

thsnksgiving,  be  tells  at  (on  St.  Matt. 
25  [»1.  £6])  that  the  piieit  bidi  us  timka 
eharistjc  offering  itbxBpi*rTt7f)  on  llebalf 

world,  of  those  who  hnre  gone  before  uid 
who  are  to  follow  after  UB  ;  and  Bgnin  (nn 
Ham.  2)  for  biihop^  for  presbyiem,  for 
and  rnleii,  for  land  and  tea,  for  whoJeaome 
or  all  the  world.  It  appeara  alio  that 
■n  of  chnrcbes,  and  the  village  for  which  a 
li  wai  founded,  were  apecially  named  in  the 

aerrice  (/n  Acta,  Horn.  18.  c.  S).  It  alio 
rs  that  the  Jjiiim  Dei  was  repeated  in  con- 
i  with  the  euchariatic  interceuion ;  (wlfi 

41 ;  compare  on  St.  John,  Horn.  M,  and 
la,  Nom.  21),  and  that  the  Lord's  Prayer 
1  part  of  the  canonical  prayers  {/n  Oenea. 
27).  The  Ti  1^.0  tSk  kylati  [SaNCTA 
IS]  formed  the  tmnsilion  to  COaMUNiON 
lo-ChlJi.  on  Hebr.  //oin.  I7> 
Augustine,  at  the  end  of  the  4th  century, 
M  to  the  general  order  of  the  canon  in  his 
n  the  North-African  churches,  which  pro- 
differed  little  in  this  respect  from  the 
1.  Thus  we  find  (oil  Infant,  de  Sacra- 
,  p.  227)  that  the  Swsnm  Corda  formed 
itrodnctioD  to  the  more  solemn  part  of 
rvicc,  which  is  called  "aaoctificatio  sacri- 
>ei,"  and  that  this  was  followed  by  the 
.  Prayer.  Again,  that  the  iuteroessions  at 
tar  ioclnded  prayer  for  nnbalierers,  that 
'ould  convert  them  to  the  faith  i  for  cate- 
tni,  that  He  would  inspire  tbem  with  a 
■g  for  regeneration ;  for  the  faithful,  that 
may  persevere  in  that  which  (hey  hare 
{hpiat.  217,  Ad  Vital.;  Dt  Bono  I'cr- 
«t.  c  7);  and  for  the  dead  (,Oe  Cum 
tortuit,  cc.  1  and  4).      That    the   Korth- 


special 


n  regar 


by  the  provision  (IIL  Cone.  Carth.  c  23, 
a.D.  397)  that  the  altar-prayers  should 
s  be  addressed  to  the  Father  ("cum  alUrl 


It  the  ( 


idopt  prayei 


ctioribus  fmtribus  coatulerit."  A  nearer 
ich  to  uniformity  in  iudicated  by  the  decree 
mewhat  later  council  (Rheinwald's  ArchaoL 
'),  "ut  prec'csquae  probatae  fueriut  iu  cun- 
tvn  praefntioncs  sire  com  mend  ationes  sen 
)  impDEitioDci,  ab  omuibus  celebrentur." 

bly  in  the  4[li  centnry,  discusses  (iv.  c  4) 
ueitiun  of  canaecratioD  in  the  Eucharist. 

^sermonibut)  is  coosecratioo  effected?     By 
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those  of  the  Lord  JesDS.  For  Id  the  rest  af  the 
seryice  praise  is  given  to  Ood,  prayer  is  made  for 
the  people,  for  kings,  for  the  rest.  nlieD  ihe 
poiat  of  completing  the  venenble  sacnunent  it 
reached,  the  priest  do  longer  uus  bis  dbh  ei- 
preaiious,  but  the  expreuions  of  Christ.** 

Stanmary. — We  find,  then,  that  from  tht 
middle  of  the  2nd  century,  the  preaeotation  of 
the  elements  was  regarded  as  a  thank-offering  or 
sacrifice  [EncuARisr],  especially  for  the  froiu 
of  the  earth;  that  thanks  were  given  to  God 
over  the  bread  and  mired  wine,  with  prarer, 
which  probably  included  the  Lord's  Prayer: 
that  this  was  done  in  especial  commemoration  of 
the  Lord's  death,  though  it  is  not  absoluIelT 
certain  that  the  words  of  Institution  wen 


icited  0' 


r  the  elen 


i  that  there 
.n  of  the  Holy 


Spirit.  Moreover,  it  is  clear  that  froi 
of  TerluUian  at  least  intercession  was  mane  ii 
the  eucharistic  service  for  the  dead  as  well  ai 
the  living.  In  the  2nd  century,  the  details  of 
the  prayers  and  IhanksgiviDgs  seem  to  have 
depended  upon  the  president  of  the  auembli, 
though  a  general  type  was  probably  in  all  cases 
followed;  in  the  4th  century,  the  canon  of  tbs 
liturgv  was  evidently  filed,  both  in  Kait  and 
WeBt,'in  forms  not  materially  differing  from 
those  found  in  citant  liturgies.  From  this 
point  we  proceed  to  consider  these  latter.  For 
the  diecustion  of  their  respective  dates  and  ma- 
tnal  conneiion,  see  Liturot. 

111.  The  Canon  in  tMtmg  Lilurgiea.  In  the 
eitajit  Litorgiea  we  find  the  Canon  (which  toi^ 
responds  nearly  to  the  ANAruoRi  of  theEaslera 

elements,  variously  arranged.  We  have  la  nearly 
all  canons,  aflei-  the  Samtai,  commemoration  of 
the  Lord's  Life  and  of  the  Institution,  Oblation, 
Braver  for  living  and  dead,  leading  on  to  tht 
Prayer,  with  Lmbolismus.     In  the  EasWra 


itui^iei 


says,  St 


le  Gallia 


Uoiaral 

Ambroaian,  we  have  an  EpiCLESiB,  or  prayer  for 
the  desceut  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  elements. 
The  annexed  analytical  table  shows  the  principal 
differences  of  arrangement.  The  Canon  is 
generally  undentood  to  eiclude  the  Sanctm, 
while  the  AnapAora  includes  both  the  SHrsun 
Corda  and  the  Sanctis. 

[S«  TMt  opposite.] 

The  portion  between  the  Surniat  Corda  and 
the  Santas  will  be  described  under  Preface.  In 
the  Alexandrian  (St.  Mark's)  Liturgy  alone,  the 
prayers  for  the  living  and  the  dead,  and  fur 
acceptance  of  the  sacrifice,  are  inserted  in  the 
midst  of  it.  The  arrangement  of  St.  James's 
in  the  ortht 
the  Nestorias 
arrangement  differs  mainly  in  having  the  inter- 
cession for  living  and  dead  be/ore  the  Epicleiis. 
The  Gregorian  (which  Is  nearly  identical  with 
the  modern  Roman)  and  the  Galilean  (the  u- 
rangement  of  which  is  nearly  the  same  aa  that  of 
the  Moaarabic)  represent  the  pHncipal  Western 
types. 

The  cnnon  of  the  Roman  or  Gregorian  litnrgy 
u  divided  into  leu  giortioas,  which  are  OBually 
known  by  their  first  words.  These  am  aa  fol- 
lows ;  1,  Te  igitur,  for  acceptance  of  the  sacri- 
fice to  be  offered.  3.  Jfonmio,  commemorating 
the  living.      3.  CammunicaiiUi,  conimemaratlo; 
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bT.JAMES 

(Grwk). 

ST.  MARK. 

NEST0R1U& 

.4MBR0SIAN  AND 
GKIiXJORJAN. 

GALLICAN. 

• 

Oblation  of  Klemcnts. 
Prayer  for  Living  and 

Dead. 
Oollectin  post  Nomina. 
Kls«  of  Peace. 
Oratio  ad  Paoem. 

Sonmni  Corda. 

Sarsnm  Corda. 

Sursum  Corda  (pecu- 
liar furm). 

Sursum  Corda. 

Sureum  Corda. 

Pre&ce. 

Preface. 

Fmyer  for  Living 
and  ]>rad ;  and 
for  aoo-pCance 
of  the  Sacrifice. 

Preface  reauincd. 

Preface. 

Prefiioe. 

Prclace. 

Sanctat. 

Sanctoa. 

Sanctus. 

Sanctus. 

Sanctus. 

CommemoratioD     of 

Cummemoratiiin  of 

Prayer  for  the  Liv- 

(Jullectto post  Sanctus 

the  Lord's  life. 

the  Lord's  Ufe. 

ing;  and  for  ac- 
oeiJtance  of    the 
Sacrifice. 

(abort). 

CoumMiDoratian     of 

Commemoration  of 

Commemoration  of 

Commemoration  of 

Cummemoration  of  In* 

IrtsUtatkm. 

Institution. 

Institution. 

institution. 

stitution. 

ObUtioiu 

Oblation. 

Oblation. 

Prayer   for   Living 
andDfad. 

Oblation. 

Prayer  for  the  Dead. 

Pniyer  for  Descent  of 
Holy  Spirit. 

Prayer  for  Descent 

Prayer  for  Descent 

*' Poet  Secreta"  (some- 

ot  Holy  Spirit. 

of  Holy  Spirit. 

'times  cuntainlng  In- 

vocation   of    Uuly 

Spirit). 

Pi-ieU.           Choir. 

Fraction 

Conlracto- 

and  com- 

riuni  (an 

mixtion. 

Antlpbon.)- 

PnypT    for    Living 

Prayer  for  Peace. 

ADdDead. 

PrcEMS    to     Lord's 

Prefnce    to     Lord's 

Preface  to    Lord's 

Preface     to     Lonl's 

Prayrr. 

Prayer. 

Prayer. 

l*rayer. 

i^jrd's  Prayer. 

Lord's  JPraycr. 

Fraction. 

Lord's  Prayer. 

Lord's  Prayer. 

Embolisinus. 

1 

EmboUsmos. 

EmboUsmus. 

Embotlsmus. 

the  Virgin  Maiy  and  other  saints.  4.  Hone  igi' 
tnr^  for  peace  and  salvation.  5.  Quam  oblatio- 
nan,  that  the  oblation  may  become  to  the  wor- 
shippers the  Body  and  Blood  of  the  Lord.  6. 
Qui  Fridit'j  commemorating  the  Institution.  7. 
Cnde  et  memores,  the  Oblation.  8.  Supra  quae 
propitio,  for  a  blessing  on  reception.  9.  Memento 
diitm,  commemorating  the  dead.  10.  Nobis 
qvoqtte  peccatorifnUf  for  the  priest  and  people 
prp:§ent.  The  most  remarkable  peculiarity  of 
the  Roman  rite  is,  that  the  commemoration  of 
the  living  is  separated  from  that  of  the  dead,  and 
precedes  consecration,  while  in  the  Eiistem  litur- 
gies the  intercessions  for  living  and  dead  foim 
one  pi-arer,  and  follow  the  recitation  of  the 
wo^ls  of  Institution.  It  seems  probable  that 
originally  the  Memento  etiam  followed  the  Me^ 
mcnto  immediately,  just  as  in  Greek  liturgies 
the  fip4\{r$iiTi  is  followed  by  fitrfia0nri  Kcd ;  and 
in  fact  in  Gerbert's  text  of  the  Gelasian  Sacra- 
mentary  a  Memento  etiam,  in  a  form  differing 
ctiDsiderably  from  the  Gregorian,  does  follow 
immediately  upon  the  Memento^  so  that  both 
precede  the  Communicantes ;  while  a  Memento 
etiam  in  the  Gregorian  form  follows  the  mpra 
qme  propitio  (DaniePs  Codex  Lit.  i.  15,  19; 
Oerhert,  Vetu$  Liturgia  Alemannica,  i.  365). 
This  arrangement  may  perhaps  represent  the 
state  of  transition  from  one  form  to  the  other, 
the  earlier  Memento  etiam  baring  been  struck 
out  when  another  nearly  identical  was  intro- 
<lu«<ed  in  another  place. 

The  (Sallican  caYum  has  peculiarities  which 
show  that  it  belongs  to  a  wholly  different  family 
from  the  Roman.  The  prayers  for  living  and 
dead,  with  the  kiss  of  peace,  precede  the  sursum 
wrda  and  sawctua:  the  sanctus  is  immediately 


followed  by  what  is  called  the  "coUectio  post 
sanctus^  (sometimes  called  the  canon\  which  is 
again  immediately  followed  by  the  recitation  of 
the  woixis  of  Institution.  While  the  Roman  canon 
is  invariable,  the  Galilean,  which  is  very  short, 
changes  with  every  mass.  To  give  one  by  way  of 
example,  the  canon  for  the  eve  of  the  Nativity  in 
the  Gallo-Gothic  missal  (Daniel,  Cod,  Lit.  i.  83)  is 

"  Vere  sanctus,  vere  benedictus  Dominus  Noster 
Jesus  Christus  Filius  tuus  manens  in  coelis  mani* 
festatus  in  terris.  Ipse  euim  pridie  quam  pate- 
retur,  etc** 

The  same  form,  Vere  sanctus^  etc^  follows  the 
sanctus  also  in  the  Mozarabic  liturgy.  This  is 
not,  however,  immediately  followed  by  the  words 
of  Institution,  but  by  a  prayer  commencing 
**Adesto,  adesto  Jesu  bone  pontifex,"  containing 
a  petition  for  the  sanctification  of  the  oblation,' 
which  is  followed  by  '*  Dominus  Noster  Jesus 
ChristuSf  in  qua  nocte  tradebatur,  accepit  pancm, 
etc.,"  reciting  the  Institution. 

In  Mabillon*s  Sacrament arium  Gallicanum  the 
Roman  canon  is  given  with  the  first  mass,  and 
perhaps  served,  as  Mabillon  remarks  (p.  453, 
Migne)  for  all ;  he  supposes,  however,  that  at  an 
earlier  period  the  Gallican  had  its  own  canon, 
and  that  the  introduction  of  the  Roman  canoL 
was  the  beginning  of  the  supersession  of  the 
Gallican  rite  by  the  Roman,  which  was  after- 
wards completely  established  (^Praefat,  §  iv.). 
•  The  Commemoration  of  Vie  Lord's  Life  begins 
in  most  cases,  with  taking  up  the  ascription  of 
holiness  to  the  Almighty  already  set  forth  in  the 
sanctus.  For  instance,  in  the  Greek  St.  James, 
the  Srytos  of  the  preceding  hymn  is  repeated  in 
*'A7to5  cT,  BatriKtv  r£y  ad^ywv  ....  &yios  Koi. 
6  fjLOvoyfirfis   aov  Tihs  ....  HytoM  8i  iccd  t« 
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Uvtvfid  vov  TO  ''A7toi'  (Daniel,  Cod  Lit.  W.  109) 
which  commences  the  commemoration ;  and  the 
rariable  Post  Stmctus  of  the  Gallican  and  Moza- 
rabic  liturgies  begins  rery  commonly  with  the 
words  **  Vere  tonctus,  vere  benedictus  Dominus 
Noster  Jesus  Christus."  The  "  commemorations  *' 
in  St.  James  and  St.  Basil  (Daniel  iv.  427)  recite 
with  great  dignity  and  beauty  the  creation  of 
man,  his  state  in  Paradise,  his  fall,  and  redemp- 
tion by  God's  mercy ;  so  leading  on  to  the  com- 
memoration  of  the  lord's  death  and  the  Institu- 
tion of  the  supper.  That  of  St.  Chrysostom  is 
much  shorter.  St.  Marie  (Daniel  ir.  158)  has  in 
this  place  a  mere  allusion  to  the  manifestation  of 
the  Lord,  and  a  prayer  for  the  descent  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  to  bless  the  sacrifice.  The  Post 
Sanctus  of  the  Gallican  and  Mozarabic  canon 
contains,  at  least  on  the  lord's  festivals,  a  com- 
memoration of  some  portion  of  His  Life  ;  a  fea- 
ture entirely  absent  from  the  Roman.  Some 
liturgies  contain  in  this  portion  allusions  to 
peculiar  opinions  with  regard  to  the  person  of 
Christ ;  the  Armenian,  for  instance,  after  reciting 
{Liturgy  of  the  Armenmn  Churchy  tr.  by  Rev. 
S.  C.  Malan,  p.  39)  God's  mercy  in  the  prophets 
and  the  law,  speaks  of  the  Son  as  having  taken  a 
body  -  *'  by  union  without  confusion  from  the 
Mother  of  God  and  Holy  Virgin  Mary." 

The  Aethiopic  liturgy  agrees  with  the  Coptic 
St.  Basil  and  St.  Gregory  (Renaudot,  Lit.  Orient, 
i.  13,  29,  516)  in  breaking  this  portion  of  the 
office  with  responds.  That  of  St.  Gregory,  for 
example,  thrice  inserts  the  **  Kyrie  Eleison. 

The  transition  from  the  preceding  prayer 
or  ascription  to  the  dimmemoration  of  Inatitntion 
is  generally  made  in  the  Eastern  liturgies  by  the 
words  *^  5f  T^  wktX ^ waptBlBoro"  or  some  equi- 
valent formula;  those  of  St.  James  and  St. 
Chr}'sostom  add  "  fxaWov  8i  iavrhp  waptZlIiov ; " 
but  this  addition  is  not  found  in  the  Syriac  St. 
James.  The  Coptic  St.  Basil  (Renaudot,  Lit. 
Orient,  i.  14)  has  a  wholly  different  form  :  **  He 
instituted  this  great  mystery  of  piety  and  worship, 
when  He  had  determined  to  deliver  Himself  to 
death  for  the  life  of  the  world."  The  Usual 
Western  form  is  **  Qui  pridie  quam  pateretur ; " 
but  the  Mozarabic  has  here  *^  Dominus  Nost«r 
Jesus Christus  in  qua  nocte  tradebatur,"  approach- 
ing in  this,  as  in  other  respects,  more  nearly  to 
the  Eastern  typo.  It  has  indeed  been  contended 
that  this  form  is  a  comparatively  recent  interpo- 
lation, inasmuch  as  the  prayer  which  follows  is 
called  the  "  Post  Pridie "  as  if  the  usual  for- 
mula had  preceded  (Krazer,  De  Liturgiis,  615; 
Neale,  Eattem  Churchy  hit.  472).  But  in  fact 
the  title  **  Post  Pridie  '*  is  probably  not  so  an- 
cient as  Isidore's  time,  who  calls  the  prayer 
which  follows  consecration  the  *^Con6rmatio 
Sacramenti " ;  and  it  is  surely  very  much 
more  probable  that  the  heading  "  Post  Pridie  " 
should  have  been  inserted  by  some  revisor  fami- 
liar with  Roman  liturgical  diction,  than  that  the 
form  **  Qui  pridie,"  common  to  the  whole  of 
Western  Christendom,  should  have  been  displaced 
by  one  entirely  unheard  of,  and  that  in  the  most 
solemn  part  of  the  Liturgy. 

In  no  liturgy,  in  the  narrative  of  institution,  is 
any  one  Gospel  followed,  and  the  form  adopted 
is  such  as  to  suggest  rather  an  independent 
tradition  than  an  artificial  arrangement  from  the 
Gospels.  Many  of  the  forms  add  epithets  expres- 
sive of  veneration  for  the  Person  of  the  Lord. 


Very  many  liturgies  contain  a  rafercnce  to  the 
Lord's  raising  his  eyes  to  Heaven  before  breaking 
the  bread.  This  is  the  case  in  those  of  St. 
James  and  St.  Mark,  but  not  in  that  of  St.  Chryso- 
stom or  in  the  kindred  Nestorian  forms ;  it  is 
the  case  in  all  the  Western  forms,  except 
the  Mozarabic.  St.  Mark  and  St..James  insert 
the  raising  of  the  eyes  to  Heaven  before  the 
blessing  of  the  cup  also.  St.  James  and  St. 
Basil  mention  the  displaying  or  dedicating 
{hvaitl^as)  of  the  bread  to  God  the  Father. 

The  mingling  of  the  wine  with  wat€r  is  a  well- 
known  and  almost  universal  custom ;  but  in 
none  of  the  Western  liturgies  is  any  mention  of 
it  made  in  the  canon,  while  in  the  Cast  it  con- 
stantlv  appears.  The  Basilian  has  simjdy  '*  min- 
gling {Ktpdtras)  (Daniel,  iv.  429);  St.  James 
the  fuller  form,  "  mingling  of  wine  and  water." 
So  also  Coptic  St.  Gregory  (Renaudot  i.  30) ; 
and  many  of  the  Sjrro-Jacobite  liturgies,  as  for 
insUnce  that  of  St.  John  (fb.  ii.  164).  St. 
Chrysostom  has  no  reference  to  the  mixing ;  but 
it  is  nevertheless  found  in  the  liturgy  of  Nesto- 
rius,  which  is  in  a  great  measure  derived  from 
that  of  (k)nstantinople. 

It  is  an  ancient  belief  that  the  Lord  HimM;]f 
partook  of  the  bread  and  the  cup  in  the  Ijist 
Supper.  Thu,  however,  appears  but  rarely  in 
the  Liturgies.  The  Coptic  forms  of  St.  Basil 
and  St.  Gregory  refer  to  the  Lord's  tasting  the 
Cup  (Renaudot,  L  15,  31);  and  some  of  the 
Syro- Jacobite  liturgies  refer  to  His  partaking  oi 
the  Bread :  for  instance,  St.  James  of  Edessa 
(76.  ii.  373).  That  of  Nestorius  (lb.  ii.  625*) 
makes  the  Lord  partake  both  of  the  bread  and 
the  wine. 

Some  of  the  Syro-Jacobite  liturgies,  drawn  up 
at  a  time  when. the  controversy  was  rife  as  to 
the  u.<ie  of  leavened  or  unleavened  bread  in  the 
Eucharist,  [Elements]  introduce  into  the  canon 
such  expressions  as  "  common  "  or  "  leavened  " 
bread.  For  instance,  those  of  James  Baradai  and 
Matthew  the  Pastor  (Renaudot,  ii.  835,  348); 
and  some,  as  that  of  Dioscorus  {Lb.  495)  speak 
of  His  accomplishmg  the  Mosaic  Passover ;  as 
does  also  Nestorius  {lb.  ii.  629). 

With  regard  to  the  actual  words  said  over 
the  bread,  the  usual  I^tin  form  is  simply,  **  Hoc 
est  Corpus  Meum."  The  Ambrosian,  in  one  text 
adds  "quod  pro  multis  confringetur ; "  in  Pa- 
melius's  text,  "quod  pro  vobis  confringetur" 
(Daniel's,  Codex  i.  86)  ;  the  Mozarabic,  **  quod 
pro  vobis  tradetur." 

In  the  Greek,  St.  James  has,  "This  is  my 
Body,  which  is  broken  and  given  for  you  for  the 
remission  of  sins,"  and  with  this  the  principal 
liturgies  agree,  except  that  few  give  both  the 
wocds  "  broken  "  and  "  given."  The  words  found 
in  St.  Luke  and  St.  Paul,  ri  ihrip  dfiwy  9t96/i^vo¥^ 
or  ic\<&fjLtvo»>,  appear  indeed  in  all  Eastern  litur- 
gies with  the  exception  of  that  of  the  Syrian 
Eustathius  (Ren.  ii.  236).  Many  of  the  Syro- 
Jacobite  liturgies  amplify  the  solemn  words  of 
the  Lord  by  the  insertion  of  peculiar  expressions. 

Of  the  words  said  over  the  wine,  the  Cle- 
mentine Liturgy  {Const.  Apost.  viii.  12,  §  16) 
has  the  simplest,  as  probably  the  most  ancient 
form — "This  is  My  Blood,  wh'rh  is  shed  for 
many  for  the  remission  of  sins."  St.  Chrysostom 
has  a  form  identical  with  that  in  the  Euglish 
Pniycr-Book ;  St.  James  and  St.  Mark  have 
"ahed  and  distributed"  instead  of  the  simple 
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**  fhed."  The  Roman,  which  in  the  case  of  the 
Bread  has  the  shortest  form,  m  the  case  of  the 
Wioe  has  the  longest — ^*  For  this  is  the  Cup  of 
mr  Blood*  of  the  new  and  eternal  Testament, 
the  mystery  of  fiiith,  which  shall  he  shed  for 
Tou  and  for  mnny  for  the  remission  of  sins  " — 
where  the  words  "  eternal "  and  **  mystery  of 
iiiith'*  are  peculiar  to  the  Roman  form*  The 
Uozsrabic  has,  *^  For  this  is  the  Cup  of  the  New 
Testament  in  my  Blood,  which  shall  he  shed  for 
yoQ  aud  for  many  for  the  remission  of  sins.** 

In  the  Intercession  for  the  world  and  the  Church 
OQ  earth,  the  petitions  enumerated  by  St.  Cyril  are 
always  found,  with  more  or  less  of  expansion  in 
detail,  and  oflen  with  the  addition  of  interesting 
local  peculiarities.  Thus  in  the  Liturgy  of  St. 
James  (i>.  of  Jerusalem)  we  have  special  inter- 
ce^ion  on  behalf  of  the  Holy  City  and  other  sacred 
places  visited  by  the  Lord;  St.  Mark  (Alexan- 
drian) has  a  special  prayer  for  the  due  rise  of 
the  Nile ;  so  abo  the  Coptic  St.  Basil  (Renaudot, 
i.  17);  .and  the  Alexandrian  St.  Gregory  (/6.  i. 
10^).  Both  St.  James  and  St.  Mark  We  inter* 
cessions  for  prisoners;  the  former  enumerating 
**  those  in  bonds,  in  prisons,  in  captivities  (atxM^* 
Xmo'uus),  and  banishments,  in  mines  and  tortures, 
and  bitter  slaveries"  (Daniers  Codex,  iv.  118), 
phrases  which  originated  in  a  time  of  persecu- 
tiQD.  In  the  Roman  litui^y  this  portion  of  the 
intercession  is  treated  much  more  briefly  than  is 
Q<oaI  in  the  Eastern  Church ;  the  intercessions 
are  for  the  Holy  Catholic  Church,  for  the  pope 
and  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  nominaiim,  and 
for  all  faithful  worshippers;  the  Ambrosian 
adds,  after  the  bishop,  the  king  by  name 
(Daniel,  i.  82).  Most  of  the  liturgies  contain 
i  special  intercession  for  those  who  have  made 
the  offerings  and  those  who  are  present  at  the 
service ;  thus  in  St.  Basil  (Daniel,  iv.  433)  is  a 
prayer  for  the  people  here  present  (rov  vcpic- 
crvTof  Xaov)  and  the  priest  who  presents  (vpoir* 
KOfu{orros)  the  holy  gifts ;  St.  Chrysostom  men- 
tions the  priest  in  the  same  terms,  but  not  the 
people;  St.  James  (Dan.  iv.  119)  mentions  not 
only  those  who  have  made  the  offerings  on  that 
day,  but  those  on  whose  behalf  they  made 
them  (Svcp  2y  fjccurrof  wpotriftftyKtv) ;  St.  Mark 
(Dan.  iv.  156),  iu  which  this  prayer  precedes 
consecration,  prays  that  God  will  receive  the 
thank-offerings  (^§{fXf^"^'*^put)  of  those  who 
offer,  as  He  received  the  gifts  of  Abel,  the  sacri- 
fice of  Abraham,  the  incense  of  Zacharias,  the 
alms  of  Cornelius,  and  the  two  mites  of  the 
widow ;  the  Roman  (Dan.  L  14,  15)  has  a  peti- 
tion for  all  God's  servants,  and,  in  the  Gelasian 
form,  '*  omnium  drcumstantium  quorum  tibi 
fides  cognita  est  et  nota  devotio,  qui  tibi  ofierunt 
hoc  sscrificium  laudis  pro  se  suisque  omnibus, 
pro  redemptione  animarum  suarum,  pro  spe 
»latu  et  incolumitatis  suae ; "  in  the  Gregorian 
form,  which  is  that  at  present  in  use,  after  the 
word  **  devotio,"  we  have  "  pro  quibus  tibi  offe- 
rimns  vel  .  .  .  ,"  probably  an  addition  of  St. 
Gregory's  own  age. 

A  more  particular  account  of  the  remaining 
portions  of  the  canon  will  be  given  under  DiP- 
JTCBs,  Lobd'8  Phayer,  and  Embolismus. 

CereiwmieM  ichich  accompanied  the  Anaphora  9r 

Canon, 

I.  We  may  take  the  ritual  of  the  liturgy  of  St. 
Chryuetom  as  a  type  of  the  oriental  ceremoniea 
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of  the  anaphora  or  canon,  which  are  there  more 
fully  described  than  in  other  Eastern  liturgies. 
It  is  no  doubt  possible  that  some  of  the  cere* 
monies  here  described  did  not  originate  within 
the  first  eight  centuries;  but  on  the  whole  it 
may  be  said  to  represent  fairly  enough  the 
highest  ritual  development  attained  in  the  East 
within  our  period. 

At  the  opening  of  the  anaphora,  the  elements 
have  already  been  brought  into  the  sanctuary, 
and  placed  on  the  holy  table,  covered  with  the 
aer,  or  veil.  The  deacon  cries,  *^  The  doors !  the 
doors ! " — a  phrase  intended  originally  to  exhort 
the  attendants  carefully  to  exclude  the  unini- 
tiated (Constt,  Apost,  viii.  10) — ^and  then  desires 
the  people  to  stand  (Daniel,  Codex  Lit.  iv.  356  fil). 
The  priest  lifts  the  acTf  or  veil,  from  the  elements, 
and  the  deacon  approaching  guards  them  froih  pol* 
Intion  with  his  feather-fan  [Flabelloii].  Then 
follow  the  Sursum  Corda,  Preface  and  Sanctus. 
After  this  the  deacon  takes  the  AffTERiscus  from 
off*  the  Paten,  and  again  uses  the  featheif-fan. 
The  commemoration  of  Institution  then  proceeds, 
the  deacon  pointing  out  to  the  celebrant  the 
paten  and  chalice  at  the  proper  moment.  At 
the  Invocation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  deacon 
lays  aside  his  fan,  draws  nearer  to  the  priest, 
ai^  both  make  three  reverences  or  prostrations 
(wposfrvy^o'cis)  before  the  Holy  Table,  praying 
silently;  then  the  deacon,  with  bowed  head, 
points  to  the  holy  bread,  and  the  priest  rising 
sis^is  it  thrice  with  the  cross;  the  chalice  is 
signed  in  like  manner,  and  then  both  elements 
together ;  after  which  the  deacon,  after  bowing 
his  head  to  the  priest,  resumes  his  place  and  his 
fan.  At  the  recitation  of  the  Diptychs  the 
deacon  censes  round  the  holy  table,  and  then 
recites,  standing  by  the  door  of  the  Sanctuary, 
those  portions  of  the  prayer  which  were  to  bo 
heard  by  the  choir  without.  At  the  prayer  of 
Inclination  he  bids  the  people  to  bow  (<rA/yf<y) 
their  heads.  After  the  prayer  the  priest  elevates 
the  holy  Bread,  saying  the  Sancta  Sanctis ;  the 
choir  then  sings  the  communion-anthem  (itoiyc^* 
piKiij)  of  the  day,  and  the  Fraction,  Commixtion, 
and  Communion  follow. 

The  rubrical  directions  of  the  other  Greek 
liturgies  correspond  generally  with  these,  so  far 
as  they  go,  but  contain  very  much  less  detail. 

2.  In  the  Roman  rite,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  canon,  the  celebrant  stood  before  the  altar, 
probably  at  first  with  hands  expanded  shoulder- 
high  in  the  ancient  attitude  of  prayer  (Gerbert, 
Lit.  Aleman.  i.  342),  while  the  attendant  clergy 
stood  with  bowed  heads,  as  venerating  the  Divine 
Majesty  and  the  Incarnation  of  the  Lord  intro- 
duced in  the  Sanctus.  (Amalarius,  De  £ocl.  Off. 
iii.  22 ;  compare  Ordo  Rom.  7.  c  16 ;  and  //.  c. 
8).  At  the  words  Te  igitur,  with  which  the 
canon  strictly  commences,  the  priest  made  a  pro- 
found inclination  and  kissed  the  altar ;  frequently 
also  he  kissed  the  X  ^^  ^^^  commencement  of  the 
canon,  which  was  made  to  represent  a  cross,  or 
in  later  times  a  crucifix.  >  (Muratori,  Antiq.  ItaU 
iv.  p.  839 ;  Gerbert,  Lit.  Aleman.  i.  341). 

From  very  ancient  times  also  at  each  of  the 
words  dona,  muneray  sacrificia,  the  priest  made 
the  sign  of  the  cross,  blessing  the  oblation,  as 
gifts,  bounties,  sacrifices.  This  is  the  first  of  the 
six  groups  of  crosses  mentioned  in  the  Ordo 
Somanus  II.  c.  10;  (compare  Amalarius,  %t.s.\ 
The  due  use  of  the  crosses  in  the  canon  was  held 

T 
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to  be  or  no  mnch  impartance  that  St.  Boniface 
(aboat  750)  coii>nIt«d  ?opc  Zachuiiu  on  the 
nnbJBit,  who  in  answer  wnt  him  a  copy  of  the 
canoD  with  the  crowei  inierted  ia  the  proper 
places.  Thit  cop7  hu  anfortuuatelf  periahed. 
Innocent  the  Third  (At  MyH.  Uiuae,  t.  -    ■"' 


,  the 


r  btill  n 


Qthoca 


I   the 


The  prayer  Hanc  iiitur  hi9  long  been  recitei 
the  prieat  with  hands  eitended  over  the  Has 
1  Chalice,  In  imitation  of  the  gesture  of  ] 
:rificiDg  priest  under  the  Mosaic  I^w  (Ler 
4,  4c.).  Bot  the  mort  ancient  practice  wa 
■  him  to  recite  this  prayer  profoondly  incline! 
the  altar,  as  is  daar  from  the  testlmonT  o 
naUrius  (Eclogue,  c.  30,  p.  1331  A,  Migne) 
i  this  practice  continued  as  late  as  the  em 
the  13th  century  (Dnrandus,  Jfa(iOn.ife,  ir 
39). 

In  the  prayer  Quim  oWoKimm,  at  (he  wordi 
\edictam,  aKri/iam,  ratam,  mllotubiltin,  acctp 
'Han,  occnra  the  lecond  gronp  of  crDeses  of  thi 


0  the  namber  of  e 
ing   the   oblation. 


T  the 


It  this  pi 


right,  blessing  (I'.tf.  signing  with  the  crou; 
>  bread  only ;  then,  at  the  word),  Ut  nobCi 
rpai  tt  Sangvitjiat,  to  bleu  both  the  Host 
1  the  Chalice.  The  present  cnstom,  according 
which  the  priest  at  the  word*  Benedictam,  Ac, 
ikei  thr«*  cro»e>  over  the  Hij«t  and  Chalice 
■ether,  is  at  laaat  ai  old  aa  the  11th  centary 
icrol.  De  Ecd.  Ob^erv.  c  14). 
At  the  words  (}ui  Pridit,  jv.  the  priest  takea 
!  Bread  Into  his  hands.  In  this  prayer  is 
reduced  the  thitd  group  of  crosses  of  the  Ordo 
If.,  at  the  words  accipitn)  paiiem  , . . ,  bent' 
^it,  and  ilrm  gratiai  ag^Ti)  henediiii, 
Amalarios  iEcl.  31,  p.  1331)  eipressly  statu 
It  in  bis  time  the  whole  of  the  Canon  was  said 
Tftif  (see  fUrlher  under  Secreta).  Of  the 
EVATtoy  of  the  Bread  and  Wine  immediately 
er  Consecration  no  mention  is  found  in  the  old 

e,  Amalarins.  Watafrid  Strabo,  Florns,  Remi- 
is  of  Auxerre,  Pseudo-AIcuin,  and  the  Micro- 
^ui.  The  only  indication  of  elsTation  in  those 
the  Orditiei  homani  which  are  older  than  the 
th  century,  is  that  at  the  words  Per  quern  haec 

At  (he  words  HoiUam  pvrtm,  says  the  Ordo 
m.  II.  (c.  10),  is  introduced  the  fourth  group 
crosses.  Amalarins  {Eclogae,  c.  30,  p.  1331) 
■s,  "  Here  the  priest  makes  the  sign  of  the 
»s  four  times  over  the  Host,  and  ■  tilth  OTtr 
:  Chalice  only;"  a  practice  somewhat  different 


,  the 


nthat 


if  moder 


After  the  prayer  Supra 
est  inclines  himself  with  bowed'  head  before 
'  altar,  and  r«d(a  the  Supplicittr  Ti  niti<nnus, 
which  he  inserta  a  priiate  prayer  (Amaiarini, 
>.,  c  31) ;  a  direction  for  which  is  alio  found 
■oma  ancient  U8S.  of  Sacramentaries.  No 
sses  are  noted  by  the  Ordo  Sum.  II.  at  the 
nil  Sacmsandum  Filii  T\ti  fc,  whence  we 
y  conclade  that  the  crosses  now  used  there 
of  later 


It  they 

.  later  than  the  1' 


luced  i 


.e  Romi 


ir  from  the 
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testimony  of  Innocent  IIL  IDe  Mi/tt.  Mbmi.  >. 
0.  II). 

The  beginning  of  the  prayer  Nobis  fuofw 
pfccatoribiu  was  anciently  said  with  the  rain 
somewhat  raised,  that  the  congregation  might 
be  able  to  join  in  it  (Ordo  flora. //.C.10>  Th< 
priest  beats  his  breast,  as  bewailing  hia  sint'ul- 

At  the  words  aandificaa,  npfffou,  6enfdia!. 
ifc.  comvs  the  fifth  group  of  crosses,  according  to 
OnJo  Horn.  II.     The  Ordo  Rom.  IV.  (p.  BT)  ii 


a   God's 
■ring  o" 


e  frulu  of  the 


art  h.  if 


,ny  were  to  be  blessed,  was  placed  oi 
ly  the  attendant  deacon.  There  ia  no  douhl 
hat  a  benediction  of  frnita  of  the  earth  i>  ■■ 
ome  few  ancient  Sacramentaries  prescribed  it 
his  place;  but  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  this  b 
.  relic  of  what  was  once  an  imiverwil  custom,  ci 
,  peculiar  obserrance  of  a  few  churches, 
ords.  Per 


rcbdea. 


round  the  handles,  and  ai 


na  still  standi 
0  the  altar,  i 


two  crosses,  and  saying.   Per  ipsBm  rt  c«m  ipm 

restored  the  wafers  to  their  place  on  the  altar, 
and  the  archdeacon  placed  the  chalice  by  tbem 
{Ordinei  Rom.  i.  c.  16;  ii.  c.  10;  iii.  c.  15: 
compare  Amalarins,  Ed.  p.  1332).  These  di- 
rections  respecting  the  crosses  were  changed  in 

For  the  manner  of  aaying  the  Paler  Soitrr, 
see  Lord's  Prayeb.  Here  it  may  sudlee  to 
say  that,  while  in  the  Eastern,  Galilean,  and 
Spanish  Churches  this  prayer  waa  said  by  (he 
whole  people,  ia  the  Romun,  from  the  time  or 
Gregory  the  Great  at  least  (see  £pM.  vii.  &4)  it 
was  said  by  the  priest  nlone,  yet  io  an  audible 
Toice,  so  that  the  people  (or  the  choir)  might 
"acclaim"  at  the  laat  petition.  The  Jfan  ii 
not  commonly  found  in  ancient  Sacramentaries ; 
nor  does  It  seem  in  place  here,  as  the  Lord's 
Prayer  ia  prolonged  in  the  LAera  not  [Embous- 
HD9l  which  follows. 

When  the  celebrant  (in  a  papa!  mass)  reached 
the  words  Ab  omni  perturbalioae  seotr^  the  arch- 
deacon (Ordo  Som.  I.  c  IS)  took  the  paten^ 
from  the  regionary  anb-deacon,  who  was  stand- 
ing behind  him,  kissed  it,  and  passed  it  to  tbe 
second  deacon.  So  Ordo  R,.m.  If.  II,  and  Iff. 
16.     The  fifth  Ordo  Rom.,  probably  of  oonsider- 

the  pntens  to  the  celebrating  bishop  to  kin. 
For  the  remaining  portion  of  the  litui^y.  we 
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CANON  (IN  MtBTc).  1.  The  peculiar  form 
of  musical  composition  called  by  this  name  wis 


,1  compositi 
<>  It  must  be  bonHi  ip  mind  tbil  tb 
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naknown  to  the  ancients,  the  earliest  cxnmple 
ejctant  being  of  the  13th  century,  we  believe. 

2.  The  accepted  values  of  the  sereral  notes 
constituting  the  musical  scale  expressed  philo- 
sophically. The  i*eader  is  referred  to  Smith's 
lUciionary  of  Antiqfiities  [Musica]  for  a  general 
description  of  the  sounds  assumed  by  the  Greeks, 
and  the  systems  in  which  they  were  arranged. 
The  assumptions  of  the  Greek  writers  were  of 
course  adopted  by  the  Latins,  and  appeared 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  early  and  middle 
ages  as  the  basis  on  which  all  their  music  I'ested. 
Considerable  uncertainty  is  caused  in  this  subject 
bj  the  fact  that  there  were  two  somewhat  con- 
flicting schools,  the  Aristoxeneans  and  the  Py- 
thagoreans.    Pj'thagoras  having  discovered  the 

limple  ratios  of  ^,  §,  J,  §,  for  the  Octave,  the 

Fifth,  the  Fourth,  and  the  Tone  (major),  which 
last  is  the  difference  between  the  Fourth  and 
Fifth,  his  disciples  maintained  that  all  sounds 
should  be  defined  by  determinate  ratios,  while 
Aristoxenus  discarded  this  idea  altogether,  and 
nuintaioed  that  the  Tetrachord  or  Fourth  should 
be  divided  into  intervals,  the  values  of  which 
were  to  be  determined  by  the  ear  only.  This  is 
frobably  the  germ  of  the  dispute  which  has 
lasted  to  the  present  day  respecting  the  tempera- 
ment of  instruments  with  fixed  tones:  and  as 
the  true  measure  of  an  interval  is  a  logarithm, 
11  was  of  course  impossible  to  reconcile  at  all 
completely  these  two  opinions.  Ptolemy  ex- 
aiDine<i  the  matter  and  established  the  truth  of 
the  Pythagorean  views:  Euclid  seems  to  have 
endeavoured  to  combine  them,  that  is,  if  the  two 
treatises  attributed  to  him,  the  Introductio  ffar- 
moiubd  and  the  Sectio  Canonis^  are  both  genuine. 
I'he  Utter  of  these  is  usually  considered  genuine, 
and  it  is  purely  Pythagorean  and  rigidly  exact ; 
vhile  the  former,  which  is  certainly  Aristoxenean, 
and  perhaps  written  ad  populum,  is  considered 
more  doubtful. 
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The  canon  of  the  scale  then  is  the  system 
of  ration  into  which  a  resonaut  string  is  to  be 
divided  so  as  to  produce  all  the  notes  which  are 
assumed;  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  the  re- 
lative lengths  of  strings  for  these  notes  which 
are  to  be  fixed  in  an  instrument  and  stretched 
with  the  same  tension. 

The  description  of  the  intervals  given  in 
Smith's  Diet,  of  Aniiq.,  from  the  Introductio 
Harmonica,  is  of  course  Aristoxenean :  it  sup- 
poses a  tone  to  be  divided  into  'twelve  equal 
parts,  and  the  tetrachord  therefore  into  thiily, 
and  the  intervals  in  the  tetrachord,  taken  in 
ascending  order,  to  be  as  follows : — 

In  the  Syntonous  or  ordinary  Dia-  Parts. 

tonic  system 6,  12,  12 

.,     Soft  Diatonic  (fioAcuc^v)   ..  6,9,15 
, ,    Tonal    or    ordinary    Chro- 
matic (roviarov)    ..      ..  6,6,18 
, ,    Sesquialter  Chromatic  (rr 

fit6\to»')        4J,  4J,  21 

, ,    Soft  Chromatic  (/ioAok^v)  4,  4,  22 

, ,    Enharmonic       3, 3,  24 

This  makes  a  Fourth  equal  to  2}  tones,  a  Fifth 
8j^,  and  an  Octave  6  tones.  But  in  the  Seciio 
Canonis  Euclid  has  proved  that  the  Fourth, 
Fifth,  and  Octave  are  each  of  them  less  than 
these  magnitudes  (Theor.  11,  14);  and  also  that 
the  second  sound  in  the  Chromatic  and  Enhar- 
monic Tetrachords  is  not  equally  removed  from 
the  first  and  third  (Theor.  18)  :  it  would  there- 
fore appear  most  reasonable  that  he  meant  that 
Aristoxenus's  hypothetical  division  of  the  tone  and 
tetrachord  gave  results  which  might  be  treated 
as  equal  for  practical  purposes  or  by  unphiloso- 
phical  men,  but  that  this  was  not  rigidly  exact. 
In  Theorems  19  and  20  of  the  Sectio  CanoniSy 
Euclid  gives  the  divisions  of  the  string  (which 
he  calls  also  the  canon,  and  assumes  for  the 
Proslambanomenos)  according  to  the  Diatonic 
system.     The  results  are  the  following : — 


g 


-«»- 


zz: 


m 


-e»- 


-^ 


yj 


Length  = 

A.  Proslambanomenos 1 

B.  Hypate  hypaton         -g 

C.  Parhypate  hypaton ^L 

D.  Lichanos  hypaton      \ 

E.  Hypate  meson % 

F.  Parhypate  meson       ^JL 

G.  Lichanos  meson ^ 

a.  Mese  ,.      ..      1 

b.  Pararoese \ 

c  Trite  diezengmenon,  or  Paranete 

synemmenon         ^X 

d.  Paranete  diezengmenon,  or  Nete 

synemmenon  ..  2- 

e.  Nete  diezengmenon \ 

f.  Trite  hyperbolaeon llWff 

g.  Paranete  hyperbolaeon  n^g 
aa.  Nete  hyperbolaeon ^ 


i  The  Trite  synemmenon  (bb)  does  not  appear ;  ita 
length  will  be  §^.  It  is  worth  noticing  that 
this  differs  from  our  modem  canon  in  the  values 
of  C,  D,  F,  G,  bb,  c,  d,  f,  g ;  these  are  at  present 

<u»umed  to  be   %,  \^,  f,  f,  ^,   ^^,  \^, 

J^,  -1^  (taking  A  to  be  1) :   all  these  notes 

then  are  flatter  by  a  comma  (^^)  than  onrs. 

In  Theor.  17  Euclid  gives  a  method  of  deter- 
mining the  Lichani  and  the  Paranetae  of  the 
enharmonic  system  ;  and  if  the  direction  in 
which  he  takes  his  Fifths  be  reversed,  the  Chro- 
matic Lichani  and  Paranetae  would  seem  to  be 
deteiTiined  :  but  beyond  that  he  has  given  us  no 
information  further  than  the  rough  description 

•  of  Aristoxenus's  division. 

'  It  is  not  surprising  then  that  various  canons 
of  the  scale  have  boen  assigned  by  different 
writers,  just  as  in  more  modem  times  various 
systems  of  temperament  have  been  advocated. 

Ptolemy  gives  the  following  canons  for  any 
tetrachord  :  say,  for  example,  that  from  the 
Hypate  hypaton  (B)  to  the  Hypate  meson  (£). 

T  S 
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iROHTTU-.C.NO»         ^^^ 

DUtoDio:         1.  M.M.I;  B,C,1>,E.' 
Cb™m.»c,     1.  ff,    J,  J;  B,C.OJ},E. 

I!— '.?J.H.i;B,''c,o.E. 

Uratostiienes'b  Cahons. 
Diatonic:         l,ii3,|J,|;  B,  C,  D,  E. 
Chroniatk:     1,  ig,  A.  I !  B,  C.  C|,  E. 
EDhnrmonici   1,  |o.  is- 5  J  B,  |  C,  E. 


CANON  (IN  MUSIC) 
Diatonic  diton„l:  1  JJgJ-J,  2  1  B,  C.  D.  L 
Diatonic  loiuih  1,  ||,  H,  J  ;  B,  C,  D,  L 
Diatonic  wft:  Ij  |J,  f,  |  ;  B,  C,  D,  E. 
KatoBKoqaabU:  1,  JJ,  g,  J  ;  B,  C*  D,  t 
Chromiiticintfnse:!,  2J.   J.    | ;  b,  C,  Ci  L 


'•  ^e-iti-  "4'  B,  B,  c,  t 


DlDVHOS'g  ClNOSS. 

Matonic  :        1,  -Jg,  ^,  | ;  b,  C,  D,  E. 
Enharmonic :  1,  M- U.  I J  B,  B,  C,    E. 

PTOLElir"B  OWS  CAKONS. 
onicinUnH:     1,^,    |,    | ;  B,  C,  D,  E. 
Diatonic  If  ntonaiu:        Satioa  1, 

DiatonicMll!  Logaiithma  0.     ■02499.    -06247,  •12494. 

Ratio.      I.  IJ2,  I  «\%,i: 

Chromatic  tonal !  Logarithm.  0,      -02499,  -04938,-12494. 

Ratlc-  1,  il   -'HorUh    h       i'        B,  C,  %  L 

Chromatic  »*iuialUr :   Ug.rithm.  0,      -01874,      -03758,    -1249*. 

Chromatic  BOfl :  Logarithms  0,  -0168a,  -03332,  -12494. 

".>."      '.U''M.n"»"M.i:B,o,%.i. 

EnhnnnoDic!  Li^arilhm.  0,        -01249,  -02499,        -12494. 


The  canons  according  lo  Euclid  or  Aris(oi*iiiH 
can  be  reproduced  viith  prellT  considerable  ac- 
curacy bv  menn.  of  logarithms  and  conTsi^ini; 
fraitioni';  there  will  of  course  be  a  little  dis- 
crepancy according  as  thcSOth  part  of  a  Kuunli 
or  the  12th  pnrt  of  a  Tone  i.  taken  for  the  ele- 
ment, these  not  being  exactly  equal  i  the  funuer 
Kems  preferable  ;  and  it  gives  for  the  logwilbm 
of  the  eUment  -004165;  and  the  following  re- 
sult, in  the  caaes  not  a.  jet  determined : — 

m.U'i.  B,  J,   D,  F. 


* «. 


E.„«     I,  Si.r8s,l?"H.'8Jii.,f!„,  S,;, 


he  ralnei  of  the  Meeon  tctrachoni  (E,F,G,n) 
be  obtained  in  any  one  of  then  systems  by 
tiplying  the  corresponding  ratio,  by  |  ; 
K  of  the  Svnemmenon  tetrachord  (a,  b^,  c,  d) 
multiplying   them    by    ~^g ;    tbr 


i  (b,c. 


e)   , 


e  half 


the  Meson,  or  |  of  those  of  the  Hj|«lon,  All 
these  will  be  eipreswd  in  terms  of  the  Proslam- 
banomenos  (A)  by  maltiplying  each  of  tbeia 
by  g. 

The  Greek  Chromatic  Scale  then  vill  be,  ei- 
pressed  in  modern  musical  notnltan  as  nearly  as 
possible,  the  following;  Didymu.'s  canon  beioi; 
taken  for  the  sake  of  simplicity  of  ni 


ind  the  Enharmonic  Scale  will  be,  according    to  Didymns's  canon,  this : 


4  C  •DDinrhit  Outer  sUll.  uiil  n 


tbfl  ajrmbol  X  *" 
been  Uioiight  pntdml  u 


CANON  OF  ODES 

It  will  be  observed  from  the  above  that,  while 
Pytliagoraa  and  Euclid  allowed  only  the  Fourth, 
Fifth,  and  OcUve,  with  their  replicates,  to  be 
coDsooances,  the  later  writers  had  discovered  the 

coDsonaoces  of  the  Major  Third  (^)  and  Minor 

Third  (5^),  also   the    Minor   Tone    (A),  and 

perhaps  also  the   Harmonic  Flat  Seventh  (^) 

snd  Sharp  Eleventh  (-A-) »  which  are  now  heard 

in  instruments  of  the  Horn  kind. 

There  were  no  alterations  made  in  this  until 
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the  developments  of  Guido  Aretinua  in  the  11th 
century. 

S.  Ambrose  decreed  the  use  of  the  Diatonic 
genus  alone  in  church  music ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  chromatic  and  enharmonic  genera  soon 
fell  into  general  desuetude,  or  only  existed  as 
curiosities  for  the  learned. 

The  Jews  are  believed  to  have  used  a  canon 
proceeding  by  thirds  of  tones,  thus  giving  18 
notes  in  the  octave.  Approximating  to  these  in 
the  same  njanner  as  for  Euclid's  chromatic  and 
enharmonic  canons,  we  obtain  the  following  :-~ 


1.  If.  I?.  |.  h  \h  U'  if.  \h  VI  or  I  il,  U,  U>  ih  ^'  ^.  ih  hi  h 


C  c, 


b 

# 

b 

il 

b 

# 

D, 

D,D, 

E, 

E, 

F, 

F, 

H' 


b 

0, 


4 


ab, 


a. 


bb, 


b 


c. 


Mr.  A  J.  Ellis,  in  a  memoir  read  before  the 
Royal  Society,  1 864,  states  that  the  Pythagorean 
canoQ  has  been  developed  into  an  Arabic  scale  of 
17  sounds,  **  No  nation  using  it,"  he  adds,  *'  has 
>howD  any  appreciation  of  hai'mony."  It  is  in 
fact  next  to  impossible  to  conceive  any  satis- 
factory harmony  existing  with  the  non-diatonic 
canons,  a  consideration  which  has  scarcely  enough 
been  dwelt  on  in  discussing  whether  harmony 
was  known  to  the  ancients.  It  must  never  be 
fur;;otten  that  what  is  now  called  the  chromatic 
scale  is  no  representation  of  and  has  no  con- 
Q^xioD  with  the  ancient  chromatic  canon  (a  fact 
noticed  by  Morley,  annotations  to  his  Plaine  and 
Easif  /Htroduction) ;  it  is  merely  a  combination 
of  various  diatonic  scales,  whose  canons  are,  if 
necessary,  accommodated  to  each  other :  the 
only  case  then  in  practice  in  which  chromatic 
or  enharmonic  harmonies  or  melodies  (in  the 
old  sense)  can  now  be  heard  is  in  the  tuning  of 
an  orchestra  before  a  performance,  unless  indeed 
peals  of  bells  may  have  sometimes  been  tuned 
in  those  ways,  which,  according  to  Dr.  Holder, 
there  seems  some  reason  to  believe.  It  may  not 
be  irrelevant  to  add  that  the  modern  canon,  to 
which  reference  has  several  times  been  made 
above,  is  in  some  respects  open  to  dispute,  as  it 
scarcely  explains  the  phenomena  which  are  ac- 
cepted as  musical  facts. 

The  writer  has  made  use  of  the  Introductio 
Harmonica  and  Sec-tio  Canonis  of  Euclid;  Mor- 
ay's Plaine  and  Easie  Introduction  to  Practicall 
Musicke ;  Sir  John  Hawkins's  History  of  Music  ; 
Holder's  Treatise  on  the  Natural  Grounds  and 
Principles  of  Hamumy ;  and  the  Memoir  of  Mr. 
IlHa  mentioned  above.  Other  authorities  on  the 
i>abject  are  the  Antiquae  Musicae  Auctores  Sep- 
'e VA,  ed.  Meibomius;  Ptolemy,  ed.  Wallis;  Bo^- 
thius,  De  Jfusicd ;  Salinas  ;  Zarlino ;  Kircber ; 
Mersennus ;  Colonna.  [J^  R.  L.I 

CANON  OF  Odes  (Kdyvy),  This  word  is  ap- 
plied to  a  part  of  the  office  of  the  Greek' Church, 
snug  to  a  musical  tone,  for  the  most  part  at  Lauds, 
and  which  corresponds  to  the  hymns  of  the  West- 
ern Church.  A  canon  is  usually  divided  into  nine 
i'dcs,  each  ode  consisting  of  a  variable  number 
of  stanzas  or  troparia,  in  a  rhythmical  syllabic 
nieaaure,  prosody  being  abandoned  except  in  three 
cas«s.  The  canon  is  headed  by  an  iambic,  or 
occasionally  an  hexameter  line  containing  an 
allusion  to  the  festival  or  the  contents  of  the 
canon,  or  a  play  upon  the  saint's  name,  which 
forms  an  AcBoerfc  to  which  the  initial  letters 


of  each  troparlon  correspond.  This  acrostical 
form  is  thought  with  probability  to  be  derived 
from  Jewish  practice.  The  nine  odes  have  gene- 
rally some  reference  to  the  corres})onding  odes 
at  Lauds  [v.  Canticle],  especially  the  seventh, 
eighth,  and  ninth.  In  practice  the  second  ode 
of  a  canon  is  always  omitted,  except  in  Lent. 
The  reason  given  is,  that  the  second  of  the  odes 
at  Lauds  (the  song  of  Moses  from  Deut.),  which 
is  assigned  to  Tuesday,  is  more  a  denunciation 
against  Israel  than  a  direct  act  of  praise  to  God, 
and  is  on  that  account  omitted  except  in  Lent. 
Hence  the  second  ode  of  a  canon,  which  partakes 
of  the  same  character,  is  also  omitted  except  on 
week  days  in  Lent.  It  is  not  said  on  Satunlay 
in  Lent.  (v.  Goar.  Rit.  Grae. ;  in  San.  Olei.  Ofiro. 
not.  14).  The  tone  to  which  the  canon  is  sung 
is  given  at  the  beginning,  and  each  ode  is  fol- 
lowed by  one  or  more  troparia  under  difierent 
names.  After  the  sixth  ode  the  Synaxarion^  or 
the  commemorations  which  belong  to  the  day, 
are  read. 

Among  the  principal  composers  of  canons  were 
John  of  Damascus,  Joseph  of  the  Studium, 
Cosmas,  Theophanes,  St.  Sophronius  of  Jerustilem, 
&c. ;  and  as  examples  of  canons,  may  be 
mentioned  **  the  Great  Canon,"  the  composition 
of  St.  Andrew,  archbishop  of  Crete  (born  A.O. 
660),  which  begins  'k6B%¥  oq^wiuu  Bpnytiv  k.t.\., 
and  is  said  on  Monday  of  the  first  week  in  Lent. 
This  canon  is  not  acrostical.  Also  that  for 
orthodoxy  Sunday,  t.  e.  the  first  Sunday  in  Lent, 
of  which  the  acrostic  is  a^ifupov  cvorc/S/ijt  0eo» 
p€yy4o5  ^\vBfv  afyAi},  and  that  for  Christmas- 
day  by  Cosmaa,  beginning  xp(<^^'  ytpyaratf 
So^acraTe,  with  the  acrostic  x/'«'^^'  fiporttBtU 
liy  5ircp  0t6s  /i^y^f  and  another  for  the  same 
day  by  St.  John  Damascene,  in  trimeter  iambics, 
beginning  (cuat  \ahv  BavfiarovprYtiy  Atcw^riiSf 
the  acrostic  of  which  consists  of  four  elegiac 
lines.  This  is  one  of  the  three  canons  which 
retain  the  classical  prosody.  The  two  others  are 
by  the  same  author,  and  said  on  the  Epiphany 
and  on  Whitsunday.  The  construction  of  a 
canon  much  resembles  that  of  a  choral  ode  of 
the  Greek  dramatists,  the  strophe,  antistrophe, 
&c.,  being  represented  by  the  odes  and  the 
various  kinds  of  troparia  by  which  they  are 
separated.  The  name  canon  is  probably  applied 
to  these  hymns  from  their  being  completed  in 
nine  odes,  nine  being  looked  upon  as  a  perfect 
number  (Zonaras  in  Hymn.:  Exp.:  quoted  by 
Goar).     Others,  however,  derive  the  name  from 
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'ixed  rhythmical  Bjatem  oq  which  they  are 
trucled  i  while  mjrtical  reaaoni  for  the  Dune 
been  ussigned  bj  gome  wril«r>. 
ie  word  canon  ii  applied  in  the  AnneDUD 
C<>aKCtioaofthepulter,which  id  th it  rite 
rided  into  eight  •ectioiu  called  canoiu. 

[H.  J.  HJ 
iNONICAL  BOOKS  {Libri  Canomci,  He- 

).  The  questioQ  of  the  determiiutioa  of  the 
].y,  both  of  the  Old  Bud  the  New  Teatameat, 
leen  already  fully  treated  In  the  DicriONARr 
HE  Bible  ([111.  250  ff.).  The  preeent  article 
es  mainly  tu  the  authoritatire  promulgHtioD 
its  or  catatoguea  of  books  to  be  read,  under 
Dame  of  Scripture,  iu  the  lervjcee  of  the 
-ch.     The  caoon  ot  boolii  to  be  publicly 

is  not  wholly  identical  with  the  caaoa  of 
s  from  which  the  faith  i>  to  be  eetabliehed 
Westcott,  u.,.). 

Athaoaaiiu  (Ep.  Festal,  torn.  i.  pt.  il. 
S2,  ed.  Ben.)  divided  all  the  booka  which 
led  the  title  of  Holy  Scripture  into  three 
ei.  (1.)  Bi3Afa  tartriCJl'tra,  booki  which 
iged  in  the  fullest  lenie  to  the  caooD,  and 

the  itanJardof  the  faith.  (2,)  •Jimyiyw 
<»,  booka  which,  though  not  belonging  in 
itrictest  tense  to  the  canon,  might  be  read 
me  of  dirine  aerrice,  and  recommended  to 

Bfrnnnnera."  (3.) 'Ai-iitpi^a,  spurious  books 
ling    anthority    unde 
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intended  to  give  an  appearance  ot  apoicalir 
■Qthority  to  actually  existing  practices,  and,  Ui( 
substance  of  the  first  sii  hooka  may  be  as  old  u 
the  3rd  c^entury.  In  the  fitly-cerenth  chajJei 
of  the  second  book  (p.  67,  ed.  [lelUeo),  we  hart 


appro. 


t  books  I 


nbetwf 


,e  books  t 


ind  the  books  proper  to  be  read  has  been 
ituated  iu  the  Greek  Church  to  this  day ; 
t  is  the  present  rule  of  the  English  Church, 
h,  in  the  slith  Article,  atler  enumerating 
■ooks  of  the  Hebrew  canon,  proceeds  to  say 


.  (as 


laith)  ll 


imple  of  life 
jf  manners ;  but  yet  doth  it  not  apply  them 
tablish  any  doctrine." 

In  the  Latin  Church  also  at  the  same  period 
tinctiaa  was  drawn  by  some  between  the 
I  of  the  Hebrew  canon  and  the  later  addi- 
Rufinus  {Erpoi.  in  Si/nib.  cc.  37,  38) 
es  the  books  into  three  clasies:  "  Caaonid 

u  fidei  nostrae  assertioDee  consUre  rol'ue- 
;  .  .  .  ermkaiasiici  .  .  .  quo9    legl   quidem 

iriutem  ei  his  fidel  confirmandani ;  .  .  . 
rai  Tero  scrlptnras  apocn/p/uu  nominarnnt, 
in  ecclesiis  le^;!  roluerunt."  Here,  the 
rtiufKiare  eiactly  equimlent  to  the  lirarfi- 
nintra  of  Athanasiua.  Jerome,  in  the  Pro- 
Oaleat'U,  enumerates  the  twenty-two  booki 
•  Hebrew  canon,  and  adds,  "quidqnid  eitra 
»l  inter  apocrypha  ponendum,"  giving  the 
apocri/p/ia  a  wider  meaning  than  that 
led  by  Rulinus,  so  as  to  include  aU  bonks 
ling  l«  be  Scripture  not  found  in  the  He- 
canon.  This  use  of  the  word  Apocrypha, 
h  seems  in  ancient  times  to  have  been  pecu- 
ID  Jerome,  was  ailopted  by  the  English,  and 
■  Reformers  in  the  siiteenth  century,  anii 


I   the 


ith  i 


read  as  Scripture  in  pablic  worship.  The  pu' 
sage  is  as  follows  :  "  Let  the  reader,  standing  in 
the  midst  on  a  raised  apace,  rend  the  Books  nf 
Moses,  and  of  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun,  those  i! 
Judges  sud  of  Kingdoms  (fiairiAeiHr),  those  •>! 
Chronicles  and  the  Return  from  Captivity  [Eira 
and  Kehemiah] ;  in  addition  to  these  tbiHe  of 
Job  and  of  Solomon  and  of  the  tiiteen  Propbrti 
.  .  .  After  this  let  our  Acts  [Acta  of  ApostlK] 
be  read  and  the  Epistles  of  Paul  our  felloa- 
worker,  which  he  enjoineJ  on  the  churrhea  ac- 
cording to  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  lad 
after  these  let  a  deacon  or  presbyter  read  th* 
Gospels  which  we,  Matthew  and  John,  delirerfi 
to  TOO,  and  those  which  Luke  and  Uark,  Fani'i 
iellow-workers,  received  and  left  to  you." 

In  this  caUlogue  (unless  Esther  be  omitl«d) 
the  canon  of  the  Old  Testament  is  exactly  thai 
of  the  Jews.  The  Catholic  £pistles  are  postibl; 
included  under  Ads;  for  In  s  Syrian  versioa, 
which  places  the  Catholic  Epistles  immed islet)' 
after  the  Acts,  at  the  close  of  the  Epistles  fel- 
lows the  colophon,  "The  end  of  the  Acts." 
(Wiseman,  fforcM  Syriacae,  p.  217,  quoted  br 
Westcott,  Bihie  in  Church,  p,  17ii)  as  if  the 
Urm  Acta  included  the  Epistles.  It  is  not  easy 
to  see  on  what  ground  A.  Ritscht  (Att-ialhoL 
Kircht,  p.  329,  note  1)  affirms  the  sentence  re- 
lating to  St.  Paul's  Epistles  to  be  "  plainly  inler- 
poUled."  It  does  not  appear  that  there  is  any 
variation  of  USS.  in  this  pkce. 

The  list  contained  in  the  eighty-fifth  of  the 
Apoatalkal  Canora,  of  the  books  to  be  held  in 
veneration  by  all  clergy  and  laity,  is  no  doubt  <•! 
much  later  date;  but  as  it  is  in  itself  remark- 
able, and  had  a  powerful  ioflnence  on  some  nf 
the  Eastern  Churches,  it  ia  given  in  the  poratlel 
arrangement  opposite.. 

After  the  foundation  of  ConsWntinople  (about 
A.D.  332),  CoDstantine  desired  Eusebius  to  pro- 
vide fifty  splendid  copies  of  the  Scriptures  for  the 
churches  of  his  new  city.  How  he  fuifilW  hi) 
charge  we  cannot  exactly  affirm,  aa  he  give:^  nu 
catalogue  of  the  books  he  included  in  the  collec- 
tion, and  not  one  of  his  copies  is  known  to  exist ; 
probably  the  canon  of  these  books  differed  little, 
If  at  all,  from  that  of  Cyril  and  LaodiceL 

A  calalogae  of  the  books  of  Scripture,  the 
■      *■        itrictly  ecotesiastica: 


which  were  canonized  and  traditional  and  con- 
fidently believed  to  be  divine  (tA  Komtii^n 


il  TapaioBim 


,MrT< 


(  »t7a  tlra, 


B\ia). '  In  the  New  Testament,  thi>  list  i:ivrt 
exactly  the  books  which  we  receive  in  the  or^er 
in  which  they  sUnd  iu  the  oldest  Greek  MSS. 
In  the  Old  Testament,  Barnch  and  the  Letter  are 
added  to  Jeremiah ;  Either  is  placed  among  the 
Apocrypha;  and  the  booka  of  Maccabees  ar* 
omitted  altogether. 
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27» 


Comma  Ajntt,  \jc.  86), 

(Ue4tieD*«  f^tuL 

Apott.  p.  253.) 

Athanasius  (fn.  f)s«(^  {n 
tipp.  ed.  Ben.  L  il.  9«2.) 

Cone.  Laodloenum,  can.  60 

Cone.  Carthagln.  IIL  can.  47. 

(Bruns'a  Canonett  i.  79). 

(Bnins's  tanonet,  i.  133.) 

GfiMsb 

QenesU 

1.  Genesis 

Genesis 

Kxdus 

IfiXOdUB 

3.  Exodus 

Exodus 

LeTlticns 

Leviticus 

3.  Leviticus 

Leviticus 

Hvmbtn 

Numbera 

4.  Numbers 

Numbers               , 

U^tenoomy 

Dettteronomj 

6.  iX'uteronomy 

Deuteronony 

JorhllA 

JoahiiA 

6.  Joshua 

Joshua 

Judgw 

JiidgeB 
Ruth 

7.  Ju(^es  and  Ruth 

Judges 

Ruth 

8.  ]«}(ither 

Ruth 

Kings,  foar 

I.  uui  11.  KinKS 

9.  Laud  II.  Kings 
10.  IIL  and  lY.  Kings 

Books  of  Kings,  four 

Cbrtiiiidts.  two 

m.  and  IV.  Kings 

Books  of  Chronicles,  two 

Ktidraa,  two 

Land  It.  Chronicles 

11.  L  and  IL  Chronicles 

Job 

Lrtber 

L  and  IL  Eadraa 

12.  Land  11.  Ksdras 

The  Psalter  of  David 

pBalnu 

13.  The  160  Psalms 

Books  of  Solomon,  five 

Job 

Proverbs 

14.  ProverlM  of  Sulomon 

Books  of  Prophets,  twelve : 

Td«  Psalter 

Eoclptfiiirtes 

16.  Ecclestastes 

Isaiah 

SdImdoo's  ProverlM 

Sung  of  Songs 

16.  Song  of  Songs 

Jeremiah 

KocfeiouttM 

Job 

17.  Job 

Etekiel 

Si>Dg  of  Songs 

Minor  Prophets,  twelve 

18.  The  Twelve  PropheU 

Daniel 

Book  of  ibe  Tw«lve  Pro- 

Jaaiab 

19.  Isaiah 

Tobit 

pt«ta,ofiie 

Jeremiah,  Banich.  Lamen- 

20. Jeremiah,  Baruch,  I.ia- 

Judith 

laiuh 

tations,  and  the  Letter 

mentation^     a^d     the 

Esther 

Jeremiah 

Kxekiel 

Utter 

Books  of  Endras,  two 

Kz<^iel 

Umiel 

21.  Eiekiel 

Books  of  Maccabees,  two 

Uuiiri 

22.  ])anlel 

F.>r  intnKtion  of  yoath.  Uw 

WksdumufSirach 

0<«i«h.foar: 

GoepclB,  four : 
Matthew 

Gospels,  four: 

Gospels,  four  books 

Matthew 

Matthew 

Acta  of  Apostles,  one 

Mark 

Mark 

Mark 

Epistles  of  Paul  the  AposUe. 

Luke 

Luke 

Luke 

tliirteen 

Juhn 

John 

John 

The  same  to  the  Hebrews, 

KpisUes  of  PftuU  fonrteen 

Acts  of  Apostles 

Acts  of  Apostles 

one 

Peter,  two 

CStholic        Epistles       of 

Catholic  Epistles,  seven : 

Peter  the  AposUe,  two 

Jubn.  three 

AjposUes,  seven : 
Jamee.  one 

James,  one 

Juhn  the  Apustle,  three 

JaQKft,one 

Peter,  two 

Jude  the  Apostle,  one 

JDd^  une 

Peter,  two 

John,  three 

James,  one 

Oroent,  two 

John,  three 

Jude,  one 

ApQiiolical     Gonstltationa, 

Jttdc,  une 

Epistlea  of  PanI,  fourteen : 

The  Apocalypse  of  John, 

(AutrayaO.  eight 

Epiatlo     of     Paul     the 

Romans,  one 

one  book 

Actsufttie  ApoHtlm 

AiKjetle,  fourteen: 
Romans 

Curinthians,  two 

Galatians,  one 

Cbrlntbiana*  two 

Epbesiaiis,  one 

UaUtians 

Iliilippians,  one 

Epheiiians 

Colosaluni^  one 

Philippians 

Thoasalonians,  two 

Coloaslans 

Hebrews,  one 

TheSBalonlans,  two 

Timothy,  two 

Hebrews 

Titua.  one 

Timothy,  t«ro 

I^ilemw,  one 

I'ttua,  one 

Philemon 

• 

The  Apocalypse  of  John 

• 

The  earliest  conciliar  decision  on  the  subject 
of  Canonical  Books  is  that  of  the  provincial 
synod  of  Laodicea,  about  the  year  363.  As  the 
ciDODs  of  this  council  now  stand  in  the  printed 
editions  and  in  most  MSS.,  the  fifty-nicth  canon 
enacts  that  '*  psalms  composed  by  private  per- 
sons sboald  not  be  used  in  churches,  nor  un- 
canonized  {iLKay6ift<rra)  books,  but  only  the  ca- 
nonical books  of  the  New  and  Old  Testament "  ; 
and  the  sixtieth  gives  a  list  of  the  books  which 
aiiould  be  read  [in  churches]  (iaa  Sci  fitfiMu 
^vftyvii<rKt<r9ai),  But  this  list  is  unques- 
tionably a  later  addition ;  it  is  not  found  in  the 
l«$t  Greek  MSS.,  in  ancient  Syriac  versions,  in 
one  of  the  two  complete  Latin  versions,  nor  in 
the  oldest  digests  of  ecclesiastical  canons  (see 
Weiitcott,  Ouwn  of  N,  T.  pp.  500  ff.).  Yet  it  is 
probably  a  very-  early  gloss,  being  in  fact  iden- 
tical (excepting  in  the  addition  to  Jeremiah  of 
Baruch  and  the  Letter,  in  the  place  occupied  by 
Esther  and  Job,  and  in  the  omission  of  the  Apo- 
calypse) with  the  list  given  by  Cyril  of  Jeru- 
i>alem  about  AJ>.  350  {fiaUch.  Mysi,  tv.  33  [al. 


22] ),  a  list  which  he  distinctly  describes  as  the 
canon  of  ecclesiastical  books,  desiring  his  cate- 
chumens not  to  read  other  books  than  those 
which  were  read  in  the  churches. 

In  the  Latin  Church,  as  we  have  seen,  a  dis- 
tinction was  drawn  by  Rufinus  and  Jerome 
between  the  books  of  the  Hebrew  canon  and  the 
later  additions;  bat  the  distinction  drawn  by 
these  learned  and  able  doctors  was  not  generally 
received  in  the  Latin  Church.  The  old  Latin 
translation  was  made  from  the  LXX.  and  gave 
no  indication  that  the  different  books  were  not 
all  of  the  same  authority ;  and  when  this  had 
obtained  general  currency,  the  great  leaders  of 
the  Latin  Church  were  unwilling  to  draw  dis- 
tinctions which  would  shake  the  received  tra- 
dition. Hence  Ambrose  and  Augustine,  with 
the  great  mass  of  later  writers,  cite  all  the 
books  in  question  alike  as  Scripture,  and  Au- 
gustine (de  Dqct.  Christ,  ii.  8)  gives  a  list  of 
the  books  of  which  "  the  whole  canon  of  the 
Scriptures  '*  consists,  without  making  any  clear 
distinction  between  the  apocryphal  and  the  other 
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The  ecci«[utical  canon  of  the  Latin 
u  JQ  fact  from  the  dat«  of  the  Rnt  Latin 
n  includHl  whet  we  call  the  Apocrjphil 
ough  WB  not  unfrequcntly  meet  with 
u  which  show  that  the  Latin  Fathera 
■cioDi  that  the  books  of  their  canon 
iict  of  vtry  diSerent  degreea  of  aatho- 
egory  the  Great,  for  instance,  speaks  of 
of  Maccabeea  a<  not  belonging,  in  the 

thiid  CoDDcil  of  Carthage,  at  which 
itlne  was  present,  and  at  wbich  his  in- 
to donbt  preddmioated,  a  decree  was 
lich  determined  the  list  of  canonical 
9.  The  fortj-iereuth  canon  (Uruna's 
.133)begi      ■■  •    ■      ■ 


•nical  i 


.Tiptu 


hnrch  u  Holy  Scripti 
n  Scripluratum),"  and  a  list  of  cano- 
binp  follows,  in  which  the  Apocryphal 
t  mingled  with  thoae  «r  the  Hebrew 
ithout  distinction.  Some  of  the  MSS. 
Dinit  the  two  books  of  Maccabees.    The 


[of  Rome],  or  other  bishops  of  those 
coDlirming  that  canon,  Ibat  we  have 
rom  our  fathers  these  books  to  be  read 

to  twenty-seven  ;  let  the  churches 
!  sea  [i.e.  lt.-ilian]  be  consulted  about 

be  PaMioQi  of  Martyrs  on  their  anni- 

nfirmation  of  Rome  was  probably  ch- 
ild this  cfiQoQ  of  Carthage,  though  of 
ilf  binding  lu  its  proper  force  on  the 
of  1  particular  province,  became  the 
cclesiiutical  rule  of  the  West.  "Usage 
all  the  books  of  the  enlarged  canon 
moregenersUyi  '  ■      - 


n  kept  a 


e  distil 


r  canon  and  the  Apocrypha 
d  been  drawn  hy  Jerome  "  (Westcott, 
•Ji'irch,  p.  ISO). 

iwstolicnl,  Laodicean,  and  Cnrthagioiau 
ere  all  confirmed  by  the  second  canon 
liniaeitine  Council,  a.d.  692  (Bruns'a 
,  3B),  DO  regard  being  had  to  their 


r  the 


le  lists,  the  first  and  second  books  of 
of  coarse  those  which  we  call  the  Snl 
id  books  of  Samuel,  and  the  third  and 
loki  of  Kings  those  which  we  call  the 
lecoDd  books  of  Kings.  It  is  not  alwaya 
f  with  certainlT  what  is  intended  by  the 
lecond  books  of  tidnu.  In  the  Vatican 
ndrian  MSS.  of  the  LXX.,  "  1.  Esdras  "  is 
yphal  book  which  we  call  the  &nt  book 
while  "  11,  tjtdras  "  ii  composed  of  the 
Eira  and  Nehemiah  (Westcott,  Bible  in 
p.  303  a.).  In  the  Vulgate,  "  1.  Esdraa  " 
lonical  book  of  £zra,  and  "U.  Ksdms" 
ical  book  Nehemiah.  Jerome  in  the  i>n>- 
nilui  mentions  only  one  Eidras,  which 
the  Greeks  and  Latins  divided  into  two 
lese  two  books  were,  as  appears  from 
',  ia  Eadram  and  the  Ep.  ad  Faiiliaam 


CANONICAL  BOOKS 

(c.  16)  the  canonical  hooks  of  Eira  and  Kehc 
miah.  A  letter  of  Pope  Innocent  L  to  Eunpe- 
rius,  bishop  orTouloose  (a.d.  405)  coatwu  a  liit 
(given  by  Kirchhofcr,  QufUensammiuig,  p,  &1) 
identical  in  cooteDta  with  that  of  the  Council  oi 
Carthage,  but  diSering  in  the  arrangement  of  Ibr 
books.  There  is  aUo  a  papal  list  attributed  to 
Gelasliu  {Pope  A.D.  192^96)  and  another  to  Unr- 
misdas  (514-52.1).  But  none  of  these  lists  ire 
free  fVoln  suspicion.  They  were  unknown  in  flit 
middle  of  the  6th  century  to  Casiiodoruj.  wlit 
collected  the  liata  of  canonical  books  cnrrent  in 
his  time,  and  still  later  to  Isidore  of  Setillr; 
and  different  copies  of  the  Qelasian  list  vary  is 
such  a  way  as  to  suggest  that  they  were  nut  all 
derived  from  the  same  original.  The  letler  at 
Innocent  is  found  in  the  collection  of  DecrelsU 
attributed  to  Dionysius  tilguus,  but  that  <ul- 
lection,  as  is  well  known,  contains  matter  of  i 
much  later  date  than  that  of  its  supposed  com- 
pilation (about  500>  It  is  not,  in  fact,  until 
the  8th  century  that  we  have  distinct  erideo" 
of  its  existence,  when  it  Ibrmed  part  of  the  Cnii 
sent  to  Charietnngne  in  the  venr  774  by  Pupe 
HadHan  I.  Tbe  list  of  canonical  books  in  tK< 
decree  of  Gelatins  does  not  distinctly  appear  till 
about  the  lUth  century.  Both  lists  simply  re- 
peat the  Canon  ofOirthage  (Weatcott,  Biblt  n 
Church,  194  S.y  It  is  a  remarkable  instance  of 
the  rapid  victory  of  usage  over  echolarship,  that 
in  the  Codei  Amiatinus  (written  about  541)  of 
Jerome's  Vulgate,  the  books  of  the  Apoorpba 
are  miied  with  those  of  the  Hebrew  csidii, 
against  tbe  eipvess  judgment  of  Jerome  himsilC 
Hut  indications  are  not  wanting,  that  the  ijner^ 
tion  of  the  value  and  authority  of  certain  works 
was  regarded  in  the  Latin  Church  as  distinct 
from  that  of  ecclesiastical  use. 

The  determmation  of  the  caooD  in  Spab  was 
a  matter  of  nnusual  importance.  The  Trb.- 
cillianists  during  the  5tb  century  introdaced  a 
multitude  of  apocryphal  writinga,  which  it  was 
one  of  the  chief  cares  of  the  orthodoi  bishops 
to  destroy.  The  Arian  Goths  probably  rejicteJ 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  and  tbe  ApocalypM, 
as  well  as  tbe  Apocrypha  of  the  Old  Testamenl. 
On   their  conversion,  they  bound  themselves  m 

crees  of  the  see  of  Rome,  Isidore  of  Sevillf 
(tC36)  followe  Augustine  aipressly  in  desiiofc- 
with  the  Old  Testament  Apocrypha,  and  reckons 
among  "  Canonical  Scriptures '  books  which  the 
Hebrews  do  not  receive  (see  Or^iaet,  Ti.  i.)  In 
the  list  which  he  gives  (Kiichfaofer'i  QwUch- 
mmmlung.  p.  &05),  the  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment are  enumerated  euctly  at  in  the  English 
canon,  eicept  that  Job  and  Esther  are  plii-ed 
Bller  Solomon's  Song.     After  Malachi,  be  adds. 

Tobias  et  Uachnhaeoram  Libri  quibns  sue- 
taribns  scripti  sunt  minime  conitat."  Eccle- 
siasticus,  Wisdom,  and  the  apocryphal  looks 
of  Esdras,  do  net  seem  to  be  meutioned  at  all. 
In  the  New  Testament,  nfler  the  Gospels  and 
Acts,  he  proceeds,  "Pauli  Epistol.  liv,  ni;vcm 
ecclesiis,  reliquae  discipulis  scriptae.  Ad  lit- 
braeos  a  plerisque  Latinis  ejus  esse  dubitstur, 
propter  dissonantiara  sermonis  ;  enndem  aiii  Dar- 
nabne,  alii  dementi  adacribunt.  Jacubi,  Petri  ii., 
Catb,  Judae  et  Jobannis.  Juhannis  Apacaly|«i>> 
Cae (era  Apocrypha."  He  seems  thereforelobavo 
acknowledged  only  one  epistle  of  St,  John. 
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The  code  which  Charlemagne  gare  at  Aix  for 
the  goTernment  of  the  Church  was  founded  apon 
that  which  he  receired  from  Pope  Hadrian  as 
awotioaed  above.  In  this  it  was  enjoined  that 
<*the  Canonical  Books  onljr  be  read  in  the 
Chorch  f  but  it  does  not  appear  that  any  defi- 
nite list  was  given,  though  in  the  printed  editions 
the  list  of  iModicea  was  appended.  Alcuin,  the 
well-known  English  scholar  (t804>,  Charle- 
magie's  chief  literarr  adviser,  was  commissioned 
towards  the  close  of  his  life  to  undertake  a  revi- 
sioa  of  the  Latin  Bible  for  public  use.  He  re- 
stored in  a  great  measure  Jerome's  text  in  those 
books  which  Jerome  had  translated,  but  did  not 
separate  the  Apocrypha.  Several  MSS.  remain 
which  claim  to  be  derived  from  Alcuin's  revi- 
sioD.  One  of  the  finest  of  these,  known  as 
** Charlemagne's  Bible,"  is  in  the  British  Museum. 
A  peculiarity  of  this  copy  is,  that  it  contains  the 
apocryphal  Letter  to  the  Laodiceans  as  a  fifteenth 
Epistle  of  St.  Paul  [C] 

CANONICAL  HOURS.  [Hours  or 
Prayer.] 

CANONICI.  The  canonical  clergy  have 
occupied  an  intermediate  position  between  the 
monks  and  the  secular  clergy.  As  living  to- 
(>;ether  under  a  rule  of  their  own  they  were 
ufteo  regarded  popularly  as  a  species  of  monks ; 
while,  inasmuch  as  their  rule  was  less  strict, 
aoJ  their  seclusion  frum  the  world  less  complete, 
they  were  sometimes,  from  a  monastic  point  of 
rif  w,  classed  even  with  the  laity,  as  distinguished 
tVom  those  who  were  '*  religious."  Thus  the 
colleges  of  the  **  canonic! "  were  sometimes  called 
^' Riooasteria "  (Hospin.  J)e  Monach.  iii.  vi.  p. 
72  b.) ;  while  Dudo  (^De  Act.  Norman,  iii.  v.) 
broadly  dividing  Christians  into  ** regular"  or 
^contemplative,"  and  ** secular"  or  practical 
places  ^  canonici "  among  the  **  secular  "  (Du 
Cauge,  Gloss.  Latinit.  s.  voce).  The  canonici  did 
not  fully  assume  this  quasi-monastic  character 
till  the  8th  century.  The  theory  which  would 
tnice  them  back  as  a  monastic  order  to  St. 
Auf^ustine,  and  which  ascribes  to  him  the 
Augostinian  Rule  scarcely  needs  refutation 
(Uo9pin.  De  Monach.  iii.  vi.  p.  71  b. ;  Bingh. 
Oii/ui.  Eccks.  vii.  ii.  §  9). 

The  "  canonici "  were  at  first  the  clergy  and 
other  officials  attached  to  the  church,  and  were 
u  ciiled  either  as  bound  by  canons  (v.  Du  Cange, 
s.  t.\  or  more  probably  as  enrolled  on  the  list  of 
ecclesiastical  officers,  Kavitv,  matricula,  albus, 
tabula  (Socr.  //.  E.  i.  17 ;  Theod.  Lect.  H.  E.  i. 
p.  553;  Cijnc.  Ckaloed,  451  A.O.  c  2;  Vales,  ad 
.Vr.  H.  £•.  V.  19;  Bingh.  i.  v.  §  10).  Du 
Can^e  explains  the  word  by  the  **  canon  "  tnrop- 
TvA^ ;  a  certain  proportion  (one-foui'th)  of  the 
alms  of  the  faithful  set  apart  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  clergy  and  other  officers  of  the 
church  (fioncc,  Agath.  506  A.D.  c.  36 ;  AureL  iii. 
5o8  A.D.  c.  11 ;  Narbw.  589  A.D.  cc.  10,  12). 
Another,  but  most  improbable  derivation  is 
from  KotpmvtKol  (Du  Cahge,  8.  v.).  A  passage 
16  cited  by  Du  Cange  from  the  life  of  Antony 
attributed  to  Augustine — irlfut  rhv  Kav6va — ^to 
show  that  the  word  was  equivalent  to  "  clerus." 
Hut  "  canonici "  was  at  first  a  more  compre- 
hen<riv€  word  than  *'  clerus,"  embracing  all  who 
heU  ecclesiastical  oflSces,  as  readers,  singers, 
porters,  Ac  (Thomass.  Vet.  et  Nov.  Discipi,  I.  ii. 
M;  Bingh.  L  V.  §  10). 


Some  bishops  even  before  the  5th  century,  for 
instance  £usebiu8  of  Vercellae,  Ambrose  of 
Milan,  the  great  Augustine,  and  Martin  of  Tours, 
set  an  example  of  monastic  austerity  to  the 
clergy  domiciled  with  them,  which  became  widely 
popular  (Concc.  Tokt.  ii.  a.d.  531,  c.  1 ;  Ttiron, 
ii.  A.D.  567,  c.  1 2).  Gelasius  I.  At  the  close  of  the 
5th  century  founded  an  establishment  of  **  ca- 
nonici regulares"  at  Rome  in  the  Lateran 
(Hospin.  in.  vi.  p.  72  b.;  Bingh.  VII.  ii.  §  9). 
In  531  A.D.  the  2nd  Council  of  Toledo  speaks  of 
schools  conducted  by  the  *' canonici"  wherein 
the  scholars  lived  **  in  domo  ecclesiae  sub  £pi- 
scopi  praesentiA  "  (cc.  1,  2) ;  and,  before  the  end 
of  the  same  century,  the  3rd  Council  of  Toledo 
orders  the  Scriptures  to  be  read  aloud  in  the 
refectory  of  the  priests,  **  saceixlotali  convivio  " 
(c.  7).  A  similar  phrase,  **  mensa  canonica,"  is 
quoted  by  Du  Cange  from  Gregory  of  Tours 
{Hist.  X.  ad  fin.)  in  reference  to  the  *'  canonici " 
established  by  Baudinus,  archbishop  of  Tours,  in 
the  6th  century,  and  from  a  charter  granted  by 
ChilpeVic  in  580  a.d.  (Miraei  Diplfjm.  Belg,  IL 
1310,  ap.  Du  C!ange,  s.  v.).  In  the  3rd  Council  of 
Orleans,  a.d.  538,  the  *'  canonici  "  are  forbidden 
secular  business  (Cone,  AureL  III.  c.  11).  Th% 
college  in  which  the  canons  resided,  or  rather 
the  church  to  which  the  college  was  attached,  is 
styled  ** canonica"  in  a  charter  724  a.d.  {Chart, 
Langob.  Brunett.  p.  470,  ap.  Du  Cange,  a.  v.). 

Bishops,  especially  for  missions,  were  fre- 
quently chosen  out  of  the  monasteries ;  and  these 
naturally  surrounded  themselves  with  monks. 
In  the  words  of  Montalembert  many  a  bishopric 
was  **  cradled  "  in  a  monastery.  Thus  in  Armo- 
rica  *'  the  principal  communities  formed  by  the 
monastic  missionaries  (from  Britain  in  the  5th 
ceutury)  were  soon  transformed  into  bishoprics." 
{Monks  of  the  West,  IL  273.)  In  countries 
which  owed  their  Christianity  to  monks,  the 
monastery  and  the  cathedral  rose  side  by  side, 
or  under  one  roof.  But  cathedral-monas- 
teries are,  strictly  speaking,  almost  peculiar 
to  England  (Stubbs,  Introd.  to  Epp,  6antuar, 
xxi.);  for,  while  elsewhere,  fur  the  most  part, 
either  the  cathedral  or  the  monastery  ousted 
the  other,  in  England  many  of  the  cathedrals 
retained  their  monastic,  more  exactly  their 
quasi-monastic  character  till  the  Reformation. 
Usually  it  was  the  mother-church,  as  Canterbury 
or  Lindisfarne,  which  thus  adhered  to  its  original 
institution,  while  the  new  cathedrals  for  the 
sub-divided  diocese  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
non-monastic  clergy  (Stubbs,  v.  sup,  xxii.).  In 
either  case,  as  at  Worcester,  the  cathedral  clergy 
jnrere  the  parochial  clergy  of  the  city  (Stubbs,  The 
Cathedr.  of  Worcester  in  the  Sth  Century^  Com<* 
munic.  to  the  Historic.  SecL  of  the  Instit.  July, 
1862).  The  result  of  this  combination  on  the 
clergy  generally,  and  on  the  monks,  was  twofold. 
On  the  one  hand  the  clergy  became,  in  the  first 
instance,  more  monastic;  on  the  other,  a  some- 
what more  secular  tone  was  given  for  a  time 
to  the  monasteries.  But^  as  these  cathedral- 
monasteries  came  to  lose  their  missionary  cha- 
racter, other  monastenes  arose,  by  a  reaction 
of  sentiment,  of  a  less  secular  and  of  a  more 
ascetic  kind  ;  e.  g,  in  England,  Crowland,  and 
Evesham,  in  contrast  to  Peterborough  and  Wor- 
cester (Stubbs,  V,  sup.).  By  the  Council  of 
Clovcshu,  A.D.  747,  all  monasteries  proper  in 
England  were  placed  under  the  Benedictine  rule ; 
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I  deliiied  of  th«  chap- 

(Con     "       ■        "■ 
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=.  24 ; 


8.  Bened.  c  58 ;  cf.  Mabill.  AA.  0. 

ChrodcgKDg,  or  ChrodofWDg,  CDUiin  oC 
ud  archbliliDp  of  Hcti,  in  Itit  litter  jmrt 
Ith  centurT,  vu  Tirtiully  tbe  fouodor  of 
id "  M  '«  Hmi-moDutic  order,  E/ 
ig  ntrict  obedience  to  the  Rule  and  tbo 
r  fae  tightened  the  inthorit]-  of  the 
orer  the  clergr  of  hit  otbednj  {Stg. 
r.  (p.  Lsbb.  Cane.  vii.  1445).  Bat, 
retuniog  the  manutlo  obligatioai  of 
•oce"  and  of  " chutitf,"  be  nlued  that 
rty.     Hit  "caBonici"were,  like  monkn,  to 

comman  doimitorj  uid  a  common  refec- 
leg.  Chrod.  c.  3  ;  Cone.  Mogwit.  B13  A  i>. 

Like  monki  they  were  to  reside  within 
i«ter;  »nd  egrew,  eicept  bj  the  porter's 
T,  wu  itrictlf  forbiddcD  ((^nc  Aipiugr, 
>.  cc.  117,  144>  But  Ibey  were  iillowed 
itereit  ia  private  property ;  ■  thongfa  after 
t  wu  to  rerert  to  the  church  lo  which 
longed  ;  uid,  which  i>  eipeciallj  cnrloDi, 
ere  not  to  forfeit  their  property,  eien  for 
Bud  misdenieiBaun  entailing  otherwiie 
penance.     {Stg.  Chrod.  cc   il,  312;    cf. 

f:pp.  Cantuar.  Introd.  iii».)  Thra  the 
ne  of  the  cloister  wu  rendered  more 
U  to  the  clergy;  while  a  broad  line  of 
atiun  wa>  drawn  between  them  and  monks 
lft^iuit.cc.9, 10;C(mc.  TWvn.  111.  c.  25). 
ere  not  to  wear  the  moDk'a  cowl  (_Seg, 
c  b3,  interpolated  from  Cone.  Aqiiiinr, 
t.      The    euential    diScrence   between 


ii.),  bodiet  of  •emiar  clerki. 
:  of  ■' 


Qici"  and    an  abbey- 
13  been  well  ekprened 


>r  the  I 


Cantvar. 

nth  the  c 

had  supplanted  mooks  in  manv  parti  of  Engisbd ; 
■-  '  'hey  soon  lost  the  ground  which  thej'  hiil 
i.  Partly,  perhaps,  from  the  popnIaritT  cf 
9  with  the  laity  in  Englapd,  as  the  karbingrn 
ristianity,  end  u  intimately  connected  wilk 
the  history  of  (he  nation,  partly  from  the  repug- 
nance of  the  clergy  to  asceticism,  the  '■Lotbs- 
ringiau  "  rule  neier  took  root  here' (Freemin, 
I.  tip.,  II.  85).  According  to  William  of  MaJuiei- 
bnrj  (Stubbe,  I)e   Invent.  Cnic.    Intr.   ii.>,  it 

made  to  introduce  it  in  the   Legatine    CoDsnl 
of  786,    which   probably  went  no    farther    ii 


-ethe, 


.e  ofse 


.hedral,  but  the  abbey-chuKh  for  the 
il  want!  of  the  recluses  happening  to 
bere  (treeman,  Sorman  Conquest,  ii.  443). 
degauff^B  institution  was  eagerly  adopted 

far-seeing  Karl,  in  his  reformation  of 
stical  abuses;  tudeed  he  wished  to  force 
le  clergy  generally  (Robertson's  Ch.  Hitl. 
y.  He  Didered  the  "canonici"  to  live 
ice,"  and  to  obey  their  biabop  at  abbat ; 
ir  enactment  was  made  at  the  Councils  of 
,  7H8  A..D.  and  of  Menti,  S13  A.P.  (Cone. 
■.  CO.  27,  29 ;  Cunc.  Mogaal.  e.  B  ;  cf.  Du 
I.  c;  Hospin.  mi.  154;  RobertMn't  CA. 
.  198).  It  waa  evidently  the  great  legia- 
Dtentian  to  make  these  colleges  of  canoDi 
lenlnl  fur  education  (Cone.  CahiU.  813 
3;  Alteser.  Aaxtkim.  JL  1>  Thus  one 
principal  canons  waa  the  "  Scholaiticui " 
muter,  or  more  piojierly,  chancellor, 
D,  A'ormnn  Con^tt,  II.  443),  and  the 
ga  were  arranged  mainly  to  be  unod  as 
(Hospin.  p.  153-6). 

rule  of  Chrodegang  ia  its  integrity. was 
red.     By  (be  middle  of  the  9th  century 

in  force  in  most  cathedrals  of  Krancv. 
iy.  Italy,  and,  more  partially,  in  Lnglnud 
:soii'(  Ch.  Hist.  II.  200).  But,  though 
even  than  that  mildestofmonaaticrulea — 
ledictine^it  was  too  severe  to  be  generally 
d   by  the  clergy,  especially  in  Englon ' 

Blh   century  {RobeltJon,    II.    209),    o 

bv  the   end   of  the  »th  (.StublK,  £;^>. 


:alar  abbots  iaio 
deana  "  (Stubbs,  d.  wup.  i. ;  Cone.  CilcytM.  c  4.) 
By  1050  I.D.  it  wu  nearly  obsolete  in  toglUKl 
(Stubbo,  D.  np.  il.).  Celibacy  KCms  to  have 
farmed  no  integral  part  of  the  plan  in  Iba 
foundation  of  Waltham.  (Freeman,  s.  s«p.  U. 
443;  Stubbs,  Ds  /no.  Crw.  lil.) 

Even  where  it  had  been  at  Brst  in  vogue  the 
Rule  of  Chrodegang  wu  soon  related ;  nor  were 
the  efforta  of  Adalbero,  Willigia,  and  othen, 
eflectoal  to  restore  i(  (Rober(soa'a   Ch.   Hat. 
II.  477).     The  "  canonici  "  became,  firat,  a  com- 
munity dwelling  together  under  the  headahip  of 
the  bishop,  but  not  of  necessity  under  the  unie 
roof  with    him;    neit,   an   "acephalous"  com- 
ity,— a  taxitv  which  had  been  specially  coa- 
led by  the  Council  of  Aachen,  already  men- 
tioned (c  JOl) — and,  gradually,  inatead  of  repre- 
iBg  the  clergy  of  the  diooeee  Ihey  developnl 
a  distinct,  and,  aometimes,  antagonistic  boiiv 
«rt9on,  II.  4T6).     At  their  wealth  and  in- 
ice  increased  they  claimed  a  share  in  Ihe 
mment  of  the  diocese  (Robertson,  II.  4<il). 
TrithemiuB  speaks  of  the  "  Canonici  TrevireUB  " 
e  close  of  the  10th  century,u  both  in  name 

inian  proteata  against  the  very  eipreatioa 
onici  seculares,"'  u  a  conlradlctioi  in 
s,  like  "  regularet  irregolaret."  (Hospinian, 
0.  p.  73.) 

e    "Canons    Regular    of    St.    Angnatine.'^ 

led  by  Ires  of  Chartrcs  and  others,  in  Ike 

century,  may  be  regarded  u  resulting  from 

the  failure  of  the  attempU  to  foroe  the  cuiuninl 

ne  cathedral  and  coUegiit; 

churches  (Robertson's  CA.  //«.  II.  708).     Thfrf 

dilTered  but  slightly  from  the  mools 

and,  unlike  the  "  canonici "  of  older  date,  rewBi- 
bled  the  monki  in  the  renunciation  of  privaie 
property,  Thii  order  wu  introduced  into  Eng- 
land very  early  in  the  12th  century  by  Adelwilil. 
confessor  of  Henry  Isl,  bnt  some  assign  on  fxrhu 
date.  At  the  Reformation  there  were,  according 
to  Hoapinian  (p.  73^  more  than  8000  "  coeaobis 
canonicornm  "  in  Europe  ;  the  number  declined 
greatly  afterwards.  The  various  mediaeval  sub- 
divisions of  "  cinonici,"  enumerated  by  Du  Caap 
(j,  r.)  do  not  fall  within  our  present  ocope.  (Sw 
also  Thomossini,  Vetut  et  A'ooa  Diieipima,  I.  iii. 


«e  aemlMTsnIw,  ftmi'McoUr 
en  uDcongtDLil  to  Ilk*  bmlbk 
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ec.  7-12;  III.  ii.  c.  27 ;  Bibiiotheque  Sacr^s^  par 
Richard  et  Girardin,  «.  v.  Par.  1822 ;  Martignj, 
Didionaaire  des  Antiqt»iWa  Chr^iennea,  Par. 
1865X 

Gmomioae  in  the  primitive  church  were  devout 
women,  taking  charge  of  funerals  and  other 
works  of  charity  (Socr.  H,  E.  i.  17 ;  Soz.  H,  E. 
Tiii.  23,  cf.  Justin.  Notell,  cc.  43, 59,  ap.  Menai-di 
Cvmm.  in  8.  Benad,  Anion,  Cone,  Beg,  c.  68). 
Thoogh  not  originally  bound  by  a  vow,  nor 
compelled  to  live  in  a  community  (Bingh.  Orig, 
KccL  SiL  IT.  §  1 :  but  cf.  PeUicda  Eod,  Christ, 
PoiU.  I.  iii.  3, 1  IX  they  lived  apart  from  men, 
«ad  had  a  special  part  of  the  church  reserved  for 
th«m  in  the  public  services  (Du  Cange,  a.  o.).  In 
th«  8th  century  the  "  canonicae,"  **  canonissae," 
or  "  csnonichissae,"  lived  together  after  the 
Msmple  of  the  '*  canonici,"  being  like  them 
attached  to  particular  churches  (Pellic  I.  iii.  4, 
§  1).  They  are  distinguished  from  nuns  {Cone, 
francof.  794  A.D.  cc  46,  47);  but,  like  nuns 
were  strictly  debarred  from  the  society  of  men 
(Cose.  AqtUsgr.  816  A.D.  c  20 ;  cf.  Cone.  CabiU, 
813  A,D.  c  53).  They  were  to  occupy  them- 
mItcs  specially,  like  the  **  canonici ''  in  education 
(CofkT.  Francof,  c  40;  Cone,  Aquiagr.  c.  22> 
See  farther  Magdeh,  CaUur,  viii.  6.  The  **  do- 
micellae  "  or  secular  canonesses  are  of  later  date 
(Da  Omge,  8,  v.).  (See  also  Thomass.  Vet,  et 
Aor.  Disci/)/.  I.  iii.  cc  43,  51,  63;  Alteserrae 
Atcetkon.  III.  3.)  [I.  G.  S.] 

CANONISTAE.    [Canon  Law.] 

CANONIZATION  is  defined  by  Ferraris 
(sub  roc  Veneratio  Sanctorum)  to  be  a  ^*  public 
jud^ent  and  express  definition  of  the  Apostolic 
See  respecting  the  sanctity  and  glory  of  one, 
who  is  thereupon  solemnly  added  to  the  roll  of 
the  wiints,  and  set  forth  for  the  public  veneration 
of  the  whole  Church  militant,  and  the  honours 
due  to  saints  decreed  to  him."  And  it  is  distin- 
guished by  him  from  Beatification,  which  means, 
according  to  the  same  authority,  a  like  "  lawful 
gi^nt  by  the  pqpe  to  a  particular  kingdom,  pro- 
vince, religious  body,  or  place,  to  venerate  and  in- 
voke, in  the  mass  and  by  exposition  of  relics,"  &c., 
Mme  particular  person,  deceased.  Both,  in  this 
wQse,  date  subsequently  to  the  period  of  which 
the  present  work  treats,  the  first  formal  canoni- 
zatioQ  by  a  pope  being  said  to  be  either  that  of 
St.  Suibert  by  Pope  Leo  111.  A.D,  804,  at  the  re- 
quest of  Charlemague  (Ferraris,  as  above),  or 
(which  however  depends  on  a  letter  said  to  be  a 
furgery)  that  of  Udalric,  bishop  of  Augsburg,  by 
diploma  of  Pope  John  XV.  A.D.  993  (Mabill. 
AlU.  SS.  Ben,  Saec.  V,  Bref,  §  101 ;  Gibbings, 
I'melect,  on  the  Diptychs,  p.  33,  Dubl.  1864> 
Bat  canonization  in  some  sense  (  =  inserting  in  the 
(^inoD  of  the  Mass)  is  the  outgrowth  of  a  practice 
of  very  early  date  (being  alluded  to  by  Tertullian, 
l>e  Cor.  iii.,  and,  earlier  still,  in  the  Martyr,  Poly- 
carp,  xviii.,  ap.  Euseb.  H.  E,  iv.  15),  viz.  that  of 
reciting  at  a  certain  part  of  the  Eucharistic  service 
the  names  (among  others)  of  deceased  saints  and 
martyrs  [DiPTYCiis] ;  not  for  invocation  (*'  non 
iavocantur,"  St.  Aug.  De  Civ.  Dei,  xxii.  10),  but 
**  in  memory  of  those  who  have  finished  their 
couTHe,  and  for  the  exercising  and  preparation  of 
those  who  have  yet  to  walk  in  their  steps" 
{Mart.  S,  Polycy.  The  authority  by  which  a 
name  was  inserted  in  this  list — the  saint  being 
then  said  to  be  '^  vindicatus  "  (Optat.  De  Schism. 
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Donat,  i.  16) — was,  until  at  least  the  10th  cen- 
tury, that  of  the  bishop,  with  (no  doubt)  the  con* 
sent  of  his  clergy  and  people,  and,  as  time  went  on, 
of  the  synod  and  metropolitan,  and  according  to 
Mabillon  {Praef.  in  Actt,  SS.  Bened,  p.  412),  of  the 
emperor  or  king.  But  the  consent  of  the  last 
named  could  only  have  been  asked  or  given  in 
cases  of  political  importance,  real  or  supposed. 
The  last  case  of  canonization  by  a  metropolitan  is 
said  to  have  been  that  of  St.  Gaultier,  or  Gaucher, 
abbat  of  Pontoue,  by  the  Archbishop  of  Rouen, 
A.D.  1153  (Gibbings,  as  above).  And  a  decree  of 
Pope  Alexander  III.  A.D.  1170,  gave  the  preix)- 
gative  to  the  pope  thenceforth,  so  far  as  the 
Western  Church  was  concerned  [Calendar; 
Mabtyboix)OY;  Menoloqy];  who  proceeded 
(ace  to  Ferraris)  in  two  ways,  either  by  formally 
sanctioning  local  or  other  saints,  who  had  long 
before  been  canonized  in  effect  by  common  con- 
sent, or  by  initiating  the  process  himself  in  new 
cases.  '*  Canonizare "  is  also  used  to  signify 
simply  to  "approve,"  or  to  '* appoint  to  a  ca- 
nonry,"  or  to  enrol  in  the  "canon  "  of  the  clergy, 
or  to  make  a  canon  in  a  Council.  (Salig.  De 
Diptychis;  Du  Cange;  Suicer;  Ferraris,  Prompt 
Biblioth,)  [A.  W.  H.] 

CANOPY.  The  fixed  solid  canopy,  or  ciborium, 
over  the  altar,  has  already  been  described  under 
Altar,  p.  65.  It  has  been  supposed,  however, 
that  the  altar  was  sometimes  anciently  covered 
with  a  canopy  of  a  lighter  kind,  as  of  silk.  In 
the  will  of  Abbot  Aredius  (in  the  Works  of 
Gregory  of  Tours,  p.  1313,  ed.  Rninart),  who 
died  A.D.  591,  we  find,  among  other  things 
declared  necessary  for  a  church,  '*  cooperturios 
holosericos  tres ;  calices  argenteos  quatuor  •  .  . 
item  cooperturium  lineum  .  .  ."  These  silken 
coverings  Binterim  {DenkwOrd,  vii.  3,  353) 
believes  to  be  not  altar-cloths,  but  canopies, 
while  the  "  cooperturius  linens  "  is  an  altar-cloth, 
distinct  from  the  corporal.  Gregory  of  Tours 
also,  a  contemporary  of  Aredius,  describing  a 
dream  or  vision,  says,  "  cum  jam  altarium  cum 
oblationibus  pailio  serico  coopertnm  esset,"  Gunt- 
chramn  entered  {Hist.  Franc,  vii.  22,  p.  347,  ed. 
Ruinart).  Here  again  Binterim  (u.  s.)  supposes 
that  a  canopy  is  intended,  insisting  on  the  words 
of  Optatus  {De  Schism.  Donat.  vi.  1,  p.  92),  that 
it  was  a  matter  of  notoriety  that  the  boards 
of  the  altar  were  covered  with  linen.  The 
words  of  Optatus,  however,  written  of  the 
African  church  in  the  4th  century,  have  but 
little  application  to  Gallican  customs  at  the  end 
of  the  6th,  nor  are  they  in  fact  contradictory 
to  the  words  of  Gregory ;  for  the  altar  may  have 
been  first  covered  with  linen,  and  the  oblations 
upon  it  afterwards  covered  with  a  silken  veil. 
This  was  probably  the  case ;  for  a  word  derived 
from  '  cooperire'  would  naturally  refer  to  covering 
up  closely,  rather  than  to  shading  as  a  canopy 
does.  Compare  Altar-cloths,  p.  69.  There 
can  be  little  dotfbt  that  Mabillon  and  Ruinart 
are  right  in  explaining  the  word  cooperturiw  of 
an  altar-covering  or  Veil.  The  "  cooperturius 
Sarmaticus,"  which  Gregory  rejected  {De  Vitia 
Patrum,  p.  8, 1195),  seems  to  have  been  intended 
for  a  similar  use. 

The  custom  of  carrying  a  canopy  over  the 
pope  in  certain  processions  does  not  seem  to  be 
mentioned  earlier  than  the  12th  century  (see 
Ordo  Bomanus  XL  17,  126;  40,  136);  and  the 
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nopy  to  orenhidDw  the  Enchnriat  i 


M  TUBONE.  [< 

TABRABII.     Litfnll]-,  -benrm  of  the 
m,  or  cracirorm  stnndHrd  of    the 


■rith  eccleoiai 
f.  Bingham,  hdwever  (r^i.  5,  S). 
age  In  it*  bearing  npon  th«  mention  of 
ns  by  the  C.  in  Truilo  (c.  Gl)  ai  con- 
'ith  dJFination ;  and  hence  It  appears  in 
I  to  hii  work  aa  the  name  of  "a  sort  of 
1."  The  caiilahnim  ilseIC  ii  mentioned 
ciiu  Felii  (Orfan.  c.  27)  and  Tertullian 
.  16)  lui  in  instance  of  the  unconicions 
Hid  by  the  heathens  to  the  figure  of  the 
[t,  H.  P.] 
lATOEIUM.     [ASTIPH0S*B1DM.] 

rEHBUKY,  COUNCIL  OF,  Iwo  in 
!. :— (1)  A.i>.  eoa,  fictitious,  resting  on 
charter  of  Ethelbert  to  St.  Augustin's 
:t  at  Cnnterburj(<ee  Uaddan  and  Stubbs, 
ii.  66,  57>  (2)  J.D.  695,  founded  on  ■ 
itake.  [A.  W.  H.] 

THAHUS  (or  -UM),  Mr»  PhaboCak- 
■bo  Cantharub  ceRosTATua  or  ckro- 
,  1.  a  chandelier  for  ecclesiastical  use,  de- 
by  Ducsnge,  i.e.  u  "\  diitc  of  melal, 
I  irith  caoijlei  fiied  upon  il."  The  word 
ry  rrequenC  occorrence  in  Aniutasius 
It  early  aathoritiea:  e.g.  S.  j^'i/d.  iiiiv. 

oleam   ardet  nardinam   pisticom  .  .  . 

cerostrHta  in  gremio  basilicoe  quinqua- 
S.  SfrmnvK/i.  liii.  §  eo,  ■'  ad  beatum  Pe- 

cantham  argentea  fecit."  Among  the 
of  church  property  coufiKated  by  Pope 
I.  A.D.  Ii87,  to  raise  the  donatiTe  de- 
by  the  eini'ch  of  Karenna,  u  the  price  of 
irt,  wo  read  of  ^*caDtiiai'D«  et  coronas 
te  lacrum  altare  et  FonreMionem  beat! 
ontoii  e:i  nnliquo  pendebant"  (Anwt.  .9. 
liiivi.  5  158).     a.  a  Teuiel   for  waier 

.]  [Ii  v.] 

riANILLA,  with  Cantiandb  and  Can- 
rtym  at  Aquileia,  CODilncnioratcd  May  31 
r™.  I'rf.,  Usu.-irdi).  [C] 

riANUM  CONCIUUM.    l^fnJ] 
nCLE    CCoi.(,ct™>       A    ipecies    of 
ong.     St.  Paul  [Cph.  T.  19}  mentfoDi 

and  hymns  and  spiritual  wnp," 
rt  JavroTt  i|<aX>uiTi  koI  B/iroit  md  t))a?i 
K»T.  C'canlicls  spirilunlibns."  Vulg.). 
couples  the  three  terms  in  Col.  iii.  16. 
the  psalms  are  called  in  the  l.XX.  and 
^oAfiij  ^i^i  (Pialmiis  Cautici),  r.  7. 
XCl.  (LXVlll..  XCII.).  or  aI>oi  <^^i 
ntid) ;  e.  3.  XCII.  (XCIII.).  On  the  din- 
between  >  p»3(ni  and  a  canliclt,  Augus- 
»rl[»  C"!  P<-  LXVU.)  that  some  Uforo 

had  TDude  thii    "  -'    " 


hthe< 


,  that  iince  a  canticle  ia 
lone,  but  b  psalm  with  the 

nf  (he  mind  i>  signiHeil,  by 
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■  pwlm  the  opentioD  of  the  bodf .  He  gatt  an 
to  gire  at  1  reason  why  the  book  of  I'ta^  h  b 
called  rather  than  the  book  of  Omlklet,  Ihata 
canticle  may  be  without  a  psalm,  bnl  DOtap«lm 
without  ■  canticle.  Jerome  diitingnithe*  Id 
the  effect  that  pAalnu  properly  belong  to  lb* 
region  of  ethics,  so  that  we  know  throu^b  the 
bodily  organs  what  to  do  or  aroid — irhile  cnn- 
ticlei  deal  with  higher  matters,  the  hamiaot  nf 
the  universe,  and  the  order  and  concord  of  art- 

being  directly  occapied  with  the  praiaea  of  GM. 
Otben  dlttioKuieh  differently,  while  ChryMstoni 
and  Basil  define  to  much  the  same  effect-  So 
alto  Thomasius.  Bona  distlaguithei  between 
four  aorta  of  sacred  song:  (I)  Canticle  (Cin- 
ticum)  which  is  sung  by  the  Toice  alone;  (»> 
Psalm  (Hsalmus),  which  is  sung  by  the  Toi«, 
accompanied  by  a  musical  instroment;  (3)  Cu- 
ticle of  a  pasim  (Canticum  Psalmi),  when  there 
is  an  instrumental  prvlude  lo  the  voice ;  (4) 
Psalm  of  a  canticle  (?>almus  CaDtici).  when  the 
voice  begins  and  the  organ  or  other  instramenlal 
nccompaniment  follows.  Bnt  thta  seems  In  be 
over  refining,  and  hence  soma  have  considered 
the  three  words  [Psalm,  Canticle,  Hymn]  u 
virtually  synonyms,  on  the  ground  that  ii  is 
easy  to  show  that  sacred  songs  were  called  br 

these  names  represent   different  kinds  of  song. 

of  the  ptnlmi.  Hence  it  has  'been  thought 
by  Hinie  that  St.  Paul  in  the  passages  refi;rrtd 
lo  is  simplyrecommending  theuseofthe  psalter. 
On  the  whole  we  may  be  sotisficd  with  Hi. 
Augustine's  coaclusion,  who  after  diH:us.<ing  the 
point  at  some  length,  says  he  will  leave  the 
questioD  lo  those  who  are  able,  and  have  the 
leisure  lo  make  tbe  distiactloa.  and  to  define  it 
accurately.  The  broad  distinction,  to  whioh  the 
derivation  of  the  Greek  words  nonld  lead,  seems 
to  be  that  a  psalm   was  sung  to  iostrument.il 


ir  this: 


In  ecclesiastical  use  the  wonl  cantidr  is 
applied  to  those  poetical  eitracts  from  Holy 
Scripture,  which  are  incorporated  among  the 
ps.ilnis  in  the  divine  oflice.  For  the  most  part 
they  ni'c  said  at  Lands.  In  the  Gregorian  suil 
its  derived  rites,  a  canticle  is  snid  even  day 
among  tbe  psalms  at  Lauds,  immedialelr  bel^re 
the  three  fisinl  psalms;  and  St.  Benedict  in  bis 
rule  directs  Ihat  on  each  day  at  Lauds  a  canticle 
from  the  Prophets  shall  be  sung,  "sicut  {«.illit 
Ecclesta  Uomana."  These  caDlicles.  still  reUined 
in  the  Koman  and  cognste  breviaries,  are :  seven 
from  the  Old  Testament,  said  in  the  following 

At  Landg ; — . 
On  Sundajl  tni  FeslIvsK  ■  BenMlcite.' 
On  Mnndari.  Hie  Song  of  Isilab  (la  ill.> 

On  Wrieniiy,  Tbeltol*  ol  Hannull  (I  M»Bi.  iH-l"), 
On  ninndnT.  Tbe  Soon  of  Nw*  (1^  ii.  l-D). 
On  Frklar.  Tbe  Song  o(  Uabalikuk  (.Hib.  111.  2-I». 
On  Saturday,  Tbe  Song  ot  Horn  (l>eul.  luli.  l-l^V 

And  also  three  from  the  New  Testament:— 
noHdiata,      said  dally  tl  lands. 
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Th«e  canticles  are  said  with  an  antiphon,  in  * 
the  same  manner' as  the  psalms. 

Other  Western  breviaries  use  a  greater  variety 
of  canticles:  thus  the  Benedictine  and  other 
monastic  breviaries  of  the  same  type,  have  three 
canticles  instead  of  psalms,  in  the  third  nocturn 
on  Sundays  and  festivals. 

In  the  Oilice  of  the  Greek  Chnrch,  the  follow- 
ing nine  canticles,  called  odes  (^^ScCi),  are  ap- 
pointed at  Lauds : — 

(1)  Tbe  Song  of  Moees  in  Exodtis  (Ex.  xv.  1-19). 

(2)  Tbe  SoDg  of  Mofles  in  Dent.  (Deut  xxxii.  1-43). 

(3)  Tbe  Prayer  of  Hannah  (1  Sam.  IL  1-10). 
(t)  llie  Prayer  of  Habakknic  (Hab.  ill.  a-19). 

(5)  The  Prayer  of  laalah  (la,  xxvL  9-20). 

(6)  The  Praj-er  of  Junah  (Jon.  11. 2-9). 

^T)  The  Prayer  t  of  the  Three  Holy  Children  (Dan.  ill. 
3-34).    [In  Apocry.3 

(8)  Tbe  SoDgf  of  the  Three  Holy  Children.    [Bekk- 

Dicrm.] 

(9)  Mugoificat  and  Benedlctns. 

These  are  assigned :— (1)  to  Sunday  and  Mon- 
day ;  (2)  to  Tuesday ;  (3)  to  Wednesday ;  (4)  to 
Thai-sday;  (5)  to  Friday;  (6)  and  (7)  to  Satur- 
day ;  (8)  and  (9)  are  said  at  a  different  time. 

Benedicfus  and  Benedhite  were  in  early  times 
sang;  in  some  masses :  the  former  before  the 
prophecy  in  some  early  Gallican  masses ;  the 
latter  is  prescribed  in  the  4th  Council  of  Toledo 
to  be  sung  before  the  epistle  on  Sundays  and 
iestirals  of  martyrs. 

**Te  Deum  "  is  the  only  composition  not  taken 
from  Holy  Scripture,  which  is  usually  considered 
a  canticle.  Some  ritualists,  however,  think  it 
should  be  reckoned  among  hymns. 

For  a  fuller  collection  of  canticles  see  the 
Mozarabic  breviary,  and  Thomasius,  vol.  ii. 

[H.  J.  H.] 

CANTICUM  EVANGELICUM.  **  Bene- 
dict us"  was  sometimes  so  called,  probably  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  other  canticle  said  at 
Lauds,  which  is  taken  from  the  Old  Testament. 
The  expression  occurs  in  a  MS.  Pontifical  of  the 
Church  of  Poitiers  of  about  800  A.P.,  and  else- 
where. [H.  J.  H.] 

CANTIOUM  GRADUUM.  The  Gradual 
P.salms  were  sometimes  so-called.  They  were 
recited  in  the  following  order :  the  first  five 
with  Requiem  aetemamy  4C'i  <^nd  followed  by  a 
few  versicles,  were  said  "pro  defunctis."  The 
next  ten  each  with  "Gloria;"  five  "pro  con- 
gre^tione,"  and  five  "pro  familiaribus;"  each 
group  being  followed  by  a  few  versicles  and  a 
collect.  [H.  J.  H.] 

CANTOB.     iPaalmista,  ^d\rns,  ^a\r<^h6s, 

Among  the  clerici  of  the  ancient  Church  are 
to  be  reckoned,  as  a  distinct  order,  the  Cantores 
or  Psalmistae,  whose  institution  dates,  it  would 
seem,  from  the  4th  century.  They  are  mentioned 
in  tbe  Apostolical  Constitutions,  so  called  (ii.  25, 
§  12;  iii.  11 ;  viii.  10,  §  2,  etc.)  and  in  the  Apo- 
spjlical  Canons  (cc.  26, 43,  69).  In  the  fifteenth 
canon  of  the  council  of  Laodicaea,  a.d.  365,  they 
are  called  Katfovucol  }^d\rcu,  i.e.  singers  enrolled 
in  the  canon  or  catalogue  of  clergy,  to  whom  the 
office  of  singing  in  the  church  was  then  restricted. 
The  reason  of  their  appointment  seems  to  have 
been  to  regulate  and  encourage  the  ancient  psal** 
mod?  of  the  Chnrch.    There  can  be  no  question 

t  So  disUngubbed  In  the  titles. 


but  that  from  the  apostolical  age,  singing  formed 
a  part  of  the  public  worship,  the  whole  congre- 
gation joining,  as  in  the  prayers ;  but  when  it 
was  found  by  experience  that  the  negligence  and 
unskilfulness  of  tbe  general  body  of  the  people 
rendered  them  unfit  to  perform  this  service  with- 
out instruction  and  guidance,  it  was  resolved  to 
set  apart  a  peculiar  order  of  men  for  the  singers' 
office,  not  with  a  view  to  abolish  the  ancient 
psalmody,  but  to  retrieve  and  improve  it.  That 
the  restriction  imposed  by  the  council  of  Laodi- 
caea must  be  regarded  as  a  temporary  provision, 
designed  only  to  revive  and  develop  the  ancient 
psalmody,  then  falling  into  decay,  appears  from 
the  facts  collected  by  S.  Augustine,  Chrysostom, 
Basil,  and  others,  that  in  their  own  age  the 
custom  of  congregational  singing  was  again 
generally  observed  in  the  churches. 

As  to  the  form  of  ordination  by  which  the 
cantores  were  set  apart  for  their  office,  this  was 
done,  as  in  the  case  of  the  other  inferior  orders, 
without  imposition  of  hands ;  but  in  one  thing 
it  differed  from  the  others,  that  whereas  the 
latter  were  usually  conferred  by  the  bishop  or  a 
chorepiscopus,  this  order  might  be  conferred  by 
a  presbyter,  using  the  form  of  words  following, 
as  given  in  the  4th  council  of  Carthage,  c.  10: 
"  See  that  thou  believe  in  thy  heart  what  thou 
singest  with  thy  mouth,  and  approve  in  thy 
works  what  thou  believest  in  thy  heart."  [Com- 
pare Confessor,  §  4.]  Bingham,  iii.  7 ;  Martens 
de  Ant.  EccL  Ritibus  I.  c.  viii.  art.  8,  §  4.  [D.B.] 

CANTUAKIENSE  CONCILIUM.  [Can- 
terbury.] 

CAPA  OR  CAPPA.    [Cope.] 

CAPITOLINL  A  name  of  reproach  applied 
by  the  Novatians  to  the  Catholics,  because  the 
latter  charitably  resolved,  in  their  synods,  to 
receive  into  communion  again,  upon  their  sincere 
repentance,  such  nA  had  ofiered  sacrifice  in  the 
Capitol  (Bingham,  b.  i.  c.  3).  [D.  B.] 

CAPITULA.  The  name  of  a  prayer  in  the 
Mozarabic  breviary  immediately  preceding  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  which  in  this  rite  occurs  near 
the  end  of  the  office.  It  changes  with  the  day 
and  office,  and  also  varies  much  in  length,  but 
has  no  special  characteristics  to  distinguish  it 
from  other  Mozarabic  prayei*s.  The  corre- 
sponding prayer  in  the  Mass,  not  however  called 
by  this  name,  is  directed  to  be  said  "  ad  ora- 
tionera  dominicam."  •  Baronius,  referring  to  an 
epistle  of  Pope  Vigilius,  observes  that  fonnerly 
the  word  Capitulum  was  used  of  "  preces  quae- 
dara  prolixiores  in  honorom  Sanctorum  vel 
Solennitatum."  [H.  J.  H.] 

CAPITULARE.   [Antiphonarium,  p.  100.] 

CAPITUIiARY.  The  term  "Capitulary" 
means  a  set  or  collection  of  capitula  or  little 
chapters.  It  is  applied  to  the  laws  and  ordi- 
nances of  the  early  Frankish  sovereigns,  because 
the  laws  enacted  at  one  time  and  place  were 
usually  collected  and  published  in  a  continuous 
series.  The  collective  series  was  called  a  "  Capi- 
tulary;" the  several  laws  which  were  the  mem- 
bers of  the  series  were  called  "  Capitula,"  The 
term  has  not  in  itself  any  ecclesiastical  meaning, 
being  also  applicable  to  temporal  laws.  But,  as 
a  fact,  the  majority  (though  by  no  means  the 
whole)  of  the  Frankish  Capitula  were  of  an 
ecclesiastical  character. 
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cii.  of  I*. 
1 II.,  Dngobert,  bqiI  SigeberL  Crimf, 
arrii^e,  coDtrscta,  p]«dg«s,  judicial 
Lutlinl  r^alatiooB,  all  find  pUc« 
e  lawa,  which  fumiih  Bome  iaterest- 
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t  o(  tha  abilities  and  liaming  of  the 
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iponnd  for  thrir  Ficeuei  bj  gratifv- 
iriesthood ;  and  both  theu  causes 
ealth  and  pover  into  itpi- 
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Teat  appear  lo  be  due  tn  ayaodi;  bnt  it  wiinld. 
perhaps,  be  rash  to  conclude  poaitirely  that  tbei- 
may  not.  in  some  cases,  hare  had  some  kind  uf 
aabiequent  assent  from  the  laj  Counla.* 

It  is,  perhaps,  baldly  quite  correct  to  aaj  thst 
the  Capitularies  of  Pepin  "relate  without  ei- 
ception  to  ecclesiastical  affairs "  <Hallani,  Mid. 
Ai/rt,  vol.  t.  chap.  iL  part  2).  Hot  only  ate  tbtj 
concerned  with  questions  of  marriage  aod  kin- 
dred matter!,  which  perhaps  are  qtuui-ecclr- 
siiutical,  bat  one  or  two  deal  with  tolls,  with 
the  regulation  of  money,  with  parricide,  irni 
with    ths    admin istratioi       -    ■      ■ 
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t  its  adruUges.  The  inflnence 
Tgy  mitigated  the  ferocity  of  the 
1  it  has  been  suggested  that  the 
DC  of  portions  of  the  Merovingian 
ibably  due  to  the  part  which  they 
formation  of  them. 
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Is  appear  repeatedly  and  with   pro- 
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ossible,  however,  here  to  diicnas  these 
!Uil.  Indeed,  In  tbe  judgment  of 
tj  hardly  deserve  it.  Civilisation 
UeroTJngian  dynasty  persistently 
id  in  (he  Church  the  bishops  came  by 
conslitnta  an  irresponsible  and  ill- 
riitocraoy, — the  power  of  Iha  Metro- 
id    of    the    State   having    gradually 

:  neit  to  a  few  Capitularies  in  the 
ign  of  ChildAic  111.,  but  in  reality 
:  Carloman  and  Pepin,  and  tbe D  to  tbe 
I  of  Pepin  le  Bref  aa  sovereign  of  the 
he  year  752. 

latter  Baltiia  gives  live  or  six,  bi 
ices  that  only  one  ii  eipreuty  said  i 
in  generali  populi  "    "     "" 


however,  is  ecclesiastical.  Amongst  other  thing*, 
two  synods  are  to  tie  held  annaaliy,  and  detailed 
regulations  are  made  as  to  the  rights  of  bishops, 
abbots,  monks,  and  clergy. 

The  continuance  in  tbe  laws  of  Pepin,  and,  ai 
we  shall  see,  in  those  of  Charlemagne,  of  the 
soma  strong  ecclesiastical  type  which  is  found  ia 
those  of  the  Merovingians,  ia  perhapa  due. 
amongst  other  causes,  to  the  deaire  to  attract 
the  Church  to  the  side  of  the  new  dynasty,  "la 
order  to  encounter  and  subvert  tbe  rererenct 
which  was  still  yielded  to  a  merely  tilulsr 
monarch,  the  supposed  descendant  of  the  god». 
it  was  necessary  to  enlist  on  their  own  ttit 
religious  feelings  of  a  far  deeper  nature,  and  of 
a  much  more  solemn  significance.''  (Sir  J.  Ste- 
phen, Zert.  OS  J!ut.  of  Fraw:t,  vol.  i.  p.  8+.) 
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the  means  used  for  reorganiting  the  system. 

We  turn  neit  to  the  important  and  copious 
legislation  of  Charlemagne. 

The  public  Capitularies  of  Charlemagne  are 
reckoned  by  Guizot  at  silly  in  number.     Fire 
private   character 
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enoTeiitiones  Incrandi  canita  inhoneste  res  quas- 
libet  con^gare  decertant"  (Baluze  i.  454). 
This  is  the  16th  capitulmn  of  a  Capitulary  made 
A.D.  806.  ]t  is  rather  a  maxim  of  ethics  than 
ao  edict  or  law. 

Religious  legislation  in  the  abore  classification 
is  such  as  relates  not  to  ecclesiastics  alone,  but 
to  all  the  faithful.  In  some  points  this  resembles 
the  moral  in  its  tone.    Thus  we  find  : 

**Ut  nullus  credat  qu6d  nonnisi  in  tribus 
liDguia  (probably  Latin,  Greek,  and  German) 
Deas  orandus  sit:  quia  in  omni  lingud.  Dens 
adoratnr,  et  homo  exauditur,  si  juste  petierit " 
(BalQ2e  i.  270).  This  is  No.  50  of  a  set  put 
forth  A.D.  794. 

Canonical  legislation  is  the  term  for  what 
concerns  the  relations  of  the  clergy  among 
themselres.  The  tendency  of  this  class  of 
Capitula  is  to  uphold  the  power  of  the  bishops. 
Erea  the  monastic  bodies  are  to  be  in  subordi- 
natioa  to  them.'  In  fact,  Charlemagne  appears 
to  hare  considered  that  by  reducing  all  the 
clergy  under  the  episcopate,  and  then  exercising 
a  personal  influence  over  the  bishops  himself 
he  was  providing  the  best  remedy  for  the  con- 
dition of  the  Church,  which  was  one  of  much 
diiorganisation.  He  aimed  at  a  stronger  and 
more  penrading  discipline,  not  by  reducing  the 
episcopal  powers,  but  by  taking  care  that  their 
vast  powers  were  well  exercised. 

With  the  other  heads  of  the  classification  we 
hare  not  here  to  do,  except  in  so  fiir  as  under 
the  title  of  **  Political  Legislation  "  some  regu- 
lations are  found  as  to  the  relation  of  the  secular 
and  ecclesiastical  powers.    These  tend  to  show 
that  Charlemagne,  while  giving  great  power  to 
the  bishops,  consulting  with  them  on  church 
matters,  and  using  their  learning  and   intelli- 
fence  for  the  general  purposes  of  his  govem- 
meot,  was  careful  not  to  become  their  tool,  nor 
to  subject  his  own  authority  to  theirs.    "  The 
laws  which   fix   the  obligations,  the  revenues, 
eren  the  duties  of  the  clergy,  are  issued  in  the 
same  of  the  emperor ;  they  are  monarchical  and 
jnperial,  not  papal  or  synodical  canons "  (Mil- 
nua,  Lot,  Christ,  book  v.  chap.  1).    In  return 
tor  his  having  confirmed  the  system  of  tithes  by 
a  law  of  the  empire,  Charlemagne  ^*  assumed  the 
power  of  legislating  for  the  clergy  with  as  full 
despotism  as  for  the   laity,"  though  *^  in  both 
cases  there  was  the  constitutional  control  of  the 
concurrence  of  the  nobles  and  of  the   higher 
ecclesiastics,  strong  against  a  feeble  monarch, 
feeble  against  a  sovereign  of  Charlemagne's  over- 
foling  character.      His   institutes    are  in   the 
language  of  command  to  both  branches  of  that 
^eat  ecclesiastical  militia,  which  he  treated  as 
his  vassals,  the  secular  and  the  monastic  clergy." 
— /6wf. 

In  any  inquiry,  however,  on  the  subject  of 
Capitularies,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the 
extremely  loose  use  of  the  word  which  prevails 
ia  Baluze  and  other  editors.  Guizot  has  pointed 
oQt  that  they  apply  this  title  equally  to  no  less 
than  twelve  distinct  kinds  of  documents.  ^  We 
iind  in  their  collections  of  80«called  Capitularies" 
•^he  savs^ 


u 


1.  Ancient  laws  revived.  {Bal,  L  281.) 


'  See  4ih  Capitulftre.  a.d.  806,  cap.  ii.  (Hal.  i.  460),  and 
in  Capitulare.  aj>.  802.  cap.  xv.  (Bal.  L  366).  Pepin  bad 
iaU  down  the  same  principle  (Bal.  1. 169). 


"  2.  Extracts  from  ancient  laws  put  together 
for  some  special  purpose.  {Ibid,  i.  395.) 

**3.  Additions  to  ancient  laws  (amounting 
probably  to  new  laws.  {Ibid.  i.  387.) 

**4.  Extracts  from  previous  Canons.  (Ibid. 
L  209.) 

''  5.  New  laws  properly  so  called.  > 

"  6.  Instructions  given  by  Charlemagne  to  his 
Missiy  to  guide  them  in  their  duties. 
{Ibid.  i.  243.) 

"  7.  Answers  given  by  Charlemagne  to  ques- 
tions from  counts,  bishops,  &c.,  as  to 
practical  difficulties  in  their  administra- 
tion. {Ibid.  i.  401.) 

^'8.  Questions  drawn  up  in  order  to  be  pro- 
posed for  discussion  to  the  bishops  or 
counts  at  the  next  assembly,  e.  g,,  *  To 
ascertain  on  what  occasions  and  in  what 
places  the  ecclesiastics  and  the  laity  seek, 
in  the  manner  stated,  to  impede  each 
other  in  the  exercise  of  their  respective 
functions.  To  inquire  and  discuss  up  to 
what  point  a  bishop  or  an  abbot  is  justi- 
fied in  interfering  in  secular  affairs,  and 
a  count  or  other  layman  with  ecclesias- 
tical affairs.  To  interrogate  them  closely 
on  the  meaning  of  those  words  of  the 
Apostle :  **  No  man  that  warreth  for  the 
law  entangleth  himself  with  the  affaira 
of  this  life."  Inquire  to  whom  these 
words  apply.'  {Ibid.  i.  477.) 

*^  9.  Sometimes  the  so-called  Capitula  seem  to 
be  little  moi-e  than  memoranda.  {Ibid.  i. 
395,)  (Perhaps,  however,  this  class  is 
identical  in  reality  with  Class  6.) 

**  10.  Judicial  decrees.  {Ibid.  i.  398.) 

'*  11.  Regulations  for  the  management  of  the 
royal  lands  and  possessions.  {Ibid.  i.  331.) 

'*  12.  Matters  of  an  executive  and  adminis- 
trative rather  than  legislative  nature. 
{Ibid,  i.  26,  in  Art.  1,  6,  7,  8,  53,  64.)" 

It  is  obvious  that  a  very  different  kind  of 
sanction  might  be  required  for  some  of  them 
from  that  which  would  be  needed  for  others. 
No  general  rule  can  therefore  be  laid  down 
applicable  to  all.  Nor  even  in  respect  to  those- 
which  are  in  the  strictest  sense  legislative  is  it 
easy  to  discern  an  uniform  constitutional  pro- 
cedure. 

As  regards  ecclesiastical  matters,  it  may  pro- 
bably be  considered  that  the  prelates  were 
always  consulted,  though  in  most  cases  the 
initiative,  and  in  all  cases  the  final,  authori- 
zation came  from  the  Sovereign.  Thus  a  Capi-, 
tulary  ▲.!>.  813  of  Canonical  Rules  is  entitled — 

"  Capitula  de  confirmations  constitutionum 
quas  episcopi  in  synodis  auctoritate  regii  nuper 
habitis  constituei'ant." 

If  it  could  be  safely  assumed  that  all  legis- 
lative Capitularia,  on  whatever  subject,  had  the 
collective  assent  of  one  of  the  General  Assemblies 
held  in  every  year,  it  would  follow  that  eccle- 
siastical laws  had  the  assent  of  the  laity .'    For 


V  See  Baluie,  Preftce.  ^  7-9.    He  suggests  Uiat  some 
of  the  apparent  exceptions  ooostat  of  capitula  which  are 
mere  extracts  from  ancient  (^wrdi  CounciU,  and  which 
therefore  the  royal  authority  may  have  been  deemed  com- 
|.  petent  to  prooinlgatek    In  some  other  Instances,  he  thtoks 
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le  reception  accorded  to  the  Capitulariee  by 
rch,and  the  quasi-canonical  authority  at- 
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ibnted  to  Ihnn,  much  iDformntion  will  be  lom<l 

the  PreGue  of  Balnie,  $  IH  at  seq.     See  alto 

(he  letter  of  Leo  IV.  in  Qratian,  Disl.  10.  c  H. 

Capitularies  subseqaent  to  the  reJKD  of  Ch.it- 
lemagne  do  not  fall  within  onr  limits.  Tbe 
'lest  are  those  of  Carlomon  in  882,  after  which 

It  does  not  seem  that  ■  rorma!  collection  of  tlie 
Capitularies  was  mode  till  they  were  edited  in 
books  by  Angesise,  Ablmt  of  Kontenelli. 
died  in  B:l3.  Tbeae  fonr  books  contain  the 
of  Charlemagne,  and  a  portion  of  those  of 
s    le   Debonnairo.      Charles  the  Bald   cilet 

Benedict,  a  deacon  of  Maye nee, 'about  the  vea> 
842,  added  thnt  more  books.     These,  hosevFr, 

Hides  the  Capitularies  of  the  CarlorinEL^n 
kings.     Four  supplements  again  have  been  tdiM 

Authorities. — CapHularia  Seyvm  FnuKomm. 
idtlae  niFif  Marcuifi  tmmachi  et   alitnun  fur- 

tpAama  Balatiaa  Ttitelemii  in  uniin  otUfilt, 
\  rfUaiiiamBi  codica  mamaaiplot  tmend'itt, 
fiHifnani  partem  nnnc  primum  edldit,  mtit  ilhu- 
■  nf.  Parisiis,  I6T7  (2  vols.).  Gaittt'i  Lerturei 
tie  History  of  Civititatkn  (n  France,  trans- 
lated by  Hsilitt.  Bogne,  1846.  Hallam's 
Middle  Ages.  Henog's  Reni-Encyi^opSdie,  Art. 
"  Capitularien."  Pcrt(,  Mrmumenta  Genainiot 
fluKortoo,  torn.  i.Legum.  Hanover,  1835.  [BlS.] 

CAPITULUM,    CAPITULARE,  =  K.#d- 

Xcuor.— (I)  Properly,  ■  snmmary  or  headini;, 
under  which  many  particulars  are  arran^i : 
"  brevis  mnltorum  compleiio"  (Papilas  ap.  i*ii 
C<trufe\  Heuce  (2),  in  the  plurml,  codec  of  law, 
ecclesiastical  or  civil,  digested  under  chapters  or 
atpitula  (so  used  in  Cod.  Thmdoa.').  And  iav- 
much  as  these  mostly  applied  to  special  emer^uC 

laws,  Captula  came  lo  mean  Additamentn  et 
Appendices  legum.  So  the  Capitala  or  Capitularvt 
of  Charlemagne  and  his  successor*,  mostly  peKed 
in  miied  assemblies  of  clet^  and  Uity.  (3)  The 
word  came  also  to  mean  the  (usually  short) 
"  chapter  "  itself,  of  which  it  was  properly  (he 
heading.  As,  e.  g.  the  aipUala  or  short  lewvs 
(e.g.  from  the  Psalms)  for  particular  days,  meo- 
tioned  in  the  Council  of  A^e,  a.d.  MW,  can.  IIU 
and  by  Pope  Vigiliue,  *.».  538  X  555,  Episl.  -1 ; 
called  also  CapUella  in  the  same  Council  of  A^le^ 
can.  30.  And  Capiliilare  Eaiiigeliotim  in  tirrnJo 
Anni  was  a  list  of  the  beginninga  and  endingi  of 
the  Gospels  for  the  Church  vear.  So  also,  apin 
(besides  onr  modem  use  of  the  word  "  chapter  "). 
the  CapUvla  of  a  Monastic  Rule.  (4)  And  fr«a 
this  last-mentioned  usage,  coupled  with  the  pnr- 
tice  of  reading  a  capitulmn  or  chapter  of  the  Kck 
or  (as  was  St.  Augustine's  practice)  of  the  Scrip- 
turSE,  to  the  assembled  canons  or  monks,  the 
assembled  canons  or  monks  themtelTes  came  to 
be  called,  in  a  body,  the  capitulum  at  chiptrT 

EjHAPreR3i  and  their  meeting-place  the  chaptri- 
oase.  And  in  pi-ocess  of  time  the  term  in  this 
sense  became  limited  to  the  cathedral  chaplei : 
"  CuplWtun  dicitur  lespectu  eccleeiae  cathe- 
dral is ;  coneentus  respectn  ecclesiae  regalan'; 
collegium   respectu   ecclesiae    inferioris  ubi  «1 

■•     ■•       •    "■         ■  i,o»d> 
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ChrodegAng,  bishop  of  Metz  (f  766),  in  his 
liule  (c.  18)  (lesireH  the  canons  of  his  order  to 
as^mble  after  prime,  to  hear  a  reading  of  a 
inartrrology  or  some  similar  work ;  on  Sun- 
days, Wednesdays,  and  Fridays,  and  on  saints' 
days,  treatises  or  homilies  of  an  edifying  kind 
were  to  precede  this  reading ;  on  other  days,  the 
Mule  itself,  or  a  portion  of  it.  Similar  directions 
are  fr««jaent  in  later  statutes.  This  assembly 
was  called  capituluin,  (Martene,  De  Antiq.  EccL 
Ritibug,  lib.  ir.  c,  vii.  §  4.)  See  also  the  Life  of 
Benedict  of  Aniane  by  Ardo,  c.  52  (in  Acta  SS. 
Bned.  «aec.  iv.  pt.  1).  In  the  Life  of  Germar, 
abbot  of  Flaviacum  <t  658  ?),  the  third  hour  is 
mentioned  as  the  time  for  holding  capitulnm 
(c.  15,  in  Acta  SS.  Ben.  saec.  ii.) ;  so  in  Adre- 
Txldus,  De  Mirac.  S.  Bened.  (c.  28,  t6.).  Dunstan 
{Concordia,  cc.  1  and  5)  desires  capitulum  to  be 
held  after  prime  in  summer,  after  terce  in  winter. 
This  seems  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  intentions 
of  St.  Benedict :  for  one  object  of  the  capitulum 
was  the  distribution  of  the  day's  labour  among 
the  brethren ;  and  according  to  his  RiUe,  c.  48, 
labour  was  to  begin  after  prime  in  summer, 
after  teroe  in  winter. 

The  place  of  holding  the  capitulum  seems 
anciently  (according  to  the  Ordo  Conversat, 
Monaxt.  c.  3)  to  have  been  the  cloister ;  but  see 
Chapter-hocse.  [C] 

(3)  The  **  little  Chapter,"  said  at  all  the 
canonical  hours  excepting  Matins,  after  the 
p«ilms.  It  consists  of  one  or  two  verses  of 
Scripture,  usually  taken  from  the  Epistles, 
whence  the  corresponding  passage  in  the  Am- 
brosian  breviary  is  called  Epistdella,  It  is 
of^en  taken  from  the  Prophets,  and  occasion- 
ally from  other  parts  of  Scripture.  It  is  recited 
by  the  officiating  priest,  standing,  and  is  not 
precede*!  by  a  Benediction,  At  the  end  "Deo 
tiratias  "  is  said.     See  (3)  above. 

(6)  An  anthem  in  the  Ambrosian  rite  said  at 
Lands  after  the  psalms  and  before  the  antlphon, 
and  varying  with  the  day.  That  for  ordinary 
Sundays  is  **  Cantate  Domino  canticum  novum  : 
laudatio  ejus  in  ecclesii  sanctorum."  It  is  also 
said  at  the  lesser  hours,  and  at  Compline  fol- 
lowing the  Beaponsio  brevis,  afler  the  Epi- 
^'Mlu  [H.  J.  H.] 

[Du  Cange ;  Mayer,  Diss,  in  his  Thes.  Nov.  Stat. 
4'^^  Eccles.  Cathedr.  et  Coiieg.  in  Germanid; 
Walcott,  Sacred  Archaeoiogy.'] 

CAPRASIUS,  martyr  at  Agen,  is  comme- 
morated Oct.  20  (Mart.  Usuardi).  [C] 

CAP8A,  also  Capsula,  Cafsella.  A  box  or 
case.  The  name  is  applied  to  several  kinds  of 
caskets  for  ecclesiastical  use. 

1.  The  casket  used  to  contain  the  unconsc- 
cmted  elements.  According  to  the  direction  of 
the  fJrdo  Romanus  I.  c.  8,  two  acolytes  bear  in 
the  procession  before  the  pope,  when  about  to 
celebrate,"  capsas  cum  Sanctis  apertas."  On  this 
passage  Binterim  (Denhciirdigkeiten,  vii.  1,  369) 
observes  that  by  *  sancta  *  in  the  neuter  plural 
we  are  to  understand,  not  the  consecrated  Body 
of  the  I^rd,  but  the  yet  unconsecrated  Elements, 
which  the  acolytes  bore  before  the  mass,  just  as 
after  it  they  carried  off  the  remains  of  the  \ 
oblations  in  'sacculi.'  Thi?  procession  corre- 
sponds, in  fact,  to  the  *  Greater  Entrance '  of 
the  Greeks,  in  which  the  elements  are  borne  in 
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solemn  procession  from  the  sacristy  to  the  Holy 
Table. 

2.  Capsa  sometimes  designates  the  vessel  in 
which  the  reserved  Eucharist  was  borne  from 
one  place  to  another.  The  seventeenth  canon  of 
the  council  of  Oi*ange  enjoins,  **cum  capsa  et 
calix  offerendus  est,  et  adraistione  Eucharistiae 
consecrandus  "  [Consechatjon].  The  meaning 
of  this,  Mabillon  {Comin.  Praev.  in  Ord.  Bom.  p. 
cxxxix)  considers  to  be  that,  together  with  the 

*  capsa' containing  the  sacred  vessels  and  per- 
haps the  Euchai-ist,  the  chalice  was  also  to  be 
brought  to  the  altar.  The  word  Turris  is  used 
in  a  similar  sense.     Compare  Tabernacle. 

3.  A  repository  or  Shrine  (Fr.  cfidsse)  for 
preseiTing  the  relics  of  saints.  The  legates  of 
the  Apostolic  See  in  their  letter  to  Hormisdas 
(in  Ilormisdae  Epistolae,  p.  475,  Migne)  say  that 
they  suggested  the  making  of  shrines  (capsellas) 
for  the  relics  of  each  of  the  ajiostles  severally 
in  the  church  of  the  Apostles  at  Constantinople. 
In  the  description  of  the  altar  built  by  St. 
Benedict  at  Aniane,  we  read  that  an  opening 
was  made  in  the  back  of  it  for  inserting  the 

*  capsae '  which  contained  relics  of  saints  {Acta 
SS.  Feb.  ii.  614).     Compare  Altar,  p.  64. 

4.  A  casket  to  contain  the  book  oif  the  Gospels. 
Ado  of  Vienna  speaks  {Chroniconf  a.d.  519)  of 
twenty  "  capsae  evangeliorum  "  of  gold,  richly 
jewelled  [Liturgical  Books].  [C.] 

CAPSARIUM.  The  room  in  which  the 
capsae  containing  relics  were  placed.  Perpetuus 
of  Tours  (circa  A.D.  490),  inhis  win(D*Achery's 
Spiciiegium,  v.  105)  distinguishes  a  reliquary 
which  he  left  to  a  friend  &om  another  gilded 

*  theca '  which  was  in  his  capsariunij  and  wliich 
he  left  to  the  church  (Ducange's  Glossary,  s.  v.). 

[C] 

CAPSUM.  The  nave  of  a  church.  Gregory 
of  Tours  (Hist.  Franc,  ii.  14)  describes  a  certain 
church  as  having  thirty-two  windows  in  the 
sanctuary,  twenty  in  the  nave  (in  capso).  (Du- 
cange's Glossary,  s.  v.)  [C] 

CAPTATORES.  The  leaving  by  testament 
the  institution  of  an  heir  to  the  secret  will  of 
another  was  by  the  Roman  law  termed  a  cap^ 
tatoria  institutio,  and  forbidden  (see  Dig.  bk. 
xxviii.  t.  V.  11.  70,  71,  81  ;  Code,  bk.  vii.  t.  xxii. 
1.  11).  In  a  less  technical  sense,  however,  the 
captator  answered  substantially  to  our  legacy- 
hunter,  and  the  scandal  is  one  which  seems  to 
have  been  rife  in  the  early  church — as  indeed 
the  satirists  shew  it  to  have  been  in  the  heathen 
world  of  the  day.  Perhaps  we  may  see  a  gei*m 
of  it  in  what  St.  Paul  says  (ii.  Tim.  iii.  1,  2)  of 
the  "  covetous  "  who  shall  be  **  in  the  last  days," 
adding,  "  for  of  this  sort  are  they  which  creep 
into  houses,  and  lead  captive  silly  women  "  (v. 
6),  though  his  description  applies  mainly  to  dis- 
honest and  selfish  teachers.  By  the  end  of  the 
4th  century,  at  any  rate.  Christian  emperors  had 
to  legislate  against  it.  A  law  of  Valentinian, 
Valens,  and  Gratian  (a.d.  370)  in  the  Theodosian 
Code,  enacted  that  clerics  or  professors  of  con- 
tinence were  not  to  frequent  the  houses  of 
widows  and  female  wards,  but  should  be  banished 
by  public  judgment,  if  the  relatives  of  such 
females  should  deem  fit  to  prosecute  them ;  nor 
should  any  such  pei*sons  i*eceive  aught  from  the 
woman  with  whom  they  might  become  connected 
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nndsr  pntut  of  religion,  by  any  kind  of  libe- 
niity,  or  by  her  liut  will ;  but  an;  bequut  to 
theoi  from  sach  Cenalet  ihauld  be  void,  nor  coaltl 
the]'  take  under  aaj  tnut  either  by  donation  or 
tntament.  Stioald  Bnything  be  lo  given  or  left 
to  them  after  the  date  of  the  liw,  the  pnblic 
exchequer  wu  to  receive  it.  Another  law  in 
the  ume  Code  (1.  27),  of  Valentinian,  TheodMina, 
aud  Arcadiut  (l.d.  390),  containi  ipecial  pro- 
Hiions  aa  to  liberalitiet  by  dea< 
amongat  other  things  were  fiirbldde 
aa  Iheir  hein  any  church,  cleric,  < 
thia  howaver  wu  partly  revoked  i 
later  (I.  28  ih.)  b;  the  ume  emperoti,  ao  &r  a> 
allDwiot;  the  enjoyment  or  certaia  articlea  af 
peraonal  uae  by  clerica  or  Krvanti,  under  the 
nnme  of  a  church  (Biogham  do»  not  seem  quite 
to  have  underslood  the  bearing  of  thia  hut 
enactment).  Thea«  tawa,  although  aa  will  be 
aeen,  they  did  not  hold  their  ground  in  the  slate, 
■re  remarkable  from  the  rererence  to  them  in  one 
of  Jerome'a  heat  known  lettera  (Bp.  2,  ad  Nepo- 
tianum) :  "  Shamefnl  to  saj,  the  priesia  of  idols, 
acton,  charloleera,  harlots  receive  inheritances; 
only  to  clerics  and  monka  is  this  forbidden  by 
law,  aud  forbidden,  not  by  peraecnturs  bnt  by 
the  prince).  Nor  do  I  complain  of  this  law, 
but  lami'iit  that  we  ahoold  have  deserved  it." 
And  he  proceeds  to  draw  one  of  his  scathing 
sketches  of  those  who  devote  a  shaTneful  service 
to  old  men  and  childless  old  women,  besieging 
,    performing  for  the 


t   the 


r,  asking  with  trembling  li, 
the  patient  be  better,  in  peri]   if  be  become  a 
little  stronger,  feigning  joy  whilst  their  minds 

empty  inheritanee. 

There  is  a  striking  analogy  between  Jerome's 
picture  and  one  tnctd  in  one  of  the  novels  of 
Leo  and'Majoriaii,  annexed  to  the  Theodosian  Code 
(bk.  vlii.  H.  vi.  S  11 ;  a.d.  458>  It  professei  to 
restrain  the  avidity  of  these  captatwa,  who  by 
attendance  bj-the  bedside  of  persons  they  scarcely 
know,  corrupt  by  simulated  alf^ction  minds 
wearied  with  bodily  Illness  and  hariag  no  longer 
any  clear  judgment,  so  that  forgetting  the  ties 
of  blood  and  atfioity,  Ihey  may  name  strangers 
their  heirs,  llediqal  men  are  aubomed  to  per- 
auade  their  patient  to  wrong,  and  neglecting  the 


And  it 


in  any  degree  from  a  tesUtor,  if  they  should 
receive  anything  by  way  of  bequest  or  trust, 
should  giva  one-third  to  the  treasury,  until  by 
fW  of  this  the  injustice  of  testators  and  dis- 
honesty of  captators  should  come  to  an  end.     It 
will  be  observed  that  this  law,  instead  of  being 
confined  to  clerics  and  monks  like  the  previous 
s  of  ■  general  character.     Perhaps,  thoogh 
not  hold  its  place,  it  has  not  been  without 
nee  on  the  differential  duties  imposed  by 
modern  states  on  legacies  and  successions, 
I  are  generally  highest  as  against  strangers 
I  tamiiy  of  the  testator  or  predecessor. 
respect!  the  clergy,  indeed,  wo  find  by  a 
Imosl  contemporary  with  the  Inst,  inserted 
istluian'a   code,   that    of  Valentinian    and 
lan,  A.D.  455  (bk.  1. 1.  ii.  1 13),  that  widows, 
nesaea,  Tirgins  dedlmted  to  God,  nuns,  and 
n    bearing  any    other    name   of   religious 
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hoDOOT  or  dignity,  received  full  liberty  to  l*i»e 

by  will  or  otherwise  all  or  any  part  of  their 
fortune.  In  short,  the  strongest  laws  against 
clerical  captation  which  Jerome  applauded  sceui 
to  have  been  tacitly  abrogated,  utterly  iucoE- 
sistent  as  they  Here  with  the  growth  of  Kumi^h 
or  Oriental  priestcraft. 

The  term  haertdipetat  itemi  only  to  differ  froip 
that  of  aaiAiilorei,  so  tar  as  it  impllea  only  the 
captation  of  inheritucea,  not  of  gifts  from  the 
living.  [J.  U.  L] 

CAPTIVES,    REDEMPTION   OF-     The 

disasters  which  felt  upon  the  Roman  empire  in 
the  4th  and  5ih  centuries  gave  a  special  promi- 
nence to  this  as  one  of  the  forms  of  Cbriiiiu 
love,  and  it  oinnecta  itself  accordineW  with  some 
of  the  noblest  acts  and  words  of  (he  teachers  uf 
the  Church.  Ambrose  was  charged  by  his  Ariia 
opponents  with  sacrilege  for  having  melltNl  down 

for  this  purpose,  and  defends  himself  againit  the 
charge  on  the  grounds  Ihat  this  was  the  higheil 
and  best  use  to  which  he  could  have  applied  tbem 
(De  Ogk.  ii.  28>  Augustine  did  the  same  at 
Hippo  (Possidius,  Vita,  c  24).  Acacins,  Bi>bi>p 
of  Amidns,  ransomed  as  many  as  7000,  who  had 
been  taken  prisoners  by  the  Persians  (Socr.  !/.£. 
vii.  21);  lieogratias,  Sishop  of  Carthage,  the 
Roman  soldiers  who  had  been  carried  off  bv  Geo- 
seric  after  the  capture  of  Home  (Victor  I'lic  dc 
pc-KCii.  Vandal,  i.,  Hi'iL  Pair.  vii.  p.  591).  It 
is  worth  noting  that  this  was  not  only  admired 
in  individual  actions,  bnt  that  the  troth  thai 
mercy  is  above  sacrifice  was  formally  emliodied 
in  ecclesiastical  legislation.  Tlie  Code  of  Jus- 
tinian (i.  tit.  2,  de  Sacrtv.  Eccka.  21),  while  for- 
bidding the  alienation  of  church  veMcIa  or  vst- 
ments  for  any  other  purpose,  distinctly  pennil> 
them  Id  be  pledged  or  even  sold  for  this  or  other 
like  works  of  mercy  or  neceaiity,       QE.  H.  P.] 

CAPU-V  COUNCIL  OF,  a.d.  389,  previt- 
cial,  respecting  the  schism  at  Antioch  hFliirfli 
Klavinnua  and  Evagrius  ;  also  respecting  the  Ar- 
nial  bv  Boaosus  of  the  perpetual  virginity  of  Ihe 
B.  V.  Mary ;  passed  also  a  cfinon  against  rebsp- 
tisiug.  re-ordinal  ion,  nnd  tntuslation  of  bithops 
embodied  in  the  African  code  (_S.  Ambrra.  Efd. 
78,   79;    C-jd.  Can.  Afric.  48;    Ubh.  iL  1039, 

1072).  [A.  w.  a] 

CAPUT  JEJUSII.    [Lent.] 

CAPUTIUM,  a  covering  for  the  head,  won 

hood  {Heg.  Oimm.  S.  Bened.  c.  55).       [1.  G,  S.] 

CAR.    CART.    CHARIOT.  4c.      Hensj 

{Rml-EiayclopSdie  fir  proicttantitcAt  TKeolat<' 
B.  Kirche,  8vo.  Golha.  18(il,  a.  v.  "Sinnbilder,") 
mentions  a  sculpture  in  St.Calliitna,  which  con. 
ithout  driver,  with  pole  1 


vards,  and  whips  left  res 

»urse  of  I 
idrigae  I 


Thit 


says,  appear 


arch  (co> 


h  paint 


of  the  < 


['riscilla  on  the  Salarian  Way.  The  di>- 
■s  carry  palms  and  crowns  in  their  haU'li, 
e  horses  are  decorated  with  palm-branchn, 
hapa  plumes;  which  eonnecta  the  image  of 
lariot  with  8L  Paul's  imaginaUon  of  the 
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Christian  race  (1  Cor.  Ix.  24;  2  Tim.  it.  7). 
(See  Martigny,  s,  v.  "  Cheval,"  and  article  Horse 
in  this  book.) 

Ga^e'banlt  refers  to  a  sculpture  from  an 
andent  Gothic  or  Frank  tomb  at  Langres  (  Uhio, 
Pittortaque  {France),  pi.  xlv.),  and  to  a  cart  or 
vaggon  on  one  of  the  capitals  in  the  crypts  in 
St,  Denis  (pi.  Iv.  vol,  ii.  in  A.  Hugo,  France 
Pittoreaque  et  Monumeniale).  In  Strutt  {View 
of  the  Inhabitants  of  England,  Lond.  1774,  4to. 
vol.  L  p.  5,  fig.  6)  there  is  a  chariot  of  the  9th 
centory,  so  presumed.  See  also  D'Aginoourt, 
Pfitdure,  pi.  clxiv.  No.  14,  and  pi.  clvii.  In  the 
catacomb  of  St.  Praetextatus  (see  Perret,  Cata- 
cofli'jtfi,  vol.  i.  pi.  Ixxii,)  there  is  a  somewhat 
powerfal  and  striking  representation  of  the  Cha- 
riot of  Death,  who  is  taking  a  departed  woman 
into  his  car.  [R.  St.  J.  T.] 

CARACALLA  (in  late  Greek  writers  Kopa- 
iriXioy).  Originally  a  garment  peculiar  to  Gaul ; 
it  wss  introduced  into  Roman  use  by  the  em- 
peror M.  Aurelius  Antoninus,  commonly  known 
in  consequence  as  Caracallu.s  or  Caracalla.  See 
Ferrarins,  de  He  Vest,  pars  ii.  lib.  i.  c.  28. 
Ecclesiastical  writers  speak  of  it  as  worn  by 
clerics  (Yen.  Beda,  Hist.  EccL  lib.  i.  c.  7,  refer- 
ring to  the  year  305  A.D.  and  to  the  martyr- 
dom of  St,  Alban),  and  as  corresponding  in  shape 
to  the  Jewish  ephod.  So  says  St.  Eucherius  of 
Lyons,  writing  about  the  middle  of  the  5th  cen- 
tury, and  referring  evidently  to  the  genuine 
Gallic  caracalla,  which  was  a  kind  of  short  tunic 
with  sleeves  and  furnished  with  a  hood.  With 
him  agrees  Dio  Cassius  (quoted  by  Rnbenius, 
de  Re  Vest.  lib.  i.  c.  6),  who  describes  the 
caracalla  as  a  sleeved  tunic  made  somewhat  in 
the  fashion  of  a  (^rselet,  x^^P*^^^^^  x*^^^  ^* 
M^MDf  rp6fwop  riva  ittitoiiiiUvos,  But  the 
caracalla  introduced  into  use  by  M.  Aurelius 
was  lengthened  so  as  to  reach  nearly  to  the  feet. 
So  we  must  infer  from  the  statement  of  Aurelius 
Victor:  **Cnm  e  Gallia  vestem  plurimam  de- 
vfxisMt,  talaresque  caracallas  fecisset,  coegisset- 
queplebem  ad  se  salutandum  talibus  introire,  de 
nomine  hujus  vestis  Caracalla  nomlnatus  est." 
Spartianns  speaks  still  more  distinctly  to  the 
same  effect :  "  Ipse  Caracalla  nomen  a  vestimento 
quod  populo  dederat,  demisao  usque  ad  talos,  quod 
antea  non  fuerat,  unde  hodieque  dicuntur  An- 
toninianae  Caracallae  ejnsmodi,  in  usu  maxime 
Romanae  plebis  frequentatae."  From  the  re- 
ference to  this  vestment  made  by  St.  Jerome 
{EyUUe  to  Fabiola\  we  may  infer  that,  like  other 
garments  suited  for  out-door  use,  the  caracalla 
was  furnished  with  a  hood,  "  Ephod  .  .  .  pal- 
Holum  mirae  pulchritudinis  praestringens  ful- 
gore  oculos  in  modum  caracallarum  sed  absque 
rn^idits:*  The  stotement  to  the  same  effect 
made  by  St.  Eucherius  of  Lyons,  is  evidently  a 
mere  reproduction  of  St.  Jerome.  (Listit,  lib.  ii. 
cap.  10.  **  Ephod,  vestis  sacerdotalis  .  ,  ,  Est 
autem  velut  in  caracallae  modum,  sed  sine  ru» 
'^''"•")  [W.  B.  M.] 

CARAUNUS.    [Charaunus.] 

CARILEPUS,  presbyter,  of  Aninsula  in 
Gaul,  is  commemorated  July  1  (Mart.  UsuartU). 

[C] 

CARTLIPFDS,  martyr,  is  commemorated 
April  28  (Mart.  Usuardi).  [C] 

CARISIUS,  with  Calliotus,  martyr  at  Co- 
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rinth,  is  commemorated  April  16  (Afart,  Rom, 
Vet.,  Usuardi).  [c] 

CARITAS.    [CHAniTAs.] 

C  ARPOPHORUS.  (1)  One  of  the  Coronatx 
QrATUOR,  c^mmemurated  Nov.  8  (Mart,  Horn. 
Vet,,  Usuardi). 

(2)  Presbyter,  martyr  at  Spoleto,  comme* 
morated  Dec.   10  (Mart,  Bom,    Vet,,  Usuardi). 

[C] 

CARPUS.  (1)  Bishop,  martyr  at  Pergamus, 
commemorated  April  13  (Mart.  Horn.  Vet., 
Usuardi). 

(2)  The  disciple  of  Paul,   martyr  at  Troas, 
commemorated  Oct.  13  (Mart.  Kom.  Vet.,  Usu- 
ardi);  as  "Apostle"  and  one  of  the  Seventh- 
May  27  (Cat.  Byzant.). 

(8)  Bishop  of  Thyatina,  martyr,  Oct.  13  (Cat. 
Byzant),  [C] 

CARDINAL.  As  the  Benedictine  Editors  of 
St.  Gregory  the  Great  (Ad  Ep.  i.  15)  truly  re- 
mark :  "  Nomen  vetus,  nova  est  dignitas,  pur- 
pura recentlor."  Ourchronological  limits  extend 
at  most  to  the  early  dawn  of  the  dignity,  which 
is  a  long  way  out  of  sight  of  the  purple.  Cardinal 
winds,  cardinal  numbers,  cardinal  virtues,  the 
cardinal  altar,  and  cardinal  mass,  are  expressions 
all  illustrative  of  the  gradual  adaptation  of  the 
term  to  that  which  was  chief  in  the  hierarchy. 
As  the  name  of  '*  pope,"  or  "  papa,"  was  originally 
common  to  all  bishops,  so  the  chief  presbyters 
and  deacons  of  any  church  to  which  a  cure  of 
souls  was  attached  were  apt  to  have  the  term 
"  cardinal "  applied  to  them  by  way  of  distinc- 
tion long  before  it  was  applied  to  the  presbyters 
and  deacons  ot  the  Church  of  Rome  in  particular. 
Parish  churches  had  come  to  be  called  "  titles," 
as  conferring  a  title  upon  those  who  served  them ; 
an<l  a  title,  from  the  notion  of  fixity  that  was 
implied  in  it,  "  cardo,"  the  hinge  on  which,  when 
fixed  to  a  door,  the  door  turns.  Then,  as  there 
were  chapels  and  oratories  that  were  not  parish 
churches — in  other  words  gave  no  distinctive 
title — ^so  there  were  priests  and  deacons  attached 
to  parish  churches  temporarily,  that  were  not 
fixtures ;  or  who  went  by  their  titles,  yet  were 
not  therefore  called  cardinals.  In  the  writings 
of  St.  Gregory  the  Great  this  distinction  comes 
out  strongly,  being  applied  by  him  even  to 
bishops,  as  is  shewn  by  Thomassin  (De  Ben.  ii. 
part  ii.  115).  Thus,  on  one  occasion,  he  bids  the 
Bishop  of  Grosseto  visit  the  church  of  Porto  Bar- 
rato,  then  vacant,  and  ordain  "  one  cardinal 
presbyter  and  two  deacons  there"  (Ep.  i.  15). 
On  another  occasion  we  find  him  naming  Martin, 
a  Corsican  bishop,  whose  see  had  been  destroyed, 
**  cardinal  priest,"  or  "  pontiff,"  of  another  church 
in  the  island  that  had  long  been  deprived  of  its 
bishop  (i.  79).  Elsewhere,  he  forbids  Januarius, 
archbishop  of  Caglinri,  making  Liberatus  "  a  car- 
dinal-deacon," unless  furnished  with  letters  di- 
missory  from  his  own  diocesan  (i.  83).  *'  Car- 
dinales  violenter  in  parochiis  ordinatos  forensibus 
in  pristinum  cardinem  revocabat  Gregorius,"  as 
is  said  of  him  by  his  own  biographer,  John  the 
Deacon  (iii.  11),  a  writer  of  the  9th  century; 
instances  of  which  abound  in  his  epistles : 
**  cardinare  "  and  "  incardinatio  "  are  words  used 
by  him  in  describing  this  process.  The  bishop, 
priest,  or  deacon,  made  "  cardinal "  of  a  churcli 
in  this  sense,  was  attached  to  it  permanently,  in 
contradistinction  to   bishops  administering  the 
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rnaqf  as  44  presbvters  there  theo,  while  the 
number  of  deacons'  remained  the  same  (Euseb. 
ri.  43).  From  St.  Dionysius,  A.D.  -253-69,  being 
also  credited  by  his  bia);rBpber  vith  having  di- 
Tidcd  the  churches  in  Kome  amongst  his  pres- 
bftera,  and  iuslitnted  cemeteries  and  parishes  or 
dioceses,  we  must  infer  that  the  old  arrange- 
ments hail  been  thrown  into  confusion,  and  the 
number  of  churches  diminished  considerably,  by 
the  persecutions  under  Decios  and  Valerian. 
And  this  nould  explain  vhat  we  are  told  once 
more  by  Anastasius,  that  St.  Marcellus,  a.d. 
30S-tO,  a|>pointed  'i5  titles,  as  parishes  (jiwiii 
tlioicesea)  in  the  citj,  tor  administering  baptism 
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n  of  the  Roman  church  without 
any  flirlher  distinction,  a  member  of  the  Roman 
rif  rgy  Is  meaat  who  was  attached 
or  oratory  within  the  city.  Whi 
presbyter  or  deacon  of  some  particular  title  there, 
H  member  of  the  Roman  clergy  Is  meant,  who 
was  either  temporarily  or  permanently  attached 
to  one  of  the  2i  or  28  pariah  charches,  or 
scTen  regions  of  the  city  ;  and  to  those  |>erma- 
nently  attached  to  either  the  name  of  "cardinal" 
was  sfiten,  after  it  had  got  into  nse  elsewhere. 
Anastasius  himself,  or  a  namesake  and  contem- 
nirary  of  his,  had  it  applied  to  him  (Cave,  s.  v.). 
The  fact  that  the  popes  in  those  days  were 
elected,  like  most  other  bishops,  by  the  clergy 
and  people  of  their  diocese,  is  amply  snificient 
to  aiwinnt  for  the  prodigious  importance  that 
attached  gradually  to  the  cardinal  presbyters  and 
deacons  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  tlirowing  those 
of  all  other  churches  into  the  shade.  Cardinal 
bishop  were  not  known  there  for  some  time 
aRerwards,  as  Thomassin  shews  (A.  c  1 16).  On 
■he  contrary,  the  rule  laid  down  under  anathema 
by  the  synod  under  Stephen  IV.  A.D.  169,  was,  in 
the  words  of  Anastasius.  that  "  nobody,  whether 
I.  layman,  or  of  any  other  rank  soerer,  should 
be  cajiable  of  being  adv.ioced  to  the  ponliliol 
dimity,  who  had  not  risen  regularly  step  by  step, 
sen  made  cardinal  presbyter  or  deacon." 
hen  Anastasius,  ■  little  further  on,  speaks 
sanii!  pope  appointing  the  seren  bishops, 
he  calls  "  hebdomadal  cardinals."  to  func- 
1  at  the  altar  otSt.  Peter  in  tnni,  he  is 
dy  not  using  the  phi 
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all  the  bishops  write  inemselves  oisnops  ocii, 
while  the  presbyters  and  deacons  are  wriiirs 
"cardinals"  In  addition.  The  seven  bishops ol' 
Osti«,  Porto,  St.  Rufina,  Albano,  Sabina,  Tl" 
culum,  and  Praeneste.  began,  in  paint  of  fact,  li 
be  called  "cardinals"  in  the  II  th  century. « 
the  age  of  St.  Peter  Damian,  himself  one  of  Ihm, 
when  fornied  into  a  college  with  the  cardinal  pro- 
by tera  *ai  deacons  by  the  decree  of  Nicholas  II- 

of  distant  sees  came  to  be  made  canliDal  deacin' 
or  presbyters  of  some  church  in  Rome  as  will. 
Kor  a  description  of  the  Roman  church  in  ih< 
llth  century,  by  which  time  the  Hven  ordiul 
bishop*  had  been  appointed  to  the  church  at 
St.  John  Lateran  to  officiate  there  in  turn  fur 
the  pope :  and  the  28  caidiaal  preabvten  distri- 
buted between  the  four  churches  of  St.  Hsr> 
Major,  St.  Peter,  St.  Paul,  and  St,  Unrenn, 
seven  at  each,  see  the  old  ritual  in  fianx. 
i.D.  1057,  n.  mjComp.  theiiier/'iili-Blif  Poafi/. 
Rom.  iii.  11,  in  M igne's  Pofro/.  ei.  p.  TT ;  lii 
more  in  Du  Cange,  Hoffman,  Moreri,  Moronc,  s,  t.  ; 
and  Muratori,  AMif.  Hal.  t.  155-8.    [E.  S.  F.] 

CAEENA  (  =  Qtadragma).  k  forty-dsyt' 
fast,  imposed  by  a  bishop  upon  clergy  or  Isily, 
or  by  an  abbot,  upon  monks  [Pesitence].  A 
MS.  Penitential,  quoted  by  Ducinge  (».  r\ 
speaks  of  fasting  on  bread  and  water,  "qomlin 
communi  aermone  carina  rocatur."  [C] 

CAHNIPRIVIUM,  or  CABSMPEmni.  This 
name  is  said  by  Macer  [Hieroltxtoon,  s.  v.)  to 
be  applied  to  tjuinquagesima  Sunday,  as  beinf 
the  last  day  on  which  it  was  permitted  to  Mt 
flesh,  the  Lent  fast  anciently  commenting  on  ll« 
following  day.  as.  he  says,  is  still  cuslomarit  tilh 
the  Oriental's  and  with  some  religions  orden  la 
Europe.  In  the  calendar  of  the  Greek  Churth, 
however,  (he  Kojhik))  "Awiiicfmn  [ApocREOs]  it 
Stxagtsima  Sunday.  Beleth  says  (^Ratioiuili.  c. 
65),  "  Setunda  Doroinita  Septuageeiniae  dicilur 
rulgo  camisprivium,"  where  by  the  "  second 
Sunday  of  Septuagesima"  we  must  no  doubt 
understand  (juinquagesima ;  and  this  Sunday  ii 
called  in  the  Moiarabic  Missal  DomMca  anti 
eortici  toUendas  (Ducange's  Qiottary,  s.  v.).  [C] 

CARNIVAL.  This  word,  varionsly  derirtd 
from  '-caro  vale,"  or  "  uhi  caro  valet,"  is  applied, 

ceding  Ash-Wednesday ;' in  a  wider  sense  to  the 
whole  period  from  St.  Blaise""  I>ay  (Feb.  :t)  to 
Ash- Wednesday.  The  period  immediately  pn- 
ceding  Lent  has  long  been  a  season  devoted  lo 
somewhat  more  than  niual  gaiety,  in  anticipatioa 
of  the  austerities  of  Unt.  (Wetier  and  Welt'"' 
KifvhenleiU.on.)  [C] 

CABPENTOBACTENSE   CONCILltll. 

[CA8PE^^BAS.] 

CABPENTRA8.  COUNCIL  OF  ["'" 
Saibonne,  CABi'ENTORACTKsaE],  A-ii.  W7,  Kor. 

between  the  bishop  and  the  parish-priest  ( Labb. 

Cone.  iv.  1663>  [A,  W,  H.] 

CABTHAGE,  COUNCILS  OF.  [Afeicas 

CODNCILS.] 

CASE,  as  symbol,     [HouCM.] 


CA6SUNUS 


CA6ULA 
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CA6SIANT7&  (1)  Martyr  at  Saragossa,  is 
coiDmemorated  April  16  (^Mari,  Usuardi). 

(8)  Bi&bop  and  confessor  of  Autun,  is  comme- 
morated Aug.  5  {3farL  Usuardi). 

(5)  Mart  J  r  at  Rome  (Bede),  or  at  Imola 
(^^tnu  Vet^  Usuardi,  is  commemorated  Aug.  13 
i^Mart,  Som,  Vet,,  Bedae,  Usuardi). 

(4)  Martyr  at  Tangiers,  is  commemorated 
Dec.  3  (^Mart.  Usuardi). 

(6)  Of  Rome,  A.D.  431,  is  commemorated  Feb. 
29  (Co/.  ByxatU,').     Perhaps  identical  with  (3). 

[C] 

GA8SIUS.  (1)  Martyr  at  Damascus,  is  com- 
memorated July  20  (^Mart,  Usuardi). 

(2)  Martyr,  is  commemorated  Oct.  10  (^Mart. 
U»uardi).  [C] 

CASSOCK,  (/to/.  Casacha,  Casachina ;  Fr, 
Caaaque;  Flan,  Casacke.)  It  is  not  easy  to 
determine  with  what  older  words,  or  with  what 
older  garment,  the  present  *  cassock/  as  a  gar- 
ment and  as  a  word,  is  to  be  identified.  Some 
hare  thought  that  the  Italian  *  casacha '  and  the 
French  *casaque'  are  to  be  traced  to  *cara- 
calla '  (see  the  article  above),  '  casacha '  repre- 
senting an  older  *  caracha.'  Others  trace  the  word 
through  jrourat  or  «ccuraas  (Xenophon,  Cyrop.  viii. 
3,   6-^ ;  Jul.  Pollux,  vii.  68,  describing  it  as 

hrruAt  x^'f'^'O  ^^  *^'>  ^^i"  ^^  hide.  In  con- 
nexion with  this  it  may  be  noticed  that  Agathar- 
cides  (a  Greek  grammarian,  at  Alexandria,  of 
the  2nd  century  B.C.),  quoted  by  Lepsius  (^Ep.ad 
BrVjaSj  44),  states  that  the  Egyptians  had  cer- 
tain garments  made  of  felt  which  they  called 
mJurau  "  Apud  Aegyptios  trroXds  rivas  iriKftrks, 
Terba  sunt  Agatharcidae,  •wpoaayoptiouei  Kd<ras 
•  .  .  Acue  in  ultima  habes  ^  casacky  difficili 
alias  originatione."  See  thjs  and  other  refer- 
ences in  Menage,  Diet.  Etym,  under  ^Casn- 
quc.'  [W.  B.  M.] 

CASTOLUS,  or  CASTULrS,  martyr  at 
Rome,  is  commemorated  March  26  {^Mart,  Rom, 
IW.,  Usuardi).  [C] 

CASTOR,  martyr  at  Tarsus,  is  commemorated 
April  27  {Mart,  Hieron.,  Usuardi) ;  also  March 
28  (a.).  [C] 

CASTORIUS.  (1)  Martyr  at  Rome,  is  com- 
memorated July  7  (Mart.  Bom,  Vet.,  Usuardi). 

(3)  Martyr  at  Rome  under  Diocletian,  Nor.  8 
{Mart.  Lorn,  Vet.,  Bedae,  Usuardi).  [C] 

CASTUS.  (1)  Martyr  in  Africa  in  the  3rd 
century,  is  commemorated  May  22  {Mart.  Jiom, 
IX.,  Bedae,  Usuardi). 

(2)  Martyr,  Sept.  4  {Mart,  Hieron.,  Usuardi). 

(3)  Martyr  at  Capua,  Oct.  6  (ifar*.  Hieron., 
Usuardi).  [C] 

CASULA.  (See  also  Ahphibalum,  Planeta, 
Infula,  Paexula.) 

§  1.  The  vord  and  Us  derivation. — ^The  word 
Cistda  (whence  Fr.  and  Eng.  Chasuble),  a  dimi- 
nutive originally  of  ca8%  "  a  cottage,"  comes 
before  us  in  patristic  literature  in  two  senses. 
it  is  used,  first,  in  its  literal  meaning  of  a  cottage 
or  hut ;  as  by  St.  Gregory  of  Tours  {De  Mirac. 
S.  Juiiithi,  anp,  xliy.),and  by  St.  Isidore  of  Seville 
{D^.Of.  Eccl.  lib.  ii.  ^de  monichis.^  It  is  used 
aUo,  and  far  more  commonly,  as  a  designation  for 
an  outer  garment ;  the  word  having  been  in  all 


probability  a  pi*OYincial  term,  of  popular  use,  for 
the  garment  which  in  the  older  I^tin  nras  known 
as  a  paenida,  St.  Isidore  of  Seville,  circ  600  a.d., 
is  the  first  writer  who  gives  any  formal  deriva- 
tion of  the  word,  or  anything  approaching  to  a 
description  of  the  garment  itself.  "  The  casula," 
he  says  {De  Origin,  xix.  cap.  21),  *Ms  a  garment 
furnished  with  a  hood  {vestis  cucullata) ;  and  is  a 
diminutive  of  *  casa,'  a  cottage,  seeing  that,  like  a 
small  cottage  or  hut,  it  covers  the  entire  p^erson." 
Philo  Judaeus,  some  600  years  earlier,  had  used  a 
similar  comparison,  when,  describing  a  garment 
made  of  goat-skins  (no  doubt  a  rough  paenuld) 
commonly  worn  in  his  time,  he  says  that  it 
formed  a  ** portable  house"  {(^ofnyr^  olKia)  for 
travellers,  soldiere,  and  others,  who  were  obliged 
to  be  much  in  the  open  air.  {De  Victimis,  Phi- 
lonis  0pp.  Fol.  Pai-is,  1640,  p.  836,  A.) 

§  2.  Form  and  material  of  the  Casula. — As  a 
description  of  the  form  or  appearance  of  the 
casula,  which  will  add  anything  to  that  of  St. 
Isidore  already  quoted,  the  earliest  notice  we 
have  is  in  a  MS.  of  uncertain  date  (probably  9th 
century,  or  thereabout),  containing  fragmentary 
notices  of  the  old  Galilean  liturgy  (Martcne, 
Thesaurus  Anecdot,  torn.  v.  col.  99) :  "  Casula, 
quam  amphibalum  vocant  quo  sacerdos  indu- 

itur,  tota  unita Ideo  sine  manicis,  quia 

sacerdos  potius  benedicit  quam  ministrat.  Ideo 
unita  extrinsecus,  non  scissa,  non  aperta,  quia 
multae  sunt  Scripturae  sacrae  secreta  mysterin, 
quae  quasi  sub  sigillo  sacerdos  doctus  del>et 
abscondere,'*  etc.  This  "  vestment,"  for  Church 
use,  for  such  it  here  is  (see  below,  §  5),  is 
here  described  as  "  made  in  one  piece  through- 
out," as  "without  sleeves,"  and  "without  slit 
or  opening  in  front."  This  description  is  exactly 
what  might  be  expected  on  the  supposition  that 
the  casula  was  virtually  a  paenUla  under  another 
name.  And  it  exactly  corresponds  with  the 
earliest  representations  of  the  chasuble  preserved 
in  ecclesiastical  art.    (See  Planeta.) 

The  materials  of  the  casula  varied  according 
to  the  purposes  it  was  designed  to  serve.  In  the 
earlier  periods  of  its  history,  when  it  was  regarded 
as  a  garb  of  very  humble  pretensions,  it  was  made 
of  wool  (St.  Augustine,  De  Civit,,  quoted  below, 
§  3),  and  probably  also,  like  the  paenula,  often  of 
skins,  dressed  with  the  wool  or  fur  upon  them. 
But,  from  the  sixth  century  downwards,  we  hear 
of  chasubles  of  brilliant  colour  {superbi  coloris), 
and  of  costly  materials,  such  as  silk.  Boniface  111. 
(a.d.  606)  sent  a  chasuble,  formed  partly  uf  silk 
and  partly  of  fine  goats'-hair,  as  a  present  to 
king  Pepin.  (Bonifacii,  P.  P.  III.  Epist.  III. 
apud  Oct.  Ferrarium,  De  Re  Vest.  p.  685.) 

§  3.  Various  uses  of  the  Casula. — The  earliest 
notices  of  the  casula  shew  that,  like  the  paenula,  it 
was  originally  a  garment  of  very  humble  charac- 
ter, such  as  would  be  worn  by  peasants  and  arti- 
sans as  their  ordinary  out-door  dress,  for  protec- 
tion against  cold  and  wet.  Being  furnished  with 
a  hood,  it  was  both  hat  and  cloak  in  one.  St.  Au- 
gustine', writing  about  the  close  of  the  4th  cen- 
tury, but  speaking  of  a  story  dating  from  before 
his  own  time,  tells  a  tale  of  one  Florentius,  a 
working  tailor  at  Hippo,  who  lost  his  casula, 
and  had  no  money  to  buy  a  new  one  {De  Civit. 
Dei,  lib.  xxii.  cap.  8,  §  9).  Fifty  ''folks,**  as  we 
learn  from  the  course  of  the  story,  would  have 
been  thought  about  a  reasonable  sum  for  him  to 
pay.     But  he  himi^elf  for  greater  economy  meant 
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It  wool,  which  his  w 


wife  might  make 
Id  nnother  pAtiJiHge 
{Her'to  cvii,  cup.  t,  opp.  torn,  v.  p.  530)  St.  Au- 
gnitiiie  Bpeaks  of  the  caaula  u  ft  garmecit  which 
any  ooe  of  his  congiegatlon  might  be  etpected  to 
posaeu,  sDd  oat  which  every  dob  nauld  talce  csie 
lo  hiiTe  good  of  it^  kind.  A  notice  of  the  caeulu, 
ireserved  to  in  io  Procopim  (Be  Bella  VaniSatico, 


lib.  i 


up.  26 
c.  530)  the  I 


a  that    t 


ived  ofthererj- 
■ttuhing  to  this  dress.  He 
hna  ocuuioD  to  spenk  of  the  abject  submlHiaD  b; 
u'hich  Areobiudus,  when  defeated  by  GoDtharis, 
Bought  to  disarm  the  anger  of  the  victor.  Aad 
he  apeaks  of  him  aa  putting  upon  him  an  outei 
gnroient  uoiuited  for  a  general,  or  for  aoy  war- 
like usage,  but  belitting  a  slave  or  a  man  of 
humble  station;  this  being,  be  adda,  what  the 
Romans,  in  the  speech  of  Littium,  cull  xairoiXa. 
^  4.  Ho™  by  Monkt,  and,  as  an  oid-door  drrst, 
bgiluCle  qy — The  ume  reaioni  which  made  the 

\to  as       habit  for  mouks.     Femndua,  lint 


th  t  th  b  hop  retained  hia  monastic  dress 
d  ic  tl  habits  alter  being  advanced  lo  epi- 
copal  d  g  t;  (clrc.  5UT  A.D.).  He  continatd  to 
we.ir  a  monk's  leathern  girdle  (pelHceun  ci'n- 
ipUwii);  and  neither  naed  himself,  aor  permitted 
his  monks  to  use,  a  caanla  of  costly  qualit;  or  of 
briiliant  colour  ("  Casulam  pretiosam  vel  supeibi 
coluria  nee  ipM  habuit,  nee  auoa  monacboi  h>ibere 
permisit").  At  a  period  ■  little  after  thia  St. 
Caoaritu,  archbiahop  of  Arlea  in  Gaul  (t  S40), 
ia  described  aa  weariag  a  caaula  in  bi«  ordinaTy 
walks  about  the  itreets  (S.  Caeurii  Vita,  apuJ 
Acta  .S^a-:l'r«m,  Augusli  d.  iivii.  torn,  vi.).    And 


I  apeciai 


,  of  fine 


DubtlesG,  and  either  v 
>r  /irocessionai  aae,  (^'  Caaulam,  q 
jssionibus  uUbntur,  et  albam  paschalt 
jubetciue    "         ■  ■       ■ 


I  and  high  fe 


Inguiihes  between  the  iriju- 
Testmenti  for  church  use  on 
iraia,  which  had  been  pre- 


napped  cloak,  which  would  he  auitable  for  out- 
door wear  only  ; — "  Sancto  et  domino  meo  arcbi- 
episcopo,  qui  mihi  indigno  digne  successerjt. . . 
indumeotn  paschal  ia,  quae  mihi  dais  sunt,  omaia 
illi  scrriant,  simul  cum  cnauia  villoaa  et  tunica 
Tel  galuapa  quod  melioa  dimiiero.  Rellqua  Tern 
"        '  cepto   hirro  amiculari,  mei 


I  ckri 


:r  the  close  oCthe  aiilh  century, 
H  ftirther  notice  of  the  caaula,  prewrved  to  us  by 
John  the  Deacon  (ZH'di  (Irtgorii  Vila.  lib.  It. 
cap.  63),  serves  to  indicate  that  the  caaula,  worn 
at  Rome  aa  an  out-door  habit  by  eccleaiastics, 
muat  have  diifered  in  some  respects  from  the  cus- 
tomary drees  then  woru  in  the  luist  by  persona  of 
the  some  chfi.  Oae  abtwt  John,  a  I'lrsuin,  came 
to  Rome  in  St.  Uregory's  daja,  ■•  ad  aJorandum 
loculos  Raiictoruni  Apostolorum  Petri  et  Paoli." 
•■  One  day."  so  he  himself  tells  the  story,  '■  1  was 
standing  in  the  middle  of  the  city,  when  who 
should  come  across  towards  me  but  Papa  Gre- 
gorius.  Just  as  I  was  thinking  of  making  my 
.t„. ,^^:^,..^: in"),  the 


l«pe  c 


ring   my   « 
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lictrf  coram  Deo  dim,  fralrea,  he  bowed  himaeir 
to  the  ground  before  me.  and  would  not  rise  till 
J  had  dune  so  first.  Then  embracing  me  witb 
much  humility,  he  slipped  three  pieces  of  money 
into  my  band,  and  desired  that  a  tamla  should  iv 
given  me,  and  everything  else  that  1  required." 
Thia  use  of  the  catuia  aa  the  charteteristic  out- 
door  garb  of  the  clergy,  and  in  laanv  places  aU 


.Ith   t 


the   8th    c 


atury.      In   the   Cou 


K. 

iebon 

heW 

n  April  a.d 

H2,  under  the  pre- 

ncy 

fSt.  Boniface,  one 

ofthe  canons  del«- 

edon 

st  those  of  the  clergy 

c<in 

or  life,  as  » 

e  may  infer)  adopts 

the 

dres. 

of  1 

ymen,  the 

jOjTum,  or  short  o|«D 

do 

"We  bavedpcrfd 

tha 

t   pr 

,byte 

ga,'Bi 

do  1 

ymen,  but  * 

™te 

of  God."      ('■  De 

pre 

ivel 

diaconi  non 

sagis  laicornm  mure, 

■ed 

casu  is  utantur,  Htn  se 

Torum  Dei.") 

5.  Uteof 

AeCasala  a 

a  Vcltmeot  of  Holy 

3f. 

i>tn, 

—Pro 

m  the  5th  to  the  Sth  century  the 

of  holy  ministry.  The  earliest  undoubted  evi- 
dence of  the  word  earula  being  used  in  this  precise 
meaning  dates  from  the  Sth  cenluiy,  or  possiblv 
the  Sth,  if  the  Sacramentnry  of  St.  Gregory  be- 

usages  of  worils  in  formal  docamenis  such  as  this 
last,  confirmed  aa  this  ia  by  the  nearly  conicni- 
porary  writings  (citv.  dSH)  of  Rabanns  Hsums. 
Amalarius,  and  Walafrid  Strabo,  indicate,  gener. 


■"'■■|.„.,i., 

to  the  present  time,  the  word 
camiia  has  been  used  as  the  eiact  equivalent  of 
pianeta  by  western  ritnalisla,  and  has  in  geapral 
tisage  quite  superseded  all  other  terms,  sacii  as 
amphihatufa,  la/ufn,  pianeia.  by  which  at  vRrioas 
times  it  ha^  heen  designated. 

It  does  nut  fall  within  the  compass  of  this 
work  to  trace  the  various  uindificaciuas  of  Ibe 
'chasuble,'  in  respect  of  furm,  material  aod 
ornament,  from  the  Sth  century  downwards,  or 
"    '  lymbolicul    mcaniDp 


buted  t 


Fnll    . 


a  the  ralluwio; 


upon  these  poinl 

treatises.  Bock,  Otarliiclile  atr  iimryiiram 
Geitandrr  del  itittdSlttrs,  2  vols.  8to„  Bolu. 
1866;  Pugin,  Glonary  of  FaOteiaitical  Vnu- 
uienl,  fol.,  London,  1846 ;  Rock,  The  (WwrA  "/ 
our  Fathtri,  l.ondon,  1819 ;  and  in  the  Vtiluinmi 
Christianum  (London,  1868)  of  the  writer  of  this 
article.  [W.  B.  U.] 

CATABAfilA  (Knafiaala).  An  anthem  or 
short  hymn  In  theGreek  offices,  BO  called  bei^ue 
the  twu  sides  of  the  choir  come  down  (nraSal- 
Fouoi)  into  the  bodif  of  the  church  and  unite  in 
singing  it.     It  otleo  occurs  ■ 


,  ..f 


pair  consists  of  the  first  troparlon  of  the  com- 
iponding  odes  of  the  two  canons  for  Chriitniin- 
laj,  mentioned  ina  preceding  article.   [H.  J.H.] 
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as  sigiiifTing  a  subteminean  excayation  cod- 
stmctcd  for  the  interment  of  the  dead.  Yet  in 
its  original  meaning  the  word  had  no  connection 
whatfioerer  with  sepultnre,  or  even  with  exca- 
TatiolL•^  but  was  simply  used  as  the  name  of  a 
particular  district  in  the  Ticinity  of  Rome.* 

The  word  Citacum'tnCj  the  earliest  form  in 
which  we  meet  with  it,  is  unquestionably  de- 
rived from  tiie  Greek  Karii  and  xitfififff  "  a  hol- 
low," and  so  **  a  cup,"  **  a  boat,"  &c.,  a  widely 
spread  root  which  we  trace  in  the  Greek  nifi- 
fijiXar,  the  Latin  Cymfxi^  the  Celtic  Ctrmy  the 
A.-S.  Comhe^  and  the  Piedmontese  Comixty  **a 
Tallcy,"  or  « hollow."  It  is  allied  to  the  San- 
skrit KumbKaSy  **  a  pit."  In  Ducange  Gloss.  Med, 
€t  fnf.  Oraecitaiis  we  find  **K^/iiSf7,  CymJba — 
trXxHa  wcpi^cp^  'PwfuJoit,  Suidas,"  ^^  KVfifiuov^ 
cTBof  wori^piov  itapoarX-fiffioy  r^  flr;(^^ari  it\oi^  t 
coXcrrflu  K^fifiii"  Auctor.  Etymol.  The  district 
near  the  tomb  of  Cecilia  Metella  and  the  Circus 
of  12omulas  on  the  Appian  Way  appears,  probably 
from  its  natural  configuration,  to  hare  borne  this 
designation.  In  the  Imperia  Caesirum,  a  docu- 
ment of  the  7th  century,  printed  by  Eccard  in 
his  Corpus  Hist,  Med,  Aeo,  roL  i.  p.  31,  the 
erection  of  the  Circus  of  Maxentius,  or  Romulus, 
A  J>.  311,  in  that  lot:ality  is  spoken  of  in  these 
words,  **  Maxentius  Termas  in  Palatio  fecit  et 
Circum  m  Catecumpas"  The  site  of  the  adjacent 
Basilica  of  St.*  Sebastian  is  indicated  by  the  same 
name  in  a  letter  of  Gregory  the  Great  to  Con- 
stantia  (the  daughter  of  the  £mperor  Tiberius 
Coostantinus,  married  by  him  to  his  successor 
Maurice)  towards  the  end  of  the  6th  century, 
excusing  himself  for  not  sending  her  the  head  of 
the  Apostle  Paul,  which  she  had  requested  as  a 
gift  to  the  Church  she  had  erected  in  his  honour 
(Oreg.  Magn.  Epist,  iv.  Ind.  xii.  Ep.  30)^  Speak- 
ing of  the  bodies  of  the  Apostles  Peter  and  Paul 
he  writes  "qoae  ducta  usque  ad  secundum  urbid 
milliarium  in  loco  qui  dicitur  [ad]  cattcumhas 
collocata  sunt."  A  various  reading,  catatumbasj 
found  in  some  MSS.,  and  adopted  by  Baronius, 
Martyrol,  a<f  xiii.  KaL  Feb.  has  led  some  writers 
to  adopt  a  different  etjrmology,  ad  (icark)  turn- 
has^  and  to  consider  the  word  an  early  synonym 
for  **  coemeterium."  But  the  best  MSS.  read 
cum'tas  not  tumhaSj  and  there  is  no  ground  for 
believing  that  Christian  burial  places  generally 
were  known  by  any  such  name  till  a  considerably 
later  period.  The  view  of  Padre  Marchi  (^Monum, 
Primitit.  p.  209),  that  the  word  caticomb  is  a 
mongrel,  half  Greek  and  half  Latin,  and  that  the 
second  element  is  to  be  found  in  the  verb  ci«m6o, 
U  based  on  faUe  philological  principles,  and  may 
safely  he  rejected.  The  distance  of  the  Basilica 
of  St.  Sebastian  from  the  Tiber  is  a  sufficient 
reason  for  discarding  the  etymology  of  the  ano- 
nymous author  of  the  History  of  tie  Translation 
•*f  St,  Sebastian^  c.  vi.  "  Milliario  tertio  ab  Urbe, 
loco  qai  ob  stationem  navium  Catacumbas  dice^ 
batur." 

All  through  the  middle  agen  the  phrase  "ad 
catacumbas"  was  used  to  distinguish  the  sub- 
terranean cemetery  (catacomb  in  the  modern 
s^eose)  adjacent  to  the  Basilica  of  St.  Sebastian 
(^  in  loco  qui  appellatur  dtacumhas  ubi  corpus 
beati  Sebastiani   martyris  cum  aliis  quiescit." 

*  Tw  other  examples  of  a  local   name   beooming 
K«ieTk d "Ckpltol/'  ••  Palace," •'  Academy,'*  -Newgate," 


Anast.  Hadrian,  \.  §  343;  '*coemeterio  Sancti 
Christ!  martyris  Sebastiani  in  catacumba,**  lb, 
Nicolaus  i.  §601)  while  the  term  itself  in  its  re- 
stricted sense  designated  a  subterranean  chapel 
communicating  with  that  Basilica  in  which, 
accoHing  to  tradition,  the  bodies  of  the  two 
great  Apostles  had  been  deposited  after  the  in- 
effectual attempt  of  the  Greeks,  referred  to  by 
S.  Gregory  u,  s,  to  steal  them  away  (Bosio,  Som, 
Sotteran,  cap.  xiii.).  In  documents  from  the  6th 
to  the  13th  century  we  continually  meet  with 
the  expressions  "  festum  ad  catacumbas,"  **  locus 
qui  dicitur  in  catacumbas,"  and  the  like.  The 
earliest  authority  is  a  list  of  the  Roman  ceme- 
teries of  the  6th  century,  where  we  find  "  ctme- 
terium  catecumbas  ad  St,  Sebaatianum  Via  Appia.*' 
In  the  De  Mirabiltbtts  Homae  of  the  13th  century 
we  read  "  Coemeteria  Calisti  j'uxta  Catacumbas. 
The  first  recorded  use  of  the  word  in  its  modern 
sense  out  of  Rome  is  at  Naples  in  the  9th  century 
(De  Rossi,  i?..<?.i.  87.)  »> 

Bede,at  the  beginning  of  the  8th  century,  writes, 
de  Sex  aetatibus  mundi  ad  ann.  4327.  *^  Damasus 
Romae  episcopus  fecit  basilicam  juxta  theatrum 
S.  Laurentio  et  aliam  in  catacumbas  ubi  jacue- 
runt  corpora  sancta  Apostolorum  Petri  et  Pauli." 
The  celebrity  acquired  by  this  cemetery  as  the 
temporary  resting-place  of  the  chief  of  the 
Apostles  led  to  a  general  familiarity  with  its 
name,  and  a  gradual  identification  of  the  term 
"  catacumbae  **  with  the  cemetery  itself.  When 
in  process  of  time  the  other  underground  places 
of  interment  of  the  Christians  fell  into  neglect 
and  oblivion,  and  the  very  entrances  to  them 
were  concealed,  and  their  existence  almost  for- 
gotten, this  one  beneath  the  Church  of  St. 
Sebastian  remained  always  open  as  the  object 
of  pilgrimage,  and  by.  degrees  transferred  its 
name  to  all  similar  subterranean  cemeteries.  "  A 
visit  to  the  cemeteries  became  synonymous  with 
a  visit  ad  cat  xcumbas,  and  the  term  catacomb  gra- 
dually came  to  be  regarded  as  the  specific  name 
for  all  subterranean  excavations  for  purposes  of 
burial,  not  only  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome, 
but  also  in  Naples,  Malta,  Paris,  Sicily,  and 
wherever  else  similar  excavations  have  been 
discovered  "  (Northcote,  R.  S.  109). 

Origin. — Until  a  comparatively  recent  period 
a  very  erroneous  opinion  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
subterranean  cemeteries  of  Rome  was  univer- 
sally entertained.  No  one  thought  of  calling 
in  question  the  assertion  that  they  were  ex- 
hausted sandpits,  and  had  been  originally  exca- 
vated for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  volcanic 
stratum  known  as  arena  by  the  ancients,  and 
as  pozzolana  by  the  moderns,  so  extensively 
used  by  them  in  the  composition  of  their  mortar ; 
and  that  the  Christians,  finding  in  the  laby- 
rinthine recesses  of  these  deserted  nrciiariac  suit- 
able places  for  the  concealment  of  the  bodies  of 
their  martyred  brethren,  had  taken  possession 
of  them  and  employed  them  as  cemeteries. 
There  was  great  plausibility  about  this  view. 
It  seemed  to  derive  support  from  the  *  Martyro- 
logies'  and  other  ancient  documents  in  which 
the  expressions  in  tir^/nrio,  or  juxta  arenariufHj 
or  in  cryptis  arenariis  are  of  not  unfrequent 


k  In  tbe  same  >vay  as  this  cemcicry  of  St  Sebastian 
was  known  by  the  designation  "ad  catacumbas,"  others 
were  spedfled  as  **  ad  Nymphas."  *'  ad  Ursam  plleatnm," 
**  inter  duas  lauros,"  "  ad  Seztum  PhUlppi."  and  tba  like. 
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occurrence.     It  alf;o  removed  the  seeming  diffi- 
culty, wliich  a  fuller  understanding  of  the  laws 
I'egulating  sepulture  among  the  Romans  has  dis- 
sipated, as  to  the  possibility  of  a  small  and  per- 
secuted body  excavating  galleries  of  such  enor- 
mous   extent,   and   disposing    of  the    material 
extracted   from   them   without    attracting  the 
notice  and  provoking  the  interference  of  the  supn 
porters  of  the  dominant  religion.     Once  started 
and  given  to  the  world  under  the  authority  of  the 
names  of  men  of  acknowledged  learning  it  found 
general  acceptance,  and  became  an  historical  tra- 
dition  indolently  accepted  by  one  generation  of 
invcstigatoi's  after  another.     Bosio,  the  pioneer 
of  all  subsequent  examinations  of  the  catacombs, 
maintained  a  discreet  silence  upon  the  origin  of 
the  subterranean  cemeteries;  but  their  Pagan 
origin  is  accepted  by  his  translator  and  editor, 
Aringhi,  as  well  as  by  Baronius,  Severano,  Bot- 
tari,  Boldetti,  and  other  writei*s  on  the  subject. 
Marchi,  with  a  touch  of  quiet  sarcasm,  affirms  that 
it  causes  him  no  surprise  that  this  hypothesis 
should  have  been  maintained  by  Bottari,  who,  it 
is  abundantly  evident,  "  studied  the   subterra- 
nean Rome  quite  at  his  case  not  under  but  above 
ground."  (Marchi,  u.s.  p.  15.)     But  he  confesses 
to  astonishment  that  *'  the  excellent  Boldetti," 
with  all  the  opportunities  afforded  by  personal 
examination  for  perceiving  the  wide  difference 
between  the  annariae  and  the  cemeteries  which 
lie  below  them,  should    have   never  seen   the 
untenableness  of  the  traditional  view.     In  more 
modern  times  the  same  origin  of  the  catacombs 
was   asserted   by   D'Agincourt,  Raoul-Rochette, 
and    indeed    by   every   one   who   wrote  xon   the 
subject.     Padre  Marchi  has  the  merit  of  being 
the  tii*st  to  promulgate  the  true  doctrine  that 
the   catacombs   were    the    work    of  Christians 
alone,  and  from    the   fii'st   designed  for   places 
of  sepulture.     The   Padre  ingenuously  informs 
us  (p.  7)  that  he  commenced  his  investigations 
with  the  most  unquestioning  faith  in  the  uni- 
vei*sally  received  theory,  anJd  that  it  was  only 
by   degrees   that    his    studies    and    experience, 
not  among  books  and  papers,  but  in  quarries, 
cemeteries,  and  s;ind-pits,  led  him  to  an  op[)osite 
conclusion,  and  put  him  in  a  position  to  declare 
to  the  world  as  %n  unquestionable  fact,  that  in 
the  Christian  cemeteries  no  Pagan  ever  gave  a 
single  blow  with  pickaxe  or  chisel.    The  brothel's 
De  Rossi,  the  pupils  of  Padre  Marchi  in  the  work 
of  investigation,  have  continued   his  labours  in 
the  same  path  of  patient  examination  of  facts, 
and  that  with  such  success  that  it  may  now  be 
regarded  as  established  beyond  controversy  that 
the  origin  of  the  catacombs  was  Christian  and 
not  Pagan,  and  that  they  were  constructed  ex- 
pressly for  the  purpose  of  intennent,  and  had  no 
connection  with  the  arcnat-iae  beyond   that  of 
juxtaposition.     In  certain  cases,  as  at  St.  Callis- 
t  us  and  St.  Agnes,  the  catacombs  He  at  the  side 
of  or  beneath  those  excavations,  so  that  they  are 
entered   from    them,   the    drcnanae  effectually 
masking  the  doors  of  access   to   the  Christian 
galleries,  while  they  affoi*ded  them  an  easy  mode 
of  removing  the  excavated  earth. 

Padre  Marchi*s  confidence  in  the  old  theory  of 
the  Pagan  origin  of  the  catacombs  was  first  dis- 
turbed by  a  ciireful  examination  of  the  geological 
characteristics  of  the  strata  in  wliich  they  were, 
as  a  rule,  exc;ivated.  The  surface  of  the  Cam- 
jwigna  surrounding  Rome,  especially  on  the  left 


bank   of  the   Tibei\  where  the  catacombs  ar« 
chiefly  situated,  is  almost  entirely  formed  of 
materials   of   volcanic  origin.      These    igneous 
strata  are  of  different  composition  and  antiquity. 
We  will  only  specify  the  three  with  which  we 
are  concerned,  viz.,  the  so-called  tufa  litoide^  in/a 
granolarCy  and  pozzolana  pura.     The  pozzolami 
jmra  is  a  friable  sand  rock,  entirely  destitute  of 
any  cementing  substance  tp  bind  the  molecules 
together  and  give  them    the   nature   of  stone. 
The  tufa  granoiare  is  in  appearance  almo.<«t  the 
same  rock  as  the  pozzolana  pura.    The  distin- 
guishing mark  is  the  presence  of  a  slight  cement, 
which   gives  the  mass  some  degree  of  solidity, 
and  unites  the  sandy  paiiicles  into  a  .^tone  which 
is  cut  with  the  greatest  ea.'«e.   The  third  stratum, 
the  tufa  litoide,  is  a  red  conglomerate  ceraeuteii 
into  a  substance  of  sufficient  hardness  to  form  an 
exceedingly   useful    building    stone.      Of  thea* 
three  strata,  it  was  the  first  and  the  last  aJont- 
which  were  worked  bv  the  ancient  Romans  for 
architectural  purposes,  while  it  is  exclusively  in 
the  second,  the  tufa  granoiare,  that  the  cata- 
combs were   excavated.      The  tufa   litoide  was 
employed  from  the  earliest  ages,  as  it  still  is,  in 
the   buildings   of  Rome.      The   interior  of  the 
Cloaca  Maxima^  the  Tabularium  of  the  Capitol, 
and   others   of  the  most   ancient  architectural 
works,  attest  its  durability,  as  well  as  the  early 
date  of  its  use,  and  it  is  still  extensively  quarried 
as  building  stone  at  the  foot  of  Monte  Verde, 
outside  the  Poi-ta  Portese  (Muri*ay*s  Ifindbock 
for  Rome,  p.  324).     While  this  formation  fur- 
nished the  stone  for  building,  the  third  oiimed — 
the  pozzolana  pura,  found  in  insulated  de)Kii»its 
rarely  of  any  considerable  extent — supplied  the 
sand  required  for  the  composition  of  the  mortar, 
and  as  such  is  commended  by  Vitruvius  {Arch. 
iii.  7)  as  preferable  to  every  other  kind.     The 
vicinity  of  Rome,  and  indeed  some  parts  of  the 
city  itself,  abounded  in  pozzolana  pits,  or  aren- 
ttriaey  forming  an  intricate  network  of  excav,-*- 
tions,  not  running  in  straight  lines,  as  the  galleries 
of  the  catacombs  do  almost  universally,  but  pur- 
suing tortuous  paths,  follow^ing  the  direction  of 
the  sinuous  veins  of  the  earth  the  builders  were 
in    search    of.      References   to   these   sand-pits 
whose  dkrk  recesses  afforded  .secure  concealment 
as  well  to  the  perpetrators  of  deeds  of  blood  a* 
to  their  intended  victims,  appear  in  some  of  the 
chief  classical  writei*s.      Cicero   mentions   that 
the  young  patrician  Asinius  had  been  inveigled 
into  the  gardens  of  the  Esquiline,  where  he  was 
murdered  and  precipitated  into  one  of  the  sauJ- 
quarries:    **  Asinius  autem  .  .  .  quasi   in   bor- 
tulos  iret,  in  arenarias  quasrlam  extra  Portam 
Ksquilinam    perductus    occiditur"    {Orat.    f>ro 
CliterUio,   c.    13).     Suetonius   also   relates  tluit 
when  the  trembling  Nero,  fearing  instant  assas.- 
si nation,  took  refuge  in  the  villa  of  his  freed- 
man  Phaon,  between  the  Nomentan  and   Sala- 
rian  roads,  he  was  advised   to  conceal  hims<>if 
in    an    adjacent    sand-pit,    **tn   specum    gestae 
arcjuje**  but  he  vowed  that  he  wotild  not  go 
underground    alive,     *'  negavit    se    vivum    sub 
terram  iturum  *'  (Sueton.  in  Neron,  48). 

Exhausted  sand-pits  of  this  kind  also  affords! 
burial  places  for  the  lowest  dregs  of  the  popu- 
lace, for  slaves,  and  others  who  on  ceremonial 
grounds  were  denied  the  honour  of  the  funeral 
pile.  The  best  known  are  those  left  by  the 
sand-diggers  on  the  Esquiline,  which,  we  learn 
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for  Oi«  rileat  corpwB,  and  defiled  the 

their    pestilentinl    eihalations,   nntil    Mucenna 

RseDcd   the   district    from  its  degrndation  and 

coDTfrtsd  it  into  a  garden  (Hnrat.  Serm.  i.  S, 

7-16). 

'  Hoc  pTtiuugtutlifjKfacidaTm  cell  li. 
Hue  mliEnE  plibl  lUbit  fomipniH  Hpuldinim.'' 

(Cf.  the  catnmenUrj  of  Acroa  the  Scholiast  on 
the  pnsuige:  "Hue  aliqnando  cadavers  porta- 
bantnr  plebeloruni  sive  nervorum:  nam  aepnlciira 
pablica  erant  antea.")  The!,e  loathsnme  barial 
sa  by  the  names  of  [lailcaJi  or 
niautive  of  pirfms,  "a  well,"  ac- 
conlinfc  to  tbe  etjmclogr  given  by  Festns.  They 
were  also  designated  culinae.  frgin  Iheir  ehnpe. 
(Facdolat.ii>6.  rw.culina;  Padre  Lupi,  i^iamrto- 
tk^i.  L  S  "Mil.  p-  63). 

We  need  not  pause  to  refute  the  motutroua 
tlievrr  »  carelessly  propnuodeJ  by  BaannKe,  Bur- 
net, Uisnon,  tic,  which  Idontified  the  first  begin- 
niogs  of  the  Christbn  catacomba  with  these 
faarrible  charnai-hoUMa,  which  were  the  oppro- 
brioiD  of  P^aniiiD,  ami  aiserteJ,  in  Burnet's 
wonit,  that '•those  barying-pl^icea  that  are  graced 
with  the  pompous  till*  of  catacombs  are  Do  other 
tluD  the  pulimli  mentioned  by  Feslus  Pompeiu^ 

laiil,  and  »  without  any  further  care  about  them 
wm  left  to  rot."'  The  moat  superficial  acqUBint- 
BDce  with  the  catacombs  will  convince  us  of  the 
jihautUity    of    such    an    liypothesis,   and    pro" 
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'  think  of  the  vast  number  of  dead  bodies 


I  of  the 


iibteri 


tbe. 

t-w/t  into  which  the  car 
might  be  flung  had  n 
with  the  decorous,  core 


0  that  •' 


s  for  the 


r  desS"  {Ellin.  Hee.  No, 
Jan.  18^9). 

Bnt,    if  otherwise    probable,   this    presutned 

(cries  of  the  Christians  woolJ  ho  at  once  dis- 

rived  by  the  remarkable  ftot  first  noticed  by 
Uarcfai,  and  confirmed  by  the  investigations 
of  the  brothers  De  Kossi,  to  which  we  have 
sllnded  above,  that  the  strata  which  furnished 
portolaHa  pwv  were  carefully  avoided  by  the 
excavators  uf  the  catncomhs,  who  ran  their  vast 
(jstem  of  galleries  almost  eiclusively  in  the 
ttfa  gmnotin.  While,  on  the  one  hand,  they 
nToidnl  the  u-lid  strata  of  the  («/a  litMdc, 
vhirh  could  not  be  quarried  without  at  least 
threerold  the.  time  and  labour  required  in- the 
ernnular  tufa,  and  the  eicavaled  mnterial  fVom 
which  coold  not  be  dispose!  nf  without  great 
iaajuTeniente,  with  equal  care  these  subterranean 
ensctneers  avoided  the  layers  of  friable  poziolana 
which  would  have  rendered  their  work  insecure, 
nnri  in  which  no  permanent  gallery  or  rock  tomb 
n'uld  bare  been  conatructed,  and  selected  that 
Hlmtom  of  medium  hardness  which  was  best 
.idxpled  for  their  peculiar  purpose.  The  suita- 
bilitv  of  the  tata  grnnobire  for  the  object  in  view 
notiot  be  better  staled  than  in  the  words  of  Dr. 
Nnrthcote:  '■It  iseasily  worked,  of  sufficient  cou- 
iLitency  Id  admit  of  being  hollowed  out  into  galle- 
ries and  chambers  without  at  once  fulling  in,  and 
its  porous  nature  caiows  the  water  quicltly  to  drain 
olT  ftom  il,  thus  learing  the  galleries  dry  and 
wbolescme,  an  iiii|>ortaDt  comideTatian  when  we 


lories"  {Roma Sotttrr.  p.331). 

tages  may  be  added  the  fscility  with  which  the 

the  eioavationa  in  the  form  of  earth  instead  of 
heavy  blocks  of  stone,  as  would  have  been  th4 
case  in  the  quarries  of  compact  tufa. 


The  eiclusively  Christian  origin  of  the  cata- 
combs, and  their  destination  from  the  first  for 
purposes  of  interment  is  alia  evident,  from  tha 
coutraat  furnished  by  thvir  plan,  form,  and  mode 
of  construction,  to  the  aremfedinae,  or  sand.pits, 
and  lapidMnae,  or  stone  quarries,  of  ancient 
times.  This  coutraat  is  made  evident  to  the  eye 
by  Padre  Marchi,  from  whom  the  anneied  wood- 
cuts are  borrowed  {Triv.  I.  iiU  ii.-iii.),  and  by 


[archi  lay  before  u. 
chongraphy  of  the 


above  that  of  St.  Agnes,  and  the  portion 
cemetery  immediately  beneath  them. 
cnuld  mcire  forcibly  show  the  dilference 
the    v]i>1    cavernous   ctuiinbers  of  the 


Ikkil 
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vhsie  the  object  wu  to  remore  u  mDR?i  of  tb< 
(tone  as  wu  coniiBIent  vith  ufetj,  uid  the  luog 
lurroir  gilleriea  of  the  catacomb  in  which  the 
object  »ai  to  displace  u  little  of  the  stratum  u 
would  be  comisteat  with  the  eicamlor'a  porpoie. 
The  pUlei  alio  enable  as  to  contnut  the  tortuooi 
paiMga  of  the  aTtnariae,  rnnoipg  oraally  in 
curred  lines,  with  a  cuernl  sToidiDce  of  sharp 
■Dglea,  and  wide  enough  to  admit  it  hone  and 
cart  for  the  removal  of  the  material,  aod  the 
atraight  linen,  right  angles,  and  restricted  ditnen- 
aions  of  the  amhuiacra  of  the  catacombs.  An- 
other marked  ditTetence  bet< 


«  wall!  < 


the 


le  Chi'istiai 


le  gallery,  w 


ticallj  from  the  flc  „         . . 

flUount  of  the  fraiinesn  of  the  material  in  which 

rle:i  are  aet  at  a  re-entering  angle,  giving  the 
gallery  almoit  the  form  of  a  tunnel.  Thia  mode 
of  construction  rendeni  it  impoaiible  to  form 
sepulchral  recesses  with  exactly  doted  apertures, 
»t  we  find  them  in  nil  the  galleries  of  the  cata- 
combs. The  friability  of  the  material  also  forbids 
the  adaptation  of  a  plate  or  marble  or  tiles  to 
theaperti         '  "'" ^'  ^ -'' 


.  of  the 


caymg 


The  wide  distinction  between  the  n)°de  of 
construction  adopted  in  the  quarries  and  that 
rendered  neceuary  by  the  reqDirements  of  the 
cemeteries,  and  the  practical  diScullies  which 
stood  in  the  way  of  transforming  one  into  the 
other  are  rendered  more  evident  by  the  few 
instances  in  which  this  tram  formation  baa  been 
actaally  earoted.  The  eiamplea  we  would  bring 
in  proof  of  our  statement  are  those  given  by  Hick 
Stef.  De  Rossi  from  the  cemeteries  of  St.  Hermes 
andSt.  Priacilla(JBa/i<.  Geo/,  ad  jlroA,  vol.  i.  pp. 
31,  32,  »q, ;  Northcote,  R.  S.  pp.  323,  329).  In 
the  tint  piano  of  the  caUcomh  of  St.  Hermes 
we  have  a  specimen  of  k  sepulchral  gallery  with 
Intern!  haUi,  coustructed  in  brick 


within 


first  sight  the  difference  between  the  form  and 
proportions  of  the  galleries  and  locali,  and  Ihoae 
of  the  usual  type,  is  scarcely  noticeable.  Closer 
inspection,  however,  ahowa  that  the  aide  walla 
are  built  up  from  the  ground,  in  advance  of  the 
tufa  wnllx  of  the  gallery,  which  is  two  or  three 
times  the  ordinary  width,  leaving  space  enough 
for  the  depth  of  the  locHli,  These  are  closed  in 
the  ordinary  manner,  with  the  exception  of  those 


uppern 


er,  wher, 


suit  of  the  gallery,  and  forming  a  triangular 
istead  of  a  rectangular  recess.  When  the 
nlleriea  crosa  one  another  the  space  becomes 
'ider  and  the  walls  more  cnrred,  and  the  vault 
1  lusUined  in  the  centre  h;  a  thick  wall  con- 
lining  tombs,  which  dirides  the  ambulacrum 
ito  two  parallel  galleries.  This  example  indi- 
ifes  the  nature  of  the  alterations  required  to 
invert  an  aremna  into  a  cemetery.  These  as 
I  laborious  that   the 


1  preferred   to   unden 


Chrii 

fresh  eicavation. 

The  second  eiample  is  that  from  the  cemetery 
of  St.  PHscilla,  on  the  Via  Solaria  Nova.  The 
anneied  plan  given  from  De  Rossi  enables  ut, 
by  a  variation  in  the  ahading,  to  distingaish 
*  ■    '  ■  i  and  the  form 
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Into  which  it  was  anbseqnentlT  conTerted  when 
it  became  a  Christian  burial-place,  and  help) 
us    to    appreciate    the    immense    labour    thsl 

pilUn  of  various  siies,  long  walls  of  solid  ma- 
sonry, Bometimes  straight,  somctimeB  broken 
into  angles,  partly  concealing  and  partly  sustain- 
ing the  tufa  and  the  sepulchres  of  the  galleries, 
frequent  niches  of  various  siie  often  interrupted 
by  pillan  built  op  within  tbem,"  and  the  other 
modifications  necessary  to  convert  the  ori^insl 
eicavation  ii^  its  present  form.  We  nuv  men- 
tion a  third  example  of  the  same  kind  \  the 
areaaria  adjacent  to  St.  Satuminus,  on  the  aanie 
road.  A  portion  of  this  cemel«ry  has  been  exca- 
vated in  good  pottoiana  earth,  and  hoa  the  cha- 
racteristics of  a  true  anmana.  The  gslleries  are 
wide,  and  are  curved  in  plan.  The  walls  and 
vault  lire  arched,  and  it  has  not  been  thonghl 


I 


two  ranges  of  toouh  near  the  pavement,  and  even 

the  rock  ia  harder.  In  all  respects  the  contract 
this  division  of  the  cemetery  presents  to  the 
ordinary  type  ia  most  marked.  "  Here  we  hare 
another  instance  of  the  Christians  having  msde 
the  attempt  to  utilise  the  argnurin,  but  it  appem 
that  they  found  it  mure  convenient  to  absndnn 
the  attempt,  and  to  construct  entirely  ne«  pd- 
leries,  even  at  the  cost  of  descending  to  a  grestfr 
depth  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth  "  (Northcol^ 
"    "  p.  330). 


Thes) 


andidly  . 


d  \ai 


n  directlv  opposite  to  that  affirmed 
ouKdeotly  by  Raoul-Rochett«  and  othen. 
r  from  its  being  the  cau  that  the  Christians 


arenariat,  which  Ihej  ei 
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tended  and  enlarged  to  suit  their  increasing 
requirement*,  so  that  ''an  arenaria  was  the 
ordioarj  matrix  of  a  catacomb,"  the  rarity  of 
such  instances  that  can  be  adduced,  and  the 
marked  contrast  between  the  arenaria  and  the 
catacma'f  both  in  plan  and  mode  of  construction, 
coatinn  our  assertion  that  the  subterranean  ceme- 
teries of  the  Christians  had  a  distinct  origin,  and 
t'mm  the  first  were  intended  for  places  of  inter- 
ment alone,  and  that  what,  previous  to  recent 
inrestigations,  was  regarded  as  the  normal  con- 
tlition  of  things,  was  really  extremely  exceptional, 
iioil  i»  to  be  explained  in  each  case  on  exceptional 
grounds. 

The  traditional  hypothesis  to  which  we  have 
referred,  by  which  the  conclusions  of  all  inves- 
tigators before  the  memorable  epoch  of  Padre 
Uarchi  were  fettered,  had  its  foundation  in  cer- 
tain passages  in  ancient  documents  of  very  ques- 
tionaible  value,  which  describe  the  burial-places 
of  certain  martyrs  and  others  as  being  in  arena- 
no,  juxta  arenariumj  ad  arenas,  or  tin  cryptis 
orenartM.  These  passages  are  almost  exclusively 
derived  from  the  documents  known  as  ''Acta 
Martyram,"  which,  from  the  extent  to  which 
their  text  has  been  tampered  with  at  different 
dates,  are  generally  almost  worthless  as  histo- 
rical aothorities.  None  of  those  in  question  are 
contained  in  Ruinart's  Acta  Mariynim  Sincera^ 
and  they  are  probably  of  little  real  weight.  And 
further,  even  if  the  statements  contained  in  them 
deserved  to  be  received  with  more  confidence 
De  Rossi  has  very  acutely  demonstrated  that 
they  cannot  fairly  be  considered  to  prove  the 
fact  for  which  they  are  adduced.  They  show 
little  more  than  that  the  terms  arenarium^  &c., 
were  used  more  loosely  at  the  time  these  "Acts" 
were  compiled  than  strict  accuracy  warranted, 
and  were  applied  to  the  whole  **  hypogaeum  "  of 
which  the  sand-pit  at  most  only  formed  part. 
According  to  Mich.  Stef.  De  Rossi  {Anaiia.  Geol,  ed 
Arch,  vol.  i.  pp.  13-34),  if  we  confine  ourselves 
to  a  range  of  hve  or  six  miles  out  of  Rome,  there 
are  no  more  than  nine  passages  of  these  "  Acts  " 
in  which  martyn  are  recorded  to  have  been 
int^'rred  in  arenario  or  in  cryptis  arenariis; 
while  of  this  limited  number  of  authorities,  four 
refer  to  cemeteries  in  which  an  arenaria  is 
actually  found  more  or  less  closely  connected 
with  the  cemetery,  and  in  which  therefore  the 
fact  may  be  at  once  acknowledged  to  be  in  agree- 
ment with  the  record,  without  in  the  least 
impugning  our  conclusion  as  to  the  generally 
distinct  nature  of  the  two. 

It  deserves  notice  also,  as  showing  the  worth- 
le&sness  of  these  records  as  statements  of  fact, 
that  two  of  the  passages  which  speak  of  inter- 
ments in  cryptis  arenariis,  that  of  SS.  Nereus 
and  Alexander  in  the  cemetery  of  Domitilla,  and 
that  of  S.  Laurentius  in  that  of  Cyriaca,  refer  to 
localities  where  pozzoiana  is  not  to  be  found, 
but  where  the  stratum  in  which  the  cemetery  is 
coDAtructed  is  that  known  as  capellaociOy  which 
is  quite  worthless  for  building  purposes.  No 
'uemriwn^oT  crypta  arenaria,  properly  so  called, 
could  have  existed  there. 

With  regard  to  the  passage  which  refers  to 
the  place  of  sepulture  of  SS.  Marcus  and  Mar- 
lellinus.  Padre  Marchi  justly  observes  that  it 
is  not  said  that  these  martyrs  were  buried  in 
cryptii  arenamm,  but  "tn  loco  qui  dicitur  ad 
urenas"  and  therefore  meroly  in  the  neighbour- 


hood of  the  pits  from  which  the  walls  of  the  city 
were  built. 

But  although  the  exclusively  Christian  origin 
of  the  catacombs  has  to  be  distinctly  asserted, 
and  the  idea  that  they  had  their  origin  in  sand 
qtiarries,  already  existing  in  the  first  ages  of  the 
Church,  must  be  met  with  a  decided   contra- 
diction, we  must  be  careful  not  to  press  the 
distinction  so  fer  as  to  deny  the  connection  which 
really  exists,  in  very  many  instances,  between 
the  cemetery  and  an  arenaria.    We  must  also 
allow  that  there  are  examples  in  which  loculi  for 
Christian  interment  have  been  found  in  the  walls 
of  the  tortuous  roads  of  a  sand  quarry.     Mr. 
J.  H.  Parker,  who  by  his  accurate  investigations 
is  conferring  on  the  architecture  and  topography 
of  Rome  the  same  benefits  he  has  bestowed  on 
the  architecture  of  his  native  country  and  of 
France,  has  discovered  loculi  in  the  sides  of  a 
sand-pit  road,  near  the  church  of  S.  (Jrbano  alia 
Caffarella.     This  road  evidently  communicated 
with  the  cemetery  of  Praetextatus,  to  which  the 
main  entrance  was  from  the  church,  originally 
an  ancient  tomb.    A  modern  brick  wall,  built 
across  the  road,  prevents  any  further  examina- 
tion of  the  locality.     Sudi  communications  be- 
tween the  cemeteries  and  the  adjacent  arenariae 
were  frequently  opened  in  the  days  of  perse- 
cution,  when,  as    Tertullian    infoims  us,   the 
Christians  were  "  daily  besieged,  and  betrayed, 
and  caught  unawares  in  their  very  assemblies 
and    congregations;    their   enemies  having    in- 
formed themselves  as  to  the  days  and  places  of 
their  meetings  "  (Tert.  ApoL  vii. ;  ad  Nat,  i.  7\ 
and  when,  therefore,  it  became  necessary  as  far 
as  possible  to  conceal   the  entrances   to  their 
burial  places  from  the  public  gaxe.     In  those 
times  of  trial  the  original  entrances  to  the  cata- 
combs were  blocked  up,  the  staircases  destroyed, 
and    new  and  difficult  ways  of  access   opened 
through    the   recesses  of   a  deserted  sand-pit. 
These  afforded  the  Christians  the  means  of  ingress 
and  egress  without  attracting  public  notice,  and 
by  means  of  them  they  had  facilities  for  escape, 
even  when  they  had  been  tracked  to  the  cata- 
comb itself.    The  catacomb  of  S.  Callistus  affords 
examples  of    these  connections  with   arenaria. 
(Cf.  the  plans  given  by  De. Rossi,  Northcote,  and 
Marchi.) 

History, — The  practice  of  interring  the  entire 
corpse  unconsumed  by  fire  in  a  subterranean  ex- 
cavation has  been  so  completely  identified  with 
the  introduction  of  the  Christian  religion  into 
Rome  that  we  are  in  danger  of  losing  sight  of 
the  fact  that  this  mode  of  burial  did  not  in  any 
sense  originate  with  the  Christians.  However 
great  the  contrast  between  the  sepulture  after 
cremation  in  the  urns  of  columbaria,  or  the  indis- 
criminate flinging  of  the  dead  into  the  loathsome 
puticoli,  and  the  reverent  and  orderly  interment 
of  the  bodies  of  the  departed  in  the  cells  of  h 
catacomb,  the  Christians,  in  adopting  this  mode, 
were  only  reverting  to  what  one  of  the  early 
apologists  terms  "  the  older  and  better  custom  of 
inhumation"  (Minuc.  Fel.  Octav.  c.  34).  It  is 
well  known  that  the  custom  of  burying  the  dead 
was  the  original  custom  both  with  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  and  was  only  superseded  by  burn- 
ing in  later  times,  chiefly  on  sanitary  grounds. 
The  Etruscan  tombs  are  familiar  examples  be- 
longing to  a  very  early  period.  In  Rome,  cre- 
mation did  nut  become  general  till  the  later  days 
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of  the  republic  The  mitborit;  of  Cicero  l>  defi- 
nite on  tbiB  point.  He  Btelei  that  Marinii  waa 
buried,  nnd  thnt  the  Gens  Cornelia  adopted  cre- 
mntion  for  Iheir  dead  in  livia^  memarj',  Sulln 
being  the  iint  member  of  that  Gens  whow  )iodv 
vu  burnt  (Cic.  (b  Leg.  ii.  -i'l).  Under  the 
Empire  cremation  became  the  almoit  uniTcrul 
custom,  though  not  ao  aa  absolutely  to  eii^lude 
the  other,  which  gradoally  regained  itt  lost  holcl 
on  the  public  mind,  and  was  re-establiihed 
bf  the  fourth  cenlai)'.  Macrobiua  aaserta  p™ii- 
tively  that  the  euslom  of  huroiog  the  deaJ  h:id 
entirely  ceased  in  bin  day.  "  (Jrendi  corpora  de- 
fuDctcrum  uiiu  noitro  laeculo  nallos"  (Macrab. 
SatHraxl.  lib.  rii.  c.  7).  Of  the  practice  of  in- 
humntion  of  the  unhunit  tiodj  we  have  not  on- 
frequent  examples  in  Rome  ilaelf.  The  tomb  of 
the  Sclpios.  on  the  Appian  Way  (nov  within  the 
Aorelian  w>ll>),  i>  a  familiar  instance.  The 
corrfapondente  between  the  arranjtements  of  this 
lomb  and  those  of  the  earlier  Christian  catacombs, 
fjl.  that  of  Domitilla,  i«  very  marlteJ.  In  both 
tufe,  giving 


■ial  plflf, 


anged  in 


ceases.  partUtly  hollowed  out  lo  receive  Ihem. 
iscoDti  was  of  opinion  that  this  tnmb  was  a 
«d-out  stone  quarrj.  In  thia  he  is  followed 
e.   Tab. 

y  the  irregularity  o 
Aoother  like  eiample  is  the  tomb  oriheNasas,  o 


from  the  ordinar' 
oomU.     Other  eil 

nient  was  'much  more  genera)  in  Home  and  its 
•  icinily  than  is  usually  credited.  He  quotes 
from  Fabrvtti,  lose  Dom.  p.  .5.%  n  description  of 
a  tomb  found  by  him  at  the  fourth  mile  on  the 
Flaminian  Way.  "Kecdnm  cremutione  inatituta 
in  tapha  indigena  etcacatum  lepalchrum  . .  . . 
qualia  in  nmtria  Chriatianorum  coenieteriis 
vliuntur,"  and  mentions  a  numerous  series  of 
cells  of  a  similar  character  cut  in  the  living  rock 
examined  by  him  in  dilferent  localitiea  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  city. 

But  althon|;h  Pagan  subterranean  burial 
places  posMM  a  family  likeness  to  the  ceme- 
teries of  the  Chribliaus,  they  are  unmis- 
takably distinguished  from  them  by  certain 
unlUling  marki.  They  are  of  much  more  con- 
tracted dimensionn,  being  intended  for  the  mem- 
bers and  dependants  of  s  single  family,  instead 
of  being  open  to  the  rommunity  of  the  faithful 
enerally.  Aa  being  destined  to  be  the  abodes 
f  the  dead  only,  Ihrir  entrances  were  (irmly 
Insed,  while  the  burial  nichei  were  frequently 
[ft  open;  while  on  the  other  hand, "      


of  dev 


md   f 


ri  sited  fi 


-Ial  of  tt 


eparted,  the  loculi  were  henneticMlly  sealed,  to 
revent  the  escape  of  noiious  gases,  while  the 
ntrance  stood  nlwayi  open,  and  the  faithful 
onld  approach  each  separate  grare  with  their 
rnyers  and  their  offerings.  These  distinctions 
re  broadly  maintained  as  a  rule.  As  regards 
imenaious,  howerer,  there  are  eiceptions  each 
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way.  We  meet  with  some  isolated  Chriiliii 
burial  chatnbei-s  designed  to  receive  the  indi- 
viduals of  a  single  family;  and  on  the  olhir 
hnnd,  some  heathen  tombs  eicecd  the  U'Dii 
limits  of  a  single  chamber.  Be  Boesi  meDtinu 
the  eiiatence  of  many  iypoyaca,  opening  from 


Latin  Wi 


e  Appiao 

or  four  very  short  umAH^jfrn,     Such  h'lf^ 
were  assigned  bj  Marchi,  without  soffici^fat 

(De  Rossi,  S.  «.  i.  pp.  BS-92). 
leatben  eumples  ' 


to  find  th 


mofthet 


burial  places  tf 
people,  witn  wnom  tne  Christians  of 
'ere  from  the  first  closely  connected,  and 
,D  the  popular  mind  identiried — -the  Jewt. 


that  the  Ro 
customs  of  th 
religion,  and 
their  parenli 


fied    Master 


,  vt  should  anticipsK 
ins  would  follow  the 
was  the  cradle  of  ihrir 
many  of  them  lrn.d 
whidi  were  faithfullv 
of  their  dispersion.  Thsy 
in  for  regarding  Ibii  nwlf 


I    Him 


mpleofll 


.   The, 


lice  of  burial 
IS  odojitrd  by 


rays  familiar  to  the  Jews 
(m  in  every  part  of  the  i 

-mittod  it.    The  eiieleoce  of  Jewish  altaconil» 

Rome,  of  a  dale  anUrior  to  Christianity,  is  no 

iter  of  conjecture.      One  was  dijcorered  by 

sio  at  the  opening  of  the  ITth  century,  anil 

described    by   him  (R.  S.  c.  J.ii.  p.  1+1  seq.X 

bearing  unmiitnkabie  evidence  of  a  verr  early 

date.     This  cemetery,  placed  by  him  on'  Hook 

Verde,  outside  the  Porta  Portese,  has  ese«|«d  "It 

subsequent  researches  (Marchi,  p.  21  seq.).    Frsai 

the  meanness  of  its  construction,  the  absence  <■( 

any  adornment   in  painting,  stucco,  or  marhle. 

and  the  sm.illness   and    paucity  of  its  or^.v'^i 

(only  two  were  founds  it  was  evidently  a  bnrisl 

ce  of  all  Christian  symbols.  Almost  every 
u  bore— -either  painted  in  red  or  srratfhed 
ic  mortar — the  seven-branched  candlesiirk. 
e  inscription  was  read  the  word  CTNArOr, 

other  Jewish   catncomb   is  still  acceuible 

le  Via  Appia,  opposite  the  Basilica  of  ^t. 

Sebastian.     According  to  Mr.  Parker  (who  hss 

:luded  photi^raphs  of  Ihb  catacomb  in  his  in- 

luable  series,  Noe.  1180,  1161),  part  of  it  is  of 

>  time  of  Augustus,  part  ai  late  asConstantine. 

contains  two  CHWcHdi,  with    large  aiwtvl^ 

ornatnented  with  arabesque  paintings  of  flowen 

and  birds,  devoid  of  distinctive  symbols.    Soon 

of  the  loculi  pfeseul  their  ends  instead  of  their 

sides  to  the  galleriei — an  arrangement  very  rarely 

found  In  Christian  cemeteries.     The  inscriptiont 

are   mostly   in    Greek   characten,    though    lb* 

language  of  some  is  Latin.     Some  bear  Hebrr* 

words.      Nearlv  all    have    the  candlestick.     In 
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1866  another  extremely  poverty-stricken  Jewish 
catacomb,  dni;  in  a  clay  soil,  was  excavated  in 
the  Vigna  Cimarra,  on  the  Appian  Way. 

The  idea  so  long  and  so  widely  prevalent,  that 
worki  of  snch  immense  extent,  demanding  so 
krge  an  amount  of  severe  manual  labour,  could 
hare  been  executed  in  secret,  and  in  defiance  of 
existing  laws,  is  justly  designated  by  Mommsen 
as  ridiculous,  and  reflecting  a  discredit,  as  un- 
founded as  it  is  unjust,  on  the  imperial  police  of 
the  capital.  It  is  simply  impossible  that  such 
excavations  should  have  escaped  official  notice. 
Nor  was  there  any  reason  why  the  Christians 
should  have  desired  that  their  burial  places 
should  have  been  concealed  from  the  state  autho- 
rities. No  evidence  can  be  alleged  which  affords 
eren  a  hint  that  in  the  fii*st  two  centuries  at 
least  there  was  any  official  interference  with 
Christian  sepulture,  or  any  difficulties  attending 
it  to  render  secrecy  or  concealment  desirable. 
The  ordinary  laws  relating  to  the  burial  of  the 
dead  afforded  their  protection  to  the  Christians 
no  less  than  to  their  fellow  citizens.  A  special 
eoactment,  of  which  we  find  no  trace,  would 
bare  been  needed,  to  exempt  the  Christians  from 
the  operation  of  these  laws.  So  long  as  they  did 
Dot  violate  any  of  the  laws  by  which  the  sepul- 
ture of  the  dead  was  regulated  the  Roman  Chris- 
tians were  left  free  to  follow  their  taste  and 
wishes  in  this  matter.  Nor,  as  we  have  seen, 
vas  there  anything  altogether  strange  or  repul- 
^re  in  the  mode  of  burial  adopted  by  the  Chris- 
tUns.  They  were  but  following  an  old  fashion 
vrhieh  had  not  entirely  died  out  in  Rome,  and 
which  the  Jews  were  suffered  to  follow  un- 
molested. One  law  they  were  absolutely  bound 
to  oi/serve,  viz.,  that  which  prohibited  interment 
within  the  walls  of  the  city.  And  a  survey  of  j 
the  Christian  cemeteries  in  the  vicinity  of  Rome 
will  show  that  this  was  strictly  obeyed.  All 
of  them  are  contained  in  the  zone  at  once  pre- 
scribed by  law  and  dictated  by  convenience, 
within  a  mdius  of  about  2^  miles  from  the 
Aarelian  walls.  **  Between  the  third  and  fifth 
mile  from  the  walls  no  Christian  sepulchre  has 
been  found ;  at  the  sixth,  only  one,  that  of  St. 
Alexander;  while  beyond  the  seventh  mile  tombs 
are  again  met  with,  but  these  belong  rather  to 
the  towns  and  villages  of  the  Campagna  than  to 
lif'Oie  itself"  (Northcote,  i?.  S,  p.  334;  Mich. 
Stef.  de  Rossi,  Atialis,  Geol.  ed  Arch.  i.  45). 

Legal  enactments  and  considerations  of  practical 
convenience  having  roughly  determined  the  situ- 
ation of  the  Christian  cemeteries,  a  further  cause 
operated  to  fix  their  precise  locality.  Having 
regard  to  the  double  purpose  these  excavations 
were  to  serve — the  sepulture  of  the  dead,  and  the 
gathering  of  the  living  for  devotion — it  was 
essential  that  a  position  should  be  chosen  where 
the  soil  was  dry,  and  which  was  not  liable  to  be 
flooded  by  the  neighbouring  streams,  nor  subject 
to  the  infiltration  of  water.  If  these  rules  were 
not  observed,  not  only  would  the  putrefaction  of 
the  Mrpses  have  taken  place  with  dangerous 
Mpidity,  and  the  air  become  poisoned,  but  the 
galleries  themselves  would  have  been  choked 
with  mud  and  been  rendered  inaccessible.  We 
find,  therefore,  that  the  planners  of  the  ceme- 
teries, as  a  rule,  avoided  the  valleys  and  low 
Linds,  and  restricted  their  operations  to  the 
higher  grounds  surrounding  the  city,  piirticularly 
where  the  geological  conditions  of  the  soil  pro- 


mised them  strata  of  the  tufa  granoiarey  in  which 
they  by  preference  worked,  and  where  springs  of 
water  were  absent.  As  an  example  of  the  disas- 
trous consequences  of  not  attending  to  these  pre- 
cautions we  may  name  the  cemetery  of  Castulus, 
on  the  Via  Labicana,  re-discovered  by  De  Rossi 
in  1864  {Bulletino  de  Arch,  Crist.,  Fev.  1865). 
From  its  low  position,  the  galleries  are  filled 
with  clay  and  water,  which  have  reduced  them 
to  ruin  and  rendered  the  cemetery  quite  inac- 
cessible. 

As  a  rule,  each  catacomb  occupies  a  separate 
rising  ground  of  the  Campagna,  and  one  divided 
from  any  other  by  intervening  valleys.  The 
general  humidity  of  these  low  grounds,  and  the 
streams  which  flow  along  them,  effectually  pro- 
hibit the  construction  of  galleries  of  communica- 
tion between  the  various  cemeteries.  The  idea 
broached  by  Raoul-Rochette,  and  contended  for 
by  Marchi,  that  a  subterranean  communication 
at  a  low  level  exists  between  the  whole  of  the 
Christian  cemeteries  of  Rome,  as  well  as  with 
the  chief  churches  within  the  city,  is,  in  Momm- 
sen's  words,  "a  mere  fable" — in  fact,  a  complete 
impossibility.  Such  galleries  of  connection,  if 
formed,  would  have  been  constantly  inundated, 
if  they  had  not  at  once  become  mere  conduits  of 
running  water. 

Each  of  the  larger  cemeteries,  then,  may 
be  regarded  as  an  insulated  group,  embracing 
several  smaller  cemeteries,  corresponding  to  the 
original  funeral  areae  assigned  to  the  interment 
of  the  early  Christians,  but  never  crossing  the 
intermediate  depressions  or  ravines,  and  seldom, 
if  ever,  having  any  communication  with  each 
other  (M.  Stef.  de  Rossi,  £.  S.  Anaiis.  Oeol.  ed 
Arch.  i.  41,  seq.)- 

The  notions  which  have  been  entertained 
as  to  the  horizontal  extent  of  the  catacombs 
are  very  greatly  exaggerated.  It  has  been  even 
gravely  asserted  that  they  reach  as  far  as  Tivoli 
in  one  direction  and  Ostia  in  the  other.  It  is 
probably  quite  impossible  to  form  a  correct  esti- 
mate of  the  area  actually  occupied  by  them,  from 
our  ignorance  of  their  real  extent.  Not  a  few 
which  were  known  to  the  older  investigators 
cannot  now  be  discovered,  and  it  can  hardly  be 
questioned  that  others  exist  which  have  never 
been  entered  since  the  period  when  they  were 
finally  given  over  to  neglect  and  decay.  M.  Stef. 
de  Rossi,  in  his  valuable  Analisi  Gcologica  ed 
Arcltitettonica^  so  often  referred  to,  p.  60,  de- 
clares his  belief  that  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
available  space  within  the  above-named  ceme- 
terial  zone,  where  the  soil  was  suitable  for  the 
purpose,  was  occupied  by  burial  vaults.  But  he 
discreetly  abstains  from  any  attempt  to  define 
either  their  superficial  area  or  their  linear 
extension.  The  calculatipns  that  have  been 
hazarded  by  Marchi  and  others  are  founded  on 
too  vague  data  to  be  very  trustworthy.  Marchi 
calculated  that  the  united  length  of  the  galleries 
of  the  catacombs  would  amount  to  800  or  900 
miles,  and  the  number  of  graves  to  between  six 
and  seven  millions.  The  estimate  quoted  by  Mar- 
tigny  {Diction,  des  Ant.  Chr^t,  p.  128)  does  not 
go  beyond  587  miles.  That  given  by  Northcote 
(^.  8.  p.  26)  is  more  modest  still, — **  on  the 
whole  there  are  certainly  not  less  than  350  miles 
of  them."  But  all  such  estimates  are  at  present 
simply  conjectural. 

The  beginnings  of  these  vast  cemeteries  were 
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.    fimt  which 


mull  ind  cnopuratiTfl^  iuignifiQiDt.  Then  ii 
little  qa«lion  that  almoat  without  eiceptioi 
thej  bad  tbeir  origin  in  >«pDlchnil  areas  of  limi 
t«d  eitent,  the  property  of  private  familiee  oi 
indiTJdual*,  dfvolid  by  them  to  this  snered  por 
poM.      The  inveitigBtiona  of  De  Rowi,  an   ei 

latiafactorily  proved  that  the  immcai^  cemeter; 
of  Calliilus,     ■"    '-■   ■  "         '■     '       - 


grouDdt,  eiecnted  with  great 
carel^lly  pre>crib«d  limiu.  ins  maDner  in 
which  •  luhterraneiui  cem-^tery  waa  conilructed 
w*a  u  Iblluwi.  Firat  of  all  a  plot  of  grounJ 
iniUble  for  the  porpoi*  wis  obtained  by  gift  or 
bj  purehue,  eilendinE  so  many  feet,  in  fnmlc,  in 
length,  along  the 
in  depth,  at  right  I    ^ 

most  aDclent  part  of  the  Mmetery  of  CalUatui, 
meaiDred  100  Roman  feet  in  length  by  IBO  feet 
in  depth.  A  Mcocd  area  of  the  same  cemetery 
iucludiDg  the  Papal  crypt  and  that  of  St.  Caecilia 
meaiured  250  *laDg  the  road,  and  reached  hack 
100  feet  in  offro.  Snch  a  plot  was  secured  by  ita 
Chriatiao  proprietor  as  a  bnrial-plaee  with  the 
usual  legal  lormalitles.  The  fact  of  the  indivi- 
dual being  a  Chrutiau  threw  no  impediment  in 
the  way  of  the  purchase,  or  of  the  coDstraction  of 
the  cemetery.  All  were  in  this  respect  eqoally  nn- 
der the  proteetioncfthe  laws.  Thefintstepin  (he 
construction  of  the  cemetery  was  the  eicaiation 
of  a  passage  all  the  way  round  the  area,  commu- 
Dicating  with  the  surface  by  one  or  more  stair- 
casts  at  the  corner*.  Loouli  were  cut  in  tbe 
walls  of  these  galleries  to  receive  the  dead. 
Wben  the  original  galleries  were  fully  occupied, 
cross  galleries  were  run  on  the  same  level,  gra- 
dually forming  a  network  of  pauages,  all  filled 
with  tombs.  If  a  family  vault  wu  required,  or 
a  martyr  or  other  Christian  of  distinction  had 
'     t   small   rectangular 


„  with 
part  of  the  cemetery 


Tated,c 

the  gallery.  In  the  earlie 
ofCalllstus  a  cousiderable 
burial  chambers  are  foun 
other 


passage  in  a  modern  houae.     When  the  galleries 

in  the  original  piaao  had  reached  their  furthest 

eileasion  consisUnt  with  aUbility,  tbe  eicnvaton 

commenced  ■  new  system  of  galleries  at  a  lower 

level,  reached  by  a  new  staircase.     These  were 

carried  out  on  the  same  principle  aa  those  in  the 

above,  and  were  used  for  sepulture  as  long 

ley  afforded  space  for  gravea.     When  more 

was  wanted  the  fouorta  formed  a  third 

of  galleries,  wjiich   was   succeeded    by  n 

h,  and   even  by  a  fiUh.     Instances  indeed 

aet  with,  as  in  some  parts  of  the  cemetery 

.llintaa,  where,  including  what  may  be  called 

ttaniue  atory,  the  number  of  pioni  reaches 

I.     Sometimes,  however,  according  to  Car. 

.  S.  de  Rossi  \AiMli:  Gtol.  fd.  Anhilet.  del 

lem  di  CalUslo,  toI   ii.  p.  30),  the  upper 

:  are  of  later  dale  than  the  lower,  eiperieace 

ig  giren  the  eicavators  greater  confideno    ' 

security   of  the   strata,   and    tbe  romp 

tion  of  persecution  removing  the  tempoi 

Lslty  for  cooccnlment.     Some  of  these  li 

riei  are  not  inoro  than  from  three  lo  i 
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Inchea  helow  the  surface.  The  «itreme  nairew- 
less  of  the  galleries  ia  one  of  the  moat  marked 
characteristics  of  the  Christian  catacombiL    The 

gallery  waa  not  formed  of  a  greater  width  this 
tfould  be  Euiticieot  for  tbe  purpose  0 


lough  betweei 


with   ro 
t  passage,  oaually,  c 


width    is   from   2^   ft.  I 


itill  s: 


,lly  very  »l 

4  ft.  to  5  ft.  in  width.  These  rulei,  t 
M.  S.  de 'Rossi,  are  unalterable,  whatever 
the  plana,  or  tbe  quality  of  the  rock.  1 
only  variation  is  that  where  the  rock  is  m 
friable 


of   li 


I   left   u 


touched;  while  thev  beeom 
intriiatc  the  greater  the  solidity  of  the  furou- 
tion.  The  ceiling  ia  usually  flat,- Kimetima 
slightly   arched.      The  height  of  the  galleriei 

are  dug.  The  earliest  were  originally  the  Itai't 
elevated ;  tbe  fossoi-ea  being  apprehensive  of 
making  them  too  high  for  security.  As  they 
gained  confidence  Id  tbe  strength  of  the  m;k, 
space  required  for  more  gravea  was  obtained  by 
lowering  the  floor  of  the  galleries,  so  thai  mil 
unfre<iueotly  the  most  ancient  are  now  Iht 
most  lolly.  Sometimes  the  canctniclion  of 
galleries  at  a  lower  'evel  wa*  atoppcd  by  Ibe 
cessation  of  tbe  strata  of  tifa  grravAart :  and  at 
others,  at  in  the  Vatban  cemetery,  by  the  nr- 
currence  of  springs,  which  threatened  the  inan- 
dation  of  the  galleries  and  the  deslructirn  of 
the  graves.  When  further  progress  doHo- 
wards  was  prevented,  another  funeral  nrtt  w« 
opened  by  the  side  of  the  original  one,  and  the 
aame  process  was  repeated.  It  often  happened 
that  in  the  course  of  time  independent  cernt- 
teriea  whicb  had  been  formed  in  adjacent  plolt  of 
ground  were  combined  together,  so  aa  to  form 
one  large  nacropolii,  Eiamplea  of  this  are 
found  in  almoat  all  the  greol  cemeteries  of  Roinr. 
which  has  thus 


little  < 


nfusie 


nd  it  is  not  easy  to  unravel  the  tangled  akeio: 
.g.  the  cemetery  "ad  Ursnm  pileitom"  dd  Ihc 
'  Via  Portuensts"  bean  tbe  titles  of  St.  Pontia- 


Via  Appia,"  uanally  known  as  ihf 

L  Praeteitatui,  ia  also  called  after 

""        ins  and  V'alerianus,  St. 


cemetery  of  St. 
St.  Urbj 
bulblnn  and  St.  Mnrcus. 
Tradition    and    docnmenlary    evidence   hi 


lirat  ■ 


of  tl 


I  of  the 

I  Church's  hiitory.     For  aome.  ii 


•5" 
apostolical  oi  „ 
to  prove  beyond  question  that  anv  of  the  eiisfia; 
catacombs  belong  to  the  age  of  St.  Peter  asd 
St.  Paul,  but  the  matter  has  been  very  care- 
fully and  diipasiionately  examined  by  IH 
Rossi,  B.S.  i.  p.  184  seq.,  and  the  evidence  tf 
collects  from  the  ctisting  remains  in  support  Df 
the  traditional  view  is  of  a  nature  to  eoovinct  in 
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paintings  in  a  pnre  classical  stjk,  with  a  very 
rare  admixtura  of  distinctly  Christian  symbols ; 
decorations  in  fine  stucco,  displaying  a  chaste 
architectural  spirit ;  crypts  of  considerable  size, 
not  hewn  out  of  the  liyiog  tufa^  but  carefully, 
and  even  elegantly,  built  with  pilasters  and 
oomiMs  of  brick  and  terra-cotta ;  wide  corridors 
with  painted  walls,  and  recesses  for  sarcophagi, 
instead  of  the  narrow  ambulacra  with  their 
walls  thickly  pierced  with  shelf-liice  funeral 
recesses ;  whole  families  of  inscriptions  to  persons 
bearing  classical  names,  and  without  any  dis- 
tinctively Christian  expressions;  and  lastly, 
though  rarely,  consular  dates  of  the  second,  an^l 
one  or  more  even  of  the  first  century.  The  cata- 
combs that  present  these  distinctive  marks  of 
very  early  date  are  those  of  Priscilla  on  the  Via 
Salaria  Nova,  that  of  Domitilla  on  the  Via  Arden- 
tina,  of  Praeteztatus  on  the  Via  Appia,  and  a 
portion  of  that  of  St.  Agnes,  identified  with  the 
cemetery  of  Ostrianus  or  Fons  Petri. 

The  evidence  of  early  date  furnished  by  in- 
scriptions is  but  scanty.  It  must,  however,  be 
borne  in  mind  that  only  a  very  small  proportion 
have  the  date  of  the  year,  as  given  by  the 
consuls,  upon  them.  The  chief  object  was  to  fix 
the  anniversary  of  the  death,  and  for  this  the  day 
of  the  month  was  sufiicient.  The  most  ancient 
dated  Christian  inscription  is  of  the  third  year 
of  Vespasian,  A.D.  72,  but  its  original  locality  is 
nmknovn  (Northcote,  H.  S.  p.  65).  Rostell 
(Jiom  Bexhreif/ung,  i.  37 IX  quotes  from  Bol- 
detti,  p.  83,  one  of  the  consulate  of  Anicius  and 
Virins  Gallus,  A.D.  98,  from  the  catacomb  of 
Hippoiytus ;  but  it  begins  with  the  letters 
D.>L,  and  contains  no  distinctly  Christian  ex- 
pressions. One  of  the  consulate  of  Suiti  and 
Senecio,  a.d.  107,  and  another  of  that  of  Piso 
and  BoUnus,  A.D.  110,  were  seen  by  Boldetti  in 
the  catacomb  beneath  the  basili(9  of  St.  Paul 
(Boldetti,  pp.  78,  79).  The  same  explorer  found 
here  also  an  inscription,  which  the  name  of 
GalHcanus  fixes  either  to  A.D.  127  or  A.D.  150. 

The  beginning  of  the  third  century  finds  the 
Christians  of  Rome  in  possession  of  a  cemetery 
common  to  them  as  a  body,  and  doubtless  secured 
to  them  by  legal  tenure,  and  under  the  protection 
of  the  authorities  of  the  city.  We  learn  this 
instructive  fact  from  the  PhUosophumena  of 
Hippoiytus  (ix.  11),  where  we  read  that  Pope 
Zephyrinus  **set  Callistus  over  tha  cemetery," 
KOfrdirrrffftv  M  rh  KoifiriT^piov,  As  we  have 
seen  reason  to  believe  that  at  this  period  several 
Christian  cemeteries  were  already  in  existence, 
there  must  have  been  something  distinctive  about 
this  one  to  induce  the  bishop  of  Rome  to  intrust 
its  care  to  one  of  his  chief  clergy,  who  in  a  few 
years  succeeded  him  in  his  Episcopate.  We  can 
have  little  hesitation  in  accepting  De  Rossi's 
eonciusimi  (for  the  grounds  of  which  the  reader 
must  be  referred  to  his  great  work  Horna  SoUer- 
r  mtttj  or  to  Dr.  Korthcote's  excellent  abridgement 
of  it  under  the  same  title)  that  this  was  the 
cemetery  which  we  read  in  Annstasius,  §  17, 
Callixtus  '*made  on  the  Appian  Way,  where  the 
bodies  of  many  priests  and  martyrs  repose,  and 
which  is  called  even  to  the  present  day  coeme- 
terinm  Callixti."  In  a  crypt  of  this  cemetery 
Zephyrinns  himself  was  buried,  in  violation  of 
the  rule  which  had  prevailed  almost  without 
exception  up  to  that  period,  that  the  bishops 
of  Borne  should   be  laid  where  St.  Peter  was 


believed  to  repose,  in  the  crypt  of  the  Vatican. 
Of  the  fifteen  bishops  who  are  reported  to  have 
preceded  Zephyrinns,  all  but  Clemens,  who  is 
recorded  to  have  been  buried   in  Greece,  and 
Alexander,  whose  sepulchre  was  made  near  the 
scene  of  his  martyrdom,  on  the  Via  Nomentana^ 
according  to  the  oldest  and  most  trustworthy 
recensions  of  the  LS>er  PontifcaiiSj  were  sup- 
posed to   sleep  in   the  Vatican  cemetery.      Of 
the  eighteen  who  intervened  between  him  and 
Sylvester,  no  fewer  than  thirteen  repose  in  the 
cemetery  of  Callistus.     Slabs  bearing  the  names 
of  Anteros,  a.d.  236,  Fabianus,  A.D.  251,  (the 
first  bishop  of  whose  martyrdom   there  is  no 
question),  Lnicius,  a.d.  253,   and  Eutychianus, 
A.D.  275,  in  Greek  characters,  the  official  lan- 
guage of  the  Church,  with  the  words  UpiscopuSf 
and,  in  the   case   of  Fabianus,  martyr^  added, 
have  been  discovered  by  Cav.  de  Rossi  in  this 
crypt.     An  adjoining  vault   has  revealed   the 
epitaph  of  Eusebius,  A.D.  311,  set  up  by  Dama- 
sus,  and  engraved  by  his  artist  Furius  Dionysius 
Philocalus,  whose  name  it  bears.  In  another  crypt 
in  the  same  cemetery  De  Rossi's  labours  have 
been  rewarded  by  the  fragments  of  an  epitaph 
which  is  reasonably  identified  with  that  of  Cor- 
nelius, A.D.  252,  whose  portrait,  together  with 
that    of   his  contemporary   and  correspondent 
Cyprian,    is    painted    on    its    wall.      Callistus 
himself  does  not  lie  in  the  catacomb  that  bears 
his  name.  He  met  his  end  by  being  hurled  from 
a  window  into  a  well  in  the  Trastevere,  and  his 
corpse  was  hastily  removed  to  the  nearest  cem- 
etery, that  of  CSalepodius,  on  the  Via  Aurelia. 
It  cannot  be  reasonably  questioned  that  a  ceme- 
tery which  was  the  recognised  burial-place  of 
the   bishops   of  the   city  had   a  public,  official 
character  distinct  from  the  private   cemeteries 
with  which  the  walls  of  Rome  were  surrounded, 
lo  the  period   of   peaceful    occupation  and 
undisturbed    use    of    the    cemeteries     by    the 
Christian  population  of  Rome  succeeded  that  of 
persecution.     We  cannot  ])lace  this  earlier  than 
the  middle  of  the  third  century.     There  might 
be    occasional    outbreaks    of    popular   violence 
directed  against  the  Christians,  and  isolated  acts 
of  cruelty  and  severity  towards  the  professors  of 
an  unpopular  religion.      We    know   from    the 
famous  correspondence  between  Pliny  and  Mar- 
cus Aurehus,  that  even  under  the  merciful  survey 
of  so  wise  and  benevolent  a  ruler,  the  position  of 
a  Christian  was  far  from  one  of  security.     Of 
this  we  have  a  proof,  if  it  be  really  authentic,  in 
the  touching  record  of  a  martyrdom  within  the 
precincts  of  the  catacombs,  given  by  the  cele- 
brated epitaph  of  Alexander  from  the  cemetery 
of  Callistus  (Bosio  lib.  iii.  c.  23,  p.  216). 

**  Alexander  mortuus  non  est  sed  vivit  super 
astra  et  corpus  in  hoc  tumulo  quiescit.  Vitam 
explevit  cum  Antonino  Imp.  qui  ubi  multum 
benefitii  antevenire  previderet  pro  gratia  odium 
reddidit.  Genua  enim  flectens  vero  Deo  sacri- 
ficaturus  ad  supplicia  ducitur.  O  tempera  in- 
fausta  quibus  inter  sacra  et  vota  ne  in  cavernis 
quidem  salvari  possimus.  Quid  miserius  vita, 
sed  quid  miserius  in  morte  cum  ab  amicis  et 
parentibus  sepeliri  nequeant.  Tandem  in  caelo 
coruscat.     Parum  vixit  qui  vixit  iv.  x.  Tem." 

Another  of  almost  equal  interest,  from  the 

same  cemetery,  is  also  found  in  Bosio.  p.  217, 

referring  to  a  martyrdom  in  the  days  of  Hadrian. 

"Tempore  Adriani   Imperatoris   Marius  ado- 
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landen 


quiei 


uppsuer 


of  the 
!  rrom  the  reign  of  Kero, 
A.D.  us,  to  mac  of  Deciui,  x.D.  249-2hl. 
"  Uurmg  thnt  period,"  writes  Dchb  Milman 
(Ifiitory  of  CAriUianils,  bit.  it.  c.  il.  p.  329,  note 
2),  "tlie  Christinu*  were  in  general  as  free  and 
■ecure  a>  the  other  inhabitants  of  Rome.  Their  [ 
aaMmblies  were  no  more  disturbed  (haa  the 
■jD*p>gu«a  of  the  Jewi,  or  the  Hte>  of  other 
foreign  religions.  Krom  tblB  tint  terrible  but 
brief  onslaught  under  Deciui,  to  the  gi'Dernl  and 
more  mercileia  pen>ei'Ution  under  DiDcletinn  and 
Galerius,  A.D.  'Mi.  there  i>  no  trustvorthy 
record  ofanj Roman  perKCUtiou."  These  epochs 
of  persecution  left  their  marks  OD  the  construc- 
tion of  the  catacombs.  Tbe  martyrdom  of 
Xystag   11.    in   the  cemetery    of    Praeteilatus. 

scintis  .  .  .  et  cum  eo  diaconos  quatuor,"  Cy- ' 
prian,  f-p.  80),  and  the  walling  up  alive  of  a  con-  | 
siderable  number  of  the  (aithral,  men,  womeu,  i 
■ud  children,  near  the  tombs  of  the  martyrs 
Chrysanthus  and  Dnria,  in  a  catacomb  on  the 
Via  Salaria,  recoi-ded  by  St.  Gregory  of  Tours, 
De  aioria  Martyr,  i.  c.  28  ;  and  other  traditions 
of  the  same  period,  ereu  though  we  are  com- 
pelled to  hejiitate  ta  to  some  of  them,  testify  to 
the  danger  that  attended  tbe  meetings  of  the 
faithful    ia   the   cemeteries,   and    the   necessity  I 
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interments,  oflbred  a  ready  reception  for  tba 
material,  and  in  these  it  was  depoeited.  This  it 
the  view  of  Marchi,  p.  M.  and  Raoul-Rochetle, 
TMeau  del  Cata^.  p.  35,  and  even  of  Boldetti, 
pp.  607 ;  although  the  lail-uamed  author  it 
unable  altogether  to  reject  Bnannrmoti'i  id>a 
that  the  galleries  were  thus  tilled  up  to  tuve 
the  hallowed  remains  they  contained  from  tbe 
sacrilegious  hands  of  the  heathen. 

The  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  which  taw 
the  esUblishment  of  Christianity  as  the  rrligioo 

a  new  era  in  the  history  of  the  catacombs.  Sul- 
Ifrranean  interment  gradually  fell  into  disuw. 
and  had  almost  entirely  ceased  by  Ihe  close  of 
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r   of  the  gallery,    and    was    thus    rendered 
utterly  useless  to  any  who  conld  not  command  a 
ladder,  or  some  other  means  ot  connecting  the 
lowest  step  with  the  arenaria  (Northcote,  S,  S. 
pp.331,34Ti  Deltossi,J{.6'.ii.47-49>  It  happens 
not  unfrequently  that  galleries  are  found  com- 
pletely filled  up  with  earth  from  the  floor  to  the 
Tanll.    It  has  been  considered   by  many  that 
this  was  the  work  of  tbe  Christians  themselves, 
with    the  view  of  preserving   their  sepulchres 
ioriolale  by  rendering  tbe  galleries  inaccessible 
*"  friend  or.foe.     This  view,  first  propounded  by 
lonarruoti,  Osiero.  p.  lii.,  is   strongly  maio- 
ned  by  De  Rossi,  X.  S.  ii.  52-58,  who  assigns 
is  earthiug-up  oi'  the  tombs  to  the  persecution 
Diocletian,  A.O.  Wi.     Hut  the  opinion  main- 
Ded  by  other  equally  competent  authorities  is 
ire  probable,  that  thia  proceeding  was  8im[>ly 
staled  by  convenience,  as  a  means  for  disposing 
re  easily  of  the  earth  eicavated  from  newly- 


galleri 


It    I. 


to  convey  the 
!>hly-dng  earth  from  the  catacomb  to  the 
rface,  Ihrongh  the  long  tortuous  passages,  and 
the  air-tunnels.  The  galleries  already  piled 
th   tombs,   and    therefore   useless  for   futui 


of  tbe  cemeteries.  Between  A.D.  364  and  i.I>. 
369  the  proportions  are  nearly  equal,  aid  a 
new  era  in  the  history  of  the  cemeteries  bepin 
—the  eta  of  religious  interest.  The  leal  iii- 
played  by  Pope  Daoiasns  x.n.  366-381  in  re- 
pairing and  decorating  the  catacombs;  erecdn; 
new  staircases  for  the  convenience  of  pilgrims, 

and  adorning  them  with  exquisitely  engmved 
epitaphs  in  Targe  faultless  cfaaraclen,  the  wuri: 
of  an  artist  mimed  Furiua  Dionysius  Philocalus, 
cansed  a  short  sudden  outburst  of  desire  to  be 
near    the   hallowed    remains,   resulting 

early  [jaintings  with  which  the  walls  of  the 
cuiicula  and  arcoaolia  were  covered.  But  the 
dame  soon  died  out.  Between  a.d.  3T3  ud 
A.D.  400  Ihe  subterranean  interments  were  only 
one  in  three,  and  after  A.i>.  *I0,  the  &Ul  yeir 
of  the  taking  of  Rome  by  Alaric,  scarcely  a 
single  certain  eiample  is  found.     But  altboush 

reputed  sanctity  of  those  whose  remains  wt-re 
enshrined  in  them  caused  Ihem  to  be  the  objecl 
of  wide-spread  interest.  Pilgrim*  flocked  to 
visit  the  places  hallowed  by  the  memories  of 
so  many  confessors  and  martyrs,  for  whu» 
guidance  catnli^ues  of  the  chief  cemeteries  sail 

lime  drawn  up,  which  have  proved  ofconiidrf- 
able  service  in  their  identiRcalion.  Hlven  hermits 
csmefrom  a  distance  and  fiied  their  ceUs  in  their 
immediate  neighbourhood. 

It  appears  evident  from  Jerome's  well-known 
description  of  his  visits  to  Ihe  catacombs  when  • 
schoolboy,  circa  A-D-  354,  Hieron.  I'n  EzecK  c  il. 
that  even  in  tbe  latter  faalfof  the  fourth  cen- 
tury interment  was  rare  in  them.  He  spenkt 
of  visiting  "  the  tombs  of  the  apulles  and 
martyrs,"  and  describes  the  walhi  of  the  crypti 
"lined  with  the  bodies  of  the  dead;"  biit  his 
language  is  that  of  one  describing  a  cemetery 
long  since  disused,  not  one  in  dailv  actiiitv.  ^ 
also,  Fraef.  txd  Lih.  ii.  m  Gatid.,  "'Ubi  alibi  lanlo 
studio  et  frequentia  ad  martyrum  sepulchra 
curritnr?"    The  words  of  the  poet  PrudentiUJi, 

tomb  of  Uippolytus,  lead  to  the  same  conclusinn. 
His  lengthened  and  minutely  detailed  descriptina 
does  not  contain  a  word  that  indicates  that  the 
cemetery  which  contained  this  sacred  shrine  was 
used  for  actual  interment. 
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Amidst  all  the  derastation  cominittcd  hj  the 
barbarian  conquerord  both  in  the  first  and  ttecond 
sacic  of  Rome,  a.d.  410,  457,  we  have  no  record 
of  damage  inflicted  on  the  cemeteries.     It  may 
be  simply  lack  of  evidence.     We  cannot  deem  it 
likelj  that  any  feeling  of  reverence  would  have 
led  the  Goths  to  refrain  from  the  rich  plunder 
the  piety  of  devotees  had  stored  up  in  the  burial 
chapels.   Prudentius  informs  us  that  the  aedicula 
which  enshrined  the  relics  of  St.  Hippolytos  was 
bright  with  solid  silver,  and  other  catacombs  were 
c«rtai£]y  as  sumptuously  decorated.  But  whether 
the  cat«x>mb8  were  devastated  by  Alaric's  hordes 
or  no,  it  is  certain  that  after  A.D.  410  **  the  use 
of  the    subterranean    cemeteries    as   places  of 
burial  was  never  resumed,  and  that  inscriptions 
and  notices  that  seem  to  refer  to  them  will  be 
found  on  closer  examination  to  relate  to  basilicas 
and  cemeteries  above  ground.     The  foaaors*  occu- 
pation was  gone,  and  after  A.D.  426  their  name 
ceases  to  be  mentioned.     The  liturgical  books  of 
the  fifth  century  refer  constantly,  in  the  prayers 
for  the  dead  and  the  benediction  of  graves,  to 
burials  in  and  around  the  basilicas,  never  to  the 
subterranean  cemeteries,"  (Northcote   R.  S,  p. 
lU4).     But  though  disused  as  places  of  sepulture 
the  catacombs  continued  to  be  visited  by  pilgrims, 
•nd  were  regarded  with  special  devotion  by  the 
popes,  who  from  time  to  time  repaired  and  beau- 
tified   them   (e.  g,  Symmachus,   A.D.  498-514; 
Anast.  §  81).    The  fatal  xeal  displayed  by  succes- 
sive pontic  in  the  restoration  and  decoration  of 
these  consecrated  shrines  is  the  cause  of  much  per- 
plexitj  to  the  investigator  who  desires  to  dis- 
cover   their  original   form    and   arrangements. 
Nothing  but  long  experience  and  an  iatimate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  character  of  the  construction 
and  ornamentation  of  different  periods  can  enable 
ns  to  distingnish   with  any  accuracy  between 
thp  genuine  structure  of  the  catacombs  and  the 
paintings    with    which    they    were    originally 
Ndomed,  and  the  work  of  later  times.     JViauy  of 
the  conclusions  drawn  by  Roman  Catholic  writers 
from  the  paintings  and  ritual  arrangements  of 
the  catacombs  as   we  now  find  them,  and  the 
evidence  supposed  to  be  furnished  by  them  as  to 
the  primitive  character  of  their  dogmas  and  tra- 
ditions, prove  little  worth  when  a  more  search- 
ing   investigation    shows  their    comparatively 
recent  date.      An  analogous  exaggeration  has 
widely  prevailed  with  regard  to  the  custom  of 
resorting  to  these   gloomy  vaults  as  places  of 
concealment  in  times  of  persecution.     We  can- 
not fairly  doubt  that  they  occasionally  served  as 
places  of  refuge,  though  it  is  not  always  ea^y  to 
determine  whether  the  language  used  refers  to 
the  subterranean  part  of  the  cemetery,  or  to  the 
rfUae,  the  basilicas,  and  other  buildings  which 
had  gradually  risen  in  the  area  that  lay  above 
them ;  but  that  which  was  at  most  exceptional 
hax  been  spoken  of  almost  as  if  it  were  the  rule. 
We  have  direct  evidence  that  the  ravages  of  the 
Goths  under  Vitiges,  when  they  racked  Rome,  a.d. 
537,  extended  to  the  catacombs,  **  Ecclesiae  et  cor- 
pora sanctorum  martyrum  exterminatae  sunt  a 
Gothis  **  (Anast.  §  99>     Od  their  retirement  the 
havoc  they  had  committed  was  repaired  by  Pope 
Vigilins,  who  replaced  the  broken  and  mutilated 
epitaphs  of  Pope  Damasns  by  copies,  not  always 
very  correct.    These  good  deeds  stand  recorded  in 
an  inscription  of  this  pope  now  in  the  Gallery  of 
the  Vatican: — 

CHKIffr.  ANT. 


**  Dam  perltara  Getae  posulswnt  ctstra  sub  nrbem 

Moverunt  Sanctis  bella  nefanda  prlas, 
Totaque  sacrilege  verierunt  curde  sepulchra 

Martyribus  quondam  rite  aacrata  plis. 
Quos  monstrante  Deo  Damasus  sibl  Papa  probatos 

AflSxo  monuit  cannine  jure  coli ; 
Sed  periit  tltalos  oonfncto  marmore  sanctus 

Nee  tamen  his  iterum  posse  latere  fult. 
Dirula  VigUlns  nam  posthaec  Papa  gcmiscens 

Hostibus  ezpnlds  omne  novavit  opua" 

The  reverence  for  the  catacombs  was  now 
gradually  dying  out.  One  pope  afler  another 
attempted  to  revive  it  by  their  decrees,  but 
without  any  permanent  efiect.  John  III.,  circa 
A.D.  568,  restored  the  cemeteries  of  the  holy 
martyrs,  "and  ordered  that  oblations"  (the 
Eucharistic  elements),  "  cruets,  and  lights  [*  ob- 
lationes,  ampullae  *  (var.  lect.  *  amulae  *),  vel  *  lu- 
minaria*],  should  be  sup])lied  from  the*Lateran 
every  Sunday "  (.\njwt.  §  110).  It  is  also  re- 
coi-ded  in  commendation  of  Sergius  I.,  a.d.  687- 
701,  that  when  he  was  a  presbyter  it  was  his 
wont  to  **  celebrate  mass  diligently  through  the 
diflerent  cemeteries"  (Anast.  §  158).  In  the 
next  century,  circa  735,  Gregory  111.,  a  zealous 
builder  and  repairer  of  churches,  arranged  a 
body  of  priests  to  celebrate  mass,  and  provided 
that  lights  and  oblations  should  be  furnished  from 
the  palace  for  all  the  cemeteries  round  Rome 
(Anast.  §  204).  In  neither  of  these  cases,  how- 
ever, can  we  atfirra  that  the  reference  is  chiefly 
to  underground  cemeteries  or  catacombs. 

We  have  now  reached  the  period  of  the  reli- 
gious spoliation  of  the  catacombs,  from  which 
they  have  suffered  more  irreparably  than  from 
any    violence    oflfered    by    sacrilegious    hands. 
The  injuries  commenced  by  the  Goths  had  been 
repeated    by   the   Lombards    under   Astolphus, 
A.D.  956.      But  these  invaders  did  little  more 
than  complete  the  devastation  which  was  being 
already   caused   by   the    carelessness    of    those 
by  whom   these  cemeteries  should   have   been 
religiously  tended.    The  sloth  fulness  and  neglect 
manifested  towards  these   hallowed   places  are 
feelingly  deplored  by  Paul  L  in  a  Constitution 
dated  June  2,  a.d.  761.     Not  only  were  sheep 
and  oxen  allowed  to  have  access  to  them,  but 
folds  had  been  set  up  in  them  and   they  had 
been  defiled   with   all    manner  of    corruption. 
The   holy   father  therefore   resolved   to   trans- 
late   the    bodies    of   the    saints    and    enshrine 
them  in  a  church  he  had  built  on  the  site  of  his 
paternal  mansion  (Anast.  §  259,  260).     Paul's 
immediate  successors   revei*sed   his   policy,  and 
used  all  their   endeavours   to   restore   the  lost 
glories  of  the  catacombs.     But  it  was  too  late, 
the  spirit  of  the  age  had  changed.     As  the  only 
means  of  securing  the  sacred  relics  from  dese- 
cration,  Paschal,  ▲.D*  -817-^27,  was  forced  to 
follow  the  example  set  by  Paul,  July  20,  a.d. 
817.     He  translated  to  the  church  of  St.  Pras- 
sede,  as  recoinled  in  an  inscription  still  to  be 
read  there,  no  less  than  2300  bodies.    The  work 
was  continued  by   succeeding  popes,  and  many 
cartloads  of  relics  are   recorded   to  have  been 
transferred  at  this  period  from  the  catjicombn  to 
the  Pantheon.     The  sacred  treasures  which  had 
given  the  catacombs  their  value  in  the  eyes  of 
the  devout  having  been  removed,  all  interest  in 
them  ceased.     Henceforward  all  inducement  to 
visit  them  was  lost,  and  with  some  insignificant 
exceptions  the  catacombs  lapsed  into  complete 
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,  in  wbich  thej  remained  wrapped  fire 
lan  III  centuries.  It  vat  not  till  Mhj 
8,  thHl  tbeir  forlailon)  discoTerj  ri 
0  the  aston[&lieil  iahabitdnt)  of  Roir 
.en  treiuuree  that  lny  beueatti  their  feet, 
ke  an  iaterett  ohicji.  Ihough  i 
nod  not  nlwayi  inlelliKentlj 


len 


of  Mnr 


Is,  the  brothers  De  Kossi,  togethe 

lenrche*,  end  the  skill  with  which  they 
.own  how  to  interpret  nnd  employ  the 
if  their  inxestignlions,  have  of  lale  raised 


within  the  >i 


■r  beCoiv 


of  thi> 


u»ll«l. 


a  the 


1  of  the 

ttors  who  have  emplnyeil  tbemieU'en  Id 
]  of  reienrch.  Tlits  wt'll  be  fimnd  in  the 
igicnl  sketch  prefiicd  to  Knoul-Rochetle's 
t  uid  iiupreju.iired  little  work,  "Tiilt- 
CatacOHJiea  de  Jtaae,"  Paris,  18S3,  as 
in  the  opeoing  pnj^s  of  the  Homa 
nea  of  he  Knssi,  nod  the  Eoglish  Abridge- 
f  Dr.  Northeote  nod  the  Kev.  W.  K 
>n,  London,  1S(i9. 

Iptkm.—The  cntacombi  of  Rome,  to 
p  the  most  int  erentiug and  most  thoroughlv 
ited  of  the      ■ 


h    of  Dl 


iTi]lbeconnned,c 
Bubterranci 


sistofe' 


illeries 


.irMed  at  differ< 


I  by  flights  of  steps.  Tliel. 
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the  Infest ;  the  additional  tsbeur  of  remOTinf  tbt 
earth  from  the  groiiler  depth  not  being  nniler- 
laken  until  the  want  of  burial  space  in  the  storr 
above  forced  it  upon  its  po«w«K>rs.  InsUncFS 
oecor  where  a  stratum  of  considenible  thickness 
"  Lg   been  left  by    Ihe   original  conttroilon 


betwt 


vated'ii 


IT     (.l    i 


later 


ambulacra,  follow  no  delinite  si 
usually  than  Dot  run  in  ittaight  lines,  fortnioi 
an  intricale  network  continually  crossing  nnd 
recrossing  one  another  at  diflerent  angles,  and 
as  no  law  of  pnmllelism  Is  adopted  in  laying  cut 
the  plan,  it  is  not  easy  to  reduce  them  to  aur 
system.  These  g;illeriea  are  not  merely  jmssnse 
of  access  to  the  cemetery,  but  themselTes  cou- 


in   passages 
i  excarated  in  the  strnta  of  volcanic  eni 
derlie  the    city  and  its   neighbourhood, 
purpose  of  the  interment  of  the  dead. 


I  levels, 
(sth  the 


iramunicating  by  nnrro 
It  in  the  native  rock, as  well  as  by  shalU 
Is  sunk  for  the  parposc  of  aSbrdiug  light 
These  stories  of  galleries  lie  one  l>elow 
H  sometimes  lo  the  number  of  five, 
1  In  the  cemetery  of  St.  Callistus  of 
The  galleries  as  a  rule  preserre  the  level 


itltute  the  cemetery.    They  do  not  eondact  lo 


They  are  diviiied  from  one 
vening  shelf  of  tub  as  thin 
fith  security.  Th*  length  of 
variably  in  the  direction 


of  the  gallery.     This 


J  the  corpse  to  be  Isid  in  iis 
with  greater  facility  and  rererente  ih.in 
the  recess  entered  deep  into  the  rock,  at 
right  aaj.'le^lo  tbeaiisnf  tlieeorridor.  Eianiples 
of  this  latter  fnnn  do  eiist  in  Ihe  Roman  cata- 
combs, but  very  rarelr.  Padre  Marchi,  M"ni- 
meali  dclle  AHi  Christ.  Prim.  pp.  110,  23:.,  t.ir. 
liv.,  xliii.,  xlir.,  gives  a  deaeriptinn  and  en^im- 
viugs  of  30  specimens  ditcoTerM  by  him  in  the 
cemetery  of  St.  Cyriaca  (see  ground  pLm).  The 
Mime  mnle  of  const rnetioD  appears  In  the  he.-ithen 
tts  In  Egypt,  nnd  those  of  the  Saracens  al 
a.engrared  by  D'Agincourt,  pi.  ii.  Tlie 
>'en  in  modem  times  to  these  sepulchral 
is  localui.  The  original  term,  appearing 
thousands  and  thousands  oftimei  in  the  iBsrrip- 
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Uoaa  of  IhF  cKtAconibs,  was  locaa.  Th< 
lornAa,  properly  signified  «  bier  nv  a  r 
"tujai  (Agsipeti)  oorpDs  in  loculo  pliimheo  1 
latam  est  (Canstaatiao]iaH)  nsqne  in  builiti 
Pelri   Bprntoli*    (AnuU*.  lii.  J  65;   cf. 
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Sot 


e  nndeat  'pJIsriet 
1  ftccur  confusedly, 
having  beta  formed  u  occaiidD  T«qnirod.  Tfae 
urlj  hculi  are  also  of  much  Isi^er  dimenstou 
thsn  wu  needftil  for  the  reception  of  the  imdj, 
and  neither  in  the  forrn  of  the  niches  themsekes 
ir  in  their  arrangement  does  the  idea  of  ecn- 
imj'  of  space  shew  ilaelf.  But  eiperience  taught 
',  of  the  splice 


snd  Usr 


■rnple  fro, 


i,  pp.  1 


the 


113,  U 


CjriacB,  where  the  loculi  a 
wording  to  their  dimensioos.  every  square  inch 

ith  stability.  In  some  cnses  the  iivic  wall  of 
the  loculut  instend  of  tieing  parallel  to  the  lines 
of  tbe  opi>niDg  is  set  at  an  nngie,  forming  a 
trspeioidal  recess  in  which  bodies  of  different 
re  might  lie  side  bj  side  (see  anneied 
id    plan   and    section)  (Mar  ' ' 


isspai 


wasnlso 


liiii.  llu),  and  is  incorrectly  applied  to  thi 
Krave.  lu  use  in  this  seniie  tvfts  introduced  hi 
l.upi  in  th«  early  pxrl.  of  the  18th  century.  Hi 
writes  "toaiium  appella  eicavatum  ia  coeme 
terji  puietibos  fenestmm  parvani  ad  unnm  tilte- 
mniTc  cadaver  eicipiendum  "  (Lnpl,  Ditierl, 
Sn.  Afarlijr.  EpOap/,.  1734,  p.  2,  note  3).  Each 
recoa    mnaUy  contained    a  tingli 


making  the 

row  at  the  feet.     Eiamples  are 

gravel  being  dug  like  those  of  oi 

floorof  the  corridors,    Mnrchi  g 
n  the  catacombs  of  Calepsdiua  and  Catlist 


»i.  I 


rreqoent.  The  hculi,  stler  the'  tntrodndlon  of 
the  body  were  closed  with  great  care,  either  with 
slabs  of  marble  (Idmhe)  or   with  lai^e  tiles. 


made  capable 


e  by  ii 


were  designated  biaomiy  ^n'wni,  quadritomi,  e' 
jooording  to  the  number  of  bodies  for  which  tl 
were  destined.  Einmplea  of  the  iu»  of  all  th 
tcrais  appear  in  the  epitaphs.  Bit/tmi:  fr 
ttwt  of  St.  Callistns,  "DoDsta  se  viv.  emit  i 
et  Maientiae  locum  bisomum."  (Boldetti, 
--■86.)  "Sei^Ds  (t  Junius  Fossore*  B.  M.  M. 
pacabisuin."  (Boldetti.p.e.'i.)  "Hoclavie  coi 
^leofite  biiomv.  mnritus  fecit"  (DoEio,  p. 
Trimmi:  "Seberus,  Leontius  Diclorinus.  in 
WHnD"  (Bosio,  p.  216).  "Se  biba  <viva)  eme 
!__  1 ^  Snccessum  trijomu  obi  po»iti. 


libi 


-rt). 


<1U).  ijwidriiaiai:  "Uoosahitu  Nii 
locum  MviDorari  quadrisomum"  (Mnitland,  p. 
31t;  see  Marchi,  pp.  115-117.)    The  foeu/i  were 
In  Liter  limen  purchased  of  the  seitODBtFOMDi 
and  as  some  of  the  inscriptions  already  gi' 
show,  not  nnfreqDCDtly  in  a  person's  lifetime. 
Aiwlhere sample  is  the  following  ungrammatiml 
epiUph  from  Bosio,  lib.  iii.  c.  41.    "  Locus  Bene- 
Dati  I  et  Qaudioiae  compares  i  se  vivi  compar 
venint  |  ab  Anastssio  et  Auliocho  FS,  (fo« 
libus)."    An  inscription  from  the  Museum  of  tl 
Capitol  given   by  Burgoo,  Itttm  from  Rem 
p.  181,  BO.  25,  acquaints  na  with  the  price  pai 
1.500   folles  (the  follis  is  said  at  that    time 
have  been  equivalent  to  an  obutus),  and  that  tl 
bnrgain  was  stmck  in  the  preieni-e  of  Seven 
and  Lanrence  his  brother  seiton.    "  Emit  locum 
ah  Arlltaemisiun 


<,  U  dat. 


ir  Philallro  yd  n 


S.  PnellKutls  Seven  Foss.  et  Laurent."     Some- 
times licnli  were  eicnvated  by  the  heirs  of  the 
Iwsor  with  whom  the  bargain  was  made 
•oris  discendentibus "  (De  Rossi.  R.  S.  i.  2\b). 
The  todtfi  are  found  of  all  sizes,  ' 
'    ibl*  for  an  infant  of  a  few  days 
by  lfaons.-uuls  to  those  adapted  t< 


usually  three,  very  eiuctly  cemented  together, 
and  luted  round  with  lime  to  prevent  the  escape 
of  the  gases  of  the  putrefying  bodies.  The  tiles 
closing  the  early  loculi  in  the  cemetery  of  Domj- 
tilla  are  of  vast  size.  (De  Kossi,  BuIMt.  dt  Afd, 
Chriit.  Ungg.,  18e5.)  On  the  slabs  of  lh« 
earlier  locull,  t.g.  in  the  cemeteries  of  Prisdlla 
and  Domililla,  tha  name  is  only  pnialed  in 
red  snd  black  pigment,  not  cut  or  scratched 
(Fabretti  /luc.  Dom.  viii.  p.  579  ;  Aringhi,  R.  S. 
W.  37,  p.  tSS;  Boldetti,  lib.  li.  c  1).  Tho 
itriking  fact  that.  In  the  words  of  Dean  Milman 
(Lat.  CKr.  i.  p.  27),  "  for  a  considerable  part  of 
the  first  three  centuries  the  church  of  Rome 
was  a  Greek  religious  r«lany;"  that  its  language, 
organisation,  writers,  scriptures,  liturgy,  were 
Greeli,  is  evidenced  by  the  inscrijitions  on  these 
primitive  burial  places.  They  are  almost  eiclu- 
sively  in  Greek.  When  eograve<I  the  letters  are 
often  coloured  with  vermilion.  But  an  immense 
number  of  locull  are  entirely  destitute  of  any 
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inicrfplloii  (Boko,  lib.  iii.  c  11 ;  Boldettt,  lib.  U. 
e.  1 ;  Lopi,  p.  38).  Od  Ihae  slabs  were  engraTrd 
thv  fquenl  injcription  or  epitAplij  often  accom- 


with  s 


of  the 


1   Chri) 


embienu,  the  dove»  the  anchorf  or  the  moDf^rani 
of  Christ.  The  word  tabala  appean  in  some  of 
the  epitspht,  e.g.,  of  a  matter  to  a  pupil, 
"  pMtit  UbrU  magliler  discenti  Pempino  bene- 
mereuli"  (Harchi,  p.  119).  "Bicentiva  karo 
lilio  kariuimD  iMOemennti  popTit  tahTin  qvi 
biiit  Bunoi  iii  ct  diet  xxii "  {lb.  p.  120>  Both 
from  the  catAcomb  of  St.  C)-riaca. 

A  >ma11  gisu  Teasel  coataiDiog  iodicatioiu  of 
the  preunc*  of  a  ml  tinid,  ii  olleii  foaud  em- 
bedded in  the  mortar  at  one  eitremlt;  of  the 
loculia.  Tbit  was  formerty  couldered  to  be  a 
carlaia  mark  of  a  martyr's  tomb,  the  "CoDgrt- 
gation  of  Belio"  having  to  decided  (Apr.  10, 
1068),  the  red  udiment  being  auppoKd  to  be 
blood,  fiat  Ihii  opinien  hai  long  ceued  to  be 
entertajDed  by  the  beat  and  moat  noprejndic^d 
ChriitianiircbaeoiogiiUwhoBiiTKst  uiummoutlj 
agree  that  the  Teuel  coataioed  Euchaiistic  vine, 
and  Hal  Died  at  the  funeral  agape.  [Glass, 
CuftlRiAN.]  Incited  ou  the  liab,  or  icratched  on 
the  mortar,  At  palm  branch  ie  oneof  thesyoiboU 
that  moat  conatantir  preiente  itself  in  connection 
with  the  locu/u>.  Thia  also  haa  been  antharita- 
tJTtly  declared  to  be  an  indiapatable  evidence  of 
a  martyr'a  tomb,  ''pitmain  et  raa  languine 
tinetum  pro  tignia  certiaiimia  martyrit  faaberi," 
IDtent  of  Iht  Cong,  cf  Relics,  u.  >.),  and  haa  been 
■mpletely  let  aiide  by  later  end  iw  enthn- 


tiaitic  i 


hthe 


martyr*!  death,  thii  lymbol  ii  found  on  tombs 
prepared  by  indiriduaia  in  their  lifetime  («.  g., 
"Leopardni  ae  bir.  fedt "  between  two  palin 
branchea,  Boldetti,  p.  S64),  and  decontei  thoie 
nt  young  children  (/i.  p.  268)-,  dignifies  that  of 
Lucifer,  bishop  of  Caglinri,  who  died  in  schism, 
(_Ib.  p.  262);  and  eren  appean  on  pagan  tomb- 
itonea(n.  p.  281,  >q.).  Not  a  fevrof  tbe  marble 
slabi  (tabulae),  closing  (he  loculi,  prove  on  eiami- 
natioD,  like  some  of  our  mediaeral  sepulchral 
braaea,  to  hare  l>een  used  before,  their  bac): 
bearing  a  second  inscription.  Theee  are  known 
B>  opitihograjilu.  Ther  are  niually  heathen 
»labj,but  not  always.  One  described  by  Marchi, 
p.  53,  bears  on  onesida  "Hilars  in  Pace,"  and  on 
the  other  "  Irene  in  Face " — both  Christian. 
Boldetti,  lib.  ii.  c.  10,  luppliesa  large  number  of 
eiamplei  of  these  twice  used  slabs.  Mabillon 
(Iter.  lial.  p.  138),  writes  of  thia  cuBtom, "  Chris- 
tianis  moa  ecat  nt  e  sepulchris  gentilinm  lapides 
reTellerent  in  sdos  nana,  et  reficta  ei  ea  parte 
le  interiora  Christian!  tumuli  spectabnt  pro- 
B  ioscriptione  aliam  in  eiteriore  appoaerent 
1  Christlano  "  (Cf.  Idem.  £iw*.  Soman,  p.  34 ; 
rchl,  pp.  53,  123). 

lesides  the  opMhografinvhviea  benthen  slab 
been  sppliej  to  a  Christian  use  no  inconsiiler- 
e  number  of  distinctly  pagan  ejiitaphs  has  been 
WTered,  in  which  no  such  transformation  has 
en  place.  Boldetii,  lib.  ii.  c  9,  give*  no  leu 
n  57  heathen  initriplions  without  any  t'hris- 
[nlitare  from  the  Tsrions  catacoroba,  and 


might  b 


argely  i, 


One 


oned  by  Mabillon  in  his  Iter.  Itaii- 
I.  JAm.  h.  vol.  i.  p.  47,  which  though  It  «u 
Hint*  of  Chriatian  tokens  wai  lent  to  Ton- 
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lonu  as  the  slab  of  a  supposed  martyr,  Jnlia 
Enodia,  when  it  was  really  (hat  of  CssU  hi;r 
mother,  and  was  pagan.  In  Boldetti,  p.  447,  at 
hare  a  canons  healben  alsb  from  St.  Agnes,  «<ih 
the  inscription  "  Domine  frater  ilaris  temper 
ludere  tabula"  and  symbols  of  (aming.  IV 
■>_._!  <...._.  p,g„n  sarcophagi  and  pagan  instrip- 

A.  Sott.  ii.  pp  \M, 


nthe. 


if  Callitt 


made  under  his  own  eye  (ffon 
281-290).  It  has  been  usaallTheiu  laai  idih  were 
slabs  which  had  ijeen  removed  from  the  healhtn 
tombs  in  the  viiinitr  of  the  catacombs  after  the 
Christina  religion  had  become  dominant,  sad 
brought  down  to  be  re-engrared  and  (Mti  Cer 
their  new  purpose.  "  Primes  Christianoi  Psga- 
norum  memoriaa  titulotque  suirnratoa  esse  rt 
suis  loculis  coemiterialibua  claudeudis  propriii  nc~ 

abnisia  . .  .  osleudere  postumus  "  (Fafarelli  liac 
Ant.  p.  307).  Bnt  another  and  wideU  diffrnnt 
Tiew  has  laUly  been  pniponuded  by  Mr.  Parl:er 
and  others,  that  the  rigid  separaCion  nsually  sup- 
posed to  exist  between  Christians  and  healhtn 
in  the  places  of  sepulture  wu  not  always  main- 
tained, and  that  when  in  the  fourth  century  the 
burning  of  the  dead  ceased  the  catacombs  bccaoie 
the  common  bnrial  places  of  Rom*  for  heathea 
and  Christiana  alike.  This  ii  one  of  the  many 
questioua  in  connection  with  the  catacombs  ia 
which  fuller  light  may  show  that  the  traditioail 


t  the 


■ult  of  fnrther  ii 


lor  complete  retoiuiioo.  A  Mats  of  miied  in- 
scriptions remaint  to  be  noticed  in  whicli  the 
heathen  formula  D.  U.,  or  even  the  full  Dii 
ifaiiibu)  appean  in  connection  with  Christiu 
phraseulogy  and  Christian  emblemt.  "Debits 
sacratia  manibns  oSicia"  is  quoted  from  Gratir 
by  Faiiretti  Inter.  Don.  112  A.,  as  a  Christian 
From  the  tame  collection  (Gniler, 


;  ndtint."  ii 
nt  in  pace," 


<1.XI.)  he  a 


nd  the 


t  peten 


Othe 


Fabretti's 

lingering  releuticn  of  heathen  formula  and  phra- 
seology in  the  eipreisioni  "  Lachesis,  "  "Taens- 
riae  buces,"  "  fatit  ereptus  iniquit,"  aitd  the  lit*. 
The  strangely  unchristian  phrase  "Tarlacea 
cnatodia"  occurs  in  the  epitaph  of  a  piwhvlrr 
(Fabr.  p.  329,  no.  484).  "  Domiu  aelema  "  it  by 
no  means  infrequent ;  e.g.  "  Florentia quae  riiit 
annis  iiri  t>escens  fecit  Venemereuli  et  sibl  rt 


1    pace"   (it.  I 


114. 


ble  fa'llacy  contended  for  by 
Boldetti,  lib.  ii.  c.  11,  Fabretti,  and  the  esrlitr 
school  of  antiquaries,  that  the  letters  D.  M. 
stood  for  Da>  Maximo  hat  been  deserTedly  ei- 
ploded.  De  Roiai  allows  that  tbey  can  «li 
ttand  for  Dis  ManibM,  and  we  may  safely  npiTi 
the  occurrence  of  these  letters  on  Chrislisa 
tombstones  at  an  inatrndive  eiample  of  Ihe 
slownesa  with  which  an  entire  people  chtni^ 
its  ancestral  faith,  and  of  the  obstiotcy  villi 
which  certain  usages  are  clung  to  long  after 
their  real  force  and  meaning  hat  patted  awsj.' 


■^  nn  tliis  tnhject  ai 
aUnntage.    '  The  Bret 


ordfoary  csllluo;  1 


J  IslfTmairlnl  wllh  mibrllnwi'. 
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EiuDp)«9  itn  DPt  wHUllag  where  the  worl  of 
ciuTHtiou  hu  not  been  completed,  aod  the  forin 
«r  the  beWw  is  (tiil  Hen  lu  it  wu  ikoti:hed  bv 
thf/oKDrci  on  the  waII  of  the  unbuliicrum. 

The  bodiei  of  the    fiithful    were  not   burled 
luiked,  bi 


tbit 


d  thei 


E,  like  II 


netinieiiwAthed 
"enJ^Christi™ 


Dd«.      He 


iug  (inenem,  w 

R.  S.  cup.  19;  Hircbi,  f 

double  diMi 


diMOTerf  01 


their  Mast 

Der  of  the  Jewi  'i>  to  bur 
budf  wu  eDTelopeJ  Id  n  ihee 
in  nudy  Ungthi  of  baaJi, 
»  Laurus  ■>  repreuDled  i[ 
]>ictaTO  and  ku  reliefs,  dosio  uaures  us  inn 
ID  hia  inrcBttfationfl  he  found  inAtanceA  of  both 
in  eicHTating  the 
Hlies  n-ere  eihumed 
that  he  hiinieirhitd 
euyheeta  of  eiceed- 
it  at  a  touch  (Bmio, 
t.  18).  Theitory  ofthe 
if  tbe'body  of  St.  Ciecilia  first 
cbal,  c  i-M,  HQd  then  br  C-rdinol 
a.  1599,  in  the  robes  of  golden  tissue 
ine  Had  worn  in  life  ii  familiar.  (It  may  be  read 
m  Northeote,  S.  S.  pp.  154-157.)  That  tbe 
bodiea  placed  in  the  locali  were  embalmed  l>  pro- 
bable from  the  knovn  cnslom  oftho  early  Chrit- 
tiiDi.  Boldetti,  lib.  i.  c.  59,  affirmi  that  on  re- 
|Mted  occaiiona  wlien  he  waa  preKQt  at  the 
Dpening  of  a  glare  in  the  catacombs  the  asiem- 
Ucd  cMDpaay  were  conscioui  of  s  ipicj  odour 
diA'uing  itaelf  IVom  the  tomb.  Of  this  custom 
(Vodcntius  writee : 


•rhich  might  arise  from  th 
bgdie*  in  galleries  nhi  h  w  re' 
of  (be  lliine  vu  to  bn  y  t 
lime.     Padre  Mnrchi       m    k 


and  the  other  finer,     f    h     tin         f  «rh    h    t 
retaiued  the  impreu  (M      h  ,  p  1  ). 

iDtenoeut  in  the  hculiu  though  inliDltely  the 
most  uommoD,  waa  not  the  only,  nnil  perhaps  not 
the  earliest  mode  adopted  by  the  ChrisCiaiu. 
Cai.  de  Ro«i  hii*  beea  led  by  hia  inresli  gat  ions 
totbecoDcliuioD  that  the  earliest  formof  Christian 
turiil  wu  in  sarcophagi  placed  in  detached 
chambers,  and  that  burial  in  the  loculaa  waa  of 
later  date.  The  truth  may  however  be  that  the 
Wlim  of  the  wealthier  were  laid  in  Mrcapiagi, 
whii;b  mast  hue  always  been  costly,  while  the 
friends  of  the  poorer  coutentei)  thetuseli-es  with 
a  timpb  IX'Jiu  in  the  wsU.  The  Cemetery  of 
St.  Uomitilla  at  Tor  KUrancia,  which  is  consi- 
dered by  DeKouilfl  be  the  munumentofaChristian 
■■  -    'i  uf  dislinetion,  and  is  shown  by  tbe  classi- 


cal 


)  the 


age  of  the 
ilennent  in  sarco] 


nurch, 
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the  IocWm,  in  some  graves  which  "  though  really 

stucco  and  paintiDg  on  the  outside  as  to  present 
to  passers  by  the  complete  outward  apjiearance 
of  a  sarcophagus  "  (De  Rossi,  R.  S.  i.  187,  195, 
2H7;  Northeote,  It.  «.  p.  Ti,  73>  Another 
eiample  is  the  so-call«d  Capella  Graeia  of  the 
catacomb  of  St.  Priscilla.  This  cryptisof  a  very 
peci:liar  character,  formed  in  the  galleries  of  an 
anritnt  arenaria,  not  hollowed  out  of  the  luBi, 
hot  constructed  if  brick.  The  burial-places 
here  nre  not  Aku.V,  but  large  arched  recesses 
destined  to  contain  sarcophagi  of  which  in 
Boeio's  time  numerous  (rat^meuta  renuine-1.  and 
aome  still  eiist  (^o,  R.  S.  613,  5.^3;  D,'  Rossi, 
B.  S.  i.  188  sq.).  The  cemetery  of  DomitilU  con- 


of  ii 


a  the 


;  analogous  to 
sarcophagns  was  that  in  the  TMe  TomS  o. 
ptkroit  noun,  on  t^lang  chest  either  hollowed 


ing  rock,  or  built  up  of  masonry 
stone  or  large  tiles,  and  closed  by  a  heavy 
narble  lying  noriiontally  on  the  top,  form- 
ble.    The  rock  was  eicavated  above  the 

fiOmed  a  circular  form,  which  is  the  more 


forms  of  tomb  are  met  with  in  the  galleriei 
among  the  (ncu/i,  but  their  more  usual  poaitlon 
is  in  the  sepulchral  chambers,  or  cuUCiJa,  which 
opened  out  of  the  galleries.  The  table  tom'i  some- 
times stands  in  front  of  the  wail,  projecting 
from  it,  like  the  altar  tombs  of  our  own  churches. 
Examples  of  this  arrangement  appear  in  (he 
tombs  of  the  presbyters  tusehius  and  Cregorius 
in  the  papal  cry|>t  in  the  cemetery  of  St.  Callis- 
tus  (DeTtosal,  vol.  Ii.  p.  108,  Uv.  I.  A.).  More 
frequently  it  is  let  into  the  wall,  and  ilauds  in  a 
recess.  b>  we  see  in  the  tomb  assigned  by  l)e 
KiBBi  lo  St.  Zephyrinus,  which  formed  the  original 
altar  in  the  same  crypt  (/».  pp.  20,  21,  51), 
and  (hat  of  St.  Cornelius  in  the  same  catacomb 
(/A.  vol.  i.  p.  284,  tab.  v.).  The  arched  form  or 
arcosoiium  proper  is  not  found  in  the  more  ancient 
cemeteries,  or  in  the  earliest  caoHtrncted  cuhicuJa. 
This  is  an  indication  of  date  of  great  importance 
in  determining  the  relstiTe  antii|uily  of  the 
catncombs.  De  Rosu  remarks  (vol.  ii.  p.  245) 
that  "  the  arcoBoIlum  is  the  dominant  form  in 
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w*  liud  th«  irch  of  an  <irmioii«m  of  the  fint 
ceDtnry  cut  thrangh  Bud  xutd  u  ■  door  or  pd- 
triDce  to  a  ktodiI  cabicultun  cicaTated  in  ili  nar, 
the  ariginal  UTcoplugaa  being  remoTfd  and 
carried  to  the  bnek  of  the  chapel  that  other 
bodle*  might  be  place.!  near  it  (Bulictiit.  AMrrA. 
Chrul.  1867).     The  Dumber  of  theM  sepuli-hral 

reckons  more  IhnniJitj  ia  the  eighth  part  of  tbc 
caUtomb  of  SU  Agnea.  In  that  of  Si.  Calli^tm 
they  amaont  to  tome  hundred).  Thej  are 
equallj-  frcqneut  in  the  other  cetoeleriei.  Their 
form  ii  very  varied.  In  the  catacomb  of  SL  Cal- 
liitaa,  with  very  few  eiceptiona,  they  am  rect- 
angular, and  that  appeara  to  tui-c  been  the 
earlier  abape.  But  thepUtoof  Uarchi,  Boldetli. 
jic,  afford  eumpleg  of  many  other  forms,  tri- 
angular, pentagonal,  hei^onal,  ocUgooal,  circu- 
lar, and  lemi-circDlar.  Among  the  eiamples 
giTcn  by  Boldetti,  pp,  14,  15,  and  Marchi,  t,iv. 


from  the  cemetery  of  Ci<lliitai  is  cinular.  with  a 
domed  vault,  and  ia  sorronnded  by  >ii  arch»l 
nichea.  Auotbn  From  that  of  St.  Helens  on  the 
Via  Labicana  is  tqnare,  wHb  an  imalated  tomb  in 
the  centre,  the  roof  being  mpported  by  four  t»- 
lumns  standing  qniie  free  of  the  walU,  cut  out  ai 
the  naliTs  tufa.  The  roof  it  sometimea  a  barrel 
ranlt,  lometimei  a  coved  ceiling,  nearly  flat :  in 
oue  initance,  it  elpaudt  into  a  Icily  dome,  lighted 
by  a  htmia-re  (Bosio,  p.  489,  Har«hi,  Ur.  iiii.> 
Both  the  roof,  the  vaulli,  and  the  rect«e*of  the 
arcoMlia  are  generally  coated  with  itncoo,  and 
richly  decorated  with  religiooa  paintings.  In 
IbalaCcrreitOTBtioDa  the  walla  areoOen  veoeeted 
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with  plated  of  costly  marble  [PLATomAl.     In  a 
rerj  large  number  of  examples  the  Good  Shepherd 
iM^capies  the  centre  of  the  ceiling,  the  surrounding 
lunettes  containing  Adam  and  Eve  after  the  Fall, 
the  history  of  Jonah,  the  Sacrifice  of  Abraham, 
Moses  striking  the  Rock,  the  Three  Children  in 
the  Furnace,  the  Visit  of  the  wise  men  to  Christ, 
the    Raising   of  Lazarus,    the   Healing  of   the 
Blind  man,  the  Paralytic  carrying  his  Bed^  the 
Miracle  of  the  Loaves,  and  other  scenes  from  the 
limited  cycle  of  Scriptural  subjects  to  which  early 
Christian   art   confined    itself,    treated    with   a 
wearisome  uniformity ;  embellished  with  palm 
branches,  vines  laden  with  grapes,  the  dove,  the 
peacock,  and  other  familiar  Christian  symbols. 
The  wails  of  the  chamber  were  also  similarly 
decorated  [F&esoos].    The  vault  is  in  some  cases 
supported  by  columns,  either  cut  out  of  the  tufa, 
«r  formed  of  brick  coated  with  stucco  (Marchi, 
tav.  zix.  xxii.  xxx.  xxxiii.).     A  very  interesting 
cnbiculum  from  the  Via  l^tina  given  by  Marchi, 
tav.  xxii.  p.  141,  sq.  from  a  plate  of  Bosio's,  p. 
'^y,  has  a  domical  vault  and  pillai's  covered  with 
stucco,  ornamented  with  vine  branches  and  amo- 
riui  in  relieC     The  character  of  the  decoration 
•claims  for  this  a  very  early  date.     It  is  doubtful 
whether  any  other  of  the  kind  has  been  dis- 
covered in  the  catacombs.     Light  and  air  were 
not  onfrequently  admitted  by  means  of  a  shaft 
communicating  with  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
called  luminare.      A   chamber  so   lighted   was 
known  as  a  cubicuium  darum  (Cf.  Anastas.  Bibl. 
Vit.  Marc^UitL  **  Sepelivit  (coi*pora)  ...  in  coe- 
meterio  Priscillae  in  cubicuh  claro").    For  ex- 
amples see  Marchi,  tav.  viii.  xxix.  xxxii.  xlviii. 
Jerome's  well  known  description  of  the  catacombs 
i»  Eztchiel.  c.  xl.  contains  an  allusion  to  these 
hamnaria.    His  words  are  '*  raro  desuper  lumen 
admissnm  horrorem  temperat  ....  ut*non  tam 
fenestram  quam  foramen  demissi  luminis  putes." 
And  again,  praefat,  in  PanieL  '*Cum  et  quasi 
per  cryptam   ambulans  rarum  desuper  lumen 
aspicerem."      Prudentius  also    in    his  PerisU' 
phanSnf  xi.-T.  161-8  us^  similar  language  : — 

''  Occontrnt  caesis  immlssa  foramina  tectis 
(jue  Jadunt  claros  antra  super  ladlos. 

Attamen  ezcisl-snbter  cava  viscera  montts^ 
Grebra  terebrato  fomice  lax  penettat. 

Sic  datur  abaentis  per  subterranea  soils 
Geroere  fulgorem  lumlnlbosque  fruL" 

The  Acts  of  SS.  Marcellinus  and  Peter  record 
that  the  martyr  Candida  was  put  to  death  by 
hurling  her  down  an  airshaft,  and  overwhelming 
her  with  stones,  "per  luminarecryptaejactantes 
lapidibus  obruerunt,"  ap.  Holland,  ii.  Jun.  n.  10. 
From  an  epitaph  given  by  Marchi,  p.  165,  the 
luminaria  appear  to  have  been  divided  into 
"larger "and  "smaller,"  "majora,"  "minora." 
It  is  as  follows :  "  cumparavi  Satuminus  a|)Susto 
(Sixto)  locum  visomum  auri  solid||os  duo  in  lu- 
mlnare  majore.  Que  po||sita  est  ibi  que  fuit  cum 
marito  an  xl."  Mardii  gives  an  interesting  ex- 
ample of  a  iwninare  majus  serving  for  two  cttbi- 
ctUa  from  the  cemetery  of  SS.  Marcellinus  and 
Peter  (pL  xxix.  pp.  165  sq.).  A  cylindrical  shaft 
immediately  above  the  ambulacrum  expands  into 
a  cone  as  it  descends,  so  as  to  supply  light  and 
air  to  chambers  on  opposite  sides  of  the  passage. 
Painted  on  the  wall  of  the  shaft  is  a  dove  with 
an  olive  branch.  In  the  cemetery  of  Callistus 
the  same  htmittare  sometimes  serves  for  three 


chambers  (Northcote,  £. /Su  p.  128).  Examples, 
of  the  smaller  luminaria  from  the  cemetery  of 
St.  Helena  may  be  found  in  Marchi,  tav.  vi.  vii. 
viii.  If  the  strata  through  which  the  shaft  was 
driven  were  not  sufficiently  solid  to  stand  with- 
out support,  it  was  lined  with  a  wall,  carried  up 
a  little  distance  above  the  level  of  the  ground, 
to  avoid  accidents.  Many  of  the  existing  lumi- 
naria belong  to  the  Damasine  period,  having  been 
opened  to  admit  light  and  air  to  the  tombs  of 
the  more  renowned  martyrs  when  they  became 
the  object  of  pious  visits.  We  may  instance  that 
of  the  crypt  of  St.  Cecilia.  If,  as  was  most 
usual,  there  was  no  luminarej  the  chambers  were 
illuminated  by  lamps,  sometimes  suspended  by 
chains  from  the  vault,  sometimes  standing  in 
niches,  or  on  small  brackets  of  tile  or  marble 
often  placed  at  the  angle  of  a  hculus.  Bottari, 
vol.  i.  p.  17,  asserts  that  when  the  catacombs 
were  first  opened  some  of  these  lamps  were 
found  still  in  their  place,  and  we  are  informed  by 
Marchi,  p.  136,  that  the  upper  part  of  the 
niches,  and  the  walls  or  ceilings  above  the  lamps 
still  retained  the  blackness  caused  by  the  smoke. 

These  cubicula  were  very  frequently  double, 
one  on  either  side  of  the  gallery,  and,  as  wo  have 
just  noticed,  in  some  instances  a  iuminare  was 
sunk  in  the  centre  so  as  to  give  light  to  both 
(Boldetti,  p.  16, 6.).  An  inscription  of  the  highest 
interest  given  by  De  Rossi^  vol.  i.  p.  208,  de*- 
scribes  a  double  cubiculum  of  this  kind  con- 
structed by  the  permission  of  Pope  Marcellinus, 
A.D.  296-308,  by  the  Deacon  Severus  for  himself 
and  his  family,  '*  Cubiculum  duplex  cum  arcisoliis 
et  Iuminare  ||  jussu  P.  P.  sui  Marcellini  Diaconus 
iste  II  Severus  fecit  mansionem  in  pace  quietam 
II  sibi  suis  que."  De  Rossi  describes  a  Iuminare  of 
very  large  size  and  unusual  character  in  the 
cemetery  of  St.  Balbina  discovered  by  him.  It 
is  nearly  hexagonal,  and  opens  on  the  subterra- 
nean excavations  with  no  less  than  eight  rays  of 
light  illumining  as  many  distinct  chambers  and 
galleries  (B,  S.  i.  265). 

Each  side  of  the  cubiculum  usually  contains  a 
table  tomb  or  an  arcosolium.  That  facing  the  en« 
trance,  behind  which  the  rock  is  often  excavated 
so  as  to  form  an  apse,  was  the  chief  tomb  of  the 
chamber,  and  very  frequently  contained  the  re- 
mains of  A  martyr,  and  according  to  primitive 
usage,  based  on  liev.  vi.  9-11,  furnished  an  altar 
for  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist.  The  altar 
was  sometimes  detached  from  the  wall.  But 
this  was  not  a  primitive  arrangement.  In  the 
papal  crypt  in  the  cemetery  of  Callistus  we  have 
traces  of  two  altars.  The  original  altar  remains 
hewn  out  in  the  rock,  the  front  of  brickwork, 
and  the  stone  slab  covering  it  forming  the  holy 
table.  In  front  of  this,  a  raised  marble  step 
or  podium,  with  four  shallow  holes  or  sockets 
is  an  evidence  of  a  second  later  altar  standing 
on  four  pillars.  We  have  noticed  above  an 
example  of  an  insulated  altar  from  the  cemetery 
of  St.  Helena.  As  more  space  was  required  for 
the  inteiment  of  the  bodies  of  members  of  the 
same  family  the  walls  above  and  around  the 
original  tombs  were  pierced  with  loculi,  some- 
times amounting  to  nearly  a  hundred.  The 
desire  of  reposing  in  the  same  locality  with 
the  blessed  dead,  and  in  close  proximity  to  a 
saint  or  martyr,  which  was  awakened  at  so  early 
a  period  and  exercised  so  much  power  (cf.  August. 
de  Curd  pro  Mortuis  gerendd  ;   Retruct  lib.  v. 
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■J 


C.64.  HaniiiD9TBurineiisig.ffam.]iiii.  Ambroi. 
ad  pop.  dt  SS.  Qenat.  tt  Protas.  Paulinaa  Nol. 
to  Pantgyr.  CcUi)  Inl  to  the  ciatTition  of  locuii 
in  the  whIIs  hrhinii  th»  CRtlier  iDmbi,  with  com- 
plete ditregard  of  the  paintmgt  decorating  them, 
vhich  were  thai  mutilHted  or  dealroftnl.  A 
TeiT  badiy  ipeit  and  uugrsmmnticnl  inscription 
giTcn  bf  Mnrchi,  p.  1U2,  from  Boldctti,  who 
copipJ  it  from  the  ppmetery  of  St.  C^riiua,  lelln 
lu  of  two  ladies  Valeria  and  Snbina,  who  in 
their  lifetime  had  purcha»«i  from  fosiom  named 
Apro  and  Viator  a  double  grave  (bisomum)  io 
the  rear  of  that  in  which  the  bodies  of  recognised 

as  follow! :   In  Ciiypt*  Nobi  rbiro  banctl'b 

EMERUM    (-RUOT)    BE    VIVAS     BaL£K  |  RA    ET 

Sauisa  Mkrum  \acti  |  Bisoni  au  aprose  et 
*  I  BiATORE.  The  inscription  let  np  bj  Damas- 
ns  in  the  cemetery  of  Caliislos  in  honour  of  the 
companions  in  martj-rdom  of  Pope  Xysius  bears 
witness  to  hia  parlicipalinn  in  IhU  feeling,  and 
his  relinquishment  of  the  fnlrilment  of  hii 
wlnhes  lest  be  should  diaturb  the  aihes  of  the 
faithful. 

-  Hlc  filEor  Daniatui  volul  nira  ooml^re  mf mbn. 


ibi  reqnietcat  wcerdos  ubi  offerre  eon<uevit"lo 
the  relics  of  the  recently  discorered  martyrs 
Gorrnsiui  and  Protasius,  and  contrasts  the  posi- 
tion of  Christ  present  on  the  altar  with  the  sdnls 
beneath  it,  "  ille  saper  altari  qui  pro  omnibus 
mortuna  est,  isti  sub  altari  qni  illiui  redempli 
sunt  pauioDe."  (Amhras.  Ep.  iili.  15.)  See  also 
Jerome,  adu.  VijUaiit.  p.  359.  [Altar.]  For 
eiamples  of  tills  ruthless  destruction  of  earlier 
decorations  (Cf,  De  Rossi,  vol.  il.  tav.  27, 2S,  29 ; 
Northcote,  S.  3.  Plate  ivl.)  When  the  cuUcu- 
lUBt  was  absolutetf  too  full  to  receive  any  more 
bodies  locuii  were  dug  lu  Its  vicinity,  their  con- 
nection with  the  family  vault  being  indicated 
by  an  inscription  lo  that  effect,  e.  g.  Marchi, 
p.  101,  L  -   "      - 


The  altsr  was  sometime)  protected  from  any 

careless   approach   by  lattice    work    of  marble. 

(mnjoina,  the  prototype  of  the  cafuxlli  of  later 

Christian  churches.     Fragments  of  an  enclosure 

of  this  kind    were   found  by    De    Ko»i    in  the 

papal  crypt,  and  supply  the  authority  for  ihe 

--•,oratiou(fi.  S.  vol  ii.  pp.  20-27,  Uv.  i.l.A.). 

ler  eiamples  are  given  by  Boldetti  from  the 

leteries    of    Praeteitatus    and    Helena,   and 

icilla  (pp.  34,  35,  Marchi,  p.  128).     A  very 

ntiful  example  of  the  (rHnsmno  is  seen  in  the 

letery  church  of  St.  Aleiander.  a.d.  498. 

Ve  know  that  it  was  thd  nniversal  custom 

the  early  church  to  celebrate  the  Eucharist 

the  time  of  a  funeral,  provided  it  look  place 

the  morning  (for  autboritiea  ttt  Bingham  bk, 

ii.  ch.  iii,  §  12).  By  degrees  a  corrupt  custom 

pt  In,  based   on  a  superstitious  view  of  the 

glcal  power  of  the  consecrated  elements,  of 

nlnittering  the  Holy  Cominunion  to  the  de- 
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parted  (Ungbam  Orij.  bk.  iv.  c  ir.  }  20).  Ttw 
prohibition  of  (bis  pro&ne  custom  in  the  aboas 
of  some  early  councils  (rj/.  Anierre,  iJt.  3TH, 
2  ;  Carthage  iii.  A.D.  39T.  can.  6  ;  Trullo, 
191,  can.  U3)  is  evidence  for  its  eiisituu. 
onsecrated  bread  was  laid  as  a  chann  on 
reAst  of  the  corpse.  The  wine  enclosed  ii 
gloH  or  earthenware  bottles  was  placed  ii 
imbedded   in  the  mortar  at  the 


h  ofth 


irly  stages  of  catacomb  investigation  hu  crolnl 
bousnndi  of  false  martyrs.  Another  analogeui 
iistom  was  that  of  pouring  libations  of  winena 
lie  emves  alter  the  old  heathen  &>hlon,  *ti 
iippfying  the  dead  with  food  for  their  l.'i.i 
lumey,  viaticum.  The  S2nd  canon  of  the  ^■ 
and  CooDcil  of  Tours  A.O.  &6T  menliens  thiBc 
cathedrae  domini  Petri  Apo- 


oli  cibos  m 


is  oHeruut." 


Paulini 


r.  »i6-T  thus  alludes  to  the  liU 


isother  purpose  of  the  ctlbicula  was  for 
bration  of  the  Funeral  Feast  on  the  snnii 
I  of  the  day  of  death.  This  wa>  a  cast 
crited  from  the  healhea  lepnlcbral  n 
ch  too  often  degenerated  inln  heatbtn  li« 
Augustine  deplores  that  "many  drink  n 
iriously  over  the  dead,  and  when  they  oi 
■    "  r  the  departed,  bury  then    ' 


the  burled,  and  place  their  gluttony  and  druak- 

c.  iiiiv,),and  condemns  those  who  "mike 
themselves  drunk  in  the  memorials  of  the  mar- 

"  {Coat.  Futat.  lib.  ii.  c  21).     (Cf.  Ambne. 

?iq.-o.  iTii,  i  August.  C^fat.  vi.  c.  2.)  In 
primitive  times  it  may  ha  charitably  believd 
that  such  abuses  were  the  etceptions,  and  that 
the  anniversary  was  observed  in  a  seemly  manlier, 
and  with  a  cheerfulness  tempered  by  relifieo. 
(On  this  custom  see  Neander,  Ch.  Hist.  L  4M, 
Clark't  edition;  Bingham,  Originn,  bk.  ii.  th. 
55    1-10;    bk.    "iii.    ch.    ill;   5$  3-17; 

,  lib.  iv.  c.  34.)    The  pictures  on  the  wslls 

e  cuAiruAi  in  some  of  the  catacombs  famish 
repreeentalions  of  these  funeral  feasts,  of  which 

an  arcuso/innt  in  the  catacomb  of  SS.  Msrcelliaui 
and    Peter    (Bosto.    p.  301).      Three    guesls-i 

cent-shaped,  or  sigma  table,  at  the  two  eidi  cf 
which.  In  statelv  curule  chairs,  two  mati-on>  sit 
seated.  No  disVes  appear  on  Ihe  table:  thry 
are  placed  on  a  small  three-legged  stand  in  the 
centre,  at  which  a  lad  is  stationed  preparing  <" 
eiecute  the  order*  of  the  guests,  which  »k 
written  above  their  heads — "Irene  da  Cslds," 
"Agape  misce  mi  "  (cf.  Juven.  Sat.  v.  6.t;  Msr- 
lial,  lib.  i.  Ep.  11;  lib.  viii.,  Ep.  63;  lib.  li'- 
Ep.  95).  Another  painting  from  the  same  cemc 
tery  represents  sli  persons,  three  of  eath  mi. 
seated  at  an  empty  table.  One  is  drinking  fmoi 
a  rhytion;  another  stretches  oat  his  hand  u 
receive  a  cup  from  a  person  of  whom  no  more 
then  the  arm  is  lelt  (Boaio,  p.  355). 

The  mWbtiJa  generally  speaklDg  are  of  losll 
dimensions,  and  are  incapable  of  containing  more 
than  a  very  limited  number  of  wonhiiiprs. 
Unt  there  are  also  found  halls  and  chambers  af 
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much  birgor  proporticnu,  which  hitve  been  coiH 
■idcnil  bj  the  chief  Romiia  Citbolic  aMbantiea 
HB  the  inhject  to  hnre  been  coostrnctcd  far  the 
pnrpoH  of  relif!ioas  uaembHc  Tbeae  an  dit- 
tiDj^isbed  by  Fidre  Marchi,  by  an  ubitnry 
DometicUtnre  which  bw  failed  to  find  acceptance, 
into  crgpttu,  for  the  smaller,  and  ecclaiae,  for  the 
latter  eicaratioDL  Of  the  latter  tha  most 
typical  example  i*  that  diacoFered  in  the  cata- 
comb of  St.  Agnet  in  1842,  and  deacribed  and 
fign«d  by  Harchi  (pp.  182-191 ;  TaT.  iiit.- 
IiiTii)  ^m  whom  we  borrow  the  annexed  plan 
andwctioa.  ThuciHnpriHifiTeqaiidnngulBrcom- 
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le  lide  of  the 

,  connected  by  a  tolerably 

he  gallery  at  right  angle.. 

hO  luiTe  been  roKrTed  for 


but  tha  whole  reatt  on  too  conjectural  a  baiia  ta 
be  accepted  ni  anything  more  than  a  pouibla 
hirpothesia. 
'Some  of  the  ao^alled  cn/pts  are  deatitate  of 
arBomlia,  or  have  the  araaoUa  placed  at  too 
great  an  eleration  to  eerie  aa  holy  tabtea  for  tha 
celebration  of  the  sacred  myatcriea.  Theae  an 
auamed  by  March!  to  bare  been  devoted  to  the 
initrnction  of  catechummt.  They  ujually  oon- 
aiat  of  two  chambera,  one  for  each  aei,  and  are 
provided  with  chaira  for  the  (preaumed)  oata- 
ehiala,  and  benchea  cut  in  the  tufa  rncit  for  the 
catechumena  (cf.  Marchi,  pp.  130-133;  Ur. 
irii.).  But  such  an  identification  ii  exceedingly 
doubtful. 

When  the  catacombs  became  places  of  refuga 
in  timee  of  persecution  (aa  it  la  iodiaputable 
they  did,  though  not  to  tha  eitent  popuUrly 
credited),  it  wai  essential  that  there  ehould  be 
the  meana  of  obtaining  a  supply  of  water  without 
leaTiug  the  limits  of  the  cemetery.  Thia  want 
was  supplied  by  ncllt  and  ipringt,  whether  dug 
for  this  purpose  or  not,  many  of  which  remain 
to  the  present  time,  etill  holding  water.  We 
Enar  mention  one  In  the  Arta  prinia  of  the  Cata' 
comb  of  St.  Callistuj  (F,  in  De  Rosai'a  plan), 
which  may  still  be  uaed  for  iti  original  purpose. 
"■'       ■    ~      - -       ■■    ■       ith    foot 


end  for  the  ] 


toDe 


ccoed  coluii 


□  the  others  by  hi 


1,  fori 


supported  on 
ill  atands  the 


In  th> 
ojUafi-n,  or  biahop'a  seal,  Sanked  on  esch  side 
Ij  a  stone  bench  runniu);  along  the  side  walls, 
which  formed  seats  for  the  clergy.  Hollowed 
nnt  so  as  to  fumiah  locali  for  children,  an  orco- 
sJiHm  fills  the  space  behind  the  episcopal  cbair, 
aDil  occupies  both  sides  of  each  of  the  compart- 
iDfut.  The  walls  above  the  arcosolia  are  pierced 
■ith  tiers  of  hculL  There  is  no  trace  of  an 
albir.  The  mlhedra  entirely  prcTents  the  arco- 
siliam  fronting  the  enttKoce  being  so  used. 
Harchl  therefore  concludes  that  the  altar  must 
hare  been  portable.  The  whole  Is  entirely  des- 
titute of  painting,  or  decorations  of  any  kind, 
bevond  ■  rich  marble  paneling,  a  small  portion 
of  which  remains.  The  result  of  the  learned 
fathcr'i  researches  was  lo  satisfy  him  that  the 
two  aeifs  reached  the  charch  by  distinct  stair- 
s  (p.  42)  and  by  separate  corridors,  and  that 


the  churcl 


0  been  constructed 


before  the  commencement  of  the  third  ci 


97). 


Veils  I 


also  men 
in  the  cem 


ural  springs 
ose  01  oi.  rontianns,  usirianui  or  Pons  Petri 
,he  Vatican. 

close  connection  with  the  wells  of  the 
ombs  stand  the  so-called  Bnptiiteria.  The 
remarkable  of  these  ii  that  in  the  Csta- 
<  of  St.  Fontianus,  the  purpose  of  which  is 
put  bcTond  doubt  by  its  pictorial  decoration 
(Aringhi,  i.  3SI ;  Bottari,  Ut.  iIit.;  Boldetti, 
p.  40;  Marchi,  pp.  32,  22l>-22i;  tar.  il.  ilii.). 
'  jf  ten  steps  leads  to  a  cistern  fitted  ^ 
stream  flowing  thro 


ock.     The 


tall  a 


e  thee 


rUrd,ai 


the  slen 


veiled  CI 


rea,  and  from  ila  arms,  which 
support  lighted  candles,  the  characters  A.  H. 
suspended  by  chains.  Another  of  these  so-»!Eed 
baptaUiiei  is  found  in  the  lowest  piono  of  gal- 
leries in  the  Catacomb  of  St.  Agnes.  It  is  a  well- 
preserved  chamber,  with  rude  columns  cut  in 
the  tufa  rock  in  the  comers.     A  spring  of  water 


.--It 


mrif  CemeteTy  orOomi 


verod  portfctu.  To  the  left  i«  i 
cbmnbcr  mhera  mnj  b«  tnced  ■  well  nod  ditem 
with  th«  place  for  the  pulley  of  the  backet 
TLii  ch»mber  WM  prohablT  devoted  to  the  cat 
tomu-j  woshing  of  tho  dead  bodj  before  inter 
in*Dt.  (See  Boaio,  S.  S.  cap.  17.)  A  limila 
chiinib«r  u  foDDd  it  the  cDtrence  of  the  Jewiil 
CatacDinh  on  the  Vii  Appia.  It  hue  ■  moui 
pnTcmcDt,  snd  drain*  to  rarry  the  water  away. 


Some  of  theaa  welli  probably  had  do  other 
object  thna  that  of  drainiDg  the  catacombs, 
"niii  waa  the  caae  with  that  dug  by  DanMsas  ia 
the  Vatican  Cemetery.  The  galleriei  of  this 
catacomb  being  rendered  anfit  for  the  purpose 
of  aepnlture  by  the  iDfiltnition  of  water,  Da- 
maaua  cut  away  the  rock  till  he  found  the  >pring, 
and  diverted  its  waters  to  supply  a  baptistery. 
It  is  this  spring  which  now  supplies  the  fountaiti 
in  front  of  the  PoDtifioal  PaUice. 

Damnius  recorded  his  good  work  in  the  fel- 


■criptio, 


Agireliil  LmmenU  (Ivjec^l  c 


Inv. 


HFrcurlni  Lolta  Melia." 
The  lingular  variety  of  objecti  discc 
withiD  the  iocti/i  of  the  catacombs  Is  an  ev 
of  the  peiTnanence  of  the  old  heathen  idea, 
regarded  the  life  after  death  as  a  continual 
the  present  life  with  iti  ocoajiationB  and  a 
ments,  as  well  as  of  the  strength  of  the  uni 
human  instinct,  which  leada  (he  berenv 
deposit  in  the  grave  of  their  loved  ones  tht 
and  ornaments  and  playthings  which  ha 
their  U9«  by  the  death  of  their  po^seuor. 
detli,  lib.  ii.  cc  14, 15,  furnishes  ns  with 
interesting  details  of  the  results  of  his  inre 
tions  in  this  department,  together  with  eng 
reprtsentations  of  some  of  the  more  curioi 
typical  obJectB  diacoTered  by  him,  some  of ' 


t  still  t 


1  the  ( 
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of  tba  Vatican.  Among  tbe  object*  titnctcd 
from  children's  graves  ara  jointed  doilt  of  ivory  or 
bone,  similar  to  those  which  w*  learn  I'romCinnl- 
ViaidtStcF.Banl.  ratteon.  tarn.  ii.  pp.  895-1(100, 
were  found  in  the  bier  of  Maria,  the  danghler 
of  Stilicho  and  wile  of  Honorius,  belonjiiiig  i" 
the  close  of  the  4th  century— little  earthenitare 
mi/n^y-jarf, — mijjr^,  and  a  Tery  great  abuodhMF 
of  small  bronze  hells,  snch  as  we  know  to  have  Imn 

children,  frequently  met 

have  furnished  numerous  ei 
a^t  and  perional  o. 
JTory  or  boxwood,  bodHra,  pint  of  ivory  or  bnw, 
cinaigretU;  ta-etitrs,  t-jCiApkAt,  and  furfV'A'; 
braalets  and  armkri,  eaiTw/i  and  nrcilui-et; 
buckia  and  brooc/iea,  rinji  and  lealt ;  ituJt  tai 
bvllons,  bullae,  and  other  similar  object*,  seliias 
before  us  vividly  the  Roman  Christian  Isdlei  ••( 
the  lirst  ages.  In  not  a  few  instances,  acconiiD>; 
to  the  same  authority  (Boldetti,  Ouerr.  a.  2!<7X 
the  false  AoiV  worn  in  life  was  buried  with  the 
corpse.  Among  other  objects  of  tnlereit  iii>- 
covered  in  the  (ofUi  we  m.iy  mention  diet,  ifry 
inife'/uindlra,tuiii/Kadi,it  loci  and  iey,  one  bilf  of 
an  tmry  egq  with  portmits  of  a  husinnd  and  wire 
and  the  Christian  monogram  engraved  on  ih« 
flat  section;  (orioiseaW;,  fieighls  of  sloiu,  sod 
■mall  gtaia  fah  engraved  with  nnmbers.  tbe 
purpose  of  which  has  not  been  determined. 
Tilt  number  of  hmja  discovered  in  and  sboul 
The  majority  are  of 
been  found  of  broB.e, 


l.-ut    1 


m  of  silver  al 
'inl    was   found   i 


the 


Onei 


ilia  (iioldetti,  Oncm.  p.  -298,  U'.  L 
DO.  7).  By  far  the  greater  part  of  these  IsDipi 
have  only  the  monogram  of  Christ  impresHd  do 
them.  But  there  are  a  very  large  ounibcr 
which  prcMnt  other  familiar  symbols.  >ocb  v 
the  palm-branch,  the  dove,  the  fish,  the  shiy, 
and  A  and  O.  The  Good  Shepherd  is  offre^uot 
occurrence.  The  lamps  found  in  tlis  Jewi.b 
catacombs  almost  univereally  bear  the  ievea- 
branched  candlestick. 

The  so-called  ingtrtimenis  of  tarttre  which  thr 


UEhri 

ed    in  the  locul-,  or  'in 

cised  on  their  clo 

abs,  in  the  opinion  if  thi 

best  informed  and  ino 

t  calm  judging  writen, 

are  nothiuK  more 

mplements  of  hnodliran. 

onged 

weapon,   tpecimeni    o 

Ted 

n    the  Vatican   and   Ibr 

Colleglo    Romano 

has 

been   identified  ,»ith   s 

heathen  sacril^cial  inst 

niment,  and  its  j)reJenK 

in  a  Christian  c-i 

ncomb 

haayet  IrfbeMplaioed. 

TorooRAPnr 

F  TK 

BOHAK  CaTAOOIBS. 

Thefollowinec 

atalog 

eofthe  ancient  Cbristlin 

cemelenea  of  Ro 

t  name)  of  which  tti^ed 

recorded    in   anc 

ent   h 

slorica)    documents,  ir- 

ranged  according 

to   the   chief    lines  of   rosd 

leading  fr^u  tbe 

city,  i 

derived  from  D«  Boni'> 

great  work.    The  lint 

the   road.    The 

that  which    De   Rosfi". 

investigatioDs  ha 

e  led 

him  to  believe  to  h«« 

been  the  prim  iti  v 

s  of  the  larger  cemelfrifs 

in   the  first  age 

of  th 

Church.     In  Ifae  third 

column  appear  the  do* 

gnatloDs  by  which  thei 

J   Ihe   fourth  centui 


tEtiblubment  of  tb«  peace  of  the  Church.  The  I  which  thi?^  wi 
ronrth  colnmD  glrei  the  titts  of  certain  Uuer  were  unnetini 
wmeleries  or  bolated  tomb*  of  martjr*,  which  cemeteries  for 
jre  often  confixed  with  the  Urger  ceraeteriei  to  |  Church,  occup 


Jocent,  snd  with  which  I 
callr  conoecled.  The  I 
ubsequent  to  the  peace  of 
last  column. 
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S16  CATACOMBS 

Cata(X>md8  Of  Naples,  lie. 

To  the  north  of  the  citf  of  Nuplu,  four  >i 

terrsDHin    ChrintUD    cemeterks  are   known 

ciist,  io  I  spur  of  Cspodimante,  do  greiit  i 

tHDce  from  one  another.     They  have  been  d»l 


guiab 


;.  Omna 


ui  della  So- 

riuj)  dei  pnicri.  There  is  also  a  fifth  at  some 
diatance  under  the  monastic  Ciinrch  of  S.  Kfremo. 
That  of  S.  Geonaro  is  the  only  one  now  ai:ces. 
aihle.  U  ha.  been  fully  described  by  PelHccia 
(dfl  CAn((ia BOB  A'ctfes.  Po/fl.  Nenpol.  1781,  Tol.  iv. 
DiMert.  V.\  and  more  recenlly  in  an  elabomle 
treatiK  of  great  value,  embraciag  the  whole 
■ubject  of  inlerment  in  the  catacombs,  by  Chr. 
Fr.  Bellermann,  Hnmborg,  1839. 

With  many  pointi  of  reeembUnce  u  Tegards 
the  formallon  of  the  gnrei,  and  the  actua!  mode 
of  interment,  the  NenpollUn  Catacomhi  differ 
very  widely  in  their  general  ilructnre  from 
those  of  tiome.  Instead  of  the  lunr  narrow 
galleriea  of  the  Boman  Catacombs,  we  have  at 
Naples  wide  lofty  comUora,  and  eiteniite 
eavem-like  halls,  and  subterranean  churehes. 
The  chief  cause  of  this  diversity  ii  the  very 
different  character  of  the  malerial  in  which  they 
are  oicavatcd.  Instead  of  the  friable  tufa  gra- 
natare  of  Rome,  the  ilratum  in  which  the 
Neapolitan  catacombs  lie  ji  *  hard  building 
stone  of  great  durability  and  strength,  in  which 
wide  TanlU  might  be  construcled  without  any 
fear  of  inslahility.  To  quote  the  words  of 
Mabillon,  Iter  lialieam,  "altiorea  hab«nt  qnam 
Romana  Coemiteria  fomicee  ob  dnritiem  «t 
iirmltatem  rupis  secus  qnam  Romae  ubi  arena 
t<«u  tophus  Untum  altitudinis  non  palitur."  It 
IS  probable  that  these  catacombs  were  originally 
stone  quarries,  and  that  the  Christians  availed 
themselvea  of  eicaTatloni  already  eiisling  for 
the  intei'ment  of  their  dead.  On  this  point 
Marchi  speaks  without  the  slightest  hesitation 
(ifonum.  Primiticc,  p.  13). 

The  Catacomb  of  St.  Janoarius  deriTes  its 
name  from  having  been  selected  as  the  resting- 

Place  of  the  body  of  that  saint,  whose  death  at 
uteoli  is  placed  a.d.  303,  when  transferred  to 
Naples  by  Bp.  John,  who  died  l.D.  432. 

Mabillon  speaks   of  three    stories;    "triplex 

oiilo  criptarum  alius  supra  alium."     Two  only 

are  mentioned  by  Pelliccia  and   Bellermonn  la 

now  nocesslble.     The  galleries  which   form  the 

cemetery  proper,  are  reached  through  a  suite  of 

wide  and  lofty  halls,  with  vaulted  ceilings  cut 

nut  of  the  rock,  and  decorated  with  a  succession 

of  paintings  of  different  dates,  in  some  instances 

lying  one  over  the  other.     The  earliest  frescos 

<••■'  '»  a  pure  classical  style,  and  evidently  belong 

first  centDr)'  of  the  Christian  aera.   There 

hiug  distinctly  Christian  about  these.     In 

places  these  have  been  plastered  over,  and 


religi 


«.] 


ir  date,  have  been  e 


«  either  la  locvli,  arcosalia, 
icaia.  The  hculi  are  cut  without  order  or 
{ement,  the  larger  and  smaller  apertures 
all  miied  togelher,  with  no  attempt  at 
nlsing  space.  The  arcoiolia  have  barrel 
I.  Some  of  them  are  painted;  one  con- 
a  fresco  of  the  jieacock,  and  on  fho  wall 
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obove  portraits  of  a  mother  and  daughter  who* 
remains  ore  interred  bolow,  with  a  mdtli- 
written  imtcriplion,  "Viiit  Rnfina  annoa  Ir.  et 
tilia  ejus  ....  xiivii."  Another  also  preseali 
the  portraits  of  its  occupants,  all  in  praver; 
a  bearded  father,  Hichelinus;  a  girl,  Hiliiriai 
aged  14,  and  a  child  Nonnou  aged  2  jean  Id 
''         "'    ipotted  frock,  pearl head<lre^        ' 


ecklac 


I   buckle 


>   belt.     Id  i 


third  is 

and  red  pallium,  with  the  inscription  "Kk 
requiescit  Froculns."  A  fourth  contains  full- 
leagth  fignres  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  LawreaR. 
The  cvbicuia  average  7  palma  broad,  by  10  [Jslmi 
in  height  and  depth.  The  roof  b  horiiontal  or 
slightly  cored.  Each  contains  from  3  to  8 
loalli.  The  graves  were  hermeticillv  salei 
with  slabs  of  marble.  But  all  have  bee^i  opi.^ 
and  ransacked.  The  interments  in  the  ii»<^r 
piino  occur  in  two  long  parnllel  gallerie,  "ce 
much  wider  than  the  other,  commonicstiiK; 
with  one  another  by  11  transverse  passages.  Ic 
the  upper  story  the  graves  are  c 


large,   broad,   li 


1  halUei 


vated  out  of  tbe  rock,  and  certainly  with  ni 
original  view  of  sepulture. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  lower  piano  we  Rui  i 
so-islled  martyrs'  church,  with  a  slightly  vanltti 
roof.  It  was  divided  into  a  nave  and  aanctuar 
by  two  pillars,  the  bases  of  which  remain,  will 
cancelli  between.  In  the  sanctuary  stawls  lli< 
altar,  built  of  rough  stone,  and  a  rude  bishop 
seat  in  an  apee  behind  it.  On  tbe  South  wall  ir 
the  arcosalia  of  John  I.  A.D.  432,  and  Psnl  A.L 
764,  who,  according  to  Joannes  Diaconus,  deim 
to  be  buried  near  St.  Januarius.     In  other  routo 


iid  the  n 


a  well  ai 


e,  accotding  to  Pellicc 


criptioni 


in  the 
a  these 


.  of  St.  Gen; 


tbe  9th  or  lOlh  ci 

Among  other  Christian  catacombs  known  In 
eiist  in  different  parts  of  the  shores  of  tie  WeJi- 
terranean,  of  which  we  are  still  in  want  of  falkr 
and  mora  scientific  descriptions,  we  may  |iirii- 
culariie  thoaaof  Syractise  known  as  "thegroils 
of  St,  John,"  and  described  by  D'Agincourt  u 
"  of  immense  ai«,"  and  believed  by  him  to  hi" 
passed  tVom  pagan  to  Christian  use :  the  Sanu^ 
catacomb  near  Triormi'Hd,  with  ambviacrrj  n 
much  aa  12  feet  wide;  the  hculi nt  right  aa;l» 
t«,  not  parallel  with,  tbe  direction  of  the  i^l- 
leries;  each,  as  in  the  Roman  catacomb^  henai- 
tically  sealed  with  a  slab  of  atone ;  those  of  Jf.ilU. 
supposed  by  Denon  (  Vogage  in  Sirili,  Par.  tTS^h 
to  have  served  a  double  purpose,  both  fbr  1^( 
burial  of  the  dead,  and  as  places  of  refngr^ 
the  living;  and  which,  according  to  the  six" 
authority,  "  evidence  a  iiurpose,  leisure,  and  ip 
sources  far  different  from  the  Roman  calacnnibi;" 
and  those  of  Eg\/pt.  Of  these  last  jyAginorart 
gives  the  ground-plans  of  several  of  pagan  oripi 
The  most  remarkable  is  one  beyond  the  caniinf 
Canopus,  in  the  quarter  called  by  Strabo,  I'ii 
p.  795,  "the  Necropolis."  The  plan  of  Ihi' 
hypogaeHm  is  di-awn  with  great  regularity,  >"< 


Letheii 


lotthos. 


of  Roll 


CATAL0GU8  HIERATI0U8 

vails  are  pierced  with  three  ranges  of  hcnii, 
raoQiDgf  as  at  Tnormina,  at  right  angles  to  their 
length.  Very  recently  a  small  Christian  catacomb 
h.-u  been  discovered  at  Alexandria,  described  by 
De  Kosci  {But/ettino,  Nov.  1 864,  Agost.  1865).  It 
is  eatered  from  the  side  of  a  hill,  and  is  reached 
br  a  staircase,  which  conducts  to  a  vestibule  with 
a  atone  bench  and  an  apse.  This  is  succeeded  by 
\cHbicHltun,  with  an  arcoaoiium  on  three  sides, 
opening  into  au  cmibulacrum  containing  28  loculi, 
all  «et  endways  to  the  passage.  The  whole  is  full 
of  paintings,  of  various  dates,  on  successive 
Ujers  of  stucco.  One,  of  a  litui^ical  character, 
U  assigned  by  De  Rossi  to  the  4th  centuiy.  But 
this  is  probably  much  too  early. 

Afdhorities. — Aringhi,  Soma  Subterranea.  Bol- 
detti,  OtscrvdziaiU  aopra  i  cimiteri  de*  aanti  mar-' 
tiri  ed  aniicM  Christiani  di  Roma,  Bosio,  Roma 
SUteranea.  Bottari,  SctUture  e  pkturc  sagre 
esiritU  dai  cimUeri  di  Roma,  Fabretti,  Inacrip" 
tionmm  auliquarum  explicatio.  Lupi,  Dissertatio, 
MabiUon,  Jt€r  Iktlicttm.  Marchi,  /  monumcnti 
delie  arti  criatiane  primitive  nelh  metropoli  del 
Crididnenmo.  Northcote  (J.  S.)  and  Brownlow 
(W.  R.),  Soma  Sotterranea.  Panvinius,  De  ritu 
sepeiicndi  mortuoe  apud  veteres  Christianoe  et 
torvok  coemetcriia,  Perret  (LouisX  J^s  oata' 
conUs  de  Rome.  Raoul-Rochette,  Tableau  dea 
Cataoomhes.  Rossi  (J.  B.  de*),  Inacriptionea 
Ckridianae.  Rossi  (J.  B.  de'  and  Mich.  S.  de'), 
Moma  Sotterranea.  Scroux  I/Agincourt,  Hiatoire 
de  fart  par  tea  wonumenta.  [£.  V.] 

CATALOGUS  HIERATICUS,  the  name 
given  in  the  Apostolic  Canons  (15  and  51,  or  14 
and  50)  to  the  list  of  the  clergy  of  a  particular 
church.  The  term  is  also  said  to  be  applied  to 
that  part  of  the  Diptychs  which  contained  the 
names  of  those,  still  living,  who  were  named  in 
the  Encharistic  service ;  viz.  of  those  who  had 
made  offerings,  emperors,  patriarchs,  &c.,  and 
lastly  of  the  bishop  and  clergy  of  the  particular 
chnrch,  as  above  said.  [A.  W.  H.] 

CATECHUMENS.  The  work  of  the  Church 
ia  admitting  converts  from  heathenism  or  Juda- 
ism presente<l,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  very 
different  features,  according  to  the  varying  cir-- 
camstan^  with  which  she  had  to  deal.  Disci- 
pline might  be  more  or  less  highly  organised, 
conrerta  of  higher  or  lower  grades  of  knowledge 
or  character.  If  we  attempt  to  form  a  complete 
picture  from  data  gathered  from  different 
churches  and  centuries,  it  must  be  with  the 
merve  that  all  such  pictures  are  more  or  less 
i>lealised,  and  that  practically  there  were  every- 
vhere  departures  more  or  less  important  from 
it  It  will  be  convenient  to  arrange  what  has 
to  be  said  under  the  heads  (I.)  The  Catechumens. 
(II.)  The  Catechists  or  Teachers.  (III.)  The 
Place  of  Instruction.  (IV.)  The  Substance  of  the 
Teaching. 

I.  Instruction  of  some  kind,  prior  to  the  ad« 
mission  of  converts  by  baptism,  must  have  been 
pven  from  the  first,  and  the  word,  which  after- 
wards became  technical,  meets  us  in  the  N.  T. 
Apollos  was  ^  instructed  '*  {Korrixflf-^i'os)  in  the 
way  of  the  Lord  (Acts  xviii.  25).  Theophilus 
had  been  **  instructed  '*  in  the  main  facts  of  the 
Gospel  history  which  St.  Luke  inscribes  to  him 
(Luke  i.  4).  The  rfivtoi  of  the  apostolic  epistles, 
though  not  confined  to  the  stage  prior  to  baptism, 
wuuld  naturally  include  those  who  were  passing 
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through  it ;  and  in  the  <rToix*7a  rvfs  &^x^'  'r^'' 
\cylwv  rov  Btov  of  Heb.  v.  12,  we  have,  probably, 
a  summary  of  the  instruction  which  the  writer 
looked  on  as  adapted  for  such  persons.  In  prac- 
tice, however,  as  in  the  instances  of  the  Ethiopian 
eunuch  (Acts  viii.  36*),  and  the  Philippian  gaoler 
(Acts  xvi.  33),  it  must  have  been  of  the  briefest 
and  simplest  kind.  The  traces  of  the  process 
and  method  of  instruction  in  the  sub-apostolic 
age,  and  the  two  centuries  that  followed,  are 
fragmentary  and  vague.  It  is  not  till  we  get  to 
the  4th  century,  with  its  strivings  after  a  more 
elaborate  organisation,  that  we  meet  with  the 
developed  system  which  has  now  to  be  described. 
So  far  as  we  may  think  of  it  as  having  actually 
prevailed,  it  deserves  attention  as  presenting  the 
most  complete  plan  of  systematic  mission-work 
that  the  Church  has  ever  known. 

The  converts,  it  is  obvious,  might  be  of  any 
age — ^might  have  been  Jews,  or  heathens,  or  here- 
tics—might be  ignorant  or  educated,  of  good 
or  bad  character.  They  might  have  been  led  to 
offer  themselves  by  the  influence  of  personal 
friends,  or  by  the  sermons  -preached  in  Christian 
assemblies  at  the  religious  services  to  which  even 
outsiders  were  admitted.  They  presented  them- 
selves to  the  bishop  or  priest,  and  were  admitted 
sometimes  after  inquiry  into  character,  sometimes 
without  any  delay,  by  the  sign  of  the  cross 
(August.  Conff.  1.  11,  De  peocat.  merit,  ii.  26)  and 
imposition  of  hands,  to  the  atatna  of  catechumens 
(1  Cone,  Arelat.  c.  6,  Cone.  EUh.  c.  3).  The 
Councils,  as  might  be  expected,  prescribe  condi- 
tions and  allow  immediate  admission  only  in  cases 
of  sickness  and  of  at  least  decent  conduct.  <..  St. 
Martin,  however,  in  his  mission  work  in  Gaul, 
is  reported  to  have  admitted  his  hearers  to  be 
catechumens  as  they  rushed  to  him  catervatim 
on  the  spot  (Sulpicius,  Vita,  ii.  5,  p.  294). 
From  that  moment  they  were  recognised  as 
Christians,  though  not  as  "fideles"  (1  Cone. 
Conatant.  c  7;  Cod.  Tfieod.  xvi.  tit.  vii.  de 
Apoatat.  leg.  ii.),  and  began  to  pass  under  in- 
struction. The  next  epoch  in  their  progress  was 
the  time  when  they  were  suffidently  advanced 
to  give  in  their  names  as  candidates  for  baptism ; 
and  some  writers  (e.  g.  Suicer  and  Basnage) 
have  accordingly  recognised  only  two  great  divi- 
sions, the  AUDiENTES,  and  the  Competentes. 
Others,  like  Bona  and  Bingham,  have  made  three 
or  four  divisions,  though  differing  in  details;  and 
it  will  be  well  for  the  sake  of  completeness  to 
notice  these,  though  it  is  believed  that  the  classi- 
fication was  never  a  generally  received  one. 

(1.)  Bingham's  first  class  are  the  i^aiBoAfitroi, 
those,  i.  <?.,  who  were  not  allowed  to  enter  the 
church,  and  received  whatever  instruction  was 
given  them  outside  its  walls.  The  existence  of 
such  a  body  is,  however,  very  doubtful.  It  rests 
only  upon  an  inference  drawn  from  the  fifth 
canon  of  the  Council  of  Neo-Caesarea,  ordering 
that  a  catechumen  (one  of  the  Audientes)  who 
had  been  guilty  of  grievous  offences  should  be 
driven  out  (^(«i9c((r9w),  and  there  is  no  mention 
of  such  a  claas  either  in  the  canon  itself  or  else- 
where. What  is  described  is  the  punishment  of 
an  individual  offender ;  and  even  if  the  offenders 


•  The  iiitPrpolatlon  of  the  quesUon  and  answer  of 
V.  37  in  the  MSS.  of  later  date  shows  an  uneasy  oon- 
scloQsneas  of  the  difference  between  the  ecclesiastical  acd 
tiic  apostolic  practice. 
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cere  nnmeroos  ennugh  to  nttniFt  notice,  there 
wodU  be  no  gronad  fur  clBuing  them  ai  in  a 

(■2.)  The.nextdiviaion,  thatoftheAODiENTES, 
or  tutpaiiitvoi,  rots  on  better  evidence.  The  Gnek 
term  is,  indeed,  not  {band  sb  the  designBtiou  of 
a  cUm  till  tlie  4th  centaiy,  but  the  Aadientea 
«r  Auditorti  nre  meDtioned  both  bj  Tertulllan 
ide  Poenitenl.  c.  6)  nad  Cyprinn  {Epist.  13  to  34). 
Ore  and  nboTe  the  initrnctioii  thef  receired 
froin  theii  leachen,  they  were  nllawed  to  attcod 
in  churches  and  to  liitcD  (hence  their  name)  to 
the  scriptiii-es  and  to  lermuns,  kliaring  this  privi' 
lege  with  the  unbeliever),  but  probably  occnpying 
a  distinct  pince  in  the  congregation.'  They 
were  not  allooed,  however,  to  be  preient  when 
the  strictly  lilurgicnl  worship  of  the  chnrch 
begaL,  and  when  the  ternion  wu  over,  the  deocoo, 
mounting  on  n  rostrum  of  Mime  kind,  proclaimed 
tlint  it  was  time  for  Ihem  to  go  (ConaH.  Aposl. 
viii.  5).  As  applied  to  these,  or  to  the  wlioU 
body  of  those  »ho  were  under  catechetical  train- 

dividing  poiot  between  the  more  geneml  worship 
of  the  church  and  the  Xtnaupyia,  properly  so 
called. 

The  feeling  wliich  showed  itself  In  this  diici'- 
plina  arami  kept  them  in  like  manner  IWim 
heariag  the  Creed  oi  the  Lord's  Prayer  till  they 
took  their  place  nmong  the  fidtlei  (Chrytott. 
ffom.  xix.  in  Matt.).  Soiomen  (ff.  E.  i.  2(i) 
er«D  besilnlcd  about  inserting  the  liicepe  Creed 
in  hit  hiitary  lest  it  should  Ihll  into  the  handa 
pf  thoJB  who  were  still  in  the  earlier  stage  of 
their  Christian  trainlug.  The  practice  of  repeat- 
ing thoLoid'a  Prayer  KcreTo,  which  still  prevails 
in  the  Weslem  Churah,  probablr  originated  In  a 
like  precaution.  Assuming  the  Auditntei  to 
represent  the  first  clasa  of  beginners  in  Christian 
training,  we  may  fairly  identify  them  with  the 
"rudes"  of  Augustine's  treatise  (De  catrduz, 
radihua)  and  'the  irtXtaTipai  of  the  Greek 
Cflnoni!<ts  (Balx-imon  ad  Cone.  Keocatiar.  c  5). 
The  lime  of  their  probation  probably  varied 
according  to  the  rapidity  of  their  pr<%r«ss,  and 
the  two  years  specified  by  the  Council  of  Eliberis 
(c  4a),  or  the  three  fiied  by  the  Apostolical 
Constitutions  (viii.  32),  can  hardly  be  looked  on 
as  more  than  rough  estimates  of  what  was 
thought  advisable.     Any   lapse 
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s  of  things,  n  corresponding 
of  the  time  of  trial.  Whei'e  the  oB'eoce  was  Qa- 
tn^nt,  the  term,  in  which  penance  rather  than 
inatruction  was  now  the  dominant  element,  might 
bo  etiended  to  the  hour  of  denth,  or  to  some 
groat  emei^ency  (_Conc,  Elib.  c.  68). 

'^^  Writerswho  maintain  a  threefold  or  four- 
rlsion  of  the  body  of  catechumens  see  the 
ass'in  theprostnaioTgesttjIccicnUsifiuni- 
■„).  These  were  admitted,  not  only  to 
md  listen,  but  to  kneel  and  pi-ay.  A, 
hus  more 'prominent,  they'sccni  to  have 
lown  as  spcclallr  tile  catechumens,  as,  e.g., 
fix^l  natnx'i'l'''""'  "<  the  C.  of  Laodlcea, 
"nie  name,  it  will  be  rrmembered.  was 
also  to  those  who  were  in  one  of  the 
if  the  penitential  discipline  of  the  Chnrch, 

place  4B[gned  lotlheJaiiailitvn  UieA'arUa 
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the  fdelet  being  degraded   fiwm  their  rlcblful 


not  an  yet  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  msm- 
bership.     [PBtriiEHTS.] 

(4.)  After  these  stages  had  been  travened. 
ich  with  Its  appropriate  instmctioD,  the  late- 
lumens  gave  in  their  names  as  appliianls  for 
iptism,  and  were  known  accordingly  as  Compr- 

t  the  beginning  of  the  Quadragesimal  (at,  snJ 
le  instruction,  carried  on  through  the  whole  of 
lat  period,  was  Aiiler  and  more  pnblic  in  itt 
nature  (Cyril  Hieros.  Oitcch.  i.  5;  Hieron.  I!,^ 
61,  ad  Pammach.  c.  4).  To  catechumens  in  this 
stage  the  great  nrticles  of  the  Creed,  the  natnie 
nf  the  Sacraments,  the  penitential  discipline  of 
the  Church,  weroeiplained,  as  in  the  CatechetinI 
Lectures  of  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  with  dogmatic 
precision.  Special  eiamlDations  and  inqoirin 
into  character  were  made  at  intervals  during  the 
forty  daye.  It  was  a  lime  for  fasting  and  wntcli- 
ing  and  pmyer(Coru(l.  Apoil.  viii.  b;  4  C.  Coflk. 
c,  85 ;  Tertull.  De  Ba/t.  c.  30 ;  Cyril.  /.  c.y  and, 
in  the  cni^e  of  thoie  who  were  married,  of  tht 
strictest  continence  (August,  de  fide  et  optr.  r.  S). 
Those  who  passed  tbrough  the  ordeal  were  known 
s  the  perfectioret  (jtKttATtfoC),  the  dfrii,  m  is 
be  nomenclatDre  ot  the  Eastern  Chnrch  is  #r- 
liiiumi  or  ^trriiditfriit,  the  prCieul  parlicipit 
eing  used  of  course  with  n  future  or  gemcdijii 
•DK.  Their  names  were  inscribed  as  such  in 
lie  aliam  or  register  of  (be  church.  They  vrn 
lught,  but  not  till  a  few  days  before  their  hsp- 
ism,  the  Creed  and  (he  Lord's  Prajtr  whioh 
they  wore  to  use  after  it. .  The  periods  for  thii 
registration  varied,  naturally  enough,  In  different 
churches.  At  Jerusalem  it  was  done  on  tbe 
second  (CyriL  ro(ei>*.  iii.),  in  Africa  on  the  ftnrlh 
Sunday  in  Lent  (August.  Sena.  213),  and  thi> 
was  the  time  at  which  the  candidate,  if  so  di- 
posed,  might  lay  aside  his  old  henthen  or  JevL-h 
name  and  take  one  more  apecificaUv  Chriitinn 
(Socrnt.  tr.  E.  Tii.  21).  The  ceremonies  conneclel 
with  their  actual  admisSiop  will  be  found  ondrc 
B4PT1S1I.     It  is  only  necessary  to  notice  here 

Augustine  speaks  {De  Faxai.  Merit,  ii.  26)  u 
given  apjinrently  at  or  about  the  time  of  Uieir 
first  admission  by  imposition  of  hands,  was  pro- 
bahly  the  (uhorfw  or  panii  bentdicUa,  and  not. 
as  Bingham  and  Augusti  maintain,  the  sn'f 
which  was  given   with   uiilk    and    honey  a&ts 
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It  is  clear  that  many  cases  would   present 
themselyes  in  vhich  the  normal  order  of  progress 
vonld    be  interrupted.      (1.)  The  catechumen 
might  lapse  into  idolatry  or  other  grievous  sin. 
In  that  ease  he  was  thrown  biick,  and  had  to  go 
through  a  penitential  discipline,  varying,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  offence,   from  a  few 
months  .to  three  or  five  years,  or  even  to  a  life- 
lonjT  exclusion  (C.  Elib.  c.  4, 10, 11,  68 ;  C,  Nicaen. 
e.  14 ;  C  Seo.  Caesar,  c.  5).      In  no  case,  how- 
ever, was  the  sacrament,  which  was  thought  of 
as  indispensable  to  salvation,  refused  to  the  peni- 
tent when  the  hour  of  death  approached.     Their 
siDi  were  looked  on  as  committed  in  their  unre- 
geaerate  state,  and  therefore  less  heinous  than 
thfv  would   have  been  in  those  who  had  been 
admitted  to  full  Christian  fellowship.     (2.)  They 
mi«;ht,  however,  through  their  own  neglect,  die 
without  baptism.    In  that  case,  they  were  buried 
without  honour,   with   no  psalms  or  oblations 
(1  CBracar.  c.  35),  and  were  not  mentioned  in  the 
prayers  of  the  Church.     The  one  comfort  lei\  to 
their  surviving  friends  was  to  give  alms  to  the 
poor  in  the  hope  that  thus  they  might  obtain 
some  alleviation  for  the  souls  that  had   passed 
beyond  the  grave  without  the  new  birth  that 
admitted  naen  to  the  Kingdom  (Chrysost.  Horn,  3 
w  PkiUpp.y.    (3.)  Where  the  loss  of  baptism  was 
not  incurred  by  their  own  default,  the  will  was 
accepted,  at  least  in  special  cases,  fur  the  deed. 
The  death  of  the  younger  Valentinian  led  Am- 
brose {de  Obit,  Valent.  p.  12)  to  the  wider  hope. 
What  was  true  of  catechumen-martyrs  and  the 
Uptism  of  blood,  as  supplying  the  lack  of  the 
baptism  of  water — and  this  was  received  almost 
as  an  axiom  by  all  Christian  writers  from  Ter- 
tullian  downwards  (see  Bingham,  x.  2,  20) — was 
true  of  one  of  whom  it  might  be  said  **  hunc  sua 
pietas  abluit  et  voluntas."    Augustine,  following 
in  the  footsteps  of  his  master,  appealed  to  the 
crucial  instance  of  the  penitent  thief  against  the 
rigorous  dogmatism  of  those  who  thought  that 
l»ptism  was  absolutely  indispensable  {de  Bapt. 
iv.  22).    (4.)  Another  common  case  was  naturally 
that  of  those  who  were  stricken  down  by  some 
sudden  sickness  before  the  term  of  their  probation 
bad  expired.     In  this  case  the  Church  did  not 
be$itato  to  anticipate  the  wished-for  goal,  dis- 
pensed with  all   but  the  simplest  elements   of 
instruction,   and  administered  baptism  on  the 
bed  of  death.    [Baptism,  p.  169.] 

II.  It  is  noticeable  that,  with  all  this  syste- 
matic discipline  as  to  the  persons  taught,  there 
was  no  order  of  teachers.  It  was  part  of  the 
pastoral  office  to  watch  over  the  souls  of  those 
who  were  seeking  admission  to  the  Church,  as 
w(>ll  a«  of  those  who  were  in  it,  and  thus  bishops, 
priests,  deacon$«,  or  readers  might  all  of  them  be 
found,  when  occasion  required,  doing  the  work 
'•f  a  catechist.  The  Doctor  Audientum,  of 
whom  Cyprian  speaks,  was  a  lector  in  the  church 
of  Carthage.  Augustine's  treatise,  de  Cittechi- 
zvHdis  Rudibus,  was  addressed  to  Deogrntias  as  a 
dencon,  the  Catecheaes  of  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  were 
delivered  by  him  partly  as  a  deacon,  partly  as  a 
presbyter.  The  word  Catechist  implied,  accord- 
ingly, a  function,  not  a  class.  Those  who  under- 
took that  function  were  known  sometimes  as 
pavrSXeyoi  {Constt.  Apoat,  ii.  37^  as  having  a 
work  like  that  of  those  to  w^om  that  title  was 
applied  on  board  ship.  It  was  their  part  to 
<peak  to  those  w^ho  were  entering  the  ark  or  ship 


of  Christ's  Church,  to  tell  them  of  the  perils  oi 
the  voyage  which  they  were  about  to  undertake, 
and  take  their  pledge  for  payment  of  the  fiire. 
The  word  was  part  of  the  metaphor  which  saw  in 
the  bishop  the  steersman,  and  in  the  presbyters 
the  sailors,  in  the  Church  itself  the  navis  or  ship. 

III.  The  places  in  which  catechetical  instruc- 
tion was  thus  carried  on  must  have  varied 
widely  at  different  times  and  in  different  places : 
sometimes  the  room  or  building  in  which  the 
fideles  met  to  worship,  before  or  afler  service  J 
sometimes  a  room  in  the  presbyter's  or  deacon's 
house,  probably  at  Alexandna,  from  the  special 
nature  of  the  case,  a  lecture-room,  like  the 
♦*  school "  of  Tyrannui*  in  Acts  xix.  9.  It  is  not 
till  we  come  to  the  fully-developed  organis:ition 
of  the  Church  that  we  read  of  special  buildings  for 
the  purpose,  under  the  name  of  Karrixovfifvttcu 
They  are  mentioned  as  such  in  the  97th  canon  of 
the  Trullan  Council,  and  appear,  from  a  Novella 
of  the  Emperor  Leo's,  to  have  been'  in  the  inrtptpovy 
or  upper  chamber  of  the  church }  probably,  i.  e, 
in  a  room  over  the  portico.  In  some  instance)^ 
the  baptistery  seems  to  have  been  used  for  this 
purpose  (Ambros.  Ep.  33),  while  in  others,  again, 
perhaps  with  a  view  to  guaitling  against  prema- 
ture presence  at  the  rite  of  baptism,  they  were 
not  allowed  to  enter  the  building  in  which  it 
was  administered  {Cone.  Amusic.  c.  19). 

IV.  The  ideal  scheme  of  preparation  involved 
obviously  a  progress  from  lower  to  higher  truths. 
The  details  varied  probably  according  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  teacher  and  the  necessities  of  the 
taught;  but  two  great  representative  examples 
are  found  of  the  earlier  stage  in  Augustine's 
treatise  de  CaUchizandis  nidiimSf  and  in  the 
Catecheses  of  Cyril  of  Jerusalem.  The  range  of 
subjects  in  the  former  includes  the  sacred  history 
of  the  world  from  the  Creation  downwards,  and 
then  proceeds  to  the  truths  of  the  resurrection  and 
judgment  according  to  works.  The  better  edu- 
cated may  be  led  to  the  allegorical  meaning  of 
Scripture,  and  the  types  of  the  law.  Then  came 
the  Gospel  narratives,  and  the  Law  of  Christ. 
The  teaching  of  Cyril,  as  intended  for  the  com- 
petenteSf  took  a  wider  and  higher  cycle  of  subjects, 
and  are  based  {Catech,  iv.)  upon  a  reguh  fidei^ 
including  the  dogmas  (1)  of  God,  (2)  of  Christ, 
(3)  of  the  Mrth  from  the  Virgin's  womb,  (4)  of 
the  cross,  (5)  of  the  burial,  (6)  of  the  resurrec- 
tion of  Christ,  (7)  of  the  ascension,  (8)  of  judg- 
ment to  come,  (9)  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  (10)  of  the 
soul,  (11)  of  the  body,  (12)  of  meats,  (13)  of 
the  general  resurrection,  (14)  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. [E.*H.  P.] 

CATHEDRA  (Ka^^Jpo).— <l)  First  and  pro- 
perly, in  ecclesiastical  usage,  the  actual  throne 
or  seat  of  the  bishop  in  his  episcopal  church ; 
the  fififia  Kol  6p6yos  Si^Aos  of  Eusebius  (//.  E, 
vii.  30),  to  which  Paul  of  Samosata  arrogantly 
added  a  o"fjKpijrop^ — distinguished  by  the  same 
Eusebius  from  the  Zivrtpoi  9p6yoi  of  the  )>resby- 
ters  (»6.  X.  5.  23) ; — who  also  speaks  of  the  awoaro- 
Xikbs  9p6yos  of  St.  James  at  Jerusalem,  meaning 
the  actual  seat  itself  still  preserved  there  (i6.  vii. 
19,  32); — called  cathedra  vetata  by  St.  Augustiu 
{Epist.  ad  Maxim,  cciv.),  and  iinteata  by  Pacian ; 
and  inveighed  against  by  St.  Greg.  Naz.  {Canri.  xi.) 
M  (Hf^Aoi  Op6itoi\  and  so  Prudentius  speaks  of 
the  bishop's  seat,  **  Fronte  sub  adversa[i.  f.  as 
the  upper  end  of  the   apse]  gradibus  sublime 
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111  Tollitnr  "  (PeritlepI,.  JI.  iv.  225>  81. 
■«  chair  is  saij  to  have  oiisted  fur  a  long 
It  Aleiandria  (Vales,  ad  Enseb.  H.  E.  Tji.  9). 
tut  assigned  to  Pope  Stephen  ia  laid  to  have 
ound  in  the  catacombs  bj  Pope  Innocent  XU. 
loodeo  cheir,  vitb  its  beitlieo  icories,  re- 
tting the  labours  of  Hercalei.  which  is  lO 
ill;  honoured  ia  SL  Peter'a  at  Rome  ■> 
iter's,  is  at  ODce  the  meat  celebrated,  aud 
Host  unfortaoalely  chosen,  specimea  of  the 
Episcopal  chairs  are  frequenlly  repre- 
i  iu  ancient  Christian  mosaici  or  marb! 
^imea  adorned  with  two  lioos'  heada,  hot 

with  two  dogi'  heads,  eometimea  with  i 

Himself  represented   u   aitting  ia  tht 
limes  with  the  B.  Virgin,  sometioies  w 
>peu  Gospels   laid   upon    them,   sometii: 
the  bishop  hinuelf  (Ciampiai,  Vet.  Mun.  I. 
!,  37,  47,  II.  Ub.  41 ;  and  cf.  St.  Aug.  Epia. 
*iosc.  Iri.);    Bomelimes  raised   upon  eteps 
idfotf,  St.  Aug.  Epiat-  ad  Maxim,  cciii-,  and 
ringhi,  ii.  3-25);  sometimea  "Teiled"  (tw- 

St.  Aug.  aa  abore,  see  Boiio,  Ji'oin.  Solttr. 
7).  And  certain  chaira  or  seats,  cut  in  the 
itone  in  the  catacamba,  are  conjectured  to 

been  intended  for  the  bishop  at  the  time 

persecution  compelled  the  Christians  to 
wrvica  there.  A  Council  of  Carthage,  A.D. 
forbids  a  bishop  "cathedram  collocare  in 
sterio,"  i.  e.  to  ordain  there, 
t  hence  (2)  the  word  was  transferred  to 
9  itself  of  the  bishop,  as  in  Victor  Viteus. 
•trtec.    Vandal,   it.      So  Cimc.   Milnit.   ii. 

21,  24;  and  "Cathedrae  Tiduatae"  in 
I.  Cartliag.  i.  c.  1S5,  S17 ;  "  Cathedrae  ma- 
,"  in  Cone.  Milen,  ii.  c.  25;  and  Cod.  Can. 
.123;  and  "Cathedrae  prindpales,"  in  Cod. 
Afric.  38.  So  also  Greg.  Tur.  N.  F.  iii.  1, 
<idon.  ApoUin.  repeatedly.  And  earlier  than 
hese,  Tertullian  {De  Praacripl.  iiivi,) 
a  of  "  Cathedrae  Apostolornm,"  aa  still 
Dg  in  the  "  Ecclesiae  Apostolicae ;"  mean- 
not  the  literal  chairs,  but  the  specially 
olic  succession  of  the  bishops  of  those  sees. 

The  word  became  used  for  the  Episcopal 
:h  itself.  "  principalis  cathedra,"  in  Cone, 
ijr.  A.D.  789,  can.  40,  meaning  the  cathedral 

lesia  Cathedral  ii,"  Cone.  Tarraam.  k.ii.  516, 
.-  called  also  "  Ccclesia  mater,"  in  the  Coac. 
mb  Si/lreilrii,  c.  IT ;  and  "  Ecclesiq  matrix," 
ac.  Mogmt.  1.  c.  8 ;  and  "  matrix,"  simplr, 
rraod.  Bnmar.  cc.  II,  17,  38.  But  "ca- 
ul." used  absolutely  for  the  "  ecclesia  cathe- 
,"  datea  from  the  IQth  ceatnrj,  and  belongs 
•  Western  Chorch  only.  [CATHEDRAL.] 
I  Change i  Bingham;  Uartigny;  Walcott, 
Arc*.]  [A.  W.  H.] 

.THEDBA  PETRI.   [Peter,  FianviLa 

.THEDBAL,  also  Id  later  times  Dou- 
ce, DuOHO  ;  Uie  chief  and  episcopal  charch 
diocese;  not  so  called  however  until  the 
ceatury,  when  the  epithet,  deriTed  from 
ishop's  cathedra  or  chair,  became  a  sub- 
called    preTiounIy    the    mother 
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the  parish  churches,  which  were  called 
or  rrclesai  dioecesanac.  [CaTHEnRA.! 
a  alufl  sometimea  called  the  "Catholic'' 
h.  [Catholic]   Thearchitccturalfeatarea 
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of  a  cnthednil  are  treated  id  the  article  Cm: CCH, 
The  gr.idual  formation  and  chancter  of  tht 
cathedral  chapter  will  be  fouud  under  Cuapiik. 
And  lot  the  inimuulticn  belonging  to  it  siuipli 
as  a  church,  see  Church,  SaNcniABy.     As  ■ 

first  and  in  the  earliest  times  it  literallr  vsi — 
the  parish  church  of  the  diocese,  to  which  tfaf 
others  stood  aa  it  were  in  the  relation  of  chipeli. 
Id  it  the  bishop  was  formally  eothnned:  w 
cathcdrart  aod  incatitdrare,  to  eDthrone.  And 
in  it  he  wu  to  be  ccneecrated.  acoonliig  ik 
ordinary  rule.  [B18HOP.]  Ordinations  alto,  sad 
diocesan  synods,  were  commonly  held  theie.  And 
manu millions  of  serTs,  inCeltic  aDdSaiontlnglsiiil, 
took  place  at  the  alUr  of  the  cathedral  in  Iht 
presence  of  the  bishop.  Schools  and  Uhnris 
were  attached  in  course  of  time  to  cathedrals. 
And  Charlemagne,  who  ordered  monastic  schoub, 
and  founded  palatine  schoola,  found  epiHipil 
schools  ready  to  bin  hand.  [SCHOOLS ;  CASOViri, 
p.  281.]  [AW.H,] 

CATHEDRATICUM.— {!)  A  pension  paid 
annnally  to  the  bishop  by  the  chnrcbes  of  hit 
dioce»e,"in  aignom  aubjectioni* ;"  aec.  to  (!W. 
Bramr,  ii.  c  2,  "  pro  honore  cathedrae ;"  mi 
to  Omc.  SaBcnn.  jld.  997,  c  3,  "  pro  respecli; 
Sedis;"  both  councils  limiting  the  payments  ia 


ihiUini 


iii«fior,t 


id  Tofci. ' 

id  by  the  bishop  lo  Ihe 
Disnops  wno  naa  cooKcratcd  him,  and  to  the 
clerks  and  notaries  who  assisted  (Jalian.  Ante- 
cessor, Contiil.  115,  431  ;  JustiniaD,  A'lnWf. 
ciiiii.  0.  3 ;  quoted  by  Do  CaDge>  [A  W.  H,] 
CATHI6MA  (KiWiff/a).  A  aeetion  of  ih. 
psalter. 

(1)  The  psalter  in  the  Greek  Office  iidirideJ 
into  twenty  sections,  called  Cathhmala.  Each 
Cathisma  ia  sub.diTided  Into  three  Slaseit,  laJ 
"  Gloria  "  ia  said  at  the  end  of  each  stasis  nalr. 
These  dirisions  and  the  order  of  redting  tht 
psalter  will  be  explained  in  a  later  article.  Ihe 
reason  for  the  name  assigned  is  that,  whilt 
the  choir  stand  two  and  two  by  turns  to  reciie 
the  psalms,  the  rest  sit  down. 

(2)  A  short  hymn  which  nccan  at  intemU 
in  the  offices  of  the  Greek  Church.  It  c«isi!tt 
of  one  stanza,  or  trt/parion  (jimiifat),  anJ  i^ 
followed  by  "Gloria."  The  name  is  said  lu 
indicate  that  while  it  is  tnng  the  choir  sil  drwn 
for  rest.  [H.  J.  H.l 

CATHOLIC,  Ko«oX«ij,  Githotiat.  n«-l  ic 

heathen  writers  (aa.  i.g.  Pliny>  but  aU't^ 
uncommonly  by  ecclesiastical  writers  alao  loi-. 
e.g.  Justin  Martyr,  Dial  am  TrypA.  81,  Kafl^ 
Aik)|  iciffTani,  and  Tertullian,  Adc.  Mmim. 
ii.  17.  "Catholica.  . .  bonitnaUei,"  &c&c.);  hut 
commonly  employed  hy  the  latter  as  an  epilhtl 
of  the  Christian  Cbnrch,  Faith,  Tradition.  Peo]:!:; 
first  in  SL  Ignatius  {Ad  Smyrn.  Tiii.),  In  thr 
Martyrdom  of  SL  Polycarp  (in  Euseb,  II.  E.  iv. 
U,  &C.),  in  the  Fauio  S.  Pionii  under  Derint 
(ap.  Baron,  in  an.  254,  n.  11.).  in  St.  Clem,  Alei. 
(Slrim.  vii.  p.  899.  Oif.  1715),  and  thenwfuf 
ward  commonly,  being  embodied  in  the  Eaflem 
(although  not  at  first  in  the  Western)  crefd:— 
indicating  (1)  the  Church  as  a  whole,  a<  in  t'l. 
Ignatius  above  quoted;  and  so  in  Anus'  rrK<l 
(Socrnt.  i.  26),=^  imi  rtfintr  !vs  rtfi^"-- 
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(2)  that  portion  of  the  universal  Church  trhich 
u  in  auv  particular  place,  na  if  iv  ILfivptrp  koBo' 
\ucii  ^KKXtitriti,  as  in  the  Mart.  S.  Polycarp.:  (3) 
(when  it  had  grown  into  an  epithet  ordinarily 
attached  to  the  word  church),  used  as  equivalent 
to  Christian,  **  Catholica  fides  "  in  Prudent.  Peri- 
U€ph.  iv.  24,  "Catholici  populi,"  id.  ib.  30:  or 
to  **  orthodox,"  as  opposed  to  "  heretical ;"  as  in 
Pacian.  Epiat  1,  ad  Sempron.  *^  Christian  us  mihi 
nomen  est,  Catholicus  cognomen;"  and  in  Cone. 
Antioch.  A.D.  341,  ai  KtiBoKiKoi  iKKKy\aiai,  as  op- 
posed to  the  Samosatenians ;  and  in  Cone.  Arimin. 
A.D.  339, 1^  KoBoXiKii  iKK\7i<rla,  in  like  opposition 
to  hereti<» ;  and  in  St.  Cyril.  Uieros.  Led.  Catech, 
xriii.  advising,  in  a  town  where  there  are  heretics, 
to  enquire,  not,  voi;  iarrlv  UTrKas  ri  iicKKtiala, 
aXXk,  vov  itrrlv  17  KuBoKiKii  iKKKriffloy  &c.  &c. 
So  also  in  the  Athanasian  Creed,  "  the  Catholic 
reUgion,"  and  "  the  Catholic  faith."  (4)  When 
men  began  to  look  about  for  a  rationale  of  the 
I  epithet,  or  when  driven  to  do  so  as  in  the  Do- 

!  natist  controversy  (the  Donatists  meeting  the 

^         argument  against  them,  drawn  from  the  wo\rd, 
by  explaining  it,  *^  non  ex  totius  orbis  commu- 
aione,  sed  ex  obs>ervatione  omnium  praeceptorum 
dinnorum  atque  omnium  sacramentorum,"  St. 
Aug.  Epist  93,  §  23),  taken  to  indicate  the  uni- 
versality of  the  Church  ;   so  in  St.  Aug.  Fpist 
52,  §  1,  **  KaBokiKii  Graece  appellatur,  quod  per 
totuin  orbem  terrarum  diffunditur ;"  and  simi- 
Urly  Isidor.  Sentent.  i.  16,  &c.  &c.   And  St.  Cyril. 
Hieroc.  {Lect.  Catech.  xviii.  §  23)  dilates  upon 
the  word  rhetorically  in  this  sense,  as  Intimating 
that  the  Church  subjugates  all  men,  teaches  all 
truth,  heals  all  sin,  &c.     In  somewhat  like  way, 
the  Catholic  Epistles  are  so  called  {=*EyKUK\ioi) 
as  early  aa  the  3rd  century  (Euseb.  H.  E.  vi.  23, 
viL  25) ;  because  written,  oh  irphs  %¥  46vos  &K\it 
maB6\ov  vphs  trima  (Leont.  De  Sect.  Act.  2). 
And  not  only  these,  but  such  epistles  also  as 
thoae  of  Dionysius  of  Corinth  (KatfoAncous  irphs 
r^t  itucXriirlas  iirurroXais,  Euseb.  Jf.  E.  iv.  23). 
So  Tertullian,  again  {Ve  Monog.)y  of  Catholic 
tradition.     And  similarly  the  well-known  defi- 
nition of  *'  vere  Catholicum,"   in  St.   Vine,  of 
Lerins,  as  that  which  had  been  held  ^semper, 
ubiqiie,  et  ab  omnibus."     Optatus  (^Cont.  Donat. 
u.)f   in  explaining  the  term  by   **rationalis  et 
nbiqne  diffusa,"   was   possibly  in  the  first  half 
of  his  definition  thinking  of  the  "  Rationalis," 
who    was    also    called    KaBoKixhsy    being    the 
general  receiver  of  the  imperial  revenue  under 
the    Roman  empire ;    but    more    probably  was 
I  confounding  the  real  derivation  Koff  SXoy,  with 

I  a  supposed  one   from   jcot^  K6yov.     (5)  Used 

also  somewhat  later  of  the  Church  as  a  build- 
iQg :  viz.  as  the  distinctive  epithet  of  the  bishop's 
or  cathedral    church,    as    against    the    parish 
i  churches;  e.g.  in  Epiphanius,  Ifaer.  lix.  §  1  (1} 

KoBoXucii  iKKKfi<rla  4y  *A\f^ayZpfiff,  in  opjmsition 
to  the  smaller  churches  there,  and  so  also  Niceph. 
XV.  22>  (6)  In  Cone.  Truii.  can.  lix.  (Labb. 
vi.  1 170),  as  the  name  of  the  church,  'as  op- 
posed to  an  oratory  (tifKrrjpl^  olfir^),  baptisms 
(and  by  inference  the  eucharist) .  being  cele- 
brated in  the  KoBokiK^i  ^KicAijirfa,  but  not  in 
the  oratory.  (7)  In  IWzantiue  Greek  times,  an 
epithet  of  the  ptirish  church,  which  was  open  to 
all,  in  distinction  from  the  monastic  churches 
(Codinus,  Balsamon,  &c.^  (8)  Still  later,  the 
Patriarchs  or  Primates  of  Seleucia,  of  the  Arme- 
nians, of  the  Ethiopians,  were  styled  Coiholici 
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(Du  Cange).  See  also  Thomassin,  I.  i.  24.  The 
Catholicus  of  the  Persian  Church  was  so  called  as 
early  as  Procopius  {De  Bell.  PersicOy  ii.);  and  the 
Catholicus  of  Seleucia  was  made  so  independently 
of  the  Patriarch  of  Antioch  {Arabic  Vera,  ofNicena 
Canons).  The  term  means,  more  exactly,  a  pri- 
mate, having  under  him  metropolitans,  but 
himself  immediately  subject  to  a  patriarch. 
[Catholicus.]  KoBoKikoI  6p6voty  in  Theophan. 
(in  V.  Constant.  Copronymi)^  were  the  sees  of 
Rome,  Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  Jerusalem.  (9) 
The  term  became  a  title  of  the  King  of  France, 
Pipin  being  so  called  A.D.  767 ;  and  very  much 
later,  of  the  King  of  Spain  also.  (Peai*son,  On 
the  Creed,  art.  *  Holy  Catholic  Church;'  Du 
Cange  ;  Suicer.)  [A.  W.  H.] 

CATHOLICUS.     "  I  have  ordered  the  ca- 
tholictis  of  Africa  to  count  out  3000  purses  to 
your  holiness,"  said  the  Emperor  Constantine  to 
Caecilian,  bishop  of  Carthage  (Euseb.  H.  E.  x.  6). 
A  similar  order  to  indemnify  Eusebius  the  his- 
torian for  the  costs  of  getting  50  copies  of  the 
Bible  transcribed  for  general  use  was  issued  by 
him  to  the  catholicus  of  the  diocese ;  that  is,  of 
the  civil  diocese  called  the  East  (ib.  Vit.  ConsL, 
iv.  86).     A  former  holder  of  this  office,  Eusebius 
elsewhere  tells  us,  named  Adauctus,  had  been 
martyred  under  Diocletian  {H.E.  viii.  11).     Ap- 
parently there  was  one  such  for  each  of  the  13 
civil  dioceses,  and  a  14th  attached  to  the  im- 
perial household — ^irl  r&v  KaQ6\ov  k6yay  \ty6' 
fityos  thai  fiafflktus  {ib.  vii.  10) — who  wns  in 
later  times,  according  to  the  Easilics,  or  code  of 
the  Emperor  Basil  I.,   called   the   "  logoihete " 
(lib.  vi.  tit.  23).     Various  ordinances  relating  to 
this  office  are  to  be  seen  there.    The  two  promi- 
nent ideas  attaching  to  it  were  that  of  a  receiver- 
general,  and  of  a  deputy-receiyeT.  It  was  formerly 
discharged  in  England  by  the  sheriff  or  vice- 
comes  of  each  county,  who  forwarded  his  annual 
account  of  receipts  and  disbursements  to  the 
king's  exchequer.  The  ecclesiastical  officer  called 
"catholicus"  was   of  a   piece  with   the  civil. 
Procopius,   in   his  history  of  the  Persian  war' 
(ii.  25)  under  Justininn,  says  that  the  chief  dig- 
nitary among  the  Christians  of  Dubis  was  called 
"  catholicus,"  as  presiding  over  the  whole  coun- 
try, namely,  Persia.    But  according  to  Dr.  Nealo 
{Eastern  Ch.  i.  141),  this  title  had  been  assumed 
at  a  much  earlier  date  by  the  bishops  of  Seleucin, 
meaning  by  it  that   they  were  "  procurators- 
general,"    in    the    regions  of  Parthia,   for  the 
Patriarch  of  Antioch,  to  whose  jurisdiction  they 
were  subject,  till  for  political  reasons  their  inde- 
pendence was  allowed.     The  "  catholicus  "  men- 
tioned by  Procopius  was  doubtless  head  of  the 
Nestorians  in  Persia,  whose  teaching  was  speedily 
carried  thither  from  Edessa,  as  the  well-known 
letter  of  Ibas,  bishop  of  the  latter  place,  to  the 
Persian  Maris,  alone  would  shew.     Having  on 
the  death  of  Acacius,  twenty-second  catholicus  oi 
Seleucia,  a.d.  496,  obtained  possession  of  that  see, 
they  establishixl  their  head-quarters  there,  con- 
stituting its  archbishop  patriarch,  and  styling  him 
"  catholic  patriarch."    By  this  phrase  they  must 
have  meant  however  not  dle/nii^y-patriarch,  which 
he  was  no  longer,  but  oecumenical  patriarch,  which 
to  them  he  was  in  fact.     So  that  when  the  title 
got  into  sectarian  hands,  it  seems  to  have  shifted 
its  meaning  to  some  extent,  and   implied  uni- 
versal rather  than  vicarious  powers.     But  as  it 
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wM  ■  dimity  conRiw]  at  fint  to  tht  autcm 
portions  of  th<  single  patrUrchnte  of  Anliorh, 
t[l4  tbere  commoD  to  the  orthodox  nnd  heterodoi 
alike,  we  mail  not  eipect  to  find  the  ucouuti 

general  rule  tbs  "catbolicus"  was  nabordiaat* 
to  the  patriarch,  and  had  metropolitau  under 
him;  but  the  oflicer  uuwcriDg  to  this  dcKrip- 
tion  amaug  the  J.icobitci  wu  more  commoDlf 
citleJ  "  ntapMan,"  or  "  fruil-btarer ;"  the  Ne»- 
toriani  ou  M  uccasioo*  doing  their  best  to 
■■      -■     other  titla.    Still  we  read  of  a 


catholic 


id  for  f 


the  former,  u  well  u  for  Chaldaea  and  Penia 
among  the  latter;  and  Jacobite  patrjarchi  alio 
called  theDuelTCi  "  catholic,"  in  imitatioD,  and 
to  the  aDDOj'aace,  of  the  Neatorian.  (Aueman. 
Dt  Monoph.  $  e,  and  A>  Syrit  Stitor.  c  li. ;  Du 
Cange,  Ghat.  Grace,  g,  v.)  Later  writen,  again, 
■peak  of  ■  "oitholicua"  of  Ethiopia,  of  Nubia, 
of  the  islfi  and  elsewhere :  that  is  to  aj,  thb 
title  came  Is  be  applied  in  time  to  any  grade 
between  metropolitans  and  patriarchs  (Bever. 
Synod.  \.  70eX  '"i'  'o  ^  "o  longer  peculiar  to  a 
single  patriarchate.  [HL  S.  F.] 

CATULINU6,  deacon,  marlTr  at  Carthage,  is 

commemoraled  Julj  la  (Jforf.  CarlAag^  Usuardi). 

[C] 

CAUPONA,  CAUPONES,  tavern,  ta.cra- 
keeper*.  The  Apostobcal  Constitutions  enume- 
rate the  anipo  amoDgat  the  persona  whose 
oblations  ore  not  to  be  accepted  (bic.  W.  c.  S). 
If  luch  oblations  were  forced  on  the  priest,  they 
were  to  be  spent  on  wood  and  charcoal,  as  being 
only  fit  for  the  fire  (>'•.  c.  10).  A  Inter  consti- 
tatioQ  itill  numbers  the  caupa  amongst  those 
who  could  not  be  admitted  to  the  church  unless 
thej  Iptve  np  their  mode  of  life  (hk.  riii.  c.  32). 
Bioghnni,  indeed,  holds  the  caapo  of  the  Apos- 
tolical Constitntions  not  to  hare  been  strictly  a 
ta rem- keeper,  but  a  fraudulent  huckster,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  word  is  to  b«  found 
used  in  a  mora  extended  sense  in  many  instances. 
'But  there  u  In  the  present  one  no  reason  for 
diverting  it  from  ite  ordinnrj  u<«.    It  is  clear 


Canon  evidentljr  intending  ■  laTem  ind  aM  i 
mere  hncksler's  shop,  the  24th  Csuod  of  tKt 
Council  of  Laodicea  (latter  half  of  the  41h  aa- 
turj,  hut  the  alleged  dates  varying  from  3^7  lo 
367),  enacts  that  none  of  the  priollr  unltr 
(lipctTiKoi)),  from  the  presbyter  to  the  dfflcot, 
nor  outside  of  the  ecclesiastical  order  to  tbt  wt- 
vants  and  readers,  nor  any  of  the  asretic  clui 
shall  enter  a  tavern  (iniin)A<Tar;  see  also  the  ilh 
Canon  of  the  so-called  AtHcan  Cooncil,  *Wb 
however  itself  only  designates  ■  general  cullec- 
tion  of  African  Canons).  The  book  of  Canont  of 
the  AtHcsD  church,  ending  with  the  Council  ol 
Carthage  of  41E>,  c.  40,  repeats  substanlLslly  Ibe 
above-quoted  Hrticie  of  the  Apostolical  Csbodl 

In  spite  of  these  enactments,  we  find  by  liter 
ones  that  clerics,  who  were  forbidden  tc  cater 
tavema,  actually  kept  them.  Thus  wiuiD 
''  Snnclions  and  Decrees"  printed  by  Labb*  loJ 

Canons,  from  a  codei  at  the  Vatican,  but  eii- 
dently  from  a  Greek  source,  require  (c.  14)  tbil 
the  priest  be  neither  a  caupo  nor  a  taioMariio, 
making  thus  a  distinction  between  the  1« 
terms,  which  often  appear  in  later  days  lo  be 
Bvnonymous.  A  canon  ascribed  by  Ivo  lo  the 
Synod  cfTours,  a.d.  461,  states  that  "  it  hslh 
been    related    to   the   holy   svnod    that  certain 


I   little 


from  a  brothel;  see  for  instance  Dig.  bk. 
t.  ii.  I.  43)  Code,  bk.  iv.  t.  1.  vl.  1.  3.      A  Con- 
stitution of  Constintine  (a.D.  326),  whilst  de- 
claring that  the  mistress  of  a  tavern  (the  wonls 
caapana  and  tatiema  are  here  used  indiflei'eDtly) 
was  within  the  laws  as  to  adultery,  yet  if  she 
herself  had  served  out  drink,  assi mi lat«l  her  to  a 
tarem-servant,  classing  such  persons  among  those 
whom  '■  the  Tileneis  of  their  lift  has  not  deemed 
worthy  to  observe  the  laws  "  (Code,  bk.  ii.  t.  ix. 
In  the  work  called  tha  "  Lei  Romana," 
Is  considered  to  represent  (he  Uw  of  the 
population  in  Italy  during  Lombard  times, 
lich  is  mainly  founded  on  the  Theodosian 
1  similar  provision  Is  contained,  but  with 
iorthe«ordf(iier>uialone(bk.  ii.).    This 
ly  implies  that  the  coupo  himself,  or  the 
ae  or  tabenuu  domtruif  waa  tuldistinguish- 
im  the  brothel -keeper,  and  the  forhiddance 
ive  the  catta/'t  offering  resotres  itself  into 
intained  in  DeuL  xiiii.  IB. 
view  is  coDfirmed   by  almost   all  later 
anthorities.     Thus  a  cleric  found  eating 
aapona,  unless  through  the  necessities  of 


00 gh  canponti 
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j  the  woH  <y\ 


God  snd  His  praise  should  alone  be  heard,  tli 
feaitings  snd  drunkenness  are  found.  Such 
practicea  are  strictly  forbidden,  the  oflendia; 
priest  is  to  be  deposed,  the  laymen,  his  sccom- 
plices,  to  be  excommunicated  and  expelled  (cc-  '2, 
3).  In  the  East,  indeed,  it  appean  certain  fmm 
the  43rd  Novel,  that  in  the  fint  half  of  the  61h 
century,  and  presumably  since  the  dap  of  Cua- 
stoDtine,  tavema  were  held  on  behalf  of  the 
church,  and  mnst  have  been  included  among  the 
1100  separate  trading  establishmenti  which  wers 
the  property  of  the  cathedral  tburch  of  Cmi- 
stantinople.  But  apparently  this  tavern-keeping 
for  the  church  was  not  held  equivalent  to  tsveni- 
keeping  by  clerics,  since  about  sixty  years  Ultr, 
th*  9th  Canon  of  the  Council  of  Constantiueple 
■    ~     •■  ■    ■   ■     ihall  Bol  be 


lawful  for  I 


'  cleric  to  bar 


be  not  permitted  ti: 

is  not  lawful  ?"  He  must  therefore  either  gin  it 
up  or  be  deposed.  And  although  the  6Bth  Csnen 
of  the  same   Council  uses  ■  componnd  of  the 

tense  (to^i  £i0\is«Bir4Aoi[,  tr«niUted  libronim 
caupouatoribus,  i.e.  book-sellers),  yet  in  the  "Bli 
the  atrict  idea  of  the  tavern  seemi  to  recur, 
where  it  Is  enacted  that  no  «iEn,\<uv  is  to  be 
set  up  within  the  holy  precincts,  nor  food  or 
other  thingi  to  be  exhibited  for  sal*.  And  by 
the  8th  century  the  original  sense  of  anipi,  an- 
poaa  is  palpable  through  the  more  modem  aroid 
(in  this  application)  labema,  which  occnrs  in 
numerous  repetitions  more  or  less  literal  of  the 
above-quoted  Apostolical  Canon;  as  in  a  Capi- 
tulary of  Theoduir,  Bishop  of  Orleans,  to  his 
clergy,   A.i>.  797.  forbidding   them  to  go  from 
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iayetn  to  Urvro,  driiililut;  or  sstiiig  <c.  13); 
ODR  of  th«  injuactioua  of  CharU'mniinc,  from 
I  MS.  of  the  Momutnj  c[  Aneers,  tarbiddlD^ 
brints  to  «iit«r  a  tnvi^m  to  drinli ;  the  19th 
C'^mnn  n£  the  Cnunril  of  Fr.inkfnrt,  iiihI  tht  tm- 
pei'Ti  Piunkfurt  Capitulary  (794)  to  Ihe  snme 
•lAn-t.  bnt  eileiHlinic  aljo  lo  inniiks;  >  cii|>itulary 
ipf  *J1  (genrnl  ooU,  bk.  i,  c.  14),  quolin)f  the 
■.'"UDril  ut'  Laodicea  aud  th«  African ;  the  U^.'ith 
rkagilVT  of  the  Ath  book ;  the  Cnii<ini  of  the 
tV.uDdN  or  Scnodsof  Kheini!<(c.iiTi.),n[>pl)-i[n; 
Mmonk,  and'oiDoiia,iin(lofToun  (c.  i>i),  both 
tDl.[>.FI13;lheli/LictafChiirlemil}nKinKI4,c.l8. 
It  will  thn»  ni-poar  Ihiit  whilst  the  severity  of 
tlie  ApMtulical  Conititutlons  Baaimt  the  iDdi- 
Tlilual  taveni-kfe|ier  ii  not  foiliiwed  in  Inter 
times  vet  that  the  Western  Uiurch,  at  least 
dnrin;  the  period  with  whiuh  'Jiia  work  i>  oci'u- 
I'ii^l,  peniatently  treated  tha  use  of  the  tavern 
bv  rlrriis,  otherwise  than  Id  caHH  of  necessity, 
<Itll  mnrc  their  i-erimial  conneiioa  with  it,  aa 
in-'-'ni[iatib1*  with  the  clerical  chanicter.  Tlie 
■iinrss  of  the  Enstern  Church  Is  tleo  to  the  sainc 
rri-rt,  but  its  weight  is  mnn'ed  hy  the  trade, 

at  lenst  Kema  to  hnve  been  carrieil  on  at  Coa- 
M.-uiIi unfile  for  the  benefit,  not  indeed  of  iuJi- 
Ti.lu^il  .levices,  but  of  churches  aud  charitable 
fuunJitioni.     [See  alio  Drl-nkehNess.] 

[1  M.  L.] 

CAVERNENSE  CONCILIUM.   [African 

CEALCHYTHE,  COUNCILS  OF.  [Cai, 
CKl-THi:!i.«E.i  Eiact  locjiHtr  unknown,  hut  cer- 
uiniT  in  Menia,  and  pi-obnhly  Chelsea,  orisinnily 
tailed  Chikheth,  Chelchyth,  ftc.  (1)  A.D.  787, 
r.r  pnjsiblv  TBH.  a  leeatinc  council,  George,  bishop 
>ro-iia.iind  Theophylacl,  bishop  of  Todi,  being 
'     '  for  Pope  Adrian  I.     Ita  object  caa  to 


the 


w  the" 


"  bet  we 


■A  tjizlaod,  and'  to  atFinn  "  the  Catholic  faith  " 
.1  the  ail  OecumeDical  CoUDcils.  But  it  also 
ijiears  to  have  been  made  the  occasion  of  pre- 
rinv  the  way  for  the  erecliug  of  Lichticld  ' 


shopnc 
aally 


■ok  pUci 


ibury, 


)ni[)aii 


waa  held  in  Northumbria  (Haddi 
Stubl«.f«.«tf.iil.444,«q.),  (B)  A.i>.  789,  called 
*■  I'ontifi'ale  Coociliuni  j"  granta  tnnJe  there 
n'W  eitant  (K.  C.  U.  155;  Haddan  and  Stubbs, 
iii.  4.!5>  (S)  A-D.  7fl.1.  at  «hi.-h  n  grant  wa. 
ln,i.|e  to  St.  Albna's  (K.  C.  D.  \T,3;  Huddnn  and 
Siuiibs.  iii.  478).  (4)  A.D.  799,  at  which  a 
■':<ii'ie  was  adjudicated  between  King  Coenulf  and 
ti.e  hi.hop  of  .Selsey  (K.  C.  U.  116,  lu;<4',  Haddan 
and  Sluhbi,iii.  528).  There  were  several  councill 
at  (he  Mme  place  after  A.D.  8U0.        [A.  W.  H.] 

CKLEDEI.    [CouDEl.] 

CKLEDONTDS,  martyr  at  Leon  in  Sj.ain, 
i..  comitieniorated  March  3  (ifurt.  Soia.  let., 
L-uar.li^  [C] 

r>:i,ENENSE  CONCILIUM,  a.d.  447, 
M'i  in  a  xmall  place  close  to  Lu^o  in  Cidlli.'ia. 

1>1  (;.>UDcit  of  Toledo  (Lab'b.  Cone.  iii.  Un>->). 

[A  W.  H.] 

flKI.ERINA,  martyr  In  Africa  under  Diriu.., 

i.  rommeniorated  with  CklkrinuS,  Feb.  3  (.lAirt, 

Uwr-n.,  /torn.  I'rf.,  Usuanli).  [€,] 


The  idea  whi 
finally  revires  and  in  its  turn  dominates  um 
"     the  future  to  restore  the  ba 

the  faith. 

1.  Any  prefeivncc  of  celibacy  orer  mar 

IS,  it  need  hnrdlv  be  said,  fureifrn  to  the  t 

the  Old  Testament.     Wedloi'k  and  the  i 

of  WBdlo<:k  wei«  God's  best  gifts.     To  be 

ied  or  childless  was  to  be  under  a  "  repm 

I  It  was  dilhi'ult  to  bear.     The  ascetici! 

ence.      Keen  the  Essenes  lived  the  li 
imuniit  lather  than  n  monastic  societ] 
lives  and  chihlren  with  them.    Ko  bo 
the  Canonical  ijcriptai'es  is  stronger  in  its  pi 
of  marriage,  or  iti  condemnation  of  the  Bins 


ethical  teaching  of  the  Judaism  of  Alexa 
(l:>clui.  XXI.  xx\iS     Preference  for  the  eel 

"       '.  SD  li<r  at  the  C 

tian  lliurch  was  concerned,  its  orii;in  in  the 
Testament.     The  birth  from  the  Virgin's  w 

!  Baptist  and  of  the  S 

rrds  of  implieil  blessin 


CELinACY.  The  history  of  Chii 
thonifht  and  legislation  in  reference  to  this 
'set  it  essentially  one  of  development.  Fron 
Irat  then!  were  the  gei-ms  of  twodilTetent 

neni  of  the  other.     Then,  under  inlluences  « 

a]iid  stages  of  gro' 


■  toli 


I'l'otesls  ai 

TO- or  less 
seemed  threatened  with  i 


lerfeclion  than  that  w 


ngdom  of  hi 


e  thei 


III.  Iii) , 


sake  "(Mat 

lany  disciples,  llie  work  of  the  great  Ap 
whose  activity  threw  that  of  all  others  int 
ihaile,  tended  in  the  same  direction.  He  dec 
without  reserve  that  it  waa  a  good  aud 
thing  for  a  man  not  to  "touch  a  woman  " 
he  touch  even  of  wedded  love  (1  Cor.  vi 
limseir  leading  a  eeltliate  life.*  he  wished 
,11  men  could  l'>llow  his  eiample  (1  Cor.  vi 
.ad  laid  down  principles  which,  though  Iii 
•J  hla  reference  lo  a  "  present  neeessity  "  (1 
'""    '"*   ""   "'""    "   inevitably  lo  a  i 


tiltion.     If  the  ■ 


Lo  their  Lord,  it  would 


e  to  thin 


Tiie 


illent  oi 

y  might  be  eiagjie rated  at  a  later  |> 
mil  a  nigher  eiccllcnre  of  wme  kind  wai 
l.-iiuly  implied  in  the  language  of  St.  Paul. 
vision  of  the  144,IH>(I  in  the  Apocalypse 
those  who  were  "  virgins,  who  were  not  d 
with  women  "  (Rev.  iir.  4)  seemed  to  carr 
recognition  of  that  higher  eieetlenee  inti 
glorified  life  of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem. 

2.  All  this  was,  however,  balanced  h 
fullest  recognition  of  the  tacredueSB  of  mnr' 
and  was  as  far  as  pnsi^ibln  removed  fron 
Manichae.iu    tendencies   which   afterwards 
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we  of  widower,  and  w 


ru|<t«l  it.  Toe  presfnce  orClii'U>t  at  the  nnr- 
riage'fHUit  ofCanii  (Juhn  ii.  l),hi*  riodicnlian  of 
the  Nurelneu  or  marring  ag.iiiut  tbe  ouuiBLrj 
at  the  ecribes,  as  renting  on  Ood'a  prrineval  or- 
dinonce  and  the  Inwiof  huinnu  life  (Matt.  lii.  4), 
hit  choice  of  Apoetlei  who  hmt  vives  (Matt. 
Tiii.  14),  add  prolHbly  children  (Matt.  ili.  27, 
'29),  guarded  agninat  any  tenilencj  to  treat  mar- 
riAge  aa  HUiODg  the  thiugH  comnioD  nod  unclean. 
Nor  WHO  the  le-ichiDgoTiit.  Paul  luscleai'.  The 
great  uuulitic  EjiistU  reco^niaea  it  ai  a  divioe 
inatitUiioD,  ninkea  nil  liinitatioa  on  the  jm  lon- 
jugii  but  a  tempararj'  meani  to  an  end  beyond 
itself  (1  Cor,  vii.  3-5);  allows  even,  though 
approvipg,  the  niarria 
(1   Cor.  viL  39).     Tl 

grounds  than  in  the  ethics  of  Judaism  or  Hcatlien- 
itm(Kph.T.2*J-33).  Thdrlil'e,inalliUn]Hnifuld 
relations,  was  recognised  as  giving  scope  kr  the 
dvrelopinent  of  a  high  and  nnble  form  of  Christian 
holiness  (1  Pet.  V.  1-T).  With  what  might  seem 
an  almost  startling  contrast  to  hii  own  einmple 
St.  Paul  reuulred  the  biahop-presbfler  to  have 
had  the  ciperience  of  tnaniage  and  with  at  least 
a  preference  for  those  who  had  brought  op 
children  (1  Tim.  iii.  3,  4),  and  extended  the  re- 
quirement even  lo  the  deacons  of  the  Church 
(1  Urn.  iii.  11,  IS).  The  writer  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  at  leiut  implied,  perhaps  asserted, 
that  marriage  was,  or  might  be.  "  honourable  io 
all  things  and  the  bat  uudefiled  "  (Hcb.  xiii.  4). 
"Koriiidding  to  mnrry"  is  clnued  by  St.  I'aul  at 
one  of  the  " doctrines  of  devil*"  which  were  to 
be  the  »ign»  of  the  apostasy  of  the  LiUcr  dayt 
(I  Tim.  iv.  1). 

3.  The  two  lines  of  thought  thus  tmceJ,  ran 
on  through  the  Church's  history,  but  in  unequal 
n)e;isure.    Gmdunlly  the  teaching  which  Ht.  PanI 
I'ondemned  mingled  Ittelfwilh  hia,  and  the  celi- 
bate life  wat  eialted  above  that  of  marringe,  not 
only  because  it  brought  with  it  n  scope  of  more  un- 
iuterrnpted  labour  and  more  entire  rontecralion, 
but  on  the  grouml  that  there  wu  in  marriage 
and  its  relations  something  impure  and  deliling. 
In   the  language  of  some  Gnostic  sects,  it  be- 
longed Ui  the  kingdom  of  the  Demiurgus,  the 
creator  of  the   nuilerial    universe  and   of  the 
human  body  at  a  part  of  It,  not  lo  that  of  the 
higher  Christ-.\ean,  who  was  Lord  of  the  Icing- 
dom  (Tertnll.  dc  I'nKScripl.  c  3.T ;  Irenaeus,  i. 
28 ;  Hippolytua,  Bcful.  Onn.  Niier.  \.  IB).    Kii-sl, 
women  [V|[u<iNa],  and  then  men.  devoted  them- 
lelvet  to  unwedded  life,  a*  olTerlng  a  higher  spi- 
riluatHy.    At  first,  indeed,  the  more  prominent 
t.nj.li.rs   kc|it   within    the   limits  of  Apostolic 
it.     Herni;is  (ii.  4,  4}  almoxt   repiwluced 
nguage  of  St.  Haul.      Ignatius  {Ep.  ad 
r,  5)  while  introducing  another  thought, 
w  \i(e  o[  celibacy  ii  "in  honour  of  Our 
flesh,"  warns  men  against  boasting  of  this, 
initing    themselves  above   othem.      Even 
inn,    reproducing    his    own    eipcricnce, 
ierlainiing  vehemently  against  second,  or 
miied  marriages,  draws,  with  great  power, 
re  of  the  beauty  and  blessedness  of  a  mar- 
I  which  husband  and  wife  are  both  trje 
nmnotCUrlsHAd.UMr.li.h).     Clement 
iindria  even  ventures  to  depict  the  true 
noi-ticasone  who  marries  and  has  child reu 
attains  to  a  higher  eicellcms,  beiausc  he 
ra    more   temptations   than   that   of  the 
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celib.ile  life  (_Slr<m.  vii.  13  p.  741).  There  wtn 
not  wanting,  however,  ligns  of  a  tendency  to 
a  more  one-sided  development.  Patting  uiilt 
the  treatise  de  Viiyiiutalf  ascribed  to  Clement  of 
Bome,>>  as  probably  one  of  the  many  tpnrioui 
writings  for  which  the  authorily  of  hit  name  wii 
claimed,  and  belonging  to  the  3rd  century  ratlier 
than  the  1st,  there  remain  the  tacts  (1)  that, 
ouUide  the  Church,  Tatuh  and  the  ExckitittI 

(2)  that  Athenagoms  (i^jat.  c  33),  while  not 
condemning  it,  speaks  of  many  men  or  women 
as  "growing  old  unmarried,  in  thehopeof  lirio; 
with    God,"  and   puMi 


coudoi 


nageae 


than  a  "decent  adultery";  (3)  that  Justin  coti- 
lirms  at  once  his  statement  and  his  opinion  (Jpo/.i. 
15);  (4)  that  Origcn  claims  a  special  glory  inllii 
world  to  come  for  those  that  have  chosen  the  li& 
of  consecrated  celibacy  {Horn.  lii.  in  Jtrem,  4), 
and  gave  a  terrible  proof  in  his  own  self-mutiU- 
lion  of  the  eicesses  to  which  a  literal  interprela- 
tion  of  the  mysterious  words  of  Uatt.  lii.  12 
might  lead.  Many  bye-currenti  of  tbeologicsl 
thought  and  feeling  tended  to  swell  the  strHm. 
The  inriuenceof  Eastern  Dunlism,  the  assimiUlioi 
by  the  Church  of  the  feeling,  if  not  of  the  dagmi, 
which  culminated  in  Manichaeism,  the  gnaiog 
honour  for  the  mother  of  the  Ij>rd  as  the  Evir- 
lii^in,  the  deepening  sense  of  the  iwfiilneu  of 
the  Eucharistic  tacrilice.  the  embarrassment 
caused  by  domestic  ties  in  times  of  persecuticn. 
pcrhain  also  the  dilHculty  of  maintaiaiag  tki 
purity  of  married  life  in  the  midst  of  the  bthsni- 

empire* — all  these  led  men  to  take  what  Beeoinl 
to  them  at  once  the  easier  and  the  thorter  roil 
to  the  higher  blessedness  of  heaven.  As  Ibe 
monastic  life  spread,  those  who  embracrd  ii 
tliougbt  of  themselves,  and  were  looked  n|>on  bv 
olhcn,  at  being  already  "astheangeLiin  buavcu." 
The  praises  of  the  virgin-state  bcuarae  a  coniniiJi 
topic  for  the  rhetoric  of  sermons  and  IrealiKs; 
nnd  the  dialogue  of  Methodius  of  Tyre(Ci«c.V.'ws 
<feceM  Virginaai)  Is  probably  far  from  being  u 
exaggerated  specimen  of  its  class. 

Through  all  this,  however,  strong  as  might 
oe  the  influenceof  dogma  or  of  feeling,  the  qnts- 
lion,  as  regards  the  lay-members  of  the  Church, 
was  lell  as  SL  Paul  had  left  it,  as  a  matter  for  nut- 
man's  conscience.  The  ccHnmon  sense  of  ChiUtist 
writers  led  them  to  see  the  absurdity  ofa  nli 
of  life  which  would  have  led  rapidly  to  tlu  "- 
tinction  of  the  Christian  society  :  their  rererma 
made  them  shrinli  from  coniiemning  what  M 
been  from  the  lirst  a  divine  ordinance  and  hxl 
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condemned  by  the  more  rigorous  moralists,  were 
fiot  forbidden.  Bat  it  was  otherwise  with  the 
clei^.  The  feeling  that' they  were  bound  to 
exhibit  what  men  looked  on  as  the  higher  pat- 
tern of  holiness  gained  strength  in  proportion  as 
that  pattern  was  moi-e  and  more  removed  from 
their  common  life.  The  passage  already  referred 
to  in  Ignatius  (^Ep,  ad  Polyc,  c  5)  shews  that 
eren  then  there  were  laymen  who,  bec4iuse  they 
were  celibates,  looked  down  superciliously  on 
bishops  who  continued,  afler  their  appointment, 
to  cohabit  with  their  wives. 

The  practice  of  the  Church  of  the  first  three 
centuri^  has  hardly  been  fairly  dealt  with  by 
Protestant  controversialists.  It  is  easy  to  point 
to  the  examples  of  married  apostles,  of  bishops 
and  pi'esbyters,  who  had  wives  and  to  whom 
children  wei*e  born  long  after  their  ordination,* 
and  these  prove,  of  course,  that  marriage  was  not 
iuotced  on  as  incompatible  by  the  Church's  law 
with  ministerial  duties.  But  it  is  difficult,  per- 
haps impossible,  to  point  to  one  instance  in  which 
the  marriage  was  contracted  after  ordination.' 
The  univritten  law  of  the  ancient  Church  was 
indeed  like  that  of  the  Greek  Church  at  the  pre- 
sent day.  Marriage  was  permitted  in  the  clergy, 
but,  as  such,  they  were  not  allowed  to  marry. 
■There  were  obviously  many  reasons  for  a  rule 
which,  at  first  sight,  appears  illogical  and  incon- 
sistent. It  carried  into  practice  the  principle  that 
a  man  should  abide  in  the  state  in  which  a  sacred 
vocation  had  found  him  (1  Cor.  vii.).  It  fulfilled 
the  condition  laid  down  by  St.  Paul,  that  the 
bishop-presbyter  was  to  be  the  husband  of  one 
wife,  and  yet  guarded  against  the  risk,  so  immi- 
sent  in  all  religious  sects,  of  priestly  influence 
being  exercised  to  secure  a  wealthy  marriage. 
It  allowed  the  holiness  of  married  life,  yet  tacitly 
implied  the  higher  excellence  of  the  celibate. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  3rd  century  the  prin- 
ciple was  formulated  into  a  law,  and  both  the 
scH^alled  Apostolical  Canons  (c  25)  and  Consti- 
tutions (vi.  17)  rule  that  only  the  lower  orders 
of  the  clergy,  sub-deacons,  readers,  singers,  door- 
keepers, and  the  like,  might  marry  after  their 
appointment  to  their  office.  Those  who  disre- 
garded the  law,  and  the  offenders  wdre  numerous 
enough  to  call  for  special  legislation,  were  to  be 
punished  by  deposition  {Cone,  Neo-Caesar.  c  1). 
Another  council,  held  about  the  same  time  (a.d. 
iU4)  at  Ancyra,  made  a  special  exception  (c.  10) 
in  tHvour  of  deacons  who,  at  the  time  of  their 
orriination,  gave  notice  to  the  ordhining  bishop 
that  they  did  not  intend  to  remain  single.  If 
th<>y  did  not  give  notice,  and  yet  married,  they 
were  to  lose  their  office. 

The  growing  feeling  that  celibacy  was  a  higher 
^\Ai4ii  than  marriage  affected  before  long  what  has 
\*^n  just  described  as  the  law  of  the  Church  for 
the  first  three  centuries.  The  married  clergy 
might  from  various  motives,  genuine  or  affected 


iiKkr  ebouldffs  a  burden  which  they  could  not  bear.  It 
is  obvfoos  that  the  role  wuuld  bv  applied  with  greater 
Ftria^em^  U>  the  clergy,  who  were  mure  inunedwtely 
under  him. 

'  One  striking  example  is  found  In  the  history  of 
5ovatns,  who,  being  a  priest,  Is  charged  by  Cjprlan 
{EpiU.  J9)  with  having  so  ill-treated  his  wife  that  she 
miacarried. 

'  Uefel'',  a  singularly  fair  and  accurafco  writfr,  says 
that  there  is  abwlutely  no  example  of  such  a  marriage 
(iCei/mye,  i.  pu  123). 


aspirations  after  greater  purity,  desire  to  be  free 
from  what  they  had  come  to  regard  as  an  impe- 
diment to  attaining  it.  Tlic.|)enalty  of  deposition 
pronounced  by  the  Apostolic  Canons  (c.  6)  on  any 
bishop,  pi*esbytcr,  or  deacon  who  separated  him- 
self from  his  wife  "under  the  pretence  of  piety," 
shows  that  so  far  the  Church  was  determined  to 
maintain  the  validity  of  the  contract  as  still 
binding. 

A  more  difficult  question,  however,  presented 
itself.  Admitting  that  the  contract  was  not  to 
bo  dissolved,  on  what.footing  was  it  to  continue? 
The  rigorous  asceticism  of  the  time  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  answer  the  question  by  affirming  thiit 
the  husband  and  wife  were  to  live  together  as 
brother  and  sister,  that  any  other  intercourse 
was  incompatible  with  the  life  of  pi-ayer,  and 
profaned  the  holiness  of  the  altar.  The  Council  of 
Elvira  (a.d.  305),  representing  the  more  excited 
feelings  that  had  been  roused  by  the  pei'secution 
of  Diocletian,  made  the  first  attempt  to  enforce 
on  the  clergy  by  law,  and  under  pain  of  deposition 
(c.33),  what  had  probably  been  often  admired 
as  a  voluntary  act  of  self-control.  The  Council 
of  Nicaea  was  only  saved  from  adopting  a  like 
decree  as  a  law  for  the  whole  Church  by  the 
protest  of  Paphnutius,  a  confessor-bishop  from 
the  Upper  Thebaid,  who,  though  himself  a  celibate 
all  his  life,  appeared  as  the  advocate  at  once  of 
the  older  law  of  the  Church,  and  of  the  married 
life  as  compatible  with  holiness  (Sozom.  H.  E»  i. 
23;  Socrat.  ^.  ^.  i.  11).« 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  over  and  above 
the  ascetic  view  which  looked  on  marriage  as 
impure,  there  was  also  a  strong  sense  of  some 
of  the  inconveniences  connected  with  a  married 
clergy.  The  wives  of  bishops  took  too  much  upon 
them,  spoke  and  wrote  as  in  their  husbands*  name 
even  without  their  authority,  and  interfered  with 
the  discipline  of  the  diocese.  It  is  significant 
that  the  same  council  which  took  the  lead  in 
condemning  the  cohabitation  of  bishops,  priests, 
or  deacons  with  their  wives,  should  have,  as  its 
last  canon,  one  directed  against  the  practice, 
appai'ently  common,  of  women  receiving  or 
giving  lierae  pacificae  in  their  own  name 
(C.  Elib.  c.  81). 

The  contrast  between  the  decrees  of  the  Nicene 
Council  and  that  of  Elvira  on  this  matter  shows 
the  existence  of  opposite  tendencies  in  Eastern 
and  Western  Christendom,  and  from  this  point 
the  divergence,  first  in  feeling  and  afterwards  in 
legislation,  becomes  more  marked.  It  will  be 
convenient  to'  trace  the  paths  taken  by  the  two 
great  divisions  of  Christendom  separately.  The 
Council  of  Gangra  was,  in  this  as  in  other  resi)ects, 
the  representative  of  a  healthier  and  more  human 
feeling.  Eustathius,  bishop  of  Sebastej  had  taught 
men  to  look  on  marriage  as  incompatible  with 
holiness,  on  the  ministrations  of  married  priests 
as  worthless,  and  his  followers  accordingly  held 
aloof  from  them.  The  Council  did  not  hesitate 
to  pass  a  solemn  anathema  on  those  who  thus 
acted.  (C.  Gaiigr,  c.  4.)  The  more  ascetic  view, 
however,  gained  ground  in  Macedonia,  Thessaly, 
and  Achaia,  and  the  man  who  was  most  urgent 

ff  The  narrative  has  been  called  In  question  by  Ba> 
ronitts  and  otlifr  Koml^h  writers  on  this  ground,  that 
SocratoH  «  a>«  biu2«sed  by  his  prciMNMcssiun  in  favuur  of  the 
Novuttans.  who  allowed  tlio  marriage  of  the  clergy,  but 
is  defended  by  IJoreie  (^lieitruge,  i.  l'£9). 
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demanded  ofbiehnps, 
afterwarda  bj  eccle- 
slation.  The  feeling 
he  Council  inTrullo, 
n  In  the  ase  of  >nb- 
dcacona,  deacooa,  aod  priests  (c.  13)  married  be- 
fore ordination,  but  ordered  the  wife  ofa  bishop 
[o  retire  to  a  convcDt  or  to  becDme  a  deaconeaa 
(c.  4S).k    Thou  who   had    married   aner  their 

fature  ibsolutely  depoied  (c.  Si)).  The  strong 
protest  in  c  33  againit  the  gmwlh  of  ■  Levi- 
tical  hereditary  prieithood  in  Armenia  maj 
indioite  one  of  the  elementa  at  worli  in  bring- 
ing about  the  more  stringent  enfurcemenC  of 
celtbaL-j.  Eren  the  former  were  subject  to  re- 
Btrictionft  analoeouH  to  those  which  governed  the 
ministratioiu  of  the  Jewish  priesthMd,  and  were 
not  allowed  to  contract  marriage  after  their  ordi- 
nation, the  rule  being  bated  on  the  canon  of  the 
Council  of  Ancyra  already  relerred  to,  but  ei- 
cluding  the  power  which  that  conceded  of  giring 
notice  of  the  intention  to  marry,  at  the  time  of 
ordination.  The  Theodosian  Code  {Dt  KptKop. 
It,  2)  enforced  the  same  rule,  and  children  born 
of  marriages  so  contracted  were  to  be  treated  as 
illogltimale  (Cod.  Theod.  de  bonit  c^m-.,  Jus- 
tinian. Xoceli.  T.  c.  8).  The  Emperor  Leo  the 
WiM(A.n.  886-911)  confirmed  the  Trullnnciinon, 
with  a  modllicatioD    tendiug   towards  leniency. 

before  lo  lay  communion,  bol  were  simply  de- 
graded to  a  lowerorder  and  (hut  out  from  atrlclly 
priestly  ninctions.  The  reaulta  of  this  compro- 
mising legislation  were  probably  then,  as  they 
are  now,  (1)  that  nearly  all  candidate*  for  the 
priesthood  married  before  they  were  admitted  to 

•iih  iheir  wives,  bat  did  not  marry  again,  if  they 
A  widowers ;  and  13)  that  the  great  nuus 
secular  clergy  being  thus  ineligible  for 
scopate,  the  bi>ho|is  were  mostly  chosen 
nong  the  monki. 

■  interesting  to  note  that  the  Nestoriana 
middle  of  the  6th  century  relnied  consi- 
'  the  rules  of  the  Trullan  Council,  and 
ie  Honnphysite  Abyssinians  allowed  their 
.  to  retain  their  wives  and  live  with  thorn. 

Council.  bintenT,  rscoKnlinl.  while  II  dpptofed, 
mure,  and  puotsbcd  olTckideis  wLUi  dcputltton. 
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Zachsrlas,  Xuova  Oiintificiuiait  del  CUAoto 
&Kro,  pp.  129,  130.]  (1.  G.  S.] 

It  remains  to  trace  the  progress  of  a  more 
stringent  and  "  Ihoiongh  "  policy  in  the  Chnrches 
of  the  West.  The  principle  asserted  at  KIrira 
eitended  to  Western  Africa,  and  was  curird  fst- 
Iber  in  application.  Not  only  bisbopa,  prabyier., 
and  deacoos,  but  those  of  a  lower  gn^e  •>>» 
ministered  at  the  altar  were  to  lead  a  celibiie 
life  (2  C.  CarOi.  c  2>  It  wa*  awnmed  ai  an 
aiiom  that  the  interconn*  of  married  life  *« 
incompatible  with  pmyer  and  the  aacrifice  of  Iht 
altar,  nod  as  the  priest  ought  always  topiay.snJ 

abslAin  altogether  (Hieron.'Cbntr.  Jotmian.  i.  31). 
The  hishopa  of  Rome  nied  their  authorilv  in  tbt 
aame  direction.  Siricius,  in  the  first  anthenticlh- 
cretal  (l.D.  385),  addressed  to  Himerins,  birho|> 
of  Tarragona,  forbade  abjolulely  the  nurrtaee  of 
presbytera  and  deacons.  Innocent  I.  (a.d.  4Ua)ia 
two  DecreUli  addressed  to  VictnciDs,  bishop  of 
Rouen,  and  Ejsuperius  of  Toulouse,  enforced  Ibe 
prohibition  under  paiu  ofdegrwJatiou(Cor^  Juni 
ain.c.4.5,BDdliL>ist.3l).  LeoI.(l.[>.143)lritd 
lo  unite  the  obligation  of  the  marriage  >ow  and 
Ibe  purity  of  the  coDWcrated  life  by  allniriD; 
those  who  wetT  already  married  to  continue  lo 
live  with  their  wives,  but  "  habere  quasi  noo  ba- 

ornm  et  cesacnt  opera  nuptinrum  "  {Epiil.  167  ad 
Auli'eun).    If  this  law  were  not  kept,  they  wfn 

nication.  So  in  like  manner  the  lit  Coancti  of 
Toledo  (c  1)  forbade  the  promotion  of  dscou  or 

viierint"  lo  a  higher  grade.  So  also  Ihe  lit 
Council  of  Orange  (can.  22,  23,  24)  forbade  th<^ 
ordination  of  deacons  unless  they  tnake  a  row  of 
chastitv,  and  punishes  subsequent  oohaUI-iiHiii 
with  deprivation.  The  1st  Council  of  Tonrs,  u  if 
afWid  of  the  consequences  of  thiseitrerae  ri2:oiir, 
reduced  the  penally  lo  the  suspension  of  th«a 
'  ilready  priests  from  priestly  fnucllDV, 


>  the  c 


1  they  si 


grade  than 
occupied  (i  C.  Turon.  c.  i,  £^  out  siiowva  ddiu  w 
partake  of  the  sacrament  of  Ihe  altar.  The  inb- 
deaconi,  |ierhn|v  as  finding  lest  compenulion  io 
the  respect  of  the  people  and  in  the  natur'  ■'( 
their  work,  held  out  longer  than  those  of  hicbfc 
grade.  The  yoke  was,  however,  preased  on  liitta 
too  by  Loo  (^Ejiiit.  34  to  Leo  of  Catania)  aoJ 
Gregory  the  Gnwit  (Corpus  Jurit  Can.  a  14,  IW. 
31),  and  Spain  still  kept  its  old  pre-eminence  to 
ascetic  rigour.  The  8th  Council  of  Toledo  (c. ')). 
A.D.  653,  condemneil  both  the  marriage  of  lol- 
deacons  nner  their  ordination,  and  coDtinord  n>- 
habitation  if  they  were  married  before.  Thtir 
work  as  bearing  the  vessels  of  the  altar  reqoirrJ 
that  they  should  ke*])  themselves  free  frum  Iht 
pollution  which  waa  inseparable  from  thai  union. 
Offenders  were  lo  b«  sentenced  lo  something  like 
perpelual  imprisonment  in  a  moDaitcry.  Tbt 
9th  Oiuncil  (c.  10),  A.D.  CSS,  dew^ribed  every  sn<:h 

nubium  deteslandnm,"  and  their  issue  wett  ik'1 
only  treated  as  illegitimate  and  excluded  from  ill 
rights  of  inheritance,  but  treat*!  a*  slaves  "  jui* 
perenui "  of  Ihe  Church  against  which  Ibeir 
fulbers  had  offended.  It  is  oielancholy,  bul  ia- 
stvuctivo,  to  find  another  Cciuncil  of  the  ssmf 
Church,  sevenly-two  years  later  (l.D.  7.S I),  coo- 
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pelled  to  pass  canons  on  the  one  hand  against  the 
spread  of  nnnatural  crime  among  the  clergy, 
prononnciog  the  sentence  of  deposition  and  exile 
OB  the  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons  who  were 
gttiltT  of  it,  and,  on  the  other,  against  the 
attempts  at  suicide  which  were  becoming  fre- 
quent among  those  who  had  been  subjected  to 
the  discipline'  of  the  Church,  with  its  censures 
and  its  penances  (16  C,  Toiet.  c  3  and  4). 
Stephen  IV.  (A.D.  769)  enforced  the  rule  of  the 
Western  as  contrasted  with  that  of  the  £astem 
Church  (^Corpus  Jtiri$  Can,  c.  14,  Dist.  31). 

[The  contrast  between  Eastern  and  Western 
feeling  is  shown  singularly  enough  in  their  esti- 
mate of  the  relative  guilt  of  clerical  marriage 
and  fornication.  The  Council  of  Neo-Caesarea 
(c  1)  punishes  the  latter  with  greater  severity 
than  the  former.  That  of  Orleans  (c.  1)  calmly 
pats  the  two  on  the  same  level,  **  si  quis  peliid 
vel  uxori  se  jungat."]  [i.  G.  S.] 

One  marked  exception  has  to  be  noted  to  the 
general  prevalence  of  this  rigour.  The  Church 
of  Milan,  in  this  as  in  other  things,  maintained 
its  independence  of  Rome,  and,  resting  on  the  au- 
thority of  Ambrose,  was  content  with  the  Eastern 
rule  of  monogamy,  and  applied  it  even  to  its 
own  archbijihops.  ''The  practice  of  marriage 
was  all  but  universal  among  the  Lombard  clergy. 
They  were  publicly,  legally  married,  as  were  the 
laity  of  Milan"  (Milman's  Latin  Christianity, 
b.  vi.  c  3).*  The  practice  against  which  Peter 
Dimiani  raved  in  the  1 1th  century  was  clearly 
of  long  standing,  and  it  may  be  noted  that  it 
bore  its  fruit  in  the  high  repute,  the  thorough 
organixation,  which  made  the  Milanese  clergy 
fmious  through  all  Italy. 

It  does  not  fall  within'  the  limita  of  this  work 
to  carry  on  the  history  further.  Enough  has 
been  said  to  shew  that  when  Hildebrand  entered 
on  his  crusade  against  the  marriage  of  the  clergy 
he  was  simply  acting  on  and  enforcing  what  had 
for  about  seven  centuries  been  the  dominant  rule 
of  the  church.  The  confusions  of  the  period  that 
preceded  this  had  relaxed  the  discipline,  but  the 
law  of  the  Church  remained  unaltered.  The  ex- 
ceptional freedom  enjoyed  by  the  Church  of  Milan 
would  but  make  one  who  strove  afler  the  unity 
of  a  theocracy  more  zealous  to  put  a  stop  to 
what  he  regarded  as  at  once  a  defilement  of 
the  sacred  office  and  a  rebellion  against  divine 
authority. 

[Obviously  this  rapid  and  yet  gradual  deve- 
lopment which  has  been  traced  of  clerical  celi- 
bacy was  very  largely,  if  not  mainly,  due  to  the 
influence  of  monasticism.  Celibacy  becomes,  step 
by  step,  compulsory  on  all  the  clergy,  while  the 
monastic  obligation  is  rivetted  more  and  more 
tightly  by  an  irrevocable  vow.  In  the  monk 
celibacy  was,  as  has  been  indicated,  an  aspiration 
after  superhuman  holiness,  intensified  by  that 
feeling  of  despair  with  which  he  was  apt  to 
regard  the  world  around  him,  and  its  apparently 
hopel^  state  of  corruption ;  and  in  subtle  com- 
pilation with  motives  of  this  kind  was  the  han- 
kering after  wonder  and  veneration.    In  every 

i  The  passages  from  Ambrose  bave  been  much  tarn* 
pend  with,  and  the  text  Is  doubtfuL  **  Monogsmla  sacer- 
innmn  "  and  "  castimooia  "  present  themselves  as  various 
icadlii^k  Una  text  permits,  another  prohibits,  coha- 
bitailoo  afler  marriage.  See  the  discussion  in  Mllman'ii 
note,<.  c 
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way  the  example  of  the  monks  told  powerfully 
on  tht  clergy.  The  more  devout  longed  to  attain 
the  monk's  moral  impassibility;  lower  natures 
were  attracted  by  the  prospect  of  gaining  for 
themselves  the  monks'  commanding  position. 
Thus  the  rivalry,  which  never  ceased,  between 
the  regular  and  the  secular  clergy,  made  the 
clergy  generally  more  willing  to  accept  the  hard 
conditions  exacted  of  them  by  the  policy  of  their 
rulers.  So  at  least  it  was  in  Westeiii  Christen- 
dom. In  the  East  there  was  a  more  complete 
severance  between  the  monks  and  the  secular 
clergy,  the  former  being  debarred  more  closely 
from  intercourse  with  the  world,  and  the  latter 
acquiescing  in  what  was  for  them  ecclesiastically 
a  lower  standing.]  [I.  G.  S.] 

It  is  obvious  that  just  in  proportion  to  the 
stringency  with  which  the  law  of  celibacy  was 
carried  into  effect  were  its  evils  likely  to  shew 
themselves.  One — and  that  for  a  time  a  very 
formidable  one — will  form  the  subject  of  a  sepa- 
rate article.  If  men  had  not  wives,  while  the 
habits  of  society  made  them  dependent  on  the  do- 
mestic services  of  women,  they  must  have  house- 
keepers. The  very  idealism  of  purity  which  held 
that  husband  and  wife  might  live  together  as 
brother  and  sister,  seemed  to  imply  that  any  man 
and  any  woman  might  live  together  on  the  same 
footing  without  risk  or  scandal.  The  scandal 
came,  however,  fast  enough — and  the  Sdb-intro- 
DUCTAE  or  Surcio'cucTol  came  to  occupy  a  very 
prominent  position  in  the  legislation  of  the 
Church.  [E.  H.  P.] 

[See,  further,  Alteserrae,  Aaceticon  vel  Origo 
Bet  Monasticae,  Par.  1674;  S.  Bonaventurae, 
Sentent.  iv.  xxxvii.  0pp.  Venet.  1751 ;  Hallier, 
De  Sacr,  Elect,  et  Ordinat,  v.  i.  10,  Paris,  1536 ; 
Gerson,  Dialogua  sup,  CoelibatUy  0pp.  ii.  p.  617, 
Antverp.  1606 ;  Ferraris,  BHUiotheca,  s.  w.  Cle- 
ricus,  Conjuges,  Venet.  1778 ;  Launoy,  Impedi- 
ment.  Ordin.  0pp.  I.  ii.  p.  742,  Colon.  1731 ; 
Schramm,  Compend.  Theohg.  iii.  p.  694,  Augs- 
burg, 1768 ;  Bingham,  Origines  Socles,  VII.  iv. 
Lond.  1727 ;  Concina,  I>e  Coelibatu,  Romae,  1755 ; 
Paleotimo,  I>e  Coelibatu,  Summa  Orig,  Ecclea, 
Venet.  1766 ;  Mich,  de  Medina,  De  Sacr,  Horn, 
Continentidy  Ven.  1568;  Campegius,  De  Coelib, 
Sacerdotum,  Ven.  1554;  G.  Callixtus,  De  Conjug, 
Qeric,  Helmstadt,  1631 ;  Osiander,  Exam,  CoelA, 
Cleric,  Tubingen,  1664 ;  H.  C.  Lea,  History  of 
Christian  Celibacy,  Philadelphia,  1867.]    [I.  G.  S.] 

GELLA  or  GELLA  MEMORIAE,  a  small 
memorial  chapel  erected  in  a  sepulchral  area 
over  the  tomb  of  the  deceased,  in  which  at  stated 
times,  especially  the  anniversary  of  his  decease, 
his  friends  and  dependents  assembled  to  celebrate 
an  agape,  and  partake  of  a  banquet  in  his  honour. 
These  were  often  built  over  the  tombs  of  martyrs, 
and  were  then  known  as  Martyria,  Memoriae^ 
Martyrum,  Concilia  Martyrum,  and  Confessiones, 
Sepulchral  buildings  of  this  character  were  com- 
mon both  to  heathens  and  Christians.  Indeed 
here,  as  in  so  much  else,  Christianity  simply  in- 
herited existing  customs,  purged  them  of  licen- 
tious or  idolatrous  taint,  and  adopted  them  as 
their  own.  Thus  heathen  and  Christian  monu- 
ments mutually  throw  light  on  one  another.  A 
Christian  inscription,  recording  the  formation  of 
an  area  and  the  construction  of  a  cella,  is  given 
in  the  article  Cemeterv. 

Directions  for  the  erection  of  a  building  bearing 


bioding  of  b  HS.  of  th«  10th  ceataiy  ia  th«  Li- 
bnrj  >t  Bule.  The  vill  b  prialed  by  D«  Bossl 
fa  the  BaUctlmii  di  Arc  Critl.,  Dec  1833.  In  it 
we  find  m«t  particnlu'  directions  for  the 

Eletion  of  the  «Ka  jiKmoriae,  which  the  testator 
■d  slreadT  beeuD,  in  eioct  acoorduice  with  the 
plu  he  left  behlDd  him.     Thii  alia  itDOi) 
uatre  of  hd  ores.    Id  front  of  it  was  to  be  erected 
an  altar  of  the  fiDestCarran  marble  ia  which  the 
testator's  ashes  were  to  be  deposited.    The  ctlh 
itself  was  to  coDtain  tiro  itstuet  of  the  testt 
one  io  broDte,  one  in  marble.     Prorigion  wa 
be  made  for  the  etuy  opeoiDg  and  Ehottiii 
the  oella.    There  was  to  be  an  eiedra,  irhicb 
to  be  furnished  with  eonchei  and  benches  on 
days  on  which  the  cella  was  opened,     CoFei 
(hidkn)  and  pillows  (os/Tioatoi)  to  Isynponthe 
seaU  were  also  to  b*  prorided, 
nientii  {aboltae  and  funicai}  for 
■ssembiedtodohonoDrtolhedaparted.   Orchards 
and  tanka  {lacia)  formed  part  of  the  plan.     '' 
was  also  ordered  that  all  the  testator's  freedi 

a  r«ast  was  to  be  provided  on  a  certain  daj,  and 
partaken  of  on  the  spot.  Additional  light  is 
thrown  upon  the  iBst-named  provision  by  the 
terms  of  a  long  and  curious  inscription  relating 
io  a  collciium  for  the  bnrial  of  the  dead,  consist- 
ing chiefly  of  slaves,  of  the  year  a.li.  I3J.  One 
of  the  regulations  was  Ibnt  the  members  of  the 
confraternity  were  to  dine  together  sii  times  in 
the  year  (Northcote,  B.  S.  p.  51).  These  cctlae 
were  memorial  hnlli  for  funeral  banqneta.  The 
Christians  were  essentially  men  of  their  country 
and  their  age,  following  in  all  things  lawful  the 
customs  of  the  time  aM  place  in  which  their  tot 
was  cast.  The  recent  in  rest  ignl  ions  of  De  Rossi 
do  mnch  to  dispel  the  idea  of  the  specilic  and 
Hcluiive  character  of  the  Christianity  of  the 
primitire  Church.  Rejecting  the  abases  arising 
from  the  license  of  |iagaD  morals,  there  was 
Dothlne  In  itself  to  take  eiceptioa  at  in  the 
faneral  feast.  Indeed  Ihe  primitive  agnpae  or 
lore-feasts  vere  often  nothing  mare  than  funeral 
banquets  held  in  ctUae  at  the  tombc  of  the  faith- 
fnl,  the  eipenses  of  which,  in  the  case  of  the 
pooi'er  members, 


.   Wei 


pictorial  representati 
ture  derived  from  the  Catacomlis.  Bottari  sup- 
plies na  with  two  such  of  remarkable  intereat 
n  the  cemetery  of  SS.  Marcellinus  and  Peter 
■ari,  Pitlarc,  torn.  li.  Uv.  107,  109,  127), 
!  from  St,  Calllstns  {Aid.  torn.  iii.  p.  I, 
*).  [CATicOMBa.]  There  was  a  remarkable 
:e  between  the  arrangements  of  the 


(B..tt 


onlyw 


lost  of  th 


a  these 


lerni  banciaet 
t  suitable  ctoth- 


t  of  the  generi 
also  provided  fo 

banquets.  In  an  inventorv  ot  lurnitui'e 
ted  In  the  Diocletian  persecation  ina  hous* 
^hriitians  were  in  the  habit  of  meeting  at 
.  Nnmidin,  In  addition  to  chalices  of  gold 
rer,  and  lamps,  &c.,  we  find  articles  of 
nd  shoes  (luaicae  militbres  Ix'zii,  tu,i  'cae 
■Bi,atliiine  ninla  pa™  xiii,  caligw  mdi- 


CELLITAB 

natore.  These  celiac  were  not  only  lued  for  tbe 
ftaneral  feaata,  which  were  necessarily  infreqoent, 
but  also  formed  oratories  to  which  the  faithful 
resorted  at  all  times  to  offer  up  their  devotions 
over  the  remaina  of  their  departed  bnlhrea. 
The  name  ctlla,  as  applied  to  such  places  of 
reunion,  aeema  to  have  been  restricted  to  nan- 
inbterraneaa  buildings  erected  in  tbe  fuienl 
area,  abott  the  grave  of  the  individual  whom  it 
was  desired  to  commemorate.     Cbamben  «hi- 


I   far  t. 


nrpose 


n  the 


ubiern 


Another  appellation  by  which  they  were  knovn 
whether  above  ground  or  below,  was  meworai 
mariyram  or  mnriiiria  nntit  they  lost  their  pri- 
mitive  name  of  oe&u,  and  became  known  s> 
baiilicae  (Hierom.  Ep.  ad  VigUanl.).  In  fact,  Ibt 
magnificent  basilicas  erected  above  the  tombs  of 
Cbemartyisin  the  ageof  the  peace  of  theOiurch, 
by  Constaatine    and  other  Christian   emperors, 

humble  allae  or  tns.noniu  biiilt  in  the  areaoF 

We  know  from  Anastaains  ($  31)  that  msoy 
buildings  were  erected  in  the  cemeteries  by  tbe 
direction  of  Pope  Fabianos  (a-d.  S3fM54),  "mal- 
tas  labricas  per  coemeteria  fieri  praecepit,'' 
Thtse  f.,bricae  we  may  safely  identify,  with 
Ciampini,  Aosaldi,  De  Rossi,  tie,  with  the  ultm 
memoriae  of  which  ne  hare  been  spealiinc. 
"  They  were  probably  little  omlories  constrocted 
either  for  purpwes  of  worship,  or  the  celtbra- 
of  the  agapK,  or  of  mere  gsardianshi[<  of 


the    t 


>   the    < 


'  (Northcote,  R.  S.  p.  8S).  Tin 
peace  which  the  Church  had  at  this  lim*  enjeynl 
for  nearly  SO  years  would  have  enconrsged  tlie 
erection  nf  auch  buildings,  and  rendered  Ihe  Uir 
of  them  free  from  apprehension. 

Cella  and  otlMa  were  employed  at  a  later  time 
for  sepulchral  chapels  built  along  the  tide  naDi 
of  a  church.    It  is  used  in  this  sense  by  Pnnli- 

more  frequently  termed  cut^W-j.  [CoBicCLrn.] 
An  example  of  the  use  of  the  word  in  the  itsii 
of  a  monastic  cell  is  given  by  Combefe,  I>( 
Templo  S.  Sophiae  p.  260,  Ut<nat  Tfi  aA^f^  itl 
•\Xia  ,it  ri  irifit  nari  ritr  rdta  airrir. 

[K.  v.] 
CELLERARIDB,  Cellarius,  KiJkAdpioi,  «*■ 
Mtplms-   One  of  the  highest  officials  i 


a  the 


e  Celler 


»  the  •' 


He  w 


aM 


abbat,  had  th 
tbe   secuhir  a 

oeconomus(ati(r>i'J^aT),dlspensatoror  prtvuralor. 
According  to  most  commentators  on  the  hiK- 
dictiae  Rule  he  was  to  be  appointed  by  the  ibliil 
with  consent  of  the  seniors,  and  was  to  hoU 
office  for  one  year  or  more  {Reg.  S.  fiened.  c.  31, 
cf.  Coaco'-d.  Sejul.  c  40>  [1.  C.  S,] 

CELLITAE,  KiWiirai.  A  class  of  monk), 
midway  between  bermila  and  coenobites.  Strictly 
speaking,  they  were  the  anchorites,  itaxoM"'' 
so  nilled  because  they  withdrew  or  retired  frgD 
the  coenobia,  wherein  the  mouka  dwelt  together, 
to  small  cells  In  Ihe  immediate  vidaity.  Oi 
festivals  they  repaired  to  the  cbarch  of  the 
monasterr,  and  thus,  being  still  semi-attacbrd 
to  the  community,  they  differed  from  the  her. 
mits,  tpiiiiiiai,  who  were  independent  of  coDlf^ 


/./-•'  *''5>.     Il.l" 


(hniijiiui , . . .  micr  li'J-:l'iii  Iji.uid  palmn^B*  ib- 
r.l'l-iii  tu>  MC^iui  wii.ruu  am  i'>ia-tai.  Si* 
<.l»"l>iiuni  Liiii.b'l.  laliii  B>;i>vit,  M-l .  .  .  id- 

tuiM  lntHl«J«  "  (0«un.  m  Jf.ijf.  i^p.  rii.).  Thne 
ChrUtlno  •wm'Hfiria  wtr*  ia  llivir'tint  biHgin 
(friritU  niiil  indifi-liul.  Tli*  v«ilttii«t  i>i«nil«n 
of  til*  <'hiir<Ji  ««re  ImrKd  »Jieh  is  ■  |jIo1  of 
at'iaoA  Miiuf^\u-i  to  tiim,  •hile  the  Umbt  of 
•crt,  like  [bat  of  lli»ir  LorJ,  were 

ui4  davoltd  tiiitt  |iru|iertf  U  Hit 
!■  tit  In  lij  which  miny  nf  the  Koman 
ar*  utill  d»i|{utcd,  though  oftca 
ritb  tha  aama  of  caDi]ili:uuiu  uinU 
■»  wliu  in  Idtor  tiniM  **ra  Interred  in 
larlrad  from  thiir  OTl|[itial  piiiu«»on, 
lium  taty  with  jtrciit  probibllitf  ba 
I  yny  nirly  If  ngt  t|iaito1ic  tirnua. 
'Hn  whli'h  an  dt>i);iiHt«l  u  Ihox*  uf 
Dltllla,ComnMjllla,  Cynac*,  Pruvllb, 


it.  Bad  pcTtiipf  b1i*  i«  u>r  ceiat  ifiaii,  tbr 
zirdakBr  vrduidi,  «m1  Mho-  mf^iKn^ixftos  bf 

a  ciinx  aairr  tbc  Boku  lis  liinal  vHk  Ibt 
Krtml  pnullis.  Aoiq^iikc  tn  PbbIu  (t>i^:Kt. 
lib.  liriL  til.  lii.  {  II)  tiHH  Miicttd  Wr^- 
>■;  *  bodr  or  difiriD;  sp  tk  bnos  mov,  if  ptr- 
Kiu  of  thr  low«l  Ttxk,  to  imSa  ofkXti  poaUli- 
ment ;  if  of  higher  cmditM^  to  ht  baabbrd  to 
■n  iflluid,  or  coodfoiDed  to  tike  buhh,  Thii 
pnTile^  reached  erei  to  tkfue  vho,  u  martrrs 
had  farleited  thrir  livs  to  the  Uw.  The  littit 
contaiiu  the  opininni  of  sodk  of  the  mod  raum^Et 
Komju  lawyers  that  the  bodies  of  cjiBQiDAbmi^hl 
Icsnllj  be  %iifa  op  to  thoM  who  asked  for  iheni. 

bui  ad  MpDltanm  dindi  sDat"  <^PaDjBt  ip. 
biE^it.  Wb.  iliiii.  tit.  iiir.>  Ulpian  (ibid.  %  1) 
addacea  the  aatborilj  ofthi  CiDperor  Asgunu 
for  tha  reatoratioD  of  the  bodies  of  ciimiDili 
to  their  relitioiu.  In  hii  own  tima,  h*  re- 
marks,  a  formal  petition  and  pcrmiuion  v^ 
requifiile,  and  the  request  wiu  K>metim»9  rrfu^ei, 
chieBy  in  ca^j  of  high  treamti.  Thii  ei«]ition 
may  have  lonietlma  latErfErnl  with  tha  CKrii- 
'     of  ttia  body  of  ■  nartjr 
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who  had  refNised  to  swear  **  by  the  fortune  of 
Cafssar.'*     But  for  the  first  two  centuries  there 
is   no  evidence   of   any  such    prohibition,  and 
unless  the  "  Acts  of  the  martyrs  '*  are  to  be 
altogether  discredited,  the  nucleus  of  many  of 
the  existing  catacombs  was  created  by  the  burial 
of  some  famous  martyr  on  the  private  property 
of  a  wealth  V  Christian.    The  facilities  for  burial 
would  be  also  further  enlarged  by  the  exiKtence 
of  legalized   funeral    guilds   or  confraternities 
{t^iegia%  associated  together  for  the   reverent 
celebration  of  the  funeral  rites  of  their  members. 
The  Christians  were  not  forbidden  by  any  rules 
of  their  own  society,  or  laws  of  the  empire,  to 
enter  into  a  corporate  union  of  this  kind.    The 
jurist  Marcian,  at  the  beginning  of  the  thii*d 
century,  as  quoted  in  the  Dujesta  {De  Cdleg.  et 
Corpor.  lib.  xlvii.  tit.  xxii.  1),  when  stating  the 
prohibitions  against  coliegia  fodaiicia,  soldiers' 
dubs,  and  other  illicit  combinations,  expressly 
excepts  meetings  the  object  of  which  was  re- 
ligious, **  religionis  causa  coire  non  prohibentur," 
provided  they  were  not  forbidden  by  a  decree  of 
the  senate ;  as  well  as  associations  of  the  poorer 
classes  meeting  once  a  month  to  make  a  small 
payment  for  common  purposes,  one  of  which  was 
the  decent  burial  of  their  members,  "  permittitur 
tenuioribus  stipem  menstruam  conferre,  dnm  ta- 
men  semel  in  mense  coeant "  (Digest.  UndJ).    That 
such  associations  existed  among  Christians  with 
the  object^  among  others,  of  defraying  the  funeral 
expenses  of  their  poorer  brethren,  is  clear  from 
the  Apology  of  TertuUiun.     He  says,  speaking 
of  the  area  puhlka,  or  public  chest :  *'  Every  one 
makes  a  small  contribution  on  a  certain  day  of 
the  month  (modicam  unusquisque  stipem  men- 
dnut  die. .  . .  apponit),  or  when  he  chooses,  pro- 
vided only  he  is  willing  and  able,  for  none  is 
compelled.  ....  The  amount  is,  as  it  were,  a 
common  fund  of  piety.    Since  it  is  expended  not 
in  feasting,  or  drinking,  or  indecent  excess,  but 
in   feeding  and  burying  the  poor,   &c.   (egenis 
alendis humandia-qiie)" Tertull.  Apolog,  c.  xxxix. 
The  first  historical  notice  we  have  of  any  in- 
terference with  the  Christian  cemeteries  is  found 
in  Africa,  a.d.  203.     And  this  was  not  an  act  of 
the  civil  power,  but  was  simply   an   outbreak 
of  popular  bigotry.     *'  Areae  non  sint,"  Tertull. 
ad  Scapui.  c  iii.  [area].     We  do  not  find  any 
general  edict  aimed  at  the  Christian  cemeteries 
before  that  of  the  Emperor  Valerian,  a.d.  257 ; 
and  even  this  is  directed  not  against  the  ceme- 
teries themselves  but  against  religious  meetings 
in  the  sacred  precincts,  and  is  absolutely  silent 
as  to  any  prohibition  of  burial.    After  this,  the 
cemeteries  became  expressly  recognized  by  the 
ciril  power. 

We  cannot  doubt  that  places  of  interment 
most  have  been  provided  by  the  Church,  in 
its  corporate  capacity,  for  its  members  at  a 
very  early  period.  It  was  not  every  Christian 
whose  dead  body  would  be  sure  of  receiving 
the  pious  '*are  that  attended  the  more  distin- 
guished members  of  the  Church.  Their  ab- 
horrence of  cremation,  and  repugnance  against 
admixture  with  the  departed  heathen  foi'bad 
their  finding  a  resting  place  in  the  heathen 
colutnbaria.  The  horrible  pttticuli  where  the 
bodies  of  the  lowest  slaves  were  thrown  to  rot  in 
an  undistinguished  mass,  could  not  be  permitted 
to  be  the  last  home  of  those  for  whom,  equally 
with   the  most  distinguished  members  of  the 


Church,  Christ  died.  *'  Apud  nos,"  writes  Lac- 
tantius,  '*  inter  pauperes  et  divites,  servos  et  do- 
minos,  interest  nihil "  (Lact.  Div.  Inst,  v.  14, 15). 
A  common  cemetery  would  be  one  of  the  first 
necessities  of  a  Christian  Church  in  any  city  as 
soon  as  it  acquired  a  corporate  existence  and 
stability.  Rome  could  not  have  long  dispensed 
with  it.  And  when  we  read  of  Callistus  being 
**  set  over  the  cemetery,"  by  Pope  Zephyrinus 
(c.  202),  we  cannot  reasonably  question  that  the 
cemetery  which  we  know  from  Anastasius  "Cal- 
listus made  (fecit)  on  the  Appian  way,  and  which 
is  called  to  the  present  day  the  cemetery  of  Cal- 
Ibtus"  (Anastas.  §  17X  was  one  common  to  the 
whole  Christian  community,  formed  by  Callistus 
on  a  plot  of  ground  given  to  him  for  this  purpose 
by  some  Roman  of  distinction.  It  is  a  plausible 
conjecture  of  De  Rossi  that  the  example  of  those 
who  had  bestowed  this  cemetery  on  the  Christian 
community  would  speedily  be  followed  by  other 
believers  of  wealth,  and  that  others  of  the  larger 
cemeteries  which  surround  Rome  owe  their  origin, 
or  fuller  development  to  this  epoch.  This  pro- 
bability is  strengthened  when  we  find  it  recorded 
by  Pope  Fabian,  in  the  early  part  of  the  same 
century  (a.d.  238),  that  "  afler  he  had  divided 
the  regions  among  the  deacons  he  ordered  nu- 
merous buildings  to  be  constructed  in  the  ceme- 
teries" (multas  fabricas  per  coemeteria  fieri 
praecepit),  Anast.  §  21.  It  was  in  one  of  these 
memorial  chapels  that  in  all  probability  Pope 
Xystus  II.  was  martyred,  A.D.  261,  **  in  coemeterio 
animadversum,"  Cyprian,  Up.  80  (81).  Anas- 
tasius records  that  the  charge  under  which  he 
suffered  was  contempt  for  the  commands  of  Va- 
lerian (Anast.  §  25),  and,  as  we  have  seen,  one  of 
the  persecuting  edicts  of  that  emperor  forbad  the 
Christians  to  enter  their  cemeteries.  Among 
the  internal  arrangements  of  the  church  attri- 
buted in  the  Liber  Pontificalia  to  Dionysius  (a.d. 
261-272)  is  the  institution  of  cemeteries,  "coe- 
meteria instituit "  (Anast.  §  26).  From  this  pe- 
riod large  public  cemeteries  became  a  recognized 
part  of  the  organization  of  the  Christian  Church. 
It  was  considered  a  duty  incumbent  on  the  richer 
members  to  provide  for  the  reverent  interment  of 
the  poor,  and  where  other  means  were  wanting, 
St.  Ambrose  sanctioned  the  sale  of  the  sacr^ 
vessels  by  the  Christian  community  rather  than 
that  the  dead  should  want  burial  (Ambros.  de 
Offic.  Wh.  ii.c.  28). 

The  form,  position,  and  arrangements  of  the 
early  Christian  cemeteries  were  not  regulated 
by  any  uniform  system,  but  were  modiHed  ac- 
cording to  the  customs  of  the  country,  the  nature 
of  the  soil,  and  the  conditions  of.  climate. 
Attention  having  been  for  a  long  time  chiefly 
drawn  to  the  subterranean  cemeteries  of  Rome, 
it  has  been  too  hastily  inferred  that  all  the  early 
Christian  burial  places  were  underground  vaults. 
But  as  Mommsen  says,  "  the  idea  that  the  dead 
were  usually  buried  in  such  vaults  in  early 
Christian  times  is  as  erroneous  as  it  is  prevalent " 
{Contcmpor.  Rev.y  May  1871,  p.  166).  We  know 
that  at  Carthage  the  Christian  dead  were  buried, 
not  in  hyp(y;aen,  but  in  open  plots  of  ground, 
**  areae  sepulturarum  nostrarum."  Against  these 
burial  places  the  populace  directed  their  mad 
attack  with  the  wild  cry,  "  Down  with  the  burial 
places "  (areae  non  sint),  and  with  the  fury  of 
Bacchanals  dug  up  the  graves,  dragged  forth  the 
decaying  corpses,  and  tore  them  into  fragments 


(T«rtDll.  (Uf  &(ip.  3,  Apolog.  c  iiirii.).  Unlfa 
ceDtury  liter  m  fiaj  tht  word  in  \at  at  Car- 
thage. St.  Cjpriao  vu  bnried"sd  area*  Ma- 
crobii  CaodidrnDi  procurilorin "  {Raiattt,  Ada 
Mari^runi'-ii>icera,p.263).  It  alio  Duunin  the 
Act!  or  MoDtaotu  and  Laciiu,  "  in  medio  eornm 
fn  ana  wilnni  terrnri  jnuit  (UoaUniu)  at  nee 
Mpullurae  consortio  priTaretnr"  (ih.  279).     The 

meDlal  cemetery  chapel,  cella  rnemoriae,  in  n  Terj 
remarkable  in&cripttoD  from  Cae^area  in  Haure- 
UDia  (lal)  ^vea  by  De  Roai  (_BiUlet.  di  AnA. 
Crut.  April,  18H+):— 


Salveie  frum  piiro  cnrde  »t  »iiD|>tLd, 
Ku'lplH  rot  uua  auKto  ^itrlU. 
HrlntU  Frunim  Imu:  mUuiK  Htulam. 


the  Word,  who 
at  hi>  own  eipi 
Holy  Chorch. 


The  I 


'  of  the  I 


1.  boni  of  the 
■riptiou 


iD  of  the  Wuhu,  whi 

Leen  ilnmazeil  ill  one  of  the  former  peraecutiooi, 
hr  the  Eccleiia  Fratrtim.  The  ooucloding  words, 
"  ei  inKenio  Asterii,"  girt  the  tutne  of.  the  poet. 
We  liad  BUflivietit  eiideDce  of  this  custom  of 
burying  in  enclosed  graveyards,  accorJiog  to  the 
niudern  usnge.  prerailingiD  other distTJcti.  The 
language  of  SI.  Chry»«(om  with  respeet  to  the 
immense  concourse  of  people  who  asaemhled  on 
Eiitter  Eve  atid  ulher  ipecial  anniTeruried  (or 
worship  and  the  celebralion  of  the  Kuchnrist  in 
t  the  m/irtifi 


city  of  A 


I.     Then 


jrelni  of  cemeteries  al 

vaults,  whi<:h  woold  have  been  altogether  inade- 
quate to  receive  the  multitudes  who  thronged 
thither  (cf.  Chrysost.  Hoin.  81,  tU  ri  £n>^  «.■ 
fiirnipiav:    Hum.  (iS,  de  Mariyribai;   Horn.  CT, 
in  Dra^idan).     The    same    infereace   as  lu   the 
posilioD  of  the  cemeteries  may  be  legitimately 
drawn    from   other   passages  of  early    writers. 
This   is  the  only   wlisliictory  iolerprelation  of 
the    passage    in    the    Atioalolicat    CuAsiitutitiua 
(lib.  Ti.  c  31)),  relatiug  lo  assemblies  held    in 
the  cemeteries  "  lor  reading  the  inered  books, 
MUging   in  behalf  of   the   martyrs   which    are 
fnllen   asleep,  and  for  all   the  saints  from   the 
beginning  of  the  world  and  for  the  brethren  that 
are  asleep  in  the  l.ord,  and  ofl'eriug  the  acvept- 
able  Kueharist."    We  learn  hIko  friim  Athanasius 
Uf/.  pro  Fan-i.  p.  TU4)  thnt  during  the  week 
I'entecoet  the  people  Cuted  atid  went  out 
ly  *<pl  tI  jEDunirAfNa.     The  prohibitions  of 
.'oun^il  of  Llvira  (A.n.  30.%  CoBon,  3+,  3.^) 
e  custom  of  females  pnssiug  the  night  in 
emeteries,  which  was  the   cause  of  m.-inv 
ali   under  the  colour   nf   religion  (cf.  )'e- 
Arbit.  if-ilnma  Kphes.).  and  of  the  lighU 
>f   canJies  in    them   dariivi   the  dai/-litiK, 
:uit  cereos  in  roemeterlls  non  nccendi,  iuqui- 
i  enim  Snnctoruni  spirllus  non  >unt"(cr. 
n.  iiriii.  13,  "(junrei'n.fuii'eiisftBKutsus- 
*?■•).   indicate    oi*n-air   cemeteries    fur- 
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chipeta,  not  tabtemnean  Taolts.  We  weald  ei- 
pliin  in  the  same  way  the  llOth  canon  of  the 
'^luncil  of  Uodiciea  (i.D.  36a)  forbidding  aiem- 
ben  of  the  Church  to  iwort  to  the  cemettrin 
or  marliina  of  heretics  for  the  purpose  of  prsvtr 
and  divine  serricA,  lix^t  1)  Sipaniat  trfn. 
SidooiuB  Apollinarii,  bishop  of  Clermont,  d.4'<i. 
describes  the  burial  plac«  of  his  graiMtCithEr  m 
a  grave  (KrnAi)  in  a  Geld  (canpm)  (Sidon.  Ajnll. 
lib.iii.  ep.  12). 

Nor  even  in  Rome  itself,  though  the  actnil 
place  of  interment  was  as  a  rule  in  a  snWer. 

these  underground  vaults.  De  Kosai,  following 
Seltele  (Atti  dtlh  Pmt.  Acad,  d'  ArA  torn.  ii. 
p.  51)  has  abondaDtly  shown  in  his  Soma  Sfl- 
ie.Ttiw  1  (cf.  vol.  i.  pp.  BB,  93,  kc),  that  rurm^ 
Uriutti  when  it  occurs  in  the  Lita  oC  Ue  ro/tt 
mlly  deaiit' 
ipels  and  ora'toriei,  togethrr 
with  the  hnCa  of  the  fottara  and  other  oRidil), 
erected  in  the  funeral  enclosar*.  "The  lon« 
peace  from  the  reiga  of  Cai^calla  \a  that  of  De- 
cios  might  welt  have  sncontaged  the  Chriitiani  lo 
erect  such  buildings,  and  allowed  them  to  mikt 
frequent  nse  of  them  notwithstanding  occ»i<>D.il 
disturbances (rom  popular  violence"  (NorthcMs. 
R.  S.  p.  S6-67).  When  we  read  of  popes  stiit 
other  Christian  confessors  taking  refuge  in  the 
cemeteries  and  living  in  them  for  a  constderahle 
period,  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  they  adusliv 
passed  their  lime  underground,   under  circnm- 

lite  hardiv  possible,  but  la  one  of  the  buildinjji 
anneied  io  the  cemeteries,  either  for  religioct 
pDrposes,  or  for  the  guardianship  of  the  sacred  ro- 
ctosures.'  Thus  when  we  read  in  Anastasin.  (j  6l>) 
that  Uoniface  I.  in  the  stormy  period  Ihst  ar- 
companiod  the  double  election  to  the  popedom. 
i.D.  419,  "  habitavit  in  coetneterio  Saactae  Ke. 
licitalis,"  welind  Symmachus,  his  coot emponry, 
writing  without  any  allusion  to  the  place  of  tu 
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have  a  distinct  eianiple  belonging  to  the  sa 
period,  of  residence  in  a  otlla  of  a  cemetery.  ThiJ 
u  the  priest  Barbatianns,  who  having  come  frwn 
Antioch  to  Rome  retireil  to  tbe  cemetery  of  (Jal- 
listus,  "clam  latens  in  ctUula  nu"  (Agnellu^ 
nnit  I'ont.  RaTenn.).  Ptolemaens  SilTius^iinoltd 
by  De  Rossi, /fWJ<'«ino,GiugnD,18ti.t,  writing  n.n. 
US.  speaks  of  the  Innumerable  o-Z'tiAie  dedicald 
to  the  martyrs  with  which  the  areas  of  the 
cemeteries  were  studded.  All  these  baildini;i 
taken  oolleitively  were  often  comprised  under 
the  name  eoemeterium.  Onuphrius  fanviniiu 
(d.  15158),  ono  of  the  earliest  writers  on  Christisa 
interment,  I)e  Rita  aeptlirad.  Mart,  npul  rfi. 
Cnriitl.,  p'.  H."),  eipresaly  states  that  "  tnismuch 
as  worshippers  were  wont  to  aetsemble  in  IsT^ 
nnmbers  at  the  tombs  of  the  martyrs  on  the 
anniTersariesoftheir  death,  the  name  of  cnvter; 
was  eilended  to  capacious  places  adjaceoi  to 
the    cemeteries,    suitable    for    public    meeiiuc! 

f"'  pray" " 


■ly  Bomnn  pontitft  were 
ijiing  these  stations,  that  ij 
tir  public  pontitical  acts  amo 
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the  martyrs.  And  thuK  these  cemeteries  were 
to  the  ChristLins  a&  it  were  temples,  and  places 
of  prayer  in  which  bishops  used  to  gather  their 
synods,  administer  the  sacraments,  and  preach 
the  word  of  God."  *    [Churchyard.] 

That  the  term  coemeterium  was  not  restricted 
to  the  subterranean  plsices  of  interment  is  also 
clear  from  the  fact  that  though  interment  in  the 
catacombs  had  entirely  ceased  iu  the  5th  cen- 
tury, we  read  of  one  pope  after  another  being 
buried  in  cocmetcrio  (cf  Siricius,  A.D.  398,  Anast. 
§55;  Ana^tasius  A.D.  402,  t6.  §56;  Bonifacius, 
A,D.  422,  i6.§61 ;  Coelestinus.  A.D.  432,  i6.§62). 
Even  of  Vigiiius,  who  died  A.D.  555,  long  aAer 
the  catacombs  were  disused  for  burial  and  had  be* 
come  nothing  more  than  places  of  devotion  at  the 
tomb«  of  the  martyrs,  we  read  (iZ>.  §  108),  "  cor- 
pus .  .  .  sepultum  est ...  in  coemeterio  Priscil- 
loe  "  (Anast.  §  108).  Hadrian  I.  in  his  celebrated 
letter  to  Charlemagne  on  images,  also  makes 
mention  of  the  pictures  executed  by  Coelestinus 
^  in  coemeterio  suo  '*  {Conciiia,  Ed.  Mansi  xiii. 
p.  801).  (For  fuller  particulars,  see  De  Rossi, 
Rom,  Soft.  vol.  i.  p.  216,  217).  There  is  an  ap- 
parent exception  in  the  case  of  Zosimns,  a.d.  418, 
Sixtus  III.  A.D.  440,  and  Hilarius,  a.d.  468,  all 
nf  whom  are  stated  to  have  been  buried  "ad 
Sanctum  Laurentium  in  crypia  "  (Anast.  §  59, 
65,  71).  But  as  De  Rossi  remarks  the  exception 
only  proves  the  rule.  For  this  crypt  did  not 
at  this  time  form  part  of  the  extensive  cemetery 
of  St.  Cyriaca,  but  was  the  substructure  of  the 
altar  (confessio)  of  the  Basilica  erected  over  it 
by  Constautine,  A.D.  330,  of  which  it  formed  the 
nucleus.  The  result  of  his  investigation  is  thus 
biiromed  up  by  De  Rossi,  u.  s. :  **  It  is  manifest 
that  the  cetneteries  in  which  during  the  fifth  cen- 
tury the  bodies  of  the  popes  were  interred  w^ere 
all  buildings  under  the  open  sky,  and  thnt  history 
is  in  accord  with  the  monuments  in  presenting 
no  single  example  in  that  period  of  a  burial 
performed  according  to  the  ancient  rites  in  the 
primitive  subterranean  excavations." 

Although  the  words  KoifiTir^pioy,  coemeterium^ 
yrere  generally  applied  to  the  whole  sepulchral 
area,  and  the  buildings  included  within  it,  yet 
instances  are  not  wanting  in  which  it  is  used  of 
a  single  grave.  The  examples  adduced  by  De 
Rossi  (J?.  8.  p.  85)  ai-e  exclusively  Greek.  He 
refers  to  Corpus  Inacr.  Oraec.,  n.  9298 ;  9304-6 ; 
9310-16 ;  943&-40 ;  9450 ;  and  mentions  a  bi- 
lingual inscription  from  Narbonne  of  the  year 
527,  in  which  the  tomb  is  styled  KTMETEPION. 
In  Boldetti,  p.  633,  we  have  an  inscription  from 
Malta  stating  that  the  KOIMHTHPION  had  been 
purchased  and  restored  by  a  Christian  named 
Zosimus.  Aringhi  also  {Horn,  Subt.  torn.  i.  p.  5) 
adduces  an  example  of  a  sarcophagus  bearing 
this  designation,  KOIMHTHPION  TOTTO  AK- 
TABIAAH  TH  lAIA  FTNAIKI  AATAAKIE. 
The  word  is  of  excessive  rarity  in  the  catacombs 
themselves.  The  epitaph  of  Sabinus  (Ferret  V. 
xxix.  67),  in  which  we  read  CvuFrrERiUM  Bal- 
BiNAE,  is  perhaps  the  only  instance  known. 

The  Latin  equivalents  for  Koifirir'fipiov  most 
asually  found  were  either  dormitorium  —  e.g., 
Fkcit  in  pace  Domini  Dormitorium  (cf.  Reines, 
Syntiigin.  Inscr.  Aniiq.  356) ;  ^*  Pompeiana  ma- 


^  In  the  Saaxaiuntariian  Ecd.  Boman.  the  Miua 
m  Cffmriniitt  c&p.  103,  contains  prayers  for  the  souls 
**  omnium  fldelium  in  hac  Basilica  quieaoentium." 


trona  corpus  ejus  de  judice  emit  et  imposnit  in 
dormitorio  suo  "  {Acta  S.  MaximU.  apud  Ruinart, 
p.  264) — or  in  Africa,  accubitorium  (De  Rossi, 
B.S.  i.  p.  86).  A  long  list  of  other  names  by  which 
at  various  e]X)chs  and  in  ditfei-ent  countries. 
Christian  places  of  interment  were  designated 
may  be  found  in  Boldetti  (Osservazioni.  pp. 
584-586). 

(Bingham,  Orig,  Ecd.  bk.  viii.  ch.  8-10,  bk. 
xxiii.  ch.  1-2;  Boldetti,  Osservazioni  sopra  % 
Cimeterii;  Bottari,  SctUture  e  pitture  sagre; 
Bosio,  Hotwi  Soitcrmnea ;  Aringhi,  A'oina  Svkcr^ 
ranca;  Panvinius,  De  Ritu  Sepeliendi ;  Anasta- 
sius,  De  Vitis  Horn.  Pontif,  ;  Raoul-Rochette, 
Tableau  des  Catacombes ;  De  R(^i,  Rotna  Sotter- 
ranea  ;  Northcote  and  Bi-ownlow,  Roma  Sottcr- 
raned).  [E.  V.] 

CEXSER.    [Thurible.] 

CENSURIUS,  bishop  and  confessor  at  Aux- 
erre  (about  a.d.  500,  is  commemorated  June  10 
{Mart.  Usuaiili).  [C] 

CEREALIS.  (1)  Martyr  at  Rome  under 
Hadrian,  is  commemorated  June  10  (Mart.  Roui, 
Vet.j  Usuardi). 

(2)  Soldier,  martyr  at  Rome  under  Decius, 
Se])t.  14  (Mart.  Usuardi).  [C] 

CEREMOXIALE.  A  book  containing  direc- 
tions or  rubncs  for  the  due  performance  of  cer- 
tain ceremonieii.  The  more  ancient  term  for  such 
a  book  is  Ordo,  which  see.  [C.] 

CEREUS.    [Taper.] 

CEREUS  PASCHALI8.  [Maundy 
Thursday.] 

CHAIR.    [Cathedra:  Throxe.] 

CHALCEDON  (Councils  of),  (l)  a.d. 
403,  better  known  as  **the  Synod  of  the  Oak'*— a 
name  given  to  a  suburb  there — at  which  St. 
Chrysostom  was  deposed.  To  appreciate  its 
proceedings,  we  should  i-emember  that  St.  John 
Chrysostom  had  been  appointed  to  the  see  ot 
Constantinople  five  yeai's  before,  and  that  Theo- 
philus,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  had  been  gammoned 
thither  by  the  emperor  Arcadius  to  ordain  him. 
Theophilus  had  a  presbyter  of  his  own  whom  he 
would  have  preferred,  named  Isidore,  so  that  in 
one  sense  he  consecrated  St.  Chrysostom  under 
constraint.  It  was  against  the  2nd  of  the  Con- 
stantinopolitan  canons  likewise  for  him  to  have 
consecrated  at  all  out  of  his  own  dioce.<!e :  but  in 
another  sense  he  was  probably  not  loth  to  make 
St.  Chrysostom  beholden  to  him,  and  be  possessed 
of  a  pretext  himself  for  interfering  in  a  see 
threatening  to  eclipse  his  own,  where  he  could 
do  so  with  eflfect.  Hence  the  part  played  by  him 
at  the  Synod  of  the  Oak,  over  which  he  presided, 
and  in  which  no  less  than  12  sessions  were  occu* 
pied  on  charges  brought  against  St.  Chrysostom 
himself,  and  a  13th  on  charges  brought  against 
Heraclides,  bishop  of  Ephesus,  who  had  been  or- 
dained by  him  (Mansi  iii.  1141-54).  The  num- 
ber of  charges  alleged  against  St.  Chrysostom 
was  29  at  one  time  and  18  at  another.  When 
cited  to  appear  and  reply  to  them,  his  answer 
was:  "Remove  my  avowed  enemies  from  your 
list  of  judges,  and  I  am  ready  to  appear  and 
make  my  defence,  should  any  person  bring  aught 
against  me ;  otherwise  you  may  send  as  often  as 
you  will  for  me,  but  you  will  get  no  farther." 
And  the  first  of  those  whom  he  reckoned  as  such 
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w«  ThcophlloH.  One  of  th<  cbargea  againBt 
hiin  wu  aoma  aawortby  Ungnage  that  be  bad 
nHd  to  St.  Epiphgniui,  lately  deceaud,  wbo  had 
lupported  Timotbtui  in  condemning  the  origi- 
DiAt<T  regarded  bj  St.  Cbryaoatom  with  more 
faronr.  The  others  refer  to  his  condoct  in  hi» 
awa  church,  or  towardji  bia  owa  clergy.  The 
■ynod  ended  by  depoain;  St,  Cbryaoatom,  baring 
cited  him  foar  timea  tn  00  purpose;  when  he 
was  immediately  eijKlled  the  city  by  the  em- 
peror, and  withdrew  into  Bitbyaia,  to  be  very 
■hortiy  rcQilled. 

(B)  The  4th  general -held  it»  firat  session, 
October  8,  i.D.  451,  in  the  chureh  of  SI. 
Kapbemii  —  for  *he  architectural  arrangements 
of  which  Me  Exagriui  (ii.  3)— having  been  con- 
Tened  by  the  emperor  Marcian  ahortiy  after  his 
elevation.  In  his  circnlar  to  the  bishopa  (Uansi, 
vi.  551-4),  he  bids  them  come  to  Kicaes— the 
place  chosen  by  him  originally— to  settle  "some 
queations  tbat  he  lays  had  arisen  apparently 
raspectiog  theorthodoi  fnith.  and  been  also  ahuwn 
him  in  a  letter  from  the  archbishop  of  Rome." 
But  in  reality  St.  Lea  had  urged  a  very  different 
courM.  In  hia  last  epistle  to  the  late  emperor 
he  had  indeed  petitioned  that  a  conucll  might  be 
held  in  Italy,  ahould  B  council  be  required  at  all 
(>A.  8S-5):  and  when  Marcinn  applied  lo  him 
"  to  authorise  "  the  coancil  abont  to  be  held  (i«. 
93-t),  hiB  reply  was  that  he  wonl^  rather  it 
were  poatponed  till  the  times  were  more  favour- 
able (ih.  114-5).      It  waa  only  when  he  fonod 

representativea  thither  (ii.  126-9),  and  then  on 
the  Bolemn  understanding  that  there  should  be 
no  resettlement  attempted  of  the  Nicene  faith. 
Even  ao,  he  reminds  the  empress  (il>.  13S-9)  (hat 
his  demand  had  been  for  a  council  in  Italy ;  and 
Ulla  the  council  eipreaily  that  his  represeuta- 
tivet  are  lo  preside  there,  custom  forhlddiDg  big 
own  presence  {ib.  131-5).  His  repreaeotativei, 
on  their  part,  warn  the  emperor  that  onlesa  he 
is  present  in  person  they  cannot  attend  (t&.  557— 
8).  Hence,  to  faciliUU  this  arrangement,  the 
council  is  transferred  to  Chalcedon.  Bishops  to 
the  number  of  360  attended,  in  some  cases  by 
deputy,  the  1st  action,  and  19  at  the  highest  lay 
dignitaries  represented  the  emperor.  Usually 
6»0  bishop!  are  said  (o  have  been  at  the  council 
sooner  or  later  (Sever,  ii.  1H7).  It  might  hare 
been  supposed  this  total  had  been  gained  origi- 
nally by  placing  the  6  before,  instead  of  after, 
the  3 :  still  there  are  470  episcopal  subscriptions 
to  the  Stb  action,  and  members  of  the  lonncil 
themselves  spoke  of  it  as  one  of  600  bishops 
(Uausi,  vii.  57,  and  the  note). 

Ai  to  their  placei  in  church,  the  lay  dignilariea 
~  upied  the  centre,  in  front  of  the  altar-screen ; 
1  one  of  tiie  most  remarkable  traits  of  this 
incil  ia  their  control  of  its  proceedings  alt 
ough.  On  their  left  were  the  legates  from 
Tie,  and  neit  to  them  Anatoliua  of  Constan- 
ople,  Maiimus  of  Antioch,  Thalaaeiua  of  Caesa- 
.  Stephen  ofEpheina,  and  other  Easterns.  On 
ir  right  were  Dioscorus  of  Alexandria,  Juvaoal 
.lernsalem,  with  the  bishops  of  Egypt,  Illyria, 
1  Palestine  generally.  On  the  motion  of 
ich.-uiuns,  the  first  legate,  Dioscorus  was 
ercd  by  the  magistrates  to  quit  the  seat  occu- 
i  by  him  in  the  council,  and  to  take  his  place 
the  midat  where  the  accused  sat.  The  charges 
!ged  ogainat  him  by  the  legates  were  that  he 
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had  held  a  coancil  and  aat  as  judge,  without 
pennisrion  of  the  apostolic  Kt  Eiisebios  of 
Dorylaeum,  sitting  in  the  midst  as  bis  accnstr. 

upon  Flavian  and  himself  at  the  countil  of 
Ephesua  (see  the  art.  on  this)  two  yean  before. 
Uioscoma  begged  its  acts  might  be  read.  This 
waa  done:  but  meanwhile  Theodoret,  bishop  of 
Cyrus,  who  hod  been  deposed  there,  having  since 
been  restored  by  St,  Leo,  and  invited  to  this 
conncil  by  the  emperor,  entered  and  took  hia 
seat,  amidst  vehement  protests  from  the  bishops 
on  the  right.  After  the  acta  of  the  "Robben' 
Meeting"  bad  been  read,  which  included  Ihoie 
of  the  two  synods  of  Constantinople  preceding  it, 
all  agreed  that  IKoscorus,  Juvenal,  Thalassius, 
and  three  more,  who  hod  been  most  forward  in 
deposing  Eusebius  and  Flavian,  deserved  to  be 
Jeposed  themselves.  The  rest  might  be  par- 
doned, aa   having  acted   in  ignorance  or  under 

Action  or  session  2  followed,  October  10. 
The  judges  or  lay  dignitariea  propoaing  that  the 
^ilb  should  be  set  forth  in  its  integrity, 
tbe  bishops  replied  that  they  were  limited  Iclht 
creed  of  Nicaea.  coniirmed  at  Ephesus,  and  io- 
terpreted  by  Ihe  letters  of  SS.  Cyril  and  Leo 
more  particularly.  On  this  it  was  recited  by 
command  of  the  judges,  from  a  book  by  Ento- 
of   Nict 


idhesi 


tely    after. 


by  order  of  the  same  Judges,  AeliDS 

of  Constantinople,  recited  from  a  book  what 
purported  to  be  Ihe  creed  of  the  150  fathen, 
that  is,  of  the  2nd  general  council,  on  wtich 
some  remarlis  have  been  mode  elsewhere. 
[Cose.  Const,  and  Antioch.]  But  the  abrupt- 
ness of  its  introduction  here  merits  atlention, 
especially  when  viewed  in  connection  with  a 
abort  scene  in  the  1st  action  (Manai,  vl  63I-:>). 
Diogenes,  bishop  of  Cyiicus,  there  remarked  tkit 
Eotyches  hod  dealt  fraudulently  in  profeuing 
hia  faith  in  the  words  of  the  creed  of  Nicsea,  » 
it  stood  originally  ;  for  it  had  reoeived  addition) 
from  the  holy  fathers  since  then,  owing  lo  the 
false  teaching  of  Apollinarius,  Valentinus,  Msce- 

"from  heaven"  after  " descended,"  and  "by  lh( 
Holy  Ghost  of  the  Virgin  Mary"  after  "iii- 
carnate."  This  is  the  first  clear  reference  In  th< 
new  clauses  of  the  Conslanlinopolitan  cr«d  in 

observed  that  even  the  creed  of  Nicaea,  qnalal 
in  the  definition,  contains  them.  But  Diogenes 
had  hardly  finished  his  sentence,  when  Ibe 
Egyptian  bichopa  eieloimed,  "nobody  will  hear 
of  any  additions  or  labtractions  either :  let  whit 
passed  at  Micaen  stand  as  it  ia."  Dioscoms  hail 
urged  this  all  along.  Thus  advantage  wai 
promptly  taken  of  his  condemnation  to  promuU 


irring  in  it  by  Diogenes  is  such  as  to  ccnneci 
t  once  with  those  synods  of  Antioch  sod 
K.  at  which  the  error*  of  Apollinarius  sod 
edoniua  were  condemned.  ll»  recital  wai 
>wed  by  the  same  shouts  of  adhesion  fa  the 
r  form,  which  is  the  more  remarkable  as.  up 
■  3  had   been   


!  and  at  the  : . 

n,  on  the  ureed'pf  Sia 


earsed   i 

1,  confirmed  at 
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Ephesns,  without  the  slightest  reference  to  anj- 
thiag  that  had  ever  pabsed  at  Constantioople. 
Ader  this,  the  two  letters  of  St.  Cyril  were  read 
that  had  been  heard  already  from  the  acts  of  the 
cooucil  under  Flavian,  and  then  the  letter  of  St. 
Leo  to  Flavian — the  reading  of  which  had  been 
prevented  at  the  "Robbers'  Meeting" — in  a 
Greek  translation.  Three  passages  in  it  were 
called  in  question  by  the  bishops  of  lllyria  and 
Palestine;  but  Aetius  and  Theodoret  producing 
similar  expressions  from  St.  Cyril,  they  were 
accepted.  Five  days  were  allowed  for  further 
deliberation. 

At  the  3rd  action,  however,  October  13, 
two  days  in  advance  from  which  the  lay  dig- 
nitaries were  absent,  Eusebius  of  Dorylaeum 
having  brought  another  indictment  against  Dios- 
corns,  fresh  charges  were  produced  against  him 
also  by  two  deacons  and  one  layman  of  his  own 
charch^  and  he  not  appearing  to  meet  them, 
after  having  been  twice  summoned,  was  formally 
deposed — ^the  Roman  legates,  by  general  consent, 
delivering  their  judgment  first,  and  the  I'est  in 
order  assenting  to  it — but  the  sentence  of  his 
depcmtion  was  framed  on  the  model  of  that  of 
Nestorins.  Letters  were  written  to  the  emperor 
and  empress  and  to  his  own  clergy,  acquainting 
tbem  with  it. 

Action  4  followed,  October  17,  or  rather  15 
(see  Mansi,  vii.  83),  when  the  judges  appeared 
izue  to  their  engagement.  By  their  order 
minutes  of  the  1st  and  2nd  actions  were  read 
out,  to  the  marked  exclusion  of  what  had  passed 
St  the  3rd.  They  then  called  upon  the  bishops 
to  declare  what  had  been  decided  by  them  re- 
spe^tting  the  faith.  The  legates  replied  by  pro- 
nouncing the  faith  of  Nicaea,  Constantinople,  and 
Ephesns  to  have  been  embraced  by  the  council 
and  expounded  faith fnlly  by  St.  Leo  in  his  epistle 
to  Flavian.  To  this,  all  present  assented;  and 
Juvenal,  Thalassius,  Eusebius,  Hasil,  and  Eusta- 
thius,  the  fixe  bishops  who  had,  in  the  1st  action, 
been  classed  with  Dioscorus,  were  permitted  to 
sit  in  the  council  on  subscribing  to  it.  Con- 
sideration of  a  petition  from  13  Egyptian  bishops 
who  objected  to  do  so  was  adjourned  till  they 
had  elected  a  new  archbishop.  Eighteen  priests 
and  archimandrites  who  had  petitioned  the  em- 
peror ;were  next  heard.  Among  them  was  Bar- 
sumas  the  Syrian,  accused  of  having  miirdered 
Flavian.  The  burden  of  their  petition  was  that 
Dioscorus  should  be  restored.  The  4th  and  5th 
canons  of  Antioch  were  quoted  from  a  book — ^in 
it  numbered  as  canons  83  and  4 — against  them, 
and  they  were  allowed  30  days  for  consideration 
whether  to  submit  to  the  council  or  be  deposed. 
Lastly,  Photius  of  Tyre  was  heard  in  behalf  of 
the  rights  of  his  church  against  Eustathius  of 
Berytus,  whose  city  had  been  created  a  metro- 
polis by  the  late  emperor.  The  council  ruled, 
and  the  judges  concurred,  that  the  question  be- 
tween them  should  be  settled  according  to  the 
canons,  and  not  prejudiced  by  any  pragmatical 
constitutions  of  the  empire. 

On  the  5th  action,  commencing  October  22, 
the  judges  called  on  the  bishops  to  produce  what 
had  been  de6ned  by  them  on  the  faith.  When 
read  it  gave  offence  to  the  legates  and  some  few 
Easterns,  as  not  including  the  letter  of  St.  Leo. 
The  former  threatened  to  leave,  and  were  told 
they  might;  but  on  reference  to  the  emperor, 
he  said  a  synod  should  be  held  in  the  West,  if 
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they  could  not  agree.  A  committee  was  there- 
fore formed  of  the  princi{)al  bishops,  and  at 
length  the  definition  appeared  with  the  creeds 
of  Nicaea  and  Constantinople  following  in  suc- 
cession, but  authorised  equally,  in  the  first  part 
of  it ;  and  in  the  second,  the  synodical  letters  of 
St.  Cyril  to  Nestorius  and  to  the  Easterns,  and 
the  letter  of  St.  Leo  to  Flavian,  as  their  received 
exponents  on  the  mystery  of  the  Incarnation. 
On  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  those  creeds,  it 
was  particularly  said,  required  no  further  expla- 
nation ;  nor  was  any  other  faith  to  be  taught,  or 
creed  proposed  for  acceptance,  to  converts  from 
what  heresy  soever,  under  pain  of  deposition  in 
the  case  of  the  clergy  and  excommunication  in 
that  of  the  laity. 

At  the  5th  action,  October  25,  all  subscribed 
to  this  definition — ^the  Roman  legates  attesting 
merely  that  they  subscribed,  the  rest  that  they 
defined  as  well.  This  was  done  in  the  presence 
of  the  emperor  Marcian,  the  empress  Pulcheria, 
and  a  splendid  suite ;  the  emperor  telling  them 
in  a  short  address  that  he  had  come  thither,  like 
Constantine,  to  confirm  what  they  had  done,  not 
to  display  his  power.  After  which,  he  approved 
of  their  definition,  and  announced  his  intention  of 
punishing  all  who  contravened  it,  according 
to  their  station.  At  his  instance  three  rules 
were  made ;  one  for  making  monks  more  depen- 
dent upon  bishops,  and  two  more  forbidding  the 
clergy  to  undertake  secular  posts,  or  migrate 
from  the  church  to  which  they  belonged.  And 
here  the  council^  doctrinally  speaking,  ends. 

The  other  actions,  to  the  14th  inclusively,  re- 
lated to  matters  between  one  bishop  and  another, 
and  occupied  the  rest  of  October.  At  action  7 
sanction  was  given  to  a  territorial  arrangement 
between  the  bishops  of  Antioch  and  Jerusalem, 
by  which  the  former  was  in  future  to  have 
jurisdiction  over  the  two  provinoss  of  Phoenicia 
and  that  of  Arabia — ^the  latter  over  the  three 
called  Palestine.  At  the  8th  action  Theodoret,  who 
had  already  subscribed  to  the  definition  with  the 
rest,  was  called  upon  to  anathematise  Nestorius, 
which  he  did,  including  Entyches,  and  three 
more  bishops  similarly  called  upon  did  the  same. 
The  9th  and  10th  actions  passed  in  enquiring  into 
what  had  been  decided  at  the  synods  of  Tyre  and 
Berytus  respecting  Ibas,  bishop  of  Edessa,  three 
years  before.  Their  acts  having  been  rehearsed, 
and  the  sentence  passed  upon  him  at  the  ^*  Rob- 
bers' Meeting"  summarily  cancelled,  he  was 
declared  orthodox  on  anathematising  Nestorius 
and  Eutyches,  and  restored  to  his  see.  Yet,  in- 
consistently enough,  in  another  case,  that  of 
DomDUs  of  Antioch,  the  judgment  of  the  "Rob- 
bers' Meeting "  was  allowed  to  stand,  his  suc- 
cessor, Maximus,  having  been  consecrated  by 
Anatolius  of  Constantinople,  recognised  by  St. 
Leo,  and  received  at  this  council.  Domnus, 
whose  piety  was  admitted  by  all,  was  adjudged 
a  pension  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  see  in  which 
he  had  been  uncanonically  superseded.  The 
Greek  account  of  this  proceeding  indeed  has 
been  lost,  but  two  of  the  Latin  versions  contain- 
ing it  purport  to  have  been  made  from  the  Greek 
(Mansi,  vii.  177-8,  269-72,  and  771-4).  Actions 
11  and  12  were  taken  up  in  hearing  a  con- 
tention between  Biissianus  and  Stephen  for  the 
see  of  Ephesus,  as  bishop  of  which,  Stephen  had 
hitherto  sat  and  voted  at  this  council.  Neither 
had  been  canonically  ordained  in  the  judgment 
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of  th«  council,  >a  thsl  a  freih  slection  hflJ  to  be 
made,  but  both  were  allowed  their  rank  aod 
ordered  a  pentioa  of  2U0  anrei  reBpectirely  out 
of  tbe  revenuei  of  thst  see.  Id  tbe  former  of 
thesa  actions.  Die  I6th  ood  ITtb  cnnons  of 
Antiucb  were  read  out  of  a  booli  by  Lcontiiu, 
bishop  of  Magaesin,  numbered  ss  95lh  nnd  96Ih, 
-t  the  131h  action 


[he 


ie  bishop 


I  of  his 
ofNica 
on  both  s 


rch  had  been 
Imperial  con 


the  judges  thein»lTes,  had  nothing  a[  all  to  do 
with  the  rights  of  bishopa :  and  the  4th  Niceoe 
canoQ  which  Kuuomius  read  ont  ofa  book  as  the 
<jth,  settled  the  queation  in  his  favonr.  The  io- 
sertioD  of  a  salvo  to  the  tee  of  Constantinople, 
propoeed  b;  its  archdeacon,  was  negatived  by 
the  judges,  who  caid  that  its  rights  of  ordaioiDg 
in  the  provinces  would  be  declared  in  their 
proper  order.  At  the  t4th  action,  Athanasius 
and  SabinianuB,  who  had  each  tat  and  subscribed 
aa  bishop  of  Perrhe,  submitted  their  respective 
claims— the  former  adducing  two  letters  in  his 
favour  from  SS,  Cjril  and  Proelus,  the  latter  the 
acts  of  the  synod  of  Antiocb  under  Domnust  de- 
posing  his  rival,  and  Ihe  fact  of  the  "  Robbers' 
Meeting"  having  restored  him.  For  the 
judgment  of  tbe  council,  see  C(ncU.  Ilicrap. 
A.D.  445. 
What 
dale  or  preface,  would  see 
simakiog.  a  mere  continuation  of  the  lOth 
b]f  the  hierarchy  for  framing  canoDS  after  the 
judges  had  retired.  This  would  follow  from  what 
Is  said  to  have  passed  in  the  Itith  action.  October 
28— at  least,  if  this  date  ■■  correct.  There  the 
legates  complained  to  the  judges  of  what  had 
been  done  yr^srdny,  after  the  latter  had  retired, 
and  subsequently  to  their  own  withdrawal  also. 
Now,  October  27  had  been  the  day  of  the  10th 
action,  and  tbe  tltb  action  was  not  tilt  October 
29.  Consequeutly  there  waa  just  the  inlerrnl 
required  for  them  to  have  complained  on  October 
2B,  and  had  the  cacou  to  which  they  objected 
i-ead  out  publicly.  Thus,  when  Ibas  had  been 
acquitted,  the  judges  withdrew,  and  the  bishops, 
probably  not  eipecting  any  more  business,  re- 
mained to  make  canons.  Twenty-seven  in  all, 
''recommended  by  the 


of  the 


;   Latin 


n  up,ai 


)  by  all,  not  eicepling  the  li 
(Mansi,  vii.  400-8).  After  the  legates  had  re- 
tired,  the  Eastern  bishops  again  leionined,  and 
agreed  lo  three  moi-e,  making  a  total  of  30;  bnt 
to  the  last  three  the  legates  had  not  been  parties, 
and  eqnally  declined  subscribing  the  day  after 
CMausi,  A.  423-54).  Ae  Eeveridge  remarlis, 
they  aro  omitted  as  well  by  John  Scholaelicua 
as  by  Dionysios  Eiiguus  (ii.  124),  nor  have  they 
ever  been  received  in  the  West. 

Only  the  2Sth,  however,  demands  any  notice. 
Those  who  were  most  interested  in  it  said  in  their 
defence  that  they  had  asked  the  legates  to  take 
part  in  framing  It,  and  they  had  replied  that 
they  were  without  instructions.  The  judges,  on 
the  other  band,  had  bade  them  refer  It  to  the 
council.  And  doubtless  it  was  ai  much  a  ques- 
tion liir  the  council  as  those  which  had  been 
settled  in  the  Tlh  and  l^-tth  actioos.  In  one 
KDbt  it  Dicrely  renewed  the  3rd  canon  of  Con- 
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stantinople,  A.».  381,  conferring  honorary  pi(- 
cedcnce  (w(«o-fl*rct,  thronghout— -erroneonslj  nm- 
dered  by  the  Latins  in  each  case  "primilnm") 
"    ■  ily  neit  after  Rem*, 


n  additi 


IB  had  tl 
e  tbe 


city  the  right  of  ordaining  metropolitans  ia  Ibt 
dioceses  of  Asia,  Pontus,  and  Thrace,  still  Ibii 
was  afteraardi  proved  lo  have  been  dOM  ullh 
the  full  consent  of  the  bishop  of  those  diocexs. 
And  BO  we  are  brought  to  what  really  passel  si 
the  16th  action,  opening  abruptly  withatjieecbof 
the  legate  Lucentiui  (Mansi,  vii.  441),  >s  n^purtoi 
in  the  Greek  versian.  Here  both  sides  nFre 
called  upon  by  the  judges  to  produce  the  caeoJis 
on  which  they  relied ;  and  the  legates,  in  quoiie; 
the  6th  of  Nicaea,  substituted  for  Ihe  lir>l  clinie 
of  it,  "Quod  ecclesia  Romana  aemper  baboit 
primatum."  No  proteat  was  actually  made  lo 
these  words,  but  it  was  cited  in  its  geonine  fotn 
afterwards  by  the  Constant inopolitan  archdeacoo. 


r  I>oryl 


Itifiwl  tt 


the  Popi 

it  {ib.  449).  The  judges  at  last  having  JehversI 
their  opinion  that  the  primacy  before  all,  ind 
chiefest  honour,  according  to  the  canons,  should 
be  preserved  to  (he  archbishop  of  elder  Rome,  but 
that  the  archbishop  of  Constantinople  onght  lo 
have  the  honour  and  power  assigned  him  in  Ihis 
canon,  it  was  accepted  bv  all  present,  in  spile  "f 
Ihe  legates,  who  bad  previouslv  desired  lo  hote 
their  protest  recorded  against  what  bad  betn 
passed  in  their  absence,  for  this  2nd  ipeKli  of 
Lucentius  clearly  followed  the  reading  ont  of  iht 
canon,  October  ^8.  Afterwards  it  was  denonnrd 
in  a  series  of  epistles  by  St.  Leo.  who  nererthr- 

seems  ever  to  have  objected  lo  the  9th  and  I'lb 
canons  of  this  council,  nuthorisiog  appeals  lo  (he 
see  of  Constantinople  far  more  fully  than  tbi 
Sardican  canons  ever  had  to  Rome  (Bever.  ii. 
115-6).  7et  these  form  part  of  the  27  subscribed 
to  by  all,  iDclnding  Ihe  legates,  and  received  in 
the  West.  No  others  among  Ihem,  save  the  lint, 
are  worth  noticing;  but  these,  perhaps,  hut 
never  been  sufficiently  natlced.  Br  the  Arsi  it 
is  decreed  that  "tbe  canons  of  Ihe  Holy  FitheiN 
made  in  every  synod  to  this  present  time,  be  in 
full  force"— in  other  words,  the  ccllertion  •>! 
canons  published  by  Beveridge,  Justellus,  loJ 
others,  as  the  "  code  of  the  universal  Church."  i> 
ordered  to  become  law  (Bever.  ii.  lOS;  Cave, 
ma.  Lit.  i.  4S6-T).  It  only  remain!  lo  obMrre 
that  Evagrins  attributes  no  more  than  14  scliou 
to  this  council  (ii.  li\  and  seems  to  ssy  Ikst 
most  of  the  canons  were  framed  at  (he  7th. 
Other  accounti,  that  of  Uberitus.  for  inslsoce 
(Brev.  i.  13),  vary  from  his.  Before  sepnralios. 
the  bishops  addressed  the  emperor  in  viDdicstioa 
of  their  definition,  nnd  the  Pope  in  vindicalioi 
of  their  28tb  canon  (Mansi,  vii.  455-74  and  ri. 
147-61),  telling  St.  Leo  that  he  had  InlerpTttal 
the  bith  of  Peter  to  them  In   his  epistle,  snd 

Presided  over  their  deliberations  in  the  person  °f 
is  legates,  as  the  bead  over  the  members.  The 
Pope  was  deaf  to  all  argument  on  the  subject  ol 
the  canon,  while  selling  his  seal  to  I  heir  definition. 
In  one  of  his  letters  to  Aoatolius  (MaDFJ,  vi.  2l>.!} 
he  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  3rd  cuinn  of 
Constantinople  bad  never  been  notilied  to  Iht 
npoatolic  see,  though  Eusebius  of  Dorylneum  hal 
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r««ired    it    himKlf.     In  the  same  Bpirit   it  is, 

crwd  of  the  150  fstheri;  in  olhfr  words,  that  of 
CoBslantinople,  hj  name,  though  he  must  have 
lerei^ed  it  with  th«  delinition  of  this  council ; 
nnd  iudeeil  h<  said  of  it  latterlj',  "tnm  plenii 
Mqiic  perfectis  deGnitionibui  cuncti  liniiata  cuLt, 
at  nihil  ei  rtgulae  quae  ei  dlrinl  iaapiratioDe 
prolata  est,  aut  addi  pouit  out  minui"  (£p.  ad 
irtB.   /mp,.   MflOii,   vi.  308).      Such,  however, 

one  time  thonght  not  to  have  approved  of  the 


Ldici 


ordering  ill  penoas  to  submit  to  the  council, 
ind  forbidding  nil  further  discussion  of  the 
p»iDU  Mttled  by  it.  The  law  of  the  late  em- 
peror, contirming  the  acts  of  the  "Rohhen' 
Meeting,"  waj  repealed  ;  Eutjches  deprived  of 
the  title  of  prieat;  And  IMoacotus  eiiled  to 
1  Paphlagonii.      Great  opposition  was 

Tertne;e*s  made  to  it«  reception  bj  their  ad- 

inra.  in  Egypt  especial  1  J, 


Guign 


colled 


mperor 


addmsed  for  the  i 
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CHALICK  (Latin,  calix  ;  Greek,  raripior, 
tvTf\Kor;  Krencb,  calioe;  Italian,  calict;  Oer- 
nua,  Kelch;  Angta-SaioD,  cojic.)  The  cup  in 
vhith  the  wine  is  couaeciated  at  the  celebrstioD 
uf  the  Holy  Communion,  and  fioni  which  the 
cnmmunicants  drinii.  Chalices  haie  beendiiided 
into  teTcral  Classen,  of  which  tlie  more  important 
are-— offertorial.  in  which  the  wins  brought  hy 
the 


la  which   t 


xaled;  and  n 


Vessels  of  this  description  being  indispensably 
required  for  the  celebration  of  the  most  impor- 
uot  of  the  riles  of  the  ChristiBo  religion  it  is 
obvious  that  from  the  very  curliest  period  some 
such  must  have  been  in  use,  hut  it  does  not 
seem  possible  to  determine  how  soon  they  began 
to  be  diMinguiahed  by  form,  material,  or  orua- 
meat  from  the  cnps  uwd  in  ordinnry  life.  Per- 
haps the  earliest  nolice  which  we  hare  of  any 
mark  by  which  a  cup  used  for  eacharistic  pur- 
pose* wai  distinguished  from  tbose  in  ordinary 
use,  is  the  passage  in  Tertullian  (fa  Pudicit.  c, 
10):  "Si  forte  patrocinabitar  pastor,  quem  in 
i^lice  depingis,   proititutorem  et  ipaum  Chris- 


X  asylum  poit  en 


.t  that 


early  period  when  Ibe  adminvit ration  of  the 
Euchiriit  was  connected  both  as  reganis  tiioe 
aud  locality  with  the  feasts  of  charity  (agapat) 
the  distiDction  between  the  vessels  used  for 
each  purpose  was  less  strongly  drawn  than 
afterwards  came  to  be  the  rase,  and  that  in 
the  earliest 


n  of  e 


a  belwe 


the   e 

cbaristic   Gup 

nd 

hat  of 

the  domestic 

table. 

The 

eventually  eicl 

adoptio 

n  of  (he  wor^ 

"dix 

•■  u  signifying 
\rt.  IHT. 

the 

euchari. 

tic  cup,  may 

perhaps  be  deemed  to  imply  that  the  form  of 
cup  most  generally  employed  in  the  celebration 
of  the  Communion,  was  thai  specilically  called 
"  calii."  This  word  is  held  niunlly  to  denote  a 
cap  with  a  somewhat  shallow  bowl,  two  handles 
and  a  foot.  Vases  of  various  forms  ai-e  often 
depicted  on  the  walla  or  vaults  of  the  cotacnmbs, 
but  it  is  generally  uncertain  how  far  these  are 
merely  ornaments,  and  it  would  not  appear  that 
in  any  one  instance  a  representation  of  what  can 
with  certainty  be  assumed  to  be  a  eucharistic 
chalice  has  been  observed  among  these  paintings. 
It  would  at  lirst  sight  appear  eilremely  probable 
that  among  these  numerous  represenUtions  of 
vases,  some  at  least  should  be  mtf  nded  to  repre- 
sent that  which  was  above  all  precious  to  thoES 
for  whom  these  decorations  were  executed,  but 
thepaintings  of  (be  earlier  period  are  with  hardly 
an  exception  allegorical  or  symbolical,  scarcely 
ever  in  a  primary  sense  historical,  and  never 
liturgical,  unless  the  allusions  to  the  sacraments 
convej'ed  by  figures  of  lishei,  boskela  of  bread, 
and  the  like  deserve  to  be  so  otlled. 


,  Boldetti  iOatr- 

'dei  SS.  .VarUn)  among 
others,  that  the  glass  vessels  decorated  with 
gold  leaf,  the  bottoms  of  which  have  been  found 
in  considerable  numben  in  the  catacombs  at- 
tached to  the  plaster  by  which  the  tiles  closing 
the  loculi  were  filed,  were,  if  not  nctunlly  cha- 
lices, at  least  drinking-vessels  in  which  the  com- 


this  opinion  does  not  rest  on  any  secure  founda- 
tion. It  has  also  been  thought  that  the  figures 
of  vuei  so  often  found  incised  on  enily  Christian 


TboBgh  thii  maj  possiblj' 


:  hnte  an;  positive  knon'- 

wdU  one  of  Oiett  ntea  a* 

on  tb<  sarcaphBgui  in  the 
lUI  attached  to  the  chuich 
1,  which  is  supposed  lo  hatt 
>  of  Ataulphns  king  of  the 
orofhiiwifePlwddU. 
*  still  eiisting  is  probably 
atea  at  Gonrdon  in  Frsnce, 


the  Bibliothiqae  Imp^riiile 
uented  iotha  annexed  wood- 
■nameDled  with  thia  slicet 
were  found  104  gold  coini 
:ist,  2&ofwhichDrJiutinJ. 
fresh  and  nDVOTD  condition 

the  6th  centary. 
dnte  were  the  splendid  cha- 
basilica  of  Uonxa,  no  longer 
which  representations,  evi- 


ls painting  repreienta  the 
lilies  of  the  contents  of  its 
place  in  1345.  These  cha- 
in the  acaHnpanriDg  wood- 
old  net  with  jewels;  their 
itated  at  from  105  to  170 
u  ground  to  believe,  were 
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in  the  possession  of  the  church  of  HeDU  befbn 
the  jenr  600,  anJ  mnj  indeed  wili  gtesl  probs- 
bilit;  be  sapposed  1«  be  of  eren  greater  a^,  A 
rode  seulptnre  over  the  west  doorwaj  of  tlisl 
church,  tKlieved  to  date  from  circa  a.D.  6ihi, 
represents  several  chalices  of  varions  liir^  Mint 
with  and  some  withont  hand  lea. 

Chalices  of  glass  of  very  similar  form  are  mtl 
with,  and  may  with  mnch  probalntity  be  sllh- 
boted  to  the  6th  or  7lh  centuries ;  two  tumplu 
are  in  the  Biitish  Mum^um ;  these  art  of  bint 
glass  and  somewhat  roughly  made.  As,  howerer, 
these  bear  neither  inscriptions  nor  any  Christisa 
lyrobol,  it  cannot  be  affirmed  w 


ental  c 


,i  (/-i.. 


Ervdiiioru  Storico-  EctUaiiui.^  i,  .  . 
chalice  of  bine  glass  as  being  preurrtd  in  the 
church  of  the  Isola  S.  Gtnlio  in  the  lake  of  Orti 
in  Lombardy,  as  a  relic  of  the  saint  who  lived  ii 
the  5th  century;  this,  he  says,  was  without  a 
foot.     U  is  not  uowto  be  found  there. 

In  thentcristy  of  thechorchof  Sta.  Anaslstia 
at  Rome  a  chalice  is  preserved  as  a  relic,  as  ii  ii 
said  to  hare  been  used  by  SL  Jerome ;  the  bosi 
is  of  white  opaque  glass  with  soma  ornament  la 
relief,  the  foot  is  of  metal. 

A  chalice  is  prcMrved  (?  at  Uaestrlcht),  which 
ii  believed  to  hare  belonged  to  St.  Lamben. 
bishop  of  th<it  city  (ob.  70M) ;  it  is  of  metal 
(7  silver)  gilt,  the  bowl  heDiispherical,  the  foot 
a  frustum  of  a  cone;  the  whole  without  onia- 
ment. 

A  chalice  of  exactly  the  same  Ibrm  is  to  be 
seen  in  an  illumination  in  the  very  aadeot 
gospels  piesarved  in  the  library  of  Cotthis  Qiriiti 
College  at  Cambridge,  and  known  as  St.  An- 
gnaUne'i. 
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fiimple  of  I  pildfn  ehilit*  (Me  wnolcnt),  whirh 
smisnt  InTmlori™  niMrterl  to  have  t«en  the 
■ork  of  SI.  Eligitu  (or  tJoi),  SDil  thtrefure  to 
rinle  IVdid  lh«  first  half  of  tbs  7tli  centurt-. 
FirtnnntclT  an  ^Difrnfitig  of  it  hot  b«ea  prt- 
^ntA  in  the  Paaoplia  Sacerdolalit  of  Du  SRUBaay, 
anil  the  ch»rac(«r  of  Iho  wort  mrrcapoodi  with 
the  illfged  dnte.'  It  i>  obviously  an  initaoce  of 
innsition  from  earlier  lo  later  forma,  though 
somewbiit  nceptioDal  from  the  ereat  depth  of 
the  bowl.  It  was  about  n  font  high  and  ueirU 
tea  inches  in  diameter,  anil  held  about  the  hnlf 
of  a  French  litre. 
A  (jn^tar  eieeptioo  Jo  point  of  form  wai  thi 

<'iithbf rt.  when  his  relira  were  eiHoiineLl  in  thi 
I'tarlKM;  this  is  described  ai  of  small  lize  am 
in  its  lower  part  of  gold  and  of  the  figure  of  i 
lion.tbe  bowl  which  was  attached  to  the  back  of 
tile  lion  being  cut  from  an  oni^x  {Act,  ^ 
/«-■/(.  2  Mart,).     It  may  be  jurmiaed  that 


miiostCT  in  Upper  Austria;  this  cbalice  ii  (tuVf* 
woodcut)  of  bronie  ornamented  with  niello  and 
iBrrustitiooi  of  siWer.  Ai  (be  inscription  shows 
Ihit  it  was  the  gift  of  Tawilo,  dnko  of  Bavaria, 
it  is  probablj  earlier  than  *.T>.  788,  the  year 
•rhen  that  princ«  vat  deposed  by  Charles  the 
tJrrat. 

')ne  of  the  baa-r*tiefi  of  the  Rltar  of  S.  Am- 
hrogia  at  Milan  (finished  in  835)  gives  a  good 
-lample  of  the  form  of  a  chalice  in  the  beginning 
•>!  the  9tb  century.     It  has  a  bowl,  foot,  and 

So  much  may  be  gathered  from  still  eiislini; 
•iamples.  or  representations  of  them  ;  much  mny 
also  be  collected,  «pednllj  as  regards  the  size 
and  weight  of  chalices  and  the  malerinls  of  which 
they  were   composed,    from   the  nollcea   to  be 


IS  been  i 


d  that 


for  thix  asser- 
tion there  is  no  earlv  authoritv  ;  St,  Bonifiice  in- 
deeii  is  reported  in  the  18tb  ca'non  of  the  Council 
of  Tribnr  to  have  said  Ihaf  once  golden  priest* 
nsed  wooden  chalices,  and  I'lalina  (l>i  Vil.  I'ont.) 
asEerb  thnt  Pope  Zephyrinus  (A.D.  197-217) 
ordered  that  the  wine  should  be  eonteiraled  not 
as  heretofore  in  a  wooden  but  in  a  glnst  ressel. 
The  Liber  Pontificalia  in  the  life  of  Zephyrinus, 
howeTBr,  merely  says  Ihnt  he  ordered  patens  of 
glsM  to  be  carried  before  tbe  priests  when  mass 
wan  to  be  celebrated  by  the  bishop.  Glnu  wnt 
no  doubt  in  use  from  a  tery  eariy  date;  St. 
Jerome  (.trf  Riviic,  JWm.  Ep.  4)  writes  of  Kin- 
periua,  hiabop  of  Touloure,  as  bearini;  the  Lord's 
blood  in  a  vAsel  of  glass,  and  St.  Gregory 
{Dialog,  lib.  i.  c.  7)  says  that  St.  Donatua,  bishop 
of  AreMo,  repired  by  prayer  a  chalice  of  glass 
broken  by  the  heathens.  The  use  of  wood  for 
chalices  was  prohibited  by  leveral  provindal 
council*  in  the  8th  and  9th  centuries  (Cone. 
TrSmr.  can,  18),  of  horn  b»  thnt  of  Ceal- 
chvthe  (Cone.  Gifcuf.  can.  10),  and  Pope  Ijb 
IV.  (8+7-85,'))  in  his  homjlv.  He  Cura  Pat- 
lorali,  lays  down  the  rule  that  no  one  shoula 
celebrate  mass  in  a  chalice  of  wood,  lead,  or 
glaas.  Glass,  however,  continued  to  be  occa- 
sionnlly  used  lo  ■  much  later  date.  Martene  (De 
Anilq.  Kfcl.  Sit.  t.  iv.  p.  78)  shows  from  the 
life  of  St.  Winocus  that  in  the  lOlh  centnrr  the 
monki  of  the  convent  in  Flanders  founded  by 
him  still  used  chalices  of  glasa.  Pewter  wai 
alao  in  u&e,  atid  it  would  ficem  was  considered  aa 


of  his  church  were  at  first  of  wood,  then  of  glass, 
and  that  at  last  he  ascended  to  pewter  (see  his 
Life,  by  Ario.  c,  14,  in  Mabillon's  Act.  SS,  ord. 
S,  Bmidicti^  Siiec,  iv). 

A  chalice  of  glaas  mounted  in  gold  is  men- 
tioned in  the  will  of  Count  Everhard,  A.D.  837 
(Miraeus,  Op.  Dip.  t.  i.  p.  19).  A  chalice  of  Ivory 
and  one  of  cocoa-nul  (?)  (de  n 


nther 


ing-cups,  n 


sacramental  chalices. 

The  use  of  broose  appears  to  have  been  eieep- 
lional  and  perhain  peculiar  to  the  Irish  monks. 
St.  Gall  (MabiUon'i  AH.  tiS.  ord.  S.  lien.  Saec.  2, 
p,  241),  we  are  told,  refused  lo  use  silver  vesseli 
for  the  altar,  saying  that  St.  (^lumhanus  was 
Bccnslome^l  (o  ofler  the  sacrifice  in  vessels  of 
bronze'(aereih).  alleging  as  a  reason  for  so  doing 
that  our  Saviour  was  alTiied  to  the  cross  by 
brazen  nnih.  This  traditional  use  of  bronze  was 
no  doubt  continued  by  the  successors  of  the  Irish 

"    '.h  of  Germany,  a   ' 


why  ft 


of  II 


the  decoration  of  this  veatiel,  and  the  peculiar 
pattema  of  its  ornamentation,  connect  it  closely 
with  the  Irish  school  of  artificers,  who  were  in 
the  hnbit  of  emplojing  bronie  as  tlie  main  mate- 
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babtf  Ibe   aiDal  material  of  the  clulic*.     Tha 
earlieit  cODTeita  to  Chri&tinDit;  vers  not  bj'  any 

not  until  it  iprMd  from  cities  into  Mioote  vil- 
laeet  that  rasny  charchea  woold  hsva  eiistcd 
whose  menibeiii  coald  not  aflbrd  A  tilTcr  chilice  : 
[g  find  tnii:es  of  a  apiril  of 


wattli  fi 
■ve  at  Ifaj 


oof  of  tl 


beginning  of  the  4th  centnry,  for  we  are  told  by 
OpUtiu  of  Miievi  that  in  the  Diocletiaciian  peru- 
cntioa  the  church  of  C^thage  poweued  many 
"oroamenta"  of  gold  and  lilTir  (Opt.  Mil. 
Dt  SdUim.  Donat.  i.  IV).  The  church  of  CirU 
iu  Numidia  at  the  taiae  time  possessed  two  golden 
and  ail  silver  chalice)  {Gala  I'urgat.  Caedliani, 
in  the  Worti  of  Optatiu.>  That  it  wa^beliaved 
that  the  churches  poueued  such  rich  ornaments 
at  KD  earlier  period  is  shown  by  the  language 
which  Prudentius  puts  into  the  mouth  of  the 
Pratfectus  Urlna  intem^ating  St.  Lawrence — 
**  ArgcnlfiB  Bcjphb  fknut. 


the  gif^  of  ConitADtine  I 
with  reaioa  soipected  i 
are  at  least  of  lalne  as  i 
eiistiDg  at  an  early  age. 


They 
e"  of  gold,  . 


leof  si 


40  lesser  chalices  uf  gold,  each  weighing  1  lb., 
and  bH  lesser  ministerial  chalices  of  silver,  each 
weighing  'i  tbs.,  are  said  to  have  been  given  to  the 
Conatantinian  Basilica  (SL  John  Latcran),  and 
in  lesser  numbers  and  of  very  variooi  weighti 
to  many  other  churches.  Whatever,  however, 
may  b«  the  hbtorical  value  of  these  paisagee, 
that  churches  in  the  4th  and  5th  centuries  pos- 
sessed great  numbera  of  golden  or  ailcer  chalices, 
cannot  be  doubted,  Gregory  of  Tours  (Hist. 
Fraac.  i.  iii.  c  i.)  tells  us  that  Childebert  in  the 

aiity  chalicen  of  gold.  Many  insUnces  of  gif^a  ot 
difliices  of  the  precious  metala  to  the  churches 
of  Borne  by  successive  popes  are  to  be  found  in 
the  Lib.  Pont.  Of  these  the  followlne  may  de- 
serve apecial  mention;  a  great  chalice  (calii 
mnjor)  with  handles  and  adorned  with  gema, 
weighing  58  Iba.  {  a  great  chalice  with  a  syphon 
(cum  scyphone)  or  tube,  weighing  36  lbs. ;  a 
covered  (apanoclystus,  i.e.  IwaniKKtiiiTiis)  cha- 
lice of  gold,  weighing  32  Iba. ;  all  three  given 
by  Pop*  Leo  III.  (795;. 

Little  ia  to  be  found  as  to  the  decoration  of 
-■■ilicea;  occasionally  they  bore  inscpiptiot 


,.  533), 


the  woodcuts,  n 


/  order  of  St,  Remigiu 
hich  Frodoard  tella  ui  bor 


e  sploDdidly  adon 


h   thes 


iirea  have  been  drawn,  ai-eco  ^     ._  

,  but  the  only  symbol  betokening  their  deati- 
jon  ii  the  crucilbrm  arrangement  of  the  larger 
ns  on  one  of  them.  The  chalice  found  at 
nrdon  alu  has  neither  inscription  nor  Chris- 
Q  symbol,  and  if  it  had  not  been  found  in 
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eompuy  with  a  paten  bearing  >  crois  its  dcfti- 
natioQ  might  have  been  a  matter  of  donbl. 

On  thR  chalice  of  KtemsmUnater  an  on  Ibe 
bowl  baif-length  ligures  of  Christ  and  Hit  foor 
Evangelitti,  on  the  foot  like  figures  of  tour 
propbeta. 

The  division  of  chalices  into  varians  cIasxi 
evidently  belongs  to  a  period  when  pHmitire 
aimplicity  of  ritual  underwent  >  chai^  to  i 
more  compiei  and  elaborate  ayatem.  The  earlier 
Ordb  Eomanut  speaks  of  a  "calii  qnolidianui," 
and  opposes  to  this  the  "caljj  major"  to  Ipf 
ua«d  on  ftaat-days  ("  diebus  vero  festis  cshcta 
et  pat«nam  majores"),  but  says  nothing  of  icy 
distinction  between  the  "  calii  sanctna  "  and  lti< 
"calii  miniaterialis,"  Reasons  of  conitoienn 
no  doubt  caused  the  use  of  chalices  of  reri 
different  sixes.  The  great  number  ol  chalices  of 
.sDuil  size  meotioDed  in  Ibe  Lib.  Pontif.  sad 
elsewhere  may  lead  to  the  anpposition  that  at 
one  period  tho  communicants  drank  not  from  am 
"*    '  from  many  chalices ;  but  this  mutter  is  ia- 


Kl  in  dou 


existed  ofco 


eating  the  cler?: 


consecrated,  and  of  pi 

intc  the  larger  chali 
laity.  When  Ihia  practice  originated  or  h* 
;  it  lasted  seems  ot«cure.  It  is  suggested  i 
article  "Calii,"  in  Ducnnge's  Glaaarii,  ti: 
verses  engraved  by  order  of  St,  Bemi  oa  ll 
caused  to  be  made  (i 


)  this 


It  this  doe 


*) 


chalici 

allude 

certain.     It  is  mentioned  in  the  Ordo  Rm.  <c 

2U},  but  the  vessel  in  which  the  drops  o(  aa- 

atcruted  wine  were   mixed   with   the  ancooK- 

crated,  and  from  which  the  laity  dnnk  throich 

a  "fistula"  or  "pugillariV  i>  called  scypliui. 


by  a 


t  the  ti 


n  the  oblstii 


erhadbe 
-Tib),  ii 


!  of  placing  more 
B  chalice  on  the  altar  ("congrunm  D« 
OS  vel  tres  citicei  in  altsria  ponere  ").  ' 
ia  practice  waa  in  use  we  mar  concluJi 


fort 
The  lar; 


!i  with  handles  w 


hatict 


Intending  commoniraoii 
brought  in  Rmulae ;  as  iu  the  1st  Ord>  H-m.  i. 
13  ("  Archidiaconus  sumlt  amulam  PontiGcii .  - . 
et  rcfuudit  super  colam  in  cnlicem  ")■  Vhrs 
used  in  this  manner  it  is  called  "  olTertarinj "  w 
" oBerendarius."  "Calices  baptiami"  or  "  Isi)- 
tiamales "  were  probably  those  used  when  lb* 
t^ocharist  was  administered  aller  bapli^m.  sad 
possibly  for  the  milk  and  honey  which  it  was  ii>f 
custom  in  some  churches  (Ci«ic.  Carih.  iii.  c.  JO 


iofan 


1.  Pope  Innocent  1.  (A.O.  402-MI)  is  ui 
Lib.  Potdif.  to  have  given  "ad  oraaioi 
terii"  (apparently  of  the   basilica  of  & 
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pended  from  the  arches  of  the  ciborium  and  even 
from  the  intereolumniations  of  the  nave  and 
«ther  parts  of  the  church  as  ornaments.  In  the 
LS>.  Pontif.  we  find  mention  of  sixteen  **  calices  " 
of  silver  placed  by  Pope  Leo  IV.  (847-8)  on  the 
eDcIosure  of  the  altar  (super  circuitu  altarts)  in 
the  Vatican  basilica,  of  sixty-four  sus))ended  be- 
tween the  columns  in  the  same  church,  and  of 
forty  in  a  like  position  at  S.  Paolo  f.  1.  m.  Many 
of  these  were,  however,  most  probably  cups  or 
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Soipended  Cbulioei. 

vases,  not  such  as  would  have  been  used  for  the 
adminiiitration  or  consccmtion  of  the  Eucharist. 
The  drawings  in  MSS.  show  suspended  vessels  of 
the  most  varied  forms ;  some  examples  taken  from 
the  great  Carlovingian  bible  formerly  in  the  Bibl. 
Imp.  Paris,  now  in  the  Musee  des  Souverains  in 
the  Louvre,  are  shown  in  woodcuts.        [A.  N.] 

CHALICE.    ABLUTION    OP.     [Purifi- 

CjITION.] 

CHALONS-SUR-SAONE,  COUNCILS  OF. 

[Cabillonense],  provincial:— (1)  a.d.  470,  to 
elect  John  bishop  of  ChAlons  (Labb.  Cone.  iv. 
1890>     (8)  A.D.  579,  to  depose  Salonius  and  Sa- 
gittarius,  bishops   respectively  of  Embrun  and 
Gap,  deposed  by  a  previous  council  (of  Lyons, 
A.D.  567),  i-estored  by  Pope  John  III.,  and  now 
again  dejMised  (Greg.  Tur.  Hist.  Franc,  v.  21,  28 ; 
Labb.  Cone.  v.  963,  964).     (8)  A.D,  594,  to  re- 
gulate the  psalmody  at  the  church  of  St.  Mar- 
cellos  after  the  model  of  Agnune  (Labb.  Cone. 
r.    1853>     (4)  A.D.  603)  to  depose  Desiderius, 
bishop  of  Vienne,  at   the  instigation  of  Queen 
Branichilde  (Fredegar.  24;  Labb.  Cone.  v.  1612). 
(5)  A.D.  650,  Nov.  1,  of  thirty-three  bishops, 
with   the   "vicarii"  of  six  others,   enacted  20 
4Sinons  respecting  discipline  :  dated  by  Le  Comte 
A  D.  G94  (Libb.  Cone.  vi.  387).  [A.  W.  H.] 

CHANCKL  (jh  May  r&v  KtyKKiZtuvy  Theo- 
doret,  H.  E,  v.  18).  The  space  in  a  church  which 
contains  the  choir  and  sanctuary,  and  which  was 
generally  separated  from  the  nave  by  a  rail  or 
{^rating  (cancelli),  from  which  it  derives  its  name. 
**  Cancellus,  cantorum  excellens  locus  "  (Papias, 
in  Dacange,  s.  v. ;  compare  Cancelli).  It  is  a 
4-har<tGteristic  difference  between  Eastern  and 
Western  churches  that  in  the  former  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  bema  (or  sanctuary)  and 
the  choir  is  much  more  strongly  marked  than 
that  between  the  choir  and  the  nave,  in  the 
latter  the  distinction  between  the  nave  and  the 
choir  is  much  more  strongly  marked  than  that 
between  the  choir  and  the  stmctuary.  Compare 
Choir,  Presbttery.  [C] 

CHANT.    [Gregorian  Music] 

CHAPEL.  A  building  or  apartment  used  for 
the  performance  of  Christian  woi-ship  in  cases  in 


which  the  services  are  of  an  occasional  character, 
or  in  which  the  congregation  is  limited  to  the 
members  of  a  family,  a  convent,  or  the  like. 
Greek,  vapticKAritrla;  Latin,  capella^  oratorium. 
In  the  languages  of  the  Latin  and  Teutonic  fa- 
milies  a  modification  of  the  woi^  *  capella  *  is  in 
use,  as  also  in  Polish.     In  Russian  pridel. 

The  derivation  of  the  word  *  capella*  is  a 
matter  of  doubt.  The  Monk  of  St.  Gall  ( Vita 
Car.  Mag.  i.  4)  states  that  the  name  was  de- 
rived from  the  *  capa  *  or  cloak  of  St.  Martin : 
"Quo  nomine  (i.e.  *  capella')  Francorum  reges 
propter  capam  St.  Martini  sancta  sua  appellare 
Holebant."  The  word  *  cjipella '  is  said  to  be  found 
in  inscriptions  in  the  Roman  catacombs  in  the 
sense  of  a  sarcophagus,  a  grave,  or  place  of 
bui-ial.  It  occurs  at  a  L-iter  time  tts  used  for  a 
reliquary,  and  for  the  chamber  in  which  reliques 
were  preserved ;  as  in  a  charter  of  Childebert  of 
A.D.  710,  published  by  Mabillon  (/><?  He  Dipl.}, 
in  which  the  passage  "  in  oratorio  suo  seu  capella 
S.  Marthini "  occurs.  The  canopy  over  an  altar 
was  also  called  *  capella*  (compare  Citpella).  In 
the  sense  of  a  chamber  or  building  employed  for 
divine  worship,  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  in 
use  in  early  times.  Among  early  instances  of  its 
employment  which  have  been  noticed,  are,  in 
the  capitularies  of  Charles  the  Great  (Capit.  v. 
182),  where  it  is  applied  to  chapels  in  or  an- 
nexed to  palaces;  and  in  the  passage  in  the 
laws  of  the  Lombards  (iii.  3,  22),  "  ecclesiae 
et  capellae  quae  in  vestra  parochia  sunt,"  where 
detached  buildings  are  probably  referred  to.  In 
the  earlier  centuries  "oratorium"  would  no 
doubt  have  been  used  in  either  sense,  as  in  the 
2l8t  cap.  of  the  Council  of  Agde,  a.d.  506.  "Si 
quis  etiam  extra  parochias  in  quibus  legitimus 
est  ordinariusque  conventus  oratorium  in  agio 
habere  voluerit  reliquis  festivitatibus  ut  ibi 
missa-;  tcneat  propter  fatigationem  fumillae  justa 
ordinatione  permittimus  ••*  but  with  the  proviso 
that  the  greater  festivals  should  be  celebrated 
"  in  civitatibus  aut  in  parochiis." 

Chapels  may  be  divided  into  several  classes  : — 
1st,  as  regai-ds  their  relation  to  other  churches ; 
being  (A)  dependent  on  the  church  of  the  parish, 
or  (B)  independent,  in  some  cases  even  exempt 
from  episcopal  visitation.  2dly,  as  regards  their 
material  structure;  being  (A)  apartments  in 
pilaces  or  other  dwellings ;  (B)  buildings  form- 
ing part  of  or  attached  to  convents,  hermitages, 
or  the  like ;  (C)  buildings  forming  parts  of  or 
attached  to  larger  churches ;  (D)  sepulchral  or 
other  wholly  detached  buildings.  No  strictly 
accurate  division  is,  however,  possible,  for  in  some 
cases  buildings  might  be  placed  in  either  of  two 
classes. 

it  is  here  proposed  to  speak  of  chapels  with 
regard  to  their  material  aspect  only ;  and  build- 
ings which  from  an  architectural  jwint  of  view 
do  not  differ  from  churches  will  be  mentioned 
under  the  head  Church.  As  however  it  is  im 
possible  to  draw  a  clear  line  between  churches 
and  chapels,  several  buildings  will  be  found 
treated  of  under  Church,  which  in  strictness 
should  perhaps  be  rather  deemed  chapels ;  some 
of  these,  as  Sta.  Costanza  at  liome,  being  too 
important  in  an  historical  point  of  view,  or 
too  extensive  and  magnificent,  to  be  omitted 
from  any  attempt  to  trace  the  progress  of  church 
building  in  its  main  line. 

Gntticus  {Dc  Orai.  Dom.)  has  collected  many 
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proofi  of  tht  mrlj  eiisteacs  of  domntic  or 
private  chaptls ;  but  th«  earliest  eiiiting 
einmple  of  the  Kr$t  clao  ii  probably  the  imall 
chipcl  naw  kaawD  ai  tbc  Snnctn  Saoctorum 
("riginallif  St.  Lawrenw)  in  the  fraRtnenl  of 
the  ancient  palace  of  the  Lateran  uLich  >till 
remaina.  It  waa  the  priyata  chapel  of  the 
popes,  and  appears  to  hare  eiisted  as  early  ai 
A.D.  3S3;  for  Pope  Pelngiui  II.  then  placed  imall  s 
there  certain  relics  (MSS.  HM.  Vat.  ap.  BaroDiui). 
It  i)  a  small  oblong  apartment  on  an  upper  floor. 
The  eismple  next  in  date  hai  fortunately  been 
singularly  well  preserved.  It  exists  in  the  palace 
of  thearchbishopa  of  Ravenna,  being  their  private 
chapel.  It  waa  constructed,  or  at  any  rale  deco- 
rated with  mosaic,  by  the  ArchUshop  Peter  Chry- 
solo^ns  (elected  in  A.D.429).  It  is  asimple  oblong 
with  a  vaulted  roof.  Of  the  same  character  is 
ihe  chapel  atCitidale  in  Kriuli,  which,  although 
forming  part  of  a  Benedictine  convent,  aa  it  mea- 
aures  only  30  feet  by  18  feet,  can  hardly  have 
been  other  than  a  private  chapel,  probably  of  the 
abbat.     It  is  attributed  en  historical  evidence  to      .  ^ 

tlie  8th  century.     It  is  a  parallelogram  wilhout     tween    nave   and   chan 
an  Ape,  about  two-fifths  being  parted  q^  by  a     with,  apparently  o 
low  wall,  to  serve  as  a  choir.  ,',  |  a  small  cUncel  ' 
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as  the  Oratory  atGalleros  in  Kerry,  sbewn  intb* 
woodcut,  may  be  considered  to  be  the  first  ereeted 

more  ancient,  thiA  the  cunversion  of  the  Irish  by 

St.  Patricli,     This  example  measures  eiterBally 

23  feet  by   10,  and  is  IS  feet  high,  tbe  walU 

■    -         ■■  ■       It   has  a     ■     ■ 


of  tbe 
lich  tbe  t 


Of  somewhat  later  date,  but  Mr.  Petrie  thinks 
aa  early  aa  the  Sth  or  6th  centuriei,  are  aut-h 
buildings  as  Tempult  Ceannanach,  on  the  middle 
island  of  Arran,  in  thebayofGalw.-iy.   This  mea- 

large  stones,  one  not  less  than  IB  feet  in  length. 
The  church  of  St,  MacDam,  on  the  inland  of 
Cruach  Mhtc  Dara,  off  the  coast  of  Connemara, 
measures  internally  IS  feet  by  1 1.    Its  roof  was  of 


Buildings  of  tbe  second  class,  vii.,  conrentoal 
chapels,  were  intended  for  the  private  and 
daily  use  of  the  community  ;  the  larger  churches 
for  ceUbratioD  on  great  festivals,  when  large 
numbers  of  strangera  attended  the  services.  In 
some  instances  ercn  more  than  two  chapela 
existed  in  a  monastery;  for  Adamnan  {De  o'fu 
UrriK  Saruiae,  ii.  24)  says  that  at  Mount 
Thabur,  within  the  wall  of  enclosure  of  the  monas- 
tery, were  three  churches,  "non  parvi  aedificii." 
In  the  tower  or  keep  of  the  convent  of  St.  Ma- 
carius  in  the  Nitrian  valley  are  three  chapels, 
one  over  the  other  (Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson,  Hand- 
baoi  of  Egypt);  bat  it  does  not  appear  what  their 
date  i).  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinuon  (HaruHiooi  of 
^JUpt,  p.  305)  stntea  that  a  tradition  among  the 
monks  attributes  the  foundation  of  the  convent 
to  the  5th  century. 

In  Ireland  still  exist  Bome  tmall  chapets  which 
may  he  assigned  with  probability  to  very  early 
datea.  iir.  Veltie  {The  Eccltsiaslical Architecture 
of  Ireland,  p.  133)  thinks  that  such  structures 


not  easy  to  eitabliah  satisfactorily 
any  chronological  arrangement 
founded  on  their  architectural 
character;  it  would  appear,  how- 
ever,  that  buildings  of  similar 
character  were  constructed  until 
in  the  11th  or  12th  centniiei  mure 

Many  of  these  small  chapets 
were,  however,  constructed  of 
wood,  and  the  whole  class  waa 
known  (Petrie,  p.  343)  as'duir- 
theachs,'  or  '  dertheacbs,'  the  pro- 
bable etymology  of  which  is  "  house 
of  oak."  It  appears  from  a  frag, 
ment  of  a  commenUry  on  the 
Brehon  laws  (Petrie,  p.  365)  that 

sians  for  such  buildings,  and  the 
stone  chapel)  are  usually  found 
not  to  differ  very  greatly  from  them. 

Buildings  of  very  simiLir  character  exist  in 
Cornwall,  and  their  fonndation  is  attributed  to 
missionaries  from  Ireland:  such  was  the  chapel 
•e  Perrnniabuloe,  or,  8t.  Piran  in  the  sand,  said 

hi 


sand  of  the  coast,  but  in  1835  the  i 
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moved,  and  the  building  discovered  in  an  almost 
perfect  state ;  it  is  29  i\.  long  externally  by  16^ 
broad ;  as  will  be  seen  from  the  plan,  it  was  a 
simple  parallelogram,  but  divided  into  two  parts 
by  a  wall  or  screen.  The  tomb  of  the  saint 
apparently  served  as  an  altar. 

The  chapel  of  St.  Maddern  is  very  similar  in 
plan,  bat  has  the  peculiarity  of  having  a  well 
in  one  angle ;  that  of  St.  Gwythian  has  both  nave 
and  chancel,  the  latter  entered  by  a  narrow  door- 
way. Mention  of  several  others  of  like  character 
will  be  found  in  a  paper  by  the  Rev.  W.  Haslam, 
in  vol.  ii.  of  the  Architectural  Journal.  The  ma- 
sonry of  these  buildings  is  very  rude  and  iiTe- 
gular,  but  the  huge  stones,  and  roofs  construc- 
ted of  stone,  which  are  found  in  Ireland  do 
not  seem  to  occur  in  Cornwall.  A  building  of 
like  character  was  disintei*red  from  the  sands 
of  the  coast  of  Northumberland  in  1853,  near 
Kbb*s  Kool<u  not  far  from  Bamborough;  it  closely 
I'esembles  the  Cornish  oratories.  The  name  seems 
to  connect  it  with  St.  Ebba  (ob.  683),  sister  of 
St.  Oswald,  king  of  Northumberland. 

Some  of  the  Cornish  chapels  were  perhaps 
rather  those  of  hermitages  than  of  convents,  and 
the  same  observation  may  be  applied  to  the  like 
buildings  in  Ireland. 

Chapels  of  the  third  class,  those  attached  to 
charches,  may  be  divided  into  three  sections: 
A,  thoee  forming  part  of  the  main  building  above 
ground ;  B,  those  connected  with  the  main  build- 
ing, but  distinct  from  it ;  C,  those  under  ground, 
or  crypts. 

Although  very  many  churches  built  before 
A.D.  800,  exist  in  such  a  state  that  we  may  feel 
tolerably  certain  that  we  possess  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  their  original  ground-plans,  scarcely 
any  clear  examples  of  chapels  which  could  be 
placed  in  the  first  section  can  be  pointed  out.  We 
cannot  suppose  the  apartments  which  are  found 
in  rery  many  of  the  churches  of  the  5th  and  6th 
centuries  in  central  Syria  on  either  side  of  the 
narthex  to  have  been  chapels  in  the  sense  of 
having  been  used  for  divine  worship ;  nor  were 
the  lateral  apses  originally  constructed  for  a  like 
use,  since  we  have  contemporary  testimony  (Pau- 
linas of  Nola,  Ep,  xxxii.)  that  one  was  used  as 
ft  sacristy,  and  the  other  as  a  place  in  which 
the  devout  might  read  the  scriptures  and  offer 
prayers ;  if,  however,  we  define  the  word  chapel  so 
as  to  admit  apartments  destined  to  serve  as  places 
for  prayer,  but  not  for  the  celebration  of  the 
rites  of  the  church,  we  must  consider  the  lesser 
apse  on  the  left  of  the  great  apse  as  a  chapel. 
In  the  description  which  St.  Paulinus  has  given 
(£/>.  xxxii.)  of  the  basilica  of  St.  Felix,  mention 
is,  however,  made  of  *■  cubicula '  in  the  following 
passage:  ''Totum  extra  concham  basilicae,  spa- 
tium  alto  et  lacunato  culmine  geminis  utrinque 
porticibus  dilatatur,  qnibus  duplex  per  singulos 
areas  columnarum  ordo  dirigitur.  Cubicula  intra 
porticus  quaterna  longis  basilicae  lateribus  in- 
serta  secretis  orantium  vel  in  lege  Domini  medi- 
tantium  praeterea  memoriis  religiosorum  et  fa- 
railiarium  accommodates  ad  pacis  aeteiiiae  re- 
quiem locos  praebent."    [Cuuiculuh.] 

This  passage  seems  to  show  clearly  that  in 
some  instances  apartments  were  placed  by  the 
sides  of  the  nave,  but  this  was  probably  very  ex- 
ceptional, for,  as  has  been  said  above,  no  example 
of  such  a  plan  now  exists.  It  should,  however, 
be  noticed  that  in  two  churches  of  very  early 
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date  opening  have  existed  in  the  side  walls  with 
which  chapels  may  have  been  connected ;  these 
are  the  churches  of  Sta.  Croce  in  Gerusalemme 
and  that  of  Sta.  Balbina,.  both  at  Rome;  in  the 
first  were  five  openings  on  each  side  of  the  nave, 
in  the  second  six.  The  first  of  these  buildings 
is,  however,  held  to  have  been  the  hall  of  the 
palace  of  the  Sessorium,  and  not  originally  con- 
structed to  serve  as  a  church ;  the  second  is 
believed  to  date  from  the  5th  century,  but  to 
have  been  reconsecrated  by  St.  Gregory  about 
A.D.  600. 

At  a  very  much  later  date  we  find  in  the 
church  of  Sta.  Christina  at  Pola  de  Lena,  near 
Oviedo,  in  Spain,  apartments  attached  to  and 
entered  from  the  nave.  These  are  no  doubt  con- 
temporary with  the  church,  the  date  of  which  is 
probably  near  a.d.  809.  These  apartments  may 
have  been  chapels,  but  it  has  been  surmised  that 
they  were  really  built  to  serve  as  sacnsties. 
The  like  arrangement  occurs  at  Sta.  Maria  de 
Nai-anco,  near  Oviedo,  which  dates  from  a.d.  848. 

One  almost  unique  example  exists  in  the  church 
of  Romain  Motier,  where  the  upper  story  of  the 
narthex  has  a  small  ap.se  on  the  east,  and  was 
therefore  probably  intended  to  serve  as  a  chapel ; 
it  is  nearly  square  in  plan,  and  divided  into 
three  aisles  by  two  ranges  of  columns  supporting 
groined  vaults.  As  the  church  of  which  this 
forms  a  part  was  a  large  conventual  one,  this 
was  probably  intended  to  serve  as  the  smaller 
chapel  generally  found  in  convents.  The  church 
is  believed  to  date  from  753,  the  narthex  to  be 
somewhat  later. 

The  chapels  which  belong  to  the  second  section, 
viz.  those  attached  to  churches,  but  distinct 
buildings,  are  not  very  numerous,  and  in  most 
cases  their  primary  object  was  sepulchral.  Such 
the  three  attached  to  the  church  of  St.  Lorenzo 
at  Milan  would  appear  to  have  been,  though  it 
has  been  suggested  that  that  on  the  south  was 
a  baptistery,  and  that  on  the  north  a  porch  or 
vestibule. 

That  on  the  south,  now  called  the  church  of 
St.  Aquilinus,  is  octagonal  externally,  while  in- 
teiiially  semicircular  and  rectangular  niches  al- 
ternate, one  in  each  face ;  in  it  are  two  massive 
sarcophagi,  one  of  which  is  believed  to  contain 
the  remains  of  Ataulphus,  king  of  the  Goths. 
The  conchs  of  two  of  the  niches  retain  some 
mosaics  of  a  very  early  period,  perhaps  the  5th 
century.  This  building  is  connected  with  the 
church  by  a  vestibule,  supposed  by  Hiibsch  (^Alt- 
Christliche  Kirchen^  p.  22)  to  be  of  later  date ; 
it  is  a  square  vaulted  chamber  with  apses  east 
and  west.  The  chapel  of  St.  Sixtus  on  the  north 
side  has  exactly  the  same  plan,  but  is  much 
smaller;  that  of  St.  Hippolytus  at  the  east  end 
of  the  church  is  also  octangular  externally,  but 
internally  forms  a  cross  with  four  equal  limbs. 
All  three  are  probably  not  remote  in  date  from 
the  church  itself,  which  would  seem  to  have  been 
built  about  the  end  of  the  4th  or  the  beginning 
of  the  5th  century. 

In  like  manner  Pope  Hilarus  (461-467)  added 
to  the  baptistery  of  the  Lateran  chapels  dedi- 
cated in  honour  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  and 
St.  John  the  Evangelist. 

Of  the  early  part  of  the  9th  century  we  have 
a  most  interesting  example  in  the  chapel  of  St. 
2^no  attached  to  the  church  of  St.  Praxedis  (Sta. 
Prassede)  at    Rome,   built   by  Pope  Paschal  I. 
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of  Hexham :  both  are  attributed  to  St.  Wilfrid, 
who  founded  monasteries  at  botli  places ;  that  at 
Ktpon  between  (>70  and  678|  that  at  Hexham 
about  673.  It  appears  from  the  testimony  of 
Leland  {/tin,  i.  8il,  2nd  ed.)  that  the  actual 
cathedral  of  Ripon  does  not  occupy  the  same 
place  as  the  church  of  the  abbey  buUt  by  Wilfrid, 
and  there  is  much  uncertainty  whether  the  like 
is  not  true  of  the  church  of  Hexham. 

The  similarity  of  the  plans'and  the  peculiarity 
of  the  structures  can  leave  no  doubt  that  one 
|ierson  planned  both,  and  this  can  hardly  hare 
been  any  other  than  St.  Wilfrid.  The  model 
which  he  followed  was  evidently  not  the  con- 
fession of  a  church  but  the  cubiculum  and 
galleries  of  a  £oman  catacomb,  and  the  principal 
vault  in  each  does  in  fact  bear  considerable  re- 
semblance to  the  cubiculum  adjacent  to  the 
cemetery  of  St.  Callixtus  (about  two  miles  from 
Rome  in  the  Via  Appia),  in  which  the  bodies  of 
SS.  Peter  and  Paul  are  said  to  have  remained  for 
a  considerable  time. 

The  vault  in  question  (Marchi,  Boma  Sott. 
pi.  xli. ;  Cataoombs,  p.  310)  has  an  arched  roof 
nearly  semicircular,  but  really  formed  by  five 
small  segments  of  circles,  and  has  the  same 
height,  about  9  feet,  and  the  same  width,  8  feet,  as 
the  two  crypts,  but  being  in  plan  nearly  square, 
while  the  crypts  are  oblong,  is  only  8  feet  long, 
while  they  are  11*3  and  13'4.  It  is  evidently 
by  no  means  unlikely  that  St.  Wilfrid  may 
have  intended  to  construct  models  of  a  place 
in  his  time  most  highly  venerated  and  much 
resorted  to,  just  as  models  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
were  built  in  later  times.  Some  of  the  small 
niches  in  the  walls  were  probably  intended  to 
contain  relics  or  to  hold  lamps.  The  ante-cham- 
Ijer  to  the  principal  vault  is  stated  to  be  covered 
by  a  demi-vaulted  roof,  as  Mr.  Walbran  sur- 
mises, in  order  that  the  steps  of  the  altar  might 
be  carried  on  it.  If  these  structures  were  not 
beneath  churches,  probably  small  "celiac  me- 
moriae," such  as  will  be  hereafter  noticed, 
covered  and  protected  the  access  to  them. 
Whether  they  were  originally  provided  with 
altars  is  uncertain. 

A  crypt  existed  in  the  Saxon  church  of  Canter- 
bury, and  was,  we  are  told  by  Edmer,  the  chanter 
^quoted  by  Gervase,  De  Combud.  et  Rep,  Dorob. 
Eccl.y,  '*ad  instar  confessionis  S.  Petri  fabricata," 
it  was  beneath  a  raised  choir,  and  appears  to  have 
had  several  passages  or  divisions.  Whether  this 
formed  part  of  the  early  church,  or  was  one  of 
the  additions  made  by  Archbishop  Odo  (cir.  950), 
is  unknown. 

A  crypt  also  appears  in  the  plan  for  the  church 
of  St.  Qall  (made  cir.  a.d.  800).  It  consisted  of 
t  wo  parts,  a  "  confessio,"  which  was  reached  by 
steps  descending  between  two  flights  ascending 
to  the  raised  presbytery,  and  a  "crypta,"  which 
s«4*ms  to  have  consisted  of  two  passages  entered 
from  the  transepts  on  either  side,  but  running 
outside  the  walb ;  a  third,  connecting  the  former 
two,  and  running  in  front  of  the  apse,  and  another 
short  passage  running  from  the  last  mentioned 
to  a  spot  beneath  the  high  altar.  There  is  a 
close  resemblance  between  this  arrangement  and 
that  in  the  Roman  churches  of  the  same  period 
(as  Sta.  Cecilia)  where  the  crjrpt  follows  the  line 
of  the  wall  of  the  apse.  Altars  were  placed  in 
both  crypt  and  confession. 

In  the  church  of  Brix worth,  in  Northampton- 


shire, which  there  is  evidence  for  believing  to 
date  fi-om  cir.  a.d.  700,  is  a  crypt  running  round 
the  apse  externally,  originally  covered  with  a 
vault ;  and,  according  to  Mr.  Poole  (^Reports  atui 
Papers  of  Arch,  Soc,  of  SorthantSf  Vork^  arid  Lin- 
coln, i.  122)  there  are  also  traces  of  a  short 
passage  running  westwards  fi'om  this  to  the  pro- 
bable position  of  a  "  confe!>sio  "  below  the  high 
altar.  Mr.  Watkins,  however  {T/.e  Basilica  &c. 
of  BrixvcortK),  asserts  that  there  could  have  been 
no  crypt  under  the  apse,  as  the  original  floor  wns 
on  a  level  with  the  rest  of  the  church.  [CnURCii.] 

A  remarkable  crypt  or  '^confessio"  exists 
under  the  raised  presbytery  of  the  church  of  St. 
Cecilia  at  Rome,  and  apparently  dates  from  the 
construction  of  the  building  by  Po})e  Paschal  I. 
(817-824).  It  consists  of  a  vaulted  space  south 
of  the  altar  (the  church  stands  nearly  north  and 
south),  a  passage  running  round  the  interior  of 
the  apse,  and  another  passage  running  south 
from  the  north  end  of  the  former,  but  stopped 
by  a  mass  of  masonry  supi^orting  the  high  altar. 
Within  this  mass  is  a  sarcophagus,  containing 
the  body  of  the  saint.  The  passages  are  lined 
with  slabs  of  marble  set  on  end :  many  of  these 
have  early  inscriptions,  and  were  probably 
brought  from  an  adjacent  cemete]:y.  The  same 
arrangement  exists  at  Sta.  Prassede,  and  nearly 
the  same  at  SS.  Quattro  Coronati  and  St.  Pan- 
crazio — ^all  at  Rome — ^and  it  seems  to  have  been 
the  normal  arrangement  about  this  period.  It 
will  be  observed  that  it  is  very  much  the  same 
as  that  at  Brixworth  and  St.  Gall.  At  Folda, 
in  Hesse  Cassel,  is  a  crypt  which  is  usually  attri- 
buted to  the  9th  century.  It  consists  of  a  circu- 
lar passage,  within  which  is  a  circular  space,  the 
vault  of  which  rests  on  a  short  clumsy  column, 
with  a  rude  imitation  of  an  Ionic  capital. 

Buildings  of  the  fourth  class,  i,e.  sepulchral 
chapels,  were  constructed  at  a  very  early 
period.  The  pi*actice  of  erecting  large  structures 
for  such  purposes  being  familiar  to  several  nations 
of  antiquity  before  the  Christian  era  it  is  not 
surprising  that  when  they  became  converts  to 
Christianity  they  continued  a  practice  which 
their  new  faith  would  rather  encoumge  than 
reprehend. 

The  greater  jxirt  of  the  chambers  in  the  cata- 
combs near  Rome  may  be  considered  as  belonging 
to  the  class  of  sepulchral  chapels.  [See  Cata- 
combs.] 

At  what  time  the  practice  of  placing  an  altar 
and  of  celebrating  the  eucharistic  service  in  a 
sepulchral  chapel  was  first  introduced  cannot  be 
stated  with  precision.  We  are  indeed  told  in  the 
Liber  Pontificalia  of  Pope  Felix  I.  (260-274), 
that  he  "constituit  super  scpulcra  martyrum 
missas  celebrari,"  but  altars  not  placed  over 
tombs  may  have  already  been  used.  As,  however, 
the  practice  of  praying  for  the  dead  existed  in 
the  4th  and  even  in  the  3rd  century,  it  seems 
not  unlikely  that  the  practice  of  placing  altars 
in  sepulchral  chapels  may  have  come  into  use  in 
the  former  of  those  periods.  Perhaps  the  ear- 
liest undoubted  instance  of  a  chapel  having  been 
constructed  to  serve  at  once  as  a  place  of  sepulture 
and  of  divine  worship  is  that  of  the  *'  Templum 
Probi,"  a  small  basilica  attached  to  the  exterior 
of  the  apse  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  and  built  by 
Sixtus  Anicius  Petronius  Probns,  who  died  a.d. 
395.  He  and  his  wife  were  undoubtedly  buried 
in  it,  and  its  form  makes  it  highly  improbabla 
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.wo  sloriea,  the  lower  eitenullj  de<agouL 
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-J  ia  circalir  and  waa  •nrroundal  by  a  raiii;« 
of  small  (Hllara  carrying  arcbea ;  oHiosile  to  Iht 
entrance  is  a  niche,  whi^  no  doubt  once  cont«iii»l 
an  altar ;  this  stnry  i>  corered  by  a  low  dom? 
30  feet  in  diameter  internally,  hollowfd  oil 
from  a  luigle  slab  of  Istrian  marble.  Thin  m 
many  pecoliarilics  of  detail    in   thii   buildiaf, 


CHAPEL 

■iDOOg  thcio  >  imsll  window  in  the  Carm  ii{  a 
cro«  with  limbs  of  equal  length,  all  the  bound- 
ing lla«  of  which  are  convex.  The  Eircophagua 
coDtalaiiig  the  boilf  of  the  king  was  probably 
pliiced  in  the  centre  of  the  upper  chai 
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nave,  a  square  central  portion,  and  three  large 
semi-circular  niches  nr  apses,  the  so-called  trans- 
verse triapsal  arrangemenL  Such  a  plan  was 
oflen  adopted  in  oiiler  to  afford  pbce  for  three 
siicophagi,  and  hence  it  may  bethooghtthat  this 
chapel  was  really  built  as  a  "cella  memoriae;" 
but  it  eiisU  in  the  cliurch  of  Bethlehem,  where 
inlj  could  not  have  been  chosen  with  that 


CHAPLET.    (I)  It  1 


aa  ancientlv  the  prac- 
.wn  the  newly  baptised 


CHAPTER  [CAPrruLOB},  the  body  of  the 
clergy  of  a  cathedral,  united  under  the  biehop 
(for  other  eeusea  of  the  Latin  term  sea  CaPI- 


1.  The  0 


hapte 


I  thetnselve 


ery  early  4 


The  presbyters,  and  lubordinately  the  di 
each  diocese,  constituted  from  the  beginning  the 
council  of  the  bishop  of  that  diocese  [Bishop], 
joined  in  his  administration  of  it,  and  in  the 
approTal  ofcandidatei  for  ordination,  &c,,  and  in 
fact,  though  not  in  name,  were  his  chapter.  And 
these,  at  lirst,  all  lived  in  the  cathedra.1  city ; 


served  them  froi 


t  city. 


,;nlly   t 


propos,  p.  B)  considers  t< 
«r  chapels  still  eiist,  a  ^ 
Kalybii    is    that    of   Omm-es-Zeilo 


3'iptiun  engravi 


I  ita   froi 


n  built 
be  obserreJ  that  there  leems  to  be  in  them  no 

■nd  that,  in  that  at  Chagga,  Is  a  vaalt  below  the 
building,  which  latter  circumstance  gives  rise  to  a 
oubt  whether  they  may  not  have  bten  sepulchral. 


m,\,, 


..,l,d, 


ry  presbyters  became  filed  in  their  several 
ties.     And  a  distinction  grew  up  accord- 
which     inglv,  by  the  period  of  the  great  Nicene  Council, 
^ows   to     between  town  and  country  presbyters, — civifu- 
tcnaeSj  and  diacesani  or  rurales  preabiften^ — -the 
latter  being  reckoned  as  a  M)mewhBt  lower  grade 
than  the  former.    In  accordance  with  this  dia- 
tinctioD,  and  as  a  natural  result  of  their  distance 

(and  deacons)  became  in  elTeFt,  although  never 
formally,  eicluded  fWim  the  Episcopal  council  or 
.inly  (so  to  call  it  by  anticipation)  chapter.  At  Rome 
this  state  of  things  Ucame  pennnnent,  lo  that 
ail  the  city  clergy,  am!  they  only,  became  the 
chapter)  and  hence,  aftur  ala|<i«  of  centuries  and 


OJ.^ 


j:aed  fi 


ipmiiUir  »«rvnl  Ibc  cathedral 

ia  Ike  LitT  il4lr.  And  the  ciupier  (m  Io 
it)  bccmw  ^mluallr  mtrincd  la  the  latter, 

the  eaUnUale*  pru^vr,  Iv  the  tidibioB  af 
T'-nner,  or  gnenl  tm.1;  i>f  th*  lomi  ctergr; 
;ht  diiiMe^l,  u  before,  CT:i>lDg  ILitanJlT  iB 

to  be  iKojniwd  u  a  n^ht  at  M.  2.~The 
tdfola     thenuelta     fcei^ime     ini.-reaaed     in 

'.T\:  as  t,g.  the  archdeacon,  archpreabvter, 
lirfiia  or  cuKm,  tcMaali-yt,;  or  again, 
ugh  the  muiicil  lertitei  of  the  lalhtdral, 
archirjinb/r ;  anJ  throni;h  the  engmfting 
I  the  klnhop'i  <itab)»hiDent  of  leminuiea 
ronthi  and  cUrgf,  the  fraepoiitia  or  |irariKt, 
And  Ihiu  a  boilr  of  otiicen  grew  up,  who, 
ngh  Iheir  pDaitioo  nod  tpecbil  attachment  to 
libhop  icil  the  cithnlnil,  helped  jet  more  to 
ode  i>oIsidcii.  The  time  of  St,  AngiistiTie 
of  F.u<xbii»  of  Verrelli  na.j  be  taken  u  the 
■I  whenre  the  fint  of  theie  changH  began; 
Utter  biihop  endtatoqring  nLio  to  engran 
monaotic  lift  ttpon  the  csmmoo  life  of  him- 
and  hi*  clerg]-,  which  St.  Angustin  did  not ; 
the  iii«iui'<tic  biihoprici  of  the  Anglo-Saioa 
'ch,  «>labli>hed  bf  St.  Gregorj  and  the  Can- 
ary St.Anguntine.  and  copied  through  Anglo- 
'      "  helping    on    the 


Hdl  "  lifr),  or  in  parlicnlar  the  dfrgr  wh 
ia  cntomon  under  the  bishop  [^CaMiA'tci 
kecoml   change   abore   noticed  wat  also   i 
gRMlnal   gnwth.      The  offices  of  arcbpreabrti 


referred  tn 


hwld 


leCant 


■ubordiu 


lion.  The  progrexa  of  the  change  nay  ije 
ked,  t,  b}'  the  Councils  of  Tours,  iL  A.D.  567, 
of  Toledo,  ir.  xj>.  ti33,  which  re<|nire  the 
byten,  deiicoas,  and  nil  hii  clerid,  nuoifestly 
lOMTD  clergy,  to  reaide  with  the  bishop,  tbe 
■r  mahiDg  an  eiceptioa  for  those  only  of 
m  health  or  old  age  rendered   it  desinible 

they  thould  lire  apnrt  In  Iheir  own  houaea ; 

by  Cone.  Emerit.  A.D,  66l{,  can.  VI,  which 

mnke  him  a  cathcdraUi; — 2,  by  the  gradual 
Intion*  of  the  word  Canmid,  which  in  tb<! 
icll)  of  Clermont,  A.D.  549,  can.  15,  and 
m  ii.  A.D.  5tiT,  itill  included  all  the  clergy, 
.  the  minor  ordcn,  whilt  the  3rd  Council  o[ 
nn«,  A.O.  oSH,  v^  it  for  nil  on  the  roll,  and 
4th,  A.D.  649,  ipenlti  alill  of  "matricnU 
wine;"  but  which  Gregory  of  Tours  (ff.  F. 
lb  fin.),  who  wroto  about  the  close  of  the  6th 
ury,  speaking  of  "  menui  cnnonicorum  "  nod 
arler  of  Cliil|i«ric,  *.D.  580  (quoted  by  Du 
;»),  restrict  to  the  cathedral  clergy  (the 
nction  of  regulnr  and  lecular  caaona  and  the 
iai  aente  of  the  term  belonging  to  the  later 
Hi  Hiter  Chroilegnng} ;  so  that  in  A.D.  813, 
\  Uogitnt.  and  Tiuvn.  iii.,  there  had  grown 
nlingly  to  be  two  ciusses  of  "Canonki," 
lien  tiuder  a  bishop,  nod  colleges  under  an 
it  (m«  aluo  Council  of  Cnlchythe,  A.n.  785, 
4);  nud  Ihne  two,  iiuder  the  name  of  Capi- 
,  nre  mentioued  in  Cone.  Vci-n  ,  a.d.  755,  can. 


PBEgBTTEB,  .^■CHDEAOO!'].  hut  did  not  becum* 
attached  at  once  to  the  cathedml,  probably  not 
Dntil  the  6th  urTtb  centuries.  The  FriaMernu 
lad  ArcAianOor  were  of  later  dale  tlill  [Pre- 
CtSTOK.  PkixiceBICS];  uk]  m  also  the  ikiiildf 
[SCHOLUTiCcs].  Two  further  chaagH 
ter  were  needed  in  order  to  complete  the 
etabtuliment  of  the  modem  chapter, — 1,  Tlu 
■ppoiulment  of  a  dean,  which  grew  oat  of  th( 
office  uT  pratjioiiiiu.  The  latter  came  int» 
eiBtence  under  the  bi&hop,  in  analogT  wilb  tht 
pratpoiil"!  under  the  abbat  among  Chrodejang'i 
cauoDi,  but  hij  olEce  being  gradually  rettiicled 
Io  eitemal  adminiitistinn,  a  ttauaiu  wu  ap- 
pointed to  conduct  the  iulemal  discipline,  afttr 
the  analogy  apparently  of  munaslic  dKani;  Ihe 
l(rth  century  being  the  period  of  the  fint  insii- 
lation  of  the  otfii-e;  and  the  deao  gradually  tup- 
pianied  the  provost  [DECA.sua>  2.  The  con- 
Tenicu  of  Ibe  prebends  (in  fact  though  not  m 
name)  into  benefices,  i.  t,  of  cusloiuary  Mpuaie 
payntenta  to  indiridoal  cathedral  meraben  out 
of  iha  cbtirch  stock  into  a  common  treasury  of 
tbe  body,  together  with  filed  rights  of  indiridual 
members  to  definite  share*.  The  first  "  comulDne 
aerarium  "  in  France  is  attributed  to  Rigobert, 
Archbishop  of  Rheims,  afler  A.D.  700;  >o  ibat 

tion,yet  represenfed  at  (irit  a  real  fad  ;  as  do«  aUo 

filed  pension,  called  aportuta  by  St.  Cypriaa.  snd 

Vabnfin.,  //ii^nf.,  and  AgtjOi„  quoted  by  thi 
Cange.  Prebends  also  began  tu  be  founJ^  by 
bishop*  and  other  patrons  about  the  unie  jvnod. 
2.  For  the  history  of  the  tnrd  chapter,  » 
Capttull'k.  It  was  used  as  early  u  a.d.  7j^ 
Cone,  len.,  and  so  nt  Aix  in  789.  and  Uavencf 
in  813,  Jic,  for  the  episcopal  chnpler,  as  well  n 
that  of  Chroilegang**  canons.  And  about  thit 
time  it  wns  that  bishops  began  to  nuke  iht 
cathedral  clergy  their  special  council.  Its  re- 
only,  followed  in  the  courteof 


nother 


enturit 


3.  The  functionsofthe  cathedral  chapter 


imply  d- 


and(so 


J  sny)  uaorpsd,  from 


those  of  the  original  council  of  the  Mihop,  ti. 
the  diocesan  clei^y.  And  the  8th  cenlutr  mij 
be  taken  as  the  period  when  the  "  chnpter  "  thin 
absorbed  into  itself  the  right  of  being  the  tpedtl 
council  of  the  bishop.  Administration  of  the  dio- 
cese in  the  bishop's  absence  or  during  a  ncancy, 
naturally  lell  to  the  bishop's  "senate;"  and  >c- 
cordiogly,  even  in  early  times,  it  wns  found 
necessary  to  enact,  "ut  jireibyteri  sine  consciei- 
tia  ei)i»copi  nihil  faciant''(Conc.  Jreioi.  i.  c,  U; 
and  see  Con.  Apoii.  38,  &c>.  OrdiuHtions,  boir- 
erer,  were  of  course  always  eicluded;  but  notic 
the  patronage,  under  the  like  circumstance^  ii( 
the  bishop's  lii-ings.  And  this  becnme  the  pri- 
vilege of  tbe  chapter  about   the  8th  cenlutr. 
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The  right  of  electing  the  bishop  was  not  so 
speedily  usurped.  It  did  not  become  customary 
for  the  chapter  only  to  elect  until  the  11th  cen" 
tury.  And  the  Hnal  decree,  absolutely  restrict- 
ing- the  right  of  election  to  that  body  (to  the 
exclusion  of  the  comprovincial  bishops,  as  well 
as  of  the  other  diocesan  clergy),  only  dates  from 
Pope  Innocent  III.  in  the  13th.  The  change  had 
run  parallel  with  that  which  restricted  the  elec- 
tion of  the  pope  to  the  cardinals.  The  charge 
of  the  cathedral  services  of  course  belonged  to 
the  chapter.  Other  privileges  enumerated  by 
Mayer  (L  73)  for  the  most  part  are  merely  such 
as  belong  to  any  corporate  body  as  such ;  as,  tf.  g, 
the  possession  of  a  common  seal  (the  earliest, 
however,  known  to  Mabillon,  dating  only  a.d. 
1289),  the  right  of  making  bye-laws,  the  power 
of  punishing  the  excesses  or  misconduct  of  indi- 
vidual members.  For  the  schools  attached  to 
cathedrals,  see  Schools. 

4.  The  constituent  members  of  a  chapter  varied 
in  almost  every  cathedral.  The  dean,  as  has  been 
said,  was  a  a>mpanitively  late  addition,  of  at 
earlirat  the  10th  century ;  while  in  most  cathe- 
drals there  was  no  such  office  until  late  in  the 
11th.  The  archpresbyter  appears  to  have  been 
at  first  the  principal,  under  the  bishop ;  until  he 
was  supplanted  by  the  archdeacon.  And  these 
two,  with  the  cwAos,  or  primkerius  (so  called  at 
Rome,  t.  e.  as  the  first  entered  on  the  wax  tablet 
or  listX  wei*e  styled  the  *'  tria  culmina  ecclesiae." 
Chorepiscopif  in  name  but  in  nothing  else,  lingered 
on  in  a  very  few,  mostly  French,  cathedrals.  A 
8cAoiastiais,  a  SACRISTA  or  dmeliarcha^  an  archi- 
cantor,  &c.,  abo  occur :  for  whom  see  under  the 
several  titles.  And  there  were,  besides,  a  staff 
of  clergy  for  the  general  service  of  the  cathedral 
church,  together  with  lectoreSf  ostiarii,  exorcidae^ 
acoii/thi,  &c.  A  praepositusy  or  provost,  also 
occtti-s  in  the  8th  and  9th  centuries.  But  the 
complete  organization  of  a  modern  or  a  medieval 
chapter— the  bishop,  the  quatttor  peraonae,  sc. 
dean,  precentor,  chancellor,  and  treasurer,  the 
archdeacons,  canons,  &c. — belongs  to  Norman 
times  and  the  12th  century.  And  minor  canons, 
and  vicars  choral,  &c..  are  an  abuse  of  like  date. 

5.  In  the  Eastern  Church,  the  body  of  clergy 
serving  a  cathedral  church  was  often  exceedingly 
numerous :  e.  g.  under  Justinian,  the  "  Great 
Church,'*  out  of  the  four  at  Constantinople, 
is  said  to  have  been  served  by  60  presbyters, 
100  deacons,  40  deaconessefi,  90  subdeacons,  100 
readers,  25  cantore8  =  \Ti.  all  415;  besides  100  os- 
tiariiy  who  served  all  four  churches.  There  were 
also  special  officers  in  Eastern  cathedrals,  as  e.  g. 
•wpttr&wawaSf  irpo»TO}\fd\Tris,  x^H^^ipiKa^,  o'lccvo- 
^tf  Aa|,  &c. ;  for  whom  see  under  the  several  titles. 
But  no  such  development  of  the  chapter  took 
pla(»  as  in  the  West,  so  as  to  restrict  to  it  the 
offices  of  electing  the  bishop,  acting  as  his  council 
or  representative,  &c.  &c. 

[Thomassin ;  Du  Cange ;  Mayer,  Thes.  Nov. 
StaLy  4c,  E'^cles.  Cathedr.  et  Coll.  in  Ger- 
mttnh ;  Walcott,  Cathedralia,  and  Sacr.  Archae- 
olojy.']  [A.  W.  H.] 

CHAPTER  OF  BIBLE.    [Lectionary.] 

CHAPTER -HOUSE,  a  place  of  assem- 
bly for  monks  or  canons,  forming  part  of  the 
conventual  buildings;  called  capitulumy  says 
Papias,  because  there  the  capitulOy  or  chapters 
of  the  monastic  rule,  were  read  and  expounded. 


For  the  ancient  custom  was  that  after  prime, 
before  the  monks  went  forth  to  their  labour, 
a  chapter  of  the  rule  was  read  aloud  to  them. 
The  meeting  of  the  monks  for  the  purpose  of 
hearing  such  a  reading  was  itself  called  Capi- 
TULUM  (Ducange's  OloMary,  s.  v.  CapHulum). 
The  ancient  plan  of  St.  Gall  contains  apparently 
no  chapter-house ;  and  perhaps  the  first  instance 
of  a  house  built  especially  for  the  general  meet- 
ings of  a  brotherhood  or  college  for  other  than 
devotional  purposes  is  that  mentioned  in  the  life 
of  Abbot  Ansegis  of  Fontanelle  (c.  9,  in  Acta  SS, 
Ben.  saec.  iv.  pt.  1,  p.  635),  who  is  said  to  have 
built,  about  A.D.  807,  near  the  apse  of  the  church 
of  St.  Peter,  and  on  the  northern  side  of  it, 
a  house  which  he  called  conventus  or  curia,  in 
Greek  buieiUerion,  because  in  it  the  brethren 
were  wont  to  assemble  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
counsel  on  anv  matter  (Martene,  £h  Rit.  Monach. 
lib.  i.  c  V.  §  3).  [C] 

CHAPTER,  THE  LITTLE.  [Capitclum.] 

CHARALAMPE8,  martyr,  a.d.  198,  com- 
memorated Feb.  10  (Ca/.  Byzatd.).  £C.] 

CHARAUNUS,  martyr  at  Chartres,  is  com- 
memorated May  28  {Mart.  Usuardi).  [C] 

CHARIOTEERS.  Among  the  callings  which 
were  regarded  by  the  Church  of  the  first  three 
centuries,  that  of  the  charioteer  held  a  promi- 
nent place.  It  had  its  chief,  if  not  its  sole^ 
sphere  of  action  in  games  which  wei'e  inseparably 
connected  with  the  old  religion  of  the  empire. 
The  men  who  followed  it  were  commonly  more 
or  less  disreputable,  and  had  been  excluded,  even 
by  Roman  law,  from  most  of  the  privileges  of 
citizenship  (Tertull.  de  Spectac.  c.  22).  It  was, 
through  the  eager  excitement  which  attended  it, 
incompatible  with  meditation  and  prayer  (Tertull. 
/.  c).  We  find  accordingly  that  such  persons 
were  not  admitted  to  baptism,  unless  they  re- 
nounced their  occupation  (^Constt.  Apost.  viii. 
32).  If  they  returned  to  it  after  their  admis- 
sion  to  Christian  fellowship  they  were  to  be  ex- 
communicated (C  Elib.  c.  62,'  1  C.  Arelat.  c.  5). 
When  the  games  of  the  circus  were  reproduced 
under  Christian  emperors,  the  rigour  of  the 
Church's  discipline  was  probably  relaxed. 

[E.  H.  P.] 

CHARITAS,  virgin,  martyr  under  Hadrian, 
commemorated  Aug.  1  {Mart,  Usuardi).  As 
Agape,  Sept.  17  {Cal.  Byzant.).  Compare  Sa- 
PiENTiA,  Sophia.  [C] 

CHARITINA,    martyr,   is   commemorated 
Oct.  5  {Cat.  Byzant,).  [C] 

CHARITON,  holy  father  and  confessor,  a.d. 
276,  is  commemorated  Sept.  28  {Cat. Byzant.). 

[C] 

CHARISMATA :  literally  «  graces  "  which 
are  the  effect  of  grace ;  that  is,  of  the  outpouring 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  consequent  on  the  Ascension 
of  our  Lord  into  heaven, — all,  properly  speaking, 
subjective :  yet  St.  Paul  calls  the  pardon  of  sin 
in  one  place  (Rom.  v.  15),  and  eternal  life  in 
another  (Jb.  vi.  23),  a  **  charisma  ** ;  that  is,  a 
gracious  or  free  gift  on  the  part  of  God  through 
Christ.     Again,  subjective  graces  havo  been  dis- 

*  A  various  reading  gives,  however,  "augur*  instead 
of  "  aurlga."  It  is  possible  that  this  may  be  a  sign  of  a 
diminished  horror  of  the  charioteer's  calling. 


)  CHARITY  SCHOOLS 

:uuhtd  iaio  two  cImsm;  1.  thoM  conrerring 
e  powzr  (graiiae  graiit  dalae^\  nnd  2,  ihitee 
ch  affact  the  chaiacinr  (sraliK  graiam  fa- 
la).  The  luciu  diusiaa  for  bath  i>  1  Cor.  tii. 
.he  end  of  ch.  liv.  (no  whirh  ae  Bloomtield, 
ird,  Corneliut  i  Lipide,  and  others),  where 
r  are  thrown  together  without  rnoch  iyilem 

h  er  permanent  nor  nni  rerul,  nslhegiflorheal- 
:  otheri,  u  for  initnoce,  that  which  be  afHrms 
where  tn  be  in  Timothy  by  tbe  liyiog  od  of 
hands  (2  Tim.  i.  6;  comp.  1  Pet.  ir.  10);  in 
n  words,  the  gift  conferred  upon  all  minister* 
^he  Gospel  lit  their  ordination,  fitting  them 
their  respectire  posts,  were  permanent,  but 

edilicntion  of  the  whole  body ;  not  hat  that 
ould  fare  better  or  worse  with  each  indlTidual 
leised  of  them  according;  to  the  wa;  in  which 
r  were  uied.  "Themnnire^tnlion  of  the  Spirit 
iren  to  erery  man.  to  profit  withal."  Of  the 
et  cifiss  all  were  permanent  and  vniTersnl, 
i;  desijined  primnrily  for  indlTldnal  sancti'i- 
on;  all  had  ihem  therefore  without  etception  ; 
anybody  might  double  or  quadruple  hisahare 
hem  by  his  own  eiertions.  Where  they  lay 
nnntinany,theranltwa3huown.  Wherever 
r  were  caltiialed,  they  would  bring  forth, 
e  IhirtT,  some  siily,  nnd  some  a  hundredfold. 
ilhw  after  chaHli,"  snys  the  Apostle  :  this  is 
ft  oftheMUnechnmcler  with  faith  and  hope. 
nanentO^rtOandbe.toweJonall.  Therefore 
degree  to  whifh  jou  may  become  possmed 
;  raits  with  vourselves.  As  vou  follow  after 
!o  you  will  iblain  it.  For  those  gifts  which 
not  given  to  al!  you  can  only  pray;  slili  I 
lin  you  to  pray ;  antl  of  these  "  pray  rather 
ye  may  prophecy ;"  in  other  words,  that  ye 
'  ^'understand  the  Scriptures"  (comp.  Lulie 
-.  4^  and  be  able  to  interpret  them  for  the 
•at  of  others,  u  well  as  your  awn  ; — a  gift 
eh  is  petmanent,  auJ  for  the  good  of  all,  like 
rity.  or  ordinary  gifts,  I  have  devoted  a 
Je  chapter  to  shew  thnt  charity  shoold  occupy 
first  pl.ice  :  of  eilraordinary  gifts,  1  proceed 
hew  in  the  ensuing  chapter  my  rensons  for 
idering  prophecy,  taken  in  its  widest  sense, 
«  first  hIbo;  one  is  for  prartice,  the  other  for 
rmalioD :  lo  understand  the  Scriptures,  and 
let  upon  them  aright,  for  general  as  well  as 
private  profit  ami  edification,  is  to  fulfil  every 
pose  for  which  grace  is  vouchsafed.  Prophecy, 
'efore,will  mean  here  the  gift  of  eipoonding, 
ler  than  of  foretelling  (Cava,  i  Up.  oit  L). 
to  the  nine  eilraorjinary  "  charismata  "  set 
n  here,  correspond  the  nine  ordinary,  described 
■  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit,"  in  the  Epistle  to 
Galntians  (t.  22),  To  these  last  three  more 
I  been  added,  making  twelve  in  all;  while 
1,  hope,  and  charity  fiHTC  been  contrariwise 
lified  bv  themselves  as  the  three  theological 
ue^      -  [E.S.F.] 

HARITY  SCHOOLS.    [Emjcatios.] 
HARMS.    [Akulbib.] 


rch  of  Constantinople  was  a  high  office;  so 
h  so,  that  under  Andronicas  Junior  he  was 
si  "MagnusChartophylaj  "  whodischai^  it. 


CHERUBIC  HYMN 

His  duties  were  by  no  means  those  of  n  mer»  libn- 
rinn  orreeislrar,  but  included  with  them  Ihwepl 
a  chancellor.  He  wore  suspended  round  hii  nrrk 
the  ring  or  seal  of  the  patriarch  ;  renirpi  idJ 
eiamln^  all  letters  intended  for  him.  with  tbr 
eiteptioD  of  those  coming  from  other  palriarrSis; 
furnished  the  lijt  of  those  who  should  bf  pn- 
moted  lo  vacant  benefices  of  all  sorts;  in  I  w« 
entrusted  with  the  authorisation  of  the  nnpiul 
benediction.  When  the  6th  Council  openi^).  il 
was  tbe  chartophjiii,  or  keeper  of  the  archiiM 
of  the  great  church,  whom  the  emperor  ord^rrl 
to  fetch  the  books  of  the  previous  occnmeDinl 
councils  from  the  patriarch's  library,  then  tbi 
depository  for  all  authentic  ecclesiastical  reconli. 
As  both  volumes  of  the  5tb  Council  were  tob* 
quentiv  proved  to  have  been  tampcrpd  wiih 
[Co:«oiL.  CoNSTiST.  3+].  there  must  hare  be-n 
one  dishonest  chartophylaj  at  least  in  the  l-i(> 
years  intervening  between  tbe  5th  and  Gih 
cooDcils.  For  tbe  rest,  see  Gretser  and  fww. 
c  4  of  their  Commentaries  on  Codinus ;  c.  1.  iHi 
Fresne's  0/ojj.  Graec.  et  Lot. ;  Suicer's  TAf-M-f. 
..».  [LS,F.] 

CHARTULARnrS.  An  olTicer  entrusted 
witb  the  keeping  of  charters  or  registers ;  sDii  in 
the  Eastern  Charch  subordinate  lo  the  chsrli)- 
phyla>.  Such  was  his  position,  al  all  etenti.  in 
the  Charch  of  Conitautinople,  acuirding  to  th> 
ecclesiaaticul  list  ofCodinus  (t  1.  with  Grelier 
and  Qoar's  CommetOorie),  c.  13);  bnt  from  hi- 
neit  chapter  we  see  there  was  a  superior  otlWr 
called  '*  the  great  chartuljirius  "  attached  to  the 
imperial  household  (c  2,  and  Gretser  and  IIcmf, 
c  ;i).  Elsewhere  we  read  of  "  chanulnrii" 
belonging  to  the  army,  navy,  and  several  otllPr 
departments  of  state,  whose  records  were  vir- 
luminous ;  while  tbe  number  of  ecclesisstird 
"  chartularii"  for  the  difl'erent  dioceses  of  llic 
East  Is  regulated  by  Justinian  in  the  first  bovb 
ofhisCode{lit.  ILc.  25).  St.Gregory  theGrest 
calls  a  monk  named  Hilary,  whom  he  employed 
in  Africa  to  transact  bosinest  for  hiin.  inJil- 
ferently  bis  "  cbsrtularins  "  or  "  notary";  shew- 
ing both  ofRces  to  have  been  synonymooi  in  tbr 
Church  of  Rome  then  {Ep.  i.  77,  ed.  Mime,  sml 
tbe  note).  And  Photius,  two  centuries  and  a  hsif 
later,  addresses  one  Gregory  several  times  in 
corresponding  with  him,  as  "deacon"  and"  chir- 
luiarius  "  (£p.  iii.  ed.  Valetla).  Later,  a  vtir 
difl'ereut  sense  sometimes  attached  to  this  -okI  - 
"Qui  per  epistolam  liber fiebat,"  sa 


^r  gender,  stands  for  the  place  where  chii- 
ters  and  such  like  documents  were  kept  litenltc ; 
but  In  tbe  West  it  has  long  served  lo  denntf 
Ihose  volumes,  often  called  lied  or  Black  Hoots 

ind  written  on  parchment,  in  which  the  chsriers 

nnd  customs  and  properties  belonging  to  rs-'h 

nion.vtery  were  trjinscribed  (Du  Fresne.  r.km. 

Lot.  et  Graee.  s.  v.).  ■  [E.  S.  F,] 

CHASDBLR    [CiaoLa.] 

CHEESE,  IN  EUCHARIST.   [Elf.kexts.) 

CHEHS0NE8US.  tJie  maTtvn  of,  a.d.  2«", 

lire  commemorated  Uarch  7  {Caf.  AyianJ.).  [<?.] 

CHERUBIC   HYMN.    [Hvms,  the  Cb»- 


ic] 


CHEST 

CHEST.    [Arca  :  Capsa.] 

CHILDBIRTH.    [CHuncHiNa  of  Women.1 

CHILDEBEBT,  king,  deposition  at  Paris, 
Dec  23  {Mart.  Usiiardi>  [C] 

CHILDBEN.  It  is  the  object  of  this  article 
to  bring  together  the  materials  for  a  picture  of 
the  home  life  of  Christians  of  the  first  eight 
centuries,  so  far  as  it  affected  the  treatment  of 
their  children  and  their  thoughts  about  them. 
It  is  obvioos  that  every  such  picture  most  be 
more  or  less  idealised,  that  in  practice  its  com- 
pleteness was  marred  by  vamtions  at  different 
periods  and  in  different  churches,  by  the  more 
or  less  perfect  triumph  of  Christianity  over 
heathenism.  Making  sdlowance  for  this,  how- 
ever, it  is  hoped  that  the  representation  here 
given  will  enable  the  reader  to  estimate  the  in- 
flnence  of  the  religion  of  Christ  in  this  phase  of 
human  life  with  some  distinctness.  It  is  obvious 
also  that  in  the  course  of  the  inquiry  we  must 
oome  in  contact  with  many  questions  which, 
separately,  demand  a  more  dogmatic  and  more 
exhaustive  discussion.  These  it  will  be  enough 
to  notice  briefly. 

(1.)  We  may  start  with  the  fact  that  the  new 
&ith  taught  men  to  set  a  higher  value  upon  the 
sacrednesB  of  human  life.     The  corrupt  morals 
of  the  empire  had  all  but  crushed  out  the  natural 
«Top7^  which  binds  the  hearts  of  the  fathers  to 
the  children.     Infants  were  looked  upon  as  in- 
cumbrances to  be  got  rid  of.    The  mothers  of 
illegitimate  children,  sometimes  even  mothers 
who  were  married,  killed  or  deserted  their  child- 
ren  without  scruple,   or  called  in  the  aid  of 
women  who  made  a  business  of  the  art  of  abor- 
tion.   Against  all  such  practices  Christian  purity 
raised  its  voice.    Barnabas  enumerates  the  sins 
in  question  among  the  things  incompatible  with 
the  "  way  of  light "  (c.  19).     The  author  of  the 
Epidle  to  JHognetus  speaks  of  the  freedom  of  the 
Christian  society  from  these  practices  as  one  of 
the  marks  of  difference  between  them  and  the 
heathens  among  whom  they  lived  (c.  5).     Athe- 
nagoras  condemns  those  who  expose  children,  or 
procure  abortion,   as    alike    guilty  of  murder 
{Legat  c.  35).     Justin  speaks  against  the  expo- 
sure as  a  common  offence,  and  dwells  on  the 
enormithes  that  followed,  children   so  deserted, 
male  and  female,  being  the  chief  supply  of  the 
market  for  prostitution  (Apol.  i.  29).    The  prac- 
tice lingered,  however,  even  among  Christians, 
and  the  Council  of  £lvira  had  to  treat  them  as 
excluding  a  female  catechumen  from   all   but 
death-bed  baptism,  one  who  was  already  bap- 
tized even  from  death-bed  communion  (C.  Ei&. 
c.  63,  68).     The  Council  of  Ancyra,  about  the 
same  time,  acknowledging  that  the  severer  pen- 
alty had  been  the  rule  of  the  Church,  reduced  it 
to  ten  years*  penance  (c  20),  that  of  Lerida 
(c  2)  to  seven,  subject  however  to  the  condition 
of  continuance  in  a  penitential  life ;  and  if  the 
offenders  were  in  orders,  to  exclusion  from  litur- 
gical functions. 

(2.)  We  start,  then,  with  the  Christian  con- 
viction that  children  were  a  "  heritage  and  gift 
that  Cometh  from  the  Lord,"  to  be  received  as  a 
trust  for  which  parents  would  have  to  render 
an  account.  It  might  have  seemed  that  that 
feeling  would  have  found  universal  expression  in 
the  dedication  of  infants,  as  soon  as  might  be 
after  their  birth,  by  the  sacred  rite  of  baptism. 
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Our  Lord*s  command,  **  Suffer  little  children  to 
come  unto  me,  and   forbid  them   not/*  might 
seem  to  sanction,  if  not  to  command,  the  practice. 
It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  the  traces 
of  infant  baptism  in  the  first  150  years  are  but 
scanty,  that  the  evidence  of  the  New  Testament 
is  far  from  decisive.     The  statement  of  Suicer 
(Th€8aur.  ii.  1136)  that  for  the  first  two  centu- 
ries no  one  was  baptized  who  could  not  make  a 
conscious  profession  of  his  fuith  is,  perhaps,  over- 
strained, but  it  is  true  that  the  evidence  on  the 
other  side  is  meagre.     Justin's  statement  tli^t 
"many  had   been  made  disciples  of  Christ,  ix 
•watHwv"  {Apol,  ii.  p.  62)  is  somewhat  strained 
when  these  words  are  translated,  as  Bingham 
does,  "  from  their  infancy."     The  witness  of  Ire- 
naeus,  who  says  that   *^ infantes"  (as  well   as 
*^parvuii  ")  "  renascuntur  in  Deum  "  (ii.  22),  and 
identifies  regeneration  with  baptism  is,  however, 
more  distinct.     That  of  Origen,  however,  that 
the  Church's  practice  was  "  etiam  parvulis  bap- 
tismum  dari  "  {Horn,  viii.  in  Lent.)  is  rendered 
less  so,  by  the  distinction   drawn  by  Irenaeus 
between  the  "parvuii "  and  the  "  infantes."  »  The 
treatise  in  which  Tertullian  urges  ''cunctatio  bap- 
tism! "  as  the  safer  and  better  course  is  rather 
in  the  tone  of  one  who  is  contending  against  a 
growing  practice  than  of  one  who  rejects  a  tra- 
dition of  the  universal  Chnrch  (de  Bapt.  c.  18). 
Wall  on  Infant  Baptism  is,  of  course,  the  great 
storehouse  of  arguments  in  favour  of  the  primi- 
tive and  universal  use  of  the  rite  for  infant 
children.     It  may  be  noted,  however,  (1.)  that 
the  command  in  Matt,  xxviii.  19,  seems  to  imply 
capacity  for  discipleship  as  a  condition  of  baptism ; 
(2.)  that  the  "  holiness  "  of  Christian  children 
is  made  to  depend,  in  1  Cor.  vii.  14,  not  on  bap- 
tism, bat  on  the  faith  of  one,  at  least,  of  the 
parents ;  (3.)  that  the  mention  of  "  households  * 
as  baptized  is,  at  best,  a  precarious  foundation  for 
a  wi<le  generalisation.     If  baptism  were  thought 
of  as  limited  to  those  who  could  make  a  confession 
of  faith,  it  would  not  be  deemed  necessary  to  men- 
tion infants  as  not  included  in  the  ^  household  " 
that  was  baptized,  any  more  than  it  would  be  ne- 
cessary to  except  them  if  one  were  speaking  of  a 
whole  household  going  forth  to  fight  against  the 
enemy.     It  may  fairly  be  conceded,  however,  that 
at  least  from  the  time  of  Irenaeus,  Origen,  Ter- 
tullian, the  practice  was  common.    The  further 
question  remained,  at  what  stage  in  their  infancy ; 
and  here  the  answers  varied.     Some  pressed  the 
analogy  of  circumcision  and  argued  fbr  the  eighth 
day,  but  this  was  rejected  by  Cyprian  {Epi&t.  ad 
Fidum^  lix.  al.  Ixiv.)  and  by  a  Council  of  Car- 
thage under  his  guidance.     Gregory  of  Nazian- 
zum,  on  the  other  hand,  urged  a  delay  of  three 
years,  more  or  less,  that  the  child  might  be  able 
to  utter  its  profession  of  faith  with  its  own  lips 
{Orat.  xl.  de  Bapt.).     The  Council   of  Elvira 
(c  22)  sanctioned  the  earlier  age ;  but  this  was 
done  not  as  resting  on  an  immemorial  practice,  but 
on  a  special  dogmatic  ground,   '*quia  non  suo 
vitio  peccarunt,"  as  though  it  needed  a  justifica- 
tion.    Generally,   except  in  cases  of  necessity, 
their  baptism,  like  that  of  adult  converts,  was 


•  We  have  in  both  these  passages  to  content  ourselves 
with  a  Latin  translation  of  a  Greek  originaL  A  passage  in 
the  Latin  version  of  Origen's  Horn,  in  Luc  xlv.  seems  to 
bring  even  children  who  are  Jast  bora  within  the  range  of 
the  "panmH." 


ntponed  l.ill  the  Eai^trr  folloving  their  birth 
locratai,  H.  E.  v.  21!;  C.  Xnttaiod.  c.  18; 
ngnst.  Strm,  de  Temp.  110  j  Ambros.  ii»  Jfyitfr. 
'lUcS.  e.  b.y'    The  uue  of  Auguatiae  ihows, 
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i;,  it  nuf  be,  under  the  JQ^ncDce  of  the  feeling 
r  vliidi  Tei-tulliaa  had  been  the  epokesiiisii. 
>uld  postpone  her  child's  baptism  indefinitely, 
alj  eager  to  hsst'D  it  if  thei-e  were  naj  immi- 
™t  fear  of  death  (August.  Oinff.  i.  11).' 
red  where  baptiim  naa  postponed,  however,  the 
liild  W!U  claimed  for  Christ,  w*a  tigoed  with 
Ite  sign  of  the  cross,  and  mule  to  taste  of  the  lalt 
'hich  was  known  »s  the  "[njr«terium"or"i»cra- 
lent  "  of  catechumens  (Ibid.).  [CATtx:Hir¥BN8.] 
fter  an  inl*mil,TBr)iaE  according  to  the  different 
iewsjust  slated,  the  child  wu  brought  to  the  font, 
tripped  of  its  clothee,  and  baptized,  making  its 
cts  of  renanciation  and  adherence,  ifold  enough, 
>ith  its  own  lipa;  if  still  in  infoncT,  through 
ssponsori.  [Stonbohb.]  Where  children  were 
[ft  orphnos,  or  were  deserted  by  their  pnrent), 
hey  were  bronght  by  beneiolent  ChristiBua, 
rho  in  the  sight  of  the  Church  took  charge  of 
hem.  The  priest  BDnoanced  the  fact  from  thi 
liar,  and  the  child  became  the  "afumnu<"o] 
Htei«:hild  of  the  person  so  adopting  him< 
1  C.  Vasens.  c.  9). 
Baptixm  in  such  cases  was  followed,  atlei 
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a.  As  soon  ns  Che  child  was  taken 
rom  the  wi.teT  he  received  the  sacred  UDction 
nd  the  imposition  of  hands.  (Tertull.  de  llapt. 
.  7,  A  n-isarr.  Cum.  c.  8.)  In  the  absence  of 
lie  bishop  there  was,  of 
he  modern  practice  of  Proteetant  churches  of 
resting  coniii'mation  as  the  personal  acceptance 
y  the  adult  of  what  had  been  promised  by  the 
ifjnt.  was  altogelhcr  loreign  to  the  life  of  the 
ncicnt  Church,  as  it  is  now  from  that  of  the 
lost.  In  both  coses,  indeed,  in  order  to  guard 
gainst  any  inconrenicnce  whirJi  might  follow 
rom  the  proloogeit  absence  of  the  bishop,  the 
riest  was  allow«l  to  administer  confirmation  as 
;rll  as  baptism. 

The  admission  of  the  infant  to  the  priTilegei 
f  Christian  fellowahip  did  not,  however,  stop 
.•re.  There  is  almost,  if  not  altogether,  as 
iei);hty  evidence  for  infant  communian  u  there 
I  for  infant  bnpti-m.  It  was  the  recognised 
iractice  oF  the  African  Chnrch  in  the  time  of 
Vprian  (jD»  lapi.  c.  25).  The  Apostolical 
;onstilutions  (HiL  13,  13)  show  that  it  was 
Iso  the  cnstom  of  the  East.  It  was  vehe- 
lenlly  urged  by  Augustine  as  essential  to  the 
omplele  salTolioD  even  of  the  baptiied  {Ejiist. 
3  ad  Bmifac.  De  Peccat.  Jfcri!.  i.  20)  and  was 
efended  against  the  scorn  of  unbelievers  bi^  the 
oystic  pseudo-Dionysius  (rfe  Hitmrclt.  Ecclet. 
ii.  11).  The  Sacramenlary  of  Gregory  and  the 
'ouncil  of  MftcoD  (c  6),  A.D.  SB8,  are  witnesses 
0  its  prevalence  in  the  churches  of  Rome  and 
Innl.     The  first  intimation  of  any  wish  to  stop 

•  AagnsUne  blamea  Um  dtlay.  It  is  tme.  bat  It  Is  Willi 
Elemce  to  a  bapllam  In  bajhoul.  not  in  LnDkncy. 

*  Tlw  word  ottun  in  Uiis  seoie  In  CbrtiUui  tfillaplii. 
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it  is  fonnd  in  the  third  Connd]  of  Tonr-  (c  191, 
in  A.D.  813,  and  that  continued  inojientiTt  for 
uearl;  three  centuries.  In  this  respect  the 
Cborches  of  the  East,  as  in  the  case  of  coafinDs- 
tioq,  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  antiquity. 

So  far,  then,  the  child  of  Christiui  parents 
was  met  at  its  birth  with  these  lymboli,  anil,  a 
it  was  believed,  assurances  of  salvation.  The 
work  of  moral  training  brgna  with  the  first  d**n 
of  consciousness.  He  would  be  Uugbt  lo  mil:e 
the  sign  of  the  cross  upon  hie  brow,  or  lips,  ot 
chest,  on  rising  or  lying  down  to  sleep,  or  wh»B 
he  bathed  or  put  on  his  clothes  (Tertull.  d>  Cor. 
MU.  c  2}.  Soon  a  pious  parent  would  tell  him 
the  atorr  of  the  Gospels,  as  Monica  did  to  Angus- 
line,  even  tboogh  nnbaptized  (Cong.  L  17),  «r 
give  him  daily  some  teits  of  Scripture  lo  be 
learnt  by  heart,  as  Leonidas  did  to  Origen  (Euseb. 
H.  E.  vi.  2).  He  would  learn  the  Lord's  Pnyer 
and  the  Creed  as  things  for  daily  use,  wonid  1» 
taught  to  pray  at  midnight,  at  sunrise,  and  it 
every  meal  (Tertull,  de  Oral.  c.  20).  The  slorirt 
of  martyrs  who  had  suffered,  sometimes  the 
actual  spectacle  of  those  sufferings  would  kinJIe 
his  emotions.  The  range  of  iDSlruction  wonld 
become  wider  as  he  would  be  led  lint  te  Ihr 
didactic,  or  sapiential,  books  of  Scripture,  Ihc 
Psalms,  Proverbs,  Eccleslastea;  then  the  Gmpek 
the  Acts,  and  the  Epistles :  last  of  all  the  Penls- 
leuch,  the  historical  books,  and  the  Prophets 
(UieroQ.  Epui.  57,  ad  Latiam).  For  his  general 
education,  however,  he  would  hare  to  go  to  ini 
school  that  might  be  opened,  and  these  were,  Air 

For  those  who  went  to  such  ichooia  Homer  wu 
still  the  groundwork  of  intellectual  collars 
(August.  Canff.  i.  23).  Grammar,  dialeclio,  riie- 
toric,  geometry,  completed  the  course  of  leaching 
(Euieb.  H.  E.  vL  2).  It  wonld  be  naturally  a 
time  of  anxious  watchfulness  for  Christian  fa- 
rents.  When  this  was  over  the  child  sronld 
pass  to  the  responsibilities  of  adolescence.  Keja- 
tively  we  may  be  sure  that  no  true  Chriitist 
would  allow  his  child  to  be  a  ^lectator  of  Ihr 
games  of  the  circus  or  the  mimes  of  th*  theatre: 
Ihat  wherever  this  was  tolerated  it  would  te 
lookedon  as  a  sign  of  spiritual  decay,  [.tcioss.] 
[£.  H.  P.] 
CHILDREN,  COMMDNION  OF  [Itrrwr 

COVHDNION.I 

CHIONIA,  martrr  at  Thessalonia,  ooder 
Diocletian,  April  l'(Jfarf.  Hieron.,  Bedu); 
ApriI3(ifort.  Uinardi);  April 5(i(ari. Hieron.); 
April  16  {Cal.  Byiant.).  [C] 

CHIBOTHECAE.    [Gloves.] 

CHLODOALD,   prvsbyter  and  confessor,  ii 

commemaroted  Sept.  7  (Hail.  Bedoe,  Usuanli\ 

[C] 

CHOIE,  ABCH  ITECrtJHAL  ( Oiona,  A^^u  ; 
'A/iSor).  Every  complete  chnrch  consistaofst 
least  three  parts ;  bema  (or  prenbytery),  choit, 
""     '  entered  in  ancient  timtf 
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the  "  clerks,"  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word : 
the  nave  for  the  general  body  of  the  failbrul. 
The  bema  correspondB  to  the  space  east  of  iht 
altar-rails  (called  Ihe  sanctuary  or  presbjleiy) 
in  an  ordinary  English  church,  and  Ihe  choir  to 
the  remaining  portion  of  the  chancel.  In  mo- 
onslic  churchea  the  choir  ii  the  place  where  iht 
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brethren  assemble  to  eay  the  ordinary  daily 
offices. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  determine  the 
antiquity  of  the  division  between  sanctuaiy  and 
choir.  Most  of  the  passages  of  ancient  authors 
bearing  upon  the  matter  gire  the  impression  that 
the  rail  or  screen  [Cancelli]  separated  the 
whole  space  devoted  to  the  clergy  from  that 
devoted  to  the  people,  and  that  there  was  no 
*  chorus '  distinct  fVom  the  sanctuary.  It  is,  in 
fact,  probable  that  Honorius  of  Autun  {Oemma 
Ahimaey  i.  140)  is  right  in  saying  **  olim  in  modum 
coronae  circa  aras  cantantes  stabant,"  though 
his  etymology  is  wrong.  The  canon  of  the  fourth 
coundl  of  Toledo,  in  the  7th  century,  quoted 
below,  is  perhaps  the  earliest  instance  in  which 
the  threefold  division,  sanctuary,  choir,  and  nave, 
is  dearly  recognised.  The  remains  of  ancient 
churches  give  us  but  little  information  on  this 
point,  as  screens  afe  the  most  destructible  and 
changeable  portions.  Whon  we  d^  meet  with 
authentic  testimony  as  to  the  arrangements  of 
churches,  we  find  generally  that  the  whole  of  the 
east«m  apse  was  occupied  by  the  sanctuary, 
which  was  screened  off  from  the  rest  of  the 
church,  while  the -choir  was  a  raised  space  im- 
mediately west  of  the  screen  of  the  sanctuary 
rCiiUBCH,  p.  375].  Whether  the  Greek  Soleas 
was  identical  with  this  raised  space  or  tuggestus 
is  doubtful. 

The  description  of  a  church  in  the  Apostolioal 
ConUitutions  (ii.  57)  implies  that  bishop,  pres- 
byters, and  deacons  occupied  the  space  at  the 
east  end  of  the  church,  which  was  set  apart  for 
them,  but  does  not  mention  any  barrier  between 
clerks  and  people.  'We  find  however  such  a 
btUTier  existing  in  the  4th  century,  when  the 
laitf  were  forbidden  to  enter  the  enclosure  set 
apart  for  the  altar  and  the  clergy.  This  appears 
from  the  fact  that  St.  Ambrose  deprived  the 
emperors  of  the  exceptional  right  which  they 
had  enjoyed  of  passing  within  the  screen  [Can- 
celli]. See  Sozomen,  Hiat.  EocL  vii.  25 ;  Theo- 
doret,  ff,  E.  v.  18.  To  this  the  emperors  sub- 
mitted ;  and  the  edict  of  Theodosius  the  younger 
and  Valentinian  lays  down  that  the  emperors  are 
to  approach  the  altar  only  for  the  purpose  of 
making  their  offering,  and  to  withdraw  imme- 
diately. In  accordance  with  this  the  Trullan 
council  (canon  69),  while  forbidding  the  laity 
generally  to  enter  the  sanctuary  (Jtphv  BuataayHi- 
pw9%  expressly  permits  the  emperors  to  enter  for 
the  purpose  of  offering  their  gifts,  '*  according  to 
very  ancient  custom."  This  privilege  Tarasius, 
patriarch  of  Constantinople  (f  806),  threatened 
to  withdraw  from  Constantino  VI.  if  he  con- 
tracted the  marriage  which  he  was  meditating 
{Ufe  by  Ignatius,  in  Acta  3S.  Feb.  iii.  p.  584). 

The  same  privilege  which  was  granted  to  empe- 
rors seems  in  ancient  times  to  have  been  conceded 
to  nnordatned  monks  (Jerome,  Ad  Heliodorum). 

The  4th  canon  of  the  second  council  of  Tours 
(A.D.  567)  forbids  the  lay  people  to  stand  among 
the  clergy,  whether  at  vigils  or  at  mass,  and  re- 
serves all  that  portion  of  the  church  which  is  on 
the  altar-side  of  the  screen  for  the  clerks  engaged 
in  the  service  (choris  psallentium  clericorum) ; 
yet  the  sanctuary  (sancta  sanctorum)  was  to  be 
open  for  the  purpose  of  praying  and  communi- 
cating both  to  laymen  and  to  women  [Cou- 
xunion].  The  same  canon  was  repeated  in 
effect  by  th«  council  of  Autun  in  the  year  672. 
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So  too  a  Capitulary  of  the  year  744  (art.  9,  ed. 
baluz.)  forbids  the  laity  to  be  within  the  sci'een 
in  time  of  divine  service,  whether  mass  or  vigil. 
So  the  council  of  Rome  under  Eugenius  II., 
canon  33. 

The  liberty  which  in  Gaul  was  given  to  lay 
people,  of  entering  the  choir  to  communicate, 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  given  in  Africa. 
St.  Augustine  {Serm.  392)  speaks  of  the  screen 
(cancelli)  as  the  place  where  lajrmen  ordinarily 
communicated ;  neophytes,  however,  seem  to  have 
drawn  near  the  altar  for  their  first  communion 
{Serm,  224).  In  Spain  the  fourth  council  of  To- 
ledo (can.  18)  of  the  year  633  enjoins  the  [minis- 
tering] priest  and  deacon  to  communicate  before 
the  altar,  the  rest  of  clerks  in  the  choir,  the 
people  outside  the  choir. 

Women  were  generally  not  permitted  to  enter 
the  choir  {Cone,  Laodic,  c.  44),  unless  for  the 
purpose  of  communicating.  And  although  nuns 
were  probably  excepted  in  ancient  times  (Augus- 
tine, Epist.  iii.),  their  exclusion  seems  in  the  9th 
century  to  have  been  general,  at  least  in  Gaul 
(Theodulf  of  Orleans,  Capitulare,  c  6).  Ahito, 
bishop  of  Basle  in  the  early  part  of  the  9th  century 
{CapitularCf  c.  16),  ordains  that  no  woman  should 
approach  the  altar;  and  that  when  the  altar* 
cloths  required  washing,  they  should  be  taken  off 
by  the  clerks,  and  handed  to  the  women  at  the 
door  of  the  screen.  The  presbyters  were  also  to 
receive  the  women's  offerings  outside  the  screen. 
(Ducange's  Glossary,  s.  t.  Chorus;  Martene,  De 
JRitibus  Antiquis,  i.  123  ff.)  [C] 

CHOIR  OF  RINGERS.  (Chorus  Cantor- 
um.)  St.  Augustine  (on  Ps,  149)  says,  '*  Chorus 
quid  significet,  multi  norunt  .  .  .  chorus  est  con- 
sessio  cantantium."  Isidore  of  Sevile  gives  the 
definition,  "chorus est  multitudo  in  sacris  col- 
lecta,  et  dictus  chorus  quod  initio  in  modum 
coronae  circum  aras  starent  et  ita  psallerent." 
This  etymology  is  undoubtedly  false,  but  the 
statement  upon  which  it  is  founded  is  by  no 
means  improbable.  Whether  it  be  true  or  not, 
that  in  the  earliest  ages  the  choir  was  grouped 
round  the  altar,  we  know  that  at  a  comparatively 
early  period  the  choir  had  a  space  assigned  to  it 
in  a  church,  [Cuont,  Architecttural,]  distinct 
from  the  Sanctuabt,  which  contained  the  altar. 

'*  The  choirs  of  our  time,"  says  Amalarius  (do 
Div,  Off,  iii.  4),  early  in  the  9th  century,  **are 
clothed  in  linen  (linum),"  and  he  distinguishes 
between  this  and  the  finer  vestment  of  byssus 
which  the  singers  wore  under  the  Old  Dispensa- 
tion (2  Chron.  v.  12).  Compare  Scuola  Can- 
TORUM.  [C] 

GHOREPISCOPUS  (X«pcir(<ricoTos>  = 
country  bishop,  vicarius  episcopi  (Cone,  Ancyr.^ 
Neo'Caesar.f  Antioch,,  &c.,  Isid.  Hispal.  Ik  Offic, 
Ecd.  ii.  6,  &C.),  villanus  episcopus  (Oapit.  Car.  3f, 
vii.  187)^  vicanus  episcopus  (Hincmar),  as  opposed 
to  the  oathedralis  episcopus  (Du  Cange); — to 
be  distinguished,  as  being  stationary,  from  the 
TcpioScvr^s  or  visitatorj  who  itinerated,  although 
the  two  became  often  confotmded  together : — a 
class  of  ministers  between  bishops  proper  and 
presbyters,  defined  in  the  Arabic  version  of  the 
Nicene  Canons  to  be  '*  loco  episcopi  super  villas 
et  monasteria  et  sacerdotes  villarum;"  called 
into  existence  in  the  latter  part  of  the  3rd  cen- 
tury, and  first  in  Asia  Minor,  in  order  to  meet 
I  the  want  of  episcopal  supervision  in  the  country 
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xna  without  aab- 
1  the  Councili  of 
fis  and  Neo-Caeisrea,  A.D.  314,  and  sgiin  in 
Council  of  Nice  (whiuh  i>  subscribed  bj  fifteen, 
from  Atis  Minor  or  Syria);  snfficientl;  im- 
ADt  to  i^uire  re>lriction  bj  the  time  of  the 
nci[  of  AotiDch,  a.d.  ^1;  nod  couttnuing 
>iist  in  the  Eut  antil  at  leut  th<  9tb  cen 
r,  when  they  were  mpplanted  bj  ffupX" 
iBCUi]  1— first  meatioDKl  in  the  West  in  th< 
ncLl  of  Kiel,  A.D.  439  (the  Epistles  of  Pope 
iBiiu  I.  and  of  L«o  M.  respecting  tbem  I 
leries),  nnJ  continuing  there  (bnt  m 
lc&,  principally  in  France)  antil  iboat  the 
li  century,  after  which  the  oama  occurs 
ree  of  Pop*  Daniasus  II.  ap.  Sigeb.  in  an.  1048) 
qaiTalent  to  archdeacoo,  ta  office  from  wl ' 
Arabic  Niceae  canons  expressly  distingniili 
functiooi  of  cAorcptKopi,  u  well  as  tl 
le,  were  of  on  episcopal,  not  of  a  presbyte 
I,  althoogh  limited  to  minor  offices.  They 
riooked  the  country  district  committ*i  lo 
n, "  loco  epiicopi,"  onlaining  readerj,  eiorcii 
leacons,  but,  as  a  rule,  not  deacons  or  pr 
tn  (and  of  conrs*  not  bishops),  Daless  . 
reu  permission  of  their  diocesan  bishop.  They 
^rmed  in  their  own  district*,  and  (In  Gani)  are 
itioned  as  coosectating  charcbci  (Du  Cange). 
y  granted  tljntrural,  or  letters  dimiisory, 
ch  country  presbyters  were  forbidden  to  do. 
y  had  also  the  honorary  privilege  {lifii- 
Hi)  ofusisting  at  the  celebration  of  the  Holy 
hariit  in  the  mother  city  church,  which 
Dtry  praibyters  had  not.     (Cone.  Ancyr.  qui. 

;•  Neo-Caaar.  can.  liT.;  Antioch.  can.  X.; 
Basil,  U.  Epat.  181 ;  Rab.  Uaur.  Dt  Itutit. 
'.  i.  5;  &C.JIC)    Theywere  held  therefor 
t  the  power  of  ordination,  but  to  lack  jt 
ion,  save  subordlnately.  And  the  actual  b 
on  of  a  presbyter  by  Timotheus,  a  chorepi- 
iBS,  Is  recorded  (Pallad.  HM.  Zaaawo.  108> 

office  also  offered  an  opportunity  for  a  com- 
nisa  in  cases  of  schism,  of  which  the  Nicene 
ncil  araited  itself,  by  authorising  a  Catholic 
op  (among  other  dteruatlTes}  to  find  a  place 
chorepiKOput  for  any  reconciled  KoTatia 
op  {Cone.  Sic.  cao.  viii.).  And  the  sarr 
icil  {Efriit.  Syn.  in  Socrat.  i.  8)  places  recoi 

tion,  although  not  calling  it  by  the  nan 
If.  It  was  found  also  a  conienient  mode  of  di' 
ng  of  "  racaut "  bishops,  when  such  occurred, 
office  coQtinued  to  eiist  among  the  late 
:era  sects  alia;  sc  among  the  Jacobite 
laos,   where   the  chorfpucopui  proper,    who 

I  IVom  a  titular  ehorepiscopusj  more  properly 
lipreAyttr  ei  pnto-pope,  who  was  a  kind  of 
IDg  presbyter  in  the  episcopal  city,  and  from 

wifNoJHirfiJ- or  n'nfafor,  who  went  circuit; 

unong  the  Nestoriaus,  where  also  both  cAor- 
70pu#  and  wepioSsfHit  eiisted,  as  distinct 
tea  (Deniinger,  Itlt.  Orient.  Froleg.  116,  sq.; 

see  also  the  Arabio  Tenion  of  the  Nicene 
ins,  cans.  58  to  TO).     In  both  these  bodies 

cKoreptKOpi  were  presbyters.  And  in  one 
al  they  are  appointed  without  Imposition  of 
lis  f Deniiog.  ,14.).  In  the  West,  i.e.  chiefly 
Haul,   the  order   appears  to  hate  prerailed 
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been  also  taken 
worldly  diocesans.  In  c 
have  arouse^l  a  strong  feeling  of  hostility,  which 
shewed  itself,  first  in  a  series  of  papal  bolls, 
condemning  them;  headed,  it  is  trtfe,  by  tva 
foiled  letters  reepectiTely  of  Damaius  I.  sbJ 
Leo  M.  (of  which  the  latter  is  merely  an  inter- 
polated  version  of  Cone.  HUpal.  II.  XD.  619, 
can.  T,  adding  cAor«pi)CDpi  to  prrvliyfcri,  of  whidi 
latter  the  council  really  treats)^  but  coatinniis  Id 
a  more  genuine  form,  from  Leo  III.  down  to  Pq# 
Nicholas  I.  (to  Rodolph,  Archbishop  of  Bourses, 
A.D.   864) ;   the  


to  be  really  bishops,  atid  consequently  refoai: 
to  annul  their  ordinations  of  presbyters  sno 
deacons  (as  previous  popes  bad  done),  bul  orden 
them  to  keep  within  eaoo'nical  limiti;— sad 
secondly,  in  f  series  of  conciliar  detree*. — Omc. 
BalitpoH.  A.D.  BOO,  in  Capil.  tit.  ir.  c  1,  Parii. 
A.D.  829,  lib.  i.  c.  27,  Meld.  A.D.  MS,  can.  44, 
ifetfnj.  A.D.  888,  can.  8,  and  CapUul.  t.  1G8. 
Yi.  119,  Til.  1ST,  310,  323,  324,— annulling  ill 
episcopal  acta  of  lAorrpiacopi,  and  ordering  tben 
to  be  repeated  by  "tme"  bishops;  and  Stilly 
forbidding  all  further  apiiointnicnts  of  ctorrpi- 
icopi  at  all.  The  title  however  iiogend  on  lor 
some  centuries,  in  France  and  Germany,  as  applied 
to  various  cathedral  dignitaries  in  particulst 
cathedrala,  but  in  senses  wholly  Irrelevant  ta  iti 
original  and  proper  meaning  (see  instance)  is 
Du  Gauge). 

That  chortpiteopi  u  sncb — i.e.  omiltiDg  Ibi 
cases  of  reconciled  or  vacant  btihopa  above  met- 
tioned,  of  whose  episcopate  of  coarse  uoqucstioe 
is  made — were  at  first  truly  bishops,  both  ii 
East  and  West,  appears  almost  certain,  both  froni 
their  name  and  functions,,  and  even  from  Iht 
arguments  of  their  strong  opponents  josl  ipokes 
of.  If  nothingmore  conldbeurged  against  thtm, 
than  that  the  Council  of  Neo-Caeauea  compirri 
them  to  the  70  disciples,— that  tbe  Council  of 
Antioch  authorises  their  coDsecratioD  by  a  sinigle 
bishop,  and  that  they  actually  were  so  couse- 
crated  (the  Anliochene  decree  might  meanmertir 
nomination  by  the  word  ylrtrtai,  but  the  attoil 
history  seems  to  rule  the  term  to  intend  con- 

chorepimopus  recorded  [Attt.  Epitc.  CcHsua. 
ap.  Du  Gauge]  In  late  times  to  have  been  or- 
dained by  three  bishops  [In  order  that  he  wiigtl 
be  a  full  biihopj  merely  proves  the  general  rolt 
to  the  contrary),— and  that  they  were  conse- 
crated for  "villages,"  contrary  to  canon, — lh»a 
they  certainly  were  bishoprf.  And  Pope  Nicfaolst 
ejpressly  says  that  they  were  so.  Undonbledir 
they  ceaied  to  be  so  in  the  Last,  and  were  prar- 
tically  merged  in  archdeacons  In  the  West.  And 
the  non-episcopal  nature  of  the  functions  li 
which  they  came  to  be  limited  would  nsinrallr 
lead  to  such  a  result.  The  language  of  tb( 
canons  and  of  the  Fathers  (e.g.  St.  BaiiL  M. 
above  quoted,  or  again  St.  Athanauos  [Jpof.  ii. 
0pp.  1.  200],  who  distingniahes  them  both  from 
bishops  proper  and  from  presbyters,  and  agiin 
both  from  city  and  from  country  pmbvlerfX 
naturally  implies  that  at  first  they  were  bishngs 
in  the  common  sense  of  the  word.  The  spetiil 
rites  in  the  East  for  their  appointment  probably 
belong  to  a  time  when   they  had  DndBabtedly 
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there  sunk  down  into  presbyters.  It  ou^ht  to 
be  said,  howerer,  that  authorities  are  divided 
upon  the  question :  English  writers  mainly  (Be- 
veridge,  Hammond,  Cave,  Bingham,  Routh,  to 
whdm  may  be  added  the  weighty  authority  of 
Van  Espen)  asserting  their  episcopal  character, 
while  others  (see  a  list  in  Bing.  II.  xiv.  2,  3, 
to  which  may  be  added  Morinus  and  Du  Cange) 
allege  them  to  have  been  presbyters.  It  need 
hardly  be  said  that  they  are  not  identical  with 
either  coadjutors  or  suffragans^  properly  so  called : 
although  they  do  bear  a  close  resemblance  to 
such  bishops  as,  e.  g.  the  Bishop  of  Dover  in  pre- 
Reformation  times  in  England,  and  to  the  sundry 
Irish  and  foreign  and  other  stray  bishops,  who 
are  found  so  numerously  doing  the  work  of 
English  bishops  for  them  in  the  12th  to  the  16th 
centuries,  and  to  the  suffragans  as  intended  by 
Henry  VIII.,  and  now  actually  revived  in  England. 
(Bellarm.  De  ClericiSy  c.  17 ;  Cellot.  De  Hierarch, 
iv.  14 ;  Morinus,  De  Sac.  Ord.  and  Dissert. ;  De 
Marca,  De  Concord.,  ^c.  ii.  13 ;  Du  Cange ;  Suicer ; 
Bingham ;  Van  Espen.)  [A.  W.  H.] 

CHOBISTEB.    [Cantor.] 

CHRESTIANI.  A  heathen  variation  of  the 
name  Chriatiani.  Instead  of  ^purrhs^  the  more 
classical  word,  Xpifor^s,  gracious  or  good,  was 
eommonly  supposed  to  have  been  the  name  or  title 
by  which  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  distinguished, 
and  his  followen  therefore  were  called  Chrestiani. 
Th«  mistake  is  noticed  by  Justin  Martyr,  Ter- 
tullian,  Lactantius,  and  others,  but  the  name 
having  a  good  signification,  they  do  not  wholly 
reject  it.  TertuUian  however  remonstrates  with 
the  enemies  of  the  faith  for  prosecuting  Chris- 
tians merely  for  their  name,  a  name  which,  ac- 
cording to  either  derivation,  ought  to  command 
admiration  rather  than  hatred.  '*  Christianus, 
qaanthm  interpretatio  est,  de  unctione  deducitur. 
Sed  et  cum  perperam  Chrestianus  pronnnciatur 
a  Tobis  (nam  nee  nominis  certa  est  notitia  penes 
Tos)  de  suavitate  vel  benignitate  compositum  est. 
Oditur  ergo  in  hominibus  innocuis  etiam  nomen 
innocuam"  (Tertul.  Apol,  c.  3;  Bingham,  I. 
i.  11).  [D.  B.] 

CHBISSi.  (M^poK,  Xp(<r/ia;  Chrisma.  The 
latter  word  is  sometimes  feminine:  "miscitat 
ipsam  chrismam,"  Ordo  Rom.  I,  c.  42.)  The 
sacred  oil  or  unguent  used  in  the  ceremony  of 
baptism.  The  term  is  also  used  so  as  to  include 
the  oil  blessed  for  the  unction  of  catechumens  and 
of  the  sick. 

St.  Basil  (JD6  Spiritu  S.  c  66  [al.  27])  mentions 
the  ble»ing  of  the  oil  of  anointing  for  use  in 
baptism  as  one  of  the  observances  derived  from 
the  earliest  times  by  unwritten  tradition.  The 
earliest  extant  testimonies  to  its  use,  whether  in 
baptism  or  in  other  ceremonies  of  the  church, 
axe  the  following. 

TertuUian  (fie  Baptismo,  c.  7)  says,  ''next, 
coming  forth  from  the  baptismal  font,  we  are 
anointed  with  oil  blessed  according  to  the  pri- 
mitive ordinances,  in  accordance  with  which  men 
were  anointed  with  oil  from  the  horn  as  a  con- 
secration for  the  priesthood."  He  seems  to 
regard  the  anointing  with  oil  as  a  symbol  of  the 
universal  priesthood  of  Christians. 

St  Cyprian  (Epist.  70,  c.  2,  p.  768,  ed.  HUrtel) 
speaks  of  the  oil  sanctified  on  the  altar,  with 
which  the  baptized  are  anointed  [Baptism]  ;  and 


this  oil,  he  says,  the  heretics  who  had  no  true 
altar  could  not  have. 

In  the  Apostolical  Constitutions  (vil.  43,  §  3, 
and  44,  §  1)  the  direction  is  given,  immediately 
after  baptism,  '*  let  the  ministrant  anoint  the 
person  baptized  with  unguent  {iilptp),  sayinir 
over  it,  '  Lord  God  .  .  grant  that  this  unguent 
may  so  effectually  work  upon  him  that  is  bap- 
tized that  the  sweet  savour  of  Thy  Christ  may 
abide  in  him  fixed  and  firm."  In  this  case,  the 
unguent  was  evidently  perfumed.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  passage  to  suggest  that  it  had 
undergone  any  previous  consecration. 

Gregory  of  Nazianzus  (Ora^  48,  in  Julian.) 
speaks  of  oil  sanctified  or  consecrated  on  the 
spiritual  and  divine  Table;  Optatus  of  Milevis 
{C.  Donatist.  vii.  p.  102)  says  that  this  ointment 
is  compounded  (conditur)  in  the  name  of  Christ ; 
and  the  Pseudo-Dionysius  (JDe  Hierarch,  Eccks, 
c  4)  mentions  the  use  of  the  sign  of  the  cross  in 
the  consecration  of  it. 

The  privilege  of  consecrating  chrism  was  in 
comparatively  early  times  strictly  confined  to 
the  episcopal  order.  The  twentieth  canon  of  the 
first  council  of  Toledo  (A.D.  398)  censures  those 
presbyters  who  ventured  to  prepare  chrism  for 
themselves,  and  desires  them  to  send  a  deacon  or 
subdeacon  to  fetch  the  chrism  from  the  bishop, 
so  as  to  be  in  time  for  the  festivities  of  Easter 
Day.  To  the  same  effect  writes  Bishop  Montauus 
to  the  clergy  of  Palencia  and  to  Theoribius 
(Hardouin's  Concilia,  ii.  1143). 

The  gi'eater  quantity  of  chrism  was  probably 
at  this  time  consecrated  immediately  before 
Easter,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  the  con- 
secration was  as  yet  limited  to  a  particular  day  ; 
on  the  contrary,  the  canon  above  cited  expressly 
lays  it  down  that  the  bishop  might  consecrate 
chrism  at  any  time.  But  in  the  5th  century  it 
became  an  established  custom  to  consecrate  the 
chrism  and  oil  for  use  throughout  the  year  on 
Maundy  Thursday.  Pope  Leo  complains  in  a 
letter  to  his  namesake,  the  Emperor  of  the  East 
(Epist.  156,  p.  1324),  that  in  consequence  of  the 
murder  of  Proterius,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  the 
oblation  was  prevented  and  no  chrism  was  con- 
secrated. Eligius  of  Noyon  (f  658),  preaching 
on  Maundy  Thui*sday  (Hom.  10  in  Coena  Dom. 
p.  245,  BAlioth.  Patr.  Colon.)  speaks  of  chrism 
being  consecrated  on  that  day  throughout  the 
Christian  world.  In  the  empire  the  consecration 
on  Maundy  Thursday  was  enjoined  by  a  capitulary 
of  Charles  the  Great  {Condi.  Qermaniie,  i.  342) ; 
yet  at  a  somewhat  later  date  the  custom  had 
probably  not  become  universal ;  for  a  synod  of 
Meaux  of  the  year  845  forbade  (canon  46)  the 
preparation  of  chrism  on  any  other  day,  as  if  such 
preparation  was  even  then  not  quite  unknown. 

The  /Selasian  Sacramentary  has  a  Missa  Chris* 
malis  on  Maundy  Thui*sday,  referring  to  the 
consecration  both  of  chrism  and  of  oil  for  the 
unction  of  the  sick  (Migne*s  Patrol.  Ixziv. 
p.  1099).  TKe  Gregorian  Sacramentary  has  also 
on  the  same  day  full  directions  for  the  con- 
secration of  oil  and  chrism  in  the  mass  (pp.  6&- 
69);  the  ceremony  consists  of  benediction,  and 
breathing  on  the  prepared  unguent  [Ampulla]. 
With  this  may  be  compared  the  directions  of  the 
Ordo  Bom.  /.  (App.  c.  7,  p.  34),  which  are  pro- 
bably of  about  the  same  age.  Some  of  the  later 
Ordines  (see  0.  B.  X.  pp.  97,  IT. ;  XV.  pp.  480  f.) 
also  give  directions  for  the  benediction  of  chrism 
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ippenn  from  the  Kueflologloti  thnt  itt  the 
I  Chnrch  aho  the  ble»iiD^  of  c-farUEn  ii  ttae 

•  ceremoniei  of  Mavaij  Thnndif . 

e  chrum  i>  sot  limpli  oil,  but  oil  miied 
bHlum.     Eligiua  of  Nojon   (Him.   S,  In 

I  i^tun.)  telti  us  that  the  miugling  of  halsam 
the  oil   typiliei   th*  union  of  refill   nnd 

lotiil  glorj.  Compnre  TirtnlMmi  (De  Bapt. 
ited  BboT«.  And  Gresory  the  GrbI  (/k 
c.  i.  13)  reren  the  balun)  of  Engiiddi  to 
balsam  which,  miied  with  oil  aad  blessed 
e  bishop,  makei  chrism,  typifying  the  gifts 
le  Holy  Spirit.  For  the  Vjatetn  Charch, 
PBeudo-DioDjEiu*  the  Areopagite  tegtiliei 
oroA.  Eccl.  t  4)  that  the  sacred  ungufct 
>)  or  chriam  is  cotnposed  of  fi'ngraot  sub- 
a.  The  modern  receipt  for  its  composition 
iven  ia  the  EMchotogim)  prescrioei,  in  fact, 
is  oil  and  wine,  thirty-eii  different  kinds  of 
Ma. 

:  the  principal  nsea  of  chriim,  >ee  Baptibk, 
iBHATiOH,  Ordination.  [C] 

IRISHAL  {Oa-iimaU).  (1)  The  reisel  or 
in  which  the  consecrated  oil  or  CbBiBx 
onlained  [Ampulla]. 
A  Tessel  for  the  reservation  of  the  conse- 
dHost.  lDtheRheinuMS.eftheGregoHan 
menlarn  (p.  432,  ed.  Menard)  is  given  a 
efalio  Chrismalis,"  while  the  Ordo  Somaaut 

•  corresponding  place  hat  the  inbric,  "  Prae- 
vaseuli  in  quo  Eucharistii  reconditni'."     It 

this  kind  of  chiismal  that  Egbert  (Pma. 
;  in  Haddan  and  Stubfai'  CtmiKiii,  iii.  428} 
[alitgar  (Ptnil.  c.  10,  p.  TOl,  Uigne)  speak, 
a  reael  which  the  prieet  carried  with 
md  might  lose.  Some,  however,  take  this 
nal  for  the  Corporal. 

A  cloth  used  to  cover  relice.  In  the  Lift 
tgim,  atti'ibnted  to  St.  Onen  (ii.  71),  we 
if  a  miracle  wrought  upon  one  who  rnbbed 
ice  with  the  fringe  of  a  chriamal  which 
ed  the  relics  of  the  saint. 

Old-English  ChHfom.  The  white  cloth  laid 
the  head  of  one  newly  bsptiied,  after  the 
on  with  chrism  [Bai^ism,  p,   163].     This 

is  called  in  Theodore's  Pomitmttai  (ii.  iv. 
addan  and  Stubbs,  iii.  193)  "pannas  cris- 

;"  in  later  authors,  "  vestls  chrismalis," 
ismalis  pannus,"  '•  mitra  baptiiatorum," 
ismale  capitum."     (Duconge,  t.  o.)    [C] 

[BISUARIUH.       The    vessel    in    which 

II  ie  kept  {Conncil  of  Auierre,  c.  6).     It  is 
.iines  however  taken  for  a  reliquarj  (Gre- 
of  Tours,  Pt  Jfinie.  S.  Martini,  Jr.  33; 
inalus.  Vita  Germani  Paru.  c.  47).     [C] 
[RISOM.     [ChbIsmaL.] 

IRIST,  PICTtlBKS  OF.    Omps  Crbist 

ET.] 

IBISTEHFOBETA.  Xpm'e*<iro,>tfa— the 
g  of  Christ — a  name  sonietimei  employed 
e  5th  century  to  signify  simony.  During 
igea  of  penecution  there  was  no  place  for 
liacal  transactions:  bat  when  the  higher 
lortheChnrch  brought  wetilth  and  dignity 
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to  their  posiesiors,  there  were  not  wanting  sm- 

To  check   and  prevent  such   diicrediUble  jinc- 

state' ax  earlv  as  the  5th  century.  The  Coalcil 
of  Chalcedon'  (c  2)  decreed  that  if  any  biiliop 
gave  nrdlnalinn  or  an  ecclesiastical  office  or  pre- 
lerment  of  any  kind  for  money,  he  himtelf  should 
toie  his  office  end  the  party  »o  prefenwl  bt  de- 
posed. Other  like  decrees  occur  in  the  soMslled 
Apostolical  Canons{c.  29),  the  Council  of  Coo- 
Council  of  Orleans,  Biacara,  and  many  other*. 
The  imperial  laws  also  were  no  less  stringent  ID 
regard  to  this  abuse.  E^.  it  was  enacted  bv  one 
of  Justinian's  Novels  (123,  c  IX  that  whenever  a 
bishop  was  to  be  chosen,  the  electon  thonld  take 
an  oath  and  insert  it  ia  the  election  paper  thai 
they  did  not  choose  him  for  any  gift  or  premise 
or  friendship,  or  any  other  cause,  but  only  be- 

Catholic  tnith  and  of  unblamsble  life  and  good 
learning.  And  in  another  law  (Novel  137,  c  :;) 
it  is  further  provided    that  the   parly  electd 


!  at  hi'< 


leither  fK' 


any  other  person,  anything  to  procure  him  in 
ordination.  And  far  any  bishop  to  ordain  anolhtr 
without  observing  the  rule  prescribed,  ii  depn- 
aition,  by  the  same  law,  both  fat  himietrand  the 


some  of  the  securities  required  bi 


These 
the  anc 

ofChrisi™- 
poreia  (Bingham,  iv.  3,  4).  [D.  B.] 

CHRISTENING.    [BArriHU.] 

CHBI6TIACUM  CONCILUJM.  [Cressy-] 

CHRISTIANA,  or  CHRISTINA,  virgia, 
luyaXt/iAimit,  martvt  at  Tyrua  in  Italv(?) 
A.D.  2tH>,  is  commemorated  Julv  24  {Mori.  B<d:.t, 
Horn.  Vet.,  Dsuardi,  Cal.  Bsiak.). 

CHBISTUAB  (FornvAL  or)  (^^  -jf 
I'/SArot,  TS  tmiMa,  Xatalli,  A'alatilia,  Xi- 
timtaj,  Domini,  At  From  the  latter  ia  derivtd 
the  name  of  the  day  among  peoples  of  the  Latin 
race  {t.g.  the  French  A'oerj,  and  also  among  the 
Celtic  nations,  which  were  Chrislianiicd  hy 
Latin-speaking  misaionariea.  In  Germany  Si' 
day  is  called  the  Weihnachttfeit  from  the  Kilcmn 
vigils  which  preceded  the  featival  itself.  TIu 
English  Chriitmat  [so  the  Dutch  fcstmiiv, 
A'ernnis,  whence  Kerst-maend,  a  name  for  De- 
cember], analogous  to  such  forma  at  Candleaui. 
Lammas,  Michnelmas,  Childermas,  snperwled 
the  older  name  Tult  [Anglo-Saion.  (iaJ].  l>r 
which  the  day  is  stUI  known  among  the  ^i- 
dinavian  uationi). 

I.  Origin  of  FtitivaL 
It  is  not  hard  to  understand  why  the  ChTisfiii 
Church  Bhonldhave  commemorated  byanannail 
feitival  the  Saviour's  Incarnation.  How  fat, 
however,  the  church  was  led  by  the  posieauii 
of  actual  historical  evidence  to  assign,  at  it  I") 
dooa,  Dac«mber  25  aa  the  date  of  the  N'ativitr.  u 
a  matter  on  which  it   U 
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otherwise  than  mcMt  doubtfully.*    On  the  one 
hand,  due  weight  must  be  given  to   the  una- 
nimous agreement  of  the  Western  Church  as  far 
AS  the  tradition  can  be  traced  back,  and  to  the 
almost  uniyersal  acceptance  of  this  view  by  the 
Eastern  Church  at  an  early  date.    It  is  certainly 
not  altogether  impossible  that  there  may  have 
been  some  trustworthy  tradition,  some  founda- 
tion for  Tertullian*s  remark  as  to  the  archives  of 
the  Jews  stored  up  at  Rome,  some  slight  sub- 
stratum of  truth  underlying  the  Ugend  as  to  the 
inTestigation  of  the  day  by  Julius  I.  {vids  infra). 
Further,    sundry    independent     considerations, 
astronomical   and  otherwise,   tend   to  make  it 
probable  that  our  Lord's  bii*th  took  place  near 
the  end  of  the  year.     On  this  point  reference 
may  be  made  to  Seyfiarth's  Chronologia  SacrOy 
which  refers  the  Nativity  to  December  22  (p. 
239),  see  also  Ideler,  Chronologie^  vol.  ii.  pp.  385 
sqq.     On  the  other  hand,  some  have  argiled  on 
various  grounds  in  favour  of  the  greater  pro- 
bability  of  the  Nativity  having  been  in  the 
autumn.     Thus  Lightfoot  {ITorae  Hebraicae  €i 
Talmudicae,  voL  ii.  p.  32,  ed.  Gandell)  would 
make  it  coincide  with  the  Jewish  Feast  of  Taber- 
nacles, and  associate  it  with  that  Festival  in  the 
same  way  in  which   the  Passover  and  Easter, 
Pentecost    and   Whitsuntide    correspond.      His 
arguments  mainly  turn  on  the  interpretation  of 
Old  Testament  prophecies ;  e.y.  our  Lord  died  in 
Nisan,  and  if  His  ministry  lasted  three  years  and 
a  half,  as  Lightfoot  infers  from  Daniel  iz.  27, 
then  since  our  Lord  at  the  beginning  of  His 
ministry  was  ir&v  rptdKoma  kpx^/ityos  (Luke 
iit.  23),  we  have,  reckoning  back  from  His  death, 
Tisri  or  September  for  the  season  of  His  birth. 
Again,  he  infera  from  a  comparison  of  Zechariah 
x\y.  16,  17,  that  it  would  be  most  improbable 
that  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  alone  of  the  three 
great  Jewi^th  festivals  should  fail  of  the  honour 
by  which  the  Passover  became  exalted  into  Easter, 
and  Pentecost  into  Whitsuntide.    To  decide  the 
matter  thus,  however,  in  the  absence  of  any  more 
tangible  historical  evidence,  is  obviously  unsafe. 
To  the  same  end  but  on  different  grounds  argues 
Jablonsky  (Dissertationes    ii.   de   origine  Festi 
Jfativitatis  Christi  in  Eccksia   Christiana .  qtio- 
tannis  stato  die  celehrari  sditay  in  his  OpusculOy 
vol.  iii.  pp.  317  sqq.  Amsteij^am  1809.     See  also 
M  (inter,  ^^r/Sif em  der  Wct'sm,  p.  110,  Copenhagen 
1827),  maintaining  for  example  that  St.  Luke's 
statement  (ii.  8),  of  the  shepherds  keeping  watch 
over  their  flocks  by  night  would  haixlly  have 
been  possible  on  the  assumption  of  the  December 
date,  seeing  that  it  would  then  have  been  the 
rainy  season,  and  the  flocks  would  therefore  have 
been  under  shelter.    A  further  discussion,  how- 
ever, on  this  point  rather  belongs  to  the  province 
of  Biblical  Chronology. 

Many  learned  men  have  seen  in  the  particular 
period  at  which  we  celebrate  Christmas,  evidence 
jn  favour  of  our  viewing  the  Christian  festival 
as  an  adaptation  of  previously  existing  Jewish  or 
heathen  festivals ;  to  the  more  striking  views  of 
this  kind  we  shall  now  briefly  refer. 

•  Even  in  very  rarlj  times  the  gnat  nnoertainty  of  the 
natter  wss  clearly  felt,  Thus  Jscub.  bishop  of  EdesM 
(ob.  678  A.D.).  is  quoted  by  Dkmyalus  Bar-Solibi  as  saying, 
**  No  one  knows  exactly  tbe  day  of  the  nativity  of  the 
I/yrd :  tbt«  only  is  rertain,  from  what  Loke  writes,  that 
He  was  bom  in  tbe  nigbt"  (Asaemanl,  BiU,  Or.  voL  ii. 
p.lW> 


(a)  Some,  as  Oldermann  (JDefedo  Encaeniontm 
JudaicOy  origine  festi  Naiivitatis  Christi^  1715) 
have  viewed  Christmas  as  a  continuation  and 
development  of  the  Jewish  Feast  of  the  Dedica- 
tion, a  festival  of  eight  days'  duration  beginning 
on  Cisleu  25  ( =  December  17),  which  was  the 
anniversary  of  the  purification  of  the  temple  by 
Judas  Maccabaeus  after  the  outrages  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  (see  1  Mace.  iv.  52-59;  2  Mace.  x. 
1-^ ;  Josephus,  Antiq.  xii.  7,  6).  Still  while 
there  seem  to  be  several  coincidences  between  the 
two  feasts,  such  a  transference  from  Judaism  to 
Christianity  of  which  no  hint  whatever  is  given 
in  early  times  is  exceedingly  unlikely. 

(3)  Others  have  derived  it  from  some  one  or 
other  of  the  Roman  festivals  held  in  the  latter 
part  of  December,  as  the  Saturnalia^  or  the  Si;fii- 
laria  which  followed  them,  or  the  Juvenalia 
established  by  Nero.  A  more  striking  parallel, 
however,  than  any  of  these  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Brumalia^  or  the  Natalia  Invicti  [Solis']^  when 
the  Sun,  then  at  the  winter  solstice,  was,  as  it 
were,  born  anew,  even  as  Christ  the  Sun  of 
Righteousness  then  dawned  upon  the  world. 
This  is  the  view  of  Wemsdorf,  De  origine  Sollem-' 
nium  Natalis  Christi  ex  festivitate  Natalia  Inticti, 
Wittenberg  1757;  of  Jablonsky  partly  [supra]; 
also  of  Mr.  King  (Qnostica  and  their  Bemains^ 
p.  49),  who  derives  the  Roman  festival  from  the 
Mithras-worship  of  the  Sun.  Then  as  Mith* 
raicism  gradually  blended  with  Christianity, 
changing  its  name  but  not  altogether  its  sub- 
stance, many  of  its  ancient  notions  and  rites 
passed  over  too,  and  the  Birthday  of  the  Sun, 
the  visible  manifestation  of  Mithras  himself,  was 
transferred  to  the  commemoration  of  the  Birth 
of  Christ.  Kumerous  illustrations  of  the  above 
remarks  may  be  found  in  ancient  inscriptions, 
e.g.  SOLI  INVICTO  ET  LUNAE  AETERNAE 
C.  VETTI  GERMAN!  UB.  DUO  PARATUS  ET 
HERMES  DEDERUNT,  or  HAIA  MiePA  ANI- 
KHTXl  (Gruter,  Inscriptionea  AntiquaCf  p.  xxxiii.) 
In  the  legend  on  the  reverse  of  the  copper  coins 
of  Constantino,  SOLI  INVICTO  COMITI,  re- 
tained long  after  his  conversion,  there  is  at  once 
an  idea  of  the  ancient  Sun*God,  and  of  the  new 
Sun  of  Righteousness.  The  supporters  of  this 
theory  cite  various  passages  from  early  Christian 
writers  indicating  a  recognition  of  this  view. 
The  sermon  of  Ambrose,  quoted  by  Jablonsky,  is 
certainly  spurious,  and  is  so  marked  in  the  best 
editions  of  his  works ;  it  furnishes,  however,  an 
interesting  illustration  of  an  early  date.  The 
passage  runs  thus,  **  Bene  quodammodo  sanctum 
hunc  diem  Natalis  Domini  Solem  novum  vulgus 
appellat,  et  tanta  sui  anctoritate  id  conflrmat, 
ut  Judaei  etiam  atque  Gentiles  in  banc  vocem 
consentiant.  Quod  libenter  amplectandum  nobis 
est,  quia  oriente  Salvatore,  non  solum  humani 
generis  salus,  sed  etiam  solis  ipsius  claritas  in* 
novatur"  (Serm,  6,  in  Appendioe  p.  397,  ed. 
Bened.).  In  the  Latin  editions  of  Chrysostom  is 
a  homily,  wrongly  ascribed  to  him,,  but  probably 
written  not  long  afler  his  time,  in  which  we  read, 
*'  Sed  et  Inticti  Natalem  appellant.  Quis  utique 
tam  invictus  nisi  Dominus  noster,  qui  mortem 
subactam  devicit?  Vel  quod  dicunt  Solis  esse 
Natalem,  ipse  est  Sol  Justitiae,  de  quo  Malachias 
propheta  dixit,  Orietur  vobis  tiroentibus  nomen 
ipsius  Sol  Justitiae  et  sanitas  est  in  pennis  ejus  " 
{Sermo  de  Natititate  S,  Joannia  Baptistae  * 
vol  ii.  1113,  ed.  Paris,  1570).    Leo  the  Great 
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i*<  or(«,  Ivmorabilit  vi-Mar"  (&rm.  22,  g  6, 
I.  i.  p.  72,  ed.  BallerlDi).  Again,  the  ume 
her  DliMi-res,  "  Sed  hanc  Bdorandini  in  cnelo 
in  terra  HatiTitatcoi  nullua  Dobis  dies  magit 
am  hodlemus  imltiaal,  et  aora  etiam  in  ele- 
\atis  luce  radiante,  comm  (al.  totoin)  KDiibua 
itrii  mirabilia  aacrameoti  iugerit  claritstem  " 
tnn.26,  §  l,p.  87). 
We  iDaj  farther  cite  one  or  tw 
cieaC  Chngtiaa  pwta :  Prudentins.  in  hii  hyi 
[  Nalakm  Domini,  thiu  apeitka  {Caihemtrin 
jolt.,  p.  301,  ed.  Arevslui):— 
-  Qnid  eal.  qood  iTCtam  drciitiim 


Qui  IBCM  aoKet  truolum . 
ulinuj  of  NoU  alio  (Pc 


ference  may  tXto  be  made  to  an  extract  in 
umani  {Bibl.  Or.  li.  163)  from  Dionyiina  Bar- 
libi,  bishop  of  Amlda,  which  showi  tracea  of  a 
oilar  feeling  in  the  Eut;  also  to  a  ptaaa^ 
im  an  anoDymona  Syrian  writer,  who  diitiuctlj 
'era  the  filing  of  the  day  to  the  alMTe  canie ; 
I  am  not  diiposod,  howerer,  to  attseh  much 
light  to  this  laat  paaaage.  More  important  for 
r  purpoaa  ii  the  injunction  of  a  council  of  Rome 
13  A.D.)  "  Ut  nuUu.  Kalendaa  Jnnuariaa  et 
lima  (^bmmalia)  colere  praetumpwrit  "  (can. 
Labb«  tI.  1MB),  which  ihowa  at  any  rate  that 
■  a  long  time  after  the  fall  of  heatheniim, 
my  tracei  of  heathen  rite>  ttill  remained.  A 
nilar  mention  ii  found  alao  in  the  proceedinga 
the  QainiMit  Coancil  (692  a.d.),  lit  oSrw 
•fCiiirai  KoAitirSu  irol  ri  KoXainira  BpoufiiAia 
in.  68,  LabWvi.  1170). 

(y)  Othera  have  even  derired  Christmaa  from 
f  Northern  featixal  {rule)  in  necember,  In 
nouT  of  Freya  (ef  Locceniui,  Antij.  Saeo-QUh. 
:  i.  c.  b,  Uolmiae,  1645;  Scheffer,  Upsalia 
ififua,  p.  296,  Upeal,  1666). 
(S)  Jablonaky,  while  coaaldering,  aa  we  hare 
d,  that  Id  the  featival  of  the  Natala  Incicli 
to  be  (bnnd  the  origin  of  the  celebration  of 
r  Urd'i  Natlyity  by  the  Soman  Chi      ' 


u  (pp.  c 
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,.)  t, 


t  the  I 


1  thii  feilival  prii  . 
ma.  Theie,  u  we  learn  from  a  pmisage  of 
cment  of  Alexandria  cited  at  length  below, 
ebrated  Chriit'i  baptism  ai  being  His  mani- 
tation  to  the  world  on  Tubi  11  (=January  6), 
i  Jablonlky  argues  that  this  particntar  day 
J  suggested  to  them  by  the  Egyptian  festival 
the  laoealia  Oiiridii  or  Feilum  Onridia  nati 
rtnati  (cf.  Jurenal  viii.  29;  Athenagoras, 
gaUj,  c  22,  p.  2»»,  ed.  Maranus),  itself  a  com- 
imoration  of  the  renewed  life  of  the  inn  from 
sr  to  year,  which  he  thiuka  wu  celebrated  on 
It  iay.  (On  thia  liat  point,  howerer,  much 
aht  exiita.  Wyttenbach, 
u(a<^  Uoralia  ;  lit  hide  et  O^ride,  p.  366  F, 
uidera  thnt  if  Plutai 
tival  took  place  in  Athyi 


leide  et  Oairide, 
Athy/or  |o™n 
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Kircher,  Oediptu  Aegyptiaaa,  Tol.  i\.  part  2,  p. 
262,  would  lii  it  in  Choeac  or  December.) 

(t)  Some  writera  have  argued  that  the  Chris- 
tian festiTal  wn>  not  aa  much  a  traDifarmitinn 
of  a  preriouily  eiisling  non-Christian  one,  a>  m, 

tiral;  this  distinction,  howerer,  is  rather  ap 
parent  than  real.  Augusti,  for  example  (J^mi- 
Kardigkeitm,  toL  i.  p.  226),  sees  in  it  a  standiit; 
protest  against  those  aects  which  denied  or  nb- 
icnred  Ibe  great  truth  of  the  Incarnation,  ta<^ 
as  the  Uanichaenni,  Onoelict,  Priacillinnitts,  and 
the  like. 

II.  HMory  of  FntivJ. 
We  do  not  find  in  the  earliest  Christian  tiiM 
nniformilT  of  obserrance  u  to  the  day  oo  ithirb 
oar  Lord's  KatiTlly  was  commemorated.  The 
earlie'st  allasion  to  it  is  made  by  CltmeDt  of 
Atetandria,  and  is  of  hi  much  importance  Ihnl 
we  shall  gire  it  at  length.  After  speakin;  nl 
the  year  ofonr  Lord's  birth,  he  proceeds:  *'A[id 

yi/Ttfor)  assign  not  only  the  year  but  ereD  tbf 
day  of  the  birth  of  our  Sariour,  which  they  uy 
was  in  the  28th  year  of  Aagostui,  on  the  'lh(a 
day  of  Pachen.^  And  the  followers  of  Basilidet 
celebrate  also  the  day  of  His  baptism  (>I  U  ii) 
B.  an)  Tou  imniauaroi  ttlrrov  ri)'  iitiptr  lofri- 
^oiH7i),  spending  the  night  before  in  readia^ 
and  ther  aay  that  it  was  in  the  15th  year  «( 
Tiberius' Caesar,  on  the  t5th  of  the  month  Tubi, 
bnt  some  say  that  it  was  on  the  11th  ottit 
stme  month.  .  .  .  Further  some  of  them  uj 
that  he  was  bom  on  the  24th  or  2.^th  of  Fhu^ 
muthi."  (.?(romo(a,  lib.  i.  c.  21,  vol.  i.  p.  407,  ed. 
Potter).  The  two  days  hen  specified  a>  tliciti 
on  which  the  Nativity  was  celebrated,  Pichna 
25,  and  Pharmuthi  24  or  25,  are  topectivrly 
May  20,  April  21  or  22  (see  Bede,  Jk  Itmponut 
rtaiaae,  c.  II ;  Palrol.  ic.  345).  JabloBsky  ly^ 
cS.\  and  Le  Nonrry  (In  Cfcin.  .Iter,  opp,  Diu. 
ii.  arl  5)  infer  from  the  language  of  Clemral 
that  Tnbl  11  or  15  (Janoary  6  or  10)  wat  ob- 
served by  the  followers  of  Uasilides  as  thedsy 
of  the  baptism  oi  aell  aa  of  the  A'aliritii.  V' 
should  venture  to  donbt  this  idea,  bat  it  is  prr- 
haps  supported  by  the  pasaage  cited  belnw  frooi 
Epiphanina.  Gieseler  also  (Ku^r^tnfeichick'f, 
Tol.  i.  p.  154,  ed.  3)  cousiden  the  inference  in- 
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and  the  Epiphany.  An  illustration  of  this,  not 
howeTer  applying  to  an  Oriental  Church,  may 
perhaps  be  derived  from  the  accounts  of  the  visit 
of  Julian  the  Apostate,  when  at  Vienne  in  Gaul, 
to  a  church  with  the  view  of  seeming  in  accord 
with  the  religion  of  his  soldieiy.  Ammianus 
Harcelliniui  (lib.  xxi.  c.  2)  speaks  of  this  visit 
as  taking  place  on  the  Epiphany  ("  feriarum  die 
quem  oelebrantes  mense  Januario  Christiani  Epi- 
phania  dictitant "),  and  Zonaras  {Armal,  lib.  ziii. 
c.  11)  on  the  Nativity  (rris  yt¥tBKlov  vwrripos 
^/upas  l^c4rn|Kviaf ).  It  is  just  possible,  however, 
that  the  references  may  be  to  different  events. 

To  derive  illustrations  of  the  practice  from 
distinctly  Eastern  sources,  we  may  refer  in  the 
first  place  to  a  letter  attributed  to  Cyril  of  Jeru- 
salem, which  professes  to  be  addressed  by  him 
to  Julius,  bishop  of  Rome,  on  this  subject.  This 
letter,  though  a  palpable  forgery,  aflbrds  inter- 
esting  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  practice 
of  combining  the  two  feasts  on  January  6.  We 
derive  our  knowledge  of  it  from  two  sources : 
(1)  a  summary  of  it  given  in  a  letter,  De  Nati- 
ritate  Domini,  of  John,  bishop  of  Nicaea  (end  of 
the  9th  or  beginning  of  the  10th  century)  to 
Zacharias,  Catholicos  of  Armenia  Major  (Combefis, 
Haeresis  Monothdit.  pp.  298  sqq.) ;  and  (2)  an 
anonymous  'Ayeryicala  Si^ryi^cris,  published  by 
Cotelier  from  a  MS.  in  the  library  of  Paris  (Pa- 
ires  AposMici,  i.  316,  ed.  1724).  The  general 
substance  of  these  is  to  the  effect  that  the  bishop 
of  Jerusalem  complained  of  the  inconvenience  of 
celebrating  the  Nativity  and  the  Epiphany  on 
the  same  day,  seeing  that  as  he  went  in  person 
to  scenes  commemorated  by  these  events,  Beth- 
lehem and  the  Jordan,  it  was  difficult  to  perform 
both  journeys  in  one  day,  and  the  services  were 
necessarily  mutilated.  He  therefore  requests  in- 
formation as  to  the  proper  day  of  the  Nativity, 
adding  that  Titus  carried  away  to  Rome  the 
archives  of  the  Jews  from  which  the  fact  might 
be  cleared  up.  (For  this  point,  cf.  TertuUian 
contra  Marcicmem,  lib.  iv.  c  7.)  The  pope  in 
answer  declares  that  he  has  examined  the  records 
and  finds  that  December  25  is  the  day  on  which 
the  Nativity  should  be  h^ld.  The  latter  of  the 
two  documents  we  have  referred  to  adds  that 
this  decision  caused  much  murmuring — *'Now 
at  that  time  Gregory  Theologus  [Nazianzen] 
was  at  Constantinople,  and  there  arose  no  small 
murmuring  among  the  citizens,  as  though  he  had 
been  dividing  the  feast,  and  they  said,  Thou  hast 
divided  the  feast,  and  art  casting  us  into  idol- 
atry." According  to  this  document  the  name  of 
the  bishop  of  Jerusalem  in  question  was  Juvenal, 
a  successor  of  Cyril  (see  CyriL  Hierosol.  p.  370| 
ed.  Touttee).* 

A  possible  allusion  to  this  affair  may  be  cited 

* 

*  llie  unhtstorical  character  of  these  documents  is 
equally  obvious  whether  we  take  Cyrii  or  Juvenal :  for 
Jultos  was  dead  nearly  a  century  before  the  time  of  the 
latter.  Again  as  for  Cyril,  the  letter,  according  to  Ooteller's 
obvious  oorrectlon,  claims  to  be  written  not  by  tb^  well- 
known  Qyril  ("who  wrote  to  Constantiue"  [Ug.  Oon- 
Btantius]  coDoeraing  the  appearance  of  the  luminous  croes 
over  Jeroaalem),  but  a  later  one  in  the  time  of  Valerius, 
meotloQed  by  £piphaniua  {Haer.  Izvi.  20).  This  however 
la  impoaslble,  for  the  end  of  the  pontificate  of  Julius  only 
Just  overlaps  that  of  Cyril.  Even  if,  in  spite  of  the  letter, 
we  referred  it  to  Qyril  I.,  we  are  no  better  off,  fur  it  is 
clear  that  the  practice  of  celebrating  the  Nativity  and  the 
Epiphany  together  continued  in  Jerusalem  after  his  time. 


from  the  Laudatio  8,  Stephani  by  Basil  of  Se- 
leucia,  who  flourished  at  the  time  of  the  Council 
of  Ephesus  {Patrol.  Gr,  Ixxxv.  469),  who  says  of 
Juvenal  that  he  "  began  to  celebrate  the  glorious 
and  adorable  salvation-bringing  Nativity  of  the 
Lord,"  which  not  improbably  means  celebrated 
as  a  distinct  festival.  Possibly  the  explanation 
of  the  whole  thing  is  that  Juvenal  initiated  some 
change  in  accordance  with  the  Westerp  practice, 
which  was  then  explained  as  a  direct  action  of  the 
Roman  See,  and  was  finally  associated  wiih  the 
more  famous  name  of  Cyril. 

To  show  that  the  change  was  not  at  once  made 
in  Palestine,  we  may  further  appeal  to  the  Latin 
homily  De  Nativitate  Domini,  found  in  Latin  edi- 
tions of  Chrysostom,  which  though  not  received 
as  a  genuine  writing  of  that  Father,  is  assigned 
by  Touttee  (op,  dt,  p.  369)  td  the  4th  century 
or  the  beginning  of  the  5th.  The  writer  is  con- 
tending that  the  Western  plan  of  dividing  the 
festivals  is  con*ect,  and  finds  fault  with  Onentals 
who  clung  to  their  old  method  on  the  ground 
that  they  must  know  best  in  whose  land  our 
Lord's  earthly  life  was  past  (Chrysostom,  vol.  i. 
p.  1116,  ed.  Paris,  1570). 

Indportant  testimony  on  this  point  may  be  de- 
rived from  Cosmas  Indicopleustes  {Topographia 
Christiana,  lib.  v.;  Patrol.  Gr.  Ixxxviii.  197), 
who  after  referring  to  the  message  of  the  angel 
to  Zacharias  and  the  visit  of  the  Virgin  to  Eliza- 
beth, says  that  Christians  concur  in  celebrating 
the  Nativity  in  the  ninth  month,  on  Choeac  28 
(= December  24),  "but  the  peo))le  of  Jerusalem, 
as  though  from  what  the  blessed  Luke  says 
that  Chiist  was  baptized  when  *  beginning  to  be 
about  thirty  years  old,'  celebrate  the  Nativity 
on  the  Epiphany."  He  then  appears  to  say  that 
the  people  of  Jerusalem  were  right  in  supposing 
that  our  Lord's  baptism  fell  on  the  anniversary 
of  His  birth,  but  that  the  Church  had  wisely 
postponed  the  celebration  of  one  of  these  events 
for  twelve  days  lest  either  festival  should  meet 
with  insufficient  attention.  Thus  Jerusalem  was 
incorrect  in  taking  the  later  day  for  the  anni- 
versary of  the  Nativity.  **But  the  people  of 
Jerusalem  alone  by  a  reasonable  coi^ecture,  yet 
not  accurately,  celebrate  [the  Nativity]  on  the 
Epiphany,  and  on  the  Nativity  they  celebrate 
the  memory  of  David  and  of  James  the  Apostle." 
We  further  gather  from  the  letter  of  John  of 
Nicaea  already  referred  to  (pp.cit.  1141)  that  the 
Church  of  Jerusalem  appealed  to  the  authority 
of  James,  the  Lord's  brother,  for  their  practice 
of  celebrating  the  Nativity  on  January  6.  He 
adds  that  in  the  time  of  Honorius  the  patriarchs 
of  Constantinople  (Chrysostom),  Alexandria,  Je- 
rusalem, and  Antioch  formally  acquiesced  in  the 
Western  plan. 

We  shall  now  adduce  evidence  to  show  that  the 
practice  of  the  Alexandrian  Church  agreed  in  this 
matter  with  that  of  the  Church  of  Jerusalem.  In 
his  notes  to  his  Latin  translation  of  the  Arabic  Pre- 
face, Canons  and  Constitutions  of  the  Nicene  Coun- 
cil, Abraham  Ecchelensis  cites  from  the  Constitu- 
tions of  the  Alexandrian  Church,  "  In  die  atUem 
Natimtatis  et  Epiphaniae  eo  tempore  quo  conci- 
lium Nicaenum  coactum  fnit,  praeceperunt  ejus 
patres  ut  noctu  missa  celebretur  "  (Labbe  ii.  402). 

Cassian'  again  (jCollatio  x.  c.  2 ;  Patrol,  xlix. 

'  It  would  almost  seem  as  tboUgb  there  were  grounds 
for  believing  the  change  to  have  taken  place  in  E«yi>t  by 
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820)  apenk*  of  it  u  the  cnitDm  in  Egfpt  ia  fail 
dHy :  "  Intra  AojyplL  regionem  mot  i>te  tiitii|u* 
t™dilkina  KrTBtur,  ot  perscl*  EpiphBniorum 
die  qutm  proTinciac  illlos  Mcenlot«a  Tel  Domi- 
Dici  Bnptinni,  Tel  Kcundum  CHrnem  NatiTitiitii 
tme  definiunt,  et  idcirco  ntrinaqne  ucnmenli 
■olemniuiem  Don  bifkrie  nt  in  occiduii  pro- 
Tinciii,  Kd  una  diei  hujna  feitiTitate  concele- 
brant  .  .  .  ."  (cf.  liidore.  Of  Eccl.  Og.  i.  27); 
GennndiDs  (jPo  Scriftoribva  Eccleiiaafcit,  c.  58 ; 
FalnL  WWl  1092)  ipnki  of  a  curtain  Biibop 
Timgtheaa  vho  compoccd  &  book,  not  now  eitant, 
on  the  NatiTitf  ol  oar  Lord  "qium  credit  in 
Epiphanla  ractam."  Taiien  in  conjanctioD  with 
irnst  we  have  alreadr  said  of  the  Egyptinn  prac- 
tice thia  may  reftr  toTimothens,  biahop  of  Alei- 

We  next  pua  on  to  notice  the  eTidence  for  the 
practice  of  the  Anneniani  in  this  matter.  Enlhy- 
mios  iPanaplia  Dogmatica,  tit.  23  ;  Faint.  Or. 
em.  IITS)  aays  of  them  :  "The«e  deof  the  birth 
of  Chriet  according  to  the  fleah  and  the  mysten 
of  the  trne  Incarnation,  laying  that  they  t«ok 
place  only  in  sppearancc;  nor  do  they  celebrate 
the  AnonncistiDn  of  the  Mother  of  God  on  the 
day  that  we  celebrate  it,  that  ii  on  March  25, 
M  the  inspired  Fathera,  the  great  Athanaiios* 
and  John  Chrymtoni  and  tboae  of  their  time 
and  after  their  time  hare  handed  It  down  to 
m,  but  on  Jsanary  5 ;  In  a  very  short  time  they 
fancifully  and  obacnrely  pretend  that  they  cele- 
brate the  Annnneiation  and  the  NatJTity  and 
the  Baptiim  of  Christ,  to  the  deceiving  of  the 
nneorrnpt  and  not  according  to  truth."  Similar 
CTidence  i>  forthcoming  from  Nicephomi  {Hitt. 
.Ecc(«.iriii.53;  Polro/.Or.cilTii. 440):  "They 
deny  also  the  Nallrity  of  Christ  accoiding  to  the 
flesh,  and  say  that  He  was  bom  only  in  appear- 
ance; and  differing  from  n>  who  obaerre  them 
sepiratety,  they  extend  the  fait  to  the  15th 
[doubtless  for  ii'heni  we  sboald  read  O  day  of 
the  month  Janaary,  and  celebrate  together  the 
Annunciation  and  NatiTity  and  Baptism."  The 
inquiry  of  the  Armenian  Gatholi  cos  Zacharias  from 
John  of  Nicaca,  which  called  forth  the  letter  of 
the  latter,  ji  also  eTidence  throwing  a  light  apon 
the  matter  in  question. 

We  ihall  next  cite  from  the  answen  of 
John,  bithop  of  Citrnm,  toConstantineCabaiilaa, 
archbishop  of  Dyrrachinm  (quoted  by  Cotelier, 
Patrts  Apoanlici,  L  316,  ed.  1724,  from  MSS.  in 
the  Library  of  Parts,  though  not  given  in  the 
printed  editions,  as  LeunclaTiui,  Jus  Graao-Ro- 
•nanuin,  p.  323)  :  "We  abolish  (he  twelve  days' 
[fast]  for  the  overthrowingof  the  fast  of  the  Arme- 
uinns.  For  they  fast  for  these  twelre  days  before 
Epiphany,  and  so  celebrate  together  on  the  fifth 
of  Janaary  the  three  feasts:  I  mean  the  Annun- 
ciation and  the  Nativity  and  Baptism  of  Christ." 
He  proceeds  to  attribute  this  to  tb«  heresiarch 
Ichanias,  who  held  Doce tic  views. 

Cotelier  further  quotes  fromaHS.  in  the  same 
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Library  a  form  of  renunciation  to  be  gone  thniBi;li 
by  Armenian  heretics  on  joining  tbe  Ronu 
Church.  Among  other  things  is,  "If  any  Dae 
does  not  celebrate  on  March  25  the  Annunciation, 
and  on  [>ecember  25  the  Nativity  of  Christ, 
let  him  be  Anatbema."  He  had  preTiooalr  (i^i. 
cit.  p.  238)  printed  from  the  nme  MS.  an  stUck 

rlor,  where  we  find :  "  And  on  Janaary  5  in  the 
evening,  they  celebrate  the  (eaat  of  the  Annni- 


ily  Epiphany." 

Finally,  for  the  Armenian  pruUc*  Teferenn 
may  be  made  to  two  invectlTes  (A^yoi  rr^!.!- 
TeuTiicoO  of  Isaac,  Catholicoa  of  Armenia,  in  the 
1 1th  or  lath  century  (i.  3,  ii.  10,  Combefi.,  Hofi- 
la  Uonolhelit.  pp.  333,  405).  The  modern  AmiF- 
nian  Church  still  rtUins  this  practice  (Kulf, 
Holti  Eaitern  CAureA,Inln>d.  p.  741). 

The  Weslem  Church,  ao  br  aa  we  i 


the  n 


s  to  hav 


kept  t: 


of  the  NatiTity  and  Epiphiin 
distinct.'  Jerome  says  unhe>it»tingly(Qwiun.'.» 
Eitch.  I.  1,  Tol.  v.  6,  ed.  Bened.):  "Et  di« 
Epiphanlorum  hncuaque  venerabilis  est,  mi  kI 
^tidim  pataM  NttaHi  in  came,  tunc  enim  ab- 
sconditus  est,  et  Don  appamit." 

We  may  cite  the  very  ancient  CaleodariDin 
Carthaginense  {PatnL  xiii.  1237X  which  nuiiki 
December  25  thus:  "  rliL  Kal.  Jan.  Domini 
Noetri  Jem  (^risti  Filil  Del,"  with  a  noteof  llie 
F.piphany  on  Jan.  6.  We  ahall  only  dte  hen 
from  two  other  ancient  calendars,  that  of  Bnche- 
riua  and  the  Leonine,  which  Mnratorl  {Dt  Bttmi 
Lttvryidl,  c.  4)  refers  approjiimately  to  tbe  dsin 
855,  48S  A.D.  reapectivily.  Theae  sevftally 
mark  the  day,  "Natns  Chrislns  in  Betlileh™ 
Judae,"  "Natale  Domini"  {(.c).  Other  Lit  oi- 
gicsl  monomenta  will  be  treated  of  eeptnlely. 


Eviden 


the  Romnu  Church  the  Epiphan, 
bably  the  older  of  the  two  feativala,  and  Ihdf 
fore  in  some  respects  the  more  Important,  fur 
the  ancient  Orda  Soauima  (In  rigilia  Then. 
phaniae,  p.  21,  ed.  Jlittorp,  Colt^ne,  1368) 
remarks;  "Nee  hoc  [iraeterenndam  est,  qntaj 
■ecnnda  Natiiitas  Christi  (ij.  the  Eptphany),  tot 
illuitrnla  myateriia,  honorntior  ait  quam  prima 
(i>.  Christmas)."  Still  tbia  la  after  all  onlv  a 
matter  of  relative  importance,  and  the  Nativity 
ia  eTidently  aeconnted  a  festival  of  the  higlittl 
order  in  the  Leonine  Siwramentsry,  which  i>  nr- 
Uinly  older  than  the  Ordo  which  Hillorp  refer! 
'"  """  '■""  of  Pepn  and  Charlemagne. 


bail    II 


it  Iht 


inge  of  the  day  to  December  2.  . 
th  the  Western  plan,  began  to  take  pincf  ja 
e  East  towards  the  end  of  the  4th  cenluir, 
e  old  way  was  that  believed  in  by  Ephrrm 
rns  (ob.  378  a.d.),  who  is  cited  as  saying,  *-  On 
E  10th  day  [of  March}  was  His  Conception, 
1  on  the  6th  day  [of  Janoary]  was  His  N"- 
■ity"  (Aasemnni,  Bibl.  Or.  ii.  1S3>  The 
Buge,  however,  mnat  have  been  gradnaL     For, 


a  leparale  Icatlval  «u  'J 
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to  say  nothing  of  ArmenianB,  we  find  Epiphanlus 
Mying  (Haer.  li.  24,  vol.  t.  p.  446,  ed.  Petaviiu): 
^  For  since  He  was  bom  in  the  month  of  J&nuary, 
that  is,  Tiii.  Id.  Jan.  which  is  according  to  the 
Romans  January  5,  according  to  the  Egyptians 
To  hi  lly  according  to  the  Syrians  or  the  Greeks 
Andyneus  6,  according  to  the  Cyprians  or  Sala- 
minians  the  5th  of  the  5th  month,  according  to 
the  Paphians  Jnlus  14,  according  to  the  Arabians 
AJeom  21,  according  to  the  Cappadocians  Atarta 
13,  according  to  the  Hebrews  Tibieth  (Tebeth) 
13,  according  to  the  Athenians  Maemacterion  6 
.  .  .  •"  It  does  not  appear  whether  Epiphanius 
means  that  all  these  nations  celebrated  the 
Nativity  on  the  day  thus  indicated :  it  is  more 
probable  that  he  is  merely  giving  the  various 
equivalents  for  the  day  in  different  systems  of 
reckoning.  Indeed  his  mention  of  the  Romans 
is  perhaps  conclusive. 

The  most  important  piece  of  evidence,  however, 
towards  fixing  the  date  of  the  change  in  the  East 
by  which  December  25  became  recognized  as  the 
day  of  the  Natinty  is  to  be  found  in  a  Homily 
of  Chrysostom  to  the  people  of  Antioch,  tis  riiv 
'ycWtfXior  7ifi4fKaf  rod  ^orriipos  iiiuiv  *Ii7<rov 
Xpurrov  (vol.  ii.  p.  354,  ed.  Montfaucon),  which 
Montfauoon  (p.  352)9  gives  strong  reasons  for 
believing  to  have  been  delivered  on  December  25, 
386.  Aft«r  saying  how  earnestly  he  had  wished 
to  see  on  the  day  of  the  Nativity  a  congregation 
like  that  which  was  then  met  together,  Chry- 
sostom proceeds :  *'  Nevertheless  it  is  not  yet  the 
tenth  year  since  this  day  has  been  made  manifest 
and  plain  to  us,  still  as  though  it  had  been  handed 
down  to  us  from  the  beginning  (ftrw^ci^)  and 
many  years  ago,  it  has  flourished  thus  through 
your  zeal.  And  so  a  man  would  not  err  who 
should  call  it  at  once  new  and  ancient, — new, 
in  that  it  has  recently  been  made  known  to  us ; 
bat  old  and  ancient,  in  that  it  has  speedily  won 
ao  e(4na]ity  with  older  festivals.  .  .  .  ."  And  as 
plants  of  good  stock  speedily  grow  up  and  pro- 
dace  fruit,  **  so  this  day  too,  known  from  the 
beginning  to  those  who  inhabit  the  West,  but 

brought  to  us  not  many  years  ago "  The 

change,  however,  at  first  meets  with  opposition. 
*'  1  know  well,"  he  adds,  **  that  many  even  yet 
dispute  with  one  another  about  it,  some  finding 
fault  with  it  and  others  defending  it, ...  .  since 
it  is  old  and  ancient,  for  the  prophets  already 
foretold  His  birth,  and  from  the  beginning  it  has 
been  manifest  and  notable  to  the  dwellers  from 
Thrace  even  to  Gades."  Again  (§  2)  he  refers 
his  hearers  to  the  archives  at  Rome  as  a  source 
whence  certain  evidence  on  the  point  could  be  ob- 
tained,  and  adds  **  from  those  who  have  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  theae  things  and  inhabit  that  city, 
have  we  received  this  day.  For  they  who  dwell 
there,  observing  it  from  ike  beginning  and  by  old 
tradition,  themselves  sent  to  us  now  the  know- 
ledge of  it."  Again  (§  5)  after  fixing  April  as 
the  time  of  the  Annunciation,  he  arrives  for  the 
Nativity  at  the  month  Apellaeus  (December), 


s  Montfsaoon  here  dtes  Athanasins  {Frag.  Comm.  in 
Mattk,  voL  L  p.  1025.  ed.  Bened.  1787)  as  speaking  of 
December  25  as  the  Nativity.  But  In  the  first  place  the 
Benedictine  editors  had  considerable  donbt  of  the  genulne- 
nns  of  the  fragment  (*'  si  non  aperte  spnrlum  admodum 
sQspectom  videtur,  in  qno  sunt  pleraqoe  ^t.v9u^  ");  and 
in  the  next,  it  seems  rather  the  death  of  Herod  which  is 
indicated  than  the  birth  of  our  Lord. 
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' "  this  present  month,  in  which  we  celebrate  the. 
day." 

From  the  above-quoted  language  of  Chry- 
sostom, we  may  notice ;  (1)  that  about  the  year 
386  A.D.  the  festival  of  the  Nativity,  as  distinct 
from  and  independent  of  the  Epiphany,  was  a  no- 
velty of  a  few  years'  standing  in  the  East ;  (2)  that 
Chrysostom  believed  that  the  Western  Church 
had  celebrated  an  independent  festival  ''from 
the  beginning  and  by  old  tradition ;"  (3)  that  the 
change  was  met  with  opposition,  and  therefore 
would  be  gradual. 

Combining,  then,  Chrysostom'i  definite  testi- 
mony with  the  fact  that  Epiphanius  had,  perhaps 
a  little  before  this  time,  concurred  with  the  old 
Eastern  view,  and  that  at  the  time  of  the  Council 
of  Ephesus  the  change  was  tacitly  recognized  at 
Alexandria,  we  may  fairly  argue  that  except  in 
those  parts  of  the  Eastern  Church  where  the  old 
plan  was  still  continued  (Jerusalem  possibly  and 
Armenia  certainly),  the  Western  plan  was  being 
gradually  adopted  in  the  period  which  we  may 
roughly  define  as  the  last  quarter  of  the  4th  and 
the  first  quarter  of  the  5th  century. 

Whether  before  the  time  of  Chrysostom  any 
part  of  the  Eastern  Church  observed  the  Nativity 
on  December  25,  it  is  difficult  to  say.  The 
date  of  the  various  parts  of  the  Apostolic  Con» 
stitutUma  (see  the  Article)  being  so  doubtful, 
we  shall  merely  cite  from  them  a  passage 
bearing  on  this  point:  ''Observe  the  days  of 
the  festivals,  brethren,  and  fii*st  the  Nativity, 
and  let  this  be  celebrated  by  you  on  the  25th 
day  of  the  ninth  month.  After  this  let  the  Epi- 
phany be  very  greatly  honoured  in  your  eyes, 
on  which  the  Lord  revealed  to  you  His  Own 
Godhead ;  and  let  this  be  held  on  the  6th  day 
of  the  tenth  month  "  (v.  13 ;  cf.  also  viii.  33, 
where  the  two  festivals  are  again  distinguished). 
Cotelier  in  his  introduction  {pp.  cit,  p.  197)  also 
cites  a  passage  found  in  some  MSS.  of  Anastasius. 
which  professes  to  be  quoted  from  the  Apostolic 
ConatitutionSf  in  the  present  text  of  which,  how- 
ever, it  is  not  found :  '*  For  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
was  born  of  the  Holy  Virgin  Mary  in  Bethlehem, 
iy  /iijvl  fcoT^  Alyxnrrtovs  XothK  icc'  [probably  a  rais-> 
take  for  ic9\  which  =  December  25]  &p^  ifiB6fiii 
ri}s  ^fi4pas  ^  iffrlf  Tph  bitrit  jcaXav8»y  *Iayova- 

The  result  of  all  this  investigation  then 
is  roughly  this.  In  the  case  of  the  Eastern 
Church  there  is  no  certain  evidence  pointing  to  a 
general  celebration  of  the  Nativity  on  December 
25  before  the  time  of  Chrysostom.  Till  then  it 
had  been  held  on  January  6  in  conjunction  with 
the  Epiphany,  and  even  after  this  date  some 
churches  of  the  East  retained  for  some  time 
their  old  plan. 

In  the  West  we  are  told  that  the  festival  had 
been  recognized,  and  celebrated  on  December  25 
"  from  the  beginning."  We  are  not  able  to  produce 
anv  verv  ancient  witnesses  from  Western  Fathers, 
but  may  fairly  assume  that  it  had  existed  suffi- 
ciently long  for  Chrysostom  to  be  able  to  use 
reasonably  and  without  fear  of  contradiction 
such  a  word  as  &vw0cy.  We  have  also  aiUed 
attention  to  the  recognition  of  it  in  ancient 
calendars. 

Since  the  time  of  Chrysostom,  the  Nativity  has 
been  received  by  all  Churches  of  Christendom  as 
one  of  their  most  important  festivals.  Thus,  in 
a  sermon  attributed  to  Gregory*  of  Nrssa,  but 
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.f  donbtral  aathenticitf,  it  Is  aaid :  "Ndit  ti 
leard  accordiDt  tbroughaut  the  whole  inhshited 
rorld  th«  touad  of  them  thst  celabrBte  the 
™t"(J>o(rot  Or,ilTi.li*8).  Chneortom  (/b 
i.  PMlogmatm  *,  toI.  i.  497)  apcski  of  it  u 
«C0Dd  in  importance  to  00  feitiTBl,  "which  > 
nan  would  not  be  wrong  in  calling  th«  cbief 
^ifTpiroXil)  of  all  festival!." 

Sereral  termom  nre«iiaiit  of  Pope  Leo  I. 

he  anbject  of  the  Natiritf ,  fnrUier  eiemplifjiDg 

'  ■      *  ■         it  (Serm.  21-30,  Tol.  i.  pp.  64  «qq. 


d.  B 


mi). 


II  that  in  one  ofhii  epiillcB  Aagai 
',<Ki  not  Mem  to  recogniEe  the  Nativltj  u  a 
iral  of  the  first  order,  where  after  jeferrin 
he  Dirine  isititation  of  the  Sacraments,  he 
eedl  to  tho«B  thinga  "  quae  non  ecripla  aed 
ita  cnstodimnt"  oothe  antborityofthe  Apostlea 
nd  the  Charch,  "aicut  quod  Domini  Paasio  et 
teaurrectio  el  Aacensio  In  eselom  el  Adientua 
ecaelo  S[dritna  Sancti  aauiienaria  aolemoitate 
elebrantnr"  (£>iX.  54§  l[oIim  118];  Patrol. 
iiiil.  200).    Tet  he  deemed  the  featiTal  of  such 
mportance  that  he  hat  written  not  a  few  aermoiu 
jr  the  dtj,  showiDg  the  celebration  of  this  featiTal 
]  Africa  (see  Serm.  184-196,  369-372;  Palrol. 
>iviii.  995  sqq.,  mil.  165^  sqq. ;  the  anthen' 
icity  of  the  Utter  group,  howeTer,  la  doubtful). 

IIL  Litwgical  Saticei. 

The  Roman  Chnrch  eyideotly  accounUd  the 
:atiTitj  one  of  the  most  importint  feaiH  from 
erj  early  timea.  Their  earliest  SacramenUry, 
■at  of  Pope  Leo,  eontaina  nine  Masnes  for  the 
ij  (toI.  ji.  148K|q.>  There  is,  howeTer,  do 
iticeofaVigil.    In  the  Preface  In  the  first  Uau 

is  said:  "Quoniam  quidqnid  Christianae  pro- 
asionia  deratione  celebratur,  dis  hoc  iwail  toiem- 
'taie  pHnc^nnif  et  In  hujus  muDeris  mysterjo 
intlnetiir.''  See  again  the  Preface  in  theseventh 
'.ma  :  "Alque  ideo  «icut  prlmis  fideltbos  eititit 
.  ini  credulitate  pretiosum,  its  nunc  eicun- 
lem  conscientiam  non  relinqnil,  quae  salntaris 
ysterii  rerilaUm,  toto  etiam  mundo  t«atifi- 
inte  non  aeqaitur." 

Id  the  Gelasian  SacrameDtsry  foor  Maasea 
together  are  giren !  (1)  FortheVigil  alKones; 
;)  For  the  Vigil  jn  nocJa;  (3)  For  the  Vigil 
'am prima  ;  (4)  For  the  Katirity  in  die  .■  that 

to  aay,  there  are  practicall}'  three  Masses  nn 
le  Natiilty  ilaelf.  After  this  again  are  several 
iiyers  for  tbe  Nativity,  whether  at  Vespers  or 

The  Gelasian  Sacramentary  borrowed  a  good 
al  from  the  Leonine  here.  The  Collect  and 
■creta  for  the  lerticei  of  the  Vigil  at  Nones 
id  ifafl«  prima,  and  a  Collect  and  the  I'reface 
r  the  Nativity  itself  aa  well  as  two  (the  2nd 
:d  4th)  of  the  added  prayers  all  come  from  the 
rge  number  of  Masses  for  tbe  day  in  the  older 
cramenUryC/'airo/.liiiv,  lOSSaqq.).  We  now 
as  on  to  tbe  Gregorian  Sacramenlary.  Here, 
in  the  previons  caw,  there  are  altogether  four 
rvices  with  a  large  number  ofalternntive  forms, 
le  second  maas  is  coDnected  in  lome  MSS.  vith 
e  charch  of  S.  Maria  Uajor;  thus,  Natalia 
imini  ad  3.  Hariam  Majotem  (MS.  RodradiX 
]cteadS.Mariam(MS.  Ratoldl);  audthetbird 
ntains  also  the  eommemomtion  of  S.  Anastasia, 
id  one  MS.  mentioned  by  Miiiard  (tn  ioc.)  givet 
'0  preface!  for  the  day,  ooa  for  the  Saint  and 
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the  other  for  tbe  Nativity  (cf.  Greg.  Bair.  oL 
5  sqq.  ed,  Metiard).  See  also  the  JjUip^ww^, 
where,  a*  before,  four  Uasaea  in  all  are  retog- 
niied  (A.  col.  657  sqq.)^  and  a  atiU  mere  eiilv- 
rale  set  of  forma  b  given  in  the  Liier  SetpoiHalii 
attributed  to  Gregory  (ii.  col.  741  sqq-). 

The  Onio  Semanai  {ed.  cU.  p.  19)  preaeriW 
three  Lections  from  laaiah  for  tha  Vigil  of  the 
Nativity:  (1)  ii,  l-i.4;  (2)  il,  l-ili.20;(3) 
Iti.  1-15.  TheAmbrosian  Liturgy  of  theChurch 
of  Milan  (Pamelius,  Libirgg.  LaO.  voL  i.  pp. 
aaa  sqq.)  gives  one  Mass  for  the  day. 

We  may  now  briefly  examine  tbe  Lilurgiol 
moniunenti  of  tbe  Gallican  Cburcb.  In  tbe  u- 
cient  Lectionarv  of  that  Cburcb,  then  aeTC 
originally  twelve  Lections  for  tbe  Tigil  of  the 
Nativity.  Thoae  vhlch  are  yet  extant,  fire  Id 
number,  are;  laaiah  ilir.  SS-xlvi.  13;  an  ei- 
tract  from  a  sermon  of  Auguatine  ^  DtSalici- 
taU  Domini:  Iialafa  liv.  l-lii.  7;  Milacbi  ii.  7' 
iv.  6;  St,  John  i.  1-15. 

The  Lections  far  the  Nativity  itaelf  art  isaiiii 
vil.  liKii.  8  (with  aome  omissions);  AwU 
[Benedicite]  ctMn  benatictioKe ;  Hebniwi  i.  1-I:i; 
St.  Luke  ii.  1-19  (Uabillon,(feZitHr^fiaJfiE>i«, 
lib.  ii.  pp.  t06  sqq.).  In  iliuitration  of  thia  plan 
of  having  twelve  LedioDi  for  the  Vigil  of  the 
Nativity,  here  doubtlesa  equivalent  to  the  Haliai 
of  the  Nativity,  Mabillan  (/.  c)  cites  from  the 
Segtila  of  Aurelian,  bishop  ofArle*:  "In  5atale 
Domini  et  in  Epiphauia  tertia  hon  aurgile :  di- 


(^Palrol.  Iiviii.  398> 

!  seen  that  in  tha  Galilean  Lediontry 

ly  ia  presupposed  for  the  day  of  the 
.d  in  accordance  with  this  theGothiu- 
il  (op.  at.  pp.  188  sqq.)  gives  oj  oat 
Mass  for  the  Vigil  and  one  for  the  day.  In  ihi 
rnlGallican  Missal  are  found  forma  of  the  Pre- 
lace  "ad  vesperum  Katalis  Domini  "  and  prayers 
ad  initium  noctis  Natalia  Domini,"  "in  mrilia 
jcte  Natalia  Domini." 

The  Moiarabic  Uissal  gives  us  but  one  Uaa 
ir  the  day  and  ignores  the  VigiL  The  Propheli- 
li  LectioO,  the  lipistle,  and  the  Goape]  a 


1-7;  Heb 


i.  1-12;  I 


Luke  ii.  6-20  (ed.  Leslie,  pp.  37  sqq.>  The 
reviary  gives  Uatins  for  tbe  Vigil;  and  fur 
le  day  of  the  Nativity,  (1)  Vespen-lbat  ii«a 
le  evening  preceding  December25;  (2)  Mitiat 
id  Lands.  Into  tbe  Vesper  service  enters  the 
)ble  hymn,  "  Veni  Redemptor  Gentium." 
It  will  have  been  noticed  that  the  Reraaa 
itnrgiea,  the  Gelasian  and  Gregorian,  give  three 
asses  fur  the  Nativity,  while  those  for  Ibt 
nurches  of  Milan,  Gaul,  and  Spain  give  tnt 
i.     In  the  case  of  tbe  Qair 


y  be  illnstniled  fi 


regory 


3f  Ton 


of  Lyons  (  Vitat  Patr^m. 
ii.  11,  p.  1196,  ed.  Bened.Xaays:  "FacU  quo- 
te bora  tertia,  cum  populua  ad  missarum  !^ 
innia  conveniret,  hie  mortuua  is  ecdesiam  hi 
lalui."  On  the  other  band,  we  moat  iD>^n- 
)n  that  in  a  writing  of  EtdefonsDt,  ■  Spaniih 
thop,  who  wrote  845  A.D.,  ia  an  allusion  to  a 
triple  Mass  on  the  Nativity,  Easter,  WhiUundar. 
d  the  Transfiguration  (PatTOi-Cvi-SBBX    Th'it 

■  This  trntftft.  altrlbnled  to  AgKOSUne,  doia  not  kod 
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»  probably  a  leaning  to  the  Roman  plan,  or  it 
may  be  a  custom  of  independent  origin. 

The  canse  of  the  triple  Mass  in  the  Gelasian 
and  Gregorian  Sacramentaries  is  thus  explained 
by  Mabillon  (/.  c),  that  in  consequence  of  three 
being  the  number  of  '*  stations  '*  discharged  in 
ancient  times  in  Rome  by  a  Pope  on  that  day, 
three  Masses  were  instituted.*     We  shall  again 
quote  the  ancient  Ordo  i^omantis  on  this  point 
(p.  19):  "Prima  die  Vigiliae   Natalia    Domini 
hora  nona  canunt  Missam  ad  S,  Mariam,    Qua 
expleta  canunt  respertinnlem  synaxim,  dehihc 
Tadunt  ad  cibnm.     In  crepuscuio  noctis  intrat 
Apostolicus  ad  rigilias  in  praefatam  Ecclesiam, 
tamen  non  cantantibiinritatorium'ad  introitum, 
sed  ezpletis  vigil iis  et  matutinis,  sicut  in  Anti- 
phonarip  continetur,  ibidem  canunt  primam  Mis- 
sam in  noct«.     Qua  expleta,  vadunt  ad  8,  Anas- 
iaaiam  canere  aliam  Missam  de  nocte.     Dehinc 
pergunt  ad  8.  Petrumy  ut  ibi  vigilias  celebrent, 
ab  eo  loco  nbi  invenerit  eos  psallere  qui  ibidem 
excubant.     Ipsi  enim  intrant  ad  vigilias  debito 
tempore  in  processu  noctis  et  canunt  invitatorium 
et  prosequuntur  ordinem  Antiphonarii.      Unde 
ettam  dupla  officia  in  Romanorum  Antiphonariis 
bac  nocte  describuntur."   The  above  will  account 
for  the  commemoration  of  S.  Anastasia  at  the 
Mass  Mane  prima.     The  Ordo  then  adds  the  ob- 
viously groundless  statement  that  the  institution 
of  the^e  nocturnal  Masses  is  to  be  referred  to 
Pope  Telesphorus  (ob.  138  A.D.). 

Attention  has  already  been  called  to  the  fact 
of  the  early  recognition  of  the  Vigil  of  the 
Nativity.  In  addition  to  the  examples  cited,  we 
may  further  appeal  to  a  still  older  witness,  Au- 
gustine, who  speaks  of  it  in  one  of  his  letters 
lEpitit.  65  ad  Xantippum  [olim  236];  Patrol, 
xxxiii.  234).  It  differed  in  this  respect  from 
the  ordinary  type  of  Vigil  in  that  it  continued 
through  the  night,  making  with  the  Nativity 
itself  one  great  solemnity.  Thus  we  read  in  the 
letter  of  the  Bishops  Lupus  and  Euphronius  to 
Bishop  Talasius :  "  Vigilia  Natalis  Domini  longe 
alio  more  quam  Paschae  Vigilia  celebranda,  quia 
hie  lectiones  Nativitatis  legendae  sunt,  illic 
antem  Passionis.  Epiphaniae  quoque  solemnitas 
habet  snum  specialem  cultum.  Quae  Vigiliae 
rel  maxime  aut  perpete  nocte  aut  certe  in  matu- 
tittura  vergente  curandae  sunt.  Puschatis  autem 
Vigiliae  a  Vespere  raro  in  Matutinum  usque  per- 
dndtur"  (PatroL  Iviii.  66).  In  the  CapUula  of 
Theodore  of  Tarsus,  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
(ob.  690  A.D.),  the  difference  of  the  practice  of 
the  Latin  and  Greek  Church  in  this  matter  is 
pointed  out,  in  that  the  former  began  the  Vigil 
at  Nones,  the  latter  late  in  the  evening  {Capit, 
66;  Patrol,  xcix.  957).    The  Gelasian,   Grego- 
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*  This  seems  more  probable  than  the  tiew  adopted  by 
Quesnell  In  his  notes  on  the  works  of  Leo  I.  (Epid,  9 
'II  ed.  Quesnell}.  vol  11.  1399).  that  the  coatom  arose 
from  a  distinct  authorisation  In  the  Roman  Church  to 
bold  several  masMS,  as  might  be  fonnd  neceoary.  on 
festivals  of  great  importance,  such  asChristma-t  and  Easter, 
when  there  would  be  a  great  coneonrie  of  people,  more 
than  a  chnrch  could  contain  at  once.  He  quotes  an  illns- 
tration  of  this  from  our  own  church,  when  the  CooncU  of 
Oxford  (1322  A.D.%  under  Stephen  Langton,  ardiblahop 
of  Canterbory,  enacted  "  ad  haee  dnximos  statnendom 
dfstrictius  inhlhentes  ne  saoerdoe  qnisplam  misMrum 
solennla  oelebret  bis  in  die,  exoepto  die  Nativitatis  et 
Rcsurrectionla  Dominicaa  vel  In  ezequiis  defuuctorum." 
(Can.  6;  Labb6,  vol.  xL  p.  374.) 


nan,  and  Pamelius'  Ambrosian  Sacramentaries 

5ive  also  Masses  for  the  Octave  of  the  Nativity, 
anuary  1.  which  would  also  of  necessity  be  the 
anniversary  of  the  day  of  the  Grcumcision,  by 
which  express  name  it  is  denoted  in  some  other 
Liturgies.  [Circumcision.] 

The  existence  of  the  group  of  important  fes- 
tivals between  Christmas  and  the  Epiphany  seems 
to  point  to  a  wish  on  the  part  of  the  early 
Church  to  render  the  whole  season  one  great  fes- 
tival, by  redeeming  as  much  as  possible  of  the 
time  fVom  ordinary  worldly  business,  in  com- 
memoration of  persons  more  or  less  indirectly 
connected  with  our  Lord's  Nativity.  Thus  a 
(Council  of  Tours  declares:  ** Inter  Natale  Do- 
mini et  Epiphania  omni  die  festivitates  sunt 
itemque  prandebunt"  {Concil,Turonense  ii.  can. 
17 ;  Labb^,  vol.  v.  856).  From  the  great  import- 
ance of  the  festival,  the  Nativity,  if  happening 
to  coincide  with  a  fast,  claimed  the  right  of 
overriding  the  fast.  Indeed  there  was  a  fast  pre- 
ceding the  Nativity  which  just  stopped  short 
of  it.  Thus  Aurelian,  already  quoted,  says  (/.  c), 
*'  A  Calendis  Novembris  usque  ad  Domini  Natale 
quotidie  jejunandum  absque  Sabbato  et  Domi- 
nico."  Cf.  also  the  canon  we  have  just  cited  of 
the  Second  Council  of  Tours,  **  De  Decembri 
usque  ad  Natale  Domini  omni  die  jejunent." 
We  may  further  cite  in  illustration  fipiphanius 
(^Adversus  Haereses:  Expositio  Fidei  22,  vol.  i. 
p.  1105),  who,  after  saying  that  there  is  no  fast 
throughout  the  fifty  days  of  Pentecost,  adds, 
''Nor  on  the  day  of  the  Epiphany,  when  the 
Lord  was  born  in  the  flesh,  is  it  lawful  to  fast, 
although  it  hapjien  to  fall  on  the  fourth  or  the 
sixth  day  of  the  week."  It  will  be  remembered 
from  a  previously  cited  passage  of  this  writer 
that  he  follows  the  Eastern  plan  in  this  matter, 
so  that  his  day  of  the  Epiphany  is  at  once 
Epiphany  and  Nativity. 

As  a  festival  of  so  great  importance,  Christmas 
was  one  of  the  seasons,  on  which  it  was  especially 
enjoined  on  all,  clergy  and  laity  alike,  to  com- 
municate. Thus  the  (Council  of  Agde  (506  A.D.) 
orders :  "  Ut  cives  qui  superiorum  solemnitatum, 
id  est  Paschae  ac  Natalis  Domini  vel  Pentecostes 
festivitatibus  cum  episcopis  interesse  neglexerint^ 
cum  in  civitatibus  communionis  vel  benedictionis 
accipiendae  causa  se  nosse  debeant,  triennio  a 
communione  priventur  ecclesiae.*'  Again :  **  Si 
quis  in  clero  constitutus  ab  ecclesia  sua  diebus 
solemnibns  defuerit,  id  est  Nativitate,  Epiphania, 
Pascha  vel  Pcntecoste,  dum  potius  saecularibus 
lucris  studet  quam  servitio  Dei  paret,  convenit 
ut  triennio  a  communione  suspendatur.  .  .  ." 
(Condi.  Agathense,  can.  63,  64 ;  Labbe,  iv.  1393> 
Springing  from  the  same  tendency  is  the  injunc- 
tion of  the  First  Council  of  Orleans  (511  a.d.): 
'*  (It  nnlli  civium  Paschae,  Natalis  Domini  vel 
quinquagesimae  solennitatem  in  villa  liceat  cele- 
brare,  nisi  quem  infirmitas  probabitur  renuisse  " 
{Concil,  Aurelianense  i.  can.  25 ;  t6iVl  1408>  It 
was  allowed  by  the  Council  of  Epao  (517  A.D.) 
for  people  of  rank  (cives  superiorum  natalium) 
to  invite  their  bishop  to  themselves  at  Christmas 
or  Easter  to  receive  his  blessing  {Condi,  Ejxum" 
ense,  can.  35;  ibid.  1580). 

IV.  Christmas  Presents,  As  coming  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  ecclesiastical  year,  and  as  being 
in  itself  a  time  when  from  the  (Jreat  Gift  then 
given  by  God  to  man,  all  memories  call  to  peace 
and  friendship,  the  season  of  Christmas  has  from 


CHBISTOFHORI 


CHBTSOTELTTS 


ordial  wii 

A  aimiliir  cuitoni  prcTiilnl  BmoD);  the  Ramso*, 
rho  on  the  Cnlrndi  of  JuDuary  offered  to  tb« 
mperoT  or  to  their  patrotu  preteots  called  ttremit 
hence  I'reach  ^trniu).  See,  tor  initance,  Suf- 
ODiui,  Calig.  42;  cf.  Aug.  57,  TH.  34;  alio 
lion  Cuaiut,  IJF.  35. 

That  the  ChristiHn  caatom  i<  derived  from  the 
iboTC  we  do  Dot  of  wane  nffirm,  illhosgh  we 
ire  fir  from  denying  the  pouibilitf  uf  luch  an 

Iracei  of  the  crutom  »re  to'  be  found  in  the 
ireek  Charch,  u  wo  Item  from  Gear  (Nolei  to 
Jodinui,  Be  Officiia  ConstantinopolitaHii,  c.  8; 
Fairol.  Or.  cItiL  30B),  who  ipeaka  of  boji  and 
rouths  rnonin;  ibont  the  itreeti  itt  thii  aeiuoa, 
ind  "ad  lUDicornm  portal  modulb  mnia  no 
nDiice*  iDitrameDtis  ^^vx^•'A  [wishes  for  fon^ 
ift  and  happiaess ;  lee  Dncange,  Olonarium  a.  v.] 
xrstFepnnt,  lenia  reportatnd.  cvacliq^e  xf'"'' 
tiryrrrrT'iciHt  pro  natslitii)   Chriati  mUneribn 

The  cnitom  of  the  itrmae  na  nn  ofiihoot  o 
lenthenum,  did  not  find  much  farour  in  the  eje 
)f  the  early  Church.  Thua  in  a  aennoa  Bs  Ca 
endii  Jaauarii,  wrongly  attributed  to  Auguatini 
■e  read,  "Diabolical  etiam  itreuaa  et  ab  alii 
iccipioDt  (t  ipei  aliia  tradnnt"  (PntroJ.  mi) 
i008,  SWM). 

V.  Literalure.    We  mnat  eipre«  our  obliga- 
,iona  here  eapeciallj  to  Jablonakj'a  DawHatii 
II. ;  Hartene,  Bt  Antiqais  EccUnae  BSibat, 


CHROKOLOQY.  The  object  of  the  aeienl 
article!  in  this  work  relating  to  chronologr  ii  to 
deicribe  the  metboda  tued  by  the  writen  of  our 
period  in  meaiarine  time,  and  the  redactioB  of 
their  method)  to  that  itt  pt«Mnt  in  nie  in  Ihii 
conotry.  This  evidently  involves  the  conaden- 
tion  of  the  varioui  non-ecclesiaatiial  calendfln, 

of  the  fint  eight  centarie'a,  and  of  the  moJi- 
ficatioDa  introduced  into  them  by  the  inAutDce 
of  Christianity. 

To  place  nn  event  in  time,  we  moit  hire  a 
filed  epoch  or  era  from  which  to  meature,  and  « 
filed,  or  at  least  a  determinable,  atamUtd  by 
which  to  measure  the  interval  from  that  en. 
The  principal  epochs  from  which  iniervnla  of 
time  have  been  meaaured  are  given  undet  Efj. 
The  great  nntnral  divisions  of  time  are  dip, 
lunations,  and  solar  yeara;  and  almost  evtti 
nation  hag  either  endeavoured  to  discover  Iba 
relation  which  lunations  bear  to  solar  jan 
[EpaCt],  and  HI  to  keep  the  lunar  monthi  in 
,.■_.  .,.  ..__ -■  -ce  with  the  Be^3(^n,(lf 


kind  or« 
"  ir  year ; 


if  time,  and  divided 
months,  aomenbat 
See  Month,  Tea):. 
lopted  for  the 


,  pp.  a 


Hiq.  . 


iugUBtl 


"Ariitl.  AreAiologie,  vol.  I.  pp.  211  sqq. :  bin- 
,erim,  BenkuHrdigkeiien,  vol.  t.  part  ],  pp. 
)28  iqq.  Reference  may  also  be  made  to  By- 
meai.  Be  yalali  Jeau  CAriiti,  Amiterdam  1694; 
Kindler,  Dt  Natalitiit  Chriiti,  Rotterdam  1699  ; 


ri'nAM  Soltmiiiam  Satatii  Ckriiti,  Witten- 
lerg,  1757.  [R.  5.] 

CHBISTOFHORI.  A  name  sometimes  ap 
>1ied  to  Chriatiani  in  the  ancient  Charch,  as 
•ipresiing  the  Presence  of  Christ  within  them 
ly  His  Spirit.  As  early  as  Ignatius  weGnd  the 
ippellation  Theophori  in  ajie,  to  tignify  that 
Christiana  are  the  Temple  of  God  ;  and  CKristo- 
ihori  also  occurs  in  the  early  writer)  in  a 
limilar  aeme  r  e.g.  in  the  epiatle  of  Pbileaa, 
lixbop  of  Thmnia,  recorded  by  Easebiaa,  I.  Tiii. 
:.  10,  we  find  him  apeakiug  of  the  martyrs  of 
lie  own  time  as  Xpttrro^Apot  jiAfrrvprtj  becausf 
:hey  were  temples  of  Christ  and  acted  by  Hi) 
iloly  Spirit  (Bingham, !.  1,  4).  [D.  a] 

CHEISTOPHORUa  (1>  Martyr  in  the 
rity   of   Samoa,   A.  D.   256,    ia   commemoraled 

lulT  25  (*ar(.  «oiii.  Vet.,  OsuaHi);  April  28 
Mart.  Bedae);  May  9  {Cal.  Byiant.). 

(3)  Monk,  martyr  at  Cordova,  Aug.  20  (Ifarl. 
Jsuardi).  [C,] 

GHRONITAE,  XpoWtoi.  A  name  of  re- 
)rDach  given  to  the  Catholics  or  orthodoi  Cbris- 
liana  by  Aetina  the  Ariao  and  his  party ;  inti- 
nating  that  their  religion  was  bat  for  a  time, 
hat  its  day  wna  being  fast  spent,  and  that  it 
nust  soon  give  place  to  the  more  enlightened 
jstem  of  Arianism :  a  conceit  which  has  been 


the  I 

of  the  I 

the  Bolar   year  int 

longer  than  lunar 

Further,  nearly  all 

convenience  of  common  life  purely 

divisions   of   time,  not   corresponding   1o  inr 

natural  division,  such  as  the  Roman  Xiadiiai. 

The   conventional   division  with  which  «e  sre 

principally  concerned  is  the  Weee 

As  the  varioua  evenU  of  Christian  hi.torr 
received  annual  commemoration,  the  diys  of 
soch  recurring  commemoraliooa  beome  rect?- 
niaed  aa  elementa  in  chronology  [Cale-sdhk], 
The  principal  modification  which  the  ralendar 
underwent  in  consequence  of  erdestaslical  ton- 
sideratioDS  is  that  which  arose  from  the  aniiiiat 
variation  in  the  observance  of  Easter,  and  the 
festivals  comiected  with  it.  See  Easter.  Pa- 
CHAL  CvcLE,  Golden  Kuhbbr&  [C.] 

CHBYSANTHDU,  martyr  at  Rome  on^tr 
Numerianus  (A.D.  2S3},  is  commemoraled  Dec  1 
(_Marl.  Usuaidi);  March  19  (CoJl  Bgamt.)  [C] 

CHRY80GONUS,  martyr  at  Borne  undtr 
Diocletian,  la  commemorated  Nov.  24  (H-iH. 
Hieron.,  Bom.  IW.,  Bedae,  Uausnii).  Some  MSS. 
of  the  Hieronyminn  MartgroUig!/  give  Aquileis  si 
the  place  of  martyrdom.  [C] 

CHRTSOSTOM,  UTUBGT  OF.     [Li- 


CHRYBOSTOM,  BT.  JOHN,  ia  o 

rated  Nov.  1 3  (Co/.  Byiant.,  Elkiop.-).  Translsti;* 
of  his  relics  to  Constantinople,  in  the  reign  of  tbt 
younger  Theodosius  (A.D.  435^  Jan.  27.  Thr 
Bytantine  had  also  in  more  recent  times  t  fes- 
tival of  SS.  Basil,  Gregory  KaiianHnus,  snd 
Chryioslom,  on  Jan.  30.  The  tlari.  Som.  '(L, 
and  ifart.  Usunrdi  place  the  Satalis  of  St.  Chri- 
sostom  on  Jan.  27,  and  do  Dot  mention  Ibt 
rruniiadoB,  [C] 

CHBYSOTELUS,  preabyter,  martyr  .il  for- 
dova,  is  commemorated  April  22  (Jfarf.  Bniic, 
Bvm.  Vrf.  Utuardi).  [Cj 
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'Arampcr  [ste  AhactorOs}  m  equiTslsnt  to 
liLica  a  u&ed  by  Euubins  (Z)j!  Laitd^  Gmstant, 
9),  bot  i>  onlj  rarelj-  employed. 
CharchH  erKted  ipccially  in  hoBOar  of  nur- 
n  were  called  Maprifio,  Mnrtyrii,  UrmolUe, 
^tua,  Tropaea,  T/tAdL}  Tituli. 
TboM  who  wrote  in  Latin,  in  tbe  darlcigei, 
pear  to  employ  the  word  b««ilic»  for  tbe  most 
rt,  wben  they  wrote  of  a  lai^e  cburcb,  ora- 
nnm  wbeo  of  s  chapel  or  oratory.  ThoM  wbo 
-ote  ia  Gaul,  is  the  6th  and  Tth  ceDtaries,  an 
idbyDe  Valois(ir.I>aCange,  ffiOH.art.  'Basj- 
a")  to  have  used  b«jilioa  for  the  church  of  s 
nrent,  and  ecelesU  for  a  cathedral  or  parish 
□  rch.      Gitdu    in    the    6th    centnry  employ! 


..rtyni 


0  the  la 


viong  ^at  iiunnacb  aa  they  held  frequent 
lemblEei  for  religioui  parpoKi,  suitable  places 
r  auch  auemblies  would  be  required,  and  that 
len  the  congregations  became  larnejooma  in 
irate  houses  would  cease  to  aflord  the  requisite 

The  asaertioDS  of  lome  of  the  earlier  Christiau 
iters,  aa  Amobius  {Dispatat.  adr.  Qent.  lib.  vi. 
1>,  Origen  (c.  Celt.  lib.  T,  c  S),  Minucius  Felii 
Vtav.  c  S,  10,  32}  that  the  Chriitinui  had 
ither  tempiea,  altan  nor  images,  that  God 
iild  be  wonhipped  ia  every  place,  and  that  his 
st  temple  on  earth  is  the  heart  of  man,  should, 
would  appear,  be  understood,  not  literally — for 
ere  ia  poaitiva  evidence  of  the  eiistence  of 
urchea  in  the  3rd  ceutury — but  that  they 
d  no  temple*  or  altars  in  the  P^an  aeiise  of 
Me  words,  and  that  their  religion  was  spiritual, 
d  not  dependent  gpon  places  or  ritoata. 
The  passage  from  aemeniAleiaudrinat(5(nnn. 
.  5,  p.  846)  and  those  from  other  writen,qaoted 
Bingham  {Ar>tiq.  bk.  viii.  c.  I,  $  13),  prove 
at  a  certain  place  waa  called  iKKMiaia,  but,  in 
'ictneia,  not  that  it  waa  a  separate  bnildiug, 
ostructed  and  set  apart  for  that  purpose.  The 
cumentary  evidence  of  the  neit  century,  the 


d,i^h 


re  decisi 


I.   Thee 


in  assemblies  In  A.D.  292. 


Aelius  LampridJns  in  hia  Life  of  Oit  Emptror 
'emnder  Seteria  (A.a.  223-235),  narrates  that 
eChriatUnsI      ' 


II  the 


a  better  that  God  should  be  worshipped  there 
ter  any  manner,  than  that  it  should  be  given 
>  to  the  adverse  claimants,  the  '  popinarii,'  or 
vem-lteepers.  Gregory  of  Jlyssa,  in  his  life 
Gregory  Thaiunaturgus,  bishop  of  Neo-Caesa- 
a,  states  that  he  built  several  churches  there 
d  in  the  adjaoent  parts  of  Pontus.  In  addition 
which,  many  other  testimonies  of  a  like  nature 
i|Eht  be  adduced. 

The  edict  of  Diocletian,  nsusllj'  attributed  to 
t  year  302,  ordering  the  destruction  of  the 
lorches  and  the  eoniiacBtlon  of  tbe  lands  belong- 
g  la  them,  eonlirms  these  atatementa,  and 
ictantius'  account  (,De  Mort.  Penecutonim,  c 
!)  of  the  destruction  of  the  church  at  Nico- 
edia  in  A.D.  303,  showa  that  some  of  them  at' 
lut  were  considerable  edifices. 
There  is  lonie  giomid  for  helieviDg  that  in  the 
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3rd  centnry  those  plans  and  arrangemeati  of 
churches  which  we  find  to  prevail  in  the  4Ih 
and  following  cenluries  were,  at  least  in  pan, 
already  iu  use;  St. Cyprian(£p. 59, p. 688, Hand) 
imagines  Pagan  altars  and  images  usurping  (be 
place  of  the  altar  of  the  Lord,  and  entering  intu 
the  "sacrnm  veuerandum  conseasum"  of  tbe 
clergy,  [n  this  there  seems  to  be  an  evident  allo- 
ainn  to  the  arrangement  usual  ia  later  lines,  in 
which  the  altar  was  placed  in  the  apse,  and  tbe 
clergy  sat  on  a  bench  around  it. 

So  alsoin  the  passage  inTertoitLan(P<Pi«fii.n(.t 
4),  when  that  writer  speaks  of  certain  liuners 
being  removed  not  only  from  the  '  limrD '  bnt 
also  'nmni  ecclcsiae  lecto.'  not  only  fnm  tbe 
threshold  of  the  church  itself,  but  ereii  fiom 
every  dependent  bniidiug,  such  as  (he  narthri. 
the  baptist  ■ 


any  now 


ing  chur 


bnted,  upon  good  evidence,  to  this  centnry.  One 
which  had  been  believed  so  to  date,  is  the  basilic* 
of  Reparatus,  near  Orleansville,  in  Algeria.  Ihe 
ancient  Castellam  Tingitanum.  It  it  sbout  »> 
feet  long  by  52  wide,  and  is  on  the  "  dnxnioil  * 
or  aa  we  now  say  baiilican  olan.  that  is.  in  the 
form  of  a  parallelogram,  li 
wasdiridedin' 


r  than  wide.    It 


aisles  by  fou 


I  of  colon 


It 


the  earlier  part  of  th 
building  dales  fron 
252,  but  the  era  is  moa 
probably  not  that  c 
Christ,  but  of  Mauri 
tania,  and  the  dat 
corresponds  with  a.e 
325;  the  other  apo 
added  about  A.t 


403,    t 


of    the     saint 


lO] 


the  ground  in  froi 
feet ;  and  below 
were  two  earcopha 


of  it,  ii  raised  aboot  tb 
vault,  ii       ■ 


It  is  no^  however,  ciesr 
_  oent  was  original  An- 
her  African  church,  that  of  D'Jemila,  which 
believed  to  dai«  from  the  latter  part  of  tbii 
utnry,  presents  the  remarkable  pecnliaritj  of 
nng  without  an  apse.  It  measure:)  92  feet  by 
I.  Kear  the  end  furthest  from  tbe  entrance 
>ar  is  an  cnclosore  entered  by  a  doorway  in 
ont  and  one  on  each  side.  This,  no  donbt,  sOT' 
lunded  the  altar  and  the  seats  of  the  priests. 

other  churches  which  have  been  aupp«*l 
as  the  cathedra!  ol' 


to  belong  to  this  century,  a 
Ti«ves   (v.    Uiibsth,  Die  'alU 


id  the  I 


Mild 


iuAlteri 


le  basilicaa  plan,  ai 
jroportion  to  their  length  than  is  usual  in  tlii 
ater  examples.  In  the  case  ofTitvei  th*  bali- 
ng is.  In  fact,  >  square  (or  very  nearlt  w). 
mensuring  about  120  feet  internally  viih  is 
Ipse.  The  roof  was  supported  by  two  moa/> 
lithic  columns  of  granite,  about  40  feel  bi^h, 
3n  each  side.  If  the  church  were  not  sqa.^!^ 
but  oblong,  about  which  there  is  some  dnnbl, 
[here  were   probably  three,  and  perhapl  eies 
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five  of  these  columns  on  each  side.  By  some, 
however,  as  hy  Kugler,  Gesch,  der  Baukunst  i. 
404,  this  bailding  is  attributed  to  about  the  year 
550,  but  it  seems  very  improbable  that  so  bold  a 
.plan,  involving  arches  of  great  span,  supported 
on  monolithic  columns  nearly  50  feet  high  (in- 
cluding bases  and  capitals)  was  conceived  and 
executed  at  that  time.  The  church  at  Jaffkha, 
in  central  Syria,  exhibits  the  same  square  form, 
with  a  semi-ovoid  apse  projecting  from  the  side 
opposite  to  the  entrance.  This  building,  in  style 
and  construction,  most  closely  resembles  a  basilica 
at  Chagga,  which  M.  de  VogUe  ascribes  to  the 
third  century,  and  it  must  be  presumed  that  he 
considers  the  church  to  be  of  the  same  date.     It 


depth  by  a  little  less  in  width,  and  being  about 
20  feet  high  internally. 

Some  of  the  churches  in  Egypt  and  Nubia, 
as  at  Erment  in  Egypt  and  Ibrihm  in  Nubia 
(v.  Kugler,  Oesch,  der  Baukunstj  i.  376),  are, 
no  doubt,  of  a  very  early  date,  perhaps  of  the 
end  of  the  3rd  or  the  beginning  of  the  following 
century,  but  no  certain  date  can  be  affixed  to 
them.  In  both  those  named  the  apse  is 
enclosed  within  the  walls,  the  angles  of  which 
are  occupied  by  chambers.  This  arrangement^ 
indeed,  seems  to  have  been  very  early  adopted 
and  very  generally  adhered  to  in  the  East.  Some 
early  examples  of  the  same  plan  may  be  found 
also  in  the  West,  as  in  the  Church  of  St.  Croce 
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is  constructed  like  many  other  buildings  In  the 
same  part  of  Syria,  in  a  very  peculiar  manner, 
being  entirely  roofed  with  large  slabs  of  stone, 
which  rest  on  arches  spanning  tne  nave  at  inter- 
TaU  of  about  7  ft.  8  in.  The  flat  roofs  of  the 
aisles  formed  galleries. 

One  very  remarkable  feature  in  this  building 
is  the  tower  which  ranges  with  the  facade  and 
rises  to  a  height  of  about  43  feet.  If  this 
church  be  of  the  date  to  which  it  would  seem  to 
belong,  this  must  be  considered  as  the  first 
appearance  of  a  tower  in  ecclesiastical  archi- 
Ucture. 

The  church  is  not  large,  measuring  externally 
(exclusively  of  apse  and  tower)  about  57  feet  in 


in  Gerusalemme  at  Rome :  but  it  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  frequently  used. 

When,  in  the  year  a.d.  313,  the  Emperor  Con- 
stantine  had  published  the  edict  tolerating  the 
Christian  religion,  and  still  more  when,  in 
A.D.  324,  he  took  it  under  his  patronage,  a 
great  increase  in  the  erection  of  churches,  and 
in  the  size  and  splendour  of  the  edifices,  natu- 
rally ensued — the  emperor  himself  setting  the 
example  by  erecting  at  Jerusalem  afid  elsewhere 
churches  of  great  magnificence. 

It  has  been  shewn  that  churches  of  the  basi- 
lican  type  were  erected  before  the  period  of 
Constantine,  and  it  is  probable  that  sepulchral 
or  memorial  churches  of  circular  or  polygonal 
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I,  and  oritoriw  or  chspelt  of  nunj  rmiioiu 
a>,  nuj  h>Tc  bern  alio  built,  but  it  is  sot 
il  the  4th  ccDtarj  that  we  bare  eiamplei  of 
Ihree  of  the«  clauu,  the  date  ud  cbancter 
irhicli  are  well  aKettaiocd.  Tjpical  romi 
the  two  fint  dau«  were  Htabliihtd  in  the 
It  Inildinp  srected  dnriog  the  reign  of  Con- 


.Iday. 


3  the  Greeks  called  it,  tbe 
mical  plan,  coDtinued,  in  the  gttat  maJDrity 
nitances,  to  be  ID  Die  in  the  Wut  (though 
b  certain  modlficitioni)  until  after  the  perioil 
itaced  bjr  tbit  work,  and  in  Rome  untQ  after 
year  1000, 

t  vu  almost  equally  preraleut  in  the  East 
il  the  genius  of  the  nrchitect  of  St.  Sophia  at 
ifltaotinople  had  erolred  from  tbe  other  ty- 
il  fomi,  Til.  that  of  the  memorial  charch,  a 
r  combination  so  etriking  and  impressive  ai  to 
e  pennanenlly  influenwl  the  churc))  srehi- 
:are  of  Asia  and   of  the  east  of  Europe  in 

lie  in  tbe  Weat,  churches  the  plans  of  which 
thence  derived,  continue  to  be,  as  they  had 
n  before,  eiceplional;  such  are  S.  Vilale  at 

'enna  and  S.  Lorenzo  at  Milan, 
n  the  earlier  period  the  choice  of  lorm  wonld 
n  to  have  been  guided  by  the  intention  meat 
ingly  present  to  the  founder.  Where  special 
!Dtion  of  doing  hononr  to  the  memory  of  a 
rtyr  eiiited,   the  circular    form  was  chosen, 

where  this  was  not  the  leading  thought,  the 
ilican  ;  tbe  latter  lending  Itself  better  to  the 
bralion  of  divine  servicei  with  a  large  at- 
lance  of  worsbippen.  In  several  imtancet 
aailican  and  a  memorial  chnrcb  were  placed 
:lase  proiimity,  as  at  Jerusalem  by  Comian- 
'.  Kalat  Sema'an  in  Central  Syria,  at  Nola  by 
iliniis,  at  CoDsUnliuopIe  iu  the  cburcbei  of 

Sergius  and  of  St.  I'eter  and  P.^ul,  and 
(ral  othera,  the  circular  or  polygonal  church 
ig  in  almost  all  these  cases  dedicated  in 
oar  ofa  martyr. 

t  will  be  moat  convenient  when 
churches  erecl«d  from  tbe  tine  of  Coni 
!  to  that  of  Justinian  to  divide  them  according 
the  threefold  division  mentioned  above,  viz.. 
>;  1st,  baallicau;  Snd,  memorial  or  sepul- 
tl  churcbei :  and  3rd,  orBloriei  (which  arc 
I    head  CHAPEL),   withoul 
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^.         e  found.     During  this  period,  in 

,  10  much  nnity,  as  well  of  ritual  nod  prac- 

in  religioai  matters  as  of  ilyle  and  feeling 
irt,  prevailed  throughout  the  Roman  Empire, 


I  of  deti 


,t  the  beginning  of  the  period  which  follow), 
,  that  from  Justinian  to  Chnrlei  the  Great, 

great  development  of  the  Byzantine  atvle 
t  place,  and  the  archiUcture  of  the  East'  ia 
Dcelbrward  widely  diflerenl  from  that  of  the 
it.  Soon  aflerwarda  tiie  fragments  into  which 

empire  had  divided  were  formed  into  new 
ions,  most  of  whom  developed  something  of 
r  plan  or  new  atyle  in  their  ecclesiastical 
Idings,  and  it  will  therefore  bo  necessary  to 
It  of  the  architectural  history  of  moat  of 
M  nations  separately.  This  part  of  the  snb- 
.  may  be    divided  into  the    following  sec- 


tiona:— I,  The  weslere  part  of  the  tetrilory  of 
the  Eastern  Empire;  2,  Armroi*  and  the  ad- 
jacent provincea ;  3,  Italy  ;  4,  Knnce,  G^muay, 
and  Switzerland  ;  5,  Spain;  6,  Ireland;  I,  Smt- 
land ;  8,  England.  , 

III.  7Ae  PrriaJ /rom  CoasfaafHie  (o  Juftiun. 
—Il  haa  been  thought  by  some  writers  (i. 
Uartigny,  Z>wl.  da  ArUig.  Chra,  art.  BasiliiinF]k 
that  tbe  crypta  or  chapela  of  the  calMomU 
near  Rome  have  served  as  models  for  the  pri- 
mitire  Christian  cfaurchea,  by  which  it  vinid 
appear  that  charches  of  the  baailican  type  ire 
meant.  This  opinion  wonld.  however,  appear  to 
rest  on  no  lutTicienl  foundation,  for  the  si>-call<^ 

three,  or  even  dve,  chambers,  usually  not  more 
than  6  or  7  feet  square,  connected  by  doorwirs, 
oa  ia  the  instance  of  the"chieia  prineipale " of 
the  cemetery  of  St.  Agnes  (r.  Uarchi,  Uv.  iiii. 
iiivi.  ii.iii.),  or  hezagonal,  polygonal,  or  oli- 
long  eicavationa,  without  apse  or  any  of  (he 
osnal  features  of  a  church,  auch  as  the  crjpt 
discovered  by  Boaio  in  the  cemet<>ry  of  the  Vis 
Salaria  fiuova,  but  not  now  acceaaible,  which  hsi 
been  held  to  have  been  a  chnrch  (r.  Marthi.  Uc. 
Illii.).  In  this  an  ocUgon  of  about  23  IttX  i> 
diameter  is  connected  by  a  doorway  about  4  M 
wide,  with  an  oblong  chamber  about  13  feet 
wide  by  32  long.     [CaTAOOMBS.} 

The  so-called  basilica  of  St  Hermes,  in  a  ceme- 
Ury  near  the  Via  Salaria  Vecchia,  of  an  oHol? 
form,  terminating  in  an  apse,  waa,  no  doubl, 
reduced  into  its  present  form  by  Pope  HidriiD  U 
as  the  LA.  Fmtif.  tella  us  of  that  pope  that  he 
"  baailjcsm  cnemeterii  sanctorum  martcrum  Uer- 
mefla,  etc.,  mirae  magoitadiuis  ipnovaTit." 

No  chnrch  of  the  period  of  Conitanline  haa 
come  down  to  modem  timee  in  a  complete  ststt, 
but  fortunately  a  contemporary  writer  (Eusebi as) 
has  left  na  anch  detailed  accounts,  thai,  with  Ihe 

remains,  we  can  form  a  very  complete  picture  of 
a  charch  of  that  period. 

Tbe  earliest  church  of  the  bailding  of  which 
we  have  a  diatinet  account  is  that  which  Psu- 
liniia  built  in  Tyre  between  «.i>.  313  and  >.n 
322.  Eusebius  (BW.  Hal.  bk.  i.  iv.  a.  37)  >Ui« 
that  tbe  bishop  aurrounded  the  lite  of  the 
church  with  a  wall  of  encloanre;  this  aall. 
according  to  Dr.  Thomson  {Tht  Lmd  and  tii 
Baok,  p.  189,  c  liii.)  can  atill  be  traced.  aaJ 
meaaures  223  feet,  in  length,  by  129  in  bnmJili- 
In  the  east  aide  of  this  wall  of  incloaure  he  wade 
a  large  and  lofty  portico  (vpjnAor),  lhrDn};b 
which  a  quadrangular  atrium  (aSI>piv}  vaj 
entered ;  this  waa  surrounded  hy  ranjiet  o! 
columni,  the  ipacee  between  which  were  tilled  br 
net-like  railioga  of  wood.  In  the  centre  of  ih' 
open  space  waa  a  fountain,  at  which  those  sboDl 
'     church  purified  tl 
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VrSordToi  wpatiKBis't,  perhapt  a 
narthei,  but  whether  or  not  distinct  from  Il>( 
portico  which  bounded  the  atrium  on  that  fid' 
does  not  appear.  Three  doorways  led  into  ibt 
nave  ;  the  central  of  these  waa  by'far  tbe  lar;^ 
and  tud  doon  covered  with  bronte  r«lie&;  oibT 
doorways  gave  entrance  to  the  side  aiales.  Abort 
these  aisles  were  galleries  well  lighted  (doubtlm 
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Tarionsly  tmnslftted:  the  above  is  the  sense 
of  Bunsen's  paraphrase  {BasQiken  dea  Christ. 
Horns,  s.  31).  Hubsch  (Alt.  Christ.  Kirchen,  s. 
75)  thinks  that  the  word  tlfffioXds  (entrances) 
stands  for  windows,  and  that  the  woodwork  was 
ID  them.  It  seems,  however,  more  probable  that 
the  clo-jSoXot  were  the  openings  from  the  gal- 
leries into  the  nave,  and  the  woodwork  the 
railings  or  balustrades  which  protected  their 
fronts. 

The  nave  or  central  portion  (fiaffi\eios  oIkos) 
was  constructed  of  still  richer  material  than  the 
rest,  and  the  roof  of  cedar  of  Lebanon.  Dr. 
Thomson  states  that  the  remains  of  five  granite 
columns  may  still  be  seen,  and  that  **the  height 
to  the  dome  was  80  feet,  as  appears  by  the 
remains  of  an  arch."  Nothing  which  Eusebii^s 
says  leads  to  the  supposition  that  it  was  qovered 
by  a  dome,  and  the  ar.ch  was  probably  the  so- 
called  triumphal  arch  through  which,  as  at 
St.  Paolo  f.  1.  m.  at  Rome,  and  many  other 
basilican  churches,  a  space  in  front  of  the  apse 
somewhat  like  a  transept  was  entered.  Hiibsch 
has  made  a  conjectural  restoration  of  the  church 
thus  arranged. 

The  building,  having  been  in  such  manner 
completed,  Paulinus,  we  are  told,  provided  it 
with  thrones  ($p6yois)  in  the  highest  places  fur 
the  honour  of  the  presidents  (jrpof^pavy,  and 
with  benches,  or  seats  (fidOpois),  accoi*ding  to 
fitness,  and,  placing  the  most  holy  altar  (&yioy 
ayivy  9wnuirri\piov)  in  the  midst,  surrounded 
the  whole  with  wooden  net-like  railings  of  most 
skilful  work,  so  that  the  enclosed  space  might 
be  inaccessible  to  the  crowd.  The  pavement,  he 
adds,  was  adorned  with  marble  decoration  of 
every  kind. 

Then  on  the  outside  he  constructed  very  large 
eiternal  buildings  (^^eSpat)  and  halls  {oIkoi), 
which  were  attached  to  the  sides  of  the  church 
(jh  fiaal\tiov),  and  connected  with  it  by  en- 
trances in  the  hall  lying  between  (rats  iirX  rhy 
iniaov  oIkov  tlffPohais).  These  halls,  we  are 
told,  were  destined  for  those  who  still  required 
the  purification  and  sprinkling  of  w^ter  and  of 
the  Holy  Ghost. 

In  A.D.  333  Constantine  caused  a  basilica  to 
be  erected  at  Jerusalem  near  the  site  of  the 
sepulchre  of  our  Loi'd,  whicli  was  either  included 
in  this  building  or  in  a  circular  or  octagonal  ad- 
jacent structure,  the  basilica  being  called  ^kkAij- 
tffo  'XwTfipos — church  of  the  Saviour.  What 
the  plan  and  situation  of  these  buildings  were, 
and  whether  anything  now  existing  be  the 
remains  of  these  buildings,  are  questions  full  of 
difficulty  and  have  been  the  subject  of  much 
controversy  (v.  Fergusson,  De  VogUe,  Eglises  de 
la  Terre-Sainte), 

To  discuss  the  various  theories  and  the  argu- 
ments on  which  they  are  founded  would  occupy 
far  too  much  space.  Eusebius  unfortunately  has 
written  of  the  subject  in  a  somewhat  rhetorical 
manner,  so  that  the  plan  of  the  structure  cannot 
be  clearly  made  out,  but  some  interesting  par- 
ticulars may  be  gathered  from  his  account  of 
the  basilica. 

It  had  (Life  of  Constantine  the  Qreat^  lib.  iii.) 
double  porticoes  or,  as  we  should  sav,  aisles 
(Jiirrcav  (rro&y),  or  rows  of  piers  with  colon- 
nades (xapdo'Tafits)  in  two  stories. above  and 
below  or  on  the  ground,  which  stretched  through- 
out the   whole   extent  (ji-^Kfi)  of  the  temple. 
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By  KaTaytt»y  we  should  perhaps  understand  not 
subterranean  but  on  a  level  with  the  ground,  the 
"  iiydyttai"  corresponding  with  the  triforium  of 
a  mediaeval  church.  Recent  investigations  have 
shewn  that  extensive  subterranean  galleries 
exist  on  a  part  of  the  site  (according  to  Mr. 
Fergusson's  views)  of  this  church,  but  their 
chai'acter  and  date  has  as  yet  not  been  satis- 
factorily ascertained.  The  inner  rows  were  of 
highly  decorated  piers,  the  exterior  of  enormous 
columns  (iii.  c.  37).  If  we  understand  as  Bunsen 
{Die  Basiliken  Roins,  s.  33)  does,  that  the  rows 
stretched  across  the  front  as  well  as  along  the 
sides,  we  may  perhaps  undei'stand  by  interior  (a/ 
8^  cfcrev  rS>y  tfi-wpoffBty')  those  which  ran 
lengthwise,  and  by  the  exterior  (al  iirX  vpoa-tawov 
rov  otKov)  those  which  ran  across  the  front. 

The  three  doors  by  which  it  was  ^tered 
looked  to  the  east.  Opposite  to  these  doors  was 
the  hemispherical  head  region  (icc^xiAatov  rov 
iravrhs  rffiitrpalpiov)  of  the  whole ;  i.  e.  the 
apse.  This  was  decorated  with  twelve  columns, 
on  which  were  as  many  large  silver  vessels. 
The  walls  were  built  of  hewn  stone  in  regular 
courses,  and  covered  internally  with  slabs  of 
variegated  marble.  .The  roofs  were  of  wood 
richly  carved  and  gilt,  and  covered  externally 
with  lead  (c.  36). 

Before  the  entrances  was  an  atrium.  There 
was  a  first  court  with  porticoes,  before  which 
were  the  entrances  of  the  court ;  then  on  the 
middle  of  the  market-place  the  propylaea  or 
outer  gateways,  whose  magnificence  astonished 
all  who  saw  them.  Mr.  Fergusson  thinks  that 
the  so-called  golden  gateway  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Haram  enclosure,  is  one  of  these  propylaea. 

Another  building  in  the  Holy  Land,  the  church 
at  Bethlehem,  has  strong  claims  to  be  considered 
as  the  wort  of  this  period  (v.  De  Vogiie,  Eglises 
de  la  TerreSainte,  p.  46).  It  has  an  oblong 
atrium,  a  vestibule  divided  into  three  portions, 
the  central  of  which  alone  opens  into  the  church, 
double  aisles  with  columns  of  the  Corinthian 
oixler,  and  at  the  end  opposite  to  the  atrium  the 
transverse-triapsal  arrangement — i.e.  one  apse 
at  the  end  of  the  building,  and  two  others,  one 
at  each  end  of  a  transept-like  space ;  beneath  the 
centre  of  this  space  is  the  crypt  of  the  Nativity. 

As  to  the  churches  built  in  Rome  during  the 
reign  of  Constantine  much  uncertainty  exists: 
the  Liher  Pontificalis  attributes  to  him  the 
erection  (in  several  cases  at  the  request  ot 
Sylvester,  then  bishop  of  Rome)  of  seven  churches 
in  that  city,  and  describes  at  much  length  the 
ornaments  and  vessels  of  precious  metals  with 
which  they  were  decorated.  As,  however,  these 
accounts  are  for  the  most  part  not  confirmed  by 
other  authorities,  and  contain  many  matters  of 
an  improbable  character,  they  are  not  generally 
accepted  as  trustworthy.  That  the  churches  of 
St.  John  Literan,  of  St.  Peter,  Sta.  Croce  in 
Gerusalemme,  and  Sta.  Costauza,  were  erected  or 
converted  into  churches  at  this  time  is  however 
universally  admitted.  Of  the  first  nothing  of 
the  period  of  Constantine  is  now  visible  and  no 
distinct  account  of  its  size  or  plan  has  come  down 
to  us.  Of  St.  Peter's,  though  it  no  longer 
exists,  we  have  a  full  account  and  careful  draw- 
ings and  plans.  It  will  be  seen  by  the  accom- 
panying woodcut  that  it  was  of  the  same  type  as 
the  churches  which  Eusebius  describes,  a  five- 
aisled  basilica  ending  in  an  apse,  before  the  front 
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isciiu  or  font.  The  probability  wouli!  iip|i«n] 
>e  tlut  It  wss  erected  na  a  duukUudi  for  the 
istutiainD  family.  This  buildiag  i>  about 
I  feet  id  diameter,  the  domr  being  about  40. 
f  we  admit  Mr.  Fer([usson's  theory  th«t  the 
abbet-e»-S«lthrii,'  or '  Dome  of  the  Rock,'  ii  the 
IdinK  erected  by  order  of  Cooslanline  over 
sepulchre  of  our  Sftyioar,  il  idueI  be  cluied 
Dug  mentoriiil  churches.  This  iippropriation 
the  building  ha*  been  the  subject  of  much 
ttOTersj,  but  in  the  present  ntnte  of  our 
iwledge  the  qDestion  can  scarcely  be  sitii- 
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■Ft  Stiintt,  p.  52)  with  that  of  the  capitals  in 
'Dome  of  the  Rocli '  {'Ihg  Hoty  Stpulchre, 
Junes  FergOBion,  p.  68),  must  see  that  both 
of  one  closely  fimiUr  desiga  aad  probably 
the  umB  dnte,  which  there  caa  be  little 
bt  is  the  earlier  part  of  the  4tfa  century. 
I 'Dome  of  the  Rock 'is  an  ocUgCD  155  feet  in 
neter,  with  two  aisles  and  a  central  dome, 
1  is  sapported  by  foar  great  pier*,  between 
h  of  which  me  three  pillars  »npp<irting  arche* 
inging  direct  from  their  capitals;  the  space 
veen  these  and  the  external  wall  is  divided 
I  two  aisles  bj  s  screen  of  eight  pien  and 


llara — two  pillars  iuterrening  between 
I  pier.  On  the  capitnls  of  these  pillnre  rest 
ks  which  carry  a  frieie  and  cornice;  these 
carry  arches  above  which  was  a  second  cor- 
,  The  wliole  liuilding  has  undergoDe  much 
oration,  and  these  capitnli  and  friezes  appear 
e  the  best  preserved  jtortious  of  the  original 


teems  clear  that  one  of  two  hypotheses 
be  held ;  either  that  the  eiisting  remaias 
e  of  H  building  of  the  period  of  Con- 
erected  on  the  spot  and  still  retaiuing 

of  such  a  building  have  been  removed 


tho! 


usehius  (Di  Vita  Constant,  iii.  50)  tells  us 
nother  octagonal  church  erected  by  order  of 
stantiue,  of  which  no  trace  now  remains. 
I  was  .It  Antioch;  li^usebiui  describes  it  as 
wonderful  height,  and  suriounded  by  many 
nbers  (otKoii)  and  eiodrae  (^{tBiiaii),  which 
ould  appear  were  entered  from  the  galleHes 
piI^Tvr)which  both  above  and  below  ground 
rcied  the  church. 

church  was  also  built  by  Constnntine  at 
stinlinople  (Cusebius,  V>*la  Constant,  iv.  58, 
ns  a  memorial  church  of  the  Apostlei  Oup- 
er  iri  p^p  rir  iraordAait),  and  at  the 


time  time  as  a  place  for  his  own  bnrid.  Ttiii 
building  was  destroyed  by  Justinian,  and  iu 
precise  form  is  unknown ;  but  that  it  was  ia 
tome  mauner  crucifonn  appears  from  the  dis- 
tich of  Gregory  of  Naiianius,  in  the  poem  of 
the  dream  of  Anastasius : — 

It  would  seem  that  it  stood  in  the  centre  of  i 
large  atrium.  sDrrouuded  by  porticoes.  Bud^fs 
(Die  Batiiiien  da  Cliratl.  Jtona,  a.  36)  ihialit 
that  in  this  edifice  we  majr  diieeni  the  gens  uf 
the  Byianline  type  of  church. 

It  is  a  matter  of  tome  difficulty  to  distin^aish 
between  a  sepulchral  chapel  or  tomb  and  a  me- 
morial church;  the  one  class  In  fact  runs  iate 
the  other,  the  distinction  between  them  depcpd- 
ing  upon  the  objec'  -<-■  ^    ■'     '     -•      >    ■ 


ructed  a 
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freqaenlly  hi 

cathedral  church  of  a  bishop  or  the  chnrch  of  a 
district,  the  ttmctnre  mast  be  considered  ai  a 
church,  although  it  was  also  constructed  in  oider 
to  honour  a  martyr  tad  to  protect  his  Icnib; 
when  OD  the  other  hand  It  was  of  small  sih.  ind 
its  primary  object  was  to  contain  the  lorob  or 
tombs  either  of  the  builder  or  of  tome  saint,  it 
must  be  considered  aa  only  a  sepulchral  chtpel 
although  containing  an  altar,  and  althongh  ler- 
vicee  were  occasionally  celebrated  within  it 

Several  remarkable  buildings  of  the  5th  «n- 
tury  belong  to  the  first  class.  One  of  thtst  ii 
the  church  of  St.  Qeorge  at  Theasalonica,  whirh 
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It  will  be  observed  that  chapels  are  annexed 
to  the  church  on  the  north,  south,  and  east; 
that  on  the  north  is  supposed  by  Htibsch  to  have 
been  a  vestibule,  that  now  called  St.  Aquilino 
on  the  south  is  thought  to  have  been  constructed 
as  a  baptistery,  that  on  the  east  in  all  proba- 
bility was  constructed  to  serve  as  a  sepulchral 
chapel,  a  purpose  to  which,  whether  it  was 
originally  destined  or  not,  the  chapel  of  St.  Aqui- 
lino was  also  applied  as  early  as  the  beginning 
of  the  5th  century,  if  the  sarcophagus  said  to 
have  contained  the  body  of  Ataulphus  (ob.  a.d. 
415)  really  did  so,  and  if  this  was  its  original 
place  of  deposit. 

Hiibsch,  however,  gives  it  as  his  opinion, 
founded  chiefly  on  the  chanicter  of  the  brick- 
work, that  the  chapels  are  later  in  date  than 
the  main  church. 

In  this  instance  we  have  the  two  classes,  the 
memorial  church  and  the  sepulchral  chapel,  in 
juxtAposition.  A  few  instances  of  the  latter 
class  remain  to  be  mentioned,  and  firstly  the 
two  large  circular  edifices  which  stood  on  the 
north  side  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  one  of  which 
was  afterwards  called  the  church  of  St.  Andrew, 


8t  Stabao  Botondo^  Bom*. 

and  the  other  having  been  the  sepulchre  of 
Uonorius,  or  at  least  of  his  two  wives  {Besch. 
der  Stadt  Rom.,  II.  i.  95),  was  afterwards  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Petronilla. 

The  building  of  the  church  of  St.  Andrew  is 
attributed  to  Pope  Symmachus  (a.d.  498-514) 
on  the  authority  of  the  Lib,  Pontif.^  but  the 
position  and  connexion  of  the  buildings  was  such 
that  it  seems  probable  that  both  were  built  at 
the  same  time,  which  was  apparently  that  of 
the  Emperor  Honorius.  According  to  the  plans 
which  have  come  down  to  us  they  had  no  apses, 
but  seven  square-ended  recesses  in  the  thickness 
of  the  walls.  They  were  of  large  size,  about 
100  feet  in  diameter. 

A  still  existing  building  of  the  same  class  is 
the  chapel  at  Ravenna,  built  by  the  Empress 
Galla  Placidia  (ob.  450),  which,  though  more  pro- 
periy  a  sepulcbral  chapel  than  a  church,  cannot 
be  wholly  passed  over  here.  It  is  in  plan  a  Latin 
cross  without  an  apse :  from  the  intersection  of 
the  arms  rises  a  tower  enclosing  a  small  dome. 
This  example  is  of  peculiar  interest,  as  the  ear- 
liest known  instance  of  this  plan  which  after- 


wards came  to  be  so  extensively  used  in  Western 
Europe.  Recent  excavations  have  shown  that 
the  chapel  was  originally  entered  by  a  portico, 
which  was  in  connexion  with  the  atrium  or 
nai*thez  of  the  adjacent  church  of  Sta.  Croce. 
(De  Rossi,  Bull,  di  Archeol,  Crist  1866,  p.  73.) 

A  further  account  of  sepulchral  chapels  will 
be  found  under  Chapel. 

Although  heathen  temples  were  in  consequence 
of  their  plans  little  suited  for  adaptation  to 
Christian  worship,  they  were  occasionally  during 
the  earlier  centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  as 
well  as  in  later  times,  converted  to  this  purpose. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  early  examples  of 
this  transformation  is  that  of  the  temple  of 
Venus  at  Aphrodisias,  in  Curia,  where  the  ori- 
ginal building  was  enclosed  by  a  wall  and  an 
apse  added  at  one  end,  the  cella  demolished,  the 
columns  of  the  posticum  removed  and  placed 
in  a  line  with  the  lateral  columns,  and  a  wall 
pierced  with  windows  was  raised  on  the  lateral 
colonnades  so  as  to  form  a  clerestory.  A  church 
was  thus  formed  of  large  size,  about  200  feet 
long  by  100  feet  wide.  Messrs.  Texier  and  PuUan 
{Byz,  Arch,  p.  89)  believe  this  transformation 
to  have  taken  place  between  the  periods  of  Con- 
stantino and  of  Theodosius. 

The  period  of  Justinian  is  one  of  special  im- 
portance in  the  history  of  ccclesiasticiil  architec- 
ture. From  this  time  the  basil ican  plan  went, 
in  the  East,  almost  or  entirely  out  of  use,  and  a 
modification  of  the  plan  of  St.  Sophia  was  almost 
exclusively  adopted,  the  modified  plan  being  a 
quadrangular  figure  approaching  a  square  with 
a  dome  covering  the  centre,  and  a  large  internal 
porch  or  nartbex  at  the  entrance.  This  plan, 
however,  did  not  originate  with  the  architect  of 
St.  Sophia,  the  germ  of  it  is  perhaps  to  be  found 
in  the  domed  oratories  or  Kalybes  of  Syria ; 
from  such  a  simple  dome — a  buildmg  like  the 
cathedral  of  Ezra,  in  which  the  dome  is  sur- 
rounded by  an  aisle,  and  an  apse  added-^is 
readily  derived,  this  example  dat^  from  a.d. 
510 ;  and  if  to  such  a  plan  a  narthex  be  added, 
we  have  the  typical  Byzantine  plan,  as  in  the 
church  of  SS.  Sergius  and  Bacchus  at  Constanti- 
nople, built  under  Justinian,  but  somewhat  ear- 
lier than  St.  Sophia.  The  peculiar  feature  of 
the  latter  church  is  the  placing  of  the  dome  not 
upon  piers  and  arches  on  every  side,  but  U])on 
semi-domes  east  and  west,  by  which  means  a 
vast  space,  moi-e  than  200  feet  long  by  100  feet 
wide,  totally  unencumbered  by  piers  or  columns, 
was  obtained.  This  construction  has,  however, 
never  been  copied  in  Christian  churches,  but  it 
has  served  as  a  model  for  the  mosques  of 
Constantinople. 

All  the  minuter  peculiarities  of  construction 
and  of  detail,  however,  henceforward  prevail  in 
the  East,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Roman  style, 
which  previously  was  in  use.  In  the  West, 
examples  of  Byzantine  character  continue  to  be 
very  rare.  St.  Vitale  at  Ravenna  is  perhaps  the 
only  prominent  example,  until  a  much  later 
period.  The  church  of  St.  Sophia  is,  however, 
in  itself  a  monument  of  such  importance  as  to 
require  to  be  noticed  in  some  detail. 

It  is  a  building  of  very  considerable  dimen- 
sions, covering  about  70,000  square  feet,  exclusive 
of  the  portions  of  the  atrium  (or  exo-narthex), 
the  baptistery,  and  other  annexed  buildings. 

From  the  exo-narthex,  the  principal  or  eso- 
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rthei,  S0&  Itet  in  length  iDtemallr,  by  2S  feet 
hrudth,  i>  entered.     Tfae  principal  mau  of 

e  buildia^  forma  nearly  h  aqniLre  235  feet  Dorth 
1  soath,  by  250  feet  eest  and  west,  witb  aa 
se  projecting  an  the  east  side.  The  central 
me  la  lOT  feet  in  diameUr  by  46  feet  in  height, 
i  ritea  ISO  feet  froin  the  floor.  The  aemi- 
ma  are  of  the  aame  diameter.  The  aialea  are 
I  of  tl. 
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witb  onininenti  ID  relief;  bat  thoM  now  eiutiig 
do  not  Kem  lo  be  of  the  period  of  Jostiniaa. 

All  the  columns,  capitali,  &c,  are  of  parphyry 
or  marble.  The  floor*  and  all  other  flat  tjaas 
sra  covered  with  marble  eUba  of  the  richest 
colours,  the  domes  and  curved  surfaces  with  gold 
grounded  moaaios. 

Little  is  known  as  regards  the  precise  poeitioD 
of  the  Tariona  filed  appliances  by  which  tlie 
church  was  fitted  for  diTine  worship.     The  aKal 


inous  g, 

ace,  covered  by  a  barrel-Taolt.  On  the  upper 
K>r  are  chambers  corresponding  with  those 
ilow,  which  furnished  pieces  for  women. 
The  windows  are  filled  with  slabs  of  marble, 
erced  with  square  openings  tilled  with  thick 
eces  of  cast  glass.  When  the  windows  are  large 
ley  are  divided  into  three  or  aii  parts  by  co- 
inns  and  architraiea.    The  doors  are  of  bionze, 


B  stood  in  the  cbaneel  span  or 

leapse;  the iconostaais sppf-irs 

jng  to  Salseuberg,  to  have  been  placed  sH^f 

14  feet  high.  From  the  poem  of  Piul  the  SiltP- 
tiary,  we  learn  that  it  was  of  silrer,  had  lhr« 
doors,  the  central  the  largest,  and  12  columni 
raised  on  a  stylobatc,  and  was  adorned  with  fi- 
gures (probaMjr  bust  figures)  of  our  Lord,  the 
Virgin  Mary,  Prophels  and  Apostles,  in  dijis  " 
medallions.    Whetbtr  these  figa  ~  '~  ' 
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>a  r.-nuiTiio  of  ihis  peri 


Con<itaDllDn[>le,  di-  one  of  t1i«  Inreor  cities  of  the 
Itomnti  Emfiii-e,  niny  li«  thus  dtsrriliLil. 

A  atiitely  gal^wuy  (rii*«  nilmittnnte  to  a  hrae 
Qiirt  (atviuiii)  Burroiin'tnl  by  ce 
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sometimes,  however,  stucco  painted  was  the 
cheaper  substitute.  When  the  building  was,  as 
was  always  the  case  at  Rome,  of  brick,  the  same 
decoration,  by  means  of  marble  slabs  or  of  stucco, 
was,  if  not  actually  carried  out,  in  all  probability 
almost  always  projected  for  the  whole  exterior 
of  the  building.  In  only  one  case  at  Rome — that 
of  the  transept  of  S.  Pietro  in  Vincoli,  built  A.D. 
442 — is  the  finish  of  the  brickwork  such  as  to 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  intended  to 
remain  uncovered. 

The  doors  were  of  bronze  adorned  with  sculp- 
tures in  relief,  and  frequently  gilt,  or  of  wood, 
otiten  richly  inlaid  or  carved.  Curtains  of  the 
richest  stuffs,  often  of  purple  or  scarlet,  em- 
broidered with  gold,  hung  at  the  doors,  to  ex- 
clude the  heat  of  summer  or  the  cold  of  winter 
while  the  dooi*s  stood  open. 

In  the  interior  the  whole  floor  was  covered 
either  with  tesselated  pavements  or  with  slabs 
of  many-coloured  marbles  arranged  in  beautiful 
patterns.  The  aisles  were  separated  from  the 
nave  by  ranges  of  marble  columns  whose  capitals 
supported  either  arches  or  horizoi^tal  architraves. 
The  great  width  of  the  nave,  in  a  first-class  basi- 
lica ti'equently  more  than  80  feet,  and  the  forest 
of  columns  on  either  hand  (one  of  the  colonnades 
often  containing  24  or  more  columns)  when  there 
were  double  aisles,  produced  an  architectural 
effect  of  grent  magnificence.  The  clerestory  wall 
was  pierced  by  numerous  immense  windows  with 
arched  heads,  one  of  which  was  over  each  inter- 
col  umniation.  These  windows  were  no  doubt 
divided  by  columns  or  pilasters  and  architraves, 
and  the  divi:;ions  fitted  with  slabs  of  marble 
pierced  in  a  variety  of  patterns — these  perfora- 
tions were  in  many  or  most  cases  fitted  with  talc, 
alabaster,  or  other  transparent  or  semi-trans- 
parent stones,  or  with  glass  either  plain  or 
coloured. 

The  roof  was  flat  and  of  wood,  where  magnifi- 
cence was  sought  it  was  richly  adorned  with  carv- 
ing and  gilt.  The  semi-dome  which  covered  the 
apse  was  covered  with  mosaic  pictures,  the  subject 
being  usually  Christ,  either  seated  or  standing, 
with  his  apostles  ranged  on  each  hand.  The 
earliest  existing  example  of  this  arrangement  is 
in  the  church  ofSta.  Pudenziana  at  Rome,  which 
although  it  has  been  much  injured  and  largely 
repaired,  still  shows  so  much  goodness  of  style  that 
it  can  hardly  be  attributed  to  a  later  date  than 
the  4th  century.  Where  a  transept  existed  it 
was  usually  divided  from  the  nave  by  an  arch, 
the  &ce  of  which  fronting  the  nave  was  often 
also  covered  with,  mosaics;  a  colossal  bust  of  Christ 
was  oflen  the  central  object  of  the  picture,  being 
placed  over  the  crown  of  the  arch,  while  on  either 
side  and  below  are  represented  the  seven  candle- 
sticks, the  symbols  of  the  evangelists,  and  the 
twenty-four  ciders. 

Details  as  to  the  arrangement  of  the  fittings 
of  churches  will  be  found  under  the  respective 
heads ;  it  may  be  sufficient  here  to  say  that  the 
apse  was  furnished  with  a  bench  following  its 
circumference  for  the  higher  clergy,  in  the  centre 
of  which  was  a  raised  seat  (cathedra)  for  the 
bishop;  that  the  altar  was  usually  placed  on 
the  choi-d  of  the  apse  at  the  top  of  a  flight  of 
steps,  and  parted  ofl*  from  the  nave  by  railings 
(cancelli);  below  it  was  often  a  platform  or 
space  (soleas),  and  beyond  this  a  quadningular, 
usually  oblong,  eucloburc  (chorus,  presbyterium  ; 
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the  last  perhaps  improperly),  in  which  the  singers 
and  readers  were  stationed.  This  enclosure  was 
formed  by  railings  or  dwarf  walls,  and  connects! 
with  these  was  the  ambo  or  reading  desk.  At 
Rome,  and  probably  elsewhere,  a  space  on  either 
side  of  the  chorus  was  also  railed  in,  that  on  the 
right  being  called  *  senatorium,'  and  appropriate^! 
to  senators  or  other  men  of  rank,  that  on  the 
left,  called  *  matroneum,'  to  women  of  the  same 
degrees.  Where  a  gallery,  or,  as  we  now  say,  a 
triforium  existed,  it  was  set  apart  for  women, 
but  this  arrangement  was  not  very  common  id 
the  West. 

Benches  or  other  seats  were  probably  provided 
in  the  chorus,  the  senatorium,  and  the  matro- 
neum,  but  the  rest  of  the  church  was  left  alto- 
gether open  and  {ree.  These  seats  were  either 
of  marble  or  of  carved  wood,  in  many  instances 
gilded,  the  railings  of  the  same  materials  or  of 
bronze.  Over  the  altar  was  a  lofty  and  richly 
decorated  canopy  (ciborium),  from  the  arches  of 
which  hung  cui*tains  of  stuffs  of  the  richest 
colours  interwoven  with  gold.  Like  curtains 
of^eu  depended  from  the  arches  of  the  nave,  and 
hung  at  the  doors.  Vases,  crowns,  and  lamps 
of  silver  or  of  gold  hung  from  the  arches,  or 
were  placed  upon  the  dwarf  walls  or  partitions 
which  separated  the  various  divisions  of  the 
ediflce. 

According  to  the  proposed  plan,  the  history 
of  the  ecclesiastical  architecture  of  the  period 
which  follows,  viz.  from  the  death  of  Justinian 
to  that  of  Charlemagne,  will  be  treated  of  under 
separate  sections. 

IV.  JTie  Period  from  the  death  of  Justinian  to 
the  death  of  Charlemagne, — 1.  The  trestem  part 
of  the  territory  of  the  Eastern  Empire. — 
During  the  rci^n  of  the  Emperor  Justinuin, 
churches  were  built  on  the  basilican  plan, 
as  well  as  on  one  derived  probably  in  pnrt 
from  such  churches  as  that  at  Ezra,  in  central 
Syria,  in  part  from  the  circular  or  polygonal 
churches  which  had  been  constructed  through- 
out Christendom.  Soon  after  the  time  of 
Justinian  the  basilican  type  was  no  longer 
followed,  but  a  peculiar  plan  was  adopted, 
that  in  which  the  building  assumes  a  form 
approaching  to  a  square,  the  central  )Kirt 
being  covered  by  a  dome  placed  on  a  drain 
pierced  with  windows.  The  period  which 
followed  the  death  of  Justinian  was  one  of 
political  trouble,  and  hence  examples  of  the 
progress  of  Byzantine  architecture  during  the* 
latter  part  of  the  6tb  and  the  7th  centuries 
are  somewhat  deficient.  The  church  of  St.  Cle- 
ment at  Ancyra,  however,  probably  belongs  to 
this  period,  as  the  dome  is  raised  on  a  low  drum 
pierced  with  windows ;  in  plan  the  church  ap- 
proximates to  that  of  the  later  Greek  churches. 
The  church  of  St.  Irene  at  Constantinople,  which 
may  probably  dat«  from  the  earlier  half  of  the 
8th  century,  shows  a  furt-her  advance,  as  the  dome 
is  thei*e  raised  on  a  lofty  drum  pierced  with  win- 
dows; some  features  of  the  earlier  plan  are, 
however,  preserved,  as  there  is  only  one  aj>^, 
and  as  its  form  is  oblong.  The  church  of  !>t. 
Nicholas  at  Myra  is  perhaps  more  modem  than 
either ;  it  has  a  double  narthex,  three  apses  a 
lesser  on  each  side  of  the  larger,  and  a  dome 
raised  on  a  drum  in  which  are  windows.  U  the 
remains  of  the  iconostasis  and  ciborium  shewn 
in  plate  Iviii.  of  Texier  and  Pnllan*s  Bytantix 
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Ardiileriiira  ara  Uiom  of  the  original  constrnc- 
tion.  IhewbnU  space  eaut  of  the  dome  was  parted 
•Iffrumthehenw.  Thi«  church  ii  of  conaidernbls 
dimensions,  about  100  feet  in  titremu  tenslh  h; 
^1  wide  in  ths  eastern  |iart,  (lie  uarlbeces  ei- 
teodin;  in  width  to  nlwiit  1  IS  left. 

AoDther  cliuri-h  of  much  interest,  and  pro- 
hMj  of  mb<iut  the  »iDie  dnte.  is  Ihnt  which 
eij^s  in  ruins  ucnr  llie  remains  of  the  ancient 
Tralnlii  in  Lycia. 

'     ■  *         '  "        Ijacerd  proviwt. — The 
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1   with   E 


In  other  respects  they  do  i 


n  thi 


loledee  to  allow  rery  satlsfnclor;  cDnclusioni 
l>e  formed  as  to  (he  renE  dntea  of  those  ai'Vi 
'M\ag.  The  Persi^in  inviiEions  in  th«  6th  and 
h  centuries,  and  the  Unhomedan  conquest  in 
e  lib,  must  hHTc  caused  damai^e  ami  destrnc- 
iD  lo  a  ^reat  poitioD  of  the  older  buildiuga;  n 
ih  sntii|Hity  is  ncrerthelcss  claimed  for  screral 
qrthes,  but  how  much  of  the  eiisling  building 
t'Mv  of  early  dnte,  is  very  uncertain, 
Oue'of  the  earliest  is  apiiarentlT  that  at! 
^Iiour  near  Ani  in  Armeuia,  which  Mr.  Fer-  ' 
a  Ihinlcs  may  be  referred  lo  the  Tth  cen-  ] 


The  church  of  S&  Vincenza  ml  Annntasio  alU 
tre  Fontanc,  near  Home,  fouodvil  O^b-aiiS  aiul 
rebuilt  TilI-TOr),  is  however  Very  rcmarlinble  iu 
an  archlUctuml  poiul  of  view,  as  it  is  not  coa- 
Htrucled  with  columns  taki^  from  older  build- 
ings, but  altogether  of  new  material  and  with 
cousiderable  originality. 

In  the  early  p^irt  of  Ihc  Slh  century  three 
churches  were  hnilt  in  Koine  by  Pope  Pasclml  1. 
(8IJ-8-J'(>.Sta.  Prassede,  »tn.  Cecilia,  amt  Stu. 
Mario,  in  Dnmenica.  All  still  eiiat,  and  Ihough 
Ijndly  injured  by  repairs  and  allei-alions,  still 
present  very  much  that  is  interesting  and 
original.  The  iirst  baa  a  nare  and  aisles,  a 
transept,  and  a  single  apse.  The  columns 
diriding  the  nare  from  the  ai»les  are  Huti<|ue 
and  support  an  entablature,  the  xnnges  are 
broken  by  three  oblong  piers,  which  carry 
arche*  spanning  the  nave,  but  those,  accorilini; 


rr.    ll  h 


auch  in  plan,  t 


mblnoce  in  style, 
neof  the  churches 


lich,  a 

very  long  after  the  construction  ol 
The  transept  is  entered  from  tl 
triumpha]  arch,  the  front  i«id  si 


uildint 


The  church  of  St.  Eripsime  near  Etehmiadiin 
is  bflieved  by  Dr.  Neale  {Hols  iu.iem  Charch, 
1.  2ii4)  todate  from  the 6th  century,  ant  " 


a  peculi 


1  the 


lai-ge  proportion  of  tlie  Armenian 
and  tieurgian  churches.  The  germ  of  the  ar- 
r:in^nient,  however,  exists  in  the  cathedral  of 
\i"irah  in  the  Haouran  of  A.D.  IJl'2. 

The  two  reeciscs  in  these  Armenian  churches 
which  tbiak  the  apse  in  which  the  allar  ntoml, 
were  doubtless  used  for  the  prothesis  and  dia- 

1'lie  primatlal  church  of  Armenia,  that  of 
Ktchinladzin,  has  something  of  the  snmB  arrange- 
nifnt,  but  wants  the  western  chamber,  it  was 
(■rijhably  fbnndcd  in  524,  but  underwent  many 
illerations  Bud  reparations,  one  Tery  iiniioi'lant 


lii-i,.otino  than  distinctirely  A 

';l.  Il-ilg.— la  Kome  but  few  impoitant  works 
WFr>:  undertaken  during  the  6th,  Tth,  or  Sth 
c^'Dturirs,  the  rebuilding  of  3.  Lorenzo  l\inr  le 
Mura  (.iiS'.'idO)  {the  present  choir),  and  of  S. 
A^nese  (•i23-<;Ut)  were  among  the  iiiosL  consi- 
di'rable  umlertakings.  These  buildings  are  alike 
in  one  respect,  rii.  (hat  they  have  a  gallery  or 


ered  with  mosaics,  as  are  also  thi 
and  the  wall  on  each  side  of  it.  All  thcH 
placed  there  by  Pope  Kischal.  and  are 
'     '  ■  ■    of  the  state  of  art 


Below  the  raised  tribune  is  a  "  coufessto  "— n 
rault  under  the  high  altar.  The  west  end  nf 
the  transept  (Ihe  church  staniling  nearly  north 
and  south)  was  at  an  enriy  time  parted  otl'  by  a 
wall,  and  on  this  ft  low  tower  has  been  raised. 
The  part  thus  wnllcd  off  is  of  peculiar  interest, 
as  perhaps  no  portion  of  a  church  of  ei>  enrlr  n 
date  remains  in  so  unaltered  n  stale.  The  walls 
arc  covered  with  remains  of  frescoes  which  seem 
to  be  coeval  with  the  mosairn.  and  the  windows 
retain  the  pierced  slabs  of  marble,  the  apertures 
of  which  still  CDDlain  fraciiKnl*  "t  the  iaujinae 
of  talc  through  which  li|jlit  was  ailmitted. 

The  chapel  of  S.  Zeno,  attached  lo  the  cast 
side  of  the  nave,  has  been  noticed  under  ClIAI'lvL. 
The  doorway  leniling  inlo  It  is  of  great  interest 
to  the  archileclural  antiquary,  as  it  sbciivs  that 
in  the  beKiuning  of  the  Slh  ccniurv  the  pre- 
valent style  of  onininent  was  Ihat  formed  by 
knots  or  plaitct  patterns  of  Ibc  same  chanicUr 
as  those  in  use  in  IJugbnd  and  elsewhere 
between  A.D.  TOO  and  4.D.  lOtN).  Tlic  ciecuiion 
is  feeble,  scralchv.  and  irregular. 

Sill.   Ceiilia    has    b.'iu    greatly  altered,   but 
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letHiDi  ver;  iuteteatlug  mosaics,  alio  the  vork 
of  Pope  PaKbul.  The  distribution  and  subjecti 
are  macli  the  same  aj  tboM  at  Sta.  Pras)«de. 

The  Roman  cburcbei  of  this  date,  however 
Inferior  in  style  Id  those  of  the  earlier  period, 
must  have  presented  an  appearance  of  equal 
siilenilour ;  mosaic  and  precious  marbles  were 
not  spnred,  nor  doubllea  gilded  roofe.  Doors 
wore  of  broDie,  or  even  of  more  costly  materials, 
for  HonoriuB  I.  is  mid  in  the  LA.  Pontif.  to  hare 
iTOvcred  the  doors  of  the  Vatican  basilica  with 
silver  weighing  975  lbs. 

Riamplei  of  churches  of  the   period    under 

not  so  readily  to  be  found  in  other  parts  of  Italy 
ns  in  Rome;  but  a  few  buildings  eiist  which 
can  he  assigned  on  historical  data  to  this  period, 
the  character  of  which  Is  quite'  in  accordance 
with  that  of  those  of  other  countries  wbose  date 
can  he  ascertained.  Such  are  theDuomoVecchlo 
nnd  Sta.  Oiulia  al  Brescia,  and  SS.  Apostoii  at 
Florence.  The  first  of  these  b  by  some  auigneil 
to  the  latter  part  of  the  7th  century,  by  others, 
with  greater  probability,  to  alwut  a.d.  774;  it 
is  a  large  circular  church  abont  125  feet  in 
diameter,  covered  by  a  dome  of  65  feet  internal 
diameter;  it  is  eilremely  plain,  having  no  shads 
or   colamna,   bnt  -piers   carrying   squBre-cdgod 


built. 

Sta.  Giulia  forms  part  of  a  convent  founded  by 
Desiderius,  King  of  the  Lombards  (757-773) 
and  is  a  basilicao  church. 

SS.  Apostoii  at  Florence  is  believed  on  respec- 
table authority  to  have  been  dedicated  in  the 
pi'eaence  of  Charles  the  Great;  it  ii  a  small 
basilican  church  with  antique  columns,  pro- 
bably brought  from  Fiesole. 

The  Duomo  of  Torcello,  near  Venice,  is  be- 
lieved to  have  been  originally  built  in  the 
7th  century,  but  largely  repaired  or  rebuilt  in 
A.D.  1000.  It  is  on  (he  basilican  plan,  with 
ranges  of  columns  dividing  the  nave  from  the 
aisles ;  it  is  particularly  interealiag,  as  pre- 
serving in  a  more  perfect  state  than  elsewhere 
the  internal  arrangement  of  the  apse,  the  bisbop's 
cathedra  being  placed  against  the  central  point 
of  the  curve  at  the  lop  of  a  flight  of  steps,  on 
either  side  of  which  are  six  concentric  ranges  of 
steps  for  the  presbyters;  the  altar  is  placed  on 
a  platform  in  front,  and  a  screen  divides  the 
presbytery  or  chorus  from  the  nave.     Under  the 


n|«e  I 


pvpl. 


K  chore 


are  the  traces  of  a  baptistery,  «qnart  ertenuUy, 
octagonal  within.  The  apse  is  flanked  by  two 
minor  apses,  which  may  probably  date  from  fhe 
rebuilding.  This  church  baa  much  recemblana 
to  the  cathedral  of  Parenzo  in  Istria.  Clow  U 
its  west  ftont  stands  the  small  church  of  Sis. 
yosca,  which  by  some  Is  believed  to  be  of  the 
Bame  date  as  the  Duomo,  by  others  is  referred 
to  the  9tb  or  10th  centniy.  S.  Gionnni  in 
Fonte,  the  baptistery  o(  the  Cathedral  of  Ve- 
rona, though  much  altered  and  repaired,  pm- 
bablv  dates  from  a  period  not  later  than  the 
9lh  century;  it  is  a  small  building  with  nave, 
aisles,  and  apse. 

4.  Frame, Genivmy,atidSv:iUtrbmd.—  'V\ii«i«\i 
many  and  \ai^e  churches  were  constructed  in 
the  opulent  cities  of  the  Human  provinces  of 
Oallin  during  the  period  of  Roman  occupaliou, 

few  fragments.  The  description  given  bv  Siiip- 
uius  Apollinaris  {Epiat.  i\\.)  of  the  gilded  roof, 
the  glass  mosaic  of  the  walls,  the  variousir 
coloured  marbles,  and  the  stony  wood  of  colnmu 
seems  to  shew  that  in  their  pristine  glory  th* 
churches  of  Lyons  or  of  "  opulent  Vienna  "  wen! 
little  inferior  in  splendour  to  those  of  the 
imperial  city. 

Churches  continued  to  be  constmcted  uniler 
the  rule  of  the  Teutonic  conquerors,  although 

G»egory  of  Tours  (His*.  Franc  ii.  14)  describes 
the    basilica  built   by  Perpetuus   at   Tours,   in 

iginla,  ia 


I  attuD 


igenta  quini 
altorio  triginti  duas,  in  capso  vigiu 
tria  in  altario,  quiuqne  in  capso." 

HUbsch  {Alt-Cirist.  Kirrhcn,  pi.  ilviii.  figs.  6 
and  7)  has  made  a  conjectural  plan  and  sectite 
of  this  church,  believing  it  to  have  been  planned 
as  panUlel-triapsal. 

The  same  historian  (il.  16)  describes  the 
church  built  by  St.  Namatios  at  Clermont,  u 
150  feet  long,  60  feet  broad,  and  50  feet  high, 
with  a  round  apse,  and  aisles  on  each  aide.  It 
had,  he  says,  42  windows,  70  eolnmna,  and  S 
doors.  The  walls  of  the  altarium  were  adorned 
with  "Opus  samurium,"  i.i.  sectilo  wort,  of 
various  marbles. 

At  Perigueui  are  said  (J.  H.  Parker,  AnAetf 
logia,  iiivii.  248)  to  be  remains  of  a  church  »f 
this  period,  remarkable  as  having  barrel  vaults 
carried  on  arches  transvetselv  across  the  aisles. 
At  Beauvais,  attached  to  the  cathedral,  is  a 
portion,  no  doubt  the  nave  and  aisles,  of  a  much 
earlier  church  known  as  the  Basse  Ocnrrei 
it  closely  resembles  in  character  the  bnildiDgs 
in  Italy,  such  as  SS.  Vincenio  ed  Anastasio  near 
Rome,  which  are  believed  to  date  from  the  7th 
or  8th  centuries ;  but  it  may  even  be  older,  as 
it  is  simply  a  building  Roman  id  style,  and  so 

the  formation  of  an  opinion  as  to  the  date  whicb 
mouldings  or  ornament  afford.  The  great  siie 
of  the  windows  Is,  holvever,  perhaps,  an  indi'3' 
tion  of  early  date.  Several  other  smaller  ei- 
amples  of  like  character  are  said  to  eiist  within 
the  diocese  of  Beauvais. 

In  the  baptistery  at  Poitiers  ve  hsvs  an  ei- 
ample  of  a  somenhat  more  ambitinns  attempt 
at   classical   archileciure;    but    the  masner  in 


11-ef.fthsra.lo.l 
mouldiQi^  of  n 
and  npparentlj 


biiilclint;,  and  the  former  hni  mucli  decomtiini 
by  triaoiiiil.ir  |ie'linicnts  ind  a  lort  of  mosaic  in 
bti- twork,  probnbk  »  vnrietjr  of  the  o[in»  sar- 
,urium  of  Gtegorj'of  Tours.  Tlie  buililine^  of 
thit  das?  are  asuriltd  hy  Ihe  Frnnrh  nnii.iiiniies 
uilh  tnutb  prohabilil;  to  the  period  fi'nm  the 

Id  the  vallej-ofthe  Rhone  anil  the  adjacent  ler' 
rilorien,  KhereareabnadnaceofremniDsolRomAn 
■rthiteuture  and  plenty  of  eicelleat  aod  durable 
'  isslcal  models  were  to  wel  1  cujiied 


When,  hiiwetrcr.  the  iniiuencs  of  Charlea  the 
Great,  whose  regard  for  nrchiteeture  it  wdl 
known,  l>rean  to  make  itself  telt,  ve  tiud  a 
innrked  improi'ement  inarehilecture;  besides  tlie 
most  reniarkalda  monument  of  his  reign,  tlie 
ininsterof  Aii-la-Chn|iclle,  we  baveeeveial  other 
churches  erected  either  under  ' 


ral  a 


nable  i 


Adeli- 


orch  of  thp  cathedral  o 


-mi.ire.  hut  in  Kir.  Fen 
<MtT    than   the  Carlovii 


I  of  the  , 


[«Mhan 


aaslrrj-. 


e  found  oD  this  porch  and  in  the  ;  only  e>i>itiDi;  eiumpla  (at  leut  in  the  west),  of 
rhttreh.  and  it  would  theivfnre  i  an  enrly  d.ile. 
whole  building  is  of  iibout  the  I      The  most  roniark»b 

I  of  lhe|«ri.idin(ierm8  _ 
,  not  far  tVom  Oibe,  si  the  con-  |  of  Aii-la-Chaprlle,  the  oriciual    ■ 


1e  and  most  aiilhenlir  wnrit 


a  II.,  and  the  n 


n  by  rcini 


iliug. 


e  believed  |  ai 


Mill  b, 


I  dedi". 


The  two-  <  caled  in  S04;  it  is  eiternallr  a  poly); 
a  thinks  maF  be  a  I  teen  Hides,  to  the  nest  i>  attached  a  tower-like 
rt  or  two,  but  Biavipine  <//ist.  da  fAn-hi-  I  biiildin;:,  tl.^nked  by  two  rircular  towers  con- 
f  ."iacrA^,  Sir.)  only  a  little  Inter.  The  I  lainin);  slnireases.  Whnt  the  aHuinal  arrange- 
ins  of  the  nave  are  circular  masses,  only  '  im-nt  of  the  east  end  was  is  nnrortunalely  un- 
diameters  in  heieht,  corbelled  out  squnre  i  known,  as  in  the  Hlh  century  it  was  replaced 
( lo]i,  the  bases  qiiadrungular  blocks.  Tlie  by  ii  new  choir.  The  biiihling  is  about  105  feet, 
s  have  a  tunk  face,  but  no  erniiment  or    the  i  --  ~   •   - 


Lr.h  hav 


h.nfte  in  thecj 


.    the 


It  100  le 


I  I 

J 
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trindti  Qp  of  ivctaDgular  figures  AJid  without 
ihHflA,  whLcb  support  plnia  rauud  prchcs  ;  th« 
triibrinm  is  rerj  loftj,  and  the  iirehei  opening 
from  this  into  the  centml  Bpsce  have  Ecreeu)  of 
ntlmnni  in  two.Btori«3,  the  lower  carrying  arches 
while  the  upper  ran  up  to  th«  arch  which  ipnui 
the  opcnioKa.  Above  there  are  pighl  round- 
headed  winJoiH,  iind  the  whole  is  covered  hy 
KB  octagonal  dome.  The  columns  of  the  Irifo- 
rium  are  aDtiqne,  and  so  it  would  appear  were 
their  capitals;  the  based  seem  to  have  been 
made  for  the  building,  and  according  to  Kugler 
{Gfuch.  dgr  Bauliuiat,  i.  409)  are  revy  shapeless. 
The  best  preserved  part  of  the  interior  is  the 
belfry  aver  the  porch;  thin  is  covered  nith  a 
plain  waggon  van II,  and  shews  plain  recta njrular 
piers  with  moulded  basca,  and  imposta  carrying 
eijually  plain  arches.  The  aeverely  simple  ehs- 
mcter  of  the  building  ii  very  well  seen  in  tbia 
chamber,  which  ia  on  a  level  with  and  originally 
opened  into  the  triforinm.  The  dome  was  once 
covered  with  mosaic,  which  has  mbolly  dis- 
appeared; hnt  Ciampinl  {I'rf.  Mm.  ii.  41)  has 
engraved  a  part  of  it,  thi'eeof  the  eight  Eegments 
nf  which  it  was  composed.  In  the  centi-nl  or 
these  is  a  colosial  figure  of  Christ  sealed  on  a 
throne,  surrounded  bj  concentric  rings  of  colour 
representing  the  rainbow,  the  ground  on  which 
this  figure  was  placed  was  golden  with  red  starts 
below  are  seven  of  the  twenty-four  eldera  of  the 
Apocalypse.    The  simple  grandeur  of  this  picture 


t  i>av 


I   the 


charKter  of  the  building. 

pavements  brought  fi^iD  Ravenna  or  Home :  twi 
fragments  still  remain,  one  of  black  and  whiti 
lesseni«,  the  other  of  sectile  work,  in  marbli 
Plabs  of  various  colonn.  The  fronts  of  thi 
openings  from  the  triforiura  to  the  CBntrnl  epnci 
are  protected  by  cancelli  of  brnnie,  doubtlesj 
alio  bronght  from  Ravenna  or  Rome;  they  sri 
'  of  sereral  patterns,  some  of  clasaical  Romai 
chnracter,  others  Byiantine. 


the 


a  the  bur: 


place  of  the  great  i 
slble,  and  nothing  s 
character.  The  western  doors  are  of  bio 
The  eiterior  i»  very  plain,  the  only  oi 
being  some  pibislers  at  the  angles  of  tl 


of  Ii 


cultti 


a  their  wasted  st 


really  antiqui 


A  document  of  the  utmost  value  as  aS'ordiog 
informnlioD  as  to  the  ari'augeineuts  of  a  large 
conventnal  church,  is  the  plan  preserved  in  the 
public  library  of  St.  Gall,  and  Krst  published 
by  Mabillon  (.^nn.  lien.  tM.y  It  appears  to 
have  been  sent  to  Abbot  Goipertua,  who  began 
to  rebuild  the  church  and  monastery  in  a.d.  S'iS, 
rati  very  probably  was  prepared  by  Eginbai'd, 
who  was  prefect  of  the  royal  buildings  under 
Charles  the  Orcat.  The  anneied  cut  represents 
that  part  which  contains  the  church  and  its 
apjiendages. 

The  plan  is  without  scale,  and  little  or  no 
I'eliance  can  be  placed  on  the  proportional  size 
of  the  parts,  aa,  Profeuor  Willis  baa  observed  ; 
the  church  is  said,  in  legends  written  upon  it, 
lo  be  '2\iO  feet  long  nnd  80  feet  broad ;  but  in 
the  pi  m,  if  we  assume  the  length  lo  be  200  feet, 


common  in  Gci-manv,  but  of  which  we  have  no 
earlier  instance.  The  circular  towen  are  >1» 
remarkable.  At  the  east  end  the  drawing  it 
confused  by  the  attempt  to  shew  both  the  crvpl 
and  the  choir ;  the  space  nurked  by  tlantiie 
tinea  benrs  in  the  original  the  legend  **involu[io 

arched  passage,  from  whence  proceeds  a  short 
passage  to  Ihe  confession. 

The  church  of  Giinson,  near  the  lake  of  Neo- 
chilel,  according  to  Ur.  Fergussou,  is  of  Ibt 
Carlovinglau  era,  thoogh  othen  are  disposed  to 
place  it  in  the  lltb  century. 

In  France  the  moat  im[iortant  eiamples  of  it* 
Carlovingian  period  seem  to  be  the  nuve  of  the 
church  of  »ortier  en  Der,  near  Vaasy,  which 
cihibita  a  strle  verv  nearly  akin  to  that  of  tlir 
Minster  of  Aii-la.Ohapel1e,  and  the  remnins 
nf  the  church  of  St.  Martin  at  Angers.  Thif 
last  was  founded  some  years  before  819,  u  the 
Empress  Hermengarde,  who  died  in  that  yeir 
was  the  foundreas,  and  was  interred  withii 
it.  It  consisted  of  a  nave  and  aisles,  a  ccnlial 
tower,  and  a  rather  long  Iranaept;  the  euleni 
part  having  been  replaced  by  a  choir  of  the  ISth 
ceutary.  The  piers  separating  the  nave  from 
the  aisles  are  oblong,  but  chamfeivd  at  the 
angles,  and  carr;  plain  unmoulded  archii  of 
rectangular  section ;  there  ia  no  triforium,  but  a 
clerestory  of  windows  of  rnther  long  pmportieD, 
The  tower  has  a  dome  which  originally  sprai; 
from  the  capitals  of  four  massive  circular  pillin. 
which,  as  they  are  engaged  in  the  pien  ■hi<-h 
carry  the  tower,  shew  only  the  fourth  of  a 
circle.  The  capiuls  hare  some  shallow  carvint, 
chiefly   patterns   of  plaited   work.      In  sevenl 
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The  church  of  Geraiiguy-snr-Loire  is  a  bui 
ing  of  very  remarkable  character,  and  ui 
incised  on  Ihe  abaci  of  the  two  eastern  a 
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the  faces,  and  two  small  apses  flunking  theeulem 
apse.  The  piers  are  square,  iind  have  imposts  of 
blacks  and  some  kuutwork  in  shallow  rvlief. 
Among  the  most  peculiar  features  are  the  inull 
sbalU  attached  to  the  pers  at  the  entrance  of 
tho  eastern  apse.  Theae  recall  some  of  loo 
details  of  Romai n-motier,  as  the  irapoiti  <ii> 
those  of  St.  Martin  at  Angers. 

5.  £p<iw.— As  in  Gaul,  little  or  nothing  remsia! 
in  Spain  of  the  churches  built  before  Ihe  ia- 
vasion  of  the  barbarians;  nod  those  which  the 
latter  constructed  were  destroyed  by  the  Anh<. 
Some  capitals  and  fragments,  probably  of  eu- 
cloiures  of  'chori  ointorura,'  eiist  .it  Cordon 
('MoBumentoa  Arquitectdnicoa  de  EspaKa ').  aaJ 
some  other  fragments  and  capitals  have  L«ea 
found  at  Toledo  on  the  sites  of  the  hadlicu  of 
St.  Leocadia.  bnilt  i-D.  BfiO,  nnd  of  St.  Cine, 
said  to  date  from  the  8fh  century  ('  El  arte 
Latino— Biianti no  en  EspHDa,'  by  Don  Josc'Ama- 
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dor  de  los  Rios).  At  Venta  de  Bafios,  near 
Palencia,  the  church  built  by  Reccesvinthus  in 
A.D.  661,  is  stated  to  remain  in  a  tolerably  com- 
plete Qtate. 

The  only  other  churches  which  can  be  supposed 
to  date  from  a  period  even  as  early  as  the  9th 
century  which  have  as  yet  been  noticed,  are  a 
few  in  the  Asturias,  not  far  from  Oviedo. 

These,  however,  present  many  remarkable 
peculiarities  of  plan,  having  square  ended  chan- 
cels, and  chapels  or  apartments  attached  to 
their  sides.  One  of  the  group,  Sta.  Maria  de 
Naranco  is  stated  to  have  been  built  cir.  848, 
and  as  the  others  are  somewhat  plainer  and 
ruder  in  style  they  are  more  probably  earlier 
than  later.  The  most  i*emarkable  is  that  of  the 
Ermita  de  Sta.  Christina,  near  la  Pola  de'  Lena, 
which  retains  the  original  partition  separating 
the  choir  from  the  nave:  the  choir  is  raised 
above  the  nave,  and  the  altai*  recess  above  the 
choir,  these  as  well  as  the  western  part  of  the 
church  are  vaulted  over,  so  that  there  are 
chambers  above  thete.  The  central  space  is 
covered  by  a  waggon  vault.  The  circular  panels 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  choir  screen  are  pierced, 
the  central  panel  below  carved  with  ornament, 
having  much  affinity  with  that  to  be  seen  on  the 
crowns  of  the  7th  century  found  at  Fuente  de 
Guarrazeo,  near  Toledo. 

S.  Salvador  de  Yaldedios,  near  Villaviciosa, 
has  aisles,  but  the  same  system  of  vaulting  over 
both  ends  of  the  chui'ch  exists,  and  as  in  the 
others  there  are  small  chambers  right  and  left 
on  entering  by  the  western  door.  One  of  these 
probably  served  as  a  baptistry,  as  is  the  case  at 
Sta.  Maria  de  Naranco.  A  porch  and  other 
chambers  are  attached  to  the  south  side,  and 
may  have  sci*ved  as  dwellings  for  priests  or 
attendants  on  the  church.  This  has  been  at- 
tributed to  A.D.  892. 

Sta.  Maria  de  Naranco  is  nearly  on  the  same 
plan,  and  appears  to  have  always  been  a  parish 
church. 

The  upper  chambers  in  all  these  churches  are 
open  to  the  church,  not  closed  as  in  Ireland,  and 
capable  of  being  used  as  dwelling  places. 

These  buildings  are  all  small,  Sta.  Cristina 
being  about  50  feet  long,  Sta.  Maria  de  Naranco 
about  70,  but  have  a  good  deal  of  oiniament,  and 
exhibit  a  peculiarity  of  style,  the  origin  of 
which  cannot  be  traced  to  any  other  country, 
and  which  was  probably  developed  from  the 
earlier  imitations  of  Roman  work.  A  clue  to 
the  reasons  for  the  peculiarity  of  plan  seems 
altogether  wanting.  The  square  end  of  the 
chancel  may  perhaps  be  thought  to  indicate 
some  Irish  influence  as  that  country  is  the  only 
one  where  this  foim  is  anything  but  tlie  rarest 
exception. 

Although,  as  has  been  said,  the  churches  of 
the  earlier  period  have  disappeared,  Spain  has 
preserved  in  a  remarkable  manner  some  of  the 
traditions  of  the  arrangement  of  churches  in 
the  earlier  periods;  thus  the  *coro,'  instead  of 
beginning  to  the  east  of  the  transepts,  is,  like 
the  "chorus  cantorum"  of  the  early  basi- 
licas, extended  into  the  nave,  and  the  central 
lantern  tower  is  called  the  'cimborio,'  in 
memory,  doubtless,  of  a  time  when  it  served  as 
the  *ciboriiun'  of  the  high  altar,  now  placed 
in  the  elongated  choir,  or,  as  it  is  called  by  the 
Spaniards,   ^capilla    mayor.'       Probably   these 


traditions  were  handed  down  through  a  chain  of 
numerous  links,  the  earlier  of  which  have 
perished. 

6.  Ireland. — We  find  here  a  great  number  of 
very  small  churches  very  roughly  built,  with  very 
little  attempt  at  any  decoration,  frequently  lighted 
only  by  one  very  small  window,  but  constructed 
usually  with  extremely  large  stones,  and  not  un« 
frequently  built  with  that  material  exclusively, 
the  roof  being  formed  by  horizontal  courses, 
each  brought  forward  until  they  met  at  the 
top. 

Such  are  the  churches  or  chapels  of  Tempull 
Ceannanach,,  on  the  middle  island  of  the  bay  of 
Galway  (Petrie,  £ccle.  Arch,  of  Ireland^  p.  189), 
of  St.  Mac  Dara  on  the  island  of  Cruach  Mhic 
Dara,  off  the  coast  of  Connemai*a  (id.  p.  190), 
of  Ratass,  C.  Kerry  (id.  p.  169),  of  Fore,  C". 
Westmeath  (id.  p.  174),  and  many  others.  The 
two  fiKt  of  these  churches  foim  single  apart- 
ments without  any  division  into  nave  and  chan- 
cel, and  measure,  the  first  16  feet  6  inches,  by 
12  feet  6  inches  internally ;  the  second  15  feet 
by  1 1  inches ;  both  are  roofed  with  stone  in  the 
manner  described.  The  two  other  churches  are 
in  a  less  complete  state,  but  their  doorways 
are  remarkable  for  their  square  heads,  and  the 
immense  size  of  the  stones  of  which  they  are 
constructed  ;  in  that  of  Ratass  the  lintel  is  7  feet 
6  inches  long,  2  feet  high,  and  extends  through 
the  whole  thickness  of  the  wall.  There  appears 
in  this  doorway  an  evident  intention  of  imitating 
the  architecture  of  a  Greek  or  Roman  building. 
In  that  of  Fore  the  lintel  is  6  feet  lone:,  2  feet 
high,  and  3  feet  deep,  and  is  sculptured  with  a 
cross  within  a  circle,  on  a  projecting  tablet. 
Both  these  churches  are  attributed  by  Mr.  Petrie 
to  the  6th  or  7th  centuries.  It  is  a  question 
of  much  interest  whence  the  builders  of  these 
churches  deriVed  their  ideas  of  architecture, 
these  buildings  resembling  in  no  respect  any 
contemporaneous  structures  in  England,  France, 
or  Italy.  Improbable  as  the  suggestion  may  at 
fii*st  sight  appear,  it  would  seem  that  it  was 
Central  Syria  which  fui-nished  the  nftodels ;  that 
country  abounds  with  churches  and  monasteries 
constructed  between  the  3i*d  and  7th  centuries 
in  a  style  founded  upon  the  Roman  architectui-e 
of  the  time,  but  with  many  pecnliarities  both  of 
construction  and  of  detail.  Among  the  former 
of  these  is  the  use  of  very  lai'ge  stones,  and  the 
pratice  of  roofing  small  buildings  by  advancing 
each  course  somewhat  nearer  the  centre  than 
that  below ;  examples  of  both  will  be  found  in 
plenty  in  Count  Melchior  de  Vogue's  Syrie  Cert' 
trale.  Although  in  these  buildings  arched  door- 
ways are  the  most  common,  those  formed  pre- 
cisely in  the  same  manner  as  the  Irish  examples, 
with  one  large  block  for  a  lintel,  are  frequently 
found ;  and  one  of  these  (Syrie  Centrcde,  p.  99, 
fig.  4),  may  almost  pass  for  the  original  of  which 
the  lintel  at  Fore  is  the  rough  copy.  The  Irish 
buildings  have  far  more  the  appearance  of  such 
copies  of  the  products  of  a  cultivated  school  of 
architecture  as  might  be  achieved  by  native 
workmen  under  the  direction  of  immigrants, 
bringing  with  them  recollections,  rather  than 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  edifices  they  had  left 
behind,  than  that  of  the  first  rude  essays  of  an 
uncivilised  race. 

The  Persians  plundered  Syria  in  A.D.  573,  the 
Saracens  invaded   it  in  613,  and  Central  Syria 
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seeins  to  havte  b«en  entirelv  depopulated  about 
that  period.  It  at  that  time  contained  many 
monasteries  and  manjr  monks,  and  it  is  quite 
possible  that  among  the  numerous  foreigners 
xrho  sought  an  asylum  in  Ireland  at  that  period 
may  have  been  Syrian  monks.  In  the  litany  of 
St.  Aengus,  written,  it  is  believed,  in  the  year 
799  (Petrie,  p.  137),  among  the  scores,  and  even 
hundreds,  of  strangers  of  various  nations,  men- 
tion is  made  of  seven  Egyptian  monks  buried  in 
Disert  Ulidh.  The  greater  part  of  these  immi- 
grants are  in  the  litany  simply  called  "pere- 
grini,"  without  indication  of  nationality.  Dr. 
Petrie  (p.  127),  however,  seems  to  think  the 
peculiarities  of  construction  of  these  early  build- 
mgs  are  due  to  the  colonisation  of  the  country 
by  "the  Firbolg  and  Tuatha  de  Danann  tribes, 
which  our  historians  bring  hither  from  Greece 
at  a  very  remote  period ;  which  tribes,"  he  says, 
**  were  accustomed  to  build,  not  only  their  for- 
tresses, but  even  their  dome-roofed  houses  and 
sepulchres,  of  stone  without  cement,  and  in  the 
style  now  usually  called  Cyclopean  and  Pe- 
lasgic" 

Besides  the  small  churches  which  have  been 
mentioned  above,  larger  structures  were  also 
erected  in  Ireland  at  an  early  date.  The  cathe- 
dral church  of  Armagh,  whether  that  erected  in 
the  time  of  St.  Patrick  or  of  a  later  date,  would 
appear  m  the  9th  century  to  have  been  140  feet 
in  length  (Petrie,  p.  157).  The  more  usual 
length  of  a  church  of  the  first  class  would, 
however,  appear  to  have  been  60  feet;  this 
dimension  having,  according  to  the  tripartite 
life  of  St.  Patrick,  been  prescribed  by  the  saint 
for  the  Domnach  Mor  (Great  Church),  near 
Teltown,  in  Heath,  appears  to  have  been  in- 
vested with  a  sort  of  sacred  character ;  and  it 
is  worth  notice  that  the  church  at  Glastonbury, 
fi/Onded  according  to  ti'adition  by  a  St.  Patrick, 
but  undoubtedly  by  missionaries  from  Ireland, 
was  60  feet  long,  by  26  feet  broad ;  it  seems  to 
have  been  of  wood. 

These  larger  churches  had  usually  a  chancel — 
in  plan  a  parallelogram — attached  to  the  larger 
oblong  which  formed  the  nave. 

Two  peculiarities  mark  the  ecclesiastical  ar- 
chitecture of  Ireland,  one,  that  the  altar  end  is 
invariably  rectangular,  the  other  that  tlie  towei*s 
found  near  the  early  churches  are  always  cir- 
cular. Perhaps  the  most  probable  explanation 
of  the  former  is  that  the  form  was  originally 
used  as  that  most  suitable  for  a  very  small 
oratory,  and  perpetuated  in  consequence  of  the 
extraordinary  veneration  which  the  Irish  have 
always  entertained  for  anything  connected  with 
their  early  saints.  [For  the  round  tower  see 
Tower.] 

7.  Scotland. — Irish  ecclesiastics  founded  the 
celebrated  monastery  of  lona,  and  spread  Christi- 
nuity  through  the  isles  and  mainland  of  Scotland, 
but  very  few  buildings  which  can  be  referred  to 
the  period  under  consideration  have  been  ob- 
served. The  most  remarkable  woald  seem  to  be 
the  church  at  Eglishay  in  Orkney,  which  bears 
a  close  resemblance  to  one  of  the  early  Irish 
churches,  and  is  specially  remarkable  as  having 
a  round  tower  attached  to  it.  The  nave  is  30  ft. 
by  16  ft,  the  chancel  11  ft.  by  9  ft.  7  in.,  the 
latter  is  corered  by  a  plain  semi-circular  vault, 
over  which  was  a  chamber  constructed  between 
it  and  the  external  covering  of  stone.    The  nave 
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also  is  stated  to  have  had  a  stone  roof.  The 
tower  is  entered  by  a  door  in  the  west  wall 
of  the  nave ;  the  chancel  arch  is  described  as  of  a 
horse-shoe  foi*m,  but  this  may  probably  be  occa- 
sioned by  a  settlement  of  the  work.  The  windows 
are  few  and  small,  the  doorways  plain,  round- 
headed  arches.  As  in  the  Irish  islands  there 
were  numerous  oratoiies  scattered  over  Orkney 
and  Shetland  ;  the  parish  of  Yell  in  the  latter  is 
said  (Hibbert's  Scotiand,  p.  530)  to  have  con- 
tained twenty  chapels.  The  churches  constructed 
by  the  Christian  Picts  were  probably  either  of 
wood  or  of  earth,  which  is  the  reason  of  the 
entire  absence  of  any  buildings  within  their 
territory  which  can  be  assigned  to  a  period  be- 
fore A.D.  800,  it  is  the  more  remarkable  as  the 
numerous  sculptured  monuments  show  that  the 
people  who  dwelt  within  the  limits  of  the 
Pictish  kingdom  could  carve  stone  with  extra- 
ordinary skill  for  the  period. 

8.  £ngland.^Tho\igh  the  Christians  of  Britain 
must  undoubtedly  have  possessed  churches  of 
considerable  size  before  the  occupation  of  the 
country  by  the  Saxons,  Jutet>,  and  Angles,  no 
certain  remains  of  such  buildings  have  as  yet 
been  met  with. 

The  historians  of  Canterbury  assert  that 
Ethelbert  gave  to  St.  Augustine  an  existing 
church  in  that  city  (Willis*  Arch,  Hist,  of  Christ 
Churchy  Canterbun/y  pp.  20, 30)  which  became  the 
cathedral.  Bede  mentions  the  church  of  St. 
Martin  as  an  ancient  church  given  in  like  manner, 
some  portions  of  wall  in  the  latter  have  been 
thought  to  have  formed  part  of  the  ancient 
church.  Of  the  Saxon  cathedral  nothing  remains. 

Three  influences  it  will  be  seen  contributed . 
in  unequal  degrees  according  to  circumstances 
and  locality,  to  form  or  to  modify  ecclesiastical 
architecture  in  England ;  viz.  1,  that  of  Roman 
architecture  either  as  derived  from  buildings 
still  existing  in  the  country,  or  from  designs 
imported  by  ecclesiastics  and  other  church 
builders ;  2,  that  of  the  Irish  missionaries ;  3, 
that  of  the  native  school  of  timber  architecture. 
The  first  of  these  we  may  trace  in  the  plans,  in 
the  style  of  some  churches,  and  in  the  frequent 
assertion  that  a  church  was  constructed  "  opere 
Romanorum;"  the  second,  perhaps,  in  the  pre- 
ference of  a  rectangular  east  end  over  an  apsidal, 
which  last,  as  we  find  it  all  but  universal  in 
England  in  the  12th  century  and  common  in  the 
13lh,  was  pi-obably  the  prevalent  plan  in  earlier 
centuries;  the  third,  in  construction  evidently 
copied  from  wooden  buildings,  and  in  the  fact  that 
the  baluster  shafts,  which  more  than  any  other 
feature  characterize  the  ante-Norman  style,  were 
turned  in  a  lathe  as  if  they  had  been  wood.  It 
seems  probable  that  the  Roman  and  the  native 
style  were  concurrent,  for  we  find  the  two 
mixed  together,  as  in  the  curious  doorway  at 
Monkwearmouth  which  there  seems  to  be  ground 
to  believe  is  part  of  the  church  built  by  Benedict 
Biscop,  A.D.  671.  Here  we  have  an  arch  and 
impost  which  are  evident  imitations  of  Roman 
work,  supported  by  coupled  balusters,  and  an 
excessively  exaggerated  base  carved  with  inter- 
lacing ornaments  or  snakes  by  a  hand  which  no 
doubt  was  accustomed  to  execute  similar  work 
in  wood. 

The  existing  remains  of  English  churches, 
dating  between  600  and  800,  are  unfortunatelv, 
with  very  rare  exceptions,  only  fragments.  These 
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Hcaoty  Ttmaiiu,  a>s»ted  .ind  illiutrated  b;  wbnt 
contemponirj  or  somewhat  Uter  writers  hme 
told  o*,  will  howaT*r  enablt  us  to  form  tolirshly 
clear  idem  at  to  the  ohnMClor  of  the  churche* 
which  were  built  in  the  nboTe-meotioBed  period. 
Of  the  melropolilHn  cithedral  of  Canterbury 
we  li«Te  a  detailed  nccount,  writlen  by  Edmer 
the  Chanter,  la  which  he  describe!  the  edifice  as 
It  eiiated  before  the  fire  of  1067.  The  anneied 
plan  ii  copied  fWnn  that  drawn  op  by  FrofeMor 
miHtt_Hat.  of  a.  Ck.  Canl»ibury)  from  Edmer'i 


deMTiptioa.  The  cbnrch,  Edmer  aaja,  wu  hnilt 
"  fiomaDOrnin  open  et  ei  qnadam  parte  ad 
imitatiiiiieni  ecclesine  beatt  apostoloram  princjpii 
Petri,"  memiiiig  of  coune  the  great  Vatican 
basilica.  The  western  apee  was  probably  added 
by  Archbishop  Odo  about  a.d.  9S(I. 

Of  another  chureh  of  the  larger  clan  we  haxe 
KiaeiBipoitaDt  remaini.  This  b  that  ofSIow,  ia 
Lincolnahlre.  wheve  a  bishopric  was  Inunded  in 
A.D.  678.  The  charch  there  is  cmcifonn,  mea- 
suring 150  ft.  from  east  to  west,  wilb  a  breadth 
of  27  a.  in  the  nave  and  24  ft.  in  the  chancel ; 
the  transept  is  90  ft.  from  north  to  south  by 
23  It,  wide ;  the  side  walla  an  aboul  35  ft.  high. 
It  haa  been  shown  that  the  transept  is  ev-idently 
the  work  of  two  periods,  the  wall  up  to  a  certain 
height  taaTing  all  the  appearance  of  haring 
anffered  from  fire,  while  that  above  shows  no 
trace  of  luch  damage.  There  is  ground  for  be- 
lieving that  in  870  the  church  was  bnml  by  the 
Daiiea,  and  that  it  WM  exteniirely  repaired 
between  1034  and  1050  (i.  Rev.  G.  Atkinson, 
On  the  Ktiloratiimi  in  Prognra  at  Stoa  Omnilt, 
in  S/porli  and  Fapiri  of  the  Architectural  So- 
cietiea  of  NorthoBti,  ¥<iri,  and  Lincoln,  i.  315; 
and  the  same  wriUr  In  T.  23  of  the  same  pub- 
lication. On  Saxon  Archilecttm),  the  eiisting 
chancel  being  adited  in  the  early  part  of  the 
neit  cenlury. 

Another  church,  thai  of  Briiworth,  in  North- 
aiDptonabire,  hu  strong  claims  to  be  conaideied 


to  date  O'om  the  same  period,  far  Leiand  lella  us, 
on  the  authority  of  Hugo,  a  monk  of  Peter- 
borough, that  I^nulphua,  abbot  of  Peterboroagh, 
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about  390,  fonaded  a  monaitcry  there,  and  the 
eiiatlng  edifice  may  be  reasonably  aupposed  to 
be  the  original  church.  The  repairs  which  were 
finished  in  1B65  enabled  the  ground  plan  of  the 
church  to  be  correctly  ascertained,  and  it  will  be 
aeen  to  be  somewhat  peculiar,  consisting  of  a 
square  tower,  the  lower  part  of  which  forma  n 
porch  at  the  west  end,  with  a  chamber  on  each 
>peDing  li 


Isles,  a 


with  c 


square  impoats,  ore  of  Roman  bricki  J 
courses  aud  wholly  without  ornament;  over 
each  pier  is  a  rather  small  clerestory  window 
with  arched  head,  also  turned  in  Roman  bricka. 
Attached  to  the  west   side  of  the   lower  is  a 

work,  and  therefore  probably  a  later  addition. 
The  bases  of  piers  which  have  been  found  show 
that  at  the  west  end  of  the  chancel  were  probably 
Ihree  arches,  through  which  it  was  entered  from 
the  nave. 

Another  church  still  eiists  in  a  state  so  far 
complete  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  its 
origins!  plan,  but  there  ia  no  bialorical  evidence 
aa  to  its  date,  and  its  architectural  character  is 

This  is  Ihe  church  in  the  castle  of  Dorer,  which, 
in  consequence  of  recent  repairs,  can  be  studied 
more  satisfactorily  than  was  previously  the  case. 
A  short  account  of  it  was  published  by  the  Rev. 
John  Packle  in   1B64,  from  which  the  ground 


deal  roved  were,  danbtloa,  of  like 
character,  and  as  the  contemporary  or  later  de- 
scriptions contain  points  of  interest,  it  will  be  well 
to  cite  them.  The  most  r^marliable  is  that  of  the 
church  bniit  by  St.  Wilfrid,  at  Heiham,  abonl 
673,  written  by  hia  disciple  Stephen  Eddius 
(  Vila  S.  Wilfridi,  ap.  Mabillon,  AA.  SS.  0.  S.  Bfn. 
saec.  iv.,   pt.  i.,   p.  646X  running    »   follows: 

mirifico  politts  lapidibns  fundatam,  et  super 
terram  multiplicem  domum  culumnis  variis  et 
porticibus  mullis  suffultam,  mirabilique  longi- 
tndino  et  BltitQdine,murorum  ornatam,  et  variis 
linearum  anfractibua  viarum,  aliquando  sursum, 
aliquando  deorsum,  per  eochleas  circumductam, 
Don  est  meae  parvitatis  hoc  scrmone  eiplicnre." 
Bichanl,  the  prior  of  Hexham,  in  the  lith  cen- 
tury, describes  It  (Twysden's  Scriptorei  Decern, 


p.  290)  u  ■  nobla  building  of  hewn 

crjptati«Dealh,iD<t  wills  rising  ton  ^ 

UnfDrtDiiatclj,  howeTcr,  the  cfaur 


raueotu  ntaUciH  iiDd  vinding  pusagei  is 
eonfinoed  by  the  slill  eiisting  crypt,  a  plun  of 
wiiii:h  will  be  found  under  CiiAPi^L,  p.  S44. 

If,  howcTer,  the  church  had  three  stories  and 
columiu,  some  square,  some  of  rarioua  fortne, 
it  tniut  have  tweii  in  advance  of  any  building 
DOW  eiiating  of  a>  early  a  date,  and  it  seems 
prolAble  that  in  his  leal  for  the  glory  of  St. 
Wilfrid,  the  prior  somewhat  eiaggeraled  the 
architectural  splendour  of  the  building. 

Of  the  church  built  at  Ripoa  by  the  same 
prelate,  Eddius  telLi  us  "ia  Hrjpi>  basilicam 
polito  lapide  a  ruadameDlis  in  terra  uiqoe  ad 
BDmniDm  aedilicatam,  variis  colunmis  et  porti- 
ciboa  snffultam,  in  altum  ereiit"  (Mabiilou, 
AA.  SS.  Ben.  laec  it.  pt.  2,  p.  5G3). 

About  the  same  time  Benedict  Biscop  built 
(A.D.  671)  a  monastery  at  MonJEWeannouth,  the 
doorwayoftbectmrch  of  which  has  been  already 
cmnoiented  on,  and  Bede  [Hat,  M'^itum  Wire- 
mulK,  c  5)  gives  some  very  inleresting  notices 
of  his  proceedings.     He  went,  we  are  told,  into 

lapideam  libi  ecclesism  juita  Romauorum,  quern 
semper  amabat,  morem  focerent,"  and  afterwards 
sent  ts  the  same  country  for  makera  cf  glass  to 
glaie  the  windows  of  his  charcb.  At  ■  later 
■    LB  he  went  to  Rome,  and  brought  tbt 


I  oj'  tt 


Virgin  S! 


u  mediam   ejmden 

ducto 

pariete 

adparieten 

es  OTan 

eliSe  hist 

eparie 

Apocalypiii    b 

«°    jX" 

nalsi 


lispaaiage  that  there  was  a  nave  with  aisles, 
the  north  and  south  walls  were  proliably  the 
enda  of  the  traniept,  and  the  church  was  there- 
fore perhaps  cruciform.  That  in  tbe  7th  ceoturf 
the  founder!  of  chnrches  in  England  strove  to 
emulate  the  splendour  of  the  Continental 
churches,  we  may  learn  from  the  venea  of 
Aldhelm  (pp.  lie,  117,  ed.  Qiles)  on  the  church 
built  b;  Bagge,  daughter  of  Kentwin  :— 


Lngland 

im    eiistin 

-ather 
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and  humble  chapels  offered  no  models  which 
could  cotnpete  with  those  supplied  by  the  archi- 
tects brought  from  Gsul  or  Italy  who  built  In 
the  manner  of  the  Romans ;  but  when  we  call  to 
mind  how  large  an  eitent  of  country  they  oc- 
copied,  and  more  or  less  Christianiied,  and  in 
what  great  veneration  they  were  held,  it  ii 
difhcuit  to  believe  that  the  peculiarities  of  their 
ecclesiastical  architecture  were  wholly  without 
influence  upon  that  of  Englnnd.     But   for  the 


theii 


6  Ungibl 


doubt  have  eiisted,  but  il 


oofs  of  this 


rould    P 


r  an  apsidal  lennlna- 
on,  which  is  so  strongly  shown  in  English 
lurches  from  the  12th  century  dowuvards,  ts 
tally  due  to  the  habit  of  imitating  the  fonni 
f  the  oratories  which  St.  Cnthbert,  St.  Aldan, 
r  their  disciplea,  may  have  oonatncted.     That 


o  doubt,  as 

it  ts  amply  proved  by  eiisting  manuscripts,  as 
the  Gospels  of  Lindisfarne,  written  about  i.e. 
TIO.  That  these  patterns  of  interlacing  ribbons 
and  animals  were  copied  in  stone  may  be 
observed  in  the  doorway  of  Honkwearmonth, 
many  crosses  and  other  monuments  of 


friod. 


■ample    show!   what    a    Urge 
e  been  if  constructed  without 
2  C  3 
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Ronitui  iDflDenix,  bnt  the  littls  ontorics  of 
Cornwall  ind  that  it  Ebb'i  Nook,  in  Nortbnmber- 
Itioilt  (d.  Chapel),  will  kftb  to  ihow  whit  wu 
the  chanuler  of  their  luKi  religimu  baildings. 
The  third  iaflutace,  that  of  so  eiliting  lehool 
nf  timber  arcliiUctare,  made  itself  felt  nwre  in 
the  amaller  clue  of  churches  than  in  the  larger, 
■nd  though  xery  many  portion*  of  churchea 
which  eihibit  marki  of  it  eiiat,  no  entire  church 
of  any  early  data  which  maDlfestsit  hai  remained. 
The  chief  peculiaHty  ia  the  a»  of  narrow  stoaee 
placed  upright,  diriding  the  wall  into  eectlons, 
exactly  in  the  aome  manner  ai  timber  quarter- 
ing^ No  better  example  of  this  can  be  Ibund  than 
th*  tower  of  the  church  of  Earls  Barton,  in 
Korthamptonshirfl ;  but  it  is  difHcult  to  find  any 
safe  ground  for  anigning  a  dato  to  this  building, 
■a  it  is  certain  that  the  Ityle  was  continued 
into  the  Ilth  century.  Another  peculiarity  ia 
the  use  of  the  balnater  as  a  shaft,  and  it  hai 
been  inppoeed  that  this  waa  copiad  from  loaie 
RomsiD  eiample;  bat  thethcM  that  these  i>aln- 
stors  were  turned  in  a  lathe,  that  they  were  in 
use  at  a  very  early  date,  and  in  cTcry  part  of 
England,  all  seem  to  point  to  their  having  < 
gjnnted  in  an  indigenous  style  of  wooden  art 
tecture. 


tameu  more  Soottorum  uon  de  lapide  led  de 
robore  secto  totam  compoanit  atqne  harundine 
teiit  i  "  and  according 
"      ihul 

1.  n>  the  Set 
tomed  to  build  with  boards  "tabnlis  dedolatii," 
or,  a>  we  may  perhaps  undentaud  the  pauage, 
with  timbers  not  left  id  the  round,  but  amoothed 
with  theadie.  In  this  way,  thongh  no  doubt  at  a 
much  later  date,  the  church  at  Greenstead,  in 
Essex,  was  conatructed,  the  alabi  of  oak  leil 
after  a  plank  bad  been  lawn  out  of  the  middle 
haling  been  amoothed  on  the  imide  with  the 
adif ,  and  placed  upright  with  the  curred  portion 
outward*,  aide  by  eide,  m  as  to  form  a  wall. 
Very  many  aocb  atructores,  no  doubt,  were 
erected  in  dlstricta  wher«  wood  wasplentifal  and 
.touewiarce.  [A.  N.] 

CBJmCn-BOOKB  (LiM  Rxletiofliay  Un- 
der  thii  name  the  following  claasea  of  hooka  are 
nnderatood  to  be  included !~ 

1.  Snch  worki  as  were  necessary  for  the  per- 
formuce  of  the  sacred  offices,  whether  of  the 
altar,  tht  baptistery,  or  the  choir  [LnUBOICAL 
BOOkC 

3,  Certain pastorallettenofTtnerablf  bishops, 
canons  of  council*,  and  act*  of  martyr*,  which 
vere  occasionally  read  in  puhlic  For  in*tance, 
we  haie  the  testimony  of  Dicnysiu*  of  Corinth 
in  Eusebnia  (J7.  E.  It.  23,  $  11)  that  the  epistle 
of  Clemeut  to  the  Corinthiane  wai  preierred  and 
publicly  read  In  the  Corinthias  Church  fCA- 
MONiCAi.  Books],  The  so-called  Canons  and  Con- 
stitutions of  the  Apostles  were  probably  regarded 
■B  libri  ttxkiiattici  in  many  churches.  On  the 
use  «f  acta  of  martjn,  see  Ruinart,  Ada  Sincera, 
pre  r.  t  5. 

3.  Not  unfVeqnently  in  ancient  times  the  term 
ehurch-booka  included  all  books  contained  in  the 
library  oTa  church  [LtBRaar]. 


4.  In  some  oues  the  church-mgistera,  whether 
r  the  baptiied  or  of  the  dead  [DiPTrCHB],  secni  to 
e  included  under  the  term  lilTi  eccletiattkL  [C.j 


nance  of  the  fabric  of  a  church  ire,  and  hava 
been  from  ancient  times,  derived  from  two 
sources,  —  esUtea  appropriated  to  that  porpoae 
and  TolunUry  offerings.  As  early  ai  the  5th 
century  we  find  ordinances,  that  s  definite  pro- 
portion of  the  Reneral  income  of  a  church  should 
be  set  apart  for  the  maintenance  and  repair  of 
"     "    ■        According  to  decrees  of  Pope  Sim- 


i  475  ( 


iii.  582),  and  Pope  Gelaaius,  A.D.  494  (Ep.  i 
Biniua,  ill.  G36),  this  proportion  was  to  be  a 
fourth  part ;  while  in  Spain  a  third  part  wa*  to 
be  appropriated  to  this  purpose.  See  the  Council 
of  Tarragona  (a.d.  51S),  c.  8;  the  second  of 
Bmga  (i.D.  572),  c.  2;  of  Mends  (a.d.  606), 
cc.  U,  16  i  the  aislcenth  of  Toledo(A.D.  693),  c.  5. 
In  the  Frankish  kingdom  the  repair  of  the  fabric 
was  prorided  for  by  setting  aside  for  that  pur- 
pose a  certain  part  of  the  endowment  of  the 

voluntary  oontributione  diminished  in  proportion 
as  the  endowments  increased.  And  as  estatee  of 
the  church  often  fell  into  the  hands  of  laics, 
a  Diet  of  the  Empire  held  at  Frankfort  in  794 
laid  down  the  principle,  that  the  maintenance  of 
the  fabric  of  the  church  was  a  charge  upon 
church-lands,  in  whatever  bands  they  were 
(PertE.  ifonununtii  Ocrm.  iii.  74).  A  similar 
proTJaion  waa  mode  by  some  of  the  ecclcaiaitical 
cauncila  held  in  the  lear  813  by  command  of 
Charlemagne;  as  in  that  of  Uenli  (c.  42),  the 
fourth  of  Aries  (c  25),  and  the  third  of  Tours 
(c.  46).  At  a  somewhat  later  date,  the  obliga- 
tion of  forced  labour  for  the  benefit  of  the  fabric 
was  laid  upon  the  tenant*  of  tha  church. 
{Heriog,  Jteal-Eacycl.  i.  737>    There  are  specUl 


licim  Gii>iiuk,  and  ed.  1834),  by  Von  Reinbardt 
(CWer  kinhlidu!  Baviatt,  Stuttgart,  1836),  and 
'  y  Permaneder  (dis  kirdUkht  Bmlast,  Hdnchen, 
838).  [C.j 

CHUHCH    SCHOOLa    [ScHOOia.] 
CHUBCH  (SVMDOLB  OF>     Early  rspresenta- 
ions  of  the  Church  ofChrist  an  vtij  numerous, 
nd  may  be  divided  into  (A)  personifications  and 


)  1.  The  Lord's  comparison  of  Rimseir  to  the 
Good  Shepherd,  conatantly  represented  in  the 
Catacomba,  and  supposed  to  be  the  most  indent 


'mbleu 


culjH 


re,  has  frequently  united  with  it  pic 
0  or  more  .iheep  at  His  feet,  besides  the  one 
rried  on  His  shoulders.    The  word  "  fold  "  repre- 
its  the  Church,  eiaclly  as  the  word  "chnrch" 
t   congregation   of  Christ's    people.      [I-U">, 
Good  SHi:pHERD,  &c.]     The  freaco  in  the  Col- 
li j  tine    catacomb    (Bottarl,    tav.    liiviii.,    and 
Aringhi,  vol.  i.  lib.  iii.  ch.  ixli.  p.  327,  ed.  Far. 
1657),  of  the  Shepherd  sitting  under  trees,  and 
surrounded  by  sheep,  or  sheep  and  goat*,  as  here, 
nay  be  taken  aa  one  eiimple  out  of  many      See 
ilso  that  at  Ut.  iivi.     In  another  (Bott.  rai.  IL 


taT.  cxrEil.)  the  aheep  are  iuaing  trma  a  >niall 

building,  Kerning  lo  sUad  Tor  a  town,  at  whose 
sate  the  Sliepherd  standi,  or  Icsm  on  Hia  sUff. 
The  sheep  of  the  Gentile  and  of  [he  Jewiih 
Churches  are  distinguished  in  the  painting  in 
Ciampini  (Vtl.  Mon.).  where  tvo  flocki  are  ihu- 
in;  rrom  Hpaiate  tewiu  or  folrig,  Hierusaltm 
uud  Bethleem,  and  moving  townrds  our  Lord. 
[See  BeTHLEHtM.]  la  a  weodcut  girea  by 
ftliirtign;,  He  standi  on  a  amall  rock,  which, 
bj-  the  winding  lines  «t  itt  base,  and  the  word 
lOfiDANES  above,  woald  seem  to  refer  to  Uia 
baptism,  and  oar  baptism  into  Hit  death,  bf 
which  the  sheep  reach  Him.  (See  Uartiguy, 
a:c(...».  "Eglise.")' 

In  n  moHiic  mentioned  by  Hiirlignj  at  Sta. 
Sabioa'i,  Rome,  the  two  chnrches  are  reprewnttd 
bj  two  female  figures,  standing  eacti  with  an 
open  book  in  hxnd.  (See  also  Arlnghi,  lib.  lii. 
c.  iiil.  p..t2T.)  Over  one  is  inscribed  ECCLZSIA 
tX  CIKCCMCISIONE,  and  St.  Peler  standi  above 
her;  the  other  is  named  ECCLESIA  EX  GEN- 
TIBUS,  and  above  her  b  placed  St.  Paal. 
(See  Gal.  ii.  7.)  The  same  ■nbject  occurs  in  a 
compartment  of  the  ancient  gates  of  the  cathedral 
of  Verona,  treated  with  somewhat  of  the  quaint- 
neia  of  Lombard  fancf,  but  quite  intelligible  as 

bj  two  women,  shaded  bj  trees ;  one  suckling 
two  children,  the  other  two  fishe*.  [Fish.] 
Martigny  gives  a  woodcut  of  an  interesting  pUte 
in  P.  Gorrncci,  Hagiogtypt.  p.  222.  It  represents 
two  Umbs  looking  towards  a  pillar,  which  sjm- 
botiies  th«  Church,  and  is  surmounted  b;  the 
Lamb  bearmg  od  his  back  the  decussated  mono- 

I  it  spri 
palm-branches;  and  twi  birds, 
lamba,  tatj  be  taken  for  doves.  '  The  figures  of 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  with  their  division  of  the 
Church  int»  Jewish  and  Gentile,  seem  to  be 
repmented  in  the  fVesco  given  by  De  Rosii 
(vol.  ii.  Tar.  d'Aggiuntu  A.);  but  are  almost 
destroyed  bjr  the  opening  of  a  tomb,  which  has 
been  broken  into  tnrough  the  fresco,  as  ao  fre- 

Sienllf  happens.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
t  Orantes,  or  praying  female  figures  in  the 
Catacombs,  are  for  the  moat  part  personificntloni 
of  the  Church.  (S«  BotUri,  Uv.  iiiviii., 
Orante  with  doves  plac«d  neit  to  Good  Shepherd.) 
In  the  coniera  of  the  square  ceiling  of  the  well- 
knowa  crypt  of  Lueina,  in  the  Calliitine  cata- 
comb (De  RoBii,  R.  S.  tav.  i.),  the  Oraote 
alternates  with  the  Good  Shepherd.  In  a  re- 
cently discovered  painting  in  St.  Calliitus  (De 
Rossi,  IXSTC,  Uv.  i.  n.  2),  the  Oranle  is  oOer- 
m;  the  eucharbtic  ucrifica  by  the  hands  of  a 
conaecrating  priest. 

2.  A  few  representations  eiist  within  oar 
range,  of  Suiaooi  and  the  elders,  aa  typical  of 
the  Church  and  ita  persecutors,  Jewish  and 
Pagan.  Hartigny  names  three  aarcophagi  af  the 
only  certain   eiampli       '  "•        ^-    .    ■ 


containing  the  e'llan  a*  well  as  Suaanita ;  and 

the  third  representa  them  as  eagerly  watching 
her  from  behind  trees.  An  alUgorj  is  given 
below  in  woodcut,  drawn  from  vol.  i,  pi.  liiriii. 


of  U.  Ferret's  work,  ofa  sheep  between  two  wild 
beaata:  SUSANNA  and  S1N10RI3  are   written 

3.  The  Woman  with  the  Issue  of  Blood  haa 
been  considered  as  a  type  of  the  Gentile  Church, 
which  would  arroont  for  the  frequent  repre- 
sentations of  that  miracle  to  be  found  on  ancient 
sarcophagi.  (See  Battari,  taw.  lij.  xil,  iiiiv. 
iiii<.  ili.  lijiiv.  liiiv.  liiiii.  ciixv.)  So  St. 
Ambrose  (lib.  iL  in  Luc.  c  viii.). 

(B)  5jnnMuin>  of  the  Church  (it  is  not  generally 
observed  bow  important  the  distinction  between 
symbolism  and  personification  is)  begin  with  the 
ark  of  Noah  ;  passing  by  easy  transition  to  the 
ship  of  souls  and  the  ship  of  Jonah  in  the  itorm. 
It  is  singalar  that  our  Lord'i  similitude  of  the 
net  is  rery  rarely  found  illustrated  by  the 
graphic  art  of  early  Christendom.  The  idea  of 
the  Lord'i  drawing  forth  the  tinner  from  the 
waters,  aa  with  a  hook  and  line  (see  Baptism, 
p.  168),  seemi  lo  have  prevailed  over  that  of 
the  sweeping  net.  The  net  is  perhaps  assigned 
to  St.  Peter  in  the  Vatican  aarcophagiis  there 
represented  (Botiari,  tav.  ilii.).  A  small  net 
is  used  on  one  side  of  the  bas-relief.  [Fish, 
Ship,] 

The  aril  it  very  frequently  used  as  a  type  of  ' 
the  Church  militanL  On  tombs  it  is  held  to 
imply  that  the  dead  eipired  in  fall  commnnion 
with  the  Church.  In  Bollari,  Uv.  ilii.,  an 
olive-tree  stands  in  the  ark,  in  the  place  of  Noah. 
It  Is  of  a  square  form,  a  chest  in  fact  (Bottari, 
tavT.  il.  cix.  cliiii.  &c.);  and  in  tav.  civiil. 
it  ia  placed  in  a  boat  or  ship.  The  dove  appears 
with  the  olive-branch  in  almoat  all  these,  or  is 
represented  by  itself:  in  Bottari,  Uv,  oixi,,  it  is 
placed  on  the  poop  of  the  ship  of  Jonah.     In  tar. 


1  stands  i 


■e  chest 


on  the  shore,  receiring  the  dove  in  his 
Jonah  Is  being  thrown  f)Yini  a  boat  into  tbe  sea 
next  him.  This  ship  represents  the  Church  mili- 
tant, and  ia  ne  of  the  most  frequent  of  all  sym- 
bolic works  in  tbe  Catacombs,  no  doubt  on  account 
of  the  Lord's  owa  comparison  of  Himself  to  the 
prophet.  For  representations  in  the  olscomb  of 
Calliitus  and  elsewhere  see  De  Rossi  and  BotUri. 
The  ship  "  covered  with  the  waves  "  is  represented 
In  Hartigny,  from  a  frescu  lately  discovered  in 
St.  Calliii  ■  


For  oi 


I    fiuooi 


Veiri,  p.L     Of  the  two  others  one 

Vatican,  the  other  from  St.  Calliitus.  They  are 
found  in  BotUri,  Uvv.  mi.,  and  luiv.,  sarcopb, 
from  St.  Calliitus,  In  Southern  Gaul  thev  are 
more  numerous  (Millin,  Midi  dt  la  F.  pi.  li'v.  :• ; 
livi.    8;  liviii.  1).      All   these   are   bas-reliefs, 


ir  the  itarn  of  a  sharp-prowed  vessel  with  a 
iqnare  sail,  such  as  are  used  in  the  Mediterranean 
to  this  day.  The  waUn  are  dashing  over  her 
dose  to  him,  and  he  is  in  an  attitude  of  prayer: 
far  off  is  a  drowning  man  who  has  made  ship- 
The  rtael  in  full  tail 
{Boldetti,  pp.  360,  362,  3T3)  is  also  common  aa 
nblem  of  sAfe-condnct  through  tbe  wave* 


■  Tbeae  wai^Ka  are  irpealal  ver; 


r  frmiWIlllv  1 

loa.    See  Mr.  J.  H. 


of  this 


orld ; 


after 
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symbol  of  tbe  repose  of  indiTidiul  Chri;tiaikfl 

Aa  erta  nort  ialcrestin;  ajmbolism  ii  vl 
Dot  ddIj  the  ibip  U  pniited  as  nnilogous  to 
Church,  but  Ibe  actual  fabric  of  a  cliurch  u  m 
Hi'  a  ibip.     This  va>  the  c«M  with  many  of  Ibe 

which  completed  the  basilica  had  tbe  bishop's 
throae  placed  in  the  centre,  as  tbe  ■teenmau'i! 
pUce,  with  umicircular  benches  below  for  the 
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follawed.    Sec 

Stowi  of  Vcaic 
of  Toi 


ID  the  > 


irches 


;t  in  Martigny  (*.  v.  Naris)  of  a  long  pas- 
sage in  the  Apottolical  Con^itutioia  (ii.  5T)  to 

■teenoiau,  the  deacani  to  seamen,  the  faithful  to 
paMengere,  and  tbe  deBConeises,  straogelj,  to  the 
collector  of  fares. 


Tbe  ship  placed  on  the  back  of  a  luh  ii  found 
in  a  ligDet  illuitrated  by  Al^andre  (.Van.  Eccla. 
nftrml.  Synb.  Romae,  1626 ;  see  also  s.  t.  Fish). 
ADOthersBchgemisiuFicoroni'ecollectionfOerm. 
AhI.  Hit.  Mb.  xi.  B,  p.  105).  A  jasper  gixen 
by  Cardinal  Burgia  (£4  C;-uce  I'etiUm.  p.  2VS  and 
frontispiece)  places  tbe  Lord  in  a  gailey  of  sii 

This  riidder^iar— or  rather  Iwo  uf  Ibem— are  in- 
serted in  the  radest  ■hip-ciu'TiDga,  where  other 
oan  are  omitted. 

Thecoluinniannonnted  by  a  dove  i»  mentioned 
by  M.  Leblant  io  his  Intenplioia  CArAinnea  da  la 
Oaule,  vol.  i.  p.  167,  aa  eiisting  on  n  lamp  said  to 
have  been  foDDd  at  St.  Just.  Another  had  on  it 
the  monogr:im  of  Christ  on  a  column.  Reference 
it  made  to  Buaio,  p.  167,  for  a  column  between 
two  doTea  turning  to  look  at  it;  but  is  inclined, 
see  p.  167,  to  regard  it  at  a  symbol  of  Chriat 
Himself  rather  than  of  the  Church.  [R.  St.  J.  T.] 

CHURCHING  OF  WOMEN;  or,THANi»- 

QIVING  or  WOUEN    AFTKR  CHILDBIRTH.      {Xolir 

tram  poll  Pariuia  I'luijicatiu ;  sometimet  exiled 
Inthronitatio  pmt  pariam :  tee  Herzog's  Seal- 
Eacycl.  lii.  671.) 

The  Mosaic  law  lays  down  (Ut.  lii.)  precepts 
fi>r  the  offering!  and  purification  of  women  after 
childbirth;  and  these  legal  precepts  were  ob- 
served by  the  Uuther  of  tbe  Lord  herielf.  Pot- 
aiblr    in     Jewish-Christian     commanitiei     thi* 


.    like 


chanjie  iod)  the  Chrietian 
ijougregation ;  but  of  thb  nothing  certain  is 
known.  There  is  no  mention  of  any  purificatury 
ceremony  after  childbirth  in  the  works  of 
Clement  of  Aleiaodria,  In  the  ApDatolicai  Con- 
stitutions, or  in  the  worka  of  the  Pseudo-Diony- 
tiut  the  Areopagite.  The  Dotion,  however,  that 
childbirth  "■ 


ristiane  of 
}   Oriental 


tbe  East,  hence  the  rituals 
Churches  in  reUtion  to  this  matter  refer  more 
to  purification  fi-om  defilement  thau  to  thanks- 
giiing  for  snfctj.  Dionysius  of  Alewndria 
(canun  2 ;  in  Bereridge's  PaadeH'it,  ii.  4)  layt 
it  down  aa  a  matter  admittiDg  of  no  queation, 
that  a  woman  ougiit  not  to  be  present  in  church, 
iwr  to  receive  the  HolyComiDUuion.  within  forty 
days  after  having  givoo  birth  lA  "  child.     To  tlit 


linth  of  the  Arabic 
ought  U 


IS  of 


tering  the  church  and  from  partnkioi, 
■mmunion  for  forty  days  after  a  birth  ;  after 
licb,  let  the  woman  carefully  waah  her  gar- 
inla  and  balhe  her  person  and  the  child  ;  then 
t  her,  together  with  her  husband,  preient  him 
the  church  at  the  ttepa  of  the  altar;  whom, 
ith  their  accom]ianying  friends,  let  the  priast 
._!_.  __i  ___  ..._  L,j.  ,^^  prayer  of  purificntiM 


a  ble»  tbe 

eh 

Id  according 

to  th 

prescribed 

remoniea  of 

th 

e   Church." 

The 

forty  day*' 

riod,  then,  . 

clearly  regarded  ai 

ry  Client  of 

rifidat 

on.     Mean- 

me,  however 

ab 

oily  neglected  by 

e  Church. 

e   birth,  a 

nd  child,  and  the 

hild  .igne.1  w 

Ih 

iiecros..    Tbiirit 

is  thought 

be  alluded 

S  SS" 

(om   ( 

on    1   t^r.. 

r™.  12,  p.  108 

con). 

The  office 

which  accompanies  it  is  belieied  by  Goar  to  be 
of  modern  origin.  On  the  eighth  day  Ibe  mid- 
wife, or  aome  other  matron,  bringe  the  child  to 
the  church.  Before  the  duor  the  priest  agnin 
signs  it  with  the  croas,  and  carries  it  into  the 
church,  when  the  name  it  giren  which  it  la  tn 
bear  after  baptbin.  Such  a  ceremony  took  place, 
though  not  in  a  church,  at  the  birth  of  tho 
emperor  Theodosius  [1.  {i.D.  401),  related  in  the 
following  manner  in  tbe  life  of  Porphyriua  of 
Gaia,  a  conleniporai7  witness;  "When  aeven 
days  were  accompli) bed  from   the  birth  of  the 


it  tbe  d 


e  Lord   fa 


)f  the  chamber,  bear 
r,>le.     She  bowed   fa 


'  infant 


Dugh  yon 
into  theii 


that  they  might  sign  ii 
the  holy  bishops  signed  both  her  and  the  inliint, 
and  after  proving  sat  down."  {Acta  Sanctonan, 
Feb.  iii.  65:t).  If  tbe  child  was  in  danger 
of  death  before  the  staled  perio.1  for  baptism,  it 
was  at  once  bnptiud,  but  the  unclean  mother 
was  no  longer  allowed  to  suckle  it,  or  even  to 
enter  the  room  where  it  was  (Man«i,  Sajiplcirml. 
Coac.  i.  815).  If  the  mother  died  within  the 
period  of  unclesnntss,  her  body  w«*  taken  into 
the  church,  and  the  prayers  of  purilrcntion  aaid 
over  il ;  alter  which  it   «aa  I'egarded  aa  clean 
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{Canon.  NkaenO'Arab.    c.   10;    in   HardoainV 
Concilia  f  i.  512). 

On  the  fortieth  day  after  the  birth,  the  mother 
and  the  child,  accompanied  by  the  godfather, 
went  solemnly  to  the  church.  Before  the 
chnrch-door  the  priest  received  them,  signed 
the  mother  with  the  cross,  and  said  over  her 
several  prayers.  He  then  took  the  child,  made 
the  sign  of  the  cross  with  it,  and  carried  it  up  to 
the  altar ;  the  godfather  then  received  it  from 
the  priest  and  left  the  church.  In  the  Ethi- 
opic  Church,  mother  and  child  are  anointed 
on  the  brow  with  holy  oil,  and  receive  the 
Encharist. 

In  the  Latin  Church,  also,  we  find  traces  of 
the  same  feeling  that  exist  in  the  East  with 
regard  to  the  purification  after  childbirth. 
£ven  St.  Augustine  lays  down  that  the  Levitical 
law  of  the  forty  days  was  still  binding  under  the 
new  dispensation  (Quaest.  in  Lezit.  lib.  iii. 
quaest  64).  That  Theodore  of  Canterbury  held 
the  same  opinion  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  as  he 
brought  Oriental  opinions  from  his  early  home 
in  Tarsus.  He  (^Penitential^  I.  xiv.  18,  in  Had- 
dan  and  Stubb*a  Documents,  iii.  189)  prescribes 
penance  for  a  woman  entering  a  church  within 
forty  days  after  childbirth.  Augustine  of 
Canterbury,  however,  had  previously  appealed 
to  Pope  Gregory  I.  for  his  opinion  on  this  point, 
who  answered,  with  characteristic  largeness 
of  mind,  that  the  Mosaic  law  was  not  binding 
on  Christians,  and  that  if  a  woman  went  to 
church  to  give  thanks  to  God  on  the  very  day 
on  which  she  had  given  birth  to  a  child,  she 
sinned  not,  althougb  the  old  custom  of  keeping 
at  home  for  forty  days  was  not  to  be  blamed, 
when  it  was  observed  in  a  right  spirit  (Gregorii 
J?p.  zi.  64;  p.  1158).  Gregory's  decision  influ- 
enced subsequent  capitularies  of  the  Franks  and 
canons  of  councils  in  the  West.  Even  a  council 
of  the  Maronites  (Mansi,  Supplement.  Cone,  vL 
1217)  rejected  the  "  simplicity  or  superstition" 
of  repelling  women  from  church  for  the  space  of 
forty  days  after  the  birth  of  a  child. 

2.  It  will  readily  be  supposed  that  no  thanks- 
giving followed  the  birth  of  a  child  which  was 
the  fruit  of  adultery  or  fornication.  As  women 
who  sinned  in  such  sort  were  excluded  from  the 
congregation  until  due  penance  had  been  done, 
they  were  of  course  excluded  from  a  service 
which  included  thanksgiving  for  the  fruit  of 
the  womb.  Herard  of  Tours  (t871),  enjoin- 
ing women  to  return  thanks  in  church  as 
soon  as  may  be  after  a  birth,  expressly  makes 
the  exception,  "nisi  forte  sit  adultera"  (canon 
60,  quoted  by  Binterim,  DenJncHrd.  vi.  2,  196). 
To  the  same  effect  are  some  decrees  of  later 
councils. 

3.  The  service  to  be  used  in  the  churching  of 
women  was  probably  in  ancient  times  left  to 
the  discretion  of  the  priest,  for  no  formularies  for 
this  purpose  are  found  in  the  ancient  sacramen- 
taries.  Mart«ne  {De  Bitibiu  Eccl.  ii.  136,  137) 
gives  only  two  forms,  from  Galilean  codices  of 
probably  the  14th  century.  If  a  larger  number 
of  ancient  benedictionals  had  descended  to  our 
times,  we  might  possibly  have  found  forms  for 
the  benediction  of  women  after  childbii'th ;  but 
these  are  rare.  Binterim  (DenkvcHrd.  vi.  2, 
199  ff.)  gives  a  churching-service  of  the  Ethiopic 
Church,  that  contained  in  the  Greek  Evchdogion, 
and  a  Latin  foimula.     The  Intter  is  from  a  MS. 
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of  the  14th  century,  and  none  proluibly  are,  in 
their  present  form,  very  ancient.  [C] 

CHT7RCHWARDENS.  These  oflScers  would 
seem  to  be  the  representatives  in  the  later  Church 
of  the  seniores  ecclesiastici,  of  whom  frequent 
mention  is  made  by  St.  Augustine  and  Optattts. 
We  gather  from  these  writers  that  the  seniores 
ecclesiae  were  a  sort  of  elders  who  were  not  of 
the  clergy,  but  yet  had  some  concern  in  the  care 
of  the  Church.  Thus,  St.  Augustine  inscribes 
one  of  his  epistles  to  his  own  church  of  Hippo, 
**  Clero,  senioribus  et  universae  plebi"  Some  of 
these  seniores  were  the  chief  men  or  magistrates 
of  the  place,  such  as  we  still  call  aldermen ;  who 
also  formed  a  sort  of  lay  council  of  the  bishops, 
giving  advice  and  assistance  in  many  weighty 
matters  of  the  Church.  But  there  were  others 
known  more  properly  as  seniores  ecclesktsticiy  who 
were  entrusted  with  the  utensils,  treasure,  and 
outward  affairs  of  the  Church,  but  had  no  con- 
cern in  its  government  or  discipline ;  and  these 
may  be  regarded  as  the  predecessors  of  our 
churchwardens.  The  lay  elders,  so  called,  of 
modem  times  are  ranked  above  the  deacons  in 
their  own  communities,  and  cannot  therefore 
be  identified  with  the  seniores  ecclesiastuH  of 
the  ancient  Church,  who,  not  being  reckoned  of 
the  clergy,  were  ecclesiastically  inferior  to  the 
order  of  deacons  (Bingham,  ii.  18).  [D.  B.] 

CHURCHYARD.  The  subject  of  places  set 
apart  for  Christian  burial  has  already  been  con- 
sidered under  Area,  Catacomb,  and  Cemetery. 
The  present  article  relates  simply  to  burial  in 
the  precincts  of  churches. 

The  laws  of  the  empire  against  burying  in 
cities  of  course  prevented  the  use  of  churchyards 
within  the  walls  for  the  purpose  of  interment  so 
long  as  those  laws  continued  in  force.  The  first 
attempts  to  bury  in  or  near  churches  seem  to 
have  occurred  in  the  case  of  those  churches  or  me- 
morial cells  which  were  built  over  the  remains 
of  apostles  or  martyrs;  for  both  Theodosius 
{Codex,  lib.  ix.  tit.  17 ;  De  Sepulc.  Viol.  leg.  6) 
and  Justinian  (Codex,  lib.  i.  tit.  2 ;  Ik  Ecd.  leg.  2) 
expressly  provide  against  such  churches  being 
made  exceptions  to  the  general  law.'  When  the 
church  had  kings  for  nursing-fathers,  the  pri- 
vilege of  being  buried  within  the  precincts  was 
sometimes  extended  to  Christian  emperors.  Thus 
Constantine  desired  (Enseb.  Vita  Conk.  iv.  71)  to 
be  buried  near  the  apostles  whom  he  had  en- 
shrined, and  his  son  Constant!  us  carried  out  his 
wish  by  causing  him  to  be  buried  in  the  Atrium 
of  the  church ;  a  fact  to  which  Chrysostom  more 
than  once  alludes  (On  2  Cor.,  Horn.  26,  p.  929, 
ed.  Paris,  1616 ;  Quod  Christus  sit  Deus,  c.  8,  p. 
839).  Theodosius  the  elder,  Arcadius,  and  Theo- 
dosius the  younger,  are  said  by  a  late  historian 
(Nicephorus,  H,  K  xiv.  58)  to  have  been  simi- 
larly buried.  The  council  of  Braga  of  the  year 
563  (can.  18)  allows  corpses  to  be  buried,  if  need 
be,  around  the  church  (deforis  circa  murum 
basilicae),  but  utterly  forbids  any  to  be  buried 
within,  alleging  the  respect  due  to  the  relics  of 
saints. 

Archbishop  Theodore  of  Canterbury  laid  down 
(Penitential,  II.  i.  5  and  6,  in  Haddan  and  Stubbs* 
Councils,  iii.  190)  the  following  rule :  In  a  church 
in  which  bodies  of  unbelievers  are  buried  it  is 
not  lawful  to  consecrate  an  altar;  but  if  the 
church  itself  is  of  good  material,  let  it  be  pulled 
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down  and  rebuilt  after  the  loj^  of  which  it  is 
composed  have  been  planed  or  washed.  If  the 
altar  has  been  previously  consecrated,  mass  maj 
be  said  upon  it  if  *  religious '  persons  are  buried 
there ;  but  if  a  pagan  be  buried  there,  it  is  better 
that  the  altar  should  be  puriHed  and  taken  out 
of  the  buildins;.  It  is  clear  from  this  passage 
that  burials  frequently  took  place  in  the  rude 
wooden  churches  of  the  7th  century  in  England, 
and  that  only  the  bodies  of  pagans  were  held 
absolutely  to  desecrate  the  place,  though  the 
practice  of  burying  in  churches  does  not  seem  to 
be  looked  upon  with  favour.  The  council  of 
Nantes,  held  probably  towards  the  end  of  the  7th 
century,'  in  the  6th  canon,  permits  burials  in  the 
atrium  or  fore-court,  in  the  cloister,  and  in  the 
outbuildings  (exedrae)of  a  church,  but  utterly  for- 
bids them  in  the  church  itself  and  near  the  altar, 
where  the  Body  and  Blood  of  the  Lord  are.  The 
same  precept  is  repeated  in  the  canons  of  later 
councils,  as  in  the  52nd  of  that  at  Mentz  in  813, 
which  however  expressly  excepts  bishops,  abbots, 
worthy  presbyters,  and  faithful  laymen.  Similar 
to  this  is  the  injunction  of  Theodulf  of  Orleans 
(Capitul.  ad  Preibyt.  ix.).  The  council  of  Tribur 
(a.d.  895),  repeating  the  prohibition  with  regard 
to  laymen  (can.  17),  Implies  that  the  prohibited 
burials  had  already  taken  place,  by  the  provision 
that  bodies  buried  in  churches  in  times  past  were 
not  to  be  exhumed ;  but  in  case  the  multitude  of 
tombs  was  such  that  the  ground  could  not  con- 
veniently be  levelled,  it  provides,  in  almost  the 
same  terms  as  Theodulf,  that  the  altar  should  be 
removed,  and  the  church  made  a  mere  cemetery- 
chapel  or  catacomb. 

In  the  East,  the  Emperor  I^o  YI.,  about  the 
year  900,  abrogated  {Nwell.  53)  all  the  old  laws 
against  burying  in  cities,  and  left  men  at  liberty 
to  bury  either  within  or  without  the  walls ;  a 
permission  which  no  doubt  gave  occasion  to 
burving  in  the  precincts  of  city  churches. 

We  conclude,  then,  that  burying  in  the  pre- 
cincts of  churches  was  practised,  in  the  case  of 
very  distinguished  persons,  from  the  4th  cen- 
tury ;  more  generally,  from  the  7  th  century ; 
but  that  the  increasing  practice  of  burying  in 
churches  was  constantly  resisted  by  ecclesiastical 
authorities  during  the  whole  period  with  which 
we  are  concerned,  and  was  held  to  be  almost  a 
desecration. 

Monastic  bodies  had  from  very  ancient  times 
burying-grounds  of  their  own,  that  they  who 
had  consorted  together  in  their  lives  might  rest 
together  in  death  (Isidore  of  Seville,  Heguh, 
c.  23);  these  were  however  originally  outside 
the  precincts  of  the  monastery,  as  we  see  from 
the  instances  of  Pachomius,  Benedict,  and  many 
others.  Bede,  in  the  Life  of  St.  Cuthberty 
speaks  of  a  dead  monk  being  carried  tb  his 
burial  in  a  cart,  which  would  not  have  been 
necessary  if  the  interment  had  taken  place  within 
the  monastery.  It  appears  that  in  many  places 
a  chapel  or  oratory  was  built  on  the  spot  chosen 
for  the  interment  of  the  brethren.  For  instance, 
Abbot  Bertinus  (a.d.  660)  enclosed  a  graveyai'd 
for  hui  monastery  on  a  neighbouring  hill,  and 
built  in  the  midst  of  it  a  church  dedicated  to 
St.  Mary  (Acta  88.  Bened.  sacc.  iii.  pt.  1,  p.  110). 
Afterwards,  graveyards  were  formed  within  the 
convent  walls,  but  not  within  the  cloister,  and 
were  provided  with  a  separate  church.  Of  this 
kind  is  believed  to  have  been  the  cemetery  formed 
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by  Eigil  at  Fulda,  the  church  of  which  was  dedi- 
cated in  the  year  822  {Life  of  Eigil  by  Candidas, 
c.  20,  in  Ada  88.  Bened.  saec.  iv.  pt.  1,  p.  238). 
Benedict  of  Aniane  also  caused  an  oratory  to  be 
constructed  in  the  cemetery  of  his  monastery 
(Lifej  c.  39,  in  Acta  88.  Ben.  saec.  iv.  pt.  1). 
The  ancient  plan  of  St.  Gall  shows  only  a  cross 
in  the  midst  of  the  graveyard  within  the  convent 
walls.  And  in  process  of  time  burials  took  place 
in  the  cloister  itself.  Abbot  Walfrid,  when  dying 
(a.d.  765),  de»ired  to  be  buried  in  Ihe  midst  of 
the  cloister  (Xt/d,  c.  8,  Acta  88.  Ben.  saec.  iii. 
pt.  2) ;  and  it  appears  that  other  monks  of  that 
rule  were  buried  in  the  cloister  (u.  s.  c  14). 
Later  instances  are  frequent.  Monks  of  dis- 
tinguished sanctity  were  occasionally  buried  in 
the  church  itself^  as  St.  Vouel  of  Soissons  in  the 
8th  century  {Acta  88.  Ben.  iv.  2,  p.  550).'  Ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  very  saintly  persons,  burial 
was  not  permitted  within  the  first  eight  cen- 
turies in  monastic  more  than  in  secular  churches. 
(Bingham's  Antiquities,  bk.  xxiii.  c.  1 ;  Martene, 
De  Bitibua  JSccl.  Ant.  lib.  iii.  c.  7,  §§  10-14; 
De  Bit.  Monach.  lib.  v.  c.  10,  §§  100-104;  Bin- 
terim,  Benkw&rdigkeiten,  vi.  3, 443  ff.)  [C] 

GIBOBIUM.  [Altar:  Dove, EucHARisnc] 

CILICIA  (Council  op),  a.d.  423,  at  which 
Theodorus  of  Mopsuestia,  a  town  in  this  province, 
who  was  still  alive,  was  condemned  for  his  errors 
(Mansi,  iv.  473-4).  [E.  S.  F.] 

CINGULUM.  (Z»i^,  Zona,  Balteus,  Fqnis.) 
The  girdle,  in  ancient  times,  was  generally  as- 
sociated with  the  idea  of  active  exertion,  inas- 
much as  it  served  to  conBne  and  to  gird  up  the 
long  flowing  garments  which,  when  unconfined, 
interfered  with  all  activity.  But  as  a  richly- 
ornamented  girdle  commonly  formed  a  part  of 
the  robes  of  state  worn  by  Eastern  monarchs,  we 
find  the  girdle  occasionally  alluded  to  as  a  sym- 
bol of  royal  dignity.  So  Patriarch  Germanus  of 
Constantinople,  c.  715  A.D.,  Myst.  Theor,  p.  206, 
speaks  of  the  girdle,  then  worn  as  part  of 
a  priest's  dress,  as  signifying  the  beauty  where- 
with Christ  entering  upon  His  kingdom  did  gird 
Himself  withal,  even  the  beauteous  majesty  of 
Godhead.  See  Ve^iariwn  Ckristianuni,  pp.  84, 85. 
Lastly,  through  yet  other  associations,  which 
will  be  obvious  to  all  students  of  antiquity,  the 
girdle  connected  itself  with  the  idea  of  chastity ; 
and  it  is  in  this  connexion  that  it  is  commonly 
refeiTed  to  by  the  later  ecclesiastical  writers. 
See,  for  example,  St.  Jerome  on  Esek.  xliv. ; 
Celestine,  bishop  of  Rome,  t^2>  apud  Labbe, 
ConHiia,  ii.  1618  (**in  himborum  praecinctione 
castitas  .  .  .  indicatur");  Rabanus  Maurus,  de 
Instit.  Cleric,  lib.  i.  c.  17 ;  Pseudo-Alcuinus, 
de  Div,  Off.  {Vest.  Christ,  p.  Ill);  Ivo  Camo- 
tensis  (t&.  p.  121).  Both  in  East  and  West  it 
formed  part  of  the  monastic  dress  from  the 
earliest  times.  Among  Western  writers  see  the 
lAfe  of  FtUfjentiiUy  bishop  of  Ruspa,  by  Ferrandus 
Diaconus  (**  pelliceo  cingulo  tanquam  monachus 
utebatur");  Salvianus,  ad  £ocl.  Cathol.  lib. 
iv.  (addressing  a  monk  of  unworthy  character — 
'*  Licet  religionem  vestibus  simules,  licet  fidem 
cingulo  afrera%  licet  sanctitatem  pallio  menti- 
aris,"  &c.) ;  Joannis  Cassiani,  de  Coenob.  Instit. 
lib.  i.  c.  1 1,  apud  Migne,  Patrol,  xlix.  60 ;  the 
Begula  of  St.  Benedict,  Migne,  Ixvi.  490  ("  vestiti 
dormiant,    ct    cincti    cingulis    aut    funibns "). 
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Hildcmar,  in  the  9th  century  (apud  Migne,  torn, 
c),  explains  the  distinction  between  *•  cingulum ' 
<nnd  '  funis/  **  Funis  est  qui  de  cannaba  fit  vel 
Uno  in  rotundum ;  cingulus  (sic)  autem  cor* 
rigia  est  de  Una  vel  lino,  sed  non  in  rotundum 
sicut  funis,  sed  in  latum  sicut  tricia."  For 
Eastern  usage  see  St.  Jerome,  P  roe  fat,  in 
Regulam  S.  Pachomii,  opp.  ii.  49;  Pulladius, 
Lausiacay  cap.  38  (Migne,  Ixxiii.  1157)  and 
St.  Germanus  of  Constantinople,  in  a  passage 
above  referred  to.  He  there  says  of  the  monastic 
habit  that  it  was  like  that  of  John  the  Baptist, 
whoae  raiment  was  of  camel's  hair,  and  who 
wore  a  leathern  girdle  about  his  loins.  Celestine, 
biiihop  of  Rome,  in  his  letter  to  the  bishops 
of  Vienna  and  Karbonne,  already  referred  to, 
4<iting  about  430  A.D.,  mai'ks  the  time  when  the 
wearing  of  a  girdle  as  part  of  the  episcopal  dress 
(probably  in  imitation  of  the  monastic  habit) 
was  fii*st  introduced  into  Gaul.  He  reproves 
those  to  whom  he  writes  for  dressing  in  a  pal- 
lium and  wearing  a  girdle  about  the  loins,  and 
so  seeking  to  observe  the  truth  of  Scripture  not 
jn  the  spirit  but  in  the  letter.  *  ^'  Amicti  pallio, 
et  lumbob  praecincti,  credunt  se  Scripturae  fidem 
non  per  spiritnm  sed  per  literam  completuros." 
See  Labb^,  Conctiia,  ii.  1618 ;  Vest.  Christ,  p. 
45.  [W.  B.  M.] 

CIBBA,  COUNCILS  OF.  [African  Coun- 
cils.] 

CIBCUMCELLIONES.  (1)  A  name  given 
to  the  Donatist  fanatics  in  Africa  during  the 
4th  century,  from  their  habit  of  roving  from 
house  to  house,  plundering  (Aug.  c.  Gaudent,  i. 
32).  They  went  about  in  predatory  gangs,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  rustics,  on  the  borders  of  the 
Gaetulian  desert,  ravaging  Numidia  and  Mauri- 
tania, provinces  at  that  time  neither  thoroughly 
Christianised  nor  thoroughly  subjected  to  Roman 
law.  According  to  Augustine  they  were  noto- 
rious for  their  lawless  violence  agninst  the 
Catholics  (Aug.  c.  Qaudent.  i.  28,  32 ;  Haer.  69 ; 
c,  Parmen,  i.  11;  c  Crescon,  iii.  42,  46,  47; 
Epp.  88,  105,  185),  as  well  as  against  property 
(Aug.  Epp.  15,  85,  185).  To  restrain  their  tur- 
bulence their  own  bishops  were  constrained  to 
invoke  the  aid  of  the  Roman  counts.  Augustine 
defends  Macaritis  and  Taurinus  from  the  charge 
of  having  been  unduly  severe  against  them,  and 
repi-oves  the  exultation  of  these  fiinatics  over 
the  death  of  Ursacius  (Aug.  c.  Litt,  Petiiian.  cc. 
22,  25).  At  the  Conference  of  Carthage  in  411 
A.D.  the  imperial  commissioner  decreed  a  fine  on 
those  districts  wherein  the  **  circumcelliones " 
were  not  kept  in  order  (Coleti  Cone.  U  iii.). 
At  Bagai  they  fought,  but  unsuccessfully,  against 
Roman  cavalry.  The  war-shout  of  these 
"avengers"  or  ** champions  of  God,"  as  they 
styled  themselves  (&7a»vi<rriJco(,  Optat.  Milevit. 
De  Schism,  Dmat,  iii.  4),  "Deo  Laudes,"  in 
opposition  to  the  "  Deo  Gratias "  of  the  other 
party,  was  terrible  to  all  peaceful  people  as  the 
roar  of  a  lion  (Aug.  in  Ps.  cxxxii.  v.  6).  Instead 
of  swords,  which  for  some  time  they  felt  a  reli- 
gious scruple  against  using  (cf.  St.  Matt.  zzvi. 
52),  they  brandished  clubs  at  first,  which  they 
called  "IsraeU"  (Aug.  in  Ps.  x,  v.  5).  Like 
the  Syrian  "assassins,"  the  followers  of  the 
**  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain  "  in  the  time  of  the 
Crusades,  the  "  Circumcelliones  "  courted  death, 
wantonly  insulting  the  Pagans  at  their  festirala 
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(Aug.  c.  Gavdent.  i.  32,  49;  Epp.  12,  16,  185); 
and,  in  their  frantic  eagerness  for  mart)'Tdom, 
challenging  all  whom  they  met  on  their  way  to 
kill  them  (Aug.  c.  Crescon.  iii.  46,  49 ;  c.  Litt, 
Petil,  ii.  114;  De  Unit.  EccL  50;  Theodoret. 
Ifaer.  iv.  6).  Among  the  titles  which  they  as- 
sumed was  that  of  ^*  Agnostici,"  to  indicate  their 
contempt  for  learning  (Aug.  in  Ps.  cxxxii  v.  6). 
Though  pledged  by  profession  to  celibacy,  they 
were  guilty  of  fr^uent  outrages  on  women,  if 
their  opponenta  may  be  believed  (Aug.  c.  Litt. 
Peta.  i.  16,  ii.  195 ;  De  Unit.  Eccl,  50).  For 
these  and  similai*  offences,  as  well  as  on  the 
charge  of  aiding  the  Vandals,  they  were  ordered' 
by  Honorius,  412  A.D.,  to  be  fined  (Hefele  in 
Kirchenlex.f  iii.  261).  Gibbon  compares  these 
"  circumcelliones  "  to  the  **  camisards  "  of  Lan- 
guedoc  in  the  commencement  of  the  18th  century 
{Decline  and  Fail,  ii.  445,  Bohn,  1855). 

Circumcelliones  (2)  were  vagabond  monks, 
censured  by  Cassian,  under  the  name  of  Sara- 
baitae,  for  roving  from  place  to  place  (Co//, 
zviii.  7).  Probably  the  name  was  transferred  to 
them  from  the  Donatist  fanatics.  St.  Augustine 
rebuts  this  comparison  as  unmerited,  at  least 
within  his  experience  (in  Ps.  cxxxii,  v.  6).  But 
elsewhere  (De  Oper,  Monach.  28)  he  inveighs 
with  characteristic  warmth  against  the  idle, 
vagrant  monks,  **  nusquam  missos,  nusquam  fixes, 
nusquam  stantes,  nusquam  sedentes,"  &c.,  who 
scoured  the  country  for  alms,  vending  fictitious 
relics.  Benediotus  Anianensis  quotes  Isidorus  de 
Offio, Ecci.{u,  15)  against  these  ** circumcelliones" 
or  ^*circilliones"  as  spurious  Anchorites  (Con' 
cord.  liegg.  c.  3,  cf.  Menard,  ad  loc).  These 
vagabond  monks  were  condemned  as  unstable 
and  scandalous  (Cone.  Tolet,  vii.  c.  5);  and 
as  mock-hermits  (KVKXdpioi  ^(vStpJifurai)  in 
the  Synodica  Epistol.  Orientalis  addressed  to  the 
Emp.  Theophilus  (Suicer.  Thesaur.  sub  voce). 
They  are  denounced  also  by  Kilns  (Epp,  iii.  19); 
and  are  probably  the  '^gyrovagi''  censured  in 
the  Regula  St,  Benedicti  (c.  1).  The  name 
occurs  so  late  as  in  Monachus  Sangallensis,  who 
relates  how  a  monk,  one  of  the  "  circumcelliones," 
*'  ignarus  disciplinae  imperatoris,"  intruded  into 
the  choir  in  the  presence  of  Carl  (De  Gest,  CaroL 
M,  i.  8,  V.  Canisii  Afdiqu.  Lectiones).   [1.  G.  S.] 

OIECUMCISION.  As  a  Jewish  rite,  or  &a 
connected  with  the  controversies  of  the  Apostolic 
age,  this  ordinance  does  not  come  within  the 
limits  of  this  work.  It  claims  a  place,  how- 
ever, even  in  a  Dictionary  of  Christian  Anti- 
quities, as  having  been  adopted  from  a  remote 
period  in  the  Church  of  Abyssinia,  and  as  still  in 
use  there.  In  this,  as  in  many  other  practices, 
the  influence  of  a  large  Jewish  population  has 
made  that  community  the  representative  of  a 
type  of  Judaeo-Christianity  which  must  have 
been  common  in  the  first  two  centuries,  but 
which  has  since  been  lost.  It  has  to  be  noted 
that  circumcision  is  practised  there  (and  the 
present  usage  rests  upon  an  immemorial  tra- 
dition) before  baptism,  between  the  third  and 
the  eighth  day  after  birth,  and  that  an  ana- 
logous operation  is  applied  to  female  children. 

Stanley,  Eastern  Church,  p.  12.       [E.  H.  P.] 

CIRCUMCISION,  FESTIVAL  OF. 

I.  Origin  of  Festival. — From  the  necessary 
connection  of  the  event  commemorated  on  this 
day  with  the  Nativity,  we  must  obviously  not 
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look  for  QDticea  of  itB  ceUbratiDD  at  a  d 
earlier  tban  thnt  at  which  we  Unt  meet  n 
those  of  the  Nativity  itMlf. 

It  wiil   rollov  from   the   prescribed  intei 

deiOD  that  the  festival  of  the  Circumci^oD 
fnll  on   the  ocUve  of  the  Nativit;;   nnd  • 
ce(|aentlj   we  contiaoally  find  jBiiuar]r  1  t 
miu'ked,   eren    where   the   eervice    cantaius 
fer'encea  to  th<i  day  aa  the  snnirertnr)'  of 
CirFumcisiou.     It  is  not  until  later  that  we  find 
the  day  to  hare  acquired  euffident  independi 
rank  to  bear  the  title  of  the  Circamciiion  rati 
than  of  the  octare  ai  iU  apecLal  distinguiihiug 

it  i>  hard  to  sa;  when  the  earliest  traceg  of 
an  observance  of  the  daj  nnder  either  designa- 
tion are  to  he  found.  There  is  eiUnt  a  loaj; 
homilv  by  Zeno,  bishop  of  Verona  in  the  4th 
century,  which  would  appear  to  have  been 
moant  for  delivery  on  this  day;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  ie  not  mentioned  in  the  Kalenda- 
ritaa  Car^taginenM,  or  in  that  of  Bucherius, 
both  probably  documents  of  the  4th  century. 
Now  it  has  lien  shown  elsewhere  [CnEiSTii»fl] 

that  the  first  certain  all usiona  to  an    ' 

of  Christmas  aa  a  dJEtinct  and  indept 

tival  occur  towards  the  end  of  the  4th  ceutnry, 

and  that  thie  observance  of  it  was  la' 

East  than  in  the  West.     This  agrees 

i>  said  above,  and  with   the  instaucs 

further  quote,  which  tend  to  disprove 

ence  of  any  aare   perhap*  a  more  or   less   local 

recDsnitioo  of  the  festival  belnre  the  end  of  the 


find  in  the  3farti/ratogium  Somanuiti  (Janu- 
),  that  a  certain  Almachiia  suffered  martyr- 
dom for  saying,  "  Uodie  octavae  Dominid  diei 
cewate  a  superstitionibuB  idolorum  et  a 
iciis  poUntis."  If;  as  is  asserted,  this 
chiuB  he  the  same  with  the  Telemschaa 
iooeJ    by    Theodoret  (flat.   Eccl.    v.   26), 


id  will  p 


}   the    1 


jf the  day  b 
the  4th  century.     To  the  subject  of  this  Cut  we 
.hall  briefly  refer  again. 
We  shall  uow  proceed  to  diacnss  the  observance 

II.  Litvrgioal  Soticct.  —  It  is  impossible  to 
letermine  the  character  of  the  evidence  borne  aa 
»  this  day  by  the  Leonine  Sacranicntary,  for  it 


h  the  1 


I  of  April.     The  last  section  ic 
en,  thus    furnish 


"J^;    . 


of  tl 


ir  eartiut  illuiti 
come  from  the  West 

Thus  we  find  the  day  noticed  in  the  Gi 
Sacramentary,  the  Gregorian  Sacramentary  and 
Antiphonarj,  the  Gidlican  Sacramentary  and 
Leclionary,  in  the  Calendar  of  Fronto,  the  Mo- 
larabic  Liturgy  and  Breviary,  and  the  Martyro- 
logium  Hkroaymi. 

Passing  on  to  the  Eastern  Church,  we  find 
that  in  the  calendar  of  the  Coptic  Church  given 
by  Selden  {de  Synedriis  Ebraeomm,  lib,  iii.  c. 
15),  the  Circumcision  is  reckoned  among  the 
minor  festivals,  and  that  the  Apostolic  Coaditu- 
tioiia,  a  work  douhllesa  of  Oriental  origin,  ignorei 
it  altogether. 

In  process  of  time  the  day  became  more  and 
more  recogniied,  and  at  last  the  observance 
became  universal. 

A  rensnn  for  the  Church's  apprent  slowness  i[ 
reeogniiing  nnd  commemoratiDg  so  important  ai 
irddent  in  our  Lord's  earthly  life,  at  which  Hi 
received  tho  name  Jesus — an  event,  one  wouli 
suppose,  itself  of  more  than  ordinary  interest- 
is  doubtless  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  an  thi 
Kalends  of  January  was  held  a  great   heatbei 

riot  and  licentiousness.  The  Christians,  aniinui 
to  avoid  an  apparent  toleration  of  these  abomi' 

though  of  a  toUUy  dilferent  character,  on  thi 
same  day,  enjoined  a  solemn  fast,  as  a  whole- 
some protest  and  as  a  means  of  guarding  thi 
unwary  from  being  led  astray.  See  Auguatine 
Strmort.  19T,  198  {Patrol,  iiivlii.  1024  sqq.). 

There  is  also  an  allusion  to  this  in  a  canon  o 
the  2nd  Couodl  of  Tours,  A.n.  567  (Cone.  Two- 
tuoK  II.  can.  17 ;  LabU?,  v.  857).     Further 


which  five  Masses  an 
evidence  for  the  observi 
nunc  for  the  name  by  which  the  day  was  known 
(ii.  156,  ed.  Ballerini).  It  may  be  added,  how- 
ever, that  with  this  exception  there  is  no  allusion 
to  the  day  in  the  writings  of  Leo  I.,  although  he 
has  many  sermons  on  the  Nativity  itselfl  The 
Gelasiau  Sacramentary  gives  a  Mass  for  the  day, 
h  Oclabat  Domini,  and  there  follows  one  Pro/ii- 
timdiim  a*  tdolit,  pointing  1o  what  we  have  al- 
ready said  as  to  the  heathen  festival  on  lh!s  dar 
{Patrol,  luiv.  1061).  in  the  former  Mass,  the 
main  idea  is  evidently  of  the  ocUve  of  the  Na- 
tivity, and  not  of  any  special  commemoration  of 
the   day    itself,  there    being   merely   a   passing 

with  such  eipresaions  as  ''Cujus   hodle  octavos 

In  the  G;^gorian  Sacramentary  the  Mass  fur 
the  day  is  headed  /»  Odavii  Domini  (Greg. 
Sacr.  col.  13,  ed.  Menard),  but  the  Gospel  treats 
of  the  Circumcision,  Luke  il.  21-32.  Of  two 
collects  given,  one  has  spedal  reference  to  the 
ViiTjin,  the  other  to  the  octave,  and  in  Pame- 
lius'  edition  of  the  SacmmeDtaiy,  and  In  the 
Cd.  Reg.  Siuc.  is  read  Ad  S.  Mariam  ad  Martym  ; 
in  the  KalendaHum  Romarmm  is  Rotate  S.  Mariar, 
and  tbuc  in  the  Gregorian  Antiphonary  (op.  cif. 
660)  we  have  De  Sancta  Maria  in  OcUna  Ik~ 


All  this  points  to  a  twofold  of 
the  dav,  the  one  having  regard  to  the  octave  of 
the  Nativity  or  the  Circumcision,  the  other  to  the 
Virgin,  and  hence  the  special  prominence  given 
to  the  mention  of  her  in  the  Mass  for  the  day  in 
tlie  modem  Romish  Missal.  The  Preface  and 
the  iienediction  in  the  Gregorian  Sacramentary 
do  indeed  refer  to  Die  CirrurociBion  —  "Cnjna 
hodieCircumcisionisdiem  et  Nativitatisoctavum 
celebrantes — ";  but  there  is  a  certain  amount 
of  evidence  against  their  authenticity,  thev  are 
omitted  by  Pamelius  and  are  wanting  in  the 
ai.  Btg.  -Suec.  Possibly,  therefore,  they  are  a 
later  addition. 

We  mav  oeit  briefly  notice  the  andent  lilnr- 
gical  documents  of  the  Galilean  Church.  The 
ancient  Lectionary  published  bv  Hnbillon  ((<.' 
I.itwgia    Qallicaw.  p.    112),  gives   lections  In 

Mass:  for  the  fi.rmer, 
and  fur  the  latter,  Isaii 
I.   14-31    and   LoLe  Ii.  21-40  for   the  EpisUe 


r.  24— ill 


CIRCUMCISION,  FESTIVAL  OF 

And  Coepel,  the  Goiip«]  being  [he  ume  ti>  io  the 
Gregorian  u>d  Ugzarabic  litnrgf;  the  pro- 
phetical leutioo  tad  £|>Utk  in  thit  last  beiog 
t^^aiah  ikiii.  12-20  and  Philippiana  iii.  I-B. 
It  vcill  be  obwrved  that  the  Epiiitle  in  the  Galli- 
cna  liturgy  baa  rcfereace  to  the  idol  pmctices 
which  characUriied  the  day.  The  Gotho^allic 
MissHl  (lb.  200)  giree  (in  Ordo  Misiae  in  Cir- 
(-Ufncuiont  Dommi  nmiW  Jem  Chritti,  and  the 
Moiarebic  BrcTiaiy  and  Missal  style  the  day 
Circamciiio  ifemim. 

It  is  thna  probable  that  we  must  look  to  Gaul 
and  Spaio  for  early  eiamples  of  this  title  of  the 
day.  The  lint  defioite  ioitaace  that  we  have 
obsetred  is  to  be  found  Id  the  cdudd  of  the  2diJ 
Council  of  Tonn  (56T  A.B.)  alrendy  referred  to, 
which,  after  remarking  that  every  day  wai  a  fes- 
tiral  (torn  Christmas  to  Epiphany,  adds,  "  ei- 
cipitur  Iriduuni  illud,  quo  ad  cnlcandam  Gen- 
tilium  conauetodinem  patrea  noatri  statuerunt 
priratna  in  Kaleudis  Janunrii  fieri  litaniaa.  et  in 
ccclestis  psnllatar,  et  hoi 
lendit  Circumeisioni,  Mi; 
irrtur-  (Labb^  I.e.).  Tl 
denee  (or  inpposiug  that  the  title  of  the  Cireuni- 
cisloD  w»a  applied  to  the  day  in  Spain  before 
■      •      "  ■  *■   re<B36  4.D.),  for  we  read  in 


I   Leo  propitii 


le  place,  "  piae 


e  ad  dier 


„  patril 


ury  the  c 


tempuaefKcerc"{Ksvu/o  Morvichoram  12;  Patrol. 
Iitiii.880).  Arctalus  does  indeed  su^st  (not.  in 
foe.),  from  the  belief  that  the  title  CircumcisLon 
IS  probably  of  later  date,  that  the  originiJ  words 
of  Isidore  here  may  hare  been  Kalmdat  Jimu- 

jDUCtioD  with  the  above  quoted  canon,  there  seems 
the  less  reason  for  haring  recourse  to  thia  hypo- 
Es  in  the  lawa  oflhe  Visi- 
!  middle  or  latter  part  of 
mnked  in  Sjiaiu  of  so  high 
imjioniuice  mat  on  it  tne  law  couii*  were  closed, 
Hud  that  it  then  bore  the  name  of  the  Cireum- 
eaioo  {Codex  l^g.  Wingoth.  lib.  ii.tit.  1,  lei  SI; 
lib.  xii.  t.  3,  L  H;  in  Hiapania  Htvitraia,  iii. 
863,  1004,  Frankfort  \6QS).  Still,  the  old 
name  sutriTed,  for  we  find  it  at  the  end  of  the 
eih  century  in  the  Kegukt  of  Bishop  Chrodegang 
{PatrU.  liiiii.  1O90),  and  in  the  proceedings  of 
the 'Council  of  Uaini,  813  *.D.  {Cone.  Jfi^n- 
linnm,  can.  36  ;  Labbe,  vii.  I250> 

Briefly  then  to  anm  op  the  resnlts  ao  &r 
obtained :  w«  have  seen  that  the  it  priori  ei- 
pectation,  which  would   assign  thi 


possi 


!   date    c 


the  recognition  of  the  ii 
borne  out  by  the  fact  of  itie  absence  of  alluiions 
to  it  before  that  dale;  and  further  that,  until 
at  the  earliest  the  middle  of  the  6th  century, 
it  wa»  aclely  aa  the  octave  of  the  Nativity,  and 

It   may  be    remnrked    here   that  the  whale  of 
Chriatendom  agrees 


lary  1  eicept  11 


inUhur 


0  the  old  Eastern  pri 
of  commemorating  the  Nativity  and  Epiphany 
together  on  January  6,  and  necesaarily  therefore 
celebrate*  the  Circumcision  on  January  13. 

The  primary  idea  of  the  day  aa  &  faat  and  not 
a   festival   has  already  been  referred  to.      The 
of  the  2iid  Council  of  Ti 


cited  tl 


>orihe< 


nFmno 


by  an  allusion  In  a  canon  of  the  4 
Toleilo,  A.D.  633  {Cow.  Tol.  ir.  a 


Moiarabic  Breviary  points  to  the  three  dnv 
before  the  Kpiphany  as  the  period  of  the  fast 
"  OlBcium  jejuniorum  in  Kal.  Jon.  observatu 
tribua  diebus  ante  feslum  Epiphaniae."  Lastlv 
we  may  refer  to  the  Ordo  Komanui,  which,  nfle 
speaking  of  the  heathen  abominations  which  de 
tiled  the  day,  adds,  "Statuit  universalis  Ecclc.i. 
jcjunium  publicum  in  isto  die  fieri  "  (p.  20,  ed 
Hitlorp,-). 

It  will,  of  course,  be  inferred  from  what  ha 
been  already  remarked  that  there  i»  an  abseno 
of  homilies  or  sermons  fur  the  day  in  the  work 
of  early  patristic  wrilera.  We  may  here  again 
however,  refer  to  the  discourse  of  Zeno  of  Veronn 
de  arL-umciiioiie  (lib.  i.  tractat.  13,  p.  99,  ed 
Ballerini,  where  see  note  1).  In  an  ancient  MS 
of  this  of  the  9th  century  (the  Cd.  Remensis)  i. 
added  a  note  in  the  margin  of  thia  discourse 
la  Cktaha  Domini  potUifdi  noua  leciia.  Th. 
Ballerini  consider  these  notes  to  have  been  wi 


pHin, 


.r  (ob.  8 


i.D.)  gare  the  MS.  to  the  abheyof  St.  Bemigi 
Rheims,   and   while  the   MS.    belonged    to   th< 
Church  of  Verona  {Pracf.  §  5),  and  that  thi. 

Nativity.  They  infer  from  l^e  marginal  nuti 
the  relative  importance  of  the  day,  coosiderin) 
that  such  a  remark  about  the  ninth  lection  wouU 
be  made  only  in  the  case  of  the  more  Importani 
festivals,  Bede  has  written  a  homily  lir  the  daj 
on  Luke  ii.  21  (ffom.  i.      


a  fcst 


sihle  definitely  to  say.  Probably  the  proce^ 
was  a  grodu^  one,  and  the  period  varied  ii 
diflennt  countries.  The  sUtuls  of  St.  Bonifac 
(ob.  7!iS  A.D.)  Include  it  among  the  specie 
ieitivale  on  which  no  work  waa  to  be  dvoi 
(U'Achery,  Sjticilegium  it.  66>  Still,  at  i 
period  SDbse<inent  to  this,  traces  of  the  old  etait 
of  things  survived,  the  latest  we  have  observed 
being  in  the  Capifuii  of  Atto,  bishop  of  Vercell 
in  the  10th  century,  who  dwells  on  the  ei- 
pediency  of  ranintnining  the  ancient  prolesi 
{Patrol,  ciiiiv.  «).  tK.  S.] 

CIRCUS.      [CHiRIOTEEB,] 

CIKINUS.    [CvMBUi.] 

CrFHlNUS,Dneoftbe"martyresScMlit8ni' 
at  Carthage,  July  IT  {Cal.  Carthag.,  Bedae,  Boni 
Vet.,  Usuardi).  [C] 

CLAKtrg,  presbyter,  and  martyr  "  in  page 
Vilcaidno,"  Kov.  4  {Jiart.  Usuardi).  [C] 

CLAUDIANUS.  (1)  Martyr  in  Egypt  ondel 
Numerian,  Feb.  25  {Marl.  Rom.  Vet..  IJsuardi). 

(S)  Martyr  at  Nicomedia,  March  6  {H<o1 
Usuardi).  [C] 

CLAUDIUS.  (1)  Martvr  at  Ostia  nndei 
Diocletian,  Feb.  18  (Hart.  Rom.  Vet.,  Usnardi). 

(8)  Martyr  at  Rome,  with  Pope  Marcellinos, 
April  26,  A.n.  30i.{ifa-i.  Usnardi> 

nm}.  ■Itrlhoted  to  Blibop  Sonnatins.  In  which  (t  3D' 
rFfeirnctiinudelotheClrcumdtlonBS  oM  «t  Uw  itr 
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(8)  Martyr  at  Rome,  with  Nicostratus  and 
othere,  July  7  {Mart.  Rom,  Vet,^  Usuardi). 

(4)  Martyr  in  Aegea,  Aug.  23  {Mart  Hieron., 
Usuardi). 

(6)  Martyr  at  Rome,  with  Nicostratus  and 
others,  Nov.  8  {Mart,  Hieron.,  Bedae,  Rom,  Vet,, 
Usuardi).     Compare  (3). 

(6)  The  tribune,  martyr  at  Rome  under  Nu- 
nierian,  Dec.  3  {Mart.  Rom.  Vet.,  Usuardi); 
Aug.  12  {MaH.  Hieron.).  [C] 

CLAVUS.  We  continually  find  in  ancient 
Christian  frescoes  and  mosaics  garments  deco- 
rated with  long  stripes  of  purple,  sometimes  en- 
riched with  embroidery  or  an  inwoven  pattern, 
called  chvi.  These  generally  run  from  the  top 
to  the  bottom  of  the  garment,  and  are  broader  or 
narrower  according  to  the  dignity  of  the  wearer. 
Thus,  the  Lord  is  often  distinguished  by  a  broader 
clavus  than  those  of  the  apostles,  as  in  a  fine 
fresco  in  the  cemetery  of  St.  Agnes  (Perret, 
Catacombs,  ii.  pi.  xxiv.).  Undistinguished  per- 
sons also  wore  clavi,  but  very  narrow,  in  nearly 
all  cases  these  clavi  are  two  in  number,  and  run 
from  each  shoulder  to  the  lower  border  of  the 
dress.  This  arrangement  of  the  clavi  is  alluded 
to  in  the  Acts  of  Perpetua  and  Felicitas,  where 
the  Good  Shepherd  is  said  to  have  appeared  to 
the  former  ^  distinctam  habens  tunicam  inter 
duos  clavos  per  medium  pectus"  (Ruinart,  Acta 
Sincera,  p.  32,  ed.  Verona).  Tertullian  {De  Pallio, 
c.  4)  speaks  of  the  care  which  was  taken  in  the 
selection  of  shades  of  colour. 

There  are  a  few  examples  of  the  single  clavus, 
running  down  the  centre  of  the  breast,  which 
Rubenius  believes  to  have  been  the  ancient  fashion 
of  wearing  it.  These  occur  only  in  repre- 
sentations of  the  Three  Children  in  the  fiery 
furnace  (Bottari,  Sculture  e  Pitture,  tav.  cxlix. 
clxxxi.).  Clavi  ai*e  common  to  both  sexes; 
women  may  be  seen  represented  with  that  orna- 
ment, for  instance,  in  pictures  of  the  Wise  and 
Foolish  Virgins  (Bottari,  tav.  clviii.) ;  and  female 
figures  are  sometimes  found  adorned  with  tuso 
clavi  on  each  side.  Jerome  {Epiat.  22,  ad  JEu^ 
stockitun)  alludes  to  the  use  of  the  clavus  by 
women,  single  as  well  as  married.  It  is  also 
cominou  in  early  art  to  personages  of  the  Old 
Testament  and  the  New ;  it  is  given  to  Moses, 
for  instance,  in  a  painting  engraved  by  Perret 
(i.  pi.  xxiv.),  and  to  the  apostles  in  nearly  all 
representations  of  them,  whether  in  fresco,  in 
mosaic,  or  in  glass.  Angels  also  wear  the  clavus 
in  early  mosaics,  as  may  be  seen  in  examples 
given  by  Ciampini  ( Vet.  Mon.  i.  tab.  xlvi. ;  ii. 
tab.  XV.),  in  the  Menologium  of  Basil  (see  parti- 
cularly Dec.  16  and  Dec.  29),  and  in  several 
ancient  miniatures. 

These  purple  stripes  were  worn  on  the  penula 
ns  well  as  the  tunic :  a  fresco  from  an  arcosolium 
in  the  cemetery,  of  Priscilla  (Bottari,  tav.  clxii.) 
furnishes  three  examples.  They  are  found  also 
in  the  pallium :  a  mosaic  of  St.  Agatha  Major  at 
Ravenna  represents  our  I«rd  with  clavi  of  gold 
on  such  a  garment.  The  dalmatic  and  colobium 
were  similarly  decorated :  the  latter  seems  to 
have  had  only  one  broad  band  of  purple  (latus 
clavus)  descending  from  the  upper  part  of  the 
chest  to  the  feet.  See  the  Christian  sarcophagi 
engraved  by  Bottari  (tav.  xvii.  exxivil.  and 
others). 

Priests,  after  the  example  of  the  senators  of 
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old  Rome,  are  said  to  have  worn  the  broad  davus, 
while  deacons  contented  themselves  with  the 
narrow  one  on  their  tunics  or  dalmatics.  The 
cla\iis  is  sometimes  represented  as  descending 
only  to  the  middle  of  the  chest :  it  is  in  these 
cases  decorated  with  small  discs  or  spangles,  and 
terminates  in  small  globes  or  buliae.  This  is  said 
to  be  the  kind  of  decoration  which  is  sometimes 
called  paragaudia.  (Rubenius,  be  Re  Vestiaria  et 
praecipue  de  Lato  Clavo,  Antwerp,  1665 ;  Mar- 
tigny.  Diet,  dea  Antiq.  chr€t,  s.  v.  Clavua.)    [C] 

CLEMENT,  a)'  Of  Ancyra,  martyr,  a.d. 
296  ;  is  commemorated  Jan.  23  {Cal.  Byzant.). 

(2)  Pope,  martyr  at  Rome  under  Trajan,  Nov. 
23  {Mart,  Hieron.,  Bedae,  Rom.  Vet,,  Usuardi) ; 
Nov.  24  {Cal.  Byzant.), 

(8)  Of  Alexandna  ;  is  commemorated  Dec.  4 
{MaH.  Usuardi).  [C] 

CLEMENTINE  LITURGY.    [Lituroy.] 

CLEMENTINUS,  martyr  at  Heraclea,  Nov. 
14  {Mart.  Hieron.,  Usuardi).  [C] 

CLEONICUS,  martyr,  A.D.  296 ;  is  comme- 
morated March  3  {Cal.  Byzant.).  [C] 

CLEOPHAS,  martyr,  at  Emmans,  Sept.  25 
{Mart.  Rom.  Vet.,  Usuardi).  [C] 

CLERESTORY,  or  Clearstory.  An 
upper  story  or  row  of  windows  in  a  church, 
rising  clear  above  the  adjoining  parts  of  the 
building.  As  the  clerestory  was  a  common  fea- 
ture in  the  old  civil  basilica,  it  was  probably 
soon  adopted  in  buildings  of  the  same  type  used 
for  ecclesiastical  purposes.  See  for  instance,  the 
ancient  basilica  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome,  under 
Church,  p.  370 ;  also  p.  381.  [C] 

CLERGY.  [Clerus;  ImuunitiesofCleroy.] 

CLERMONT,    COUNCILS    OP.      [Ar- 

VERNEN8E.] 

CLERUS,  deacon,  martyr  at  Antioch,  Jan.  7 
{Mart.  Rom.  Vet.,  Usuardi).  [C] 

CLERUS  (and  Clericus  =  one  of  the  Qerw), 
at  first  equivalent  to  the  whole  body  of  the 
faithful,  as  being  the  lot  or  inheritance  of  the 
Lord  (1  Pet.  v.  3  =  Kkupoyofila,  v.  Theodoret,  ad 
loc.,  and  so  still  used  by  e.g.  Theophanes,  ffom, 
xii.  70,  quoted  by  Suicer);  but  appropriated 
almost  immediately  to  all,  *'qui  in  ecclesiastic! 
ministerii  gradibus  ordinati  sunt  "  (Isid.  Hispal. 
Ve  Eccl.  Offic.  ii.  1) ;  the  distinction  of  clergy 
and  laity  being  found  in  1  Cor.  xiv.  16,  and  in 
St.  Clement  of  Rome,-  and  the  term  being  applied 
to  the  former  exclusively,  **  vel  quia  de  sorte 
sunt  Domini,  vel  quia  Ipse  Dominns  sors,  id  est, 
pars  clericonim  est "  (St.  Jerome,  Ad  Nepotian.^ 
followed  by  Isidore,  as  above,  and  by  Rab.  Maur. 
De  Instit.  Cleric,  i.  2).  The  more  modern  de- 
rivation, from  the  lots  cast  at  the  appointment 
of  St.  Matthias  (so  e.  g.  Suicer),  seems  set  aside 
by  the  fact,  that  clergy  were  not  chosen  by  lot. 
The  word  clericus  was  further  subdivided  when 
the  minor  orders  came  into  existence ;  all  being 
called  clerici  {irdtfras  leXripiKovs  KdKovfifv,  Justin. 
Novell,  cxxiii.  19),  but  the  name  being  also  some- 
times given  in  piarticular  to  the  Uctorea,  paaim- 
iatae,  ostiarii,  &c.  who  '*  clericorum  nomen  reti* 
neni"  {Cone  Carthag.  iii.  a.d.  397,. c  21);  and 
who  in  later  centuries  are  often  so  called  exclu- 
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which  ippointed  uJao  D  futirnl  dsf  Tor  both  St, 
Gregory  the  Urent  Hud  St.  Angusline  of  Ciinter- 
buty.  (4)  A.D.  794,  oiIImI  "  Synodole  Conci- 
lium," aud  "  Sanctum  Concilium"  :  two  grant! 
are  eiteut  made  there  (Kenibie'a  Cudejt  Diplo- 
matics; 164-167  ;  Haddan  and  Stubbs,  Councif). 
483-185).  («)  A.D.  798,  referred  wrongly  by 
S|ie1maD  lo  a.d.  SOO  :  wme  chnrten  were  paaaed 
there  (Kemble's  Co(Uc  IHplawtiau,  175,  188, 
1U19;  Haddan  snd  Stubhs,  iii.  512-518). 
There  are  intimatioDs  nlso  of  the  annual  eynnd 
having  been  held,  but  without  mention  of  the 
place  {f.g.  I.D.  701,  and  736  or  T37,  both 
Mercian  councili,  and  a^rain,  A.D.  75.^,'  Haddan 
and  Stnbbj,  ib.  267,  3:i7,  390).  which  mny 
eniily  therelbre  hare  been  Clovefiho,  and  pro- 
bably wa«  to.  [A.  W.  e.] 

COADJUTOR  BI6H0P,  with  u  right  of 
.ucMHion,  WM  distinctly  againit  canon ;  on  the 
principle  that  lucb  an  appointment  interfered 
with  the  right  of  election  In  clergy  and  people, 
jic.  [DiBKOF.]  The  institution  of  chonpitmpi 
nppean  to  hare  been  among  the  earliest  pinni 
fur  meeting  the  caK  of  orergrawn  diocears.  But 
initancea  must  have  occurred  at  all  timei  of 
bishopi  incapacitated  by  licitnesi  either  of  body 
or  mind,  or  by  old  age      •    '        '  '     ' 

permitted.    ^ 

also, — meaning  by  the  term  full  bishops,  due 
acting  limply  in  place  of  the  proper  occupant  of 
the  see  (ttill  remaining  lO),  and  with  no  righl 
of  lucceuion, — occur,  although  at  first  nrely; 
almost  every  early  cose  being  miied  up  with  the 
sucassion-queation.  St.  Ambroie  certainly  speaks 
of  a  coadjutor  in  this  special  sense  being  giTen  to 
BishopBasaua,  "in  coDHrtiumregendiiecccleiiiie" 
{Kpist.  79).  Aud  the  5th  Conncil  of  Pari.  (a.d. 
577),  considerably  later,  contemplates  the  ca« 
oa  an  eiceptioDally  legitimate  one.  "  Nullns 
e[Hscoparnm  se  Tivenle  alium  in  loco  suo  eligat, 
.  . ,  nisi  certae  conditiones  eititerint  ut  ecclesiam 
snam  et  clerum  regere  non  posset  **  (can.  2). 
And  in  course  of  time  such  coadjutors  became  at 
length  common,  and  <nere  proTided  for  by,  e.g. 
Boniface  VIK.  (in  Sexto  c.  Pasloralii).  Si.  Gre- 
gory the  Great  meets  the  case  of  temporary 
sickness  by  the  temporary  help  of  a  neighbour- 
ing bishop;  but  in  more  permanent  coks  he 
distinctly  recommends  a  coadjutor,  but  without 
right  of  Boccetiion.  aa,  e.g.  in  the  case  of  John 
of  Justiniana  I'rima  (.-(.  Gregory  V.  Epid. 
■I.  41>  [A.  W.  H.] 

COABB  iCoitarb,  Comiarba,  Latiniied  into 
Cor6a,  =  CoHternuiflU,  or  ejiadem  teme,  or  dts- 
triciut—o  Colgan),  the  title  in  the  Celtic-Irish 
sod  Scottish  churches,  of  the  abbatial  succeuor 
o(  the  original  founder  of  a  monastery.  So  an 
■bbat  of  Hy  wontd  be  called  the  Coarb  of 
Colnmba;  of  Armagh,  the  Coarb  of  Patrick;  of 
Raphoe,  the  Coarb  of  Adunnan,  &c.,  &c  The 
word  occurs  much  earlier  ia  the  Annaliila  ;  but 
its  common  use  dates  from  late  in  the  8th  century, 
when  such  abbacies  had  become  hereditary  in 
many  cases,  and  not  only  so,  but  had  passed  into 
the  hands,  in  some  instances,  of  laymen,  while  B 
prior  discharged  the      ■    ■     ■    "-         —^.. 
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lay  poeaeasor  of  his  originnl  third  of  the  produce 
of  monastic  lands,  brought  him  also  by  a  didi^rent 
line  to  a  condition  closely  resembling  what  the 
laycoarbs  became  (as  «.$.  at  Dunkeld);  so  thai 
the   eoarh   became   to   a   monaatery    what    the 

A  female  eairb  occurs  once  or  twice  (Reeres,  ad 
Adamo.    V.  S.  CotviBbae,  Add.  Xotei,    p.  404).    ■ 
Coarba   thai  were   still    clergy,    became   styled 

or  archpresbyterv  or  chorepisc 


»ord),  .-. 


of  den 


'•pleb 


as  Botlari, 


under  him  as  rector.  [Reei-es,  Co*m's  Via. 
talion,  pp.  4  note,  145,  209;  Spelman,  Glott. 
m  B.  Corba;  E.  W.  Robertson,  Early  Sail.  L 
330.]  (A.  W.  H.] 

COAT.  THE  HOLY.    It*  miracles  are  com- 
memoraled  on  Oct.  1  in  the  Georgian  Cakmlar. 
COCHLEAB.    [Spook.]  [C 

COCK.  Representations  of  thia  bird  occur 
frequently  on  tombe  from  the  earliest  period. 
'  associated  with  the  figure  of  St.  f  eter, 
'  'init.,  or  pla«d  01  a  pillar,  as 
jjuiumi,  |k  ^ou;  Bottari,  taw.  iiiiv.  iiiii.,  lie., 
it  appears  to  be  a  symbol  of  the  Resurrection,  our 
Lord  being  aappoeed  by  the  earlyChurch  to  have 
broken  from  the  graTe  at  the  early  cock-crowing. 
A  peculiar  awe  seems  always  to  hare  attached  to 
that  hour,  at  which  all  wanderiag  spirit*  have 
through  the  Uiddle  Ages  been  supposed  tc  vanish 
from  the  earth,  ifaraiet  and  the  ancient  ballad 
called  The  Wife  of  Ulht/t   WeU  occur  to  us  .is 

i'rudentiuj.'  hymn  Jd  OaiU  Oin(™i  {Gj(Ac-b.  \. 
U)  adopts  the  idea  of  the  cock-crowing  as  a  cnll 
to  the  general  judgment  ("Jioslri  figure  esl 
judicis");  and  further  on  (4.'i  seqq.)  he  says  : 


See  Ariughi,  vol.  li.  pp.  328-9  (la  a  complete  litl 
of  animal  symbols).  Fighting-cocks  (see  the  pas- 
sage last  quoted)  seem  to  symboHie  the  combat 
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with  ■eculnr  or  Hnsnal  temptations.  The  prac- 
tice of  training  them  for  ronihat  bus  probablj' 

favour  at  Athenii  (cf.  Aristoph.  Ar.,  alpf  r\qic- 
rpof,  (t  fiBXfi'i  Im.).  For  a  tymbnl  drawn  I'roro 
sach  n  pastime,  compire  St.  Paul'i  use  of  tbe 
word  iwaniiCm  (I  Cor.  ii.  27).  See  Boltari,  vol. 
iii.  t.  137, 

Two  cocki  accomponj  the  Good  Shepherd  in 
Bottari,  tuT.  cliiii.  (from  the  [ymptinain  ofnn 
arch  in  the  cemetery  of  St.  Agnes).   [R.St.  J.T.] 
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GRAECAE. 
„  „  „   HOMANAK 

„  UNIVERBAE. 
To  treat  of  them  in  their  ehronologicat  order, 
we  must  reverse  their  *l[>hiibetica1,  and  proceed 
from  the  last  to  the  lirst.  Uionysiui  Eiiguus, 
io  dedicating  his  own  collection  (Migne'i  I'atrot. 
liTii.  1l19)  to  Stephen,  bishop  of  Salona,  spealis 
oftwo  collections  anterior  to  it;  one  in  Greek  of 

the  Coanci'l  of  Constantinople,  A.l>.  3S1  ;  and 
another  in  Latin,  \auf,  ago  trsuslaled  from  the 
Greek,  which  he  had  in  fact  Uca  askal  to  im- 
prove upon.  The  Greek  collection  was  composed 
of  20  canoQS  passed  at  Nicaea ;  25  at  Ancyra 
(which  he  reckons  ai  2i) ;  14  at  Neocaesarea ; 
20at  Gangra;  25  at  Antioch;  59  at  Laodicea ; 
and  6  at  Constantinople  (which  he  girea  aa  3). 
All  had  been  framed  in  the  4th  centurr ;  and  ai 
they  begin  with  tbe  fintGeDernl  Council  and  end 
with  the  second,  the  prababilit;  is  that  they  were 
put  together  so  as  to  forpi  a  collection  beforo 
the  date  of  the  4th  Council,  by  the  1st  canon  of 
which  they  were  confirmed,  and  in  the  acta 
of  which  they  an  more  than  once  cited  as  still 
numbered  in  this  collection.  [CosciL.  Chalced.I 
To  it  we  may  suppose  to  have  been  appended 
meanwhile— Jqstellu.  (Patrol,  fl.  p.  29)  thinks 
by  Stephen,  bishop  of  Ephesns,  who  attended  the 
4th  Council,  as  there  teems  to  be  a  cDllectiou  of 
hi<  still  eitaut  containing  them— the  8  canons 
of  EphesDi :  and  it  was  further  enlarged  by  the 
caoona  of  Chalcedon  on  being  confirmed  then. 
Id  thia  shape  it  wag  ordered  to  have  the  bra  of 
law  by  the  Emperor  Justinian  in  his  1 31tt  Novel. 
Whether  it  included  more  than  27  canoiia  of 
Cbaloedon  is,  however,  open  to  qantion ;  as 
DIonyiiiia,  wiio  must  have  translated  it  rather 
before  then,  ends  with  the  27th,  telling  Stephen 
expressly,  "  iu  his  Graecorum  canonum  finem  esse 
declanmui."  And  so  far  is  he  IVotn  standing 
alone  in  this,  that  even  John  Scholaaticus,  a 
presbyter  of  Aatioch,  who  became  patriarch  of 
Constantinople  in  the  last  year  of  Justinian, 
attribata  do  more  than  2T  canons  to  theConacil 
ofChnlcedon  in  his  collection,  by  which  he  means 
of  conrse  tbe  first  ST.  With  these,  therefore, 
this  code  terminated.  The  Ephesine  canons  in- 
deed are  not  translated  by  Dionysius,  nor  in  the 
old  Latin  venion  of  which  be  speaks ;  but  they 
are  particularly  named  by  Justinian  ;  and  John 
Scholaaticus,  though  he  reckons  them  at  seven. 
has  quoted  the  8th,  passing  over  tbe  7th  in  all 
probability  for  no  other  reason  than  iU  irrele- 
vancy to  the  aabject-matter  of  his  collection. 
Still  this  code,  though  it  was  probably  coo- 
lirmed  at  Chalcedon.  and  became  law  for  the 
empire  nnder  Jnstinian  in  this  shape,  seems 
nover  ID  bava  been  received  in  this  shape  pt«- 
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cisely  by  the  Roman  or  the  Greek  Church. 
John  Seholnsticus,  whoM  description  of  it. 
checked  by  the  number  of  canons  assigned  to  it 
by  Dionysius,  has  been  here  followed  in  pre- 
ference to  tbe  Greek  rcnion  edited  by  Justellna, 
which  is  of  later  date  (v.  njipcud.  ad  op.  S.  Leon, 
ap.  Slignc.  I'atrol.  Ivi.  p.  18X  pi-efiices  it  by  85 
canons  of  the  Apostles,  as  he  calU  them;  inter- 
polates it  with  21  canons  of  Siirdica;  and  tacks 
to  it  GH  ofSt.  Bnsil.  Similarlv,  Dionysius  dlguiis, 
prefacing  it  with  50  canonsof  the  Apostles,  omlfJi 
the  Lphc-ine,  but  appends,  over  and  above  the  21 
Sardican,  no  less  than  I'M  African  canons :  in 
other  wouls,  the  entire  code  of  (be  African 
Church  elsewhere  described.  Out  of  tbe.ie  (wo 
collections  were  formed  separately,  (I)  the  code 
of  the  Komnn,  and  (2)  the  code  of  the  Greek 
Church. 

1.  Dionysius,  ns  we  have  seen,  speaks  of  an 
old  Latin  version  anterior  to  his  own ;  and  all  ha 
remarks  on  it  is  its  "  contbsion."  It  was  first 
published  by  Voellus  and  Henrv,  ton  of  Chris- 
topher, Jnstellns,  A.ri,  IBBl,  vol'  i.  pp.  278-304 
of  their  BMioUiera  Jaris  Cauonicl  Irtms ;  and 
afterwnrds  in  ■  more  perfect  form  by  the  Bal- 
lerini,  in  their  learned  disquisitions  ''  De  anti- 
quis  col  lection!  bus  et  collectoribus  cflnonnm," 
appended  to  their  edition  of  (he  works  of  St.  Leo 
(Migne'sPoi™;.  Ivi.  J 47-81 6>  It  eihibits  2* 
Ancyran  canons,  14  Seocaesarean,  21  Niccne 
(besides  the  creed),  21  Snrdican,  20  Gnngran,  25 
Antiochian,  27  Chalcedonian,  4  Constant inojio- 
litan;  and  then  unnumbered,  but  as  though 
belonging  to  the  last,  the  28ih  canon  of  Chnlce- 
don,  "DeprimaluerciesiaeConatantinopolitanae." 


D  the  e 


cedon. 

subscribing  to  the  2Bth  cane 
immediately  before  the  Romnn 
tarius,    who    had   been   prcvioi 


nopolitan  canons.  Dion 
curacy  by  omitting  the  28tb  canon  of  Chalcedon 
al(^e(he[.  The  lact  of  iU  eiiitence  there  proves, 
however,  that  this  old  version  could  not  hare 
been  very  much  earlier  than  that  of  Dionysins 
himself,  and  also  that  it  could  never  have  been 
of  any  authority  in  the  Roman  Charcb. 

That  there  was  any  regularly  authorised  col- 
lection in  the  Roman  Church,  in  short,  before 
Dionysius  brought  oi  '  ' '  .   . .    - 


.e  very  r. 


n  proof  of  on 


e  Balleri 


)rmg  I- 


formed  its  eiclusive  code  :  for  this  rather  shews 
— conformably  with  what  passed  between  Pope 
Zoeimns  and  the  African  church — that    np  to 

accepted  any  but  the  Nicene  canons.  At  all 
events,  no  earlier  collection  of  a  public  cha- 
racter ineludinE  more  than  these,  and  used  there, 
has  been  hronght  to  light  on  their  own  shewing 
(A.  p.  63-88),  aa  with  the  collections  obUining 
in  Africa,  Spain,  Britain,  and  France  we  are  not 
concerned.  Thai  the  want  of  a  similar  collection 
at  Home  had  been  felt,  we  may  infer  from  the 
immediate  welcome  given  there  to  that  of  Dio- 
nysii 
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id  lucidl;',  ud  with  great  flow  of  ittoqneDM. 
m  Greek  lourcea,  those  canoiu  whicb  the 
nan  church  wu  then  tmbradiig,  and  luing 
lBrge>;  "  (Dicin.  Lot.  e.  23)  :  nod  Dtonpiui 
de  them  doublr  ncceptable  there  by  aupple- 
utiDg  Ihcm  *ith  .  L-oflection  of  the  decree,  of 
Romao  pontiff.from  Siricius  to  Amutjisine  U., 
Tram  A.r>.  385  ta49B;  which,  in  hi>  dedicatory 
ifaca  to  Julian,  "  presbjter  of  the  title  of  St. 

n  an  his  tranilntion  of  the  cadods— a  work 
.t  he  uDderstood  had  giren  hii  friend  m  much 
atore.  Whether  DinDfsiui  omitted  the  cauoni 
Epheeui,  u  Dot  being  canons  in  the  ordinary 
«  of  the  word— which  they  are  not  [Comcll. 


d  by  liim,  i 

de  cienr.     Again,  why  hi 


leNia 


^  liatingniiihed  fro 
another  qDeitiou  of  lome  iDterett.  Whai  ne 
>  is  that  he  gave  them  u  he  found  them 
Dlished,  JD  Utia.  Had  they  not,  then,  been 
jliihedioGreeltliliewise?  Certainly,  whether 
ilished  in  Greek  aa  well  aa  in  Latin  originally, 
U>  Greek  lince,  we  know  from 
•ayi — of  which  prCMnliy 


it  then 


ebeen 


\t  containing 
I  citing  them  aa  the  canons  of  Sardica — not  of 
«a— when  he  published  hli,  >d  that  it  would 
re  been  useleas  for  nuy  Latin  to  hsTo  tried 
ping  up  the  delusion  of  their  being  Nicene 
ooi  any  longer.  But  then  aupposing  him  to 
■e  been  willing  to  do  so,  had  it  been  possible, ' 
own  spoutaneoaa  adoption  of  the  African 
DOS  would  have  been  a  still  greater  pniile, 
'  if  the  canon*  of  Sardica  distinctly  coun- 
ancc,  by  making  proTision  for,  appeals  to 
ne,  the  African  canons  contain  the  most  po- 

tory.  TAfricah  Councils.]  By  his  adoption 
the  Andean  canosi,  therefore,  which  he  layg 
sted  in  Latin,  and,  as  there  seema  every  reason 
ihink,  in  Latin  only  then,  from  their  nut  being 
lijded  by  John  Scbolasticna,  he  placed  bla  own 
dour  beyond  '  ''  '  ''     ' 


olleci 


How 


-ials  for  the  second  part,  or  appendli 
It,  consisting  of  the  decreea  of  the  Roman 
idflsfrom  tbeendafthe4th  to  theendofthe 
\  century,  be  omits  to  eiplain.  He  merely 
a  that  he  had  inserted  all  be  could  find; 
Ich  l>  M  much  as  to  say,  sorely,  that  there 
1  no  collection  of  them  eitant  to  his  hnow- 
ge  before  his  own.  That  there  was  one  some- 
ere,notwithsUnding,theBallerini  think  highly 
.bable  (ib.  p.  200-6).  Kowerer,  they  readily 
int  that  in  each  case  the  excellence  of  his  col- 


e  thin! 


ofhUo. 


,  with  >  dedicatii 
uts  aa  from  himself,  ending  in  these  words ; 
lege  nunqoam  diicede,  baee  observant  statuta. " 
iru  printed  at  Hayencc  A.D.  1535,  and  aller- 
rds  at  Paris,  as  "  Codtx  oriw  ecclttiae  Bo- 
rn" (Patrol.  liTii.  135-8,  and  ItL  306-11); 
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a  title  which  belonged  to  it  long  before  then,  u, 
ti^ether  with  all  other  authentic  collections  in 
the  West,  it  had  been  supplanted  gradually  by 
the  fraudulent  collection  known  as  that  of  Isidore 
Hercator,  or  Peccalor,  and  first  published  in  the 


lection  of  John  Scholaslicus  ostensibly,  though 
his  was  not  the  earliest  work  of  the  kind  when 
it  came  out.  Like  Diony  sius,  he  spenks  of  another, 
or  rather  of  others,  who  had  anticipated  him, 
ilea  in  his  plan  of  arranging  the  canons,  not  in 
Iheir  ehronnlogicnl  order,  but  according  lo  their 
lubjeet-matter  ;  the  only  difference  between  him 
and  them  being  that  they  had  made  their  col- 
lection conaiit  of  aiity  titles;  he  of  fifty;  they 
had  omitted  the  canons  of  St.  Basil ;  he  had  sup- 
plied them.  In  other  respects  his  collection  in- 
cluded no  more  than  theim,  nor  thein  than  his: 
though  he  coniidered  his  own  srrangement  more 
intelligible,  ai 


the  : 


o  as  he  I 


list  at  surting  of  the  councils  from  which  he 
had  drawn,  and  of  the  number  of  canons  peased 
by  each.  In  hii  own  language,  fur  instance, 
the  Apoatlei  had  published  65  canons  through 
St.  Clement;    and    there  had  been   ten  synoda 

Sardica,  Gangra,  Ant  loch,  Laodicea,  Constan- 
tinople, Ephesns,  and  Chalcedon,  whoM  canons 
together  amounted  to  224  (their  reapective  num- 
bers hare  been  anticipated):  to  which  he  had 
rentured  to  append  6S  of  St.  Baait.  His  posi- 
tion as  Patriarch  of  ConaUntinople,  doubtless, 
stamped  his  collection  with  authority  from  the 
tirst.  Bat,  like  Dionysiu.,  he  rendered  it  still 
more  acceptable  for  another  reason,  namely,  that 
he  supplemented  it  by  asecond  work  called  his- 
Somoeaitm,  from  eonl.iining  in  addition  the 
laws  of  the  emperors.  Thus  the  Imperial  decrees 
became  mixed  up  with  the  code  of  the  East,  Just 
papal  decrees  with  that  of  the  WesI 


The  ( 


lutho- 


firmation,  as  well  aa  eulariiement,  ii 
the  7th  century,  by  the  second  of  the  TrulUn 
canons,  giien  in  a  fanoer  article.  [CoNCii. 
CONBTAST.]  And  this  code  waa  further  aug- 
mented by  the  102  canons  then  passed,  anthori- 
Utively  received  in  the  1st  canon  of  the  2nd 
Nicene,  or  Tth  Council.     This  Council  added  22 

ConsUntinople,  onll'ed  the  1st  and  2nd  under 
Photlus,  17  and  3  more  respectively :  all  which 
were  incoqiorated  by  Pholina  into  two  works  of 
his  own,  corresponding  to  tboM  of  bis  predeceuor 
John,  already  descrlbei! ;  ene  called  bis  S'intagma 
Canonvm,  and  the  other  his  Jfomocanoit  (Migne's 
Fatr<i.  Gr.  civ.  441-1218).  But  there  is  also 
a  third  work,  distinct  from  both,  attributed  lo 
hio)  by  Cardinal  Mai,  being  the  identical  teit  of 
the  canons  of  each  a!  the  councils  previously 
mentioned,  in  their  chronolc^ical  order  (eihi- 
bited  by  Beveridge,  Synod.  roL  i.);  Tollowed  by 
the  canons  of  the  dilTereut  fathera,  ennmerated  in 
the  2nd  Trultan  canon  (Synod,  vol.  ii.),  and  by 
the  letter  of  St.  Taraslua  to  Pope  Adrian  I.  against 
aimonlacat  ordinations;  on  which  Bnlsamon,  Zo- 

called  his  Synagoge  Canoniim  (Patrol.  Ib.  p.  431). 
Such  accordingly  was,  and,  so  far  as  it  goes.  Is 
still  the  code  of  the  Greek  Church  :  tbe  diHerenoea 
between  it  and  that  of  the  Roman  Church  maybe 
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BeaidH  the  anthoiitki  cilcd,  lec  HoBplBlAul 

(i)tf  Origins  tt   Prograau  MonacAat&t^  Lib*  tit.  i 

Tiguri  1588).     $H  iilio  AscL-nciSM,  Bt:HEDic- 

TiHE  Rute,  uid  MoSAsicitv.  [1.  a.  S.] 

COmTA,  miirtTT,  Feb.  8.    [Qdihta.]   [C] 

COFFIN.    [Bdbiau] 

COLn)EI,=  aii-ZV=Serm  Dei  (ei|ildn«l 
kUo  by  inch  fluthoritJM  at  O'Reilly  aad  Curry, 
u  eqoLtaleDt  to  Spoa^  Dei,  but,  accorcling  t4* 
O'DoHQTBDsnii  Reevei,with  less  probBbilitj);  in 
Scotch  records,  genersliy,  Etiedeiy  which  Ketiu 
the  more  accunite  ipciliDg:  in  Jocclyn  {V.  S. 
Kenteg.\  Callalei ;  id  Girald.  Cnmb.  snd  in  the 
Annsgh  Registem,  Culidei,  M  if  Dcicotit  or  Dei 
CW(o™,  or  {so  Girald.  Camb.)  Cuelicoiae ;  ind  in 
Hector  Boece,  and  frain  him  in  Buchanan,  and 
thence  in  tnodern  writers,  corrupted  into  Caldei 
or  CiAldai  •  -  at  first,  simply  so  Irish  rendering 
■•     ■  -diniiry  Latin  name  for  monks. 


apparently  it 
riated  in  Irelnnd  about  tl 


sr  Irish 


bat  :tppn>pn 

of  (at  least)  the  Bth  century  to  a  specially 
order  of  monks,  eslnbliilted  by  Maelruait 
A.D.  792)  at  Tamhlacht,  novr  Tallaght, 
Dublin,  vhoaa  Bute  still  eiista  <Rl434ll  IM 
CetCC-TfC?)!  "^  of  whom  it  is  also  possibli 
that  aome  of  their  peculiar  characteristics  wen 
liorrowed  from  those  nf  the  canons  eslnblished 
by  Chrodegug  of  Ueti  nbout  a  quarter  of  a  ceU' 
turr  earlier,  inasmuch  as  the  Inter  Keledei  oi 
both  Ireland  and  Scotlanit  did  in  many  poinli 
resemble  secular  canons.  The  name  reappears 
in  Ireland  (elsewhere  than  at  Tallaght)  '  ■ 
loth  and  nth  centuries.  But  by  this  I 
some  instances,  as  at  CloDmacnoii,  the  head  of 
the  Oeli-De'waa  married,  and  his  office  heredi 
tary;  although  there  were  still  instances  to  th 
I   in   the  island  in  Loch  Uonaioch 


TippenuT),  the  "  Colidei  "  of  i 
nctly  called  "ooelibes"  by  the 


tiuctly  call< 

It  the  end  of  the 
At  Armagh,  also,  and  at  Dereniah  in  Loch  Erne, 
the  original  "Colidei"  are  found,  after  Northttieu 
rav.-iges  and  at  later  periods,  displaced  by,  but 
coeiisling  with,  a  regular  calhedral  chapter  and 
a  priory  of  regular  canons  respectively  i  while, 
in  other  places,  they  were  merged  allogether  into 
the  chapter.  At  Armagh,  indeed,  the  Culdee 
'  body  histed  until  the  Reformation,  and  the  name 
until  at  least  a.D.  1628.  In  Scotland,  the  name 
had  a  parallel  but  a  more  notable  history. 
The  order  aeems  to  have  been  introduced  into 
that  country  shortly  after  i.D.  800.  "Cal- 
ledei,"  living  a  specially  ascetic  life,  but  as 
"singularea  cleric!,"  and  "in  singulis  casolis," 
were  trndilionally  the  clergy  of  St.  Kentegern'i 
cathedral  of  Glasgow  (Jocel.  in  V.  S.  KeaUg.) ; 
and  a  distinct  connection  is  traceable  between 
St.  Kentegem  and  the  Irish  Church.  But  [he 
name  Keledei  occurs  historically,  as  a  name  for 
■  clerical  body  of  monks,  used  in  Scotland  by 
writers,  conlempoiary  (or  nearly  so),  and  iu 
rhartera,  from  the  Dth  century;  and  it  becomes 
thenceforward  the  Dame  simply  of  a  pniticukr 
but  numerous  class  of  the  older  monastic  bodies 
of  the  Irish  type,  all  however  north  of  the 
Forth,  as  distinguished  I,  from  Q 

nnsleries,  and  2,  from  the  (jwcial , , 

Benedictine,  and  other  order*  introdnced  from  the 
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end  of  the  1  tth  century.  And  inaimneb  u  mort 
of  those  older  foundations  bad  become  lax  in  dis- 
cipline, and  often  consisted  of  married  men  who 
handed  on  their Culdeeships  lo  their  children, — yet 
at  the  same  timeslill  commonly  clerical,  althongh 
in  some  cases  (like  many  Scotch  monasteries  of 
that  dale)  held  and  transmitted  by  lay  abbats, — 
the  name  came  to  signify,  not  (as  at  Knt)  i|>ecial 
asceticism,  but  precisely  the  reverse.  Accord- 
ingly, A.D.  1124-1153,  King  David  commenced 
the  great  change,  which  5nal]y  either  superseded 
the  Keledei  by  superadding  to  them  a  superior 
body  of  regular  canons,  as  at  St.  Andrews  and 
Dunkeld,  or  merged  the  Keledei  themselves  into 
the  chapter,  as  at  Brechin,  Roes,  Dunblane, 
Dornoch,  Usmore  (Argyll),  and  the  Isles,  or 
into  a  body  af  regulai  canons  in  no  connection 
with  a  bishop's  see,  as  at  Abernethy,  &c  The 
middle  or  end  of  Uie  13th  century  appears  to 
have  completed  in  Scotland  the  suppression  of 
both  name  and  class.  The  name  Co/iifa' occurs 
also  in  EngUnd  at  York  as  early  as  a.d.  938,  aa 
applied  to  the  then  officiating  clergy  of  the 
Minster,  who  were  displaced  apparently  (tike 
their  Scotch  brethren)  by  the  arrival  of  Nonuan 
archbishops,  but  continued  under  another  name 
(vis.  as  the  hospital  of  St.  Leonard's)  until  the 
dissolnlion  under  Henry  VIII. ;  the  name  Colidei 
being  still  employed  in  their  chartulary,  which 
was  engrossed  iu  Ihe  reign  of  Henry  V.  (Dngd, 
Hon.  VI.  ii.  607).  Lastly,  the  same  Dame  is 
applied  by  Giraldua  Cnmbr.  to  certain  ascetics 
in  the  Isle  of  Bardsey  in  Wales  in  the  year  1188. 
Neither  in  Irelnnd  nor  in  Scotland  is  (here 
the  slightest  trace  uf  foundation,  in  aof  really 
authoritative  document,  for  any  supposed  pecu- 
liarities of  doctrine  or  of  church  goTernmeut, 
derived  by  Culdees  from  soma  Eastern  or  other 
by  them  ;  nor  for  anr 


jther 


D  then 


^terjes  than  that  both  were  of  Irish 
type.  The  abbey  of  Hj  itself  was  distinctly 
not  Keledean,  although  at  a  very  late  period 
(A.D.  1161)  a  subordinate  body  of  Keledei 
are  found  in  the  island.  The  details  however 
of  the  great  revolution  in  the  organization  of 
the  Scotch  Church,  which  involved  as  part  of 
itself  the  transformation  of  the  older  monastic 
arrangements  into  the  new,  and  (more  noticeable 
still)  the  transfer  of  jurisdiction  from  presbyter 
abbats  to  diocesan  bbhops,^ — both  processes  im- 
plying in  the  majority  of  ctam  the  suppression 
of  Keledean  foundations, — belong  to  a  period 
some  cenlnries  later  than  that  to  which  this 
article  refera.  As  does  also,  much  more,  the 
history  of  the  strnnga  perversions  of  the  facts 
of  the  case  by  combined  ignorance  and  partisan- 
ship, which  are  hardly,  it  seems,  all  eiploded 
everywhere  even  now. 

[This  account  is  abridged  from  Dr.  Reeves's 
carefully  eiact  monograph  On  M«  Ctddut, 
Dublin,  1864;  to  which  is  subjoined  an  Appendix 
ofEvidences,couclusivelyestablishingthewril*r-. 
main  positions.  There  is  a  candid  account  of  the 
subject  also  in  Grub's  Iliat.  of  the  Ch.  of  Scot- 
land, vol.  i^  written  however  before  the  pub- 
licstion  of  Dr.  Keetea's  eihaustive  essay  ;  and  a 
brief,  and  on  the  whole  competent,  summarv  of 
the  case  in  ch.  i.  of  K.  W.  Robertson's  RiHy 
like  disad- 
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teachiogt  and  more  especially  in  the  case  of  the 
collects  for  Sundays  and  holydays,'  because  it  is, 
as  has  been  said,  in  many  cases  the  quintessence 
of  the  epistle  and  gos|>el  for  the  day.  Wheatly 
adopts  this  view  (ch.  iii.  sect,  xix.)  with  regard 
to  the  communion  collect,  and  Archdeacon  Free- 
man^  seems  decidedly  to  incline  to  it,  citing  Bona 
(  K.  L.  II.  V.  §  3)  in  its  support,  and  saying  that 
at  ail  events  it  renders  very  accurately  one  great 
characteristic  of  the  collect ;  or  because  *  (2) 
^  colligit  orationes "  it  sums  up  the  prayers  of 
the  assembly ;  but  *^  the  communion  collect  does 
not  sum  up  any  previous  petitions,*'  though  it 
might  be  said  to  gather  and  ofler  up  in  one 
comprehensive  prayer  all  the  devotional  aspira- 
tions  of  the  [people.  And  if  this  be  the  time  idea 
of  the  prayer,  it  must  have  got  the  name  not 
from  summing  up  all  that  had  been  said  in 
prayer  before,  for  these  collectae  were  sometimes 
said  before  the  concluding  part  of  the  service,*^ 
but  for  the  i*eason  just  given,  that  it  collects  and 
presents  to  Qod  in  a  compendious  form  all  the 
spoken  and  unspoken  petitions  of  the  congrega- 
tion to  Him.  It  is  a  recommendation  of  this 
derivation  that  it  applies  equally  to  all  prayers 
of  the  collect-fonn,  and  does  not  apply  only 
to  the  communion-collects  and  leave  the  etymo- 
logy of  the  others  undecided,  an  objection  which 
may  be  urged  against  a  former  derivation 
(II.  1). 

It  may  be  said  that  both  these  latter  deriva- 
tions have  an  ex  post  facto  air,  that  they  are 
wanting  in  historical  basis,  and  are  just  such  as 
would  occur  to  persons  who  finding  the  word 
set  themselves  to  discover  the  origin  of  its  use 
from  its  form ;  while  the  first  rests  on  the 
fact  that  in  the  Vulgate,  ^  and  by  the  ancient 
fathers,"^  the  word  collect  is  used  to  denote  the 
gathering  together  of  the  people  into  religious 
assemblies,  and  that  in  the  sacramentary 
of  Gregory  a  collect  is  provided  to  be  said 
**  ad  coUectam  ad  S.  Adrianum."  '  Archdeacon 
Freeman*  infers  from  this  that  in  Gregory's 
time  the  ordinary  office  as  distinguished  from 
the  communion  was  called  *'  collecta,"  and  goes 
on  to  say,  **  it  is  very  conceivable  that  a 
prayer  which,  tliough  also  said  at  commu- 
nion has  this  as  its  characteristic  that  it  was 
designed  to  impart  to  the  ordinary  service  the 
spirit  of  the  eucharistic  gospel,  would  on  that 
account  be  called  collerta,"  which  seems  to  be 
rather  going  out  of  the  way  to  account  for  a 
prayer  being  called  *  collecta  oratio '  which  was 
said  at  a  service  confessedly  called  *  collecta.' 
[Collecta.] 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  derivation  of  the 
word  Collecta^  it  is  applied  in  rituals  especially 
to  the  following. 

1.  The  prayers  which  immediately  precede 
the  Epistle  and  Gospel  in  the  Mass.  What  was 
the  number  of  these  in  ancient  times  is  not 
absolutely  certain.  In  the  Sacramentaries  of 
Gregory  and  Gelasius  one  is  given  in  each  mass ; 
but  St.  Columbanus  was  blamed  in  a  Council  of 
Micon    for   having   introduced   the   custom   of 

ff  Bright.  A.  C.  203.  k  P.  D.  S.  146-7. 

»  Kreemon.  /*.  D.  S\  1 15.  k  Bright.  A,  C,  p.  205. 

1  Lev.  uiif.  36.    Ileb.  x.  25. 

■>  **  A  populi  coilectioue  collectae  appellari  coeperant." 
Alcuiii.  qaotcd  by  Wheatly.  ch.  Ul  seek  xix.  ^  2,  n. 

•  Knucer.  lit  lAlurg.  sect.  1^.  art  L  cap.  ilL 

•  P.  D,  S.  I.  146. 
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using  several  collects,  contrary  to  the  general 
practice  of  the  church,  and  was  defended  by 
Eustasius,  his  successor  in  the  abbey  of  Luxeuil 
i^Acia  SS,  Bencd.  sec.  ii.  p.  120).  John,  abbat 
of  St.  Alban's,  is  said  to  have  limited  the  num- 
ber to  seven  (Matthew  Paris  in  his  Life) ;  and 
the  same  rule  is  laid  down  by  the  anonymous 
author  of  the  Specutum  Ecclcsiac,  by  Beleth  (c 
37),  and  by  Durandus  {Eationa/e,  iv.  14).  The 
Micrologus  (c  4)  lays  down  that,  for  mystical 
reasons,  the  number  of  collects  should  be  either 
one,  three,  five,  or  seven.  (Martene,  De  Antiq, 
EccL  Bit.  i.  133.) 

2.  In  the  Hour-offices.  Only  one  collect  seems 
anciently  to  have  been  used  in  each  office ;  for 
Walafrid  Strabo  (DeBeb,  Eccl.  c.  22)  says  that  it 
was  usual,  not  only  at  Mass  but  at  other  assem- 
blies, for  the  highest  in  rank  of  the  clergy  present 
to  conclude  the  office  with  a  short  prayer,  an  ex- 
pression which  seems  to  exclude  the  supposition 
that  more  than  one  of  this  kind  was  used.  The 
assigning  the  collect  to  the  person  of  highest 
rank  accords  with  the  injunction  of  the  fiflh 
canon  of  the  first  Council  of  Barcelona  (a.d. 
540),  according  to  one  reading,  "  episcopo  prae- 
sente  orationes  presbyteri  non  [at.  in  ordinej 
colligant."  But  the  monks  of  the  Thebaid  seem 
to  have  subjoined  a  collect  to  each  psalm,  or  in 
the  longer  psalms  to  have  inserted  two  or  three 
collects  at  intervals  (Cassian,  Ve  Noclum,  Orat, 
ii.  cc  8  and  9).  Finictuosus  of  Braga  {Eeguta^ 
c  3)  also  testifies  to  the  same  practice  in  Spain. 
Caesarius  of  Aries  (^Ad  Monachos,  c.  20)  enjoined 
collects  to  be  intermingled  with  the  lections. 
The  Rule  of  St.  Benedict  enjoins  only  that  each 
office  be  concluded  with  the  Lord's  rrayer  and 
misaae^  meaning  no  doubt  what  are  elsewhere 
called  orationes ;  but  the  practice  mentioned  by 
St.  Isidore  (^Beifulay  c  7)  of  mingling  collects 
with  the  recitation  of  the  psalms,  and  also  con- 
cluding the  office  with  them,  was  very  probably 
in  fact  the  custom  of  the  Benedictine  order, 
though  it  does  not  appear  distinctly  in  the  liule ; 
for  St.  Benedict  would  scarcely  have  departed 
from  so  general  a  practice  as  that  of  inter- 
mingling collects  with  the  psalms,  especially  as 
he  was  much  influenced  by  Egyptian  precedent : 
and  this  supposition  accounts  for  the  fact  that 
in  many  ancient  MS.  Benedictine  psalters  a  col- 
lect follows  each  psalm. 

It  appears  from  Cassian's  testimony  {De  NocU 
Orat,  ii.  9)  that  in  the  fifth  century  there  was  a 
difference  of  practice  with  regard  to  the  manner 
of  saying  collects ;  for  some  monks  threw  them- 
selves on  their  knees  to  pray  immediately  after 
the  ending  of  each  psalm;  others  said  a  short 
prayer  before  kneeling,  and  knelt  for  a  short 
time  afterwards  in  silent  adoration.  During 
prayer  they  stood  upright,  with  expanded  ^ands. 
Similarly  Fructuosus  of  Braga  {Eegula^  c  3). 
The  Benedictine  practice  is,  that  all  kneel  from 
the  time  that  the  priest  says  the  Kyrie  Elcison 
to  the  end  of  the  last  collect.  The  collects  were 
said,  in  accordance  with  the  principle  mentioned 
above,  by  the  abbat,  or  the  brother  who  presided 
in  his  place  (Martene  De  Antiq.  Eccl.  JUtibuSf 
iii.  15;  iv.  12,  ed.  Venet.  1773).       [E.  C.  H.] 

COLLECTA.  (1)  The  collecting  of  alms  or 
contributions  of  the  faithful.  From  St.  Leo  the 
Greiit  (Horn,  de  CoUcctis)  we  learn  that  such  a 
collection  was  sometimes  made  on  a  Sunday, 
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pini,  Vet,  Man.  I.  231).  The  same  circumstAnce 
may  be  noted  in  the  mosaics  of  the  church  of 
St.  Vitalis  at  RaTenna,  and  elsewhere. 

White,  sometimes  striped  with  purple  [Cla- 
vusj  was  the  almost  invanable  colour  of  minis- 
terial  vestmenta  for  all  ranks  of  the  ministry  in 
the  early  ages  of  Christianity  (Marriott,  Vesti- 
arium  Christ,  p.  xxii.),  as  it  is  still  tor  the  alb, 
the  amice,  and  the  surplice. 

White,  the  symbol  of  parity,  was  worn  by  the 
newly  baptized  during  the  eight  days  which  fol- 
lowed their  baptism. 

It  ap))eai-s  also  from  the  evidence  both  of  lite- 
rature and  art  that  the  dead  were  shrouded  in 
white  linen.  In  a  fragment  of  ancient  glass 
figured  by  Buonarotti  (VWri,  tav.  vii.  fig.  1) 
tlie  grave-clothes  of  Lazarus  are  of  silver,  while 
the  rest  of  the  figures  are  in  gold ;  and  in  the 
Menologium  of  Basil  the  bodies  of  Adauctus 
(Oct.  4)  and  Philaret  (Dec.  2)  are  represented  aa 
wrapped  in  white.  Prudentius  {Cathemerinon^ 
X.  57)  and  Snlpicins  Severus  (  Vita  S.  Martini, 
c.  12)  also  allude  to  the  white  colour  of  grave- 
clothes. 

(2)  Hed  is  the  colour  of  ardent  love.  Hence 
the  Lord  in  performing  works  of  mercy  is  some- 
times represented  clad  in  a  red  tunic  or  pallium, 
and  also  in  **  sending  fire  upon  earth  "  by  the 
mission  of  the  apostles  (Ciampini,  Vet.  Hon.  i. 
tabb.  Ixviii.  Ixxxvi.  Ixxvii.).  Arculfl  (in  Bede, 
Hist.  Angl.  v.  16)  describes  the  "  monument  and 
sepulchre  **  of  the  Lord  at  Jerusalem  as  being 
white  and  reddish  (rubicnndo). 

Angels  are  sometimes  found  on  ancient  monu- 
ments represented  with  retl  wings,  whether  as 
the  symbol  .of  love  or  of  flame,  according  to  one 
of  the  derivations  of  the  word  serajth.  This  is 
the  case  for  instance  in  the  vaults  of  St.  Vitalis 
at  Ravenna  (Ciampini,  Vet.  Mon.  ii.  65). 

(8)  Green^  the  colour  of  living  vegetation,  seems 
to  have  been  adopted  as  a  symbol  of  life,  and 
hence  is  employed  to  denote  the  full  abound- 
ing life  of  the  angels.  See  Dionysius  the  Areo- 
pagitc,  De  Hierarch.  Coclest.  xv.  §  7.  Hence, 
angels  and  saints  are  not  unfi*equently  clothed 
in  green,  especially  St.  John  the  Evangelist.  The 
Virgin  Mjiry  is  'also  sometimes  clothed  in  this 
colour.  And  the  Lord  Himself  is  occasionally 
represented  in  a  green  robe  pa  symbolizing  the 
life  which  is  in  Him. 

(4)  Vioietj  the  mixture  of  red  and  black,  has  been 
thought  to  symbolize  the  union  of  love  and  pain 
in  repentance.  It  symbolizes,  at  all  events,  some- 
thing of  sorrow ;  hence  some  monuments,  as  the 
mosaic  of  St.  Michael  at  Ravenna  (Ciampini,  Vet. 
Mon.  ii.  p.  63,  tav.  xvii.)  and  that  of  St.  Am- 
brose at  Milan  (Ferrari,  S.  Ambrogio,  p.  156)  re-  I 
present  the  Man  of  Sorrows  in  a  violet  robe.  The 
sorrowing  mother  of  the  Lord  is  also  sometimes 
represented  in  violet,  and  St.  John  Baptist  the 
preacher  of  repentance.  Angels  also  wear  violet 
when  they  call  men  to  repentance,  or  share  in 
the  sorrows  of  the  Lord. 

Abbots  of  the  order  of  St  Benedict  wore  violet 
up  to  modern  times,  when  they  adopted  black. 
In  ancient  times  virgins  of  recluse  life  wore 
violet  veils  (Jerome,  HJpist.  22,  ad  Eustochium). 

Literature. — Portal,  Des  Qmleurs  symboliques 
dins  rAntiquitif,  Paris,  1837;  Martigny^  jDurf. 
des  Antiq.  chrA.  s.  v.  Coukurs,  [C] 
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COLUMBA.  (1)  Presbyter  and  confessor, 
abbat  of  iona  (f  698) ;  is  commemorated  June  9 
(Mart.  Usuardi). 

(2)  Virgin,  martyr  under  Aurelian.  Dec.  31 
(Mart.  Hieron.,  Bedae,  Horn.  Vet.,  (Jsuardi).  [C] 

COLUMBANUB,  abbat,  founder  of  manr 
monasteries,  deposition  at  Bobbio,  Not.  2  (Mart. 
Adonis,  Usuardi).  '  rc] 

COLUMBARIUM.  This  word  can  only  find 
its  place  in  a  Dictionary  of  Christian  Antiquities, 
in  order  that  opportunity  may  be  given  to  pro- 
nounce a  decided  opinion  on  the  untenablene^ 
of  the  view  propounded  by  Keyssler,  and  since 
revived  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Parker  and  others,  that 
this  distinctively  pagan  arrangement,  essentially 
belonging  to  the  practice  of  burning  the  dead, 
which  was  held  by  the  Christians  in  such  abhor- 
rence ("  execrantur  rogos  et  damnant  ignium  se- 
pulturas,'*  Minuc.  Fel.),  is  ever  found  within  the 
limits  of,  or  in  close  connection  with  a  Christian 
catacomb.  The  misconception  has  arisen  from 
the  fact  that  the  Christian  excavators  in  carry- 
ing forward  their  subterranean  galleries  not  un- 
frequently  came  into  contact  with  the  walls  of 
a  hejithen  columbarium.  As  soon  as  this  unin- 
tentional interference  with  the  sanctity  of  the 
tomb  was  discovered,  the  fossores  proceeded  to 
repair  their  error.  The  gallery  was  abruptlv 
closed,  and  a  wall  was  built  at  i\s  end  to  shut 
it  off  from  the  columbarium.  Padre  Marchi  de- 
scribes his  discovery  of  a  galleiT  in  the  cemetery 
of  St.  Agnese  closed  in  this  way  with  a  ruined 
wall,  on  the  other  side  of  which  was  a  plundered 
columbarium  (Monwn.  Primit,  p.  61).  This  is 
probably  the  true  explanation  of  the  fact  that 
a  )V)ssage  has  been  found  connecting  a  lai^e 
heathen  tomb  full  of  columbaria  on  the  Via 
Appia,  near  the  Porta  San  Sebastiano,  with  a 
catacomb.  (Marchi,  Monum.  Prim,  pp.  61  *;. ; 
Roestell,  BescJireib.  der  Stadt  £om,  pp.  389- 
390;  liiioul-Rochette,  Tableau  des  Caiaoombe*, 
p.  5^83).  [E.  v.] 


A  vessel  used 


COLYMBION  (Ko\6fiPioy). 
for  containing  Holy 
Watkii  at  the  entrance 
of  a  church.  A  re- 
presentation of  such  a 
vessel  is  found  in  one 
of  the  mosaics  of  the 
church  of  S.  Vitale  at 
Ravenna,  and  is  here 
engraved.  It  is  note- 
worthy, that  the  aspkr- 
GILLUM  which  hangs 
from  the  arch  above  the 
basin  is  in  shape  not  un- 
like those  of  modern 
times.  (Keale's  Eastern 
Ck.  introd.  p.  215.)  [C] 

COMES.  [Lection- 
Auy.] 

COMMEMORA- 
TION (Omimemoraiio). 
The  word  commemora- 
tion in  its  liturgical  use 
designates — 

(1)  The  recitation  of  the  names  of  those  for 
whom  intercession  is  made  in  the  mass  [Dip- 
TTCiis]. 
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place  of  the  regDlar  lilterta  i»mmuni'- 
It  would  appear,  from  one  clause  In 
D,  thnt  the  abuaa  had  Bprefld  so  hv  that 
ifeuor't "  puiport  wai  banded  from  one 
ler  without  eTen  the   insertioD  of  the 

a  cheque  paynble  to  bearer.     The  Mtne 

ii  candemnKl   by  the  first  Couneil  of 

9).  That  of  £lvim  denoances  bUa  tha 
of  such  letters  (the  "paclficae")  by  the 

preibyteia  or  bishops.  The  prevalence 
abuM  may  perhaps  eipUia  the  zeal  of 
lod  against  the  nuirringe  of  the  clergy. 
iDcil  of  CbalcedoQ  (c  13}  renewed  the 
ion  of  ibe  Apostolic  canon  igainit  allow- 
itrange  cleric,  even  as  reader,  to  officiate 
icr  city  without  the  DvffTiiTiicib  rfpiii- 
im  hii  own  bishop.  That  of  Antioch 
1)  forbids  any  strangers  to  be  received 

^ir.  ti^rfffiU,  forbids  presbyters  to  give 
iaw»«ol,  does  not  allow  even  Oiorepi- 

gire  more  than  the  tl^riKol.  That  of 
.  7)  plsces  thoH  who  have  received  the 
txnamimicatonae  tinder  the  lurreil  lance 
ibop  of  the  city  to  which  they  go.  with 
isien  that  they  are  to  be  eicommDni- 
they  begin  "agere  contra  disci plinam," 
s,  eitending  the  precaution  to  political 
or  to  the  introduction  of  n  democratic 

into  the  govemmeDt  of  the  Church, 
er  de  his  qui  rempublicam  egere  vulunt," 
tern  spread  ita  rami  Rcat  ions  over  all 
9  (1  C.  Carth.  c.  7;  C.  Agath.  c.  52). 
impouible   for  the   presbyter  who   bad 

the  diapleasare  of  his  bishop  to  find 
lent  in  any  other  diocese.  Without  any 
enunciation  the  absence  of  the  commen- 
etter  innde  l^im  s  marked  man.  The 
the  Charch  becnme  a  terrible  reality  to 

1  have  been  noticed  that  other  terms 
he  original  ciNrrariifal  ^commendaiitiaCj 
ritdalanae)  appear  ns  applied  la  these 


inlcedon,  whei-e  the  prominent  pur]>ose 
ommend  the  bearer  of  the  letter,  who- 
-ic  or  layman,  to  the  tavour  and  good 

I  same  letters  >rere  also  known  as  icavo- 
in  accordance  with  the  rule  of  the 
'  This  is  the  word  used  in  the  letter 
I  Svnod  of  Antioch,  already  qnoted,  bj- 
ncil»  of  Antioch  (c.  8)  and  Laodicea 
The  Latin  eqnivalent  seems  to  liave 
liUrae  formatae,'  (.«.  drawn  up  alter  » 
ad  prescribed  form,  so  ns  to  be  a  snfe- 
;aiDi>t  imposture.  It  was  stated  nt  the 
>rChiitcedan  by  Atlicus,  Bishop  ofCon- 
ile,  that  it  was  agreed  by  the  bishops  nt 
icilt  of  Nicnen  that  ei-ery  such  letter 
e  marked  with  the  letters  n.  T.  A.  n., 
r  of  the  thi-ee  Persons  of  the  Trinity." 
est  the  signature  or  seal  (rlnroi)  of  the 
as  probably  the  giuir.intee  of  genuine- 
aid  "  tUmita"  OUSTS  in  llis  Acta  of  the  STnod 


ir  Um  Pwuda.litdi.Te  1  bnt  Ibe  fOnn  Ig  found 
gesmenu  of  the  tili  eenhnj.    <Ijersig.  •. 


COMMEHOB 


The 


rst  meotton 


Df  the 


I  ottiad- 


Auguitine  {Epitl. 

59  J  ai.  an  •). 

3.  From  the  nee  of  the  letten  as  admitting 
clergy  or  laymen  to  comniucian  they  were  known 
'  as  cairiiriaal,  and  are  so  described  by  Cyril  of 
Aleiandria  (Act.  EpSt).  p.  282).  'ftie  corre- 
sponding Ijitln,  annmunicatonae,  appears  in  the 
Coancil  of  Elvira  (c.  251  Auguetine  lEpist.  43  ; 
al.  162). 

i.  The  /ti9to\o1  trpitviicBl  appear  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  mrrariiiii]  as  commending 
the  bearer  for eleemoeynarT aid.  Theyare  to  be 
given  to  tha  poor  and  thOH  who  need  help, 
clei-ica  ot  laymen  (C,  CTofced  c  U\  especially, 
according  to  the  Greek  canoniits  (Zonana  ad 
Can.  ii.  C.  C/talced.),  to  those  who  had  suffered 
oppression  at  the  bands  of  civil  magistrates. 
The  word  la  used  also  by  the  Council  of  Antioch 
(c.  7,  8),  already  quoted  ai  applied  to  tetUn 
which  might  be  given  by  presbyters  u  well  u 

5.  There  were  the  twurr.  AaoAin-inl,  the 
"letters  dimliaory"  of  modern  times.  The 
word  is  of  later  ose  than  the  others,  and  occurs 
first  in  the  Council  in  Tmllo  (c  17),  in  ■  con- 
text which  justifies  the  distinction  drawn  by 
Suicer  (i.  t.  irriXvTiitJ)),  that  it  wai  used  in 
reference  to  a  permanent  settlement  of  the 
bearer,  the  (ri«rroTiicli,  when  the  sojourn  'n\ 
another  diocese  was  only  temporary.  [L  H.  P.] 

COMMERCE.  ItwonldbedifficnlttoliadiB 
either  the  Old  or  the  New  Testament  any  passage 
in  disparagement  of  trade,  whether  combined  or 
not  with  a  handicraft.  In  the  Old  Testament,  if 
thecallingofBezaleelandAholiabputsthehighest 
honour  on  theakill  of  the  artisan,  theordinary  pro- 
cesses of  trade  ore  no  less  sanctified  by  connecting 
them  with  God  Himself  and  His  law  In  such  pas- 
sages as  (hose  of  Ley,  lii.  35-6;  Dent.  iiv.  13-15; 
Prov.  il.  1,  ivi.  10,  23,  lui.  24;  Micah  vi.  11, 

torn  which  prevails  to  this  day,  of  bringing  up 
every  boy  without  eiception  to  a  business,  trade 
hnndicraft,  appears  to  be  an  immemorial  one, 
d  may  serve  to  explain  both  the  calling  by 
our  Lord  of  tlshermen -apostles,  Hia  own  training 
handicraltsmau  (Mark  vi.  3),  and  the  tent- 
ing of  Haul,  Aqiiila,  and  Priscilla  (Acts  iviii. 
No  incompatibility,  therefore,  between  the 
cijie  of  R   trade   and    the  Cbriatiiin  calling, 
ther  as  a  Ujman  or  *s  a  member  of  the 
;y,    can    be    coeval    with   the  Church,  and 
legislation    to   this   effect    most   belong   to 
t  may  be   tei-med   the   secondary,   not   the 

■,  be  observed  that  the  places  in  which  the 
Gospel  seems  to  have  preferably  taken  root  were 
busy  commercial  cities,  such  as  Antioch,  Corinth, 
Ephesus;  and  it  is  ■  remarkable  fact  that  the 
Dge  in  which  Christianity  first  forced  itself  on 
the  notice  of  the  Hngan  world,  and  was  honotired 
with  imperial  persecution,  the  time  of  Nero,  wai 
also  one  of  great  cooimeraal  activity,  **  may  be 
seen  from  the  account,  chiefly  derived  from  Pliny, 
of  the  new  trades  and  inventions  introduced  under 
Nero,  conlnined  in  the  "Anecdota  de  Nerone" 
nuneied  to  Naudet's  Tacitui,  vol.  v.  p.  ISl  and 
foil.  (Paris,  1820). 

■  See  the  dUTennt  mtulngs  in  Ducange,  a  v.  Kw 
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the  same  emperor,  a.d.  361,  which  howerer  does 
not  seem  to  hare  been  retained  in  his  Code  by 
Justinian  {Cod.  Theod.  bk.  xvi.  t.  ii.  1.  15),  ex- 
empted clerics  from  '^  sordid  offices  "  as  well  as 
from  the  imposition  of  the  colhtiOy  "  if  by  very 
small  trade  they  acquire  to  themselves  poor  food 
and  clothing ;"  but  others,  whose  names  are  oil 
the  register  of  merchants,  at  the  time  when 
the  cotiatio  takes  place,  "  must  acknowledge  the 
duties  and  payments  of  merchants."  We  see 
thus  that  trader-clerics  were  of  all  degrees,  from 
the  humblest  traffickers  to  considerable  mer- 
chants. 

The  43rd  Novel  '*De  officinis  sive  tabemis 
Constantinopolitanae  nrbis,"  &c.,  and  the  59th, 
'*  De  debiti  impensi  in  exequiis  defunctorum,"  in- 
dicate to  us  the  extent  of  the  trade  which  was 
carried  on  in  the  Eastern  capital  on  behalf  of  the 
Church,  and  the  singular  character  of  a  portion 
o^  it.  In  consideration  of  the  cathedral  church 
nndertaking  what  in  modem  French  parlance 
would  be  termed  the  "  Pompes  Funfebres  "  of  the 
pity,  Constantine  granted  to  it  980  ergasteria  or 
workshops,  of  the  various  trades  (**  ez  diversis 
corporibus")  of  the  city,  to  be  held  free  of  all  tax ; 
Anastasius  added  150  more  (Preface  to  Nov.  59). 
The  total  number  of  these  cathedral  ergcatetia  or 
offidnaef  as  the  43rd  novel  terms  them,  seems 
from  the  preface  to  the  latter  to  have  practically 
sunk  to  1100  (perhaps  by  failure  of  trade,  see 
nov.  59,  c.  ii.,  which  says  that  even  of  the 
reduced  number  **  plurima  ceciderunt*'),  at  which 
figure  it  is  fixed  by  both  novels,  the  earlier  one 
being  grounded  on  the  complamts  of  the  colle' 
yiati — ^say  the  guilds  of  the  city — that  the  number 
of  tax-free  establishments  was  ruining  them.  But 
all  other  officinae  of  the  14  wards  ("  regiones  ") 
of  the  city,  whether  belonging  to  any  church, 
hospital,  monastery,  orphan-home,  poor-house,  or 
to  any  other  person,  were  requir^  to  bear  all 
public  impositions.  And  in  speaking  of  these 
officifiae  the  word  tavern  occurs,  not  only  as 
above-shown  in  the  title,  but  in  the  body  of 
the  law  (c.  i.  §  3).  Strtoige  therefore  as  may 
seem  to  us  the  idea  of  a  church  or  cathedral 
bakery  or  pothouse,  it  is  clear  that  in  the  6th 
century  a  very  considerable  amount  of  trade, 
including  the  liquor-traffic,  was  carried  on  on 
behalf  of  the  Church  and  its  charitable  establish- 
ments in  the  capital'of  the  Eastern  empire. 

If  we  turn  from  the  Roman  to  the  barbarian 
world,  the  barbarian  codes  till  the  time  of 
Charlemagne  scarcely  contain  an  allusion  to 
trade,  except,  perhaps,  in  reference  to  loans, 
pledges,  or  debts — ^see  for  instance  the  Wisi- 
gothic  lawB,'bk.  v.  tt.  5,  6.  Under  the  rule  of  the 
Ostrogoths  in  Italy,  the  Formulary  of  Cassio- 
dorus  indicates  that  the  armourers  were  still 
considered  as  a  militia  (^'militibus  te  et  fabris 
armorum  ....  praefecimus,"  pt.  ii.  c.  18,  "de 
armorum  factor! bus ").  Under  the  Lombards, 
a  law  of  Notharis  (a.d.  638  or  643)  refers  to  the 
building  trade  in  dealing  with  accidents  among 
masons,  and  uses  a  term  (mngistri  Comacini) 
which  shows  that  this  class  of  workmen  were 
then  drawn  mainly  from  the  same  locality  (the 
neighbourhood  of  Como),  which  mainly  furnishes 
them  still  to  Northern  Italy  (c  144,  and  foil. ;  and 
see  c.  152,  as  to  accidents  among  other  workmen). 
Somewhat  later  again,  the  growth  of  trade  and 
industry  under  the  Lombards  is  indicated  by  a 
singular  law  of  Luitprand  (bk.  iii.  c.  4,  a.d.  717), 


enacting  that  if  any  man  leave  his  wife  for 
trade  or  for  the  exercise  of  an  art,  and  do  not 
return  after  three  years,  his  wife  may  apply  to 
the  king  for  leave  to  re-marry.  Foreign  trade  is 
referred  to  by  the  Wisigothic  code  (bk.  xi.  t.  3) 
in  a  law  "on  traders  from  beyond  the  sea," 
which  enacts  that  if  such  traders  have  a  matter 
between  themselves,  none  of  the  king's  household 
shall  presume  to  hear  them,  but  let  them  be 
heard  according  to  their  own  laws  only  by  their 
toll-takers  ("  apud  telonarios  suos  "). 

The  legislation  of  the  Church  bears  much  more 
on  commercial  matters  than  that  of  the  bar- 
barian kingdoms,  and  we  have  now  to  consider 
its  history. 

One  form  of  trade,  it  may  be  observed,  was 
always  forbidden  by  the  church,  that  of  earning 
a  livelihood  by  usury.  [See  Usury.]  In  other 
respects  it  was  long  before  trade  was  deemed  by 
the  Church  itself  incompatible  with  clerical 
functions;  though  the  fathers  might  inveigh 
against  it  as  a  form  of  worldliness;  as  when 
Cyprian  in  hiB  work  De  Lapsis,  written  about 
A.D.  251,  speaks  of  those  who  "  watch  like  fowlers 
for  gainful  markets."  (Comp.  Ep.  15.)  The 
growth  of  some  general  feeling  on  the  subject 
is,  however,  to  be  traced  in  the  18th  canon  of 
the  Council  of  Eliberis,  a.d.  305,  by  which 
bishops,  priests,  and  deacons  are  forbidden  to 
depaiik  from  their  places  for  the  sake  of  trade,  or 
to  go  round  the  provinces  seeking  lucrative 
markets.  To  obtain  their  livelihood  they  may 
indeed  send  a  son,  a  freedman,  an  agent  (me/  ctc- 
rariurn)^  a  friend,  or  anyone  else;  and  if  they 
wish  to  trade,  let  them  trade  within  the  pro- 
vince— the  main  object  of  the  canon  being  clearly 
to  preserve  to  their  flocks  the  benefits  of  their 
ministrations,  not  to  put  dishonour  on  trading 
itself. 

A  collection  of  decrees  of  very  doubtful  au- 
thority, attributed  to  the  Nicene  Council,  which 
will  be  found  in  Labbe  and  Mansi's  Councils,  vol. 
ii.  p.  1029,  and  foil,  under  the  title :  "  Sanctiones 
et  decreta  alia  ex  quatuor  regularum  ad  Con- 
stantinum  libris  decerpta,"  contains  amongst 
its  "statutes  for  priests"  (c.  14)  a  provision 
that  the  priest  shall  not  be  a  barber,  a  surgeon, 
or  a  worker  in  iron  (ferramerdarius),  the  two 
former  prohibitions  turning  probably  on  blood- 
letting in  its  most  literal  form,  the  latter  on  the 
providing  instruments  for  bloodshed.  The  4th 
Council  of  Carthage,  397,  forbids  clerics  to  go  to 
markets,  except  to  buy,  under  pain  of  degra- 
dation (c.  48),  but  at  the  same  time  enacts  that 
"  a  cleric,  however  learned  in  the  word  of  God, 
shall  seek  his  livelihood  by  means  of  a  handi- 
craft, artifcio"  (c.  61),  that  "a  cleric  shall 
provide  for  himself  food  and  clothing  by  a 
handicraft  or  by  agriculture,  without  detri- 
ment to  his  office  "  (c.  52),  and  that  "  all  clerics 
who  have  strength  to  work  should  learn  both 
handicrafts  (artifciold)  and  letters "  (c  53) ; 
provisions  all  nearly  equivalent  and  which  con- 
firm the  opinion  that  the  canons  of  this  and 
other  Carthaginian  Councils  represent  rather 
the  whole  collection  of  rules  by  which  the 
African  church  was  governed  at  their  respective 
dates  than  specific  enactments  of  those  date;:. 
They  appear,  indeed,  to  indicate  that,  at  all 
events  In  this  quarter  of  the  church,  a  distinc- 
tion was  being  taken  between  trade  and  handi- 
crafts, and  that  the  exercise  of  the  former  by 
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,  bj  i«uou  of  Ita  distracting  the  niiniitcr 
hiB  ucred  functions,  as  od  accDUnt 
led  inherent  dishaDOur  attached  ti 
the  distiDction  ia  in  itielf  a  result  of  the 
iriiing  of  the  church  may  be  inferred  (Von 


with  c 
:lalisin 


s  lat. 


Thei 


soTereign  the  only  loarce  i 
ir,nndeiclDiled  the  iudepeudeut  trader  (ol 
illj  rich  clu>  eicepted),  eTen  from  the 
J    civil    mania,    let    slone    (he    reiliUrjr 


Lod  varlike  sports  as  the  only  emploja: 
17  of  a  man,  and  almost  utterly  iguon 
atioD  the  very  eiisteuce  of  the  trader — 
both,  whatever  pheuomena  to  the 
may  |)reHut  themselrea  ia.Jnstiu 
have  reacted  profuundly  npon  the  spirit 
e  church.  The  service  of  Ood,  which  1 
ed  the  title  of  ■  midlia,  must  have 
siveneu  of  one,  whether  the  term  i 
in    the   Roman   oEficial    unse  or    in 

le  with  the  dignity  of  tbe  functionar' 
Tthly  H)verelgD,of  theioldlei  ofao  eaithly 

must  b«  Incompatihlo  b]»  with  that  of  a 
ter  of  God,  a  soldier  In  His  host.     At  the 

time,  the  laflaeDce  of  this  distinction  had 
;oDe  so  far  as  to  eiclude  the  whole  realm 
ide  from  church  solicilude,  and  it  ii  remark- 
B  ohserve  in  the  canoui  of  French  Counciln 
le  beginning  of  the  9th  century  similar 
menti  against  dishonesty  in  trade  to  thoia 
le  Pentateuch.     fSee  Dcbiob,  Covetods- 

USDEV.]  [J.  M.  L.] 

IMMINATION.  The  "  denunciation  of 
BDger  lind  Judgments  against  sinnen" 
In  the  Angliciin  church  on  Ash-W«dne«day. 
i  ejection  of  penitents  from  the  church  on 
nt  day  of  Lent,  with  prayer  that  thoy  may 
forth  fruits  meet  for  repenUiDce,  seems  to 
iractlce  of  considernbte  antiquity  (Martene, 
It.  Ecd.  Anl.  lib.  iv.  c  17),  although  the 
I  of  the  Council  of  Agde  which  is  sometimes 
in  proof  of  it  rests  on  no  earlier  authority 
that  of  Qratian  (Bingham,  AHlit,  bk.  ivili. 
I  2).  But  the  parlicolar  practice  of  the 
ih  rhurch,  of  reciting  "  God'i  curbing 
it  impenitent  sinDers"  od  A>h- Wednesday 
I  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  use  of  the 
Iclee  of  the  eenlence  of  cnrsing "  which 
read  in  parish  churches  three  or  fonr  times 
ir  in  the  Middle  Ages.  (Wheatley,  On  the 
«m  Pnyer,  p.  605,  ed.  Corrie.)  [See  PeSi- 
«.]  [C] 

>HHVNICALES.  A  term  used  to  desig- 
the  vessels  used  in  Holy  CommDDlon,  which 
rrtain  days  were  carried  in  proceasion  at 
■.  The  libtr  Pmlifiaala  (p.  122,  ed.  Mura- 
tells  us  that  Leo  HI.  (fSlS)  made  commu- 
cessels(cammunicale8)  in  the  several  regions 
)me,  which  were  to  be  carried  in  proceuiun 
colvtea  on  stationary  days;  these  were 
tyfour  in  unmber.  [C] 

mraCNICATIVB  LIFE.      [Monabti- 


COMMUNION,  HOLY 

he  has  taken  the  ablutions.  It  is  so  called,  be- 
cause it  was  originally  appointed  to  be  sang 
during  the  commuuion  of  the  people,  aud  was 
snog  antlphonally  after  each  verse  of  a  psalm, 
which  was  cantinoed  till  the  priest  gave  the 
signal  for  the  Gloria,  when  the  communion  of 
the  people  was  ended  (Onto  Earn.  iii.  IS).     "  De- 

cui  et  Psalmus  subjungendua  est  cum  Uloria 
Pain,  si  necesse  fucrit  "  {Micro!,  de  Keel.  Obaerr. 
cap.  18>  Afterwards  the  ComtRxniD  was  looked 
upon  more  as  an  act  of  thanksgiving,  to  be  said 
ailer  the  commcDlon.  It  varies  with  the  dav. 
That  for  the  MIssa  in  nocte  Nat.  Don.  Is:  "In 
splendoribna  sanctorum  ei  utero  ante  tucifemm 
genni  te." 

(S)  An  anthem  in  the  Moiambic  missal  sang 
by  the  clloir  after  the  communion  has  taken 
place.  There  are  only  two  forms;  onf  used  in 
Lent,  the  other  during  the  rest  of  the  year. 
This  latter  Is  :  "  Refecti  corpore  et  sanguine  te 
Uudamns  Domine.  AlhAlliAll:"     [H.  J.  H.] 

COMMUNION,  HOLT.  The  present  article 
does  not  treat  of  the  whole  of  what  in  England 
Is  generally  called  the  Commanion  Office  or  Ser- 
vice [see  LrTURav],  but  of  that  portion  of  it 
which  immediately  relates  to  the  distribution 
and  reception  of  the  consecrated  elements  in  the 

(Ch  ry  SOS  torn )  ;  /ivrr^piBr  rvrifim  or  aoiw- 
flat  etafx<^  Ktimyla  (Wonysins  Areop.); 
litriKip^it  hrftcaiiATior.  ti'X'^<^f<Ut  juvtrrij- 
flm;  ir/in  or  *<uim>H|  lUTikn^n.  The  verb 
iaurm)VtSr  is  used  absolutely  to  describe  psrtici- 

and  also  with  a  substantive  descriptive  of 
the  sncred  feast,  as  ^uimir^i  rainireir  fhiaiat 
(Philostoi^us).  So  ^fTix"'  «ux"C""'"  (Cone. 
Nic.  I.  c.  13);  and  fiH-aAn^iSdrdr,  absolute]]- 
(Theophylact),  or  with  a  subslRntive,  as  ixp^r- 
TDK  ei^rat  ^tToHafitlt  (PhlloBtorg.),  roE  Aeir- 
voTiKQu  fftifLOTOt  nol  a^ioTot  /icToAa^i^ifnir 
(Theodoret). 

Cemmarao,  aimniunicatio ;  they  who  partak« 
of  the  conseoraled  elements  are  said  ramniimi- 
care.  ahsoluUly  (_».g.  IV.  Cone  Tolel  c  18). 
The  leading  notion  implied  in  the  use  of  these 
words  is  eijiressed  by  Isidore  of  Pelosiom  (_£/>. 
22B)  thns :  "  quia  nobis  conjnnctiouem  cum  Dro 
conciliat,  noaqoe  regnl  ipslus  voDsortes  ac  parti- 
clpes  reddit;"  by  Pnpias  (in  Ducinge,  s.  v 
Commvnio).  Ihtu :  "  Commnnio  diritur  spiritualis 
esca,  quia  in  commune  ad  vivilicandas  animas  a 
conctia  percipltur  dignis."  Other  terms  are 
pf'-ceptio  Corpait  et  Sanguinis,  particifvtio. 
Ths  word  acripere  is  used  to  designate  the  act 


of    t 


'   the 


r   the 
lere,  the  1 


of  eat 


drinking  the  particl 

The  word  txanmniticare  is  alra  used  actively, 
denote  the  act  of  presenting  the  consecrat 
Bread  ;  the  deacons  following  with  the  cap  a 
said  coafiittuire  Sang<nt*e  J^omiiiico,  or  amfrma 
simply:  "Episcopi  communicant  popolnm;  pi 


] 


s.  20>     The  word   is  used 


,i"    "subdiai 

populum"  iOrrio  Scm,  1. 
d  00  doubt  to  signify 
ing  of  the  act  of  com- 
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In  the  later  Apoat  Coiutitutitms  (viiL  14,  f  3\ 
after  the  Sancta  Sanctis^  the  directions  proceed : 
**  And  after  this  let  the  bishop  partake,  then  the 
presbyters  and  the  deacons,  and  sabdeacons,  and 
t.he  readers,  and  the  chanters,  and  the  ascetics ; 
and  of  the  women's  side,  the  deaconesses  and  the 
virgins  and  the  widows ;  then  the  children,  then 
all  the  people,  with  reverence  and  godly  fear, 
without  disturbance.  And  let  the  bishop  minis' 
ter  the  oblation  (irpoa^pkv,  i.e.  the  Bread) 
saying,  '  The  Body  of  Christ,'  and  let  him  that 
receiveth  say  Amen ;  and  let  the  deacon  hold  the 
cap,  and  say  as  he  administers,  *The  Blood  of 
Christ,  the  Cup  of  Life/  and  let  him  that 
drinketh  say  Amen,  And  let  the  33rd  Psalm 
[34th  E.y.]  be  said  while  the  rest  are  partaking 
{h  T^  fifra\afi0dyfiy)i  and  when  all  the  men 
and  women  have  partaJcen,  let  the  deacons  take 
what  remaias  over  and  bear  it  into  the  sacristy 
(t^  irooTo^^pia)."  Then  followed  thanksgiving, 
prAyer,  benediction,  and  dismissal. 

In  the  Liturgy  of  St.  James,  the  Sancta  Sanctis 
is  followed  by  Fraction  and  Commixtion ;  then  the 
priest,  after  saying  the  prayer  before  reception, 
administers  to  the  clergy;  the  antiphon  **0 
taste  and  see  "  is  sung ;  when  the  deacons  take 
up  the  patens  and  the  cups  to  administer  to  the 
people,  the  priest  utters  an  ascription  of  glory 
to  God :  special  forms  of  *^  Gloria  "  are  also  given 
to  accompany  the  placing  of  the  sacred  vessels 
on  the  side-table  or  credence  (iroparfnlirf^ov), 
for  taking  them  up  again,  and  for  placing  them 
on  the  Holy  Table  ;  but  no  formula  of  adminis- 
tration is  given  either  in  the  Greek  or  Syriac 
-form  of  the  liturgy. 

In  the  Liturgy  of  St.  Mark,  after  the  Sancta 
Sanctis  and  Fraction,  the  priest  communicates, 
saying  the  prayer  "  According  to  Thy  mercy," 
or  "  Like  as  the  hart  desireth  the  water-brooks." 
And  when  he  administers  the  Bread  to  the 
clergy,  he  says,  '*  The  Holy  Body  ;  "  on  adminis- 
tering the  cup,  ''The  precious  Blood  of  our  Lord 
and  God  and  Saviour."  Then  follow  thanks- 
giving, prayer,  and  dismissal.  The  form  for  the 
communion  of  the  people  was  in  all  probability 
the  same  as  that  for  the  clergy. 

In  that  of  St.  Basil,  after  the  Sancta  Sanctis 
stands  the  rubric,  *'  Then  the  communion  (ji§ra- 
kii^tus)  being  completed,  and  the  Holy  Mys- 
teries lifted  from  the  Holy  Table,  the  priest 
prays ;  "  then  follow  thanksgiving,  prayer,  and 
dismissal. 

In  the  much  more  fully  developed  Byzantine 
Liturgy  (St.  Chrysostom's),  the  priest  elevating 
the  Bread  says  the  Sancta  Sanctis,  to  which  the 
usual  response  is  given,  and  the  choir  chants 
the  communion-antiphon  of  the  day  or  the  saint. 
Then  follow  Fraction  and  Commixtion,  and  the 
peculiar  rite  of  pouring  a  few  drops  of  boiling 
water  into  the  chalice ;  then  ''  the  Priest,  taking 
the  Holy  Bread,  gives  it  to  the  deacon ;  and  the 
deacon,  saluting  the  hand  that  imparts  it  to 
him,  takes  the  Holy  Bread,  saying,  '  Impart 
(/icrdSos)  to  me,  sir,  the  precious  and  holy 
Body  of  our  Lord  and  God  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ.'  And  the  Priest  says,  'To  N.,  sacred 
deacon  (ltp<i^iaK6vxf\  is  imparted  the  precious 
and  holy  and  uudefiled  Body  of  our  Loi*d  and 
God  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  for  forgiveness  of 
sins  and  life  eternal.'  And  he  ptisses  behind 
the  Holy  Table,  bowing  his  head,  and  prays  as 
the  priest  does.     In  like   manner  the    priest, 
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taking  one  particle  of  the  Holy  Bread,  nj% 
*The  precious  and  all-holy  Body  of  oar  Lord 
and  God  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  is  imparted  to 
me,  N.,  priest,  for  forgiveness  of  sins  and  life 
eternal.'  Then,  bowing  his  head  low,  h«  prays." 
Then  follow  directions  for  replacing  the  vessels 
on  the  Holy  Table.  Then  the  door  of  the  sanc- 
tuary (/Biffia),  withia  which  the  actions  pre- 
viously described  have  taken  place,  is  opefied, 
and  the  deacon  standing  in  the  doorway  elevates 
the  cup.  This  rubric  follows:  "Be  it  known 
that  if  there  are  any  who  desire  to  partake,  the 
priest  takes  the  Holy  Cup^  from  the  hands  of 
the  deacon  and  imparts  to  them,  saying :  *  The 
servant  of  God  N.  partakes  of  the  precioos  and 
holy  Body  and  Blood  of  our  Lord  and  Sevioor 
Jesus  Christ  for  forgiveness  of  his  sins  and  life 
eternal.' "  Then,  after  a  blessing,  the  priest  and 
deacon  return  to  the  Holy  Table,  and  rubrics 
follow  prescribing  the  various  observances  with 
which  the  sacred  vessels  are  carried  to  the 
sacristy. 

Of  the  Western  rites,  we  will  speak  first  of 
the  Roman. 

After  the  L&era  nos  of  the  Canon  follow  the 
Kiss  of  Peace  and  the  breaking  or  Fragtiott 
of  the  Host,  during  which  the  AQNus  Dei  was 
said. 

Then,  in  the  ancient  form  of  Papal  Mass,  a 
deacon  (or,  according  to  the  Ordines  V,  and  IT.^ 
an  acolyth)  bore  the  paten  to  the  Pope's  seat, 
west  of  the  altar ;  the  Pontiff*  awaited  his 
coming,  standing  up  with  folded  hands ;  he  bit 
a  portion  from  the  oblate  on  the  paten,  and 
placed  the  oblate  in  the  chalice  held  by  the 
archdeacon ;  fi'om  this  chalice  he  partook  of 
the  Wine  by  means  of  a  gold  or  silver  pipe 
[Fistula]. 

When  the  Pontiff  bar  communicated,  the  arch- 
deacon draws  near  the  horn  of  the  altar  {Ordo 
Rcfm,  /.  c  20 ;  IF.  c.  14),  and  pours  a  little  of 
the  wine  from  the  chalice  which  had  been  used 
in  consecration  into  the  cup  (scyphum)  held  by 
an  acolyth ;  then  the  bishops  approach  to  re- 
ceive the  communion  from  the  hands  of  the 
Pontiff;  then  the  presbyters  in  like  manner 
(0.  R.  I,  u.  s.);  according  to  the  Ordo  B.  II. 
the  presbyters  drew  near  not  to  the  Papal  seat 
but  to  the  altar  to  communicate.  The  Ordo  V, 
describes  the  manner  of  communicating  with 
more  detail :  "  let  the  presbyters  also  drawing 
near  communicate,  to  whom  the  bishop  gives  the 
Holy  Body  into  their  hands,  and  let  them  go  to 
the  left-hand  horn  ^  of  the  altar  and  kiss  it,  and 
communicate.  In  like  manner  after  them  let 
the  deacons  communicate."  The  Ordo  T-'Tl 
makes  the  distinction  that  subdeacons  are  to 
receive  the  Body  into  their  mouths,  while  the 
higher  orders  receive  it  into  their  hands.       # 

After  the  Pontiff  had  ministered  the  Bread, 
the  archdeacon  ministered  the  Wine  to  the 
clergy ;  after  which  he  poured  the  remainder  of 

l>  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  tbe  cap  oontains  a 
portion  of  the  consecrated  bread  as  well  as  tbe  wine ;  and 
that  in  nearly  all  tbe  Ea&teni  churches  tbe  sacred  elementa 
have  from  ancient  times  been  administered  to  the  laity 
with  a  ipoon  (Kafii^). 

«  t.  e.  the  north  stde.  •*  Right "  and  *'  left "  in  liturgical 
language  at  present  refer  to  the  right  and  left  hand  of  the 
cmciflx  over  tbe  altar :  but  ancientlj  they  referred  to  the 
right  and  left  of  a  person  standing  with  his  laoe  towania 
the  altar.    [Hobm.j 
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fccntioa  w  oomplctAl,  if  thcj  would  D«t  be 
cut  oat  of  Iht  diarch.  Tbc  di!cr«  ii  of  ctmnc 
■poriaDi ;  bnt  it  a  iDtcrstinif  u  indiatiDg  whit 
«u  the  Uw  of  the  Bomu  Church  it  the  tiou 
b(  tbt  Iiidonu  fitrgeria  (■boot  S30).  and  >1» 
probublf  that  the  pnctice  of  ■wa-eommiinkatiDg 
■ttcDilua  had  then  bcfOB ;  for  the  decree  wonld 
out  hiTC  been  pot  forth  withont  •  paqwac 
One  clue  of  peiKru  ODlf  lenu  to  b>Te  been 
permitted  in  ancient  timH  to  be  pment  at  Hoi; 
Commnnion  without  ««nmniiic»liiig— the  am- 
tiiteata  (euwhrrtHrPi)  or  fourth  clw  of  ptni- 
teoti,  who  w»re  pennitled  to  be  pretent  at  the 
whole  Aerricc,  hut  not  to  make  oblation  or  to 
commanlcatc.  See  Cone.  Niait.  c  11;  Aacyra, 
C  6;  Bull,  Ep.  Canon,  c  56. 

On  the  qnotion  of  prirate  and  ulitai;  tDaue*, 

CommnBiai  laider  both  UmU. — That  in  the 
■otemn  public  admiiiiitratioD  cf  the  Lurd'a 
Sapper  the  liitj'  receired  under  both  kind*  from 
the  fbuDdatioD  of  the  Church  of  Chri*t  to  the 
12tb  century  ii  admitted  on  all  handa.  (S««  Ha- 
billoD,  Acta  S8.  Bened.  Saec  111.  praet  c  75.) 
The  daoger  of  ipilling  the  con>ecmt«d  wine  led 
to  the  adoptioD  of  a  tube,  or  FiffTULl,  through 
which  it  might  be  drawn. 

When  thig  practice  too  waa  found  to  hai 
fieculiu  diaadTantagea,  the  custom  iprang  i 
•ome  chardiea,  and  coatinao  in  the  East  t< 
dnj,  of  adminiitering  to  the  people  the  Eocha' 
rintic  Bread  dipped  in  the  coiuecrated  wine,  ii 
which   cue  the   particle  wu   adminiilered  b; 
meani  of  a  tFOOti,  made  for  that  purpose.     Thi 
practice  aeemi  to  be  Hllnded  to  in  the  firat  cano: 
of  the  3rd  Coaiidl  of  Engt  (A.D.  6T5),  whic 
condemna  those  who  were  accHBtoined  "intinr 


■  pomgeri 


of  thi 


and   that  the  adoiiiii 
inHDented    particle    wu   oror  and   above    co 
mnaion   proper,   for   the   later   portion   of  ' 
canon    distinctly   impliei    that    thii   "intin 
cuchariitia"  wu  anbitituted  for  the  CFnngeli 
practice  of  adminijiteriug  aeparatel^  the  bread 
and  the  cup.      Kow  thii   practice,    which 
coDdemned   in    the   Weit    u    achiimaticsl 
Bgainit  apoatolic  tradition,  came  to  t«  ao  widely 
ipread  in  the  Eut  it  difficult  to  uy.    Tbnt  ' 
Uie  tinw  of  Chryiotam  the  deacon  itill  miDi 
tered  the  cup  to  the  people  may  be  ihown  by 
Tarioaa  paaugea  in  hi)  worki,  whi 
the    adminiatratlon   of   "euchai' 
t  then  begun  in  the  Byi 


OTU  ths 


Nor  ia 
Tbia  n 


«aj  t 


tlnt'ne"c^°u 

wai  intcodu 

red 

wu  widely 

per 
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mmnicatH  (tanding,  a  relic  no  dosbt  of  tbc 

ient  practice.     On  other  occwou,  the  cele- 

nt   alone   coomimucatea  standing,   the   re^lt 

!ther   dcr^  or  laity,  kneeling.     Dr.  IfcaJc 

(JSiXeni  Ck.  intiod.  )>.  521)  mentioaa  a  etjiul 

at  Bheima,  probably  of  the  13th  caitBry,  nhidi 

reprsenta  a  itandiog  oonunnnion. 

Dtiherg  of  Ue  fnod  into  Om  Haa±—Tbm 
abundant  proof^  bcsidea  that  already  adduced, 
tiiat  the  Encharistic  bread  waa  in  ancient  tiioea 
red  into  thehandiofcommnoicaata.  Thna, 
OK  (in  Theodoret,  Hal.  EccL  T.  IT)  aaka 
Theodoaiua,  after  the  maiucre  of  Theoalonica, 
he  conld  renture  to  receire  the  LonJ*l 
Body  with  handiftill  dripping  &om  theslaaght^r 
of  the  innocent ;  and  Augnitine  (e.  Litt.  Pet^iaiit, 
1  23)  ipeaki  of  a  biihop  in  whote  hands  hb 
airreipondent  used  to  place  the  Eucharist,  and 

ind  Baal   (Ep.   289)  uy>  that  in  the  chorcli 

the  priest  deliven  a  portion  of  the  Eacharist 

into  the  hand,  and  the  communicant  carriei  it 

to  fail  month  with  bis  own  hand.     ChrjHwtnro 

(Horn.  20,  ad  Pop.  Aniixh.  c  T)  apeaks  of  the 

need  ofhaTing  clenn  hands,  considering  what  they 

ly  bear.     Tbe  norratiFe  in  Soiomen  ill.  E. 

i,  5)  of  a  tranaaction  of  ChryHntoro's  detcribe* 

woman   after   receiving   the   bread   into  her 

hand  bowing  her   head  ai  if  to   pray  (hi   ev- 

(aiiirji  iwitii^i'),  and  passing  on   the   particle 

The  101st  canon  of  the  Trnllan  Conncil  (go. 

of  proTiding  receptaclea  of  gold  or  other  precious 
material  for  the  reception  of  the  Eucharist. 
After  insisting  on  the  truth,  that  nun  is  mere 
precious  thgn  fine  gold,  the  canon  proceeds  :  "  if 
any  man  desires  to  partake  of  the  immacnUt* 
Body  ...  let  him  draw  near,  disposing  hil 
hands  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  and  ao  receire  the 
commnnion  of  the  divine  grace;"  and  priests 
who  gave  the  Eucharist  into  such  receptacl«« 
(>o;Ctia)  were  to  be  eicommnnicated.  John  of 
Damascus  also  (cb  Fid.  Orlhod.  iv.  14)  desire* 
Christians  to  dispose  their  hands  in  the  form  of 
a  cross  to  receive  the  body  of  the  Crucified.  His 
contemporary  Bede  (^Hitt.  EccL  iv.  24)  describea 
Caedmon  on  bis  deathbed  (about  6S0)  u  ir- 
eeiving  the  Eaehartit  into  hit  hand.  As  he 
roentiona  this  without  comment,  it  waa  no  doubt 
the  |)ractice  of  hii  own  time  also. 

Before  the  end  of  the  6th  century  vomeo 
were  forbidden  to  receive  the  Eucharist  on  the 
naked  hand,  and  were  compelled  to  receive  it  on 
a  napkin  called  ItoMiNic*l.E.  See  Cone.  Anlis- 
tiod.  [AuiKRBEl  cononi  36  and  42.     Caesarii 


they  deteimlne  anything  on  the  point,  descri 

this  was  the  ntual  posture  of  ]>rayer  nnd  pre: 
ou  ever;  Lord'sDaf  and  daring  the  Easter  solci 
nitiet,  the  faithflil  would  nntumllj'  communic? 
(landing  on  tach  days.  Nor  are  Icstimon 
anting  tl    '     ■  .  ,    .,        . 


than  the  Western  Church  (. 


e  Eastei- 
h  (Bona,  De  Edi.  Li\ 
ii.  c.   17,  g  8;  Valeslus  on  Euseb.  H.  E.  vii.  9' 
Id  b  Pontifical  Mass  at  Rome,  the  deacon  stij 


of  A 


inled    i 


St.  Aagu» 


!52,  de  Tempore),  cihorts  the 
women  to  have  their  beatts  as  clean  as  the 
napkin  which  they  brought  to  receive  the  Body 
of  Christ.     The  Greek  Falhcra  '   -       - 


e  Trullan   Cou 


welltc 


10  other 


vould 


4  the  c 


idenlly  apply  aa 

iving  the  Eucharist 

'ly  determined. 


How  Ion 
into  the  ha'nds  of  la^  persoi 
Roman  Church  cannot  be  p 
Oregory  the  Great  (Dvdogtu,  iii. 
indeed  that  Pope  Agaiietas  (535-536)  placed  the 
Eucharist  in  the  mouth  of  a  certain  dumb  and 
lameperaon;  but  from  a  case  sotMculiaruolhing 
can  be  concluded,  except  that  the  express  men- 
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evening  communion.  But  the  necessity  of  com- 
municating fasting  does  not  appear  to  be  dis- 
tinctly recognised  Wfore  the  4th  century.  Then 
we  find  Basil  {ffom.  ii.  De  JejuniOf  p.  13)  laying 
it  down  that  no  one  would  venture  to  celebrate 
the  mysteries  otherwise  than  fasting;  and 
Chrysostom  (in  I  Cor.  Horn.  27,  p.  231)  insisting 
on  fasting  as  a  necessary  preliminary  to  worthy 
communion ;  and  again  {Ad  pop,  Antioch.  Serm, 
9,  p.  103)  exhorting  even  those  who  were  not 
fasting  to  come  to  church,  not  indeed  to  commu- 
nicate but  to  hear  the  sermon ;  and  again  (Ep. 
125,  p.  683)  complaining  that  his  calumniators 
accused  him  of  having  admitted  to  communion 
persons  who  were  not  fasting,  a  charge  which  he 
denies  with  the  strongest  asseverations.  We 
have  already  seen  that  Ambrose  recommended 
the  faithful  to  fast  even  until  evening,  when  the 
communion  was  late.  A  remarkable  passage  of 
Augustine  (^p.  118,  c.  0;  p.  191,  ed.  Cologne, 
1616)  is  conclusive  as  to  the  practice  of  his  own 
time.  "It  is  beyond  dispute,"  he  says,  "that 
when  the  disciples  first  received  the  Body  and 
Blood  of  the  Lord,  they  did  not  receive  fasting. 
Are  we  therefore  to  blame  the  whole  Church 
becjinse  every  one  does  receive  foisting?  IJo ; 
for  it  pleased  the  Holy  Spirit  that,  in  honour  of 
so  mighty  a  sacrament,  the  Body  of  the  Lord 
should  pass  the  Christian's  lips  before  other 
food ;  for  it  is  ou  that  account  that  that  custom 
is  observed  throughout  the  whole  world  .  .  . 
The  Lord  did  not  prescribe  in  what  order  it 
should  be  received,  that  He  might  reserve  this 
privilege  for  the  Apostles,  through  whom  He 
was  to  regulate  the  churches;  for  if  He  had 
recommended  that  it  should  always  be  received 
af^er  other  food,  I  suppose  that  no  one  would 
have  deviated  from  that  practice."  With  re- 
spect to  his  correspondent's  question,  as  to  the 
custom  to  be  followed  on  the  Thursday  in  Holy 
Week  with  regard  to  morning  or  evening  com- 
munion, or  both,  he  admits  that  the  practice  of 
the  Church  did  not  condemn  communion  on  that 
day  after  the  evening  meal. 

This  rule,  however,  was  not  quite  invariable. 
In  Augustine's  lifetime -as  api>eairs  from  the 
epistle  just  quoted — the  custom  prevailed  that 
on  the  Thursday  in  Holy  Week,  the  annivei*sary 
of  the  institution,  the  faithful  received  Holy 
Communion  in  the  evening  and  after  eating.  So 
the  Codas  Canonum  HJccL  Afric»  (ctmon  41  ;  = 
111.  Cone.  Carth.c.  29)  provides,  "  ut  sacramenta 
altaris  nonnisi  a  jejunis  komioibus  celebrentur, 
excepto  uno  die  anniversario  quo  Coena  Domini 
celebretur."  A  canon  of  Laodicea  (c.  50)  which 
is  sometimes  quoted  as  directed  against  this 
custom,  simply  refers  to  the  habit  into  which 
some  had  fallen  of  breakmg  their  I^nt-fast  on 
the  Thui*sday  in  the  last  week,  not  specially  to 
non-fasting  communion ;  but  the  Council  in 
Ti'ullo  (cjin.  29),  in  the  year  680,  did  expressly 
forbid  the  celebration  of  the  mysteries  even  on 
this  Thursday  by  any  but  fasting  men. 

Socrates  {Hist.  Eccl.  v.  22,  p.  295)  expressly 
states  that  the  inhabitants  of  that  part  of  Kgypt 
which  bordem  on  Alexandria  and  of  the  Thcbaid 
had  a  celebration  of  the  Eucharist  on  Saturday, 
as  others  had  ;  but  that,  contrary  to  the  general 
custom,  they  communicated  after  taking  their 
evening  meal  without  stint. 

Regulations  intended  to  check  the  practice  of 
con-fastiDg  communion  were  made  in  Gaul  in  the 


6th  century.  The  council  of  Auxerre  (can.  19 ; 
Bruns's  Can.  ii.  239)  enjoined  that  no  presbyter, 
deacon,  or  subdeacon  should  venture  to  take 
part  in  the  office  of  the  mass,  or  to  stand  in  the 
church  while  mass  was  said,  after  taking  food  or 
wine.  The  reason  for  the  latter  clause  wa^  no 
doubt  that  clerics  who  were  present  at  mass  always 
in  those  days  communicated.  The  2nd  Council 
of  Matcon  in  the  year  585  {Cone.  Matisconenx  ii. 
can.  9 ;  in  Bruns's  Canones,  ii.  251)  expressly 
forbade  any  presbyter  full  of  food  or  under  the 
influence  of  wine  (crapulatus  vino)  to  handle  the 
sacrifice  or  celebrate  mass;  referring  to  the 
African  canon  already  quoted.  In  Spain  decrees 
on  this  subject  were  made  by  the  1st  Council 
of  Braga  (can.  16),  and  the  second  (can.  10)  in 
the  years  ^63  and  572  respectively  (Bruns.  ii. 
32  and  42).  The  fii-st  of  these  anathematizes 
those  who,  instead  of  celebrating  mass  fasting  in 
the  church  at  three  in  the  afternoon  of  Maundv 
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Thursday,  celebrated  on  that  day  masses  for  the 
dead  at  nine  in  the  morning  without  fasting, 
after  the  Priscillianist  fashion.  The  second,  by 
occasion  of  those  who  consecrated  masses  for  the 
dead  after  having  taken  wine,  condemns  those 
who  ventured  to  consecrate  after  having  taken 
any  food  whatever,  Walafrid  Strabo  {de  Off. 
DiviniSf  c.  19),  referring  to  the  first  of  these, 
rightly  infers  that  if  non-fasting  communion  was 
not  permitted  on  a  day  when  the  practice  of  the 
law  and  a  certain  degree  of  precedent  might  be 
pleaded,  it  was  not  pei*mitted  on  other  days. 
The  abuse  censured  by  the  second  council  pro- 
bably arose  from  the  lute  hour  at  which  masses 
for  the  dead  were  held  and  the  presence  of  the 
priest  at  the  funeral-feast.  The  Codex  Ecd. 
Afric.  (can.  41  =  IIf.  Carth.  c.  29)  had  already 
provided  that  services  for  the  dead  held  in  the 
aflernoon  should  consist  of  prayers  only,  without 
sacrifice,  if  the  clerics  who  performed  the  service 
were  found  to  have  taken  food.  Gratian  (under 
rresbytcry  dist.  91,  quoted  by  Bona,  JR.  L.  i.  c, 
21,  §  2)  refers  to  a  council  of  Nantes  or  Agde, 
which  enjoined  priests  to  remain  fasting  until 
the  hour  fixed,  in  order  that  they  might  be  able 
to  take  piirt  in  the  funeral-mass. 

In  two  cases  only  non-tasting  communion  is 
expressly  permitted.  The  first  is,  when  the  neces- 
sity suddenly  arises  of  administering  the  Viati> 
cum  to  one  in  the  article  of  death ;  in  which 
case  it  is  sanctioned,  says  Cardinal  Bona  {R.  L.  i. 
21,  2),  by  the  practice  of  the  whole  Church.  The 
second  is,  when  the  celebrating  priest,  from 
sudden  sickness,  is  unable  to  finish  the  office ;  in 
which  case,  if  the  elements  have  been  consecrated, 
another  priest,  even  though  he  be  not  fasting, 
may  complete  it.  See  the  second  canon  of  the 
7th  Council  of  Toledo  (Bruns's  Can.  i.  262) 
of  the  year  646,  which  at  the  same  time  enjoins 
most  earnestly  that  neither  shall  a  priest  resign 
the  unfinished  service  nor  a  non-fasting  priest 
take  it  up  without  the  most  absolute  necessity. 
And  to  prevent  such  cases,  the  11th  Council 
of  Toledo  (A.D.  675)  ordered  (can.  2,  p.  315) 
that  wherever  it  was  possible  the  priest  saying 
mass  should  be  attended  by  another,  fasting,  who 
might  take  up  the  service  in  case  of  need. 

Time  of  Communion. 

1.  Days. — The  well-known  passage  in  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles  (ii.  46)  is  commonly  held  to 
prove  that  the  "breaking  of  bread"  for  Holy 
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Communion  took  place  daily  In  the  primitlre 
Church.  In  the  only  case  in  which  a  particular 
day  is  mentioned  in  the  Acts  on  which  bread  was 
broken  solemnly  (xx.  7),  the  day  is  the  Lord's 
Day,  the  first  day  of  the  week ;  and  it  seems 
probable  that  St.  Paul,  when  he  prescribed  the 
laying  by  for  the  poor  on  the  first  day  of  the  week, 
designed  to  associate  almsgiving  with  the  Eucha- 
rist. The  Bithynian  Christians  (Pliny,  Ep,  x. 
97)  met  on  a  nxed  day  for  worship  and  com- 
munion; the  expression  "stato  die,  which  de- 
termines nothing  as  to  the  particular  day  of  the 
week,  shows  plainly  that  communion  was  not 
daily  (see  Mosheim,  Institutiones  Majores,  p. 
378  f.).  Justin  Martyr  {Apol.  I.  c.  67)  dis- 
tinctly mentions  Sunday  (^  Xtyofjiipfi  ^\iov 
^/i4pa)  as  the  day  of  Christian  Communion ;  the 
day  on  which  Goi  made  the  light  and  on  which 
Christ  rose  from  the  dead.  There  is,  in  fact,  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  from  the  first  ** Lord's  Day" 
to  the  present  time  Christians  have  met  on  the 
first  day  of  the  week  to  *^  break  bread  "  as  the 
Lord  commanded. 

The  days  which  next  appear  as  dedicated  to 
Holv  Communion  are  the  fourth  and  sixth  days 
of  the  week,  the  Dies  Stationum  [Statio].  These 
days  appear  as  days  of  special  observance  and 
administration  of  Holy  Communion  in  the  time 
of  TertuUian  (De  Oratione^  c.  14).  Basil  {Ep, 
289)  adds  to  these  days  the  Sabbath,  or  seventh 
day  of  the  week,  which  has  always  been  a  day  of 
special  observance  in  the  Eastern  Church.  '*  We 
4:ommunicate,*'  he  says,  '*  four  times  in  the  week, 
on  the  Lord's  Day,  the  fourth  day,  the  Prepara- 
tion Day  [ix.  Friday],  and  the  Sabbath."  But 
this  was  not  a  universal  custom ;  for  Epiphanius 
{Expositio  Fideiy  c.  22,  p.  1104)  speaks  as  if  the 
celebrations  (jrvyd^us)  of  the  Wednesday,  Friday, 
and  Sunday  were  aione  usual  in  his  time  and 
within  his  knowledge,  which  included  a  large 
part  of  the  East  during  the  latter  portion  of  the 
4th  century.  The  Synod  of  Laodicea,  about 
A.D.  320  [al.  372],  enjoins  that  bread  should  not 
be  offered  in  Lent,  except  on  the  Sabbath  and  on 
the  Lord's  Day ;  the  Sabbath*  being  in  the  East  a 
fe*<tival  approaching  in  joyful ness  to  the  Lord's 
Day.  In  the  West,  where  the  Sabbath  was 
generally  a  day  of  humiliation,  there  is  no  trace 
of  its  being  preferred  for  the  celebration  of  Holy 
Communion. 

When  Christianity  became  the  recognised  reli- 
gion of  the  empire,  daily  celebration  of  the 
Eucharist  soon  became  usual.  For  the  Church 
of  Cionstantinople  this  is  proved  by  the  testimony 
of  Chrysostom,  who  (in  Ephes.  Hom.  iii.  p.  23) 
complains  of  the  rarity  of  communicants  at  the 
daily  offering.  St.  Augustine  testifies  (Ep. 
98,  c.  9)  that  in  Africa,  in  his  time,  Christ  was 
sacrificed  (immolari)  every  day  for  the  people; 
yet  he  also  proves  (Ep.  118  ad  Januarium) 
that  this  was  by  no  means  a  universal  custom, 
saying,  'Mn  some  places  no  day  passes  without 
an  offering;  in  others  offering  is  made  on  the 
Sabbath  only  and  the  Lord's  Day ;  in  others  on 
the  Lord's  Day  only."  That  the  daily  sacrifice 
was  observed  in  the  Spanish  Church  at  the  end 
of  the  4th  century  we  have  the  testimony  of  the 
1st  Council  of  Toledo  (circ.  398),  which  enjoins 
^canon  5)  all  clerics  to  be  present  in  church  at 
the  time  of  the  daily  sacrifice.  With  regard  to 
the  Tloman  Church,  Jerome,  writing  to  Lucinius 
{^Ep,  71)  refers  to  a  question  which  his  correspon- 
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dent  had  asked,  whether  the  Eucharist  were  to 
be  received  daily,  ''according  to  the  custom 
which  the  Churches  of  Rome  and  Spain  are  said 
to  observe.''  Although  the  expression  used 
is  not  absolutely  decisive,  Jerome  seems  to 
write  as  if  the  custom  of  Rome  was  in  fact 
the  same  as  that  of  Spain,  where,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  daily  sacrifice  was  customary  at  the 
time  when  he  wrote.  Yet  Socrates  (Hist,  EccL 
V.  22,  p.  295)  assures  us  that,  at  Alexandria  and 
Rome,  ancjent  tradition  still  forbade  to  celebrate 
the  joyful  feast  of  the  Eucharist  on  the  Sabbath, 
as  was  the  universal  custom  elsewhere.  Atha- 
nasius,  it  is  true,  if  the  treatise  in  question 
be  his  (On  the  Parable  of  the  Sourer,  Oj>p,  iv. 
45),  says  that  Christians  met  together  on  the 
Sabbath  to  adore  Jesus,  the  Lord  of  the  Sabbath ; 
but  this  proves  nothing  as  to  the  celebration  of 
the  Eucharist,  and  consequently  does  not  invali- 
date Socrates'  testimony.  Socrates  also  (/.  c.) 
mentions  as  a  peculiar  custom,  that  at  Alex- 
andria, on  Wednesday  and  Friday,  the  Scriptures 
are  read  and  the  teachers  interpret  them,  and 
all  is  done  that  pertains  to  a  meoting  of  the 
congregation,  short  of  the  celebration  of  the  mys- 
teries (irdrra  rh  cvyd^tus  yiyvttai  8/x«  "^V^  f^^ 
HvffTripiotv  tcAct^t).  The  words  of  Innocent  I. 
(ad  Decentiunt,  c.  4),  that  on  the  Friday  and  the 
Sabbath  in  the  Holy  Week  no  sacraments  were 
to  be  celebrated,  because  those  two  days  of  the 
first  Holy  Week  were  spent  by  the  Apostles  in 
grief  and  terror,  probably  imply  that  in  ordinary 
weeks  the  sacraments  were  celebrated  on  the 
Sabbath  as  on  other  days ;  and  in  the  so-called 
Comes  ffieront/mi  Epistles  and  Gospels  are  given 
for  Sabbaths  as  well  ns  other  days  (see  Quesnel, 
De  Jejunio  Sabbathi  JRomae  ceiebrato).  On  the 
want  of  proper  ofHces  in  the  ancient  Sacramen- 
taries  for  the  Sundays  following  the  Ember-days, 
for  the  Thursdays  in  Lent,  and  for  the  Satui-day 
before  Palm  Sundav,  see  Krazer,  de  LiturgHs^ 
pp.  646  ff.    Cf.  Static, 

2.  Hoars. — ^There  can  be  little  doubt  that  in  the 
apostolic  age  Holy  Communion  was  at  the  time  of 
the  evening  meal  (huirvov,  coena),  as  even  Baronius 
admits  (ad  ann.  34,  c.  61).  Indeed,  it  is  almost 
certain  from  the  nature  of  the  case  that  in  days 
when  Christianity  w^as  an  illicit  religion,  the 
peculiar  rite  of  Christian  communion  must  have 
been  celebrated  in  such  a  way  as  to  attract  the 
least  possible  attention.  St.  Paul's  *'  breaking  of 
bread  "  in  the  Troad  (Acts  xx.  7,  8)  was  afler 
nightfall,  and  the  service  was  not  over  at  mid- 
night. Pliny  (Ep.  x.  97)  says  that  the  Chris- 
tians were  accustomed  to  meet  before  dawn. 
The  heathen  calumnies  mentioned  by  Justin 
Martyr  (Dial.  c.  Tryphone,  c.  10)  show  that  the 
meeting  of  Christians  took  place  af^cr  nightfall ; 
and  the  same  custom  earned  them  the  epithets 
of  "latebrosa  et  lucifuga  natio,"  which  Minu- 
cius  Felix  (Ottarius,  c.  8)  tells  ns  were  bestowed 
upon  them.  Origen  too  (c.  Celsmn,  i .  3,  p.  5, 
Spencer)  tells  his  opponent  that  it  was  to  avoid 
the  death  with  which  they  were  threatened  that 
Christians  commonly  held  their  meetings  in 
secrecy  and  darkness.  And  still  in  the  3rd 
century  we  find  TertuUian,  Cyprian,  and  others 
speaking  of  "  coetus  antelucani,"  *'  convocationes 
nocturnae,"  of  '*  sacrificium  matutinum  et  ves- 
pertinum."  See,  for  instance,  Tertwliian  ad  Uxo- 
remj  ii.  4 ;  de  Corona  Mil.  c.  3,  in  the  latter  of 
which  passages  it  seems  to  be  implied,  that  Chris- 
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tiaDfl  coramuDicsted  at  the  eTeoing  meal,  as  well 
as  in  assemblies  before  davm.  Cyprian  (ad  Caecir 
Hum,  Ep4  63,  cc  15,  16)  refers  to  some  who 
in  the  morning  sacrifice  used  water  only  in  the 
chalice,  lest  the  odour  of  wine  shonld  betray 
them  to  their  heathen  neighbours;  and  warns 
such  not  to  aalre  their  conscience  with  the  reflec- 
tion that  they  complied  with  Christ's  command 
in  offering  the  mixed  chalice  when  they  came 
together  for  the  erening  meal  (ad  coenandum) 
at  which  the  rite  had  been  originally  instituted. 
This  no  doubt  implies  some  kind  of  communion 
both  morning  and  evening ;  but  that  in  the  even- 
ing seems  to  have  been  rather  a  domestic  than  a 
public  rite ;  for  Cyprian  expressly  says  that  at 
this  the  whole  congregation  (plebs)  could  not  be 
ciiUed  together,  so  as  to  make  the  rite — ^what  it 
ought  to  be — a  visible  token  to  all  of  their 
brotherhood  in  Christ.  And  he  goes  on  to  say, 
that  though  it  was  no  doubt  fitting  that  Christ 
should  offer  at  eventide,  as  foreshadowing  the 
e?ening  of  the  world  and  being  the  antitype  of 
the  evening  pnssover-sacrifice  (Exod.  xii.  6) ;  yet 
that  Christians  celebrated  in  the  morning  the 
resurrection  of  the  Lord.  In  short,  he  clearly 
regards  the  morning  as  the  proper  time  for 
public  and  solemn  communion. 

When  the  Church  received  its  freedom,  set 
hours  began  to  be  appointed  for  Holy  Communion. 
The  third  hour  of  the  day  (about  nine  o'clock), 
the  hour  when  the  Holy  Spirit  descended  on  the 
apostles,  was  fixed  at  an  early  date  as  the  hour 
of  morning  sacrifice  on  Sundays  and  festivals. 
The  Liber  PoniijiccUia  attributes  to  Pope  Teles- 
phorus  (127-138)  the  decree,  '*  ut  nullas  ante 
horam  tertiam  sacrificium  offerre  praesumeret ; " 
and  this  statement  is  repeated  by  Aroalarius  {de 
Ecd.  Off.  iii.  42)  and  others.  It  is  almost  need- 
less to  say  the  decree  is  one  of  the  well-known 
forgeries.  The  same  regulation  is  attributed  by 
the  sparious  Geata  Daman  (see  Bona,  de  Seb.  Lit. 
i.  21,  §5)  to  Pope  Damasus  (366-384);  but  here 
too  no  weight  can  be  attached  to  the  authority. 
More  satisfactory  testimonies  are  the  following. 
Sidonius  Apollinaris,  who  died  A.D.  489,  says 
{Ep.  V.  17)  that  priests  held  divine  service  at 
the  third  hour ;  and  Gregory  of  Tours  in  the 
6th  century  sueaks  ( Vita  Nicetit)  of  the  third 
as  the  hotir  when  the  people  came  together  to 
mass ;  Gregory  the  Great  (in  Evang.  Hum.  37) 
s))eaks  of  one  who  came  to  offer  the  sacrifice  at 
the  third  hour ;  and  Theodulph  of  Orleans  (ob. 
H-2 1)  ordeits  (Capitnlare,  c.  45)  that  private  masses 
should  not  be  said  on  the  Lord's  Day  with  so 
much  publicity  as  to  attract  the  people  from  the 
high  or  public  mass,  which  was  canonically  cele- 
brated at  the  third  hour.  That  on  ordinary  or 
feruil  days  mass  was  said  at  the  sixth  hour 
(twelve  o'clock)  as  late  as  the  12th  century 
wc  have  the  testimony  of  Honorius  of  Autun 
(Gemma  Animie,  i.  c.  113);  but  this  practice 
seems  to  have  been  matter  of  custom  rather  than 
of  canonical  prescription.  On  fast-days  the 
liturgical  hour  was  the  ninth,  probably  because 
the  ancient  Church  was  unwilling  to  introduce 
the  joyful  eucharistic  feast  into  the  early  hours 
of  a  fast-ilay,  and  because  on  such  a  day  it  vfas 
uot  thouzht  too  onerous  to  continue  fasting  until 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  (Martene,  Je  Kit. 
Anti'f.  I.  p.  108).  Epiphanius(i^jeposiYib^ic/^i,  c. 
22)  testifies  to  the  fact  that  thi-oughout  the 
year  on  We  Inesday  and  Friday  the  liturgy  was 


said  at  the  ninth  hour ;  excepting  in'  the  fifty 
days  between  Easter  and  Pentecost,  and  on  the 
Epiphany  when  it  fell  on  Wednesday  or  Friday ; 
on  these  days,  as  on  the  Lord's  Day,  there  was 
no  fasting,  and  the  liturgy  was  said  at  an  early 
hour  in  the  morning  (&^'  evOcr). 

The  Council  of  Mentz,  quoted  by  Ivo  of  Chartres 
(pt.  4,  c  35),  desires  all  men  on  the  Ember-days 
to  come  to  church  at  the  ninth  hour  to  mass. 
The  same  reasons  which  caused  the  masa  to  be 
deferred  at  other  fasting-seasons  applied  also  to 
Lent;  hence  Ambrose,  preaching  in  Lent,  begs 
the  faithful  to  defer  eating  until  after  the  time 
of  the  heavenly  banquet ;  if  they  had  to  wait 
until  evening,  the  time  was  not  so  very  long ; 
on  most  days  the  oblation  was  at  noon  (on  Psalm 
118  [119],  Serm.  8,  Cfj^.  iv.  636,  ed.  Basle,  1567); 
and  Theodulph  {CapUuiare,  c.  39)  says  that  those 
broke  the  Lenten  fast  who  ventured  to  eat  as 
soon  as  they  heard  the  bell  at  the  ninth  hour, 
an  hour  at  which  he  seems  to  imply  that  the 
"  missarum  solemnia,"  as  well  as  **  vespertina 
officia,"  were  celebrated. 

These  prescriptions  as  to  the  hours  of  mass,  as 
well  as  of  the  ordinary  offices,  have  long  cea.«ed 
to  be  observed :  in  the  Roman  Church  at  least 
mass  may  be  said  at  any  hour  from  dawn 
(aurora)  to  noon.  But  a  trace  of  the  ancient 
practice  is  found  in  the  following  rubric  (xv.  §  2) 
of  the  Roman  missal : — **  Missa  autem  Conven- 
tualis  et  Solemnis  sequent  ordine  dici  debet. 
In  Festis  duplicibus  et  semiduplicibus,  in  Domi- 
nicis,  et  infra  Oct.,  dicta  in  Choro  hora  tertian 
In  Festis  simplicibus  et  in  Feriis  per  annum 
dicta  sexta.  In  Adventu,  Quadragesima,  Quatuor 
Temporibus,  etiam  infra  Octavam  Pentecostes, 
et  Vigiliis  quae  jejunantur,  quamvis  sint  dies 
solemnes,  Missa  de  Tempore  debet  cantari  post 
nonam." 

The  celebration  of  Holy  Communion  in  the 
night-time,  once — as  we  have  seen~  common  in 
the  Church,  ceased  at  an  early  date,  except  on 
certain  days  of  special  observance.  Of  these  the 
principal  is  that  on  the  night  of  the  Lord*« 
Nativity.  A  Coptic  tradition  (mentioned  by 
Bona,  H.L.  i.  21,  4)  ascribes  the  institution  of  a 
nocturnal  communion  at  Christmas  and  Epiphany 
to  the  Nicene  Council ;  the  fact  may  perhaps 
have  been,  that  when  the  celebration  of  the 
Lord's  Nativity  was  transferred  from  the  sixth  of 
January  to  the  twenty -fifth  of  December 
[Christmas],  the  nightly  communion  was  con* 
tinned  on  both  days.  In  the  Gregorian  Sacra- 
mentary  (p.  5)  besides  the  mass  for  the  Vigil  of 
the  Nativity,  said  at  the  ninth  hour,  is  one  In 
Vigilia  Dumini  in  noctCj  that  is,  to  be  said  in  the 
night  between  Christmas  Eve  and  Christmas 
Day. 

A  nightly  communion  was  usual  in  ancient 
times  on  the  night  of  the  "  Sabbatum  Sanctum  " 
or  Easter  Eve.  It  is  probably  to  this  custom 
that  TertuUian  alludes  when  (ad  Uxwrm,  ii.  4) 
he  says  that  a  heathen  husband  would  not  per- 
mit a  Christian  wife  to  pass  the  night  from  home 
on  the  Paschal  solemnities;  Jerome  (on  iSt. 
Matt.  XXV.)  mentions  that  it  was  an  apostolic 
tradition  on  Easter  Eve  not  to  dismiss  the  con- 
gregation before  midnight ;  and  Theodore  Bal- 
sumon  (on  the  Council  in  TruUo,  can.  90)  writes 
that  persons  of  especial  piety  were  accustomed 
to  remain  in  the  churches  the  whole  of  that 
Saturday,  to  communicate  at  midnight-,  and  at 
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one  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  begin  Matins. 
The  Ordo  Bomanus  Vulgatua  also  orders  that  the 
people  shoald  not  be  dismissed  before  midnight, 
and  that  at  dawn  of  day  they  should  return  to 
the  churches ;  in  monasteries  it  enjoins  the  bells 
to  be  rung  as  soon  as  a  star  was  seen  in  the  sky, 
a  litany  to  be  chanted,  and  then  the  mass  to 
follow.  The  same  custom  is  mentioned  by  Ama- 
larius  (de  Divin.  Off.  iv.  c.  20;  cf.  c.  40),  who 
aays  that  all  continue  fasting  until  night,  when 
the  mass  of  the  Lord's  Resurrection  is  celebrated. 
Durandus  {^Rationale,  vi.  c.  76)  says  that  the 
ancient  rite  was  obsenred  in  some  churches  at 
the  time  when  he  wrote,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
13th  century.  In  modern  times  the  mass  of 
£;ister  Ere  is  said  at  midday,  but  the  unchanged 
collects  still  testify  to  the  fiict  that  it  was  for- 
merly said  at  night. 

A  nocturnal  celebration  anciently  took  place 
also  in  the  night  between  the  Vigil  and  the  day 
of  Pentecost ;  hence  in  the  prayer  Communi' 
cantcs  on  that  day  we  have  the  words,  *'diem 
sacratissimam  Pentecostes  prnevenientes "  (Gre- 
gorii  Sacram,  p.  97;  see  Menard,  note  393). 
The  Ordo  RomanuB  provides  that  at  the  eighth 
hour  of  the  eve  the  vigil  service  or  mass  should 
begin,  and  should  be  finished  before  the  end  of 
the  ninth  hour. 

Four  times  in  the  year,  on  the  Saturdays  of 
the  Ember  weeks,  was  a  nightly  mass,  or  rather 
one  on  the  morning  of  the  succeeding  day,  which 
was  reckoned  to  belong  to  the  Saturday ;  hence, 
as  the  Microhgtu  (c.  29)  observes,  the  Sundays 
which  follow  the  Ember-days  have  no  proper 
offices  in  the  ancient  sacramentaries,  but  are 
called  Dommicae  vacantes;  for  the  mass  which 
was  celebrated  late  on  the  Saturday  served  for 
the  Sunday  also.  So  the  Council  of  Clermont 
(A.D.  1095)  ordered  (can.  24)  that  the  fast,  if 
possible,  should  be  prolonged  through  the  Satur- 
day night,  that  the  mass  might  be  brought  as 
near  as  possible  to  the  Sunday  morning. 

In  some  cases,  when  we  read  of  missae  vesper^ 
iinae  (e.  g.  Cone.  Agath.  c.  30 ;  ///.  Aurel.  c.  29), 
we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  word  missa  does 
not  in  all  cases  imply  the  celebration  of  the 
mysteries  of  the  altar,  but  was  applied  also  to 
the  hour-offices.  Cf.  Mass:  Maundt  Thubs- 
dat:  and  p.  416. 

Frequency  op  Communion. 

An  ancient  rule  of  the  Church  is  expressed  in 
the  21st  canon  of  the  Council  of  Eliberis  (about 
A.D.  305),  that  if  any  one  dwelling  in  a  town 
should  absent  himself  on  three  Sundays  from 
church,  he  should  be  for  a  time  suspended  from 
communion.  As  at  that  time  in  a  city  having 
a  bishop  Holy  Communion  was  administered  at 
least  every  Sunday,  and  non-communicating  at^ 
tendance  was  unknown,  we  infer  that  weekly 
communion  was  the  rule  of  the  Church,  to  fail 
in  which  was  to  be  unworthy  of  its  privileges. 
Theodore  of  Tarsus,  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
testifies  (about  A.D.  688)  that  in  his  time  this 
was  still  the  rule  of  the  East.  In  the  West, 
signs  of  a  relaxation  of  this  rule  appear  at  a 
comparatively  early  period.  Thus  the  Council 
of  Agde  [Agathense]  in  the  year  506  laid  down 
the  rule  (can.  18)  that  if  a  layman  did  not  com- 
municate at  least  at  Christmas,  Easter,  and  Whit- 
suntide, he  should  no  longer  be  reputed  a  Catho- 
lic.    To  the  same  effect  are  the  14th  canon  of 
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the  Council  of  Autun  (a.d.  670),  and  the  38th 
of  the  Excerpta  attributed  to  Egbert  of  York 
(A.D.  740).  Bede  (£>.  ad  Egbert  p.  311,  ed.  1722) 
desires  his  correspondent  to  insist  strongly  on  the 
wholesome  practice  of  daily  communion,  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  the  churches  of  Itaily,  Gaul, 
Africa,  Greece,  and  the  whole  East.  But  this,  he 
says,  in  consequence  of  defective  teaching,  is  so 
far  from  being  the  custom  of  English  laymen, 
that  even  the  more  religious  among  them  do  not 
presume  to  communicate  except  :it  Christmas, 
Epiphany,  and  Easter ;  though  countless  innocent 
boys  and  girls,  young  men  and  maidens,  old  men 
and  old  women,  do  not  scruple  to  communicate 
every  Lord's  Day,  and  perhaps  on  the  days  of 
Apostles  and  Martyrs  besides,  as  Egbert  himself 
had  witnessed,  in  the  Roman  and  Apostolic 
Church. 

The  3rd  Council  of  Tours,  in  the  year  813,  laid 
down  (can.  50)  a  rule  nearly  identical  with  that 
of  Agde ;  that  all  laymen,  not  disqualified  by 
heinous  sin,  should  communicate  at  least  three 
times  in  the  year.  The  Council  of  Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle  had  previously  (a.d.  788)  re-enacted  ^c.  70) 
tne  decree  of  the  Council  of  Antioch  (c.  2)  which 
ordered  all  who  came  to  church  at  the  time  of 
service  but  declined  reception  to  be  suspended 
from  communion  until  they  should  amend  ;  and 
it  was  probably  the  failure  of  this  attempt  to 
revive  the  primitive  practice  which  led  to  the 
much  looser  rule  of  Aix-la-Chapelle. 

If  the  Pseudo-Ambrosius  {dt  Sacrajn,  v.  25) 
is  to  be  trusted,  some  Christians  at  least  of  the 
East  in  the  4th  century  communicated  only  once 
a  year,  and  he  complains  that  this  practice  had 
extended  to  his  own  community,  recommending 
himself  the  practice  of  daily  communion.      [C] 

COMMUNION  BOOKS.  [Liturgical 
Books.] 

COMMUNION  OF  CHILDREN.  [Infant 
Communion.] 

COMMUNION  OF  THE  SICK  [Sick, 
Visitation  op.] 

COMMUNITY  OF  GOODS.      [Monaoti- 

CISM.] 

COMMISTIO  or  COMMIXTIO.  In  the 
Roman  missal,  after  the  breaking  of  the  Host 
[Fraction],  the  priest  places  a  particle  in  the 
chalice,  saying  secreto :  "  Haec  commistio  et  con- 
secratio  corporis  et  sanguinis  D.  N.  J.  C.  fiat 
accipientibus  nobis  in  vitam  aeternam."  And 
this  practice  of  placing  a  particle  of  the  Host  in 
the  cup  appears  to  be  an  ancient  one,  and  to  be 
considered  as  a  kind  of  consecration  [Consecra- 
tion]. It  is  found  in  the  liturgy  of  St.  James 
(Neale's  TetrnlogiOj  p.  177),  where  the  priest, 
after  breaking  the  bread,  places  the  portion 
which  he  holds  in  his  right  hand  in  the  chalice, 
saying,  "The  union  (cyaptris)  of  the  all-holy 
Body  and  precious  Blood  of  our  Lord  and  God 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ." 

The  4th  Council  of  Toledo  (a.D.  633X 
canon  18,  orders  the  commixtion  (conjunctionem 
panis  et  calicis)  to  take  place  between  the  Lord's 
Prayer  and  the  Benediction.  [C] 

C0MPATRE8      AND      COMMATRES. 

[Sponsors.] 

COMPENDIENSE  CONCILIUM.    [Com- 

I'liOSE.] 
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>  hire  favgured  the  Cbn.tiui. 
'  of  them,  it  mnit  haw  been  bj 
uch  rule.     The  cue  of  >  Chru- 
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1  lite,  » 
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>.  SuDdaJl 
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y,  at  Laudi,  and  nae,  ui 
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1  {n  Cdelo,  pararit   sedei 

'he;  are   all  of  the   «ir 
be  taanbei  viiries  with  the 
[H.  J.  HO 

0UB3  or   PRATKB.] 

lune  of  St.  Hippoljtna, 
ig.  13  (Mart.  BecUe,  Uau- 
[C] 
)reghylcr,  tnartjr  at  Sp»- 
,  Jbu.  1  (Mart.  Bom.  Vct^ 
[C] 
.—The  relation  between 
denoted  hj  this  word  had, 
Em  with  which  the  earljr 
Dto  contact,  a  twofold  cha- 
I  the  cunneiioD,  temporary, 
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)lTiaK  DO  moral  degrada- 
1  thii  last  form.  Christian 
Btween  the  fear  of  recog- 
eem  a  half-marriage  only 

the  prlmoiy  condition  of 
r.  The  queatioD  waa  com- 
that,  for  the  moit  part. 
If  meted  with  women  who 
ignera,  and  therefore  not 
naequently  to  have  placed 
amaubia,  would  hare  beea 

fiimiliea.  Caacs  where  the 
incabina  had  a  nifg  living, 
the  lax  morality  of  Roman 
conrae,  of  no  qaestioD,  and 
iltery  (August.  Serai,  224). 


a  for  her  m 
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a  her  {A/iM.  Conitl.  viii.  32).  So,  toi.  at 
r  date,  we  find  Leo  (ha  Great  treating  this 
isal  of  a  mistress  followed  hy  a  legal  mar- 
not  as  a  "duplicatioconjugii,"  but  a  '^pro- 
honeatatia  "  (EpM.  92  ;  ad  Ptutk.,  c  by- 
la  other  initancea,  however,  we  trace  the  influeiKX 
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the  ejes  of  God,  and  therefore  in 
the  judgment  of  the  Church.  Thua  Augustine, 
speaking  of  a  concubine  who  promiEea  a  life^lonif 
fidelity,  even  ihould  he  cait  her  off,  to  the  m;in 
with  whom  ihe  lived,  aayi  that  "menU/dubiialiir 
atrum  ad  ptrripieadum  baptamuai  nan  ilekil 
admiUi"  (Dc  Fide  tt  Oper.  c  IS)."  The  lirst 
Conucil  of  Toledo  went  even  farther,  and  while 
it  eicluded  from  communion  a  married  man  who 
kept  a  concubine,  admitted  one  who,  being  au- 
married,  continued  faithful  to  the  one  woman 
with  whom  he  tbui  lived  (1  C.  ToUt.  c  IT). 
The  ipecial  law  forbidding  a  Jew  to  bav«  a 
(Jhrintian  wife  or  concubine  (3  C.  ToUt.  c.  U). 
implying,  aa  it  does,  the  legitimsey  of  the  latter 
relation,  where  both  parties  were  Chriatias^ 
■how*,  in  like  manner,  that  it  wu  thought  of  a* 
ethically,  though  not  legally,  on  the  ume  level 
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rord  coruMi6tna 


the  laws  which  forbade  that  marriage,  but  the 
nnsparingUJiamadeof  it,u  by  Peter  T^miani  and 
Nildebrand,  belonga  to  a  somewhat  later  date 
than  that  which  comea  within  the  limitiofthii 
buck.  [E.  H.  1'.] 

C0SFES8I0.     Originally  the  place  where  a 
saint  or  martyr  who  had  "  witnessed  a  good  ceo- 

altar  raised  over  hi>  grave,  and  lubiequently 
the  chapel  or  iatiliat  erected  on  the  hallowed 
spot.  Irom  its  luhterranean  position  iiuch  an 
altar  waa  known  as  KaTiij9iffii  (Theophan.  p. 
36'j)  or  (fesoeniuj.  Of  these  lubterrauean  con- 
fasionci  we  have  eiamplei  in  Rome  in  the 
churches  of  St.  Priica,  St.  Martino  «i  Monti,  St. 
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t  t»f   tH'^   if  '.lint.     ti>r 

llAptw  M.  Rwil  (KcBwlAt,  /ML  Oritmt^ 

t^  prj^^.  hAHiit^  the 

J  <r>inrt  •»!•  *«n/  onr 

<W.     Amn.'      lUimyn    tb«   O^k    .St. 

;'-it'i'r  (i-  '^^>  ••<  «!*"  pMngBL    c*^] 

fmrnmott.   [PwrrBsce.] 

'ftw  whn  hu  i-'^rnuarl  ClirM  bf  nfferiag 
b  far  Him.  [M«lcnrR.]  Thiu,  M.  AmbroK 
Urttliimmt,  li.  p.  H»,  wL  buil,  1567)  ipoJu 
«  Avitki  III  unnlBmnn. 

Una  who  hu  burn*  tir  Cliriiit  (nflning 
lnr<lMth.  ymwln^yyiim  (lb  ifuplici Kar- 
,e,  my  Mf*  that  th*  C'hi 


batk  d  tAlawt  BpnB  bapCm 


,0,  »0  ""r*  that  th 
llHi*M>|ul  riulentam 
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.)■  |)rnr"Ml  lunt  nonwD  UnmiDi  J«u."  In 
MfiH  (>I<rlBU<  (C'j|>Tiwil  £:pltt.  lil,  e.  4,  sd. 
«J)  iMiiki  nT  H«t«rlani»  u'l  all  the  oon/ettar$ 

tiiul  imiwl  I'rutn  (^HhnK"  to  Kumc;  aod 
imn  (//.  K.  I.  ID)  niwiik*  uf  th«  Dumber  of 
>nnr«  {tito\ayviir)  whu,  after  ths  cwiutioii 
KriHir'Utlon,  iiiloriHd  th*  churchst,  ai  ij«iaa 
nril'ivaanil  Paphnutlui  oTlCKyfit. 

Th^wordorm/cMwIiiiMiIlD  A  mon  general 
I  fur  mM  whD  (hsin  tlia  aiilrlt  of  Cbriit  la 
nlllMrjr  liru,  "qui  uuiOca  «t  bou  «t  jiula 
Hinm  priiMM|itum(ihrlitl  loquitur,  Cbrlrtom 
•lla  iiimBt^ur"  (Cyprian,  Eput.  13,  c.  A). 
Iiondurn  UnlMmcin  (no  dm.  Apatlol,  ti2,  p. 

aiifR  Ihnt  tho  Church  dulTM  all  ita  ortho- 
nmmbtni  tn  br  conruunn  (SiiaXrfwrit}  of 
kltli.     1Idiii:d,  Iu  later  tImM  II  eaaa  tod«i)[- 

niVKiH  iif  illntlBKuinhoil  hollaou,  who  had 
It  thgir  riMt  wilhiiut  vlolenoa  ur  torture. 
ilo-KKbert  (  Kxtvrpliimct,  <:.'iS;  ■  work  nut 
W  than  tho  Ulh  Gintury)  upealiB  of  "aaacti 
m,  quo*  ('■oufiiiuorei  iiuucupnrlmui,  Id  cat, 
a|]|,  |ir«il>ft*rl  qui  In  cnnlitnto  urvierunt 
"  (l)u«au||D  a.   V.    (.Wfi'iwr;    Soimr  a.  v. 

TT^r), 
Mia  (IroK'Ti'in  Sa,  r,imeiit-ir}i,  Koria  ir. 
ralmBH  ()i.  a.),  eil.  M^iuil},  wo  hsvu  tfaa 
winiti  "Orcmua  et  |>r»  oninihua  epiwflj.i!., 
I'jrii'ria,  .llu<H>nlbiii,  miUIIafinlliua,  nroljlhJK, 
I'lilla,  Icolorlbui,  Mtinrii.,  i"ii/"b»<4uj,  tii-- 
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•iiitinct  from  tbe  lajiag  oi 

•neh  officca  were  coaicTed  (Acta  ti.  6,  i 

u  it  waa  from  Ibat  wbidi  n»  tbt  medium  of  a 

miracaloiu  beaKog  power  applied  to  tk*  dismes 

of  the  body  (Hark  ni.    IS,  AcU  U.  1^.   IT). 

The  act  referred  to  in  1  Tim.  ir.  U,  aod  i  Too. 

i.  6,  lULuu  to  hover  between  the  baatowil  of  a 

cAarima  and  the  ipfniDtaiFnt  to  an  office.     Tlie 

poaition  invhkb  tlie'*lafiBgDo  of  hi 
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■pecific  lenses, 

with,  "ptrhapa,  a  alight  lulanoe  in  taTour  of  cuD- 
necting  it  with  tha  act  which  alwaja,  or  in  aotne 
caiea,  aupervened  on  baptiim.  Ihe  absence  ol 
anj  mention  of  it  in  the  baptUmi  recordeil  iu 
AcU  ii.  11,  iTi.  15,  33,  and  eUwhere  reccivo  a 
natural  eiplanation  in  the  fact  that  there  the 
baptiier  waa  an  apostle,  and  that  it  waa  accord- 
ingly taken  for  granted. 

Bejond  thia  the  N.  T.  gtvH  ns  no  information. 
'fhe  "unction"  (jiflaiui)  of  1  John  ii.  27,  the 
"anntntinic"  of  2  Cor.  1.  21,  the  "sealing"  of  2 
Cor.  1. 22, Eph.  1. 13,  iv.30, can  hnrdly  be  thought 
of  aa  referring  to  a  ritual  act,  though  each  an 
act  may  at  a  rerj  early  period  have  been  brought 
into  ues  aa  a  symbol  of  the  thonght  which  Ihe 
words  themselvea  eipreased.  Even  then  it  re- 
mains doitbtful  whether  the  *^  seal  "  meana  bap- 
tism itself  or  some  rite  that  followed  iL  A  like 
uncerUintf  hangs  orer  tha  use  of  the  woni 
"  seal  "  in  the  story  quoted  by  Kuaebius  (//.  E. 
Hi.  23),  from  Clement  of  Aleiandria,  and  in  Ihe 
Apoitulical  Constitutions  (il.  c.  14). 

When  we  pass  to  the  age  of  Tertullian  the  case 
is  dintrent.  A  distinct  mention  is  made  (I)  of 
anointing,  (2)  of  the  laying  on  of  hands  as  fol- 
lowin;  so  close  npon  baptism  aa  to  seem  almo't 
juxrt  of  the  same  rite  rather  than  a  distinct  one, 
the  latter  act  being  accompanied  by  a  special 
I  rnyer  for  the  gilt  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (Tertnll. 
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COKFITEOR.  The  form  of  general  con- 
fession of  sins  made  in  the  offices  of  the  Church, 
so  called  from  its  first  word.  This  is  prescribed : 

(1)  At  the  beginning  of  the  mass  when  the 
priest  says  it  standing  at  the  steps  of  the  altar, 
"•  profunde  inclinatus." 

(2)  At  the  administration  of  the  Holy  Com- 
munion at  other  times. 

(3)  At  the  administration  of  Eitreme  Unction, 

(4)  Previous  to  the  absolution  '*  in  articulo 
mortis." 

(5)  In  the  daily  office  at  Compline;  and  at 
Prinie  when  the  office  is  not  double. 

Sacramental  confession  is  also  directed  to  begin 
with  the  opening  words  of  the  **  Confiteor." 

It  is  prefaced  by  the  versicle  **  Deus  in  adju- 
torium,"  &c.,  and  is  said  alternately  by  the  priest 
and  congregation,  who  each  respond  with  a 
prayer  for  the  forgireness  of  the  other,  called 
^  Misereatur,"  from  its  first  word ;  in  addition 
to  which  the  priest  pronounces  a  short  formula 
of  absolution,  similarly  called  "  Indulgent iam," 
over  the  people.  This  act  is  sometimes  called  in 
rubrics  "  giving  the  absolution." 

Clear  traces  of  it  appear  in  the  Penitential  of 
Egbert  of  York,  A.D.  730,  who  prescribes  a  form 
of  words  closely  i*e8embling  the  *'Confiteor," 
as  introductory  to  sacramental  confession ;  and 
the  *^  Benedictio  super  poenitentem  "  is  only  a 
slightly  different  version  of  the  **  Misereatur." 
A  similar  form  is  given  by  Chrodegang,  bishop 
of  Metz  A.D.  742,  who  describes  the  order  in 
which  Prime  was  to  be  said,  to  the  following 
effect.  When  the  clerks  come  together  to  sing 
Prime  in  the  church,  the  office  itself  being  com- 
pleted, let  them  give  their  confessions  before  the 
50th  [51st]  Psalm,  saying  in  turn,  **Confiteor 
Domino  et  tibi,  frater,  quod  peccavi  in  cogita- 
tione  et  in  locutione  et  in  opere :  propterea  precor 
te,  ora  pro  me."  To  which  the  response  is  g^vcn, 
'^Misereatur  tibi  omnipotens  Deus,  indulgeat 
tibi  peccata  tua,  liberet  te  ab  omni  malo,  con- 
servet  te  in  omni  bono,  et  perducat  te  ad  vitam 
aeternam ; "  to  which  the  other  answers,  Amen, 
In  Micrologus  de  Eccl.  Observ.  [probably  about 
1080]  a  form  still  more  closely  resembling  the 
present  is  given,  and  the  3rd  Council  of  Ravenna, 
A.D.  1314,  orders  that  throughout  the  province 
of  Ravenna  the  **  Confiteor  "  shall  be  said  in  the 
form  used  at  the  present  time.  Since  the  pub- 
lication of  the  missal  of  Pius  V.  there  has  been 
complete  imiformity  in  this  respect  throughout 
the  Roman  obedience.  For  examples  of  early 
forms  of  confession  see  Bona,  de  R^,  Lit, ;  Mar- 
tene,  de  Ant,  Eccl,  JRit.  lib.  i.  &c.  Compare 
CONFESaiOK.  [H.  J.  H.] 

CONFRAOTORIUM.  An  anthem  in  the 
Arobrosian  missal  at  the  breaking  of  the  Host. 
It  usually  has  some  reference  to  the  Gospel  of 
the  day.  [H.  J.  H.] 

OONON",  martyr  at  Iconium  under  Aure- 
Han,  May  29  {Mart.  Usuardi);  March  5  (Cai, 
Byzant,').  [C] 

CONSECRATION  OF  CHURCHES  (Cbn- 
secratiOf  Dedicatio;  Gr.  inpi4p«iris,  Euseb.  Vit» 
Const,  iv.  60  ;  kyKolvia,  ib,  iv.  43 ;  cf.  iividriKW^ 
Procop.  de  Aedif,  Jtatiniani,  i.  3). 

The  essential  idea  of  consecration  is  expressed 
in  the  following  paragraphs  :  —  *'  Consecratio 
Ecclesiae  est  dedicatio  ejusdem  ad  cultum  divi- 
num  speciali  litu  facta  &  legitime  minLstro,  ad 
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hoc  at  populus  fidelis  opera  religionis  in  et  rite 
exercere  possit"  (Feri'aris'  Promta  BMioiheoti^ 
iii.  157).  "When  we  sanctify  or  hallow 
churches,  that  which  we  do  is  to  testify  that  we 
make  them  places  of  public  resort,  that  we 
invest  God  Himself  with  them,  that  we  sever 
them  from  common  uses"  (Hooker,  Eoc,  P. 
V.  16).  "  By  the  consecration  of  a  church,  the 
ancients  always  mean  the  devoting  or  setting 
it  apart  for  Divine  service"  (Bingham,  Antiq, 
viii.  9).    Compare  Benediction. 

It  seems  almost  a  necessity  to  men  to  have 
their  places  of  common  worship  recognized  snd 
accustomed.  That  those  places  should  not  only 
acquire  sacredness  of  association  by  use,  but 
should  previously  have  imparted  to  them  in 
some  sort  a  sacredness  of  object,  seems  also 
consonant  with  natural  religion.  The  foi-mer 
more  clearly,  and  yet  the  latter  also,  implicitly, 
is  found  in  all  ages,  a  feature  of  all  religions, 
rude  and  civilized,  the  same  with  all  elates,  of 
diverse  nations,  however  widely  separated;  as 
exemplified  in  groves,  sacred  stones,  pillars, 
altars,  temples,  pagodas.  It  seems  the  dictate 
of  natural  piety  that  we  should  express  thanks 
to  God  on  the  first  use  of  anything.  Greeks, 
Romans,  Jews,  had  their  consecrations  of  houses, 
cities,  and  walls,  not  by  words  only,  but  with 
symbolical  actions  and  sacred  rites.  (See  Deut. 
XX.  5;  Psalm  xxx.  Title,  ^4  Psalm  and  Song 
at  the  Dedication  of  the  House  of  David;  Neh. 
xii.  27;  Du  Cange,  Constantinopolis  ChristianOy 
i.  3,  **  Urbis  Encaenia ;"  Lewis,  Historical  Essay 
upon  the  Consecration  of  Churches^  London  1719, 

C.  111.) 

From  the  expressions  "  before  the  Lord,"  "  the 
presence  of  the  Lord  "  (Gen.  iv.),  it  has  been 
reasonably  inferred  that  "the  patriarchs  had 
'places  set  apart  for  the  worship  of  God,  con- 
secrated, as  it  were,  to  His  service."  (Blunt's 
Script.  Coinc,  p.  8.)  Something  like  a  form 
of  consecration  is  indicated  in  Gen.  xxi.  33, 
xxviii.  16,  17,  18,  where  the  Vulgate  rendering 
"  titulum "  has  given  rise  to  the  use  of  the 
term,  as  equivalent  to  *  church,*  common  in  early 
Christian  writers.  The  consecration  of  the 
tabernacle  is  narrated,  £xod.  xl.,  and  given  with 
further  details  in  Josephus  iii.  9.  The  dedica- 
tion of  the  Temple  of  Solomon  is  contained  in 
1  Kings  viii.;  which  furnishes  Hooker  (^Ecd, 
Pol,  V.  12-16)  with  several  of  his  arguments  for 
the  consecration  of  Christian  churches.  The 
dedication  of  the  second  temple  by  Zerubbabel  is 
told  in  Ezra  vi.  16;  the  purification  and  re- 
dedication  of  the  same  by  Judas  Maccabaeus,  in 
1  Mace.  iv.  41-44,  54,  56,  57,  59.  The  dedica- 
tion of  Herod's  beautiful  temple  is  narrated  by 
Josephus  XV.  14.  Less  magnificent  than  these, 
but  still  recognized  and  allowed  to  possess  n 
sacred  character,  were  certain  "  high  places  "  in 
the  ante-Babylonish  history  of  the  Jews,  known 
in  later  times  as  irpoirevxaf,  and  the  numerous 
synagogues  in  Palestine  and  elsewhere. 

Christianity  rose  out  of  Judaism,  supplanting 
only  what  was  peculiar  to  that  system,  and 
inheriting  all  that  was  of  natural  piety.  The 
Divine  Founder  of  Christianity  set  the  example 
to  all  His  followers  in  His  constant  attendance 
at  the  acknowledged  places  of  worship,  and  es- 
pecially in  His  going  up  to  Jerusalem  at  the 
feast  of  the  Dedication.  The  apostles  used  the 
conitecrated  temple  as  long  as  it  was  permitted 
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tbem  to  do  so,  and  everywhere  else  they  found 
the  synago^es  or  churches  made  ready  to  their 
hands,  needing  no  new  consecration.  Traces  in 
the  N.  T.  of  a  fiaoed  place  of  worship  aa  a  feature 
of  an  organized  church  are  presented  by  Prof. 
Blunt  (Parish  Priest,  sect.  ix.  p.  281),  who 
quotes  Acta  i.  13;  St.  Luke  ixii^  12;  St.  John 
XX.  19,  26  $  Acta  iL  2 ;  Rom.  xti.  3 ;  1  Cor.  xi. 
22,  xvi.  19. 

That  the  primitive  Christians,  1.0.  before  the 
time  of  Constantine,  not  only  had  churches  to 
worship  in,  but  regarded  them  as  distinct  in 
character  from  other  buildings,  has  indeed  been 
doubted  or  denied,  but  is  allowed  by  even  Hos- 
pinian  (de  Origins  et  Progressu  C(m8ecrationum 
et  Dedicationum  Templorum,  Tiguri,  1603,  fol.) 
and  August!  {DenktcHrdigkdten  aus  der  Christ' 
lichen  Archaologie,  xi.  317,  &c.),  and  has  been 
sufficiently  settled  in  the  affirmative  by  Petrus 
Cluuiacensis,  A.D.  1147  (quoted  in  Hooker,  E,  P. 
V.  12,  5),  Bona,  Tillemont,  Mede,  Lewis,  Chan- 
cellor Harington  (The  Object^  Importance,  and 
Antiquity  of  the  Rite  of  Consecration  of  Churches, 
Rivingtons,  1847),  and  Professor  Blunt.  We 
dismiss  spurious  testimonies  and  dubious  allega- 
tions ;  e,g.  the  affirmation  of  Radulphus  adduced 
by  Gavanti  (  Thesaur,  tom.  i.  p.  iv.  tit.  xvi.X  that 
'*  dedication  is  of  apostolic  authority  ;*'  the  Cle- 
mentines (Ep,  ad  Jacofmm)  "Build  churches 
in  suitable  places,  which  you  ought  to  consecrate 
by  divine  prayers  ;**  the  Decretals,  quoted  from 
Linns,  Cletus,  fivaristus,  Hyginus,  &c.  by  Gratian 
and  Goar  (Euchd.  p.  807);  the  assumption  in 
Duranti  and  Cardinal  Bona,  as  quoted  in  Bingham 
(Antiq.  viii.  9,  2) ;  and  others  given  by  Martene 
l^Sit,  Eocl.  Ant,  ii.  13).  Yet  we  may  collect 
from  the  very  earliest  times  a  succession  of 
allusions  and  statements  which  warrant  us  in 
the  conclusion  that  places  and  buildings,  of 
whatever  humble  sort  they  might  he,  were 
always  recognized  and  set  apart  for  common 
worship,  the  fact  of  their  consecration  appearing 
6rst,  and  then  the  accompaniments  and  rites 
of  it. 

The  very  titles  by  which  these  buildings  were 
known  indicated  this;  e.g.  KvpuiKti,  i.e.  ohcia, 
Dominica,  &c.,  discussed  in  August!  (Denkw.  xi. 
320,  &C.).  St.  Ambrose,  in  his  letter  to  his 
sister  Marcellina  (£/).  22),  calls  the  rite  of 
dedication  of  churches  a  most  ancient  and  uni- 
versal custom.  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen  in  an 
oration  (43)  on  the  consecration  of  a  new  church, 
snyv,  *'  that  it  was  an  old  law,  and  very  excel- 
lently constituted,  to  do  honour  to  churches  by 
the  feasts  of  their  dedication."  And  Daniel 
(Cod,  Liturg.  i.  355)  confirms  the  conclusion  of 
Binterim  (DenkwOrd.  iv.  i.  27)  that  this  cere- 
mony is  deeply  rooted  in  the  earliest  age  of  the 
Church.  Mede,  and  others,  after  him,  argue 
this  existence  of  churches  from  passages  in 
Clemens  Romanus  (ad  Cor,  i.  41 ;  see  Blunt's 
Parish  Priest,  lect.  ix.);  Ignatius  (Ep.  ad 
Magnes.  7) ;  Justin  Martyr  (ApoL  i,  67) ;  Ter- 
tuUian  (De  IdoM.  7) ;  Cyprian  (de  Op.  et  Eleem, 
12);  Lucian  (PAi'/op.  p.  1126);  and  many  others. 
The  Coenaculum  at  Jerusalem,  to  which,  as  to  a 
known  place,  the  disciples,  after  the  ascension  of 
the  Lord,  returned  for  common  prayer,  is  said  to 
have  been  adapted  and  dedicated  to  Christian 
Kervice  long  before  the  time  of  Constantine. 
"The  nppcr  room,"  says  Bedo  (tom.  ix.  de 
Locis  Sanctis),  "  was  enclosed  ullerwards  with  a 
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beautiful  church,  founded  by  the  holy  apostles, 
because  in  that  place  they  had  received  the 
Holy  Ghost."  To  this,  as  being  already  an 
acknowledged  use,  St.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  refers 
(Cat  lect.  xvi.  4) :  "  Here,  in  Jerusalem,  in  the 
upper  church  of  the  apostles  .  .  .  the  Holy 
Ghost  came  down  from  heaven.  And,  in  truth, 
it  is  most  fitting  that  ...  we  should  speak 
concerning  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  upper  church  " 
(cf.  Niceph.  ii.  3). 

"There  exist,"  says  Eusebius  (Hist.  EccL 
viiu  IX  ''the  imperial  edicts  by  which  the 
churches  were  to  be  pulled  down  to  the  ground." 
These  must  have  ^been  actual  edifices.  [Church.] 
Then  came  the  persecution  of  Diocletian,  when 
"fthe  houses  of  prayer  were  pulled  down  from 
the  top  to  the  bottom,  and  their  foundations 
overturned  "  (ih.  viii.  2).  "  After  these  things 
a  spectacle  earnestly  prayed  for  and  much  de- 
sired by  us  all  appeared,  viz.  the  solemnization 
of  the  festival  of  the  dedication  of  churches 
throughout  every  city,  and  the  consecration  of 
the  newly-built  oratories.  .  •  .  Indeed,  the  cere- 
monies of  the  bishops  were  most  entire,  the 
presbyters'  performance  of  service  most  exact, 
the  rites  of  the  Church  decent  and  majestic 
On  the  one  hand  was  a  place  for  the  singers  of 
psalms,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  auditors  of  the 
expressions  sent  from  God ;  on  the  other  was  a 
place  for  those  who  performed  the  divine  and 
mystical  services.  There  were  also  delivered 
the  mystical  symbols  of  our  Saviour's  passion. 
And  now  people  of  all  ages  and  sexes,  men  and 
women,  with  the  utmost  vigour  of  their  minds, 
with  joyful  hearts  and  souls,  by  prayer  and 
thanksgiving,  worshipped  God,  the  Author  of 
all  good.  AH  the  prelates  then  present  made 
public  orations,  every  one  as  well  as  he  was  able, 
endeavouring  to  set  forward  the  praises  of  thcwe 
assembled  "  (ib.  x.  3).  In  x.  5  £usebius  gives 
the  decrees  of  Licinius  and  Constantiua  for  re* 
storing  the  churches  to  the  Christians,  as  build- 
ings not  private,  to  which  there  had  been  an 
established  title.  Even  the  Magdeburg  Cen- 
turiators,  who  are  wont  to  disparage  the  im- 
portance of  the  ceremony  of  consecration,  writing 
on  the  4th  century,  admit  that  it  had  been  in 
existence  earlier :  "  tJsitatae  omnino  magis  quam 
Ruperioribus  saeculis  templorum  fuerunt  dedica- 
tiones,  seu  consecrationes,  et  quidem  festivae." 
The  church  of  Tyre  was  one  of  those  destroyed 
in  the  persecution  of  Diocletian,  and  rebuilt  at 
the  revival  described  above.  From  the  pane- 
gyric spoken  by  Eusebius  on  the  occasion  to 
Paulinus,  bishop  of  Tyre,  we  gather  that  the 
earlier  church,  a  very  noble  one,  had  been  con- 
secrated before  at  its  first  erection,  and  that 
churches  built  on  old  foundations  were  conse- 
crated again. 

We  owe  to  the  courtly  pages  of  Eusebius  full 
accounts  of  the  consecration  of  the  churches 
built  by  Constantine  at  Jerusalem,  Constantinople, 
and  Antioch.  He  undertook  to  build  a  church 
over  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem  (Vit. 
Const,  iii.  25),  called  the  "Martyrium,"  of 
which  the  beauty  and  several  parts  are  de- 
scribed (t6.  iii.  29).  When  all  was  ready,  A.D.  335, 
he  wrote  a  letter  of  invitation  to  the  numerous 
bishops  then  assembled  in  council  at  Tyre,  urging 
them  that  they  should  first  compose  their  in- 
ternal difrei*ences,  because  concord  of  priests 
befitted  such  a  ceremony  ( Vit,  Const,   iv.  43 ; 
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Mom.  Eccl.  Sid.  i.  26).  From  all  pirta  of  [he 
jiat,  sccordingly,  eminent  bishops  sssembled, 
ollowed  Ly  an  innumenble  company  of  people 
.ut  nlall  the  ptoiincei.  "  But  the  ministen  of 
iod,"  proceeds  EDsebiui,  "adorned  the  frutival 
Artly  with  their  prayen,  sod  partly  nich  their 
liscoar«!>.  For  some  of  them  with  praisea 
clebrated  the  benignity  of  the  religious  em- 
leror  towards  the  unirernal  SaTiour,  snd  In 
heir  orations  set  forth  the  magnificebce  of  the 
rtartyrium;  others  entertained  their  heareia 
vith  theological  discoumei  upon  the  divine  tfo^- 
nata,  lilted  to  the  preKUt  solemnity ;  otheii 
nkeq)ie(«d  the  lesaons  of  the  divine  Toluinei, 
ind  diicloMd  the  myttic  meaaingi.  Bat  such 
IS  were  uunble  to  arrive  at  these  things  ap- 
nbloody  aacrili 
nolatioDi,  hambty  orTering  up 
jrayers  lo  Goii.  ...  At  whltb  place  we  onr- 
«|ye5  also  honoured  the  aolemnity  with  rarioui 
liscounee  nttered  inpnblic;  sometimes  making 

nagnificeiice  of  tjie  royal  fabric;  at  othars, 
^iplaining  the  meaning  of  tha  prophetic  visioni 
n  a  manner  befitting  the  present  symboli 
ind  figure!.  There  was  tha  feast  of  dadicatioB 
wlebmtei  with  tha  greatest  joy  imaginable." 
>ne  discDune  by  Eusebios  (<fa  Lavdiina  Con- 
ta^Um-}  is  given  in  full  (iv.  45),  where  it  is 
ibnerveil  that  Constanline's  chucches  were  much 
ar^r  and  handsomer  than  those  before.  The 
»Dse<!ratioD  took  place  on  Sept.  13th,  a  Satur- 

Theodoret  {Eccl.  Hilt.  i.  31)  says  that  many 
ihurchea  of  Constintine  wen  dedicated  by  the 
»iemb1ed  bishops  at  the  name  time. 

To  the  dedication  of  the  magnificent  basilica 
t  Antiocb,  called  Dominicam  Anreum,  A.D.341, 
■egun  by  Constantine  and  finiehed  by  bis  son 
>)Datantins,  there  came  ninety-seren  bbibops, 
in  the  Invitation  of  Eutebins  of  Kicomedia,  nho 
lad  nturped  the  see  of  Conitantinople  (Socr.  ii. 
I ;  Sozom.  iil.  b), 

A  synod  of  bishops  (Socr.  ii.  39)  nsserobled  at 
ha  dedication  of  St.  SophU  in  Conslanlinoplo, 
k.D.  3<i0,  thirty-four  years  after  the  fonndation 
>f  the  church  by  Constantine.  Gudoiius  had 
iitely  been  lunngurated  as  archbishop.  He 
'made  sacred  prayers"  (Du  Cange,  f^mstanli- 
ap.  Chriit.  iii.  2).  "It  was  consecrated  with 
irsyers  and  votive  offeringi"  (Niceph.  viii. 
•V).  Ciampini  (</»  Aedif.  ComtantiM,  pp.  165 
qq.)  gives  a  summary  of  the  dedication  of 
hb  celebrated  church  fVom  the  Aleiandrian 
Chronicle.  It  isalio  referred  to  by  the  author  of 
he  Ufe  of  St.  Athanniina  in  Photius  (Du  Cangc, 
1.1.).  As  Constantine's  church  had  been  de- 
•Iroyed  by  earthquake,  so  waa  thii  of  his  ton's 
lurnt  with  fii-e,  k.1>.  404,  and  wholly  deatroyed 
n  tha  sedition  of  I.D.  532. 

Farther  light  is  thrown  on  the  rite  of  con- 
ccration  by  a  story  of  Athanasiua.  In  his 
Ipohgy  to  the  emperor  Constantine,  A.D.  335, 
ie  defend)  himself  from  tha  serious  charge  of 
uinr  an  undedicated  chnrch.  He  allows  the 
.rut£  of  the  fact.  He  said  they  had  certainly 
lept  no  day  of  dedication,  which  would  have 
leea  unlawful  to  keep  without  orders  from  the 
rmperor.  The  building  waa  not  yet  complete. 
:le  grnunda  his  apoli^y  on  the  great  concourse 
'f  people  In  Lent,  the  grievous  want  of  church 
-oom  elsewhere,  the  pntuare   of  ^1   to  hear 


I  of  the  crowd  on 


Athanasiua,  the  Encn 

Easter  Da;  (Vhen  the  undedicated  ctiurcli  was 
used),  the  precedents  of  the  Jews  atler  tb« 
captivity, and  of  buildings  soused  in  Alenndria, 
Treves,  Aquileia,  the  reasonable ne»>  of  wonhip- 
ping  in  a  building  already  called  "the  Lord's 
house  "  frara  the  very  time  of  laying  the  foond.i- 
tiona  (^AfOl.  ad  Coarf,  17-31).  "There  n-a» 
no  dedication,  but  only  an  aasembly  for  the  sake 
of  prayer.  Von,  at  least,  I  am  sure,  as  a  lover 
of  Ood,  mill  approve  of  the  people's  zeal,  and 
will  pardon  me  for  being  unwilling  to  hinder 
the  prayers  of  so  great  a  multitude."  "M.iy 
you,"  he  adds,  "most  religious  Augustus,  live 
through  the  conrse  of  many  years  to  come,  and 
celebrate  the  dedication  of  the  church.  The 
place  is  ready,  having  been  already  sanctified  by 
the  prayers  which  have  been  offered  in  it,  and 
requires  only  the  presence  of  your  piety."  (/J. 
24,  25.) 

Tha  first  dedication  of  a  new  church  by  Jus- 
tinian is  briefly  deacribed  by  Du  Cange  (Con- 
tlanl.  Chr.  iii.  5),  who  says,  "The  prncessioD 
started  from  St.  Anaatasia,  the  patriarch  Mennns 
sitting  in  the  chariot  of  the  emperor,  and  the 
emperor     himself    going    among    the    common 

britas "   is  given  in    Codinns  {IJng.  Constant.), 

cession  from  the  palace  to  the  AagusUeum  (a 
sort  of  large  fbrum,  or  w^aAAisi>,  before  the 
church  of  SL  Sophia),  ti^ther  with  the  patri- 
ardi,  to  the  church  built  by  himself,  and  broke 
out  Into  these  words:  "Glory  to  God,  who  ba« 
counted  me  worthy  to  fultil  so  grent  a  work. 
I  have  surpassed  thee,  0  Salomon."  A  series  of 
earthquakes  destroyed  the  dome,  alt.ir,  ambo, 
tie,  and  the  same  emperor,  whose  pawion  for 
building  wu  the  ruling  feature  of  his  life,  cele- 
brated the  second  consecration  twenly-four 
years  later,  of  which  an  aceoont  b  given  bv  Du 
Cange  (A.  iil.  6)  nfler  Theophanes.  "Nightly 
vigito  preceded  in  the  church  of  St.  Plato; 
thence  the  procession  advanced  with  prayers,  the 
emperor  himself  being  present;  the  patriarch 
Eutychius,  borne  in  a  chariot,  and  dressed  in 
apostolical  habit,  holding  the  holy  gospels  In  bis 
hands;  all  the  people  chanting  '  Lift  up  your 
heads,' "  &c.  Then  came  the  ei«>avai{la  and  the 
iptrroipiiuis,  t'.E.  that  part  of  the  ceremony  of 
the  Encaenia,  where  in  the  circuit  of  the  build- 
ing the  lights  are  lighted  on  the  walls,  and 
twelve  crosaej  are  anointed  with  chrism  by  the 
bishop.  Panl  the  Silentlary,  in  his  poem  on  the 
occasion,  adds,  "After  thou  hadst  celebrated 
the  festival,  as  was  proper,  forthwith  the  whole 
people,  the  senate,  anil  the  middle  and  belter 
cla»e<i,  demanded  an  eitensioa  of  the  daya  of 
celebration.  Thou  grantedst  it:  they  flocked 
in  :  again  they  demanded :  again  thou  grantedst 
it,  which  things  being  often  repented,  thou 
celehrated«t  the  festivity  magnificently."  Pro- 
bably for  seven  days. 

Of  other  churches  in  Constnntinople,  Du 
Cange  (A.  iv.  5)  relate!  the  dedication  of  the 
Church  of  the  Apostles.  This  church,  after  its 
demolition,  waa  rebuilt  by  Justinian.  The  dedi- 
cation is  described  as  celebrated  by  the  deposi- 
tion in  it  of  the  relics  of  Andrew,  Luke.  nn<< 
Timothy,  which  had  been  in  the  earlier  chnrch. 
Theophanes  S.1JS,  that  the  biabop  Hennaa,  with  the 
holy  relics,  sitting  in  the  royal  chariot,  gilt  and 
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studded  with  gems,  canying  upon  his  knees  the  ' 
three  shrines  of  the  holy  apostles,  in  such  wise 
celebrated  the  dedication.     Procopius  speaks  of 
the  same  particulars.  i 

The  last-named  writer  (de  Aedif,  Justin,  x.  y.) 
mentions  the  sacred  buildings  at  Ephesus,  Con- 
stantinople, Jerusalem,  which  Justinian  dedi- 
cated (&y«^4cc). 

We  gather  from  Bede  {Ecd,  Hist.  i.  6)  that 
while  Diocletian  was  persecuting  in  the  East, 
Maxim  inn  was  doing  the  same  in  the  West, 
for  ten  years,  by  burning  the.  churches,  &c., 
and  that  after  the  cessation  o{  the  persecution 
the  Britons  renewed  the  churches  which  had 
been  razed  to  the  ground,  and  founded  and 
finished  basilicas  to  the  holy  martyrs  (ib,  i.  8). 
lAter  on,  we  read  that  Gregory  instructed 
Augostine  and  his  companions  not  to  destroy 
the  idol  temples,  but  to  destroy  the  idols  in 
them,  and  then  to  prepare  holy  water,  and 
sprinkle  it,  to  build  altars  and  deposit  relics,  and 
to  make  suitable  provision  for  rendering  the  day 
of  dedication  attractive  (i6.  i.  30) ;  that  Augus- 
tine *'  consecrated  a  church  in  the  name  of  the 
Saviour,  our  God  and  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;"  and 
Lnurentius  **  consecrated  the  church  of  the 
blessed  apostles  Peter  and  Paul "  (t6.  i.  33) ;  that 
the  body  of  Augustine  (after  a  very  early  cus- 
tom) was  Laid  near  this  church,  as  it  was  not 
yet  dedicated,  but  as  soon  as  it  was  dedicated  it 
was  brought  in  and  laid  in  the  north  porch  (i6. 
ii.  3);  that,  on  Chad's  visit  to  Northumbria, 
after  being  in  East  Anglia,  the  son  of  the  king 
gave  him  land  to  build  a  monastery  or  church ; 
to  purify  the  spot  he  craved  leave  to  spend  the 
foi-ty  days  of  Lent  (except  the  Lord's  day)  in 
pi-ayer  and  fasting,  as  he  said  it  was  always 
the  custom  he  had  learned,  first  to  consecrate 
the  locality  by  prayer  and  fasting  to  the  Lord. 
Then  he  built  a  monastery,  and  set  it  on  foot 
according  to  the  rites  of  the  Lindisfarnians, 
with  whom  he  was  educated  (ih.  iii.  23);  that 
the  Abbot  Ceolfrid  sent  to  the  king  of  the  Picts, 
A.D.  710,  architects  to  build  for  him  a  stone 
church  after  the  manner  of  the  Romans,  he 
having  promised  to  dedicate  it  in  honour  of  the 
blessed  chief  of  the  apostles  (ih.  v.  21).  Bede 
tells  a  story  of  Bishop  John  of  Beverley,  how, 
after  having  dedicated  a  church  for  the  £arl 
Puch,  he  sent  to  his  countess,  who  was  bed- 
ridden, Rome  of  the  holy  water  which  he  had 
consecrated  for  the  dedication  of  the  church  by 
one  of  the  brethren,  chai'ging  him  to  give  her 
some  to  taste,  and  that  he  should  wash  her  with 
the  same  water  wherever  he  learnt  her  pain 
was  the  greatest.  The  woman  recovered  (il,  v. 
4).  A  detailed  account  is  given  of  the  consecra- 
tion of  the  church  of  Kipon  by  St.  Wilfred 
(A.D.  665)  in  his  life.  The  47th  chapter  of 
the  Penitential  of  Archbishop  Theodore,  speaking 
of  a  building  in  which  heathens  had  been  buried, 
but  now  proposed  for  a  church,  adds :  "  If  it 
seems  fit  for  consecration,  let  the  bodies  be 
removed,  and  it  shall  be  sanctified,  if  not  con- 
secrated before."  In  the  same  chapter  mention 
is  made  of  that  part  of  the  office  of  consecra- 
tion in  which  it  is  said,  "Locus  a  Deo  iste 
factus  est." 

2.  Canons  and  derrcfS  urhick  relate  to  t/te  ron- 
secmtion  of  cfiuches. — The  4th  canon  of  the 
General  Council  of  Chalcedon.  A.D.  451  (Bruns's 
CanoneSy  i.  26),  jirovides  that  *'  no  one  shall  any- 


where build  or  establish  a  monastery,  or  house  of 
prayer,  without  the  consent  of  the  local  bishop.*' 
The  canons  of  Felix  IV.  and  Gregory  I.  (ds  Consecr. 
distinct,  i.  c.  17)  are  referred  to  by  Gavanti 
{Theaaxarus  Sacr.  Bit.  torn.  i.  p.  iv.  tit.  zvi.  p.- 
529).  The  23rd  canon  of  an  Irish  Council  under 
Patrick,  A.D.  450  (Bruns's  Cktn.  ii.  303),  directs 
"  that  a  presbyter,  though  he  build  a  church, 
shall  not  offer  the  oblation  in  it  before  he  brings 
his  bishop  to  consecrate  it,  because  this  was 
regular  and  decent."  Of  Columbanus,  however, 
though  not  a  bishop,  Walafrid  Strabo  writes 
(Mart,  ii.  13,  6^  **He  ordered  water  to  be. 
brought,  blessed  it,  sprinkled  the  temple  with  it, 
and  while  they 'went  round  singing,  dedicated 
the  church.  Then  he  called  on  the  Name  of  thet 
Lord,  anointed  the  altar,  placed  in  it  the  relics 
of  St.  Aurelia,  vested  it,  and  said  mass."  The 
1st  Council  of  Orange,  a.d.  441,  can.  10  (Bruns'a 
CanoneSf  ii.  123),  forbids  a  bishop  to  consecrate  a 
chui'ch  out  of  bis  own  diocese,  even  if  it  has  been 
built  by  himself.  So  the  2nd  Council  of  Arlea 
(about  451),  can.  37.  The  3rd  Council  of  Or- 
leans, A.D.  538,  can.  15  (Bruns's  Can.  ii.  196), 
makes  the  same  provision  about  altars.  The 
3rd  canon  of  the  2nd  Council  of  Saragossa.  A.D. 
592  (Bruns's  Can.  ii.  65),  enacts  that  '*  if  Arian 
bishops,  who  are  converted,  shall  consecrate 
churches  before  they  have  received  the  bene- 
diction, such  shall  be  consecrated  anew  by  a 
Catholic  bishop."  The  Thcodosian  Code  pre- 
scribes how  existing  buildings  should  be  claimed 
and  dedicated  for  the  service  of  the  Christian 
religion:  "  conlocatione  venerandi  religionia 
christianae  signi  expiari  praecipimus  "  (lib.  xvi. 
tit.  10).  The  same  rite  was  prescribed  by  Justi- 
nian at  the  beginning  of  any  erection  of  a  church 
{Novell,  cxxxi.,  quoted  by  Bingham,  Antiq.  viii, 
9,  5).  See  more  instances  in  August!  (Venkw, 
xi.  355).  A  Vitus,  bishop  of  V'ienne  in  the  6th 
century,  promises  his  brother  Apolliuaris  to  be' 
present  at  the  consecration  of  a  church,  and 
commands  the  gifts  that  were  designed  for  the 
poor  at  the  dedication  feast.  The  2nd  Council 
of  Nice,  A.D.  787,  can.  7,  orders  that  no  bishop 
should  consecrate  any  church  or  altar,  on  pain 
of  deposition,  unless  relics  were  placed  under  it, 
'*ut  qui  ecclesiasticas  traditiones  transgressus 
est."  The  famous  Council  of  Cealchythe  (i.e, 
Chelsea),  presided  over  by  Archbishop  Wil- 
fred, A.D.  816,  can.  2,  decrees,  **  when  a  church 
is  built,  let  it  be  consecrated  by  a  bishop  of  its 
own  diocese :  let  the  water  be  blessed,  and 
sprinkled  by  himself,  and  all  things  fulfilled 
in  order,  according  to  the  service  book.  Then  let 
the  Eucharist,  which  is  consecrated  by  the  bishop 
after  the  same  form,  be  deposited  with  the  other 
relics  in  a  chest,  and  kept  in  the  same  church. 
And  if  he  cannot  bring  other  relics,  at  least  he 
can  do  this  chief  thing,  because  it  is  the  Body 
and  Blood  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  And  we 
charge  every  bishop  that  he  have  it  painted  on 
the  wall  of  the  oratory,  or  on  a  table,  as  also 
on  the  altars,  to  what  saints  both  of  them  are 
dedicated."  The  141st  of  the  Excerpts  of  Arch- 
bishop Egbert,  circ.  A.D.  750,  provides  when  a 
church  will  need  reconsecration.  The  Council  of 
Worms,  A.D.  868,  forbids  bishop?  to  exact  any  fee 
or  present  for  the  consecration  of  a  church,  and 
also  forbids  them  to  consecrate  any  church 
except  there  be  a  writing  under  the  hand  of  the 
founder  confirming  the  foundation,  and  signifying 
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[in-  the  lighta, 

decree  ii  quoted  from  Gelnsius,  A.D.  492  (cf. 
,  Eccl.  Hitt.  ii.  8),  to  (be  elTect  thot  no 
>p  coiuecnite  n  church  without  tht  leave  cf 
Apostoliiail  «ee.  Gregoiy  the  Great  wrote 
al  lettcre,  whence  tre  inar  gather  the  form 
■jiihop  of  Rome,  he  >  *         ' 


lemplen  were  built  suit  doilcateH  to  Him,  vhich 
it  would  bewcHlege  lodo  to  anj'Di  her  creature." 
The  cuttoiD  of  lighting  twelve  candln  i«  alluded 
(0  in  the  PunJo-Auguitine,  Strm.  338  (a1.  3), 
in Dtdic.  E.-xletiae.  "This  leuen  occuniuitabl;, 
blesied,  I'    "   ' 


light  pi 


audleil 


The 


iirordedici 


:ba|iel.  <.ij., that  "the;  take  good 

mac  nauead  hody  wereburieil  in  the  place" 
M.i.  b'i;  V.  2-i:  lii.  10);  "irBbinhop  cod- 
iled  an  oratory  in  another  diocete,  what  he 
done  wu  Dull  nnd  raid"  (f/'Ut.  li.  2).  He 
Id  not  hare  a  new  church  conaecrated  Duleas 
tre  endowed  with  Jufficient  revenue  forinain- 
Ing  divine  Mrvice  and  tha  clergy  (sea  Oarp. 
Cart.  i.  457-461).  Hartene  allowa  that 
laiui  and  Gregory  were  both  iuteading  to 
cribe  for  Italy  alone. 

.  Silaal  D^  tinuecration. — It  wa>  eostomary, 
re  have  leeo,  In  deliver  itrmont  at  the  time 
MDsecmtioD.  There  is  oue  »Unt  by  St. 
}nwe,  uteuched  at  the  dedicalion  of  a  church 
t  by  ViUlianus  and  Maianus.  A.D.  380;  the 
ion  to  entitled  "De  Dedicatione  Basiiioie," 
I  the  text  in  St.  Luke,  "He  loveth  our 
on,  and  he  hath  huilt  us  a  synagogue." 
drntiut.  bishop  of  Bresse  in  lUlv,  earV  in 

5th  century,  hn>  left  sermons  "  bie  dedicx- 
Is  basllicae  aanctorum  qundrsgiuta  marty- 
."  {Max.  Bibl.  Patrum.  torn,  v.;  Migne's 
iDf.  It.).  St.  Augustiue'i  works  (torn:  v.) 
aln  lermons  of  the  aame  clau,  Serm.  256, 
em/wre,  al.  336-1^8,  and  in  App.  Sena.  229- 
,  conaidered  to  he  those  of  Caesarius. 
f  other  rites  and  ceremonies  we  Rod  occasional 
cea.  Thna  of  the  vigil  kept  the  night  pre- 
ng  the  dedication,  St.  Ambrose  writes  (£/>. 

to  hia  sister  Uarcellina  and  Qregorr  of 
ra,  dt  Gloria  Cmftuarum ;  of  the  translation 

deposition  of  rellca,  we  read  In  the  same 
tie   of   St.   Ambrose,   "When   I  wished   lo 


ither  the  whole 
alphabrta  both  Greek  nnd  LatiD,  or  lonie  letters 
of  them,  or  oue  Hlpbabet,  is  ipokeu  of  by  Gregory 
in  his  J-iber  Sacromtitirvni :  "Then  let  the 
bishop  begin  from  the  left-hand  corner  at  the 
eaat,  wntiog  on  the  pavement  with  his  paatoral 
staffA.  B.  C 


in  begiiin 


n  the 


t  the  « 


A.  B.  C.  and  se 
church."  Gregory  says  that  soma  bishops  added 
the  Hebrew  alphabet.  The  ioacription  whs 
called  the  A.  fi.  C.  darinm.  See  more  on  the 
custom  ID  Martene  (ii.  13,  who  gives  A.D.  980  M 
the  inferior  date  for  it),  aud  in  Haskell,  ifoown. 
M.  i.  173  n. 

It  is  diOicult,  however,  from  the  few  ami 
scattered  notices  in  primitive  writers,  to  oon- 
struct  the  probable  course  cf  the  ritual  cf  conse- 
cration   in   early    times.       We    may    say    with 

same,  therefore  we  are  chiefly  to  regntd  the 
substance  uf  the  thing,  which  waa  the  sepamtinn 
ofany  building  from  commun  use  to  a  religiooi 
service.  Whatever  ceremony  this  wasperforrned 
itiating  and  appropriating 


■a  called  it 


1,  saying,  Yu 
catc  the  basilica,  aa  in  the  caae  of  a  Roman 
I  answered,  I  wiU  do  so,  if  1  find  relics  of 
tyrs."  The  same  custom  is  menlioned  by 
Basil,  FpM.  49  (iii.  14-2),  by  St.  Pauliuus, 
il.  adStvtmm  (Max.  IlihI.  Patr.  torn.  vi.  193, 
.  by  St.  Greg.  U.  lib.  i.  c.  10.  See  in 
teue.  The  relics  sere  often  not  the  bodies 
nselves,  but  what  had  been  simply  in  contact 
1  them  [Brandeuu].      The  custom  was  at 

peculiar  to  Rome,  and  was  then  eilended 
made  obligatory  by  the  2nd  Nicene  Conncil. 
lent  forms,  given  by  Marteue,  prescribe  that 
e  Body  of  tbe  Lord  be  depo>iled."  On 
cation.  Hooker  (£'.  P.  v.  13)  and  Bingham 
liV.  viii.  9,  6)  both  r|UOte  St.  Augustine  (de 
t.  JM,  viii.  27;  ixii.  10;  emlra  Famt.  ii. 

aratra  Maxim,  i. ;  de  Vera  Relig.  c.  55)  as 
ring  how.  and  with  what  Inlereat  and  limi- 
9n,  the  ori^nal  custom  of  dedicating  churches 
he  Loiil  only  "  


it  to   a   divin 

therefore,  in  a 

of  anything  is 

Whether  churcnes    nail    anv    otder    ceremony 

besides  this  in  their  dedication  for  the  lint  three 

nges  is  not  certain,  though  it  is  highly  probable 

they    might  have  a   solemn   thanksgiving    and 

besides  tbe  usual  lltui^y  of  the  Church,  becamse 
this  was  in  use  among  the  JeWK  "  {AiUi^.  viii. 
0,  1).  So  also  Lewis  (ffist-ricat  Etrii,)  remarks 
upon  the  ditliculty  of  diecorering  the  use  of  this 
■     '       parts,  because  the  custom 


of  thus. 


arly  ti 


or  the  various  forms  printed  from  MSS.,  the 
Orda  Aomonus  for  the  building  and  consecration 
church,  &c.,  said  lo  be  of  the  8th  century,  ii 


give 


Bi'4.  I'll 


(torn. 


r  dedicai 


r  the 


iais  of  saints  auil  mnrtyra,  or  by  the 
ues.  especially  of  Inldbm,  as  was  the  ct 
chief  cities  of  the  empire.  Augnslit 
ing  against  Maiiminuii  gronnds  an  argu 
the  deitv  of  the  Holy  Ghoit  ii|ion  thii 


itle  of 


Jtc.).  Goar  (£ticA  Croecorui 
mary  order  in  laying  the  foundation  of  adiurch. 
end  the  prayer  to  be  said  on  the  occasion,  which 
some  call  the  croas-fiiing ;  and  the  order  for 
filing  the  cross  after  the  chureh  is  finished,  by 

prayers  attributed  to  Calllitus  on  the  dedication 
of  a  temple,  and  a  very  prolix  t^ie  koI  lura- 
KmAla  iwi  Kutupia;  nmi  (p.  606,  lie.,  and  p. 
846).  Mnrteno  {Keel.  R-t.  ii.  in,  p.  24+  ic.)  has 
printed  eleven  forms,  of  which  the  oldest  are  (I) 
from  the  Book  of  Gellone  in  Italy  about  A.D.  WW, 
(2)  IVom  the  pontifical  of  Egbert,  archbishop  of 
York,  A.D.  750.  (3)  from  the  Anglican  pontifiail 
in  the  monnsteiv  of  Junii»ges,  A.l>.  800, (4)  from 
the  pontificnl  of  St.  Dnnstan  of  Canterbnry.  (.S) 
from  n  cndciof  St.  Mary's,  Rheima,  A-D.  900,  (li) 
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from  fi  pontifical  of  the  Church  of  Noyon,  A.D. 
900.  Maskell  prints  from  the  Sarum  PoMifical 
the  Ordo  ^  De  Ecclesiae  dedicatione,  seu  conse- 
cratione"  (Monumen.  Bit.  i.  .162-208),  and 
has  some  remarks  on  the  subject  in  his  pre- 
limmary  disj^ertation,  pp.  cclxr.-cclxxy.  Daniel 
(Cod,  Liturg,  i.  355-384,)  prinU  the  rite  **  Ex 
Pontificali  Romano,"  with  notes  of  collation 
from  other  rituals.  He  holds  that  in  the  most 
ancient  times  it  was  not  the  mass  only  that  was 
sufficient  at  the  consecration  of  new  churches 
(which  Binterim  had  argue<i),  but  that  it  was  the 
mass  proper  for  dedication,  together  with  addi- 
tions of  certain  forms  of  benediction.  Both 
these  writers  allow  that  the  ritual  of  present  use 
scarcely  reaches  the  8th  century. 

4.  Anniversaries  of  consecrations  of  churches 
have  their  natural  origin  in  the  feast  of  dedica- 
tion of  the  temple,  attended  by  our  Lord  (St. 
John  X.  22,  23)  in  confoimity  with  1  Mace.  iv. 
5G-5f) ;  St.  Gregory  Nazian.  {Orat  43,  tls  riiv 
KvpiojciiP  init.)  speaks  of  it  as  an  ancient  custom 
^'to  honour  churches  by  the  feasts  of  their 
dedication ;  and  that  not  for  once  only,  but  upon 
the  annual  return  of  the  day  of  their  consecn\- 
tions,  that  good  things  become  not  forgotten 
through  lapse  of  time."  It  is  doubtful  who 
initiated  the  custom.  Some  make  it  date  from 
the  consecration  of  the  church  of  ihe  Holy 
Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem,  on  Sept.  13  [Ana- 
sn'ASis].  (See  Sozom.  H,  E.  i.  26 ;  Niceph.  viii. 
50.)  Felix  IV.,  A.D.  526,  put  out  a  decree  "  that 
the  solemnities  of  the  dedications  of  churches  are 
to  be  celebrated  every    year."      Gregory    the 

V  Great  confirmed  the  practice,  and  it  was  adopted 
by  Augustine  in  Britain,  together  with  the 
cvstom  of  building  booths  round  the  church,  and 
holding  common  festivities  (Bede,  ErcL  Hist,  i. 
30).  The  memory  of  the  dedication  of  St. 
Sophia  at  Constantinople  was  kept  up  every 
Dec.  22  (Du  Cange,  Coiiat,  Chr.  iii.  6).  Gavanti 
(ii.  250,  &C.),  de  Commnni  Dedicationis  Ec- 
cleaiaej  has  rules  and  remarks  on  this  class  of 
festival  and  its  concurrence  with  others. 

The  Sf/mbolism  of  the  rite  of  consecration  may 
he  said  to  appear  in  the  earliest  titles  given  to 
churches  (see  above),  and  in  the  essential  idea  of 
consecration  as  expressed  by  Hooker,  E.  P.  v.  12, 
13 ;  Bingham,  Antiq.  viii.  9,  8 ;  Lewis,  p.  98. 
Alcuin,  de  Coena  Domini,  says,  '^  Churches  are 
consecrated  tnat  the  coming  of  angels  into  them 
may  be  invited,  and  that  men  entering  into  them 
may  be  restrained  from  mean  thoughts."  St. 
Thomas  Aquin.  {Summay  part  iit.  Quaest.  85, 
art.  3)  says,  "A  church  is  consecrated  because 
the  Church  is  the  spouse  of  Christ ;  and  when  the 
octave  is  celebrated  for  denoting  the  glorious 
resurrection  of  the  Church  which  is  to  come." 
Remigius  of  Auxerre,  in  the  10th  century,  has  a 
Treatise  on  the  mystical  signification  of  the  whole 
rite.  Cf.  the  reference  to  this  and  other  writers 
in  Maskell  (^Monum,  Bit,  i,  162,  3).  The  same 
subject  is  elaborately  drawn  out  by  Durandus, 
Rationale  Div.  Off, ;  St.  Bruno  Astensis,  Episc. 
Signiensium  (Max,  Bibl.  Pair.  xx.  1725),  of  the 
rith  centnry,  &c. 

5.  (Jonsei^ration  of  Altars.  —  Bingham  (^n^ 
▼iii.  9,  10)  says  that  the  consecmtiun  of  altars 
seem^  to  have  begun  first  of  all  in  the  6th 
centnry ;  he  quotes  the  Council  of  Agde,  a.d. 
506,  can.  14  (Bruns's  Can,  ii.  145),  as  enacting 
that  "  altars  are  to  be  consecrated  not  only  bv 


the  chrism,  but  with  the  sacerdotal  benediction," 
and  the  Council  of  Epone,  A.D.  517,  can.  26  (^. 
ii,  170),  that  **  none  but  stone  altars  are  to  be 
consecrated  with  the  unction  of  the  chrism." 
Gregory  of  Tours,  in  the  6th  century,  in  his 
De  Gloria  Confcssoruin,  c.  xx.  (Migue,  Patrol,  71, 
p.  842),  describes  the  dedication  of  an  oratory  at 
fours,  a  very  beautiful  cell,  heretofore  used  as  a 
salt  cellar :  **  The  altar  was  placed  in  its  future 
position;  the  night  was  spent  in  vigil  at  the 
basilica ;  in  the  morning  they  went  to  the  cell 
and  consecrated  the  altar,  then  returned  to  the 
basilica,  and  thence  took  the  relics.  There  were 
present  a  very  large  choir  o\'  priests  and  deacons, 
and  a  distinguished  body  of  honourable  citizens, 
with  a  large  assembly  of  people.  On  arrival  at 
the  door  a  miracle  of  splendour  took  place," 
which  Gregory  describes. 

Literature. — Besides  the  several  works  and 
special  treatises  mentioned  in  the  course  of  this 
article,  reference  may  be  made  to  Cardinal  Bona, 
de  Bel},  Liturg,  \,  19,  20  (Antwerp  1677,  4to); 
Fabricius  (John),  de  TemyAis  Chfisttanorurn 
(Helmstadii  1704,  fol.);  Augusti's  List  of  tfte 
Literature  of  Holy  Places  (xi.  317),  Schmid, 
Liiurgik,  Kultns  der  Christ'Katholische  Kirche 
(vol.  iii.),  Liher  dnii'ntis  Pontif,  Bom,  (Migne's 
Patrol,  vol.  105),  cap.  v.  p.  89,  &;c.,  "  Index 
General  is  Materiarum"  in  Afar,  Bibl,  Pat  rum 
(torn,  i.)  under  the  head  "Ecclesia,  16,  De 
Materiali  Ecclesia,  seu  Tempio,  ejusqne  dedi- 
catione,"  where  some  dedication  sermons  and 
mystical  expositions  and  vindications  of  the  rite 
of  consecration  may  be  found  of  the  12th  and 
13th  centuries.  [H.  B ^y.] 

6.  Summary. — It  will  be  seen  in  the  instances 
given  above  that  there  are  two  .di^inet 
periods  in  the  history  of  the  consecration  of 
churches.  In  the  early  ages,  certainly  as  late  as 
the  time  of  Constantine,  a  church  was  inaugu- 
rated by  solemn  ceremonial,  and  dedicated  to  the 
service  of  God  with  prayer.  Then,  as  churches 
built  over  the  tombs  of  martyrs  came  to  be 
regarded  as  endowed  with  peculiar  sanctity,  the 
possession  of  the  relics  of  some  saint  came  to  be 
looked  upon  as  absolutely  essential  to  the  sacred- 
ncss  of  the  building,  and  the  deposition  of  such 
relics  in  or  below  the  altar  henceforward  formetl 
the  central  portion  of  the  consecration-rite.  All 
the  essentials  of  such  a  rite  are  found  in  the 
description  of  the  consecration  of  an  oratory, 
quoted  above  from  Gregory  of  Tours.  [Compare 
Altar.] 

To  the  second  phase  belong  all  the  ancient 
rituals  of  consecration  now  extant,  whether  in 
Etist  or  West.  We  may  take,  as  a  summary  of 
the  rites  above  referred  to,  the  service  for  the 
consecration  of  churches  given  in  Egbert's 
Pontifical  (pp.  26-58,  ed.  Surtees  Soc.),  which 
differs  in  no  essential  point  from  that  of  the 
Gregorian  sacramentary. 

Tlie  relics  were  to  be  watched  the  night  before 
in  some  church  already  consecrated.  In  the 
morning  the  bishop  and  clergy  came  in  procession 
to  the  church  to  be  consecrated;  candles  are 
lighted,  the  clerks  in  procession  pass  round  the 
church  outside.  The  door  of  the  church  is 
opened  with  appropriate  chants  and  ceremony. 
Prayer  is  said  in  the  midst  of  the  church,  and 
the  jirocpssion,  with  litany,  solemnly  approaches 
the  altar  with  prostration.  Then  follows  the 
A.  B.  C.  darinm  (see  above).      Holy    water  is 
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«J  nod  iprinkled  nbout  the  chnrch  and  th« 
-;  the  nlUr  »  censed  aad  lODiated  with  nil 
chriiin;  thf  tlab  is  to  b«  laid  on  ths  nltar, 
lincD  coTeringt,  the  tittfup  (gruimentii)  of 
^UTch,  and  the  veuels  In  be  Died  la  diilne 
ice  are  bleraed.  Theo  the  relica  nre  brought 
ilemn  pToceasioa  fi'om  the  plnc«  vhcre  they 
been  depoiiled.    When  they 


Qthe  . 


p  makes  the  ai^  of  thi 
■  wjLh  chritm  iaiide  the  cONFEsaio  or  cavitj 
re  the  relicc  are  to  be  placed,  and  at  the  four 
«ni  of  the  alUr.  After  the  relics  hare  been 
ed  in  the  confeuio,  the  alab  ia  laid  oa  the 
and  filed  wilb  mortar.  The  buhop  aaji  a 
■er.  The  altar  u  then  coTsred  and  decked, 
the  paten  and  chalice  are  bleued. 
he  clerks  then  enter  the  Testrf  and  pot  on 
r  veitmeati.  Meantime  the  church  i>  made 
f,  and  the  bishop  and  clergy  on  their  return 
the  man  /»  Hedicaiimie  Eccleiiae. 
ormi  arc  slw  given  in  the  Pontifieat  (p.  S7) 
the  "  Recoutiiiation  "  of  nn  altar  or  holy 
e  where  blood   hai  been  ihed  or  homicide 

or  other  nrcmoniei  of  dedication  aee  Font, 

,  Iracripliant. — Biancfalni  on  the  Libir  Pontif. 
13, 1.  p.  74,  ed.  Migne)  qnotes  the  following 
ription  as  prorlug  the  conwcrntion  of  ■ 
rrh  at  Rome  in  the  4th  century  b;  Damaaiu 


T  .  I  .  X  .  N  .  EGO  DAMASI 

VS  VRB  ROME  EPS  AN 

C  DOMV  COSECRAVl 

.  . , N.R.Q.S.M.S.S.rX.S.PE. 

Tilniiu  in  Chi-ati  nsru'ne.  Ego  Ui-naiiui 
I  Somaa  Epacopua  Aanc  rfomum  eonafcraoi, 
interpretation  of  the  remaining  portion  ol 
inarription  is  doabtful.  but  S.PA.S.PE. 
1  to  designate  Sanctiu  Pauhi,  Sanclia 
TM.     On  the  rereru  of  tbe  atone  ia  engra* 

[//«  rcJQVIESCIT  CAPVT 
SCI  CKE3CENT1NI  M . 
ET  RtXlQlE  S.SVPAST. 

he  Ahti  MartigUT  (Diclimruiire,  p.  227) 
^ely  remnrked,   that  the   epithet  lanelus 

known  la  be  used  In  this  nay  so  early 

4Ih  century,   and   that  the    inscriptinn 
Hibly  of  a  later  date  than  the  time  of  Pope 
insiu.    There  is,  in  fact,  pivbubly  do  insci ' 

testifying  to  the  conseciatlon  of  n  chu 
0  early  a  dale  aa  the  time  of  St.  Ambroae, 
a  ve  know  that  a  dedication-rite  aimilar 
tuentiol*  to  that  of  later  time*  wag  cominj 

nse.  [C] 

,  Effect  0/  ConKeration.—Chuivhtt  and  thei 


rated,  n 


■    he    1 


ivelv  far  the  offices  of  religion.  Eating 
['inking  in  thcni  was  forbidden  afle:      ' 

in  them  was  never  alloned.  In  virtue 
2ad  of  these  rules  they  speedily  became 
IS  or  pUces  of  refage  for  all  thrcaleoeil 
-iolence;  still  tbey  could  only  be  used  as 
ir  a  limited  duration  in  virtue  of  the  lint, 
lint  summi  Dei  tcmpln  timentibus,"  said 


firming  this  privilege,  but  fitending  it  l«  tbe 
various  aurioundinga  of  a  church  where  meals 
might  be  taken  end  sleeping  qturten  estn- 
hiiihed  for  uy  length  of  time ;  by  another  lav, 
however,  it  wu  modiiied,  by  ucladlng  poblic 
debtors,  glavea,  and  Jewa,  from  beneGting  by  it 
in  future  (lib.  it.  tit.  49);  and  Justinian  after- 
wards excluded  malefactors  (A-Qwf.  17).  Some 
interetting  reraarka  on  these  conatitntioni  oav 
be  read  in  a  letter  of  Alcnin  {Ep.  clvii.  ed. 
Migne)  to  hia  two  diaciples,  Candidns  and  Ns- 
thaoael :  modilied  indeed  by  the  important  let- 
ter  of  Charlemagne  which  foiiowa  It;  and  in 
accordance  with  which  the  righu  of  aanctnarv 
are  upheld  in  the  Frank  capitularies  of  the  Sth 
century. 

Property  given  to  the  Church  might  never  b« 
alicnsted  from  it,  except  under  special  circam- 
stances  detined  by  the  canona  :  much  more  ther»- 
fure  buildinga    that    had   been   solemnly  c«u*- 

numeroua  from  the  15th  Ancvran,  A.D.  31a 
downwarda;  and  the  31at  and  three  following, 
with  the  S51h  Apostolical,  may  be  still  earlier. 
Justinian  baa  numeroos  regnlationa  to  the  same 
effect  in  his  Code  (lib.  ii.  tit.  2)  and  7th  Novel. 
In  all  these  chutch  propertv  seems  to  be  consi- 
dered inalienable,  rather  as  being  in  trust  for 
others  than  upon  higher  grounds  :  at  all  events, 
none  of  them  actually  discus  consecnitetl  sites 
and  buildings  ai  such.  Charlemagne  was  more 
eiplicit  in  one  of  his  capltnlaHes  (a.d.  802,  c  54, 
ed.  Migne)  i  "  Ut  loca  quae  semel  I>eo  dedicitn 
int,  maDeaut  perpetuo  mo* 


1,  nee  poesint  ultra  fieri  si 
'    This  was  "      '      ' 


inliied  subsequently,  till 
It  appearen  aa  a  maiim  in  the  "  Regulae  Juris," 
appended  to  the  6th  book  of  (he  Decretals,  in 
these  worda :  "  Semel  Deo  dicatum  non  est  id 
naus  humanoa  nlterius  transferendum  "  (No.  51). 
Even  the  wood  and  stones  used  in  buildiog  a 

secration,  and  could  not  alUrwards  be  removed 
to  subserve   structures  purelv  secular,  though 


reconi  of  Jehovah  Himself  in  taking  p 
of  the  first  building  ever  dedicated  to  Hit  servi< 
shewing  that  His  BCceptaucs  of  it  was  condi- 
tional, and  might  not,  under  circumstances  which 
actually  took  place,  be  pennanent ;  "  Now  have 
I  chosen  and  sanctilied  this  house,  that  mr  name 

may  be  there  for  over Bnt  if  ye  turi  away 

and  forsake  my  statutes  and  roy  commnndm^nts 
which  I  have  set  before  you  .  . .  this  house  which 
1  have  saucti6ed  for  my  name  will  1  cut  out  of 
my  sight,  and  will  make  it  to  b«  a  proverb  and 
a  by-word  among  all  uations  "  (3  Ctiron.  vii.  19, 
20]k  Canonists  hare  forgotten  these  words  alto- 
gether in  estimating  the  "i;jfn4*Df  consecntlnn." 
Cniiip.  pnrlicuUrly  Lequeui's  Manual,  Trtict.  lie 
Itebua  tkicns,  I.  >ci.  and  cixri.-xixii.  A  larger 
work  is  Gibcrt's  Carp.  Jar.  Canon,  vol.  iL  Tract, 
de  Eecl.  tit.  it.  [E.  S.  Ff.] 

CONSECRATION  (EucnARisnc).    (Cmwf 
i^roiio,  Sanctifieatia,  (u^tip^sii,  a^iao-^i.)      For 

diction,  see  DeneoictiON-.  The  general  con- 
Kidt-mtinn  of  Ihc  doctrine  "fEncbnrialic  consecra- 
fion   belongs  lo   theology,  and  the   qneition   ■• 


CONSECRATION 

^conaidered  here  only   in    its    relation    to    the 
liturgy. 

1.  The  principal  formulae  of  consecration  are 
giren  under  Ganon  of  the  Lrruaar.  It  will 
be  seen  in  that  article  that  the  most  noteworthy 
diiference  between  the  forms  of  consecration  us^ 
in  the  Eastern  and  the  Western  churches  respec- 
tively consists  in  this,  that  in  the  Eastern  Church 
the  Holy  Spirit  is  inroked,  after  the  recitation 
of  the  words  of  institution,  to  descend  upon  the 
elements,  and  make  them  the  Body  and  Blood 
of  Christ  [Epiclesis];  and  this  invocation  is 
commonly  thought  to  imply,  that  consecration 
would  be  imperfect  without  it.  This  seems  also 
to  be  distinctly  implied  in  the  well-known  pass- 
age of  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  (^Catech.  Mydag.  v. 
c  7),  which  speaks  of  the  hallowing  and  changing 
influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  [Canon  of  the 
LmTBGT,  p.  269].  On  the  other  hand,  in  the 
Western  churches,  the  invocation  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  at  this  part  of » the  liturgy  is  generally 
wanting,  and  the  whole  consecrating  virtue  is 
attributed  by  Western  ritualists  to  the  recitation 
of  the  woxds  of  institution,  accompanied  by  the 
fitting  gestures.  In  the  Mo2arabic  liturgy,  how- 
ever, the  variable  prayer  which  follows  the 
Seareta  frequently  contains  an  invocation  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  upon  the  elements;  and  such  an 
invocation  is  almost  certainly  an  ancient  rite 
which  the  Latin  Church  has  lost,  not  an  innova- 
tion of  the  Orientals.  Ample  information  on  the 
points  of  difference  in  this  respect  between  East 
and  West  may  be  found  in  Bona  (de  JSed.  Lit, 
ii.  c.  13,  S§  4,  5X  Renaudot  (Zi«.  Orient,  i.  196), 
Touttde  (note  on  Cyril,  Cat,  Mtjst,  v.  7),  Le 
Brun  {C^rem,  de  la  MeMOy  torn.  iii.X  and  Keale 
(^Eastern  Ch,  Introd.  pp.  492  ff.)L 

2.  In  the  Ordo  Romanus  III,  c.  16,  the  fol- 
lowing rubrical  directions  are  given.  *' After 
the  Pope  has  communicated  of  the  cup,  which 
is  held  by  the  archdea(»n,  the  latter  pours  a 
portion  of  the  remaining  wine  into  the  larger 
chalice  from  which  the  people  is  to  communicate ; 
for  wine  not  consecrated  but  mingled  with  the 
Lord's  Blood  is  completely  sanctified  (sancti- 
iicatur  per  omnem  modum).''  The  reason  of 
this  custom  probably  was  that  in  a  very  large 
congregation  it  was  difficult  to  consecrate  exactly 
the  quantity  of  wine  required.  A  small  quantity 
was  therefore  consecrated  in  the  first  instance, 
and  amplified  according  to  the  number  of  com- 
municants by  pouring  in  fresh  wine.  The  whole 
of  the  wine  in  the  cup  was  held  to  be  completely 
coftsecrated  by  mingling  with  that  which  had 
been  originally  consecrated.  The  same  practice 
is  enjoined  in  the  Ceremoniale  of  St.  Benignus 
at  Dijon,  in  the  Cistercian  Statutes,  in  the 
Statutes  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Victor  at  Paris, 
and  in  Lyndwood's  Constitut,  Provinc,  See  Ma- 
billon  (Comm,  Praevitts  in  Ord.  Rom,  pp.  Izii. 
xcii.). 

3.  The  placing  a  particle  of  the  consecrated 
bread  in  the  chalice  is  sometimes  called  **  con- 
secration.*' In  the  Mi»9a  Illynci  (Bona,  de  Reb, 
Lit,  p.  553)  the  petition  occurs,  '*  Fiat  commistio 
€t  consecratio  corporis  et  sanguinis  D.  N.  I.  C. 
omnibus  accipientibus  nobis  in  vitam  aeternam ;  '* 
and  the  17th  canon  of  the  Ist  Council  of  Orange 
directs,  '*  Cum  capsa  et  calix  ofierendus  est,  et 
admiztione  eucharistiae  consecrandus."  Com- 
pare Commistio. 

4.  On  certain  days  it  is  an  ancient  custom  not 
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to  consecrate  the  sacred  elements.    See  Prae- 

8ANCTIFIEO,  LlTUROY  OF.  [C] 

CONSECRATION  OP  BISHOPS  [Bishop; 
Ordination.] 

CONSENT  TO  MARRIAGE.  The  mar- 
riage-law of  all  countries  turns  upon  one  or  i 
other  of  two  principles.  Either  marriage  is 
viewed  as  a  union  between  persons,  or  as  the 
disposal  of  a  property.  In  the  former  case, 
the  consent  of  the  parties  themselves  is  the  main 
element  in  it ;  in  the  latter,  that  of  some  other 
person  or  persons.  Still,  in  legislations  founded 
upon  the  former  principle,  the  element  of  consent 
by  others  comes  in  as  a  salutary  checJE  upon  rash 
self-dispoMal  by  the  young;  in  those  founded 
upon  the  latter,  the  recognition  of  a  right  of 
self-sale  in  the  adult  may  equally  check  the  too 
authoritative  interference  of  others. 

The  Jewish  law  is  in  its  inception  essentially 
personal.  Christ  needed  but  to  refer  to  the  first 
chapter  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures  in  order  to 
bring  out  the  full  spirituality  of  the  marriage 
relation  (Matt.  ziz.  4 ;  Mark  z.  6).  In  Genesis, 
the  woman  is  at  once  brought  before  us  as  the 
one  *'  helpmeet "  for  the  man.  At  the  outset  of 
the  Adamic  history,  there  is  no  question  of 
selling  or  buying,  no  exercise  of  any  third  will 
between  the  two.  God  simply  brings  the  woman 
to  the  man,  who  at  once  recognises  her  as  bone 
of  his  bones,  and  flesh  of  his  flesh  (c  ii.  vv.  20, 
22,  23).  As  the  history  proceeds,  however, 
other  elements  develope  themselves.  Slavery 
makes  its  appearance,  and  the  slave-owner  is 
exhibited  as  giving  the  slave  in  man*iage  (Gen. 
zvi.  3 ;  zzz.  4). 

Throughout  the  patriarchal  history  TGen.  xziv., 
zxiz.,  xzxiv.;  Ex.  ii.  21),  under  the  Law  (yx* 
xxi.  4,  7,  8 ;  zxiL  17 ;  Deut.  xxiL  16),  in  the 
time  of  the  Judges  (Josh.  zv.  16,  17;  Judg.  i. 
12;  zv.  1,  2;  zzi.  1,  7,  8;  Ruth  iv.  10),  under 
the  Monarchy  (1  Sam.  zvii.  25 ;  zviii.  19.  21, 27 ; 
2  Sam.  ziii.  13 ;  1  Kings  ii.  17),  after  the  Cap- 
tivity (Nehem.  ziii.  25),  in  our  Lord's  time  (Matt, 
zziv.  38 ;  Luke  zvii.  27),  in  the  Apostolic  Church 
(1  Cor.  vii.  38),  the  right  of  the  father  to  give 
his  daughter  in  marriage,  of  the  king  to  give  one 
who  was  under  his  control,  is  either  assumed  t)r 
asserted. 

It  is  nevertheless  certain,  as  may  be  seen  in 
Selden's  treatise  de  Uxore  EbraicA^  and  as  has 
been  stated  above  under  the  head  Betrothal, 
that  among  the  Jews  the  power  of  self-disposal 
in  marriage  was  singularly  wide  for  either  sez, 
the  man  being  held  of  full  age,  and  capable  of 
marrying  at  his  will  in  the  last  day  of  his  15th 
year,  the  woman  in  the  second  half  of  her  12thy 
whilst  if  betrothed  under  that  age  by  their 
fathers,  girls  could  repudiate  the  engagement 
at  ten.  Yet,  strange  to  say,  the  forms  used  in 
Jewish  practice  belong  to  the  material,  and  not 
to  the  spiritual  view  of  marriage.  The  pro- 
minence given  to  the  Arrha  or  earnest  [see 
Arrha],  and  the  necessity  for  its  being  given  to 
the  woman  herself  either  in  money  or  money's 
worth,  shew  clearly  that  the  grand  spirituality 
of  marriage,  as  ezhibited  in  the  second  chapter  cf 
Genesis,  had  been  lost  sight  of,  that  it  had  come 
to  be  viewed  essentially  as  an  act  of  wife-buying ; 
and  yet  the  fact  that  the  woman,  from  earliest 
puberty,  was  reckoned  as  having  the  sole  right 
of  self-sale,  preserved  an  amount  of  ireedom  in 
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rothal  tbtmiii]  does  dM  cialm  hli  bride,  "tba 
kther  or  brother  or  he  who  biu  her  muHtfium  " 
any  prosecute  the  aorelj  till  he  p»Ti  ber  mcta 


,  sfteri 


nay  giT* 


{Diy.  bk.  1.  . 

ivii,  1.  30).     T 

arriagpi  con 

rad*d  by  mere 

t«l   in  a  CO 

stitution   of  Th 

tinian,  *.D.  4 

49,  (C«fc,  bfc.  T. 

lis  conieDt,  moreover,  mait  be  *t  ones  that 
i«  partiei  themselves,  and  of  thou  in  wbust 
itai  the;  are  (Paulas,  Dig.  bk.  iiiii.  t.  ii. 
I.  As  ta  slaves,  indeed,  unlike  the  Jewish 
tlie  Roman  law  Dever  recognised  sucb 
ing  as  their  marriage,  and  the  nniops  be- 
a  men  and  vomen  eUres,  which  might  be 
litted  nni  even  respected  bj  their  masters, 
r  of  no  more  legal  value  than  the  conpling 
omeitic  asimals,  althongh,  u  may  be  seen 
sfter,  they  might  be  recognised  by  the  snpe- 
morality  of  the  chnrcb.     Where,  indeed, 


"  (=-  178), 
'idow  indeed  has  power,  if  she  choose,  to  go 

the    wdhuiq'i    consent,    whether    girl    or 
ow,  has  always  great  n-eight  in  the  ejta  of 

man  marrying  a  girl  or  widow  betrothed  to 
another,  "yet  with  ber  consent"  (c  IM),  and 
in  like  mnaner  of  bis  ravltbing  either  with  her 
consent — the  term  apparently  meaning  bere, 
carrying  away  without  marriage  (c  191). 
Where  indeed  a  slave  married  a  freewoman 
with  her  consent,  her  parent*  might  kill  her, 
or  sell  ber  out  of  tbe  province  (c.  2a3>  The 
lawi  of  Luitprand,  i.e.  717,  enact  pennlliet 
against  those  who  betroth  to  themselves,  or 
marry,  girls  under  twelve,  but  a  father  or 
brother  may  give  or  betroth  his  dangbter  or 
-'ter  at  any  age  (bk.  ii.  c.  6).  And  it  seems 
be  admitted  that  a  girl  of  twelve  may  "go 
a  husband  "withoot  the  will  of  her  parents 
[.  vi,  c.  61,  and  see  c  69;  A.D.  734>  The 
mumJium,  it  may  be  observed,  appeara  also  in 
"--   'iw  of  the  All^mnns,  latter  half  of  8th 


<r  allowed  a 


0  give    1 

!eman, 

ruled 


Under   the    law  of  tbe  Saxons, 
girl-B  parents  (t.  iv,  1),  but  if  be  did 


a  who 


vill  be  further  shewn  hereafler  under  the 
CoHTBJUn')  that   this   should   amount  to 

enfranchisement  (Cixta,  bk.  vii.  t.  vi.  I,  9; 

I  Nov.  c.  11).  But  this  of  itself  shows 
marriage   and    slavery   nere   held  to   be 

le  principle  of  the  freedom  of  mttrrlage,  and 

ies,  stands  generally  recognised  in  Justi- 
s  Code,  and  is  indeed  further  carried  out 
..  "  None,"  says  a  constitution  of  Diocle- 
and  Uniimin,  "can  be  compelled  either  to 
y,  or  la  be  reconciled  after  divorce  "  {Code, 
.    .    :_   1    .  -  .  __^  ^g  ,    j2,  a,  to  the  J!liv$ 


1   the   . 


ml    f 


e,  tram 


ooked  rathei 


a  hnsband  for  her,  and  there- 
held  that  in  the  determination  of  that 
;e,  the  counsel  or  even  the  judgment  of 
I  persons  might  be  called  in  (Code,  bk.  v, 
.  I.  I,  20). 

le  influx  of  tbe  barbarian  nations  into  the 
re  may  be  said  to  have  in  great  measure 
ired,  under  other  nninea,  those  stricter  views 
.iternal  authority  which  had  belonged  lo 
e's  earlier  ages,  at  least  as  respects  women. 
be  Edict  of  Theodorlc  we  find  a  proviaiou 
"a  father  shall  not  be  compelled  against 
rill  to  give  his  family  in  marriage  to  any" 
la).  In  the  Lombard  Inwi  the  mandivm 
Is  the  Konian  pctrslru,  bat  under  a  purely 
ntu-y  form,  and  instead  of  being  confined 

nearest  male  relation.  Thus  by  a  law  of 
aris  (638  or  643),  if  after  two  years'  be- 


:  parent's  will,  she  consenting,  twice  that 
iDUut  0-  3)-  If  he  wished  to  marry  a  widow, 
must  offer  the  price  of  her  purchase  to  her 
guardian  (apparently  a  Latinised  eipression  for 
•adoald,  or  mmdrojld.  holder  of  the  mn- 
dium'),  her  relatives  consenting  thereto  (1  vii. 
'  3).  if  her  guardian  refused  tbe  money,  he 
lust  tnm  to  her  neit  of  kin,  and  by  'their 
consent  he  might  have  her,  bat  he  must  have 
300  lolidi  ready  to  give  to  the  guardian  (t.  4). 
Here  a  power  of  consent  in  the  kintmea 
generally,  over  and  above  the  specific  powers  of 
'He  bolder  of  tbe  muTutiiva,  is  clearly  admitted. 

Tbe  Burguudiau  law  (originally  of  the  begin- 
ning of  the  6th  century)  recognises  also  some 
'  '  of  choice  lu  the  woman,  especially  if  a 
Where  a  girl  of  her  own  accord  has 
man,  be  has  to  pay  only  three  times 
the  "price  of  marriage"  (nuptiale  pretium) 
instead  of  six  limes,  which  he  would  have  to 
pay  if  be  had  carried  her  off  against  her  will 
'-.  lii.  CO.  1.  3;  see  also  t.  cit).  A  widow 
ishing  to  remarry  within  tbe  year  of  her 
asband'a  death,  is  said  to  have  "free  power" 
.  do  so  (t.  ilii.  c  2  ;  law  of  A.D.  517).  But  in 
later  law,  a  pon-er  of  consent  in  parents  seems 
.  be  indicated  (t.  lii.). 

The  Visigothic  law,  which  has  always  been 
eld  to  bear  peculiar  marks  of  clerical  iaspiratioD, 
is  es(ieciBlly  restrictive  of  the  woman's  self  dis- 
posal. A  law  of  Receswind,  allowing  for  the 
first  time  intermarriage  between  Gothi  and 
Romans,  enacts   that   a  freeman   may  marry  a 

mdants  ("  prosapiae  "),  and  the  permission  of 
court  (bk.  iii.  t.  i.  c,  1).      If  a  man  has 

rotbed  to  himself  a  girl  "with  the  will  of 
her  father  or  the  other  near  relatives  to  whom 
by  law  this  power  is  given,"  the  girl  may  not 
marry   another   against   the    will   of  her  nia- 
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r'l  conwDt  hu  beco  tht  *ofa  coDdition  of 
'.J  for-  tht  (l&ra't  marriigs  ;  Buil  himulf 
UM  his  anthority  oTer  the  iIbtc  to  that 
■th«r.  Nov  the  ciiaUbce  of  b  pirentil 
ritf  is  recogni»d  in  the  slaTe  himKlf  to- 
fail  dwa  oflapring,  uid  the  BlkTe-paics" 


t  ii  placad  a 


of  th. 


lards  the  end  of  the  6th  century,  tgala 
581),  a  UDon  (10)  of  ttia  Ut  Couacil  of 
1  eipresaly  enacU  that  if  two  ilaiea  ial«r- 

lehbement  of  either  the  nmrriage  li  Dot 
red,  though  the  other  be  not  redeemable; 

I  iti  BdraiiCE  of  aoything  to  be  foaad  in  the 
Is  of  AmcricKD  ilavery  in  modern  timeiL 
in  the  CarioTingiau  era,  the  marriage  of 

with  the  muter'i  consent  obtaiua  ciiil 

II  B>  ecclfxiutical  *a]idlly.  A  capitulary 
ed  to  the  Lombapl  lawi  enacts  "  That  the 
ageiofalaFcs  be  not  dlswlved,  if  they  haye 
iiH*ereiit  masters, ....  bnt  to  Deverthelesi 
Jie  marriage  Itwlf  be  legnl,  and  by  the  will 
;ir  master*"  (c.  129).  The  30th  canon  of 
nd  Council  of  Chtlons,  A.o.  813,  is  pre- 

to  the  sanw  effect. 

the  vrbole  it  may  be  said  that,  except  so 

relates  to  the  mirrlage  of  slaven,  the  rale 

Charch  in  respect  of  the  cooseats  aeceiurf 
!  validity  of  mnrringe  became  hnrdly  settled 
i;  thd  period  which  occupies  ui.  The 
lity  for  the  free  eonscDt  of  the  partiea 
«lTes  was  nerer  entirety  lost  sight  of;  but 
tlyini  regions,  and  under  the  pressnre  of 
rinn  feelings  in  certain  races,  the  authority 

father  oTer  a  dsUKbtcr  was  almost  acknow- 
1  as  absolute;  whilst  elsewhere  a  claim  of 
unily  at  large  to  interfere  was  at  leait 
r  admitted.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
I,  indeed,  in  two  instances  the  priest  or 
I  himself  waa  made  a  consenting  party.  In 
.lance  however  is  marriage  when  actually 
icted  (eicept  as  between  slarea)  treated 
id  or  Yoidable  for  want  of  the  consent  of 
d  person.  As  to  consents  to  Betrothal, 
at  word.  See  also  generally  Contkact  of 
IIAOK.  [J.  M.  L] 

NSIONATORIUn.  To  bleis  by  the  use 
s  sign  of  the  cross,  ai  in  confirmation.  Is 
d  cinaignnri ;  hence  the  word  tomigna- 
n  Is  occasionally  used  to  designate  the  place 
urt  for  that  rite.  John  the  Deacon  of  Kaplea 
nicon  Epuc,  A'tap.)  says  that  Bishop  John 
t  6lii)  erected  a  beautiful  building,  oUled 
inatorium  ailnlonim,  so  arranged  that  the 
'  baptiied  should  pass  In  on  one  side,  be 
ited  to  the  bishop  who  aat  in  the  midit, 
then  past  out  by  the  other  side.  This 
gement  was  probiibly  somewhat  peculiar; 
•seudo-Alcuin  at  least  (_De  Div.  Off.  c  19), 
ibing  the  ceremonies  of  Easter-Kve,  says 
the  newly  baptiied  wen  confirmed  in  the 
rium.  (Uucange'a  Olouary,  i.  t.  *  Coniig- 
ium.')  [C] 

INSISTENTE8.    [PEurrENCE.] 

lySTASTU,  martyr  at  hneeria  under 
Sept.  19  (Jiiirt.  Hieron.,  Ueuardi).  [C] 
INHTANTINE,  bishop,  deposition  at  Gap  in 
«,  April  12  {Marl.  Hieron.,  Usuardi).  [C] 
INSTANTINE  THE  GBBAT,  Emperor. 


CONSTANTINOPLE;  COUNCILS  OF 

Constantina  and  hii  mother  Helena.  Uarim- 
Xoi,are  commemorated  May  21  (CW.  Byzant.); 
Jane  18  (CW.  Armen.);  Magabit  28  =  March 
Z4  (Oi/.  Ethiop.'y.  Constantine  is  separately 
commemorated  on  Not.  16  in  the  Ueor^an 
Calendar.  [(.',] 

CONSTANTINOPLE.    COUNCILS    OP. 

(1)  A.D.  33(1  (Mansi,  ii.  1167-70)  held  by  the 
l^usebians  under  Lusebiua  of  Nicomadia, at  which 
St.  Athanaiius  was  eiiled  to  Treres,  Marcejlns 
of  Ancyra,  with  soTeral  other  bishops  depoaod, 

by  the  Aloiandrine  Church.  According  to  Rnf- 
iinoi  (/fix.  L  12),  it  was  convened  by  order  of 
the  emperor,  vii.,  Constantine  the  Great,  and 
according  to  Eusebius  the  historian  (cmC.  Mircel. 
i.  i),  it  waa  eiclasirely  gathered  ti^ethcr  from 
the  upper  provincea  of  AJiia  Minor,  from  Thrace, 
and  the  parts  beyond  it ;  In  other  words,  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  capital  It  aeems  to  have 
met  in  Pebroai^,  and  not  separated  till  the  end 
of  July,  so  that  ita  proceedings  spread  over  naarly 
sii  months. 

(9)  A.D.  339,  or  nceording  to  PagI,  340,  by 
order  of  the  Emperor  Constantina,  to  depose 
Panl.  the  newly  elected  bishop  there,  vhoM 
orthodoxy  displeased  him,  and  translate  EnaebiDi, 
his  favourite,  from  Micomedia  to  the  imperial 
see  (Manti,  ii.  1275> 

(8)  A.D.  360  (Uansi,  iii.  32.'>^6),  composed  of 
deputies  from  the  council  of  Seleuci^  just  over, 
with  some  bishops  summoned  from  Bithynia,  to 
meet  Ihem,  about  fifty  in  all  (Soc.  li.  41  and  teq.V 
Most  of  the  former  were  parllsahs  of  the  metro- 
politan of  Caesarea,  whose  name  waa  Acacias, 
and  Semi-Arians.  A  creed  was  published  by 
them,  being  the  9th,  says  Socratei,  that  bad 
come  out  since  that  of  iiicaea.  It  waa,  in  fact. 
what  hod  been  rehearsed  at  Rimini,  with  tba 
further  declaration  that  neither  substance  nor 
hypostasis  were  permissible  terms  In  apeahing  of 
nod.  The  Son  was  prononnced  to  be  like  the 
Father  according  to  the  Scriptures,  and  Aettus, 
who  maintained  the  contrary  opinion,  waa  con- 
demned. A  lynodical  epistle  to  George,  bishop 
of  Aleiandria,  whose  presbyter  he  was,  conveyed 
the  sentence  passed  npon  him  and  his  followers. 
Several  biahoia  were  depoied  at  the  same  time; 
flmon^whom  were  Macedooiua,  bishop  of  Constan- 
tinople, Kleusius  of  Cyiicum,  Basilius  of  Ancvra, 
and  lost,  but  not  least,  St.  Cvril  of  Jerusaleoi— 
all  fur  rnrious  caoaea.  Ten  bishopB,who  declined 
subscribing  to  these  depositions,  were  to  consider 


y  the 

deposition  of  Hacedoniua.  On  the  other  hand, 
Eustathius  of  Seboale  waa  not  allowed  eren  a 
hearing,  as  having  been  previoualy  deposed  at 
the  aynod  of  Cn«.-irea,  in  Asia  Minor,  under  his 
own  father,  Eulaliua. 

(4)  The  2nd  general,  met  in  May,  A.D.  .181, 
to  re-assemble  the  following  year,  for  reasons 
eiplained  by  the  bishops  in  their  synodital  letter 
of  that  date  (Uansi,  iii.  583,  note).  Owing  to 
this  circumstance,  and  to  tbe  fact  that  its  acta 
have  been  lost,  its  proceedings  are  not  easy  to 
unravel.  Sooratea  begins  his  account  of  it  by 
saying  that  the  Emperor  Theodosios  convened  ■ 
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council  of  bishops  of  the  same  faith  as  himself, 
in  order  that  the  faith  settled  at  Nicaea  might 
prevail,  and  a  bishop  be  appointed  to  the  see  of 
Constantinople  (v.  8).    That  the  bishops  met  at 
his  bidding  is  testified  by  themselves  in  their 
short  address  to  him  subseqnently,  to  confirm 
what  they  had  decreed  (Mansi,  ib,  557),  to  say 
nothing  of  other  proofs,  for  which  see  Beveridge 
(^Synod,  ii.  89).     Whether  they  re-assembled  at 
his  bidding  we  are  not  told.    Of  their  number 
there  has  never  been  any  dispute,  this  council 
having  in  fact  gone  by  the  name  of  that  of  **  the 
150  (jfv)  fathera"  ever  since.     There  were  36 
bishops  of  the  Macedonian  party  liicewise  invited, 
but  they  quitted  Constantinople  in  a  body  when 
they  found  that  it  was  the  faith  of  the  Nicene 
fathers  to  which  they  would  be  called  upon  to 
subscribe.    Of  those  present,  Timothy,  bishop  of 
Alexandria,  St.  Meletius  of  Antioch,  who  presided 
at  first,  St.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  Ascholius,  bishop 
of  Thessalonica,  St.  Amphilochius  of  Iconium, 
with  the  two  Gregories  of  Nazianzum  and  Nyssa, 
were  the  most  considerable,  Nectarius  and  Fla- 
Tian  being  added  to  their  number  before  they 
separated.     IMonysius  Exiguus  (Mansi,  iii.  568- 
72)  has  preserved   the  names  of  all  who  sub- 
scribed.   Seven  canons  and  a  creed  would  appear 
at  first  sight  to  have  been  submitted  to  the  em- 
peror by  the  assembled  fathers  for  confirmation 
at  the  close  of  their  labours.     John  Scholasticus, 
however,  the  Greek  collector  of  canons  in  the 
6th  century,  contemporary  with  Dionysius  Exi- 
guus, reckons  only  six  (ap.  Justell.  Hihl.  Jvr. 
Cktwm,  ii.  502).     Dionysius  himself  only  three ; 
but  then  he  has  appended  the  4th  to  the  2nd. 
The  creed  follows  in  his  version  as  in  the  Greek. 
Isidore  Mercator  makes  six  canons  out  of  his 
three,    and    numbers    the    creed    as    a    7th. 
Another  JLatin  version  given  in  Mansi  makes  five 
canons  out  of  his  three,  and  omits  the  creed. 
The  Arabic  paraphrase  (ib.)  makes  four  in  all, 
without  the  creed ;  but,  in  addition  to  his  three, 
setting  down  as  a  fourth  canon  6  of  the  Greek 
version.     Whether  any  canons  have  been  lost 
seems  to  admit  of  some  doubt.     Socrates,  as  is 
well    known,    speaks  of   the  establishment  of 
patriarchs  as  one  of  the   things  done  by  this 
council :   and   the  Arabic  paraphrase,   under  a 
separate  heading,  '*  concerning  the  order  of  the 
prelates,  and  their  rank  and  place,"  explains  this 
as  follows :  ^  Honour  besides,  and  the  primacy, 
wa.«(  granted  in  this  council  to  the  bishop  of  Rome, 
and  he  was  made  first,  the  bishop  of  Constanti- 
nople second,  the  bishop  of  Alexandria  third,  the 
bishop  of  Antioch   fourth,  and   the   bishop  of 
Jerusalem  fiflh  " — which  is  the  more  remarkable 
as  neither  it  nor  Socrates  omit  the  canon  ordain- 
ing special   prerogatives    for   new   Rome.      As 
Iteveridge  well  remarks,  it  is  one  difficulty  con- 
nected with  these  canons  {Synod,  ii.  98),  that  in 
all  probability  they  were  not  all  passed  at  the 
same  council.     This,  and  a  good  deal  more  bear- 
ing upon  the  history  of  the  council,  will  come 
out  as  we  examine  them.    Canon  1  confiims  the 
doctrine  of  the  318  Nicene  Fathers,  condemning 
in   particular  the  errors  of  the  Eunomians  or 
Anomaeans — in  other  words,  the  extreme  Arians 
— the  Eudoxians  or  Arians  pure,  and  the  Semi- 
Arians  or  Pneumatomachi — fighters  against  the 
Holy  Spirit — with   the   followers  of  Sabellius, 
Marcelltts,  Photinns,  and  ApoUinaris.     Of  these 
the   Semi-Arians   engaged    most    atteiition    by 


far  here,  from  the  further  error  mto  which  they 
had  fallen  of  late  respecting  the  Divinity  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  All,  in  short,  that  was  inilcd  by 
this  council  on  doctrine  was  directed  against 
them  exclusively.  But,  as  such,  they  were  more 
properly  tei*med  Macedonians  than  Semi-Arians, 
from  Macedonius,  bishop  of  Constantinople,  de- 
posed at  the  synod  held  there  a.d.  360,  for 
various  crimes,  and  afterwards  founder  of  the 
sect  called  **  Pneumatomachi."  For  obvious 
reasons  they  are  not  designated  here  fVom  the 
name  of  their  founder.  What  their  errors  were  we 
shall  see  presently.  Canon  2  confines  each  bishop 
to  his  own  diocese,  in  particular  the  bishop  of 
Alexandria  is  restricted  to  Egypt,  the  bishops  of 
the  East  to  the  East  alone,  the  privileges  of  the 
Church  of  Antioch,  in  conformity  with  the 
Nicene  canons,  being  maintained :  the  bishops  of 
Asia,  that  is,  Asia  Minor,  to  the  South-West, 
Pontus  and  Thrace,  similarly  to  their  respective 
limits.  By  the  word  ^Miocese"  is  meant,  as 
Beveridge  shows  (p.  93),  a  tract  embracing  seve- 
ral provinces.  The  events  which  had  led  to  this 
enactment  require  some  notice.  Immediately  on 
the  death  of  Valens  (Clinton's  Fasti  B.  A.D.  379, 
col.  4),  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen  appeared  at  Con- 
stantinople, whither  he  was  invited  by  the  ortho- 
dox party  refusing  obedience  to  Demophilus,  the 
Arian  bishop  in  possession.  He  was  consecrated 
by  St.  Meletius  of  Antioch,  who  thus  went  out 
of  his  diocese  to  ordain  him.  Peter,  bishop  of 
Alexandria — then  reckonefd  the  second  see  in  the 
world  after  Rome — not  to  be  outdone,  nominated 
Maximus  the  cynic,  as  he  was  called  from  his 
philosophical  antecedents,  to  the  post,  and  de- 
puted three  bishops  from  Egypt  to  carry  out  his 
consecration  on  the  spot.  Maximus  had  pre- 
viously seemed  to  take  part  with  Gregory,  and 
Theodosius  rejected  him,  when  he  appeared  as 
his  rival  (Clinton,  t6.  and  Vales,  ad  Soz.  vii.  9). 
This  conflict  of  the  two  sees,  however,  terminated 
in  the  resignation  of  Gregory,  soon  ailer  the 
meeting  of  the  council,  though  he  was  declared 
bishop  there,  and  all  that  related  to  Maximus 
annulled  in  a  special  canon — the  4th. 

Most  probably,  the  3rd  canon,  ordaining  that 
in  future  the  see  of  Constantinople  should  take 
honorary  precedence  (rii  irpttrfitta  t^s  Tt/i^f) 
next  after  Rome,  was  intended  to  prevent  the 
bishops  of  Antioch  and  Alexandria  from  ever 
attempting  to  take  such  liberties  with  it  again. 

Another  event  had  occurred  meanwhile  (Clin- 
ton, >6.  col.  4),  which  may  be  supposed  to  ac- 
count for  the  salvo  to  the  privileges  of  the 
Church  of  Antioch,  expressed  in  the  2nd  canon. 
St.  Meletius  of  Antioch  had  died  "during  the 
session  between  May  and  July."  The  funeral 
oration  pronounced  over  him  by  St.  Gregory  ot 
Nyssa  is  still  extant,  but  it  contains  no  historical 
allusions.  There  had  been  a  compact  entered 
into  between  his  party  and  that  of  St.  Paulinus 
at  Antioch  two  years  before — where  they  were 
rival  bishops — that  both  ])arties,  whenever  either 
of  the  bishops  died,  should  unite  under  the  sur- 
vivor of  them.  In  spite  of  this  understanding, 
Flavian,  who  had  been  one  of  the  chief  promoters 
of  it  among  the  supporters  of  St.  Meletius,  was 
unanimously  apiH>inted  bishop  in  his  stead  by 
the  council  ((iive,  Hist.  Lit.  1.  277  and  364). 
This  act  not  merely  re-opened  the  schism  at 
Antioch,  but  produced  heart-burnings  elsewhere, 
the  Western  and  Egyptian  bishops  pronouncing 
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■e  •trongl)'  thim  ever  In  faiunr  of  St.Panltnus, 

the  dbspprobatioa  Bhowa  for  FUiiaD  bj  St. 
gory,  tenditiB;  to  aliiiute  numbeiH  of  his  own 
Dd>  from  bim  amangHt  the  Eaaterni.  It  wu, 
fuel,  one  of  tfa«  principsl  camci  of  his  retire- 
it.  The  appointment  of  bii  tucceesor,  Nec- 
iQs,  at  the  initance  of  the  emperor,  wm 
ly  the  Inst  act  of  the  conncil  of  this  j. 

a  etrong  acl  it  wiu,  aa  Nectarius  had 
tised  before  he  could  be  consecrated  (Soi 
Dionyiiiu  Cllijuiu,  aa  baa  been  aaid, 
'     '  '  icil  with    the  4th. 


■ridge,  too,  p 


s  (ft.  p.  98),  H 


It  runs  ai 

owsi— "CoDcerning  the  tome  of  the  Westenis, 
too,  haw  received  those  who  professed 
ir  belief,  at  Antioch,  in  one  Godhead  of  the 
her.  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost."  What  ma  tbit 
I*  of  the  Westerns!  Bererldge  considers  it 
bave  been  the  synodical  epiatle  received  from 
le  DamaaDS  b^  the  Enatemi  at  their  second 
iting,  A.D.  3Si,  to  which  thej  wrote  their 
1  in  reply.  l>e  Harca,  Care,  and  others  pre- 
to  consider  it  a  synodical  letter  of  Pope  Un- 


ir  9.     bnron 


ir  of  hi 


I  of  Antiuch  some  years  before, 
that  the  Hrst  tome  of  the  liind  was  the 
:er  sent  by  St.  Athanasiue  in  the  name  of  his 
.nd  at  Aleiandria,  A.D.  362,  to  the  Charch  of 
tioch,  which  he  calls  "a  tome"  himself,  lo 
ich  St.  Piuliuus  is  eipressiy  said  to  bare  sub- 
ibed,  and  in  which  the  iidiriiibilily  of  the 
ly  Ghost  from  the  snhstaDca  both  of  the 
ber  and  the  Son  la  as  distinctly  set  forth  as 
ever  was  afterwards  (Manji,  iil.  35,S-4). 
rough  Kuaebios  of  Vercelli,  to  whom  it  was 
ressed,  and  by  whom  it  was  in  due  time  sob- 
ibed,  it  would  find  its  way  into  the  West  and 
iome,  as  the  rallying  point  of  the  orthodox,  nnd 

ween  the  sees  of  Alexandria,  Antioch,  and 
ne,  whose  ncvplance  of  its  doctrine  can  scarce 
■e  become  known  to  each  other  before  Mace- 
lius,  the  ei-patriarch  ot  Constantinople,  corn- 
iced as!uilin!(  the  Divinity  of  the  third  person 
:he  Godhead.  On  this,  it  would  immediately 
e  rise  to,  and  be  the  foundation  of,  a  series  of 
imes"  or  epistles  of  the  same  kind  between 
m.  In  which  Constanlinople,  being  in  Arian 
ids,  ironid  (nka  no  part,  nor  Aleiandria  much, 
ng  to  the  banishment  of  its  orthodoi  prelate, 
er,  from  a.D.  373  to  378,  under  Valens.  St. 
letius  hnd  also  been  driven  from  Antioch  a 
r  eiirlier ;  but  then  we  nre  told  expressly  by 
omen  (vi.  7).  his  orthodoi  rival,  St.  Panliuus 

>  allowed  to  remain  i  and  this  would  account 
the  corraajmndence  that  went  on    between 

I  nud  Pope  Ihimasus  uninterrupledly  while 
Ueletiiis  wna  nwny,  and  of  which  the  promi- 
t  topic  wiis  the  llivinity  of  the  Holy  Gliost. 
y,  ns  Minisi  points  out  (iil.  4t!;(-S),  the  synods 
Antioch  and  Home  nre  confusedly  given  about 

>  time.  There  arc  tmces  of  a  synod  of  An- 
:h,  ns  well  as  of  another  -it  Itome,  a.d.  372 ; 

the  ncis  of  Iwlh  hjive  not  hitherto  been  dis- 
;uished  from  those  of  two  later  aynodi  at 
ne,  A.D.  377,  and  nt  Antioch,  the  year  or  two 
T3  teilDwins,  under  Ht.  Jleletins,  on  the  re- 
a  of  the  exiles.  And  one  thiug  may  well  be 
Hght  to  h:ive  been  ngfeed  u|ion  at  the  (irst  of 
se  sjriods  of  Antioch,  .ind  possibly  Rome  too, 


which  waa  aflerwarda  confirmed  in  the  2iid,  aod 
is  evidently  referred  to  by  the  Constant Inopoli tan 
fathers  In  their  synodical  letter,  namely,  the 
creed  iu  ita  enlarged  form.  And  for  this  reason 
— St.  Kpiphanius,  bishop  of  Salamis  in  Cyproa, 
was  another  of  the  orthodoi  bishops  who  va* 
not  disturbed  in  his  see;  and  his  see,  whether 
subject  to  Antioch  or  not,  then,  must  hare 
brought  him  into  frequent  communication  with 
It,  even  If  he  had  not  been  a  personal  friend  of 
St.  Panlinus,  or  was  not  present  at  the  synod 
held  there  A.D.  373.  Now,  in  c  119  of  his  work 
called  Ancoraiu!,  of  which  he  liies  the  date  him- 
self in  the  neit  c^  vii.,  A.D.  373,  what  was 
rehearsed  afterwards  at  the  council  of  Cbalccdoo 
aa  the  creed  of  the  ISO  Withers,  that  is,  of  this 
council  of  Canstanlinople,  is  set  down  word  for 
word,  so  tar  as  its  new  clauses  are  concerned,  asd 
called  that  of  Nicaea  by  him.  Admit  this  form 
to  have  been  agreed  upon  at  the  synod  of  Antioch, 
in  conjunction,  or  not.  with  that  of  Rome,  a.d. 
37S,  and  his  own  use  of  it  the  year  foUowing,  u 
the  authorised  creed  of  the  Church,  is  explained 
at  oaee,  nor  is  there  any  reason  why  St.  Gregory 
»yssen,  if  be  composed  It  at  all~«s  B(al«d  by 
Nicepboros  alone  (ilL  13) — should  not  have 
compoeed  it  there.  But  Valens  Doming  to 
Antioch  in  A|>ril  (Clinton,  a.d.  372,  col.  2),  to 
persecute  the  orthodoi,  the  probability  would 
be  that  this  synod  was  hMtily  broken  np,  and 
remained  in  abeyance  till  A.D.  .ST8  or  9,  when 
its  proceedings  were  resumed  under  St.  Meletiut, 
and  contirmed  by  163  bishops,  and  wilh  ita  pro- 

■nd  there  subscribed  to  the  Western  tome  or 
letter  of  Pope  Damasns.  Hence,  both  the  Un- 
guage  of  the  5th  ConslAntinopolitan  canon  above 
mentioned,  and  of  the  fathers  who  framed  it,  in 
synodioal    letter. 


,   thei. 


.  they 


what  they  had  sat  forth  themselves  was  their 
adherence  to  the  Nieene  faith  and  reprobation 
of  the  heresies  anumeraled  in  their  first  canon ; 
what  they  had  received   from  Antioch  and  ac- 

gone  by  their  name,  hut  waa  certainly  not  their 
composition ;  nud  whatever  else  was  confirmed 
there,  A.D.  378,  including  the  WosUm  lome. 
Which  of  the  letters  of  Pope  Damnsus  is  hm 
specified  comes  out  as  plainly.  Mis  letter  to  St. 
Pnulinus  was  written  A.D.  372,  when  there  was 
uoboity  left  nt  Antioch  hut  St.  Paulinus  to  write 
to.  The  letter  addressod  in  his  own  name  and 
that  nf  the  03  bishops  wilh  him,  "lo  the 
Catholic  bishops  of  the  Eist,"  was  "the  tome" 
received  by  the  synod  at  Antioch  A-D.  378-9 
(JIansi,  ill.  p.  459-62);  to  which  they  replied 
the  same  year '(i«.  p.  SII-15).  Both  Icttere 
being  on  the  same  subject— us  wei'e  the  synods 

Amphilochius,  bishop  of  Icoiiium,  held  n  srnnd 
and  wrote  on  the  same  subject  about  the  same 
•"ne(i4.  p.  503-8). 


We  a 
syuodicul    letter    of    the    ) 


il  with  t 
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of  CoDstAQtinople  A«D.  S82,  and  their  pro^ 
ceediDgs  generally.  Finding  there  were  still 
ecclesiastical  matters  of  urgent  importance  to  be 
settled,  most  of  the  bishops  who  had  met  at 
Constantinople  A.D.  381,  returned  thither,  as 
Theodoret  relates,  the  following  summer  (Mansi 
ad  Baron.  ▲.D.  382,  n.  3).  One  of  their  number, 
indeed,  Ascholins,  bishop  of  Thessalonica,  and 
8S.  Epiphanius  and  Jerome  with  him,  had  gone 
meanwhile  to  Rome.  Being  at  Constantinople, 
they  receired  a  synodical  letter  from  the  West, 
inriting  them  to  Rome,  where  a  large  gathering 
was  in  contemplation.  This  letter  having  been 
lost,  we  can  only  guess  at  its  contents  from  what 
they  say  in  reply  to  it,  coupled  with  their  5th 
canon,  which  was  evidently  framed  in  con^* 
qnence.  The  affairs  of  the  East  being  in  immi- 
nent  peril  and  confusion,  they  beg  to  be  excused 
going  away  so  far  from  their  sees.  They  had 
oome  to  Constantinople  on  account  of  what  had 
been  written  by  the  West  after  the  synod  of 
Aquileia  the  year  before  to  the  Emperor  Theo- 
dosius— evidently  the  letter  in  which  the  conse- 
crations of  Flavian  and  Nectarius  are  mentioned 
disapprovingly  (Mansi,  t6.  p.  631-2) — but  had 
made  no  preparations  for  going  further  from 
home.  The  most  they  could  do  would  be  to  send 
deputies  into  the  West.  Cyriacus,  Eusebius, 
and  Priscian  are  named,  to  explain  their  pro- 
ceedings, which  they  then  epitomise,  commencing 
with  what  has  been  anticipated  above  about  their 
faith,  and  ending  with  the  statement  that  Nec- 
tarius and  Flavian  had  been  appointed  canonically 
to  their  respective  sees,  while  St.  Cyril  was 
recognised  by  them  aa  bishop  of  Jerusalem  £or 
the  same  reason.  Thus  this  letter  explains  the 
framing  of  their  5th  canon,  and  attests  its  date. 
The  same  date  is  assigned  by  Beveridge  to 
canon  6,  restricting  tho  manner  of  instituting 
proceedings  against  bishops,  and  reprobating 
appeals  to  the  secular  power.  But  canon  7, 
prescribing  the  distinctions  to  be  observed  in 
admitting  heretics  into  communion,  is  shown  by 
him  not  to  belong  to  this  council  at  all.  It  is 
almost  identical  with  the  95th  TruUan  canon 
(Bev.  ad  1.).  Of  the  creed,  little  more  need  be 
added  to  what  has  been  said.  It  was  in  existence 
A.D.  373,  having  been  probably  framed  at 
Antioch,  in  conformity  with  the  synodical  letter 
of  St.  Athanasius,  a.D.  372,  where  it  was  doubt- 
less confirmed  A.D.  378-9,  and  received  more 
probably  by  the  5th  canon  of  this  council  ▲.D. 
882,  than  promulgated  separately  by  the  council 
of  the  year  preceding.  Possibly  this  may  have 
been  the  creed  cilled  by  Cassian  {^De  Incarn.  vi. 
3  and  6)  as  late  as  A.D.  430,  **  peculiarly  the 
creed  of  the  city  and  Church  of  Antioch."  From 
the  portion  of  it  given  by  him  it  is  as  likely  to  have 
been  this,'  as  that  of  A.D.  363  (for  which  see 
Soc.  iii.  25)^  or  any  other  between  them.  That 
there  is  a  ifamily  likeness  between  it  and  the 
creed  of  the  Church  of  Jerusalem  commented  on 
by  St.  Cyril  will  be  seen  on  comparing  them 
(Heurtley's  J?e  Fide  et  8,  p.  9-13).  On  this 
hypothesis  alone  we  can  understand  why  no 
notice  should  have  been  taken  of  it  at  the 
council  of  Ephesus,  A.D.  431,  and  iu  the  African 
code,  namely,  because  it  had  originated  with  a 
provincial,  and  only  been  as  yet  received  by  a 
general  council.  It  was  promulgated  as  identical 
with  that  of  Nicaea  for  the  first  time  by  the 
fathers  of  the  4th  coundL 


No  more  remains  but  to  observe  that  the  dog- 
matic professions  of  the  council  of  381  were  con- 
firmed by  Theodosius  in  a  constitution  dated 
July  30  of  the  same  year,  and  addressed  to 
Antonius,  proconsul  of  Asia,  by  which  the 
churches  are  ordered  to  be  handed  over  to  the 
bishops  in  communion  with  Nectarius  and  others 
who,  composed  it,  the  Eunomians,  Arians,  and 
Antians  having  been  deprived  of  their  churches 
by  a  constitution  issued  ten  days  earlier  {Cod, 
Theod.  xvi.  tit.  1,  1.  3,  and  tit.  5,  L  8).  And  it 
was  received  by  Pope  Damasus,  and  has  been 
regarded  in  the  West  ever  since,  so  far,  as  oecu- 
menical. Its  first  four  canons,  in  the  same  way, 
have  been  always  admitted  into  Western  collec- 
tions. But  what  passed  at  the  supplemental 
council  of  382  never  seems  to  have  been  con- 
firmed or  received  equally.  It  was  in  declining 
to  come  to  this  last  council  that  St.  Gregory 
Nazianzen  said,  in  his  epistle  to  Procopius  (cxxz. 
ed.  MigneX  **  that  he  had  come  to  the  resolution 
of  avoiding  every  meeting  of  bishops,  for  that  he 
had  never  seen  any  synod  end  well,  or  assuage 
rather  than  aggravate  disorders."  His  cele* 
brated  oration (i6.  xlii.),  known  as  his  ** farewell" 
to  the  council  of  381|  is  inspired  by  a  very 
different  spirit. 

Lastly,  there  was  a  third  meeting  of  bishopa 
held  at  Constantinople,  by  command  of  Theo* 
dosius,  A.D.  383,  under  Nectarius,  to  devise 
remedies  for  the  confusion  created  by  so  many 
sees  passing  out  of  the  hands  of  the  heterodox 
into  those  of  the  orthodox  party  (Soc  v.  10). 
The  Arian,  Eunomian,  and  Macedonian  bishops 
were  required  to  attend  there  with  confessions 
of  their  faith,  which  the  emperor,  after  examin- 
ing carefully,  rejected  in  favour  of  Nicaea.  Tho 
Novatians  alone,  receiving  this,  were  placed  by 
him  upon  equal  terms  with  the  orthodox.  6f 
the  heterodox  professions,  that  of  Eunomius  is 
extant,  and  not  without  interest.  It  may  be 
seen  in  Cave  {Hist  Lit  i.  210).  It  is  said  to 
have  been  on  this  occasion  that  Amphilochius, 
bishop  of  Iconinm,  on  entering  the  palace,  made 
the  usual  obeisance  to  Theodosius,  but  took  no 
notice  of  Arcadius,  his  son,  standing  at  his  side. 
When  the  emperor  reproved  him  for  this,  **  You 
see,  sire,"  said  the  bishop,  **  how  impatient  you 
are  that  your  own  son  should  be  slighted;  much 
more  will  God  punish  those  who  refuse  due 
honour  to  his  only  begotten  Son"  (Theod.  v.  16). 

(6)  A.D.  394 — reckoning  that  of  383  as  the 
5th.  Among  those  present  were  Nectarius  of 
Constantinople,  Theophilus  of  Alexandria,  Flavian 
of  Antioch,  &c.  What  called  them  together,  in 
all  probability,  was  the  dedication  of  a  new 
church  in  honour  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul :  which 
done,  they  sat  in  judgment  on  a  controversy 
between  two  rival  bishops  of  Bostra,  Bagadius, 
and  Agapius ;  against  the  former  of  whom  it 
was  pleaded  that  he  had  been  deposed  by  two 
bishops,  since  dead.  The  council  decreed  that, 
in  future,  not  even  three,  much  less  two,  bishops 
should  have  the  power  of  deposing  another,  but 
that,  in  conformity  with  tne  apostolic  canons 
(and  this  express  reference  to  them  in  such  an 
assemblage  is  most  noteworthy),  it  should  be 
held  to  belong  to  a  larger  synod,  and  the  bishopa 
of  the  province  (Mansi,  iii.  851-4). 

(7)  A.D.  399,  of  22  bishops  under  St.  Chry- 
sostom,  to  enquire  into  seven  capital  charges 
brought  against  Antoninus,  bishop  of  Ephesu!. 
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lied  before  the  irltueweE  could  be  *ia- 
St.  Chrjaottom,  Ht  the  reqaeit  of  the 
!  clergf,  trent  over  thither,  aod,  M  the 
TO  biibop>,appaiiit«il  HeracI Ides  s  deacon 
nee,  and  deposed  ti  bi>bD|)s  that  bad  been 
:allj  orLlmned  by  him.  Their  proceedingB 
jmo  interest,  and  contain  a  reference  to 
oni  of  the  Afrigan  Chnich  (Han>i,  ill. 
Strictly  apeaking,  thu  laat  vai  a  aynod 

.D.  404,  to  ait  in  jadgment  on  St.  Cbir- 
nho  bad  been  rec&lled  from  eiile  by  the 

and  letakea  pa«Be»ioii  of  his  tee,  from 
e  had  been  deposed  bjr  "the  Synod  of  the 
rheophilua  ofAleiandtiawas  not  present 

occaaien,  having  had  to  fly  Conataa- 
in  the  return  of  hia  riTal.  SUIl  he  waa 
epresented ;  and  St.  Chryaoatom  had  by 
e  proToked  another  enemy  (Clinton,  l.O. 
.4)  in  the  Empresa  Eudoiia,  wboae  itstue 

denounced  from  the  ganiei  and  revets 
>d  lo  b«  held  round  it  In  ofTeasive  proi' 
>  hia  church.  At  this  lyuod  he  aeema  to 
reo  attendance  (tl  1 B)  when  the  question 
Tmer  deposition  was  argued.     Thirty-aii 

had  condemned  him :  but  aiity^iire 
he  rejoined,  had,  by  communicating; 
D,  voted  tn  hia  favour  (Vales,  ad  I).  It 
mplied  in  tbcee  worda,  as  some  aeem  to 
ipased,  that  n  synod  was  actnally  silting 
avoar  now,  any  more  than  during  the 
if  the  Onk,  the  deputies  frvm  which 
im  guTTOunded,  but  not  sy nodical  ly,  by 
shops,  in  hia  own  jalnce.  The  4th  or 
loon  of  the  Council  of  Antioch  vaa 
by  hia  opponents  :  hia  defence  was  that 

fnmed  by  the  Aiians  (Reading,  ib.}. 
Led    by   hia    opponents.    Indeed,   it    woa 

ly  worded   from  what  either  the  4th 

are  now ;  ao  that  possibly  there  may 
KD    an    Arian    veraion  of  these  canMiB, 

which  bis  objection  held  good.  'Hie 
lowever,  decided  agHinct  him,  and  his 
ent  to  Comana,  on  the  Black  Sea,  laya 
. — lo  Cucusus,  in  Armenia,  say  others 
red,  where  he  died. 
.D.    426,  Ml   the  last  day  of  February, 


reatoring  peace  between  his  own  Chnrch  and  that 
of  Antioch  {a.  1049-50> 

(19)  A.D.  449,  probably  (UaDU,  vj.  i8»-6, 
eomp.  Cava,  I.  47B)  to  consider  the  case  of 
Athanauns,  bishop  of  Perrhe,  on  the  Euphrates, 
afterwarda  deposed  at  Antioch  ncider  Domnos. 
Here  he  seems  to  have  got  letters  in  bis  &voar 
from  Proclus  (comp.  Ctmc.  Hierap.  ^U  445). 

(U)  ^D.  448,  Aorember  8,  under  Flsrian,  to 
enquire  into  a  dispute  between  Flor«mtJ<u, 
metropolitan  of  Sardis,  and  two  of  his  soflragaDs: 
bat  while  sitting,  it  was  called  apon  hyEosebius, 
bishop  of  Dorylaenm,  one  of  its  members,  and 
who  had,  as  a  layman,  denounced  Neatorina,  to 
summon  Eutyches,  Brchinuuidrite  of  a  convent 
of  three  hundred  monks,  and  as  reiolnte  an  op- 
ponent of  Neatorina  aa  himself,  on  a  charge  that 
he  felt  obliged  to  presa  against  him.  The  charge 
waa  that  he  recognised  bnt  one  nature  in  l^riil. 
Uessengers  were  despatched  to  invite  Eutycfaea 
to  pernee  what  Euseblna  had  alleged  against  him. 
Meanwhile,  two  letters  of  St.  Cyril — his  second 
to  NestoriuB,  recited  and  spprovid  at  the  Council 
of  Epheans,  and  his  letter  to  John  of  Antioch, 
on  their  reconciliation— were  read  out,  and  pn^ 
noonced  orthodox  by  alL  A  reply  was  brought 
subsequently  from  Eutyches,  that  he  refused  to 

Suit  hia  monastery.  A  2nd  and  3rd  dtalioa 
j^lowed  in  snccesaion.  Then  he  promised  at- 
tendflnce  within  a  week.  While  waiting  for 
bim,  the  council  listened  U  ... 


hai^   V 


and  the  t 


.presbyter, 
a  they  said 


of  hia  £iitl 


■pA  with  holding  them  after  this  denun- 

Mansi,  iy.  541-2). 

'k.d.  428,  on  the  death  of  Sisinnius,  when 

iv.  543-4). 

A.o.  431,  October  25,  four  months  after 
IS  had  been  deposed,  to  consecrate  Mai- 
1  his  place  (Mansi,  r.  1045).  This  done, 
in  presided,  and  joined  in  a  svnodical 
hat  of  the  Council  of  t^phe 


(  first  s 


called,  t 


lopa  of  ancient  Epi 
rn  made  to  detach  from  orthodoiy  (i6. 
Utters  were  written  likewise  by  him 
the  emperor  to  Pope  Celestine,  St.  Cyril, 
er  bishops,  lo  acquaint  them  with  his 
n,  Ht  which  all  eiprcsaed  themselves  well 
(I'j.  257-92).  Another  synod  appears  to 
en  held  by  him  the  year  following,  for 


Ay  denied  twi 
last  be  appeared,  mitde 

and  was  condemned  —  thirty-two  oiinope  ana 
twenty-throe  arch imandri tea  intscrlbiDg  to  bis 
deposition  fVom  the  priesthood  and  monastic 
dignity.  Proceedings  occnpled  altogether  seven 
MuioDS — the  last  of  which  was  held  November  22. 
Its  acts  were  recited  in  a  aubseqnent  council  of 
the  year  following  at  Constantinople;  at  Ephesns, 
also,  the  year  following,  under  Dioscoma;  and 
Again,  io  the  1st  session  of  the  Council  of  Chal- 
cedon,  where  they  may  be  read  still  (Uansi,  tL 
49i}-6,  and  then  649-754). 

(14)  a.D.  449,  April  S,  of  thirty  bishops  nnder 
Thalassius,  archbishop  of  Caesarea  in  Cappadocdak 
held  by  order  of  the  emperor,  to  re-consider  the 
sentence  passed  on  Hutyches bvthe council  under 
Flavian,  on  a  representation  Worn  the  former 
that  its  acts  ha4  been  fhlsified.  This,  however, 
waa  proved  untrue.  Another  session  was  bsld 
April  27,  on  a  second  petition  from  Entyches,  to 
hare  the  statement  of  Magnus — the  official  or 

council  under  riaTian— taken  down,  which  waa 
done.  This  officer  declared  to  having  seen  the 
instrument  containing  his  deposition,  before  the 
session  was  held  at  which  it  was  resolved  on. 
The  acts  of  this  council  are  likewise  preserved  in 
the  lirst  session  of  that  of  Chalcedon  (Uansi,  Ti. 
503-1,  and  then  753-82S). 

(U)  A.D.  450,  at  which  Anntolltts  wu  ordained 
bishop ;  and  then,  some  months  afterwards,  at 
the  head  of  bis  sulTr^ans  and  clergy,  made  pn>- 
fesaion  of  his  faith  and  subscribed  to  the  cele- 
brsled  letter  of  St.  Leo  to  hia  predecessor 
Flavian,  in  the  presence  of  four  legates  from 
Rome,  charged  to  obtain  prooEi  of  bis  orthodoiy 
(Mansl,  tL  509-14,  with  ep.  Uii.  of  SL  Leo, 
to.  83-5). 
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'  (16)  A.D.  457,  tinder  Anaiolins  by  order  of 
the  £mperor  Leo,  whom  he  had  just  crowned,  to 
take  cognisance  of  the  petitions  that  had  arrived 
from  Alexandria  for  and  against  Timothy  Aelurns, 
who,  on  the  mnrder  of  St.  Proterins,  had  been  in- 
stalled bishop  there  by  the  oppopents  of  the  Conn- 
eil  of  Chalcedon,  and  to  consider  what  oonld  be 
done  to  restore  peace.  The  conneil  anathema* 
ttsed  Aelnms  and  his  party  (Mansl,  ▼11.  521-2 
li  869-70). 

(17)  A.D.  459,  under  Gennadins.  Eighty-one 
bishops  subscribed  to  its  syoodical  letter  still 
extant,  in  which  the  2ttd  canon  of  the  Council 
of  Chalcedon  is  cited  with  approval  against  some 
slmoniacal  ordinations  recently  brought  to  light 
m  Qalatia  (Mansi,  vii.  911-20). 

(18)  A.D..478,  under  Aeacins,  in  which  Peter, 
Bishop  of  Antioch,  sumamed  the  Fuller,  Paul  of 
Ephesus,  and  John  of  Apamea,  were  condemned : 
and  a  letter  addressed  to  Simplicios,  bishop  of 
Rome,  to  acquaint  him  with,  and  request  him  to 
concur  in,  their  condemnation  (Mansi,  vii.  1017- 
22,  comp.  Vales.  Obaerv,  in  Evag,  i.  2).  A  letter 
was  addressed  at  the  same  time  by  Acacius  to 
Peter  the  Fuller  himself,  rebuking  him  for  having 
introduced  the  clause  **  Who  was  crucified  for 
us  "  into  the  Trisagion  or  hymn  to  the  Trinity. 
Hitherto  this  letter  has  been  printed  as  if  it  had 
issued  from  a  synod  five  years  later,  when  in 
fact  there  was  no  such  synod  (^Mansi,  ib.  1119- 
24). 

(19)  A.D.  492,  under  Euphemius :  in  favour  of 
the  Council  of  Chalcedon ;  but  as  he  declined 
removing  the  name  of  his  predecessor  Acacius 
from  the  sacred  diptychs,  he  was  not  recognised 
as  bishop  by  popes  Felix  and  Gelasius,  to  whom 
he  ti-ansmitted  its  acts,  though  his  orthodoxy 
was  allowed  (Mansi,  vii.  1175-80). 

(80)  A.D.  496,  by  order  of  the  Emperor  Ana« 
stastus  I.,  in  which  the  Henoticon  of  Zeno  was 
confirmed,  Euphemius,  bishop  of  Constantinople 
deposed ;  and  Maeedonius,  the  second  of  that  name 
who  had  presided  there,  substituted  for  him 
(Mansi,  viu.  186-7). 

(81)  A.D.  498,  by  order  of  the  emperor  Ana- 
stasius  I.,  in  which  Flavian,  the  second  bishop  of 
Antioch  of  that  name,  and  Philoxenus  of  Hiern- 
polls,  took  the  lead :  condemning  the  Council  of 
Chalcedon  and  all  who  opposed  the  Monophysite 
doctrine,  or  would  not  accept  the  interpolated 
clause  ^  Who  was  crucified  for  us  "  in  the  Tris- 
agion. But  it  seems  probable  that  this  council 
took  place  a  year  later ;  and  that  another  had 
met  a  year  earlier,  under  Maeedonius,  less  hostile 
to  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  than  this,  and  of 
which  this  was  the  reaction  (Mansi,  viii.  197- 
200). 

(88)  A.D.  518,  July  20,  by  order  of  the  em- 
peror Justin,  at  which  the  names  of  the  Councils 
of  Nicaea,  Constantinople,  Ephesus,  and  Chalce- 
don :  of  St.  Leo  of  Rome,  with  Euphemius  and 
Maeedonius  of  Constantinople,  were  restored  in 
the  sacred  diptychs :  and  Severus  and  all  other 
opponents  of  the  4th  council  anathematised. 
Its  synodical  letter  signed  by  forty  bishops  and 
addressed  to  the  Constant inopolitan  bishop,  John 
II.,  praying  his  assent  to  its  acts,  is  preserved  in 
the  5th  action  of  the  council  under  Mennas,  A.D. 
536^  as  are  his  letters  informing  the  Esistem 
bishops  of  what  had  been  done  there.  Count 
Gratus  was  despatched  to  Rome  by  the  emperor 
with  letters  from  himself  and  the  patriarch  to  pope 


Hormisdas,  hoping  that  peace  might  under  these 
circumstances  be  restored  between  them.  The 
answers  of  Hormisdas,  his  instructions  to  the 
legates  despatched  by  him  to  Constantinople, 
their  accounts  of  their  reception  there,  the  pro- 
fession signed  by  the  patriarch,  and  subsequent 
correspondence  between  him  and  the  pope,  may 
all  be  read  amongst  the  epistles  of  the  latter 
(Mansi,  viii.  435-65).  The  Easterns  had  to  ana- 
thematise Acacius  of  Constantinople  by  name, 
and  to  erase  his,  and  the  names  of  all  others, 
Euphemius  and  Maeedonius  included,  who  had 
not  erased  his  previously,  from  the  sacred 
diptychs,  before  the  pope  would  readmit  them  to 
his  communion  (76.  573-8). 

(88)  A.D.  531,  under  Epiphanius,  who  was 
then  patriarch,  to  enquire  Into  the  consecration 
of  Stephen,  Metropolitan  of  Larissa,  within  the 
diocese  of  Thrace,  which,  contrary  to  the  28th 
canon  of  Chalcedon,  had  been  made  without 
consulting  him.  Stephen,  having  been  deposed 
by  him  on  these  grounds,  appealed  to  Rome ;  but 
the  acts  of  the  synod  held  there  to  consider  his 
appeal  are  defective,  so  that  it  is  not  known  with 
what  success  (Mansi,  viii.  739-40). 

(84)  A.D.  536.  According  to  some,  three 
synods  were  held  there  this  year :  1.  in  which 
|K)pe  Agapetus  presided  and  deposed  Anthimus, 
patriarch  of  Constantinople :  but  this,  as  Mansi 
shews  (viii.  871-2^  the  emperor  Justinian  had 
already  done,  besides  confirming  the  election  of 
Mennas  in  his  stead,  at  the  instance  of  the  clergy 
and  people  of  the  city.  Agapetus,  who  had 
oome  thither  on  a  mission  from  Theodatus,  king 
of  the  Qoths,  having  previously  refused  his 
communion,  had  unquestionably  procured  his 
ejection ;  and  he  afterwards  consecrated  Mennas, 
as  Theophilus  of  Alexandria  had  St.  John  Chry* 
sostom,  at  the  request  of  the  emperor.  2.  in 
which  a  number  of  Eastern  bishops  met  to  draw 
up  a  petition  to  the  pope  requesting  him  to  call 
upon  Anthimus,  subsequently  to  his  deposition 
but  previously  to  his  going  back  to  Trebizond 
from  which  he  had  been  translated,  for  a  retrac- 
tation of  his  denial  of  two  natures  in  Christ : 
but  this  can  hardly  be  called  a  council ;  and  the 
death  of  the  pope  stopped  any  definitive  action 
on  his  part  (/6.).  3.  under  Mennas,  after  the 
death  of  the  pope,  consisting  of  five  actions,  the 
first  of  which  took  place.  May  2,  in  a  church 
dedicated  to  St.  Mary  near  the  great  church, 
Meftnas  presiding,  and  having  on  his  right, 
among  others,  five  Italian  bishops,  who  had  come 
to  Constantinople  fVom  the  late  pope,  and  re- 
mained there  with  him  on  his  arrival.  The 
first  thing  brought  before  the  council  was  a 
petition  from  various  monastic  bodies  in  Con- 
stantinople, Antioch,  Jerusalem,  and  Mount 
Sinai  to  the  emperor,  begging  that  the  sentence, 
stayed  only  by  the  death  of  the  pope,  against  An- 
thimus, might  be  carried  out ;  a  general  account 
of  what  had  passed  between  them  and  the  pope 
followed,  their  petition  to  him  was  produced  by 
the  Italian  bishops  present  and  recited ;  afler  it 
another  petition  to  him  from  some  Eastern 
bishops  on  the  same  subject ;  and  his  own  letter 
to  Peter,  bishop  of  Jerusalem  in  reply.  Desirous 
of  following  out  his  decision,  the  council  sent  de- 
puties to  acquaint  Anthimus  with  its  proceedings, 
and  bid  him  appear  there  within  three  days. 
The  second  and  third,  actions  passed  in  sending 
him  similar  summonses,  but  all  his  hiding-places 
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having  been  searched  repeatedly  without  finding 
him,  his  condemnation  and  deposition  was  at 
length  decreed  in  the  fourth  action  by  the  coun- 
cil and  its  president,  and  signed  by  seventy-two 
bishops  or  their  representatives,  and  two  deacons 
of  the  Roman  Church.  At  the  fifth  and  last 
action  a  number  of  documents  were  recited.  1. 
A  petition  of  the  bishop  of  Apamea  and  other 
Syrian  bishops  to  the  emperor  against  Anthimus, 
Severus,  and  others  of  the  Monophysite  party. 
2.  Another  petition  to  him  from  some  monks  of 
Palestine  and  Syria  to  the  same  effect.  3.  A 
similar  petition  from  the  same  monks  to  this 
council.  4.  Two  letters  of  pope  Hormisdas, 
one  dated  A.D.  518,  and  relating  to  the  Constan- 
tinopolitan  synod  of  that  year;  the  other  ad- 
dressed to  Epiphanius,  patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople three  years  later,  requesting  him  to  act, 
and  directing  him  how  to  act,  in  his  stead  in  re- 
ceiving converts  from  the  Monophysites.  5» 
A  petition  from  the  clergy  and  monks  of  Antioch 
to  the  patriarch  John  and  synod  of  Constantino- 
ple, A.D.  518,  against  Sevems.  6.  An  address  of 
the  same  synod  to  the  patriarch  John.  7.  A 
petition  of  the  monastic  bodies  in  Constantinople 
to  the  same  synod,  with  a.  narrative  of  the 
acclamations  amidst  which  its  decisions  had  been 
carried  out  by  John.  8.  His  letters  to  the 
patriarch  of  Jerusalem  and  bishop  of  Tyre 
thereon,  and  their  replies  to  him,  with  another 
narrative  showing  how  rapturously  the  church 
of  Tyre  had  received  them.  9.  A  similar  letter 
from  the  bishops  of  Syria  secunda  to  the  same 
patriarch  of  Constantinople,  with  a  narrative  of 
proceedings  against  Peter,  bishop  of  Apamea,  for 
his  Monophysite  sayings :  and  a  petition  presented 
to  them  by  the  monks  of  his  diocese  against  him 
and  Severus.  All  which  having  been  read,  an 
anathema  was  paired  upon  him,  Severus  and 
Zoaras,  one  of  their  followers,  by  the  council 
now  sitting — this  is  inexcusably  left  by  Mansi 
(viii.  1137-8)  with  its  corrupt  heading  uncor- 
rected, ascribing  it  to  a  former  synod — and  then 
by  Mennas,  its  president ;  according  to  the  order 
obseiTed  in  the  4th  action  in  passing  sentence 
upon  Anthimus.  Kighty-eight  bishops  or  their 
representatives,  and  two  deacons  of  the  Roman 
church  as  before,  subscribed  on  this  occasion. 
A  constitution  of  the  emperor  addressed  to 
Mennas  confirmed  their  sentence  (Mansi,  viii. 
869-1162). 

(26)  A.D.  538,  says  Valesius,  541  Cave,  543 
Mansi,  under  Mennas  by  order  of  the  emperor 
Justinian,  in  support  of  his  edict  against  the 
errors  of  Origen,  denounced  to  him  in  a  petition 
from  four  monks  of  Jerusalem,  placed  in  his 
hands,  says  Liberatus  (^Brev.  23)  by  Pelagius,  a 
Roman  envoy,  whom  he  had  sent  thither  on  a 
different  errand,  with  the  express  object  of 
injuring  Theodore,  bishop  of  Caesarea,  in  Cappa- 
docia,  surnamed  Ascidas,  who  defended  Origen. 
His  edict,  which  is  in  the  form  of  a  book  against 
Origen  ami  addressed  to  Mennas,  is  given  at 
length  by  Mansi  (ix.  487-588).  It  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  other  patriarchs  and  to  pope  Vigi- 
lius.  The  council  backed  it  by  15  anathemas 
against  Origen  and  his  errors,  usually  placed  at 
the  end  of  the  acts  of  the  5th  general  council 
(Mansi,  t&.  395-400)  with  which  this  council 
came  to  be  subsequently  confused,  in  consequence, 
says  Cave,  of  their  respective  acta  having  formed 
one  volume  (Mansi,  t6.  121-4;  and  also  703-8). 


(86)  A.D.  546,  according  to  Gamier  (Dm,  ad 
Liberat,  c.  iv.)  under  Mennas  to  assent  to  the 
1st  edict,  now  lost,  of  the  emperor  Justinian 
against  the  three  chapters  the  year  before.  Both 
(>ive  and  Mansi  pass  over  this  council,  and  sob* 
stitute  for  it  another,  supposed  to  have  been 
held  by  pope  Vigilius  the  year  following,  after 
his  arrival  in  February  (Clinton,  A.D.  547,  col. 
4),  at  which  it  was  decided  to  refer  passing  sen- 
tence upon  the  three  chapters  to  the  meeting  of 
the  general  council  about  to  take  place  (Mansi, 
ix.  125-8). 

(27)  A.D.  553,  the  5th  general,  lield  by  order 
of  the  Emperor  Justinian,  and  composed  of  165 
bishops,  with  Eutychius,  patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople, for  their  president :  Pope  Vigilius  being 
on  the  spot  all  the  time,  but  declining  to  attend ; 
indeed,  he  was  not  even  represented  there.  As 
far  back  as  his  election,  a.d.  537,  according  to 
Victor  of  Tunis,  he  had  been  secretly  pledged 
to  the  Empress  Theodora,  who  favoured  the 
Monophysite  party,  to  assent  to  the  condemna- 
tion of  the  thrae  chapters  (Qam.  adX4&.  Breviar^ 
c.  22) ;  and  this  step,  according- to  Liberatus  (»6« 
&  24),  had  been  pressed  upon  the  emperor  all  the 
more  warmly  since  then,  in  consequence  of  the 
condemnation  of  the  Origenists  in  a  council  under 
Mennas  the  year  following.  Theodore,  bishop  of 
Caesarea,  a  devoted  Origenist  and  friend  of  the 
empress,  pointed  it  out  in  fact  as  a  means  of  bring- 
ing back  a  large  section  of  the  Monophysite* 
to  the  church.  Their  opposition  to  the  4th  gene- 
ral council,  he  averred,  lay  in  the  countenance 
supposed  to  be  given  by  it  to  these  writings — 1* 
The  works  of  Theodore,  bishop  of  Mopsuestia; 
2.  The  letter  of  Ibas,  bishop  of  Edessa,  to  Maris  ; 
azul  3,  what  Theodoret,  bishop  of  Cyrus,  had 
published  against  St.  Cyril :  the  thii-d,  however, 
he  forbore  to  name ;  all  held  to  be  tainted  with 
Nestorianism.  By  condemning  them,  he  seems 
to  have  calculated  the  authority  of  the  council 
that  had  treated  their  authors  at  least  so  favour- 
ably,  would  be  undermined.  Justinian,  acting 
on  his  advice,  had  already  condemned  them  twice, 
A.D.  545  and  551  (Gieseler,  1.  325 ;  Cunningham's 
Tr.,  no  date  is  assigned  to  the  two  pieces  givea 
in  Mansi,  ix.  537-82,  and  589-646);  and  the 
first  time  had  been  followed  by  Vigilius,  whose 
*' Judicatum,"  published  at  Constantinople,  A.D« 
548,  is  quoted  in  part  by  the  emperor  in  his 
address  to  this  council  (Mansi,  ix.  178-86,  and 
again,  582-8)  on  its  assembling.  But  Vigilius 
had,  A.D.  547,  declared  against  coming  to  any 
decision  on  the  subject  till  it  had  been  discussed 
in  a  general  council ;  and  to  this  he  went  back 
on  ascertaining  what  indignation  his  **Judi- 
catum  "  had  caused  in  Africa  and  in  the  West, 
and  excommun*  \ited  Mennas  and  Theodore  for 
having  gone  further  (Mansi,  t6. 58-61).  Accord- 
ingly, the  emperor  decided  on  summoning  this 
council  to  examine  and  pronounce  upon  them ; 
and  Eutychius,  the  Constantinopolitan  patriarch, 
addressed  a  letter  to  Vigilius,  which  was  read 
out  at  its  first  session.  May  5,  requesting  him 
to  come  and  preside  over  its  deliberations.  Vigi- 
lius assented  to  thier  joint  examination  by  him- 
self aud  the  council,  but  was  silent  about  his 
attendance.  Three  patriarchs  and  a  number  of 
bishops  accosted-  him  personally  with  no  better 
success.  At  the  2nd  session,  or  collstion,  a  second 
interview  with  him  was  reported,  in  which  he 
dclinitively  declined  attending;  and  even  on  » 
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message  from  the  emperor  he  wonld  not  under- 
take  to  do  more  than  examine   the  chapters 
by  himself,  and  transmit  his  opinion  on  them, 
not   to    the    council,  hut   to  him.      This  pro- 
bably was  contained  in  his  ConstitiUum  (Mansi, 
ib,  p.  61  and  seq.);  the  date  assigned  to  which 
indicates  that  it    came   out  between  the   5th 
and   6th    collations.      Some  bishops  of  Africa 
and  Illyrfa  excused  themselves  equally  to  the 
deputation  sent  to  invite  their  attendance.     At 
the  3rd  collation   the   fathers  commenced  the 
real  business  for  which  they  had  been  convened 
with  a  preface  well  worth  remembering  for  its 
soundness  and  moderation.     They  pledged  them- 
selves to  the  exact  doctrine  and  discipline  laid 
down  in  the  four  general  councils,  each  and  all, 
preceding  their  own ;  one  and  the  same  confes- 
sion of  faith  had  sufficed  for  them  in  spite  of  all 
the  heresies  they  had  met  to  condemn,  and  should 
suffice   now.    Ml  things  in  harmony  with   it 
should  be  received ;  and  all  things  at  variance 
with  it  rejected.    Having  thus  pledged  them- 
selves to  the  4th  council  among  the  rest,  the 
fathers  proceeded  to  the  examination  of  the  three 
chapters  in  their  4th  collation.     This  was  on 
May  12 :  extracts  having  accordingly  been  read 
out  from  various  works  of  Theodore,  both  he 
and  they  were  judged  worthy  of  condemnation. 
The  next  day,  or  the  5th  collation,  passages  for 
or  against  Theodore,  for  St.  Cyril  and  others, 
were  produced  and  weighed;    and   authorities, 
particularly  St.  Augustine,  cited  in  favour  of 
condemning  heretics  although  dead.      £nquiry 
having  been  made  when  the  name  of  Theodore 
ceased  to  be  commemorated  in  the  sacred  dip- 
tychs  of  his  church,  it  was  discovered  that  the 
name  of  St.  Cyril   had  long  been  substituted 
there    for    his.     At  the  close   of   the  sitting, 
extracts  from  the  writings  of  Tlieodoret  against 
St.  Cyril  were  recited ;   on  which  the  fathers 
remarked  that  the  4th  council  had  acted  wisely 
in  not  receiving  him  till  he  had  anathematised 
Nestorius.     Six  days  intervened  before  the  6th 
collation  took  place,  May  19.     During  this  in- 
terval Vigilius  issued  his  **  Constitutum,*'  dated 
May  14,  in  the  form  of  asynodicnl  letter  addressed 
to  the  emperor  (Mansi,  ix.  61-106),  answering 
and  condemning  a  number  of  the  positions  of 
Theodore,  but  pleading  for  Theodoret  and  Ibas, 
as  having  been  acquitted  by  the  4th  council. 
However,  the  council  at  its  6th  collation  found 
the  letter  of  Ibas  in  question  contrary  to  the 
Chalcedonian    definition,  and  anathematised  it 
accordingly,  the  principal  speaker  against  it  being 
Theodore,  bishop  of  Cappadocia ;  but  its  author 
escaped.     At  the  7th  collation.  May  26  or  30, 
for  the  reading  is  doubtful,  a  communication 
was  read  fi'om  the  emperor  in  deprecation  of 
the  "  C'Onstitutum "  addressed  to   him   by  the 
Pope,  May  14,  and  on  which  there  had  been  a 
good  many  messages  between  them  in  vain  since. 
Fii'st,  no  less  than  six  documents  were  recited 
proving  Vigilius  to  have  expressly  condemned 
the  three  chapters  as  many  times:  1,  a  letter 
from  him  to  the  etnperor ;  2,  to  the  empress,  in 
both    which   the  words   *'  unam   opcrationem " 
were  declared  at  the  6th  council  by  the  legates 
of  Agatho  to  have  been  a  later  insertion  of  the 
Monothelite  party  (Baluz,  ap.  Mansi,  ix.  163-72); 
3,  to  his  deacons,  Uusticus  and  Sebastian,  con- 
demning  them  for   the  false   stories   they  had 
sX>rcad  about  him ;  4,  to  the  bishop  of  Kiew,  in 


Russia ;  5,  to  the  bishop  of  Aries ;  and  6,  a 
deposition  signed  by  Theodore,  bishop  of  Caesarea, 
and  a  lay  dignitary,  to  the  effect  that  Vigilius 
had  sworn  to  the  emperor  in  their  presence  to 
do  all  he  could  for  the  condemnation  of  the  three 
chapters,  and  never  say  a  word  in  their  &vour. 
Next,  an  enquiry,  by  order  of  the  emperor,  re- 
specting a  picture  or  statue  of  Theodoret  said  to 
have  been  carried  about  at  Cyrus  in  procession, 
was  reported.  And,  lastly,  the  imperial  man- 
date, which  ordained  that  the  name  of  Vigilius 
should  be  removed  from  the  sacred  diptychs  for  his 
tergiversations  on  the  subject  of  the  three  chap- 
ters, **  Non  enim  patiebamur,  nee  ab  eo,  nee  ab 
alio  quocunque,"  says  the  emperor,  "  inviolatam 
oommunionem  suscipere,  qui  non  istam  impie- 
tatem  condemnat  .  .  •  .  ne  eo  mode  inveniamur 
Nestorii  et  Theodori  impietati  communicantes  " 
(Mansi,  t&.  366-7).  Unity  with  the  apostolic 
see  would  not,  he  adds,  be  thereby  dissolved, 
inasmuch  as  neither  Vigilius  nor  any  other  indi- 
vidual could,  by  his  own  change  for  the  worse, 
mar  the  peace  of  the  Church.  To  all  which  the 
council  agreed.  Finally,  reviewing  at  its  8th 
collation,  June  2,  in  a  singularly  well-written 
compendium  all  that  it  had  done  previously, 
and  vindicating  the  course  about  to  be  pui-sued, 
it  formally  condemned  the  three  chapters,  and 
with  them  the  author  of  the  first  of  them — 
Theodore — ^promulgating  its  definitive  sentence 
in  14  anathemas,  almost  identical  with  those 
of  the  emperor  (Mansi,  t&.  557-^4),  and  in 
which  the  heresies  and  heresiarchs  thus  con- 
demned are  specified :  Origen  among  the  number 
in  the  eleventh,  though  not  in  the  corresponding 
one  of  the  emperor.  He  had  been  previously 
condemned  in  the  council  under  Meunas,  a.d. 
538,  as  we  have  seen.  Of  these  anathemas  the 
Greek  version  is  still  extant :  of  almost  every 
other  record  of  its  proceedings  the  Latin  version 
alone  remains.  Vigilius,  after  taking  some  time 
to  consider,  announced  his  assent  to  them  in  two 
formal  documents:  the  first  a  decretal  epistle, 
dated  Dec.  8  of  the  same  year,  and  addressed  to 
the  Constantinopolitan  patriarch  (Mansi,  ib.  413~ 
32,  with  the  notes  of  De  Marca),  in  which,  as 
he  says,  after  the  manner  of  St.  Augustine,  he 
retracts  all  that  he  had  ever  written  differently  ; 
and  the  second,  another  Constiiutum  of  great 
length,  dated  Feb.  23  of  the  year  following 
(Clinton,  a.d.  554,  c.  4),  but  without  any  head- 
ing or  subscription  in  its  present  form  (Mansi, 
ib.  457-88).  He  died  on  his  way  home,  and 
Pelagius,  the  Roman  envoy  who  had  been  instru- 
mental in  condemning  Origen,  had  thus,  on  be- 
coming pope,  to  vindicate  the  condemnation  of 
the  three  chapters  by  this  council  in  the  West, 
where  they  had  been  defended  all  but  unani- 
mously, and  were  upheld  obstinately  by  more 
than  three  parts  of  Italy  still.  The  2nd  Pela- 
gius, twenty-five  years  later,  in  his  thii*d  letter 
to  the  bishops  of  Istria,  said  to  have  been  written 
by  St.  Gregory  the  Great,  then  his  deacon 
(Siansi,  t6.  433-54,  and  see  Migne's  ed.),  apolo- 
gised as  follows  for  the  conduct  of  his  prede- 
cessors and  his  own  therein.  Referring  to  the 
occasion  on  which  St.  Peter  was  reproved  by 
St.  Paul  (Gal.  ii.  11),  he  asks,  "Nunquid  Petro 
apostolorum  principi  sibi  dissimilia  docenti,  de- 
buit  ad  haec  verba  rcsponderi  ?  '*  "  Haec  quae 
dicis,  audire  non  possumus,  quia  allud  ante 
praedicasti?    Si   igitur  in  trium   capitulorum 


'\i 
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egolio.  aliad  cum  reritsg  qunereratar,  hI 
Dtem  Intenti  terilate,  dictum  eit ;  cur  mat. 
!iit«iitii«  buic  Kdi  Id  crimliis  objicitar,  q 
cnucU  ecc:t(»<it  humtliter  in  ejn&  nuctore  vi 
rouUtio  wntED 


op*, 


i  th« 


on\pi  « 


St.  G 


r  bjn 


the  ath  council  equally  iritb  the  four 

ig  (Hanii,  ib.  454).     No  cunooi  Hem  lo 

^en  pmftad  ia  It;  but  Ihou^h  tvo  elabo- 

mrtatJoiu  bave  been  writleu  oa  it  (Gxra. 

it  NoriB,  Op.  P.  ii.),  manf 

he  document*  pobllihcd  by  Mansi  (ix.  15t-<j51) 
s  beloDgiug  tn  it,  greatlr  need  re-amngiuj;. 

(U)  A.D.  565,  at  vhich  ths  emperor  Juitinbn 
DdeiTonred  to  get  the  anon  of  Julian  of  Hall- 
arnauuf,  «  well-ltnown  Monophyaile,  who  main- 
ained  tha  incorrupt ibilil;  of  the  Body  of  ChHit 
ntecpdeulty  to  bis  resumction,  approved,  by 
aaiahing   thoae  who  oppofled   them  (Mansi,  ii. 


gninst  Gregory,  patriarch  of  Anlioch,  by  a  banker 
f  hiadioccK,  wai  eiamised.  He  was  honoumblT 
rquilled  and  his  accuser  pauiahed  (Evag.  ti.  T). 
Ihuil  tbinki  this  mniit  hnve  been  the  aynod 
ummoned  u  a  genersl  one  by  the  CoDatauIiuo- 
ilitAD  pfttriarch  Jobn,  iu  virtue  of  bis  asiumed 
itie  of  occomenical  patriarch,  and  for  which  he 


■J  him  or  Pagi  (ii.  971-t).  It  is  auppliw 
owever,  la  a  letter  of  St.  Gregory  the  Great  t 
hat  |«lriuch  {».  1217-18),  and  b  furlhe 
Ftter  of  hia  wuie  time  later,  when  Cyrmci 
rai  patriarch,  nhoie  plan  of  holding  anothc 
ynod  for  the  snme  pur(ioM  he  would  neeni  t 
■■<:i(Bilfd   (ib.         


U2)c 


ly  Pnut,nMon 


of  Phasi 


Alcinudrii — belore  the  em- 
'liuji,  whether  one  or  two  wills  and 
(ere  to  be  ascribed  to  Chrint.  Ser- 
authority  of  s  dixaurse  aacribed  by 
well-kuowD  predeceMor  Meonaa,  and 
from  naming, 


i  Id  favi 


of  oi 


rill;  thereby  founding  the  heresy  called  Mono- 
helism  (Mansi,  i.  585-8).  Clinton  (ii.  ITl) 
uubt*  whether  the  question  did  unt  originate 
lith  Athanaalua,  patriarch  of  the  Jacobites  in 
yria,  on  bli  promotion  to  the  see  of  Antioch  by 
leniclius  four  yeara  later.  The  discourw  which 
er^ius  ascribed  to  Uennaa  waa  proved  a  Ibrgery 
>  the  (ith  council  at  1u  thinl  sessioo. 

(31)  A.I>.  639,  under  Sergiui,  aud  continued— 
nless  there  were  two  distinct  councils  Ibis  year 
-under  Prrrhui,  bii  auccessor,  at  vhich  the 
Ecthenii  or  eiposition  of  liiith  by  the  em- 
CTor  Hemcliui,  favourable  to  MoDolhellim,  was 
rafinned  (Hnnai,  x.  6T3-4).  Parti  of  its  acts, 
ilth  the  ecthesla  in  full,  were  recited  in  the 
bird  (itting  of  the  Laterao  under  Hnrtin  1. 
.D.  646  (A.  691-1004). 

(SS)  A.D.  GS5,  by  order  of  the  emperor  Cou- 
laDl  II.,  at  which  St.  Maiimus,  the  gient  cippo- 
ent  of  the  tlonothelitcs,  was  condemned  (Uiinsi, 
L73-4). 


(3S)  A.D.  666,  under  Peter,  patriarch  of 
Conitanliaople,  and  attended  bj  Nacedoniua  of 
Antioch  and  the  vicnr  of  the  patriarch  of  AUi- 
andtia,  at  which  St.  Haiimus  wa>  condeomed 
a  second  time  with  his  disciples  (Manai,  li. 
73-6). 

(M)  The  6th  general,  held  in  the  banqoeting 
ball  of  the  palace,  called  TruUus  from  its  domed 
roof  (Du  Freane,  Conitaal.  ChHit.  ii.  4,  {  19-20), 


;  of  thee 


ling  yeai 


It  waa  coDveneil  by  the  emperor  Couitantine 
Pogonatug,  as  atnted  in  his  epbtle  U/  Pope  DoDua, 
in  tonjequence  of  a  request  made  to  him  by  the 
patriarchs  of  Ccustaatinople  to  permit  their 
removing  from  the  sacred  diptychs  the  name  of 
Pope  Vitalien,  lately  deceased,  while  they  were  fur 
retaining  that  of  Honorius  (Mansi,  li.  199--ilHI). 

the  popes  after  Honoriui  till  some  dieputea  that 
had  arisen  between  their  own  sees  and  hit  had 

plained.  The  allusion  ia  probablv  to  the  ';i(a 
tiafSpuh  MpytM'  attributed  to 'Christ  by  the 
Monothelite  patriarch  and  synod  of  Aleiandria, 
AJ>.  633  (ib.  565),  when  Honorius  waa  pope. 
Donus  dying  before  this  letter  could  reach  Itome, 
it  waa  complied  with  at  once  by  hit  ■uo.'cssor 
Agatho,  who  sent  three  bishops,  on  bebalf  of  bit 

Snod,  and  two  presbyters,  and  one  deacon  named 
ihn — who  subsequent  ty  became  pope  as  John  V., 
in  hitoWD  name— to  Coaslanlinopte,  "to  bring 
about  the  union  of  the  holy  Churches  of  G«.t," 
as  it  it  said  in  his  life  (16.  165).  On  hearing 
from  the  "oecumenical  ]io|>e,".is  he  styles  him,  to 
that  effect,  the  Emperor  issued  bia  summons  to 
George,  patriarch  of  Constantinople — whom  be 
styles  oecumenical  pnlriaroh-^And  through  him 
to  the  patriarch  of  Ant  loch,  to  get  ready  to  come 
to  the  council  with  their  respective  bishops  and 
(ib.    201).       Mansurlua,    nieliv 


own  synod  (ib.  303-8),  and  Theodore,  bishop  or 
archbisbop  of  Ravenna,  who  h.id  formed  part  of 
the  tame  lynod,  a  presbyter,  to  represent  him 
personally.  The  number  of  bishops  actually 
present,  according  to  Cave,  was  2B9,  though  the 
lubscriptions  are  under  180.     Tbirteen 


>  of  the  I 


v  then 


»bj« 


and  were  ranged  round  him — on  hie  lell  were 
the  representatives  of  the  pope  and  his  synod,  of 
the  archbishop  of  Ravenna,  and  of  the  patriarch 
of  Jerusalem,  then  Basil,  bishop  of  Gort^Da,  in 

Rome" — hit  right  being  occupied  by  the  patri- 
archs of  Constantinople  and  Antioch,  ■  presbyter 
reinesenting  the  pntiinri'h  of  Aleinndria.  the 
bishop  of  t|ihesus,  and  "the  remuining  bishops 
BUbJeL't  to  Constant inojile."  The  business  of  the 
council  woa  concluded  in  18  actions  or  aessions, 
as  follows  :— 

1.  The  legates  of  Agatho  having  complained 
of  the  novel  teaching  of  four  pntriareba  of  IVn- 
stantinople— Sergins,  Paul,  Pyrrhus,  and  Peter 
— uf  Cyrus,  of  Aleiandria,  and  Theodore,  bishop 
of  Phnran,  that  had  for  46  yean  or  more 
troubled  the  whole  Church,  in  attributing  one 
will  and  operation  to  the  Incarnate  Word. 
Hiicnrius,patriB[cbofADtioch,  andtwosuffngane 
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of  the  see  of  ConstaDtinopIe  favourable  to  this 
dogma,  briefly  replied  that  they  had  put  out  no 
new  tei*ma  but  only  believed  and  taught  what 
they  had  received  from  general  councils  and  from 
the  holy  fathers  on  the  point  in  question,  par- 
ticularly the  patriarchs  of  Constantinople  and 
Alexandria,  named  by  their  opponents,  and 
Uonori  us,  formerly  pope  of  elder  Rome.  Where- 
upon the  chartophylax,  or  keeper  of  the  archives 
of  the  great  Church,  was  ordered  by  the  emperor 
to  fetch  the  books  of  the  oecumenical  councils 
from  the  library  of  the  patriarch.  As  nothing 
was  said  of  the  acts  of  the  Ist  and  2nd  councils 
on  this  occasion,  we  must  infer  they  had  been 
lost  previously.  The  chartophylax  was  told 
to  produce  what  he  had  got;  and  immediately 
two  volumes  of  the  acta  of  the  3rd  council  were 
recited  by  Stephen,  a  presbyter  of  Antioch  in 
waiting  on  Macarius,  who  forthwith  contended 
that  some  of  St.  Cyril's  expressions  made  for 
him. 

2.  Two  volumes  of  the  acts  of  the  4th  council 
were  read,  when  the  legates  of  Agatho  pointed 
out  that  two  operations  were  attributed  to 
Chiist  by  St.  Leo. 

3.  Two  volumes  of  the  acts  of  the  5th  council 
were  read,  when  the  legates  protested  that  two 
letters  of  Pope  Vigiiius,  contained  in  the  second 
volume,  had  been  interpolated,  and  that  a  dis- 
course attributed  in  the  firat  to  Mennas,  patri- 
arch of  Constantinople,  was  spurious.  This  last 
having  been  proved  on  the  spot  from  internal 
evidence,  its  recital  was  stopped,  the  emperor 
directing  further  enquiry  to  be  made  respecting 
the  letters  of  the  pope. 

4.  Two  lettei-s  -from  Agatho  were  recited — 
one  to  the  emperor,  in  his  own  name,  the  other 
to  the  council,  in  his  own  name  and  that  of  a 
synod  of  125  bishops,  with  Wilfrid,  bishop  of 
York,  among  them,  for  Britain,  assembled  under 
him  at  Rome,  previously  to  the  departure  of  his 
legates.  The  burden  of  both  is  the  same,  namely, 
that  what  had  been  defined  as  of  faith  by  the 
nve  general  councils  preceding,  it  was  the  sum- 
mit of  his  ambition  to  keep  inviolate — ^without 
change,  diminution,  or  addition,  either  in  word 

.or  thought  (Hansi,  ib,  235).  Mr.  Renouf, 
indeed,  in  his  second  pamphlet  on  *'Pope 
Honorins''  (p.  46-7),  has  pointed  out  several 
passages  in  the  Latin  version  of  these  letters 
on  the  prerogatives  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
which  are  not  found  in  the  Greek.  Either, 
therefore,  they  have  been  interpolated  in  the 
one,  or  suppressed  in  the  other.  The  decree  of 
the  Council  of  Florence  supplies  a  parallel  of  the 
same  kind.  But  that  Agatho  wrote  these  letters 
in  Greek,  and  that  the  Latin  version  of  the 
entire  acts  of.  this  council  that  we  have  cannot 
possibly  be  the  one  made  by  order  of  the  next 
pope,  soon  after  the  council  dispersed,  are  two 
points  which  Mr.  R.  seems  to  have  assumed 
without  proving. 

5.  Two  papers  were  exhibited  by  Macarius, 
and  recited :  of  which  the  first  was  headed  ^  Tes- 
timonies from  the  holy  Fathers  confirmatory  of 
there  being  one  will  in  Christ,  which  is  also  that 
of  the  Father  and  the  Holy  Ghost.'' 

6.  A  third  paper  from  Macarius,  to  the  same 
effect  as  the  other  two,  having  been  read,  the 
sealing  of  all  three  was  commanded  by  the  em- 
peror, and  entrusted  to  his  own  officials  and 
those  belonging  to  the  sees  of  Rome  and  Con- 


stantinople. On  the  legates  affirming  that  the 
quotations  contained  in  them  had  not  been  fairly 
made,  authentic  copies  of  the  works  cited  were 
ordered  to  be  brought  from  the  patriarchal 
library  to  compare  with  them. 

7.  A  paper  headed  **  Testimonies  from  the 
holy  Fathei-s  demonstrating  two  wills  and  opera- 
tions in  Christ,"  was  produced  by  the  legates, 
and  read.  Appended  to  it  were  passages  from 
the  writings  of  heretics,  in  which  but  one  will 
and  operation  was  taught.  This  paper  was 
ordered  to  be  sealed,  like  those  of  Macarius,  by ' 
the  emperor. 

8.  The  passages  adduced  by  Agatho  from  the 
Fathers,  and  by  his  synod,  in  favour  of  two  wills 
and  operations,  having  been  examined  and  con- 
firmed, were  pronounced  conclusive  by  all 
present  except  Macarius;  and  the  petition  to 
have  the  name  of  Vitalian  erased  from  the  dip- 
tychs  was  withdrawn  by  George,  the  existing 
patriai'ch  of  Constantimiple,  amid  great  applause. 
Macarius  being  then  called  upon  to  make  his 
profession,  proved  himself  a  Monothelite;  and 
was  convicted  of  having  quoted  unfairly  from 
the  Fathers  in  his  papei*s  to  support  his  views. 

9.  Kxamination  of  the  papers  of  Macarius 
having  been  completed,  he  and  his  presbyter 
Stephen  were  formally  deposed  as  heretics  by 
the  council. 

10.  The  paper  exhibited  by  the  legates  was 
taken  in  hand:  and  after  a  most  interesting 
comparison,  passage  by  passage,  between  it  and 
the  authentic  works  in  the  patriarchal  library, 
was  declared  thoroughly  correct  in  its  citations : 
a  profession  of  faith  was  received  from  the  bishop 
of  Nicomedia  and  some  others,  in  which  Mono- 
thelism  was  abjured. 

11.  A  long  and  remarkable  profession  of  faith, 
contained  in  a  svnodical  letter  of  Sophi'onios, 
late  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  first  to 
oppose  Monothelism,  was  recited :  and  after  it, 
at  the  request  of  the  legates,  some  more  writings 
of  Macarius,  since  oome  to  hand,  that  proved  full 
of  heresy. 

12.  Several  more  documents  belonging  to 
Macarius  having  been  received  from  the  emperor 
through  one  of  his  officers,  which  he  professed 
not  to  have  read  himself,  some  were  looked 
through  and  pronounced  irrelevant,  but  three 
letters  were  recited  at  length :  one  from  Sergius 
patriarch  of  Constantinople  to  Cyrus,  then  bishop 
of  Phasis ;  another  from  him  to  Pope  Honorius ; 
the  thii*d  being  the  answer  of  Honorius  to  him. 
Again  the  patriarchal  archives  were  searched, 
and  the  two  first  of  these  letters  compared  witn 
the  authentic  copies  of  them  found  there ;  while 
the  original  letter  of  Honorius  in  Latin  having 
been  brought  from  thence  was  compared  by  John 
bbhop  of  Porto,  the  only  delegate  from  the 
Roman  synod  then  present,  with  the  copy  just 
read,  and  the  genuineness  of  all  three  placed 
beyond  doubt.  A  suggestion  brought  from  the 
emperor  that  Macarius  should  be  restored  in  the 
event  of  his  recanting,  was  peremptorily  declined 
by  the  council. 

13.  Both  the  letters  of  Sergius  before  men- 
tioned and  that  of  Honorius  to  him  were  de- 
clared heterodox;  and  he  and  his  successors, 
Pyrrhus,  Peter,  and  Paul,  Cyrus  of  Alexandria, 
and  Theodore,  bishop  of  Pharan — on  all  of  whom 
Agatho  had  passed  sentence  previously — with 
Honorius,  whom  Agatho  had  passed  over,  were 
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definitively  cast  out  of  the  Church — the  only 
sentence  of  the  kind  ever  decreed  against  any 
pope.  The  letter  of  Sophronius,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  pronounced  orthodox.  Finally,  search 
having  been  made  for  all  other  works  of  the 
same  kind  in  the  ai'chives,  all  that  could  be 
found  were  brought  out  and  recited.  The  list 
included  two  letters  from  Cyrus  to  Sergius,  the 
latest  of  them  having  been  written  from  Alex- 
andria, with  a  copy  of  the  terms  of  agreement 
come  to  between  him  and  the  Theodosians,  a 
Monophysite  sect,  enclosed  in  it;  works  by 
Theodore,  bishop  of  Pharan,  Pyrrhus,  Paul,  and 
Peter,  patriarchs  of  Constantinople;  a  second 
letter  of  Honorius  to  Sergius ;  and  a  dogmatic 
letter  of  Pyrrhus  to  Pope  John  IV.,  discovered 
in  a  volume  of  dogmatic  letters  by  the  Charto- 
phylax,  George.  All  these  were  pronounced 
heretical,  and  burnt  as  such.  Letters  of  Thomas, 
John,  and  Constautine,  patriai'chs  uf  Constan- 
tinople, were  read  likewise,  but  their  orthodoxy 
was  allowed. 

14.  Returning  to  the  letters  of  Pope  Vigilius 
that  had  been  called  in  question,  it  was  ascer- 
tained by  curious  enquiry  that  each  of  the 
volumes  of  the  5th  council  had  been  tampered 
with  :  in  one  case  by  inserting  the  paper  attri- 
buted to  Mennns,  in  the  other  by  interpolating 
the  lettei*s  of  Vigilius,  in  support  of  heresy. 
The  council  ordered  both  falsifications  to  be  can- 
celled, besides  anathematising  them  and  their 
authors.  A  sermon  of  St.  Athanasius  wjvs  pro- 
duced by  the  bishops  of  Cypiois,  in  which  the 
doctrine  of  two  wills  in  Christ  was  clearly  laid 
down.  At  this  sitting  Theophanes,  the  new 
patnarch  of  Autioch,  is  first  named  among  those 
present. 

15.  Polychronius,  a  pi-esbyter,  undertaking  to 
raise  a  dead  man  to  life  in  support  of  his  here- 
tical views,  and  failing,  was  condemned  as  an 
impostor,  and  deposed. 

16.  Constantme,  another  presbyter,  affecting 
to  have  devised  some  formula  calculated  to 
reconcile  Monothelism  with  orthodoxy,  was 
proved  in  agreement  with  Macarius,  and  simi- 
larly condemned.  In  conclusion,  all  who  had 
been  condemned  were  anathematised,  one  after 
the  other  by  name,  amidst  cheers  for  the 
orthodox. 

17.  The  previous  acts  of  the  council  were  read 
over;  and  its  definition  of  faith  published  for 
the  first  time. 

18.  The  definition  having  been  once  moi*e  pub- 
lished, was  signed  by  all  present ;  and  received 
the  assent  of  the  emperor  on  the  spot  amid  the 
usual  acclamations  and  reprobations.  It  con- 
sisted of  three  parts : — I.  An  introduction  pro- 
claiming entire  agreement  on  the  part  of  the 
council  with  the  five  previous  councils,  and 
acceptance  of  the  two  creeds  promulgated  by 
them  as  one.  II.  Recital  of  the  two  creeds  of 
Nic;iea  and  Constantinople  in  their  pristine  forms. 
III.  Its  own  definition,  enumerating  all  pre- 
viou.%ly  condemned  tor  Monothelism  once  more 
by  name ;  and  mentioning  with  approbation  the 
declaration  of  pope  Agatho  and  his  synod  against 
them,  and  in  favour  of  the  true  doctrine,  which 
it  proceeded  to  unfold  in  course :  then  reiterating 
the  decree  passed  by  previous  councils  against 
the  ffnmers  and  upholders  of  a  faith  or  creed 
other  than  the  two  foi'ms  already  si)eciHed  ;  and 
including  finally  in  the  same  condemnation  the 


inventors  and  disseminators  of  any  novel  terms 
subversive  of  its  own  rulings. 

Proceedings  terminated  in  a  remarkable  ad- 
dress to  the  emperor  on  behnlf  of  all  present, 
which  was  re<id  out,  showing  that  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity  had  been  defined  by  the  two  first 
councils ;  and  that  of  the  Incarnation  in  the  four 
next,  of  which  this  was  the  last:  Iknd  a  still 
more  remarkable  request  was  appended  to  it, 
— that  he  would  forward  the  definition  signed 
by  himself  to  the  five  patriarchal  sees  of  Rome, 
Constantinople,  Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  Jeru- 
salem; which  we  are  told  expressly  was  done 
(Mansi,  t6.  681-4).  In  conclusion,  a  letter  was 
despatched  to  the  pope  in  the  name  of  the  coun- 
cil, informing  him  that  he  would  receive  a  copy 
of  its  acts  through  his  legates,  and  begging  that 
he  would  confirm  them  in  his  reply.  The  em- 
peror on  his  part  exhorted  all  to  receive  them  in 
a  special  edict;  and  as  he  had  promised,  ad- 
dressed a  letter  in  his  own  name  to  the  Roman 
synod,  dated  Dec.  23,  a.d.  681 — Agatho  dying, 
according  to  Cave,  Dec.  1 — and  another  to 
Leo  II.,  soon  after  his  accession,  the  vear  follow- 
ing, bespeaking  their  acceptance.  This  the  new 
pope  granted  without  hesitation  in  the  fullest 
manner,  even  to  the  condemnation  of  Honorius 
as  having  betrayed  the  faith ;  all  which  he 
repeated  to  the  bishops  of  Spain  in  sending  them 
a  Latin  translation  of  the  acts  of  this  council 
(Mansi,  ib,  1049-53).  Solely  from  hence  the 
genuineness  of  both  epistles  has  been  denied 
(comp.  Mr.  Renoufs  Fope  Honorius  ;  Professor 
Botalla's  reply  to  it ;  and  Mr.  R.*s  rejoinder), 
and  even  the  integrity  of  the  acts  of  the  council 
themselves  in  their  present  state  was  once 
questioned  (Pagi  ad  Baron.,  a.d.  681,  n.  9-12), 
Two  versions  of  them  are  given  by  Mansi  (xi. 
189-922) ;  in  both  the  arrangement  of  the  con- 
cluding documents  is  chronologically  defective. 
It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  no  canons  were 
passed.  Several  anecdotes  of  this  council  found 
their  way  into  the  West.  Bede  tells  us,  for 
instance  (Z>tf  Temp.  Rat.  A.D.  688),  that  such 
was  the  honour  accorded  there  to  the  legates  of 
Agatho  that  one  of  them,  the  bishop  of  Porto, 
celebrated  the  Eucharist  in  Latin  on  Low-Sunday, 
in  the  church  of  St.  Sophia,  before  the  emperor 
and  patriarch.  Cardinal  Humbert  asserts  it  was 
then  explained  to  the  emperor  that  unleavened 
bread  was  enjoined  by  the  Latin  rite  (ap.  Canis. 
Thes.  p.  318).  But  the  two  striking  incident! 
of  this  council  were  :  1.  The  arrangement  of  the 
'*  bishops  subject  to  Rome,"  and  those  "  subject 
to  Constantinople "  on  opposite  sides ;  and,  2 
The  anathemas  passed  on  pope  and  patriarcl' 
alike.  Coming  events  are  said  to  cast  theii 
shadows  before  them. 

(35)  A.D.  691,  as  Pagi  shows  (ad  Baron,  a.d 
692  n.  3-7)  from  the  emended  reading  of  tht 
date  given  in  its  3rd  canon  and  rightly  inter- 
preted, in  or  not  earlier  than  September.  The 
fathers  composing  it,  in  their  address  to  the  em- 
peror Justinian  II.  or  Rhinotmetus,  as  he  was 
afterwards  surnamed  fi*om  what  befel  him,  say 
that  they  had  met  at  his  bidding  to  pass  some 
canons  that  had  long  been  needed,  owing  to  the 
omission  of  the  5th  and  6th  councils,  contrary 
to  the  prscedent  of  the  four  first  to  pass  any, 
whence  this  council  has  been  commonly  styled 
the  quini-sext,  or  a  supplement  to  both.  It  is 
indeed  best  known  as  the  Trullnn,  from  the  hall 
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of  the  palace  in  which  it  was  held,  although  the 
6th  council  had  met  there  no  less.    The  number 
of  bishops  subscribing  to  its  canons  was  213,  of 
whom  43  had  been  present  at  the  6th  council 
<Mansi  xi.  927) ;  and  at  their  head,  instead  of 
after  them  as  at  the  6th  council,  the  emperor, 
who  signs  however  differently  from  the  rest,  as 
accepting  and  assenting  to  merely  what  had  been 
defined  by  them.     A  blank  is  left  immediately 
after  his  name  for  that  of  the  pope,  showing 
clearly  that  the  pope  was  not  represented  there ; 
and  blanks  are  subsequently  left  for  the  bishops 
of   Thessalonica,   Heraclea,   Sardinia,    Ravenna, 
and  Corinth,  who  might,  had  they  been  present, 
have  been  supposed  acting  for  him  :  Basil,  indeed, 
bishop  of  Gortyna  in  Crete,  is  set  down  as  sub- 
scribing on  behalf  of  the  whole  synod  of  the 
Koman  church ;  but  then  he  is  similarly  set  down 
among  the  subscriptions  to  the  6th  council,  not 
having  been  one  of  the   three  deputies    sent 
thither  from   Rome  (i6.  pp.  643  and  70),  and 
afterwards  in  the  letter  addressed  to  Agatbo  by 
the  council,  only  signing  for  himself  and  his  own 
synod  (t&«  p.  690).     Hence  there  seems  little 
ground  for  supposing  him  to  have  represented 
Rome  there  in  any  sense,  though  Pagi  and  others 
are  willing  to  believe  he  may  have  been  acting 
as  apocrisarius  at  the  time  of  the  council  (ad 
Baron,  i'6.  n.  9-13).     Certainly,  Anastasius,  in 
his  life  of  Sergius  I.,  who  was  then  Pope,  says 
that  the  legates  of  the  apostolic  see  were  present, 
and  deluded  into  subscribing ;  but  there  is  no- 
thing else  in  the  subscriptions  to  confirm  this; 
and  of  the  acts  nothing  further  has  been  pre- 
served.    Great  controversy  prevails  as  to  the 
extent  to  which  this  council  has  been  received 
in  the  West:   Oecumenical  it  has  never  been 
accounted  there,  in  spite  of  its  own  claim  to  be 
fio :  and  when  its  102  canons  were  sent  in  six 
tomes  to  Sergius,  himself  a  native  of  Antioch, 
for  subscription,  he  said  he  would  die  sooner 
than  assent  to  the  erroneous  innovations  which 
they  contained.    John  VII.,  the  next  pope  but 
one,  was  requested  by  the  emperor  to  confirm  all 
that  he  could,  and  reject  the  rest ;  but  he  sent 
back  the  tomes  untouched — Lapus  (^Difs.  de  Syn. 
Trull.,  op,  Tom.  iii.  168-73),  whom  Pagi  (a.d. 
710,  n.  2)  follows  is  of  opinion  that  Constantine 
was  the  first  pope  to  confirm  any  of  them  :  but 
this  is  inferred  solely  from  the  honourable  re- 
ception given  to  him  at  Constantinople  by  Justi- 
nian, which  may  have  been  dictated  by  other 
motives.    What  Adrian  I.  says  in  his  epistle  to 
St.  Tarasitts,  read  out  at  the  7th  council,  is  ex- 
plicit enough :  **  I  too  receive  the  same  six  holy 
councils  with  all  the  rules  constitutionally  and 
divinely  promulgated  by  them  ;  among  which  is 
contained"  what  turns  out  to  be  the  82nd  of 
these  canons,   for  he  quotes   it  at  fall  length. 
And  the  first  canon  of  the  7th  council  confirmed 
by  him  is  substantially  to  the  same  effect. 

But  the  exact  truth  is  probably  told  by  Ana- 
stasius, the  librarian,  in  the  preface  to  his  transla- 
tion of  the  acts  of  the  7th  council  dedicated  to 
John  VIII.,  whom  he  credits  with  having  ac- 
cepted all  the  apostolical  canons  under  the  same 
reserve.  "  At  the  7th  council,"  he  says,  "  the 
principal  see  so  far  admits  the  rules  said  by  the 
Greeks  to  have  been  framed  at  the  6th  council, 
as  to  reject  in  the  same  breath  whichever  of 
them  should  prove  to  be  opposed  to  former 
canons,  or  the  decrees  of  its  own  holy  pontiffs, 


or  to  good  manners."  All  of  them,  indeed,  he 
contends  had  been  unknown  to  the  Ltttins  entirely 
till  then,  never  having  been  translated :  neither 
were  they  to  be  found  even  in  the  archives  of  the 
other  patriarchal  sees,  where  Greek  was  spoken, 
none  of  whose  occupants  had  been  present  to 
concur  or  assist  in  their  promulgation,  although 
the  Greeks  attributed  their  promulgation  to 
those  fathers  who  formed  the  6th  council,  a 
statement  for  which  he  avers  they  were  unable 
to  bring  any  decisive  proof.  This  shows  how 
little  he  liked  these  canons  himself:  nor  can  it 
be  denied  that  some  of  them  were  dictated  by  a 
spirit  hostile  to  the  West.  The  3rd  and  13th, 
for  instance,  deliberately  propose  to  alter  what 
had  been  the  law  and  practice  of  the  Roman 
church  for  upwards  of  300  years  respecting  those 
who  became  presbyters,  deacons,  or  sub-deacons, 
as  married  men  :  and  make  the  rule  substituted 
for  it  in  each  case  binding  upon  all.  The  55th 
on  the  authority  of  one  of  the  apostolical  canons 
not  received  by  Rome,  interdicts  the  custom  of 
fasting  on  Saturdays  which  had  prevailed  in  the 
Roman  church  from  time  immemorial.  And  the 
56th  lays  down  a  rule  to  be  kept  by  all  churches 
in  observing  the  Lenten  fast.  Canons  32,  33, 
and  99  are  specially  levelled  against  the  Arme* 
nians.  Of  the  rest,  canon  1  confirms  the  doc- 
trine of  the  6th  general  council  preceding,  and 
insists  in  the  strongest  terms  upon  its  unalter- 
ableness.  Canon  2  renews  all  the  canons  con- 
firmed by  them,  with  the  Sardican  and  African 
in  addition,  besides  the  canons  of  ,S8.  Dionyslus 
and  Peter  of  Alexandria ;  of  St.  Gregory  Thauma- 
turgus,  St.  Athanasius,  St.  Basil,  and  St.  Gregorv 
Nyssen ;  the  canonical  answers  of  Timothy  with 
the  canons  of  Theophilus,  bishop  of  Alexandria 
and  two  canonical  letters  of  St.  Cyril :  the 
canon  of  Scripture  by  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen,  and 
another  by  St.  Amphilochius,  bishop  "tf  Iconium 
in  Lycaonia,  with  a  circular  of  Gennadius,  pa^ 
triarch  of  Constantinople,  against  simoniacal 
ordinations.  In  conclusion,  it  receives  all  the 
apostolical  canons,  eighty-five  in  number,  though 
at  that  time  but  fifty  were  received  in  the  Roman 
church,  as  we  learn  from  Anastasius,  but  rejects 
the  apostolical  constitutions  as  having  been  in- 
terpolated, and  containing  many  spurious  things. 
By  this  canon  accordingly  the  code  of  the 
Eastern  church  was  authoratively  settled,  apart 
of  course  from  the  102  canons  now  added  to  it, 
which  were  formally  received  themselves,  as  we 
have  seen,  by  the  2nd  Council  of  Kicaea,  and 
reckoned  ever  afterwards  as  the  canons  of  the 
6th  council.  As  such  they  are  quoted  by  Pho- 
tius  in  his  Sfftitagma  canonum,  and  his  Nomch- 
canon  <Migne's  Pat.  Or.  civ.  431-1218),  and 
continue  to  be  quoted  still  {OrthodfX  and  Non^ 
Jurors,  by  Rev.  G.  Williams,  p.  74).  Their 
general  character  is  thoroughly  Oriental,  but 
without  disparagement  to  their  practical  value 
(Mansi,  xi.  921-1024,  and  xii.  47-56;  Bever.  II. 
126-^4). 

(36)  A.D.  712,  in  the  short-lived  reign  of 
Philippicus  or  Bardanes,  and  under  the  Jiiono- 
thelite  patriarch  of  his  appointment,  John  VI. ; 
at  which  the  6th  council  was  repudiated  and 
condemned.  The  copy  of  its  acts  belonging  to 
the  palace  was  likewise  burnt  by  his  onler,  as 
we  learn  from  the  deacon  who  transcribed  them ; 
and  the  picture  of  it  that  hung  there,  removed. 
On  the  death  of  the  tyrant  indeed  John  addressed 
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B«  U 


tifi«ii,  bowever,  to  tha  ii 


the  6tb  caoacil  beiog  ufe 

(Maui,  lii.  187-208);  aoiil  Pogi  on  tte  nm« 

eicuM   Tor  hii  oondnct  (ad   Saron.   A.D.    712, 

n.a-6> 

(S7)  «.!>.  715,  Aug.  II,  St  which  the  trsiula- 
tioD  of  Sl  OrrmBona  from  the  tee  of  Cyriciu  to 
thit  of  ConitantiDople  wu  anthoriacd.  He  had 
been  a  P'u'tj  t«  the  Monothelite  synod  under 
John  three  y^an  before ;  hut  iramediiUly  after 
hia  trauilatioB  ha  beld  a  synod — moat  probably 
tbia  one  continoed — In  which  he  condemDed 
Uonotheliam  (Honii,  lii.  255-8> 

(38)  A.D.  730,  or  rather  a  meetinz  in  the 
imperial  palace,  at  which  the  Empei 


t  the  L 


called  upon  St. 


Germaaut  the  aged  patriarch  (o  declare  for  the 
demolition  of  imagea,  which  he  had  just  ordered 
himaelf  in  &  aecond  edict  against  them.  The 
patriarch  replied  by  resigning  hia  pall  (Manai, 
lii.  269-70,  and  Pagi,  ad  Baron.,  A.D.  730,  n. 
I-*) 

(SS)  A.D.  754,  from  Feb.  10  to  Aug.  8,  beld 
by  order  of  the  Emperor  Cooatantine  Coprony- 
mna,  and  styling  itself  Oecumenical,  or  the  7th 
council,  though  its  claim  to  both  titlu  has  since 
been  set  aaide  in  faTDnr  of  the  eecoud  conncil  of 

Unfortunately,  tliere  ii  no  record  of  its  acts 
Mtant,  but  what  is   to   be   fonnd 


e  they  i 


cited 


>e  condemned.  Aa  many  as  33B  bishops 
attended  it,  bnt  the  chief  see  represented  there 
WM  that  of  Ephesns.  Their  proceedings  are 
given  in  aii  tomes,  as  foUowa ;  1.  They  deduce 
the  origin  of  all  creatuie-wonbip  from  the  devil, 
to  .ibolish  which  Ood  aent  His  Son  in  the  fleah  ; 
3.  Chriatiaoity  being  established,  the  deril,  they 
aay,  waa  undone  to  bring  about  a  combination 
between  it  and  idolatry;  but  the  emperors  had 
opposed  themselves  to  his  designs.  Already  sii 
councils  had  met,  and  the  present  one  following 
in  their  steps  declared  all  pictorial  repreienta- 
tions  unlawful  and  aubveruTe  of  the  faith  which 
■.J  professed ;  3.  Two  natorcs  being  united  in 


Chrii 
Christ' 


I  He 


iting  ir 


is,  besides 

His 

only  prt 

per 

the  Each a 

ofH 

.  There  w 

IS  n 

prayer 

in  0. 

epre- 


ages,  ni 


i   tolerated 

Christ,  for  Holy  Scripture  waa  distinctly  against 
both;  5.  The  father^  beginning  with  St.  Epi- 
phanins,  having  been  cited  at  aomc  length  to  the 
same  purpose,  the  council  decreed  unanimously 
that  all  likenesaea  of  whatsoever  colour  and 
material  were  to  be  taken  away,  and  utterly  dia- 
ued  in  Chriatian  churches';  6.  All  clergy  setting 

men  anathematised.  Vessels  and  vestments  be- 
longing to  the  sanctuary  were  never  to  be  turned 
to  any  pnrpose  in  conneiion  with  them.  A  series 
of  anathemas  was  directed  against  all  who  upheld 
them  in  any  aenae,  or  contravened  the  decrees  of 
this  council.  SL  Germanos,  the  late  patriarch 
of  Constantinople,  George  of  Cyprus,  and  St. 
John  of  DanuKoa,  or  Uansur,  aa  he  waa  called 
by  the  Saracens,  were  specially  denounced  as 
image-worshippen.     Tba  osoal  acclamations  to 


the  emperor  followed.  Before  the  council  wpa- 
nted,  Constantiue  the  new  patriarch  waa  pre- 
sented to  it  and  approved.  It  was  then  aitting 
in  the  church  of  St.  Mary,  ad  BUchemaa,  within 
the  city;  ita  earlier  sittings  had  been  held  in  a 
pahice  of  the  emperor,  called  Hieraeon,  on  the 
oppoaita  shore  (Uanai,  lii.  575-S,  and  liii.  20:t- 
a.16  ;  Cave,  i.  646-7V  [t.  S.  F.] 

CONBTANTINOPLE.  (I)  The  birti  (y,- 
rte\ia)  of  Constantinople  ia  placed  by  the  Cal. 
Bytani.  on  May  11.  The  dedication  {iyKoiria) 
is  aaid  to  have  been  performed  by  the  Holy  Fathera 
of  the  lat  Council  of  Nicaea  in  the  year  325. 

(8)  The  Council  of  ConsUntlnople  is  commemo- 
rated in  the  Armenian  Catendar  on  Feb.  16.  fC] 

CONTAKION  (Ktrritaor^  A  short  ode 
or  hymn  which  occurs  in  the  Greek  offices.  The 
name  has  been  varioiuly  derived.  The  eipla- 
nation  moat  generally  received  is  that  it  signifies 
a  short  hymn,  from  the  woid  varrif,  little; 
because  it  contains  in  a  short  space  the  praisea 
of  aome  saint  or  festival  (Goar,  not.  31  in  oT. 
Laud.).  It  has  also  been  derived  from  cfn-rii. 
■  dart  or  javelin;  so  Chat  Coutakion  would  mesa 
an  ejacnlatory  prayer,  or  a  abort  pointed  hymn 
aller  the  model  of  an  anliphoD.  Some,  agun, 
have  considered  the  woid  to  he  a  cormplion  of 
Cantiaim,  Romanians,  a  deacon  of  Emesa.  who 
flourished  about  500  A.D.,  is  said  to  be  the 
author  of  Cantaliia.  They  frequently  occur  in 
the  canons  and  other  parta  of  the  office,  and 
vary  with  the  day.  [Canos  or  Odes.]  In  the 
liet  of  the  officials  of  the  church  of  Constanti- 
nople we  have  6  ipxt^  "T"  nairraitlmr,  umed 
among  the  ofEcej  appriniriate  to  priests  (rik 
i^laiB  To?t  ItftZai  xpooifiiorvn). 

The  word  "Contakion"  is  also  tised  of  Ihe 
volume  containing  the  liturgies  of  St.  Basil,  St. 
Chrysostom,  and  of  the  pvaesanctifiod  alone;  in 
dietioction  to  the  compiete  missal  In  this  sense 
the  word  is  nsnally  derived  from  mrrli,  a  dan, 
i.e.  the  wooden  roll  round  which  the  MS.  waa 
rolled,  "  mrrif  est  pnrvua  contus  ....  !mle  et 
aopvdjnar,  Scapna  chartantm,  vel  volumen  ad 
inaUThacvli"(Salmaa.£»rv. /*/>'«.>  Onar,  how- 
ever, prefers  the  derivation  from  nojlirier, 
"quasi  brevis  codei."  In  the  ordiaition  of  a 
priest,  after  the  ceremonies  of  ordination  are 
completed,  the  newly-ordained  priest  ia  dirtdi-d 
to  take  his  place  among  the  other  prints,  ira- 
ynfiaiMr  rl  Kovrixvtr  U.  e.  hia  book  of  the 
liturgy).      ^  [H.J.H.] 

CONTRA  VOTUM.  A  fonnuls  fieqnent  in 
epitaphs,  eipreistng  the  regret  of  aorvivors  at  a 
loss  suffered  against  their  wishes  and  prayers 
It  is  of  pagan  origin,  and  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  adopted  by  Christiana  before  the  oth 


that 


n  by  De  H 


ntury,  n 


imple  of  I) 
the  commei 
IS  folloii 


muU 
nt  of 

"  PiBKSTIS 


supposed,  to  epitaphs  placed  by  parents  for  their 
children;  husbands  nse  it  of  wives  and  wives  of 
husbanda,  brothers  and  sisters  of  each  other; 
and  in  fact  it  is  very  generally  used  to  express 
the  longing  felt  by  the  survivor  for  the  departed. 
It  is  most  common  in  Northern  Italy.  (Hartigny, 
Diet,  del  Antiq.  ChrA.  175.)  [C] 
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pression  may  be  considered  in  two  different 
senses,  according  as  it  refers  to  the  agreement  for 
marriage  in  the  abstract,  or,  accoiding  to  later 
continental  nsage,  to  its  written  evidence  answer- 
ing to  our  marriage  settlement.  We  shall  consider 
it  separately  under  these  two  heads. 

I.  The  law  of  the  church  on  the  subject  of 
the  contract  of  marriage  is,  as  on  many  other 
points,  compounded  of  the  Jewish  and  Roman 
laws,  under  the  influence  of  New  Testament 
teacliing.  It  is  derived  mainly,  in  its  general 
features,  from  the  latter  system  of  legislation, 
especially  in  regard  to  the  marriage  of  the  laity ; 
from  the  former  mainly  in  regard  to  that  of 
the  clergy. 

The  validity  of  the  marriage  contract  generally 
depends,  it  may  be  said,  on  two  points,  (1)  the 
inherent  capacity  of  the  parties  to  enter  into  the 
contract ;  (2)  the  limitations  which  may  be 
placed  upon  the  exercise  of  that  capacity. 

1.  Strictly  speaking,  the  inherent  capacity  of 
the  parties  for  marriage  turns  only  upon  three 
points,  (a)  sufficient  age;  (b)  sufficient  reason; 
(c)  sufficient  freedom  of  will.  On  the  first  point, 
it  may  be  observed  that  the  old  Roman,  liice  the 
old  Jewish  law,  attached  the  capacity  for  mar- 
riage by  age  to  the  physical  fact  of  puberty 
(^fnst.  bk.  L  t.  X.  §  1);  and  the  same  principle  is 
practically  followed  in  all  systems  of  legislation 
which  take  notice  of  age  at  all  in  this  matter, 
although  it  is  generally  found  convenient  in  the 
long  run  to  fix  an  age  of  legal  puberty,  without 
reference  to  the  specific  fact.  Thus  already  in 
the  Digest  it  is  provided  that  the  mai*riage  con- 
tract is  only  valid  on  the  part  of  the  wife  when 
she  has  completed  her  12th  year,  even  though  she 
be  already  married  and  living  with  her  husband 
(bk.  xxiii.  t.  ii.  1.  4).  And  Justinian  himself  in 
his  Institutes  professes  to  have  fixed,  on  grounds 
of  decency,  the  age  of  puberty  for  the  male  at  14 
(bk.  i.  t.  xxii.);  both  which  periods  have  very 
generally  been  adopted  iu  modem  legislation. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  earlier  Roman 
legislation  seems  to  have  even  fixed  an  age  be- 
yond which  a  woman  could  not  marry,  since  we 
find  Justinian  in  the  Code  abolishing  all  pro- 
hibitions of  the  Xtfx  JiUia  vel  Fapia  against 
marriages  between  men  and  women  above  or  below 
60  and  50  (Code,  bk.  v.  t,  iv.  1.  27 ;  and  see  bk. 
Ti.  t.  Iviii.  1.  12).  Nothing  of  this  kind  is  to  be 
found  in  later  systems  of  legislation,  although 
disparity  of  age  in  marriage,  as  we  shall  pre- 
sently see,  has  sometimes  been  sought  to  be  sup- 
pressed. 

It  may  here  be  observed  that  physical  in- 
capacity in  persons  of  full  age  has  never  been 
held  to  produce  actual  inability  to  enter  into  the 
marriage  contract,  but  simply  to  render  the 
marriage  voidable  when  the  fact  is  ascertained 
(see  Code,  bk.  v.  t.  xvii.  1.  10;  Nov.  22,  c  6; 
Nov.  .117,  c.  12).  Nor  is  the  &ct  one  of  im- 
portance in  reference  to  the  marriage  relation, 
except  where  divorce  is  put  under  restrictions 
(see  Dig,  bk.  xxiv.  L  i.  U.  60,  61,  62). 

(6.)  As  respects  the  second  point :  Defect  of 
i^sason,  it  may  be  said,  in  reference  to  the  mar- 
riage contract,  acts  inversely  to  defect  of  age* 
Thus,  under  the  Roman  law,  followed  generally 
by  modern  legislation,  madness  was  fiital  to  the 
validity  of  the  contract,  but  did  not  dissolve  it 
when  aflerwai-ds  supervening  (A^.  bk.  xxxii.  t.  ii. 
1.  16,  §  2 ;   and  see  Jul.  Paul.  Recept.  Sent.  bk. 
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ii.  t.  xix.  §  4).  (c.)  The  freedom  of  will  of  the 
parties,  on  the  other  hand,  can  only  be  testified 
by  their  consent  to  the  marriage  [as  to  which 
see  Consent];  but  it  may  also  be  indirectly 
secured  by  limitations  of  a  protective  character 
placed  on  the  exercise  of  the  capacity  to  contract 
marriage,  which  will  be  considered  presently. 
It  may  be  sufficient  here  to  observe  that  accord- 
ing to  the  jurists  of  the  Digest  a  man  might 
marry  a  woman  by  letters  or  by  proxy  if  she 
were  brought  to  his  house,  but  this  privilege  did 
aot  belong  to  the  woman  (bk.  xxiii.  t.  ii.  1.  5 ; 
and  see  Jul.  Paul.  Recept,  Sent,  bk.  ii.  t.  xix. 

§5). 

There  was,  moreover,  one  large  class  of  persons 

in  whom  there  was  held  to  be  no  freedom  of  will, 
and,  consequently,  no  capacity  to  contract  mar- 
riage. It  is  important  to  insist  on  this  point, 
since  Gibbon  in  the  second  chapter  of  his  great 
work  speaks  of  the  Romaus  as  having  *'  in  their 
numerous  families,  and  particularly  in  their 
country  estates  .  .  .  enconn^ed  the  marriage  of 
their  slaves."  A  falser  statement  was  probably 
never  put  forth  by  a  historian,  unless  for  mar- 
riage we  read,  in  plain  English,  breeding.  Mar- 
riage is  simply  impossible  where  the  persons  of 
sUves  of  both  sexes  are  subject,  absolutely  with- 
out limit,  to  the  lusts,  natural  or  unnatural,  of  a 
master  (see,  for  instance,  Horace,  Sat  i.  2,  116)b 
The  slave,  his  master's  thing,  can  have  no  will 
but  his  master's;  in  respect  of  the  civil  law  pro- 
perly so-called,  i,  e,  the  law  made  for  citizens, 
he  does  not  exist;  (Ulpian,  Dig.  bk.  1.  t.  xvii. 
1.  32),  or  as  the  same  jurist  in  his  grand  lan- 
guage elsewhere  expresses  it,  his  condition  is 
almost  equivalent  to  death  itself  (ibid,  1.  209). 
Thus,  according  to  the  logic  of  the  Roman  law, 
connections  between  slaves  obtain  not  so  much 
as  a  mention  by  either  the  jurists  of  the  Digest, 
or  the  £mperors  in  the  constitutions  of  the  Code, 
Connections  between  slaves  and  serft,  i.  e,  the 
so-called  adsGriptHtii  glebae,  are  indeed  mentioned 
{Code,  bk.  xi.  t.  xlvii.  c  21),  but  without  the 
name  of  marriage,  and  only  to  determine  the  con* 
dition  of  the  offspring,  which  is  fixed  by  that  of 
the  mother.  Jiustici,  a  class  of  peasants  who 
seem  to  have  been  of  higher  states  than  the 
adscriptUiiy  could  contract  marriage  inter  ae,  and 
the  157th  Novel  is  directed  against  the  land- 
owners of  Mesopotamia  and  Osrhoene,  who  sought 
to  forbid  their  peasants  to  marry  out  of  their  own 
estates,  and  if  they  did  so,  were  in  the  habit  of 
breaking  up  their  marriages  and  families. 

Wherever,  therefore,  we  find  slaves'  marriages 
mentioned,  we  must  seek  another  origin  for  the 
recognition  of  them  than  in  the  li^man  law. 
That  origin  seems  unquestionably  to  be  in  the 
Jewish  law.  Although  only  **  Hebrew  "  servants 
are  mentioned  in  the  passage  of  Exodus  ou  this 
subject  (c.  xxi.  w.  3,  4,  5,  6),  it  is  clear  that 
the  Pentateuch  recognized  the  marriage  of  per- 
sons in  a  seiTile  condition.  And  with  the 
sweeping  away  by  the  Christian  dispensation  of 
all  distinction  between  Jew  and  Gentile  it  is 
but  natural  to  suppose  that  the  right  of  marriage 
would  be  extendeid  from  the  Hebrew  slave  to 
the  whole  slave  class.  Such  right,  indeed,  was 
not  absolute,  as  will  have  been  observed,  but 
flowed  from  the  master's  will,  and  was  subject  to 
his  rights.  The  master  gave  a  wife  to  his  slave  ; 
the  wife  and  her  children  remained  his,  even 
when  the  slave  himself  obtained  his  freedom. 
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g  BHTbiiiu  Codea  do  not  mnlfrinllj  varj 
tht  Konum  u  resptetB  the  marringe  con- 
,  10  far  u  napeda  th«  cosdilioiis  of  Hge 
eawn.  It  li  cleiir,  hoirecer,  thit,  in  lulj, 
iallf  under  the  I»inl»rd>,  and  ander  th* 
Dthi  of  Spain,  babiU  of  enilj  mnrriRgc 
Jlcd  which  had  to  be  checked  by  Inw.  A 
if  King  LDit|iruid,  a.i>.  TU,  eoicti  thnt 
ihnti  oulj  b«  nuiiTiigBahU  nt  th«  tiprratioD 
Bir  ISth  year  (bk.  ri.  c  59}.  An  earlier 
ftbe  lama  king,  a.d.  TIT,  hia  been  already 
rtd  to  under  tha  head  Betbotuai.  (bk.  ii. 
Although  IS  va>  tiled  u  the  ago  of  ma- 
'  for  male  infant*,  yet  they  might  before 
ig«  conlrnEt  either  betrothal  or  maiTiage, 
ad  full  power  of  lettling  property  (bk.  Fi. 
;a.D.T24).  AIJHnbardcapitularyof Charle- 
e'.  (iL-D.  779)  probibila  generally  the  oinrry- 
f  &  bay  or  girl  under  the  age  of  puberty, 
>  there  is  diipority  of  age,  bu  t  allowi  them  to 
F  when  of  eqaal  age  and  contenting  (c  145). 
ame  prohibitioik  i<  eontatned  in  the  Capi- 
r  al  TwiDO  (Peiti),  A.d.  801,  alui  added 
I  Lombard  law. 

!  ViiigothU  law  neenia  leu  equal  towards 
■Its.  A  law  of  King  Chindaswinth  (bk.  iii. 
foibida  on  the  one  band  women  of  full  age 
marrying  males  under  age,  but  on  the  oth^ 


oulyt. 


mm 


nda  of  full  age 
ler  the  age  reftrred  to  ii  that  of  puberty  or 
•1  majority. 

reipecti  the  marriage  of  alaTei,  we  find  a 
da  on  the  subject  among- tb«ee  collected  by 
Ion  (No.  44).  Tbey  appear  clearly  to  bare 
ncogniied  both  by  the  state  and  the 
h  in  tha  reign  of  Charlemague,  as  will  be 
.tly  ahewn. 

If  wa  turn  now  to  what  we  may  tern  the 
isic  conditions  of  tba  capacity  for  marriage, 
Ler  worda  to  the  limitations  placed  upon  the 
>a  of  that  capacity,  we  Und  th«e  to  hare 
rery  various.  Some  are  purely  or  nainly 
ones ;  the  leading  one  of  this  clasa,  that  of 

mt  nations  haa  held  to  be  a  bar  to  the 
tr  of  tha  nuptial  conti-act,  will  be  found 
d  of  under  tha  heada  of  CoD8IN».Geriian. 
LIAOF.  Anotber — singular,  because  eiactly 
ita  fieetings  on  the  subject  have  prevailed 
erent  conntriee — ii  to  b«  found  in  the  pro- 
Du  by  the  later  Roman  law  of  marriages 
en  raTiahera  and  their  Tictime,  under  severe 
;iei,  both  for  the  partiea  themaelvea,  and 
irents  who  oonMoled  to  it  (Justinian,  Cod. 
t,  liii.  §  1,  Jfov.  143,  150). 
.irectly  contrary  rule  prevailed  under  Theo- 
iDtKeOstrogolhickiDgdom.  The59thchap- 
'  hie  Edict  compels  the  raviaber  ofa  free- 
woman,  if  of  suitable  fortune  and  noble 
u  well  as  single,  to  marry  her,  and  to 
■  her  with  l-5th  of  his  properly.  The 
ird  law  does  not  seem  to  provide  eipressly 
le  case;  but  tha  "Lei  Romana"  of  the 
t  population  in  Italy  must  have  followed 
tts  departure  from  the  legislation  of  the 


i,  after 


=ting  d 


I   the 


y  of  rape,  it  provldea  that  if  no 
)nght  for  five  yeara,  "  the  marriage  will 
raids  be  valid  and  ill  issue  legitimate" 
L,  t,  Xviil.).  Death  was  also  the  punish- 
of  rape  among  the  Pranks ;  but  Marculf 's 
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fonrmhe  show  that  marriages  between  nvidieT 
and  ravished  were  allowed  (bk.  ii.  f.  16>  A 
Lombard  cnpitulary  of  Charlemagne'a,  however, 
A.D.  T79,  forbids  a  ravished  bride  to  marry  her 
raviaber,  even  if  her  betrothed  refuses  to  take 
her  back  (c.  134).  The  law  of  the  AUmans(t.  Iii.) 
is  to  tha  same  effect.  The  Ssion  law  on  the  ooii- 
tmry  (t.  x.)  requires  the  ravisher  to  "  bny ""  thf 
woman  for  300  solidi. 

It  ceeme  doubtful  whether  •  canon  of  the 
Council  of  Iliberia  in  305,  bearing  that  "  virgiu 
who  have  not  kept  their  vii^nity,  if  they  have 
married  and  kept  as  hnsbandc  their  riolaton,"an 
to  be  admitted  to  communion  after  a  year  without 
penance,  applies  really  to  what  we  should  term 
violation,  or  to  seduction  only.  But  at  any  rnic 
the  Visigothic  law  is  severest  of  all  the  barbaric 
codes  against  marriagea  between  ravishers  and 
ravished.  Whilst  enacting  that  the  ravisher  wiih 
alt  hispropertyis  tobe  hauded  over  as  aslave  to 


-eceive  200  lash  ( 
lalty  of  death  on 
hey  should  fl( 


bUh'ii 


mposes  the  pe^ 


the  nlUr,  when  they  are  to 
ipsrated  and  given  to  the  parents  of  the 
woman  (bk.  tit.  t.  iii.  11.  1,  2).  Closely  allied  to 
these  enactments  is  one  of  the  Burguudian  law, 
turbidding  marriages  between  widowa  and  their 
paramours  (t.  iliv.).  It  may  perhaps  be  inferred 
from  the  above  that  the  tendency  of  the  bnr- 

marriages.  but  that  the  inHueniv  of  the  opposite 
Roman  feeling,  kept  up  no  donbt  traditionallv  bv 
the  clergy,  generally  prevailed  in  the  long  run  in 
the  barbarian  codes. 

There  were  indeed  certain  moral  enormities 
which  in  some  legislations  were  made  a  bar  to 
all  subsequent  marriage.  By  the  Vi.<igathic  law 
a  freeman  guilty  of  rape  on  a  married  woman 
after  receiving  a  hundred  lashes,  was  to  become 
slave  to  his  victim,  nnd  never  to  marry  again 
(bk.  ii.  t.  ir.  1.  14).  But  it  is  the  Carlovingian 
capitularies  which  apply  moat  largely  this  kiml 
of  prohibition.  By  a  capitulary  of  King  Pepiu  at 
Vermerie,  A.a  753,  If  a  man  committed  adultrrj 
with  his  step-danghler,  with  bis  step-mother,  or 
with  his  wife's  sister  or  cousin,  neither  could  ever 


n(ce. 


13);  , 


a  wife  • 


had  been  dismissed  by  her  husband  for  conspiring 
against  his  life  (0.5).  the  Capitulsry  of  Com- 
pline, A.p.  757,  eilends  the  prohibition  to  a 
brother  committing  adultery  with  his  sister-in- 
law,  a  father  seducing  his  son's  betrothed,  and 
to  their  respective  paramours  (cc.  II,  13);  (o  a 
man  living  in  adultery  with  a  mother  and 
daughter,  or  with  two  sistirs,  but  to  the  women 
in  such  case,  only  if  they  were  aware  of  the  in- 
cestuous  conneiion  (cc.  17,  18).  A  capitulary 
of  the  7lh  book  of  the  eenerni  collection  forbids 
also  a  woman  who  has  had  conneiion  with  two 
■ly  again  (c.  381 ;  and  sec 


bk.  V 


Another 


u  168). 


the 


nsidered  n 


image  contract, 
fr  of  a  political 
iiaiu™,  anu  wuicn  prevails  more  or  leas  still  iu 
the  military  code  of  almost  every  modem  nation, 
was  that  on  the  marriage  of  soldiers.  Under  the 
early  Roman  polity,  marriage  was  absolutely  for- 
bidden to  soldiers;  but  the  Empeivr  Claudius 
allowed  them  the  j'us  amimhii,  and  it  seems  cer- 
tain that  there  were  married  soldiers  under  Oalbn 
and  Domitian  (Mur.  TKa.  Inter,  i.  p.  306 ;  Gorl, 
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fnicr.  Antiq.  i!i.  p.  144).  Seyenu  seems'  how- 
ever to  haye  been  the  first  to  allow  soldiers  to 
live  with  their  wires  (Herod,  iii.  229).  The 
Philips,  on  the  other  hand,  seem  to  hare  re- 
stricted the  jvs  oonnubU  for  soldiers  to  a  first 
marriage  (Mar.  Thes»  Inter,  i.  362).  Under  Jds- 
tinian's  Code,  the  marriage  of  soldiers  and  other 
persons  in  the  mUitia,  from  the  caligatus  miles  to 
the  protector,  was  made  free  without  solemnities 
of  any-  sort,  so  long  as  the  wife  was  free-bom 
(^CoMtitution  of  Theodosiut  and  Vaientinian,  Code, 
bk.  r,  t.  ir.  1.  21).  There  having  been  no  re- 
gular armies  among  the  barbarian  races,  nothing 
answering  to  the  prohibition  is  to  be  foand  in 
their  codes^ 

We  pass  now  to  those  restrictions  on  marriage 
which  most  be  considered  to  be  mainly  of  a  pro- 
tective character,  and  intended  to  secure  the  real 
freedom,  as  well  as  the  wisdom  of  choice.  To 
Ihese,  in  the  highest  view  of  the  subject,  belong 
those  which  turn  upon  the  consent  of  parents 
[see  CONSEin'];  although  indeed  this  restriction 
seems  generally  to  have  had  its  historic  origin  in 
a  much  lower  sphere  of  feeling, — that  of  the 
social  dependence  and  slavery  or  quasi-slaverv 
of  children  to  their  parents.  Next  come  the 
ihterdietions  placed  by  the  Roman  law  on  the 
maiTiage  of  guardians  or  curators,  or  their  issue, 
with  their  female  wards.  This  occupies  a  large 
space  in  the  Corpus  Juris ;  see  Dig,  bk.  xziTi. 
t.  ii.  11.  59,  60, 62,  64,  66,  67 ;  Code,  bk.  v.  t.  vi. 
■  Lastly  come  the  interdictions  on  the  marriage 
of  officials  withm  their  jurisdictions,  which,  as 
Papinian  remarks,  are  analogous  in  principle  to 
those  on  the  marriage  of  guardians  with  their 
wards  (^Dig.  bk.  zziii.  t.  ii.  1.  63).  No  official 
oonld  marry  (though  he  might  betroth  to  him- 
self) a  wife  bom  or  domiciled  within  the  province 
In  which  he  held  office,  unless  he  had  been  be- 
trothed to  her  before;  and  if  he  betrothed  a 
woman,  she  o>uld,  after  his  giving  up  office,  ter- 
minate the  engagement,  on  returning  the  earnest- 
money  ;  but  he  could  give  his  daughters  in  mar- 
riage within  the  province  (1.  38).  The  marriage 
of  an  official  contracted  against  this  interdiction 
seems  to  have  been  considered  by  Papinian  abso- 
lutely void  (1.  63). 

Under  the  Code,  a  well-known  constitution  of 
Oratian,  Vaientinian,  and  Theodosius,  A.D.  880, 
known  by  its  title  as  **  Si  rector  F^vinciae " 
(referred  to  supra  under  Arrhae),  whilst  de- 
priving of  all  binding  fbrce  betrothals  between 
persons  holding  authority  in  any  province,  their 
kinsmen  and  dependents,  and  women  of  the  pro- 
vince, allows  the  marriage  nevertheless  to  be 
Afterwards  carried  out  with  the  consent  of  the 
betrothed  women  (bk.  v.  t.  ii.).  And  a  previous 
constitution  of  Gordian  had  provided  that  if  the 
marriage  were  contracted  against  the  law  with 
the  woman's  consent,  and  after  her  husband  laid 
down  his  office  she  remained  of  the  same  mind, 
the  marriage  became  legal,  and  the  issue  legi- 
timate (t.  iv.  1.  6).  By  another  constitution, 
known  as  *'  Si  quacumque  praeditus  potestate,'* 
A  fine  of  10  lbs.  of  gold  was  enacted  against  offi- 
ciab  who  should  seek  to  coerce  women  into 
marriages,  even  though  these  should  not  be 
carried  out  (law  of  Oratian,  Vaientinian,  and 
Theodosius,  A.I>.  380 ;  t&.  t.  vil.). 

We  do  not  find  anything  answering  to  these 
provisions  in  the  Barbarian  Codes,  but  only  in 
the  work  called  the  Lex  Bo/Mma   supposed  to 
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have  represented  the  personaliaw  of  the  Romans 
under  the  Loml>ard  kings.  Here,  in  barbarous 
Latin,  some  of  the  provisions  of  the  Code  are 
reproduced,  whilst  others  are  widely  departed 
from.  For  instance,  in  place  of  the  protective 
provisions  against  the  marriage  of  guardians  with 
their  wards,  we  have  coarser  ones  providing 
against  the  seduction  of  wards  by  their  guar- 
dians, under  penalty  of  exile  and  confiscation 
(bk.  ix.  t.  v.). 

Another  class  of  restrictions  on  marriage  may 
be  termed  social  ones,  as  depending  chiefly  on 
disparity  Of  social  condition.  The  most  promi- 
nent disparity  of  condition  in  the  whole  ancient 
world,  as  it  remains  still  in  much  of  the  modem 
world,  was  that  between  freeman  and  slave. 
According  to  the  Roman  law,  there  could  be  abso- 
lutely no  marriage  between  the  two,  but  only  what 
was  termed  a  contubemium  (Jul.  Paul.  Hecept, 
Sent.  bk.  Ii.  t.  19,  §  3).  Tet  the  sense  of  human 
equality  was  so  strong,  that  a  senatus-consultum 
had  to  be  issued  under  the  Emperor  Claudius 
against  the  marriage  of  freewomen  with  slaves; 
reducing  the  former  to  slavery  itself,  if  the  act 
were  done  without  the  knowledge  of  the  master, 
—to  the  condition  of  freedwomen  if  with  his  con- 
sent (Tacitus,  Ann.  bk.  xii.  o.  53;  a.d.  53> 
Although  this  law  does  not  appear  in  the  Corpus 
Juris — ^perhaps  because  it  might  seem  indirectly 
to  recognize  slaves'  marriages — it  is  clear  that 
neither  under  the  Digest  nor  under  the  Code  could 
there  be  any  marriage  between  free  and  slave. 
'^With  slave-girls  there  can  be  no  oonnuHnum,** 
says  a  constitution  of  Constantino  (bk.  v.  t.  v. 
].  3);  ^^for  fVom  this  contubemium  slaves  are 
bom."  It  affords  indeed  a  strange  picture  of  the 
more  than  servile  condition  of  the  Roman  muni- 
cipal fhnctionaries,  even  at  this  period  of  the 
Empire,  that  the  avowed  object  of  the  constitu- 
tion which  opens  with  this  enunciation  of  a 
principle,  is  to  prevent  decurions,  through  the 

Cions  of  slave  girls,  finding  a  refuge  in  the 
m  of  the  most  powerful  families.  The  secret 
marriage  of  a  decurion  with  a  slave  was  to  be 
punished  by  sending  the  woman  to  the  mines, 
the  decurion  himself  to  exile  on  some  island, 
whilst  his  property  passed,  as  if  he  were  dead, 
to  his  fiimily,  or  in  de&ult  of  such  to  the  city  of 
which  he  was  a  curial ;  local  officials  who  were 
privy  to  the  offence,  or  left  it  unpunished,  wer» 
in  like  manner  to  be  sent  to  the  mines.  If  it 
took  place  in  the  e6untry,  by  permission  of  the 
girl's  master,  the  estate  where  it  occurred,  with 
all  slaves  and  live  and  dead  stock,  was  to  be  con- 
fiscated; if  in  a  city  the  master  forfeited  the 
half  of  all  his  goods.  That  decurions,  however, 
were  not  the  only  persons  likely  to  marry  slavea 
is  evident  from  a  constitution  of  Vaientinian  and 
Marcian,  A.D.  428  (ib,  1.  7),  which  enumerates 
^  the  slave-girl,  the  daughter  of  a  slave-girl,'* 
first  amongst  those  persons  whom  senators  may 
not  marry. 

If  any  man  married  a  slave,  believing  her  to 
be  free,  the  msiriage  was  void  ab  initio  (22nd 
Nov.  c.  10).  -But  if  a  master  married  his  slave- 
girl  to  a  freeman,  or  constituted  a  dos  upon  her, 
which  was  considered  to  be  'the  privilege  of  tho 
free,  a  constitution  of  Justinian's  enacted  that 
this  should  not  only  enfranchise  her,  but  confer 
on  her  the  rights  of  Roman  citisenship  (Code, 
bk.  vii.  t.  vl.  1.  9>  In  the  22nd  Novel  (c.  11) 
the  same  cmjieror  went  farther  still  and  enacted, 
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rh«D  s  muter  tiUur  hinuelf  gn-re  awij  h!s 
girl'in  nurrii^a,  whether  with  trr  vithotit 
liutnuiHiita,  or  knowisglj'  allowed  anotber 
»  iter  away,  u  ■  frMWDioiin,  to  R  xovi  ignoT- 
I  bar  coDdition,  thin  ahonld  unonnt  to  a 
an&sachiMineat,  and  Cha  nuniaga  ahould 
lid  ;  and  again  (e.  13),  a  fortiori,  that  If  a 
r  bad  long  daaerted  either  ■  malt 
in  a  aUtg  of  bodily  weoknera  (C 
own  no  ore  to  preserve  his  right! 
,  thoy,  aa  deialicta,  remming  posesuoii  of 
wlvea,  ware  no  longer  to  bg  tionhltd  by ' ' 
at  tha  tnaniagea  of  aoch  aa  fne  mei 
m  would  be  latrfUL  Finally,  the  TSth  » 
led  that  wbcTC  a  man  had  had  childiaa  by 
lare-giil,  and  conititnted  a  dui  upon  her 
;h  had  tha  effect  of  marrlaga),  thii  of  itself 
,hs  effect  of  mannmitting  the  iiine  bor"  '- 
rv,  and  rendering  them  liberl,  and  no  li 
ly  filii,  t«  the  Ibttaer  (c  4). 
Hely  anologona  to  the  eoodition  of  the 
that  of  (he  adtcriptititu  ghbof.  The 
of  a  freeman  with  an  adicriptitia  doe 
rer  Mem  to  hare  bean  Toid,  but  the  children 
led  their  mother'e  condition.  On  the  other 
,  tha  marriage  of  a  freewotaau  with  aa 
iplUiM  was  declared  to  be  absolntely  void  , 
were  to  be  aeparated,  and  the  man  pnniibed 
I,  bk.  iL  t.  ilvu.  1.  34;  22nd  Not.  c.  17 ; 
ee  54th  Nov.  pref^).  Nor  do  we  find  the 
mitigatioaa  of  the  lav  in  &Tonr  of  an  ad 
\itia  as  of  a  sIstb  i>i^^).  As  reapecta  thi 
higher  class,  that  of  the  rtatki,  we  find  that 
it  marriages  between  them  and  &ee  penona 
to  have  been  rtoogniied,  the  isme  of  such 
iagea  waa  divided  in  point  of  oondition,  th 
third,  finh  child,  be,  fallowing  that  of  th 
er  ("  quod  impar  eat,  babebit  venter,' 
1  Novel> 

e  Barbuian  Codes  deal  mora  frequently  with 
nbject  of  these  marriages,  and  in  some  of 
we  trace  diatinctl;;  the  threefold  condition 
teman,  Hrf  or  villain,  and  sluTe,  the  second 
ling  more  and  more  niperiar  to  the  third, 
intarmairiage  of  man  or  woman  belonging 
her  of  tha  first  two  claasea  involves,  nnder 
ombard  laws  (a.d.  G3B)  of  itotharie  (c.  21S), 
.nitprand  (A.D.  731)  (bk.  iv.  c.  6),  penalties 
eatei  or  leu  leTerity.  In  the  Lex  Somana, 
ned  to  represent  the  personal  lav  of  the 
m  popniation  in  Italy  in  Lombard  times,  ve 
1  prociaion,  that  if  a  freewoman  marries  hei 
ilave,  she  shall  be  pnt  to  death  and  the  sUve 
t  alive  (bk.  ii.  t.  vi.). 

nilar  provisions  an  found  in  the  AUminnic 
circ  A.D.  750)  (o.  3,  and  foil.),  in  the  Bava- 
[Append.  de  popat.  ttg.  e.  9)  and  the  Frisian 
■iii.),  while  the  Visigolhio  is  yet  more  cruelly 
e,  condemning  all  such  nnions,  accoiding  to 
varying  drcnmatancea,  to  the  penalties  of 
^  "      '      ,    scourging,   death   by  burning 
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their  Issue,  the  property  of  the  &eewomaB  gotn; 
to  her  heirs.  And  the  same  rule  it  enacted  a  to 
sach  women  marrying  freemen  (bk.  ir.  c  T). 
Kotwilbstanding  the  barshnass  of  many  of  th« 
lOve  enactments,  it  must  be  inferred  from  them 
that  marriages  between  free  and  slaves  were  in- 
creasing in  frequency.  Indirectly,  moieover, 
which  provide  that  a  freevoman  choosing 
nain  with  her  alave-bnaband  becomes  a  slave 
herself,  seem  to  imply,  like  the  senattu-consult 
inder  Claudius  before  quoted,  which  vai  not 
admitted  into  the  Code,  a  recognition  of  marriages 
betveeu  slaves,  since  the  mere  living  with  a  slave 
would  not  (except  under  the  Visigothic  lav) 
affect  tha  condition  of  the  freewoman.     There  it 

of  cases,  cnstom  was  often  milder  than  the  Uw. 
Marcnlf's  Fotmuiaria,  which  ate  considered  to 
have  been  put  together  abont  A.D.  660,  contain  a 
^^chartade  agnatione,  si  servus  ingennam  trahit,*' 
by  vhich  a  mistress  grants  the  freedom  of  a  Sne- 
voman'a  children  by  her  slave  (C  29 ;  and  see 
Appeadii,  f.  18).  The  ultimate  relaiationi  of  the 
lav  itself  under  the  Cailovinginni  will  be  best 
treated  of  in  conneiion  iiitb  the  eccleaiaatiol 

Vast  SB  was  the  gap  between  free  and  slave  io 

the  ancient  world,  that  between  the  freebom 
and  the  fmA  was  still  considerable, — (sptciallT 
aa  between  male  (Uvea  enfranchisMl  and  their 
former  mistresses,  or  the  female  relatlTes  of  a 
former  master,  Acmrding  to  the  jurist  Psnl, 
a  freedman  aspiring  to  marriage  with  his  jJatroHii, 
or  the  wife  or  daughter  of  his  pofroiHS,  was, 
according  to  the  dignity  of  the  petaon,  to  be 
punished  either  by  being  sent  to  the  mines,  or 
put  upon  public  mrka  (Jul.  PauL  Svxpt  Senltnt. 
bk.  ii.  t.  lii.  §  6);  unlets  indeed  the  coodilion 
of  the  patrona  was  to  lov  aa  to  make  such  a 
marriage  initable  for  her  {Kg.  bk.  iiiil.  t.  iL 
I.  13).  On  the  other  band,  the  Z«x  J'apia 
allowed  all  freebom  males,  except  sanatora  and 


mlly,  I 


c.  3). 
a  law  of  King  Gnba  is  addressed 
ve  been  a  peculiar  form  of  sen 
ry  in  the  service  of  the  Church.  Its  title 
it  those  who  sre  enfranchised,  retaining  st 
Lo  the  Church,  should  not  dare  approach  t 
iage  of  free  persons."  Itenacts  that  achurc 
absolutely  freed  may  marry  a  freewoma 
f  still  bound  to  the  oAsdTHiuin,  he  is  to  i 
three  stripes  aocl  be  fB])Rmffld  from   I 


rery  ■ 


theii 


n  (in  which  < 


>e  the 


,  flvedwomen  (A.  I.  23),  from 
which  class  seem  however  to  have  been  excepted 
those  of  brothel-keepers,  probably  as  presnmablr 
being  proslitutei  thenuekei  (Ulpian'a  Fragmadr, 
t.  liii.  S  27).  The  marriage  of  a  master  with 
his  freedwoman  waa  by  no  meana  looked  upon  in 
the  same  light  as  that  of  a  mistress  with  her 
freedman;  and  thepatnmus  was  reatiained  from 
marrying  his  freedwoman  without  her  will 
(».  1.  28). 

The  social  restrictions  on  marriage  vere.  in 
this  as  in  other  reapecta,  retaied  by  the  later 
emperora.  The  marriage  to  a  tVeedwoman  of  a 
man  who  afterwards  became  a  senator  waa  de- 
clared by  Justinian  to  remain  ralid,  aa  well  as 
that  of  a  prirate  person's  daughter  to  a  freed- 
man, when  her  father  waa  raised  to  the  senate 
{Code,  bk.  V.  t.  iv.  I.  2S).  Ua  removed  the  dis- 
ability to  marriage  which  seems  to  have  been 
contidered  to  eiist  between  a  man  and  a  girl 
whom  ho  had  bronght  ap  (o/umna)  and  en- 
franchised (1.  36).  And  by  the  T8th  Novel  he 
allowed  persons  "ofwhatever  dignity"  to  marry 

%h?i'Zi'f™t"Li.  riTil.  of™ 

which  were  assimilated  by  their  IgDomiuy  lo  the 
servile  one.  A  fi-ee-bom  man  ooiild  not  marry  a 
procuress,  a  woman  taken  in  adultaif,  one  con- 
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demned  by  public  judgment,  or  a  stage-player; 
nor,  aco6rding  to  MauridanoB,  one  condemned 
by  tbe  senate  (Ulpian's  FragmetdSy  i.  xiii.).  A 
senator  was  subject  to  the  same  restrictions 
(i>M7.  bk.  xxiii.  t.  ii.  L  44,  §  8;  and  see  L  43, 
§§  10,  12);  th»  Lex  JtUia  et  Papia  imposing, 
moreoyer,  a  special  probibition  on  the  marriage 
of  either  senators  or  their  issue  with  stage-players 
or  the  children  of  such  (1.  44).  Under  Yalenti- 
iiian  and  Marcian,  ▲.d.  454,  the  ^  low  and  abject" 
women  who  were  forbidden  to  marry  senators 
were  declared  to  be  slaves  and  their  daughters, 
freedwomen  and  their  daughters,  players  and 
their  daughters,  tayem-keepers  and  their  daugh- 
ters, the  daughters  of  lenonei  and  gladiators,  and 
women  who  had  publiclykept  shops  (Cocfe,  bk.  y. 
t.  y.  1.  7).  If  indeed  a  senator's  daughter  should 
prostitute  herself,  go  on  the  stage,  or  be  con- 
demned by  public  judgment,  her  dignity  being 
lost,  she  might  marry  a  freedman  with  impunity 
(Pig.  bk.  xxiii.  t.  ii.  L  47). 
-  Thanks,  no  doubt,  to  Theodora's  influence, 
much  greater  indulgence  was  shewn  under  Jus- 
tinian to  actresses.  Such  women,  if  they  had 
leil  their  calling  and  led  a  respectable  life,  were 
enabled  to  intermarry  with  persons  of  any  rank, 
and  their  children  were  relieved  from  disabi- 
lities (bk.  y.  t.  iy.  L  27,  §  1).  By  another 
constitution  (L  29),  women  who  had  been  forced 
to  mount  the  stage,  or  who  wished  to  abandon 
it,  were  rendered  capable  of  marrying  persons 
of  the  highest  rank,  without  the  imperial  per- 
mission. 

The  jurists  of  the  Digest  had  however  gone 
beyond  all  speciHu  restrictions  on  marriage. 
Hodestinus  had  laid  down  that  ^m  marriages 
one  should  not  only  consider  what  is  lawful,  but 
what  is  honourable."  And  generally  there  seems 
to  have  grown  up  a  feeling  against  unequal  mar- 
riages, such  as  is  Indicated  in  a  before-quoted 
constitution  of  Yalentinian  and  Marcian  {Code, 
bk.  y.  t.  y.  1.  7 ;  A.D.  454),  which  provides  that 
''a  woman  is  not  to  be  deemed  vile  or  abject 
who,  although  poor,  is  of  free  descent;"  and 
declares  lawful  the  marriage  of  such  persons, 
however  poor,  with  senators  or  persons  of  the 
highest  rank.  And  as  it  seemed  to  have  been 
inferred,  from  a  constitution  of  Theodosiua  and 
Yalentinian,  A.D.  418,  which  abolished  the  neces- 
sity fbr  all  formalities  between  persons  of  equal 
condition  {Code,  bk.  v.  t.  iv.  1.  22),  that  without 
dotal  instruments  such  marriages  between  per- 
sons of  unequal  condition  were  not  valid,  Jus- 
tinian abolished  all  restrictions  on  unequal  mar- 
riages, provided  the  wife  were  free  and  of  free 
descent,  and  there  was  no  suspicion  of  incest  or 
au^rht  nefarious  (L  23,  §  7). 

We  do  not  find  much  in  the  barbarian  codes 
en  this  branch  of  tbe  subject.  The  Roman  law 
against  the  intermarriage  of  freedmen  or  their 
issue  with  the  posterity  of  their  patrons  re- 
oppears  in  the  Wisigothic  code  (bk.  v.  t.  vil.  c.  17), 
the  penalty  being  reinslavement.  Among  the 
Wisigoths  there  seems  to  have  been  an  old 
law  forbidding  the  intermarriage  of  Goths  and 
fiomans,  which  was  repealed  by  Rueswinth 
{Lex  Wieig,  bk.  iii.  t.  i.),  who  allowed  any  free- 
man to  marry  any  freewoman,"  with  the  solemn 
consent  of  her  family,  and  the  permission  of  the 
court."  The  same  law  must  have  prevailed  in 
Italy  under  the  Lombards,  though  we  miss  it 
from  the  Lombard  code,  since  the  Lex  Romana 


forbids  intermarriage  between  Romans  and  Bar* 
barians  under  pain  of  death  (bk.  iii.  t.  xiv.). 
This  restriction  is  however  one  rather  of  a  poli- 
tical nature. 

Lastly,  certain  restrictions  on  the  marriage 
contract  are  of  a  religious  character,  and  will  be 
best  referred  to  when  we  consider  the  rules  of 
the  Church  itself  upon  the  subject,  which  we 
shall  now  proceed  to  do. 

That  marriage  generally  was  a  civil  contract, 
subject  to  the  laws  of  the  state,  seems  to  have 
been  the  received  doctrine  of  the  early  Church ; 
whibt  at  the  same  time  it  claimed  also  power 
to  regulate  it  in  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  as  is 
shewn,  for  instance,  in  the  strictness  of  our  Lord 
and  His  apostles  against  divorce,  although  freely 
allowed  both  by  the  Jewish  and  the  Roman  law. 
Hence  Pagan  betrothals  and  marriages  were,  as 
Selden  observes,  held  valid  by  the  Christians 
{Uxor  Ebraka^  bk.  iL  c  24).  The  validity  of 
non-Christian  marriages  seems  to  be  implied  in 
such  passages  as  1  Cor.  vli.  12-16,  referring  to 
the  cases  of  a  convert  husband  and  an  uncon- 
verted wife,  a  convert  wife  and  an  unconverted 
husband;  in  the  latter  of  which  cases  at  least 
the  form  of  marriage  must  be  supposed  to  have 
been  one  unsanctifi^  by  the  Churcn ;  whilst  both 
would  seem  to  include  the  hypothesis  of  a  con- 
version of  either  party  after  such  a  marriage. 
It  must  moreover  be  observed  that,  with  one 
exception,  the  forms  of  marriage  in  use  in  the 
Roman  world  were  purely  civil  ones.  The  only 
religious  marriage  was  that  by  confarreatio^ 
which  remarkably  enough  was  indissoluble, 
except  perhaps  by  disfarreatio,  a  practice  of 
which  the  r^ity  is  doubted.  But  it  is  clear 
from  Tacitus  {Ann.  bk.  iv.  c  16)  that  by  the 
time  of  Tiberius,  L  e.  the  beginning  of  the  Chris- 
tian era,  the  use  of  the  ceremony  had  become 
very  rare.  When  therefore  the  author  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  wrote  that  '^  marriage  is 
honourable  in  all "  (c  xiit  4)^  and  his  Epistle  was 
admitted  as  authoritative  in  the  Gentile  as  well 
as  the  Jewish  churches,  the  .inference  is  that 
the  honour  he  speaks  of  was  felt  to  rest  as 
well  on  the  ordinary  civil  contract  of  the  Gentile 
as  on  any  form  in  use  among  the  Jews.  Again, 
the  Apostolical  Constitutions  (with  an  exception 
as  to  the  clergy  to  be  hereafter  noticed)  speak 
simply  of  **  lawful "  and  '*  unlawful"  marriage. 
Thus,  in  a  sort  of  summary  of  the  faith  con- 
tained in  the  6th  book  (a  11),  it  is  said: 
«  Every  union  which  is  against  the  law  we  abhor 
as  iniquitous  and  unholy."  Again:  ** Marriage 
should  be  lawful ;  for  such  a  marriage  is  blame- 
less" (t&.  c  14);  the  expression  ^Mawful  con- 
nexion "  {96fufios  fttifiO  occurring  repeatedly  in 
later  constitutions  (bk.  vi.  cc.  27,  29>  The 
only  consideration  which  may  cast  a  doubt 
upon  the  application  of  the  idea  of  '*  law "  in 
such  passages  as  the  above,  as  referring  to  the 
municipal  law,  arises  from  the  circumstance, 
to  be  presently  adverted  to,  that  the  same 
expressions  are  used  in  reference  to  unions 
which  were  not  recognized  by  the  Roman  law. 
But  the  most  valuable  testimony  to  the  feeling 
of  the  early  Church  on  this  subject  as  late 
as  the  2nd  and  3rd  centuries,  is  supplied  by 
Tertullian  (a.d.  150-226),  a  writer  whose  Chris- 
tian zeal  ran  always  in  the  direction  of  ultra- 
strictness.  In  his  treatise  on  Idolatry,  distin- 
guishing  between    those   solemnities   which   a 
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ChrUtiiD  naa  lanj  lawfully  itlfiid  niul  fhow 

which  ha  iiiny  not,  he  «Dumentei  mniriBge 
Among  Hich  US  »n  free  from  "  nny  breath  of 
idolalrj,"  "pure  by  themaelves."  "The  eon- 
jugHl  umoD,'  he  hjs,  does  not  flow  "from  the 
worship  of  liny  idoU"  "God  no  more  forbldi 
the  (otemniiing  of  tmuiiagoi  thin  the  giving  of 
»nMne"(e.ie> 

As  It  rule,  then,  the  Church  hu  (bllowed  the 
municipal  law  in  refbrence  to  the  Talidity  of  the 
caDtract  of  mstringe,  am)  hu  thus  not  had  occs- 
sian  to  dwell  mnch  in  ite  legistatioD  on  the  legal 
inddents  of  the  contnct.  The  nlidlty  of  heathen 
mAiriage  is  implied  in  the  jadgmenta  and  deci- 
sions of  rarious  popei  and  councils  (some  perhaps 
antedated)  US  to  pre-baptlBmal  marriages,  which, 
in  spite  of  one  or  two  weighty  nathoritlea  to  the 
contntrj,  were  held  binding,  and  on  the  eiprex 
ground  that  the  issne  of  sDch  murines  wen 
lawful  (filwri).  See  the  2Dd  letter  of  Pope  In- 
nocent 1„  i.D.  402-17,  to  Victricius,  c.  6 ;  hii 
•Z2ai  letter,  to  the  Macedonian  bishops,  c  2 ;  the 
3rd  Council  of  Rome,  «.!>.  531 ;  and  the  letters 
of  Leo  to  Auastatiui  and  to  the  biahopa  of  Illy- 
ricum.  The  alleged  decree  of  Pope  F^an,  A.D. 
a3S^2,  In  Oralian,  embodying  the  Roman  law 
on  the  eHect  of  madneu  on  nuuri^e,  is  ■  purely 
superfluoiu  ftrgery.  Ecghert,  archbishop  of 
York,  indeed,  in  the  Excerptlora  atlribulad  to 
him,  seenu  to  place  the  age  of  puberty  some- 
what later  than  the  Koman  law,  since  he  says 
that  a  girl  of  14  has  power  oTer  her  own  body, 
■  boy  of  lb  OTer  big  (bk.  ii.  c.  27).  A  canon 
of  the  Council  of  Friuli,  a.d.  791  (c  9),  con- 
tains the  Like  prohibition  as  a  previoua  capitu- 
Liry  before  referred  to  against  marriages  with 
children. 

It  has  already  been  observed,  under  the  head 
•■  Consent,"  that  on  one  point  indeed  a  marked 
divergence  is  to  be  traced  between  the  practice 
of  the  Church  and  the  Roman  law.  Slave-mar- 
rlage«  are  recognized,  at  least  in  the  later  por- 
tions of  the  Apostolical  Constitutions.  And 
maslen  who  rel^ised  to  sanction  them  were  to 
be  eieommnnicated  (viil.  S3).  A  free  man,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  to  dismiss,  not  to  marry,  a 
slave-concubine  with  whom  he  may  have  lired. 

Consilient  with  the  Apostolical  Constitutions, 
the  first  canonical  epistle  of  St.  Basil  (a.D.  326- 
373),  to  Amphilocbiua,  bishop  of  Iconlum,  treats 
Ilave-mairingta  as  adulleroui  when  conlracled 
without  the  master's  will,  but  as  "  lirm  "  when 

to  the  marriages  of  minors,  and  using  the  same 
word  (icipuw)  to  eipress  the  authority  both  of 
the  father  and  of  the  master.  A  work  of  doubt- 
ful character,  which  claims  authorship  from  the 
Nicene  fathers,  the  SanciionfS  et  tUcreta  atia^ 
which  in  the  collection  of  coonclls  by  Labbtf  and 
Mnusi  will  be  found  appended  to  the  canons  ot 
the  Council  of  Nlcnen  (vol.  ii.  p.  1029,  and  foil.), 
bat  which  are  evidently  of  much  inter  date, 
declares  that  "marriage  with  slaves,  male  or 
female,  is  not  allowed  to  Chtittiana,  unless  after 
emancipation  ;  which  being  done,  let  them  eon- 
Imct  by  the  law  of  marriage  and  freely,  a  da> 
being  assigned,  according  to  the  constitution  of 
the  country  which  they  inhabit"  (bk.  J.  c.  4). 
One  of  the  alleged  canons  of  the  Micene  council 
fVom  the  Arabic,  on  the  other  hand,  implies  the 
practice   of   interm-u'mge   with    slaves   even 
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amongst  the  clei^.  In  condemning  as  bigamoOi 
those  priost«  or  deacons  who  having  diamisAed 
their  wives,  or  even  without  dismissii^  them, 
marry  others,  whether  &ee  or  slave  (can.  6)],  ot 
71  of  the  Eolullensiau  version).  But  these 
canons  are  also  evidently  of  much  later  date 
than  that  ascribed  to  them,  though  very  likely 
representing  the  practice  of  the  Arabian  church, 
if  we  mention  here  two  alleged  decrees  of  Pope 
Julius  1.  A.D.  336-52,  the  one  against  sepuating 
slaves  once  married,  the  other  allowing  n  master 
to  marry  his  enfranchised  slave-girl  (Gratian, 
cc  4,  10),  it  is  oulv  on  account  of  their  professed 
date. 

There  are  indeed  not  wanting  indications  of  a 
narrower  spirit  among  the  leaders  of  the  Church. 
A  letter  of  Pope  Leo  the  Great  (167),  l.D.  453 
or  9,  addressed  to  Rusticus,  bishop  of  Msrbonne, 
seems  to  Imply  the  nullity  of  slaves'  marriages, 
and  reprodncea,  on  Old-Tentament  grounds,  the 
strictest  views  of  tbe  Roman  law  against  unequal 
marriage.  "  Every  nomnn  united  to  a  man  is 
not  a  wife,  since  neither  is  every  ion  bis  father's 
heir.  The  bonds  of  marriage  are  lawful  betwKO 
the  free  and  between  equals;  the  Lord  establish- 
ing this  long  belbi'c  the  commencement  of  the 
Roman  law  eiisled.  Thereforo  a  wife  ia  one 
thing,  a  concubine  anothei 
is  one  thing,  a  freewome 
Gen.  Hi.  10).  [Cose 
indeed  cast  upon  this  test  by  iu  use  of  the 
word  injmuuj,  free-bora,  as  eicnply  synony- 
mous with  tl*r,  free,  a  miataka  which  never 
occurs  in  the  Code  or  Novels,  though  nearly  a 
century  later  in  dale,  and  (though  it  may  be  said 
that  a  pope  was  not  bound  to  be  strictly  accurate 
in  bis  law-language)  it  is  not  impossible  that  it 
may  be  a  forgery  of  the  Carlovingian  era,  in- 
vented to  support  n  capitulary  to  the  same 
effect,  to  be  presently  noticed. 

The  24th  canon  of  the  4th  Council  of  Orleai 


.  541,  I 


s  that 


0  the 


pre- 


masters  and  separated,  unless  their  parents  snd 
masters  will  let  them  marry;— a  remarkable 
enactment,  as  shewing  a  recognition  of  parental 
authority  in  a  slave. 

Another  canon  of  the  same  Council,  forbiddiog 
marriages  between  Jews  and  Christian  slave-girls, 
seems  to  imply  the  Intrinsic  validity  of  marriages 
between  free  and  slave  (c  31>  Another  is  re- 
markable as  repeating,  with  Uie  ceverer  penalty 
of  excommunication,  the  enactments  of  the  Roman 
law  against  the  marriage  of  officials  within  their 
provinces  <c.  22). 

A  case  in  which  a  slave-marriage  is  rect^ised 
occurs  in  a  letter  of  Hope  PeUgius  (a.d.  555-66) 
to  the  sub-deaccn  Uelleua.  (LabbCand  Uunsi's 
Couisili,  vol.  ii.  p.  737.) 

On  tbe  other  hand,  Gregory  the  Great  implies 
the  invalidity  of  a  marriage  between  slave  and 
free  In  a  letter  to  Fortunatus,  bishop  of  Naples 
(bk.  vi.  ep.  1),  in  Rivour  of  a  woman  whom  her 
husband  had  dismissed  as  being  of  servile  condi- 
tion ;  but  who,  being  now  proved  free,  was 
without  delay  to  be  received  back  by  him.  The 
•ame  pope  however  in  another  letter — to  Mon- 
tana and  Thomas,  slaves  whom  he  enfranchised 
with  the  privileges  of  Roman  litiiensbip—implifS 
the  practice  of  slave-marriages,  since  ho  spcatlu 
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of  the  **  betrothal  gifts  *'  (sponsalia)  which  the 
priest  Gaudlusus  had  given  in  writing  (oon- 
scripserat)  to  **  thy  mother  "  (bk.  r.  ep.  12). 

The  1st  Council  of  Micoo,  A.D.  581,  declares 
indissoluble  the  intermarriage  of  two  slaves  with 
their  master's  consent,  after  the  enfi'unchiiiement 
of  either  (c.  10).  The  30th  canon  of  the  £nglish 
•  council  held  under  Archbishop  Theodore  of  Can- 
terburv,  towards  the  end  of  the  7th  century, 
bears  that  ^  the  free  (or  free-born)  must  marry 
with  the  free."  Pope  Stephen  (a.d.  754)  in  his 
replies  to  various  consultations  at  Bienz,  follows 
Leo  as  to  the  dismissal  of  the  ancUlas  and  marry- 
ing a  free  woman.  It  seems  difficult  to  ascribe  a 
specific  origin  to  a  prescription  found  among 
some  **  excerpta  de  libris  Romanorum  et  Frau' 
corum/'  appended  to  a  collection  of  fresh  canons, 
probably  of  the  beginning  of  the  8th  century, 
which  bears  that  '^  if  any  one  chooses  to  have 
his  slave-girl  in  marriage,  and  has  power  over 
his  property,  if  afterwards  he  would  sell  her,  he 
cannot  do  so ;  he  is  himself  to  be  condemned,  and 
the  woman  handed  over  to  the  priest  **  (c.  60). 
Perhaps  however  we  have  only  here  a  far-off  echo 
of  £xod.  xxi.  8,  or  Deut.  zxi.  14. 

The  subject  indeed  both  of  slave-marriages 
and  of  intei'marriage  between  slave  and  free 
seems  to  have  been  greatly  considered  under  the 
Carlovingiaus ;  and  both  the  civil  and  ecclesias- 
tical Law  (which  indeed  at  this  period  blend 
almost  undistingui&hably  together)  settle  down 
into  the  recognition  of  such  marriages  and  inter- 
marriages as  binding  under  certain  conditions. 
As  respects  the  former.  King  Pepin's  capitulary 
of  Vermerie,  A.D.  753,  enacts  that  if  a  slave  hus- 
band and  wife  have  been  separated  by  sale,  **  they 
are  to  be  exhorted  so  to  remain,  if  we  cannot 
reunite  them  "  (c  19) ;  a  text  at  least  strongly 
tending  to  the  indissolubility  of  such  unions. 
A  more  singular  one  provides  that  if  a  slave  have 
his  slave-girl  for  concubine,  he  may  dismiss  her 
and  accept  '*  his  compeer,  his  master's  slave-girl 
(comparem  suam  anciilam  domini  sui  accipere) ; 
but  it  is  better  that  he  keep  his  own  slave-girl " 
(c.  7).  In  both  texts  we  see  already  visibly  the  hand 
of  the  Church  endeavouring  to  restrain  the  abuses 
of  slavery.  It  is  moreover  enacted  that  if  a  car- 
tclhriu9 — apparently  a  slave  freed  by  charter — on 
receiving  his  freedom  dismisses  his  slave  partner 
to  take  auother  woman,  he  must  leave  the  latter 
(c  20).  Fifty  years  later,  the  validity  of  slave 
marriages  is  again  implied  in  some  *^  Capitula 
misso  cuidam  data"  of  the  year  803,  published 
by  Pertz,  and  to  be  presently  referred  to.  And 
ten  years  later  still,  a  capitulary  added  in  some 
Codic€8  to  the  Lombard  law  (c.  5),  as  well  as  the 
30th  canon  of  the  2nd  Council  of  Ch&lons  (both 
of  A.D-.  813),  enact  the  indissolubleness  of  slaves' 
marriages,  even  when  belonging  to  different 
n:asters,  provided  their  marriage  be  legal,  and 
by  the  will  of  their  masters.  Lastly,  to  the 
Carlovingian  period  should  also  perhaps  be  re- 
ferred the  two  alleged  decrees  in  Gratian  of 
Pop«  Julius  I.  {supra).  It  is  almost  needless  to 
dwell  on  the  momentous  influence  of  the  change 
of  view  indicated  by  the  above  enactments  on 
the  condition  of  the  slave.  Evidently,  from  the 
moment  a  slave  could  lawfully  marry,  he  was 
DO  longer  a  thing,  but  a  person.  It  might  almost 
be  said  that  from  this  period  slavery  properly  so 
called  exists  no  longer  within  the  Carlovingian 
world  *  serfdom,  or  a  condition  of  dependence,  | 


It  might  be  absolute,  of  one  man  on  another, 
has  replaced  it. 

As  respects  inter-marriages  between  olave  and 
free.  King  Pepin's  capitulary  of  Vermerie,  of  a.q. 
753,  enacts  that  where  a  free-man  knowingly 
marries  a  slave-girl,  he  shall  always  after  live 
with  her  (c.  13).  The  king  does  not  even  treat 
such  marriages  as  absolutely  void,  when  con- 
tracted in  ignorance,  allowing  the  free  person  to 
leave  his  or  her  slave-partner  and  marry  another 
only  if  such  slave  cannot  be  redeemed  (c.  6).  The 
contemporary  Council  of  Vermerie  recognized  the 
validity  of  marriage  between  a  freewoman  and  a 
slave,  when  contracted  knowingly  on  her  part,  on 
the  ground  that  there  should  be  one  law  to  the 
man  and  to  the  woman,  and  that  <*  we  have  all 
one  Father  in  the  heavens."  The  capitulary  of 
Compifegne,  757,  enacts  that  if  a  freewoman 
marries  a  slave,  knowing  him  to  be  such,  he 
shall  have  her  whilst  he  lives  (c.  8).  On  the 
other  hand,  *H(  a  Prankish  man  has  taken  a 
woman  and  ho})es  that  she  is  free,"  and  after- 
wards finds  that  she  is  not,  he  may  dismiss  her 
and  take  another;  and  so  of  a  woman  (c  5, 
otherwise  7), 

The  validity  of  such  unions  is  also  implied 
in  an  enactment,  placing  marriage  with  a  free* 
man,  a  slave,  or  a  cleric,  on  exactly  the  same 
footing  (c.  4).  Similariy,  a  Bavarian  council  at 
Dilgelfind,  772,  enacted  that  where  a  slave  mar« 
ried  a  woman  of  noble  birth  who  was  ignorant 
of  his  condition,  she  should  leave  him  and  be 
free  (c.  10).  The  same  rule  was  enacted  in  the 
case  of  a  fr«ebom  Bavarian  woman  marrying  a 
serf  of  the  Church  C'de  popularibus  legibus," 
c  9). 

Among  the  specially  religious  restrictions 
which  were  sought  to  be  placed  on  the  marriage 
contract  in  the  early  ages  of  the  Church,  the  one 
which  would  first  claim  our  attention  is  that  on 
the  marriage  of  Christians  with  Gentiles,  or  even- 
tually also  with  Jews  and  heretics.  This  how« 
ever  will  not  be  specially  treated  of  here.  The 
next  is  that  connected  with  the  monkish  profes* 
sion,  which  must  be  distinguished  from  the  early 
vow  of  virginity  in  the  female  sex,  and  from  the 
institution  of  the  Church- virgins.  The  vow  of 
virginity,  which  for  many  centuries  now  has  been 
con.<iidered  an  essential  prerequisite  of  the  mo- 
nastic profession,  was  not  so  by  any  means  in  the 
early  heroic  days  of  monachism.  St.  Basil  in 
the  4th  century,  after  dwelling  upon  the  pro- 
fession of  virginity  by  women,  says  expressly : 
'^  As  to  professions  of  men,  we  know  nothing  of 
them,  except  that  if  any  have  joined  themselves 
to  the  monastic  order,  they  appear,  without 
word  spoken,  to  have  thereby  adopted  celibacy  " 
(2nd  Can,  Ep,  c  19).  In  the  5th  century 
however.  Pope  Leo  the  Great  treats  the  marriage 
of  monks  as  a  punishable  offence,  but  not  appa- 
rently as  void  in  itself.  Writing  to  Rusticus, 
bishop  of  Narbonne,  about  A.D.  458  or  459,  he 
places  on  the  same  footing  the  entering  by  monks 
into  the  militia  (a  term  probably  equivalent  at 
this  time  to  the  service  of  the  state,  whether 
military  or  civil)  and  their  marriage.  Those 
who,  leaving  the  monastic  profession,  turn  to  the 
tnihtia  or  to  marriage,  are  to  purge  themselves 
by  the  satisfaction  of  public  penance;  for  al- 
though the  miHtia  may  be  innocent  and  marriage 
honourable,  to  have  abandoned  the  better  choice 
is  a  transgression  {Ep,  167,  c.  14).     The  con^ 
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umponrj  Council  of  Chftlcsdoa,  a.d.  451,  in  liks 
iniiioner  eicommnnicaMd  alike  tha  monk  and  tha 
Tiigin  dsioUd  to  QoA  who  enter  into  marriage, 
but  illDwi  the  local  bithop  to  ihew  inttulgenoe 
(c.  isy.  And  the  acclniaatical  Taliditf  of  ■ 
moak'*  marriage  at  the  beginning  of  the  Bth 
c^nturj  ia  implied  in  the  2Iit  canon  of  the 
2nd  Council  of  Oileana,  ±.D.  bll,  which  eoacta 
that  a  monk  who  msrileg  ihall  be  incapable  of 
holding  aaj  ecclaiaitical  office.  I^ter  itill  in 
the  Euit  (A.D.  535),  the  6th  Novel  only  forbid* 
marriage  to  monlu  who  have  ncdTed  the  cle- 
rical ordinatioD,  reducing  them  to  the  tank  of 
prtrate  persons  (c.  8).  In  the  Weat,  bowevrr, 
the  2ad  Council  of  Tours,  iji.  M7,  not  onlj  dia- 
tinctlf  prubibital  the  marring^  of  monki  under 
pcnaltj  of  eicommunication,  bat  inToked  the  aid 
of  "  the  judge"  to  separate  them  &om  thoir 
wivei,  ander  penalty  of  ucommunication  for 
.  himself  if  hs  refused  it  (c.  15);  on  erideut 
atUmpt  to  eofbrce  hj  ipiritoal  terron  what  the 
lUte  still  refused  to  erKt  Into  law. 

Thii  b  indeed  cbe  period  when  monks,  at  first 
mera  laymen,  were  beginning  to  be  Tiewed,  in 
the  Weet  at  least,  aa  partaking  of  the  cleriod 
character,  The  Conncil  of  Arlea  in  554  had  de- 
creed that  monaateries  both  of  men  and  women 
abould  be  aabjected  to  episcopal  jurisdiction.  So 
lar  aa  this  new  prevailed  (for  we  most  not  forget 
that  the  monks  tbemielTes  long  struggled  agaJnit 
it),  the  prohibition  of  the  mnrriage  of  monks  will 
hare  been  cousiderad  as  implied  in  that  of  the 
marriage  of  clerics  generallj,  though 


1  of  Constantinople,  in  7Vu/A>, 
1l.D.  693,  enact«d  that  a  monk  who  should  marry 
was  to  be  punished  u  a  fornicator  (c  44).  '- 
the  West,  in  the  first  part  of  tbe  Sth  cent 
Gregory  tha  2nd.  i-D.  714-750,  In  hli  latte 
Bishop  boniftcs,  going  further  than  any  of  hit 
predecessors,  would  not  allow  thoaa  who  as  chil- 
dren have  l>een  shut  up  by  their  parenta  in 
monasteries  after  puberty  to  leave  such  monas- 
teries and  marry  (£p.  13,  c  7).  Tha  nuuri^a 
of  monks  waa  again  condemned  by  Pope  Zacharias, 
A.D.  741-51.  in  hit  7th  letter,  addreisad  to  Pepin 
aa  mayor  of  the  palace  (c  26).  About  the  same 
period  tha  canons  "de  remedits  peccaloium"  ot 
%bert,  archbishop  of  Voik,  place  the  monk  on 
the  same  footing  aa  to  marriage  with  the  priest 
or  deacon ;  requiring  one  of  such  who  takes  a 
wife  to  be  "deposed"  in  omacTeTili^ populi,"  i.e. 
apparently,  wiUi  the  full  knowledge  of  the  people 
(c7).     It  may  be  added  that  IheCouncilofCon- 
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eated  a  monk  who  should  mai 
him  againat  his  will  to  be  clothed  in  the  monaitio 
robe  and  shut  up  in  the  monastery  (c  35).  All 
tuch  prohibitluna  indeed  baai  witness  to  the 
existence  of  the  practices  which  they  denounce ; 
and  indeed  a  letter  of  Pope  Hadrian  II.  (A.D. 
772-95)  to  Charlemi^ne  contain!  ■  complaint 
against  tha  marriage  of  monks— apparently  in 
Idmbardy — and   asks  the  emperor  to  punish 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  for  a  long  time  to 
distinguish  in  reftrence  to  this  subject,  so  for  aa 
women  are  concerned,  the  woman  under  vow  of 
virginity  or  celibacy  (as  to  whom  see  Devota), 
BOd  the  nun  (we  heading  NuN).  lo  France,  a 
general  constitution  of  KingClothar  1.  a.D.  560, 
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forbids  (c  8)  all  persona  to  marry  "  aanctimft- 
niales."  Another  of  King  Clotbar  IL,  xj>.  614, 
forbids  any  eren  "by  our  precept"  to  marry 
religious  girls  and  widows,  or  nunt  who  hsie 
vowed  themselTet  to  God,  at  well  those  who 
dwell  In  their  own  house*  a*  those  who  are 
placed  in  monasteries.  That  such  marriages 
however  occurred  in  Italy  still,  is  xpftnat 
horn  a  letter  of  Pope  Gregory  I.  the  Great 
(A.D.  S»0~G03)  to  Bishop  Januariua  (bk.  iu.  e^ 
24).  Diitinguishlug  between  "veiled  virgins" 
and  nnna,  he  says  that  as  respects  women  who 
have  gone  from  monasteries  lo  lay  lifb  and  mar- 
ried, "Thoee  who  have  eiceeded  againat  audi 
women "  (i,  e.  their  husbands),  "  ud  are  aow 
suspended  &om  comronnion,  if  penitent,  may  be 
readmitted."  It  is  difficult  in  many  instances  le 
define  how  &T  the  meaning  of  the  terms  **  aacrae  " 
or  **  aacratae  vi^ines "  ia  t«  be  extended  or 
restricted.  By  the  8th  oentory,  indeed,  the 
chnrch-vir^n  and  the  private  devota  seem  fpr 
all  practical  purposes  to  have  merged  in  the  nun. 
Indeed  the  Excerpla  of  Kgliert.  archbishop  of 
Vork,  treat  a  private  vow  of  celibacy  by  man  or 
woman  aa  "  foolish  and  Impmible,"  and  its  hmch 
by  marriage  aa  only  to  be  pnniibed  bv  three 
winters' fisting  (bk.  u.  c.  19).  ThelstCoundl 
of  Rome  in  721,  "  againat  illicit  marriages," 
expressly  anatbematiiea  one  who  marries  "  m»- 
nncbam  quam  Del  ancillam  appelljmus"  (c  3^ 
The  before-quoted  £icerfta  of  Egbert  con- 
tain tha  like  anathema,  using  the  expression 
"  monlalem,  quae  Dei  sponsa  vocatur"  (bk.  ii. 
c  18);  the  parties  are  to  be  separated,  and 
condemned  to  perpetual  penanoe.  Among  the 
■'  answers  "  of  Pope  Stephen  11.  from  Bieny  to 
"  various  cooiultalions ''  (A.D.  754)  is  one,  that 
it  is  "  not  lawful  for  a  virgin  who  baa  cooK- 
creled  herself  to  Qod,  likewise  for  a  monk,  to 

bishop  "  may  shew  humanity  and  mercy  "  (c  7>. 
The  Synod  of  Meti,  in  753,  includes  marriagea 
with  a  woman  conaecrated  to  (3ad  among  iacssia 
(o.  1);  aa  doea  also  the  Council  of  Calchuvth 
(■■.».  Chelsea),  a.d,  787,  nsing  the  term  "sancti- 
monialis"  (c.  15).  See  also  similar  prohibitions 
against  the  marriage  of  nuns  by  the  Bavarian 
CouncU  of  Ungelfind,  A.D.  TT2  (c  4) ;  and  by 
the  Council  of  FHnli,  A.D.  781  (c  11),  which 
requires  girls  and  widows  who  hare  vowed  vir- 
ginity or  continence,  and  hare  been  "emanci- 
pated to  God."  if  afterwards  they  marry,  to  be 
subjected  "  by  secular  judgment  to  fit  bodily 
chastisement "  before  undergoing  their  spiritual 
punishment. 

The  prohibition  against  the  marriage  of  monks 
and  religious  women  by  degrees  found  ite  way 
into  the  civil  law  of  several  of  the  barbarian 
kingdoms  besides  France.  Among  the  laws  of 
King  Lnitprand  of  Lombardy,  A.D.  721,  or  later, 
ve  iind  one  of  this  kind  as  to  women,  in  which 
their  position  when  they  have  assumed  the  reli' 
gioos  habit  is  dssimilated  to  that  of  girla  be- 
trothed under  the  ciril  law,  whose  marriage 
entails  a  penalty  of  500  aniidi  (bk.  v.  c  !>.  In 
the  Wisigothic  code,  a  law  of  Recarede  inflida 
"  on  incestnous  marriagea  and  adulteries,  or  on 
sacred  virgins  and  widows  and  penitents,  defiled 
with  in;  vesture  or  marriage  "  the  penalties  uf 
eiile,  separation,  and  forfeiture  of  property  (bk. 
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ecclesiastical  law  almost  wholly  coalesce.  King 
Pepin's  capitulary  of  Sotssons  in  744  forbids  mar- 
riage with  holy  women  together  with  inoestuons 
marriages  and  bigamy  (c.  9).  In  the  6th  book 
of  the  Capitularies  we  find  one  (c.  411)  almost  in 
the  same  terms  with  the  law  of  Recarede  aboye 
quoted,  declaring  that  marriage  with  a  yirgin  de* 
▼oted  to  God,  a  person  under  the  religious  habit, 
or  professing  the  continence  of  widowhood,  is  not 
a  true  marriage,  and  requiring  the  parties  to 
be  separated  by  either  the  priest  or  the  judge, 
without  even  any  accusation  being  lodged  with 
him,  the  penalty  being  still  perpetual  exile. 
(Comp.  also  Capit.  414,  424,  bk.  vii.  c.  338.) 
In  the  East,  on  the  contrary,  about  the  end  of 
the  8th  century,  it  is  noted  as  one  of  the  features 
of  Constantine  Copronymus'  tyranny,  that  he 
compelled  monks  to  marry. 

We  shall  now  deal,  though  we  do  not  propose 
to  do  so  at  full  length  in  this  place,  with  the 
contract  of  marriage  as  respects  the  clergy  pro- 
perly so  called.  It  need  hardly  be  observed  that, 
so  &r  OS  such  contract  might  be  recognized  as 
yab'd,  all  the  restraints  upon  it  in  the  case  of 
laymen  would  apply  also  to  derics.  Sometimes 
indeed  these  had  to  be  specifically  enacted.  Thus 
the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  AJ>.  451,  provided  that 
no  cleric  should  take  a  heretic,  Jew,  or  pagan,  to 
wife,  unless  he  should  promise  to  convert  her, 
under  pain  of  canonical  punishment  (c.  14).  But 
the  Charch  had  also  restraints  of  its  own  in  the 
latter  instance.  We  have  said  that,  as  respects 
the  clergy,  the  practice  of  the  Church  in  respect 
to  marriage  was  mainly  founded  on  the  Jewish 
law.  The  marriage  of  priests  was  &y  the  Penta- 
teuch surrounded  with  peculiar  restrictions.  The 
priest  was  not  to  marry  a  harlot  or  **  profane  " 
woman,  or  one  divorced,  or  a  widow,  but  a  virgin 
only  (Lev.  xzi.  7, 13, 14).  [According  to  Selden, 
indeed,  the  prohibition  to  take  a  widow  or  person 
who  had  lost  her  virginity  only  applied  to  the 
high-priest ;  but  he  was  also  held  debarred  from 
marriage  with  proselytes  or  freedwomen ;  Uxor 
UebraicOf  bk.  i.  c.  7.]  The  Pastoral  Epistles,  in 
requiring  bishops  or  deacons  to  be  *^  husbands  of 
one  wife'*  (1  Tim.  iii.  2,  12;  Tit.  i.  6),  instead 
of  being  considered  as  substituting  a  new  rule 
for  existing  Jewish  prescriptions,  seem  only  to 
have  been  viewed  as  adding  to  these  a  farther 
one  against  Digamy.  What  will  have  to  be  said 
on  this  latter  head  need  not  here  be  anticipated. 
As  a  rule,  however,  we  may  say  that  wherever  it 
is  laid  down  that  the  bishop  or  deacon  shall  be 
the  husband  of  one  wife,  it  is  also  provided  that 
such  wife  shall  answer  to  the  Levitical  prescrip- 
tions. E,  g.  The  Apostolical  ConstittUionA,  bk.  ii. 
c  2,  require  the  bishop  not  only  to  be  the  hus- 
band of  one  woman  once  married,  but  to  have, 
or  to  have  had,  a  *'  respectable  (o-e/tiy^)  and 
faithful  wife;"  in  the  6th  bk.  c.  17  (a  later 
constitution),  both  requires  all  the  clergy  to  be 
monogamists,  and  forbids  them  all  to  marry 
either  a  harlot  (the  term  seems  rather  too  strong 
as  a  translation  of  the  Greek  IraipOj  albeit  ren- 
dered meretrix  in  the  Latin  versions),  a  slave,  a 
widow,  or  a  divorced  woman,  ^  as  the  law  also 
saith ;"  although  the  Pentateuch  does  not  forbid 
the  priest's  marriage  with  a  slave,  and  the  re- 
striction is  one  evidently  borrowed  from  the 
Roman  law.  Lastly,  the  ApostoUcal  Canons  ex- 
clude from  admission  to  the  clergy  those  who 
have  married  **  a  widow,  or  divorced  person,  or 


harlot,  or  slave,  or  one  of  those  on  the  stage " 
(c.  14,  otherwise  reckoned  17  or  18);  this  last 
restriction  being  also  adopted  from  the  Roman 
law,  as  has  been  shewn  already* 

In  respect  of  the  marriage  of  the  clergy  indeed, 
the  restraint  which  occupies  most  space  in  the 
church  legislation  of  the  period  which  occupies 
us  is  that  on  digamous  or  quasi-digamous  mar- 
riages, which  will  be  considersd  under  the  head  of 
Digamy.  Meanwhile  however  there  was  grow- 
ing up  a  feeling  against  all  marriage  of  the  clergy 
whilst  in  orders,  tending  to  their  absolute  celi- 
bacy, the  history  of  which  has  been  treated  of 
under  that  head.  [See  Celibacy.]  The  notices 
which  occur  of  other  restraints  upon  clerical  mar- 
riages are  comparatively  few  and  unimportant. 

The  ^  Sanctions  and  Decrees "  attributed  to 
the  Kicene  fathers — which,  though  extant  in 
Latin,  seem  evidently  to  embody  Greek  practice, 
though  no  doubt  of  a  much  later  date  than  the 
one  ascribed  to  them — require,  with  something 
of  a  plethora  of  words,  the  priest  not  to  be 
one  who  has  married  a  slave-girl,  an  adulteress 
or  immodest  woiqan  (c.  14).  The  Council  of 
Tarragona,  a.d.  516,  requires  readers  and  ostiarii 
who  wish  to  marry  or  live  with  adulterous  women 
either  to  withdraw  or  to  be  held  excluded  from 
the  clergy  (c  1>).  A  letter  of  Gregory  the  Great 
(A.D.  590-603)  to  John,  bishop  of  Palermo,  implies 
the  invalidity  of  a  deacon's  marriage  with  a  woman 
who  did  not  come  to  him  a  virgin  (bk.  xi.  ep.  62). 
An  alleged  canon  of  the  same  Pope  forbids  the  or- 
dination, amongst  others,  of  one  who  had  married 
a  harlot  (c.  4).  Yet  the  4th  Council  of  Toledo, 
A.D.  633,  seems  to  imply  that  such  marriages 
might  be  legalized  by  episcopal  permission,  since 
it  excommunicates  those  clerks  who,  ^^  without 
consulting  their  bishop,  have  married  a  widow^ 
a  divorced  woman,  or  a  harlot "  (c.  44).  And 
an  ^*  allocution  of  the  priests  to  the  people  on 
unlawful  marriages,"  appended  to  the  records  of 
the  Council  of  Leptines  in  743,  provides  that  a 
future  priest  is  not  to  marry  a  divorced  woman, 
harlot,  or  widow. 

To  pass  now  from  the  ecclesiastical  to  the 
civil  law,  it  must  be  observed  that  by  the  time 
of  Justinian  the  Roman  law  professes  only  to 
follow  the  ^  sacred  canons  "  as  respects  the  mar- 
riage of  the  clergy,  and  gives  force  of  law  to  the 
prohibitions  contained  in  them.  The  children  of 
clerics  by  women  '^to  whom  they  cannot  be 
united  according  to  sacerdotal  censures"  are  de- 
clared incapable  of  inheriting  or  receiving  dona- 
tions from  their  fathers  {CodSy  bk.  i.  7,  iii.  1.  45 ; 
A.D.  530).  The  6th  novel  requires  the  bishop  to 
be  either  a  chaste  unmarried  man,  or  the  hus- 
band of  a  woman  who  came  to  him  a  virgin, 
*'  not  a  widow,  nor  divorced,  nor  a  concubine  " 
(the  last  term  apparently  corresponding  to  the 
JTolpa  of  the  Apost.  Constitutions,  and  indi- 
cating a  milder  interpretation  than  that  of  the 
Latin  translators) ;  but  requires  the  bishop  not  to 
live  with  his  wife,  and  without  inquiring  into  the 
position  of  those  who  have  been  already  long 
married,  forbids  in  future  the  episcopal  ordi- 
nation "of  married  men.  Taken  in  conjunction 
with  this  enactment,  the  123rd  novel  may  be 
considered  as  finally  establishing  as  a  rule  of 
civil  law  that  principle  of  episcopal  celibacy, 
which  still  obtains  in  the  Greek  church.  The 
same  rules  are  substantially  applied  to  the  rest 
of  the  clergy  (c.  v.>  '  The  I23rd  Novel  forbid* 
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the  ordMDiDg  of  a  biihop  who  «ither  doei 
Mve  cbutely,  or  hu  not  had  n  "  wife,  hu  o 
aod  lint,  neither  a  widow,  nor  dlvarcsd  from  . 
hosbuid,  Dor  otherwiM  forbidden  by  tlje  Uwb  or 
the  sacred  canoDs  "  (c  i.).     Other  derlca  may  ' 
ordained  baTing  a  legittmate  wife  of  the  hi 
deicription  (c.iiii.).     And  the  reader  coDlractii 
a  second  marriage,  or  marrying  anj  other  thi 
Buch  a  wife  asaboTe  deecribed,  waa  not  to  rise 
«Df  higher  ofBce  (c  lir.).     It  hardly  appears, 
howeirer,  that  up  to  thia  period  tbe  contract  of 
marriafa  it««lf  vai  made  roid  if  entered  inUi 
Bgsinit  tbe  probibitioiu  of  the  law;  nnleu  the 
declaring  their  children  baitarda  {tpurii) 
Ulien  to  imply  thia  (Codt,  bk.  1.  T;  iii.  L  45). 
Among  the  barbarian  eodai,  the  only  one  which 
«ppean  to  prohibit  clerical  marriage  la  that  of 
the  Wisigotba,  drawn  up  under  clerical  influence, 
A  law  of  Recande  forbida  tbe  marriage  or  adn' 
lery  of  a  priest,  deacon,  or  tub-deacon,  nitb 
"  widow  Towed  to  God,  a  penitent,  or  any  iccnlar 
virgin  or  woman,"  under  pnin  of  aeparation  a   ' 
punishment  according  to  the  canon,  the  wom 
to  receive  lOO  lafhes  (bk.  iL  7;  ir.  c  It).     N 
ii  it  BOiiii  to  remark  that  in  spite  of  vario 
atlfmpta  by  councils  to  enforce   the   abaolu 
celibacy  of  the  clergy,  the  ralidily  of  cleric 
marriage  la  recc^iied  by  the  dril  law  und 
Charlemagne  himself.      In  ■  capitnlary,  ''I>e 
regnlis  clericornm"  (bt.    TiL   c    652),  it  ii 
enacted  that  clerics  "  ibonid  also  endeavour  to 
preserve  perpetually  the  chastity  of  an  nnpolluted 
body,  or  certainly  to  be  united  in  the  bond  of  a 
single  marriage. 

.  IJ.  We  have  now  to  say  a  few  words  on  the 
subject  of  the  contract  of  marriage 
in  which  the  eipression  ia  still  used  in  France 
("contrat  de  mariage  "  =  mairiage  settlement), 
of  tbe  wrillen  evidence  of  the  contract  itself  is 
between  the  parties. 

The  marriage  contract  among  the  Romans  was 
liabitually  certified  in  writing  on  waxen  tablets, 
termed  nuplialei  tabulae,  which,  however,  might 
alio  be  used  alter  marriage  ;  e.  g.,  on  tbe  birth 
ofa  child.  Tbe  UJntlae  were  signed  both  by  the 
partial  and  by  witneuies  (Tac.  Ann.  bk.ii.  c.  27; 
Juv.  Sal.  ii.  V.  119;  ii.  w.  75,  7tj),  and  the 
breaking  of  them  waa  held  to  be  at  least  a 
eymlMl  of  the  dissolution  of  marriage,  if  it  had 
sot  tbe  actual  effect  of  dissolving  it ;  see  Tacitus 
es  tn  the  bigamous  marriage  between  Messalina 
and  Silius  (.4nn.  bk.  :ij.  c  30;  and  Juv.  u.  i.> 
Under  the  Code  however,  by  a  constitution  of 
the  Emperor  Probna,  the  drawing  up  of  such 
/ej&u£u  was  enacted  not  to  be  necessary  to  estab- 
lish the  validity  of  tbe  marriage,  or  the  father's 
poteEtas  over  bis  ofTspring  (bk.  v.  t.  iv.  1.  9). 
They  were  perhaps  not  necessarily,  though 
usually,  identical  with  the  "dotal  tablets" 
(fallttiat  dotaiis),  "dotal  instruments"  (I'nslm- 
ouida  dotalia),  or  "dotal  docnmenta"  (docu- 
maita  dulalia),  apeci£cally  to-called  (the  eiprei- 
siont  Hupli.ilia  instrumenta,  dotalia  inHrumenia, 
seem  to  be  nsed  quite  synonymously  in  the  70th 
Novel),  but  mus"  ■' 
at  least  under  tl 


re  been  comprised  wi 
^meral  terras  injirumenta  or 
dvcionenta;  as  to  which  it  ia  provided,  by  s 
constitution  of  Diocletian  and  Maiimin  (Coda. 
bk.  V.  7;  It.  7,  it.  L  13),  that  where  there  is  no 
marriage,  "  instrumenis  "  made  to  prove  mar- 
riage are  invalid,  but  that  where  there  ar«  none, 
a  marriage  lawfully  contracted  ia  not  void ;  nur 


conid  the  want  of  i 
father  invalidate  bis 
Severus  and  Antonii 
were  by  Joatinian  ma 

Under  the  T4th  n 


stnre  to  Mich  by  (he 

«nt  (.6.1.  2;!.,  of 

IJuptiai  instmmenti 


feesions,    s 


lOFt  of  the  higheet  functions  in  tlie 
state,  were  required,  if  they  wished  to  mirrt 
without  nuptial  instmmtnts,  to  nppear  in  tcnie 
"  housa  of  prayer  and  deelara  their  intentiou 
before  the  defentar  Eccleiiae"  who  in  the  pre- 
sence of  three  or  four  of  the  clerks  of  tbe  cburcb 
was  to  draw  up  an  atteatation  of  the  marrisge, 
with  names  and  dales,  and  this  waa  then  to  be 
subscribed  by  the  parties,  the  ifafinuor  Etclaiat 
and  the  three  others,  or  as  many  more  as  the 
partiei  wished,  and  if  not  required  by  thero,  t* 
be  laid  up,  so  signed,  by  the  ibfetmr  in  the 
archives  of  the  church,  i.  >.  where  the  hc>ly 
vases  were  kept;  and  without  this  the  parties 
were  not  held  ia  have  come  together  tmpHnH 
agectv.  But  this  waa  only  necessary  where 
there  was  no  document  tiling  a  (ka  or  anle- 
nnptial  donation ;  nor  was  it  required  as  to  agri- 
cnltuhsts,  persons  of  mean  condition,  or  common 
soldiers.  It  will  be  obrious  that  we  have  in  tbe 
above  the  original  of  our  marriage  certificates. 
(See  further  Dowbt,  Uabbiaoe.)  [J.  U.  L] 
CONTEBSL  One  of  the  many  designations 
of  monks.  Just  as,  through  a  popular  feeling  of 
reverence  for  asceticism,  the  word  "religin" 
came  In  the  3rd  and  4lh  ceDturiea  to  mean  not 
Christianity  but  the  life  monastic,  so  "  conversi,' 
though  applied  also  to  those  who  embraced 
Christianity,  or  who  took  upon  themselves  any 
especial  obligations,  as  of  celibacy  or  of  ordination 
(Du  Cange,  s.  v.),  was  ordinarily  restricted  to 
monks  (Bened.  Keg.  c  1 ;  Fructnosi  Seg.  c.  H, 
Greg.  M.  Dial  iL  18;  Salv,  Eccl.  CaVid.  iv.; 
Isidore  De  Conversia.  cf  Bened.  Anian.  Cone.  Reg. 

who  became  monks  as  adults,  not  those  who  were 
trained  in  a  monaaterr  trom  their  lender  years 
{Cone.  Aurcl.  i.  c  S>  About  the  11th  cenlnrv, 
"  '  Mabilloa,"conversi"canielomein 
hers,  the  "oblati  "  or  "doDali,"  tbe 


'Irirea  convers,"  who  from  piety  o 
>r,  probably,  most  often  from  miii 
.ttached  themselves  t 


"(ton, 


modem 


ise)  and  a1 


fry  ontsidt 
8;  Harteoe  od  S.  Bened.  Beg.  r. 
3;  Mab.  Act.  S3.  0.  S.  B.  Saec.  111.  i.  21).  The 
"Conirersi  Barbati"  are  classed  with  monks 
rather  than  with  the  laity  (Petr.  Veo.  i'taHt. 
24).  [1.  G.  S.] 

CX)PE.    iCappa  or  Capa ;  Fr.  Chape.)    From 


ont-doo: 


I    for   defen< 


,  the  cope  was  also  called  Flvcu  . 
[1.  Piviale ;  and  from  the  cowl  or  hood 
lich  it  was  furnished  it  was  known  as 
CactiHa.  Ench,  probably,  was  the  "  cncnlla  vil- 
losa"  apoken  of  by  St.  Benedict  in  hia  Stgala 
(Migne,  Point,  livi.  777).  "  Vestimenta  fratri- 
bus  secundum  locoinni  qualitatem  .  .  .  dentur. 
llediocribus  locii  lufficere  credimus  monachis 
;uloi  cucullam  et  tunicsm;  cucullam  in 
illosam,  in  aestate  puram  Aut  retUEtam, 
et  scapnlare  propter  opera  .  .  .  Sufficit  monacha 
dues  tunicas  et  duaa  cucullus  hubere,  propter 


COPIATAE 

ooctes  et  propter  larare  ipsan  res."  So  Smaragdus 
(t820)  says  expressly  in  his  Commentary  on  the 
£egula  of  St.  fienedict,  apud  Wigae,.  Patrol, 
ciu  '^Cucnllam  dicit  ille  quod  nos  modo  di- 
cimus  cappam.**  And  to  the  8am<i  effect  Theo- 
demaros,  writing  from  Italy  to  Charlemagne, 
and  speaking  of  the  dress  worn  by  the  monks  of 
Monte  Cassino  (Ducange,  in  voc.  Capa):  ^'Illud 
indumentum,  qnod  a  Gallis  monachis  cucalla 
dicitur,  nos  capam  vocamos."  Like  other  gar- 
ments originally  designed  for  practical  use  rather 
than  for  ornament,  the  copes  worn  on  occasions 
of  state  or  by  the  higher  clergy  received  greater 
enrichments  from  time  to  time,  whether  in  re- 
gard of  the  materials  or  of  accessory  ornaments, 
particularly  the  "morse,"  or  clasp  by  which  they 
were  fastened  in  front.  From  what  we  know  to 
have  been  the  shape  of  the  cope  in  all  later  times 
we  may  infer  that  in  the  earlier  period,  up  to 
800  A.D.,  with  which  we  are  here  primarily 
concerned,  the  cappa  was  shaped  like  a  modem 
cloak,  open  in  front,  and  attached  only  at  the 
neck.  For  full  details  concerning  the  later  copes 
of  ecclesiastical  use,  see  Bock,  Lit,  Oeto.  ii.  287  ; 
Rock,  Church  of  our  Fathers^  ii.  23;  Marriott, 
Vestiarium  Chriatianum^  p.  224 ;  Pugin,  Olosaary, 
in  roc  [W.  B.  M.] 

COPIATAE.  The  name  given  by  ConsUntine 
in  the  Theodosian  Code,  to  certain  Church  officers 
whose  business  it  was  to  take  care  of  funerals 
and  provide  for  the  decent  interment  of  the 
dead.  The  etymology  of  the  name  is  doubtful 
— Gothofred  derives  it  from  Kowd(€ty  to  rest — 
others  from  Koverhs,  mourning:  more  gene- 
rally, it  is  referred  to  K6xoSf  labour :  whence 
they  have  sometimes  been  called  laborantes. 
Another  name  for  them  is  F06Sarii,  or  grave- 
diggers — and  in  Justinian's  novels,  they  are 
mentioned  as  iecticarii — as  carrying  the  corpse 
or  bier  at  funerals.  They  are  reckoned  in  the 
Theodosian  Code  among  the  inferior  clerical 
orders,  e^.  lib.  13.  ;tit.  1.  de  Lustrali  Collat. 
Leg.  1,  "  Clericos  excipi  tantum,  qui  Copiatae 
appellantur,"  &c. 

The  foundation  of  this  Order  U  attributed  to 
Constantine,  before  whose  time  the  care  of  in- 
terring the  dead  was  only  a  charitable  office,  for 
which  every  Christian  made  himself  responsible 
as  occasion  required.  The  order  of  Copiatae,  as 
first  constituted  by  the  emperor  for  this  service 
ia  the  city  of  Constantinople  amounted  to  1100 
men,  and  from  this  example  they  probably  took 
their  rise  in  other  populous  cities;  In  Constan- 
tinople, however,  they  formed  a  collegium,  with 
certain  privileges  and  exemptions,  which  may 
not  have  been  extended  to  the  order  in  the  less 
important  Churches. 

The  office  of  the  Copiatae  was  to  take  the 
whole  care  of  funerals  upon  themselves,  and  to 
see  that  all  persons  had  a  decent  and  honourable 
interment.  Especially  they  were  obliged  to  per- 
form this  last  office  to  the  poorer  sort,  without 
charge  to  their  relations.  At  Constantinople 
certain  lands  were  set  apart  for  their  mainte- 
nance ;  but  in  other  Churches  it  is  more  probable 
that  they  were  supported  partly  out  of  the  com- 
mon funds  of  the  Church,  i|nd  partly  by  their 
own  labour  and  traffic,  which  for  their  en(y)u- 
ragement  were  generally  exempted  from  paying 
custom  or  tribute  (Bingham,  B.  iii.  c.  8 ;  Kiddle ; 
Martigny).  [D.  B.] 
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COQUUS,  in  the  monastery:  [Hebdoma- 
DARiua.] 

CORBONA  EOCLESIAE.    [Alms.]    , 

CORDOVA,  COUNCIL  OP,  a.d.  348,  under 
Hosius,  to  accept  the  determinations  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Sardica  (tabb.  Cone.  ii.  98>      [A  W.  H.] 

CORN,  ALLOWANCE  OP.  This  particu- 
lar provision  for  the  maintenance  of  the  clergy 
deserves  a  special  notice,  from  Its  connection 
with  the  early  stages  of  the  recognition  of  Chris- 
tianity by  the  empire.  Constantine,  in  his  zeal 
for  his  new  creed,  ordered  the  magistrates  of  each 
province  to  supply  an  annual  allowance  of  corn 
{ir-fiffia  <nr7ip4aria)j  not  only  to  the  clergy,  but 
to  the  widows  and  virgins  of  the  Church  (Theo- 
doret,  i.  11).  When  Julian  succeeded,  he  trans- 
ferred the  grant  to  the  ministers  of  the  heathen 
cultus  which  he  revived  (Sozom.  v.  5 ;  Philostorg. 
vii.  4).  Jovian  restored  it,  but  on  the  lower 
scale  of  one-third  of  the  amount  fixed  under 
Constantine.  The  payment  continued,  and  was 
declared  permanent  by  Justinian  {Cod.  i.  tit.  ii. 
de  SS.  Mhciet.).  [E.  H,  P.] 

CORN,  EARS  OP.  Com  is  not  so  often 
used  in  early  Christian  art  as  might  be  sup- 
posed. [LOAVis.]  The  thoughts  of  early  ico- 
nographers  seem  to  have  gone  always  to  the 
Bread  of  life  with  sacramental  allusion,  as 
Bottari,  tav.  dziii.  vol.  iii.  et  alibi.  In  Bottari, 
vol.  i.  tav.  xlviii.,  the  corn  and  reaper  are  re- 
presented in  a  compartment  of  a  vault  in  the 
cemetery  of  Pontianus.  Again,  in  vol.  ii.  tav.  Iv., 
the  harvest  corn  is  opposed  to  the  vine  and 
coi-nuGopia  of  fruit  (Callixtine  catacomb). 

The  more  evidently  religious  use  of  the  ears 
of  corn  is  in  various  representations  of  the  Fall 
of  Man.  On  the  sarcophagus  of  Junius  Bassus 
(supp.  A.D.  358),  Bottari,  vol.  i.  tav.  xv.  9,  Adam 
and  £ve  are  carved;  the  former  bearing  the 
com,  in  token  of  his  labour  on  the  earth,  and  the 
latter  a  lamb,  indicating  woman's  work,  spinning. 
The  connection  of  this  with  Jack  Cade's  proverbial 
line,  **  When  Adam  delved  and  Eve  span,"  seems 
probable.  See  again  vol.  ii.  tav.  Ixxxix.  Mar- 
tigny  gives  a  copy  (s.  v.  *'  Dieu,")  of  a  bas-relief 
in  Bottari,  vol.  iii.  tav.  zzzvii.,  from  the  cemetery 
of  St.  Agnes,  where  two  human  forms,  apparently 
both  male,  are  standing  before  a  sitting  figure, 
whom  Martigny  supposes  to  represent  the  First 
Person  of  the  Trinity.  It  may  represent  the 
offering  of  Cain  and  Abel;  at  all  events  the 
corn-ears  and  lamb  are  either  being  received  or 
presented  by  the  standing  figures.  See  also 
Bottari,  taw.  Ixxxiv.  Izxxvii.  Ixxxiz.  As  these 
figures  are  of  no  more  than  mature  (sometimes 
of  youthful)  appearance,  the  Second  Person  may 
be  supposed  to  be  intended  by  them. 

[R.  St.  J.  T.] 

CORNELIUS.  (1)  The  centurion,  bishop  of 
Caesarea,  is  commemorated  Feb.  2  (^Mart,  Rom. 
Vet.,  Usuardi) ;  Dec.  10  {Cat,  Armen.^ 

(2)  Pope,  martyr  at  Rome  under  Decins,  Sept. 
14  (Mart.  Bedae,  Rom,  Vet.,  Usuardi).         [C] 

CORNU.    [Altar.] 

CORONA,  martyr  in  Syria,  with  Victor, 
under  Antoninus,  May  14  {Mart,  Hieron.,  Bedae, 
Rom,  Vet.j  Usuai^li).  [C] 

CORONA.    [Tonsure.] 
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penmiiges,  foUowin;  tia  inttinct  of  natonl  piety 
of  which  vt  li»Te  eismplai  in  prse-ChriilUQ 
times  (cf.  Plln]-,  ffiit.  Nat.  iri.  c  *)  to  dedicate 
their  crowoi  to  the  me  of  the  Church.  The 
gifU  tliiu  devoted  were  known  as  IMmaria,  and 
vera  auspended  bf  chaiiu  attached  to  their 
upper  rim,  ibore  aa  altar  or  abriae,  or  in  nime 
coBspicuaus  part  of  the  church.  Other  chains 
were  attached  to  the  lower  nm,  suppartiug  - 
lamp,  from  which  niiullf  depended  a  jewell< 
clou.  The  crowned  cross  thus  suspended  Hba< . 
the  altar  was  felt  to  he  an  appropriate  symbol  of 
the  triumphs  of  Christianit)',  aud  its  lue  became 
almost  uiuTersal.  We  have  serent  stluBio 
it  ia  the  writings  of  St.  PauUnus  of  Kola  i 
fifth  ceotuiy,  e^. 


COBONA  LUCIS 

to  same  Spanish  charch,  at  the  hands  of  the  kii| 
and  queen  and  rojal  family.  Mo  lamps  wot 
attached  to  them  when  they  were  diswrend, 
but  these  appendags,  as  eneumbnuices  of  bbiH 
ralae,  may  hare  been  reraored  when  the  n^ia 
wera  buried  to  conceal  them  &am  tb*  Stnuei 

This  custom   for  eoreninis  to  dedicate  their 
actual  crown*  to  the  ChunSi's  use  led  to  the  co*. 


"  Cnnsm  corona  Inddo  dngit  gloho." 


Beds  (dt  Zon't  Smofu,  cap.  2)  in  his  description  of 
Calrary,  specifies  a  large  silver  cross  hanging 
nboie  the  Holy  Grave,  with  a  brass  circlet  and 
lamps  "  aenea  rots  cum  lampadiba 
it.  In  this  manner  the  crowns  of  Theodelinda, 
qnesn  of  the  Lombards,  and  of  her  second  hus- 
band Aglluir,  at  tbe  begimung  of  the  7tb 
century,  were  dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Baptist 
in  the  cathedral  of  Hcnsa,  as  stated  la  the  in- 
Bcription  borne  by  the  latter  befora  ita  dcstmc- 
tion,aikd  there  is  little  reasODabU  doubt  that  the 
celebrated  Iron  crown  of  Lombardy, , 
the  same  cathedral,  was  at  one  time  employed 
for  the  ume  pnrpoie  (FrisI,  iftmor,  dalla  CAiaa 
Moutat,  Dissert,  li.  p.  6T  ;  Paccisudi,  da  OUt. 
Joatm.  Bapl.  Dissert,  vi.  cap.  10,  p.  266). 
mnch  earlier  period,  according  to  Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus  and  Nicetas,  Constantine  the 
Qreat  had  dedicatsd  his  crown  to  the  service  o 
the  Church.  Id  tbe  time  of  these  writers,  i 
crown  of  remarkable  beauty  "  prae  oeteris  et 
opejTS  elegantil,  et  lapiUorom  protio  conapicna " 
(Dnconge,  Comtanliaop.  ChrUi.  iil.  §  43),  hang- 
ing with  others  above  the  Holy  Table,  was  pointed 
out  OS  having  been  offered  to  God  by  the  first 
Christian  emperor.'  With  one  of  these  TOtiva 
crowns,  the  lamp  and  chains  being  removed,  in 
tbe  time  of  Const.  Porphyr.,  the  new  emperor  of 
the  East  received  his  inauguration  (Dncange, 
Gmtlimt.  Ciritt,  •.  i.).  According  to  tbe  not 
very  trustworthy  catalogue  preserved  in  / 
sius  (8.  Siltett.  iiilv.  §  36)  tbe  Lateran  1 
and  that  of  St.  Peter'a  were  also  enriched  In' 
CoDstnntine  with  large  chandeliers  of  puts  gold. 
Claris  alio,  at  the  suggestion  of  St.  Bemigius 
early  in  the   6th    century,  sent  to  St.  PeUr's 


Librr  PoHlificalit,  which 
bear*  tbe  name  of  Ana- 
stasins  Blbliotheoarias ;   i 
as   well    u    in    ancient 
chronicles      and      docu-   I 
ment*.  They  are  oaually 
desrrlbed  as  having  been 
suspended  over  the  altar,  d 
and      very      treqnently 

Bwelled  crosses  append-  hub,' ^  tatn^  u^m. 
d  to  them.  Small  votive 

rowaa  of  this  nature  are  seen  suspended  over 
he  altar  in  several  ancient  repreaentations. 
>ne  compartment  of  the  celebrated  paUiatta  i>! 
he  chnrch  of  Sant'  Ambrogio  of  Milan,  which 
epicts  the  trance  of  St.  Ambroae  in  which  he 
elebrated  mass  at  Tonrs,  repmenta  one  snch 
Ewelled  crown  hanging  over  the  altar  at  whicb 


liilMilUU^ASi^^fif^l 


i    solet 


(Kin, 


nt.  s.  . 


% 


^-t^g%<?<g 


f.  Ilormisd.  liv.  §  85).  The  very  re- 
inrkable  series  of  crowns  disoovered  near  Toledo 
«e  below,  CttOWKS)  were,  us  the  inscription! 
irne  by  some  of  tbem  testify,  a  solemn  offering 


the  saint  is  officiating  (Ferrario,  Kanorit  cE 
Sane  Ambrog.y  Abas-relief,  now  in  the  S.  tran- 
sept of  llonia  cathedral,  repreeenting  a  corou.i- 
tion,  exhibits  several  crowns  suspended  over  the 
altar.  Another  bas-relief  In  the  tympannm  of 
the  west  portal  of  the  some  cathedral,  on  whidi 


the 
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e  catrcd  the  yarioua  EifU  of  llieDdelinc 


lurch,  ( 


■  four  < 


pended,  and  the  fourth  being  thi 
crown.  Uaeer  ia  hia  Hierolexiam  refen  to  s 
limilar  repr«nnUtioii  in  the  charch  of  Shd  Cle- 
meate  at  Rome,  to  thf  left  of  the  entrant. 

decorntious  of  Stmt'  Apolll 


B    Ndo 


I    oboi 


'    th< 


of  windowB  i  incceuion  of  pi< 
of 'tb«  conchu  of  spses,  la  each  of  which  a  ctowd 
sppesre  hDngiDg  hj  cbsim  orer  the  altar.  These 
RiupeDded  croniu  are  einctlj  similnr  to  thou 
held  hj  the  femite  stints  aa  votire  oSeriagt  ia 


The  coDTenience  of  the  form  of  these  donatii 
crowns  for  the  anipeniioa  nf  lampadoDbtlesagai 
rise  to  the  coslom  of  cotutnictiog  large  ehaode- 
liers  after  the  Uime  model.      In  thrae   peneile 
iDmioaries  the  shape  and  character  of  the  rojal 
circle  w««  pmetTed,  but   frequently  in   much 
larger  proportioot.     Notices  of  the  presentatic 
of  IJKht-beariDg  circles  of  tbii  nature  oociir  r 
pealedlj  in  Aoaitasius  and  other  ancient  antb 
ritles.       Besides   the    mora   Drdinar;    name 
corona,  the  primary  royal  origin  of  these  Inm 
Oaries  was  indicated  b;  the  designation  rtynwi, 
which   is    of  constant   occurience  (cC   Ai      ' 
Leo  in.  icTiii.  §  393, "  fecit  regnum  aureni 
gemmis  pretioaiuimis)  "  Leo/V,  ct.  J  MO, 
.  . .  regnom    ex  anro  partuimo   nnnm   pendens 
BUper    altare    majue,   cum     catenulis    sim' 
■urelt,  BCalptHem  habens   in  medio  cmcea 
ream  babentem  gemmas  qnatnordecim,  ex  qi 
quinque  iu  eadem  cruce  fiioa,et  aliu  qua  ib 
pendent  norem  "). 

Uany  of  these  coroncu  mentioned  bj  Anast 
are  described  as  having  been  adorned 
dolphins  (Anastas.  5.  Sileester  iiiIt.  §  S6, 
roDas  quatDor  com  delphinis;"  ib.  $  38, 
roDom  anream  cnm  delphinis  qninqnaginta,"  | 
43;  St.  ZacAar.  xcWi.  ^  219 ;  St.  Axirim,  i  " 
S  348;  ffl.  ieo.  If.  ct,  §  &31).  Others 
decorated  with  diminnliTB  towers,  and  (ai 
aee  in  the  relief  in  the  transept  of  Uonza) 
Heura-de-lis  (Greg.  M.  Ep.  lib.  i.  ep.  66, 


delphini 


aliis   c 
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DUHDcfiftftim  =  iiranHcXiiarii;    GiMatha, 

name.l'Aarvis,  though  sometimes,  as  na 
len,  nsed  for  a  ctmma,  was  more  properly 
iding  tsndelabrum  sapporting  lamps  or 
\j  which  from  their  number  of  spreading 
branches  were,  according  to  Dncange,  sometime) 
called  ariorct,  trees.  Pliny,  Hid.  Nat.  lib.  iiiiv. 
3,  speaks  of  "lychnuchi — arbomm  modo  mala 
ferencium  tucentes,"  and  Faulns  Sileutiarina 
{Dticript.  S.  Soph,  part  2)  thus  describes  can- 
dahra  in  that  basilica— 

The  most  magaiHcent  eiampU  of  an  ancient 

corona,  though  long  alter  our  date,  is  that  still 

be  seen  suspended  in  the  cathedral  at  Aii-la- 

Chapelle,  orer  the  orypt  in  which  the  bodf  of 

.■,i__, '----'-id.      This  corofUj  was 

Frederick  Barbarossa, 
by  whom  the  tomb  was  opened  in  116&  A  Tery 
valuable  treatise  on  thi>  corona,  embracing  full 
details  of  the  form,  arrangements,  and  history  of 
blished  by  Dr.  Fr. 
Fritd.  Barbaroua 
jliicAcn,Leipiig,Weigel,  1864).  Tbt  Miflanga 
iTArcli^bhgie  of  Oihier  and  Mwtin,  Far.  I6b\ 
vol.  liL  may  be  referred  to,  article  dui-omu  de 
luniiire,  for  representationa  of  suspensory  crowns 
from  MS8.  and  painted  glass.  See  also  Ciampini, 
Tot.  ii.  c  lii.  p.  89  sq.  Migne,  Encyclop^ii  Thiol, 
IHctiimaairt)fOr}^vrtrie,T,  Cowmaua.  Jnsli  Poa- 
tanini  Biisertatia  de  Oorrnia  Fcma  (Rom.  1719. 
pp.  Sl-ST).     Uacer,  ffitroUxiam, 

CORONATI  DIES.    [FranvAi.] 
OORO^NATI  QDATUOR(Leoesdand 

FssriviL  OF),  The  above  title  is  given  to  fonf 
martyra,  Soverna,  Severianns,  Gaipophorus,  and 
Victorinua,  who  suffered  martyrdom  at  Rome  In 
the  reign  of  Diocletian,  The  tradition  respecting 
them  is  to  the  effect  that  they  lehsed  to  sacrifica 
to  idols,  and  were  then  at  the  command  of  the 
emperor  beaten  to  death  before  the  statue  of 
Aesculapius  with  scourges  loaded  with  lead 
(Ictibus  plumbntamm).  The  bodies  baring  lain 
where  they  died  for  five  days,  were  then  depo- 
sited by  pious  Christians  In  a  sandpit  on  the 
Via  Lavicana,  three  miles  from  the  city,  near 
the  bodies  of  five  who  had  suffered  martyrdom 
on  the  same  day  two  years  before,  Claudius, 
Nicoetratua,  Symphonianns.*  Castorius,  and  Sim- 
plicins.  See,  e.g.  the  Martvrolagy  of  Ado,  No- 
vember 8  (Fatrol.  ciiiii.  39!i),  who  gives  the 
legend  more  folly  than  others. 

It  is  stated  by  AiiaslasioB  Bibliotheearins 
(VilaePonl\fiai'n,Hiiiu>rittt:  /'a(nij:cuviii.699) 
that  Pope  Honorins  V-  (ob.  638  i.D.)  built  a 
chnrcta  in  Kome  in  their  hononr  ("  eodem  tern- 


Uliosi" 

^nastas.   SI 

Hilar,   ilviii.  §  70,    "tur 

delphinis.")    Leo,  cardinal 

ofCWl^ 

nhisCAron 

ran  Caitinmte  thus  describes 

eiecuted  for 

that  lover  of  ait  the  abbot 

Deaideiius:  "  He  had  a  phams  made,  that  is  a 

silver  cr 

WD  weighing  100  lbs.  and  20  spans  in 

circumference.    On 

t  were   12  towels,  and  36 

lamps  ho 

ng  from  It.' 

snspe.de 

from  the 

ewer  rim. 

Other 

name*  by  w 

ich  these  chandeliers  vrere 

known  in 

^rlywU 

rs  are  Pham,  I'har/Kontha- 

ne  (onsidenMe  dlversltf  of  spel)> 


bis  Hmr.  tiDWE'm,  th(  Connall  Qnatnor  had 
■me  to  one  of  the  tituti  of  Uif  dl;  of  Kamr ; 
ibicrfplIabH  toBUodr7(lKTefsarCr»Sor7  ihe 
I  iiguiorr  It  "FurlunatDilpmbTler  mall] 
(Ongnrll  Dtcnta :  l^tnL  knvH.  \33t « 
>.  lib.  lT..Indlcl.l3,c44.)  Sea ^ao DacantSk 


J 
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pore  fecit  cccleBinm  bentorDDi  martyntm  it.  Cnr., 
qusm  et  dedicavit  ct  douum  obtulit").  Tc  ' 
church  the  rcmaim  of  the  mnrtyn  were  ai 
quentlf  truuferred  by  Pope  Leo  IV.  (oh.  855 
i.D.),  who  had  heen  its  officiating  prieet  (pp.  cit, 
Leo  IV.,  ih.  1305),  niid  who,  fjndiog  it  in  a  Tcry 
ruinoui  condition  on  hit  KcceuLoo  !«  the  ponti- 
ficnlc,  restored  it  with  much  tplcDdour,  and 
bestowed  apoa  it  laimj  giRi  (i6.  1315).  Thie 
church  was  situated  on  the  ridge  of  the  Coetino 
hill,  between  tbeColiaenin  and  the  Latemn;  and 
on  its  site  the  present  chnrch  of  the  Sanii  Qaattro 
Incoronati  ws  built  by  Pope  Fnschal  11. 

A>  to  the  Appointment  of  the  festival  of  these 
martyrs  on  Noiember  8,  whith  ia  said  to  be  due 
to  Po]>e  Melchlndes  (ob.  314  A.D.),  a  curious  dif- 
ficulty has  arisen.  Thus  in  the  notice  of  the 
ftitlTBl  in  the  editions  of  the  Gregorian  Sacra- 
mentary  (for  the  words  would  appear  to  be 
wanting  in  US.  authority),  the  remark  Is  made 
{hat  it  being  found  impossible  to  Hscertain  the 
natal  day  of  the  four  martyn  ("  quorum  dies 
natalis  per  incurlnm  ne^Jectus  minimc  reperirl 
polerat  ),  it  was  appointed  that  in  their  chnrch 
Ihe  natal  day  of  the  ttre  other  saints,  near  to 
whose  bodies  theirs  bad  1>een  buried,  should  be 
celebrated,  that  both  might  tiave  their  memory 
recorded  together  (/'otrof.  Ixiriii.  147). 

Others,  howeTer,  maite  this  forgetfnlness  to 
be  of  the  names  of  the  martyrs.  Thus  the  Jfar- 
tyralogiwa  Homanum,  after  speaking  of  Claudius, 
ic,  proceeds:  "Et  ipso  die  it.  Coronatomm 
Severi,  SeTeriani,  Carpophori,  Victorini,  quorum 

nibus  quinqne  martyrnm  ceiebrari,  ^juia  nomina 
coram  non  reperiebantor,  aed  intoccurrentibm 
anuis  enidnmsanclo  viro  revelata  sunt"  (_I'oirol. 
cixiiL  173).  See  also  the  Martyrology  of 
Usuardus  (li.  ciiir.  669), 

If  howcrer  the  inotitutlou  of  the  festiral  be 
rightly  assigned  to  Melchiades,  who  was  pontiff 
during  the  reign  of  Diocletian,  It  Is  ctrauge  how 
this  ignorance  could  haTC  eiiited,  seeinE  thnt 
many  Chrlstiani  must  hare  beeu  living  wuo  had 
known  them  personally.  InAlcuin  (Be Div.  Off. 
3t ;  PatroL  d.  3930)  this  strange  Idea  assumes 
still  another  form,  in  that  the  forgetfulnesa  now 
includes  both  the  day  and  the  names;  ("quorum 
Bomina  et  dies  natalis  per  incurlam  neglectus." 
The  look  of  the  Latiu  however  points  strongly 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  words  nomina  et  are 
a  later  addition). 

So  trace  howerer  of  this  forgetfulness  is  to 
be  found  In  the  Mariyrvtogitim  Uieroni/ml,  where 
the  notice  ia  merely  "  tI.  Id.  Kov.  Romae  natalis 
Sanctorum  Simpticil  . . .  et  Saoctorum  Quntnor 
Coronatomm  Sever! "  (frtroi.  i«.  481). 

A  difliculty  of  another  sort  is  that  Anastasias 
Btbliotbecarlui  ('.  n.)  seems  to  distinguish  the 
Corounti  Quatuor  (nm  Sererua,  &c. ;  for  after 
describing  h<nv  Leo  IV.  restored  their  church  at 
Kome,  he  adds  "  et  ad  laudem  Del  eorom  sncra- 

tlsiima  corpora  cum  Claudio ,  imcttoh  Servro 

gualmr  fratrSntt   oollocavit."      Doubtless 

however  the  last  word>  are  spurious.  It  will 
he  observed  also  that  Anastasius  speaks  of  the 
Coronati  as  brothers,  the  only  ancient  authority, 
»  far  as  we  have  observed,  who  does  so. 

Another  curiooa  point  la  that,  in  the  Martyr- 
ology of  Notker  for  July  7,  the  fire  saintA,  wham 
we  have  seen  associated  with  the  Coronati 
<^tnor,  seem  to  be  comrnemomted  un  that  day  : 
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"  Romae,  pnssio  beatorum  martyrnm  Sicoatnti 

■ITC  Castuli,  Victorini,  Symphoriani  Tel  sicnt  ig 

quorum  natalem  aeita  die  Idnnm  Koveinbris 
satenuB  nos  celebrari  credidimna,  donee  venem- 
bills  pater  Ado  altos  et  atioa  pra  eia  inbii 
honorandoa  insinnaret :  de  quibus  in  aoo  Idfo 
vita  comite  commodius  diaseretur"  (Palml. 
ciiri.  1115).  We  cannot  tell  however  how  thi> 
last  promise  was  redeemed,  for  the  Uarlyroloty 
of  Notker  is  wanting  alter  Oct.  28.  The  Mir- 
tyrology  of  Umardus  also  oonnecta  with  Jult  T 
the  names  of  the  five  above-mentioned  saisti 
(_Pe,tni.  ciiiv.  233,  where  see  the  note). 

In  the  Martyrology  of  Rabanus  Uaurni  .ill 
notice  for  Kot.  7  and  8  is  wanting.  In  that  of 
Wandelbert  [Patni.  ciii.  617),  Sov.  8  is  lha;i 


(a(.  Semproniane),  where  it  will  be  seen  that 

there  is  no  allusion  to  the  Coronati  themselvej. 

unless  indeed  there  be  an  implied  reference  in 

e  last  word  ofthethiri  line. 

In  the  Martyrology  of  Bede  the  Coronati  are 

entioned,  but  under  the  names  ofthe  fire  snints ; 

thus,  "  Ti.  Id.  Not.  natale  it.  Coronalomm,  CI.,  S., 

Symphoriani,  Gastoria,  Simplicii"  (Patnl.  iciv 

1097). 

We  find  the  festiTal  marked   In  the  Leonine 
Calendar,  "  t.  (vel  vi.)  Id.  Nor.  natale  88.  iv.  Co- 
(ib,  Ixiiv.  8S0);  and  the  former  day 
(Not.  7)  in  the  calendar  of  Bucherins  (ii.  879| 
■     "      .  ,  Claudii,  Nicoatrati. 

We  find  the  names  again  raried 
1  thoGelasian  SacramenUry  (ib.  1179),  whidi 
ites  four  of  the  names  of  the  five  saints :  "  Id 
Btal.  SS.  It,  Coronatomm,  Costiani,  Claudii, 
Castori,  Semproniani." 

ave  already  referred  to  the  presence  of 

tival   in   the  Gregorian    SacramenlarT ; 

the  AntiphouBTT  {Patni.  liiTiil.  707> 

lect   in   the    Sacramentary    runs   thnst 

a   quaesumus   omnipotens   Deus  nt  qui 

glorioaos  mnrtyres  Claodiom,  Nicostralam  . , . , 

fortes  in  sua  confessione  cognorimns,  pi«  apud 

in  nostra  interceisione  sentiamus;"  where  it 

ill  be  noticed  that  only  the  names  of  the  fire 

ints,  and  not  of  the  Coronati,  are  giTen. 

The  Moiarable  Miisal   mentions  the  fettinl 

(Potroi.  liiiT.  898);  but  has  no  specul  office 

for  it,  employing  for  this  day  aa  well  as  for  otbeis 

.     mfsM  piunmorum   mariynm.     This     would 

appear  to  point  to  the  fact  of  the  festival  being  a 

late  addition  to  the  Missal. 

ly  be  added  that  several  ancleot  ealendirs 
mark  Not.  S  as  the  festiral  ofthe  four  Coronati ; 
ifi  the  first,  which  il  English,  they  are 
-'"-'-"'  '— "  "^24,  liii.  430,  ei.  82B, 
:,  1208,  ttc.y  Doubt- 
less  therefore  the  festiral  is  to  be  Tiewed  as 
itiatly  one  of  the  Italian  church,  and  as  one 
which  never  gained  any  ipeaat  notoriety  beyond 
thebonndsof  that  church.  Therear*  Actaof  the 
Coronati  Quatuor,  not  apparently  of  any  special 
value,  which  were  published  in  Mombritiua' 
!,  sqq. 

jritie.    cited    in    this 
should  be  made  to 


"  dementis,  Sem] 


all  ItalUn  (Pali 


■ 
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Mehard's  notes  to  the  Gregorian  Saaratnentary 
(in  foe.).  .       [R-S.] 

CORONATION.  The  Coronation  of  kings 
and  emperors,  the  most  august  ceremony  of 
Christian  national  life,  aft'ords  a  striking  example 
of  the  manner  in  which  Christianity  bi-eathed  a 
new  spirit  into  already  existing  ceremonies,  and 
elevated  them  to  a  higher  and  purer  atmosphere. 
Under  her  inspiration  a  new  life  animated  the 
old  form:  heathen  accessories  gradually  dropt 
off;  fresh  and  appropriate  observances  were  de- 
veloped; and  the  whole  ceremonial  assumed  a 
character  in  harmony  with  the  changed  faith  of 
those  who  were  its  subjects. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  Dean  Stanley  {Me- 
morials  of  West.  Abbey,  p.  42)  that  the  rite  of 
coronation,  as  it  appears  in   the  later  part  of 
the  period  to  which  our  investigation  is  limited, 
represents  two  opposite    aspects   of   European 
monarchy.    It  was  (I)  a  symbol  of  the  ancient 
usage  of  the  choice  of  the  leaders  by  popular 
election,  and  of  the  emperor  by  the  Imperial 
Guard,  derived  from  the  practice  of  the  Gaulish 
and  Teutonic  nations,  and  (2)  a  solemn  consecra- 
tion of  the  new  sovereign  to  his  office  by  unction 
with  holy  oil,  and  the  placing  of  a  crown  or 
diadem  on  his  head  by  one  of  the  chief  ministers 
of  religion,  after   the   example  of  the  ancient 
Jewish  Church. 

These  two  parts  of  the  ceremonial,  though 
united  in  the  same  ritual,  have  a  different  origin, 
and  it  will  be  convenient  to  treat  them  sepa- 
rately. 

(1)  Among  the  Teutonic  and  Gothic  tribes  the 
custom  prevailed  of  elevating  the  chief  or  king 
on  whom  the  popular  election  had  fallen  on  a 
large  shield  or  buckler,   borne  by  the  leading 
men  of  the  tribe.    Standing  on  this  he  was  ex- 
posed to  the  view  of  the  soldiers  and  people, 
who  by  their  acclamations  testified  their  joy  at 
htii  accession,  and  accepted  him   as  their  sove- 
reign and  head.    The  "chairing,"  or  carrying 
round  through  the  assembled  crowd,  "  gyratio," 
usually  three  times  repeated,  followed.    Tacitus 
describes  this  ceremonial  in  the  case  of  Brinno, 
chief    of   the  Batavlan    tribe  of  Canninefates 
**  impositus  scnto,  more  gentis,  et  sustinentium 
humeris  vibratus,  dux  deligitur  "  (Hist.  iv.  15). 
The  German  soldiers  of  the  Imperial  Guard  intro- 
duced this  custom  to  the  Romans,  and  we  find 
the  later  emperors  inaugurated  in  this  manner. 
Thus  Gordian  the  younger  A-D.  238  was  "lifted 
up"  as  emperor  by  the    Praetorian    Guards: 
•*  retractans,  elevatus  est  et  imperatorem  se  ap- 
pellari  permisit  "  (Capitolinus  m  Oordian\  Hero- 
dian,  lib.viii.  c  21).    Julian,  when  before  the 
death  of  Constantius  the  enthusiasm  of  his  troops 
forced  him  at  Paris  unwillinglv  to  assume  the 
imperial  dignity  (April  A.D.  360),  submitted  to 
the  same  ceremonial,  "  impositus  scuto  pedestri 
et  sublatius    eminens  Augustus    renuntiatur" 
(Aram.  Marcell.  lib.  xx.  c.  4) ;  4wl  rufos  iurri9os 
fjL^rittpov  Apayrts  iLrrttie6v  re  l9$aorh¥  Aino* 
Kpdropa  (Zosimus,   lib.  iii.  9.  4).     Valcntinian 
was  desired  to  name  a  colleague  A.D.  364,  itar' 
ain^p  r^p  kyay6p€wrty  4v\  r^f  iunrl9o5  (Philo- 
atorg.  viii.  8),  to  which  Nicephonis  significantly 
jidds,  &t  Woj.    The  poet  Claudian,  writing  of  the 
inauguration  of  the  young  Honorius  as  Augustus 
A.D.  393,  refers  to  the  same  custom — 

•  Sed  mox  cam  soUta  miles  te  voce  leooMef." 


So  completely  was  this  custom  identified  with 
the  inauguration  of  a  sovereign  that  the  verb 
hradptip  came  into  use  as  the  regular  term  for 
the  recognition  of  a  new  emperor.    Thu^  we  find 
Euseb.  Epitome  temp,  of  Martian  a.d.  450,  outm 
T^   fr€i   iwiipBri  MapKiavhs  AlryoiNrror,  and   of 
Maximus  a.d.  455  (cf.  Suidas  sub  voce  ivaip^iv). 
Zonaras,  writing  of  Hypatius  set  up  bv  a  sedition 
as  a  rival  to  Justinian,  says  M  iunrifos  fi^rdp' 
triov  ipayrts  iufoyoptiovtrt  fiatrt\4a  (Zonar.  xiv. 
6).     It  took  its  place  as  a  recognised  portion  of 
the  ritual  of  a  coronation  in  the  Eastern  Empire; 
e.g.  the  coronation  of  Justin  the  younger  in  St. 
Sophia's  as  described  by  Corippus,  de  Laudibus 
Justini  Auattsti  Minoris  (lib.  ii.   137-178).    A 
shield  Wds  Keld  up  by  four  young  men.     On  this 
the  emperor  stood  erect,  like  the  letter  I,  With 
which  his  name  and  that  of  his  two  immediate 
predecessors  commenced. 

*  Quatuor  ingnitem  clypel  snblimiQs  orbem 
Attoliuni  lectl  Jiivenes.  nwnibusque  levatns, 
Ipee  mintatronim  supm  stetit,  ut  sua  rectus 
IMlera,  quae  siguo  sUbili  non  fiectitar  imqusm 
NomlnibuB  aacrata  tribua.** 


We  also  find  it  in  the  elaborate  rituals  drawn 
up  by  Joannes  Cantacuzenus  (c.  1330 ;  Jfist.   i. 
c.  41,  printed  by  Martene  ii.  204;  and  HabertuS 
Pwiific,  Oraec,  p.  604  sq.)  and  Georgius  Codinus, 
Curopaletes  (d.  1460;   de  Officio  et  Officiaiibita 
Aulae  Constant,  c  17).    The  only  change  is  that 
the  emperor  no  longer  stands  on  the  slippery, 
surface  of  the  buckler,  but  adopts  the  much 
securer  position  of  sitting,  **  sessitans."   The  risk 
of  a  dangerous  and  indecorous  fall  during  the 
ceremony  of  "  gyratio,"  is  proved  by  the  example 
of  Gunbald,  king  of  Burgundy  (A.D.  500),  who 
on  his  third  circuit  "cum  tertio gyrarent "  fell, 
and  wsis  with   difficulty  held  up  by  the  people 
(Grego.  Turonens.  Hist,  lib.  vii.  c.  10).    Accord- 
ing to  George  Codinus,  who  may  be  taken  as  a 
probable  evidence  of  the  ritual  prevailing  several 
centuries  before  his  time  in  the  unchanging  East, 
this  "  levatio "  took  place  outside  the  Church 
of  St.  Sophia,  into  which  the  new  emperor  was 
borne  to  receive  the  sacred  rites  of  unction  and 
crowning  at  the  hands  of  the  patriarch.    It  was 
the  rule  that  the  shield  should  be  supported  in 
front  by  the  emperor  (when  the  choice  of  a 
successor  was  made  in  his  lifetime),  the  father  of 
the  newly  created   monarch  if  alive,   and  the 
patriarch,  the  other  highest  dignitaries  of  the 
State  supporting  it  behind. 

The  origin  of  this  custom  being  Teutonic,  it 
was  naturally  continued  by  the  sovereigns  of  the 
Prankish  race.  The  long-haired  Pharamond  was 
thus  inaugurated  a.d.  420 :  "  levavemnt  super 
se  regem  crinitum"  (Gesta  Segwn  Francomm 
apud  Dom.  Bouquet,  ii.  543).  Clovis  received  his 
recognition  as  king  by  the  same  token,  "  clipeo 
impositum  super  se  Regem  constituunt"  A.D. 
509  (Gregor.  Turon.  lib.  ii.  c  40).  Sigebert,  son 
of  Clotairc  1.  A.D.  575,  when  "more  gentis,  im- 
positus clipeo  rex  constitutus  *'  (Adonis  Chro" 
nkon ;  Gregor.  Tur.  Hist.  Fran,  iv.  c  52^  was 
stiibbed  by  the  assassins  of  Queen  Fredegonde. 
A  century  later,  a.d.  744,  we  read  of  Hilde- 
brand,  grandson  of  Luitprand  king  of  the  Lom- 
bards, "  in  regem  levavemnt  **  (Paulus  Diaconus, 
vi.  55),  of  Pippin  (a.d.  751  "  rex  elevatus  est " 
Annal  GuelferbJ).  And  to  cloce  the  series,  Otho 
"  sublimatus  est "  at  Milan  A.D.  961.  [Cf.  Grimm, 
Rechtsalterthumery  p.  234.] 
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Tbe  ccremoiuiil  U  drpicted  in  nn  illnminatloD 
if  th<  lOth  century  engniied  bj  Montfaucon 
'JfoAHmflu,  t4>m.  i.  p,  xTi.)^  representing  the  pro- 
■limatioji  of  D>Tid  u  king,  lie  lUndg  on  ■ 
round  ihield.  borne  tlafl  by  laar  jronng  men. 

Fjom  B  pnsuge  iu  ConitUDt.  Pavpbjrr.  (A  Jd- 
mniiil.  Imptr,  e,  38)  this  custom  Appears  to 
have  prETailed  among  tlie  Turks.  It  it  not  found 
in  the  fnrXy  Spanish  annali.  bat  it  wu  certainly 
in  lae  in  the  kingdom  of  Arrngon  at  a  later 
pcHod  {Ambroe.  Moralei.  lib.  liii.  c.  11),  and 
tracea  of  it  are  found  in  that  of  Caetile.  ui  ftegi- 
iM PartilaruiB,  leg.  iiLtit.  iiii.  part.  iiL  There 
!■  no  eritlence  of  it*  eTcr  hsTing  been  adopted  in 
englaod. 

Among  tbe  Frankiah  and  Lombard  nationi  an 
idditional  ceremony  waa  the  delirery  of  a  spenr 
to  tbe  newly-made  monarch.  We  lind  thia  in 
the  caae  of  Hildebrand  i,D.  744  (Paul.  Diac.  ti. 
55);  Childeric  A.D.  456  (Chilletiui  in  Anaata*. 
CTii.  p.  S6);  Childebert  II.  A.t>.  585  (Gng.Turon. 
rii.  33;  Aimionun,  ii.  69).  Uartene  (de  Bit.  i<. 
213)  write)  of  the  PrankiBh  kingi  "tradita  in 
naDum*hiuta  pro  eceptro,  eicelw  in  lolio  hono- 
rilice  imponunt." 

(2)  The   aecond   aapect   in   which   a  corona- 

looa  aa  the  Bible  became  known,  the  practice 
[>f  the  Jewlib  nation  ta  csneecnile  their  kinge 
[o  their  high  oHice  by  the  handa  of  tbe  chief 
minister  of  religion  became  an  authority  fmm 
vbich  there  wu  do  eppeal.  Of  the  two  cere- 
nosiei  tpedallr  characleriting  the  Jcwiih  rile, 
unction  nnd  the  imposition  of  a  crown,  the 
Former  alone  waa  itranEc  to  the  Western  nations. 
Prom  a  rery  early  period,  as  we  shsU  see,  the 
jro™  or  'Widetn  was  known  aa  the  symbol  of 
royally.  Tbe  only  change  waa  that  of  the  person 
Dy  whose  hands  it  waa  pieced  on  the  monarch's 
lead.      Unction   appears  to    have  been   entirely 

»me  into  use  with  tbe  conTenion   of  the  em- 
perors (0  the  Christian  faith. 
('i)  To  speak  fint  of  the  impoiltion  of  the 


»as  a  head  circlet,  wreath,  or  garland  of 
lowers,  twigs,  gr»Bii,&c.,  and.  aa  luxury  increased, 
>fthe  predons  metals,  chiefly  gold ;  while  the  i/m- 
ton,  )iilti|*ia,  "  taenia"  or  "  lascia  "*  (Q.  Cortius, 
iL  .t),  as  ita  n.'ime  impllee,  waa  originally  nothing 


a  lin« 


<r  silken 


ribbon,  tied 


round  the  temples,  with  the  looee  ends  hanging 
lown  behind.     Thij  ribbon  East- 
illerwards   adorned    with    pear 
ilones.     Tbe  nature  of  the  diadi 
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trated  tnoB  some  historical  facts.  Thus  Alei- 
nnder  took  ijff  his  diadem  to  bind  up  the  wound 
of  Lpimachus  (Justin,  lib.  it.  t  3>  Pompey's 
enemies  made  it  a  charge  against  him  that  he 
had  bound  up  an  nicer  on  bis  leg  with  a  white 
cloth  like  n  diadem,  it  mattering  not  on  what 
part  of  tbe  body  the   royal  insiguia  waa  jilaoed 


(Amm.  Harcell.  irii.).     Honima,  the  wife  of  Hi- 

tbridates,  attempted  to  hang  herself  with  her 
diadem  (Plutarch,  Lucallru.  e.  IB). 

Though  the  words  corana  and  diadana  hai-e  not 
nnft^nently  been  used  interchangeably,  the  dis- 
tinction between  them  is  Teiy  precise. '  "How- 
ever" (writes  Selden,  IWei  of  HonoiH;  c  6,  §2), 

founded,  yet  the  diadem  strictly  wa*  a  rerydilTF- 
rent  thing  Irom  what  a  crown  now  it  ar  waa ;  and 
it  was  no  other  tfaen  than  only  a  fillet  of  tilk,  linen, 
or  some  such  thing.  Nor  appears  it  that  any 
other  kind  of  crown  ' 


cept  o 


a  of  Ai 


,  but  thij 


kind  of 

in  the  Roman  empire."  The  "  dladema,"  not  t) 
"  corona  "  was  the  emblem  and  algn  of  royalt; 
It  Is  styled  by  Ladan  SaaiAsbu  -yrApiriia  [Pi* 
35;  cf.  Xenoph.  Cj/mp.  Tiii.  3.13);  and  npir 
Sirax  Iidlqfia  Is  of  frequent  nu  to  Indicate  th< 
assumption  of  royal  dignity  (PoJyb.  "  '  ' 
sephna.  Ant.  lii.  10.  1);  as  in  Latin  "aiadem 
is  identified  br  Tacitus  with  the  "insigneregiur 
(AanaL  XT.  29).  The  diadem  was  of  Easti 
origin,  and  waa  introduced  to  the  Romans  throu 
their  Oriental  '   '   ■ 


Jo- 


When 


t  Rom. 


insed  great  oBence.  Though  they  submitted  to 
the  reality  of  sorerelgn  power,  their  GOKcplible 
mindscould  not endureiUoatwardiymbols.  The 
golden  "  comna  "  had  raised  no  alarm.  Caligula 
and  Domitian  wore  it  at  the  public  games  withuot 
objection,  and  It  appears  on  their  corns.  Au- 
gastns,  Claodina,  Trajan,  and  many  others  are 
represented  with  rayed  or  "stellate"  crown% 
imitating  the  majesty  of  the  snn.  Julitu  Cae.<uir, 
rightly  interpreting  public  opinion,  rtfused  the 
tempting  offer  of  a  diadem  at  Ankiny'i  hands, 
though  half-vdied  iu  a  laurel  wreath  (Sxitiuui 
rrt^ilrti  S^^^nit  wepurerAr/fiiror)  and  bad  it 
laid  np  in  the  Capitol  (Plutarch,  J.  Can.  6] ; 
Sneton.  L  f  T9).  Caligula  when  about  to  anume 
the  diadem  was  warned  by  friendly  coonvllors 
of  the  danger  of  thna  eiceeding  "  principam  et 
regum  faaligium  "  (Sneton.  iv.  c.  23).  TUaipr^ 
toked  suspicion  of  affecting  the  throne  of  the 
East  by  wearing  the  diadem,  though  acconJini; 
to  the  eitablished  ritual,  when  conKcratlog  the 
Apli  ox  at  Mempfais  (Saeton.  il.  c  5>     The  effe- 
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minate  Elagabilus  advanced  a  step  further  and 
w^ore   it  in  private,  *Miademate  gemniato  usus 
eat  domi"   (Lampridius) ;     and  Aurelian,   who 
had  been  familiar  with  its  use  in  his  Eastern 
campaign^  and  the  attire  of  his  captive  Zenobia 
^rebell.  Poll,  c  xxiz.),  first  ventured  to  present 
himself  to   the   public   gaze   with   his   temples 
adorned  with  this  badge  of  sovereignty,  and  his 
person    glittering  with    magnificent    attire  a.d. 
270:  '*  Iste  primus  apud  Romanas  diiulema  capiti 
innexuit,  gemmisque  et  aurata  omni  veste,  quod 
adhuc   fere  incognitum  Romanis  moribus   vise- 
batur,  usu's  est  *'  (Aurel.  Vict.  Epitom,  c  xxxv.). 
The  diadem  once  introduced  was  never  dropped, 
and  became  a  recognized  mark  of  imperial  dig- 
nity ;  but  it  seems  to  have  been  chiefly  worn  on 
state  occasions.   Constantine  was  the  first  to  adopt 
It  as  a  portion  of  his  oi*dinary  attire — "  caput  ex- 
ornuns  perpetuo  diademate '    (Aurel.  Vict.  JSpit, 
cxli.),  and  his  successors  continued  the   usage. 
As  soon  as  the  emperors  had  become  Christian, 
it  naturally  followed  that  their  inauguration  to 
sovereignty  should  be  accompanied  by  sacred  rites, 
and  receive  the  blessing  of  the  chief  minister  of 
religion,  who  speedily  became  also  the  recognized 
agent  in  setting  apart  the  sovereign  to  his  regal 
office  by  the  ceremonies  of  the  imposition  of  the 
crown,  and  at  a  later  period,  of  unction,  borrowed 
from  the  rites  of  the  Jewish  Church.    Originally 
the  crown  was  put  on  by  those  who  had  the 
power  of  giving  it.    The  Imjterial  Guard  who 
chose  the  emperor  crowned  him.     When  Julian 
had  been  suddenly  chosen  by  his  troops  as  their 
emperor  at  Paris  (April  A.D,  360),  and  had  been 
raised  on  the  shield  by  the  soldiers,  it  was  they 
who  forcibly  put  the  token  of  power  on  his  un- 
willing head :  IwdBtffoy  avp  filtf  rh  itdBrifM  r$ 
K€pa\^  (Zosim.  Hist   iii.   9.  4).     The  circum- 
stances of  this  coronation  deserve  mention  from 
their  picturesqueness.    There  being  no  real  dia- 
dem at  hand,  the  troops  demanded  that  he  should 
use  his  wife's  head-ribbon.   Julian  refu:>ed,  deem- 
ing a  woman's  ornament  unworthy  of  the  imperial 
dignity.     Still  more  peremptorily  did  he  reject 
the  horse's  headband   they  then  proposed.     At 
last  one   of  his  standard-bearers   took   off  the 
gold  toi'que  from  his  neck,  and  with  that  Julian 
was  crowned  (Amm.  Marcell.  xx.  4).    This  mean 
crown  '*  vilis  corona  "  was  laid  aside  at  Vienne  for 
a  more  ambitious  diadem,  glittering  with  jewels — 
'*  ambitioso  diademate  utebatur  lapidum  fulgore 
distincto  "  (Amm.  Marcell.  xxi.  1 ;   Zonaras,  xiii. 
10).     His  successor  Jovian  was  also  proclaimed 
king,  crowned  and  vested  in  the  royal  robe  by 
the  army  who  chose  him  A.D.  363,  r^y  oKovp- 
yiia  Mhs  Koi  rh  9i<Uirifia  w(pi0€fi€vos  (Zmim. 
iii.  30 ;  Theodoret,  iv.  1 ;  Theophan.  p.  36) ;  and 
Valeutinian    A.D.   364,   *^  principal!    habitu  cir- 
cumdatus  et  corona,  Augustusque  nuncupatus  " 
(Amm.  Marc.  xxvi.  2).     When  Valentinian  as- 
sociated his  son   Gratian  with  him  in  the  em- 
pire, he  invested  him  with  the  purple  and  crown 
(Amm.  Marcell.  xxvii.  7).    In  none  of  these  cases 
is  there  any  reference  to  a  bishop  or  minister  of 
religion  as  performing  the  ceremony  of  corona- 
tion ;  nor  can  we  say  with  any  cert^iinty  when 
this  custom  arose.    The  first  hint  at  such  a  cus- 
tom that  we  meet  with  is  in  the  dream  of  Theo-^ 
dosius  before   his   admiasion    to  a   share  of  the 
imperial  dignity,   c.   379  (?),  in  which  he  saw 
Meletius^  bishop  of  Autioch,  putting  on  him  a 
crown  and  the  royal  robe  (Theodoret,  H,  E,  v.  6). 
CUBUT.  ANT. 


It  has  been  erroneously  asserted  by  Martene  (din 
RiUbus,  ii.  201-237,  ed.  Bassano  1788)  and  Me- 
nard {Notes  to  the  Sacramentary  of  St,  Gregory, 
p.  397  sq.),  and  repeated  by  Oatalani  and  many 
subsequent  writers,  including  Maskell,  that  Theo- 
dosius  II.  (a.d.  439)  is  the  first  whom  we  know  to 
have  been  crowned  by  a  bishop.  Theophanes  (p, 
59)  infoims  us  that  Theodosius  the  younger  sent 
crowns,  oYc^cCyous  fiatrtKiKohs,  to  Valentinian  II. 
at  Rome,  c.  383,  but  nothing  is  anywhere  said 
of  his  own  coronation.  The  passage  quoted  by 
Martene  from  Tbeodorus  Lector,  (lib.  ii.  c.  65,) 
speaks  of  the  coronation,  not  of  Theodosius  II. 
but  of  Leo  I.,  A.D.  457,  by  Anatolius  the  patri- 
arch :  (rT*<f>0t\s  ^b  rod  avrmi  waTpidpx<>v*  I^ 
this  case  the  new  emperor,  a  rude  Thracian  sol- 
dier, had  been  a  military  tribune  and  chie| 
stewai'd  of  the  household  of  Aspar,  the  Ariao 
patrician,  by  whose  influence  he  was  raised  to 
the  throne.  It  is  not  improbable  that  episcopal 
benediction  might  be  regarded  as  a  valuable 
support  to  a  feeble  title,  and  that  Leo  fell  a 
special  satisfaction  in  having  the  imperial  crown 
imposed  on  his  brows  by  the  head  of  the  Byzan- 
tine hierarchy.  But  previous  allusions  to  coro- 
nation at  the  hands  of  a  bishop  would  lead  us 
to  question  the  accuracy  of  Gibbon's  assertion 
(chap,  xxxvi.)  that  *'  this  appears  to  be  the  first 
origin  of  a  ceremony  which  all  the  Christian 
princes  of  the  world  have  since  adopted,"  and  it 
would  certainly  be  very  unsafe  to  assert  that  it 
was  the  first  time  that  this  ceremony  was  per- 
formed by  episcopal  hands.  The  next  recorded 
instance  of  episcopal  coronation  is  that  of  Jus- 
tin I.  This  emperor  was  crowned  twice :  first 
by  John  II.,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  A.D.  51 8 
(Theophan.  Chronograph,  p.  162 ;  cf.  the  patri- 
arch's letter  to  Pope  Hormisdas,  apud  Baronii 
Annal,  anno  519,  no.  Ix. :  *^Ideo  coronam  (aliter 
cornu)  gratiae  super  eum  coclitus  declinavit,  ut 
afiluenter  in  sacrum  ejus  caput  misericordia 
funderetur :  omnique  annuntiationis  ejus  tem- 
pore cum  magna  voce  Dcum  omnium  principem 
glorificaverunt  quoniam  talem  vei*ticero  meis 
manibus  tali  corona  decoravit ") ;  and  secondly, 
**  pietatis  ergo,"  by  Pope  John  II.  on  his  visit  to 
Constantinople,  A.D.  525  (Anastas.  Bibliothec.  p. 
95,  ed.  Blancliini,  Rom.  1718;  Aimionus,  lib.  ii. 
c  1).  His  successor  Justinian  received  the  dia- 
dem primarily  from  his  uncle's  hands  (Zonaras  lib. 
xiv.  c.  5),  in  compliance  with  a  practice  subse- 
quently prevailing  in  the  Eastern  empire,  by  which 
the  symbol  of  royalty  was  originally  bestowed  by 
the  emperor  himself  on  those  whom  he  wished  to 
succeed  him:  the  ceremony  being  probably  re- 
peated by  the  bishop  or  patriarch.  Thus  Verina 
crowned  her  brother  Basiliscus,  A.D.  474.  Tibe- 
rius II.  his  wife  Anastasia,  A.D.  578  (Theophanes, 
ChtoH.).  But  the  sanction  of  religion  had  be- 
come essential  to  the  recognition  of  a  new  sove- 
reign W  his  subjects,  and  Justinian  was  inaugu- 
rated by  the  imposition  of  the  hands  of  the 
patriarch  Epiphanins  (Cyril.  &;ythopol.  Vita  S, 
Sabae  Archimandritae).  From  this  time  corona* 
tion  at  the  hands  of  the  patriarch  was  an  esta- 
blished rule.  Justin  II.,  A.D.  565,  was  crowned 
by  John  Scholasticus ;  Tiberius  II.  by  Eutychius, 
'Sept.  26,  578,  ten  days  before  Justin's  death  and 
by  his  order.  His  successor  Maurice  and  his 
wife  were  crowned  by  John  the  Faster,  a.d.  582, 
on  the  day  of  their  marriage  (Theophyl.  Simo- 
catta,  lib.  i.  c.  10),  and   their  son  llieodoiios, 
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ban  four  Twn  old  [Thcophfiii.  p.  ITS).  H«- 
diu,  with  hii  wif<  Eudocia,  «u  crowoed  bj 
Tgiui,  Oct.  7,  610,  sod  id  the  third  jeiir  of 
■  ttiga  bit  ton  Heracliiu  and  hi>  daughter  EpI' 
lODia  vtre  aln  crowntd.  It  i>  uDomturT  to 
rt  later  lumplM.     Id  the  time  of  Juitiniaa'a 

«mi  to  bare  renivad  the  foim  and  religioiu 
action  it  munUined,  dd  the  whole,  till  the  lall 
'  the  empire.  The  ritaal  ii  elaboratel}'  de- 
Tibad  by  Corippoi.     The  ceremoa;  took  place 

.'.'  ["'  '" "'"is 

■nediction,  and  the  imperial  diadem  iraa  impoied 
rhiahanibL  He  »u  then  recogniied  as  emperor 
r  accLamatlon  lint  of  the  "  patrea  "  and  then 
'  the  "  clieotee."  Wearing  hi«  diadem  he  took 
i*  leat  on  the  throne,  and  aHer  making  the 
ga  of  the  crou  he  made  an  hataagne  to  hi) 


COBONATION 


1  .ubjecti :— 
*■  Fnlqnam  cnnela  vtdet  rita  pcrfteta  prtonm, 
Pontlikniii  tniniiiiu  plnuqw  hUIs  Tuiutiia. 
D  beoedUilt  turn,  carUqoe  potenton 


nth  the  addition  of  the 
:  vnctio!*,  and 
tual,  the  coronation  ofHce,  u  given  by  Joannea 
antacuieniu,  afterward*  emperor  (c.  1330),  and 
century  later,  hy  Georgius  Codinus  (d.  U53), 
■rropoDdi  irith  that  deicribed  by  Corippni  in 


.lei 

Of  the  Occidental  nie  we  know  Uttle  or 
(thing.  We  may  reaionably  inpp«e  that  there 
aa  no   euential  difference   beireen  it  and  the 

■atern  rilnal.  But  the  Weitera  empire  had 
laHd  iKfore  the  earlieit  record  of  itny  religious 
iremony  accompanying  the  rite  in  th*  l^ait, 
id  when  it  reriTed  in  the  person  of  the   em- 

'  a  biihop  had  long  been  a  recogniied  cnetom 
UDDg  the  Fnnki>h  nalioni.  Martene  (ii.  212) 
sknovledges  that  the  corouition  of  Pippin,  the 
ither  of  Cbarlei,  )>  the  earlieit  example  he  can 
iicover.  Pippin  waa  crowned  twice — Brat  by 
k  Boniface,  archbishop  of  Menti,  papal  legate, 

!•  >ont  Chirlet  and  'Carloman'n  and  hit  wife 
ertha,  by  Fopt  Stephen  at  8t.  Denie,  Snnday, 
aly  28,  754  (Pagioi,  Brrv.  Otsta  Bom.  Pont). 
harles  the  Qreat  waa  alro  crowned  epiioopaliy 
lore  than  once.  In  addition  to  his  boyish  coro- 
itlos  he  was  aolemnlT  crowned  in  St.  Peter'i  at 
ome  by  Pope  Leo.  Thlt  coronation  took  place 
1  Christmaa  Day,  *.D.  800.  It  forma  one  of  the 
real  epochs  in  history,  aa  by  this  the  Frankiih 
Ing  wai  recogniied  by  the  Vicar  of  Christ  as 
le  represeutatiTe  of  the  emperon  of  Rome  and 
iheritor  of  their  right*  and  pririlegei. 
Hie  ceremony  ii  thiu  degcribed  byConsL  Ha- 
uaei  in  Chrtm.  Synopt. : — 

irmyopritt  Kpinpa  T^t  nX^urHfiat  'PH^ift 

It  has  been  repeatedly  auerted  that,  preriont 
I  hii  coronation  at  Rome,  Charles  had  been 
rowned  with  the  so-called  iron  crown  at  Uonia  : 
nt  tha  (act  U  not  recordad  in  any  «uir  aatho- 
itMa,  and  it  la  probably  a  story  of  later  growth. 


birth.' 

One  of  the  very  earliest  instances  on  recnrd  of 
a  royal  coronation  by  an  ecclesiastic  in  Weitern 
Europe  is  that  of  Aidan,  king  of  Scotland,  br 
St.  Colomba  in  lona,  A.ti.  574/  It  m^iy  perhaps 
be  reasonably  questioned  whether  this  picturesque 
narraliTe  ii  to  be  received  a*  higtoricnl.  Bat  it 
is  accepted  by  some  of  the  latest  and  best  au- 
thorities (t.ff.  Montaleinhert  and  Burton);  and 
the  kernel  of  the  story  ia  probably  anthentir. 
'"ordlng  to  the  tale,  an  angel  was  sent  t» 
imand  Colnmba  to  conaecrale  Aldan.  He 
linded  the  saint  that  "he  had  in  his  hands 
crysUl-coTenKl   book  of  the   Ordinatioi 


'■  which 


arked,  p 


St.  Columba  hm- 
tated,  preferring  for  sovereign  Aldan's  brother 
logen.  The  angelic  messenger  appeared  again 
nming  more  and  more  peremp- 
_  the  third  visit  he  struck  the  re- 
fractory saint  with  a  scourge,  lexTing  a  weal 
' "  :h  remained  on  his  side  all  the  rest  of  his 
On  this  Columba  consented,  and  Aidan 
made  king  by  him  on  Ihe  celebrated  Stone 
of  Destiny,  taken  afterwaHs  from  lona  to  Dnn- 
EtafToage,  and  thence  to  Scone,  whence  it  wt« 
transferred  by  Edward  I.,  as  a  sTmb.il  ol  con- 
qnest,  to  WeBlmlnster.  The  word's  of  Adamnan 
are  simply,  "  in  regem  orilnavit  imponensqn* 
mannm  super  caput  ejus  ordinsns  benediiit," 
No  mention  is  made  either  of  the  crown  or 
unction  (Adamnanna,  de  S.  Colmnh.  Sato  Confei- 
tore,  t.  iii.  c-  5;  Montalembert,  ifonJa  of  the 
WeH;  T.  Hill  Burton.  Hill,  of  Scetland,  i.  319). 
Almost  contemporaneous  with  this  are  the  records 
of  the  aame  rite  in  Spain.  Leovlglld,  kinir  of 
the  Visigoths,  i.D.  .■>72,  accoHlns  to  Isidorr, 
Hiet.  Qothortan,  rii.  124,  was  the  lirsl  of  those 
sovereigns  to  aisuine  the  crown,  sceptre,  and 
iIm;  "Nam  ante  enm  et  habitus  et  con- 


regibuB 
Of  Recared  also.  Leovigild's  successor,  a.D.  566, 


t  gently  i 


"  (ft-)- 
1  of the  c 


■  of 


(4)  Another  eB»i  . 
aCbrbllan  monarch  was  unrtion  at  the  hands  of  a 
bishop  or  other  chief  minister.  This  rite  clothed 
the  person  of  the  king  with  inviokble  sanctity- 
It  waa  considered  to  partake  of  the  natnre  of  a 
sacrament  (August,  adv.  PttHim,  lib.  11.  c.  112), 
and  to  be  indelible ;  to  convey  spiritual  jaritdic- 
tlon,  as  the  delivery  of  the  crown  conferred  letn- 
poral  power;  and  it  gave  the  chief  signiBcance  to 
the  formula  "  Rei  Dei  gratii,"  which  according 
to  Selden  (  Titlet  of  Honour,  p.  92)  could  not  from 


or  Milan  dnotinc  strenclh— is 
the  PvnHJIaiU  Rmaimm,  dn 
Hi  S^lTlni  (FVipF  Juliw  U), 


reat  BrIUJn  iid  Irelind  Is  genei 
'  Dennol  or  WannM.  ■ 
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iU  mcred  character,  be  applied  to  any  other  lay 
person.  Thn«  Gregory  the  Great  writes,  **  quia 
ipsa  nnctio  sacramentum  est,  is  qui  promovetur 
fbrU  ungitur  si  intus  virtute  sacramenti  robo- 
retur  "  {Expo$,  lib.  t.  Begum,  c.  ».)•  "  R«*  unctun 
non  men  persona  Inica  sed  mixta"  (Lynd wood,  lib. 
iii.  tit.  2).  Anointing,  it  is  well  known,  was  the 
chief  and  divinely  appointed  ceremony  by  which 
the  kings  among  the  chosen  people  ot  God  were 
inaufpurated  to  their  office.  As  early  as  the  time 
of  the  Judges  the  idea  was  familiar;  for  in 
Jotham't  parable  the  trees  prop<»e  to  anoint  a 
king  orer  them.  This  shews  that  it  must  have 
been  in  use  among  other  nations  with  whom 
the  Jewish  people  had  intercourse,  and  that 
St.  Augustine  goes  too  far  in  asserting  that  it 
was  a  rite  peculiar  to  the  people  of  God,  and  was 
never  adopted  by  heathen  nations.  **  Kec  in  aliquo 
alibi  ungebantur  reges  et  sacerdotes  nisi  in  illo 
regno  ubi  Christus  prophetabatur  et  ungebatur 
et  unde  ventnrus  erat  Christ]  nomen.  Nusquam 
alibi  omnino  in  nulla  gente,  in  nuUo  regno" 
(JSnarrai,  in  Pa.  xiiv,  §  10). 

The  earliest  authentic  instances  of  the  cere- 
mony of  unction  forming  an  essential  element 
in  dhristian  coronations  appear  in  the  annals 
of  the  Spanish  kingdoms.  The  rite  is  mentioned 
in  the  Acts  of  the  6th  Council  of  Toledo,  A.D.  636. 
Wamba  on  his  coronation  (A.D.  673)  was  anointed 
by  Quirigo,  archbishop  of  Toledo :  **  Deinde  cur- 
vatis  genibus  oleum  benedictionis  per  sacri  Qui- 
rict  pontificis  manus  vertici  ejus  infunditur'' 
(Julius  Toletanos,  §  4 ;  cf.  Rodericus  Santius, 
quoted  by  Selden,  Titk$  of  Honour ^  p.  155). 
But  the  rite  was  evidently  anterior  to  this.  The 
language  used  evidences  that  the  unction  was  an 
established  custom,  and  that  it  took  place  at 
Toledo.  Wamba's  is  simply  the  first  unction  on 
record.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  Acts  of  the 
12th  Council  of  Toledo,  which  state  of  Hervigius, 
Wamba*8  successor,  a.d.  680,  that  he  *'  regnandi 
per  sacrosanctam  unctiouem  succeperit  potesta- 
tem  "  (Labb^  Cone,  vi.  1225,  canon  i.). 

Passing  by  the  language  of  Gildas  (de  Excid, 
Brit.  §  21),  "  ungebantur  reges  et  non  per  Deum, 
&€.,"  as  more  oratorical  than  historical,  and  the 
uncertain  reference  to  unction  in  Ina's  designation 
of  himself,  "  by  God's  grace,  king  of  the  West 
Saxons,"  in  the  opening  sentence  of  his  laws 
A.D.  690,  we  come  down  to  the  form  of  coro- 
nation contained  in  the  Pontificals  of  Egbert, 
archbishop  of  York  A.D.  732-767,  of  which  Mr. 
Maskell  says,  "  it  is  probably  not  only  the  most 
andent  English  use,  but  the  most  ancient  extant 
m  the  worid"  {Monum.  Sit.  iii.  74-81).  The 
ritual,  together  with  other  ceremonies,  expressly 
includes  the  anointing  of  the  king's  head  with 
oil.  *'  Benedictio  super  regem  noviter  electum. 
Hie  verget  oleum  cum  comu  super  caput  ipsius 
cum  antiphone  *  unxerunt  Salomonem  *  et  Psalroo 
'  Domine  in  nrtute  tua.'  Unus  ex  (loutificibus 
dicat  orationem  et  alii  ungnant." 

The  12th  canon  of  the  Council  of  Cealcyth 
k.t),  787,  *'de  ordinatione  et  honore  regum," 
fontains  a  valuable  incidental  mention  of  unction 
as  an  essential  element  of  the  kingly  office,  in 
the  words,  *^  Nee  Christus  Domini  esse  valet  nee 
rex  totius  regni  qui  ex  legitimo  non  fuerit  cou- 
nubio  genoratus."  Of  Egferth,  son  of  Ofiti,  who 
was  crowned  at  this  .council  as  his  father's  col- 
league, the  language  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle, 
in  which   this   is  the  earliest  coronation   men- 


tioned, "  hallowed  to  king  "  (to  cyninge  gchalgod) 
can  only  be  interpreted  of  unction,  and  so  Wil- 
liam of  Malmesbury  has  understood  it,  *Mn 
regem  inunctum."  Eardwulf,  king  of  North- 
umberland, is  recorded  to  have  been  consecrated 
(gcbietsod)  and  elevated  to  his  throne  {to  his  cine 
stole  aho/en)  by  Archbishop  Eanbald  and  three 
bishops  (Anglo-Sax.  Chron.  a.d.  795).  And  finally 
of  Alfred,  the  same  chronicle  says,  a.d.  854,  that 
when  Pope  Leo  IV.  heard  of  the  death  of  Ethel- 
wulf  he  consecrated  him  king  {bletsode  Alurcd 
to  cim^e).  The  rhyming  Chronicle  of  Robert  of 
Gloucester,  quoted  by  Selden  {Titles  of  Honour, 
p.  150),  in  describing  this  coronation  uses  the 
remarkable  phrase  *'  he  oiled  {elede)  him  to  be 
mg:"— 

"  Erst  he  sdde  at  Rome  ybe.  and  vor  Is  gret  wIsdcNne 
The  pope  lieon  bim  blessede,  tho  be  tbuder  oomc, 
And  the  Ung  Is  croone  of  this  lond,  y*  in  this  loiMI 

yatis: 
And  elede  him  to  be  king,  ere  he  were  king  ywliL 
And  he  was  king  of  Engelood,  of  all  that  there  come 
That  vent  thns  jeled  was  of  the  Pope  of  Rome. 
And  satthe  other  after  him  of  the  erchcblasop  echon. 
So  that  bittore  him  thnr  king  was  ther  non." 

From  England  the  custom  of  unction  seems  to 
have  passed  into  France,  where  Pippin's  anoint- 
ing by  Boniface,  archbishop  of  Mentz,  at  Soissons 
A.D.  752,  is  acknowledged  by  Martene  {de  Bit. 
JSocl,  ii.  212;  cf.  Selden,  u,8.  p.  113)  to  have 
been  the  first  regal  unction  the  testimony  for 
which  is  worthy  of  credit.*  According  to  Chif- 
letius,  p.  30  (apud  Maskell  u.  s.\  the  rite  was 
more  than  once  repeated :  *'  Pipinus  omnium 
Franciae  regum  primus,  imitatus  Judaeorum 
reges,  ut  se  sacra  unctione  venerabiliorem  au- 
gustioremque  faceret,  semel  atque  iterum  ungi 
voluit."  This  second  unction  is  probably  that 
mentioned  by  Baronius,  July  28,  A.D.  754,  when 
Pippin  received  anointing  from  Stephen  11.  to- 
gether with  his  sons  Charles  and  Carlomann. 

The  custom  of  unction  was  firmly  established 
in  the  West  by  the  close  of  the  8th  century. 
When  Charles  the  Great  was  crowned  in  Rome 
by  Leo  I.  he  was  anointed  with  oil  from  head 
to  foot : — 

in  Kt^c^  M^P«  mSmv  ikauf  rovroif  xpMi- 

Oonst  Manass.  In  Ckron,  Synopt. 

The  East  followed  the  West  in  the  adoption  of 
unction.  It  has  been  carried  back  to  the  time 
of  Justin  and  Justinian,  i,  e.  to  the  middle  of 
the  6th  century  (Onuphrius,  de  Comit.  fmperator. 
c.  2) ;  but  Goar  {Eucholog.  p.  928)  affirms  that 
"the  emperors  of  the  East  were  not  anointed 
before  that  Charles  the  Great  was  crowned  in 
the  West "  (cf.  Selden,  w.  s.  p.  146). 

In  the  earliest  ritual  anointing  on  the  head 
alone  sufficed.  That  of  the  whole  person,  adopted 
in  the  case  of  Charles  the  Great,  was  quite  ex- 
ceptional. The  unction  is  thus  limited  in  the 
Pontifcale  of  Egbert.  In  the  Greek  ritual,  given 
by  Codinus,  the  head  was  anointed  in  the  shape  of 
the  cross  (oraupociStts).  The  mediaeval  English 
rite  is  peculiar  in  anointing  the  head,  breast,  and 

•  The  rldtcalons  fable  of  the  ianiia  ampulla,  conveyed 
fVom  heaven  bf  on  angel  with  oil  fur  the  coronation  rites 
of  Clovls.  A.D.  481,  was  not  board  of  till  four  hundred  years 
after  the  date  of  the  supposed  event,  and  then  in  connexion 
with  hie  bapfUsm  and  conflTmatlon.  (Hincmar,  VUa  S.  Rem. 
ap.  Snrlnm,  Jan.  13.) 
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arms,  denotmj^  S^orj)  sanctity,  and  stren^h. 
The  kings  of  France  were  anointed  in  nine  places 
—the  head,  breast,  between  the  shoulders,  the 
shoalders  themselves,  the  arms,  and  the  hands. 
But  this  was  a  later  development  of  the  rite. 
The  head  alone  was  anointed  in  three  places,  the 
right  ear,  the  forehead  round  to  the  left  ear, 
and  the  ci'own  of  the  head,  when  Charles  the 
Bald  was  ci*owned  by  Hincmar,  A.D.  809  (Hinc- 
mar,  Opera,  i.  745). 

(c)  'Hie  delivery  of  the  sceptre  and  staff,  which 
api)enrs  in  the  English  ritual  of  the  PontificcUe 
of  Egbert,  is  evidently  derived  from  the  custom 
prevailing  among  the  Lombards,  Franks,  and 
other  early  nations,  to  which  we  have  already 
referred,  of  delivering  a  spear  to  the  newly 
elected  sovereign. 

(d)  The  profession  of  faith,  which  in  later  times 
formed  part  of  the  ritual  of  an  imperial  coro- 
nation, preceding  the  episcopal  benediction,  is 
not  mentioned  in  the  more  ancient  authorities. 
The  instances  given  by  Martene  (de  JRitibus)  in 

5 roof  of  its  early  date  are  quite  inconclusive, 
ovian's  declaration  of  Christian  faith  on  his 
election  as  emperor  by  the  soldiers  of  his  army, 
was  evidently  entirely  voluntary  (Theodoret, 
Jf.  E,  iv.  1).  The  demand  made  of  Anastasius 
(a.1).  491)  by  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
Euphemius,  that  as  the  price  of  the  episcopal 
sanction  to  his  election  to  the  imperial  dignity, 
he  would  sign  a  document  declaring  his  adhesion 
to  the  orthodox  faith,  was  quite  exceptional 
(Evagr.  ff,  E,  iii.  32 ;  Theod.  Uct  iii.),  whQe 
the  profession  of  orthodoxy  required  by  Cyriac 
of  Phocaa  A.D.  602,  and  unhesitatingly  given  by 
that  base  and  sanguinary  usurper  to  purchase 
the  patriarch's  recognition,  can  scarcelv  be 
pressed  into  a  precedent.  In  the  Gothic  King- 
dom of  Spain  an  oath  that  he  would  defend 
the  Catholic  faith,  and  preserve  the  realm  from 
the  contamination  of  Jewish  unbelievers,  was  very 
early  exacted  of  the  sovereign.  Such  a  pledge 
is  declared  essential  in  the  Acts  of  the  6th 
Council  of  Toledo,  a.d.  636  (act  iii.  Labbe', 
Condi.  V.  p.  1743),  and  in  the  later  councils  held 
at  the  same  place.  It  is  expressly  declared  of 
Wamba  A.D,  673  that  before  the  ceremony  of 
unction  and  after  the  assumption  of  the  royal 
attire,  ^*  regio  jam  cultu  conspicuus  ante  altare 
divinum  consistens  ex  more  fidem  populis  red- 
didit" (Jul.  Tolet.  §  4).  The  oath  of  King 
Egica  is  given  in  the  Acts  of  the  15th  Council 
of  Toledo  A.D.  688.  No  such  oath  or  profession 
of  faith  appears  in  the  form  of  coronation  in 
the  Poixtificale  of  Egbert.  We  are  unable  to 
state  when  it  was  introduced  into  the  ritual  of 
the  Eastern  empire.  But  according  to  Georgins 
Codinus  (cap.  xvii.  §§  1-7),  the.  newly  recognized 
emperor  had  to  give  a  written  profession  of 
faith  before  his  coronation,  to  be  publicly  read 
in  St.  Sophia's. 

(e)  Leontius  (  Vita  Sancti  Joan,  Alex,  Epiac.  c 
17)  mentions  a  remarkable  custom  prevailing  in  the 
coronations  of  the  Eastern  empire  in  the  6th  cen- 
tury as  an  admonition  of  the  transitoriness  of  all 
earthly  greatness.  After  his  coronation  the  archi- 
tects of  the  imperial  monuments  approached  the 
emperor  and  presented  specimens  of  four  or  five 
marbles  of  different  colours,  with  the  inquiry 
which  he  would  choose  for  the  construction  of 
his  own  monument.  The  analogous  ceremony  de- 
scribed by  Peter   Damianus  {Litt.  lib.  i.  17), 


though  belonging  to  a  later  period^  maylie  men- 
tioned here.  The  emperor  having  taken  his  seat 
on  his  throne,  with  his  dia'dem  on  his  head  and 
his  sceptre  in  his  hand,  and  his  nobles  standing 
around,  was  approached  by  a  man  carrying 
a  box  full  of  deaid  men's  bones  and  dust  in  one 
hand,  and  in  the  other  a  wisp  of  flax  which — at 
in  the  papal  enthronization — ^was  lighted  and 
burnt  before  his  eyes. 

(/)  This  article  may  be  fittingly  closed  by  an 
epitome  of  the  ritual  prescribed  in  the  Pontificak 
of  Egbei-t,  A.D.  732-767,  already  repeatedly 
referred  to  as  the  earliest  extant  form  of  corona- 
tion. 

The  title  of  this  coronation  service  is  *'  Mism 
pro  regibus  in  die  Benedictionis  ejus."  It  com- 
mences with  the  Antiphon  '*  Justus  es  Domino, 
&c."  (Ps.  cxix.  137),  and  the  Psalm  "Bead  im- 
maculati  (Ps.  cxix.  1).  Then  succeeds  a  Lesson 
from  Leviticus,  **Haec  dicit  Dominus"  (Lev. 
xxvi.  6-9) ;  the  gradual,  "  Salvum  fac,  &c.,"  and 
the  verse,  "Auribus  percipe"  and  "Alleluia," 
the  Psalm  ** Magnus  Dominus"  (Ps.  xlviii.),  or 
'*  Domine  in  virtute  "  (Ps.  xxi.),  and  a  sequence 
from  St.  Matthew,  "In  illo  tempore"  (Matt  xxii. 
15).  Then  follows  the  "  Benedi;  io  super  regem 
noviter  electum,"  and  three  collects,  "  Te  invo- 
camus  Domine  sancte,"  "  Deus  qui  populis  tuis  " 
(both  of  which  are  found  in  the  L^r  Jiegalis\ 
and  "  In  diebus  ejus  oriatur  omnibus  aequitas." 
The  unction  follows,  according  to  the  form  al- 
ready given.  After  the  collect,  "  Deus  electornm 
fortitude,"  succeeds  the  delivery  of  the  sceptre. 
The  rubric  is,  "  Hie  omnes  pontifices  cum  princi- 
pibus  dant  ei  sceptrum  in  manu."  Fifteen  Prects 
follow.  After  this  there  is  the  delivery  of  the  staff 
(*'Hic  datur  ei  baculum  in  manu  sua"),  with  the 
prayer,  "Omnipotens  det  tibi  Deus  de  rore  coelu" 
&c.,  and  imposition  of  the  crown  (the  rubric  i&, 
"  Hie  omnes  pontifices  sumant  galenim  et  ponnnt 
super  caput  ipsius"),  with  the  prayer,  "Benedic 
Domine  fortitudinem  regis  principis,  itc"  Thb 
is  succeeded  by  the  recognition  of  the  people^ 
and  the  kiss.  The  rubric  nms,  "  Et  dicat  omnis 
populus  tribus  vicibus  cum  episcopis  et  y>i'esby- 
teris  Vivat  rex  N.  in  sempitemuin.  Tunc  con- 
firmabitur  cum  benedictione  omnis  populus'*  (Leo- 
fric  Missal,  "  omni  populo  in  solio  regni ")  "  et 
osculandum  principem  in  sempitemum  dicit. 
Amen,  Amen,  Amen"  The  seventh  ** oratio **  is 
said  over  the  king,  and  the  mass  follows,  with 
appropriate  Offertory,  Preface,  &c.  The  whole 
terminates  with  the  three  royal  pi'ecepts,  to 
preserve  the  peace  of  the  Church,  to  restrain 
all  rapacity  and  injustice,  and  to  maintain  justice 
and  mercy  in  all  judicial  proceedings. 
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Antiquis  Ecclesiae  EitHnts,  ii.  201-237.  Selden, 
Titles  of  Honour,  part  i.  ch.  vii.  Habertns^ 
Pontific,  Graec,  pp.  627  sq.  Catalan!,  Comment, 
in  Pontific.  Roman,  i.  369-418.  Menin,  Traits 
du  Sacre  et  Couronnement  des  Pois  et  Pemes  de 
1  France.  Goar,  Evcfiologitan,  pp.  924-930.  Me 
nard.  Notes  to  Sacramentary  of  Gregory,  p.  397. 
Arthur  Taylor,  Olvry  of  PegaUty.  Montfaucon, 
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OOBPOBAL 

OOBPOBAL  (^Corporale,  PaUa  OorporaliSy 
Palla  Dominicay.  The  cloth  on  which  the  ele- 
ments are  consecrated  in  the  Eucharist. 

It  is  probable  from  the  natare  of  the  case  that 
from  the  most  ancient  times  the  table  on  which 
the  Lord's  Sapper  was  celebrated  was  covered 
with  a  cloth.  [See  ALTAR-CLOTHa]  In  process 
of  time,  the  cloth  which  ordinarily  covered  the 
table  was  itself  covered,  When  the  sacred  ele- 
ments were  to  be  conseci'ated,  bj  another  cloth 
called  a  Corporal.  The  L&er  Pontificalia  (p. 
105,  ed.  Muratori)  asserts  that  Pope  Sylvester 
(t  335)  decreed  that  the  sacrifice  of  the  altar 
should  be  consecrated  not  on  silk  or  on  any  kind 
of  dyed  cloth,  but  only  on  pure  white  linen,  as 
the  Lord's  Body  was  buried  in  linen.  The  de- 
crees of  popes  of  that  age  lie,  as  is  well  known, 
under  a  good  deal  of  suspicion ;  but  at  a  some- 
what later  date  Isidore  of  Pelusium  {Epid.  i. 
123)  lays  down  precisely  the  same  rule  as  that 
attributed  to  Sylvester.  Germanus  ot  Paris 
(Expositio  BreviSj  p.  93,  Migne)  also  lays  down 
that  the  corporal  must  be  of  linen,  for  the  same 
reason  as  that  alleged  by  the  pi-eceding  authori- 
ties, and  adds  that  it  should  be  woven  through- 
out, like  the  seamless  coat  of  the  Loixi.  Regino 
(De  Diacip.  Eccl.  c.  118)  quotes  a  council  of 
Rheims  to  the  following  effect.  The  corporal  on 
which  the  immolation  is  made  must  be  of  the 
finest  and  purest  linen,  without  admixture  of 
any  other  material  whatever.  It  mu^t  not  re- 
main on  the  altar  except  in  time  of  mass,  but 
mast  either  be  placed  in  the  sacramentary  or 
shut  ap  with  the  chalice  and  paten  in  a  place 
kept  delicately  clean.  When  it  is  washed,  it 
most  first  be  rinsed  in  the  church  itself,  and  in 
a  vessel  kept  for  the  purp<»6  by  a  priest,  deacon, 
or  subdeacon. 

The  corporal  appears  anciently  to  have  co- 
rered  the  whole  surface  of  the  altar.  Hence, 
according  to  the  Ordo  Romanus  IL  c.  9,  it  re- 
quired the  services  of  two  deacons  to  spread  and 
refold  it.  So  the  Ordo  Mom.  /.  c.  11.  It  was 
necessary,  in  fact,  that  it  should  be  sufficiently 
large  to  admit  of  the  bread  for  a  great  number 
of  communicants  being  placed  upon  it,  and  to 
allow  a  portion  to  be  turned  np  so  as  to  cover 
the  elements.  But  when,  about  the  11th  century, 
it  .ceased  to  be  usual  for  the  people  to  communi- 
cate, and  the  bread  came  to  be  made  in  the  wafer 
form,  the  coi*poral  was  made  smaller,  and  a 
separate  cloth  or  covering  was  placed  over  the 
chalice  (Innocent  III.  De  Myat,  Misaae,  ii.  56). 
This  was  often  stiffened  with  rich  material. 
Many  churches,  however,  especially  those  of  the 
Cai*thusians,  retained  the  more  ancient  use  of 
the  corporal  even  in  modem  times,  as  we  are 
informed  by  De  Mauleon  in  his  Iter  Liiurg,  pp. 
57,  60,  200,  268.  (Krazer,  De  lUnrgiiaj  pp. 
175  ff.) 

For  the  corporals  of  the  Eastern  Church,  see 
Antimensium.  [C] 

CJORPOBAL  PUNISHMENT.  Corporal 
punishment  in  almost  every  form  was  evidently 
allowed  by  the  lex  talUmia  of  the  Pentateuch : 
'*  Eye  for  eye,  tooth  for  tooth,  hand  for  hand, 
foot  for  foot,  burning  for  bui'ning,  wound  for 
wound,  stripe  for  stripe  "  (Exod.  xxi.  24,  25).  It 
was  also  allowed  to  be  used  by  the  master  upon 
his  slave  to  an  almost  unlimited  extent ;  if  in- 
deed he  smote  his  servant  or  his  maid  with  a 
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rod,  and  they  died  under  his  hand,  he  was  to  be 
punished,  but  not  if  they  '*  continued  a  day  or 
two  "  (i6,  20,  21) ;  the  slave,  however,  obtaining 
his  freedom  if  his  master  blinded  him  of  an  eye, 
or  knocked  a  tooth  out  (vv.  26,  27).  The  judicial 
bastinado  (t.  e»  for  a  freeman)  was  not  to  exceed 
40  stri})es,  lest  '*  thy  brother  should  seem  vile 
unto  thee  "  (Dent.  xxv.  3).  That  the  use  of  per- 
sonal chastisement  j*emained  prevalent,  is  evident 
from  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  espe- 
cially from  the  Book  of  Proverbs ;  though  it  is 
somewhat  difficult  to  see  by  whose  hand  the 
"  rod  "  or  "  stripes  "  which  Solomon  so  zealously 
eulogises  as  the  due  reward  of  fools  could  well 
be  applied.  Not  less  zealously,  it  is  well  known, 
does  he  inculcate  the  use  of  them  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  children. 

It  seems  haixlly  necessary  to  point  out  how 
much  milder  is  the  tone  of  the  New  Testament 
in  these  respects.  Fathers  were  not  to  **  provoke 
their  children  to  wrath  "  (Eph.  vi.  4,  and  see  Col. 
iii.  21) ;  masters  were  to  "  forbear  threatening  " 
with  their  slaves  (Eph.  yi.  9).  At  the  same  time 
the  judicial  use  of  corporal  punishment  is  fre- 
quently mentioned,  and  only  indirectly  censured 
when  in  violation  of  an  established  privilege. 
By  the  old  Roman  law  indeed  a  citizen  could 
only  be  beaten  with  a  vine-branch,  not  with  rods 
(fuatea)  or  with  the  scourge  (Jlagellum\  which 
privilege  was  extended  by  Caius  Gracchus  to  the 
Latins ;  hence  St.  Paul's  twice-recorded  protest 
(Acts  xvi.  37  ;  zxii.  25)  against  being  "  beaten  " 
or  "  scourged,"  being  "  a  Roman."  It  is  certain 
however  that  in  the  Roman  army  a  terrible  pu- 
nishment existed,  called  fwtuariumy  beginning 
with  a  stroke  of  the  centurion's  vine-branch  (the 
symbol  of  his  authority),  and  seldom  ending  bat 
with  death.  And  as  the  status  of  the  freeman 
became  gradually  lowered,  it  is  clear  that  the 
use  of  the  rod  became  more  prevalent,  till  we 
find  the  jurists  of  the  period  extending  from  Se- 
verus  to  the  Gordians,  such  as  Callistratus  and 
Macer  (end  of  the  2nd  to  nearly  middle  of  the  3rd 
century),  speaking  of  the  fuatea  as  the  punish- 
ment of  the  free,  in  cases  where  the  slave  would 
be  flogged  with  the  flagellum,  or  terming  the 
application  of  the  former  a  mere  **  admonition," 
but  that  of  the  latter  a  castigation  {D^,  bk,  zlviii. 
t.  xix.  n.  10,  7). 

A  constitution  of  Severus  and  Antonine  forbade 
the  chastising  with  the  fuatea  either. decemvirs 
or  their  sons  (Code,  bk.  ii.  tit.  xii.  I.  5.  a,d.  199); 
The  ignominy,  however,  arose  from  the  sentence, 
if  for  an  offence  deserving  by  law  such  punish- 
ment, not  fV'om  the  mere  act ;  e,  g,  if  inflicted 
by  way  of  torture,  before  sentence,  it  did  not 
dishonour  (Dig,  bk.  iii.  t.  ii.  1.  22 ;  Code,  bk. 
ii.  t.  xii.  1.  14;  law  of  Gordian,  A.D.  239); 
though  the  torturing  of  decemvirs  under  any 
circumstances  was  eventually  forbidden  (bk.  z. 
t.  zxxi.  I.  33 ;  Const,  of  Gratian,  Valentinian, 
and  Theodosius,  A.D.  381).  But  a  man  was  in- 
famous afler  being  whipped  and  told  by  the 
praecOj  **  Thou  hast  calumniated  "  (bk.  ii.  I.  16, 
AD.  241).  An  extract  from  the  jurist  Callis- 
tratus in  the  Digeat  (bk.  1.  t.  ii.  1.  12)  brings  out 
in  a  striking  way  the  conflict  between  the  old 
civic  pride  of  Rome  and  the  debasement  of  moni-* 
cipal  government  during  her  decay.  Traders,  he 
says,  though  liable  to  be  flogged  by  the  aediles, 
are  not  to  be  set  aside  ne  vile.  They  are  not 
forbidden  to  solicit  the  decurionate   or  other 
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hoouun  io  IhB  city  of  their  Urthidace.  But  it 
doe*  not  seem  to  him  honounble  to  admit  to  the 
(lecDrian  order  penoiu  who  hnve  bees  lubjevt 
to  luch  chMtiiemcnt,  eipadilly  In  thoM  dtiei 
which  have  an  ftbundaDCfl  of  honoursblo  men, 
for  It  t>  the  paucity  of  thoK  who  iboald  fulfil 
mnnirjpal  oBicH  which  necaKiriijr  icritea  tnch 
paiBODi.  if  wealthy,  to  munlcipiil  boaonra.  And  i 
the  45th  Moral,  wbilit  subjecting  Jews,  Sams-  i 
ritani,  and  heretlo,  to  nil  the  chargn  of  the 
decurionate,  deprJTed  them  of  ita  pririleges,  "  u 
that  of  not  being  scourged." 

IC  will  thus  be  aeen  Ibnt  during  the  fire  con- 
tnriea  which  sepKrate  Justinian  froni  St.  Paul, 
the  idea  of  corporal  punithment  ander  ita  moat 
niual  farms  aa  h  aocial  degradation  aubsiited, 
vet  the  liability  to  it  had  been  greatly  eitended. 
Yhe  equality  before  the  law  which  might  have 
been  reached  throngh  the  eit«ii>ian  of  Roman 
uitiiensbip  itaelfhad  been  by  no  meani  attained, 
bnttbecharacterof  that  citiienahipitaelf  had  be- 
come debased,  and  the  eiemplion  from  corporal 
which  still  fluttered,  ■■ 


if  the  I 


,  of  the  < 


had  been  already  bli 
decarioDi  who  bad  been  flogged,  and  decuriona 
who  could  be  flogged.  Such  eiemptiou  was 
indeed  growing  to  be  a  privilege  attached  to  the 
mere  posaeuion  of  wealth.  Thus  delation  if 
proved  &lae.  or  where  the  delator  did  oot  perse- 
vere, ehould  he  be  of  mean  fortune,  which  he  did 


e  puniat 


aharpeal  flogging  (graviasimia  verberibua.  Code, 
bfc.  X.  t.  <i.  1  7  i  law  of  Gratian,  Valentinian 
and  TbeodosiuB,  end  of  4th  centBry). 

Among  the  offencea  which  entailed  corporal 
pnoiahmeut,  beeides  the  one  laat  mentioned,  may 
be  named  Gilee  witneaa  {Code,  bk.  iv.  t.  ix.  I.  13, 
couatitution  of  Zeno,  end  of  &th  centary).  The 
use  of  it  multiplied  indeed  aa  the  character  of 
the  people  became  lowered,  aod  the  Xovela 
are  comparatively  full  of  it.  The  8th  enseta 
flogging  and  torture  Bgainit  the  taking  of 
mnoey  by  judges  (c.  8);  the  123rd  punishes 
with  "bodily  torments"  those  persona,  eapeelally 
•lage-playera  and  harlots,  who  ahould  assume 
the  monastic  dress,  or  imitate  or  make  a  mock 
of  Church  Dsogea  (c  44) ;  the  134th  enacU  cor- 

Soral  punishment  againat  those  who  detained 
ebtora'  children  as  responaible  for  their  bther'a 
debt(c.  T),  or  who  abetted  illegal  divorces  (c.  II), 
and  requires  the  adulterous  wife  to  be  scourged 
to  the  quick — so  we  must  probably  underatand 
the  word>"competentibu9  vulneribns  subactam  " 
(c.  10;  and  aee  c  12).  Ob  the  other  hand,  a 
husband  chaatiaing  hii  wife  with  either  the 
ftata  or  fiageUum,  otherwise  than  for  conduct 
for  which  he  might  lawfully  divorce  her,  waa  by 
the  117th  .Novel  made  liable  to  paytoher,duriDg 
coverture,  the  amount  of  l-3rd  of  the  anle-nnp- 
tial  gift  (c.  14).  The  laat  chapter  of  the  134th 
Novel  indeed  {De  poeiiormn  omnnun  modfrotibn*, 
c.  13)  profeasea  to  inculcate  moderation  la  pu- 
nishment, and  enacts  that  from  henceforth  there 
ahall  be  no  other  penal  mutilation  than  the  cut- 
ting oFf  of  one  hand,  and  that  thieves  ahall  only 
ba  Hogged.  Already  nnder  Constantine  it  had 
been  enacted  {Code,  bk.  ii.  t.  ilvil.  1. 17,  A.D. 
:il5)  that  branding  ahouid  not  be  In  the  liice,  aa 
Jigurldi  "the  hesveni J  beauty," — a  law  in  which 
the  influence  of  Chriatian  feeling  upon  the  lirat 
ChristiiD  cinperor  is  strikingly  displayed. 


COBPOBAL  PUNISHMENT 

Pausing  fron 
of  the  West,  w 
courae  of  things.  Among  the  ancient  Germans, 
Bcconling  to  the  account  of  Tadtua,  corpnal 
punishment  was  rare.  He  notes  as  a  singularity 
that  In  war  none  but  the  priat  was  allowed  to 
punish,  bind,  or  even  strike  (ne  verberare  quidem) 

soldier  (De  Hot.  Qtrm.   a.  vii.).     A  husbnud 

ight  indeed  flog  bis  adulterous  wife  naked 
through  tbe  streeta  (c.  >ii.);  but  otberwise  even 
elavea  were  rarely  beaten  (c.  ixv.). 

In  the  barbaric  codes,  carpnnil  nnnlshment  is 
In  like  manner  primarily  a  eodal  degradation. 
We  find  it  indicted  ou  a  ahive,  aa  an  altamatiT* 
for  compensation.  Under  tbe  Salic  law,  a  alari 
stealing  to  the  value  of  2  ientrii  was  to  receivr 
120  blows  (ictus)  or  to  pay  three  svlidi  (Factut 
nlgod.  anlig.  t.  liii.),  the  lolidtu  being  equiva- 
lent to  40  denarii.  The  same  punishment  was 
inflicted  on  a  slave  committing  adalMry  with  a 
slave-girl  (rape  indeed  seems  meant)  where  she 
did  not  die  of  it  (t.  iiti.).  Where  a  slave  was 
accused  of  theft,  corporal  punishment  was  applied 
by  way  of  torture.  Stretched  om  a  bench  (super 
aeamnnm  tenans)  at  tbe  really  older  but  *o- 
called  rtoentior  text  has  it,  ha  received  120 
blows  (ictue,  or  ae  the  other  teit  has  it,  121  oo- 
laplua).  If  he  confessed  under  torture,  as  already 
mentioned  under  tbe  bead  "  Hntilation  of  tM 
BoDV,"  the  penalty  waa  castration  if  a  male, 
but  for  a  woman  240  atrokea  with  a  acourxe.  or 
6  tdldi.  A  Conatitntion  of  King  Childebert 
(middle  of  8th  century),  contained  in  Labbe 
and  Manai's  CoHactCa,  enacCa  in  certain  caeca  of 
sacrilege  that  a  "aervile  person"  shall  receive 
100  lashes.  Under  the  Burgnndian  law  (in  force 
from  the  beginning  of  the  6th  until  at  least  613, 
when  It  waa  still  recognised)  bodily  puniahinen 


.mpoaiti. 


acted 


r  the  alave,  where  the  freeman  might  c 
nnd.     Thua  for  the  theft  of  a  hog,  sheep,  goat. 


enacted  fo 
ALomba^ 
singular  e 
whipping 

mines  qui 
which  gi. 

r  other  ofl'encea  by 
lawofA.D.724(bk 

lUves  (t.  T.  Ac). 

ri.  c  88)  has  a 
with  shaving  and 

their  hnsbuds 
urage  (super  ho- 

jourofLombiiri 

those  w^en    whom 
upon  men  of  small  ct 
minorem  habebant 
SB  high  idea  of  the  V 

The  Wisigothic  laws  eihlbit  to  us  before  any 
others  the  breakbg  down  of  the  previous  free- 
man's privilege  (analogous  to  that  of  the  Roman 
citizen)  of  eiemptioa  from  corporal  pnniahmenl. 
The  corrupt  or  unjuat  judge,  if  unable  to  make 
due  restitution  and  amends  waa  to  receive  50 
strokes  with  the  aconrge  publicly  (publice  el- 
teUBus,  Bk.  ii.  c  20).     The  use  (or  alnae)  of  cor- 

this  code,  if  a  free  woman  married  or  com- 
mitted adultery  with  her  own  slave  or  treedman, 
the  punishment  wna  death,  after  the  public  flagel- 
lation of  both  (bk.  111.  t.  iL  1.  2).  If  she  com- 
mitted adultery  with  another's  slave,  each  waa 
to  receive  100  lashes  (1.  3).  A  raviaher  being  a 
freeman,  beeidee  being  handed  over  as  a  slave  to 
tha  ravished,  was  to  racelve  200  lashes  in  the 
sight  of  all  (bk.  lii.  t.  iii.  I.  1).  The  brother 
who  forced  a  sister  to  marry  against  her  will 
was  to  receive  50  lashes  (tMi£  I.  4).  The  slave 
ravishing  a    fraewoman   received   300   lasbea, 
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with  decalvation,  t.  e,  according  to  the  meaning 
of  the  word  at  this  period,  scalping;  200  and 
decalvation  for  ravishing  a  slare-womnn.   Acces- 
saries to  rape,  if  free,  50  lashes,  if  slaves,  100 
(11.  8-12).     So  again  for  the  various  grades  of 
adultery.    A  freeman  committing  adultery  with 
a  goodly  (idonea)  slave-girl  in  her  master's  bouse 
was  to  receive  100  strokes  without  infamy  (ap- 
parently inflicted  in  private,  and  with  a  stick 
only), — if  with  an  inferior  one,  50  only ;  a  slave 
receiving  for  the  like  offence  150  lashes,  and  the 
punishment  increasing  if  violence  were  used  (t. 
iv.  11.  14-16).     By  a  law  of  Recared  (i&.  17), 
public  flogging  was  also  made  the  punishment 
for  prostitution,  with  some  remarkable  provi- 
sions ;  thus  when  practised  by  a  free  woman  with 
the  knowledge  or  for  the  beneflt  of  her  parents, 
each  was  to  receive  100  lashes;  and  when  by  a 
slave  for  her  master's  benefit,  he  was  to  receive 
the  same  number  of  lashes  as  were  to  be  given 
to  her,  and  50  in  any  case  where  after  being 
flogged  and  **  decalvated "  she  returned  to  the 
streets.     And  100  lashes  awaited  the  woman, 
religious  or  secular,  who  either  married  or  com- 
mitted  adultery  with  a  priest  (1.   18,  also  of 
Recared).     ^y  a  law  of  Chindasuinth  (t.  vi.  1.  2) 
a  husband  remarrying  after  divorce  was  to  receive 
200  lashes  publicly,  with  decalvation.     Another 
law  of  the  same  king  (bk.  iv.  t.  v.)  enacted  50 
lashes  against  a  child  striking  a  parent  or  in  va- 
rious other  ways  misbehaving  against  him.  Flog- 
ging, with  or  without  decalvation  is  again  the 
punishment  for  consulting  a  soothsayer  on  the 
health  of  a  man  (bk.  vi.  t.  ii.  1.  1), — ^that  of  sor- 
cerers, storm-raisers,  invokers  of  and  sacrificers 
to  demons  and  those  who  consult  them  (1.  3) ; 
of  judges  or  others  who  consult  diviners  or  apply 
themselves  to  auguries  (1.  5) ;  of  slave-women 
and  slaves  causing  abortion  (t.  iii.  11.  1,  5,  6) ; 
generally  for   wounds  and  personal  injuries  by 
slaves,  and  to  some  extent  by  freemen  (t.  iv.) ; 
for  thefts,  either  of  goods  or  slaves  (bk.  vii.  t.  ii. 
t.  iii.),  with  again  the  remarkable  provisions  that 
if  a  master  stole  with  his  slave,  or  the  slave  by 
his  master's  order,  the  master  was  to  receive 
100  lashes  (besides  compounding),  the  slave  to 
oe  exempt  from  punishment  (t.  ii.  1.  5,  t.  iii.  1. 
5) ;  for  certain  forgeries  (t.  v.  1. 2) ;  for  gathering 
a  crowd  to  commit  murder  (bk.  viii.  t.  i.  1.  3) ; 
for  violently  shutting  up  a  person  within  his  house 
(1.  4)  ;  for  soliciting  others  to  rob  or  robbing  on 
the  line  of  march,  the  offence  in  the  two  latter 
cases  being  however  for  freemen  alternative  with 
composition  (II.  6,  9,  10,  11);  for  setting  Are  to 
woods  (t.  ii.  1.  2) ;  in  the  case  of  persons  of  infe- 
rior condition,  for  destroying  crops  (t.  iii.  1.  6), 
sending  animals  into  crops  or  vines  (1.  10);  also 
for  breaking  mills  or  dams  and  leaving  them 
unrepaired  for  30  days  (1.  30),  &c.  &c.   Nowhere 
however   is  the  abuse  of  corporal  punishment 
more  terrible  than  in  the  case  of  offences  against 
religion.  Blasphemers  of  the  Trinity,  Jews  with- 
drawing themselves,  their  children  or  servants 
Crom  baptism,  celebrating  the  Passover,  observ- 
ing the  Sabbath  or  other  festivals  of  their  creed, 
working  on  the   Lord's  day  and   on  Christian 
feast  days,  making  distinctions  of  meats,  marry- 
ing within  the  6th  degree,  reading  Jewish  books 
against  the  fdith,  &c.,  were  to  receive  100  lashes 
with  decalvation,  and  with  or  without  exile  and 
slavery  (bk.  xii.  t.  iii.  11.  2,  8,  tl).     For  marry- 
ing without  priestly  benediction,  or  in  anywise 


exceeding  the  taw  as  to  dowr}%  the  Jewish  hus- 
band, his  wife  and  her  parents,  were  to  receive 
100  lashes,  or  compound  with  100  aoiidu  A  law 
of  Recared  confirming  the  Council  of  Toledo 
punished  with  50  blows  (without  infamy)  any 
person  who  disobeyed  the  enactments  of  the 
Council  and  had  no  money  to  lose  (t.  i.  1.  S). 

In  the  fei<ocity  of  punishment  under  this  Code, 
we  must  not  however  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
already  pointed  out  elsewhere  in  these  pages 
[Body,  Mutilation  op  the],  that  the  enactment 
of  any  flxed  punishment  constitutes  an  enormous 
step  in  advance  on  the  mere  composition  of  the 
earlier  barbaric  Codes,  whilst  in  various  of  the 
enactments,  such  as  those  exempting  slaves  from 
punishment  where  they  only  act  as  the  tools  of 
their  masters,  we  And  a  striving  towards  a  higher 
and  more  discriminating  standard  of  justice  than 
that  which  measures  other  contemiiorary  legis- 
lation, which  equally  bears  testimony  to  the 
influence  of  the  clergy  on  Wisigothic  legislation — 
an  influence,  indeed,  of  which  we  see  the  darker 
side  in  the  atrocious  laws  against  the  Jews. 

Amongst  our  Anglo-Saxon  forefathers,  corporal 
punishment  seems  in  general  to  have  been  con- 
fined to  slaves,  as  an  altei*native  for  compensation, 
wherewith  the  slave  **  redeemed  "  or  "  jiaid  the 
price  of  his  skin,"  as  it  is  expressed ;  e.g.  for 
sacriflcing  to  devils  (laws  of  Wihtranl,  Kent,  A.D. 
691-725),  for  working  on  Sundays  (laws  of  Ina, 
A.D.  688-728,  iii.).  In  certain  cases  of  thefl  the 
accuser  himself  was  allowed  to  flog  the  culprit 
(xxviii.).  A  foroigner  or  stranger  wandering  out 
of  the  way  through  the  woods,  who  neither 
shouted  nor  blew  the  horn,  was  to  be  deemed 
a  thie^  and  to  be  flogged  or  redeem  himself 
(xviii.). 

Capital  punishment  is  again  prominent  in  the 
Capitularies.  The  first  Capitulary  of  Carloman, 
A.D.  742  (c.  6),  imposes  two  years  imprisonment 
on  a  fornicating  priest,  after  he  has  been  scourged 
to  the  quick  (flagel latus  eL  scorticatus).  Th e  Capi- 
tulary of  Metz,  755,  following  a  synod  held  at  the 
same  place,«enacts  that  for  incest  a  slave  or  freed- 
man  shall  be  beaten  with  many  stripes,  as  also  any 
"  minor  "  cleric  guilty  of  the  like  offence.  The 
same  enactment,  confined  to  the  case  of  marrying 
a  cousin,  and  in  slightly  different  language,  occuns 
elsewhere  in  the  general  collection.  A  savage  one 
on  conspiracies  (a.d.  805,  c.  10)  is  added  to  the 
Salic  law,  enacting  that  where  conspiracies  have 
been  made  with  an  oath — the  principals  suffering 
death — the  accessaries  are  to  flog  each  other  and 
cut  each  other's  noses  off;  even  if  no  mischief 
shall  have  been  done,  to  shave  and  flog  each 
other.  For  conspiracies,  without  an  oath,  the 
slave  only  was  to  be  flogged,  the  freeman  clearing 
himself  by  oath  or  compounding.  TThe  same  law 
occurs  in  the  General  Capitularies  (bk.  iii.  9). 
Another  law  of  the  7th  book  (c  123)  enacts 
public  flagellation  and  decalvation  for  the  slave 
marrying  within  the  7th  degree  of  consanguinity, 
and  the  4th  Addition  embodies  much  of  the 
rigorous  Wisigothic  Code  as  towards  the  Jews, 
who  are  to  be  decalvated  and  receive  100  lashes 
publicly  if  they  marry  within  the  prohibited 
degrees  (c  2).  And  the  Wisigothic  provision 
against  marrying  without  priestly  benedictions, 
or  exceeding  in  anywise  the  laws  as  to  dowry,  is 
by  this  extended  to  Jews  as  well  as  Christians. 

There  remains  only  to  shew  corporal  punish- 
ment as  either  the  subject  or  as  ibrming  part  of 
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the  dinciptiae  of  the  cbarch  iUclf.  Hen,  iadeed, 
welindiitfint  amuch  higher  tUodard  than  thiC 
of  the  cItiI  law.  Araoag  tbo  peTSonswhou  uSer- 
Ingb  the  ApMtolIc  CoiuUtuCions  require  to  be  re- 
jected are  such  M"iue  their  slsTea  wickedly,  with 
Uripei,  or  hunger,  or  h»rd  serrioa  "  (bli.  It.  c.  B). 


»  flog  her  hnudnuiid  that  she  ihoald 
three  dnji,  the  is  only  to  be  admitted  to  com- 
munion afUr  eeveii  jeari'  penauce  (unleu  in  case 
ordangerousi1lneM)irthe  act  were  done  nilfullr, 

vuioa  which  Bpenki  rolnmea  indeed  of  the  bitter- 
neu  of  Spaniah  slarerj  at  thii  period,  but  which 
Dererthelesa  shewa  the  church  taking  cognizance 
of  the  slave-onner's  eiceaMS,  and  eodenvaurlng 
to  moderate  tliem  by  its  diKlpline,  at  leut  In  the 
case  of  women.  On  the  other  hand,  the  right  of 
personal  chastisement  was  often  arrogflted  by  the 
clergy  themselTes,  since   the   Apostol' 


t  that 


hop,  pn- 


the  laithfbl  who 
wlio  liave  done  wroag,  seeking  thereby  to  make 
himself  feared,  is  to  be  deposed  <c  19,  otherwise 
26  or  28),  and  Angtutine  clearly  testifies  lo  the 
fhct  of  corporal  pnoishment  being  judicially 
inhicted  by  bishops,  in  that  pninhit  letter  of  his 
to  the  Prefect  Mareellna,  in  which,  whilst  ex- 
horting him  not  to  be  too  severe  in  punishing 
the  Donatlsts,  he  praises  him  at  the  aame  time 
for  having  drnnn  out  the  confesaion  of  crimes  so 
great  by  whipping  with  rods  (virgarura  rerberi- 
bus),  inasmuch  ai  this  "  mode  of  coercion  is  wont 
to  be  applied  by  the  masters  of  liberal  arts,  by 
parents  tnemselTes,  and  olleu  even  by  bishops  In 
their  judgments"  (A>.  133,  otherwise  159). 

Corporal  punishment  seems  moreover  to  have 
formed  from  an  early  period,  if  not  from  the 
Unt,  a  part  of  the  monastic  discipline.  The  rule 
of  St.  Pachomins,  trnnsUted  Into  Latio  by  Je- 
rome(art.  87),  imposes  the  penalty  of  thirty-nine 
lashes,  to  be  inflicted  before  the- gates  of  the 
monastery  (besides  fastiD^),  ntler  three  warnings, 
on  araank  whopenistsin  the  "most  evil  custom" 
of  talking,  «a  well  aa  for  theft  (art,  121).  The 
same  punishment  mar  also  be  implied  in  the 
terra  "  corripere  "  used  in  other  articles,  aa  "  cor- 
ripieutur  juita  ordinem,"  "corripletur  ordine 
monnsterii,"  it  Buttheword  might  also  apply 
to  mere  verbal  correction,  since  by  art.  97  chil- 
drea  who  could  ant  be  bronght  to  think  of  God's 
judgment  "  et  cnrreptl  verbo  nan  emendaverint," 
nre  to  be  flogged  till  they  receive  instmction  and 
fear.  In  the  4th  book  of  Cassian's  work,  '  De 
coenobiorum  institutis'  (end  of  4th  or  begin- 
ning of  5th  centnry),  flogging  is  placed  on  the 


eipulsloD 


It  for  ( 


_  It  monaatic 
of  which  indeed  may  appear  to  u>  very  flight), 
as  "  open  reproaches,  manifest  acta  of  contempt, 
swelling  wordi  of  contradiction,  a  free  and  tin- 
restmined  gait,  fniniliarity  with  women,  nuger, 
fightings,  rivalries,  quarrels,  the  presumption  to 
do  some  epednl  work,  the  contagion  of  money 
loving,  the  affecting  and  pouessing  of  things 
Buperdaous,  which  other  brethren  have  not, 
eitraordinary  and  furtive  refections,  and  the 
like"  (c.  lU).  In  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict  (a.d. 
528)  corporal  punishmgnt  seems  implied  In  the 
"major  emendatio."    And  "if  a  brother  for  any 
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be  slightest  cauae  is  corrected  (corTi|Htnr)  in 
my  way  by  the  abl»t  or  any  prior,  or  if  hs 
lightly  feel  that  the  mind  of  any  prior  is  wroth 
ived  against  him,  however  moderately,  with- 
elay  let  him  lie  proatrate  on  the  earth  at 
hie  feet,  doing  satisfaction  until  that  emotion  be 
'  ealed.  But  if  any  scorn  to  do  tbia,  let  him  be 
ithei  subjected  to  corporal  poiushment,  or  if 
intnmacioai,  eipelled  from  the  monastery'' 
(c.  71).  Here,  it  will  be  seen,  corporal  punish- 
ment is  viewed  as  a  tighter  penalty  than  ei- 
pulsinn. 

We  need  not  dwell  on  a  supposed  Canon  of  the 
above-referred  to  Ccuncli  of  Miberis,  to  be  founil 
in  Oratian  and  other!  (ei  cap.  ii.X  allowing 
ishopa  and  their  miniaten  to  scourge  coAni 
ith  rods  for  their  crimes.  But  In  the  letten  el 
Gregory  I.  the  Great,  590-603,  the  right  of 
Inflicting,  or  at  least  ordering  personal  chaitiie- 
ment  ii  evidently  assumed  to  belong  lo  th( 
clergy.  In  *  letter  to  Pantaleo  the  Notary  (bk, 
ii.  Pt.  li.  Ep.  40),  on  the  subject  of  a  deacOB|» 

nephew,  he  required  either  that  the  o^euiler 
should  marry  her,  eiecuting  the  due  nnptial 
instruments,  or  be  "corporally  chastised"  and 
put  to  penance  in  n  n  ,    ■<       « 


B  this 


r  (42)  ti 


lii,  himself.  Bishop  A 
itura,  who  had  hod  a  woman  on  the  roll 
e  church  (do  matrieulis)  cruelly  whipped 
roda,  against  the  order  of  the  priesthoci, 
It  she  died  after  eight  montha,  was  nevcr- 
is  only  puoished  by  this  realty  great  Pops 
two  months'  sospeuslon  (ram  saying  mm 
(tpp.ii,*b).  Sometimes.indeed.onrporalpnnish- 
ment  was  inflicted  actually  in  the  church,  as  wa 
see  in  another  letter  of  the  same  Pope  to  the 
Bishop  of  Constantinople,  complaining  that  an 
laaurlan  monk  and  priest  had  been  thus  bealei 
with  roda,  "  a  new  onii  unheard  of  mode  of 
preaching"  (ep.  52).  But  the  same  Gregnrr 
deemed  it  fitting  that  slaves,  guilty  of  idolalrv 
or  following  sorcerera,  should  be  chastised  with 
stripes  nnd  tortures  for  their  amendment  (bk.  riu 
pt.  ii.  ep.  67,  lo  Janunrioa,  Bishop  of  CaUri>). 
Elsewhere  the  flogging  of  penitent  thieves  seemi 
to  be  implied  (bk.  lii.  ep.  31,  c  iv.). 

Towards  the  end  of  the  aame  century,  the 
16th  Council  of  Toledo,  a.d.  G93,  enacted  Ihjl 
100  lashes  and  shameful  decalwtio  should  be  the 

and  a  few  other  eiceptioos,  however,  the  enact- 
ments of  the  church  as  to  cnrporal  punishment 
chiefly  refer  to  clerics  or  monks.  The  Council  of 
Tnnnes  In  465  had  indeed  already  enacted  that 
a  cleric  proved  to  have  been  drunk  should 
either  be  kept  thirty  days  out  of  communinn, 
or  subjected  to  corporal  punishment  (c.  13). 
The  1st  Ccuncil    of  Orleans  in  511  had  euicled 

marry  again,  she  end  her  husband  were  after 
"  Costigation "  to  be  separated,  or  eicommu- 
uicated  if  they  persisted  in  living  together  (c  3). 
Towards  the  cud  of  the  7th  centnry,  the  Council 
ofAutnn(about6T0),enacted  that  any  monk  who 
went  against  its  decrees  should  either  be  beaten 
withroils,  or  suspended  for  three  years  from  com- 
munion (c  15).  In  the  neit  century,  Gregory  111. 
(731-41),  in  bis  Eicerpt  from  the  Fathers  and 
the  Canons,  assigns  stripes  aa  the  punishment  far 
tliefta  of  hoty  things,  and  inserts  the  Caoos  of 
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Ihe  Council  of  Eliberis  as  to  the  penance  of  a 
mutress  flogging  her  slave  girl  to  death  (cc  2, 
3).  '  The  Synod  of  Metz,  753,  in  a  canon  already 
quoted  in  part  abore  as  a  capitulary,  enacted 
that  a  Rlave  or  freedman  without  money,  com- 
mitting incest  with  a  consecrated  woman,  a 
goissip,  a  couaui,  was  to  be  beaten  with  many 
stripes,  and  that  clerics  committing  the  like 
offence,  if  minor  ones,  were  to  be  beaten  or  im- 
prisoned (c.  i.).  We  might,  indeed,  refer  the 
reader  under  this  head  to  all  that  is  said  above 
as  to  the  Capitularies,  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
legislation  of  this  period  being  almost  absolutely 
undistinguishable. 

The  pi-actioe  of  the  church  on  this  subject  was 
therefore  in  the  main  accordant  with  civil  legis- 
lation, which  it  seems  nevertheless  to  have 
humanised  to  some  degree  in  favour  of  the  slave. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  mischiefs  of  clerical  influ- 
ence show  fearfully  in  the  enactments  of  the 
Wisigothic  law  agiunst  the  Jews  and  others,  and 
in  the  Carlovingian  legislation  on  the  subject  of 
marriage  within  the  prohibited  degrees. 

[N.B. — Bingham's  references  on  this  head  are 
more  than  once  misleading.]  [J.  M.  L.] 

CORSIOUS,  presbyter,  martyr  in  Africa, 
June  30  {Mart  Usuai-di).  [C] 

COSMAS.  (1)  Martyr  at  Aegea,  with  Da- 
uiAN,  under  Diocletian,  Sept.  27  {Mart  Hieron., 
Be<lae,  Bom,  Vet,  Usuardi) ;  as  **  wonder-workers 
and  unmercenary,"  Nov.  1  (CW.  ByzantJ). 

(2)  aytovoMrris  koI  irox^TT/f,  Oct.  14  (Cia/. 
Jiyzant,),  [C] 

COTTEDXTS,  or  QUOTTIDIUS,  deacon, 
martyr  in  Cappadocia,  Sept.  6  {Mart,  Hieron., 
Usuai-di).  [C] 

COUNCIL  [OjfictVtwn,  as  early  as  Tertull. 
De  Jejnn,  liii.,  De  Pudic.  x.,  and  "X^jfoHot  (= 
**  assembly,"  in  LXX.,  and  in  the  translation  of 
Symmachus),  in  Apo^,  Canons^  xiivi.  al,  xxxvii. 
(and  again  in  Euseb.  H,  E,  v.  23,  &c),  but  the 
latter  term  still  used  also  at  the  same  period  for 
Any  Christian  assembly,  e.  g.  Apost.  Constit  v.  20 : 
in  late  medieval  times,  Lyndwood  {Provinc.  II. 
tit.  vii.  p.  115)  appropriates  "council"  to  pro- 
vincial, and  "synod"  to  diocesan  assemblies — 
**  episcopi  in  suis  dioecesibus  faciunt  synocha, 
nietropolitani  vero  concilia :" — Conciliabulum  ap- 
propriated to  the  "  conventicula  haereticorum," 
as  early  as  Cone,  Carth,  IV.  c  70,  A.D.  398,  and 
so  also  Y<v8<HO'^o8oY,  and  Iftvio-crvWoyosj  in 
the  Theodos.  Code :]  =  an  assembly  of  either  a 
part  or  (as  far  as  possible)  the  whole  of  the 
Christian  Church,  for  either  elective,  judicial,  or 
legislative  pur])oses,  or  else  to  elicit  the  testimony 
of  the  collective  Church  upon  emergent  doctrinal 
questions, — suggested  by  Apostolic  precedent, 
and  by  obvious  reason,  and  grounding  itself  also 
(as  time  went  on)  upon  the  promise  of  our  Lord 
to  be  present  where  any  are  gathered  together  in 
Ilis  name  (e.  g.  Cone.  Chaiced.,  Epist  ad  Liton., 
A.D.  451 ;  Cofic.  Constaniin.  Ad.  xvii.  a.D.  681 ; 
Cone,  Tolet,  III,  a.d.  527  ;  Facund.  Herm.,  JDef, 
Trium  Capitul.  c.  vii. ;  &c.),  and  upon  His  in- 
junction to  "  tell  the  Church." 

Such  councils  are  usually  classifled  somewhat 
as  follows — in  an  order  which  also  tallies  with 
the  chronological  order  in  which  each  class  came 
to  exist : — 

1.  A  council  of  a  single  "  porochia,"  or  (in  the 


modem  sense)  diocese,  consisting  of  the  bishop 
and  presbyters,  but  with  the  deacons  and  people 
assisting;  which  will  be  here  called  Diocesan 
(called  also  Episcopal,  and  in  later  [Frank]  times, 
Civile  =  of  one  city  or  see).  Of  such  synods  there 
is  no  distinct  mention  until  the  3ixi  century, 
but  it  is  obvious  that,  either  in  a  formal  or  an 
unformal  way,  they  must  have  been  part  of  the 
ordinary  organization  of  the  Church,  at  a  time 
when  each  diocese  consisted  of  the  Christians  of 
a  single  city  in  which  bishop  and  clergy  dwelt, 
with  a  few  country  congregations  only,  gradually 
growing  up, — t.  e.  from  the  very  beginning ;  and 
that  they  would  be  recognized  in  canons,  only 
when  the  extent  of  dioceses,  and  other  like  causes, 
rendered  canons  on  the  subject  necessary. 

2.  A  council  of  the  bishops  of  several  dioceses, 
t.  0.  a  Pbovincial  Coimcil,  held  (when  metro- 
politan organization  came  to  exist)  under  the 
metropolitan  of  the  province,  viz.  from  about 
the  latter  half  of  the  2nd  century,  and  from  that 
time  considered  a  "perfect"  (rtktla)  synod  of 
the  kind,  only  if  the  metropolitan  were  present 
(f  (Tvftwdptori  teal  6  rris  fiijrpowSktuSf  Gmc, 
Antioch,  A.D.  341,  can.  16,  and,  much  later. 
Cone,  Braoar,  II,  A.D.  572,  can.  9).  And  such 
councils  were  (with  the  diocesan  synods)  the 
essential  framework,  as  it  were,  and  bond  of  union 
and  of  good  government  in  the  Church ;  and  be- 
came part  of  its  ordinary  machinery  early  in  the 
2nd  century,  and  probably  from  the  very  begin- 
ning, but  are  first  mentioned,  of  the  East,  by 
Firmilianus  of  Caesarea  in  Cappadocia  {Epist.  75 
ad  Cyprian,  earlier  half  of  3rd  century),  when 
they  regularly  and  of  necessity  ("  necessario  ") 
recurred  in  Asia  once  a  year,  for  purposes  of  dis- 
cipline, and  of  the  West,  by  St.  Cyprian,  at  the 
same  period.  The  "  Councils  of  the  Churches," 
however,  are  mentioned  by  TcrtuUian  {De  Pudic. 
X.)  as  if  in  his  time  an  ordinary  church  tribunal, 
which  determined  among  other  things  against  the 
canonicity  of  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas. 

3.  A  council  of  the  bishops  of  a  patriarchate, 
or  primacy,  or  exarchate,  t.  e.  of  a  diocese  in  the 
ancient  sense  of  the  term ;  as,  e.  g.  a  council  rijs 
*AyaTo\iiais  itoiK-fifftas  ordained  Flavian  of  An- 
tioch, Cone.  Constant.,  ap.  Theodor.  //.  E,  r.  9\ 
called  (as  by  St.  Augustin,  De  Bapt.  c,  Donnt, 
i,  7,  ii.  3)  "  Reoionis,"  or  national,  or  again 
Plenarium,  and  UmvEitSALE  (e.g.  Cone, 
Tolet  III,  A.D.  527,  c.  18),  and  in  Africa 
in  the  4th  century  Universale  Anniver- 
SARIUM  (e.g.  in  Cone,  Carth,  III,  c  7);  and 
by  Pope  Symmachus,  speaking  of  a  Roman 
Council  of  the  Kind,  Generale.  And  under 
this  head  may  be  reckoned  also :  —  i.  The 
early  councils,  assembled  incidentally  and  upon 
emergencies,  and  consisting  of  as  many  bishops 
of  neighbouring  provinces  gathered  together 
as  circumstances  allowed,  such  as  those  which 
TertuUian  mentions:  "Aguntur  praecepta  per 
Graecias  illas  certis  in  locis  concilia  ex  universis 
e^^clesiis,"  &c.,  De  Jejun,  xiii.  (implying  that 
hitherto  there  had  been  no  councils  of  the  kind 
in  the  West) ;  or  again,  the  councils  in  Asia  Minor 
and  at  Anchialus,  against  the  Montanists,  in  the 
middle  of  the  2nd  century  (Hefele),  mentioned 
by  Eusebius,  H,  E.  v.  16 ;  or  the  various  coun- 
cils respecting  Easter  in  both  East  and  West  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  same  century  (Euseb, 
//.  E.  V.  24);  which  are  the  earliest  councils 
upon  record,      ii.  The  councils  of  the  Eastern 
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Tch  b;  itself,  or  of  th<  Witlcra  Church  bj 
If;  u  in  the  4th  csotary.  And  holh  ihcH 
sa  were  extmordinary,  nnd  for  particulnr 
rgenciea.  iii.  Ilia  rtgulnr  anniuil  primMliil 
iciii  (k«  Cue.  ConafantiH.  a-d.  3S1,  cnn.  3), 
e.g.  of  Anlioch,  or  more  rmmrkablir,  of 
ica:  Iho  latter  of  which,  tec  to  Cone. 
Ihag.  ///■.  A.D.  39B.  qidi.  2,  7,  41,  43.  wnt 
oaiiat  of  three  bisho]H  u  legato  from  each 
ican  province,  eicept  that  of  Tripoli,  which 
to  HMid  oulf  one,  m  having  few  Udiopi, 
I  adinittiiig  the  principle  of  repreHalntion 
er  pniiure  of  drcumatAncei ;  while  tubK- 


1  cue  of  absolate  i 


.  of  the  I 


1.  21),  a 


vel  t 


ncled  R  divi 


/attend  io  turn  {Cone.  CaHhag.  V. 
.  10);  and,  lastly,  altered  the  "  yeerly " 
ittng  into  one  oolr  "quotiei  exc^rit  cauta 
imuni*"  (Cnu:.  MOevit.  II.  A.D.  41G,  can.  9, 
'.  Caa.  Afric  icv.).  Like  councUi  were  (leu 
ilarlj)  held  at  iUme  In  the  5th  cfatary,  ai 
when  three  delegate)  from  the  Sicilian  biihopt 
e  directed  hf  Pope  Leo  the  Gnat  {EpUt  iv. 
1)  to  attend  the  autumnal  ijnod  of  the  two 
H  aoauallj  held  at  Rome.  And  occaaionallj 
where  oIh,  u  in  Spain  and  in  OauL  National 
ucili,  in  later  Umat  (6th  centnif  onwardi), 

in  France,  in  Saioo  England,  and  above  all 
ipoin,  belong,  where  the;  were  parelf  ecdo- 
tical,  to  the  aame  claai. 

.  A  conudl  of  (aa  far  aa  pouible)  the  biahope 
the  whole  Church,  Oecuhenical  (lint  » 
ed  in  Euaeb.  F.  Cbnttonf.  iii.  6,  and  agun  in 
e.  Contlmm.  A.D.  381),  not  intentlonallj 
ited  to  apeciallj  the  Roman  world,  bat  ii 
ling  all  Uhriationa  everywhere,  although  at 
t  period  the  Chriitian  Church  ma  nearly  in- 
led  in  the  narrower  meaning  i—"(o«n«ortt«" 
.  Aug.  De  Baptc.  Doaat.i.  7\"extoloorte" 
Ip.  Sev,  ii,),  "pienarbm  unitvraae  i 

Aag.  Epiil.  1C2),  "plenarnm  tx  tuui 
tifuno,"  n>  diitlnguiBhed  from  (i 
rorinciarum,"  bat)  "regionum  conci 
Bapl.  c.  Donat.  il.  3).     So  Tertulli 


d)., 


n  iDt  i 


laChrii 
apt.  c  Iloaai. 

irtainty  of  (he 


easary,  yet  an  evil  for  the  time,  as  throw 
rything  into  distnrbance, — as  bad  as  a  tem| 
irocelln,"  St.  Hilar.  Dt  Synoda).  And  a 
I  tint  ponlblc,  >o  doea  it  appear  to  have  I 
t  thought  of,  in  the  time  of  Conitanline 

'o  theie  must  be  added,  as  matter  of  hiitory, 

I.  The3^Mi«oi'Ei4<T>>ov<TBi,atCuD>taiitmDplt 
n  Ihe  4th  century,  and  again  at  the  variou 

ne,  and  in  one  caie  (uoder  llnxiuiua)  at  Treve, 
again  the  C<Mcil<a  Pahliaa  under  the  Carlo 
giaa  emptrora,  held  "in  regnm  pnlatii); 
sisling  in  each  caae  of  the  bishops  who  hap- 
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Franlu,  Snion^  Spaniards,  be  ;  PlacHa,  Witena- 
gemott,  &C. 

The  so-called  Council  of  the  Apostles  (in  Ada 
IV.)  ia  a  distinct  precedent,  in  principle,  for 
Church  councils;  ai  sanctioning  the  deciiioa  of 
emergent  controversies  and  mntlen  of  diKiplinc 
by  common  consultation  of  the  whole  Church 
ander  the  guidance  and  leadership  of  the 
"  flpoatlei  and  eldera,"=the  bishopi  and  pm- 
byten.  It  it  "Ihe  apostles  and  elders"  who 
coma  together  to  consider  the  malter<Acts  it.  6> 
Vet  «v  rd  irXqfsi  are  pnsent  (ib.  12),  but  ss 
listening.  It  ii  "th*  aposllei  and  elders,  uiM 
the  whole  Church,"  who  make  the  deui»c  (4. 22). 
And  the  best  HSS.  make  Uuit  decree  ran  in  Ihe 
name  of"  the  apostles  and  elden"  only,  althou^ib 
the  reading  is  no  donbt  uncertain  (,i.  23,  read- 
ing oJ  iv^cTToXgi  Kol  ol  u/HaBirtpni  iStXpoi). 
The  formal  deliberation  and    the  decree,  thea, 

whole  Church,  ■'.«.  the  laity  also,  an  consulted. 
Jn  Ihe  same  way,  in  other  caaei,  we  lind,  e.g. 
the  ^prophets  and  teachers'*  at  Antiocb  sending 
St.  Paul  and  fiamabns  on  their  mission  ;  yst  St. 
Panl  and  Bamahti  report  (ivtrreiAar)  to  an 
"  assembly  of  tbe  Church  of  Antioeh  what 
"  Ood  had  dcDC  with  tbem  "(Acts  liii.  1,  xiv.  27); 
St.  Panl  however  at  a  later  time  reporting  pri- 
vately, for  obvious  reasons,  to  James  and  the 
eldera  (iS.  iii.  18).  And  the  samg  two  wen 
formally  a«nt  to  tha  council  at  Jerusalem  by 
the  Church  of  Antioeh  (irpn-Sfi^/rTtt  irh  'Hji 
int^i/aliLs),  which  plainly  had  also  appointed 
them  (liafar.  AcU  iv.  2,  3).  In  1  Cor.  v.  4, 
the  Church  ofCorinth  is  represented  as  "  gathered 
together"  to  eierdse  discipline.  That  SLJnmes 
presided  at  Jeroialem  naturally  followed  Irom  his 
office  of  Bishop  of  Jerusalem.  Strictly  speaking, 
tbe  assembly  over  which  he  presided  was  an 
assembly  of  the  Church  of  Jeruulem  ontv,  Io 
reoeive  a  deputation  from  the  Cbnrch  of  Antioeh. 
And  it  differed  from  the  Church  conncils  also  in 
the  actual  pnsence  in  it  of  aposllea.  But  Ihii 
difference  only  atrcDgtbcns  the  case  as  s  pre- 
cedent for  mutual  deliberatioD  on  the  part  of  the 
Church  collectively :  Rofsr  ii^Tr  ytniitm, 
inotviiaii*  (Acta  iv.  25>  Other  aasembliea  In 
apostolical  timea,  mentioned  in  the  Acts — via. 
Acts  i.  15,  to  appoint  an  apostle  in  the  place  of 
Jndas;  vL  2,  to  establish  the  dhicoufllei  ii.  27, 
to  receive  St.  Paul — have  been  miKalled  Apo- 
Blnllc  Connclls,  by  an  obTloui  atnining  of  the 

It  will  be  convenient  to  speak,  guccessivelr. 


I.  Tbe  o\ 


:r  of  balding  EcolesiastJcnl  Coua- 
tmiENT  HE3IBEBS  of  Ecclcaias- 


C.  The  ADTHORriy  assigned  to  snch  ConnoiU. 

And,  lastly,  to  add  a  few  words  respecting 

D.  lRREOni.AB  and  abnormal  assemblies  akin 
to  Conucils. 

A.  Under  the  head  of  the  OKDER  of  holdin; 
n  council,  we  have  to  consider  ,— 
I.  Hy  irAom  councUi  uwre  mmmonctl. 
Diocesan  Hud  Provincial  Councils  were  sum- 
moned respectively  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese 
by  the  nietropolitaD  of  the  province  (see 
lorilies  in  WnghamX  and  thii  after  the  time 
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rally  be  suminoned  by  the  senior  metropolitan ; 
the  earlier  councils  of  neighbouring  bishops, 
prior  to  the  organization  of  the  metropolitan 
system,  by  the  leading  bishops  of  the  locality,  ais 
€,g,  that  at  Antioch,  which  condemned  Paul  of 
Stimosata ;  those  of  a  patriarchate  or  primacy, 
as  e.g.  of  Africa,  by  the  patriarch  or  primate. 
The  <ruro8oi  iphifiowrai  of  Constantinople  were 
summoned  by  the  Patriarch  of  Coniitantinople ; 
the  Concilia  PcUatina  by  the  Frank  kings  and 
em))eron ;  the  national  councils  of  the  European 
kingdoms,  which  were  as  much  civil  as  ecclesi- 
astical, by  the  respective  kings.  And  in  these 
last-named  cases  the  royal  permission  or  com- 
mand to  hold  them  is  frequently  mentioned. 
Oecumenical  Councils,  consisting  in  the  first  in- 
stance almost  wholly  of  bishops  of  the  Roman 
empire,  were,  summoned  by  the  Roman  emperors 
until  the  9th  century  (see  Socrates,  lib.  v.  Prooem,\ 
although,  naturally,  upon  consultation  with  the 
chief  bishops  of  the  Church  herself.  After  that 
period,  those  that  have  been  so  called  have  been 
summoned  by  the  popes  in  the  Western  Church. 
The  great  Council  of  Nice  was  summoned  by 
Constantine  (by  rtfarruck  ypdfifictra  [Euseb.,  V. 
CotuianL  iii.  6,  and  cf.  Socrat.  L  9,  Theodoret,  i. 
9],  which  purport  to  be  given  in  a  Syriac  version 
in  B.  H.  Cowper's  Anakcta  Nioama,  pp.  21*29), 
but  **  ex  sententia  sacerdotnm  "  (Rufin,  H.  E,  i. 
1);  and  chiefly,  as  is  plain,  by  the  accounts  of 
Eusebins,  Socrates,  and  Sozomen,  upon  the  advice 
of  Hosius,  biihop  of  Cordova.  Later  documents, 
of  no  value  in  such  a  point,  viz.  the  LUber  Jkh 
tnasi  and  the  Cane.  Constantm.  A.D.  680,  put 
forward  Pope  Sylvester  as  the  adviser.  The 
Council  of  Constantinople,  A.D.  381,  wss  sum- 
moned by  the  Emperor  Theodosius  (Labb.  iv. 
1123,  1124);  that  of  Ephesus,  a.D.  431,  Karit 
rh  ypdfiftat  or  iic  BttntlfffAoros*  of  Theodosius  11. 
and  Yalentinian  III.  (^c^.  in  Mansi,  iv.  1111); 
Pope  Damasus  concurring  in  the  former,  but 
Eastern  patriarchs  (Meletius  of  Antioch,  Gregory, 
and  his  successor  Nectarius,  of  Constantinople) 
really  "assembling"  it  (even  according  to  the  Ckmc, 
Cofulant.  of  A.D.  680,  and  see  Vales,  ad  Theodoret. 
ff,  E.  V.  9) ;  while  Pope  Celestine  similarly  con- 
curred in  the  latter,  but  (as  is  evident  by  his 
own  letters)  did  not  summon  it  {Acts  of  the 
Council  and  Lettera  in  Mansi,  iv.  1226,  1283, 
1291).  The  esse  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon, 
A  J>.  451,  »o  far  differs  from  its  predecessors,  that 
the  pope,  Leo  the  Great,  suggested  and  requested 
it  (desiring,  however,  to  have  it  in  Italy),  yet 
subsequently,  and  when  teo  late,  desired  its 
postponement  (Leo  M.  Epiat.  44,  54-58,  69,  73, 
76,  89-95).  The  application  was  originally 
made  to  Theodosius  II.  and  Valentinian  III.,  but 
the  council  was  actually  summoned  by  Marcian, 
**ex  decreto  piissimorum  Imperatorum  Valen- 
tiniani  et  Marciani,"  in  the  words  of  the  council 
itself  (Labb.  iv.  77),  or  in  those  of  Leo,  '*ex 
praecepto  Christianorum  principum  et  consensu 
Apostolicae  Sedis"  (Leon.  M.  Epiat.  114),  and 
again,  in  Mardan's  words  to  Leo  (inter  Leon. 
Epist.  73),  **te  auctore."  The  2nd  Council  of 
Constantinople,  a.d.  553,  was  convoked  by 
Justinian  (Labb.  v.  4)  after  consultation  with 
Pope  Vigilius  and  with  Mennas  patriai'ch  of 
Constantinople.  But  Vigilius  after  a  time  put 
himself  in  direct  antagonism  with  the  council, 
and  upon  May  26,  553  was  actually  struck  out 
of  the  diptychs  by  it ;  although,  after  its  termi- 
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nation,  he  retracted,  and  in  the  end  of  A.D.  553, 
and  by  a  Constituiwn  of  February  23,  A.D.  554, 
accepted  its  decrees.  The  3rd  Council  of  Con- 
stantinople, A.D.  680,  was  convoked  by  the 
"piis.simu  jussio"  of  the  Emperor  ConsUmtine 
Pogoniitus  (Laibb.  vi.  608,  631%  Pope  Agatho  only 
sending  legates  when  requested,  and  with  them  his 
own  e.x|K)tiition  of  the  faith,  and  a  profession  of 
his  readiness  to  \x\y  "  promptam  obedientiam  "  to 
the  emi)eror.  The  5th  of  Constantinople,  a.d. 
754  (in  Cave's  reckoning,  the  8th  oecumenical), 
which  condemned  images,  was  summoned  by 
Constantine  Copronymus  and  Leo  (Labb.  vii. 
397).  The  2nd  of  Nice,  a.d.  787,  was  convoked 
by  the  Empress  Irene  and  her  son  Constantine 
(Labb.  vii.  661),  at  the  request  of  Tarasius, 
patriarch  of  Constantinople,  with  the  acquiescence 
of  Pope  Adrian  I. ;  the  latter,  however,  speaking 
afterwards  of  the  council  (in  his  letter  to  Charle- 
magne) as  summoned  "  secundum  'nostram  ordi-  ' 
nationem."  And,  lastly,  the  Emperor  Basil,  the 
Macedonian,  called  together  the  4th  of  Constan- 
tinople, A.D.  869  (not  acknowledged,  however, 
by  tiie  Eastern  Church,  which  puts  in  its  place 
that  of  A.D.  879),  after  an  embassy,  sent  to  rope 
Nicholas  I.,  but  received  and  answered  by  his 
successor  Adrian  IL  (Labb.  viii.  1313>  The 
Council  of  Sardica,  intended  to  be  oecumenical, 
was  summoned  by  the  Emperors  Constantius  and 
Constans  (Socr.  ii.  20;  Sozom.  iii.  2;  St.Athanas. 
Ifisl,  Arian,  §  36).  And  the  numberless  smaller 
councils  about  Arianism  were  likewise  sum- 
moned by  the  emperors.  See  the  summary  of 
the  whole  case  in  Andrewes  (^Bight  and  Power 
of  oaUmg  Asaemblietf  SermoMj  v.  160-165,  and 
ToHura  Torii,  pp.  193,  422,  sq.).  The  case  of 
the  1st  Council  of  Aries,  a.d.  314,  is  a  pecu- 
liar one.  It  was  not  a  regular  council  of  any 
portion  of  the  Church,  but  rather  a  selected 
ecclesiastical  tribunal,  of  which  the  members 
were  specially  chosen  and  summoned  by  the 
Emperor  Constantine,  and  mainly  from  Gaul 
(Euseb.  H,  J?,  z.  5;  OpUt.  Hist.  Donat.  p.  181, 
Dupin),  intended  to  be  oecumenical  (the  Emperor 
"assembling  there  a  large  number  of  bishops  from 
different  and  almost  innumerable  parts  of  the 
empire,"  Euseb.  {b.\  and  actually  called 
"  plenarium,"  and  "  universae  ecclesiae,"  by 
St.  Augustine,  but  not  so  really,  as  neither 
including  all  bishops  nor  any  Eastern  bishops. 
And  its  object  was  to  revise  the  decision  of  a 
tribunal  of  fewer  bishops  held  at  Rome  under 
the  Pope  Melchiades  in  the  previous  year, 
with  which  the  Donatists  were  not  content. 
It  was  simply  an  instance,  therefore,  of  that 
which  afterwaj-ds  became  a  rule,  viz.  of  the 
Emperor's  assigning  episcopal  judges  to  decide 
an  ecclesiastical  case.  Much  like  it  is  the 
summoning  of  the  Roman  councils  about  Pope 
Symmachns,  two  centuries  later,  by  King  Tlieo- 
doric. 

The  regular  title  for  the  bishop's  or  metro- 
politan's letters  of  summons  was  Synodioae  or 
Tractoriae  (St.  Aug.  EfHst.  217  ad  Victorin.)-, 
for  the  Emperor's  like  letters,  Sacrae, 
From  the  summons,  we  go  on  to — 
II.  The  time  when,  and  the  occasione  upon 
which,  councils  were  summoned.  Speaking  first 
of  those  councils  which  recurred,  or  were  meant 
to  recur,  regularly,  we  find  the  chief  stress  of 
the  canons  to  be  directed  to  provincial  councils, 
as  being  no  doubt  more  difficult  to  enforce,  and 
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^Iso  in  ths  interest  of  justice,  such  councils  being 
the  coui*t  of  appeal  from  the  decisions  of  indt- 
vidunl  bishops.     In  the  time  of  Firmilinn  and  of 
Cyprian,  as  said  abore,  these  were   habitually 
held  ouce  a  year;  Firmi linn's  words  being  appa- 
rently determined  to  mean  provincial,  not  dio- 
cesan, councils,  by  the  mention  of  *'seniores  et 
praepositi,"  "presbyters  and   bishops"  (in   the 
plural).     Tlie  great  Council  of  Nice  (can.  5) 
increased  them  to  twice  in  the  year,  once  before 
Lent,  once  in  autumn.    And  so  also  the  Apostolic 
Canon  37,  specifying,   however,  the  4th  week 
after  Easter  and  the  12th  of  'Tvtpfifprrcuof,  i.e, 
October.    And  twice  a  year,  accordingly,  became 
thenceforward  the  rule  of  what  ought  to  be, 
although  in  actual  fact,  and  by  repeated  con- 
cessions of  councils,   finally  relaxed   into  once. 
So   Cone.  Antioch,  a.d.  341,   can.  20  (slightly 
varying  the  days).  Cone.  Chalced.  A.D.  451,  can. 
19 ;  and  for  Africa,  Cone.  Carthag.  III.  A.D.  397, 
can.  2,  and  V.  can.  7  (fixing  October  21),  and  Cod. 
Can.  Afric.  c.  18 ;  for  Spain,  Cone.  ToUi.  III.  A.D. 
589,  can.  18,  lY.  A.D.  633,  can.  3  (fixing  May  20), 
XI.  A.D.  675,  can.  15,  XVII.  A.D.  742,  can.  1 ; 
Emei-it.  A.D.   666,   can.   7 ;    for   France,   Cone. 
Megiens.  A.D.  439,  can.  8  (twice  a  year),  Atausic.  I. 
A.D.  441,  can.  89,  Aurel.  II.  A.D.  533,  can.  2, 
Altissiod,  A.D.  578,  can.  7;   and   for  England, 
Cone.  Calchyth.   A.D.   787,  can.   3  (the  title  of 
which,  however,  seems  to  refer  it  to  diocesan 
councils),  and  before  it.  Cone.  Hei-uif.  A.D.  673, 
can.  7,  ordering  a  synod  twice  in  the  year,  but 
$n  the  next  sentence  limiting  the  number  to  once, 
viz.  upon  August  1,  at  Clovesho,  on  the  ground 
of  unavoidable  hindrances.     Once  a  year  became, 
indeed,  the  recognized  practice  (but  as  an  un- 
canonical  concession  to  necessity),  and  is  admitted 
by  Gratian  (J)isi.  xviii.  c.  16,  189,  2  c),  and  in 
England  by  Lyndwood  (Provinc.  lib.  i.  tit,  14); 
as   it  had  been  allowed   much  earlier  by  the 
council  in  TrtUtOf  can.  8,  and  by  Cone.  Nicaen.  II. 
can.   6.      And    similarly,   Gregory   the    Great, 
enjoining  once  a  year  in  Sicily  (Epist.  i.  1),  and 
in  Gaul  (i6.  ix.  106),  adds  in  the  latter  case  that 
it  ought  to  be  twice ;  and  enjoins  twice  in  Sar- 
dinia (i6.  iv.  9),  possibly  as  being  an  island  of  no 
great  extent;  while  in  yet  another  case  (i6.  v. 
54)   he   orders  such   synods  whenever  needed. 
Leo   the  Great,   likewise,   A.D.  446,  commands 
synods  twice  a  year  at  Thessalonica  {Eputt.  xiv.), 
but  A.D.  447,  only  once  a  year  at  Rome,  yet  with 
the  addition  that  it  ought  to  be  twice  (t6.  xvi.). 
See  also  Avitus  Vienn.  {Epist.  80 — "It  ought  to 
be  twice  in  a  year,  would  that  it  were  once  in  two 
years ! ")  and  Poi>e  Hormisdas  (Efist.  25 — *'  If  not 
two,  at  least  one  ").    Finally,  Pipin,  a.d.  755  (in 
Cone.   Vem.  pref.  cans.  2,  4),  renewed  the  in- 
junction of  two  a  year,  naming  for  them  March  1 
and  October  1,  but   the  second  of  them  to  be 
attended  only  by  the  metropolitans  and  certain 
selected  clergy.     Yet,  a  century  afler,  the  Cone, 
ThU.  a.d.  859,  can.  7,  is  again  compelled  to  sup- 
plicate that  they  might  be  held  once  in  the  year. 
Diocesan  synods  are   assumed,    in   the    11th 
century  {Modus  tcnendi  Sj/nodoSy  in  Wilk.  Cone, 
iv.  784),   to   be  also  held  twice  a  year.      And 
Henu'dus  of  Tours  {Capit.  c  91)  similarly  com- 
mands them  to  be  held  twice,  and  each  time  not 
to    last   more  than    15  days.      But   here,  also, 
earlier  rules  s|>cak  of  once.  Cone.  Lipttn.  a.d.  743, 
c.  1  (attributed  also  to  Cone.  Tolct.  XVI!.  can.  1), 
Suession.  a.D.  744,  c.  2,  St.  Boniface  (Ejyist.  105), 
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Capit.  Car,  M.  VII,  108 ;  of  which  anthoritie*, 
however,  the  last  is  busied  not  so  much  with  a 
synod  as  with  oi*dering  the  clergy  to  give  account 
of  their  acts  and  receive  instructions,  and  bids 
them  ^0  "per  turmas  et  per  hebdomadas"  to 
the  bishop  (t6.  vi.  163).  It  was  the  office  of  such 
synods,  among  other  things,  to  promulgate  to  the 
diocese  the  decrees  of  the  provincial  synods;  and 
accoixlingly  we  find  a  provision,  in  Cone.  Tolet. 
XVI,  A.D.  693,  can.  7  (and  cf.  also  Cuunc.  of  Clorc- 
sho,  A.D.  747  Ciin.  25,  and  the  nearly  contemporary 
German  Council  under  St.  Boniface,  can.  6,  in  Had- 
dan  and  Stubbs,  iii.  37 1, 377),  that  a  diocesan  synod 
should  be  held  within  six  months  atter  the  pro- 
vincial one.  We  find  also  abbats  and  presbyters 
summoned  to  an  annual  synod,  sometimes  to- 
gether, sometimes  separately  {Cone.  Oacens.  A.D. 
598,  c  1,  for  Spain ;  Altissiod.  A.D.  578,  can.  7,  for 
Gaul).  Diocesan  synods  were  at  that  time 
commonly  summoned  about  Lent.  In  ear- 
lier times  still,  e^g.  that  of  St.  Cyprian,  such 
councils  would  seem  to  have  been  held  whenever 
needed. 

The  primatial  or  patriarchal  synods  were  in- 
tended to  be  annual,  and  that  of  Africa  was  com- 
monly called  Universale  Anniversariitm.  But 
the  usual  difficulty  of  procuring  attendance  was 
at  once  testified,  and  in  attempt  remedied,  by 
the  provisions  for  representation  mentioned 
already.  Pope  Hilary  (Epist.  3)  also  ordere 
such  synods  once  a  year  in  Gaul.  And  Leo  the 
Great  summons  the  Sicilian  bishops  to  attend  by 
representation  at  one  of  two  such  synods  annually 
in  Rome  {Epist.  iv.).  But  circumstances  must 
have  speedily  rendered  such  regular  synods  im- 
possible. The  Council  of  Agde«  A.D.  506,  can.  71, 
seems  to  renew  the  annual  rule.  But  the  2nd 
of  M&con,  A.D.  585,  can.  20,  made  it  triennial 
("  post  trietericum  tempus  omnes  conveniant  '*) 
for  Gaul.  And  this  is  the  Tridentine  rule  in 
later  times.  The  Coneilia  Palatina  were  at  first 
occasional,  as  the  kings  or  emperors  summoned 
them.  Pipin,  as  above  said,  A.D.  755,  called 
some  council  of  the  kind  twice  in  the  year ;  but 
the  actual  practice  remained  irregular.  And 
Cone.  Tull.  a.d.  859,  can.  7,  asking  for  a  pro- 
vincial council  once  a  year,  asked  also  for  a  psUa- 
tine  council  once  in  every  two  years.  Hincmar, 
however,  speaks  of  twice  a  year  as  customary 
("consuetude  tunc  temporis  erat,"  speaking  of 
"Placita,"  0pp.  If.  211,  sq.). 

All  these  kinds  of  councils  were  parts  of  the 
oi*dinary  constitution  of  the  Church,  even  the 
Palatine  councils  being  mixed  up  with  ecclesias- 
tical matters.  And  those  of  them  that  were 
proper  Church  councils  were  needed  at  reguLir 
times ;  as  required  (according  to  Cone.  Garth.  III. 
can.  2),  "  propter  causas  ecclesiasticas,  quae  ad 
perniciem  plcbium  saepe  veterascunt,"  although 
their  functions  were  not  restricted  to  cases  of 
discipline  only.  Other  kinds  of  councils  were 
only  occasional  remedies  for  special  emergencies, 
and  were  held  therefore  when  needed.  Of  the 
six  grounds  usually  enumerated  {e.g.  by  Hefele) 
for  holding  oecumenical  councils,  setting  aside 
all  those  that  belong  to  medieval  time.«.  as,  e.g. 
the  deciding  between  rival  popes,  &c.,  there  i*e- 
mains,  for  earlier  times,  only  one,  which  is  both 
historically  the  ground  upon  which  the  great 
oecumenic;il  councils  were  actually  summoned, 
and  that  assigned  by  the  Apostolickd  canon  (37) 
for   councils  at  all — * KvaKoufiTwvw  dAA^Aoit 
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III.  The  place  in  which  oonncilfl  were  held, 
when  pni'ely  church  councils,  was  commonly  the 
church  or  some  building  attached  to  the  church ; 
e.  g.  the  Secretariiun  or  Aiaicoviir^y  attached  often 
to  large  churches  (Liberat.  Breciar.  xiii.),  in 
which  kind  of  building  the  3rd  to  the  6th  Coun- 
cils of  Carthage  were  held,  and  others  also  (Du 
Cange  in  v.  SecretftHum) ;  or  the  baptistery  or 
^oiTMrr^pioVf  wherein  the  Council  of  Chalcedon, 
for  instance,  a.d.  451,  met  (Labb.  Cone.  W.  235, 
and  see  Suicer  in  r.  ^on-urriiptoy) ;  or  the  church 
itself,  as  in  the  Council  of  Toledo  IV.  a.d.  633 ; 
or  again  in  much  later  times  (as  A.D.  879  and 
1165,  at  Constantinople),  the  galleries  or  Kant- 
Xo^fitva  of  the  church  (Bingh.  VIII.  v.  7).  The 
gi'«at  Council  of  Nice  met,  according  to  Euse- 
bius  ( V,  Constant,  iii.  7)  in  an  olicof  thier'fipioSf 
or  as  he  words  it  elsewhere  (16. 10),  iy  rf  fittrat- 
rdrt^  oiKup  rmv  ficurtXttuy,  Theodoret  (i.  7)  and 
Sozomen  (i.  19)  determine  this  to  mean  a  royal 
palace.  Valesius,  on  the  contrary  (adloc.  Euacb.), 
argues  that  it  must  mean  a  church.  The  words 
of  e.g,  Sozomen  appear  really  to  show,  that  the 
bishops  met  during  their  first  sessions  in  a 
church,  but  that  when  the  day  of  decision  arrived, 
and  Constantine  in  person  intended  to  be  present, 
then  they  removed  to  his  palace ;  which  was 
oIkos  fi4yi(FT0Sf  and  where  the  bishops  sat  on 
seats  along  the  wall,  and  the  emperor  on  a 
throne  in  the  middle.  The  next  four  Oecume- 
nical Councils  were  certainly  held  in  a  church  or 
in  a  building  attached  to  a  church,  respectively 
at  Constantinople,  Kphesus,  Chalcedon,  and 
ngain  Constantinople  (Jo.  Damasc.  De  Sac.  IrMtg. 
tract,  iii.,  St.  Cyril.  Alex,  ad  Theodos,  in  Actt. 
Cone.  Ephe$.,  Evagr.  H.  E.  ii.  3,  &c,).  The 
Council  of  Constantinople,  A.D.  680,  and  the 
supplemental  Trullau  Council  of  A.D.  692,  were 
held  in  the  secretarium  of  the  Imperial  palace, 
called  TruUus.  The  Council  of  Constantinople 
against  images,  A.D.  754,  was  held,  first  in  the 
imperial  palace  of  Hiera  on  the  shore  opposite 
Byzantium,  and  then  in  a  church  in  Constanti- 
nople itself.  Palatine  councils  and  mixed  national 
councils  were  commonly  and  naturally  held  in 
royal  palaces.  In  Ciampini  (Vet.  Mon,  I.  tab. 
XXX vii.)  is  figured  a  mosaic  of  the  5th  century, 
indicating  a  council,  and  with  a  sug^jestus  and 
the  open  Gospels  thereon  in  the  middle,  from  the 
Baptistery  at  Ravenna. 

Diocesan  and  provincial  councils  were  held 
naturally  and  ordinarily  in  the  cathedral  and 
metropolitan  cities  respectively.  Why  Clovesho 
was  selected  for  the  provincial  councils  of  Saxon 
England,  it  is  impossible  to  say,  in  the  absence  of 
any  certainty  as  to  where  Clovesho  was.  Pos- 
sibly it  was  a  central  spot,  which  Canterbury 
was  not.  The  outgoing  council  sometimes  named 
the  place  for  that  which  was  to  come  next ;  as 
e.g.  Cone,  Tolet.  IV.  a.d.  633,  can.  4,  enacts  that 
it  shall  do.  So  also  the  place  for  the  first  of 
Pipings  two  annual  councils  was  fixed  by  him- 
self, but  that  first  council  determined  the  loca- 
lity of  the  second.  Cono.  Araiisic.  I.  A.D.  441, 
can.  29,  forbids  any  council  to  be  dissolved  *'  sine 
alterius  conventus  denuntiationc.''  Cone.  Emerit, 
A.D.  666,  c  7,  and  Cone.  Tolet.  iv.  a.d.  633, 
can.  3,  leave  it  to  the  metropolitan  to  deter- 
mine the  place,  which  was  the  usual  rule.    The 


palace  where  king  or  emperor  happened  to  be, 
commonly  decided  the  locality  of  the  Concilia 
Palatina,  as  e.fj.  Clichy,  Braine,  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
&c.  The  localities  of  the  Oecumenical  Councils- 
were  determined  by  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  and  the  convenience  of  the  emperors. 
Nicaea,  e.g,  was  close  to  the  emperor's  palace  at 
Kicomedia.  Ephesus  was  a  convenient  seaport, 
with  great  facilities  of  access  on  account  of  its 
trading  importance,  and  accessible  by  land 
through  the  great  road  by  Iconium  to  the  Eu- 
phrates (see  Howson  and  Conybeare*s  St.  Pattly 
vol.  ii.,  pp.  80,  sq.  8vo.  edit.).  Chalcedon  was 
close  to  Constantinople,  yet  apart  from  it.  And 
Sardica  again  was  chosen,  in  a.d.  347,  as  a  place 
most  convenient  for  East  and  West  to  meet  in. 

IV.  Provision  at  the  public  expense,  was  also 
made,  both  for  the  conveyance  of.  the  bishops  to 
the  place  of  meeting,  and  for  their  entertainment 
during  the  sessions,  at  any  rate  duHng  the  period 
of  the  councils  against  the  Arians.  The  former 
was  ordered  by  Constantine  in  the  cases  of  the 
Councils  of  Aries  I.  and  Nice  (Euseb.  H.  E,  x. 
5,  and  V.  Constant,  iv.  6-9,  &c.) ;  and  is  bitterly 
complained  of,  somewhat  later,  by  Ammianus 
Marcelltnus  {ffist.  xxi.  fin.),  as  interfering  with 
the  public  system  of  conveyance  to  the  detriment 
of  public  business  and  convenience;  while  pope 
Liberius  endeavoured  to  obtain  a  council  from  the 
emperor  by  (among  other  motives)  offering  that 
the  bishops  would  waive  the  privilege  and  travel 
at  their  own  expense  (Sozom.  iv.  11).  Of  the  latter 
we  read  at  the  Council  of  Ariminum,  A.D.  359, 
where  only  three  of  the  British  bishops  accepted 
it,  the  others,  with  the  bishops  of  Gaul  and 
Aquitaine,  declining  it  as  intcrlering  with  their 
independence  (Sulp.  Sev.  ii.  55). 

V.  The  ceremonial  of  a  council  is  described  in 
respect  to  a  provincial  council,  by  an  order  of 
Cone.  To'et.  tV.  a.d.  633,  can.  4,  quoted  and 
abridged,  but  not  quite  accurately,  by  Hefele  (I. 
65,  Engl.  TV.),  thus : — "  Before  sunset  on  the 
day  appointed,  all  those  who  are  in  the  church 
must  come  out ;  and  all  the  doors  must  be  shut, 
except  the  one  by  which  the  bishops  enter ;  and 
at  this  door  all  the  ostiarii  will  station  them- 
selves. The  bishops  will  then  come,  and  take 
their  places  according  to  the  times  of  their  ordi- 
nation. When  they  have  taken  their  places,  the 
elected  priests,  and  after  them  the  deacons, 
[*  probabiles,  quos  ordo  poposcerit  interesse,'] 
will  come  in  their  turn  to  take  their  places.  The 
priests  sit  behind  the  bishops,  the  deacons  [stand] 
in  front,  and  all  are  arranged  in  the  form  of  a 
circle.  Last  of  all,  those  laity  are  introduced, 
whom  the  Council  by  their  election  have  judged 
worthy  of  the  favour.  The  notaries,  who  are 
necessary,  are  also  introduced.  [And  the  doors 
are  bari'ed.]  All  keep  silence.  When  the  arch- 
deacon says.  Orate,  all  prostrate  themselves  upon 
the  ground.  After  several  moments,  one  of  the 
oldest  bishops  rises  and  recites  a  prayer  in  a  loud 
voice,  during  which  all  the  rest  remain  upon 
their  knees.  The  prayer  having  been  recited, 
all  answer,  Amen ;  and  they  rise  when  the  arch- 
deacon says,  Erigite  tos.  While  all  keep  silent, 
a  deacon,  clad  in  a  white  alb,  brings  into  the 
midst  the  book  of  the  canons,  and  reads  the  rul^ 
for  the  holding  of  councils.  When  this  is  ended, 
the  metropolitan  gives  an  address,  and  calls  on 
those  present  to  bring  forward  their  complaint^. 
If  a  priest,  a  deacon,  or  a  layman,  has  any  com- 
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i  to  BUike,  h«  miiko  it  knoim  to  the  nrvh- 
n  of  th*  nwlTopolitan  church;  and  the 
',  in  kU  tnra,  vill  bring  it  to  the  knowledge 
e  conmdl.  Ko  biihop  U  to  irithdniv  with- 
he  Kit ;  Mid  no  one  1>  to  proDouiice  the 
:ii  dlsMlved,  bct'ore  a)  I  the  bUMlnen  is  ended." 
ynod  concluded  with  n  ceremouy  nlmilar  to 
of  the  openiDg;  the  metropolltnii  then  pro- 
tfi  the  time  of  celebmtin;  Iui3ter(ii.  cnn. 
id  thnt  of  the  meeting  of  the  neit  lynod, 
ijnoAf  being  nnnunl  by  cnn.  3. 
ibably  couucili  elsewhere  followed  it  like 
ice  to  those  of  Spain.     The  deacons,  hov- 

at  all  timet,  did  not  sit  but  atood  (Cdml 
rit,  in  prooem.,  Cvne,  ToUt.  I-,  Braear.  11^ 
hI  early  Rotnnn  Couidl*  in  Kngh.  iL  lii. 
nd  St.  CypriaB'i  African  Conncila),  unless 

nppearad  a*  representing  their  reapecti^ 

"  Jfoif tu  ttwtldi  SytKKht  M  Anglia  (llth 
Colt.  MSS.  Cleop.  C.  Tiii.  fol.  35,  printed  in 
ins'  CiMKilia  ir.  784-786),  suppliei  a  like 
ugh  later  acconnt  of  a  diocesan  synod. 
■  commanding  such  synods  twice  annually, 
suspending  contumacious  absentees  for  a 
it  proceeds  to  order  the  church  to  be  cleared 
1  people,  and  the  doors  closed,  eicept  one  at 
h  the  Dsturiiare  to  be  stationed.  Tlieo,  at 
Mir  to  be  filed  by  the  bishop  or  his  ricar, 
n  solemn  procession  with  crosses  and  litany, 
I  baring  been  placed  in  the  middle  of  the 
ch  vith  relics  lying  apon  it,  and  a  "pleua- 
,"  i.e.  either  a  complete  missal  or  a  com- 
copy  of  the  gospels,  and  a  stole,  being 
rise  placed  thereon,  the  presbyters  are  to 
their  seats  acconiiDg  to  the  times  of  their 
lation  :  then  the  deacons  ar*  to  be  admitted, 
July  those  who  are  "probaWles,"  or  "quos 
poposcerit  interesae ; "  than  chosen  laity  \ 
r  the  bishop,  or  at  least  his  Ticar.  Forms 
^ayer  are  then  given,  with  benedictions  and 
ns,  for  three  days,  which  is  assumed  to  be 
ight  limit  of  the  duration  of  the  synod. 
oni  at  least  the  Council  of  Ephesus,  a.d. 
;St.  Cyril  Alei.  ad  Theodoi.  in  AM.  Cone. 
«.),  an  open  copy  of  the  Gospels  was  cu>- 
.rilyplacM  in  the  midst  ou  n  throne  corered 
rich  stafTs;  a  precedent  followed  bv  other 
-"-     i;^.  by  that  of  Hatfield   under  Abp. 


dore, 


i"),downe 


'    (-1 


/>  that  of  Bosle  (see  alio 
mosaic  iQ  vianipiDi  already  referred  to 
Suicer  in  T.  t,ivrfi*.u>r\  St.  Cyprlai 
■ibes  a  council  as  "considentibus  Dei  s« 
itibus  et  atiari  jmiio"  {Kpiit.  ilv.).  li 
8th  century,  an  image  of  Our  Lord  is  men 
^1  ai   placed  in   the    midst,   by   Theodoru. 

)  likewise,  by  Gregory  11,  (a.d.  715-731, 
e.  //.  ad  Ltan.  Imr.).  And  in  simitar 
9,  or  later,  we  find  also  relics  so  placed, 
I  the  Modua  ttitindi  SjiivKha,  above  quoted, 
pare  also  the  language  of  Gregory  the  Great 
>.  /f.  V266)  in  the  6th  century,  s 
of  a  Rom.in  pruvincial  synod  as  assei 
-am  Ntnctkiimo  beAti  Petri  corpore,"  Cone. 
1.  xi.  A.D.  675.  cnn.  1,  prohibited  Ulking 
hing  or  disorder  of  any  kind  in  a  couuc 
order  of  the  Palatine  Councils  is  given  br 
harl,  the  Abbnt  of  Corbey,  and  nill  t 
4  to  below  (under  D). 
[,   IK«  Prttidenf  of  an  eccleiiaslical  k 


ordinarily  necessary  to  the  due  consecratian  of  a 
bishop  [Bishop]);  in  diocesan  cuuucili,  the 
bishop  or  (in  later  times)  at  least  his  licar ;  in 
prlmatial  or  patriarchal,  the  primate  or  patri- 
arch ;  the  chief  bishop  present,  at  those  eoUDci'i 
which  were  made  up  from  neighbouring  pro- 
vinces {t.g.  Vitalls  of  Antioch,  at  Aucyt*) ;  the 
patriarch  of  Constantinople,  In  his  rtwatt 
irSilfuiivaj;  kiugs  or  emperon  In  the  miied 
national  iVBodB  of  Iat«r  date.  At  Aries,  in 
4.D.  314,  'Harinus  Bishop  of  Aries  signs  the 
synodicnl    letter    first,    and    therefore   probably 

E  resided  in  the  synod  itself;  and  this  probably 
y  appointment  of  the  empei-or,  jast  as  Mef- 
cbiades  had  presided  in  the  previous  year  over 
the  abortive  tribunal  assembled  at  Rome.  In 
the  Oecumenical  synods,  down  to  A.D.  869,  the 
emperor,  either  in  person  or  by  a  represenlalive. 
etercised  a  kind  of  eitemal  pt^ridency — vpif 
tiawr/ilaf  is  all  thnt  Leo  the  Great  allows,  in 
his  syuodical  letter  to  the  Conncil  of  Chaloedon. 
A.D.  4SI — in  occupying  the  ftiit  of  honont  when 
present,  and  in  regulating  and  enforcing  eitemal 
order  and  the  like.  But  the  presidenti  or 
Tip6ftpoi,  who  ai-e  distinguished  from  the  emperoi 
and  from  his  representative,  and  who  eondacted 
the  real  ecclesinsticnl  bnaiuess  of  the  council, 
ware  either  the  principal  bishops  or  uilriai«bt. 
or  the  legates  of  the  patriarchs.  At  tiicr,  n(\ti 
opening  the  proceedings  in  person,  seated  in  the 
plac«  of  honour,  Constantine,  who  eipressly  dis- 
claimed for  himself  the  interfering  with  doctrine, 
and  called  himself  bishop  only  rwr  Ikt^i  rh 
JKKAilirCBi,  but  the  Irishopt  themselves,  rir  drit. 
n^Klov  rir  Kiyor  toii  rqi  Stv^Sou  rfti- 
tf><Hi  (Euseb,  r.  Constant,  t.  13).  And  these 
■wpifSpin,  although  not  eipressly  named,  may  be 
gathered  ftwm  the  list  of  chief  members  of  the 
council  (Euseb,  V.  fbrnfant,  iiL  7,  Socr.  i.  13, 
Soiom.  i,  17,  Theodoret.  H.  E.  iL  15),  to  bavt 
been,  first  and  above  nil,  Hosius  of  Cordubn,— 
(employed  by  the  emperor  to  msnage  the  pre- 
vious abortive  council  at  Alexandria  [Sozom,  L 
IG],  present  also  at  Elvirn  previously,  and  sub- 
sequently president  at  Snrdica;  see  St.  Athanss- 
Apol.  de  Fvga;  and  that  Hosins  gave  advire 
to  the  emperar  in  the  Donatist  question  also, 
c  A.  D.  318,  St.  Aug.  c.  Pamemm.  i.  8,  ii. 
43),  Aleiander  of  Aleiandria  (styled  nifiot  is 
the  conncil,  by  the  Cone  Kieaen,  itself),  Eusts- 
thius  of  Antioch  (alleged  by  Theodoret  to  hare 
addressed  the  owning  speech  to  the  emperor, 
which  however  Soiumen,  and  the  title  of  c.  II 
of  Euseb.  V.  Const  int.  iii,,  attribute  to  Eusebioi 
himself,  and  Theodore  ol^  Mofauestla  to  Alei- 
ander), Mamrius  of  Jerusalem,  sod  Vitus  aad 
Vincentius  the  presbyter-legates  of  the  ahwnl 
Bishop  of  Rome,  Such  authorities  ala>  as  Joha 
of  Antioch  and  Nicephorus  (v,  llllemont,  Mrn. 
Eachi.  vi.  272),  speak  of  Euitathius  as  presiding. 
That  Hosius  presided  as  legate  of  the  pope  (» 
Gelas.  Cviic,  ab.  a.d.  476,  is  commonly  said  to 
affirm,  but  he  really  says  thnt  Hosius  "occupied  Ike 
place  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome  at  the  council,  wilK 
Vitus  and  Vincentius"  [^Wi^irr  rir  rinr  vet 
Till  fcrybmii  'P<ifii)i  'Ei-uric^v  3iX.fiirTfav  sn 
wptufirripoa  'fiittit  tlimn  nl  Biwrvfy  (Labb. 
ii.  156)],  which  is  not  quit*  the  same  thIngXI'  <1»- 
tinctly  contradicted  by  the  langnag*  of  {InaebiDs, 
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Socrates,  and  Sozomen.  At  Coostantinople,  A.D. 
381,  the  successive  presidents  were  Meletius  of 
Antioch  (do  higher  patriarch  being  at  first  pre- 
sent), and  on  his  death,  Gregory  of  Nazianzum 
until  his  resignation,  and  then  Nectarins,  patri- 
archs of  Constantinople.  At  Ephesus,  A.D.  431, 
Candidianus,  '*  comes  sacrorum  domesticornm," 
was  the  commissioner  of  the  Emperor  Theodosins ; 
but  every  one,  **  unless  he  was  a  bishop,"  was 
strictlj  forbidden  bj  the  emperor  to  intermeddle 
rots  iKKKfiviturratdif  trKiftfiaaiy :  and  Cyril  of 
Alexandria,  at  first  alone,  afterwards  with  the 
Pope's  legates,  presided  ecclesiastically,  Candidian 
indeed  favouring  the  Nestorians.  In  a.d.  451, 
at  Chalcedon,  the  limits  of  imperatorial  inters 
ference  were  less  exactly  kept.  Paschasinus, 
bishop  of  Libybaeum,  the  pope's  legate,  is  re- 
peatedly said  to  have  presided,  and  signs  first, 
and  as  **synodo  praesidens."  But  Marcian,  in 
person,  presided  over  the  sixth  session,  proposed 
the  questions,  and  conducted  the  business.  And 
his  commissioners,  generally,  **  had  the  place  of 
honour  in  the  midst  before  the  altar-rails,  are 
first  named  in  the  minutes,  took  the  votes, 
arranged  the  order  of  the  business,  and  closed 
the  sessions  "  (Hefele,  from  the  Acts).  At  Con- 
stantinople, A.D.  553,  neither  J\istinian  nor  Pope 
Vigilius  took  a  personal  part,  the  latter  expressly 
revising  to  join  in  it ;  and  the  actual  president 
was  Eutychius  of  Constantinople.  In  a.d.  680, 
Constantine  Pogonatus  interfered  even  more  than 
Marcian  in  451 ;  and  he  is  moreover  expressly 
called  the  president.  But  the  papal  legates  sign 
first,  and  Constantine  only  at  the  end  of  the 
episcopal  signatures,  and  with  the  phrase,  "  Le- 
eimus  et  consentimus."  At  Nice,  in  a.d.  787, 
Tarasius  of  Constantinople  really  conducted  the 
business  of  the  council,  but  the  papal  legates 
sign  before  him ;  and  the  Empress  Irene  and  her 
son  were  present  as  honorary  presidents  in  the 
eighth  and  last  session,  but  signed  finally  after 
the  signatures  of  the  bishops.  Lastly,  in  a.d. 
8B9,  the  papal  legates  with  the  Patriarch  of 
Constantinople  and  the  representatives  of  the 
other  patriarchs,  were  practically  the  presidents, 
but  the  legates  alone  are  expressly  so  called ; 
while  in  the  sixth  and  following  sessions  the 
Emperor  Basil  and  his  two  sons  acted  as  presi- 
dents and  are  so  called,  although  refusing  to 
sign  except  afler  the  legates  and  patriarchs 
above  mentioned.  Of  other  synods,  Hosius  pre- 
sided at  Sardica,  a.d.  347  (St.  Athanas.  Hist, 
Arian.,  Sozom.,  ii.  12,  Theodoret,  ff.  E,  ii.  15, 
and  the  Acta  themselves),  the  two  presbyter- 
legates  of  Pope  Julius  signing  after  him,  and 
then  the  Bishop  of  Sanlica  itself.  At  the 
lAitrocmium  of  Ephesus,  a.d.  449,  the  Emperor 
Theodosius  gave  the  presidency  to  Dioscorus  of 
Alexandria,  after  refusing  it  to  the  papal  legates. 
It  should  be  added,  that  objection  was  taken  to 
the  emperor's  even  sending  a  commissioner  to  the 
Council  of  Tyre,  a.d.  335  (St.  Athanas.  Apolog, 
c.  Arian.  n.  viii.) ;  and  that  the  Council  of  Con- 
stantinople, A.D.  869,  ruled  that  the  emperor 
not  only  need  not  but  ought  not  to  inten^ene  in 
provincial  synods,  &c.,  but  only  in  such  as  were 
oecumenical.  But  kings  were  present  continu- 
ally even  in  provincial  synods  in  the  West ;  as 
e.g,  at  Toledo  IV.  and  V.,  a.d.  633  and  636,  at 
the  legatine  councils  in  England,  A.D.  787,  in 
Gaul  continually,  and  at  Frankfort  A.D.  794. 
And  the  king's  commissaries  were  at  the  councils 
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of  Tolcilo  VIII.  and  IX..  a.d.  653,  655.  The 
remonstrance  of  l'o|x;  Julius  to  the  Eastern 
bishops  respecting  tlie  Council  of  Antioch,  a.d. 
341  —  that  fi^  8c(  xmpa  yy^fAiiv  rod  'Eiri- 
trK6wou  "PAyms  Keufovl(€i»  ras  iKK\ri<riaf  (Socr. 
ii.  13,  Sozom.  iii.  9)  —  might  obviously  have 
been  made  by  any  of  the  |Kitriarchs,  the 
church  not  being  truly  represented  if  any  chief 
bishop  were  passed  over ;  and  rends  rather  like 
a  claim,  which  its  maker  Mt  it  necessary  to 
press,  there  being  no  doubt  about  the  like  right 
of  the  older  and  Eastern  patriarchs.  The  second 
Council  of  Nice,  A.D.  787,  requires  cUl  the  patri- 
archs (or  their  legates)  for  a  renlly  oecumenical 
council  (Labb.  vii.  396). 

VII.  The  order  of  Precedencef  and  of  St'gna- 
tureSf  in  a  council,  which  commonly  went  to- 
gether, followed  ordinarily,  in  respect  to  BiahopSf 
the  rule  of  priority  of  consecration  (as  e,g,  in 
Africa,  Cod.  Can.  Afric.  86,  Cone.  Miiev.  cans. 
13,  14;  in  Italy  and  Gaul,  Qreg.  M.  Epiat. 
vii.  112  [to  Syagrius,  Bishop  of  Autun],  and  so 
also  in  Spain,  Cone.  Braoar.  I.  A.D.  563,  can.  6, 
and  Cone.  Tolet.  IV.  a.d.  633,  c.  4,  and  [as 
may  be  seen  in  the  signatures  to  charters] 
in  England — see  Counc.  of  Hertford^  A.D.  673, 
can.  8 ;  and  Cone.  Londin.  A.D.  1075,  in  Wilk. 
i.  363).  Here  and  there,  however,  custom 
gave  precedence  to  a  rarticular  see,  as  in  England 
latterly  to  London,  Durham,  Winchester.  And 
in  an  oecumenical  council,  or  indeed  wherever 
present,  the  bishops  of  the  chief  sees,  who  in 
due  time  became  patriarchs,  took  precedence  of 
all  others ;  the  order  oeing  fixed  by  the  council 
in  TruiiOf  A.D.  692,  as  1.  Rome,  2.  Constanti- 
nople, 3.  Alexandria,  4.  Antioch,  5.  Jenisalem ; 
the  preceding  general  councils  of  Constantinople 
(can.  3)  and  Chalcedon  (can.  28X  having  raised 
Constantinople  from  a  subordinate  place  to  have 
'*  equal  honours "  with  Rome,  but  to  count  as 
second  (so  also  Justinian,  Novel,  cxxxi.  c.  2). 
Ephesus  and  Caesarea,  as  patriarchates  in  a 
secondary  sense,  followed  the  chief  patriarchs; 
as  e.  g.  in  the  4th  and  6th  oecumenical  councils. 
C^orepisa^  so  long  as  that  office  existed  as  an 
episcopal  office,  either  in  east  or  west — and  again 
the  titular  and  monastic  bishops  of  the  6th  and 
following  centuries  (mainly  in  north-western 
Europe)— -counted  in  a  council  as  bishops.  If 
priests  or  deacons  were  present  as  vicars  or 
legates  of  their  respective  bishops,  they  signed, 
in  the  East,  in  the  order  in  which  their  own 
bishop  would  have  signed,  had  he  been  present ; 
in  the  West,  usually  after  all  the  bishops  pre- 
sent. In  the  1st  council  of  Aries,  however,  the 
priests  and  deacons,  whom  each  bishop  had  been 
desired  to  bring  with  him,  signed  immediately 
after  their  own  bishop;  and  the  Pope's  legates 
signed  after  several  of  the  bishops.  In  France 
and  England,  and  in  the  case  of  the  archimand- 
rites in  Eastern  councils,  the  abbots,  although  lay- 
men, signed  between  the  bishops  and  priests  (if 
any  signatures  occur  of  the  last  named).  In  Spain, 
as  laymen,  they  signed  at  first  after  the  priests,  but 
afterwards  (becoming  probably  in  many  instances 
priests  themselves)  they  signed,  as  elsewhere, 
after  the  bishops  and  before  the  priests.  Of  lay 
signatures,  the  emperor  in  the  great  oecumenical 
councils  signed  after  all  the  bishops,  except  in 
A.D.  869,  when  the  emperor  and  his  sons  signed 
after  the  great  patriarchs  but  before  all  the 
other  bishops.     Imperial  commissioners  also  took 
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iUcir,  imnmKitely 


nad  ne  hnre  in  order — kiaK,  irchbiiboi 
dakci,  nbbali,  Doble«,  pre&bj'ten,  tninu 
n*timM  abbewes  slso  ;  but,  of  course,  i 
ynods  or  rnther  wilMisgfnioU  only;  sn 


timea  not  only  preabytei 
the  noble         •    ■■        - 


L<  follow  the  pi 


;n  befor 


,  abbnU,  and  prex- 
bytcra  of  each  dio<xsc,  Aiga  together,  and  in  dac 
ciiH  (that  of  Canteibnr;)  an  archdeocoD  alto. 
ThcliBtofthiwe  pre»Dtatth«  lilCoUDcilafArlo, 
«.D.  314,  OS  hni  been  laid,  folloiTi  a  like  order. 
At  NIoc  the  >ignatur»,  lo  for  ai  thef  arr  pre- 
oerved,  are  of  Dame  and  Me  simply.  At  the 
Council  of  Epheius,  A.Ii.43l,and  thtDceforward, 
of  adding  "  gratia  Chrisli,"  or 
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niforccd  on  painof  eiile  (Socr.  i.9;  Rofin.  U.K. 
i.  S).  That  of  C.>nstnntiiiople,  in  a.d.  3*1,  re- 
quext^d  and  ohtainnl  the  legal  oonlinniitlPD  «r 
ThoodoBiiu  the  Great  (July  30,  A.D.  381.  CW. 
T/if^  iri.  1.  3).  Theodouai  IL,  aller  Taurh 
hesitation,  conlirmed  the  principal  dcciiion  of 
the  Council  of  Epbeius,  A.D.  431  (Htfcle).  ><i 
eiiling  Keitnriui  and  ordering  Neatorian  wriiia>;i 
to  b*  bnrnt  (Manii,  i.  255,  413,  920).  Mir- 
ciaa'a  edicts  are  extant  of  Febroarir  T,  March  1% 
July  6  and  2R,  A.n.  452,  which  wmfinn  (ht 
decrees  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  of  4.D.  4:.l. 
The  neit  funr  counciU  (in  the  Latin  rwkoniDi.-) 
of  A.D.  553,  680,  787.  869,  were  either  aigned.  oi 
(aa  in  the  6th  and  8th>i1so  enforced  byinedii-l. 
by  the  emperor*  who  rapectively  tnniroon«i 
them.  Councils  also  were  commoolj  held  iu 
the  various  prorinces  to  accept  the  decrws  of  a 
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Anglo-Saxon,  in  Frank,  and  in  Spanish  coun- 
ciU. The  chief  eiceptions  in  England  are 
the  Conncils  of  Calchyth,  A.D.  787,  and  Clo- 
~     ""-       '         the  tees  are  certainly 


They 


s  the 


s  likely  S3  not  to  hare  added 
the  sees  in  some  instances,  although  this  i) 
clearly  not  the  case  in  many.  The  addition 
of  "delinien.1  (Ipirai)  subscripsi,"  belonged  to 
bishops  as  such,  lad  very  often  occurs,  ai  e.g. 
Caac.  Ckuked.  a.d.45I,  from  the  5th  ceutary; 

acripsi,^  or  *^suhscripsi"  aimply,  being  the  form 
for  others  as  well  as  bishops.  The  SaioD  "  pom- 
positns "  Tailed  the  form  in  endless  ways,  as 
may  be  seen  fn  Kemble's  Codfx  Diplonvitkut. 
"  i^onantians  cam  sancta  synodn,"  also  occura 
in  the  Conoril  of  Ephesus,  A.D.  431. 

Vlil.  The  tolea  were  taken  no  doubt  by  heads, 
from  the  beeinDlDg.  The  plan  of  voting  by  D.itioiu, 
the  Tote  of  each  nntion  being  determined  by  the 
majority  of  indiridual  votes  within  the  Dntior 
itself,  was  a  device  as  late  as  the  Council  of  Con- 
stance, intended  to  prevent  the  swamping  of  the 
council  by  Italian  bishops,  and  was  abnndoDed 
ifpiiD  afler  the  Council  of  Basle.  The  distinction 
between  tota  dediiBn  and  vota  coHmHiilitta,  the 
fanner  alone  coUDIing  in  the  formal  decisions  of 
the  council.  Is  of  moderB  date  nlso,  s«  far  as 
the  terms  are  concorned;  but  the  presence  tt 
councils  of  iudiriduala.  and  of  classes  of  ]«rsons, 
for  cansultntion  but  without  a  vol«,  is  of  very 
early  origin  (see  below  under  B),  and  indeed 
may  be  most  probably  said  to  date  from  Apo- 

IX.  Lastly,  councils  were  confirmed,  in  the  case 
of  the  Oecumenicil  Councils,  and  so  as  to  give 
their  decree?  the  force  of  law,  by  the  emperors; 
although,  in  foro  eomdcntiac,  St.  Athanaiios's 
dictum  holds  good, — w6ri  -yip  in  toD  oivm 
llUBiatit  Tsiavra :  wirt  nflgit  itntXiialat  vopj) 
$aiii.K4ut  tiTX*  I'i  nSpotJ  (/ftsi.  Arian.  ad 
Monach.  §  52.  0pp.  i.  37S).  The  decrees  of  the 
NIcene  Council  were  enforced  as  laws  of  the  em- 
pire by  CoutaDline  (Eoseb.  V.  Contlant.  iii. 
17-lS;  Socr.  i,  9;  Gelas.  Cyiic.  ii.  36,  in 
Uansi,  ii.  91S).     Subscriptius  U  its  cr«ed  waa 


381.  Nothing 
great  Council  of  Nice,  except  by  documents  of  x 
dale  and  nature  such  as  to  make  them  wa^tbl«^> 
(Hefele  makes  the  best  of  them,  but  his  own 
statements  are  the  best  refutation  of  his  conclu- 
alon).  Leo  the  Great  refused  to  oseeut  to  tbo 
decree  of  Chalcedon  respecting  the  patriarch  "I 
Constantinople,  while  accepting  the  rest.  And 
both  that  conndl  (ap.  I^u.  U.  Efxd.  Iiiiii.) 
and  Msrcian  (i^.  EpM.  ci.)  recogniie  in  terms 
the  necessity  of  obtaining  the  pope's  eonlirmi- 
tion)  although  with  special  reference  to  Ih'' 
caDtn  affecting  the  dignity  of  the  see  of  Romr. 
Yet,  in  A.D.  55^,  Justinian  compelled  the  sMi- 
missloD  of  popo  Vigilina  to  the  Conncil  of  C'>ii- 
Btantinoplt.       -    '    ■■  ........ 


Conn 
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by  the  emperor  upon  pope  Sergins.  The  ( 
Councils,  so  called,  of  a.d.  680,  787,  ana  -■■■.■. 
sought  and  received  the  papal  eonfirmalii™. 
fax  the  legal  authority  attached  al  v.iri.pii. 
periods  to  the  canons  of  either  oecnmenical  ni 
provincial  councils,  see  CaNON  Law.  T1i<- 
"  Canones  Patrum,"  i.f.,  probably  the  collerli.ra 
of  Dionyaius  Eiiguu.i,  were  brought  forwanl  b; 
Theodore,  and  certain  canons  selected  from  thrm 
accepted  as  specially  needed  for  (he  £n>:li^li 
Church,  at  the  Council  of  Hertford,  A.n.  ft',-- 
(Haddnn  and  Stubbs,  iii.  119).  Chnrlcmscof. 
In  his  Capitularies,  dealt  with  eccleiiasli'.il 
laws  as  well  as  ravil,  but  consulted  pope  Adri.in. 
and  obtained  a  sort  of  enlarged  Codex  rrii«i«« 
from  him,  a.d.  774 ;  aa  Pipin  had  done  bel'urr 
him,  A.D.  747,  with  pope  Itncharias.  But  liir 
royal  authority  gave  legal  force  to  these  laws — 
"a  vestra  auctoritate  tinnentur"  (C-ae,  i/o- 
gwat.  A.D.  813,  in  Pratf.;  and  so  repealedly); 
as  indeed  had  been  the  case  with  Fmnk  aui 
Burgundinn  kings,  &c.,  before  Pipin  also. 

The  Conncil  of  Calchyth,  A.D,  816.  can.  f. 
enacts  that  a  copy  of  de<rees  of  conncils  shuulii 
be  taken  by  each  bishop,  with  dale  and  names  ot' 
archbishop  and  bishops  present ;  and  thai 
another  copy  ahoald  be  given  to  any  one  affected 
by  the  decree. 

a  Such  being  (so  IP  say)  the  externals  of  a 
council,  the  next  question  reUtea  to  its  CONSri- 

TUKtlT  HEHItEttS. 

I.  To  speak  first  of  prorincioi  conncils.  thT» 
can  he  no  question  that  bialinja  were  essentially 
their  membera.    The  Afoilalie  Canon  (37)  speaks 
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of  4r6v9^oi  T«v  *Eirt(ric<^Q»v ;  the  5th  canon  cf 
Nice,  of  irdyrmv  rmv  *EirttrK6'irt8V  riis  iirtipxiatf 
^. ;   and   similarly   Cone,   Antioch,    a.d.  341, 
can.  20,  and  the  29th  canon  of  Chalcedon,  which 
describes  also  such  aiifoiot  rvy  *ExifrK6irttp  as 
xtKaroifiiTfA4pau ;  and  the  earliest  known  synods 
of  the  kind  (the  earliest  indeed  of  any  kind), 
thoi^  of  Hierapolis  and  Anchialus  against  Monta- 
ni&m,  and  those  held  bv  Polycrates  about  £ast«r, 
respectively  in  the  middle  and  towards  the  end 
of  the  2nd  century,  consisted  of  bishops,  without 
mentioning  (yet  certainly  without  in  terms  ex- 
eluding)  any  one  else  {LibeUus  Synodicns^  and 
Euseb.  V.  16,  24).     See  also  St.  Cyprian  (Epist. 
73),  St.  Hilary  (Dg  Syn.  Prooem.),  St.  Ambrose 
{Spisi.  32,  **  audiant  [presbyteri]  cum  populo"), 
St.  Jerome  {ApoL  o,  Buffbu  lib.  II.),  &c.  &c. 
Moreoyer,   from  early   times    bishops  but    no 
others  were  compelled  to  attend  such  synods, 
under   penalties  (suspension  for    a  year)  for 
absence,  or  even  for  coming  late ;  and  the  being 
present  in  them  was  a  recognized  and  allowed 
cause  of  non-residence  in  their  dioceses:  e,g» 
Cone.  Laodic,  c.  a.d.  365,  can.  40 ;  Choked*  A.b. 
451,  can.  19 ;  AgatK,  a.d.  506,  can.  35 ;   Vaaena* 
ii.  A.O.  529,  Pref. ;  Tarracon.  a.d.  516,  can.  6; 
Aurel.    ii.   A.D.   533,   can.    1 ;    Arvem.  i.  a.d. 
535,  can.  1 ;  Turon,  it  a.d.  567,  cam.  1 ;  Etne- 
fit  A.D.  666,  can.  7 ;   Toiet  xi.  A.D.  675,  can. 
15:   see  also  Leo  M.  Epid.  vi.  A.D.  444;  and 
Greg.  M.  Epist,  V,  54  (allowing  pfesbyters  or 
deacons  as  representatives,  if  unavoidable).     In 
the  3rd  century,  however,  as  in  Apostolic  times 
(Acts  XV.),  it  becomes  evident  that  presbyters 
also  took  part  in  such   councils  (^'seniores  et 
praepositi,"  Firmilian,  as  before  quoted,  speaking 
f(>r  Asia;    St.   Cyprian    repeatedly  for  Africa; 
Euseb.  H,E,  vii.  28,  of  the  Council  of  Antioch 
that  condemned  Paul  of  Samosata  in  A.D.  264  or 
265,  for  Syria ;  and  th«  case  of  Origen,  again,  at 
the  Arabian  synods  respecting  Beryllus ;  &c.). 
In  the  Council   of  Elvira   (a.d.  305,   Hefele) 
twenty-six  or  twenty-four  presbyters  "sat  with" 
the  bishops.     In  that  of  Aries  I.,  a.d.  314,  each 
bishop  was  directed  to  bring  two  presbyters  with 
bim,  and  some  brought  deacons  also.     A  series 
of  Roman  councils  (a.d.  461.  487,  499,  502, 715, 
721)  contained  also  presbyters,  "sitting  with" 
the  bishops,  and  in  two  cases  "  subscribing  "  with 
them  (Bingh.  ii.  xix.  12);  and  others  might  be 
added,  as  e,  g.  under  Gregory  the  Great  (^Opp,  IT. 
1288).  "  Gregorius  Papa  coram  sanctissimo  beati 
Petri  corpore,  cum  episcopis  omnibus  ac  Roroanae 
Ecclesiae   presbyteris  residens,  adstantibus  dia- 
conis  et  cuncto  clero."     So  again  at  Carthage, 
A.D.  387,  389,  401 ;  at  Toledo,  a.d.  400 ;  at  Con- 
stantinople, A.D.  443 ;  at  Braga,  II.  A.D.  572 ;  and 
the  order  of  holding  a  council  given  above  from 
Cone,   Tolei,  iv.  a.d.  633,  as  well  as  the  later 
English  "  ordo,"  also  above  mentioned,  expressly 
provide  for  the  presence   of  presbyters.    They 
are   present   also  at  Calchyth,  A.D.    787,    and 
Clovesho,  A.D.  803.    And  later  still,  presbyters 
subscribe  at  Lyons,  a.d.  830.     At  the  oecume- 
nical councils  of  Ephesus  and  Chalcedon    they 
were  present,   but  did   not    subscribe.     Three, 
however,  subscribe  in  their  own  names  at  Con- 
stantinople, A.D.  381  (Labb.  ii.  957).     But  then 
it  must  be  added,  1.  That  individual  presbyters 
(and  deacons)  were  sometimes  specially  invited 
to  speak  at  such  councils  on  account  of  their 
personal  eminence  and  talents :  as,  e,  g,  Malchion, 
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the  priest  of  Autioch,  in  the  council  that  con- 
demned Paul  of  Samosata  (Euseb.  II.  E,  vii.  29) ; 
and  Origen   at  the   Arabian  synods  that  con- 
demned Beryllus ;  and  Barsumas  the  Archiman- 
drite at  the  Latrocinium  of  £])hcsus,  invited  by 
the  emperor  Theodosius  II. ;  and  St.  Athanasius 
the  deacon  at  Nice ;  and  Wilfrid,  still  a  presbyter, 
at  Whitby.     2.  That  priests  as  well  as  deacous, 
Ka\  xdtnas  robs  ijHiKriffOai  rofii^ovras,  i,o.,  lay- 
men also,  ai*e  bid  to  be  present  at  such  synods 
in  order  to  bring  forward  complaints  and  obtiiin 
justice  {Gone,  Antiocfu  a.d.  341,  can.  20,  and  so 
also  in  the  "ordo"  above  quoted   from  Cone. 
Toki.  of  A.D.  633).     3.  That  St.  Cyprian,  for 
instance,  speaks  of  bishops  only  as  the  members 
of  the  synod,  and  this   where   presbyters  had 
been    present  (Hefele),   and  of   presbyters    as 
"  compresbvteri  qui  nobis   assidebant ; "   while 
bishops  only  voted  in   the  African  council  of 
A.D.  256.    4.  That  in   Cone,  Constantin.,  A.D. 
448,  while  the  bishops  signed  with  the  formula 
6filaas  ^iypw^a^  the  archimandrites  omit  the 
bpiffas   in   their  signatures.    -5.   That,  having 
regard  to  the  judicial  functions  of  such  councils, 
it  seems  impossible  to  suppose  that  any  beside 
bishops  could    have  been  appointed  judges  of 
bishops.    On  the  whole,  then — setting  aside  the 
well  known  practice  whereby  priests  (or  deacons) 
signed  and  voted  with  the  bishops  as  representa- 
tives or  vicars  of  their  own  (absent)  bishops,  and 
reserving  also    the   case  of   abbats — it  would 
seem  that  bishops  were  the  proper,  ordinary,  and 
essential  members  of  a  provincial  council ;  but 
that  the  presbyters  as  a  bo<1y  were  consulted,  as 
of  right,  down  to  certainly  the  3rd  century,  and 
not  only  continued  to  be  pi*esent,  but  were  ad- 
mitted to  subscribe  in  several  instances  in  later 
centuries;    but  that  it  must  remain  doubtful 
whether  they  ever  actually  voted  in  a  division, 
and  that  the  apparent  inference  from  the  evi- 
dence is  rather  against  than  for  their  having  done 
so.     The  presence  of  the  metropolitan  in  a  pro- 
vincial synod,  as  above  said,  was  necessary  to 
render  it  a  "  perfect "  synod.   On  the  other  hand, 
the  metropolitan  could  not  act,  except  of  course 
in  the  exercise  of  his  ordinary  functions,  apart 
from  his  provincial  synod.     Chorepiacopi^  during 
the  4th  century  in  the  east,  and  during  the  9th 
in  the  west,  in  Fi'ance,  and  the  monastic  and 
titular  bishops  of  north-western  Europe  from  the 
6th  century  onwards*  were  treated  as  bishops. 
But  besides  presbyters,  deacons  and  lajtmen  like- 
wise  took    part  in    such    synods.     The  usual 
phrase,  both  in  St.  Cyprian  and  in  the  Roman 
councils  under  Symmachus  &c.  just  mentioned, 
is,  "  adstantibus  diaconis,  cum  stantium  plebe  " 
(  =  with  the  laity  who  had  not  lapsed,  but  were 
in  full  communion) ;  and  in  those  Roman  coun- 
cils deacons  subscribe,  and  in  the  same  form  with 
the   bishops  and    presbyters ;   and  St.  Cyprian 
repeatedly  states  that  he  did  nothing  as  bishop 
I  without  consulting  all  his  clergy  and  laity  too  ; 
and  the  order  of  a  council,  drawn  up  at  Toledo, 
A.D.    633,    specifying    "  invited   deacons "  and 
**  chosen   Isiymen,"  shows  that  these   were  not 
supposed  to  come  merely  to  bring  forward  com- 
plaints, but  to  join  in   consultation.     "Consi- 
dentibus  presbyteris,  adstantibus  diaconis  cum 
'  universe    clero,"   is    the    common    phrase    re- 
specting councils  of  5th  century  onwards,  but 
!  without  mention  of  laity  as  a  rule.     There  were 
'  lavmen,  however,  at  Toledo,  A.D.  653,  as  ih^rf 
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hud  beta  at  Tarmgoaa,  A.D.  51G,  and  at  the  2v,A 
council  of  Orange,  A.D.  539;  and  at  thii  lost 
nani«d  council  the  lay  inpnibere  also  nigned,  al- 
■    ising  Ibe  vaguer  foir        ■  ■  ■    ■ 
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gubicrijisi."  And  laj  Hgoati 
occur  in  other  inBlancM  also,  a>  at  the  council 
ofCalchyth,  a.D.  787.  The  "leniorca  plehis" 
also,  who  occur  in  Africa  in  the  time  of  e.g. 
Ojptatus  (see  Bingb.  ll.  lii.  19),  may  be  men- 
tian«d  in  the  laine  connection.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  aruhbiihop  of  Ljoas  (_Conc.  Epnon.  A.D. 
817),  "  permiti  "  the  presmce  of  laity,  but  it  i«, 
"  ut  quae  a  aolii  ponlilicibui  ordioanda  snnt,  et 
populni  po«it  agnosc<r«."  At  Lyoni  itself, 
-   -  ~  "ISO,  ve  find  not  only  presbyters, 
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_.^_ imperors  indeed, 

ini»ioneri,  to  oecumenical  synods  ;  the  presence 
of  notaries  at  synods,  who  however  had  doubtless 
no  roles ;  the  part  taken  by  kings  in  miied 
Dational  synods;  the  attendance  of  invited  ei' 
perta  (so  to  say)  as  ossesaore,  but  without  votes, 
as  of  doctors  of  theology  and  of  canon  law  in 
later  times,  or  of  such  indiriduols  as  Origen  and 
the  others  aliove  mentioned,  or,  a^in,  of  the 
"magistri  ecolesiae,  qui    canonica  patrum  sla- 

llertfonl,  A.D.  670  (Bacd.  h'e.  iv.  5,  and  cf.  also 
Cone.  Tiirracoa.  A.D.  516,  c.  13,  &c.),— are  ob- 

tion.  But  the  buigun|;e  in  which  the  subject  in 
general  is  mentioned,  coupled  with  Apostolic  pre- 
cedent, establishes  two  thinga, — one,  that  deacons 
and  laity  bad  a  right  from  the  beginning  to  a 
certain  ilalM  in  conncilsj  the  other,  that  they 
occupied  a  distinctly  lower  stoful  there  than  the 
biiihopB  and  presbyters  did ; — and  that  while  there 
is  distinct  proof  of  both  classes  baring  been  con- 
sulted and  tbeir  opinions  Uken  (so  to  say)  en 
maate,  no  proof  at  all  eiists  that  the  laity,  and 
no  sunicieDt  proof  that  the  deacons,  ever  Tol«d 
individually  in  actual  divisions.  The  fair  infer- 
euce  Cram  the  evidence,  as  regards  the  general 
qucKtion,  seems  to  be,  that,  as  in  the  election  of 
bixhops,  and  in  synods  held  for  that  purpose,  bo 
in  provincial  synods  likewise,  the  consent  of  all 

and  laity— iras  at  the  first  held' needful,  although 
the  bishnpe  nlone  as  a  rule  discussed  and  voted ; 
that,  as  the  Church  increased  in  numbers,  the 
presenoe  of  all,  or  nearly  all,  became  impossible 
as  well  a*  mischievous;  while  no  scheme  of  rcpi-e- 
sentation  was  devised  to  meet  the  difficulty,  e ice pt 
partiiilly  in  Africa  (as  already  mentioneil)  in  the 
case  of  bishops ;  and  that,  consequently,  the  pre- 
sence of  classes  of  members  who  did  not  take  an 
active  part  in  the  actual  council  naturally  and 
gradually  ceased,  and  the  bishops  (or  their  vicars) 
came  to  constitute  provincial  coancils  alone,  even 
presbyters  no  longer  appearing  there.  It  is  to 
be  added,  that  bishops  were  then  in  some  fairly 
real  sense  the  representatives  of  the  diocese, 
which  had  indeed  elected  them  bishops ;  and  tiiat 
(again  in  accordance  with  Apostolic  precedent) 
they  are  found  sometimes  giving  account  to  their 
dioceses  of  what  they  had  done  in  councils,  as, 
e.g.,  Eusebius  after  the  council  of  Nice  at 
Caesarea  (of.  Schaff's  Hiil.  of  Christ.  Ch.  I.  339). 
Late  medieval  English  provincial  councils,  t. «., 
convocations,  which,  it  need  hardly  t>e  said,  in- 
clide  presbyters,  are  the  result  of  an  abortive 
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political  scheme,  dating  from  Edward  I.,  for  tat-  . 
ing  the  clergy;  the  proper  ejnscopal  synoti 
giiidually  merging  into  the  convention  ofclerey 
then  devised  (see  a  good  acronnt  of  this  in 
BInnt's  TAeol.  DkUonari/,  art.  CoiiToaitioni). 
But  in  Anglo-Saxon  England,  as  in  France  snH 
Spain,  the  pnrely  episcopal  synod  was  (at  anr 
rate  ut  first)  kept  distinc"  ' —  "--  "'' 


le  PUcit 


it  the  I 


(He  Thomi 

and  below,  under  D).  The  councils  of  Hertford 
and  of  Hatfield  under  Theodore  were  of  bishops 
only,  as  actual  members  with  rotes.  It  is  not 
until  A.D.  7d7,  that  we  find  taity  also  in  purely 
ecclesiastical  councils  in  England. 

The  cue  of  abbati  still  remains.  And  here  we 
find,  in  the  East,  archimandrites,  being  pres- 
byIe^^  present  and  signing  at  the  council  of 
Constant inople,  A.D.  448.  In  the  West,  il  is 
mentionedasBsingularhonoor,  thatSt.Benedirl. 
being  a  layman,  was  invited  bv  St.  Gregorv  the 
Great  to  a  seat  in  a  Roman  council.  Bui  *fn>m 
the  6th  century  onwards  in  SjAin,  and  a  litile 
later  in  France,  abbats  formed  a  regular  portion 
of  the  councils,  signiug  in  the  former  country  st 
tint  after,and  at  a  later  time  before, the  priest'. 
They  sign,  also,  in  France.  In  Enghind  they 
occur  repeatedly,  and  sometimes  abbesses  aXiO 
(although  Hilda  at  Whitby  is  a  merely  eicep- 

diocesnn  or'in  miied  svnods  [A6IUT,  Abiuw], 
until  A.D.  TS7.  at  the  Icgatine  coumils  of  Cal- 
chyth  and  in  Nnrthumhria,  which  ar«  signed  by 
abbats  and  lay  nobles  as  well  as  bishops,     tw 

bytera,  deacons,  sign  in  that  order,  bnl  by  dio- 
ceses (Haddan  and  Slnbbs,  iii.  54G,  547).  a.d. 
1075,  Lanfranc  (called  by  s  blunder  Dnnstan  in 
Hefele,  i.  23,  Eng.  tr.)  puts  them  on  an  oqnalitT 
with  bishops  in  the  privilege  of  addressing  synoib; 
as  was  done  also  at  the  same  lime  and  place  with 
the  archdeacons.  In  later  times  ther  sal  and 
voted,  just  as  the  bishops  did,  and  are  ruled  to 
have  this  right  by  t.g.  the  councils  of  Basle  and 
Trent. 

JI.  The  constituent  members  of  a  diocrsnn 
couniil,  were  the  BMop  and  Prrabyttri,  the 
latter  being  bound  by  canon  to  atleod  sach 
councils,  just  as   the  bishops  were    bound   to 

laity  originally  had  the  right  to  be  present  and 
to  be  consulted,  allhough  their  actual  right  to  a 
formal  and  individual  rote  is  questionable  at  ill 
times,  and,  if  it  ever  eibted,  was  certainly  lost 
very  early.  In  Uter  centuries,  in  Europe, 
ablita  alao  were  summoned  with  the  preshylers. 
The  assembly  of  the  pi'csbyters  was  indeed 
the  bishop's  standing  council  [Braiiop,  Priest] 
from  the  beginning:  see  e.g.  Viiis  I.  E/iitl.  II.; 
Comtil.  Apoatol.  II.  28;  S.  Ignatius  paaaimi^ 
Cyprian  repeatedly  ("Placuit  contrahl  pretbc- 
lerium,  nt  .  .  .  consensu  omnium  statueretur." 
Epict.  46  al.  49:  "Cum  sUtuerem  .  .  nihil 
sine  consilio  vestro  [vis.  of  the  clci^yj  et  sine 
consensu  plebia,  mea  privata  sententia  gerere." 
Episl.  6,  al.  14,  iic,  4c) ;  and  so  at  E|diesus.  at 
Aleiandria  in  the  condemnaUon  of  Origen  and  of 
Anus,  at  Rome  in  that  of  No%-ntian  (Bingh.  II. 
lix.  8) ;  and  Pope  Siricins  in  condemning  Jovinisn 
(Id.  ib.  11):  and  for  l>l«r  limes,  Cbiu.  Otcntt. 
A.D.  598,  can.  1 ;  Liptin.  A.D.  74;J  (Labh.  ri. 
1544),  Saci:  A.D.  744,  caiu  4;    Vern.  A.D.  755t 
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cun.  8;  Arelat.  tI.  a.d.  813,  can.  4;  Capii, 
TheoduipK  c  4 ;  Zotrs  of  Kortkvmbrian  Priests, 
44;  Eadgai^B  Canon»,  3-6.  ^66ai4  were  also 
Bummoned,  and  a  joarney  to  the  sjnod  was  an 
allowable  canon  of  absence  from  their  monas- 
teries [Abbat].  Theodore  enacts  that  no 
bishop  shall  compel  them  to  come  {Penitent,  il. 
ii.  3).  In  the  Llandaff  synods  (£»6.  Landav,,  and 
extracts  in  Haddan  and  Stabbs,  vol.  i.),  the 
bishop,  the  three  great  abbats  of  the  diocese,  and 
the  presbyters  (in  one  case,  **electi "),  the  deacons, 
and  all  the  derici,  form  the  synod.  But  Spanish 
and  Frank  coancils,  above  qnoted,  require  the  at- 
tendance of  abbats.  Laity  and  deacons  were  ob- 
viously present  and  were  consulted  as  a  body  both 
in  St.  Cyprian's  time  and  later.  Bishop  Sage,  who 
argues  most  strongly  for  the  negative,  is  plainly 
arguing  against  facts.  But  there  is  always  a 
distinction  drawn,  even  by  St.  Cyprian,  between 
the  comsiiium  of  the  clergy  and  the  consensus  of 
the  f^ebs  (see  Moberly's  Bampton  LectureSy  pp. 
119,  305).  The  gradual  changes,  no  doubt, 
which  are  found  in  respect  to  the  people's 
interest  in  the  election  of  Bishops  [Bishops], 
affected  also  their  position  in  councils  called 
for  other  than  elective  purposes. 

III.  Of  Oecumenioai  Councils,  as  of  provincial 
ones,  bishops  were  clearly  the  proper  and  essen- 
tial members ;  yet  here  too  presbyters  and  even 
deacons  were  sometimes  present.  At  Nice,  in 
A.D.  325,  presbyters  and  deacons  were  present, 
and  in  great  numbers;  and  one  deacon  cer- 
tainly, St.  Athanasius,  spoke:  but  there  is  no 
trace  or  probability  o{  their  having  voted.  At 
Constantinople,  a.d.  381,  three  presbyters  occur 
among  the  signatures^  signing  to  alj  appearance 
in  their  own  names,  and  intermixed  with  the 
bishops  of  the  province  from  which  they  came. 
But  there  are  many  other  signatures  in  the  list 
of  presbyters  signing  as  representatives  of  bi- 
shops. And  since  the  list  as  it  stands  is  the  work 
of  a  copyist^  it  is  quite  as  likely  as  not  that  these 
three  also  represented  bishops,  but  that  the  few 
words  at  the  end  of  each  name  indicating  the 
fact  have  been  accidentally  omitted.  At  Con- 
stantinople, in  A.D.  448,  presbyter-orchimandriies 
sig^  exactly  as  if  they  had  also  voted ;  and  this 
council,  although  itself  not  oecumenical,  is 
embodied  in  that  of  Chalcedon,  A.D.  451.  At 
Chaloedon  itself  one  presbyter  is  noted  to  have 
spoken;  and  at  the  2nd  of  Nice,  a.d.  787,  one 
presbyter  signs,  apparently  in  his  own  name 
(Bingh.  II.  xix.  13,  from  Habert).  But  ex- 
ceptions of  this  kind  seem  rather  to  prove  the 
rule,  viz.  that  bishops,  and  bishops  only,  each 
as  representing  his  own  church,  were  the  mem- 
bers of  Oectmienical  Councils. 

C.  The  AUTHORirr  assigned  to  Oecumenkai 
Councils  was  hardly  made  the  subject  of  formal 
and  systematic  treatment,  until  the  end  of  the 
great  period  of  councils,  viz.  of  the  4th  century. 
It  was  then  limited  in  three  ways.  i.  Their  de- 
crees were  not  unalterable,  in  matters  of  discipline, 
by  a  further  council ;  and  required  external  obe- 
dience but  nothing  more,  ns  being  those  of  the 
highest  church  tribunal,  ii.  Their  office,  doctri- 
nally,  was  not  to  enlarge  the  faith,  but  simply 
to  testify  in  express  and  distinct  terms  to  that 
which  had  been  held  implicitly  before.  '^  Quid 
unquam  aliud  conciliorum  decretis  enisa  est 
[Ecclesia],  nisi  ut  quod  antea  simpliciter  crede- 
batur,  hoc  idem  postea  diligent  ius  crederetur;" 


and  again,  **  nisi  ut  quod  prius  a  majoribus  sola 
traditione  susceperat,  hoc  deinde  posteris  etiani 
per  scripturae  chirographum    consignaret . . . . 
non  novum  fidei  sensum  novae  appellationis  pro- 
prietate  signando  "  (Vincent.  Lirin«  Conurtonit,  c. 
xxiii.);  and  this,  so  as  to  be  a  *'sednla  et  cant  a 
depositorum  apud  se  dogmatum  custos,"  without 
any  the  least  change  in  them,  of  any  kind  what- 
soever, whether  of  diminution  or  addition  (Id. 
ib,),    iii.  They  were  not  held  to  be  formally  in- 
fallible, but  to  possess  an  authority  proportioned 
to  their  universality,   to  be  capable  of  being 
amended  by  subsequent  councils  upon  better  in- 
formation, and  to  be  subordinate  to  Scripture. 
Of  that  which  is  certainly  written  in  the  Bible, 
says  St.  Augustin,  speaking  of  a  doctrinal  que^* 
tion,  '*  omnino  dubitari  et  disceptari  non  possit 
utrum  verum  vel  utrum  rectum  sit,"  but  coun- 
cils may  set  aside  Episcopal  dicta  [St.  Cyprian  is 
the  bishop  specially  intended],  and  national  or 
provincial  councils  must  "  plenariorum  concilio- 
rum auctoritati,  qiue  fiunt  ex   universo  orbe 
Christiano,  sine  uUis  ambagibus  cedere :  ipsaque 
plenaria  saepe   priora    posterioribus    emendari, 
cum  aliquo  experimento    rerum  aperitur  quod 
clausum  erat,  et    cognoscitur    quod    la^ebat" 
(St.  Aug.  De  Bapt.  c.  Donat,  IL  3,  §  4).    And 
again,  in  Epist,  54,  the  same  St.  Augustin,  set- 
ting canonical  Scripture  fint,   places  next  in 
oixler  universal  customs,  **  non  scripta  sed  tra- 
dita,"  which  must  be  assumed  to  have  been 
enacted  *'  vel  ab  ipsis  Apostolis,  vel  plenariis  con- 
ciliis,  quorum  est  in  £cclesia  saluberrima  aucto- 
ritas,"  instancing  the  observance  of  Good  Friday, 
£aster  Day,  Ascension  Day,  Pentecost ;  and  then, 
below  these,  mere  national  and  local  customs. 
Again,  in  arguing  against  Mazimin  the  Arian, 
St.  Augustin  confines  the  decision  to*  Scripture 
testimonies,  bidding    his    opponent  waive    the 
Council  of  .Ariminum,  as  he  himself  waives  the 
'*  prejudication  "  of  that  of  Nice.     So  again,  St. 
Gregory  the  Great,  saying  repeatedly  that  he 
*'quatuor  Concilia  suscipere  et  venerari  sicut 
sancti    Evangelii    quatuor    libi-os,"    and    that 
**quintum  quoque  Concilium  "  (the  last  held  up 
to  his  time)  **  pariter  veneror "  (Epist,  i.  25 ; 
and  see  also,  iii.  10,  iv.  38,  v.  51,  54),  proceeds 
to  allege  as  his  ground  for  doing  so,  that  they 
were   **universali    constituta    consensu."      St. 
Augustin  indeed  seems  to  consider  the  decision  of 
a  "  plenary  council "  to  be  final,  in  a  matter  of 
discipline,  because  it  is  the  highest  attainable — 
"  ultimum  judicium  Ecdesiae  "  {Epist,  43,  Ad 
Gtor.  et  Eleus,) ;  and  refers  the  Donatists  tb  such 
a  council,  as  the  remedy  which  *'adhuc  resta- 
bat,"  to  revise,  and  if  needful  reverse,  the  sen- 
tence already  delivered  by  the  bishops  at  Home 
under  the  pope.     The  well-known  passage  in 
St.  Greg.  Naz.  (^Epist.  ad  Prooop.  Iv.),  denouncing 
synods  of  bishops  as  doing  more  harm  than  gocxi, 
through   ambition  and  lust    of  contention,    is 
simply  an  argument  from  the  abuse  of  a  thing 
against  its  use ;  yet  proves  certainly,  that  a  council 
per  se  and  a  priori  was  not  held  to  be  infallible. 
On  the  other  hand,  besides  the  general  phrase 
commonly  prefixed  te  councils,  '*  Sancto  Spiritu 
suggerente,"  and  the  like,  we  find  Socrates  (i.  9) 
declaring  that  the  Nicene  fathers  oiSofuvs  iurro' 
XV<f«u  Tfis  &Xi|9c(as  MyayrOf  because  they  were 
enlightened  iwh  rov  Btov  jcol  rjjs  x^^'*'^^  toO 
•A7/0U  ny^ifMn-os ;  and  St.  Cyril  (/>«  Trin,  I.) 
calling  their  decrees  a   Divine  oracle  (and  so 
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len,  u  tjj.  laid.  Peliu.  .T.  99,  hAir  tiiwviv 
turn) ;  and  St.  Ambnwe,  declarii^  tkit "  acith«r 
itb  nor  the  sword  coald  KparaU  bjm  fnan 
t  Nicene  Council  "  {Epial.  iii.) ;  >ad  Leo  Ihe 
eat  declaring  repeatedly,  that  the  faith  of 
ca  and  Chnlcedon   ii  a   fint  principle,  from 

erre  (Epal.  ct.  ciit.  Lc.  A.D.  4S2,  453). 
h<le  JiutiniiiD,  who  ordered  all  biehnpi  to 
bscribe  to  the  Faith  of  the  fint  four  <^ouDcil>, 
r>  down  in  his  Novela  (ciii!.),  that  rii 
otipiiitinsr  iylar  irurSSmr  (Tic  the  four)  ri 
y/ura  icufdrip  rii  9ilai  Tpa^it  Sixiittta, 
I  reif  nariyai  ii  riiiinn  fiuXdrrD^xr.  The 
uucil  of  ChalcedoD  again  tpeaks  of  the  Nicene 
aiett  u  DnDlt«rable.  And  Leo  the  Great 
taki  of  the  faith  of  Chalcedon  it^etf  aa  ad 
rretractabilia  coDsensua."    Aod  St,  Ambrose, 

the  decreea  of  general  conncili  u  "hendilaiy 
ill  which  no  raihnew  mif  break  "(Z)a  Fidi 
I.  15).  In  abort,  vhile  do  one  auerU  that 
ch  coQucili  were  formall;  incapable  of  erring, 
e  entire  current  of  church  teaching  aaaumed 
It  they  had  not  arred ;  and  that  it  wonid  be  the 
ight  of  preaunjptlon  and  of  follj-  in  any  part 

the  church  or  any  indiridnal  Chrijitian  to 
mravene  them  ;  while  botb  Vincent  of  Lerina, 
d  pociibly  AugDitln,  would  allow  to  a  aucceed' 
f  council  power  only  ta  bnild  doctrinallj  upon 
g  fonndatioo  already  laid  by  iti  aci-epted  nn- 
[Xiaon,  The  PrOTinciat  Councils  "began,  by 
atilating  the  question;  the  General  Council 
erminaled  "  the  discuuion,  byaealingaa  it  were 
\  fonnally  eiprewing  the  decision  which  hnd 
■ened  to  Ite  proper  and  natural  cloee ;  and  Ibia, 

the  aisumption  that  aucb  deciaion  was  ac- 
iled  "  Dnirersali  Ecclesiae  conreasioDe  "  ("In 
thollco  regionali  concilio  coepta,  plenario  ter- 
nala,"  and  ao  "uniTersati  Eccletiae  consen- 
ne  roboraU,"  St.  Aug.  De  Bapt.  c.  Drmat,  vii. 
).  And  St.  Vincent  of  Lerina,  in  requiring  to 
ything  *'vere  proprieque  Catholicum,"  that 
ibique,  semper,  ah  oniDibus,  credilum  est" 
Bmmonit.  c.  2),  obTioualy  reats  the  cerUinty  of 

IS  npOD  the  acceptance,  implicitly 

r  the  whole  church  of  all  times 
id  on  Herein,  sect.  li.  §  9,  sq.);  but 
allow   that  any  question  ao  decided 

The  relative  authority  of  the  pope  and  of  ■ 
neral  council,  did  not  emerge  into  a  formal 
estion  until  long  after  our  period;  allhoDgh 
,  A'lguitiu'a  language  atnut  Pope  Melchiades, 
d  al^ai  the  dk-ta  of  St.  Cyprian,  suKiciently 

en,  had  it  been  posatble  that  the  question  could 
Te  been  raised  at  that  time. 
Whether  Prorincial  Councils  couM  entertsin 
esttona  of  doctrine,  is  alio  a  question  not  for- 
iliyput  until  rery  late  timei  indeed.  That  they 
Iso  inpointof  Ihctin  earlier  limes,  mav  be  seen 
a  lilt  of  intUncH  in  Palmer,  (^>n  Uf  Churc'i, 
.  liit.  1  §  2.  And  upon  St.  Augustin's  view 
ore  quoted,  it  was  their  proper  ottice  to  venti- 

■  the  final  deterlninalion  of  the  Oecumenical 
uncll.  Their  authority,  of  course,  like  that 
diocesan  synods,  was  in  proportion  to  their 
mbera  and  rharacter,  and  to  their  subsequent 
ceptance  by  Ihe  Church  at  large. 
The  Church,  speaking  generally,  has  accepted 
solutely  the  first  siiOecnmeoical  Councils, — of 


eipUcitly,  i 
e  Hammond 
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lncc,A.D.3!l;  ConstnntiDOple.A.D.SBl;  Ephesu, 
A.D.  431 ;  Chalcedon,  A.D.  451 ;  CoDitaatinuple, 
A.n.  553 ;  ConsUntinnple  again,  A.D.  6Sa  Where 
the  first  four  are  spoken  of  eapecially,  it  ia,  com- 
monly, either  in  onler  to  parallel  tham  with  the 
four  Goapela  (ai  e.g.  St.  Gregory  the  Great,  who 
adds  that  he  equally  renerales  the  5tJi,  the  last 
then  held),  or  because  Ihe  Fathers  or  others  wbo 
speak  of  them  lived  before  tbe  5th  was  held 
(e.q.  Theodoiius  Coenobiarcha,  in  Baron.  «  •»!. 
33,  from  St.  Cyril  and  Suidaa,— "  Si 


nathema'^ 


timat  qnanti  qnatuor  evangelia,  ai 
or,  lastly,  because  the  51  h  and  Glh  are  taien  loM 
a*  it  were  snpplementarr  to  tbe  3rd  and  4th. 
So  Cone.  Lateran.  *.d.  649,  cans.  IB,  19,  accepts 
tbe  five  councils  already  then  held,  ai  being  all 
there  were.  Tha  Greek  and  Koman  Churche* 
accept  a  7th,  vii.  the  C-ouncil  of  Hire  in  favour 
of  images,  i.D.  7B7  (rejected  by  the  Weilem 
Council  at  Frankfort,  A.D.  794,  and  by  the 
English  Cborch  of  the  same  date;— see  Uaddan 
andStnbbs,  111.  468,  481);  the  Greek  Church, 
however,  flactnating  considerably  in  the  point, 
accepting  it  A.D.  B42,  when  the  Ku^iuHi 
rfjs  'O^oto^iai  was  appointad  to  culebralo 
the  leven  Oecumenical  Councila,  yet  still  hen- 
tating  in  A.D.  863,  hut  finally  recogniiiug  it  in 
A.D.  879  (see  Palmer,  On  the  Ovinh,  P.  IV.  c 
1.  §  4).  Pope  Adrian  accepted  it.  The  pnvious 
Iconoclast  Conncil  of  Constantinople,  aj>.  TM, 
is  called  the  Sth  Oecamenical  by  Cave,  who 
counts  the  Trullan  or  Qniniseit  Conncil  uf  A.D. 
R92  as  the  7th.  An  8th  Oecunenical,  via.  of 
A.D.  BG9,  at  Constantinople,  which  depiwid  I'bo- 
tius,  is  accepted  as  the  neit  by  Roman  Theolo- 
gians. That  of  A.lv  B79,  which  restored  him, 
is  called  the  Bth  by  most  of  those  of  the  East 
(Cave).  The  tubseqaent  Weitera  (ao  called) 
Oecumenical  Councils  do  not  fall  within  the 
Bcope  of  the  present  work,  it  is  to  he  otnerred, 
however,  that  eren  in  the  9th  century,  popea 
atiii  epoke  of  the  tit  Genenl  Councila,  aa  t.g. 
Nicholas  I,  A.D.  859,  and  a.d.  863  or  B66 ; 
Adrian  I.,  A.D.  871  (see  Palmer  as  above).  Tha 
English  Church  accepted  the  fint  five,  and  alio  tha 
CBUOna  of  the  Lateian  CooDCil  of  a.d.  649,  re- 
specting the  Uonotheliles,  which  likewise  accepted 
the  five;  and  declared  her  own  orthodoiy  about 
Honothelitism  with  a  view  to  tha  6th  General 
Council  of  A.D.  6a 0,  then  impending,  at  theCoun- 
cil  of  Hatfield,  a.d.  680  (Haddan  and  SlubU  III. 
141,  sq.).  And  Wilfrid  had  similacly  prvfeoed 
orthodoiy  in  reference  to  Honothelite  views  at 
Rome  itself  in  the  same  year,  on  behalf  of  ^z- 
lish,  Scots,  and  Picts  (>^6.  140>  The  legaline 
Councils  of  Calchyth  and  in  Northumbria,  a.d. 
767,  accepted  the  sii  General  Councils  (can.  i. 
a.  448).  The  canons  of  Aelfric,  A.D.  957.  ac- 
cept the  first  four,  as  "the  four  books  of  Christ," 
and  as  having  eilinguished  heray,  but  add  that 
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33,  Wilk.  I.  254).  The 
il  so  called,  of  A.D.  787, 
accepted  by  the  iLnglUh 


judicial  body,  (he  Provincial  Council  waa 
at  first  the  ultimate  tribunal.  An  appeal  from 
it  to  a  larger  conncil  gradually  became  m-og- 
niied;  faaxConc.  Anlioch.  k.n,MV.  The  ap|wal 
to  tbe  Patriarch  of  C-onsUntinople,  or  to  the 
Patriarch    of    Rome,    has    of    later  date    itill 
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[Appeal].  Cone,  Arvem.  I.  a.d.  535,  can.  1, 
enacts,  that  in  such  councils  no  bishop  shall  pre- 
sume to  introduce  any  business,  until  all  causes 
are  determined  which  pertain  *^  ad  emendationem 
vitae,  ad  sereritatem  regulae,  ad  animae  remedia." 

For  the  office  of  diocesan  and  provincial  synods 
in  the  election  of  bishops,  see  Bishops. 

D.  Of  IRREOULAR  councils,  a  few  words  must 
be  said.     And  Hi-st  of — 

I.  The  <ruKo8oi  4iflirifiovaeUy  as  e.g.  that  of 
Constantinople  a.d.  536  under  Mennas,  which  is 
expressly  so  called,  and  at  which  also  a  letter  was 
rend  from  a  similar  meeting*— rop^  rtvv  ^fSiy- 
fio^rroor  *EirurK6irofy-—sc  from  the  bishops  of 
.the  Patriarchates  of  Antioch  and  Jerusalem,  who 
happened  at  the  time  to  be  at  Constantinople. 
Justinian,  although  passing  a  law  against 
bishops  coming  to  Constantinople  without  the 
emperor's  command  or  leave  (/>«  Episc,  et  Cleric, 
lib,  i.  leg,  42),  yet  fi*equently  consulted  and  em- 
ployed such  synods.  Bishops  only,  however, 
constituted  them,  and  the  Constantinopolitan 
patriarchs  summoned  them.  IL  The  Frank 
Concilia  Palatina,  on  the  contrary,  consisted  of 
both  bishops  and  nobles,  under  the  presidency 
of  king  or  emperor ;  as  did  also  the  Witenage- 
mots  on  the  English  side  of  the  channel.  Yet 
the  *'  synod  "  of  bishops  is  distinguished,  as  a  se- 
parate assembly  for  purely  ecclesiastical  matters, 
fi-om  the  "  placitum "  or  "  conventus,"  as  e,g. 
at  Ccnc.  Liptin,  A.D.  743,  the  latter  of  the  two 
consisting  of  bishops,  nobles,  presbyters,  and  ab- 
bats.  So  also  in  Spain :  where  e.g.  done,  7'olet.  iv. 
A.D.  633  can.  75,  which  was  a  national  Spanish 
Council,  especially  characterizes  its  decree,  even 
about  the  succession  to  the  throne,  as  **  ponti- 
ficale  decretum."  In  England,  while  bishops 
and  nobles  constituted  the  Witenagemot,  Pro- 
vincial Councils,  as  at  Hertford  and  Hatfield, 
consisted  of  the  clergy  only.  The  king  came  in 
time  to  be  usually  present ;  and  larger  excep- 
tions occur  in  later  times,  as  e.g,  at  the  Council 
of  Calchyth,  a.d.  787,  at  which  lay  nobles  were 
present  as  well  as  the  king.  In  Carlovingian 
France,  the  rule  is  laid  down  in  terms  in  Ab))ot 
AdelhaH's  Ordo  PaUxtii  (ap.  Hincmar.  Opp,  ii. 
214): — *' Utraque  autem  seniorum  susceptacula 
[reception  rooms  for  the  various  divisions  of  the 
Palatine  Councils]  sic  in  duobus  divisa  erant,  ut 
prlmo  omnes  Episcopi,  Abbates,  vel  hujusmodi 
honorificentiores  clerici,  absque  ulla  laicorum 
commixtione  congregarentur :  similiter  comites 
Tel  hujusmodi  princi])es  sibimet  honorificnbiliter  a 
cetera  multitudine  primo  mnne  segregarentur, 
quousque  tempus  sive  praesente  sive  absente 
Kege  occurrerent:  et  tunc  praedicti  seniores 
more  solito,  Clerici  ad  sunm,  Laici  vero  ad  snam 
constitutam  curiam,  subselliis  similiter  honorifi- 
cabiliter  praeparatis,  convocarentur :  qui  cum 
separati  a  ceteris  essent,  in  eorum  manebat  potes- 
tate,  quando  simnl  vel  quando  separati  residerent, 
pront  eos  tractandae  causae  qualitas  docebat, 
sive  de  spiritalibus  sive  de  saeculnribus  seu 
etiam  commixtis :  similiter  si  propter  quamlibet 
vescendi  vel  investigandi  causam  qnemcunqne 
convocare  voluissent,  et  re  comperta  discederet, 
in  eorum  voluntnte  manebat.  Haec  interim  de 
his  que  eis  a  Rege  ad  tractandum  proponcbantur." 
III.  There  occur,  besides  these,  a  few  exceptional 
cases,  as  e.g,  the  Conference  at  Whitby,  a.d.  664, 
which  can  hardly  be  called  a  council  in  the  proper 
sense.    .But  these  need  not  be  here  dwell  upon. 
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[Thoma&sin;  Van  Espen;  Richerios,  Hist, 
Cone.  General. ;  the  older  collections,  as  Crabbe's ; 
Labbe'  and  Cossart,  Hardnin,  Mansi;  and  in 
each  country,  special  writers  upon  their  own  na- 
tional councils,  as  for  England,  Spelman,Wilkin8, 
Landon,  Haddan  and  Stubbs ;  for  Spain,  Loaisa, 
Catalani ;  for  France,  Sirmond ;  for  Germany, 
Harzheim;  Salmon,  J^tudes  sur  les  Conciles ; 
Hefele,  Condlien-Oeschichte ;  Pusey,  On  the 
Councils;  Cave,  Hist  Litt.;  Bingham;  Mar- 
tigny.]  A.  W.  H. 

COXmrER.    [Cursor.] 

COUSINS,  MARRIAGE  OP.  [Cousins. 
German:  Marriaqe.] 

COUSINS-GERMAN.  No  prohibition 
against  the  intermarriage  of  cousins-german  is 
contained  or  implied  in  Leviticus  xviii.  or  Deu- 
teronomy xxvii.,  nor  can  any  such  be  inferred 
from  any  other  passage  of  the  Old  Testament ;  a 
direct  sanction  is,  on  the  contrary,  given  to  the 
practice  in  the  instance  of  the  five  daughters  of 
Zelophehad,  who  "  were  married  to  their  father's 
brother's  sons**  (Numb,  xxxvi.  11).  Nor  does 
any  such  prohibition  occur  in  the  monuments  of 
early  Christianity.  If  we  take  the  so-called 
Apostolical  canons  to  represent  the  customs  of 
the  Church  prior  to  the  Nicene  Council,  325, 
neither  in  the  text,  nor  in  the  ancient  version  of 
Dionysius  Exiguus,  as  given  in  Cotelerius' 
"  Patres  Apostolici, '  is  such  a  connection  men- 
tioned in  the  canon  (c.  15,  otherwise  10),  which 
forbids  clerical  orders  to  one  who  has  married 
two  sisters,  or  a  niece  (dScA^iS^i^,  rendered  in 
the  Latin  filiam  fratris).  But  it  must  be  ob- 
served that  in  the  version  by  Haloander,  which 
is  usually  included  in  the  Corpus  Juris,  the  same 
canon  (numbered  18)  contains  instead  the  larger 
term  conscHfrinam,  usually  rendered  **  cousin  " — a 
palpable  tampering  with  the  text  to  meet  later 
ecclesiastical  usage.  At  any  rate  Martene 
{De  ant.  Eccles,  Rii,  bk.  i.  c.  ix.)  admits  that, 
till  the  end  of  the  4th  century,  marriages  be- 
tween cousins-german  were  allowed  by  the 
Church.  It  is  therefore  to  be  inferred  that  the 
disfavour  with  which  the  Church,  especially  the 
Western  one,  came  to  look  upon  cousins'  marri- 
ages was  rather  borrowed  from  Roman  feeling 
than  from  Jewish.  It  is  certain  that  marriage 
between  cousins-german  was  not  practised  in 
early  times  by  the  Romans,  although,  indeed,  it 
had  become  prevalent  in  the  1st  century  Of  the 
empire,  since  we  find  Vitellius  adducing  the 
fact  of  the  change  in  public  opinion  in  this 
respect  in  order  to  justify  the  proposed  mar- 
riage between  the  emperor  Claudius  and  his 
niece,  the  younger  Agrippina  (Tac.  Ann,  bk.  xii. 
c.  6).  The  juri;  ts  of  the  Dufest  do  not,  however, 
look  upon  fii'st  cousins'  marriages  with  disfavour, 
as  appears  by  Paulus  quoting,  with  approval,  an 
opinion  of  romponius,  thr.t  ii  a  man  have  a 
grai^dson  by  one  son  and  a  granddaughter  by 
another,  they  may  intermarry  by  his  sole  autho- 
rity (/>u/.  xxiii.  §  ii.  1.  3).  In  the  latter  part  of 
the  4th  century,  indeed,  Theodosius,  by  a  law  of 
which  the  text  is  lost,  forbad  these  unions,  except 
under  special  permission ;  and  a  letter  of  Am- 
brose (^ho  indeed  is  suspected  to  have  advised 
the  prohibition)  to  Patcnius,  refers  both  to  the 
law  and  to  its  relaxations  in  special  cases  {£p,  66). 
Augustine  also,  in  his  City  o)  God  (bk.  15,  c.  16), 
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ifs  that  inch  mBrrisgea,  though  not  prohibited 
f  tha  Divine  isw,  were  rare   by  cuitoni,  eren 

but  who  CM  doubt  that  in  our  time  the  mar- 
inges  even  or  consiiu  ver*  more  (ill;  (hooeBtiOB) 
rohibitedF"  And  tb«  Inw  ii  likewise  allndod 
0  bj  LlbeDias,  in  faia  oratioD  on  Purrejrancea 
rt/il  T«  iyyaptiir).  A  conrtitntioD  of  Arci 
iua  aod  Uonoiiua,  A.D.  396  (CM.  neod.  bk.  ii 
.  lii.  I.  3),  CDnlirn»  the  Uv,  usimilating  th 
uanriage  with  s  cousin  to  that  with  a  niece,  an 

brtunc  during  his  life,  he  ia  not  to  be  considere 
D  bave  either  wife  or  rhildreo,  aud  can  neithe 
;ire  Dor  leave  anything  to  them  even  through 
bird  peraon.     If  there  be  a  doi,  it  muit  go  I 
he  imperial  exchequer ;  it  cannot  be  bequeathed 
o  itranjera,  bat  must  go  to  tbe  neit  of  ' ' 
icept   such  an   may  have  taken   part   ii 
dvlud  the  marriage.    Another  law,  of  the  aame 
mperor,  indeed  (>''.  1. 1.),  maiutaina  tho  right 
if  praying  for  a  diipeniation  (thia  is  a  teil 
>iugbam  bai  itrangel^  miinnderstood),  and  ■ 
hii5  one  (*.d.  405),  which  toot  it«  plaw  per- 
nanently  in  Justinian'i  Code,  swept  tho  prohi- 
lition  away.     Professing  to  "revoke  the  autho- 
ity  of  the  old  Uw,"  it  declares  the  marriage  ol 

r  two  sisters,  or  of  ■  brother  and  lister,  to  b< 
awful,  and  their  iasne  to  be  capable  of  inherit- 
a;  {Code,  bk.  ».  t.  ir.  1.  19). 

zularlv.  U 

e  ThegdD«i 

cgislation  to  hare  remained  unrevoked.  In  tbi 
'ormularium  of  Cassiodore,  under  the  Oblro- 
othlc  King  Theodorlc  (end  of  5th  century),  w< 
nd  a  teit  implying  its  subsistence,  since  it  ii 
hat  of  B  state  privilege  legalising  such  anions — 
he  46th  Formula  of  Uie  2nd  part  being  one  "b; 
ihich  a  consin  may  become  a  lawful  wife."  Ano 
he  "Lei  Bomana,"  supposed  to  represent  the 
iws  of  the  Roman  population  under  the  Urn- 
ard  rule,  eipreisly  reckons  marriage  with  a 
ou^in  aa  iucesluous  (bk.  iii.  t.  12).  Finally,  a 
ipitulary  of  Arubis,  Prince  of  Benevcnlo,  who 
surped  the  fief  after  the  death  of  Desiilerius,  the 
ist  Lombard  king  (a,P.  374),  seems  to  prohibit 
-«s  in  the  earliest  conslitntion  of  Arcadius  and 
lonorina  on  the  subject — all  donations  by  s 
ilher  to  his  children  by  such  a  marriage  (o.  8). 
n  the  other  hand,  the  Lombard  laws  themseliet 


clergy,  it 


s  by  the  clergy  tl 


We  need  not  indeed  rely  as  an  authority  on  an 
lleged  decree  on  coDsauguioity  by  Pope  Fabian 
laS-SH),  to  be  fonnd  in  Gratian.  allowing  mir- 
ages within  the  lith  degree,  and  tenving  those 
I  the  4th  undisturbed;  nor  on  one  of  Pope 
nlins  L  (a.D.  336-52),  in  tho  snme  collection. 
irbiJding  marriages  within  the  Tth  degree  of 
)nsangninity ;  nor  on  an  alleged  canon  to  the 
ime  elfcct  of  the  1st  Council  of  Lyons,  A.D.  517, 
I  be  found  in  Bouchanl  (c.  10).     But  the  Couu- 


lof  A| 


n  506,  d. 


age  with  an  ancle's  daughter  or  any  other 
iaavoman,  the  partlea  to  remain  among  tbe 
itenbnmens  tilt  Ibey  had  madn  amends,  al- 
longh  eiisling  marriagea  wcr>i  nut  to  be  dii- 
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solved  (c.  61);  an  injanction  repeated  by  the  ' 
Conncll  of  EpaoBe,  517  (c  30),  and  lUbsUntially 
by  tho  3rd  Council  of  Orleans,  j  38,  and  by  tbe 
Gjuncil  of  Auicrre,  5TB,  whicb  forbad  even  tb* 
marriage  of  second  cousins  (c.  31);  see  alio  the 
Srd  Council  of  Paris,  about  557,  c.  4,  and  tbe 
2nd   Council   of  Tonrs,    567,  c.  5t.     We   need, 

a  dist'iuctlve  number,  quoted  by  Ivo  as  from  the 
canons  of  the  Council  of  Orleans,  BlI,  imposing 
for  penance,  in  respect  of  such  marriages,  a 
twelvemonth's  eiclosion  from  church  (during 
which  the  parties  are  to  feed  only  on  bread, 
water,  and  salt,  except  on  Sundays  and  holidays), 
abstinence  during  life,  and  a  prohibition  to  marry 
— a  regulation  savouring  altogether  of  the  later 
Carlovingian  period. 

Pope  Gregory  the  Great  (590-603),  whilst 
recogniiing  that  the  law  of  the  Church  was 
upon  this  point  in  opposition  with  the  civil  law, 
sought  to  base  the  prohibition,  ia  part  at  least, 
on  a  physiological  reason.  In  an  "  exposition  of 
diverse  things,"  in  answer  to  Angnstine  of  Can- 
terbury, which  forms  the  31st  in  the  12th  book 
of  his  collected  letters — a  most  valuable  repertory 
of  facts  as  well  for  the  socUl  as  for  the  Choreb 
history  of  the  period~ha  says  (c  5)  that  "  some 
earthly  law  in  the  Roman  empire"  (he  is  evi- 
dently alluding  to  the  Constitution  of  Arodins 
and  HoDorlus,  before  referred  to)  allows  marriage 
between  the  eon  and  daughter  of  a  brother  and 

bare  learnt  by  experience  that  from  such  a 
marriage  no  issue  can  proceed;"  besides  that, 
the  "holy  law"  forbids  tbe  uncovering  of  a 
kinswoman's  nakedness.  (See  also  fiede,  Biit. 
Eccles.  i.  27.)  A  wide  experience  shows  how  nih 
la  the  former  assertion ;  whilst  it  is  clear  that  to 
far  from  the  "holy  law"  of  the  Old  TesUment 
forbidding  generally  Intermarriage  amoogst  k lu- 
men, the  whole  fabric  of  Jewish  society,  in  its 
separation  from  the  heathen,  in  its  distinction 
between  the  tribes  themsclrea,  is  based  upon  it. 
Cousins'  marriages  were,  however,  forbidden  acme 
years  after  Gregory's  death,  by  tbe  5th  Council 
of  Paris,  A.D.  615  (c.  14). 

In  the  latter  half  of  the  Tth  century  we  find 
marriage  with  an  uncle's  daughter  condemned 
by  the  Eattern  Church  itaelf  at  the  Council  of 
Constant inople  in  Trullo,  691,  and  separation 
of  the  parties  ordered  (c.  54).  It  is  remarkable, 
however,  that  in  the  canons  of  a  eonncil  held  in 
Britain  under  Theodore,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury (end  of  Tth  century),  it  is  stated  that, 
"according  to  the  Greeks,  it  is  lawfol  to  marry 
in  the  3rd  degree,  as  it  is  written  in  the  Liw— 

place  "  (c.  24,  and  see  also  139),  and  the  Roman 
rule  is  enacted  in  a  later  canon  (108),  which 
would  seem  to  cast  a  doubt  on  the  genuinenc^ 
of  the  Trullan  canon,  about  the  middle  of  the 
Sth  century.  The  Excerpla,  attributed  to  Libert 
of  Tork,  make  it  the  rule  that  marriages  are 
permitted  in  the  5tb  degree,  tbe  parties  not  to 
be  separated  la  the  4lh,  bnt  to  bo  separated 
in  the  3rd  (bk.  ii.  e.  28).  Subalantially,  firrt 
cousins'  marringcs  seem  for  some  considerable 
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after  the  4th  degree  (c  i.),  does  not  expressly 
coDdemD  those  in  the  4th.  This,'  however,  is 
now  repeatedly  done  hy  councils  and  by  po})e8; 
in  the  Ist  Council  of  Rome  against  nnlawfal 
marriages,  721  (c  4)  ;  by  Gregory  III.  731-41, 
in  his  exoerpU  from  the  fathers  and  the  canons 
(c.  1 1);  in  the  Synod  of  Metz,  753  (c.  1),  which, 
for  the  first  time  enacts  corporal  punishment — 
the  guilty  party,  if  without  money,  being  a 
slave  or  freedman,  to  be  well  beaten,  and  if  an 
ecclesiastical  person  of  mean  condition,  to  be 
beaten  or  sent  to  jail:  in  the  6th  Council  of 
Aries,  813  (c.  11);  and  that  of  Mayenc«  in  the 
same  year  (c.  54). 

We  have  now  to  see  the  influence  of  the  cleri- 
cil  view  on  civil  legislation  in  respect  of  first 
cousins'  m.'irriages  afler  the  barbaric  invasions. 
With  the  exception  of  Italy,  the  peculiarities  of 
whose  legislation  on  this  head  have  been  pre- 
viously  noticed,  the  only  barbaric  code  in  which 
we  find  a  prohibition  before  the  Carlovingian  era 
is  the  Wisigothlc  one,  strongly  clerical  in  spirit, 
as  must  always  be  recollected.  Here  a  law  of 
Kecarede  forbids  generally  all  marriages  with  the 
kindred  of  a  father  or  mother,  grandfather  or 
grandmother,  to  the  sixth  generation,  unless  con- 
tracted by  permission  of  the  prince  before  the 
passing  of  the  law,  the  parties  to  be  separated 
and  sent  to  monasteries  (bk.  iii.  t.  r.  c.  1).  In 
the  case  of  Jews  indeed  ther«  was  superadded  to 
aeparation  the  treble  punishment  of  decalvation 
(scalping),  100  lashes,  and  banishment  (bk.  xii. 
7,  iii.  c.  8).  With  these  exceptions,  all  other 
enactments  adverse  to  such  marriages  belong  to 
the  Carlovingian  rule  or  period.  A  capitulary  of 
king  Pepin  at  Vermerie,  A.d.  753,  only  absolutely 
requires  the  dissolution  of  marriage  in  the  3rd  de- 
gree, allowing  those  in  the  4th,  once  contracted, 
to  stand  good  under  penance,  but  forbidding  them 
for  the  future  (c.  1).  The  capitulary  of  Com- 
pi^gne  A.D.  757  (see  Pertz*s  text)  is  to  the  same 
effect  (cc.  1, 2).  On  the  other  hand,  the  law  of 
the  AUamans  (t.  39)  renewed  under  Duke  Laut- 
irid,  supposed  the  2nd  (died  751),  and  the  some- 
what later  law  of  the  Bavarians  (t.  6) — ^both 
indeed  thought  to  have  been  touched  up  under 
Charlemagne — reckon  all  marriages  between  the 
sons  of  brothers  and  sisters  unlawful,  and  re- 
quire them  to  be  dissolved ;  all  property  of  the 
guilty  parties  to  go  to  the  public  treasury,  and 
if  they  be  "  mean  persons  '*  (minores  personae) 
thf^mselves  to  become  slaves  to  it.  The  Carlo- 
vingian capitularies  proper,  almost  all  of  them 
confirmed  by  Church  synods,  are  scarcely  to  be 
diiitinguished  from  ecclesiastical  enactments.  The 
text  of  some  of  the  earlier  ones  must  have  been 
tampered  with,  since  even  King  Pepin's  Compi- 
egne  capitulary  above  referred  to  is  brought  into 
accordance  with  the  far  stricter  rules  of  the 
Synod  of  Metz.  As  the  law  stands  in  the  general 
collection  of  the  capitularies,  if  a  man  marries 
his  cousin,  he  is  not  only  to  lose  all  settled 
moneys,  but  if  he  will  not  amend  his  ways  none 
is  to  receive  him  or  give  him  food;  he  is  to 
compound  in  60  so/tV/i,  or  be  sent  to  gaol  till  he 
pays.  If  he  be  slave  or  freedman,  he  is  to  be 
well  beaten,  and  his  master  to  compound  in  60 
9oiidu  If  he  be  an  ecclesiastical  person,  he  is  to 
lose  any  dignity  he  has,  or  if  not  honourable, 
to  be  beaten  or  sent  to  gaol  (a.d.  756-7,  bk.  vii. 
oc  9,  10).  A  capitulary  of  the  6th  book  (130) 
forbids  marriage  to  the  7th  degree.    So  does  one 


of  the  Additio  tcrtia^  c.  123,  under  pain  of  the 
ban  (at  60  solidi)  and  penance  for  a  freeman ;  but 
for  a  slave,  of  public  flagellation  and  decalvation, 
and  ])enance.  If  the  offenders  be  disobedient, 
they  are  to  be  kept  in  jail  '*  In  much  wretched- 
ness "  (sub  magna  aerumni),  nor  touch  any  of 
their  fortune  till  they  do  pennnce ;  and  whilst 
living  in  crime  (c.  124)  are  to  be  treated  as  gen- 
tiles, catechumens  or  energumens.  Jews  mar- 
rying within  the  prohibited  degrees  are  to  re- 
ceive 100  lashes  after  having  been  publicly  de- 
calvated,  to  be  exiled  and  do  penance,  with  for- 
feiture of  their  property  either  to  their  children 
by  any  former  marriage,  not  being  Jews,  or  in 
default  of  such  to  the  prince  {Additk)  quarta^ 
c.  2\  a  provision  borrowed  mainly  from  one  ot 
the  Wisigothic  codes  above  referred  to.  See  also 
cc.  74,  75  of  the  Fourth  Addition,  anathematizing 
the  man  who  marries  a  cousin,  and  repeating  the 
prohibition  against  marriages  within  the  7th 
generation.  The  various  enactments  requiring 
inquiry  to  be  made  as  to  consanguinity  before  mar- 
riage, bear  also  on  this  subject ;  as  for  instance 
the  Council  of  Frejus  in  791,  c.  6 ;  Charlemagne's 
first  capitulary  of  802,  c  35;  an  inquiry  which 
by  his  Edict  of  814  is  even  required  to  be  made 
atler  marriage,  the  4th  degree  being  expressly 
specified  as  one  of  prohibited  consanguinity. 

On  the  whole,  the  course  of  Church  practice 
on  the  subject  appears  to  have  been  this :  the 
traditional  Roman  prejudice  against  cousins'  mar- 
riages, although  quite  uncountenanced  by  the 
Jewish  law  or  practice,  commended  itself  in- 
stinctively to  the  ascetic  tendencies  of  the  West- 
ern fathers,  and  through  them  took  root  among 
the  Western  clergy  generally,  embodying  itself 
indeed  temporarily,  towards  the  end  of  the  4th 
century,  in  a  general  civil  law  for  the  Roman 
empire.  But  whilst  this  law  was  abrogated  in 
the  beginning  of  the  5th  century,  and  In  the 
East  such  unions  remained  perfectly  lawful  both 
in  the  Church  and  in  the  State  throughout 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  period  which  occupies 
us,  never  being  condemned  by  any  Oecumenic 
Council  till  that  of  Constantinople  towards  the 
end  of  the  7th  centuryj  in  the  West  the  clergy  ad- 
hered to  the  harsher  view ;  Popes  and  local  synods 
sought  to  enforce  it ;  wherever  clerical  influence 
could  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  barbaric  legis- 
lators it  became  apparent ;  till  at  last  under  the 
Carlovingian  princes  it  established  itself  as  a 
law  alike  of  the  State  and  of  the  Church.  But 
the  history  of  this  restraint  upon  marriage  is 
that  of  all  others  not  derived  from  Scripture 
itself.  Originating  probably  all  of  them  in  a 
sincere  though  mistaken  asceticism,  they  were 
soon  discovered  to  supply  an  almost  inexhaustible 
mine  for  the  supply  of  the  Church's  coffers, 
through  the  grant  of  dispensations,  prosecutions 
in  the  Church  Courts,  compromised.  The  baleful 
alliance  between  Carlovingian  usurpation  and 
Romish  priestcraft,  in  exchange  for  the  subser- 
viency of  the  clergy  to  the  ambition  and  the 
vices  of  the  earlier  despots,  delivered  over  the 
social  morality  of  the  people  to  them,  it  may  be 
said,  as  a  prey,  and  the  savageness  of  Carlo- 
vingian civil  legislation  was  placed  at  the  service 
of  the  new-fangled  Church  discipline  of  the 
West.  [J.  M.  L.] 

COVETOUSNESS.  The  works  of  the 
earliest  Christian  authorities  are  full  of  warnings 
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the  diflertDt  tarmt  uf  coveloosoeis,  c^. 
I  Carinlh.  bk,  iL  cc,  5,  6 ;  Hermgs,  bk.  i. 
dU  bk.  ii.  nund.  12 ;  Conil.  Apott^  bk.  L 
.  c.  46;  It.  G.  4;  ini.  cc  3,  4.  The 
cal  CotutitDtioDs  fiillow  St.  Paul  in  Ireat- 
touiDcss  as  «  diiqunlili cation  for  a  bEihop; 
.  6  ;  and  ia  a  later  ouDi^titution  also  for  a 
r  deacon  ;  bk.  vii.  e.  31.  The  coretons- 
mme  of  the  Chnrth-widows  la  especiallj 
ed;  "who  deem  gain  their  odIjt  work, 
wkiofr  without  ahame  and  taking  without 

in  giving,''— who  "running  about  to 
t  ths  door»  of  their  neighbour*,  beaji  up 
ulves  an  abuadance  of  goods,  and  lend  at 
isurj,  and  have  mflmmon  for  their  lole 
ihoie  God  la  their  purse,"  Ac.  (lik.  iii. 
The  oblatloni  of  the  covetoni  were  not  "to 
iTod  (bk.  IT.  c.  6).  With  this  may  be 
nl  the  canonical  epistle  of  Gregory 
itnrgus,  aiohbiihopof  Neocacaaren  (about 
i)  which  deelsres  that  it  i>  iDipo»ible  to 
li  in  a  single  Uttcrall  the  sacr^  writings 
iroelaiin  not  robbery  nloat  to  be  a  fearful 
int  all  coretouanesi,  all  grasping  at  othera' 
or  filthy  luore;  the  particular  object  of 
inciatioa  being  apparently  those  persona 
I  thought  a  late  barbaric  inTaaien  to  be 
[iportnnity  for  gain  (can.  T  and  foil.). 
it'  the  Fathers  in  like  manner  Tigorensly 
wi  the  ailitenoe  of  the  lioe  among  the 
a  of  Pops  Zephyrini 


r  of    i 


ntury)    i 


i  by 


a  in  hii  Philoinpht 

Aboat  ths  mirldU  of  the  eentnry, 
,  in  hit  book  De  lajnii,  s|>eakii  of  those 
ni  who  "with  an  insatiable  ardonr 
lODsnees  pntsned  the  increase  of  their 
'  Ambrose,  In  his  Tth  sermon,  describes 
who,  "  not  satisfied  with  t)ie  raaintenanco 
u,  by  the  Lord's  eomtnand,  from  thealtai, 
:la  his  interoeasions,  grasps  willingly  the 
widows,"  and  yet  flatters  himself  by  sav- 

0  one  ohargaa  mo  with  robbery,  no  one 

draw  a  larger  booty  from  widows  than 
."  Jerome  with  bitter  sarcasm  speaks 
!,  "  who  are  richer  as  monks  than  they 

1  seculars,"  and  of  "olerics  who  possess 
under  Christ  the  poor,  whioh  they  had 

;er  the  dsTil,  rich  and  deositful,  so  that 
iroh  sighs  over  those  as  we.ilthy,  whom 
rid  before  held  for  beggars."  And  he 
as  his  oorrespoadent  to  flee  from  the  cleric 
Dm  poor  ha*  beeeroe  rich  aa  from  some 
ce  (Sp.  3,  ad  Nepotianam  ;  and  see  also  Kp. 
eliodorum).  In  hi*  long  letter  or  treatise 
'  to  EustoohiuB  again  [Ep.  22),  he  draws 


,ly. 


Si  his  way  almost  into  the  very  bed- 
r  of  a  sleeper,  and  praise  some  piece  of 
re  or  other  artiole  till  he  at  Inst  rather 
1  than  obtained  it;  contrasting  with  the 
nt  coTetouaneas  of  Roman  society  the 
r  the  monk  at  Nitria,  who  at  his  death 
nd  to  have  saved  100  aolidi  which  he  had 
by  weaving  linen.  The  monks  consulted 
>  do ;  some  were  forgiving  it  to  the  poor, 
I  the  Chnrch.  some  for  handing  It  oTer  to 
ily  nf  the  deceased  ;  but  Mscnrius,  Pamho, 
r  fathers  of  the  commnnilj 


that  it  should  bi 
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Gregory  of  Nyssa,  Indeed,  in  hi*  letter  !• 
Letorius,  observes  that  the  bthers  hare  aSinl 
DO  pnoishmeDt  to  thi*  aa,  which  he  aaaimllates 
to  adultery;  thongh  it  be  Tery  cmnmon  in  the 
Church,  none  inqnires  of  those  who  are  brought 
to  be  ordained  if  they  be  polluted  with  it.  Tlieft. 
violation  of  gnvea,  and  sacrilege  are,  he  says,  the 
only  Tices  taken  account  oC,  although  Bsnrv  bt 
also  prohibited  by  divine  scripture,  and  the'  ac- 
quiring by  fores  the  goods  of  others,  even  nndrr 

Indeed  be  set  if  not  a  decree  (1)  from  Oratiaa 
ascribed  to  Pope  Julius  I.  A.D.  336-52,  whiih 
denoanccs  as  lilthy  lucre  the  buying  in  time  of 
harvest  or  of  vintage,  not  of  necessity  but  vi 
greed,  victoals  or  wine,  in  order  by  buying  to 
sell  at  a  higher  price,  at  least  the  ITth  canon  of 
theCouacil  of  Sicaea  (*.D.  325),  directed  against 
the  love  of  filthy  lucre  and  usury,  and  enacting 
deposition  as  ths  ponishmsnt  fbr  the  cleric  Bat 
here,  aa  in  a  parallel  canon  (6)  of  the  Synod  of 
Seleucia,  X.O.  410,  It  i*  perhaps  to  be  inferred 
that  the  vice  was  chiefly  if  not  solely  aimed  at 
under  the  concrete  form  of  usury  (as  to  which 
see  UauRv);  as  also  when  St.  Basil,  in  his  ca- 
nonical epistle  to  Bishop  Amphilochlns  of  Iconinm, 
writes  that  the  usurer  who  spend*  his  anjntt 
gains  on  the  poor  and  frses  himself  ftvm  avarice 
may  be  admltlod  to  orders  (c  14).  Tbti  coisl- 
uusBcss  was  OS  rilb  in  the  monastery  as  ia  the 
world  may  be  inferred  from  the  &ct  that 
Oassian'a  work,  Dg  Cotnobiorvm  irui^uiia  (end 
of  4lh  or  beginning  of  5th  century)  conUins 
a  whole  book  (the  7th)  Be  .'^pirHu  pliOarggriae. 

The  lery  doubtf\il  "  Sanctions  and  Dwres  of 
the  Nicene  fkthirs,'.'  of  Greek  origin  apparently 
(iiai  Tolume  of  Labb^  and  Mansi's  Caimcilt,  pp. 
io:!ti  and  foil.),  require  priests  not  to  be  given 
to  helping  up  riches,  lest  ther  should  prtfbr  them 
to  the  ministry,  and  if  they  do  aocnmutale 
wealth  to  do  so  moderately  (c.  H>  The  3id 
Council  of  Orleans,  A-tiL  538,  ftrbida  clerics,  from 

public  traders  for  the  greed  of  filthy  tucr*.  or  to 
do  so  in  another's  name.  As  the  times  wear  on 
indeed,  eoretousness  seems  onsn  to  be  confoundFiJ 
with  avarice,  and  to  b«  legislated  against  under 
tjiat  name.  The  Code  of  Canons  of  the  Afriian 
the  Council  of  Carthage  of 


.D.  419, 


n.butm 


of  Ai.-h- 


more  in  airiest  (c  b). 
Councils  and  Cipitularies.  That 
Chapelle  in  TS9  forbids  avarilii;  a 
encroach  on  the  boundaries  of  others  nor  pass  hii 
father's  tandroark  (c.  32,  and  see  ako  c  64. 
"de  avaritia  vel  concupiscentia").  Th*  Council 
of  Frankfort,  l.D.  794,  has  »  canon  (34),  and  the 
contemporary  capitulary  of  Fmnkfbrt  a  section 
(32  or  34),  "de  avaritia  et  cupiditate."  The 
capitnlary  of  Aiifla-ChH|ielle  of  801,  accsHing  Id 
one  coder,  enjoins  priests  to  abstain  from  fiilhj' 
Incre  and  usury,  and  so  to  teach  the  peojile 
(c.  25,  and  see  also  the  Admonitio  geuenlis^ 
of  the  samu  year,  in  Peili).  The  first  capitnUry 
of  802  requires  monks  and  nuns  ^ot  to  be  given 
to  cOTstousnes*  (cc  IT,  18),  oor  canons  to  filthy 
lucre  (c  11).  Some  Additions  to  a  Kimeguea 
Capitulary  in  806  (Perti)treatat  some  lenirth  of 
"cupiditaa" — which  i*  said  to  be  taken  either  in 
good  or  Isid  part,  "inlKid  prtof  himwhohevonJ 
measure  will  desire  any  kind  of  thing,"  (c.  3)— 
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of  " •▼aritia,"  which  is  "to  desire  the  things  of 
others,  and  having  acquired  them  to  impart  them 
to  none"  (c.  4),  and  of  "filthy  lucre"  (c.  5^  of 
which  an  instance  is  given  in  the  baying  at 
harvest  or  vintage  time,  not  of  necessity,  but  for 
covetonsness,  in  order  to  sell  at  a  higher  price ; 
"  but  if  a  man  buy  for  necessity,  that  he  may 
have  for  himself  and  distribute  to  others,  we  call 
it  trade  "  (c.  7).  The  Ecclesiastical  Capitulary 
of  Aix-Ia-€hapelle  in  809  again  enjoins  priests  to 
avoid  all  avarice  and  covetoosness  (c.  2).  The 
second  Council  of  Kheims,  813,  also  enacted  that 
none  (apparently  of  the  clergy)  were  to  follow 
the  evil  of  covetonsness  and  avarice  (c.  28).  The 
second  Council  of  Chilons,  in'  the  same  year,  that 
if  clerics  gather  together  the  fruits  of  the  earth 
or  certain  revenues  of  the  soil,  they  should  not 
do  so  to  sell  the  dearer  and  gather  treasures 
together,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  poor  (c  8). 

One  form  of  covetousness — the  rapacity  of 
judges  and  other  functionaries  in  exacting  fees, — 
would  seem  to  fall  better  under  the  head  of 
Sportulae,  by  which  name  such  fees  were  known 
in  the  Roman  world,  and  are  designated  in  the 
legislation  of  Justinian  (Code,  bk.  iii.  T.  ii.  Novs. 
17,  82,  123).  We  may  however  quote  a  chapter 
of  the  Wisigothic  law  (bk.  ii.  c  25,  amended  by 
Chindasuinth),  which  says:  "We  have  known 
many  judges  who  by  occasion  of  covetousness 
overpassing  the  order  of  law,  presume  to  take 
to  themselves  one-third  of  the  causes"  {tjt, 
amounts  in  dispute) ;  and  which  limits  the  judge's 
fee  to  5  per  cent.,  requiring  him  to  restore  any 
surplus  beyond  this  proportion  which  he  may 
have  taken,  with  an  equal  amount  besides, 

[See  also  Bbibery*,  Commerce,  Usury.] 

[J.  M.  L.] 

CJOWL.      [CUCULLA.] 

ORATON,  martyr  at  Rome,  Feb.  15  (Mart 
Horn,  Yet.^  Usuardi).  [C] 

CBEDENGE  (Lat.  credentia,  Ital.  credenxa, 
Gr.  irafMrrpdir«(bv)..  The  table  or  slab  on  which 
the  vessels  and  elements  for  the  Eucharist  are 
placed  before  consecration.  **  Credentiam  appel- 
lant mcnsam  ....  supra  qnam  ad  sacrificandum 
necessaria  oontinentur"  {Ceremoniale  Homanumy 
1.  3,  quoted  by  Ducange,  s.  v.).  It  is  doubtful 
whether  such  a  table  or  slab  existed  in  the  sanc- 
tuary withiu  our  period,  as  it  rather  seems  pro- 
bable that  the  elements  were  brought  from  the 
aacristy  and  placed  at  once  on  the  altar,  when 
they  ceased  to  be  taken  from  the  ofl'erings  of  the 
faithful.    See  Proti!E8i&  [C] 

GREED,  fVom  the  Latin  credo.  Hence  the 
title  should  be  confined  to  such  confessions  of 
our  Christian  Faith  m  commence  with  the  words 
I  BELIEVE,  or  We  believe,  or,  again,  to  any 
interrogatories  as  may  be  addressed  at  baptism 
or  other  occasions,  DoOT  Tiiou  believe  ?  but,  in 
practice,  it  has  been  used  in  a  more  general 
sense,  and  any  document  which  has  contained  a 
summary  of  the  chief  tenets  of  the  Christian 
Faith  as  held  by  any  local  or  national  Church, 
has  been  called  the  Creed  of  that  Church. 
Thua  the  Hules  of  Faith,  of  which  we  find  traces 
in  the  earliest  Christian  writers,  and  which 
were  intended  to  guide  teachers  in  the  instruc- 
tion which  they  conveyed,  have  lieen  called 
Creeds,  So,  also,  have  been  designated  the  in- 
structions which  were  prepared  for  candidates 
for  baptism. 


NAMEa— <2.)  For  "  Creeds,"  in  this  wider 
sense,  we  find  the  following  words  used  by  early 
Greek  writers :  6  iriffrtws  iipxaias  fcaywv,  6  kqmwv 
riff  &Xif6«(a(,  t^  idipvy/ui  rh  iirotrroXiieSv^  ^ 
fhayytkiKii  ical  &ro(rToAiic^  irapdHoffis,  So  Ter- 
tullian  very  frequently  appeals  to  the  regula  Jidei, 
The  creed  of  the  Church,  properly  so  called,  was 
designated  first  as  ^  viirrts  or  ^  TapaMf7<ra 
ilfuy  ayla  koL  iiroarokiK^  wiaris  among  the 
Greeks,  and  as  fides,  fides  apostolica  among  the 
Latins.  We  find  the  word  sifmbolum  for  the  first 
time  in  Cyprian,  and  after  the  title  became  pre- 
valent among  Latin  writers  it  found  its  way 
among  the  Gi'eek  authors.  But  even  in  the 
fifth  century  the  Nicene  Creed  was  commonly 
known  as  ^  Tltms,  The  words  t^  <rififio\oy  rov 
ikiroKticdpBai,  found  in  Origen,  denote,  not  the 
Creed,  but  Baptism  itself,  or  (possibly)  "the 
outward  and  visible  sign  in  Baptism."  And. 
similarly,  we  must  interpret  a  passage  in  Ter- 
tuUian :  "  Testatio  fidei  et  signaculum  symboli." 
In  a  canon  of  the  Laodicene  council,  however, 
the  word  occurs  once.  In  later  years  the  words 
a6fifio\0Py  and  symhoium  or  symbolus,  became  the 
favorite  designation  of  the  baptismal  Creed.  Its 
meaning  will  be  discussed  elsewhere. 

3.  The  words  of  our  Lord  in  the  institution 
of  Baptism  undoubtedly  gave  the  first  form  to 
the  Baptismal  Creeds  which  we  find  prevailing 
in  the  3rd  century.  His  Injunction  that  His 
apostles  should  **make  disciples  of  all  nations, 
baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and 
of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  seemed 
almost  of  necessity  to  call  forth  on  the  part  of 
the  recipient  of  £>aptism  some  avowal  of  belief 
in  God  as  thus  revealed.  The  words  which  we 
read  in  our  English  version  of  Acts  viii.  37^  con- 
taining the  appeal  of  Philip  to  the  Eunuch  and  the 
reply  of  the  Eunuch,  are  not  found  in  the  best 
extant  MSS.  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles ;  but 
the  incident  thus  recorded  may  be  regarded  as 
not  improbable ;  and  we  find  indications  in  the 
pages  of  Irenaeus  that  it  was  Ix^lieved  by  him  to 
have  occurred.  St.  Paul  reminds  Timothy  of 
the  good  confession  which  he  had  made  "  before 
many  witnesses."  This  is  generally  believed  to 
have  taken  place  at  his  baptism.  Passing  by 
for  the  present,  as  scarcely  applicable  to  our 
immediate  purpose,  the  passage  of  Justin  Martyr 
where  he  relates  how  **  they  who  are  persuaded 
and  believe  that  the  things  are  true  which  are 
taught  by  ^  are  taken  to  some  place  where 
there  is  water,  and  are  there  baptized,"  and  the 
expression  of  Irenaeus  regarding  '*  the  canon  of 
the  truth  which  every  one  received  at  his  bap- 
tism," we  come  to  words  of  Tertullian,  in  which 
he  speaks  of  the  Holy  Spirit  "sanctifying  the 
faith  of  those  who  believe  in  the  Father  and  the 
Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost."    [Baptism,  p.  160.] 

4.  Thus  are  we  led  to  infer  that  the  primary 
baptismal  confession  corresponded  to  the  bap- 
tismal formula;  that  as  the  convert  was 
"  baptized  into  the  name  of  the  Father  and  the 
Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit,"  so  was  he  called  upon 
to  state  that  '*  he  believed  in  the  Father  and  in 
the  Son  and  in  the  Holy  Spirit."  And  that  our 
inference  is  correct  seems  clear  from  fragments 
of  liturgies  which  have  come  down  to  us  from 
various  ages  and  different  Churches.  The 
Aethiopic  manuscript  of  the  Apostolic  Consti- 
tutions describes  the  catechumen  as  declaring  at 
the  time  of  his  baptism  :  "  I  believe  in  the  only 
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I 
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God,  [he  Fatlier,  the  Almighty,  mi  i 
'begatteD  Sad  Jeios  Cbriat,  our  Lord  and 
nir,  uid  ia  tbe  Holir  Spirit,  tbe  Life-girer." 
r  words  follow.  So  tbe  pwudo-Amhroie, 
9  treatis*  oa  th«  Sncramratii  (book  ii.  c.  7  ; 
le,  iri,  -129),  ■'  Thou  wMt  nsked, '  Do»t  thou 
TO  ia  God  the  Father  Umightji'  Thou 
t,  '1  belieTe,'  nnJ  thou  wnit  immersed, 
n  thou  watt  aiked,  'Doat  thoa  bsliere  also 
Di  Lord  Jesoi  Christ  nod  ia  Hia  cro»?' 
I  (lidit  again, '  1  beliere,'  and  wut  iramsrsed. 
h  third    lime  thou   nut  asked,  'And  doat 

believe  in  the  Uoljr  Spirit  ?'  Thou  didst 
r,  '1  believe,'  aad  for  a  third  time  thou  wast 
eraed."  So,  again,  in  the  rormula  for  bap- 
found  ia  an  old  Gallican  mi»nl  and  printed 
Inrteoe  (i.  p.  51);  in  Die  old  Romaa  Ritual 
iTen  by  Daniel  (i.  p.  173);  and  ia  the  for- 
I  ailopted  bT  Boniiaee,  for  use  ImoDg  hli 
lao  conTerl£'(Migne,  toI.  liiiil.  p.  »ID). 

But  although  this  Bapti*mal  Formula 
ibhed  the  type  of  the  Baptismal  Confession, 
ind  that,  evea  in  Tertulliso's  time,  the  Con- 
•u  embraced  Mmethiag  not  mentioned  in  the 
»  of  Institution.  "The  Catecliamen,"  sajs 
jeat  Afiican  writer  (ife  Corona  mililis,  gli), 
I    thrice    immersed,   answering    something 

than  the  Lord  commanded  in  His  Gospel." 
'  e  (lie  Baptiimo,  §  11)  we  maf 


ulliai 


that 


;es)  would  d< 


9   baptisn 


r  Lord  did  no 

»  baptised  at  His  command 

-      'odM  He  baptize  P     Tortftetit- 


rrefore,    then.  His  fori 


■ehy  a 


ir?     To 

rdl 


/fonief/?— whom  in  His  hnmilitj  He 
concealing  I  fnlo  the  Holy  Spinti—wbo 
not  aa  jet  descended  from  the  Father  I 
the  Church  f— which  was  not  yet  founded." 
I  this  passage  Bishop  Bull  {.Ivdiciian  JJccl 
•Ikae,  Works,  vol.  n.  p.  139)  infers  (and,  we 
,  Is  entitled  t«  do  m>)  that  in  TertnllUn*i 
bourhood  and  epoch,  at  thetlmeof  baptbm, 
sa  mention  was  made,  not  onli  of  the 
LB  Holy  Spirit,  and  of' 


ao/«™ 


<f  the  CAunJL  Thus  we  are  induced  to  say 
at  least  these  two  articles  nuv  hare  been 
ianed  in  Tertullian'a  Creed,  tIi.  "  Repent- 
unto  the  remission  of  sina"  and  "the 
ch."  Bnt  in  regard  t«  "theCharch"  all 
nored  by  referring  to  a  later  section 

i>f  its  introduclion  thus' 
:.  there  is  the  Church,  the 
Three:  there  the  latatio  Jidei;" 
part  of  the  baptized:  "there  the 
I ;  "  this  on  the  p.irt  of  God. 
'posely  abstain  from  adducing  pas- 


i'  of  ll 
ins  the 


1  the  Rail 
inually  appeal) 


of  Fait 


the  guide  of  the  believer  and  of  the  teacl 

I,     So  we  will  proceed  to  ask  v 

Forks   of  Cyprian  which  have 
>n  the  baptismal  custonn 
T«i-tullian  by  a  genei 
I  of  Carthage  from  24B  to  ^oo,  ana   nis 
pondence  Is  in   our   present  iavesligation 
Importwit,  as   it   contains  leTeml  letters 


thi 


light  do 


,  being 


CREED 

on  the  subject  of  re-baptiiing  tho«e  whs  had 
been  baptized  by  heretiol  teachers ;  and  these 
letter?  of  coQrse  contain  allusions  (thongh  they 
may  be  little  more  than  allusions)  to  tbe  cere- 
mony of  Baptism. 

7.  We  will  tranilate  the  mort  interusting; 
"If  any  object  that  Nnntiaoas  holds  the  sune 
law  of  faith  which  the  atbolic  Church  holds, 
that  he  baptizes  with  tha  same  symbol"  (the 
fint  time  the  name  occurs  in  latin),  "  knows 
the  same  God  the  Father,  the  same  Son  Christ, 
and  may  therefore  avail  himself  of  the  power  to 
baptiie,  because  in  the  baptismal  interrogationt 
he  seems  not  to  differ  Irom  us:  let  snch  men 
know  that  we  and  the  schismatics  have  not  the 
aame  law  of  symbol,  nor  the  same  interrogations; 
for  when  they  say,  'Don  thoa  believe  remiuion 
of  sine  and  eternal  life  through  theCharch?' 
in  the  question  itself  they  speak  falsely,  because 
they  have  not  the  Church.''  Thb  u  fbnod  in 
his  letter  t«  Uagnns  (Ep.  69,  g  viL).  A  passage 
somewhat  similar  is  found  in  another  letter  (7i). 
S  it.),  and  in  his  epistle  to  Finnilianns  (75.  $  i. 
hesp,--'  ■■'-'■■■ ■      ■ 


errogationis  "  at  baplisi 


»  l.,«I: 


■11   t 


I.B",1- 


of  interrogation  "  did  not  then  n 
fote  to  those  pointa  of  doctrine  on 
valian  went  wrong:  probably  it  railed 
le  more  than  the  ezpression  of  belief 
ither,  the  Son,  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  in 
of  sina  and  eternal  life,  of  which  the 
was  conveyed  when  one  was  rightly 
admitted  int«  the  Church  at  Baptism. 


I.  Wetn 


wider  the  1 


regard  to  Creeds  in  the  Chorche*  of  the  Eaat. 

From  the  esrliesl  yean  of  tbe  Chriitiaa  era, 
the  Oriental  Churches  were  more  hansied  by 
itrange  teachings  than  wen  those  af  the  Latin 
■      ■       ■    of  Rnffinns     '    ■ 


within 


eChur 


of  Rom> 


id  of  Ambrc 

-eserved  undeliled  the  si 
Thus  the  dilTerence  betw 
Western  symbols  may  be  learnt  from  the  openini; 
clauses  of  their  respective  Creeds.  In  the  fonner 
(and  among  these  we  of  course  include  the 
"  canon  "  of  the  Greek-apeaking  community  of 
Lyons)  men  proteased  their  belief  in  one  God; 
in  the  latter,  their  belief  m  Ood.  The  growth  of 
the  latter  creeds  we  will  consider  hereafter; 
for   the    present    we    confine   ourselvea   to    the 

renth    book  of  the   Apostolic  Cj>d- 


than 


le  Counr 


ioch,  about  the  end  b! 
Dr.  Caspari  maign*  it  to  the 
same  period,  though  he  considers  it  to  have 
ed  to  the  Syrian  Churches.  Herein  we 
full  account  of  the  ceremonies  which  were 
med  at  baplt^m,  and  of  tbe  confeuion 
the  catechumen  made.  He  said:  "1  re- 
>  Satan  and  his  works,"  -  .  ,  *'and  al^er 
lunciiitinn  (proceeds  tha  teit)  let  him  car, 
ol  myself  under  Clirist,  and  I  believe  aiid 
iptized  into  one,  unbegotteD,  only,  true 
God,  Almighty,  the  Father  of  Christ,  the  Creator 
-  '"'  jfall  things,  ofwhomareali  things; 
Lnrd  Jesna  the  Christ,  His  only- 
begotten  Son,  begotten  before  all  creation,  who 
by  the  pleaanre  of  the  Father  «aa  belbre  all 
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worlds;    begotten,  not  made;   through    wtiom 
all  things  were  made  which  are  in  heaven  and 
on  earth,  both  yisible  and  invisible ;  who  in  the 
hist  days  came  down  from  heaven  and  assumed 
flesh,  of  the  Holy  Virgin  Mary  being  born,  and 
lived  holily  after  the  laws  of  His  God  and  Father, 
Hud  was  crucified  under  Pontius  Pilate,  and  died 
for  us,  and  rose  again  from  the  dead,  after  his 
sudering,  on  the   third  day,  and  ascended  into 
the  heavens  and  sat  down  on  the  right  hand  of 
the  Father,  and  is  coming  again  at  the  end  of 
the  world  with  glory  to  judge  quick  and  dead, 
of  whose  kingdom  there  shall  be  no  end.     I  am 
baptized,  too,  into  the  Holy  Spirit ;  that  is,  the 
Paraclete,  which  wrought  in  all  the  saints  since 
the  beginning  of  the  world,  and  was  ailerwards 
sent  from  the  Father,  according  to  the  promise 
of  our  Saviour  and  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  and,  after 
the  Apobtles,  to  all  who  believe  in  (iy)  the  holy 
Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church,  in  {tls)  the  resur- 
rection of  the  flesh,  and  the  remission  of  sins, 
and  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  the  life  of  the, 
world  to  come.' "     Such  is  the  Creed  which  con^ 
nects  the  rule  of  faith  which  may  be  found  in 
irenaeus  with  the  Creed  which  has  received  the 
name  of  the  Nioene. 

10.  It  is  beyond  the  scope  of  the  present 
article  to  examine  and  enumerate  the  errors  and 
the  heresies  to  which  reference  is  made  in  this 
long  baptismal  confession  (JbiioKoyla  ^trriff' 
fiaros).  The  Confession  of  belief  issued  by  the 
Synod  of  Antioch  against  Paul  of  Samosata,  and 
those  of  Gregory  of  Neo-Caesarea  and  Lucian 
the  Hartyr,  and  others,  were  not  used  in  any 
oflSoe  of  the  Church;  and  they  thus  have  the 
character  of  an  exposition  of  the  Faith,  rather 
than  that  of  a  Creed  proper.  Only,  we  must 
note  in  passing,  that  in  the  letter  of  Alexander 
of  Alexandria  to  his  namesake  at  Constantinople, 
we  meet  with  the  phrase,  ti^  vvcvfux  8.yiop 
dfjtokoyovfityj — toe  confess  one  Holy  Spirit,  and 
doubtless  the  conception  of  confession  we  must 
extend  to  other  points  named  in  the  letter ;  and 
thus  we  have  further  intimation  that  a  custom 
of  confessing  God  prevailed,  not  only  at  baptism, 
with  the  oompetentes,  but  amongst  matured 
members  of  the  Churches.  This  doubtless  was 
made  during  some  part  of  their  common  wor- 
ahip;  and  in  the  same  sense  we  may  perhaps 
understand  his  words,  ravra  iiUdffKOfity,  rewra 
KJipvrrofAtv  (Migne,  xviii.  p.  649). 

11.  Still  the  passages  in  which  the  Creed  is 
referred  to  speak  almost  exclusively  of  its  use  at 
baptism.  When  Eusebius  wrote  to  his  flock  his 
interesting  account  of  what  had  passed  at  the 
Council  of  Nicaea,  and  transcribed  for  it  the 
Creed  which  he  had  recited  as  that  used  ^  when 
he  had  been  a  catechumen,  and  again  when  he  was 
liaptized,"  he  makes  no  mention  of  its  use  at  the 
Kucharist.  *'  During  his  whole  ministerial  life, 
both  when  he  was  a  presbyter,  and  since  he 
became  a  bishop,  he  had  believed  it  and  had 
taught  it.*'  So,  again,  when  the  Nicene  Creed 
proper  was  referred  to  in  the  famous  decree  of 
the  Council  of  Kphesus,  the  great  danger  against 
which  the  fathers  were  anxious  to  provide  was 
this :  "  that  no  one  should  offer  or  exhibit  any 
but  the  accepted  faith  to  such  as  were  willing  to 
torn  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  from  Hel- 
lenism or  Judaism."  No  mention  is  made  of  the 
introduction  of  the  Creed  into  the  other  offices 
of  the  Church.     Eutyches   recited  the  Nioene 


symbol  at  the  Robber  Synod  of  Ephesus,  and 
stated  that  **  in  this  faith  he  had  been  baptized 
and  sealed,  and  in  it  he  had  lived,  and  in  it  he 
hoped  to  be  perfected ; "  but  no  reference  is 
made  to  any  other  public  use :  and  once  more, 
when  at  the  second  session  of  the  Council  of 
Chalcedon,  the  deacon  Aetius  read  out  the  Creed 
of  the  holy  Synod  of  Nicaea  and  the  holy  faith 
which  the  150  holy  fathers  put  out  at  Constan- 
tinople agreeing  with  it,  whilst  both  creeds 
met  with  the  cry,  "This  is  the  faith  of  the  Catho- 
lics :  this  is  the  faith  of  all.  We  all  believe 
like  this : "  in  regard  to  the  Nicene  symbol  alone 
they  added,  **  In  this  we  have  been  baptized : 
in  this  we  baptize;"  but  not  a  word  waa  said  ns 
to  the  recitation  of  either  at  any  other  service 
(Mansi,  vi.  957).  Only  the  same  limited  use 
is  mentioned  by  Epiphanius  in  the  latter  pages 
of  his  Ancoratus ;  and  in  the  Catechetical  Lectures 
of  Cyril  of  Jerusalem. 

12.  We  must  not,  however,  omit  to  mention 
that  it  was  the  custom  for  the  bishops  present 
to  subscribe  to  the  Creed  before  they  broke  up 
from  the  great  councils :  thus,  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  *'  all  the  most  reli- 
gious bishops  cried  out,  *  This  is  our  faith,  let 
our  Metropolitans  subscribe;  let  them  subscribe 
at  once  in  the  presence  of  the  magistrates: 
things  well  deflned  admit  of  no  delay :  this  is  the 
faith  of  the  Apostles :  by  this  we  all  walk :  we 
all  thus  think.'" 

13.  Let  us  now  briefly  trace  the  subsequent 
history  of  the  use  of  the  symbols.  Timotheus, 
bishop  of  Constantinople  A.D.  511,  is  stated  b) 
Theodorus  Lector  (^Hist,  Ecd.  p.  563)  to  have 
ordered  **  that  the  creed  should  be  recited  KoSt 
kKMTT^v  fHnmJ^w.,  at  every  congregation ;  whereas 
previously  it  had  been  used  only  on  the  Thurs- 
day before  Easter,  when  the  bishops  catechized 
the  candidates  for  baptism."  As  the  avowed 
object  of  Timotheus  was  to  ezpreas  the  continued 
abhorrence  which  the  Church  felt  for  the  teaeh- 
ing  of  Macedonius,  it  is  clear  that  the  exposition 
of  Constantinople  was  intended  in  the  order, 
even  though  it  speaks  of  **  the  Creed  of  the  318."* 
A  similar  direction  had  been  given  by  Peter 
the  Fuller,  Patriarch  of  Antioch  (450  to  488). 
Then  it  seems  to  have  spread  through  the  East, 
and  thus  the  Creeds  seem  to  have  found  their 
way  into  the  liturgies  which  bear  the  names  of 
Chrysostom,  Basil,  and  others.  From  the  East 
the  custom  came  into  the  West.  The  3rd  Council 
of  Toledo,  c.  ii.  (A.D.  589)  directed  that  '<  before 
the  Lord's  Prayer  in  the  liturgy,  the  creed  of  the 
150  should  be  recited  by  the  people  through  all 
the  churches  of  Spain  and  Gallicia,  according  to 
the  form  of  the  Oriental  Churches." 

14.  The  words  of  Reccared's  confirming  order 
are  so  interesting,  that  we  may  be  pardoned  if 
we  recite  them  at  length :  **  Ut  propter  robor- 
andam   gentis  nostrae  novellam    conversionem, 

•  By  the  Creed  of  the  318  is  meant  the  Nlcnie  Creed. 
By  the  creed  of  the  ISO  the  ducoment  as  it  Is  all^ited  to 
have  been  expanded  in  the  Coancil  of  Constantinople, 
snd  as  It  was  recited  at  the  Council  of  Chalcedon.  The 
chief  dilTerenoe  between  them  Is  that  the  former  after 
the  words  "  and  In  the  Hoty  Obost,"  proceeded  to  declare 
the  coodemnation  by  the  Church  of  all  who  malntalniN] 
Arlan  views  of  the  Saviour:  In  the  Utter  the  snbmquent 
clauses  were  added  as  we  now  read  tbem,  save  that  the 
words  were,  **who  proceedetb  from  the  Fktber,  who 
wllL"  Ac 


I  Bispaninrum  «t  Oalline  (GnlllcUc)  icclc- 

.-■  rt)  HiDKuiDls,  juiln  orientnliam  pntrom 

seaDt  Bjmboluin,  ut  |>rimum  piipuli  quam 
litaUm  tcDsant  fiiUiictur,  et  gic  cordn  tide 
icnlH  All  Christ!  corpus  «t  •nnguinpro  oipipD- 
eihibeHDl"  (Uansi,  ii.  983).  The  priest 
id  the  creed  whilst  he  held  the  consecrnled 
in  hi)  hand  (Mnbillon.  r.ilvrg.  Gall.  1683, 
,  12,  450).  [We  ihould  note  that  the  po- 
I  of  the  Creed  in  the  llainrabic  Liturgy 
en  to  the  diredioiu  of  Reccnred.] 
,  But  th^disputeA  regarding  the  interpolated 
jW  alfurd  u)  nddiltounl  evidence  of  the  use 
i  Creed  it  Mass.  Some  monks  of  n  Fmnk 
int  OB  Monnt  Olivet  complained  lo  Leo  III. 
it  i.D.  80G)  that  they  had  been  "accused 
eresy,  and  partially  eicluded  fiom  the 
ch  of  the  Natirity  on  Cliristinas  Dnv,  be- 
they  held  that  the  Holy  Spirit  proceedeth 
the  Father  and  the  Sun.  Yea.  they  were 
;ed  tm'lA  rediing  more  than  was  held  in  the 
ID  Chnreh.  Vet  one  of  their  number  had 
I  it  so  suns  in  '^a  West,  in  the  chapel  of 
Imperor.  What  were  they  to  do  ?  "  Other 
■licationa  followed :  Charlemagne  wna 
luj  to  retain  the  clause;  Leo  to  continne  to 

*ope  and  the  emiaaaries  of  the  Emperor  may 
een  in  Dr.'  Neale'a  ffi3tor>i  of  the  Hoi-/ 
fm  Churc/i  (pp.  1164-1186),  The  Pope 
amended  that  the  "  clauae  should  be 
:ed  :  if  difficulty  arose,  let  them  give  Dp 
ustom  of  singing  the  creed  in  the  palace  of 
nmperor  i  it  ie<tt  not  gang  in  ifu  Huly  Church 
ime:  thns  the  cause  of  contention  would  be 
ved,  and  peace  would  b«  restored."  (The 
:u  mention  of  the  singing  indicates  that  the 
would  miss  the  words  if  they  were 
:ed.)  And  he  begged  again  that  the 
chei  of  Germany  "  would  say  the  symbolnm 
e  mysteries  io  nceordnDt-e  with  the  Roman 
il "  (see  Martene.  /'«  HUiliHi,  p.  138  ;  fiin- 
I,  DcniieSrd,  p.  357).    Charlemagne  i-efused 

.  Thuv  it  appears  that  in  the  time  of  LeoIIL 
symbolum  waa  said  nt  Rome  at  the  time  of 
S-icrilice;  whether  the  Roman  Creed,  as 
ir«  frem  the  Sacrameutary  of  Gel.isins,  or 
original  Nicene  formula,  or  the  uninter- 
ed  faith  of  the  151),  is  uncertain.  But  a  lew 
1  later,  t,  *.  between  847  and  B5B,  as  we 
.  from  Photius  (rfe  Spiriltu  Mi/ilagogia, 
le.  Tol.  cii.  p.  395X  i^<>  IV.  and  his  successor 
diet  III.  directed  that  the  Creeil  ahonld  be 
ud  in  Greek,  Ira  itii  r>>  vrirhr  t^i  SioA/in-w 
'^^(nt  m^BirxS  'wpiipiuitr.  The  words 
(mhiguons,  but  they  seem  to  mean : — "  lest 
narrow  chanwter  of  the  I^tiu  language 
Id  ntTord  any  pretext  for  evil  simiking," 
,he  part  of  the  Greek  Church,  but  the 
■ches  of  the  West  continued  io  assert 
'  independence  of  Rome.  Aeneas,  bishop 
aris,  informs  us  (about  B<$H)  that  '-the 
e  Gullican  Church  chanted  the  Creed  ut 
MaSD  every  Sunday "  (apud  Dncher.  Spici- 
m,  torn.  i.p.  ll:i,  ciciiLti  Walafi-id  Strabo 
ne,  ciiv.  p.  947)  notes  thai  nner  the  depn- 
1  of  the  heretic  Kolii,  the  Creed  (as  inl 
«j)  began  to  be  more  frequently  Uied  In 
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oflice  of  the  Mass,  in  the  churchei  of  (Jermaiij  : 
and  Walter,  bishop  of  Orleans,  abont  the  middle 
of  the  9lh  century,  found  it  necessary  to  mact 
that  in  his  diocete  the  "  Gloria  Patri  et  Filio  et 
Spirilui  Sancto"  and  the  sjTnbol  "Credo  in  unum 
Deum  "  should  be  sung  by  all  at  the  same  serrin 
(M»rtene,  lib.  i.  e.  It.  art.  tI.  |S  i.  and  xi.; 
Migne,  ciii.  p.  727>    At  length  the  poiies  gave 

Henry  (i.D.   1014)  Benedict  VIU.  coDseoled    to 

sing  the  Creed  and  after   the  form  which  w.-t« 

Churches  of  the  West. 

17.  One  point  connected  with  the  Creed  nf 
Constantinople  remains  to  be  noticed  —  its  ve 
in  the  baptismal  service  of  the  so^lled  Gelasian 
Sacramenlary.    Dr.  Caspari  (fn^niric/fr  Quf.'fm. 

Krt  i.  p.  236)  considers  that  in  the  Church  cf 
me  and  some  Churches  of  Gaul  and  Germany 
this  Creed  appeared  first  in  the  baptismal  ritr. 
The  original  Sacrameolary  is  dated  about  4:)4, 
but  we  conceive  that  the  rile  which  we  are  nuw 
about  to  describe  cannot  be  regarded  as  older  Ihan 
the  times  of  Leo  IV.  and  Benedict  III.,  the  Pop»uf 
RomewhodirectedthatlheCreedshould  be  recited 

of  the  Emperor  Henry's  trinmph  over  Benedict 
VIII.  The  Sacrameotary  directs  that  at  the  time 
of  a  baptism  the  priest  shall  address  the  elect  on 
the  importance  of  the  Ciith,  and  bid  them  to 
receive  the  "  aacramentma  of  the  evangelical 
ryml/ol  inspired  by  the  apostles,  whose  «ord» 
Indeed  ai'e  few,  but  whose  mvsteries  are  great." 
The  acolyth  takes  one  of  the  chihirvn,  a  boy.  and 
holding  bis  led  arm  places  his  own  right  hand 
on  the  child's  head,  and  the  presbyter  enquire^ 
"  In  what  tongue  do  they  confess  our  Lord  Jesits 
Christ?"  The  acolyth  answers,  "In  Greek." 
The  presbyter  says,  "  State  the  faith  as  ther  be- 
lieve it,"  and  the  acolyth  chants  the  Creed  cf 
Constantinople  in  Greek:  but,  accoi-ding  to  the 
USS.  of  the  Sacramentary,  withont  the  clan» 
"God  ofGod"and  without  the  words  "and  the 
Son"  (Assemanni  without  any  MS.  anthcrity 
printed  the  words  aal  roii  vloir  in  his  Oxifs 
Liturg.  tom.  i.  p.  12;  see  Dr.  Heortler,  I/.mfL. 
Symbol,  p.  158).  The  acolyth  then  lakes  a  ^irl, 
and  the  question  being  repeated  as  to  the  lan- 
guage of  the  response,  he  answers  "  in  Lalin." 
In  the  first  iustance  the  .Creed  is  written  in 
Greek  and  Latin  inlerii nearly,  the  Greek  in  Latin 
characlei-s,  thus — 


in  the  latter  in  Latin  only.  Possibly  it  is  to  this 
curious  custom,  possibly  to  a  direct  following  out 
of  the  rule  of  Benedict  IIL,  that  we  owe  three 
interesting  relics  of  the  10th  or  11th  centoiics,  of 
which  Dr.  Caspar!  has  given  descriptions.  Theone 
IsaUS.  in  the  library  of  St.  Oall  which  coulaius 
■    'pointed  Greek  Creed  in  Latin  letters. 


with  IT 


coin 


:  the 


in  the  library  at  DUaseldorf  and  Vienna  reaper- 
tivelv,  which  contain  the  nninterpolated  Gfvrk 
Creed,  written  in  similar  Latin  chnraclers.  The 
earlier  named  MS.  doubtless  represents  IheCm-d 
as  it  was  chanted  at  great  feslivaL>  ;  for  BinterTii 
iIkiJiirS.rl.  p.  -tea)  assures  us  that  in  Ihe  9in 
century  the  Gei'mans  sang  the  Creed  both  in 
Gicek  and  Utin. 

18.  Turning   now    Io   the   svmbot   which  fur 
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tmuj  jtm  hM  lieea  culled  in  the  Western 
Churches  the  iFOtTLxa'  CRt:KD,  out  tirgt  remark 
muit  be  that  the  butera  tihurchel  denied  sll 
kuDwleitge  of  it  at  the  Couocil  of  Florence. 
E]>)iesius,  one  of  the  legatH  of  the  Oriental 
Churches,  is  mid  to  have  there  stated,  4/hTi  tUri 
fxo>t(r  otr*  Montr  ri  (r^fiSoAw  Tw  iiKari- 
Aair  (WaUrland,  iii.  p.  196,  noU  r  ;  Nicolu,  Le 
.s'imAoto  lUi  Apitrei.  p.  370).  Thus  we  must 
luoli  la  the  Western  Churohej  «lone  for  evidence 
of  Ihi-  growth  and  niage  of  this  Creed. 

19.  In  his  interesting  volume  on  the  Apostles' 
Creed,  Dr.  Heurtley  truces  its  growth  through 
Ireueeus  and  Tertullisn  and  Ofpriin:  then  we 
must  tnke  a  leap  from  Noratian,  A.D.  260,  to 
Hudiuus,  bishop  of  Aqnileia,  A.D.  390,  the  intet^- 
mediau  space  of  130  yean  affording  onlr  one 
(tejiping-stODe,  furnished  b;  the  notes  of  the 
Belief  of  Marcellui  of  Aucjra,  nhich  lie  lefl  ■be- 
hind  him  an  his  departure  from  Rome:  he  says 
"I  lenmt  it  end  wai  taught  it  out  of  the  ho'lj 
Scriptures."   Thia  Belief  resembles  Id  great  mt 


d  of  tl 
dCrom 


I  Churcb 
epage 


of  Home,  aa  ve 


of  Kuftinu 


.  but 


Harcellus  does  not   epeak  of 

above  quoted  may  show  that  he  had  receired  it 
befnre  he  was  bapttied. 

20.  This  surmise  is  upheld  b)'  the  account  of 
Kuffiuus.  He  describes  the  Creed  of  the  Church 
of  Aquileia  as  renembliDg  ver; 


r  Chui 


h  bad  > 


ever  been  put  into  wriling  In  a  continuoD) 
but  adds  that  he  regnrda  the  tjpe  as  preserved 
Id  the  Church  of  Rome  as  proLablf  of  the 
purest  iharacl'      '  .,         ..  ■    . 


Credo  in  Deum,  ic."  Tlie  Creed  recited,  Etlie- 
'  Ecce  fid  cm  apostoLicam  in  qui 
Lus,  quani  credemus  et  teucmus.' 
It  will  be  noticed  that  the  Creed  was  here  put 
forth  publicly. 

23.  Nor  should  the  fact  that  there  were  creedi 
rown  into  an  interrogatorj-  form  be  enlii-elj 
passed  over.  Of  these  some  were  used  fron 
,a  eorlv  period  at  baptism  ;  and  others  in  Intel 
'ears  at  the  visitation  of  the  sick.  Dr.  Heurtlei 
las  collected  several  Instances  of  the  forniei 
eriee;  and  the  pages  of  Martene  contain  munj 
itracta  froni  old  MSS.  giving  the  order  for  thi 
atter.  The  earliest  instance  of  such  a  use  ai 
uinfession  that  we  hare  found  li  in  the  rule  o 
arodegang  (A.D,  750).     [MiEnB,B9,p.  1070.] 

'2i.  The  (so  called)  Athanasian  Creed  appar 
:o  have  been  originallj  composed  as  an  eiposilioi 
jf  the  laith  for  the  instruction  of  believer 
{^Cressf,  Council  of],  and  then  it  came  to  U 
'     ■'       Church    service   u    a  Canticle 


le» 


o  the« 


any  Lord's  Day  after  th( 
of  thi 


erat  aatem  Dominica,  post  lectionea  atque  trac- 

competentibus  in  baplisteriis  tradebam  basilicae," 
when  he  was  called  out  to  rescue  an  Ariau. 

21.  The  cuitom  of  preserving  thii  svmbolum 
unwritten  i>  referred  to  again  and  again  by  Je- 
rome and  Augustine.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  the  Faith  of  the  Churches  of  the  liast  was 
treated  with  less  reserve,  although  St.  Cyril  of 
Jerusalem  desired  that  his  lectures  should  be 
regarded  as  confidential  documents.  Wo 
clined  to  believe  that  the  Creed  must  ha 
committed  to  writing  when  it  became  cua 
to  recite  it  at  the  Mass.  The  Gelasian  Sacra- 
mentary  (which,  even  if  Interpolated 
fcribe  the  ritual  of  the  Roman  Chur 
epoch  or  other)  contains  it.  Since  tl 
Benedict  Vlll.  as  we  have  seen,  the  Si 
W)  called,  U.  the  Interpolated  faith  of  the  150, 
hua  been  used  at  Rome  in  the  Eucharistic  servii 

32.  We  have  referred  from  lime  to  time 
the  custom  of  repenting  the  creeds  of  the  earii 
councils  at  an  early  session  oi  each  lucceedii 
assembly  of  s  aimilar  character.  Wc  have  o 
.nteresting  proof  that  the  ApoMles'  Creed  w 


d  Bealus,  presl.; 
ip   of   Toledo. 


e  unum  Domimi 
I  habemus;  et  fi 
n  hae  perversita 


I  proprio  profera 


cut  corde  t 


and   othen 


s  thi 


Creed  that  was  ordered  to  be  learnt  by  hear 
by  the  Council  of  Frankfort,  79*,  when  i 
decreed,  "Ut  tides  cathuliok  lanctae  Trinitati 
et  oratio  Dominica  atque  Symbolum  Fjdei  omni 
buB  praedicatar  et  tradatur;"  but  it  is  more  pro 
bable  that  the  term  _^irii?i  caiholica  here  is  generic 
at  all  events  we  would  refer  to  the  creed  con 
tained  In  Charlemagne's  letter  to  Elipandu 
[Migne,  icviii,  S99],  which  is  assigned  to  th 
'■    (794)  as  being  more  probably  the  ;!d« 


ecited  a 


o!  the  Canoj 


'.   Lord's  Day  at  Bnsle  i 


of  Kngland:  in  1133  it  was  used  dail 
le  in  the  Charch  of  Autun  ;  from  1200  i 
ned   the   titles   "Sjmbolum  S.  Athanasii 


nd  "  Psal 


iaO«fe~ 


jrvices.  It  wn 
daily  used  at  Prime  in  those  English  ehurche 
which  adapted  the  use  of  Sarum,  bnt  was  alwnj 
followed  by  the  recitation  of  the  Apostles'  Creed 
aa  If  the  declaration  of  the  Faith  of  the  wor 
shipper  always  followed  on  the  instruction  of  th 
Church  OS  to  what  it  was  necessary  to  believe. 
(fiDO*».  — Great  use  baa  been  made  of  Di 
August  Hshn's  Collection  of  Formulae  :  and  Ui 
Cnspnri's  Programme.     Dr.  Hcurtley's  Harmimi 

assistance.     To  other  works  reference  has  bee 

made  as  required.)  C.  A.  S. 

CRESCEN8.    (I)  Disciple  oPSt.  Paul,  bisho 


n'  Cieed  ms  lbs  baptkoiol  cr 
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(Jd«  of  the  KTED  ■oos  af  St.  SjrmphoroMt, 
r  mt  TiToli  aoJer  Hsdrian,  Jul>  21  {Mart. 
l;  JnD<2T  (Mart.  UtMardiy 
Or  CbebcbSTiUS,  martjr  «t  Tonii,  Oct.  1 
Hicron.,  Rom.  Va.,  Uinardi).  [C] 

EBCENTIA,  martjr  iu  Sicily  uader  Dio- 
I,    June    15  (Mart.    Hienm.,    Hoin.    Vet., 

ESCENTIANUS.     (1>  Martjr  in  S.r- 

Hny  31  (Mart.  Hieron.,  UsunHi). 

Uartjr  in  Africa,  June  IJ  {Murl.  BAdae). 

Uartjr    in    Campania,    July    3     (Jforf. 

li). 

Uartjr  at   AngoitaD*,   Aug.   12   (Jfurf. 


[C] 

ESaY,  COUNCIL  OP.  [Chribhaccii.] 
ithieu,  A.D.  674 ;  but  according  to  Labb. 
15),  at  Anlun,  \.D.  670,  the  cnnooB  being 
I  with  tbe  uani«  of  Leodegnrius,  bishop  of 

:  pattsed  Kver'il  cnnou^,  but  among  otherK, 
acting,  on  pain  of  episcopll  condemnation, 
!V«ry  pdcaC,  deacou,  bubdcacon,  or  "  cle- 
'  asHUt  to  tba  "Fidea  Sancti  Atlinnniii 
lifc"  [A  W.  H.] 

[SPIlf  A,  mnrtvr  In  Africa  under  Diocle- 
lec.  6  (Cu(.  Carihag.,  Bam.  Vet.,  Uiuardi) ; 
(  Jfarl.  Hitroa.,  in  >Dme  MSS.).  [C] 

BPINUS.   (l)Mart)'rwilhCB:snNiANl:8 
uona   under    Diocletlat^   Oct.    25  {Mart. 
..  Saim,  Usuardi,  Cal.  Anglkan.). 
Bithop.    martjr    at    Aatyagii,    Kot.    19 

U.uardi>  [C] 

[8POLU8,  or  CRI8PULU8,  martyr  ia 
ia,  May  30  (Ifarf.  Hieron.,  Sam.  Vet., 
11).  [C] 

[SPUS.     (1)  Presbyter,  martjr  at  Rome 

DiodatiaUj    Aug.   IS   (Mart.  Horn.    Vet., 


ii). 

The   "thief    ruler   of    the    Bynngogue," 
(.  Soto.    Vet., 
[C] 

BTETA,  martjr  iu  Spain,  Oct.  27  (iforl. 
Vet.,  Uiuardi).  [C] 

3SIEB.    [PACToaAL  Stiff.] 

OSS.  Tbe  official  or  public  uie  of  the 
IS  a  ijmbol  of  our  redemption  begins  with 
ntine,  Ihoiigh  it  had  doubtlesa  been  em- 

iti  prirate  by  all  Cbriiitiani  at  a  much 

date.  (See  Guericke'i  Antiquitiet  of  t/ii 
^n  CAvKh,  MuriMn't  tr.,  1857,  and  Bia- 
I  DenhBirdiginH^a,  Sm.,  with  MolaaiM, 
,  below.)  Id  the  Catacombs,  and  all  the 
t   records,  it  U  coostaDtiy  used  in  con- 

with  the  monogram  of  Christ;  aod  this 
lint  to  the  probable  fact  of  a  doable  mean- 

the  UK  of  the  symbol  from  tbe  earliest 
Aa  derived  from,  or  joined  with,  the 
ram,  especiall;  with  the  mono-  — , 
n  iU  earliest  or  decussated  form,  -^K- 
OH  is  a  general  or  ahort-hand  Jf^ 
I  for  the  name  and  person  of  ■ 
Ai  used  with  the  somewhat  later  or 


truuTerse  monogram,  or  when  feparaM  from 
tbe  monogram  and  used  bj  itaelf,  it  n 
direct!  special  attention  to  the  sacrifioe  K 
and  death  of  the  LonI,  and  as  it  were  [ 
arows  and  gloriei  iu  the  manner  of  ' 
Uis  death.  "  Le  triompbe  de  la  Chrittianinoe 
s'atlichait  bien  plus  onrertement  mr  cct  in- 
signe  [the  Labarum]  in  moyen  du  monognmme, 
comme  eiprimant  le  nom  du  Christ,  que  par 
I'idee  de  la  croii."  lu  nse  aa  a  aymbol  of 
His  person  ia  of  high  antiquity;  see  Ciampini, 
Vtt.  Mon.  t.  ii.  pp.  81  and  82,  tar.  iiir.,  and 
c  Tiii.  tar.  iTii.  D)  although  some  discndil  maj 
haio  fallen  on  it  from  the  actual  penoniGcatioa 
of  the  ijmbol  in  later  daya,  after  the  pnblicatioa 
of  the  Legend  of  the  Cmu,  when  ehurchet  were 
dedicat«d  to  it,  aa  St.  Croii,  or  Holj  Rood, 
and  it  became  an  object  of  prayer.'  [StON  or 
THE  Ckoss.]  For  the  purely  ijmbotic  um  of 
the  great  Christian  and  in  part  human  emblem, 
Ciampini's  plate,  a  copy  of  the  great  "Trans- 
figuration "  in  mosaic  in  St.  ApoUinaria  at  Ra- 
545,   maj 


typica: 


The  pi 


It      CO 

xoftl 


Ijmbol  of  a  Hu(D  [see  s.  T.] 
iuuing  rrom  a  clood  abore  all.  Below  it  is  a 
crou  of  the  Western  form,  slightlj  widened  at 
the  eitremities,  or  tending  to  the  Halteoe.  in- 
scribed in  a  double  circle  or  nimbot.  At  the 
intersection  ia  the  Face  of  onr  Lord,  »cared  j  dis- 
tinguishable in  Ciampini's  small  engraring,  but 
visible  in  the  now  acceacihU  photograph ;   and 


verified  OD  thv  ipot,  ftfl  ve  andentand,  by  M. 
Grimiiald  de  SL  Laurent.  (Didron's  ^iinafel 
jlrcAebAv^fun,  vol.  iivi.  p.  5.)  This  Face  of  the 
Lord  Menu  in  ■  work  of  the  5th  century  Id  im- 
port DO  more  tbaD  tbe  name  or  monogTam  :  but 
it  ■>  foEtid  tgtia  on  the  oil-veuels  of  Monia. 
(S«  Mnrtigny,  ■.  t.  Crucifix,  and  Didron,  Aixnalet 
Arch.  vol.  iiTi.)  The  A  Hod  <>  nre  ut  it*  right 
■Dd  left,  and  the  ground  of  the  inner  circle  is  lown 
with  slun;  that  of  the  outer  nith  imall  oblong 
ipot^  in  pairg.  which  prohablf  iodtuate  only  ts- 
riatiDDi  of  colour  in  the  mouic  Further  to 
right  and  left  are  Uoh»  and  Eliu  adoring  the 
croM,  «ilh  St.  Apollinarii  beloir.  The  aaceat  of 
the  moQDtain  la  indicated  bj  trees  and  birds, 
among  which  are  the  imiveraallj  present  sheep. 
The  Holy  Doie  u  not  represeuled,  the  mosaic 
haTing  reference  to  tbe  TransfigtirBtioD  only. 
Above  the  cross  are  the  letters  IMDVC,  which 
Ciampini  Interprets  as  "  Itnmolatio  Domini  Jesui 
Christ! :"  below  il  the  word.  "  Snlus  Mundi." 
Didron,  however  {Chriaiian  lamograiitiii,  p.  396, 
vol.  \.\  aaMrt*  on  the  authority  of  M.  Lacroii, 

of  S.  Apollinare  in  Classe,  that  these  letters  are 
really  IxeTC.  The  acceuiou  of  ConsUnline 
tcemi  to  have  been  an  occasion  of  publicly 
avowing  to  the  Pagans,  and  therefore  of  more 
vigorously  enforcing  on  the  Chiiitian  mind,  the 
aacrificial  death  of  the  Lord  for  man.  The  office 
of  Christ  was  distinguished  from  the  person  of 
Christ;  tbe  ctom  was,  so  to  apenk,  eitricaled 
from  the  monogram;  and  its  full  import,  long 
understood  and  ftlt  by  all  Christians,  was  now 
made  eiplicit.  However  long  the  change  from 
the  lymbolic  cross  to  the  realist  or  portrait 
crncini  may  have  taken — with  whatever  long- 
enduring  awe  and  careful  reverence  the  corporeal 
■uflering  of  tbe  Lord  may  have  been  veiled  in 
srmbol^tbe  progress  of  a  large  part  of  the 
Church  to  actual  representation  of  the  Lord  in 
the  act  of  death  seems  to  have  been  logically 
certain  from  the  time  when  His  death  as  a  male- 
factor for  all  men  was  avowed  and  proclaimed  to 
the  heathen.  The  gradual  pi-ngrrss  or  transi- 
tion from  the  symbol  to  the  repreaentation  is 
[lartly  traced  out  a.  v.  Cnucii'ii ;  and  as  the  words 


St  European 


languages,  parli 


followi 


arly  ie 


perhaps  hold  good, — that  a  cross  with  any  symbol 
or  other  representation  of  a  victim  attached  to  it, 
or  anyhow  placed  on  it,  passes  into  the  crnci- 
£cinl  category. 

The  oaual  threefiild  division  of  the  form  of  the 
eroM  into  the  Cmi  Decussata  or  St.  Andrew'a 
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Chriatian  emblem,  the  decussated  cross  may 
considered  the  most  ancient :  but  all  are  of  i 
earliest  nge  of  Christian  work ;  as  are  mi 
curious  varieties  of  the  cmciCbrm  figure.  1 
forms  in  the  woodcuta  are  Christian  adoption: 
->re-Chrislian  crosses.      They    are    supposed 


rtigny 


nd  othen 


Christians  as  suflicienlly 
of  pDuiahment  to  conte; 
aaaocbtions  of  the  Lord's 


mbols 


call»/or> 
adopted 


appears 

his  authority  could  enforce  a  different  fcel; 
with  regard  to  the  death  of  the  Lord  for  m 
He  used  the  cross  or  monogram  privately  I 
publicly ;  impressed  it  on  the  arms  of  his  soldie 
and  erected  large  crowes  on  the  Hippodrome  i 
elsewhere  in  Constantinople.  His  use  of  it 
his  standards  is  well  known.  (Cf.  LaDaM 
Deiacon ARIL'S.)  Eui^eb.,  Vit.  Coast,  iii.  3,  rel 
to  the  Triumphal  Crofis  made  and  set  above  i 
Dragon  by  Cmislantine,  for  his  vision  and  i 
making  of  the  Labarum,  see  ihid.  pp.  28-^ 
Bingham.  Aatiq.  s.  v.  Crucifix.  Of  Its  use 
coins,  which  appears  to  begin  with  Valentinian 
A.[>.    304-375,    see   coin    of  Valena  in   Aug 


Rocca,  infra.  It  seems  as  if  Constantine  rea 
hoped  to  use  the  Christian  symbol  as  a  tok 
of  union  for  his  vast  empire,  with  that  m 
ture  of  sincere  faith,  superstition,  and  abil 
which  characleriud  most  of  his  actions.  1 
frequent    recnrrenee    of  the    ' 


he  and   others  a 


>    the    i 


.    his 


I  lumiua,  ad  cubilia,  ad  sedilia :— quaecuDC 
IB  cooversatio  elercet,  frontem  crucia  signac 
rimus."  This  is  paralleled  by  St.  Chry 
om'swuTaxoS  tipliTKtceaiir.  sravpi*)-*, 
■X'""".  "■"pi  VxoMfi'uii,  Bflpi  7i.»ai{t,  »■ 
fifiiurt,  .  ...  in  flvAjjf  K.  iv  raffrdfiTj 
aitmr  i  -        -  - 

id  derided  the  C 


icusedofw 

rtbipping  it  as  a  divinity  or  lettc 

of  the  pagan  Caeciiius,  in  Uinne 

iVii  Octae. 

c  il.  and  nil.:  "Et  qui  homin 

ditfocc  of  thii 
to  be  the  pfftorsl  cnai  or  ijri^rimw 
iM  niello,  dncribcd  bit  b j  U.  St.  UonDl 
fo'a  AnKtiUt  ArchAit^ji^puL  [1  is  uid  to 
a  fn^mtut  o(  tiu  vood  of  the  cr^in,  ud 
•  la  iu  iTuDt  EMA.\OVHA  NOBISHVU 
S;  oD  the  lack,  *-Cnu  Ht  liu  mibi ;  men. 
i'«,  titH."  in  uac  cbuacten.  It  muit  date 
I  Dear  thr  tuae  of  tbe  Empted  HtUn*,  Kh*a 
J  Jike  crimrs  begin  to  be  Bora.  liim{iaR 
ving  of  KrpeDt  belov  tbe  monognin. 
ne  eiampU  u  giren  bj  Boldetti  of  a  tan- 

I'er  Die  Crni  Immiwa  Dor  tbe  Grwk  cim 
ar  by  Ktital  eiimpin  till  the  5th  crntarr. 
'  '  -         I  hordlr  be  decided  in 


i:att 


]  tbe  n 


sber  or  CI 


_  ilgrinw  of  ill  ]*riods. 
^rc  u  ■  puuge  from  SeTettu  Sudtu 
eehim  or  Jjilelechiiu,  a  Chri>lian  pnet,  pro- 
of Aquitnine,  in  the  blUr  part  of  Ibc  4th 
rj,  irtere  a  Chriitian  abcpherd  has  secnred 
'    from  diaea»e  hy  planting  oi    -      ' '    - 


1 ")  the  CI 


,.  ("signnm 
.of  ■     " 


sGodm 


oediii  fronti 


'  Slgnnm,  qnod  petblbrnt  rmr  cmck  Hi 


tke  H0I7  City  of  God.  guarded  bj  the  arckin^l 
Michael^  behind  vhom  springs  np  a  palm-lrw, 
on  which  siU  the  Phvnii  as  a  STmbol  of  Cliri^u 
[Ph<>:.mi.]  Two  iU£9  belo*  near  tbe  aaten 
represent  the  beslhcn,  seeking  haptisn;  utd 
three  sheep  on  each  tide  stand,  as  asoal,  for  tbe 
Hebrew  and  Gentile  Cburehes.  This  relic  shonid 
be  compared  K-ilh  a  similar  one  given  bj  Ue  Rrasi 
(Dt  TihUii  CurHia^itienti'Mt),  when  the  cmss 
stands  on  a  hill,  and  the  foar  riren  spring  from 
its  foot,  with  Otgs,  be,  at  both  hsre  dervM 
reference  to  baptiim,  and  illostrale  the  e.<rlicst 
represedtatiie  att  of  the  cross  m  ■  urmbol  of 
Christ,  with  special  reference  not  to  ha  dealh 
bat  His  baptism.  Others  even  in  later  tiud 
were  made  with  this  Tiew,  and  indeed  «iih 
ornaments  representing  Old  Testament  tvpes  uf 
the  Redeemer.      (See  Cbucipii,  account  of  lb* 


The  I 


t  of  the  Tan,  patibularr,  or  Flg^piii 


Ctem,'    ii  general    from   perliips   the   urlteit 

Tptriod.  Soto*,  ifecM  difficulties  appear 
ta  be  coDDected  with  it,  lU  it  is  be- 
yend  donbt  a  pre-Christian  emblem, 
and  ai  >uch  connected  in  the  mioda 
of  thosB  who  used  it  with  special,  at  least 
pre-Chridtian,  meanings.  These  meaaings  will 
of  course  be  of  two  claiaei :  —  Istlj,  the 
interpretations  of  ap«cu<ilive  minds  in  all  nges 
which  connect  the  tau-croes  with  EEjplian 
nat are- warship  throngh  the  Crui  Annata,  and 
which  include  all  the  Ophite  and  Gnutic 
OSes  of  the  ij'inbDl,  and  its  conneiion  with 
the  serpent,  at  s  sign  of  strength,  wisdom, 
Ik.;  Snily,  those  of  Hebrew  origin,  connected 
H  type*  with  the  Old  Testament,  and  through 
thatwilhtheChriitianfaith.^the  wood  borne  by 
isiuic,  and  the  Uu  or  crow  on  which  the  braien 
iwrpent  waa  supported.  Didron'a  remark  seems 
appropriale  here,  that  the  tau  is  the  anticipatory 
cross  of  the  Old  Testament.  We  are  not  con- 
cemed  with  it  as  such,  uid  may  refer  for  much 
interesting  and  eradite  speculation  on  the  pre- 
Chriitian  crois,  or  decuasaled  iigar^  to  the  teit 
and  reference*  of  an  article  in  the  Ediaburgh 
a™eu' of  April,  1870. 

The  tau  appenn  in  the  Calliitine  Catacon 
■  aepnlchral  inscription,  reftrred  to  the  3rd 


the  title  over  the  head  of  the  Cmcified  One. 

the  a^ppcdtineum,  a  support  for  His  feet.  In  c^ 
where  both  the  shorter  limbs  are  placed  a1>o 
the  cross  represent  eti 
Boldetl ""■      ■ 


tnry,  thus:   1RG 


KE.    This  frequently 


occurs  elsewhere  (De  Bosai,  Bvllet.  1863,  p.  35); 
and  some  of  the  cruoifiies  on  the  vessels  of  tht 
trusarf  of  Monia  are  of  the  »ame  shape.  (See 
Didron's  AnaaUt  Archfologiiiwi,  w,  iitI.  -'- ' 
Still  in  some  of  the  earliest  ciamples  it 
possibly  have  been  used,  even  by  Christians,  in 
the  pre-Christian  sense,  ai  a  type  of  life  i^  '^^■^ 
world  to  come. 

In  Boldetti,  lib.  ii,  c.  iii.  p,  353,  an  Egyptian 
cross  of  black  marble  mosaic  is  given,  which  may 
piobnbly  be  of  later  date  than  the  citncomb  ■ 


icription'i; 


Unbetw( 


t  pagecc 


ando. 


I.     He  quotes  the  Iblloiving 


paiuage  from  Tertull inn  on  this  form  of  the  cross, 
who  refers  to  Ezekiel  thus;  "  Pertransi  medi" 
portae  in  mediam  Jerusalem  et  da  signum  Tni 
in   frontibns  virorum.      Ip«  euim   litera  Grae 

Xie.  M.ircL«.  lib.  iii.  22.  This  form  of  cross  I 
ipecislly  appropriated  to  the  thieves  rather  thai 
the  Redeemer,  in  some  crucifiiions  of  early  medi 
aeval  type.    [CEDClFra.J 
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Both  <1reek  and  Roman  crosses,  and  In  parti- 


*^ 


■uppoeed  by  DiJron  to  stand  for 
■r  the  head  of  tl 


t  the  e 

[FIX.]     See  two  coins  of  Valens  and  Anthen 
ngelo   Rocca,  BM.    Vaticana,  vol.  il.  p.  2.^3  . 
le,  a  nununus  atreua,  ha)  the  three  crwises,  the 
ther  with  two  smaller  cioas-beanu  under  the 

The  term  "  staUon-croia "  it  derived  fh>in  the 


I  ilalH,  and  applied  to  a 

I,  but  occasionally  removed 
or  carried  in  proceasion  to  another  place,  an<i 
then  constitnling  a  special  place  of  prayer.  (See 
Botlari,  tav.  ilv.,  and  illiutratiou  of  Lateran 
Cross.)  Processional  crosses  may  be  traced  tc  the 
use  of  the  Labarum  in  ConsUntine's  army,  and 
also  of  bis  substitution  of  the  Cross  for  II. e 
Dragon,  or  placing  it  sbove  the  Dragon  i>n 
standards  of  cohorts,  1-c  (See  the  Church  \ai 
of  the  word  Draconarius,  ifawiintieiir*'".) 

The  distinction  between  the  Cross  of  the  Rr- 

lurrection,  or  Triumphal  iVoss,  and  the  Cross 

of  the  Passion,  is  traceable  to  early  timee.     In 

"smpini,  V.  M.  tar.  ivii.  D  (ch.  viii.),  our  Lord 

glory  stands  by  and  sujiports  a  Urge  croaa, 

viDg  the  angels  Michael  and  Gabriel  on  either 

nd.     The  Lamb  is  also  frequently  represenUd 

bearing  the  lighter  and  longer  triouphal  croes. 

eeCRL-ciFiX,  and  referenceato  the  Vatican  Cross, 

:.)     ]t  Is  also  borne  by  our  Lord  in  represent.i- 

ins  of  the  Descent  into  Hades.     It  is  symbolic 


a,  and  SU.  Mart*  Hintnte  wi 


Dt  B.  Pnolo  Is  a   np 


cxfjm.  ADOKATios  or 


of  cvlir,  tb(  hod-piece  of  fir,  taitbtm^ipe- 
m  of  box — deport*  from  the  Lutrm  trwli- 
whkb  mbrtitnta  oliTr  ud  l«lni  far  tbe  two 
r  f»rieti«  of  wood.  TTiii  fonni  ftH  of  the 
darj  hutory  of  the  crosn,  with  which  we  ire 
ofbcenwd.  The  oalj'  remarke  to  be  madt  by 
of  cancliuioD  or  1001111017  appear  to  be  these - 
■  double,   uid   indeed  "" 


1  the  c 


1    tbe   e 


red  u  >  ChriitiiD  Itgn  rrom  the  monogmn. 
wnaected  witb  Ir*ditiaiu  of  taeieat  learniDg 
1*  EgTptbiii  rorm,  it  nuj  be  old  to  hsre 
I  tot  all  thiog*  to  ill  men.     To  tbe  eu-liwt 


<f  taefa 

wiu  wuch  taeme  wm  regM-iri  b  tkcekriteA 

tivi.  «  ■  lembeJ  fim  <f  tbe  Lvd't  life  tmi 

tbe>  ^f  Ik  tifeiad  Aedh  rf  hm,    b 

i>  ■•  fiineielli  wnubeii,   111^  mill,  or 

craa^i^ued  with  ieweiK.    Eves  ■■  leie 

«  ue  lies 

iBl  »iiiii  itea  :  k«i  iW  ^is  &«■  St.  Poaii- 
uiB.  ciTea  hr  BMCm.  ilir.  ■  nede  ta  pot  bnk 
^oiifs  «r  hIt^  dower*  kilf-wvj  ap  tta  iteSL 

Cosat  Vd  chiiw  de  Tq(k  (  Cerw  JnMlry^w; 
TvL  Tii.  PL  :^.'1)  girei  a  b%Uf  latcTcitiH  ar- 
cHat  ef  tbe  nriK,  er  nabB-  tbe  (mrelj-bijarad 
1 1  ■aim  rffenr  aaotat  Cktneiu  !««,■•  tbe 
left  kaak  <rf  tb*  OrwCei,  betw«ea  Aataeb  ni 
Aleppa.  TWt  caataia  mnT  earieM  ulu;  *ai 
woe  pnbabli  dCKtted  at  (be  tamt  tiae.  00  the 
Gnt  H^nlvia  iaraai*.  "  Oa  *»t  tnocpart^' 
be  «!*.  "  aa  Biilie*  de  la  eo  '  "  " 

IrtftK*  btuailife.  tiaude,  n 

ku^e.  opsleate,  aniitiijae. 

mavufiMmmtt  da  driM  joat  ecntpta  ea  relief 

taz  la  plapart  do  pones :  le  tea  de  «  iaecrip- 

tieai  iadiqae  aac  e^nqae  TeiiiBe  da  tiiiaiphe  de 

l*EgliieL  ...  La  ynfia  d'oa  peiatn  •benu.  qui. 

d^sraat  oa  lonboa,  a,  poar  eoajei  MB  piaaan. 


deChntieg 

^Daadp^ecnt^eapajapkiaiaat  le  labartoa.  Tevre 

n«f.  Ced  iriompbe.-  [R.  St.  J.  T-] 

CBOSS,  Adoutio:<  or.     (.ddtnt«    CnKit, 

L  JdoniKni  t^  (jU  Crott  fnm  tin  Imtin* 
poimt  o^tKw. — CbjiitiiiBilj  bdiig  a  "  nlifioa  of 
the  cmea,"  tbe  ctw  being  in  eiery  Chriitiu 
teacher*!  month  as  the  watebwotd  of  the  sew 
Suth,  the  action  of  ngaiBg  wHh  tbe  ana  [Sias 
or  IBE  CbOsb]  being  beliend  io  br  the  Chrii- 
tiani  M  a  preeerratiTe  agaiait  all  dangcn  bodilj 
and  ipiritnal,  wbat  woDder  ii  it  that  the  hnthen 
ibanld  bare  leen  in  early  ChiiitiaBitT  btit  a 
aTuvpaAarptfa,  and  in  the  croo  bnt  a  Chriitun 
idol  not  len  material  than  their  own? 

Hoi  we  fiad  Ttrtnlliaa  feeling  it  neceoary 

Tiewi  of  Christian  wonhip  prenleat  among  the 
hothen.  Hie  words,  with  the  logic  of  which 
we  hare  nothmg  to  do,  an  "  Sed  ct  qni  Cradi 

Eren  if  we  did  wonhip  the  croia,  we  abonld  be 
BO  won*  than  j oo,  for  the  eroae  aqter*  dinetlj 
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or  indirectly  Into  f  cmr  own  objects  oT  norahip ; 
for  tuRiple,  a>  being  the  itructare  aroDod 
which  the  makers  of  iiDHgea  of  the  gods  wonid 
firit  erect  the  cla;  model,  or  ts  beiDg  the  framiK 
work  of  trophies  reared  in  honour  of  victory 
whom  jDD  adore  as  a  deity  (Apo/,  c  16  ;  and  la 
simiUr  itrain.  Ad  Nationei  \.  c.  12). 

We  find  references  to  the  came  heathen  taant 
in  the  (ktadaa  of  Minacini  Felii,aa  e.j/.  in  c.  9, 
where  the  heathen  objector  wioda  up  hit  re- 
marks "lit  id  colant  quod  mereutur;"  and 
again  (c.  12),  "et  jam  Bon  adoraudse,  sed  niib- 
eundae  Crnces."  The  writer  in  meeting  this 
altack  speaks  as  Tertulllan  bad  done  of  the  way 
in  vliich  the  cross  entered  into  heatheniam;  and 
adds  (c.  29),  "Cruces  etiam  nee  colimns,  nee 
optamus,"  by  which  he  seems  to  me«n,  We 
Christiana  do  not  worship  the  cross  m  ns  to  give 
nich  adoration  and  honour  to  It  as  you  heathen 
to  your  idols.     That  this  misconception  an  the 

ntay  be  seen  from  the  case  of  so  intelligent  a 
man  as  the  Emperor  Julian,  who,  a  century 
after  Minuclns  had  written,  Uunts  the  Chris- 
tians, as  the  Caecilius  of  that  writer  had  done, 
with  [acoDiisteuc}',  in  that  while  they  refused  to 
reverence  (vpoaKurt^r)  the  siicred  Aucile  which 
fell  down  from  Jupiter  and  was  preserved  among 
them  as  s  pledge  of  the  pnilection  ever  to  be 
shown  to  the  city,  they  still  reverenced  the 
wood  of  the  cross,  continually  made 
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the 


.    by    ( 


;   foUowi 


deRniU 

Ambrose  (/a  ob.  Uundoini,  {  46)  tells  of  the 
Empress  Helena's  adoration  of  the  cross  after  her 
discovery  uf  Pilate's  superscription,  and  adds; 
^^  Retjetti  Adoravit,  non  tigman  ulique,  quia  hie 
Gentilla  est  error  et  vanilas  impiorum ;  sed 
adoravit  ilium  qui  pependit  In  liifno,  scriptua 
in  Cntce."  Shortly  afterwards  he  descnbes  how 
the  cross  was  placed  upon  kings  by  Helena,  "  ut 
in  regibui  adorelur." 

Jerome,  again,  in  the  Epitaplnam  Pa^Jae 
Matrii  (Ep.  108  nd  Xmtochivm,  %  0,  Patrol. 
xiii.  883),  i^aya  that  "Paula  prottraU  ante 
Cmeem  quasi  pendentem  Domlnuni  cerneret, 
adorabat.'' 

Id  the  above  iostanees  Ambrose  and  Jerome 
are  referrin);  to  the  cross  said  to  be  foood  by 
Helena,  hut  in  the  esse  of  HlnudDs  and  otben 
anterior  to  the  time  of  Conslantine  the  allnsion 
ily  to   crosses,  viewed  a; 


n  theii 


t   befon 


la  (Cyril  Alei.  Contra  Jaliiimm,  11 
Ti.  Patrol.  Gr.  liiti.  795).  The  gist  of  Cyril'a 
uiswer  Is  worthy  of  notice :— Since  Christ  the 
Lonl  and  Saviour  of  all  divealed  Himself  of  His 
Divine  Majesty,  and  leaving  His  Father's  Throne 
WAS  willing  to  take  upon  Him  the  form  of  a 
servant,  and  to  l>e  made  lu  the  likeness  of  man, 
and  to  die  the  cruel  and  ignominious  death  of 
the  cross,  therefore  we  being  reminded  of  these 
things  by  tlie  sight  of  the  cross,  and  taught  that 
One  died  thereon  that  we  all  might  have  life, 
valne  the  symbol  as  productive  of  thankful 
remembrance  of  Him. 


ss  as  seen  from  the  heathen  point  of  view,  w 
nh.nll  neit  endeavour  to  trace  the  Mistence  < 
the  ides  among  Christians  of  a  modified  fort 
of  reverence  to  be  paid  to  the  cross.     That  Ide 


of  the 


1  the  ' 


the  belief  of  the  heathen 
world  In  tLe  venention  paid  by  Christians  to 
the  cross  absolutely  (see  further,  Oilgen.  in 
CWsum  ti.  47).  Cf.  further  the  distinction  as 
drawn  bv  Angnstine  {Tract,  i.  in  Johan'tem, 
%  16):  ''Dicimns  quidem  lignum  viUm,  sed 
secnndum  intellectum  lignum  Crncis  node  acoe- 
pimus  vitam."  The  same  line  is  tajien  in  the 
Qaatstvn^adAntiocKumducem{^iiii.:  Fairoi. 
Cr.  iivill.  E22>  faiseirattributed  to  Athanaaiui, 
in  answer  to  the  quntlon.  Why,  when  God  has 
fbrbidden  through  His  prophets  the  worship  of 
created  things,  do  we  offer  adoration  to  images 
and  the  cross?  Rusticus  Diaconus,  a  wriler  of 
the  time. of  Pope  Vigilins,  carefully  defines  the 
matter  in  the  same  way,  (or  after  maintaining 
the  adoration  of  the  cross  as  leading  on  to  that 
of  the  Crucified,  he  adds,  "non  tamen  Crucem 
coadorare  dicimur  Christo  "  (Confro  Actplalot: 
Paint.  ](Tii.  1218). 

John  Damascenua  (ob.  circa  756  A.D.)  is  careful 

have  done,  the  nature  of  the  reverence  palS  bv 
Chriitians  to  the  cross.     He  saya  (da  JIdt  oHho- 

Zkiir  riiimmt  0>)l  yireiTo),  iAA^  thr  rimt 
111  XpioTsi  iri^paXor,  And  hereon,  he  adds, 
may  our  adoration  of  the  cross  rest,  Ir9a  yan 
hrjj  Ti  anfitur,  ixti  Kol  a^Tbi  ((Trai. 

Further  iltnttrations  of  the  wide  spread  of  the 
feeling  are  to  be  fonnd  in  numerous  narratives  of 
the  Fathers,  of  a  more  or  less  legendary  cha- 
racter, referring  to  the  miraculous  power  In- 
herent in  the  mcrsd  symbol.  Thus  Sosomen 
iHist.  Ecct.  ii,  3)  gives  ns  an  account  of  a  certain 
physician  named  Probianns  who  had  been  con- 
verted to  Christiai 


o  the 


n  of  a 


intil  when  suffering  from  a  painful  diaeaae 
of  the  feet  he  was  taught  by  n  vision  [cf.  Altar, 
IS]  to  find  in  reverence  of  the  cross  a  means 
relief  and  thus  was  cured.  [We  again  find 
this  atory,  cited  from  Sozomen,  in  the  Iliitoria 
Tripartita  (ii.  19),  compiled  by  Casiiodorus.] 

A  parallel  incident  is  that  related  hi^  Evagrios 
(Bccl.  Hill.  iT.  26),  to  the  effect  that  on  the 
bumlDg  of  Antioch  by  Chosroes,  the  bishop  of 
Apamca  consented  to  display  the  wood  of  the 
'o  the  adoration  of  the  people,  that  theii 


csoms.  UMMiTKs  or 

tt  tk»  Moel  rKz  mirtt  W  *•  it  v 


CEOe^L  AHORKTiaS  OP 

UL  Ai~ntv  4  v   tu   C-9M  M  SVV^  U>h 
a.— ia  :m  Vsuca  Cai.-ck  neb  a  rit>  ku 

:r"uu.r  nrr  la.aA.ud  ^aa'fmiMt  Ami 
"         'lie  ni4>  tl  Paaliniu 


■nant.  ^-Wn  tW«  ««bU  be  IrvUa 

mU  to  cnMd  (en.  13;   labbe,  0»- 

n75>. 
■b*irc  enaplci  deulr   {hittc  tb«  a- 

tbe  <nM,  conbiBtd  >ith  tkc  frrling 
(ttaiti'  of  ndBji»g  (ram  tkb  ibt  idfk 
aU  vsnbip-     Tbt  wrtart  vc  ef  tW 

Um  etna  [Sisi  or   tbe  Chmb]   ■  s 
tteapli&atiot  of  thk. 
ip««i«l  cfaanctcr  of  hjmi  &  otrrioiulr 

to  admit  of  a  laia  exact  ftvle  i/t  U»- 
>Bt  ttkc  taae  of  tW  aarlj  OmitiaB  poeti 
leulr  t^  Datnn  of  tkar  Tina  m  \o  tbt 
oa  oir  tbf  eroaa.     Ib  a  pocn  (Cc  Pastiau 

attriboted  bj  ■omi 
,  50  «)q.):— 


Itt  Bltrida  Mal^  ClirMlqK  TmMluni 

ifioa  here  i«  to  tha  cnaa  and  tbs  modO' 
I  tb<  Ubanm  (e£  alu  OiiA.  tL  129,  and 
I  NoL  Fotm.  Ilx.  97  aqq.). 
7,  w*  maf  dl«  tha  wordi  of  Stdnlitu 
>  Pudolt,    Ub.    w.    IBS;    Palm/.    lii. 


e  Soman  edIUaD  at  Prn- 
PMnL  Ux.  «MX  Uh  imuUiao  to  bnosbt 
nrg*  FuMdaa  of  Iaai|Krlnc  with  Uw  abon,  bf 
Oinnifa  dDclriMi  ptocUrMa.  Ub  wordi  "  Itg- 
...flfUnif  a  pCBfdlln  JnMIj  trprcliFiidrd 
UbHtFaMdaa:  -Bhu  pnaBiUiRl  O.  »^ 
. . .  pamlim  tan  hlc  tmn  allH,  non  tu  Ww  In 
aOnqfaHaditatfDsnMan'CAM.  IW.  Idt. 

.nis). 


tt  Mii  (aliualf  ytirta  nl  impalo)  tb< 
£'or  ^.im  Oku  ■>  nag;  aad  ibn 
kin  ulnud.  tkt  pafie  disccadi  to  Ibe 
fr^^l  af  iba  altar  aad  Iba  htthc  piwndi. 
SoAdrr  dr^rrfctx  bat  af  aa  gnat  naomml, 
occar  n  Iba  fcra  pr^  ia  tbt  Gdams  Stn- 
sntaiT  (P^-ni.  Iuit.  lli^X  A  nan  flabc- 
r^ta  ritaaL  bovara*,  n  ta  ba  feaad  ca  1b« 
Moanbic  Ljlarcr  (P4/vL  linr.  434;  liiiTJ. 
^■•^X  u  -ii'di  '^faia  >'••»  «■  Cwi  Fridai. 
aAfr  tb«  LanTi  Pnrtr.  (ama  tW  bjma  M 
SaKMumam  Li/mi  /«iuK, 


Tliuvaf  fr^lloved  br  iba  pnrcr.  **  O  aiBcta  Cni, 

ad  PalniB.  pir  tc  noiaa  BMieannr.  per  tt 
■pod  ChiiitBBi  habcsmtis  iadnlgcaiiaBi  «t 
rnuain;"  aad  this  afain  br  thna  anlipfaoos  it 
iipm  InmuKL  Kotbiai;  (brtbec  n  addid  beie  in 
tba  BrariarT  aa  to  tbe  adotatioB  of  tbe  ernBt,  |kw- 
aiblj  became  tbe  redt  is  to  be  IbaDd  ia  tbe  MiaaL 

Fmn  tbii  ve  lean  tba  natnre  of  tbe  cere- 
mwiT  of  adormtioti  ai  peHbnned  at  tba  N'oneA. 
and  thia,  as  ia  the  preeediag  iailaBca,  ve  ihitJ 
brieflj  describa. 

Two  pricfta  bold  bcfbra  the  altar  a  rmsi 
draped  in  black,  itaiidin;  fint  at  the  leR,  thtB 
at  Iba  right,  aikd  laxtlr  at  tbe  middle  of  tbe  altar. 
Ai  eacb  pwilifsi  is  occapied.  the  aotipbons  an 
mpecttielj-  chasled— /'t^wJe  awu  qvk  frri  tOi 

Quia  tdni  U Qnd  ulbu  ddnd  . .  .  , 

with  ita  OWB  taaprane  after  eacb.  At  the  end 
of  the  thiid  stalioa  the  otGciating  priest  rtMiitf 
the  cnst  from  the  hsDdi  of  tbe  tva  who  are 
holdiiig  it,  and  itandrag  ancceHicelf  at  the 
right  end,  the  left  end,  aod  the  middle  of  the 
altar,  he  iiDc<iTer9  at  each  lUtion  reapectiTpl; 
the  right  arm.  tbe  left  aim,  aad  tbe  *hole  at 
the  cruM,  laying  OD  each  occaiioD,  with  Toice 
growing  lender  each  time,  the  antipboo  Errx 
I^aim  CVatii,  to  which  is  responded,  /■  ijaa 
takia  no^m  pependi^  it  being  ordered  that  ai 
each  limb  of  the  cnss  is  nsreilod,  the  peoptf 
shonld  bend  the  knee.  The  priest  baring  rer» 
rrnitj  placed  the  cross  in  front  of  tbe  altnr 
"  Btatim  presbTteri  cnm  mis  mioistrii  adorent 
Cracem   Sectendo   genoa   ter,   cam   samma  n- 


ukiiv  plsce  on  the  ■■  Paschs  f  bnt  tberr  leearis  Uh 
KTOund  from  the  cwiteil  (br  eiplalnlni  Ihb,  with  Mteud. 
of  tbe  aoninnat;  of  dot  IdiTa  cneiJEakit.  iVIola  to 
Ons.  3aa.  bi  IVInL  UztHL  sn.) 
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lerentiti    «t    hnmilitite  ouulando    Uirs 

aflenat  oblaUoaem  Ci 
ucmplum;"  the  riM  is  then  cooelndad  b;f  ta 
oraiio  ad  Cructta,  In  which,  howtT«r,  onr  Lord 
ii  oddrcMed  dlitincttj,  and  bj  th<  aatiphoii 
Cmcao  iuam  adanrmm  Domiiu, 

Aleisnder  Leilte,  th«  Jcanit  editor,  arf^ci  In 
hi>  not*  OD  the  nboxe  pusaga  for  the  identity 
of  the  teimi  adoratia  and  loIiiraKii  u  applied 
to  the  cnws,  the  former  word  beicg  that  em- 
ployed  in  the  Gelaiian  and  Gregoriaa  Sacnaien- 
tarita  and  the  Uourabic  Uibm],  the  litier  in 
the  Hoiarabic  BreTiary ;  and  Amalariiii  (£■) 
£<xl.  Off.  i.  U)  citei  the  Orditm  Somani,  "  Prae- 
pantur  crni  ante  altare,  qnam  ulatant  et  okd- 

Ai  iUnatrating  onr  preunt  snbject,  we  maT 
qnole  danx  the  collect  for  the  Featival  of  the 
KialUtion  of  the  Oroas  in  the  Gregorian  Saira- 
mentarj  :  ^^  Concede  propitlai  uL  qui  ad  adoran- 
dam  viFiRcam  ejui  Crncetu  adTeniuDt . . .  ." 
At  the  end  of  Mas)  on  that  day  ■  croas  «aa  held 
np  by  the  pontiff  for  the  adorntioD  of  the  peopU 
(cf.  Alcuin,  Adv.  Elipanhim,  lib,  li,  S,  who  fnr- 
niahea  ni  with  a  collect,  Ad  Etevati 
Cncit)  ;  and  a  parallel  inBtaac*  ii  to  be 
tram  the  Greek  Menolcgy  for  September  13, 
XaffW'i.  *  (viM'ifoi  tSi  tiaiBilai,  Ti  i^mrroi' 
rp&waLiB¥,  TI  Bipa  T^f  wapt^tiaov,  &  tvv  wiffrutf 
mipiy/tit  .  •  ■  [See  alto  Eiali 
-     r.  (\ 


n  Sandal 


FlNDINQ   OP   THE   CFU»S.] 


The 


a  whici 


Bpedxllir  SI 


enioing  w 


le  Eastern  Church  hu 
with  the  adoration  of 
iday  ID  Lent,  with  the 


e  Greek  FatI 


Thus  in  one  wronglj  assigned 
but  appai-entlj  not  long  sabee- 


fCbtp  -.  ■ 

ifuent   to   his  time,    us   T^r  vpo^icCinti 

rir  r7|v^*lAr,  the  writer  ipeaJca  of  the  day  a* 
yearly  appointed  for  adoration,  and  ai  though  he 
would  imply  the  cuatoca  to  be  a  well  established 
one: — ZA/fpo'  -roi-yupour  >pi>ffiRin{ffi;uit  ^^'p^ 
Toi  Ti>i(ou  aranpov  nBeiartiii:  Again,  in  the 
works  of  Sophronius,  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  is  a 
(ennan  with  the  same  title  nod  occasioL((7ratiov. 

Exaltationem  S.  Cmcia),  in  describing  the  change 
of  the  season  of  the  lualtation  to  a  time  tubso' 
qnent  to  our  Lord'i  resurrection,  he  speaks  of 
oraupsi'  Sfloirx"  rftaidi'rivit.  Sermons  of  the 
tame  character  are  also  eitant  hy  Theodorus 
Studita  {Fainl.  Or.  icii.  691),  and  by  Theo- 
phylact  {ib.  ciiii.  113>'  For  rubrical  direcliout 
concerning  this  fast,  eee  Conatantine  Porphyro- 
genltoa,  I>e  Ca«rimaniit  Aulae  Uyxantiaof,  i.  5, 
24;  and  especially  ii.  11  (op.  at.  ciii.  I3T, 
I9ti,  lOlT);  and  cf.  also  Suicer'e  T^taunu,  and 
Ducange'a  Oloiiary,  a.  T.  irtaBfimfcatiintfis,  by 
which  name  and  by  Kv/nanii  T^t  rpainniriia'wt 
the  Greek  Church  knows  the  day.  The  Epistle  and 
Gospel  for  this  day  In  that  Church  are  Ueb.  iv. 
14— T. "■ 


e  Greek  Church  a  bringing  abou 
the  cioss  for  adoration  on  August  I  nnd  th 
abouts,  for  which  see  Const.  Porph.  ii.  9  (fa 
Or.  cilL  1009).  This  latter  day  is  markn 
the  Mtnolngy  thni:  eli  ritr  rptirTir  n  upi 
t£v  timIw  t^Anv  Toir  ri^sii  (unititu  crauf 
nod  its  importance  ia  tiestltied  lo  by  the 
of  ita  having  its  ■(XuifpTia  or  vigil. 
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IV.  Dupulel  among  Chriitiatu  aitothe  Jdm 
tion  0^  t/tt  (frois. — At  the  Second  Nicene  Gene 
Council  (T8T  a.o.\  in  their  foarth  actio,  amo 
the  rarious  tettimoniei  read  ft-om  the  fathers 
support  of  the  nse  of  Images  in  worship,  wa 
long  eitract  from  the  fiah  of  the  Aifyoi  iirlp  i 
XfHOTiu'w  ixo\nylal  (btI  'louHnliir  lol  t 
tininir  lit  i^Ui'of  Leontiua,  biahop  of  Neapc 
in  Cypms  (ob.  620  or  S30,  x.a.y  The  gene 
lenour  of  his  remarks  (for  which  see  Labbc^  i 
236)  ia  aa  follows :— Cbristians  are  jastilied 
offering  adoration  to  the  cr«w,  by  way  of  reme 
brance  of  Him  who  died  thereon,  not  with  a 
feeling  of  reverence  for  the  mere  material.  Th 
a  decree  sanctioned  by  the  sea]  of  the  empei 
is  reverentially  treated,  not  on  account  of  I 
decree  or  the  lead  of  the  seal,  bnt  of  hlro  whi 
the  seal  indlcatea;  and  so  we  Christians,  in  ( 
adontion  of  the  cross,  bononr  not  its  materi 
but  see  In  it  a  seal  and  signet  of  Christ  Who  v 
crucified  thereon,  and  Whom  we  salute  and  ado 
The  farther  illnatratioD  may  be  taken  of  child] 
who  cheriah  some  memento  of  an  absent  fatfa 
even  as  all  things  associated  with  onr  Lord  > 
for  His  sake  to  be  loved  and  reverenced,  St 
oil-,  heioncludes,  OpiX(ii»Tm*ob»i-(iixri«ii»o3M 
T^r  trroi/p^Hf,  ytittt  ffri  t^  ffravpuBiiTi  Xpiff 
Tijr  wpotrKOntatr  rpotrAyovfft  aal  ai  t§  {^Ay. 

A  counterblaat  to  the  views  of  the  Nlu 
CouDcil  is  to  be  found  in  a  capitulary  of  Char 
magne,  De  Tmagin&ui  (i,  13,  I'ainI,  icv 
1034),  where  we  find  an  attack  on  the  ai^umi 
brought  forward  by  the  other  party  baaed  on  I 
expression,  ^^  Jacob  . . .  adoravit  fastigium  vir^ 
ejus"(Heb.  li.  £1).  The  writer  there  insists 
the  "  differentia  cracis  Christ!  et  imaginum  p 
torum  arte  pietamm,"  and  promises  to  enl 
span  the  subject  "  qnanto  myiterio  Crux  in 
ginlbua  emlneat,  aire  quomodo  humanum  gei 
non  per  imagines,  sod  per  Cmcem  Christ i  . 
demptum  ait,  qnae  duo  illi  vel  paria  vol  aequa 
pulant."  This  promise  la  fulfilled  auhaequenl 
(il.  26 ;  op.  oil,  109S),  where  the  Innguni 
though  probably  referring  to  adoration  of  1 
cross,  is  to  a  certain  eitent  vague:  "Nonsii 
imagines  Cruel  aeqaiparandae,  non  adorand. 
non  colendae, . .  .  et  Tu  solus  adorandus,  Tu  sol 
lequendns,  Tu  solus  col  endue  es." 

The  canse  of  the  adoration  of  (he  cross  a 
of  images  found  a  lealoue  champion  In  Thi 
dorus  Studita,  who  eipounda  his  views  in  1 
Antirrhetici  ill.  ad  Iconomachos,  in  the  form 
a  dialdgue  (see  esp.  Anlirrh.  I.  15  ;  iii.  3 ;  Pair 
Or.  icix.  345,  419).  Afler  an  elaborate  d 
cotsion,  and  after  dvetling  on  the  distlucti 
betwfin  diatr  and  (fluAov,  in  which  he  ca 
fully  repndiatea  any  association  of  the  adorati 
of  the  crosa  or  image  with  the  latter  ter 
he  sums  up  In  a  number  of  theses  which  ma 
tain  the  importance  of  the  adoration,  I 
again  iniista  on  the  diatinction  referred 
above.  Thus  (ii.  349):  "If  any  one  bol( 
calls  the  relative  (irx'Tiirfr)  worship  of  Chr 
in  tbs  image,  wor^ip  of  the  image  and  i 
of  Christ  Himself  ....  ha  is  a  heretic."  F 
further  illustrations  of  the  subject  from  I 
writings  of  Theodorus,  see  op.  at.  691,  IT.W; 
also  Nicephorns  (Patriarch  of  (^naUntinopl 
AnUrrhet.  ill  T.  biter  notices  of  the  (nbh 
may  be  found  In  Hhotius,  Epiat.  i.  1,  M  Si 
bum  Papam;  i.  B,  '20,  Ad  MiOael.  Bttg. 
Frincipem. 
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A  brief  nfenoa  mijr  ben  bt  Dude  In  pasting 
Is  th«  visiri  on  Ihia  >Dbj«ct  of  tbe  Ptnlleuui 
beretici,  who  fint  sppeircd  Mmnb  tht  eiid 
of  ths  7th  centoTf,  Thej,  generally  ipaking, 
wera  itrongly  oppoMd 


imagei.     In  regird  t^ 


the  c] 


>,  tbe' 


'nuiataiDed  thit  the  mil  crow  wu  Chrut  Him- 
*elf,  oat  the  irood  dd  vbich  He  hnng: — 
Aiytrrtt,  (ri  eraBpii  i  Xfnrt6s  ioTir,  qIi  xph 

Spyarvr  (Georgiiu  Hamu^lni,  CAroiuctm  ir. 
338,  in  i'otroi.  Or.  a.  B89).  la  ■Mord«n« 
with  this  i>  what  we  are  told  bj  Petros  Siculus 
(HM.  MamAaeorvm  29;  (6.  civ.  \1M;  and  cf. 
Pholini,  Omtra  Mankh.  i.  7;  ii.  cii.  2S>,  to  tbe 
affect  that  ■  certain  Timotheui  of  thii  Hct  wu 
lent  bj  the  Emperor  Leo  the  Imnrliin  to  the 
Patriarch  of  Conataotinaple  to  be  reaioDed  with  ; 
and  on  being  aaked,  "  Wby  dost  thou  not  believe 
and  worship  the  honoared  cr«s?"  answered, 
■'Ansthema  to  him  who  doe*  Dot  do  lo."  Bat 
by  the  eras  he  anderttood  rir  Xfuirir  rp 
Jrrdirti  t£v  X"P^'  inavfir  iworeXsilrTa.  The 
aboTc  quoted  Georgim  Himartolaa  telta  as 
(Palrol.  Gr.  CI.  893),  with  what  truth  i)  per- 
hapa  doabtftil,  that  in  cases  of  lickness  thaf  laid 
■  croaa  on  the  patient,  which  . cross  en  his 
recorery  they  dared  even  to  break  or  bum  (see 
>1m  Eatbymiiu,  i'onopj'a  Dogmat.  Tit.  24;  op. 
dt.  CKX.  1196  ;  and  c£  Pbotius, /fiiltoUsca  279; 
A.  ciiL  524). 

Mnch  about  this  time  there  arose  a  contention 
oT  like  character  in  the  Wot.  The  actual  lite- 
rary warfare  Id  this  caae  belongs  to  tbe  early 
part  of  the  9th  centniy,  hut  from  ita  conneotiun 
with  the  earlier  struggle  in  the  EuCem  Church, 
and  as  throwing  light  on  the  tone  of  tbonght  on 
this  subject  in  the  Western  Church  during  the 
preceding  period,  it  is  of  too  mnch  impactanca 
to  be  passed  oyer  here. 

The  immediate  cause  of  the  ontbrenk  was  the 
publication  by  Clandiui,  bishop  of  Turin  (830 
A.D.),  of  a  fierce  attack  on  the  doctrine  of  the 
adoration  of  the  cross  and  of  Images.  Further 
he  ordered  the  removal  o(  croases  ft-om  all  the 
diurches  of  his  diocese.  When  urged  by  a  letter 
frpm  a  certain  Abbot  Theodeniir  to  reconaider 
hia  views,  he  retorted,  in  a  long  treatise,  that 
the  Ganls  and  Germani  were  held  in  the  nets 
of  snpentitioo.  This  work  Jonas,  bishop  of 
Orleans,  anawera  in  detail  In  his  treatise  Di 
Cailv  Imagiwnn  {Patrol,  cvl.  305),  in  which  he 
appeals  largely  to  the  writings  of  the  Cathets 
of  the  earlier  centuriea,  and  discujaes  the  ob- 
jecliona  of  Claudius  seriatim.  See  especiatly 
{^.ca.  331,  where  he  meets  Claudius's  remarks 
aa  to  the  superstition  of  the  votaries  of  tlie 
cross:  "Nos  oh  recordationem  Salratoris  nostri 


eneramur  atque 
ined  in  the  fray, 


adoramus." 

Other  writs 
as  Theodemir  above  mentioned;    Kginhard,  the 
biographer  of  Charlemagne,  in  a  work  Dt  Ado- 

bishop  of  Toledo  (cf,  PsendD-Uutprand,  Chroni- 
OM,-  PatroL  ciiiii.  tia?);  and  a  priest 
named  Dnngalns,  who  (about  the  year  828  4.D.) 
wrote  a  treatise  dedicated  to  Lonis  the  Pious  and 
bia  SOB  Lothaire:  ^Pro  cultn  sacrarum  imagi- 
Bom   adfersoa   iniansa    btasphi 


CUadii  Taurinanaia  Episca[d  "  {Patrol,  c 
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CBOSB,  EXALTITION  or  {SxaUatio  Crmeit, 

4,  Bifowtt  vgC  (rrau»f>  This  festival,  held  on 
September  14,  most  probably  celebrates  primarily 
the  consecration  ot  the  church  of  tbe  Holy  Se- 
pnlchre  at  Jemaalem  by  Bishop  Hacarioi  at  the 
command   of  Coostautine  (ZS5    A.D.),  althongh 

Vision  of  the  Cross  seen  by  the  Emperor. 

It  ia,  however,  lo  the  victory  of  Henelius 
over  tbe  Petaians  and  his  snbaea|nent  restoration 
of  the  Cross  to  iU  afariue  at  Jerusalem  that  the 
renown  of  the  festival  is  mainly  due. 

Still  there  are  not  wanting  indications  of  iU 
obserraoco  before  that  event,  in  both  the  Eastern 
and  Western  Chorcbes.  Thus  in  the  Ada  of  tbe 
f^ptisn  penitent  Mary,  whoae  death  is  referred 
to  421  L.D.,  it  ia  apparently  recc^niied  as  a 
thoroughly  establishsl  festicid  at  Jerusalem : 
thus,  e.g.  .  .  .  .  tji  b^ivtui  imiit  rtZ  -ri^ln 
irrmp^ilftit  nn'  hXiyat  ffii4pas  tlitOt  ytftotmt 
(Acta  S.  Mariat  Aegnpt.  c  19,  in  i4cta  Sasctorum 
for  April  2;  x\»o  ia  Palrol.  Or,  Uiitii.  3711). 

In  thelife(c.  70)  of  the  Patriarch  Entychina 
(ob.  5S2  l.D.)  by  his  chaplain  Eustathins,  this 
JcBtiral  is  apoken  of  aa  celebrated  in  Constanti- 
nople on  September  14  (JctaSoncftineH  for  April 
6);  and  in  the  7th  century  the  Patriarch  So- 
phrooinsof  Jerusalem  refers  to  it  as  a  feast  then 
widely  known.  He  adds  that  the  Festival  of  the 
Exaltation  had  formerly  {wiXm.)  preceded  that 
of  the  iwlaTwrit  (that  is,  the  annual  comme- 
moratian  on  September  13  of  the  dedication  of 
the  church  at  Jerusalem),  but  now  the  order 
had    been    reversed    {Oralio    n     ExaUalionrm 

5.  Cruoii  in  Gretser,  De  Cruet,  vol.  IL  p.  9U, 
ed.  160e> 

Again,  an  observance  of  the  festival  in  the 
Western  Church  prior  to  Heraclius'a  victory  may 
Le  inferred  from  onr  Jlnding  it  in  the  Celasian 
and  Gregorian  Sacramentaries,  and  tVom  its  de- 
signation i-iaply  aa  Exaltatio  S.  Critdt,  withoot 
any  atluaion  to  Heraclim,  in  the  earlier  Latin 
Murtyrologies,  aa  in  that  attributed  to  Jerome 
(i'dtro/.  III.  475):  it  may  be  added  that  this 
is  also  the  case  with  those  of  Bede  and  Kabanus 
Maurus  (ih.  icLv.  1044,  ci.  1168). 

The  circumstances  attending  the  victory  of 
Heracliua  are  briefly  these.  In  the  vear  614 
Jerusalem  waa  taken  by  the  Persian  king  Choo- 
roes  11.,  and  afler  the  ii«ughter  of  many  thou- 
sands of  Christians,  and  the  dcitraction,  partially 
at  any  rate,  of  tbe  church  of  tbe  Holy  Sepnlchre 
by  fire,  a  long  train  of  captives  was  led  awav, 
among  whom  was  the  Patriarch  Zacharia*,*  and 
with  him  the  cross  said  to  have  been  disootered 
by  Helena  [CHOffl,  FINDINQ  ofJ  which  was 
sealed  np  in  a  cose  by  the  patriarch  himself. 
After  some  yeaia  of  nn interrupted  success  on 
tbe  part  of  the  Persian  king,  daring  which  tbe 
empire  was  reduced  to  the  vety  verge  of  disso- 
lution, HeracliUB  at  last  declared  war  (622  i.D.% 
and  atier  three  expeditions  the  boldness  of  which 
waa  justified  by  their  snccesa,  the  tide  was 
turned  aud  the  Peniaa  king  wonted,  until  at 
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last  he  was  deposed  and  mardered  by  hu  son 
Siroes  (628  a.d.). 

The  n^w  sovereign  speedily  concluded  a  peace 
with  the  emperor,  one  of  the  conditions  specially 
insisted  on  by  the  latter  being  the  restoration 
of  the  cross,  with  which  borne  before  him,  as  he 
rode  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  four  elephants,  He- 
raclius  entered  Constantinople.  In  the  following 
spring  he  made  a  pilgrimage  with  the  recovered 
cross  to  Jerusalem,  where  the  patriarch  recog- 
nized his  own  unbroken  seals  on  the  case  con- 
taining the  precious  relic  (t&  rifua  fco)  (ttawotk 
{^Xa,  as  Theophanes  [vide  infra]  constantly  styles 
it),  thus  preserved  it  is  said  by  Sira  the  wife  of 
Chosroes.  Heraclius  wished  himself  to  carry  the 
cross  to  its  shrine,  but  before  treading  on  the 
sacred  ground  he  was  bidden  to  divest  himself  of 
his  splendid  array,  that  so  barefoot  and  clad  in 
a  common  cloak  he  might  more  resemble  the 
humble  guise  of  the  Saviour.  Some  of  the  Mar- 
tyrologies  referred  to  below  remark  that  the 
emperor  was  held  by  some  invisible  power  from 
entering  upon  the  sacred  precincts  till  he  had 
so  divested  himself^  (cf.  Theophanes,  Chrono- 
graphia,  vul.  i.  pp.  503,  504,  ed.  Classen ;  Nice- 
phorus,  Breviarium,  pp.  11  A,  15  A;  Chronicon 
FaschaUf  vol.  i.  p.  704,  ed.  Dindorf ;  and  more 
generally  for  the  history  of  the  period,  Cedrenus, 
vol.  i.  pp.  7]7sqq.  ed.  Bekker;  also  Gibbon,  i>ff- 
elinaandFaU,  ch.  46). 

Thus  was  the  cross  once  more  ^  exalted"  into 
its  resting-place,  and  the  festival  of  the  *'Ei* 
altation  of  the  Cross"  obtained  fresh  renown. 
Before  long,  possibly  under  Pope  Honorius  I. 
(ob.  638  A.D.),  September  14  came  to  be  observed 
as  a  festival  with  special  memory  of  the  restora- 
tion of  the  cross  by  Heraclius:  the  Eastern 
Church,  which  has  not  strictly  speaking  a  sepa- 
rate festival  of  the  Finding  of  the  Cross,  com- 
memorates also  on  that  day  the  original  discovery 
by  the  Empress  Helena. 

This-  festival  is  referred  to  more  or  less  fully 
by  all  Martyrologies  under  September  14.  Of 
those  of  Jerome,  Bede,  and  Rabanus  Maurus  we 
nave  already  spoken.  We  may  further  specify 
that  of  Wandelbert  [deacon  of  monastery  at 
Treves  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Lothiaire] 
where  we  find  (^Patrol,  cxxi.  611) 

**  ExaltAta  Crads  fulgent  vexllla  relatae, 
Perstde  ab  indigna  victor  quam  vexlt  Heraclius." 

In  the  Martyrologies  of  Ado  and  of  Usuardus 
we  find  a  further  addition :  **  Sed  et  procurrenti- 
bus  annis,  papa  Sergins  mirae  magnitudinis  por- 
tionem  ejusdem  llgni  in  sacrario  Beati  Petri 
Domino  revelante  repperit,  quae  annis  omnibus 
['Mn  Ikisilica  Salvatoris  quae  appellatur  Con- 
stantiuiana."  Ado]  ipso  die  Exaltationis  ejus  ab 
omni  osculatur  et  adoratur  populo"  (Patrol, 
cxxiii.  170,  356 ;  cxxiv.  467).  See  also  the  Mar- 
tyrology  of  Notker  (t&.  cxxi.  1151^  and  for 
various  forms  of  ancient  Western  Calendars  con- 
taining a  mention  of  this  festival,  see  Patrol, 
cxxxviii.  1L88,  1191,  &c.  Besides  this,  we  may 
again  refer  to  the  presence  of  this  festival  in 
the  Gelasian  and  Gregorian  Sacramentaries.    The 

b  It  may  be  remarked  that  the  historians  of  the  reign 
of  Heraclius  vary  scxnewbat  In  the  dates  they  assign  to 
the  above  events.  We  have  followed  those  given  by 
Clinton.  FitgU  Pomdni,  vol.  iL  pp.  163. 170.  The  taking 
of  Jenualem  is  refecTcd  to  a  later  campaign  by  Theo- 
phanes (<.c)l 
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collect  for  the  day  in  the  latter  of  these  has 
been  cited  in  the  article  on  the  Adoration  of  the 
Cross,  that  in  the  former  runs  as  follows : — 
'*  Deus  qui  no6  hodierna  die  Exaltatione  Sanctae 
Crucis  annaa  solemnitate  laetificas,  praesta  nt 
cujus  mysterium  in  terra  cognovimus,  ejus  re- 
demptionis  praemia  consequamur." 

The  Eastern  Church,  ns  we  have  already  said| 
includes  in  the  festival  of  September  14  the  two 
festivals  of  the  Finding  and  of  the  Exaltation  of 
the  Cross.  As  in  the  Calendars  of  the  Western 
Church,  so  also  in  those  of  the  Eastern  Church 
is  it  invariably  found.  Thus  in  the  Greek  me- 
trical'calendar  given  byPapebroch  in  the  Acta 
Sanctorum  (voL  L  of  May),  we  find  under  Sep- 
tember 13,  firfifiri  r&y  iyKaivltov  rrjs  kyias  rod 
XpiaroO  Kcd  8cov  iiii&y  ityaardtrtws  fcal  wpotSfnta 
rifs  t^difftofs  rov  rifilou  ica)  ^ii»oiroiov  <rraupov ; 
that  is,  as  has  been  already  explained,  they  cele- 
brated the  dedication  of  the  Church  built  by  the 
Emperor  Constantine  to  commemorate  our  Lord's 
resurrection.  We  further  gather  that  the  fes- 
tival of  the  Exalt^ition  had  its  wpot6pria  or  vizil. 
The  notice  for  September  14  is  bt^d^  Sdrdrp 
ffravpov  ^v\oy  iiBh  rtrdprp ;  and  the  fact  is  also 
recognized  in  the  pictorial  Moscow  Calendar  ac- 
companying the  preceding.  The  Octave  also  of 
the  festival  (September  21)  is  given  in  the  Meno- 
logy  under  that  day,  4y  ravrp  rv  iifi4p^  iaroil- 
dorai  if  iofn^  rov  rtftiov  ffravpov.  See  also  the 
Calendar  of  the  Arabian  Church  given  by  Selden 
{De  Synedriis  Ebraeorum,  iii.  376,  ed.  1655), 
where  September  14  is  marked  **  Festum  Crucis 
gloriosae ;"  as  also  in  those  of  the  Ethiopic  or 
Abyssinian  and  of  the  Coptic  Church  given  by 
Ludolf  (p.  3).  We  also  learn  from  him  that  in 
the  case  of  the  latter  of  these  churches,  the 
festival  extends  over  three  days,  September 
13-15,  marked  respectively  "Festum  C.  gl. 
(primum,  &c.)." 

Further,  the  Ethiopic  Church,  as  well  as  seve- 
ral other  branches  of  the  Eastern  Church,  re- 
cognizes in  addition  a  festival  of  the  Cross  in 
May,  possibly  having  more  or  less  reference  to 
the  "  Inventio  Crucis  "  of  the  Latin  Church  (op, 
cit,  p.  17 ;  Gretser,  vol.  i.  232 ;  see  also  several 
Eastern  Calendars  in  Neale,  i/o/y  Eastern  Churchf 
Introd.  pp.  775,  799,  813).  The  proper  lessons  for 
this  festival  in  the  Syrian  Church,  as  marked  in 
the  Peshito,  are,  for  Vespers,  Matt.  xziv. 
(possibly  on  account  of  verse  30);  for  Liturgy, 
Luke  xxi.  5  sqq.;  and  for  Matins,  Mark  xii. 
41  sqq.  (Gretser,  /.  c). 

In  addition  to  the  works  named  in  this  article, 
reference  should  be  made  to  Binterim,  Denk- 
uOrdigkeiten  der  Christ' Kathol,  Kirche^  vol.  v. 
part  1,  pp.  455  sqq.  See  alsoDucange's  Qlouary^ 
8.  V.  t^uais,  [R.  S.] 

GROSS,  Finding  of.  (Inwntio  Crucis.) 
I.  Introduction. — By  this  name  is  to  be  un- 
derstood the  discovery  which  tradition  asserts 
that  the  Empress  Helena,  the  mother  of  Con- 
stantine, made  of  the  cross  on  which  our  Lord 
suffered.  The  earliest  account  we  have  of  the 
exploration  for  the  Holy  Sepulchre  is  that  given 
by  Eusebius  (  Vita  Const,  iii.  26  sqq.),  who  relate 
Constantine's  determination  to  remove  the  abomi- 
nations that  defiled  the  holy  place  and  build 
there  a  Christian  shrine,  as  detailed  in  the  em- 
peror's lett«r  to  Macarius,  bishop  of  Jerusalem 
(op.  cit.  30 ;  Socrates,  Hist.  Keel.  i.  17 ;  Theu- 
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i.  18),  but  no  alluilDD  whntever  a  mule 
iscoTerjf  of  the  croM.  Some  have  indeed 
1  that  ID  eiprtuion  in  ConttaDtine'i  letter 
aiiiu  li  better  laiUd  to  the  diacomj  of  the 
ibu  of  the  gI»Te — ri  yip  yrAfitriui  tbu 
Itob  iiultov  wWeut  bmiT^fi  ir^oi  Kpv- 
'tr...;  but  >  Gompsriioa  with  c  2S  would 
tntlj  BcconDl  for  the  iboie  quotmi  Ina- 

aud  It  la  hard  to  UDdantaud  that  EuMbiui 
.  hare  Ibtt  so  good  an  opportuDity  of  glori- 
Coutaaliae,  bad  >  rtoJ  or  auppoMd  dia- 

of  our  Lord's  croaa  C«ken  place  under  hii 
a.-  TI|editeofHelena'iTi>ittoPaleatine, 
rnsequentlf  that  of  the  alleged  diicoreiy, 
A.D. ;  yet  in  the  Itinerarium  BwiUgaUnse, 
cord  of  a  jonrnej  to  Jeroialem  In  333  a.d., 
iven  yenn  after  thil  date,  there  is  no  re- 
t  to  the  finding  of  the  crou,  even  In  a 
t  where  we  might  certainly  have  looked 
:  "  Crypta  nbi  corpua  «ju>  positoin  fuit 
tla  die  reiumiit;  Mdan  meaa  jutm  Con- 
ij  Imperatorit  banliott  facta  ot "  {Patrol. 
Jl). 


ifter  Helena's  alleged  discoTer? ;  in  which, 
1  he  does  cot  allude  to  the  narratiTe 
form  given  by  subsequent  writers,  he 
ft  that  fragments  cut  off  from  the  cross 
pread  oTCr  the  whole  vorld  {Caleoh.  W.  10 ; 
Ilii.  i  ;  Patrol.  Or.  IJIliii.  468,  t>85, 
ind  he  also  alludei  to  tbe  Fiuding  of  th« 
En  a  letter  written  aome  yearn  later  to 
ntlus,  tb*  ton  of  Couatantine,  on  the  occo- 
r  s  lurainona  croii  tppearing  in  the  aky 
leruialem  {Ep.  ad  Coiul.  c.  3,  op.  cit. 
From  the  beginning  of  the  5th  century 
U  all  eccleaiaitical  writers  take  the  trntli 

nsrrative  in  its  main  form  for  granted, 
I  snndry  Tariitioua  of  detail  occur. 
Ltgand.  —  Tha  general  tenour  of  the  tr&- 

is  that  an  attempt  had  been  made  (by 
n,  or  at  any  rate,  in  hie  time,  according 
ime,  Episl.  58,  Patrol,  n.  321}  to  destroy 
trace  of  the  site  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
he  ground  bad  there  been  raised  to  a 
Table  height,  and  templei  and  statues 
iter  and  Venus  erected  thereoo.  Ou  the 
of  LiciniuB,  whom  Conatantine  chaises 
he  continuance  of  the  evil,  it  was  deter- 
to  purify  the  aacred  places,  and  thia  re44>- 
of  the  Emperor  was  earned  out  by  his 
r  Helena,  who  vent  in  person  lo  Jerusalem, 
y  the  Bishop  Macariui.  By  the  Dirine 
ice  (and  by  the  aid  of  a  Jew,  one  Jndaa, 
anld  baptised  ns  Quiriacus,  according  to 
yofToursand  others,  myo)  the  apot  was 
?red,  and  the  euperimposed  earth  having 
amoTed,  the  sepulchre  was  seen  with  three 
I  lying  near,  and  separate  from  these  the 
cription  which  Pilate  had  attached  to  that 
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of  onr  Lord.  Kot  knowing  which  of  tb«  thite 
croasea  was  the  one  tbey  aonght,  Hacanos  cauitd 
them  to  be  snccesiitely  presented  to  the  tonch 
of  a  noble  lady  of  Jeruaalen)  then  lying  at  the 
point  of  death.  Tht  first  two  crosses  pnidaced 
no  effeut,  hut  at  the  touch  of  the  thin]  the  sick 
woman  rose  up  before  them  perfectly  besled, 
thus  showing  that  it  was  upon  this  that  the 
Saiiour  had  snOered.  One  part  of  the  enw  set 
in  silver  was  entrusted  to  Macarius  to  be  are- 
fully  guarded  in  Jerusalem,  and  the  remainder, 
together  with  the  nails  was  forwarded  to  Con- 
atantine. One  of  the  nails  wa*  attached  to  bis 
helmet,  and  another  to  the  bridle  of  his  hone,  in 
fulfilment,  according  to  snndry  fiithen,  of  the  prv- 
phecy  of  Zechariab  liv.  20  o 

For  the  above  Iradition,  see  Socrata  (L  c), 
Theodoret  (f.  c),  Soiomen  (ii.  1),  AmbroM 
(da  ofittu  T/ltodoiii,  c.  16 ;  PalnL  iii,  1399X 
Sulpicius  Secerns  {HM.  Sacra,  iL  34;  Patni. 
IX.  148).  Rufinua  (J7i>t.  1.  T,  8;  Patrol,  in. 
1475),  Paullnus  of  Nola  (Ep.  ad  SeverHm  31; 
Patrol,  lii.  335),  Gregory  of  Tours  (LAer 
MinKiUorvm,  L  5  sqq. ;  Patnl.  Iwi.  709).  Cvril 
of  Aleiandria  also  (Conuik  in  ZtrA.  In  loc; 
Pat,-ol.  Or.  Iiiii.  271)  refer)  to  it  i*  the 
current  history  In  his  day.  Chrysostom  evi- 
dently believed  m  the  discovary  of  the  crois, 
and  ipeaks  of  the  practice  of  conveying  small 
portiona  of  it  about  ai  amulets  {Quod  Oiritlmt 
tit  Dau,  c.  10;  Patrol.  Or.  ilviii.  e26> 

One  or  two  further  detail*  may  be  added. 
Socrates  atatea  that  the  portion  of  the  croai  sent 
to  Conatantine  waa  by  him  inclosed  in  bia  own 
statue,  which  was  placed  on  a  column  of  por- 
phyry in  the  so-called  forum  of  ConstantJne  in 
Constantinople,  that  thoa  the  dty  might  be 
rendered  impregnable  by  the   possession   of  so 

the  miracle  wrought  on  the  sick  lady,  a  dead 
man  was  instantly  restored  to  life  by  the  touch 
of  the  cross ;  but  Pauliuus,  while  mentioning 
this  sup  nothbg  of  the  other  miracle.  In  Am- 
brose, spile  of  a  protest  to  the  contrary,  we  see 
traces  of  the  feeling  in  which  respect  for  the 
crou,  as  a  token  of  Him  who  hung  thereon, 
drifted  into  an  adoration  of  the  croea  itself. 
Thus  Helena  is  represented  as  saying,  '-Ecce 
locus  pugnae,  nbi  est  victoria  f  ....  qnomodo 
me  redemptam  arbitror,  si  redemptio  ipsa  non 
cernitur?"  Jt  may  be  added  that  according  to 
Ambroae'a  version  of  the  history,  the  inscripliDD 
is  found  adhering  to  the  cross  it  oi-iginnllv  be- 
louged  to.  The  occasion  of  the  notice  in  'Pan- 
linui  is  the  sending  of  a  piece  of  the  crosa  Is 
Severus  for  a  church  about  to  be  cooMcrated, 
which  affonls  him  a  natural  opportunitr  for 
relating  the  atory  :  he  adds,  that  however  inoch 
might  thus  be  cut  away  from  the  crou,  the 
bulk  of  the  wood  miraculously  remained  undi- 
minished. 

ill.  ?'iatiool.— With  the  belief  in  the  discovery 
of  the  cross  thus  widely  spread  and  thus  che- 
rished, it  is  only  natural  to  eipect  that  an 
annual  festival  to  commemorate  it  would  soon 
be  established ;  though  it  is  impossible  from  the 
want  of  satiifactory  evidence  to  speak  with  an; 
certainty  as  to  the  actual  origin  ofanch  festival. 
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An  attempt  has  been  made  to  assign  its  first 
appointment  to  Pope  Eusebius  (ob.  310  A.D.),  who, 
in  a  letter  *'  Episcopis  Tusciae  et  Campaniae,"  is 
made  to  say  "Cmcls  ergo  Domini  nostri  Jesu 
Christi,  quae  nnper  nobis  gubemacula  Sanctae 
Romanae  Ecclesiae  tenentibns  qninto  Nonas  Maii 
inventa  est,  in  praedicta  Kalendarum  die  Inven- 
tionis  festum  yobis  solemniter  celebrare  man- 
damus" (Patrol,  Tii.  1114). 

Of  course  the  utter  spuriousness  of  this  letter 
is  shown,  if  by  nothing  else,  by  the  fact  that  Pope 
Eusebius  died  before  Constantine  had  embraced 
Christianity,  and  many  years  before  the  work  of 
restoration  begac  .it  Jerusalem  at  his  command. 

Nicephorus  (^i^.  Ecdts,  viii.  29)  asserts  that 
a  festival  to  commemorate  the  Finding  of  the 
Cross  was  held  at  Jerusalem  in  Constantiue's 
time,  but  appeals  to  no  earlier  authority  in  sup- 
port  of  his  statement :«  and  in  the  Chronicon  of 
Klavius  Lucius  Dexter,  if  the  passage  be  genuine, 
Pope  Silvester  I.  (ob.  335  A.D.)  is  claimed  as  the 
originator. of  the  festival:  ** Festum  Inventionis 
S.  Cmcis  a  Silvestro  institntum  celebre  multis 
est"  {Patrol,  xzxi.  563).  It  is  not  impossible 
tftat  there  may  have  been  a  festival  peculiar  to 
the  Roman  Churchi  before  its  observance  had 
become  general. 

Most  Western  Martyrologles  and  Calendars 
mark  May  3  as  *'  Inventio  S.  Ci'ucis,"  including 
the  ancient  Martyrologium  Hieronymi  {Patrol, 
sxz.  435) ;  but  there  are  grounds  for  doubting 
the  genuineness  of  the  words  here,  more  espe- 
cially from  the  fact  that  they  are  absent  from 
the  very  ancient  Cod.  Eptemacensis,  ab  is  pointed 
out  by  Papebroch  {Acta  Sanctorum ;  May,  vol.  i. 
p.  369).  It  is  found  in  the  Martjrrologium  Bi- 
suntinum  {Patrol,  Ixxx.  415),  the  Mart.  Romanum 
Vetus  {ib.  cxxiii.  158),  and  those  of  Rabanus,  Ado, 
Usnardus,  and  Notker  (i6.  ex.  1142;  cxxiii.  256 ; 
cxxiv.  15;  cxxxi.  1075);  also  in  a  Galilean  and 
an  English  Martyrology  {ib,  Ixxii.  614,  620),  the 
Mozarabic  and  the  Gothic  Calendar  (i&.  Ixxxv. 
98,  Ixxxvi.  39),  the  Cal.  Mutinense  (i6.  cvi.  821), 
Floriacense  (t6.  cxxxviii.  1187). 

There  is  a  special  office  for  this  day  in  the 
Gothogallic  Missal  {ib.  Ixxii.  285),  in  the  Moza- 
rablc  Breviary  and  Missal  (i6.  Ixxxv.  739,  Ixxxvi. 
1119),  in  the  Gelasian  Sacramentary  {ib,  Ixxiv. 
1162),  in  the  Gregorian  Sacramentary  and  Anti- 
phonary  (ib,  Ixxviii.  101,  687>  To  this  last  we 
shall  again  refer. 

Some,  however,  omit  the  festival  altogether, 
and  some  give  it  a  secondary  place  after  the 
names  of  the  Martyrs  who  are  commemorated  on 
this  day.  Thus  there  is  no  mention  of  it  in  the 
Calendar  of  Leo  (i6.  Ixxiv.  878),  in  the  metrical 
Martyrology  of  Bede  (t6.  xciv.  604),  in  the  Sacra- 
mentarium  Suaviciense  (»5.  cli.  823),  and  some 
others  (see  in  Leslie's  note  to  the  Mozarabic 
Missal  in  loc.y.  Again  in  the  Martyrology  of 
Bede  given  in  the  Acta  Sanctorum  (March,  vol. 
ii.  p.  xviii.).  a  long  narrative  of  the  Martyrs 
commemorated  on  this  day  is  followed  by  '*  Ipso 
die  Inventio  Sanctae  Crucis."  So  too  runs  the 
metrical  Martyrology  of  Wandelbert  {Patrol, 
cxxi.  598)  :— 

**  Praesal  Alexander  qnliyM  et  ^vcntlns  ornantt 
Theodolusqae  Del  poriter  pro  nomine  caeai, 
Uis  qaoque  oelsa  cruds  radJant  vexlUa  repertse.'* 

<  This,  however,  is  doubtless  to  be  connected  with  the 
teUval  of  the  £xalUtioQ  of  the  Gro«  (v^wait)L 
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The  same  is  the  case  with  an  old  English  Calen- 
dar, which  reads  **  Natale  SS.  Alexandri,  Event! 
et  Theodoli  presbyteri,  Inventio  Crncis"  {ib, 
xciv.  1151).  See  also  the  Cal.  Stabniense  and 
the  Cal.  Brixianum  {A.  cxxxviu.  1196, 6270). 

In  the  Gregorian  Sacramentary  also  the  men' 
tion  of  the  Inventio  Cruds  follows  that  of  the 
Saints  commemorated  on  this  day  (as  also  the 
Antiphonary  in  the  MSS.),  and  M^ard  (note  tn 
loc.)  states  that  in  the  most  ancient  MSS.  this 
festival  is  altogether  wanting. 

In  the  list  of  feasts  to  be  observed  given  in  the 
Capitulare  of  Ahyto  or  Hatto  (appointed  Bishop 
of  Basle  in  806  a.d.)  there  is  no  mention  of  the 
Inoentio  Cruds  {Patrol,  cxv.  12),  and  in  the  Ca- 
pilula  of  Walter,  bishop  of  Orleans  (857  A.D.), 
the  festivals  of  the  Inventio  Cruds  and  Exaltatio 
Cruds  are  appended  to  the  end  of  cap.  xviii. 
**De  Sanctorum  festivitatibus  indicendis  et  ob- 
servandis  "  {ib,  cxix.  742),  as  though  they  had 
been  introduced  at  a  later  date  than  the  others 
mentioned. 

All  this  evidence  seems,  as  far  as  it  goes,  to 
point  either  to  the  fact  that  the  festival  was 
established  at  a  comparatively  late  date,  or  that 
it  was  for  some  time  of  local  rather  than  general 
observance.  Papebroch  {Acta  Sanctorum  in  loc. 
c.  iii.)  suggests  720  a.d.  as  approximately  the 
date  of  the  general  recognition  of  the  festival, 
bnt  the  refei'ence  above  to  its  absence  in  docu- 
ments of  even  later  date  will  incline  us  to  look 
upon  the  end  of  the  8th  century  or  the  beginning 
of  the  9th  as  the  earliest  period  we  can  safely 
fix  on. 

Attention  may  be  called  here  to  the  fact  that 
several  of  the  above  mentioned  authorities  make 
an  error  of  at  least  half  a  century  in  the  date  of 
Helena's  alleged  discovery.  Thus  the  Martyro- 
logium Hieronymi  speaks  of  it  as  **  post  Passio- 
nem  Domini  anno  ducentesimo  trigesimo  tertio," 
in  which  it  is  followed  by  Floms  in  the  additions 
to  Bede*s  Martvrology,  by  Rabanus  and  others.' 

The  Greek  Church  has  not,  properly  speaking, 
a  separate  festival  for  the  Finding  of  the  Cross, 
but  celebrates  this  event  on  the  day  of  the 
Exaltation  of  the  Cross,  September  14.  Some 
branches,  however,  of  the  Eastern  Church  do 
observe  a  festival  of  the  Finding  of  the  Cross 
also.  Thus  in  the  Calendars  of  the  Ethiopio 
and  Coptic  Churches  given  by  Lndolf  {Fasti 
Sacri  Ecclesiae  Alexandrinae),  March  6  is  marked 
'*  Inventio  S.  Crucis "  (p.  22),  and,  in  the  case 
of  the  former  Church,  May  4,  ^  Helena  reperit 
Crucem"(p.  27). 

Mention  may  be  made  here  of  writings  on  the 
subject  of  the  Finding  of  the  Cross  referred  to 
in  the  decrees  of  a  council .  held  at  Rome  under 
the  presidency  of  Gelasius :  while  allowed  to  be 
read,  their  statements  are  to  be  received  with 
caution.  "  Item  [recipienda]  scripta  de  Inven- 
tione  Crucis  Dominicae,  ....  novellae  quaedam 
relationes  sunt,  et  nonnulli  eas  Catholici  legunt. 
Sed  cum  haec  ad  Catholicorum  manus  pervenerint, 
beati  Pauli  Apostoli  praecedat  sententia,  omnia 
probate,  quod  bonum  est  tenete  "  {Patrol,  lix.  161). 
Further,  in  the  Acta  Sanctorum  (May,  vol.  i. 
p.  362),  Papebroch  adduces  grounds  for  believing 
the  unhistorical  character  of  much  of  this  writ- 
ing,— among  other  things,  the  same  error  in  the 
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^  Tbeophaaetf  (Chnmographid)  makes  a  similsr  mis' 
take,  and  refers  the  discovery  to  the  year  317  a  jx 
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ZeoobU  fT«b*ll.  Poll  irir. ;  "»d  «BdoDe9  gatt- 
ata  procenil  com  limbo  pnrpnreo  gmuuu  dniai- 
dentibn.  per  oltimam  fimbnam"),  and  wi*- 
adopted  bj  her  conqneror,  Aanlian.  It  ii  irm 
in  medals  ander  the  fiirm  of  a  peaked  cap  anu- 
menled  with  enua,  ridng  from  a  ievcllRt  diadna 
or  fillet,  tied  behinl  The  cap  in  later  tima 
ummed  the  popular  nam*  of  tupioL,  Ttif., 
the  origin  of  tlie  modMn  turban.     ZoBuai  de- 


t  fasvi 


ra  their  khu  it  appears 
n%  adopUd  the  diidem, 
r   encircliog   the   h  ' 
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the  baUnj  of  ita  adoption,  i»  ttrni  rirea  bj 
Tietiea,  Chiiiada,  ni\.  184;— 


ADother  form  of  the  imperial  headgear  wai  a  low- 
(;roWQcdcap,apparentlydeKitote  of  diadem  or  iny 
special  dijtinctioa  of  roj^lty.  This  wu  known  as 
CahelauciUH  (whicli  see).  ConatuDtine  appears 
in  this  garb  on  hit  trium{jial  arch  in  Rome  (Fsr- 
rario,  u.  i.  pi.  30,  Ko.  2),  and  ia  an  illumiDatlon 
from  B  MS.  of  the  9th  eenlnry,  representing 
the  Council  of  Nicaea,  giren  bj  AgiDcaort  (^m- 
lartl,  pi.  32>  JuslioiaD,  in  the  mosaics  of  the 
sanclnar}?  of  San  Vilale  at  Ravenna,  has  hi«  head 
coTered  with  a  Jewelled  cap,  while  the  CinpRB 
Theodora  wears  a  tiara  surrounded  with  thn* 
circlets  of  gems.  Strings  of  pearla  and  other 
gems  hang  down  from  each.  llieM  jewellsJ 
tassels  were  known  as  noTaffiiori  (ConiL 
PUrphjr.  Dt  Caeranon.  i.  182;  ii.  688.) 


ari»  or  (urn,  with  which 
d.    The  coins  of  Conilan- 

bim  wearing  diadomi  or 
i;  Bome  ornamented  with 
1  with  a  double  row  of 
ends  of  the  fillet  hanzinir 
!».  Soroelimes  he  w«n 
tyj  a  diadem,  with  a  croai 
iami,  Europa,  vol.  I.  part 
Ooroaa  di  Fcrra).  Thii 
1  OR  the  coins  of  Gnitian, 
Hius,  Leo  tbe  Great,  and 

given    by  Ferrario  <u,s. 

610-641,  wears  a  helmet 
9d   diadem   with   pendent 

the  forehead.     The  com- 

with  the  cidttnB  ur  tiara 
e  Orientals,  among  whom 
m  ancient  times  (Xenoph. 

idpf ;  Anab.  ii.  5;  Herod. 
>.  668).     It  wu  worn  by 


tilkeu  riband  or  fillet  gradoally  went  oat  of  use 
from  Justinian'i  time  (La  Enrte,  Arts  imhut. 
du  Mourn  A<jc,  ii.  39),  and  was  replaced  by  a  flei- 
ible  band  of  gold,  orc^ifia,  rTt'fnni,  tometlmn 
adorned  with  a  blind  of  pearli  and  precious 
stones,  representing  the  old  SiiUq^is.  The  name 
rr/^wBt  waa  in  uie  for  the  imperial  symbol  as 
early  as  the  time  of  Constantine.  Cyril,  Syy. 
ad  Canst.  II.:  freooi  ...&«■£*  ix9»ci  r^ 


CROWN 


form  of  tpanoditia  (Anut.  Bibl.  Patdiaiii,  434, 
Ik.).  Eiunples  of  thii  form  of  crown  are  jiien 
In  th*  anneied  woodcata  of  Iha  Emperor  Phoctii, 
A-D.  602-610,  and  the  tmpreu  Irene,  w^fe  of  Leo 
IV,,  1.0. 797-802.  Id  the  time  of  CoEut.  PorphjT. 
the  roral  treaaor;  coutaioed  circleta  or  tttmrntO/t 
of  Tirioui  colenrt,  white,  green,  and  blae,  accord- 
ing to  the  enamel  with  which  thej-  were  coaM. 
ThcM  circleU  decorated  with  gems  are  mentiaiwd 


by  CIsuJi 

Theodoiiiu,  Arcadiiie,  iDd  HoDoriaB,  towarda  the 
end  of  the  4th  centnry.  "  Lt  Tario  lapidnm  di>- 
tincto«  igoe  coronas  "  (Inpr.  Cons.  Stilish,  ii.  92.) 
The  most  aocient  eiampln  of  crowD<  are  IboH 
long  prenerTed  in  the  Iresiurj'  uf  the  cathedral 
of  Monza,  in  Lomlmrdy,  belonging  to  the  early 
part  of  the  7th  century.  Theje  crowns  were 
three  in  nnmber:  (1)  the  so-called  Iran  Crovm, 
"Corona  Ferrea;"  (2)  the  crown  of  Agilulf,  and 
(X)  that  of  Theodelinda.  Agilulf'i  crown  was 
talien  to  Parii  na  a  priie  of  war  by  Napoleon  I., 
in  1804,  by  misUke  for  the  iron  Crown,  and 
i  ilolen  from  the  "Cabinet  des  Hedaillea,"  ' 


depoeiti 


and  melted  d. 


The 


most  oelelirated  of  these  crowi 

<l)   The  Inn  Cm™  of  Lombardg,  the  repnted 
Rift  of  Queen  Theodelinda,  ■'    ' 

This  crown  is  fonned  of  sii  nlatea  of  Eold.  each 
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of  gems  is  SS ;  of  gold  rosea,  21 
24.  Within  the  golden  circleL  inua  lormeu  is 
the  iron  rini;,  from  which  is  derired  the  desig- 
nation of  the  "Iron  Crown'  (which,  howeyer, 
Perrario  Asserts,  is  comparatively  modern,  nerer 
being  found  in  the  rituitli  of  the  charches  of 
Uibin  and  Monin  before  the  ttme  of  Otho  IV., 
A.D.  1175.  Before  this  epoch  even  its  attrocate 
Bellani  allowi  it  appears  in  the  inrentoriea  a* 
Corona  Autca),  This  is  a  narrow  iron  band 
■04  inch  thick  and  -4  inch  broad,  nnited  at 
the  eilrcmities  by  a  imaii  nail,  and  connected 
with  the  articulated  plates  of  the  crown  by  little 
pins.  Beilani  asserts  thnt  it  was  hammered  into 
shape,  and  bears  no  marks  of  the  file.  Surges, 
a  more  tmstwcrthy  fiuthoritr,  slates  thnt  the 
marks  of  the  file  are  clearl'j  risible.  (Anh. 
Jouranl.  rol.  lir.  p.  14.)  This  iron  ring,  as 
It  well-kiown,  is  regarded  u  n  relic  of  the 
greatest  snnctity,  being  reputed  to  have  been 
fashioned  oat  of  one  of  the  nails  of  the  true  cross, 
belief  cannot  be  traced  further  bnc)c  than 


the  Inller  part  of  the  : 


Theei 


if  the  hand  of  ir 
Sylvias  (Pope  Julius  II.  if.  1464)  Id  dis  l/ia. 
Avil.  lib.  ir.,  bnt  aimply  ai  hmina  qtuudam, 
withont  a  hint  at  Its  supposed  sanctity,  nod  with 
an  expression  of  contempt  for  the  allegorjoil 
meaning  assigned  to  its  employment  in  the  oorO' 
nation  of  the  emperon,  as  denoting  lirmgih — 
"stultae  interprel«[ioni  efficit  locora."  Accord- 
ing  to  Moralori  (Be  Coron.  Ferr.  ComnKn(. 'a.d. 
1698),  fiugatns  is  the  tirat  author  who  mentiou 


\1.iA^U.<aSid.  Vnit.  158T).  He  was  followed 
by  Zucebins  (Hist.  Cor.  Fcrr.  1013),  whose  rio- 
latioDs  of  truth  MuT*tAri  holds  it  charitable  to 
attribute  to  gross  -  careleuness.  Two  years 
before  the  publication  of  Bugatns'  book,  a-D. 
1585,  a  letter,  sent  from  the  archpriesl  of  Mooia 
to  Pope  Siitus  v.,  quoted  by  Muratori,  sj^nks 
of  the  Iron  Crown  as  a  most  precious  possession 
of  his  church,  aa  having  been  used  from  early 
times  for  the  coronation  of  the  Roman  emperoia 
(even  this  fact  Is  donbtfui),  but  distinguishes  it 
from  the  relica  properly  so  called,  and  makes  Do 
allusion  to  its  having  been  wrouglit  out  of  a  nail 
of  the  crucitiiion.  From  the  16th  century  on- 
wards the  belief  gained  strength,  but  having  been 


g»ti< 


>ns  of  Mur. 
e,  thew 


a  the 


>  of  the. 


IS  a  sacred  nl 


^ly  suspended  a 
decrees  and  counter-decrees  oi  lae  ecclesiastical 
authorities,  until  in  1688  the  matter  was  laid 
before  the  Coagregatioa  of  Belies  at  Rome.  A 
process  was  instituted,  which  lingered  on  till 
1717,  when  adipiomatic  sentence  was  pronounced, 
leaving  the  chief  point — the  identity  of  the  iron 
nDgwith  theiuil — undecided,  bnt  sa 


ig  ciposed  to  the  uloiatlon  of  the  ftlthftil,  md 


'be  Bbtsa  of  eridcDC*  coan«cting  tha  Iron 
wQ  with  the  ciacilixioD  nail  is  verj  pre- 
oat,  and  •how*  «oiii«  *laiiDiDg  !!■?>.  Ac- 
ting ta  the  ititcmeat  of  Jiutni  ^oalaDiniu 
chbirtop  of  Ancjm,  ZV  Cvroii.  Ferr.  1719), 
>  irrote  in  defence  of  Iti  gennincneu,  the 
!r  ring  «u  Uiieied  to  hare  Ixeo  fonned  out 
)ne  of  the  two  naili  giren  b;  the  Empreu 
eon,  after  her  diicoTer;  of  the  true  aoH  on 
TUf,  to  her  ton  CoDitantiae.  One  of  these 
I  mad*  into  ft  bit  for  tho  emperor'*  bridie  (is 
isloD  to  Zech.  xiT.  20);  the  oth«r  wu  uied 
1  head-coTering — ■  diadem,  according  to  lome 
boritiei  (Amhroa.  Dt  Obiiii  Thtod.  Maga.) ;  ■ 
met,  according  to  otheia,  and  thoae  the  moit 
libla.  Conituitlne'i  idea  leemi  indeed  to  have 
n  that  u  ucred  an  unalet  affiled  to  his  helmet 
lid  be  a  protection  to  him  In  battle,  "galea 
li  uiboB  aptam  "  (Ra£nua,  niH.  Eccl.  i.  8 ; 
T.  i,  17 ;  Soz.  iL  1 ;  Theod.  i.  18 ;  Cueiod.  i. 
.  The  orthodox  theory  identiHei  the  Uoaza 
WQ  wich  the  diadem  sappoied  lo  have  Iwen  pre- 
ted  b;  Helena  to  Constaotiae,  vhich  paued, 
one  knoiTi  when  or  how  (it  ii  needleu  to 
meTate  the  more  or  leu  probable  bypotheBu), 
m  Constantinople  to  Rome,  and  u  affirmed— 
Lct  of  which  there  is  abiolntelj  no  erideoce— 
have  been  sent  ai  a  present  b;  Gregory  the 
wt  toQDeeaTheodeliDila;  although  it  is  in  the 
heat  degree  improbable  that  Gregory,  who  [■ 
iwn  to  hare  been  "  tenai  leliquiarani,"  ibonld 
e  parted  with  a  relic  of  such  supreme  sanctity, 
lie,  if  snch  a  precioni  gift  had  been  made,  it 
Id  not  fail  to  haTe  been  meatiooed  by  Gregory 
gn  describing  his  donations  (Greg.  Hagi  Ep. 
[Til.]  lib.  iiT.  [iii.>  The  view  of  BelUni 
HOD  of  Uonia,  who  wrote  on  elaborate  treatlie 
lano,  1819)  in  answer  to  Ferrari o's  jt/tprntlics 
'a  Conma  di  Fern,  Qutunu,  Europa,  vol.  iii.) 
that  the  iron  ring  and  the  gold  circlet  were 
pnally  distinct;  that  tha  former  is  the  sacred 
ja  BfRied  to  the  helmet  of  CoiuUntine,  while 
tatler  was  primarily  a  diadem,  open  behind, 
I  bsteaed  to  the  head  by  cIhsjm,  the  eitremi- 
I  of  which  were  united  in  the  present  shape 
en  it  wa>  adapted  to  the  iron  ring.  The  view 
Uuratori,  which  appears  the  most  probable, 
lipatei  all  notion  of  sacred  interest  attach- 
to  the  Iron  ring,  which  he  considers  to  have 


Sowever  it  may  have  reached  Itoly,  the  cho- 
icr  of  the  workmanship  of  tha  Iron  Crown 
ives  ita  fiyiantioe  origin,  la  Barte,  who 
ds  this  as  an  incontrovertible  fact,  remarks 
it  the  art  of  working  in  enamel  had  not  pene- 
ted  Into  Italy  in  the  time  of  Thcodelinds  (_Lts 
t)  indiutritU  da  Mogtn  -igt,  ii-  56  sq,). 
Hie  small  aiie  of  the  crown,  barely  large 
lugh  for  the  head  of  a  child  of  two  ye^n  old, 
:  internal  diameter  being  6  inches  (ita  height 
i'4  inchesX  l^ods  lo  the  eonclueioo  that  it  was 
rer  intended  for  ordinary  wearing,  but  was  a 
pensory  or  volire  crown,  with  a  cross  and 
ip  Qsaally  depending  from  it,  hung  over  the 

id  M  a  symbol  of  royalty,  and  then  returned 
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again  to  ita  place.    Such  crowns  are  seen  haaf- 

now  in  the  S.  transept  of  Honia  cathedral  (•« 
the  woodcst  p.  460),  exactly  resembling  Ihst 
which  is  being  placed  on  the  sovereign's  hmd. 
In  the  chnrch  of  SL  Sophia,  at  CoDitantinople, 
also,  according  to  Codinos,  the  royal  wi/^ura 
were  suspended  over  the  holy  table,  and  were 
only  worn  on  high  festivals.  Dncange  (CoJutoat. 
ChriOiana)  also  informa  ns  that  the  Greek  empe- 
rors were  inaugnrated  with  one  of  the  lamp- 
bearing  crowns  ordinarily  hanging  over  the  altar 
[Corona  Lcob}. 

(For  the  hiitory  of  the  Iron  Crown,  see 
Mnratori,  Di  Ojron.  Ftrr,  CommeiU.  Mediolan.  et 
Lipa.  1719;  also  AnecdaL  Latin,  ii.  267  s(|. ; 
Fontanint  Dt  Corona  Ftrrea,  1617;  Frisi,  Me- 
morie  Storied  di  Jlrnua,  IL  ;  Znccbins,  EirL 
Oorm.  Ferr.  1617  ;  De  Uorr,  Dimtrt.  dt  Conm. 
Beg.  Ital.  vulgo  Fema  dicta,  1810 ;  Bellsai, 
La  Conma  Frrrta  del  Btgw  if  ItaOa,  IS\9 ; 
Ferrario,  Coatvmi,  Eumpa,  iii.  ApfntidiDt  ftlla 
(kirma  di  Fern;  U  Barte,  La  Arts  b  '    '  "  ' 


lost  treasnra  takes  it 


e  from  Theodeliuta's 


second  hoahand,  chosen  by  her  a.S.  591,  on  (he 
death  of  Anthar,  From  lis  small  litt,  even  leu 
than  the  Iron  Crown,  it  is  evident  that  it  bis 
not  intended  for  ordinary  wear,  bat  was  avftive, 
■luspensory  crown.  This  is  also  proved  by  the 
inscription  it  bore :  "  t  ■As^'^-  " ™<-  ^•-  ^ i'- 
glor.  nx.  lotiua.  Hal.  offerei,  i"™  Jakamu.  Baptitt. 
IB.  Eccl.  Modicia."  A  gold  cross  depended  from  ii, 
with  a  large  amethyst  in  the  middle,  two  traa 
in  each  am  and  four  large  pearls.  Seven  little 
chains  with  pendent  acorns  hung  (Tom  the  ooss. 
The  crown  Itself  was  a  circle  of  gold,  decorated 
wifh  15  arched  niches  of  laurel  boughs  conloiiD- 
ing  figures  of  our  Lord  seated  belwwn  lno 
angels,  and  the  Twelve  npoitlu  standing.  It  bore 
a  circle  of  emeralds,  carbuncles,  and  pearls  above. 


cnowN 

Tba  iDuription  vai  in  ennmel.  The  clnmaiDMa 
oreiecution  lendii  LBBarteH.i.  to  tb«  cODclusion 
that  thii  aad  the  rollowiDg  cronD  were  of  Lom- 

(3)  Hie  Crown  of  TIumleliada.~ThM  li  a  pUiD 
circlel,  enriched  with  it  vail  (|uantity  of  genia  of 
more  pr  le»»  value,  chief!);  smerfllds  and  paarlt, 
nnJ  a  great  many  pieces  of  mother-of-pearl, 
t'rom  it  depends  a  cross,  alio  Kt  with  emeralda 
and  peirk  (For  these  crowns  coDsult  Murntori, 
Alt.  It.  i.   460;    Ferraiio,  u.  1.   Hi.  TO;    Flisi, 


CROWN  609 

Hnd  eight  large  penrls,  irith  jevelltd  p«udaal< 
«hed  to  it>  foot  and  liinba.  To  the  upp«r 
■gins  are  attached  four  golden  chaiai  of 
utiful  design,  hy  which  it  might  bo  suspended, 

s  knop  of  rock  crystal,  with  sflpphires  bang- 

L  secoDd  crown  diiieovered  in  the  emu  pinoa 
ablli 

king,  bat  the 


Memorie  di  JVonto,  i.  pi.  ri.  p.  42;  toI.  it.  76; 
Agincourt,  Sc-ilptai-t,  pi.  26;  Ln  Barte,  ii.  56, 
Burges  ^rv*.  Joum.  vol.  rir.) 

(4)  Crtumi  rf  Rt(xeKmt>ai3,  King  of  tie 
Spaniih  Viaig<4hi,  and  hii  Queen  and  Familii, — 
These  eight  gold  crowns  belonging  to  the  Ttb 
RDtnry,  now  in  the  museum  of  the  Hotel  de 
Cluny,  were  dismrered  buried  in  the  earth  at 
Fuenle  de  Quarmmr  in  1S5S,  having  probably 
been  interred  early  in  the  ath  century  on  the 
invasion  of  the  Saraceni.  The  whole  of  the  crowui 
fuand  were  evidently,  from  (tielr  form  and  dlmen- 
aiona,  votive  crowns,  probably  dedicated  by  the 
king  and  queen  and  chief  officen  of  the  ennrt 
The  crown  of  Reccesvinthua,  who  reigned  a.D. 
653-675,  is  one  of  the  most  gorgeous  and  remnrk- 
able  relics  of  its  age,  composed  of  «  lil  let  jointed 
and  formed  of  a  double  plale  of  purest  gold.     It 


The  : 


s   (bant  4  inch 
nch  in  thickne. 


The  Tims  of  the  hoop, 
necting  circlet  in  chaonai  work  in  red  and  greei 
with  incrnstatlona  of  cornelian.     It  ia  enriche 
with  thirty  nocut  sapphires  of  large  size,  allei 
Dnting  with  as  many  very  large  Oriental  pearls, 
forming   three   rows.      The   intervening   spact 
are  pierced  with  open  work,  and  engraTed  ao  as  1 
represent   foliage   and   flower*.      To   the   lowe 
edge  of  this  boor,  it  impended  by  Binalt  chalni 
Tfry   remarkable  fringe  of  gold   letten  abont 
2  inches  long,  incrusted  with  gemt,  with  a  pen- 
dant pearl  and  sapphire  attached  to  each,  forming 
the  inscription — 

t  RECCESVISTHVS  HEX  OFFERET. 


opals,   From  the  lower  rin 


Ther 


:riptioi 


hang  eight  sapphires. 
The  peodant  cross  is 
less  costly  than  those 


'ed  wi 
on  the  fon 

The  sii  smaller  crowns  are  reasonably  sup- 
posed to  have  belonged  to  the  younger  members 
of  this  rojal  family.  Three  of  these  are  gold 
hoops  without  pendant  crosses,  jewelled,  enriched 
with  repousad  work  and  mother-af-pearl.  One 
Is  decorated  with  an  arcade  of  little  round-headed 
arches,  and  has  a  IVinge  of  rock  crystal.  The 
other  three  are  of  a  very  singular  eonstmclion. 
They  consist  of  a  kind  of  open  framework  or 
baaketwork  of  gold,  formed  of  three  horiiontal 


J 
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■ad  lutroui  brillnncT.**    (IjuI 

du  T,-^or  de  On, 

Art!  iadatt.,  i.  499  iq.) 

(5)  TV  Croxn  <^  STinttla.—Sriatih  ms  kill 
of  the  Viiigoths,  i.n.  631-631.  His  cmn.  pi»- 
(erred  in  the  tdj-bI  iirmoar7  it  Uadrid,  a  0I 
nuHire  gold  tnrichcd  with  uppbircs  lod  poili 
Ht  rose  fAAhion  b?t*eeD  two  bordFn  iirl  with  deli- 
c«tfl  itonei.  From  the  lavtr  rim  hsojp  «  frinj*  of 
opto  letters  of  ^^Id,  Bet  with  ml  glus,  tu^ 
peaded  bj  chjiiiu  uf  danble  Imka,  with  peodut 
pear-shaped  uppbiicL  lis  letten  fonn  tbi 
iiu«ript.on, 

SVINTILANVS  BEX  OFFERT. 


Thew    Spnnish 

U  Bftrt*  to  be  of 

Span 

ah  workmanahip. 

Uycit,  on  the   ot 

ei    ha 

nd,  aiaigns  to  then 

(Jolhic  orlfiB,  and 

with 

leaa  pmbabilily,  th 

that  they  were  b 

■ought 

inU,Vi-  b/  So 

G«nnan  barbariaaa. 

The  suspensory 

fonno 

f  thew  crown,  and 

imcriplions  sonic 

of  th 

m    preset  prOTe  ( 

til* J  n 

oiUd  to  God  bj  the  kinj;  and  bis  family  on 
■ome  memorable  occuion,  to  be  boDg  np  oTer 
the  altar.  Bnt  this  does  not  prednda  their 
preTiona  me  as  crowns  for  wearing.  That  snct 
waa  their  primary  dutioation  is  rtodertd  alm«I 
certain  by  the  TBriation  in  di»Diet»rof  Ihe  dif- 
ferent flircieta,  and  by  the  hinges  and  fasl«nicifB 
which  faciliUUd  their  being  fitted  to  the  wuRr'i 
head.  The  queen'a  crown  alao  haa  little  loopi, 
abava  and  below,  lur  attaching  a  lining  or  dp 
within  th*  gold  circlet,  to  prevent  it  Sivm 
galling  the  wearer's  brows, 

(6)  7A«  Crmcn  of  CAarlemaijiie^-T\ta  cnwi, 
preserved  in  the  treaaory  at  Vienna,  is  eridellly 
□jide  up  of  portiooB  belonging  to  difiereat  epochs. 
It  is  compoced  ot  eight  ronod-headed  plaques  d( 
gold;  four  larger,  enriched  with  emenldi  and 
sapphires  en  coAochm,  and  four  luuller,  pre- 
senting enamelled  dgam  of  David,  Solomon, 
Heiekiah,  and  Christ.  Strength  nad  nnily  are 
imparted  to  the  whole  by  tbe  imertion  of  two 
little  circlets  of  iron,  A  jewelled  cro«  rists 
from  the  apex  of  the  front  plaque,  from  which 
iin  enamelled  arch  atretches  orer  the  head  to 
the  back,  bearing  the  name  of  th«  Empcnr 
Conrad,  A.D.  113S.  The  coatumcs  of  the  figuret 
in  the  enrnnels  are  Byiantine.  ( Hangird- 
Hangt^  La  Arts  mmptmiira,  Paria,  1858,  pi.  31, 
Tol.  ti.  p.  31.) 

AutAoHlies.— In  addition  to  the  treatisa  of 
Muratori,  Fontaninui,  and  Bellani,  named  ilwve. 
we  njny  refer  the  student  to  the  following: — 
Bajer,  Dt  dmib.  Diadem,  in  iftu.  Imp,  Coemnt. 
Acad.  Seieat.  Imp.  Par<^.\iii.l~3e.  Agincoorl, 
Seroui  d'p  Art  par  lei  Moiaimrnta,  Scvlptore,  i'ri»- 
tn™.  W.  BnTgea,  "  On  the  Treasurm  at  Monja," 
Archaa^.  Jourm.  liv.  Ciampini,  Vet.  Jfoann. 
ciiv.  j.  p.  107.  Ouenebault,  IXctiim.  iconogr. 
del  Monaments,  Paria,  1S43,  and  Qloaalre  IHiir- 
giqM  in  Jnnaio  d»  Pkilotophie  tArilinau,  li. 
Ferrario,  Ciutame  aatioo  t  moierao  fEttropa,  to!. 
i.  pt.  1,  Tol-  iii-  pt.  1,  Appmdict  mBe  Conma, 
Ferrea.  vol.  1.  pt.  2,  Hangard-Mang^  Ltt  Ar'i 
tamptuairtt,  Paris,  1858.  la  Darte,  tet  Art! 
mduitridi.     Uigne,  Jinfgcl.    n«i{.   iiriL    l>ie~ 
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tionnaire  ctOrfiertna,  fe.  Xoathaooo,  XAaoiret  \ . 
de  la  ifonarciit  fraa^aiae,  i.  Pudulii,  D>  Corn-  < 
nia.  Pari),  1610.     Sonmcnird,  du,  Catalogm  (tu 


<  <fa  Cfuny,  Piirii,  1S61.     War,  "On  th« 
iu  of  OiumiU',"  ArcK.  Journal,  xvi. 

[S.T.] 


CROWNS  TC 
CBOWNS  K 

m  to  'oill  Tar  ■ 


1  BRIDES.    iThesi 
[  BUHIAI^./  of  . 

cted  rith  Christ iiu 


thtre  WM  I  tuilDin  bBlonging 

period.     Th«  bridal  crown,  of  Greek  origin,  hid 

becD  adopted  bj  the  Romaiu,  end  wu  in  Dni- 

■omelimea  by  the  bridegroom  h1».  The  rigoroiu- 
ntw  of  early  aitiitim  feeling  rejected  the  nM  of 
conmae  genenillT,  tu  conneclod  either  with  the 
cicessei  of  hesthen  feaiU,  or  the  idoiatrj  of 
heathea  worahip.  Cfarittlaiu  were  to  avoid  mar- 
riaga  with  huthen  vomea  l«e  thcj'  Bhonld  be 
tempted  to  put  the  evil  thing  upop  their  browa 
(TertulL  de  Corona,  c.  13).  Flowera  might  be 
worn  u  ■  bouquet,  or  held  in  tha  liand,  but  not 
npon  the  head.  It  wai  not  long,  however,  before 
the  natural  beauty  of  tbe  practice  freed  itielf 
from  the  old  tiMOciatioDa  and  reasaerted  it*  claim. 
It  ia  probable  tbst  the  objections  to  it  were  never 
rery  widely  entertained.  In  the  time  of  Chry- 
joetom  it  was  again  a  common  naage.  Bridegroom 
kbA  hride  were  crowned  as  Tictor«,  auuming  their 
pnriiy,  over  the  templationa  of  the  fleah.  It 
was  B  shock  toChrittiaa  feeling  when  the  wreaths 
were  worn  by  the  impure  (flom.  ii.  m  1  Tim.y 
Tbe  bridegroom's  wreath  was  for  the  most  part 
of  mvrtle  (Sidon.  Apollin.  Carm.  II.  ad  Anthem.), 
tbe  bride'B  of  verbena.  The  prominence  of  the 
rite  ID  tbe  Eastern  cbnrcb  haa  led  the  whole 
mirrian  lerTice  ta  be  described  in  the  Oreek 
BiXM^Mv    M  tba  'A»Aov«la  to*   vn^ari- 


meotion  here.  Firat,  the  bridegroom  »olciii_., 
crowns  the  bride  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  the 
Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost.  Then  the  bride  in  like 
msnner  crowns  the  bridegroom.  Leatly,  thf 
priest  blesses  them  with  the  thrice-repeated 
words,  "  0  Lord  our  God,  crown  them  witk 
glory  nnd  honour." 

The  use  of  wreaths  for  burials,  common 
among  both  Greeks  and  Romans,  on  the  bend  of 
the  corpae,  on  the  bier,  on  the  tomb,  was  for 
like  reasons  rejected  by  the  more  rigorous 
teachera.  The  disciples  of  Christ  were  to  seek 
an  incorruptible  crown,  the  amaranth  which 
grows  on  no  earthly  soil  (Clem.  Ale<.  Patdag. 
ii.  8).  To  those  who  had  been  accustomed  lo 
shew  their  honour  to  the  dead  by  this  outward 
■ign,  this  refusal  aeeraed  cruel  and  itnleeling; 
and  Christians  had  to  defend  themselves  against 
the  charge,  "Coronaa  etiam  eepulcris  denegatis" 
(Minuc  Pel.  c.  12),  with  the  a- 


coronam,  led  a  Deo  at 

stinemiu"(it>i^c37).    He 

though  less  formally  in  tl 

I  crown,  the  old  practice  w 


rnis 


revived  with  a  _ 
appears  on  tombs  and  paintings  a>  tho  symbol 
of  martyrdom;  and  modern  Christendom  npro- 
duces,  without  misgiving,  the  practic*  which 
the  ancient  Church  rejected.  [E.  B.  P.] 

CRUCIFIX    and    KEPBEBENTAT10N8 
OF  THE  CRUCIFIXION.    It  »  vKumrj  u, 


I  CRUCIFIX 

logaiih  hctiTMD  th«  toe  of  th<  crociRi  u  u 
ct  pr  iutmmeDt  a(  derotion,  and  that  of 
atitl  or  other  mrMentationi  of  the  Crnci- 
'D  u  A  BCCQe.  Erery  Tariety  uid  comhiru' 
of  Ihe  iii*  of  Kulptun,  dkhaic,  poiatingf 
eDgraving  hju  bnn  applied  to  thia  ^reat 
Kt  rrom  eailj  timei,  and  to  Mil  parta  of 
and  thii  diatinctiOD  it  one  of  priDcipl*  us 
■a  coDveDiencc.  The  modem  cracilii  and 
ue  of  coDne  (bnn  do  pari  of  the  lobject. 
hiu  the  limita  of  onr  period,  all  TeproenM' 
I  of  the  erudliei)  Form  of  onr  Lord  alone,  u 
M  pictnm,  reliefs,  and  monies,  in  which 
Form  is  tho  cenlral  object  ofaicene,  maj 
onaidered  alike  aj-mbolioil,  wilhont  historical 
itm  or  artistic  appeal  to  emolion.  There  is 
}tleu  a  diverfcence  in  the  direction  of  realism, 
appeal  to  feeling  bj  aclnal  representation  la 
in,  whenever  the  hninnn  figore  is  added  (o 
symbolic  cron.'  The  use  of  the  aciilptared, 
Ided,  or  ennmelled  crncifii  or  cmcifiiion  in 
y  times,  Is  a  development  of  that  of  the  cross, 
the  tntnitioa  between  tbem  may  have  been 
rtainty  from  the  first ;  but  the  rade  effort* 
irlier  days,  with  which  alone  we  hnve  to  do, 
neither  call  on  the  imaeination  by  vivid  prc- 
stioD  of  the  Bctoal  event,  nor  awaken  feeling 
ppeal  to  the  aenie  of  beanty,  nor  distresa  by 
ful  deUiia  of  bodily  anfTering,  While  the 
litive  rules  of  representation  were  adhered 
IS  they  are  to  thii  day  in  the  Greek  Church, 
pidnrg  or  icon  dwells  on  the  meaning  of  the 
it  rather  than  its  resemblance,  and  shadows 
1,  rather  than  represents,  the  God-Man  in 
set  of  death  for  man.  These  rales  were  ltr>it 
nged  hy.  or  naturally  collapsed  in  the  pre- 
e  of,  increased  artistic  power.  The  paintings 
mabueand  Giotto,  and  the  reliefs  of  N.  PiMDo, 
.ght  the  personnlity  of  the  artist  into  every 
c,  and  introduced  human  motive  and  treal' 
t,  in  the  artistic  sense  of  the  nords.  To 
e  whose  minds  are  drawn  to  ascetic  thought 
practice,  it  has  always  been  niitnnil  to 
itale,  and  to  communicate  their  thonghli 
I,  the  bodily  sufferingi  of  the  Saviour  of  maa- 
■  This  was  done  by  Angelico  and  others 
irally  and  freely  before  the  Reformation ; 
( that  period  a  somewhat  polemical  and  arti- 
t  nse  has  been  madeofthis  line  ofthought; 
painting  and  aculptare  have  been  applied  tc 
ody  it  accordingly  In  the  Roman  Catholic 
rch.  It  may  he  remarked^  before  retiring 
lin  our  proper  limita  of  time,  that  the  use 
lood,  by  Giotto  and  his  folloireR  down  to 
ellco,  has  doctrinal  reference  to  the  Holy 
munion,  and  to  Scriptnnil  promises  ofcleans- 
hy  the  blood  of  Christ.'>    Oiotto  is  leu  in- 

le  Butt  (rat.  H.  lav.  v.  p. »()  gives  a  cnm,  wllh 
.amba  aT^arenllr  contemplating  It,  below  one  of  Ibe 
I  pfemeaof  tfaeOaodSlie|>henL  Arfn^l,  Aw. Sou. 
B:  'Cmi.  cnm  Cbristo  llll  tv,  neDtlqnaTn  efll^rf 
snlebot.''  TlieCraciflilanhE  cills"nirsUds  resio- 

Innonil  vldrUcet  i^l  JoiU  cmdi  llgniun  pladde 
Mmtlsljpo.'  gteBoItart  Uvv.iil.uIL  Sv.how. 
(Ilx.  tav.  cxdL],  tJie  cnidfli  fonad  In  lbs  tomb  of 
illu*  and  au  Valentine  In  Ibe  CaMcomtia  i  wblcfa  so 
I  nsemtdes  Uie  moaik  cnidlli  of  John  VII.  tbal  It 
laHIr  be  or  vrtT  earlj  dale.  It  Is  (enenll;  (salgned 
pe  Addan,  about  SBO. 
Is  In  Ibe  Cnidllilon  oi 


to  dwell  for  terror's  »ke  on  Ibe  b^ilr 
igsof  the  Paision,  than  to  dwell  with  in 
mystery  as  a  sacrifiee  for  man.     Bnl  the 


m  Chris 


r  men.     And  la 
.ubh! 


final  scene  of  the  Redemption  of  Uan  chiefly  a  :> 
good  opportunity  of  displaying  newly-3«)Diir-I 
power)  of  &dal  expression  and  knowledge  cf 
anatomy. 

If  Uallam's  divUion  of  peHods  be  accepted, 
which  makes  the  end  of  the  5th  cenlorr  the 
beginning  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  public  repre- 
sentation of  the  Cracifiiion  may  be  said  lo  t^e  i 
mediaeval  usage  in  point  of  time.  Further. 
Martignv  (ISci.  da  Aniiq.  CAr^vnwa,  p.  l^i. 
s,  V.)  claims  for  France  the  honour  of  havin; 
possessed  the  first  public  crucifiT-painting  whim 
ever  eiisfed  ;  for  which  he  refers  to  GrsEorv  of 
Tours  {Dt  Olor.  Martsr.  i.  23).  and  vhich  he  uts 
must  have  been  at  least  ns  old  as  the  njiJdle'of 
the  6th  century.  But  he  says  above,  pmtubli 
with  great  correctness,  that  all  the  most  emioeal 
Craciliiions  known  were  objects  of  prime  de- 
votion, Iniitaacing  the  pectoral  cron  of  Qoeen 
Theodolinda  and  the  Syriac  US.  uf  the  Hedicean 


Library  it  Florence,  both  hereafter  to  be  de- 
scribed. The  official  or  public  use  of  the  cms 
as  a  symbol  of  Redemption  begins  with  Con«tan- 
tine,  though  of  course  it  had  been  variouflv 
employed  by  all  Christians  at  no   earlier  d.i1e. 

tCnos.] 

CruciRies.  according  to'  Guericke,  did  nni 
appear  in  churches  (ill  after  the  7th  cenluri. 
Such  images,  probably,  iu  the  early  dap  of  the 
Church,  would  produce  too  crade  and  painful  »d 


ie  Christi 


imaginat; 


lopefnl  Pagan  they  wonld  he  ii 
tolerable ;  not  only  because  his  feelings  woul 
recoil  from  the  thought  of  the  pnnLihmenI  i 
the  cross,  but  from  superstitious  terror  of  cvi 


«  blood  lasnes  (Inn  tlw 
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nerting  lb«  larelii  Arbor  with  ■  DiTJae  Being. 
Thr  Omiito  Bluftmo  dT  tha  Palatine  illiutrates 
thii  (aee  voodcut):  bat  Chriitian  teacher*  maj 
iuT4  refrained  IVrmi  t,aj  oddltioD  to  the  ctdh, 
u  ■  lymbol  of  diTine  hnmilifttion  and  auSer' 
log,  from  purelf  charitable  motiin.  The  crosi 
itself  maj  hare  been  felt  to  be  temponirilj' 
"  "      '    "  penoni  in  certain  atagci  of  COD- 


If  we  tet  aside  the  Tarioui  monograms  of  Hit 
name,  and  the  emblematic  tish,  which  i<  an  ana- 
gram of  it,  there  are  but  two  claues  of  repre- 
seatations  of  our  Lord, — thoie  which  point  to  His 
divinitj  and  Ibrdahip  over  all  men,  and  those 
which  commemorate  Hie  humanitj  and  snffer- 
inga  far  all  men.  The  earlieit  of  the  former 
class  is  tha  Good  Shepherd ;  the  earliest  of  the 

painting  giren  bf  De  Rossi,  Tol.  ii.  Ur.  r.  The 
(TinlHlic  Lamb,  as  will  be  seen  (Gen.  ir.  4, 
I'lii.  S  ;  Eiod.  lii.  3,  iiii.  3S ;  Is.  iri.  1 ;  1  Pet. 
1.  18;  Rev.  liil.  8%  connects  the  Old  Testament 
with  the  New,  uid  unites  in  itself  ell  tfpes  and 
shadowings  of  Christ's  Bacri6ce,  from  the  death 
of  Abel  to  St.  John'a  rision  of  the  slain  Tictim. 
It  is  well  said  by  Martigny  to  be  the  cradfii  of 
the  early  times  of  panecution  ;  and  iU  emble- 
matic Qse  grows  mora  significant  aa  time  ad- 
TBncei.  The  croBs  ia  first  borne  by  the  Lamb  on 
ita  head,  in  the  mODogrammitlc  form  (Bottari. 
.ScuHurt  «  PUturt  tai/rt  talratit  dai  Cimittri  di 
Soma,  &c,  Rom.  3  fol.  1737-64,  tar.  .li.  ».  1), 
abont  the  latter  half  of  tha  4th  century.  The 
simple  cross  occnn  thus  in  the  !>th  centary  (Bot- 
tari, tar.  iiii.).  In  the  6th  centary  the  Lamb 
bean  the  croas  (Aringhi,  ji.  lib.  It.  p.  659, 
Soma  StMa-raaea),  and  Testa  eometimei  on  a 
book,  sometimes  at  the  foot  of  an  altar  (Ciam- 
pini,  Vriara  Monumimla,  to),  i.  tab.  it.  p.  26; 
Tol.  ii.  tab.  IT,  p.  5S),  aboTa  which  is  the  ctoia; 
and  then  it  is  represented  "  as  it  were  slain," 
with  evident  reference  to  the  -  Paschal  feait 
(aampini,  K  if.  t.  ii.  tabb.  it.  ilvi.).  Towanls 
the  end  of  the  Bth  century  the  Woandi  of  the 
Cross  are  represented  on  the  side*  and  feet  of  the 
Lamb.  In  Ciampini  {De  Sacria  Aedifidit,  tab. 
iiii.)  the  Lamb  ia  raised  on  a  throne  at  the  foot 
«f  an  amamented  cross,  the  throne  itself  bearing 
reseroblauce  to  an  altar- table. 

The  femooi  Vatican  Craa  (for  which,  and  for 
the  Cross  of  VeUetri,'  see  Cardinal  Borgia's 
monographi,  Rome,  4ta.  1TT9  and  17S0)  is  the 
6th  centary  type  of  aymbolic  representation.  A 
medallion  of  the  Lamb  tieariiig  the  cross,  and 
with  a  nimbas.  Is  placed  at  ita  central  point  of 
intersection,  and  it  Is  accompanied  by  two  half- 
len^h  6gurea  of  onr  Lord,  with  the  cmc-fonn 
nimbus  at  the  top  and  foot  of  the  Tertical  limb. 
Two  others  at  the  faoriionlal  ends  are  sapposed 
to  represent  Joitin  IL  and  his  Empreaa  Sophia. 
Tha  upper  half-length  of  the  Lord  holds  a  book 
in  the  left  hand,  and  blesses  with  the  right ;  the 
lower  one  holds  a  roll  and  a  small  cross.  The 
embossed  lily-ornament*  are  of  great  beauty. 


•  ThsCiosiotVelJ. 

mi  whlfH  DortU  attrlbutsi  to  Iha 

ntb  or  lOlb  eenlorr. 

cosUlDS  Iha 

Tmbols  at  lbs  taat 

EvangeUirta.    Tbs  Va 

dcuiCnwii 

SL  Lunmt's  paper  1 

nUron's  Act 

i^n\    Tberf*nLlreB«cagr«n« 

i  and  H.  SL  [Anienl  speaks  hlgUr 

ofCUDplniBDilolben 

caRur.  INT. 

and  there  is  an  inscription  on  the  back 
Borgia  reads  thos  : — 

*■  LlKDO  quo  QitIhIiib  homBnnm  snbdjdlt  best 


described  here.  They  will  be  fonnd  in 
in  Angelo  Rocca,  Thaaunu  Pontifdamm 
Tol.  i.  p.  153,  though  the  copies  hare  ha 
by  a  dnaghtsman  skilled  in  anatomy, 
quite  deprived  them  of  the  stamp  of  ai 
wbiih  their  originals  and oubtedly  postal 
fint  and  second  are  said  by  Rocca  to 
■orkmaiiahip  of  Nieodsmns  and  St.  Lol 
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ridrntif  ot  the  time  of  CbnTlcnugiw. 
fi«l  ia  dotbtd  id  *  loog  tnnic,  and  btun 
of  radi*torj  ban,  closed  at  top,  riauig 

drclrt.  A  challa  is  at  iti  feft,  and 
le  title  DTtrhead. 

>d  of  th«  aecotid,  attribtitrd  to  St.  Lake, 
d,  and  aurroDikded  by  >  nimbiu.  It  ii 
tirtlj  naked. — the  waittcloth,  at  leut, 
luTe  been  pnrpoaelf  contracted :  this  of 
lid  place  it  at  a  late  date, 
ird  emnple  ia  hutoricaL  It  ii  called 
iiTof  JokD  VII.,  aod  represenli  amoaaic 
I  Baiilica  of  St.  Peter"!.  Rocca  dates  it 
bun  the  cruciform  nimbiiE  vith  tfae 
U.  It  ia  clothed  <□  a  long  tonic,  the 
I  fold!   of  Khich   are    moat    graceful, 

a  great  reaemblince  to  the  painted 
fiiDDd  in  the  Catacombi,  aaiigned  to 
-ian  111.  884. 

irth  i«  the  c«lebnte>d  Crtidfii  ofCharle- 
iren  to  Leo  III.  and  the  Basil  ica  of  St. 
od  dated  B15.    It  is  clothed  in  nn  ample 

s  are  used  in  all  theie  cmclliiea. 
ddx  i>  described  by  the  Rei.  f.  K. 
'faicb,  *a  he  considen,  hag  a  decided 
be  coDsidercd  the  moat  fincient  in  eiiit- 
l  which  he  taw  in  the  monastery  of 
ma  at  Monnt  Athos.  It  is  a  repnted 
he  Empresi  Pnlchecia  (4I4-453>,  and 
■pared  no  donbt  for  that  reason.  It  is 
d  I'ragment  of  the  trae  cross,  and  con- 
>De  long  piece  of  dark  wood  and  tiro 


e  the  0 


',  the  •: 


for  the  Boperscription.  The  amal] 
our  Lord  is  of  ivory  or  bone.  Near 
a  *  representation  of  the  Church  of  the 
nichre  in  gold  plate,  and  set  with  dia- 
td  sapphires  of  eilraordinary  size  and 
Below  that,  the  inscription  Kara^aw- 
ffBuinn  Hal  TMt  TiMrar.  Another 
Ochrida  in  Western  Maoedoata,  dis- 
of  unknown  hiitory.  Mr.  Toier  con- 
it  it  belonged  to  a  disciple  of  Cyril  sad 
la,  and  may  probably  be  connected  with 
r.  He  mentions  a  third,  also  probably 
I  with  the  Apostle  of  Uahemia,  in  the 
at  Pragae  (lee  Unrraj's  Handbook  of 
nTnany),  and  another  as  eiisting  in 
H  Psahley's  Tracib).  These  are  the 
ciliia  he  knows  of  as  eiisling  in  the 
hnrch.  The  Iconoclastic  wmtroversy, 
-es,  took  the  same  courw  with  the  cru- 
with  other  representationa,  painted  or 
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Bambooa,  and  others),  "and  embniderr  on  reit- 
-lents.  Tht  lennndation  of  acolptnre  grew  to 
rigid  paaaionate  aversion  .  .  .  .  aaofaJewor 

fintatep  in  a  progress  which  has  frequently  endtd 

idolatry  was  made  in  the  Quiniacit  ConnciL 

that  in  Trallo,  at  Constantinople  in  691.    it 

the  challenge  to  Iconoclaam.     It  decrees  (can. 

82)  that,  u  the  antitype  is  better  than  type  oi 

symbol  in  alt  representation,  the  literal  lepre- 

lentation  of  the  Lord  shall  take  the  place  of  the 

symbolic  I^mb  on  a]]  emblems  of  His  aacrifin, 

and  ordains  thus  :  T^w  tbv  dlperiwt  lifw  iifla^ 

■iar  ticiiou  'A^imB   XpivTuS  t«S   Btaw  i^, 

cbtA    riv   htftpwrmv   xafTiipa  aral   ir    rir 

tiK6air   itb   top  np  iirrl   tov  nAaini  Afirsp 

itmr'T^Xtiatai    ipliaiur*       [Compan     Aunj) 

Dei.] 

A  rery  early  emcilii  of  the  Sth  century  seems 

be  mentioned  in  ihe  (bllowing  passage,  whiu 

produced  by  Binterun  iDfn/ti£irdiqi,iv,  part  L 

«n  in  some  unpublished  record.  He  is  speat- 
ig  of  the  cbarch  of  Hoye  in  the  bishopric  of 
Liege,  destroyed  by  the  Hans  in  the  4th  centary, 
and  restored  a.d.  512,  at  the  time  of  the  £nt 
synod  of  Orleans.  Thu  church  "a  snis  ciribiB 
reedificatnr,  et  In  longnm  Ttrans  Orientem  «- 
iditur  osqae  ad  gradus  Chori  tufi  crvriV-io, 
ari    tamen   antiquo  semper  remanente,"  iic. 

Robert,  Provost  of  Liege,  "anb  cnicifijo  sepni- 
ipit."  This  only  provei  the  eiistenie 
cs  at  the  time  of  the  wrilens,  ts|>e- 
cially  at  the  original  altar  is  spoken  of  ai  te- 
at the  end  of  the  choir  which  coalained  it.  Had 
the  name  or  daU  of  the  author  of  the  pats^ 
quoted  been  known,  it  would  have  been  of  greal 
importance  ;  hnt  it  may  be,  and  ita  Lntin  miRhl 
indicate  that  it  is,  from  some  late  chroniclrt, 
familiar  with  the  appearance  of  the  church,  ami 
using  the  words  as  m 


B  presi 


ici£i,  t 


the  . 


sated  a; 


irily  apply 
nt  the  carred  fonn  may  have  been  the 
ily  dislodged  in  the  Iconoclastic  contro- 
730,  because  it  had  not  been  long 
td,  since  it  did  not  eiisl  till  Ihe  Tth 
"To  the  keener  perception  of  the 
(says  Uilman,  Lalia  Chrialianiiy,  vi. 
here  may  have  arisen  a  fealing,  that 
ore  rigid  and  solid  form  the  Image  was 

0  the  Idol.     There  wa«  a  tacit  compro- 
fler  the  period  of  Iconoclaam) ;  "nothing 

1  hut  painting,  moeaics,  engravings  on 
chalice"  (this  of  course  accounts  for 

ke  the  Cross  of  Velletri,  the  Diptych  of 


Dr.  Biuterim  founds  no  ai^nment  on  ii 
to  the  date  of  the  Qennan  change  ftom  cro» 
cmcilii,  and  the  passage  may  be  let  paii. 
The  "Santo  Volto,"  "Vultua  de  Lnea,"  et 
Crucil^i  of  Lucca  (corrupted  by  William  BorDS 
for  imprecatory  purpoves,  into  the  "Face  of  M- 
Luke  "  ),  is  carved  in  cedar-wood,  and  is  aliri- 
hnted  to  Nicodemos,  and  snpposed  to  have  ben 
conveyed  miraealoosly  to  Lucca  in  782.  It  it 
said  to  be  of  the  Bth  century,  and  is  certainli 
one  of  the  earliest  cruciliies  in  eiisteoce.  ll 
bean  the  Lord  crowned  aa  king,  and  vetted  in  > 
long  poDlifical  robe  as  priest,  and  thus  combioo 
symbolic  treatment  with  realism,  perhaps  in  lit 
way  afterwards  intended  by  Uie  Coondl  in 
Trullo.  The  idea  it  that  of  the  Crncified  Kio; 
of  Men,  and  the  work  is  nn  assertion  of  the  coa- 
bined  deity  and  humanity,  and  of  the  suUnif- 
sion  to  death  of  the  Lord  of  humanity.  A  cm- 
ciRi  greatly  resembling  this  was  found  dnrrnc 
some  operations  at  Cbristcburch,  Oiford,  and  'i 
DOW  preserved  in  the  Bodleian ;  it  was  probiU^ 

nnderstand   M.   St.   Laurent   to  consider  then 


DO  of  Ihe  CradBilon  aa  ci 
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oumplM  to  data  from  the  ISth  ccntary  (/'Oi 
grapkia  de   la    Croia  tt  da  Cnidjix ;    Didroi 

gigues,  t.  nil.  pp.  5,  137,  313, 

.  pp.  5,  174,  a  moat  vuloable 
(DO  uDiuaiive  inminiirT  of  our  whole  snbjfct, 
ndminblj  illostriiled). 

Th«  Blepfl  of  the  pro^«u   from   lymbolic 

1  of  greiit  aod 

Ik  coDsiiicred  the  moat  iicieot  in  eiisleDce)  r«- 
miiD  to  be  brirfly  noticed.     Both  confirm  to  i 

gated  br  man t  Koman  Catholic  VTiten,thDt  tl 
priTste  'use  of  the  rrucifli  in  devotion  dat' 
from  Ttry  early  timei.  The  first  i>  the  fiimoi 
Srriic  Ennf^liarium  in  the  Uedicean  Library  j 
Fiurence.  widely  linowu  for  the  probably  DDiqi 
detail  of  the  loldien,  not  caating  dice,  but  pi  a; 
in;  at  the  world-old  gnmt  of  "Mora"  on  tbeir 
fingers,  for  the  gnmient  without  aeam.  It  It 
represeuted  in  AaMDUDDi'i  Catalogas  Bibl.  Medic. 
t'lorence,  1T4-J,  tar.  iiiii.  The  whole  MS.  I> 
one  of  til*  most  jnleretting  documents  in  the 
world;  with  many  Ilium  inatioos,  performed 
that  indeicTibable  grimneu  of  earneslncu  which 
wan  the  not  of  Eutern  asceticism,  aid  which  still 
iingen  in  tbe  handy  work  of  the  stem  Arcagii 
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XtTM,  ov»r  the  cr««.  The  Dimbu]  is  croci- 
.  Ibe  wniatclotb  r«nchn  ilmoit  to  the  kne«, 
avel  u  itmagelj  lonncd  into  on  eje.  The 
ID  ani  St.  John  sUud  nnder  Che  amm  of 
rou.  But  the  dutiD^nishmg  detail  is  the 
ion  of  the  Rooifin  wolf  and  twim  below  the 
,  with  the  wonl.  ROMVLVS  ET  REMVLVS 
■PA  NUTBITl,  Tliif  wonderful  Wory  is  novr 
E  Vatican  Unuum  (see  Uamr'i  ifandbookX 
;■  JD  the  most  nncient  stjle  of  what  mai  be 
1  d«rk-«ge  Byuintine  art,  wheD  nil  instrac- 
and  sense  or  beaaty  are  departed,  bat  lo 
oui  a  lense  of  th«  realitr  of  the  fact  re- 
a,  as  to  render  the  work  bighlj  inipreuire 
also  in  the  Uedlci  MS. 
ofeisor  Westwood  </'a/.  Sac.  pi.  IB)  enable. 

refer  to  a  CradGiion  fonnd  in  an  Irish  US. 
en  about  800.  It  is  in  the  Library  of  St. 
'i  College,  Cambridge,  aod  is  partly  copied 

the  PalamjraiJiia  by  Mr.  Huskia  (in  Thr 
Patfu,  p.  27),  who  selecte  one  of  the  angel. 
B  the  crew  Bi  t.  specimen  of  absolutely  d(ad 
legraded  art.  This  is  perftctly  correct,  and 
rork  is  a  paiunil  object  of  contemplation,  as 
iplaTs  the  idiocy  of  a  contemptible  person 
uctad  in  a  decaying  ityle,  rather  than  the 
liness  orabarbariaD  workman  lite  the  carver 
e  diptych.  The  absurd  interlacings  aud  use 
ts,  the  >haiT«niDg  of  fingers  into  points,  and 
reatment  of  the  aubjecl  entirely  aa  a  matter 
amaushlp,  withant  either  devotional  sense  of 
iportance  or  artistic  effort  to  realize  it,  make 
US.  most  disaK'wslily  interesting  as  fiir  as 


e  r*rd  may  have  be«D  used  in  tlie  very 
It  times  for  prlTste  devotion,  is  open  to  the 
us  renuTk  that  none  of  them  can  be  pro- 
,  whereas  eymlxilical  memorinia  of  the 
(iiion  are  fouDd  in  regular  succession,  both 
I  and  in  portable  forms.  Father  Martigny 
s  that  the  Dotorions  Graffito  of  tha  Palace 
I  Caesars  may  be  a  mricatured  copy  of  some 
covered  crocifii  used  for  ChriatiaD  wonhip. 
■r  Oarrucci's  description  of  it.  "  II  Crocifiaeo 
to  in  e«M  dei  Cesori,"  i>  given  by  Canon 
ninbis7thJaiB;A)Bi:«:jBr«(p,397);  and 
emarka  which  accompany  it  are  moat  im- 
Bt,  as  they  show  "  the  more  intelligent  and 
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bitter  hoetility  of  Papm 

sm  to  the  Oinreh  six* 

the  apoitolic  martrrdo 

before,  when  convert* 

had  al».  been  made  iD 

Caesar's  household."   He 

shows  aUo,incidei>Iallr, 

that  it  can  hardly  hav 

been  derived  from  >ni 

Chrirtian  emblem,  as  th 

e  asi'a  head  eooDecti  ii 

evidently  with  the  Gnot 

tic  invective,  which  it. 

tributed  to  the  Jews  the 

worship  of  an  as*.   Tliii 

Tadtus  mentions  (Hi^l. 

V.  C.4);  and  TertnllisL 

(Apoiy.  IG)  notice.  Ta 

ttns'  confosion  betwffo 

Jews  and  Christian*  an 

appeahi  to  his  own  sc- 

count  of  the  eiamioatio 

n  of  the  Jewish  Mmpl. 

by Pompey. who  found" 

no  image"  b  Ihe  templf. 

with  the  Jews  by  the  pagan  world,  Dr.  Liddoa 

refers  to  Dr.  I'osey'.  note  on  the  above  pui>«' 

in   Tertnllian,    in    the 

Oiford   Library  of  lA. 

The  relics  of  the  treasury  of  the  Cathedral  of 
HoDIH,  closely  described  and  partly  represented 
in  woodcnt  by  M.  Uartigny,  are  valnsble  eiani' 
pies  of  Ihe  transition  between  symbolic  and  atlui 
representation  of  the  Craciliiion.  One  of  the 
ampnlUe  for  iscreii  oil  i.  uid  lo  have  been  pre- 
sented by  Gregory  the  Great  to  Thaodelinda,  wifr 
of  Anthari)  king  of  Lombardy,  probably  soiat 
lime  aoon  after  590,  about  a  hundred  year^  be- 
fore the  Council  in  Truiio.  It  is  cinulsr.  inJ 
Ihe  head  of  the  Lord,  with  a  cruciform  nimbni. 
is  placed  at  the  top.  Below,  to  right  and  Itfl, 
are  the  two  thievea,  with  eitendsd  arsis,  but 
without  crossas ;  and  below  Ihem  two  figores  ar» 
kneeling  by  a  crna  which  seems  to  be  hnddinj 

eitreme  right  and  left,  and  the  usual  Holy  Se- 
pulchre below,  with  an  angel  watching  it  on  tlir 
right  in  the  act  of  benediction,  while  St.  John  sad 
St.  Mary  Magdalene  are  (apparently)  approscb- 
ing  it  on  the  other  side.  Another  venl  bean  i 
figure  of  the  Lord,  clothed  with  a  long  ivbe,  witb 
the  nimbus  and  eitended  arms,  bat  without  Ibt 
crou.  Finally,  the  reliquary  of  Theodelinds.  » 
cnlled,  has  the  crucified  Form,  with  Ihe  nimbas 
nnd  inicrlption  IC  XC,  clothed  in  the  long  inaic. 
with  the  soldiers,  two  figorea  apparently  mock- 
ing Him,  and  the  Virgin  aud  St.  John  on  the  ri;hi 
and  left.  The  clothed  figure  indicates  symbolio' 
treatment,  since  it  must  have  been  well  kaon 
Roman  coatom  wai  to  crucify  niked ; 


Dd  Mai 

lothed,  n 


igoy  argnf! 
t  ther< 


fixions  are  narrative,  not  dramatic ;  the  Rtsur- 
rection  being  so  frequently  introduced  into  lb* 
tame  composition,  aa  if  without  it  the  snbjed 
would  be  altogether  loo  painfiil  for  Cbrisiiii 
eyes.  And,  indeed,  till  the  first  effort,  of  Piun 
sculpture  and  Florentine  painting,  Ihe  imporl- 

tion  to  the  personality  of  the  artist.  In  work: 
of  atler  days  Ihe  painter's  power  ia  all.  Tb«r 
range  of  eicellence  is  as  wide  as  the  diflVrence 
between  the  tender  asceticism  of  Fra  Angeliro, 
and  the  mighty  sorrow  of  Michael  Angelo,  uJ 
the  intense  power,  knowledge,  and  passion  of  1h. 
irreac  canvass  of  Tintoret  in  the  Scuola  di  SiD 
Hocco  at  Venice.  The  treatment  of  this  pictan 
resembles  that  of  the  most  ancient  works.  All 
its  consummnta  science  it  directed  to  bringii; 
every  detail  of  the  scene  into  a  great  unity,  wbilt 
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ittaDtioB  ii  *iprailf  iriUitliiiwn  rram  the  Tuc* 
of  Ihe  Lord,  which  ia  cast  into  deep  shadow. 
{Ate  RiukiD,  Modem  Piiiater,,  lol.  ii.)  In 
ull  HDClent  work  the  Lord's  I'sce  i>  abstracted 
and  eipressionlem :  anj-  «tlenii)t  to  roprencnt 
bodily  pain  belonga  to  modera  nork  of  the 
biuier  sort,  which  Ibrmi  no  pirt  of  our  preient 
(ubject. 

For  the  detaiU  uid  acceisorici  of  th«  Crud- 
RiioD,  whetbtT  thing!  or  penoas,  they  hare  hrea 
Cor  the  mott  part  ennineraLed  aod  described.  Th« 

vwo  fur  the  feet  and  two  for  the  hands.     The 


Cyprian  (De  Paaion.  DnL  inWr  Opusc.  p.  83, 
ed.  Oion.)  aa  speaking  of  the  oails  which  pierced 
our  Lord's  feet  in  the  plural  number.  St.  Cyprinn, 
he  lays,  had  seen  the  puDishmeat  of  the  cross. 
The  SHf^itdaneam  or  test  for  the  feet  occurs  in 
the  croues  of  Leo  III.  and  of  Velleiri,  not  in  the 
Diplycb  of  Rambona.  The  Graffito  indicates  its 
presence.  It  skids  to  have  been  occasionnlly 
left  out,  in  defereace  to  those  passages  in  Holy 
Scripture  which  allude  to  the  disgrace  or  curse 
attaching  to  one  "b>ngiDg"'on  the  trie.  The 
title  of  the  ci'oss,  which  is  given  with  slight  dif- 
ferences in  St.  Matt.  iiTii.  37,  Mark  iv.  2I>,  Luke 
iiiii.  38,  John  xii.  9,  variea  greatly  in  dilTcreDt 
repreHUtatioDS.  It  is  omitted  in  the  crosses  of 
Lucca  and  Velletri.  Early  Greek^  painters  re- 
duce it  to  the  Dame  of  Christ,  tC  X~C,  or  substitute 
the  A  and  o.  The  sign  *C  (<^0  occurs,  as  well 
as  LVX  MV'NDl,  frequently  accompanied  by  the 
symbols  of  the  sun  and  the  moon,  as  a  red  star 
or  bee  and  crescent,  or  in  the  Rambona  iTory 
[see  page  515]  as  mourning  figures  bearing 
torches.  They  are  introduced  as  emblematic  of 
the  homage  of  all  nature,  or  in  remembrance  of 
the  eclipse  of  the  Crucifiiion. 

The  blessed  Virgin  and  St.  John  appear  in  the 
Medieean  MS.,  and  »ery  frequently  in  ancient 
works;  the  soldiers  rather  less  so,  though  they 
occur  in  the  above  MS:  and  tbe  reliquarr  of 
Monia.  The  typical  (igura  of  the  6rst  Adam 
tining  IVom  the  eartb  as  a  symbol  of  the  resur- 
rection ofthe  body,  with  the  Band  of  Blessing 
above  Indicating  the  presence  of  Qod,  is  given  in 
Ciampini  (t'e  Sacr.  Atdif.  tab.  iilil  p,  75). 
The  skull,  whether  hnman  or  that  of  a  lamb, 
placed  at  tbe  foot  of  the  cross,  either  as  an 
enablem  of  sacrifice  or  in  reference  to  the  place 
Golgotha,  Is  of  late  use,  and  is  almost  the  only 
late  addition  of  symbolic  detail. 

The  rare  addition  of  the  soldiers  casting  lots  it 
aii  to  be  found  in  an  irorv  ofthe  8th  centurv 
from  ClTldule  in  Kriali  (Moiioni,  Tatolt  ero-iJ- 
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logidie  dtlta  Chieia  uiiiwsofe,  Veneiia,  IBi 


letri,  i 


the  Gospel  of  Egbert,  of  Trier 


idditiooal  ii 


s  of  1( 


given  by  Be. 
Vigilii  Papa 
100  Iha.,  •  ■ 


^ntioned, 
addition  (in  the  Vatican  Cross) 
medallion  portraits.  Consi.lerable  liberty  in  t 
matter  seems  to  have  been  allowed  in  the  ««rli 
times,  as  is  indicated  by  Conslantine's  inliod 
tion  of  the  words  of  his  Vision ;  and  still  m 
■troQgty  in  an  instance  referred  to  by  Borgia, 
'  -ttasius  (torn.  i.  n.  2,  ed.  Vignolii),  of  *  ci 
by  Belisarius  to  St.  l>eter— "per  mai 
"  "  "  gold  and  jewels,  weigh 
Lj  qua  scripsit  victorias  suaa." 
But  oven  the  Vatican  Croes  yields  in  Intel 
to  two  German  relics  of  the  same  characi 
lately  described  and  well  illustrated  In  No.  it 
the  Jdhriacher  del  Vtreins  con  Alttrlhui 
freuadca  im  RheirUnnde,  p.  195,  Bonn,  1868.  '\ 
first  uf  these  is  the  Station-Cross  of  Maim. 
is  uf  gilded  broDie,  of  the  Weilem  form  (C( 
missaX  and  rather  more  than  one  foot  in  heig 
Herr  Heinrich  Otte  refers  it  to  the  end  ofthe  V 
century,  a  dale  far  heyond  our  period.  But 
interest  Is  paramount,  more  pai-ticularly  fr 
tbe  evident  intention  of  the  designer  to  raak< 
embody  a  whole  system  of  typical  instrucli 
and  to  leave  it  behind  him  ns  a  kind  of  scu 
tured  docameut,  or  commestarv,  connecling 
Old  and  New  TcstamenU.     Thus,  at  the  mid 

Lamb  is  represented  in  a  medallion,  bis  hi 
■nrrounded  with  a  plain  nimbus.  On  the  bj 
of  the  cross  in  the  same  place  there  ia  ■  aqu 

flitc,  with  an  engraved  representation  ofAb 
am  oH'ering  up  Isaac,  the  angel,  and  the  n 
Round  the  latter  is  the  beginning  of  a  heiame 
line — fCui  patriarcha  suum — which  ia  tx 
plcted  round  the  medallion  of  (he  Lamb  in  fre 


thns 


ti'at 


The  decorative  scrollwork  <■  rather  sparingly  , 
disposed  with  great  judgment,  and  on  the  spike, 
ferule,  or  metal  strap  probably  intended  for 
filing  tbe  cross  on  ■  staff  for  'processional  or 
other  purposes  [sae  Cnoa,  DKAOONaRitIB]  is  ,in  I 
engraving  of  the  probable  deaigner  and  donor, 


manner,  four  engravings  on  each  side  at 
eilremities  of  the  cross  refer  lo  each  otJ 
and  are  described  by  corresponding  halves 
heiameters.  The  New  Testament  subjects  . 
all  in  front,  with  the  Lamb  in  the  centre, 
antitypes;  the  Old  Testament  or  typical  eve 
or  persons  are  nt  the  back.  Thus  on  the  sp 
Utor's  left  at  the  back  of  (he  cross  is  an  engr 
ing  of  Moses  receiving  the  Tablea  of  the  Law 
Mount  Sinai,  with  tbe  words  Qui  Mavii  ltg< 
Corresponding  to  it  on  the  right  front  is 
Descent  of  the  Holr  Spirit,  wilh  dat  ahur, 
Fneumatia  ignem.     The  rem-iinder  as  under — 

kla  f  Qua  redit  abauniptiia 

i  sarjit  rinule  tepullas. 
THEODERIC  ABBAS,     The  graphic  power  i 
exceeding  qunintness  of  the   Scriptural   en; 
vings  is  that  of  the  finest  miniatures  of  the  1 
or  13th  century. 

The  second  of  these  most  interesting  woi 
inferior  as  a  work  of  art  from  its  barbaric  wi 


fil8 
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Mu  and  Ibc   prcrerence  for  ugllnen  u  often 

abscrved  JD  NurtberD-Ootiiic  grouiqae,  u  of 
evea  greater  interest  ta  a  traniilioDal  ctoo, 
ea)>eciaU}'  when  Tiewed  JD  reluion  to  the  changH 
enforced  ly  the  decree  of  the  Council  in  Trnllo, 
A.b.  691.  Thii  U  the  Sution-Crou  of  Pla 
near  Kreuznach ;  of  the  lame  >i»  imd  f 
aa  that  of  Ualnz,  but  referred  bj  Otte  to  the 
lOth  centary.  The  itncient  Bjmbol  of  the  Lamb 
li  preserved  on  the  back  of  this  craciHx,  which 
dibjilnjrt  the  human  form  in  front,  a»  ia  manj 
other  Bomaneique  crouea  of  bronied  copper. 
On  thii  combination  —  perhapa  a  oompromiai 
hetwceu  the  feeling  of  the  older  timei  and  tfai 
more  mudem  spirit  of  the  Quinlteitlae  Caaaci! 
— Olte  quotes  Durandiu,  Salionalt,  lib.  i.  c  3 


ci  pal  iter  depiagi  dt 


ajfDDi 


Dei 


.;  led  hon 


I  depicto,  non 
ipreu  wordi 


Adrian  [.,  Id  hli  letter  1 
Conitantinople,  in  7B5  :  "  Verum  igitui  agnum 
Dominum  Doitnim  J.  C.  secundum  imagiueiD 
humanam  a  modo  etiam  in  Imaginibui  pro 
veteri  agoo  depiugi  jabemus."  (De  Contfcr, 
Dist.  m.  c.  29;  Ke  Labbe,  ii.  1177.)  He  refera 
also  to  the  aplendid  work  on  Rheniah  anliigni- 
tiei  called  Aurudfenfcnofe'"  dea  chriaiidien  Mdlel- 
aH»>,  bf  Ern.t  an.'m  Werth,  Leipzig  fWeigel), 
1B5T,  Uf.  iitT.-vi.,  for  the  Euen  ana  othi 
roods,  which  much  resemble  those  of  Kreuinac 
and  Haini,  combining  the  Lamb  with  the  hums 
form,  and  adding  penoailicatioDi  of  the  mn  an 
which  remind  ua  of  the  Diptych  of  Ran 


booA,  and  tl 

Id  theCrudfii'of  Velletri.  Space  forhl 
glre  aecDunti  of  these  most  intereatic 
but   the   subject   appean 


nngeliits,  aj 


d  Illustrated  to  perfection 
m  me  two  uerman  works  referred  to.  'The 
Planig-on-Nahe  rood,  however,  ia  entitled  to  a 
briefly-detailed  deicription.  Id  front  la  the 
crocified  form,  aeTerely  archaic  In  treatment ; 
the  long  bair  Is  carefully  parted  and  carried 
back ;  the  head  ia  without  nimbn 
limb*  are  long,  stiff,  and  wasted,  the  ribs  being 
diaplayed,  aa  i>  so  commonly  done  Id  medineral 
cruciliiea,  to  complete  the  ill  astral  ion  of  Ibe 
teit,  "They  pierced  my  haDda  and  my  feet; 
I  may  tell  alt  mv  bonea."  A  triple  •erpentino 
stream  of  blood  rum  from  each  hand,  and  also 
from  the  feet,  being  there  received  in  a  cup 
or  chalice,  the  foot  of  which  ia  ■  groteuiDe 
lion'*  bead.  The  back  of  the  cross  bean  on  Ita 
centre  the  Lamb  witb  cradfbrm  nimbus;  below 
tt  a  medallion  of  tbe  donor,  "Rutbardua  Cue- 
toa;"  and  four  other  bas-reliefa,  now  wanting, 
occupied  the  four  eitremjties  of  the  arms,  and 


almi 


ented   t 


le  Diptych  of  Rambona.  the  navel 
resembles  an  eye.  Scarcely  inferior  to  these  is 
the  10th  century  miniature  of  a  single  crncifii 
with  the  title  1H3  NAZAREN  RllX  III- 
DHJ3RUM,  and  the  snn  and  moon  ebore  the 
cross-beam,  within  circlea,  and  reprewnted  with 
oipressioni  of  horror,— 4«ted  In  chariote,  one 


the  Qospel  of  Bishop  Egbert  of  Trier,  975-993 
(in  Mooyer's  Oaomajficon  Chronographkon,  Hie- 
rarchia  Gtrmmica,  Bto.  Minden,  54),  now  in  the 
liudtbibljothek  there.    Here  the  Lord  b  clad  in 
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a  long  rolM  to  the  ankles ;  the  robban  ire  alt> 
clad  Id  tunica  so  close  to  the  form  as  to  give  the 
appearance  of  ahirts  and  trowsem.  Abore  are 
the  sun  and  moon,  biding  their  faces.  Tbe 
erase  has  a  second  croaa-pleca  at  top,  forming  a 
tsu  above  the  West  -'         •  ■ 


ed,  but 


perhapi 


hand) ;  the  passage  In  the 
referred  to  liie  Redeemer  alone.  Tbeir  n: 
Deimaa  the  penitent,  and  Cenuai  the  obdnrate, 
are  above  tbeir  beads.  The  Virgin-Mother  an  J 
another  woman  stand  on  the  right  of  the  cron, 
St.  John  on  the  left.  The  aoldier  "Stephaton" 
is  presenting  the  sponge  of  vinegar  :*  two  others 
are  casting  lots  below.  This  detail  reminds  ni 
of  the  great  Florentine  miniature  of  the  moDi; 
Rabnla,  eicepling  that  the  game  of  Mora  ii 
there  substituted  for  dice. 

These  works  arc  somewhat  beyond  oar  period ; 
yet  ai  a  paper  on  CruciGies  most  contain  aome 
account  of  the  things  whose  name  it  beara,  and 
the  first  eight  centuries  lapply  u>  with  so  few 
examples  of  what  are  popularly  called  cruci- 
£iss,  a  short  inroad  into  early  mediaeralisni 
may  ba  allowed.  The  Iconodulist  Iruuitiou 
formaUy  made  at  the  Council  In  Trnllo  was  well 
suited  to  the  Northern  mind,  and  to  the  aacra. 
mental  theory  of  pain;  but  it  fell  In  also  with 
that  tendency  to  personification  advancing  on 
symbolitm,  which  tbe  Western  races  inherit, 
ips,  from  ancient  Greece,  and  which    Ur. 

e  Oxford  Ltcturta,  points  enl 

as  tne  moiatroua  tendency  of  Greek  art.  With 
Gmabue  and  Giotto,  and  from  their  days,  aTti>. 
tic  skill  and  power  over  beauty  are  bronght  to 
bear  on  the  crucifii,  ai  on  other  Christian  re- 
press nlationi,  for  good  and  for  evil.  Of  the 
caations  and  gradual  compromiae  of  the  Greek 
Church  we  have  already  spoken.    pL  St.  J.  T.] 

ORDET.    [AMi:  AuPDiii.] 

CBYPTA.  In  the  well-known  uutage  of 
St.  Jerome  in  which  he  describes  the  Sunday 
visits  he  and  his  schoolfellow!  at  Rome  paid  to 
the  graves  of  the  apostles  and  martyrs,  he  uses 
the  term  cryptat  to  designate  what  we  now  call 
the  aitaceimbt.  "  Dum  esiem  Romae  puer  .  .  . 
solebam  ....  diebns  Dominicia  sepulchra  apo- 
atolorum  et  martyrom  circnmire,  crebroqne 
cryftat  Ingredi  quae  In  terra  pro^tnda  defoaiae 
ex  utiaque  parte  Ingredientium  per  parietes 
habent  corpora  sepnltorum."  Hieron.  in  EiecK, 
e.  il.  Wt  find  th>  word  again  used  meta- 
phorically in  Jerome's  preface  to  Daniel,  "  Ciud 
et  qnaal  per  cn/plam  ambulant  varum  desoper 
lumen  aspicerem."  The  word  Is  emdoyed  in 
the  same  specific  aenio  by  Pmdentias,  Pendeji. 
Hymn.  ii.  :— 

*■  Hand  procal  extremo  cnlla  ad  pamerta  valla 
Hens  lalebnsla  ayrl"  lalet  Ibvels. 
Hujns  In  occoltom  (ladlba  via  pnna  lefkils 

The  classical  uae  of  orypio  for  an  nndergrouud 
paaaage  or  chamber,  whether  the  drain  of  a  cloaca. 
or  a  subterranean  arcade,  or  a  storehouse  for  fruit 
or  corn,  or  a  tunnel,  sDch  aa  that  of  Pausjlipo 
at  Naples,  shews  the  appiopiiateness  of  the  lenn. 
(See  for  examples  Facciohiti,  £«zkoii.)    Crypta 
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seems  to  have  been  sometimes  used  in  Christian 
times  as  synonymous  with  coemeterium.  Thus 
we  have  in  the  church  of  St.  Prassede  an  in- 
scription commemorating  the  translation  thither 
from  the  catacombs  of  the  relics  of  more  than 
two  thousand  saints,  in  which  occur  the  words 
**iu  coemeteriis  sen  cryptis."  We  may,  how- 
ever, mark  this  distinction  between  the  two 
words  that  coemettfrium  is  a  word  of  wider  signi- 
fication, including  open-air  burial-grounds,  while 
crypta  is  strictly  limited  to  those  excavated  be- 
neath the  surface  of  the  ground.  Padre  Marchi, 
after  an  elaborate  investigation  of  the  inscrip- 
tions in  which  the  word  crypta  occurs,  endea^ 
vours  to  demonstrate  that  it  was  employed  to 
indicate  a  limited  portion  of  a  subterranean 
cemetery,  including  several  burial  chapels  or 
cubicula^  so  that  the  relation  of  the  cvbiculum  to 
the  crypta^  and  again  of  the  crypta  to  the  coemc' 
terium^  was  that  of  a  part  to  the  whole.  {Monu- 
menti  primitiv,  pp.  156  sq.,  168  sq.)  His  chief 
authority  for  this  conclusion  is  a  passage  of 
Anastasius,  Vita  S,  MarceUini,  §  30,  which 
appears  to  draw  this  distinction  between  the 
cubictUtun  in  which  the  body  of  Pope  Marcellinus 
was  buned,  and  the  crypta  of  which  it  formed 
part.  There  are  also  inscriptions  which  support 
Marchi's  view  that  a  crypta  was  a  smaller  divi- 
sion of  a  coemeterium.  One  from  that  of  Pris- 
cilla  records  that  Gregory  lies  '^  in  the  eleventh 
crypt,"  "  in  undecima  crypta  Gregorius."  Others 
speak  of  "  new  crypts  **  constructed  in  a  ceme- 
tery; e.g.  an  inscription  now  in  the  Vatican 
*Mn  cimiterium  Balbinae  in  cripta  noba;"  one 
from  St.  Cyriaca  given  by  Boldetti,  **  in  crypta 
noba  retro  sanctus."  But  Mich.  Stef.  de  Rossi 
has  shown  satisfactorily,  Horn.  Sott.  i.  23  sq. 
that  Marchi  presses  the  supposed  distinction  too 
far,  and  that  it  is  very  far  from  holding  good 
generally.  The  truth  is  that  crypta  was  a 
word  of  general  meaning,  and  embraced  every 
kind  of  subterranean  excavation,  whether  smaller 
or  more  extensive. 

We  sometimes  meet  with  the  expressions 
cryptae  arenarum,  or  cryptae  arenariae,  in  con- 
nection with  the  interment  of  Christian  martyrs. 
Bosio,  Rom.  Sott.  pp.  192,  186,  481,  300,  &c 
These  would  seem  to  indicate  the  galleries  of  a 
deserted  pozzolana  pit,  as  places  of  sepulture.  But 
it  has  been  shewn  in  the  article  Catacx)MBS  that, 
though  the  subterranean  cemeteries  very  fre- 
quently had  a  close  connection  with  these  quar- 
ries, and  were  approached  through  their  adits, 
the  sand-pits  themselves  were  seldom  or  never 
used  for  interment,  for  which  indeed  they  were 
unfit  without  very  extensive  alteration  and  adap- 
tation. The  passages  referred  to,  which  are 
chiefly  found  in  the  not  very  trustworthy  "  Acts 
of  the  Martyrs,"  have  probably  originated  in  a 
confusion  between  the  catacombs  themselves  and 
the  quarries  with  which  they  were  often  so 
closely  connected.  [E.  V.] 

CTESIPHON  ON  THE  TIGRIS  (Council 
of),  A.D.  420,  under  Taballaha,  abp.  of  Seleucia, 
on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  where  the 
Kicene  faith  was  received,  and  with  it  the  canons 
to  which  the  consent  of  the  rest  of  the  church 
westwards  had  been  given  (Mansi  iv.  441-2). 

[E.  S,  F.] 

CUBICULUM.  In  addition  to  the  use  of  this 
word  to  designate  the  family  grave  chambers  in 
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the  subterranean  cemeteries  at  Rome  (for  which 
see  Catacombs,  p.  310),  we  find  it  employed  to 
denote  what  we  should  now  call  the  side  cHapels 
of  the  nave  of  a  church.  The  first  instance  of  its 
use  in  this  sense  is  in  the  writings  of  Paulinus 
of  Nola.  Writing  to  his  friend  Severus,  jE^.  xxxii. 
§  12,  he  describes  the  church  recently  erected  at 
Kola,  and  particularizes  these  side  chapels,  which 
were  evidently  novel  features  in  church  arrange- 
ment. There  were  four  on  each  side  of  the  nave, 
beyond  the  side  aisles  (portions),  with  two  verses 
inscribed  over  the  entrance.  Their  object  was  to 
furnish  places  of  retirement  for  those  who  desii'ed 
to  pray  or  meditate  on  the  word  of  God,  and  for 
the  sepulchral  memorials  of  the  departed.  The 
passage  is :  ^  Cubicula  intra  porticus  quaterna 
longis  basilicae  lateribus  inserta,  secretis  oran- 
tium,  vel  in  lege  Domini  meditantium,  praeterea 
roemoriis  religiosorum  ac  familiarinm  accommo- 
dates ad  pacis  aeternae  requiem  locos  praebent, 
omne  cubiculum  binis  per  liminum  frontes  ver- 
sibus  praenotatur."  They  differed  from  the  side 
chapels  of  later  ages  in  containing  no  altars,  as 
originally  there  was  but  one  altar  in  a  church. 
(Remondini,  tom.  i.  p.  412.)  Paulinus  also  speaks 
of  these  chapels  under  the  name  of  ceikte  or 
cellulae^  e.g.  when  speaking  of  a  thief  who  had 
concealed  himself  in  one  of  them  all  night, 
he  says : 

"  Cellula  de  malUs,  quae  per  latera  undlqne  magnls, 
Appositae  tectis  praebent  secnra  sepulchrla 
Hospltla."— Poemo,  xix.  v.  4TS  sq. 

Cubicuia  is  also  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the 
Zt6tfr  Pontificalis  of  Anastasius  Bibliothecarius, 
as  synonymous  with  oratoria.  In  the  description 
of  various  oratoria  erecfed  by  Symmachus  a.o. 
498-514,  we  find,  §  79,  ^  quae  cubicula  omnia  h 
fundamento  perfecta  construxif  Of  Sergius, 
A.D.  687-701,  we  read,  §  163,  that  he  repaired 
the  decayed  chapels  around  St.  Peter's.  **  Hie 
tectum  et  cubiaUa  quae  circumquaque  ejusdem 
basilicae  quae  per  longa  temporum  stillicidiis  et 
mderibus  fuerant  disrupta  studiosius  innovavit 
et  reparavit."  And  it  is  recorded  of  Leo  III. 
A.D.  795,  that  he  also  rebuilt  the  ruinous  cubi- 
cula attached  to  the  same  basilica  (§  412). 
Perhaps  the  earliest  exi;aing  example  in  Rome 
of  such  a  chapel  attached  to  the  body  of  a  chui'ch 
is  that  of  St.  Zeno  m  the  church  of  St.  Prassede, 
built  by  Pope  Paschal  I.  about  a.d.  817.  In  an 
early  description  of  the  basilica  of  San  Lorenzo 
fiion  le  Mura,  given  by  De  Rossi,  BuUett.  di  Arch, 
Crist.  Giugno,  1864,  p.  42,  from  a  MS.  in  the 
Vienna  Library,  we  find  the  word  used  in  a 
similar  sense :  "  Est  parvum  cubiculum  in  por- 
tion ad  occidentem  ubi  pausat  Herennius  martyr." 
Paulinus  also  describes  cubicula  or  cellae  of  thb 
nature  in  the  porticos  of  the  atrium  of  the 
church  of  St.  Felix.  They  were  intended  for 
private  prayer.  The  altar  of  the  basilica  could 
be  seen  from  them  by  means  of  windows.  They 
were  ornamented  with  scriptural  paintings  : 

•*  Metanda  bonis  habitacala  dlgne 
Qnos  buc  ad  sancti  Justnin  Felicis  bonorem, 
Duxerat  orandi  stndlam  Don  cum  btbendi." 

Poem.  zxvL  v.  395  sq. 

The  last  words  quoted  have  reference  to  the 
custom,  the  abuse  of,  which,  degenerating  into 
gross  license,  is  severely  inveighed  against  by 
Paulinus,  of  holding  feasts  in  the  cubicula.  Of. 
Paulin.  Poema  xxvi.  De  Felicis  Natal,  ix.  v.  541. 
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C0CUFAS 


CUBSIJALES  EQUl 


The  word  •uclffm  wu  lued  io  flreck  in  thi 

im<  KQw.  W«  haia  an  «ampJe  Id  a  letter  a: 
ilos  to  Olrmpiodanu  tb>  prefect,  relating  u 
le  choTcb  h«  had  built,  Ir  Si  t^  xair^  aivf 
bAAoTi  iral  lu^pntf  olufccsu  titiXKniUrif 
■X'rrBu,  Inurrav  wmyfiirif  tijilif  (rrcuipf  • 

From  the  lue  r>(  cubicuiuia  ai  a  chaptt,  aita- 
itarii  came  to  be  emploj-ed  in  the  aeue  of 
xaptaiiu.  "  Hla  [Leo  I.]  cooBtituit  et  addidit 
ipni  Mpnlchn  apDstoloram  ex  dero  Romaoo 
iitodo  qui  dicoLtur  cubkalara  quoi  modo 
icitaiu  capellanoa.  Cubicnlnm  rnim  idem  e»i 
>ud  antiqaoe  qaod  hodie  apnd  nna  capclli." 
iacamioa,  Kit.  et  Oat.  Ponl.  Roman,  i.  p.  307. 
[E.V.] 

CUCUFAS,  martfr  at  Barcelona,  Julr  25 
Uart.  Uiuardi).  [C] 

CUCDLIjA,  cucullm,  OKuIlio,  n  one  of  the 
w  articlei  of  the  monutic  dress  ipecllied  by 
le  fonndtc  of  the  Benedictin^i  {Reg.  c.  55); 
id  hu  ootnmonlf  been  considered  the  badge  of 
onki,e.J.  in  the  old  proierh,  "cucnllanon  belt 
oDachnm."  Benedict  ordered  the  "cucalla," 
'  hood,  to  be  ihnggy  for  winter,  and  for  summer 
'  lighter  teitare  (cf.  Cone.  Beg.  t.  62);  and  n 
•capulare "  to  b«  worn  iostead  oat  of  doon,  ai 
oi-e  suitsbl*  for  field-work,  being  open  at  Ihe 
des.  The  "cucnlla"  protected  the  head  and 
lonlden,  and,  as  b«ng  worn  bj  intanla  and 
iuauti,  wai  laid  to  symbolise  hamitity;  or, 
r  another  accoant,  it  was  to  keep  the  ejes  from 
ancing  right  or  left  (Cass.  Imi.  i.  5 ;  Soiom. 
ill.  Eoc.  iii.  13,  14).     It  was  part  of  tb<  dress 

nam,  at  wall  at  of  monks  (Psilad.  liiii.  Laui. 
\\  and  waa  worn  by  the  monks  of  Tabenna  at 
,e  mass  (Pftll.  H.  L.  36).  If,  ai  the  wnrdn 
em  Id  say,  it  was  their  only  clothing  on  that 

hood  or  cape.  Indeed,  "  cnculla "  it  often 
ken  as  equlvnlent  to  "cunla"  (from  "casa"), 
corering  of  the  wboU  person ;  in  later  writers 

ueani,  not  Ihe  hood  only  ("cucullus"),  but 
e  monwiic  robe,  hood  and  all  ("  Testis  cucnl- 
ta,"  Rtq.  Comm.  ».  Bened.  c.  SO,  cf.  Mab.  Ann. 

17),  These  tame  monks  of  Tabenna  or  Pncho- 
iani,  like  Ihe  Carthasiaus,  drew  their  hoods 
rwards  at  meal  times,  so  as  to  hide  their  faces 
om  one  another  (Pall.  48;  ViaS.  Yit.  Mm.  3). 
le  "  csppi "  (probably  akin  to  our  "  cape  "),  in 
ily  teems  to  correspond  with  the  CUIlic 
cnltn,"  and  both  were  nearly  identical,  it  is 


I       OUP.        I 
I  CoBisnul,] 
CUPELLA, 


'HAUCE  :    Coionnno*  ;    Quk, 


ought,   ' 

M.  Lata.  2S);   a 


s   (Cass.    Imt 
with  t 


i.  S;    Pall, 
"(or 


penala,"  according  to  AI.  Gataeos,  ad 
lof.),  the  "  pellis  caprine  dependens  ab  hnmens 
!  tumbos"(I^dar.Cn^.  lii.  21,  Bp.  ^e/.  Comm. 
Bened.).  Of  course  it  is  difficult  to  ideotify 
ecitaly  the  technical  names  for  dress  In  various 
nntriee,  and  in  a  remote  period.  [I.  0.  S.] 
CDCUMELLUH.  A  Tcssel  mentiooed  among 
Dte  which  Paul,  bishop  of  Cirti,  delivered  up 
Felii  (Bar 


nellum 


bably 


the  altar.     Coi 
Wa.     (Ducange's  Olotsary,  a.  y.)  [C.] 

CULDEEB.    [CoLiDKi.] 
GUNIBEET,  biihop,  deposition  ti  Cologne 
boul  A.l>.  663),  Not.  12  (Mart.  Uauardi). 

[C] 


is  giTeD  by  Msrchi 
The  iuscriplioD  ia 


L>  found  records  the  burial  of  hi 
Secnndina    and    Laurentini,    by  1 

ifnllibovtfa 


with  which  it 
xrton   of  huD 


The 


Museam 

The  inscription  is  as  follows :—"  Ego  Secands 
feci  cupelU  bone  |  mimorie  tiliem  meem  Srcnaj 
dinem  qne  recessit  in  lidem  |  mm  frutrem  nium 
Lauren  |  tium  in  pace  recetnemnd."  Cupelli  is 
eridently  the  diminutive  of  cupa,  eiplained  bt 
Du  Gauge  I  ■'      '■      "■  ' 


lefrom 


cla« 


ing  of  a  largtcat'i. 
c  11 ;  Lucau.  lib.  It.  t.  420  ;  Tarro  apod  Nou. 
cil.  No.ll3>  It  appean  in  pagan  inscHptioa': 
but  nrely  :  e.^.,  "  U.  Apuleiot  looicns  fecit  Lb- 
tychiae  sorori  anae  et  Cntycheti  Glio  ejus.  In 
hflc  cupa  maler  et  filiui  positi  tunt"  (Grliter, 
Inxr.  p.  845,  No.  I  D);  "  D.  M.  OIna  Pnblic-ios 
PolTlilmni  Tutor  Tlti  Flari  Ajgathangeli 
pnpilli  lui  Matri  |  Seictae  Fortnnatae  defu| 
Dctae  locum  emit,  maatam  |  calcavit  cupom  aedi- 
Rcatit  de  bon|is  ejus  omaibus  consamat."  (Doni 
class.  II,  No.  6).  Theose  of  Ihe  word  snrri red 
till  Ulcr  times,  and  Dn  Cange  quote)  tom  a 

tepulchrum  SS.  Victoria,  be."  The  idea  hu 
been  propounded  by  the  Ker.  J.  W.  Bnrt;on 
(Leltei-i  from  Romi,  p.  206),  that  we  may  tind 
in  cupfita,  aa  a  place  of  Christian  burial,  the 
etymology  of  the  word  capeita,  tAapet,  which  had 
HO  long  perplexed  philologists,  and  of  which  no 
satitfactory  deriTatioD  hat  ever  yet  been  dis- 
corered.  The  architectural  lenn  eti^a  is  uiDlher 
form  of  the  same  root.  [E.  V,] 

CDBCODEMUS,  deacon,  martyr  at  Anierre, 
May  4  (J/uit.  UsuaHi).  [C] 

CURIA  KOMANA.    [Appeal:  Coobciu] 

CURSE,      [ASATHEMA:    ElCX»10iOHICATION.] 

CUR6UALES  EQUI,  post-hones,  U  honea 
belonging  to  the  curvus  publicos,  called  alto  for 
shortness  cursus.  Or,  tpinn.  The  Roman  posting 
or  postal  system — Ihe  distinction  between  the 
two  belongs  to  a  lale  stage  of  ciTiliiation — wax 
estabUthed  by  Angoslns.  According  to  the 
"Secret  History"  of  Proco^u  (c  30),  the 
day's  journey  contitted  of  eight  poets,  some- 
timet  fewer,  hut  never  let)  than  five.  Each 
stable  had  40  bones,  and  at  many  stablemen  or 
tlabnlarii  (who  seem  elsewhere  to  be  called  bip- 
pocomi,  Code,  hk.   lii,  T,   li.  1.  13).     Bingham 

describing  the  curaaates  eqni  aa  being  simply  im- 
pressed for  the  army  and  exchequer.  Acoustilu- 
tion  of  the  Emperjr  Coustantine,  A.D.  326,  ei- 
pretsly  eoacts  that  Do  one  but  the  PrefiKt  hai 
the  right  to  go  by  any  other  nad  than  that 
which  has  a  "cunns,"  shewing  that  no  mere 
occasional  impressment  u  meant  (eed  nee  per 
aliam  viam  eundi  qniaqnam  habeat  ftcnltatem, 
niti  per  quam  curana  publicut  stare  dignotcitur ; 
Code.  hk.  lii.  t.  li.  I.  2),  Bat  Bingham,  with 
his  almott  haUtaal  inaccuracy,  setmi  to  have  odd^ 


CUBSUALES  EQUI 

Ifaunded  the  ctviuj  pvblicvt  iritb  the  tceclio  or 
right  of  gratoitgnalf  nsing  it,  which  was  confined 
to  officiala,  to  tnvoyt,  and  undiir  crrtaio  circum- 

IL  tl,  16),  and  which  did  io  mch  cue  resembJe 
s  right  of  impreument,  though  the  true  equiva- 
lent for  iinpre«meDt  ■eemB  to  be  found  io  t' 
an^ariiu  oi  paraiigariae.  The  coil  of  proTidi. 
both  th«  harm  and  fodder  for  them  wa*  eaiipli 
b;  the  State,  l.e.  u  it  appears,  by  the  proriaf 
(the  duty  being  deemed  one  which  belonged 
the  land  and  not  to  the  person.  Code,  bli.  1. 1. 
lav  of  Valeriaa  and  GHllienut),  but  it  wou 
■eem  that  Ihej  were  Del  hound  to  inninlslii  post- 
carringes  (poraTereda)  or  horsea  fat  them,  aince  a 
law  of  Aicadios  and  HonoHut,  a.d.  4U3,  eajoine 
the  lectora  of  the  procincai  to  see  that  ChecuriaU 
or  provincials  were  not  eompelled  to  provide 
Hnimali  which  thej  did  not  owe  to  the  pott 
(*.  1.  19).  Through  the  roguerj  of  the  olBcers 
employed  the  cost  of  fodder  wan,  it  Eeems,  often 
«aggented,  whilst  the  animais  wEra  starTed. 
(Code,u,<.  1.18;  conitilution  ofArcadiusand  Ho- 
Doriiu,  A.D.  400,  aud  lee  also  11.  2, 7, 19.)  B;  way 
of  compeanation,  the  stable  mauun  was  lell  to  the 
provinces  (].  7,  of  Valeutinian,  Valens,  and  Gra- 
tian).  The  sale  ofthe  public  horses  waa  forbidden 
(1. 10);  thoM  who  ased  more  horses  than  they  were 
entitled  tohadtopay,  accordins  to  circumstances, 
foar  times  the  price  of  the  horses,  or  a  pound  of 
Eold  for  each  (II.  15, 20).  A  cnrioua  constitution 
oftheEmperorConstantine,  1.0.316.  which  is  to 
be  fbnnd  at  length  in  the  Theodosiaa  Code,  bk. 
viii.  T.  V.  1.  66,  but  of  which  only  a  brief  eitract 
remainsiD  that  of  Justinian  (bk.iii.T.li.  1. 1>- 
antidpating  the  laboara  of  "the  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Crnelty  towards  Animals  ''—enacts 
that  "Forasmuch  aa  man<r  with  knotted  and 
rery  thick  sticks  (nodutii  et  validissimis  fustibns) 
at  the  very  outset  of  a  stage  compel  the  public 
animals  to  eihaust  whatever  atren  jth  they  have, 
placet  yint  none  in  driving  should  use  n  stick  hot 
either  a  rod  or  a  whip,  with  a  short  goad  (aculeus) 
infiitd  to  the  point,  which  may  admonish  their 
idle  limbs  with  a  harmless  tickle  (innof^uo 
titillo),  without  eiactiog  what  tlleir  strength 
cannot  compass" — the  pqnlshment  varying  from 
Inss  of  rank  to  eiile  acoordlug  to  the  original 
Constitution ;  but  the  eitract  in  Justinian's  Code 
simply  threatens   punishment    generally  (poena 
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la). 


n  the  obli 


isidered  that  the  cler 


Tdinary  chaii 
e  tnu 


or  obligation  to  carry  goods  (see  Code,  bk.  i 
T.iii.1,2,  otConstanline,  a,d.  357;  T.  ii.  1.  5,  o 
Oratlan,  Valeutinian,  and  Theodosius,  i.D.  412 
Nov.  1»1,  c  5).  It  seems,  however,  dilBcult  t 
identify  the  otdiaary  contribution  for  the  curju 
yiu^Kui  with  one  of  these.  The  opinion  han  pro 
bably  arisen  from  confounding  it  with  the  lia 
bilily  to  the  "  parangaris  praeslatio,"  which,  a 
.-ibove  intimated,  seems  rather  to  relate  to  oc 
Certain  it  Is  that  as  on 


ofthe  duliei 


0  the  land,  which  w 


pablicae  utilitatis  gratia  .     ., 

snhennda  aunt.  Code,  bk.  1. 1.  ilL  I.  I,  of  Anti 

DM  from  which  the  clergy  would  be  eiempt,  ai 


!  have  proof  from  the  story  of  St.  Angnsline 
ving  declined  to  accept  for  the  Church  on 
tate  charged  with  the  patrimonial  munui  termeil 
e  '' uivicularian,"  >'.«.  that  relating  to  the  trane- 
rt  of  corn  from  Africa,  lest  the  Church  ahonld 
ve  Io  undertake  such  a  duty,  that  no  ecclesiaa' 

;e  (the  Digest  classes  together  as  patrimon 


ralhos' 


bk.  I.  T.  iv.  1.  1).  [J.  M.  L.J 
CURSOR.  (1)  In  the  days  when  it  was 
dangerous  for  Christians  to  make  linown  pubticly 
the  times  and  places  of  their  assemblies,  the 
faithful  were  frequently  summoned  by  a  mes- 
senger going  from  house  to  house,  who  was 
called  cursarorprofoo.  To  this  custom Tertullian 
seems  io  allude  when  (De  Faga  in  PerKcaiioiie, 
C.14)  he  says,  speaking  of  thediiHcalty  of  holding 
assembliej,  "Non      "      "*  "   "" 


of  the  church.    (See  Ducange,  a.  v,  ftiraor.)    A«- 

stances,  announced  in  this  way  in  the4th  century  I 
tor  Jerome,  writing  to  Eustochium  (f:pM.  22), 
speaks  of  upraeai  giving  notice  of  the  Agape; 
and  Ensebiusof  Aleiaodrin  (quoted  by  Binterim, 
IMnMeird.  iv.  1,  281)  speaks  of  (he  unieadiness 
of  many  to  go  to  church  when  the  herald  called. 

(2)  An  official  to  whom  was  specially  com- 
mitted the  task  of  circulating  letters  of  popes 
or  other  bishops ;  see  Baronius,  Anaala,  an. 
5S,  g  102.  "  Romae  adhnc  durant  Papae  cur- 
sores,  qui  deferunt  ejus  oi-dines  ac  pootificias 
buUas  publicant."  (Maori  Ifitroleiicon,  s.  v. 
Cursor.)  [C] 

CUBSUS.  The  divine  office,  or  series  of 
prayers,  psalms,  hymns,  and  Tersicles  aaid  daily 
by  the  clergy  in  churches.  For  instance,  the 
seventh  canon  ofthe  council  of  Chelsea  [Calchnt.] 
ia,  "  Ut  omnes  ecclesiae  publice  canonicis  boris 

and  Stubha,  Couacilt,  iii.  451).     See  RoDRS  ov 

Praveh;  Office,  the  Divine.  [C] 

CUKTAIN  fcor/uia,  a:kt<i>'>,  relam,  pfl)i=#, 


a  fort 


■fol- 


lowing 

purposes.     1.  To  hnng   over  the   out 

doorw 

y  of  the  church.    2.  To  close  the  doorw 

betwee 

n  the  nave  of  the  chui-ch  and  the  sai 

or  perhaps  rather  to  till  the  open  pan< 

orCiK 

CELU  of  the  door,  during  the  time  of  1 

alien  of   the    Eucharist.     3.  To  iill  t 

letween  the   pillars  of  the  clborium, 

canopy 

of  the  altar.     4.  Curtains  wert  also  us 

1  baptist 

1.  The   Paschal  Chronicle  (p  294)  menlio 
cnrtaina  embroidered  with  gold,  fhr  the  dooi 

church  at  Conslnntinople.  St.  Jerome  (Epitaf 
Sipol.  Epat.  ad  J/elii-d.)  praises  the  priest  N 
potianua  for  the  care  with  which  he  provid 
curtains  for  the  doors  of  his  church :  "  £rat  s< 
licitos ....  si  vela  semper  In  oetils."  We  iii 
;ain  indications  of  this  custom  in  Epiphaniu 
id  Pauliuns  of  Hola  tells  us  (fnetn.  iviii.  3 
that  those  surpassed  him  in  magnificence  wl 
offered  rich  curtains  (vela  foribos)  for  the  dooi 
brilliant  in  the  purity  of  linen,  or  onuioeuti 


ooloDTtd   patlcr 


w.     He  i 


oTHi  iDtn  their  nh- 


^'?° 


wm  charch  of  Si.  Felii  it  Kob  (/-ant.  iit. 
when  he  nfi,  "the  goMen  doemji  an 
mented    with     curUios    vhite    u    no  v." 

cDitiuiii  wen  (Uipeuded  bf  icvo  or  broan 
I,  the  renuini  of  which  ue  ttil]  to  be  di>- 
red  iD  uma  udtot  BomAD  butlicu,  for 
iple  JD  UiiiM  of  St.  Clement,  St.  M1117  io 
lediD,  St.  Unreoce,  St.  Geor^  ia  Vebhro, 

The  office  of  niiiag  these  cnrtuiu  btrure 


stia)  before  the  Men  (wDioribm).  Thef 
tometima  .dorDed  with  fi^tirn  of  taiats  ai 
i:ro»e«,or  flDwen,imDged  in  p*ttcnu,*ad 

It  is  prohsble  that  from  the  time  of  Con- 


),  speskiog  of  oa  outrage  committed  bj-  the 
oj,  njt  that  th«j  carried  out  and  buroed 
xachei,  tbe  throiie,  the  table,  and  Ihe  ctir- 
■  (tA  Sn^)  °f  the  church,  where  tbe  conleit 
liolj'  lUggEitt  that  these  were  the  carlaini 
le  WDCtiury.  Theodoret  (Hat.  Ecel.'t  tell* 
lat  St.  Bui]  tDTited  the  Emperor  Valens  lo 

't  he  wu  himtelf  <ea(ed;  that  U,  into  Ihe 
:unTJ  of  hU  charch,  which  wu  encluKd  by 
!  curtaios.     And  St.  ChrvBOAtom,  ia  a  pa». 

ler  of  celebntiog  the  eucharist  in  his  time, 
■'  when  the  ucrilice  b  borne  forth  .  .  . 
I  thou  leeit  the  cnrtaini  (ri  dfi^fSi/fn) 
n  back,  then  think  that  the  ikj  above  ni 
i,  and  angeli  deicend  "  (/■  Epiti.  Horn.  3,  $  5, 
I).  Here  the  cnrtuna  are  denrly  those 
h  elo«ed  the  doorway  of  Ihe  Mnctuary,  which 
drswn  back  after  coniecration,  when  the 
le  commonicated,  Eragrius  (/fiW.  Ec^.  H. 
H171  that  Choaroes,  after  hu  Tictorr  orer 
am  (*.D.  590)  lent  to  Gregory  bishop  of 
Dch,  amoDg  other  preienti,  •' i/upUuiior  air' 
•  mtoaialitirar  xpvo'I^':"  that  i(,aceording 
lie  matt  probable  interpretation,  a  curtain 
ch  Hunniih  werli  for  the  door  of  Ihe  auic- 
f.  See  Dncangc  (a.  v.  /Itataitw').  who  cilei 
Tord  HoHiiiiciu  from  a  letter  of  Chnrles  tbe 
t  to  OSa  king  of  Merda(HaddaD  and  SIuUm, 
98),  and  belierea  it  to  be  eqnivalent  to  the 
mulicum"  of  Gregory  of  Toun  (IM  Vil. 
.  c  8).  Cpdl  nf  Aleiandria  (Catena  in 
Kof  the 


n  the 


1.{T« 


t  the 


Jtw),  nor  to   [Krmit    neophyte, 
the  Holy  Table,    to  thie  case  the  curtain 
veil  "  of  the  lanctuary  ii  clearly  ialended ; 

term  itielf    is    adopted    from   the   Jewish 

pie.      Germanus    of  Constantinople    (Hid. 

.  p.  15.1.  ed.  Peris,  I56U)  nays  that  the  car- 
symbnliied  the  slone  which  was  rolled  to 

ioor  of  the  sepulchre. 
Cnrtuina  were  also  liied  to  the  ciborium  in 
a  manner  u  to  surround  the  Altar  [Altar, 

5]  upon  certain  occasions.     Tbe  leti-actla,  or 

of  four  cartaiu,  which  are  frequently  men- 


tioned in  the  LSief  Pvntificalit  anuog  tbe  gifts 
of  tile  popes  to  certain  Roman  cbarcfaes  were  iu» 
donbt  iBlended  for  this  Die.  See,  for  iutiBcc 
the  life  of  Sergini  L  (p.  l&O  B.  ed.  U nialoriX  who 
is  said  to  bare  giTen  to  snrroand  the  altar  of 
a  cfanrch  eight  fetrardo,  fonr  while,  four  scarlet. 
Similar  preseoti  ttt  attributed  by  the  same  an- 
Ihorily  to  Leo  IIL  Some  hare  thonght  that  the 
Rl'GAE  presented  by  Tarions  popes  to  Roman 
churches  were  curtains,  but  this  does  not  seem 
probable. 

4.  Tbcy  were  also  ued  in  baptisteriei.  as  may 

(Ciunpini,  l'r(.  JTon.  11.  phle  xiiii.);  and  tee 

(Dncaage't  Ghnariet  and  Deteriplie  3.  So- 
phiat ;  Suicer'i  ThaaiUTa;  iltit\pif»  DkU  ilrt 
Anliq.  Chrei.)  [C] 

CUBTODE8  ECCLEBIAE.  Either  door- 
keepers,  otherwise  oiled  Oaiarii,  one  of  the  in- 
ferior Olden  in  the  ancient  Church,  or,  more 
probably  perhaps,  the  same  oSiccn  wbe  are 
sometimes  distiBguithed  as  Snubrtt  Brxifinr, 
and  whose  duties  corresponded  in  certain  poujtt 
with  those  of  the  modem  chnrchwarden.  [See 
Chdbcbw^BDES.]  Bingham,  iii.  13,  2,     [D.  B.] 

CUSTODES  LOCOBUM  8ANCTOBUM. 
The  keepera  of  the  holy  places  of  Palestine,  so 
called  because  of  their  relaLou  lo  our  Lord'< 
earthly  history:  e^.  Bethlehem,  Mount  Gol- 
gotha, the  Holy  Sepulchre,  Mount  Olivet.  Such 
an  oHice  was  proluhly  occasioned  by  the  I     ' 


ing  these  pUi 


early  ti 


:sof 


Theodosi 


for  purpose!  of  piety  and 
It  tne  function  of  these  iMtUidia 
religioui  service  ippean  from 
impted,  by  a    '  "  ' 


.n  the  same  manaer  as  ecdeii 


this   tbeir  special  employment   (Binghsn 
13,  2).  [1>.  B.J 

GUSTOS  AECAK  A  name  given  to  Ihe 
archdeacon,  a*  having  charge  of  the  treasury  of 
theChurch,  and  the  care  of  dispensing  the  obli- 
tiou  dT  the  people.  In  this  capacity  Cseciliui 
wu  accused  by  tbe  D(|patists  of  haring  pruhi- 
biled  the  deacons  from  carrying  any  prsrision 
lo  the  martyrs  in  prison.  And  tbe  4lh  Council 
ofCarthnge(c.  lT)directa  the  bishop  not  to  con- 
cern himself  personally  in  tbe  care  und  govern- 
ment of  widows,  orphans,  and  strangers,  bat  lo 
commit  the  duly  to  his  archpreabyter  or  arch- 
deacon (Bingham,  ii.  c.  21).  [D.  B.] 

CUTHBEET,    presbyter,    abbat   of  l.in.iis. 

fame,  Usrch  20  (Mart.  Bedae,  Adonis,  L'»u>nli) ; 

tmulslion  to  Durham,  Sept.  4  (tome  MSS.  of 

ifor(.  Umardi).  [C] 

CYCLU8  ANNL    [Cu^ndab.] 

CYCLU8  PASCHALIS.    [Eabter.] 

CYMBAL.     The  word  ctfmhatam  seems  occa- 

sionilly  to  be  used  for  a  bell,  or  some  sonor<.iis 

instrument  used  insteadofa  bell.    Thus  Gregorv 

the  Great  (Diahgits  i.  9)  speaks  of  a  i-jmiiol-in 

being  struck  by  way  of  passing-bell;  and  Duran- 

dua  (Rationale,  i.  4,  §  2)  of  monks  belDg  called 

'      ''         "    '    T  ^T   ""^  sound  of  B  cymia/uBi 


n  tbn  cloisUr. 


[C] 


CYPRUS 

S€pt.  14  (Cai.  Catih,,  Mart.  Bom,  Vet,  Hieron., 
Bedae,  Usuardi);  Oct.  2  (Cal.  Byxant,), 

(8)  Biiihoi>,  nuirtyr  with  Jiutina,  Sept.  26 
(^Mart  Bom.  Vet.^  Bedae,  Usnardi). 

(3)  Martyr  in  Africa  under  Hunneric,  Oct.  12 
(^Mart.  Boin.  Vet,,  Usuardi). 

(4)  Abbat  of  Perigord,  commemorated  Dec  9 
{Mart.  AdoDis,  Usunrdi).  [C] 

CYPRUS  (Council  of),  A.D.  401,  as  Pagi 
shews  (ad  Baron.  t6.  n.  20)  under  St.  Epipha- 
nius,  at  the  instigation  of  Theophilus  of  Alex- 
andria, prohibiting  the  reading  of  the  works  of 
Origen.  [E.  S.  F.] 

CYRIACA,  martyr,  A.D.  282,  is  comme- 
morated July  7  {Cai,  Byxant),  [C] 

CYRIACUS.  (1)  Martyr  in  Achaia,  Jan.  12 
(^MaH.  Bedae). 

(2)  Deacon,  martyr  at  Rome  under  Maximin, 
Warch  16  {Mart  Bom.  Vet,  Bedae,  Usuardi); 
again  on  Aug.  8  {Mart  Bom.  Vet,  Bedae, 
UsuardiX  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  day  of  his 
translation  by  Pope  Marcel! us  (see  Sollier's  note 
on  Usuard,  Aug.  8);  July  15  {Cal.  Byzant), 
Sometimes  written  Cyriais  or  Cerycus. 

(3)  Martyr  at  Tomi,  June  20  {Mart.  Hieron., 
Bedae). 

(4)  The  Anchoret  (a.d.  448-557),  Sept.  29 
(Ox/.  Byzant.).  [C] 

CYRICUS.  (1)  Martyr  in  the  Hellespont, 
Jan.  3  {Mart.  Hieron.,  Usuardi). 

(2)  Martvr  at  Antioch,  June  16  {Mart,  Hieron., 
Bom.  Vet.  Usuardi).  [C] 

CYRIL.  (1)  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  is  com- 
memorated Jan.  28  {Mart,  Adonis,  Usuardi) ; 
June  9  {Cal.  Byzant.);  with  Athanasius,  Jan.  18 
{Cal.  Byzant). 

(2)  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  March  18  {Cal,  By- 
zant.j  Ethiop.). 

(8)  Martyr  in  Syria,  March  20  {Mart  Usuardi). 

(4)  Bishop  and  martyr  in  Egypt  (?),  July  9 
{Mart.  Hieron.,  Bom.  Vet,  Usuardi). 

(5)  Martyr  at  Philadelphia,  Aug.  1  {Mart 
Bom.  Vet,  Usuardi).  [C] 

CYRILLA,  daughter  of  Decius,  martyr  under 
Claudius,  Oct.  28  {Mart,  Bom.  Vet.,  Bedae, 
Usuardi).  [C] 

CYRINU8,.or  QUIRINUS.  (1)  Martyr  at 
Rome  under  Claudius,  is  commemorated  March  25 
{Mart.  Bom,  Vet.,  Bedae,  Usuardi). 

(2)  Martyr  at  Rome  under  Diocletian,  April  26 
{Mart.  Usdai*di). 

(8)  Martyr  at  Milan  under  Kero,  June  12 
{Mart.  Bedae,  Usuardi).  [C] 

CYRINUS.    [Cyricus.] 

CYHION,  presbyter,  martyr,  Feb.  14  {Mart. 
Hieron.,  Usuardi).  [C] 

CYRUS,  martyr,  A.D.  292,  wonder-worker 
and  unmercenary,  is  commemorated  Jan.  31 
{CaL  Byzant.) ;  translation,  June  28  (i&.).    [C] 

CYZICU8  (Council  of),  a.d.  376,  according 
to  Mansi  (iii.  469),  being  the  meeting  of  semi- 
Arians  mentioned  by  St.  Basil  in  his  letter  to 
Patrophilus,  and  spoken  of  as  a  recent  occurrence 
{Ep.  ccxciv.  al.  Ixxxi.).  "What  else  they  did 
there,  I  know  not,"  says  he  ;  **  but  thus  much 
1  hear,  that  having  been  reticent  of  the  term 
Jfomoousion,  they  now  give  utterance  to  th^  term 
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Ifomoiotuion,  and  join  Eunomins  in  publishiBg 
blasphemies  against  the  Holy  Ghost."    [£.  S.  F.] 

CYZICJUS,  THE  Martyrs  of,  are  commemo^ 
rated  April  29  [al.  28]  {Cal.  Byzant.).         [C] 


DADAS,  martyr  with  Maximus  add  Quintili- 
anus ;  commemorated  April  28  {CcU.  ByzatU.). 

[W.  F.  G.] 
DAEMON.     [Demon.] 

DAFROSA,  wife  of  Fabian  the  martyr, 
martyr  at  Rome  under  Julian ;  commemorated, 
Jan.  4  {Mart  Bom,  Vet.^  Adonis,  Usuardi). 

[W.  F.  G.] 

DALMATIC.  (AaX/ioriir^  [AcX.];  Dalma- 
tica,  sc.  tunica  or  testis ;  the  substantive,  as  in 
the  similar  case  of  alba,  is  seldom  expressed.) 

The  dalmatic,  which  derived  its  name  from  the 
pi'ovince  where  it  was  first  manufactured,  was  a 
species  of  long-sleeved  whit«  tunic,  with  a  longi- 
tudinal stripe  {chxnis)  from  either  side  of  the 
neck  downwards.  ( '*  Dalmatioa  Testis  primum 
in  Dalmatia  provincia  Graeciae  texta  est,  tunica 
sacerdotalis  Candida  cum  clavis  ex  purpura." 
Isidore,  Etymol.  xix.  22.) 

There  are  fair  grounds,  however,  for  believing 
that  in  its  original  form  the  dalmatic,  as  worn 
by  men,  was  a  short-sleeved  or  sleeveless  tunic, 
equivalent  to  the  colobion  {x^fiiy  ^x^'P'^^^^^^^* 
Sozomen,  iii.  14).*  This  is  shown  by  the  way  in 
which  the  two  words  are  used  synonymously,  as 
in  Epiphanius  {Ilaer.  xv.  vol.  i.  p.  32,  ed.  Petavius), 
AoKfiariKiLs,  ^rovy  KoXofil^ytu,  ix  wKarva-^ficov 
ita  irop^6pa5  it\ovpyof>^tis  Karta^Ktvacrfiiyas.  (So 
too  Joannes  Damascenus,  in  Cotelier,  Ecd.  Oraec. 
Mon.  Ined.  i.  284.)  Again,  in  a  most  important 
early  document,  to  which  we  shall  subsequently 
refer,  the  edict  of  Diocletian  fixings  the  maximum 
price  of  articles  throughout  the  Roman  empire, 
the  two  words  are  nsed  as  equivalents  (Wad- 
dington,  V^it  de  Diocl^ien,  p.  38).  Nor  need 
any  difficulty  be  felt  from  the  occurrence  of 
passages  which  speak  of  the  substitution  of  the 
dalmatic  for  the  colobion.  If  the  above  theory 
be  correct,  such  passages  will  merely  refer  to 
the  adding  of  long  sleeves  to  the  previously 
sleeveless  tunic;  and  the  change  having  been 
once  made,  it  would  be  natural  to  employ  the 
word  colobion  to  denote  that  form  of  the  gar- 
ment implied  by  the  name,  and  to  retain  the 
neutral  word  dalmatic  to  indicate  the  modified 
form;  and  indeed  a  passage  from  the  lAfe  of 
Silvester  I.  to  which  it  will  be  necessary  to 
allude  subsequently,  seems  to  support  the  above 
view, ....  AXA*  irtiZ^  rb  T«r  fipaxt^y^y  yvfi- 
yhv  i\^iytro,  AoA/uiTtirck  ftav/jcAcia  fuiWov 
avytfifi  oyofiaaOrjyai  tXirtp  (leg.  ffircp)  KoK6^ia 
{  Vit.  Silvestri,  p.  266,  ed.  Combefis).  It  is  of  course 
also  just  possible  that  this  term  may  have  been 
susceptible  of  slightly  different  meanings  in  dif- 
feretit  countries. 

We  first  meet  with  the  dalmatic  as  a  secular 
dress,  of  a  stately  or  luxurious  character,  woi-n 

>  Such  was  alao  the  Lmto  [sL  LibUon\  or  l^emU>- 
ftarium  (words  having  no  oonnectkm  with  Lerito)  of  Um 
Egyptian  monks.    (See  BiaterUn.  Iv.  1. 214i} 
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k<  ID  Jtifb  pi4itioB.     Till 
It  bi  i4tD?tLiiiz  ucrptioi 

ri     tllCB     1: 


letnt  • 


e  adofitnl  bj  IhcCbarch 


We  li 


lU  a 


'  fim 


B  to  tbt  dllDUti 

Knplora.  \jaiifrvM 
>b.  IW  AJ>.]  «itb  BDH«nlT  OfBanoor- 
le  apparrd  ID  t^  itncta  in  «  diiiDiIic 
mm.  c  8 ;  He  ftl»  CipitoliDDs,  Viti 
:.  H).  HeUn^luliii  [ob.  2->-.'  LD.]  abo 
i  vf  jippeArin^  ibrosd  tboA  clAd  (LatD- 
VUa  Htliif)-A.  t.  26>  Ste»U.  Trtbtlliot 
iti  a~iu,  e.  17. 

ict  flf  OiocletuD  ■Ireadj'  dted  fbmbhes 
aaeb  iDtcTMting  iofoniutioo  **  la  the 
TarietiH  of  tbii  girsuDt  ia  dm  in  the 
Dpire  It  tlw  end  of  Lbe  '-iri  ceDtqrj  a-D. 
nidc  of  rajiau  nulerialft^  TiK»t,  silk, 

mebtid  c£^n«  vu  present  (&.  fx^*"* 
r),  KHoetiiM  iliKnt  (l«Dfu.i>     Daln»»- 

IboK  for  the  foimcT,  u  we  hire  ilradj 
earing  the  title  AaA/urru»  irfptlw 
tQietw.  Three  dj^ermt  qiulitieA  are  g]  Ten 
HTf  the  price  TArjiag  both  usarding  to 
ity  and  (be  place  of  nunnbctim,  of 
jthopoli^  TuiDi,  Bjbloa,  Ludicca,  be 

■  be  not  aniutemting  to  add  that  the 

tbe*e  TBriooi  lorta  Taried  from  10,000 
denarii;  the  deuriu,  it  ifaonld  be  n- 
d,  being  of  the  debued  cnmncir  of  the 
art  or  DiocleLian'i  reign,  and  in  ralne 
i.  {op.  at  pp.  30,  37,  fct). 
cCDtDriei  later  we  Hud  the  dalmatic 
part  of  a  leoalari  dreu  in  the  case  of 
>  the  lather  of  Gregory  the  Great,  who 
lat  order  (JoaDoiB  Ihaconi  Vita  S.  Gre- 
83)  ;    and  the  tather  and  the  eon  are 

1  c  Si,  Patrol,  liii.  2-29). 

T  times  the  dalmatic  haa  been  a  dreia 


t  theil 


1.  [See  CoKOSATioH.] 
,  of  dignitj  and  itateliDeu  w< 
.he  dalmatic  aa  a  necular  dre 
w  of  ita  eccleaiaatidxl  i 
nent  be  geUBine,  in  the  Acta  Martyrii 


a.\i 


I  o 


of  who 


d(c5)  tl 


]  line 


tre  the  dreu  is  eridently  that  ordimtrSn 
■he  bishop  (if  iodeed  a  diitinctioo  be- 
e  ererydaj  dress  of  the  ChrialiiD  minii- 
hat  used  bj  them  in  divine  serrice  had 
q),  we  Bod  first  the  under  lineu  garment 
iTer  this  the  dalmatic,  and  finally  the 


re  right  Ip  luppoitDg  Ibst  Itie  dalmatic  of 
ibutt  skerf^  ibere  would  be  en  ubrtoqa 
.  a  per«n  of  rink  Mog  arrii  abrgxl  wlcb- 
Lnnnit  Oitoen  wbd  boM  Uul  em  Ibia 
lA  a  Lonc^sleeTCd  drefla,  refer  Ihe  caoae  at 
the  Ipipllfd  effeinlnacT  of  the  wearer  (cf. 
TlL  I],  'Tunldi  nli  Tiinm  pnilliii  alira 
H  la  pctnunx  muiu,  m  pnpe  hi  dlglUv 
nnl  in  lALia  iDdecorum  Itatt  "J  i  and  oEIwti 
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About  fifty  yeus  laler  w 
mere  lifovte  in  tae  alrcadr  oted  cffdcr  of  Popt 
Siireiter  L  [ob.  336  a^]'tkat  deaew  ihoald 
Cjr  the  fiitan  wear  dalmatiea  instead  of  coiobia. 
It  is  a  matter  of  snail  Dwont  vhethn  this 

aaoliier,  or.  >i  we  han  tited  10  abow,  a  tDodi- 
Ec^ioq  ia  tbe  shape  of  tlu  t^r''*''g  veatzaeat : 
ia  other  case  the  resnit  is  the  same,  ihe  inlrv- 
dnetioB  of  a  lon^^leered  in  place  of  a  short- 
slecred  tmiC  Walafrid  Strab^  [obu  B49  a.Ii.] 
tells  as  that  -SilTesIa  appoinled  that  deaoons 
sbonid  Bse  dalmatia  ia  the  charch,  and  that 
their  left  haad  thooM  be  coeered  with  a  dolb  uf 
Uaefi  warp  (paflina  Binfissai^  Kav  ai  fini, 
priests  (lacrrtiatft,  that  is  do«btle*tlr  bishopa 
and  priests  both)  wort  dalmatics  before  chaiablB 
were  introdnced,  but  allerwatiis  wbea  tber  began 
to  tue  chasubles,  they  pennilted  dalnuEiis  to 
deaoAA.  That  eren  pouEISi,  hoverer,  onght 
to  use  them  is  obrions  tiem  the  &ct  that  Gre- 
gory or  other  heads  of  the  Roman  see  allowed 
the  use  of  them  to  souk  bishops  asd  forbad  it  to 
othen.  Heaee  it  follows  that  at  that  time  Ibt 
permission  was  not  giren  to  all  to  do  what  b 


ibop. 


and  9. 


^  dllinatic   i 


s  thial 


chuuble."  (llef:rimtEaclakati:U,c.2t;  cLKjl- 
banus  Uanrm,  ZV  Ckricanat  ftutilaiiiMe,  i.  7, 
20;  Amalarina,  Di  EfcL  Of.  u.  21;  Pstado- 
Alcnia,  Or  Dit.  Of .  c  39 ;  Anastaaina,  Titat  /■«.- 
lijfcuB,  Silreiter  L  pL  35.) 

It  will  be  seen  here  that  the  oidinaace  has 
special  reference  to  deacons,  whether  ft«D  the 
higher  orden  of  the  ministry  already  vearisg 
the  loog-aleeTed  tunic,  or,  as  UarrinU  (Vaii- 
arium  OirMianiBn,  p.  Iviii.)  inggeits,  with  Ihc 
Tiew  of  compensating  for  the  absence  of  a  snper- 

Koticeiible  in  the  next  place  is  the  refemce 
to  permission  granted  or  withheld  by  the  bishop 
'  "  as  to  the  wearing  of  -'■-    *-' — '--  '^- 


the 


s  in 


e  middle  o'f 


associated  with  the  local  Roman  Church, 
onsidered  the  pecnliar  privilege  of  ecdsi- 
.  of  that  Church,  othen  being  only  allowfd 
i  it  by  special  permission.  Of  this  state  of 
t,  doDbtles  originally  due  to  the  use  of  the 
lent  at  Rome  by  persona  of  high  secaLar  po- 


,».ii. 


Klthat 


■  [.1.5. 


Pope  Symmschus  granted  him  as  a  specisl 
distinction  the  pririlege  of  wearing  the  pallium 
[Pallium],  and  (o  his  deacons  that  of  dalmstin 
after  the  Roman  fashion  (  Vil.  Cae$.  Ard.  c  4, 
Palrul.  liviLlOie). 

the  Great  to  Aregins.  bishop  of  Vapincnm  (Ihe 
modern  Gap),  in  which  he  accords  to  him  and 
his  archdeacon  the  sought-for  priTilege  of  weir- 
iog  dalmatics  (£>isf.  ii.  107).  An  allusion  to 
the  same  thing  ocean  in  a  letter  of  Pope  Zachs- 
rias  [ob.  752  *.r>,]  to  Austrobert,  archbishop  of 
Vienne  (Petrol,  liiiii.  956).  Tbe  geaniMoeu, 
bowerer,  of  this  letter  is  doubtful.  One  or  two 
'  Re(er«i«mayperUpi~WD«hlDAni>i>UiiiisIlar- 


DALMATIC 

iniuiicts  mori;,  Id  which  the  dilnMtic  is  sssori- 
HUd  with  the  Bomnn  Church,  may  nfficc.  Eu- 
Ij-chianui,  bishop  of  Rome  [ob.  283  A.D,],  oH  ■ 
ita  uat  whpD  n  martyr  wks  buried  (Aaastasiiu, 
Vitae PontiJiivm,EutjchisLaas,  p.  28).  In  IheGre- 
^rian  SacramentHry  (p.  65).  la  the  rubric  for 
Maundy  Tliuralay,  we  tiud  "iogreiai  ucrarium 


DANCINa 

On«  or  two  further  remurks  may  b«  m 
onclaiioD  aa  to  th«  oraameulal  >lrlp«i  < 
(.'[.jkVDs]  of  fhe  dalmntlc.  M  to  tha  Co 
btK  it  is  stated  by  Marriott  that  he  h. 
'ith  eiclusively  Wack  chvi  in  all  anciei 
urc»  of  eecleniaitical  i  '       ' 


wfU-ki 


a  Rave 


■logue. 


D  the< 


of  Rome,  aa 
on  his  bier  (Z>iaJ.  it.  40),  and  from  a  decree  of 
the  tame  pontiff,  taid  to  have  been  given  at  a 
synod  of  Rome  in  595  A.D.,  we  find  the  aamc 
custom  prerailed  in  the  case  of  pnpes,  which 
costom  ii  here  forbidden  (Opp.  p.  1336  Migne). 

Indirect  evidence  pointing  to  the  ume  resalt 
may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  of  the  absence  of 
any  mention  of  tb«  dalmatic  ia  the  Acts  of  the 
Fourth  Council  of  Toledo  [633  i.D.]  among  the 
regulations  as  to  tha  dresa  of  the  Chrietian 
ministry  (Con^,  Tal.  iv.  can.  28,  40,  41 ;  Lahbe, 
V.  1T14, 1T16),  showing  tbit  this  Teslment  wm 
not  one  then  in  use  in  Spain,  at  indeed  might  be 
farther  inferred  from  lhest;le  of  the  one  solitary 
lueatioD  of  it  in  the  writtngd  of  Isidore,  under 

It  doea  not  bll  within  the  province  of  the 
present  article  to  discuss  at  length  the  rego- 
lations  of  a  later  date  as  to  the  use  of  the  dal- 
matic by  bishops  and  deacons,  for  the  latter  of 

Holj  Communion  (see  e.  g.  the  pontifical  of  Eg- 
bert, archbishop  of  York  [ob.  766  A.D.],  where  we 
find  "diaconi  dalmaticis  Teitili"  in  the  form  for 
the  celebration  of  a  mats  on  Maundy  Thursday  j 
p.  120,  ed.  Surt«es  Society).     It  ttill  continued, 

Thus  AmalsHus  (£«  Ecd.  Off.  ii.  26)  speaks  of 
the  "dalmatica  diaconi  ct  aui  ministri  [■'.«.  the 
sub-deacon]  quae  est  itimri  hiAilii,"  as  emblem- 
atic of  the  activity  to  be  ahown  by  them  in  good 
deeds  to  others. 

The  dalmatic  thus  being  a  vestment  which 
even  in  the  West  had  primarili/  only  a  local 
acceptance,  we  are  prepared  to  £nd  that  in  the 
East  there  is  nothing  which  strictly  apeaking 
aoawera  to  it.  The  arix^^in  oi  aroixipior,  how- 
ever, ii  the  representative  of  the  general  type 
of  w 


fxlcut),  the  earties 
if  the  date  liW  (a  colound  drai 
a  in  the  Windsor  rallectiou)  In 
the  Apostles  have  red  chvi  on  their  tnc 
u.  llx.  n.).  The  i-ed  or  purple  cjaoi  afte 
became  common  (sea  the  passage  alread 
ifrom  Isidore,  if  iudeed  the  reference  thei 
ecclesiasticHl  dnlmstica;  also  Rabanus  1 
(.e.,  Araalarins  Lc.,etc.),  and  the  later 
we  have  referred  to  {e.g.  Rabanua  l 
Amnlarius,  etc)  apeak  of  these  as  won 
and  front,  "ante  et  retro  deseendenlei 
whether  this  was  the  case  with  the  origin 
of  the  drens  mnv  perhaps  be  doubled,  K 
tfaaseonuimeQta]  atripea  are  found  aa  the 
of  tha  aleeve*;  and  on  the  left  side  ii 
days  was  a  border  of  fringe,  for  which 
writers  hate  fouiid  appropriate  symbolical  i 
into  which  however  there  is  no  need  t 
here.' 

For  the  matter  of  the  foregoing  artlcl 
mainly  Indebted  to  Harriott's  IVittaKwn  < 
anum,  to  Hefele'a  valuable  essay,  JDiia  i 
icAm  Ottrandtr  in  his  Beilragt  tur  Kir 
KMchle,  AnhSologii  vnd  Liturgik,  l\.  2C 
to  the  articles  Dalmatica  and  Co/ahuni 
eange'e  Glaagarg.  The  following  books  hi 
been  consulted  with  advantage  ;  Ferrarin: 
vestiarh,  Padua,  1642;  Binterim,  Denh 
ieiten  der  Chritt-KatAoliKlien  Kirclte, 
pt.  i.  pp.  213  sqq.  [ 

DALMATIU8.  (1)  Martyr  in  lUlj 
Msiimian  ;  commemorated  Dec.  S  {Mar 
Vel..  Adoris,  Usuardi). 

(2)  Holy  Father,  *.d,  368 :  commei 
Aug.  3  {Cal.  Byzanl.).  [W. 

DAUASUS,  the  pope;  martyr  at 
under  Maiiminus;  Natale,  Dec.  11  (Jfsr 
Vtt.,  Bedae,  Adonis,  Usnardi);  deposit]* 
10  (Jfar(.  Ilitron.).  [W. 

DAMIANTJS.  (I)  Martyr  in  Aege 
Cosmas  under  Diocletian,  a.d.  284;  Cod 
rated  Sept.  27  {Mart.  Hieron.,  Bedne] 
Cosmas,  Anthimns,  Leontiui,  and  Eu| 
Sept.  27    (ifart.   Bom.  Vet.,  Adonis,  U' 


1   Cosmi 


yo\    . 


July  I  (OU.  Batant.');  with  Coamas,  aix 
dote  their  mother.  Nov.  1.  (CaL  Byiant.) 

(9)  In  Africa,  "  Poatio  SBDcti  Damiani  i 
(Mart,  Adonls>  [W. 

DANCING.  Many  passages  in  the 
tad  many  decreet  of  cauDcils  censare  a 
hibit  promiscuous  and  lascivious  dancii 
Ambrose  thna  describes  the  dancing  of  i 
women  in  his  time  (_Da  Etia  ct  Jcjuniia, 
"They  lead  up  dances  In  the  slreela  unbi 
men,  iu  the  eight  of  intempemte  youths, 
their  hair,  dragging  their  unfastened  ga 
■ith  their  arma  uncovered,  clapping  theij 

isrk  orien  nude  of  the  dalsstlc 


provoking  youthful 

'  Tn'd  .^^^7  »™- 
't  hire  piped  uDto 
"  (Malt.  iL.  17).  he 
J  mi..t  not  soppoM 
iitiiD)  iiDpli«a  aay 
bodj ;  nthor,  it  ia 
of  DsTid  bafon  th< 

tmira  Pa/timumfflf 

of  the  church  ;  and 
Timport  (in  Augu*- 
cfuU)'  Df  the  reveli 

iaofpagani™.  To 
CUOD  of  the  Cxia 
.hibJti  the  luciviom 
.  the  ilreeti  on  fei- 


lane  it  to  be  one  of 

dances,  being  called 
a.  and  ob«ene  wordj 

ikiDg  of  the  danriDg 

■  ineritahle  deetrac- 
Jfurf.  p.  613,  Horn. 
jjs,  1616> 
,  i,a.  3G0.  forbidi 

edo  (a.d.  589)  pro- 

thcf  complalD  of  u 
ling  JD  Spain  amoDg 
der  to  be  corrected 
■nd  secular  judges 
F  Reccared   (firuni'i 

illpmntiae"a'r'-biil- 
recal  the  "  0a\M- 
"bala- 


DEAOON 

DARIUS,  martyr  at  Nicaea;  eommmianM 
Dec.  Ifl  {Mart.  U.uarfi).  [W.  F.  Gj 

DASIUS,  martyr  at  Nicomedia,  with  ZoticD( 
aim,  and  12  Bildier.  ;  commemorsted  Oct.  21 
(Mart.  Bom.  Vet.,  Hitron.,  Adonis,  Usuaidi). 

[W.  F.  G.; 

DATIVA,  confessor  in  Africa;  conin»ni»- 
mted  Dec.  6,  with  seven  othera  {Marl.  fau. 
Vel.,  Adonis,  Dtuardi).  [W.  F.  G.j 

DATIVnS.  (D  Mnrtrr  in  Africa,  oilh 
SatuininQt,  Kelli,  Apelitu,  and  his  companions; 
commemorated  Feb.  12  {Mart.  Uinardi). 

<8}  Uartyr  under  Dedua  and  Valerinn  with' 
file  olhers;  comniemor*t«d  Sept.  10(>farf.£'»B 
Vet.,  Adonis,  Ueiurdi>  [W.  f.  G.) 

DAVID,  (1)  "el  tree  pneri;"  commemorsted 


lutlne,  I 


e  per- 


U  and  Ballet. 
D.  506)  forbids  the 
rlages  where  obscene 
olneen*  mationi  of 
(Cone.  AgalAm.  can. 

[cj 

ihet;  commeTnoriled 
I.  Etklop.):  July  21, 
^h  AnnniM,  Aasrias, 


ith  Chryaantus  aa 
,"  Aug.  12  (Man 
■nd  others,  Nor.  2 
lantui,  Dec.  1  (Man 


:5  {Gil.  J 


m.). 


irated  June  36 


(8)  of  Thessalonica;  i 
(Git   ByiatU.y. 

(9)  King  of  Ethiopia ;    commemorated  Uai- 
irram  10  =  Sept.  T  (Oil.  Elhlop.). 

(4)KiDgDf  IbeJeos;  eommeoiorated  Nept-.W 
:ui.  Armm.) ;  Taksas  23  =  Dec.  19  (Oil.  f 'A.fji.) ! 
ec.  29  (Jtfflrt.  Kom.  trt.,  Adonis  Usoanii). 
(B)  and  Coustantine ;    commemorated  Oct.  2 
■!al.  a^giaey 
16)  commemorated  Dec  23  (Cal.  JLrmen.'). 

[W.  F.  G,] 

DAVID.     Among  the  Egyptians,  an  archi- 

andrile,  or  anj  head  of  a  monastery  of  whal- 

rer  rank,  was   called  David;  so  Ihnt  when  > 

monastic  head  ga™  letters  of  coramendnlinn  to 

any  one,  he  subscribed  bim&elf  as  "  David  jllius 

loci  "  (Grstiao  De  Formatit,  quoted  bv  Dutinpe, 

V.)  [C] 

DAYS,  NAMES  OP.    [Week.] 

DEACON.    Aiinmt,  diacemt ;  Sutcw  (Pn- 

cnnge,  Otow.  quoting  Mai aius,  HM.  PofriinA.); 

diactmei  (Cj^pHao,  Ep.  ad  SnweMiOB,  and  repeat- 

lly  in  the  decree*  of  councils,  e.g.  Cot.  Ei,\ 

18  and  78,    !  Aniat.  c.  \!>,  [  Tolet.  \). 

I,  Aiimn.— The    lint   idea   contained  in  the 

ord  appean  to  be  that  of  service  resdcm]  in 

1  inferior  capacity.     It  seems  too  as  it  Hime- 

ling  of  a  sacred  character  attached  to  Ihe  nord 

ren  before  iU  nx  in  the  Scripture!.     Thu»  w( 

find   iiammir   yi.itor,   "  metaphors  inmpta  al> 

ils  qui  pocula  aut  victum  ministranl  egentibu* 

et  petentibus"  (Steph.  JA*!.  in  verb,  ttvtariit: 

comp.  Bnttmann's  Lexibgut,  and  Stanley,  A/v- 

ttolic  Age,  p.  69). 

In  the  New  Teatament  Sukorot  is  used :  1.  In 
the  general  eente  of  an  agent  or  intlruinect. 
Thus  the  sorereign  power  is  called  9»C  JhUo- 
»!  (Rom.  liiL  4),  and  Timothy  Sn^sroi  'lir"B 
Xpurrav  (1  Tim.  ir.  5).  Sometimes  "  bishops  nod 
deacons  "  eioresa  all  the  oAicea  of  the  Chri'li^n 
ministry  (jrir  Itimina  ■■!  iiaxintt,  Phil- 
i.  1).  2.  But  the  word  appears  to  h*Te  .-u^iunitil 
ilB  distinctiTe  ecclesiaitical  meaning  at  the  aj^ 
pointment  of  the  Seven  to  superintend  the  distri- 
bution of  the  almilo  the  Hellenist  widows,  trrj 
Siuotlf  Tf  icatiiiufa^  (Acta  vl.  1-6),  when  Ihe 
luuiarla  rir  TportfiBr  became  distinct  fhim  ihe 
JuuMvU  Tou  Kiyav.  These  seven  are  never  called 
intheAcUofthe  Apwtlas.    In  the  onk 


passage  i 


which 


DEACON 


DEACON 


r>27 


really  oonnccted  with  the  appointment  of  the 
Seren.  One  theory  would  identify  the  deacons 
with  the  rt^tpoi  or  ytayiffKoi  elsewhere  men- 
tioned in  the  New  Testament  (Acts  v.  6  and  10) 
aa  performing  certain  subordinate  offices  in  the 
church.  But  this  theory  appears  to  be  at  rari- 
ance  with  the  account  given  in  the  Acts,  where 
it  is  distinctly  said  that,  at  the  time  of  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Seven,  the  distribution  of  the 
alms,  ^  HioKovia  if  ica9^fieptv^,  was  peribrmed  by 
the  apostles  themselves. 

A  theory  something  like  this  has  been  adopted 
by  later  writers.  In  this  case  it  is  alleged  that 
the  appointment  of  the  Seven  was  merely  to 
meet  a  particular  emergency,  and  **  had  probably 
no  connection  with  the  deacons  in  the  later 
period  of  the  apostolic  age,"  though  it  is  admitted 
**  that  they  may  possibly  have  borne  the  name," 
and  that  **  there  was  in  some  respects  a  liiceness 
between  their  respective  duties  "  (Stanley,  Essaus 
on  Apostolic  Age,  p.  62 ;  comp.  Yitringa,  iii.  2, 5 ; 
Lightfoot,  E89(iy  on  Christian  Ministry,  in  Comm. 
on  Fhiiippians,  p.  186,  note).  A  passage  from 
St.  C!hry608tom  is  brought  forward  in  support  of 
this  theory,  in  which  he  distinctly  asserts  that 
the  ordination  (xe<poToi^/a)  of  the  Seven  was 
neitlier  that  of  deacons,  nor  that  of  presbyters, 
nor  that  of  bishops  (^Hom,  on  Ads  vi.).  This 
passage  is  incorporated  into  a  deci'ee  of  the 
Council  in  Trullo  (c.  16)  which,  referring  to  the 
institution  of  the  Seven  ^  deacons  "  (J\  twm  rpd- 
^tctp  filfiKos  iwrk  iiaK6ifOvs  &irh  r&v  airo<rr6\cty 
taroirr^vtu  irapaBt9oftriy\  expressly  distinguishes 
these  ministers  from  the  deacons  proper  who  took 
part  in  the  sacred  ministry  of  the  altar  (6  \6yos 
airrols  ob  wtol  r&v  rots  fivorripiots  ZwKovov^ivwv 
lip  kvipify,  oAA^  ircpl  r^f  iv  reus  XP*^^^  '''^^ 
T/Mnrc^«r  ^ovpylas).  Compare  Thomassin,  Vet. 
et  Nov.  JSccles.  DiscipUnOf  Part  L  L.  1,  c.  51, 
§  11,  12. 

On  the  other  hand  there  is  abundant  testi- 
mony that  the  early  church  in  general  consi- 
dered the  order  of  deacons  to  have  originated  in 
the  institution  of  the  Seven.  Irenaeua  speaks  of 
'*  Nicolaum  unum  ex  scptcm  qui  primi  ad  diaco- 
nium  ah  apoetolis  ordinati  sunt"  {Jfaeres,  i.  27). 
Sozomen  asserts  that  the  church  of  Rome  retained 
the  custom  of  only  having  seven  deacons,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  number  of  those  ordained  by 
the  apostles,  of  whom  Stephen  was  first  (H.  E. 
vii.  19),  so  Constitut.  Apost.  viii.  46 ;  Hilary, 
Comm.  m  1  Tifn,  iii.  11,  apud  Ambrosii  Opera; 
Cyprian,  Ep,  65,  ad  Rogation. ;  Id.  Ep.  68,  ad 
Pleb.  Leg. ;  Cone.  Neocaes.  c.  15 ;  Epiphan. 
Haeres.  I.  De  Incam.  4). 

The  nam4»  of  deacon  (t*.  e,  servant  or  subordi- 
nate:) was  given  to  the  third  order  of  the  ministry 
on  account  of  the  duties  which  they  had  to 
perform,  i^virqptrtioBeu  r^  imtTKirrtp  koXWoIs 
wptofivripots,  rovrdort  bianoyuy  (^Constitut. 
Apost.  iii.  20);  rov  iiritneSirov  ^7rrip4rat  tltri 
{Cone.  Nic,  c.  18).  **  Diaconus  ita  se  presbyteri 
et  episcopi  ministrum  noverit "  (IV.  Cone.  Carth. 
c.  37 ;  comp.  i.  Cone.  Turon.  c.  1 ;  Cone.  Eiib.  title 
of  c.  18,  and  c.  33).  In  the  last  named  canon, 
however,  the  heading  *'  De  Episcopis  et  Mmistris" 
includes  the  pi'esbyters  and  all  other  orders  of 
the  clergy. 

They  are  also  continually  called  Levites,  from 
the  analogy  of  the  Mosaic  Dispensation ;  ol 
AtvTrat  ifii&y  ol  vvv  9tdKovoi  {Constitut.  Apost, 
li.  25);  Xcvirois  iSfoi  SuueoWoi  ^irtirciKroi  (Clem. 


I  ad  Cor.  i.  40).  Jerome  (Epist.  ad  Evangelum) 
compares  the  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons  with 
Aaron,  his  sons,  and  the  Levites  respectively. 
(Comp.  I.  Cone.  T\iron.  c.  1,  2.  Salvian,  ad 
Eccles.  Cathoi.  ii.  394.) 

II.  Position  of  Deacons,  —  They  are  always 
spoken  of  in  conjunction  with  the  bishops  and 
priests  in  the  service  of  the  church.  The 
canons  of  the  councils  are  almost  invariably 
addressed  to  the  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons  as 
to  the  tbi-ee  orders  of  whom  the  clergy  was 
com|M>8ed,  and  the  same  inile  is  observed  in  the 
writings  of  the  apostolic  fathers  (See  Ign.  Trail, 
c.  3,  fkiiadetph.  c.  7 ;  Polycarp.  Philipp.  5 ;  Mar' 
tyr.  Ignatiif  3).  In  the  Constilutiones  Apost<h 
licae  (viii.  46)  they  are  said  to  be  ordained  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  pi'iests  and  bishops; 
and  in  another  place  (ii.  26,  28)  a  type  of  the 
threefold  operations  of  the  Holy  Trinity  is  found 
in  the  distinctive  offices  of  bishops,  deacons, 
and  deaconesses.  In  many  respects,  indeed, 
their  position  was  put  on  a  level  with  that  of 
the  priests.  The  same  rules  apply  to  the  mar- 
ried deacons  as  to  the  married  priests  (i.  Cone. 
Tolet,  1,  I.  Cone,  Turon.  2).  In  later  days  the 
oath  of  purgation  to  be  taken  by  a  deacon  was 
the  same  as  that  of  a  priest,  and  differed  from 
that  of  the  inferior  orders  of  clergy  {Cane.  Ber- 
gh'jm,  c.  18,  19).  Their  share  of  the  first-fruitb 
(dvofixai)  offered  at  the  agape  was  the  same  as 
that  of  the  presbyters,  and  was  double  that 
allotted  to  the  wptcfivriits  {Constitut.  Apost, 
ii.  28).  Of  the  Euloqiae  which  remained  after 
the  administration  of  the  Eucharist,  the  bishop 
was  to  receive  four  portions,  the  presbyter  three, 
and  the  deacon  two  {fbid.  viii.  30, 31).  In  some 
churches  it  would  seem  as  if  the  emoluments  of 
the  deacons  were  even  greater  than  those  of  the 
priests,  since  Jerome  warns  them  against  esti- 
mating the  dignity  of  their  ecclesiastical  positioh 
by  its  pecuniary  results :  **  Presbyter  noverit  so 
lucris  minorem,  sacerdotio  esse  majorem" 
(Hieronyui.  E/t,  85,  ad  Evang,  comp.  Comm,  in 
Ezsk.  c.  xlviii.). 

There  are  places  also  in  which  their  office  is 
spoken  of  as  sacerdotal  in  the  general  sense. 
Thus  Optatus  speaks  of  it  as  the  third  grade : 
"Quid  commemorem  diaconos  in  tertio?  quid 
presbyteros  in  secundo  sacerdotio  institutes?*' 
(c.  Donatist.  lib.  i.  35).  Jerome  speaks  of  their 
ordination  to  a  priesthood  (sacerdotium)  in  com- 
mon with  the  bishops  and  priests  (Hieron.  Apolog. 
Jociniy,  and  St.  Augustine  {Ep.  16)  addresses 
one  Praesidttus  as  a  fellow  priest  (consacerdos),  of 
whom  Jerome,  in  the  epistle  that  follows,  speaks 
as  a  deacon. 

But  notwithstanding  such  expressions  as  these 
their  right  to  be  considered  as  in  any  way  par- 
takei's  in  the  office  of  the  presbyter,  or  priest  in 
the  narrower  sense,  is  in  many  places  emphatic- 
ally denied.  In  the  Quaestbmes  it  is  held  impos- 
sible that  a  deacon  can  in  any  case  discharge  the 
duties  of  a  priest  (sacerdotis),  since  he  is  in  no 
degree  a  partaker  of  the  priestly  office  {QuaeU, 
Vet.  et  Nov.  Test,  inter  Augustini  Opera,  N.  T,, 
46);  deacons  are  inferior  to  priests  {irp€<r$V' 
rtpoi,  i.  Cone,  Aic.  c.  18);  a  deacon  might  be 
ordained  by  one  bishop  only,  because  the  ordina- 
tion was  only  to  a  ministerial,  not  a  priestly 
office  (non  ad  sacerdotium  sed  ad  ministerium 
consecratur,  iv.  Cone,  Carth,  4);  and  deacons 
distributed  the    consecrated    elements,    not    as 


11). 


'  ICoam. 


•rity  of  office  wu  ourkel  bf 
ion  ginn  them  ia  iht  difclui^  o(  the 
While  tbe  biihop*  «od  tb«  preibyirn 
ted  on  tbeir  IhroDn  io  the  ebnrch,  tlie 
ren  taiUnd  usr  them  (Ondiful.  Apait. 
Hit  ftnt  council  of  (iic*  (c.  18)  atridlr 

•II  rule  ■ 


■night  o 


So  it  vu  ordered 
«  •"'^  by  «pre« 
in  in  pmrace  oi  it  pnest  (»pwflir«j»i, 
odL  c  20 ;  comp.  CW.  jl^l^  &  65,  ir. 
■lA.  c  39) ;  bat  tbe  ssmt  Ripect  wis  to 
0  the  darooi  by  tbf  iDbdwcani  tad  in- 
r^^lbid.}.  So  it  ii  uid  that  erca  tbe 
Dp  the  chorchs  &t  Rnne,  thongb  ia- 
>   prsDDiB  OD   their  pooition,   did   not 


r,  Q.  i.  10);  and  tl 


'Of  Je 


It,  e(  >tut  dinconi '  (£/^  B5,  ad  Etv»g'.). 
ic.  BarcinoH.  e.  4.  In  consdli  their 
■Mitioa  KW  itanding.  u  i«  apparent  in 
n:ordi  of  their  pitKvcdiDgt ;  e.g^  **cod- 
■  preibyterii,  iditutibiu  diaconii" 
JbW.  Prooem.);  "KblMtibn.  miGiitriB 
fr»  clero  "  (L  Cone.  Bracar.  Prooem.)  ; 

WIS  itrictly  enforced  by  ouoiu ;  Ibt 
hoald  lit  It  the  back  of  tha  biihopa, 
«iu»n>  >lud  in  front  (It.  One.  To/et.  i). 

howerer,  who  held  ecdsuutical  otEces 
iuMJitifit^rTuAy  vrer^  allowed  to  be 
it  on  no  Kcoant  before  any  preibjler, 
ley  represented  their  own  patriarch  or 


take 


the  place  allotted  to  the  pen 
preKoted  (Gmc.  OuinOcft.  c  ' 
proride*  tbat  they  should  i 
ciU  nnleH  esptciill;  biddm  (. 
40).     [CoDKCiifl,  p.  481.] 


with  the  I 


e  reco^Lied  ai 


lurable  : 


dbtinctly  marked  ont 
K  which  ipecislly  be- 


t  entriut^  jet 
erial  rather  than 
t  apart  from  thoi 
the  priesla. 
lUia.—Tbae  wen  of  a  varied  nature, 

whicb  wera  originally  allotted  to  them, 

t  comprehended  in  luui'Ia  rir  Tfia- 
>  diitingnisbed  from    tbe   Jionorla  to£ 

y  were  itewarda  of  the  properly  of  the 
id  of  the  funds  belonging  to  the  widows 
ins.  Thus  Cyprian  ipeaks  of  Nico<tni- 
iiving  not  only  robbed  the  chnrch  bat 
1  the  widowi  and  wanli  (Cyp.  Ep.  49 
ad  Conulium).  So  Jerome  calls  Ihs 
'meutarum  et  riduamm  miuisler  " 
Ep.  85,  ad  Evang.).  They  wer«  also 
aU  the  oblatjona  (dr^iryfai)  which  rt- 
ft«r  tbe  celebration  of  the  Encharisl 
be  different  orden  of  the  clergy,  in 
ar  proportions  (Cmtlitut.  Apoit.  viit 
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to  seek  ont  and  Tint  tbe  sick  oad  afflicted,  ui 
r^iort  to  the  bishop  reapectii^  sa^  as  wfn  m 
•J9i«ti0B  (CnatUat.  Jpoit.  ia  19>  Bat  til 
alms  wrrt  to  be  distributed  strictly  under  the 
direclioD  of  the  bishop  (Ihid.  IL  cc  31,  32,  Uy 
They  were  also  to  select  the  aged  woomd  (ipH- 
$iTipai)  inrited  on  the  groand  of  poTerly  t* 
more  freqoent  partiapation  in  the  tyiwv  (Ibid. 
iL28). 

3.  The  discipline  of  the  ehnrdi  was  in  a  gral 
measure  intmsled  to  their  hands  u  tbe  imme- 
diate ministers  of  tbe  bishop.  Ip  litnea  of  per- 
secolion  it  was  their  doty  to  minister  to  the 
confessors  in  their  prisons,  and  to  burr  ths 
bodies  of  the  martyrs  (Enseb,  H.  E.  viVll). 
They  were  alio  to  strengthen  ihr  ftinthearted 
and  eibort  the  warerert.  Thoe  it  was  one  of 
the  romplaiut*  against  Noraluo  that  he  per- 
sisted in  remaining  in  his  hiding-place  vhea 
eihorted  by  the  tlew»ai  to  come  forth  (EnseL 
B.  E.  Ti.  iiy  If  any  for  miscoDduct  were  cut 
out  from  the  congrcgaliou,  tha  deacons  wen  ta 
intercede  for  the  ofiender,  since,  it  is  added,  Christ 
intercedes  for  sinners  with  the  Father  (Cbut^af. 
.l/KUl.  ii.  c  16).  They  were  also  associated  with 
the  bishop  in  tbe  work  of  loeking  oat  and  r«- 
proTing  offenders  (/MJL  ii.  c  IT).  As  depntiei 
of  the  bishop  they  wen  to  nliere  him  of  the 
lighter  cases  bronght  for  adjudication,  learing 
the  weightier  for  hi*  own  decision  (/iit  ii.  M), 
and  might  eren,  in  his  absence,  t^a  charge  it 
the  diocese  (Bede,/f.JE.ii.M).  They  U«.  appear 
to  bare  been  entrnstad,  in  tbe  absence  of  a  pres- 
byter, with  soma  juriadictioB  orer  the  inferior 
clergy  (OmslitiiJ.  ^4/iMi.  riU.  38>  When  any  of 
tlie  faithfnl  brought  letters  comnnndatory  from 
another  diocese,  they  were  tn  eumina  int«  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  (Ibid.  ii.  58).  They 
Kere  also  frequently  sent  on  embassies  from 
one  church  to  another  (Ignat.  PAUadelpli.  c  lO) 
They  also  sometimes  npreaentad  their  bishcpi 
in  councils  (Cbac  Qaiiiiaex.  a.d.  691,  e.  7X 
though  Ibis  was  forbidden  in  the  West,  on  the 
groupd  that  a  deacon  being  inferior  ta  the 
priests  (presbyteris  junior),  conld  not  be  sllowtd 
to  sit  with  bishops  in  the  council  (Qmc.  Enterit. 

this  prorindal  decree  was  nerer  acted  npoa 
(A'otn  It  Vet.  Eccl.  Ditdp.  i.  2,  e.  23,  $  19).  Ai 
all  conndls  a  deacon  was  to  read  tha  decreet 
by  which  tbe  proceedings  were  regulated  (capit  nla 
de  conciliii  agendis)  belbn  the  business  com- 
menced (iT.  Cone.  TbUt.  i).  It  appears  also  It 
haie  been  the  duty  of  tbe  deaoons  on  these  ocia- 
sious  to  keep  the  doors,  sod  call  for  those  whose 
presence  was  required  befora  the  conscil  (Cad/i 
Eccl.  Afrioanae,  c  100). 

4.  In  other  respects  they  were  to  be  channeU  of 
CODCIDUnication  between  the  bishop  and  the  Isilr 
(OuulitiK.  Apait.  ii.  28).  All  the  offerinp  of 
the  people  (rir  iiiaiai  frx  'pw^'p",  ^'< 
iTopxit  ml  rlti  InJraj  ml  tI  taiaimi.  wbrs 
not  made  directly  to  the  bishop,  wen  to  be  pre- 
sented to  him  through  their  hands  {Ibid.  ii.  2') 
So  Tsrious  were  their  duties  in  relation  to  tht 
bishop  that  they  are  ailed  in  one  place  hit  tin 
and  eyes  and  month  and  heart  (ibid.  ii.  44) ;  it 

'    ^'       ^  '  '  and  perception  (if^x^  ml  al^ 


'qo'ii,  Ibid.  iil.  19). 

5.  Tbeae  duties  wei 
™.£«  Tir  rp«r.:i., 
ial  needs  of  the  com 


I  coanected  with  the  t"- 
i>  nlating  to  the  m»e- 
lunity.    Another  clnt  «<' 
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dtitia  anM  Troni  tha  "mluigtry  of  th«  Table," 
coDBidtnd  in  relation  to  tb«  peUbntion  uf  the 
tucfau-ist.  Tfaomuiia  ujs  tbat,  althuugh  the 
ocouioo  for  JDititutJDg  tfae  arder  of  deacooi  arpie 
from  the  itec«uitie)  of  tha  commoa  tabic,  yet 
that  it  alu  had  refeTrnce  to  the  celebration  of 
the  Eucharist,  "  ad  (acratn  meuiam,  quAt  tunc  a 
civili  Don  direllebaDt"  (,F/I.  It  A'ina  Diacip. 
Ecrl.  I.  1,  B.  51,  S  * ;  comp.  Wordsworth,  Cotam. 
■  in  Acta  vi  3,  and,  tben  quoted,  Biihop  Peanon, 
"In  communi  victu  ucnmentum  Eucbaiistiae 
oeUbrabant "). 

a.  Thej  ntn  to  provide  for  tha  malntenanca 
of  order  in  the  conjregatioiii  during  the  per- 
formance of  the  rarious  serrices.  Tber  vete  to 
lee  that  all  the  coDgregatioo  took  the  places 
allotted  to  them,  that  no  one  lingered  in  the  en- 
trance, or  whispered,  or  ilept,  or  in  an;  waj 
misbehaved  during  the  serrice  {Coaslitui.  Apast. 
ii.  S7,  Tiii.  11).  So  Chryeostoro  laya,  "if  any 
misbehave,  call  the  deacon  "  (.Horn.  24  in  Acta)  ; 
and  Ihej  were  to  be  particularly  careful  in  rb- 
■igning  honourable  place*  and  giving  a  cordial 
welcome  to  the  poor  and  aged  and  to  strangera 
iCamtittU.  Afot.  ii.  58),  They  were  to  aland 
"at  the  men'j  gale  leat  any  ahould  go  in  or  out 
during  the  ceiel>ration  of  the  Eucharist  {Ibid. 
viii.  11).  They  alu  discharged  the  lesser  office) 
belonging  to  the  Lord's  Table  ;  they  arranged 
the  altar,  placed  on  it  the  eaored  vessels,  and 
brought  water  for  the  bands  of  the  officiating 
priest.  Their  duty  was  to  minister  both  to  bishope 
■nd  prients  in  things  pertaining  to  their  several 
offices,  that  all  thingr  reUting  to  the  worship  of 
God  might  be  rightly  celebrated  {Ibid.  viii.  46). 
These  duties,  however,  in  large  churches  where 
there  were  many  clergy,  devolved  on  those 
longing  to  the  inferior  orders:  "ut  autem  non 
omnia  otaeqniornm  perordinem  agant  multitudo 
facit  clericomm.  Ham  utique  et  altare  portti- 
rent,  et  rasa  ejua  el  aqoam  in  manns  fundereot 
sacerdotis,  ticut  videmus  per  omnes  eeclesiaa" 
{tfuoMlwJMi,  Q.lOl);  and  in  another  place  it  ii 
ordered  that  the  subdeacoa  should  poor  the 
water  on  the  hands  of  the  officiating  prieet,  hti- 
"     'iptDffi    (Onwiiiui.    Apoat, 


11). 


>rdcrs  of  clergv 


strictly  fo. 
(ftnip^TBi) 

the  laored  vesseb  (Cone.  Laodic,  c.  '21,   Agath. 
c.  66).      In   the   decree  of   the   latter   conncil 
bwiiptra  i»   rendered    "insacratos    ministi-oe." 
The  second  canon  of  tha  Erst  council  of  Tole'lo 
orders  that  a  deacon  who  had  been  subjected  to 
public  penance  ahould  only  be  received  an: 
the  subdeacons,  so  that  ha  might  not  handle 
sacred  vessels ;  and  it  waa  eipreuly  ordered  ' 
the  deacons  ahould  take  the  remains  of  the 
Hcrated  elements  into  the  Paitophoria  orSaci 
{Conttitut.  Apast.  viii.  13> 

It  waa  their  duty  alto  to  present  the  ofierings 
of  the  people  at  the  altar,  proclaiming  at  the 
aame  time  the  names  of  those  who  had  made 
them ;  sl  Sidconii  rpoatnirmn 
iwiiiK6wif  irpbi  t4  tvaUurriipta- (CotuUtHl.  ApMl, 
Tiii.  12).  "Public*  diaconua  in  ecclesil  recitet 
olTerentium  nomina,  tantnm  offert  jlle,  taDtum 
ille  poUicitna  est"  (Hieron.  Camm.  in  Etekiel 
iviii.).    [DiPircHS.] 

They  had  also  an  impoHant  part  to  fill  in  the 

he  deacon  who  miniitered 
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was  to  stand  near  the  bishop  and  proclaii 
a  loud  voice :  /i^n  fori  virii,  li-inti  i 
■p'm,  "let  none  come  who  hn«  ought  i 
any  one,  none  in  hypocrisy"  [Comtitvt. 
ii.  54,  S7,  §12).  The  reading  of  the  Gosf 
allotted  either  to  a  deacon  or  to  a  pre 
{luid.  ii.  57,  g  5);  though  in  come  ehun 
'  p  have  been  the  special  office 
Evangelium  Christ!  quasi  di 
lectitabM"  (Hieron.  Epiil.  nd  Sabin.).  Sc 
says  of  the  church  at  Aleiandria,  tha 
archdeacon  only  read  the  Gospel,  but  in 
churches  the  duty  whs  discharged  by  th 
com,  and  in  many  only  by  the  priests  (S 
E.  vii.  19).  The  second  council  of  Vai, 
mitted  that  a  deacon,  in  the  absence  of  n 
might  be  permitted  to  read  a  homily 
Fathers  in  the  church,  on  the  ground  thi 
who  were  worthy  to  read  the  Gospel  of 

Fathers  (ii.  Cone.  Vaunse,  c.  2),  and  ft 
reason  it  waa  forbidden  that  s  deacon  sh. 
appointed  who  could  not  read  {Cane.  1 
c.  11  ;  comp.  Cyprian,  Ep.  34,  al.  39). 
perhaps  in  allusion  to  this  part  of  thei' 
that  the  duty  was  assigned  to  them  ofl 
the  Gospels  over  the  head  of  a  bishop 
time  of  his  ordination  {Canstitut.  Apoii.  v 

The  deacon  appointed  for  the  purpose  w 
to  give  the  signal  for  the  departure  of  thi 
lierers  {Ibid,  cc  &,  12),  to  recite  the  ap 
prayers  for  the  catechumens,  the  eneig 
those  preparing  for  baptism,  and  the  fti 
and  to  dismiss  each  class  in  its  propel 
{lliid.  viii.  cc.  6,  7,  8).  He  was  to  ms 
proclamation  which  was  the  signal  for  t 
of  peace  {Ibid.  ii.  c,  &7),  and  to  rente  the 
for  the  anlversal  chnrch  {Hid,  iL  57.  viii 
11,  13,  35),  Thus  Chrysostom  {Ham. 
Som.)  speaka  of  the  deacon  oflVring  the  | 
on  behalf  of  the  people  (isD  J^ov)- 
IJturgy  given  in  the  C-nslitiitioaea  vat 
name  ofSt.  James,  it  is  ordered  that  twDi 
should  stand  hy  the  altar  bearing  fans 
BELLun]  mode  of  fine  membrane,  or  pe 
feathers,  or  linen,  to  drive  away  Dies  or 
from  the  lacred  elemenla  (Camtiiui.  Apo 
C.12). 

At  the  administratioD  of  the  Holy  Com: 

'   '   '         '   *       ''    officiating  n 


B  then 


present,  and  to  convey  them  to  the 
(Justin  Martyr,  Apolog.  viii.  c.  3);  " 
ordo  est  occipere  a  ucerdota  et  sic  dare 
{Qvaatimes,  101).  But  tbeir  peonliar  oA 
the  admin istrallon  of  tbe  cap;  i  tuUoni 
X^Tcs  rb  wniiiHii*  (Camtiiui.  Apost,  TiiL 
"  soleDnibus  adimpletia  diaconua  offem 
sentibns  coepit"  (Cyprian,  St  Lapiit, 
They  were  strictly  forbidden  to  diilribi 
■ad   if  a  priest  waa  present  (ii.  Cone. 


a  by  [h( 


Communii 


itself. 


I  Office  I 


c  15),  u. 

and  they   were  bidden  to  do  i 

(iv.  CoBff.  Carlh.  c.  38).     But 

noted  that  the  deacon  only  acted  as  the  a 

Hate  of  the   priest  (Cunslilul.  Apost.  v 

and  hod  no  right  whatever  to  offer  the  i 

{Ibid.  viii.  46)^    Priests  nnder  censure  . 

prived  of  the  privilege  of  consecrating,  < 

of  ministering  (Cohc.  Agatl,.  c  i);  mi 

forhidden  that  they  should  give  the  cons 


la  th«  prleili,  od  the  ereand  that  it  «■■ 
If  that  thoK  who  hod  do  Dover  to  codm- 
bDuld  luJmitiiilcr  to  those  who  had  (i.  Cone. 
IS).    So  JeronM  uji  of  HiUriiu,  the 


™"<Hie. 


■ppean 


d  thou  eh 


d  ia  Bomp  places,  it  iras  atrktly  forbiddflu 
c.  Arelat.  c  15). 

■B  lire,  however,  two  pimngBi  which  may 
1  fiTDor  the  idu  thit  descoDi  hnd  •emf- 
>ow«r  to  coDserrale.  Odc  of  IbeK  is  the 
of  the  cnaD<:il  of  Aurira.  vhich  furbids 
I  who  hnve  oflered  incritk-e  to  iduli  to 
ither  the  bread  or  the  viae,  Iprar  4 
IT  itiftptir  {Coac.  Ancgr.  c.  S).  But 
idoubledly  refers  either  lo  the  offering  the 
as  which  prfcedcd  the  prayer  of  mnsecni- 
rhomiiM.  !■■«(.  et  A'oc,  Sccl.  DiKip.  I.  2, 
}U>,  or  to  (he  diitribution  of  the  ele- 
afler  Tousecrntion  (Bingham,  Antiqttitws, 
0,  §7;  comp.  Sainr,  IViaurUT,  t.  1, 
).  The  other  i>  the  speech  pnt  hy 
ibrOK  Into  the  mouth  of  Laurentiiu,  the 
,  wheo  meeting  hii  bishop,  Siitni,  on 
ny  to  hii  martyrdom:    "Cui  commisiiti 


k  Dt  Ogic.  L  41).  But  )hi<  doubtful 
ID  Beemi  interpreled  by  the  wordi  im- 
ly     preceding,    ^*  nuaquam     sacriBcium 

iras"  dearly  referring  to   Siitua    him- 


liey  alwayi  performed  after  toasecration 
ifTo^^roj  T^  Toll  Kupiav  a6fAn,tt  ^erJk 
(C>aiitilut.  Apal.   a.  57;    see  Bingham, 

r  the  admi'niatnitlon  the  deiconi  were  to 
my  what  retnained  of  the  iicred  elemeoti 
le  gacriBty,  to  recite  (nipiiTTtiK)  the  Post- 
union  Prayer,  and  dianiiss  the  people  {Cai- 
Apoil.  TiiL  cc.  13,  35,  40).  Thui  it  la  uid 
thanaiios  commanded  liis  deacon  ritpiiiu 
(Soc.    ff.    E.    ii,    11),  and   KiipvTTtu,   a 


%  the  ■ 


Ted  oliice; 


nance  of  which  the 
1  idols  were  t«  be  snipended  {Com.  Anc-ir. 
It  waa  ordered  by  Uie  fourth  council  of 
<c.40),  that  the  deacon  (Lerita)  ahoald 
>  stole  orar  the  left  shoulder,  "  propter 
Jrat,  Id  eat,  praedicat."  Chrysostom  too 
he  deaoiDi  tlipoKit  {/fom.  17  rn  Heb.  is.). 
aiin  laTs  that  the  word  rtipirrtr,  used 
coandl  of  A acym,  expressed  the  recital  of 
lycrs  and  exhortations  and  the  reading  of 
Mpels,  which  were  done  with  raised  Tdire 
usin,  Vtt.  et  Not.  Eccl.  Dacip.  i.  2,  c  2S, 
comp.  Soicer,  Thea.  in  voe.  laipinrnr). 
t  appears  that  the  daily  services  id  district 

id  priests  in  alternate  wreks.  In  this  case 
resbytars  and  deacons  were  to  assemble  on 
tnrday  evening,  that  the  Sunday  serrice* 
be  celebrated  with  dne  honour  {Cone. 
<xn.  c  7).  Tbe  council  of  Elibetis  (c  77) 
jenks  of  a  deacon  in  charge  of  a  parish, 
It  either  priest  or  bishop,  "regens  plebem 
■iscopo  vel  presbytero." 


DEACOU 

y.  It  does  Dot  appear  that  preadiln^  was  antong 
the  duties  which  were  usually  entrUBled  to  den- 
cnns,  though  Philip  and  Stephen  ondoubtedlrdid 
preach.  Hilary,  the  commeutatnr,  holds  thai  in 
the  earliest  days  of  the  chunh,  all  the  faithful 
both  preached  and  baptiied,  but  that  afterwards  a 
diRereat  course  was  adopted,  and  sepatxte  office* 
assigned  tn  diflerent  ntetnben,  so  thai  ig  his 
days  the  deacons  did  not  pr*aoh,  though  he  says 
that  at  first  all   deacons  were  evaBgelisli,  and 

without  any  settled  charge  (sine  oilhedri) 
{Comm.  in  Ephet.  iv.  11,  in  Ambrose's  Wiirki). 
Vet  tbat  some  faculty  of  preaching  was  inherent 

bishop,  appears  from  the  langua^  of  Philostor- 
giu)  (ff.  E.  iii.  17),  where  he  says  that  Leonlios 
ordained  Aetius  aa  a  deacon,  in  order  that  he 
might  teach  in  the  charch,  but  that  he  declined 
to  undertake  the  other  duties  of  a  deacon,  only 
accepting  that  of  preachiug  (tildimii  inl4- 
tiiTo);  and  though  Leonlius  was  a  heretic,  the 
words  seem  to  indicate  that  this  was  reckoned 
among  the  ordinary  functions  of  a  deacon.  Oa 
the  other  hand,  the  duty  of  preaching  could  not 
have  belonged  to  them  in  the  Wesleni  church 
in  ordinary  casea,  sinceCaesariua,  bishop  of  Arls, 
in  giving  permission  to  the  prieste  and  deacons 
in  bis  diocese  to  read  cerUin  homilies  to  the 
people,  when  he  himself  could  no  longer  pmch 
to  them  through  the  infirmities  of  age.  Eires  as 
the  ground  of  his  permission  that,  sine*  they 
were  allowed  to  read  the  Holy  Scriptnru  ii  the 
church,  it  could  not  be  wrung  for  them  to  read 
homilies  compOMd  by  himself  or  bv  other  fathers 
of  tbe  church  (Thomass.  Vet.  et  Aor.  Eccl.  Dirip. 
ii.  1,  c.  89,  §8,  9).  words  adopted  by  the  serond 
council  of  Vaison,  already  quoted.  And  so  Vigi- 
lius  in  his  letter  (o  two  deacons,  Rusticus  sad 
Sebastian,  speaks  of  their  eiecrable  pride  ia 
ventnring  to  preach  without  permisaion  of  the 
bishop,  as  contrary  to  all  precedent  and  canon  law, 

(Labhe,  Omc.  v.  p.  554). 

t.They  had  also  certaindntlea  to  perform  at  the 
administrnlioD  of  baptism.  It  was  to  be  admi- 
niitered  by  bishops  and  priests  only,  with  the 
assistance  of  thedeacoiis(J{viri|^Tov^'nirarTe;i 
r£yliait6yt,r  {amtiltii.Apott.ni.cn).  Utj 
had  to  undertake  the  preliminary  enqairies  into 
the  circumstances  of  the  candidates  {Ibid.  viiL 
c.  32).     They  were  to  apply  the  unction  which 

the  foreheads  of  the  women  {Fhid,  iii.  c  15).  and 
lo  undertake  all  the  necesaary  arrangements  for 
the  msle  candidates  (/Wi  iii.  16>  [BApnai.] 
It  was  theii  dulv,  or  that  of  the  subdeicons. 
to  fetch  the  CititiSH  from  the  bishop  before 
Easier  (ii.  CUic.  Brae.  c.  51,  i.  Tatet.  20> 

But  ther  were  strictly  forbidden  to  assnnw 
that  the  a'dministmlion  of  baptism  was  one  of 
the  functions  of  their  oOice.  In  the  ApmtoHe 
Cajvma  and  ConstifHtiona,  the  decrees  conreroing 
baptism  are  directed  only  to  bishops  and  priests, 
though  the  other  general  canons  an  addnssed 
to  ail  three  orders  of  the  ministry  (Odhwoi, 
c  39, 41, 42  i  CntslitHt.  viii.  c.  29).  Tbe  Cmdi- 
fulufu,  too,  distinctly  assert  tbat  it  IB  not  lawful 
for  a  deacon  to  baptize  (viil.  c  2B.  iii.  r.  11, 
Tii.  C.46).  In  the  latter  pasaage  it  is  added, 
that  if  any  orguroenl  is  drawn  from  the  bet 
of  baptism  being  adminiatered  by  Philip  and 
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Ananias,  it  ia  for  want  of  perceiring  that  these 
men  were  specially  appointed  for  these  duties  by 
the  Lord,  the  High-Priest.  Epiphanius  asserts 
that  DO  deacon  was  ever  entrusted  with  the 
administration  of  a  sacrament  (jAwrHipioif  ^irt- 
•^(kfiy ;  Haeres.  79,  cap.  4).  So  Hilary,  while 
asserting  that  all  the  faithful  were  once  ac- 
customed to  baptize,  adds,  '*  nunc  Deque  cleric! 
Tel  laici  baptizant"  {Com,  in  Eph,  iv.  11,  in 
Ambrose's  Works). 

Yet  it  appears  that  they  were  )>ermitted  to 
baptize  by  command  of  a  bishop,  or  when  in 
charge  of  a  parish  without  a  presbyter.  The 
right  of  baptizing  resides  generally  in  the  bishop 
{Baptism,  p.  166],  but  from  him  may  be  com- 
municated both  to  priests  and  deacons  (Tertul- 
lian,  De  BaptismOj  c.  17).  So  a  decree  of  the 
5th  century,  speaking  of  the  necessity  of  a  holy 
life  eren  for  the  laity,  adds,  how  much  more  is 
this  necessary,  for  priests  and  deacons,  since 
they  may  be  called  at  any  moment  to  offer 
the  sacrifice  or  baptize?  (i.  Cone.  2\ti'on,  1).  In 
another  decree  it  is  ordered  that  if  a  deacon 
having  charge  of  a  parish  (regens  plebera)  with- 
out a  bishop  or  presbyter  should  have  baptized 
any,  the  bishop  should  confirm  it  by  his  blessing, 
'*  per  benedictionem  perficere  debebit "  {Cone, 
£iib,  77) ;  and  again,  in  another,  it  is  provided 
that  while  priests,  in  cases  of  urgent  sickness, 
may  baptize  at  any  season  of  the  year,  deacons 
may  only  do  so  at  Easter  {Synod.  Mom,  A.D. 
384?  c.  7,  in  Bruns's  Canones,  ii.  278);  and 
Jerome,  speaking  of  those  who  in  remote  places 
were  baptized  by  priests  and  deacons,  places  the 
right  of  both  to  baptize  on  exactly  the  same 
footing,  as  derived  from  the  license  of  the  bishop 
and  the  possession  of  the  chrism,  **sine  chrismate 
et  episcopi  jussione  neque  presbyteri  neque 
diaooDi  jus  habeant  baptizandi "  (DiaL  contra 
Lticiferum,  c.  4).  It  seems  then  that,  at  least  in 
the  Western  Clmrch,  the  deacons  wera  permitted 
to  baptize  when  the  bishop  gave  them  authority 
and  ^ent  them  the  chrism.  Thomassin  however 
(i.  2,  c  29,  §  14X  thinks  they  had  less  liberty 
in  this  respect  in  the  Eastern  Church. 

c.  The  power  of  receiving  penitents  appears 
generally  to  have  been  confincKl  to  bishops  and 
presbyters;  yet  this  rule  was  not  invariable. 
TThus  Cyprian  allows  deacons  to  receive  confession 
(exomologesin)  and  bestow  the  parting  blessing 
in  the  case  of  those  penitents  wno  had  obtained 
*''  libelli "  and  were  prevented  by  the  near  ap- 
proach of  death  from  receiving  absolution  at  the 
hands  of  a  priest  {Ep,  13,  al.  18,  ad  Cter.).  A 
decree  of  the  first  council  of  Toledo  (c.  2)  pro* 
Tides  that  those  deacons  who  had  performed 
public  penance  should  be  reduced  to  the  order  of 
snbdeacons  lest  they  should  lay  haods  on  any. 
But  it  is  probable  that  this  was  not  the  act 
which  conferred  absolution,  but  only  a  ceremony 
which  went  before  the  reception  of  the  Eucharist 
and  prepared  the  penitent  for  its  administration 
(Thomass.  Yet.  et  Aot>.  Eccl.  J)vc.  i.  2,  c.  29,  §  8). 
A  decree  of  the  council  of  Eliberis  (c.  32)  pro- 
vides that  in  certain  cases  of  urgent  necessity, 
and  at  the  command  of  a  bishop,  the  deacon  may 
receive  a  penitent  to  communion.  But  this  pro- 
bably only  meant  that  the  deacons  might  convey 
the  consecrated  elements,  which,  as  in  the  case 
of  Serapion  recorded  by  Eusebius  {H.  E,  vi.  44), 
might  be  sent  even  by  a  child  (Thomassin,  i.  2. 
c  89  §  9> 


In  these  cases  their  duties  were  evidently  only 
ministerial  and  strictly  limited  to  the  subor- 
dinate functions  belonging  to  their  office.  Their 
right  to  bestow  any  blessing  on  their  own 
authority  is  plainly  denied  {Constitut.  Apost,  viii. 
28,  46).   [Benediction  ;  Dominus  Yobiscuh.] 

(,  From  their  bearing  the  chairs  of  priests 
and  bishops  (iv.  Cone,  Brag,  Proem,  c.  5),  it 
would  appear  that  in  some  churches  they  were 
expected  to  perfoim '  duties  scai'cely  consistent 
with  the  dignity  of  their  office.  But  their 
general  tendency  appears  to  have  been  either 
to  claim  functions  ivhich  did  not  belong  to 
them  (i.  Cone.  Arelat,  c.  15;  Cone,  Quinisext.  c 
16),  or  to  assume  a  precedence  which  may  in- 
dicate that  they  were  in  some  cases  superior  to 
the  priests  in  wealth  or  social  position.  Thus 
they  are  rebuked  for  administering  in  some 
churches  the  Eucharist  to  priests  and  partaking 
of  it  even  before  bishops  and  presuming  to  sit 
among  the  priests  (i.  Cone.  Ate.  c  18) ;  for  their 
pride  in  sitting  in  the  first  choir  and  compelling 
priests  to  take  their  places  in  the  second  (iv.  Cono, 
Tolet,  c  39) ;  for  claiming  precedence  at  coun- 
cils of  presbyters  when  they  held  any  ecclesiasti- 
cal office  {Cone.  Quinisext.  c.  7);  for  exciting 
seditions .  against  the  bishop  {Constitut,  Apost, 
ii.  32) ;  for  bestowing  the  benediction  at  private 
banquets  in  presence  of  priests  (Hieron.  Ep,  85 
ad  Evamg,) ;  and  for  esteeming  themselves,  on 
account  of  their  superior  wealth,  as  of  higher 
dignity  than  the  priests  {Idem  Comm,  m  Ezek, 
xlviii.). 

1}.  Deacons  were  strictly  limited  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  office  to  the  parishes  for  which  they 
were  appointed,  and  thera  ai*e  many  decrees  of 
councils  forbidding  them  to  wander  elsewhere 
without  the  consent  of  the  bishop  {Catumes 
Apost,  c.  12;  i.  Cunc.  Nic,  c  15;  Cone,  Quint" 
seut,  c.  17 ;  i.  Arelat,  c,  21 ;  ii.  Bracar,  c.  34; 
Agath.  c.  52). 

IV.  Promotion  to  a  higher  order,  —  It  has 
been  doubted  whether  in  the  earliest  ages  ad- 
mission to  the  diaconate  implied,  or  was  a 
necessary  preliminary  to,  advancement  to  the 
priesthood.  That  this  was  the  case  has  been  in- 
ferred from  the  words  of  St.  Paul  to  Timothy — 
ol  jcoXms  9iatcov4i<rapr€s  fiaSfihy  ^avrois  Ka\hv 
irepiwoiovyrcu  (1  Tim.  iii.  13).  See  Dictionary 
OF  THE  Bible,  i.  417.  It  is  undoubtedly  true : — 
1.  That  in  later  times  fiaSfihs  was  used  as  a  tech- 
nical term  denoting  degrees  of  ecclesiastical  office. 
So  it  was  said  of  Athanasius,  ireuray  riiu  vtiv 
fia$fiS¥  itKoKovBtay  9i€l*\0<ay  (Greg.  Ka^.  Orat. 
21),  and  in  that  sense  it  repeatedly  occurs  in 
the  decrees  of  councils  {Cone,  Eph,  c  6; 
Chakedon.  c.  29 ;  Quinisext,  c,  13).  2.  That  the 
elevation  of  deacons  to  the  priesthood  was  part  of 
the  system  of  the  church  in  after  years.  Thus  it 
was  ordered  that  deacons  who  maintained  com- 
munication with  their  wives  should  not  be  ele- 
vated to  the  priesthood  (i.  Cone.  Tolet,  c.  1), 
"  ad  ulteriorem  gradum  dod  asceodat  '*  (i.  Cone, 
7\tron,  2).  So,  in  the  QuaestioncSf  the  priest  is 
spoken  of  as  being  ordained  from  among  the  dea- 
cons, '*ex  diaconis  presby  terns  ordinatur  "  (Qtio^sl. 
Q.  101).  And  so  Jerome  argues  the  higher 
office  of  the  priesthood  from  the  fact  that 
the  diaconate  was  a  step  to  the  priesthood,  "  ex 
diacono  ordinatur  presbyter'*  (Hieron.  Epist. 
ad  Evang.).  But  many  deacons  appear  to  have 
grown  old  and  died  without  promotion  to  the 
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I  (Thomuatn,  Va.  tt  Sor.  feci.  Dacip. 
89). 

tmgnta.' — Concerning  the  drera  of  ■ 
,  ires  ordained  thit  vhea  engaged  in 
:es  of  the  alUr  their  apparel    ghonld 

0  flowing,  with  a  iie«  to  the  ready 
ice  of  their  duties,  for  thef  are  like 
d  boatiwaini  (Toixdpxo")  i"  >  "blp 
.  Afnut.  ii.  57).  They  were  to  wear 
tole,  "oraHuni,"  unadorned  with  gold 
I,  on  the  left  shoulder,  tho  right  being 

to  typify  the  eipedition  with  which 
to  discharge  their  ucred  functiona  (It. 
If.  c  40).  The  manner  of  wearing  the 
ingaiahed  them  from  the  prieati;  the 
f  wna  the  mark  of  their  office,  lince  the 
ergy  were  eipresaly  forbidden  to  wwr 
Load.  c.  32,  33).  Due  care  wu  to 
that  this  diitinctiTe  portion  of  the 
clearly  teeo,  "  noa  licet  dincono  relo 
ecapuias  anaa  invoivi  "  (Ctmc.  Autia. 

1  another  decree  notice  is  Uken  of  cer- 
ina  who  were  accustomed  to  wear  their 
idea  beneath  their  alba,  ao  as  to  re- 
aubdeaeoa'i,  and  they  are  ordered  lo 
openly  for  the  future  on  the  ahoulder 
Srtic.  c  S).  ThoH  who  hud  been  tem- 
eposed  for  any  oiTence  wen  presented 
ecoQciiiatioD  wi<h  an  alb  and  ■  atole,  *s 
of    their    restoration    to    their   offici 

ToUt.  c  2B).  It  was  to  the  atole  thai 
stem  alluded  when  he  saw  a  yision  ol 
.  of  miniatering  angels  in  the  fine  liner 
■d  orer  the  iell  sboniders  r>[  thOH  en- 
th(  service  of  the  nltar  (jvt  KnrraTi 

Horn,  in  FiL  Prodiy.).  [STOLE.]  The 
be  womoniy  at  thetimeof  miniilering 
ir,  or  reading  the  Gospeli — "  Diaconua 
>blatiaDis  tantum  rel  lectiania  nlbt 
[iT.  Cmc.  Curl/iag,  41 ;  Cottc.  Ifarboa. 
when  performing  the  duty  of  th*  dei- 
!  opening  of  counciia  (ir.  Cmc.  Thlet. 
A  this  renders  mors  emphatic  a  rebuke 
ed  to  certain  priests  and  blshopa  who 
itomed'on  great  featirals  to  be  borne 
ir  litters  bydeacona  in  albs— "  albntis 
"  (ir.  Coao.  Brae.  Proem,  4c  c  5). 
wore  a  D4LM1TIC  (which  aee). 
Tiber  of  Vcacoiu.  ■ —  The  number 
lotted  to  each  church  ippeara  to  hi 
he  conncil  of  Neocaesarea  (c.  1!>) 

I  svsry  city,  however  large,  since  tL_, 
d  been  ordained  by  the  apostles  (comp. 
itert,  c '  I  d),  and  Ibis  appcara  to  h 
Donual   number   in    many   cfaurc 
Aposl.  Tiii.  cc  4,  t6;  Enseb.  //.  B. 
ilary,  C(mm.in  I    Tim.  iii.  S).    But 
ractice  appears  to  have  been  ai 
n,  that  tha  cburch  of  RoDie  i 
ir  of  seven  deacons,  as  instituted  by 
es,    but   that  other  chnrchei    acted 
o  th^ir  own  convenience  (So».  H.  E. 
Hie  dumber  of  deaconi  aeema,  hot 
iBve   lieea   generally  amall;    for  S 
lea  that  deaeani  derived  s  dignity  ni 
to  their  office  from  their  paucity  i 
'  Diaconos  paucitas  hnnorabilcs.  prea- 

m"  iEiAit.  ad    ; 


allowed  to  be  ordained  w 


laily  fi 


Cow.  Carth.  c. 
IS;  Coac^  QuiniKxt.  c  14;  iv.  Cone.  foki. 
c  30;  iii.  Cone.  AareL  c  6);  but  Thomaoin 
relates  that  Caeurins,  blahop  of  Aries,  wuald 
not  permit  any  deacon  to  be  ordained  in  bis 
dioceso  who  w»  under  the  age  of  thirty,  and 
who  had  not  read  four  times  all  the  books  uf 
the  Old  and  New  Testament  (  Vtt.  tt  A'm.  E<xt. 
Ditcip.  ii.  I,  C.89,  gS). 

VIII.  jKriKliction  onrr.— A  deacon  could  only 
be  judged  by  three  biahops  (i.  Cone.  Carth.  c  11 ; 
ii.  Cone.  Curth.  c  10,  but  Bruns  givei  a  different 
reading  of  this  cnnon)  of  whom  one  was  to  be 
hii  own  dioCBsau  (iii.  Cone.  Carth.  c  8>  See 
DeOraIiatios,  p.  542. 

IX.  Diaconus  in  Xtmaaterift.  In  monaaleries 
the  nnme  of  deacon  was  sometimes  given  to  thoK 
who  di.<charged  the  office  of  stewari  and  almoDFr 
—  "  oeconomi  et  dispensatoris  "  [Oboosomis] 
(Thomass.  Vel.  el  Aoo.  Ea:l.  Ditcip.  iii.  2,  e.  3, 
54;3,c.29.§23.>  [P.O.] 

X.  Cardinal  Dtacon. — A  cardinal  deacon  (dn- 
conu)  cardinalii)  was  in  ancient  limes  a  deamn 
»ho  was  pennnnently  attached  (incardinatur) 
to  a  particular  church  (Gregory  the  Great,  Epia. 
T.  2 ;  aee  CAHDiNaL,  p.  269). 

The  name  cardinal  seems  aim  to  have  been 

eminence  among  hia  fellows  had  been  assigned  by 
com)>etent  antborily.  So  Gregor;  the  Great, 
writing  (o  Liberntaa,  n  deacon  at  Cagliari  (fcpist. 
I.  Bl),  warns  him  not  to  set  himself  above  tlie 
other  deacona,  unless  he  had  been  made  cardinal 
by  the  bishop.  Under  Charlemagne  a  cardinal 
deacon  of  the  city  of  Rome  (diaconns  in  cardine 
stitutus  in  nrbe  Komi)  is  mentioned  with 
special  distinction  {Capitula,  anni  806,  c  23, 
p.  458*.  Baluie;  and  Cupilalarium,  i.  a  133, 
p.  728). 

L  deacon  waa  asiigned  to  each  of  the  seren 

RzoiONg  into  which  the  city  of  Rome  was  eccle- 

stically  divided  ;  these  were  called  Jtegionary 

Zi«ac(»i>(diaconiregionarii).  The  acolytes  of  each 

under  the  authority  of  the  regionary 

■     "  i  Bom.  p. 


n  (Uabillon,  Com.  From,  i 


Xlll.  Zliacnnt  Teiti'moninfri  were  those  deacona 
rho  always  lived  with  end  accompanied  a  bishop, 
or  the   avoiding  of  scandal    (iL   Cone   Tbmn. 

.  12).      See  SVNCELLCB.  [C] 

DKACONEBS  (q  i.imto!,  Siu<lnd<ra,  Dia- 
onilKn,  Diacona.)  I.  An  order  of  women  in  the 
e  Church  who  appear  to  have  undertaken 
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Theophylfct,  Theodoi*et,  Oecumen.,  quoted  by 
Wordsworth,  Ootnm,  in  loco),  or  women-deacons 
(Lightfoot,  E88ay  on  Chrutian  Ministry  in  Comm, 
on  Fhitippiansy  p.  189). 

II.  QualifioaiioTu  for  the  Diaconate. — It  hu 
been  thought  that  thefe  deaconesses  were  widows 
in  the  earlier  days  of  the  Church,  on  the  ground 
of  the  injunction  of  St.  Paul  that  no  widovr 
should  be  taken  into  the  number  under  sixty 
years  of  age  (1  Tim.  ▼.  9,  of.  Thomass.  Vet,  et 
Aov,  Ecd.  Discip,  i.  1.  3,  c.  50,  n.  10 ;  Hooker, 
Eccl.  Pol,  y.  c.  78,  §  11).  But  it  does  not  appear 
certain  that  St.  Paul  is  in  this  place  speaking  of 
deaconesses  (cf.  Wordsworth,  Comm.  in  loco). 
And  it  appears  certain  that  virgins  were  admitted 
to  the  office.  Thus  Pliny  speaks,  in  his  epistle 
to  Trajan,  of  two  handmaidens  Tancillae)  whom 
the  Christians  called  '*  ministrae.'^  The  ApoaPMc 
CohstUvtiona  (vi.  17)  say  that  the  deaconess  should 
be  a  chaste  virgin  (irofSivos  &7k^)  or  else  a 
widow  (cf.  Just.  Novell,  vi.  6).  The  4th  council 
of  Carthage  (c  12)  speaks  of  widows  and  conse- 
crated virgins  (sanctimoniales)  who  are  selected 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  deaconesses.  Epipha- 
nius  gives  three  classes  from  whom  they  are  to 
be  chosen,  the  virgins,  the  widows  of  one  husband, 
and  those  who  lived  in  continence  with  one  hus- 
band (Expoaitio  Fideif  n.  21).  The  council  in 
Trullo  also  provides  that  the  wife  of  a  bishop 
who  has  retired  into  a  convent  on  the  consecra- 
tion  of  her  husband  may,  if  found  fit  for  the 
office,  be  admitted  to  the  diaconate  {Cone.  Qutm- 
text.  c.  48).  Gregory  Nyssen  {Vita  Macrinae) 
speaks  of  his  sister  Macrina,  and  of  one  Lampadia, 
as  being  virgins  and  deaconesses.  Sozomen  {H,  E. 
viii.  28)  speaks  of  a  noble  virgin  named  Nicarete 
whom  Chrysostom  urged  without  effect  to  become 
a  deaconess ;  and  of  one  Olympias,  a  young  widow, 
who  was  ordained  to  the  same  office  {Id.  viii.  9). 
I1ius  it  seems  evident  that  the  deaconesses 
cannot  be  absolutely  identified  either  with  the 
widows  or  the  virgins  of  the  early  church,  but 
were  probably  chosen  from  these  orders  as  occasion 
served.  It  would  even  appear  that,  under  some 
circumstances,  married  women  were  admitted. 

The  age  at  which  they  were  to  be  admitted  to 
their  office  was  strictly  defined.  Tertullian  {De 
Vel.  Virg,  c.  9)  lays  it  down  that  they  should 
be  60  years  of  age,  widows  of  one  husband,  and 
mothers,  that  their  own  experience  may  enable 
them  to  give  sympathetic  help  to  others  (com- 
pare Basil,  Epist.  Canon,  c.  24  and  Jerome,  Ep, 
€td  Salwnu).  The  council  of  Chalcedon  (c.  15) 
fixes  it  at  40,  and  says  they  Are  to  be  chosen 
after  strict  enquiry,  giving  as  a  reason  the  dis- 
honour done  to  the  grace  of  God,  if  any,  after 
having  undertaken  this  service,  should  marry. 
The  council  in  Trullo  (cc.  14,  40)  also  assigned 
the  age  of  40  for  the  admission  of  a  deaconess, 
and  60  for  that  of  a  widow,  grounding  the  latter 
rule  on  the  words  of  St.  Paul  (1  Tim.  v.  9),  thus 
proving  conclusively  that,  in  their  opinion,  he 
was  not  speaking  in  this  place  of  deaconesses. 
Theodosius  issued  a  decree  that  no  woman  should 
be  admitted  to  the  diaconate  till  she  had  attained 
the  age  of  60,  and  borne  children  (Soz.  H,  E,  vii. 
16).  Justinian's  legislation  fixed  the  age  of 
admission  at  40  {Novell.  123  c.  13)  or  50  {Id.  vi. 
6).  Thomassin  thinks  that  onljr  the  canons 
which  relata  to  women  of  60  years  of  age  refer 
to  deaconesses,  and  the  others  apply  to  widows 
who  havt  merely  taken  the  vow  of  continence. 


But  he  Is  obliged  to  own  that  he  is  maintaining 
this  opinion  in  the  face  of  the  decree  of  the 
council  of  Chalcedon  (Thomass.  Vet.  et  Nov* 
Eocl.  Discip.  i.  1.  3,  c  52,  §  3,  4).  Yet  much 
appears  to  have  been  left  to  the  bishops.  Olym- 
pias is  described  as  a  young  widow,  and  TertuI* 
lian  {De  Vel.  Virg,  c  9)  expresses  great  indigna- 
tion at  a  case,  with  which  he  savs  he  was  him- 
self  acquainted,  in  which  a  virgin  under  20  was 
admitted  to  the  order  of  widows  **  in  viduatu," 
under  which  term  the  context  proves  that  he  is 
speaking  of  the  diaconate. 

From  the  ]iassages  already  quoted  it  will  be 
seen  that  it  was  always  required  that,  if  widows, 
deaconesses  should  only  have  been  once  marned. 
This  was  probably  in  obedience  to  the  injunction 
of  St.  Paul,  ^  the  wife  of  one  man  "  (1  Tim.  v. 
9).  Other  names  of  female  servants  of  the 
Church  are,  wpttrfivrtH^s,  women-elders,  and  irpc- 
afiuripaij  aged  women.  In  the  N.  T.  the  words 
appear  identical  in  meaning  (cf.  1  Tim.  v.  2,  and 
Titus  ii.  3).  But  in  the  Apostolic  Constitutions 
(ii.  28),  the  irpt<rfivr4paiy  the  poorer  of  whom 
were  to  be  invited  more  frequently  to  the  Agapae, 
are  clearly  different  from  the  irpt<r$6riSfs  who, 
as  ministers  of  the  church,  are  allotted  a  definite 
share  of  the  first-fruits  then  offered,  while  the 
same  proportion  of  the  **  eulogiae "  is  allotted 
in  another  place  to  those  who  are  there  called 
deaconesses  (jUiaicopla'a'ais,  Ibid.  viii.  c.  31).  Epi- 
phanius  appears  to  make  a  distinction  between 
the  two,  when  he  says  that  the  deaconesses  were 
called  widows  {xhfMs%  but  the  elder  of  them 
{rhs  In  yptforipas)  were  called  irp^afilriZiu, 
and  notes  carefully  that  the  word  is  quite  different 
from  that  which  designates  women  -  presbyters 
{irptcfivrtplSas)  (Epiph.  ffaer,  79,  cap.  4,  cf. 
Cone.  Laod,  c  11). 

Probably  from  the  difficulty  of  finding  virgins 
qualified  for  the  office,  it  would  appear  that  the 
deaconesses  were  in  a  great  measure  chosen 
from  among  the  widows.  And  thus  they  were 
often  called  x^P^  although  distinct  from  the 
general  body  of  widows  belonging  to  the  Church. 
Thus  Epiphanius,  in  the  passage  already  quoted, 
speaks  of  the  order  of  deaconesses  (huucovurerwv 
rdypa)  who  are  called  widows.  So  there  is  a 
canon  speaking  of  the  ordination  of  widows 
whom  they  call  deaconesses, "  Yiduarum  conse- 
cratio  quas  diaconas  vodtant "  {Cone,  Epaon.  c. 
21) ;  and  Basil  speaks  of  a  widow  who  has  been 
taken  into  the  number  of  widows,  that  is,  re^ 
ceived  by  the  Church  into  the  diaconate  (Basil, 
Ep,  Can.  c.  3).  Under  this  term  were  included 
all  deaconesses,  whether  they  were  widows  or 
not.  So  Ignatius  speaks  of  the  virgins  who 
were  called  widows,  rks  wapdivovs  rits  \tyofi4vat 
X^^s  {Ad  Smym.  c.  13).  So  that  it  is  probable 
that  the  word  may  have  meant  those  living  with- 
out a  husband,  whether  in  widowhood,  or  under 
a  vow  of  continence  (see  Jacobson  in  loco). 

III.  Duties  of  Deaconesses. — ^The  duties  of  the 
deaconesses  were  various.  The  most  impoitant 
related  to  the  administration  of  baptism  to 
women  [Baptism,  p.  160].  Thus  the  4th  coun- 
cil of  Carthage  (c.  12)  speaks  of  them  as  widows 
or  virgins  selected  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in 
the  baptism  of  women,  and  who  therefore  must 
be  qualified  to  assist  the  unlearned  candidates 
how  to  answer  the  interrogatories  in  the  baptis- 
mal office,  and  how  to  live  af\er  baptism.  Epi- 
phanins  says  that  the  order  was  instituted  to 
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■t  tha  hipUim  of  w«n«i,  that  all  Mop 
t  b«  doH  witb  proper  deccncj  (/Awr.  7D, 

3).  la  tht  Apoilolic  CmtilutiMi  <iii. 
3)  it  i*  Mid  that  the  deacoacM  (Hir  S>^ 
')  wu  to  be  chosen  for  mintstertDg  ta 
>o,  becatue  it  wu  iiDpHsibla  to  Hnd  ■ 
in  into  many  hoiufi  on  aocoont  of  the  nn- 
ren.  At  the  baptiim  of  women  the  dea- 
tet  sere  to  adminiater  the  chriim  before 
nn,  aad  to  aodertake  all  the  neceMary 
igementi  for  the  women,  u  the  deacoa  did 
le  men.  No  woman  wu  to  bave  anj  inter- 
e  with  the  bithop  or  deacon  eicept  throngh 
leaconeu  (/U/.  it.  c.  26).  They  were  al» 
ceire  wonini  who  were  >tran)[en,  aod  allot 

their  pla«»  in  the  chnrch  (/bii  ii.  t  58), 
to  lUnd  at  the  door  of  that  part  of  the 
•M  which  wu  allotted  to  women  (fWt  ii. 
).  Iliu>  the  Pieudo-liziutiiu  (Ad  Anthch. 
',)  speaks  of  the  deaconessea  wbo  kept  the 

ID  did  to  the  men  (Omaliiut.  Apoil.  iH.  19), 

sun  in  priion  (Cotel.  Anaot.  io  CunMit. 
I.  iii.  15,  quoting  from  Lncian  and  Libanios). 
were  to  eiercJH  »me  auperviiipn  over 
general  body  of  widows,  who  were  to  be 
ent  to  the  bishops,  ptiesta,  and  deiioins.  and 
ler  to  the  deaconeswa  {Const.lut.  Apoil.  iii. 
.  They  alio  probably  had  authority  OTer 
lirgiu.     Thai  Gregory  NysHn,  in  Iha  life 

of  Tirglng  in  the  diaconnte.  Bnt  the  iatler 
appear*  to  have  been  separable  from  the 
Dale.  Soiomen  laya  that  Nicarete  refuiKil 
r  ti)  become  a  denconess,  or  to  preside  over 
irgin*  of  the  Church,  ai  if  she  miRht  have 
itcd  the  one  position  without  the  other 
ff.  E.  Tiii.  c  as). 

.  Rank  and  Pririlegn.— Then  can  be  no 
t  that  dencuDeates  were  considered  to  be  an 
'  in  the  Church.  KectaHus  is  said  In  hare 
ned  OlymFHa*  to  the  diaconate,  Siicarof 
■"  I.  S.  E.  Tiii.  9).  and  the  uroe 
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0  (cc.  14,  40).  and  Chalcedon  (c.  15).  1::pi 
ins  ipeaka  of  thetn  tu  an  order,  liyita,  ii 
Chnrch  (//on-.  79,  cap.  S);  and  the] 
to  receive  the  consecrated  elements  imme 
ly  after  the  male  clergy,  taking  procedeno 


widowi  aad  t 


rtifuf.  Apoa.  riii.  c  13).     Their 
a  that     " 


d  the   lay  p 


liatry  ia 
deacona 
c  Sl>).  A  forin  of  oidination  by  the 
p  ii  alao  given  in  which  the  words  /n04m> 
K<7^,  which  express  the  act  of  onlination, 
he  aame  ai  thoae  employed  in  the  otEce  for 
rdiaalion  of  deacona,  which  the  whole  fonn 
ly  reeemblca  (l',al.  viii.  Itl,  20> 

decree  of  the  2ud  coancil  of  Carthage  <c. 
hlch  forbids  n  virgin  to  be  consecrated  by 
•byter,  "  puellarum  conaecratio  a  preibyloro 
Eat"  (ii.  One.  Carth.  c.  3),  or,  ns  modified 
le  3n]  eonocil  (c.  36),  without  the  content 
e  Ushop  (Vd.  ct  Hoc.  Ecd.  BifCip.  i.  I.  3, 


.      1.12)- 
ere  it  however  a  wmewhat  remlrl 
in  >  decree  of  Ihe  council  of  Nic 

tpoakJDg    of    the    Pauiiaolst   g1< 
to  be  rcordiiaed  on  their  admiaii 


able, 


Catholic  Church,  goes  on  to  say  that  the  dex 
coneaaes  who  had  aasntned  that  office,  or  habit, 
since  they  had  no  impoaition  of  bands,  could  oalr 
be  rmkoned  among  the  laity  (1  Cone  Sic  t. 
19).  B^t  Ihii  appean  limply  to  nfer  to  or- 
tain  woman  among  the  Panlianirti  who  had 
anumed  the  habit  or  office  of  deaconen  withoot 
Impoaition  of  hands,  and  who  therefore  nuld 
not  be  reordained  bnt  simply  reckoned  among 
the  laity  (cf.  Thomaaain  Vet.  rf  Am.  Earl.  Diicip, 
i.  I.  3,  c    SO,  S  12).     Indeed    the  tame  canon 

rf  JEOv^ri)  and  to  be  received  in  the  same  man- 
ner. Thus  clearly  making  a  dirtinction  between 
thoH  among  the  Paniianiita  who  had  been  regu- 
larly ordained,  and  those  who  had  assumed  the 
office  without  ordinatioiL  But  the  reading  is 
doubtful  (see  Bruna,  Caiumet,  I  19),  thongh 
Thomassin,  ia  the  place  above  quoted,  accepts  it 


Theordini 


luthen 


a,  howev. 


expresily  under- 


kind.  The  4th  council  of  Carthage  (c  lOU) 
eipresuly  orden  that  no  woman  abonld  venture 
to  baptize.  It  appean  that  certain  sects  of  the 
Hontanists  ordained  wamen  as  priests  and  creo 
as  bishops,  la  opposition  to  theae  Eptphanins, 
while  spealiiDg  of  tbem  a*  an  order  in  the  Church, 
asserts  that  they  were  women-elders,  bat  not 
priestesses  inany  sense  (w^ffflin-i^*M  tjitflairiu), 

any  way  with  the  fnnctioni  allotted  to  the  priati 
(Uptrrtinr),  bnt  simply  to  peKonn  certain  offices 
in  the  care   of  women  (Epiph.  Ban:  19,  cap. 

tn  a  wom.nn  (o  apeak  In  the  chnrch,  Bor  to  baptiit, 
nor  Io  make  the  oblation  (oOerre),  nor  discharge 
anv  of  thv  offices  allotted  to  men  (virile  munni) 
(Tert.  de  Vrl.  Virg.  &  »).  and  is  indignant  at 
the  forwar.lne»s  of  women  who  take  npon  them- 
aelves  to  teach  and  to  haptiie  contrary  to  lbs 
eipress  command  of  the  Apostle  (Id.  J)t  Baplii. 
c.  IT).  The  CorulilnliOTH  (iii.  9)  emphatically 
deny  the  right  of  women  to  baptiie,  asserting 
that  priestesses  are  orilained  for  female  deities, 
and  are  a  heathen,  not  a  Christian  instilotioo; 
and  that  if  Our  l^rd  had  wished  them  to  baptiie, 
he  would  himaelf  have  been  baptiied  by  his  own 
mother  rather  than  by  John  the  Baptist.  The 
latter  argament  is  also  used  by  Epiphaniua,  who 
says  that  if  Our  Lord  had  ordered  women  to 
exercise  any  priestly  or  ecctesiaslicat  ministrv, 
he  would  first  have  given  that  office  to  the 
Virgin  Mary  {/laer.  79,  cap.  3). 

V.  Ceieiacy.—ll  is  evident  that  the  otdinatioD 
of  deaconesses  inclnded  n  vow.  of  celibacv.  Tbe 
council    of   Chalcedon 


.gbeen. 


Bgains 


tinian's  legislation  ordered  that  thoae  who  married 
jhoutd  be  sentenced  to  forfeiture  of  property  and 
capital  punishment  (A'oreW.  vi.  6). 

VI.  £ucan<i'niMnc«.— It  is  probable  that  (hit 
occasioned  the  discuntihnnnce  of  the  order.  Cer- 
tainty itdidnot  lastlonp^toffinncilof  Laodicea. 
A.D.  :i^0,  forbade  the  appMKPent;  of  any  of 
those  who  wore  called  rpf^ftAtt  (One.  lord. 
c.  11>  The  1st  council  of  Oi^ge  (c  26).  LD. 
441,  simply  forbids  the  ordination  of  any  dea- 
coness whatever;  and  again.  "  Vidoaruia  conse- 
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The  2ad  council  of  Orleans  (cc.  17,  18)  decrees 
that  deaconesses  who  had  married  were  to  be 
excommunicated  unless  they  renounced  their 
^usbands,  but  none  in  future  were  to  be  ordained 
on  account  of  the  weakness  of  the  sex.  It  would 
appear  that,  in  the  time  of  the  writer  of  certain 
commentaries  which  appear  under  the  name  of  Je- 
rome, the  order  was  quite  extinct  in  the  Western 
Church,  and  only  known  by  report  as  existing  in 
the  East.  Thus  he  speaks  of  "those  whom  in 
the  Elast  they  call  deaconesses "  (Hieron.  Comm, 
in  1  Ihn,  iii.  11),  and  "In  the  £ast  women 
deaconesses  (diaconissae  mulieres)  appear  to 
minister  to  their  own  sex  in  baptism  and  the 
ministry  of  the  word  "  (Id.  Comm,  Rom,  xvi.  1). 
Thomassin  thinks  that  the  order  was  extinct  in 
the  Western  Church  in  the  10th  or  12th  century 
(  Vet,  et  Nuv.  Eccl.  Diaoip,  i.  1.  3,  c.  49,  §  8),  but 
that  it  lingered  on  a  little  longer  in  the  Church 
of  Constantinople,  though  only  in  convents  (/<i. 
i.  1.  3,c.  47,  §  10). 

The  title  of  deaconesses  was  also  given  some- 
times to  the  wives  of  deacons  (ii.  Cone,  Turon.  c 
19),  and  to  abbesses  of  convents  (Thomass.  Vet, 
et  Nov.  Eod,  Viscip,  i,  1.  3,  c.  47,  §  10).  [P.  0.] 

DEAD,  Baptism  of  and  for  the. 

DEAD,  Communion  of  the. 

The  three  practices  thus  grouped  together  had 
a  common  origin  in  the  feeling  that  baptism  was 
an  indis{)ensable  condition  of  salvation ;  that  for 
those  who  had  been  baptized  the  other  great 
sacrament  of  the  Church  was  almost  as  essential ; 
that  it,  at  least,  brought  with  it  priceless  advan- 
tages to  the  receiver  when  he  entered  on  the 
unseen  world ;  that  it  was  the  viaticum  for  that 
last  journey.  The  earliest  trace  of  the  feeling 
and  its  results  is  seen  in  the  strange,  passing 
allusion  by  St.  Paul  in  1  Cor.  xv.  29,  to  the 
fiam(6fi€voi  irtr^p  y^KpiSy,  It  is  not  within  the 
scope  of  the  present  paper  to  enter  fully  into 
the  exegesis  of  that  perplexing  passage.  The 
strange  contrast  which  its  apparent  meaning 
presented  to  the  received  doctrine  and  practice 
of  the  Church  made  the  interpreters  of  a  later 
period  anxious  to  find  a  way  of  escape,  and  from 
Chrysostom  and  Theophylact  downward  there 
have  been  those  who  have  seen  in  it  a  reference 
to  the  profession  of  faith  in  the  resurrection  of 
the  body  made  at  baptism.  It  is  believed,  how- 
ever, that  this  is  simply  a  non-natural  and  unte- 
nable interpretation.  It  is  better  to  take  the 
words  in  their  obvious  sense,  and  to  remember 
that  St.  Paul  simply  draws  from  the  practice  of 
which  they  speak  an  argumentum  ad  /loman^/n, 
and  does  not,  in  the  slightest  degree,  sanction  the 
practice  itself.  However  startling  it  may  seem 
that  a  feeling  so  gross  in  its  superstition  should 
spring  up  so  soon,  we  have  to  remember  that  it 
was  more  or  less  analogous  to  the  "  sorrow  with- 
out hope "  of  which  St.  Paul  speaks  in  writing 
to  the  Thessalonians  (1  Thess.  iv.  13),  and  which 
sprang  out  of  the  belief  that  those  who  died 
before  the  coming  of  the  Lord  were  shut  out 
from  all  participation  in  the  glory  of  the  king- 
dom. So  it  was  at  Corinth  and,  it  may  be,  else- 
where. Men  were  told  that  by  l^iptism  they  were 
admitted  to  the  kingdom  of  God;  that  it  was  the 
pledge  not  only  of  immortality  for  the  soul,  but 
of  resurrection  for  the  body.  But  what  would 
become  of  those  who,  though  they  had  believed, 
were  cut  off  by  death  before  receiving  baptism  ? 


His  answer  led  to  the  expedient  of  a  "  vicxrinio 
baptisma  "  (Tertull.  De  Rcsurr.  Cam.  c.  48,  Adfo, 
Jdarcion,  v.  ]  0),  to  .which  the  usages  of  later 
Judaism  offered,  at  least,  some  remote  analogies 
(Lightfoot,  Bor.  Ifebr,  in  1  Cor,  xv.).  The 
practice  assumed  among  the  Ebionites  (£piphan. 
Haeres.  30)  and  the  Marcionites  (Chrysost, 
Horn,  40  m  1  Cor.)  a  somewhat  dramatic  form. 
The  corpse  was  laid  upon  the  bed,  and  beneath 
there  was  concealed  a  living  man.  The  question 
"  Wilt  thou  be  baptised  ?  **  was  formally  put 
and  answered,  and  then  the  rite  was  performed 
on  the  living  as  the  proxy  for  the  dead.  There 
is  no  reason  for  thinking  that  the  practice  ever 
became  common  in  the  Church.  Its  adoption 
by  heretical  sects  probably  secured  its  con- 
demnation. But  the  feeling  had  showed  itself 
in  another  foim  more  widely.  The  stronger 
the  feeling  that  baptism  conferred  what  could 
be  conterred  in  no  other  way,  the  more  men 
lamented  over  the  non-fulfilment  of  the  con- 
dition by  those  they  loved.  The  Church  allowed 
baptism  in  articuh  mortis^  it  is  true,  even  where 
the  ordinary  conditions  were  not  fulfilled.  It 
might,  in  case  of  necessity,  be  administered  by  a 
layman  or  even  by  a  woman.  But  still  death 
might  come  beforehand.  What  was  to  be  done 
then?  What  was  to  be  done  in  the  parallel  case 
of  the  baptized  man  dying  without  communion  ? 
In  all  parts  of  the  Church,  and  for  some  centuries, 
we  find  traces  of  the  prevalence  of  the  practice 
of  administering  baptism  to  the  corpse.  It  is  for- 
bidden, it  is  true,  by  Councils,  but  the  locality 
and  date  of  the  Synods  that  prohibit  it,  are  sig- 
nificant as  showing  how  widely  spread  it  was. 
We  have  canons  against  it  and  against  the  ana- 
logous practice  of  placing  the  Eucharist  within 
the  lips  of  the  dead,  in  the  third  Council  of  Car- 
thage (A.D.  397  c.  6) ;  in  the  Council  in  Trullo 
at  Constantinople  (a.d.  692,  c.  83) ;  in  that  of 
Auxerre  (A.D.  578,  c.  12)  ;  in  the  Canons  of  Boni- 
face, Bishop  of  Maintz  (Can.  20).  Gregory  of 
Kazianzum  (prat,  40)  utters  a  serious  warning 
against  it.  Even  when  the  better  sense  of  the 
Church  rejected  the  more  revolting  usage,  there 
was,  as  has  been  said  under  Burial,  both  in  the 
Eiast  and  West,  the  corresponding  usage,  hardly 
less  superstitious,  of  placing  a  portion  of  the  con- 
secrated bread  upon  the  breast  of  the  corpse  to 
be  interred  with  him,  as  a  charm  against  the 
attacks  of  malignant  spirits.  The  practice  of 
the  baptism  of  the  dead  prevailed  most,  according 
to  one  writer,  among  the  Phrygian  followers  of 
Montanus  (Philastr.  De  Haeres.  c.  2).   [£.  H.  P.] 

DEAD,    FESTIVAL    OP    THE.      [All 
Souus  Day.] 

DEAD,  PRAYER  FOR  THE.     [Canon 
of  the- Liturgy:  Mass.] 

DEAD,  TREATMENT  OF.    [Bumal  op 
THE  Dead.] 

DEAMBULATORIA,  DEAMBULACR  A, 

covered  porticos  for  walking  in,  more  particu- 
larly those  surrounding  the  body  of  a  church, 
dcamfmlatoria  ecclesiarum.  These  were  some- 
times of  two  stories.  This  was  the  case  in  the 
church  built  by  Constantine  over  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre, which  is  described  by  Eusebius  (  Vit.  Cntft. 
lib.  iii.  c.  37)  as  having  two  porticos,  Utrrtd  <rroal, 
on  each  side  of  the  church,  corres}tonding  to  the 
length  of  the  building,  with  upper  and  lower 
ranges  of  pillars.   Gregory  Naziansen  also  (^Orat, 
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that  ha  waa  net  to  be  diHarntn  in  loe  posmion 
of  anything  left  or  giren  to  him  by  way  uf 
charity  for  hia  maintenance  (Ibid.  1.  «>  Voiti- 
tinns  also  held  the  liability  to  atUch,  if  the  pro- 
perty were  anffideat  to  joatify  the  action  of  the 
praetor  (/^hd  L  T).  Under  the  Code,  by  a  ooo- 
stitntitia  of  Aleiander  SeTemt  (a.d,  224).  the 
debtor  waa  not  beld  free  fnim  hia  debt  till  the 
creditor  waa  paid  in  foil,  but  the  cea^t  htmonat 
eiempled  him  from  impriaonment  ami  from  t/ir- 
tnre  (bk.  rii.  tit.  Iiii.  IL  I,  8).  It  was  in  the 
option  of  the  credilon  to  allow  the  debton  file 
yeara'  delay  initead  of  accepting  the  cefOu,  such 
option  to  be  eiercised,  in  Que  of  diSereBce  of 
opinion,  acwldlng  to  Ihe  ligure  of  the  debt,  » 
that  a  ringle  cnditor  whoM  claim  iheiUd  amonnl 
to  more  than  the  anm  total  of  all  the  others  bad 
the  fate  of  the  debtor  in  his  baoda  (1.  S ;  Coast. 
of  Jnatinian).  An  attempt  haiing  moreover 
been  made  to  make  the  ceajio  compolsory  on  the 
debtor,  the  13&th  Sotxl  forbade  this. 

Debtors  were  under  the  Chrittiao  emperon 
admitted  to  the  right  of  sanctuary  in  chnrchet 
and  their  predncta,  Jews  only  eicepted,  who  pre- 
tended a  wish  to  become  conTerted  in  order  to 
fmstrate  their  creditora,  and  who  were  not  to 
be  admitted  until  they  hwl  paid  all  their  debu 
(Codt,  bk.  1.  t.  liL  L  1  01),  although  the  pablic 
imposts  might  be  levied  within  the  chnrchn 
themaeliss,  and  if  the  colledon  were  subjected 
to  violence  or  seditions  opposition,  the  difmam 
and  wconomi  of  the  Church  were  made  rapan- 
uble  for  the  Steal  dues  not  collected  (A>«/  17, 
c.  T);  but  otherwise  it  was  eipreatly  «Dacled  by 
a  conatitulion  of  the  Emperor  lao,  A.D.  *6B  (bk. 
i.  t.  lii.  I.  6),  that  the  bishops  and  OKXman 
were  not  to  be  held  respODtible  for  the  debta  of 
penona  i:1aiming  aanctuiry. 

We  may  moreover  obserre  in  the  60th  XbkI  a 
Inw  forbidding  creditora  to  torment  their  dying 
debton  or  their  fiimilies,  place  their  teals  upon 
the  property,  or  interfere  with  the  foneral.nndtr 
severe  penaltiee  (c  i.};  and  in  tha  115th  another 
which  fnrtade  the  presaing  by  creditors  of  tbe 
heirs,  parents,  ohildren,  wives,  husbands,  agnates, 
cognates,  oonneiions  or  sureties  of  a  deceased 
debtor  within  nine  days  of  his  death,  the  delsy 
not  to  be  reckoned  aa  time  running  for  prescrip- 
tion nor  otherwise  to  prejudice  the  creditor 
(c.  v.).  The  131th  JTmW  forbids  a  custom  whicfa 
It  speaks  of  aa  prevalent  in  various  places,  that 
uf  detaining  a  debtor's  children  as  pledges,  or  st 
alavea  or  servants  for  hire,  under  penalty  of  for- 
feiture of  the  debt,  damages  to  an  equal  amount, 
and  corporal  pnoishmant  (o.  vii.).  As  to  debts 
due  to  bankers,  sea  the  136th  A'ottl,  and  Tth 
itffci  of  Jusliuian. 

Under  the  Ottrogotbie  Tula  in  Italy,  the 
Edict  of  Theodorio  required  debtors  condemn«l 
by  judicial  sentence  to  |iay  within  two  months 
under  pain  of  the  ule  (  " '     ■'■' 


When 


obligi 


to  pay  fourfold  the  value,  if  sued  within  the 
•ear,  otherwise  simply  to  reatora  the  amount 
aeiied;  and  so  of  the  fruits  of  land  (c  131). 
Under  the  I^ombard  law,  on  the  contnu?,  bv 
practice  of  selling  the  person  of  the  debtor  tlic 
way  of  pledge  seems  to  reappear,  although  the 
liability  is  confined  to  himself  and  hia  gapluia, 
or  nearest  future  heir  (iai«  o/  ttotharit,  c  HO ; 
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A.D.  63B  or  643).  Little,  however,  is  found 
generally  in  the  barbaric  Codes  on  the  subject. 

It  is  not  surprising  tcfind  the  Church  occasion- 
ally interfering  either  by  spiiitoal  penalties,  or 
conversely  by  kindly  assistance  to  the  unfor- 
tunate, where  the  municipal  law  failed  to  take 
effect  for  their  relief.  A  signal  instance  of  ec- 
clesiastical assistance  to  a  debtor  is  that  which 
forms  the  subject  of  Augustine's  215th  or  268th 
letter,  addres*ed  to  his  congregation,  to  which  he 
appealed  to  repay  Macedonius,  who  had  suffered 
by  his  kindness  to  one  Fascius,  a  debtor  who  had 
taken  sanctuary. 

An  Irish  Synod  of  the  middle  of  the  5th  cen- 
tury (450  or  456)  enacted  the  excommunication 
of  fraudulent  debtors,  as  if  they  were  heathens, 
till  they  paid  their  debts  (c.  20).  In  the  collec- 
tion of  Irish  canons,  supposed  to  belong  to  the 
end  of  the  7th  century,  there  is  a  whole  book 
(xxxii.)  **  of  debts  and  pledges,  and  usury,"  and 
another  (xxxiii.)  ^  of  sureties  and  rates."  There 
b  however  no  reason  for  supposing  that  enact- 
ments like  this  ever  took  effect  beyond  the  limits 
of  Ireland. 

From  the  letters  of  Gregory  the  Great,  (a.d. 
£90-603)  we  obtain  some  glimpses  of  the  con- 
dition of  debtors  at  the  heart  of  Christendom, 
towarda  the  end  of  the  6th  and  beginning  of  the 
7th  century,  and  of  the  behaviour  of  the  Church 
towards  them.  Two  of  his  letters  {EpistU  ii.  56 
and  ill.  43)  are  occupied  with  the  case  of  a  Syrian 
named  Cosmas,  a  poor  debtor,  whose  sons,  accord- 
ing to  his  account,  were  detained  by  his  creditors 
as  pledges  for  his  debts,  and  whom  he  was  anx- 
ious to  benefit. 

Several  other  instances  to  the  same  effect  occur 
in  the  same  collection.  A  letter  {Epist.  v.  35) 
to  Secundinus,  bishop  of  Taormina,  is  written  in 
favour  of  one  Sincerus,  whose  wife  was  pressed 
to  pay  the  debts  of  her  late  father.  See  also 
Kpiat.  vii.  pt.  2,  37  and  60.  Compare  Sanc- 
tuary ;  Usury.  [J.  M.  L.] 

DECALVATIO.  [Corporal  PuNisHMEirrs, 
j».  472.] 

DECANATUS  =  1.  the  office  of  dean ;  2.  the 
district  of  a  rural  dean ;  3.  sometimes  a  farm  or 
monastic  grange,  in  late  charters.    [A.  W.  H.] 

DECANIA,  the  district  under  a  Decanus 
[p.  539],  temp.  Car.  Calvi.  The  woi*d  was  used 
in  later  times  also  for  a  monastic  farm  or  grange 
(Du  Cauge).  [A.  W.  H.] 

DECANICIUM:  {li^KwiKiov),  The  Pas- 
toral Staff  borne  before  the  Patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople on  solemn  occasions :  delivered  to 
him  in  the  first  instance  by  the  emperor  (Suicer's 
TA^satirus,  S.V.).  Pancirolus  however (7V<eMuni« 
i.  85)  states  that  the  decanicium  (or  dicanitium) 
was  a  silver  maoe.  [C] 

DECANIGUM,  Degania,  or  Dbcanica  (Ac- 
irayiic<{v),  an  ecclesiastical  prison,  career  canoni- 
calis  or  demeriiot-um  dumus,  a  place  of  confine- 
ment in  which  criminous  clerks  were  incarcerated 
by  their  bishops  and  other  ecclesiastical  supe- 
riors. The  word  is  derived  from  the  decani^  the 
subordinate  officials — the  paffioCxoi  or  lictors 
of  the  church — who  were  the  jailers.  By  a 
false  etymology  it  is  sometimes  written  9iKayiK6v. 
Another  form,  8iaK0f£fcJy,  also  found,  may  be 
justified  by  the  fact  that  the  sacristy  and  other, 
annexed  ecclesiastical  buildings  sometimes  served 


th6  purpose  of  a  prison.  Cf.  the  letter  of  Pope 
Gregoiy  II.,  A.D.  731-741,  to  the  Emperor  Leo 
Isaurus,  in  which,  comparing  the  mercy  of  the 
ecclesiastical  with  the  severity  of  temporal 
rulers,  he  says  that  when  one  of  the  clergy  was 
proved  to  be  worthy  of  punishment,  instead  of 
hanging  or  beheading  him,  the  bishop  hung 
round  his  neck  the  gospels  and  the  cross,  and 
imprisoned  him  in  one  of  the  ti'easuries  or  dia- 
conica,  or  catechumena  of  the  church  (Labbe, 
Condi,  viii.  p.  25).  The  word  decanicum  is  not 
unfrequently  met  with  in  early  times:  e.g,  in 
the  petition  of  Basil  the  deacon  to  the  Emperor 
Theodosius,  complaining  of  the  cruel  indignities 
he  and  his  friends  had  been  subjected  to  at  the 
hands  of  Nestor i  us  {Acta  ConciL  Ephes,  pars  i. 
c.  30,  §  3  tf<  passvn  ;  Labbe,  ConciL  iii.  425-431). 
**They  had  been  stripped  and  beaten,  and  led 
off  half-naked  to  the  decanicwn,  where  they  were 
detained  without  food,  and  again  beaten  by  the 
decani" 

The  Decamca  are  named  among  the  buildings 
of  which  heretics- were  to  be  deprived,  in  a 
decree  of  Arcadius  and  Honorius  {Justin,  Cod, 
lib.  i.  tit.  T.  c.  3) ;  and  in  the  Jfoveile  of  Justi- 
nian (Ixxix.  c.  3,  p.  211)  we  find  a  decree  ad- 
dressed to  Mennas,  Archbishop  of  Constantinople, 
ordering  that  officers  venturing  to  execute  a 
sentence  of  secular  courts  on  clerics  should  be 
imprisoned  in  the  so-called  decamca  {KoB^tpyi" 
oBwatuf  ip  rots  KoKovfidtfois  8cicay£iroit).  [£•  V.] 

DECANUS  (in  tin  ecclesiastical  sense) = 

I.  A  member  of  a  guild,  whose  occupation  was 
that  of  interring  the  dead  [Coplatae]  :  reckoned 
among  clerici  by  St.  Jerome,  Epiphanius,  the  Cod. 
Theodoa.y  &c. ;  called  also  Kowla'ryii  (Epiphanius), 

fossarius  (Pseudo-Jerom.,  De  VII,  Ord,  EccL), 
lectictu'ius  (Justinian,  Novel,  xliii.  Fraef,%  col- 
legiatus  (in  the  laws  of  Honorius,  &c.,  Justinian, 
Theodosius  the  Great),  decanue  (same  laws ;  and 
Collect,  ConstU,  Eccl,  in  Biblioth.  Jur.  Canon, 
p.  1243).  The  office  was  apparently  instituted 
by  Constantine  at  Constantinople,  where  it  num- 
bered in  his  time  1100  members,  but  was 
afterwards  reduced  to  950;  but  then  again 
increased  by  the  Emperor  Anastasius,  who  also 
endowed  it  (Justinian,  Notei.  xliii.  lix. ;  Cod.  lib. 
iv.  De  Sacrosanct,  Eccl.).  From  thence  it  spread 
to  "  other  populous  churches."  The  poor  were  to 
be  buried  by  its  members  gratuitously,  at  least 
where  it  was  endowed  (id.  Novel,  lix.).  The 
Scfcovol  mentioned  by  St.  Chrysostom  (ffom, 
xiii.)  were  a  different,  and  a  civil,  body  of 
officials,  attached  to  the  emperor's  palace* 
(Bingham,  Du  Cange,  Meursius,  Suicer.) 

II.  A  presbyter  appointed  to  preside  as  'tho 
bishop's  deputy  over  a  division  of  his  diocese : 
called  at  first  archipresbyter  (Thomassin,  I.  iii.  66, 
§  14 ;  Dansey,  p.  i.  §  2),  with  the  epithet  of  oioa- 
nus  (Conc,  Turon.  II.  c.  19,  A.D.  567 ;  Bruns's 
Canones,  ii.  229),  to  distinguish  him  from  the 
urban  archipresbyter  or  protopope,  and  succeed- 
ing under  that  name  to  some  of  the  functions  of 
the  older  chorepiscopus :  originally  in  the  Church 
of  France : — first  called  ZhcanuSf  and  his  district 
Decania, — (setting  aside  a  canon,  wrongly  at- 
tributed to  the  Council  of  Agde,  A.D.  506,  but 
i-eally  of  the  date  of  Charles  the  Great,  ace  to 
Dansey,  and  two  questionable  canons  respectively 
of  Conc,  Tolet,  V.  a.d.  636,  and  VIL  A.D.  646)-. 
later  than  about  the  time  of  Charles  the  Great 
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1.  Car.  CalH,  tit.  t.  J  9;  Cone.   Tolo$. 

c.  3 ;  Hiucmar,  0pp.  i.  738,  c.  i.D.  878) ; 
»  dicmtit  rvrnlii  (e.  g.  in  Cone.  Trerer. 
,  c  3X  ""?>''"'  (I>y  Hiucmar,  r.  Cbnc. 
[1.  623),  dicanHi  i^iwMipi  (nheii  intro- 
to  England,  a  ilep  perbapa  &ci]itated  hf 
«Dn  at  the  civil  dirition  into  tithingi, 
D.  1052,  in  Leiiij.  £<!«■.  Confea.  iiii,, 
Du  Cange,  and  Curpentier's  Huppimi.  to 
e).  (toootma  Chriilianontm  (in  a  charter 
092,  sp.  Dn  Cange),  and  commonl;  afler- 
vaiRtu  Chratianitatia,  probably  at  having 
h  conrtBChriitian,  Lt.  with  thebiahop'a 

The  developed  fonctiona  of  tho  office 
)  a  period  later  than  that  to  which  the 
work  relates,     la  IreUnd,  the  pecnliar 

pfcioiltM,  or  rnral  dean.  Bejond  the 
ilea  and  France,  the  office  does  not  seem  to 
Ited.  (DaDHf ,  Honu  Dmatkaa  Rurala, 
.  1B44;  Dn  Cange;  Spelmao.) 
le  chief  officer  of  a  cathedral, ifei>3Nuiwcb- 
d'olii.  aa  distinguished  from  the  dtcanta 
ind  ruro/i),  or  cit  J  and  connlrj  irchpres- 
fler  the  chapter  of  the  cathedral  had  b«- 
epante  and  corporate  body  fCisONic:]. 
!  10  entitled  dates  in  its  fall  derelopment 
n  the  10th  or  Ilth  centariei,  Nonnindy 
nan  England  being  the  countries  where 
ccnrs,  Rouen  having  a  dean  in  the  10th 

and  the  Dean  of  tit.  Panl's,  A.D.  1086, 
!  first  English  dean.  But  as  a  cathedrHl 
le  <fecanU9  dates  from  the.  8th  century, 

is  found,  after  the  monutic  pattern, 
iinale  to  (he  pratpotiiua  or  provost,  who 
rishop'a  vicegerent  as  head  of  the  chapter, 
ingetnent  still  snrvivea,  after  a  fashion, 

'    '  -e  positions  of  (hi  ... 


edeenJoOifoR 
icil   of  Mayenci 


ind  Csrr 


d  the. 


ridge  colleges, 
ilaCbapelle, 


th( 


of  provosts,  aftcr»«rds  mostly  con- 
lo  deans — at  Canterbary  until  the  time 
nc,  at  Worcester  a.d.  872-972,  at  Ely 
,  at  Uchfield  A.D.  818-622,  at  Weill 
>.  1088,  at  Beverley  A.D.  1070,  at  se- 
ign  cathedrals,  and  in  some  l^nglish  col- 
urchea— b  given  by  Walcot  (Cal/ndralii, 
The  change  probably  arose  from  the 
lent  on  the  putt  of  the  provosts  of  the 
and  inletnal  direction  at'  the  chapter, 
attention  to  its  teraporsl  and  ei- 
The  ft 


1,  for  the  I 


.  1212, 


oned    by    Pope   Aleiandcr   III.   (Wilk. 

535,  536),  and  for  that  of  Lichfield 
I,  by  Bishop  Noonnt  (<f>.  4^17),  sod  for 
arum,  as  adopted  by  Glasgow  (*.  741> 

office,  in  this  full  sense  of  the  title, 
0  a  period  long  tubeeigDent  to  the  data 
a  the  Great. 

9ns  of  Peculiars,  and  other  special  appli- 
r  the  title  of  dean,  belong  also  to  a  like 
od.  As  does  likewise  the  deanery  of  the 
of  Canterbury,  attached  to  the  bishopric 
B.  (Thomauin  ;  Du  Cange  ;  Walcot's 
OT  and  Calhednlia.-)  [A.  W.  H,] 

Eontu  itonattiaus. — Among  monks  the 
ns  to  have  eiisted  in  Asia  and  Egypt, 


.  n 
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inatlon  to  the  *  pater,'  '  abhai,'  *  befv- 
'  or  'archimandriU'  (Bingh.  A.).  The 
us'  was  deputed  by  him  to  aDperint^ih] 
noger  brelliren,  drilling  theur  in  a*lf- 
nud  eneourHging  them  to  confcaa  to  him 
heir  secret  thoughts  (Cassian,  Intti.  r. 
Especially  he   wu  to   watch   over    Uh 

»    JOS 


(merging,  their  first  year  of  pro- 
bation being  past,  from  the  '  lenodochimn      or 

of  obedience  by  himself  obeying  the  'praepoMtos' 
even  in  things  iinpoisible  (t6.  10).  AuguetiB* 
speaks  of  the  'dtcaous'  as  having  charge  over 
ten  monks  {Dr  Mar.  Eod.  31);  Jerome,  orer 
nine;  {Ep.  22  ad  Evtlodi.'}.  The 'decanns' ras 
the  tEtnponl  neceaiilies  i^  hit 


onks,  for 


o  then 


linen  under-garments 
watch  by  night  over 
to  and  from   refectio 
allotted  task ;  and,  a 

(cf.  Cass.  /lutif.  iv.  10)  to 

their  cells;  to  lead  IhfD 

n;    to  assign  to  each    the 

the  close  of  the  day,  to 

hand  over  the  work  d 
steward,  who  was  to 
it  to  the  abbat  (Jeron 
The  great   momut 
adopted  cordially  this 
nobitiam,  prescribing 

make  a  monthly  report  of 
e,  .6.  cf.  Bingh.  «.l>. 
c   legislator  of  H.  Caaina 

more  precisely  the  duties 

to  the  '  prior '  or  'praepositua.'  Indeed,  Benedict 
preferred  deans  to  priors  as  less  likely  to  cellide 
with  the  supreme  authority  of  the  ahhat  (Htg. 
c.  65;  cf.  Omc.  ir»;U7iM.  816, 11).  Alt  moiw^ 
teries,  eicept  the  very  smallat,  for  (he  words 
'major  congregslio'aie  taken  to  mean  anv  number 
over  twenty  (Mart,  in  Beg.  S,  Beted.  17).  were 
to  have  deans,  one  for  ten  brethren.  Ho  waa  ts 
have  charge  of  his  'decanii'  in  all  things,  witli 
this  proviso,  "  according  to  the  precepts  of  the 
sbbat"  {Seg.  21).  Ue  was  to  be  appointed  Bot 
by  seniority,  '  per  ordiaem,"  hut  by  merit,  at  the 
choice  of  the  abbat,  or,  according  to  seme  coro- 
mentaton,  of  the  abbat  and  seniors  (■».).  B* 
was  to  hold  oHice  for  an  uodefiaed  period,  one 
year  or  more  (Mart,  in  Reg.  S1-3X  In  isct^ 
"quamilju  s*  bene  geaeerit,"  but  after  three  ad- 
monitioDs  was  to  be  deprived  {Jleg.  21).  He  wai 
to  guard  the  marals  and  conduct  of  the  monks 
under  his  ctire,  especially  the  dormitory  {Beg.  22 ; 
d  Seg.  Magiat.  11);  and  to  hcAr  their  confessions 
i^Rng.  M). 

In  subsequent  adaptations  of  the  Benedictine 
Rule  the  office  of  Dean  is  defined  still  more  piv 
cisely.  By  the  rule  entitled  'Uagiitri,'  hit 
badge  of  office  was  to  be  a  wand  '  rirga,'  or 
rather  a  crook,  symbolic  of  pastoral  duties  {Beg. 
Mag.  11,  cf.  Menard,  tn  Cone.  Seg.  2B,  2>  The 
Eflme  rule  orders  two  denns  for  each  decade  of 
monks,  to  relieve  one  another,  so  that  one  or  the 
other  may  be  always  with  them  (ft.).  They  were 
to  preside  at  tnble  in  the  refectory  (A.).  Br 
the  role  of  Kructnoans,  the  dean  i*  to  keep  watch 
over  the  younger  monks,  even  inminutc  points  of 
deportment,  to  receive  their  moat  secret  oonfes- 
sions,  and  to  delate  impenitent  offender*  to  the 
abbat  or  prior  [R-g.  Frytct.  12).  By  the  council 
of  Aachen,  in  817,  the  eldest  in  rank  of  the 
deans  is  to  superintend  the  other  deani  (Cbitc. 
Aquisgr.  55). 

Accoidiog  to  Uenard  (m  Btg.  S.  Beted.  21). 
the  practice  of  the  Reformed  Benedictines  as  ts 
the  office  of  dean  has  varied  considenibly.  With 
the  Cistercians  it  has  been  unkuown  (i''.).    With 
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the  monks  of  Clugni,  the  deans  administered  the 
temporalities  of  the  monastery,  being  the  *  Til- 
larum  prorisores'  or  'suffhiganei  Prioris*  (tb. 
cf.   Da  Cange,  Giotsar,  s.t.).      With  the  monks 
of  M.  Casino,  the  dean  at  one  time  ranked  next 
to  the  abbat  (cf.  Alteser.  Ascetic,  ii.  9) ;  but  after- 
wards, the  original  institution  of  deans   was 
reriycNd  (Menaxd.   i5.).     In   some  monasteries, 
according  to  Du  Cange  (Ohssar,  s.r.),  there  was 
a  *  foris  decanus '  to  look  after  the  interests  of 
the  monastery,  outside  its  walls;  in  some  a  *  de- 
canus operis '  or  *  operariprum '  over  the  work- 
people ;  in  some,  the  tenants  under  the  monastery, 
^  Tillici '  or  <  coloni  *  were  called  *  decani.'    Hence 
the   *decania'  or  *decanatus^  came  to    mean 
sometimes  a  grange  belongring  to  a  monastery 
(16.).    In  nunneries  there  were  officials, '  decanae,' 
corresponding  to  the  *  decani'  in  the  older  sense 
of  the  word,  to  maintain  order  and  discipline 
(*.). 

See,  also,  Haefteni  DiajiiisiHoiMa  Monaittcae 
III.  tract  ru  disquis.  4,  Antverpiae,  1644.  Die* 
tumtunre  du  DnHt  Canoniqve,  par  Durand  de 
Maillane,  Lyon,  1776,  1786. 

For  the  growth  and  derelopment  of  the  office 
of  *  decanus '  in  cathedral-monasteries  see  under 
Canonxci.  [1.  G.  S.] 

DECIMAE.    [Tithes.] 
DECBEE.    [Decretux.] 

DECRETAL.  As  has  been  obserred  in  a 
previous  article  [Canon  Law],  a  decretal  in,  iu 
strict  canonical  sense  is  an  authoritative  rescript 
of  a  pope,  in  reply  to  some  question  propounded 
to  hiro,  just  as  a  decree  is  an  ordinance  enacted 
by  him,  with  the  advice  of  his  cardinals,  but  not 
drawn  from  him  by  previous  inquiry.*  The 
very  word  therefore  implies  power  and  jurisdic- 
tion. Hence,  though  from  the  4th  century 
downwards  epistles  of  the  Bishops  of  Rome  are 
extant,^  the  earlier  specimens  do  not  come  up  to 
the  full  canonical  idea  of  decretals,  inasmuch  as 
they  possessed,  when  issued,  a  moral  weight 
rather  than  a  legislative  force.  They  are  thus 
spoken  of  by  Gieseler : — **  Another  source  of  in- 
fluence to  the  Roman  bishops  was  the  custom  of 
referring  to  them  particularly,  as  the  head  of  the 
only  apostolic  Church  of  the'  West,  all  questions 
concerning  the  apostolic  customs  and  doctrines, 
which  in  the  East  were  addressed  indiscrimi- 
nately to  the  bishops  of  any  church  founded  by 
an  apostle.  This  gave  them  occasion  to  issue  a 
vast  number  of  didactic  letters  (epistolae  decre- 
talesX  which  soon  assumed  a  tone  of  apostolic 
authority,  and  were  held  in  high  estimation  in 
the  West,  as  flowing  from  apostolic  tradition." 
(Gieseler,  CfL  Hist.,  Second  Period,  chap,  iii.) 

As  the  papal  power  became  firmly  established, 
such  epistles  acquired  more  and  more  force,  until 
at  length  they  occupied  the  position  tersely  ex- 
pressed by  the  canonist  Lancellottus  in  later 

*  Decretalis  epistoU  est,  quando  Papa  ad  consults- 
tlooem  slicujus  nf«poikiet:  slve  solos,  sive  de  consiUo 
fntram. . . .  Decretum  est,  quod  Papade  consilio  fratrum, 
nullft  oumnlUtioDe  factA,  super  allquit  re  statalt,  ei  tn  re* 
acripUs  redegit . . .  Cunstituilo  est  quod  Papa  proprlo  motu 
BtatuU,  et  in  remaipUs  redegit,  sine  consilio  fhitrum  et 
rvaWi  ooDsultatione  fintt.— UosUensls,  Aurta  summo, 
Prcoem,  14. 

<>  As  regards  the  3rd  century,  see  Phillips,  p.  6,  and 
Blckell,  i.  36,  note.  Cumelius  is  ttie  ooly  Pope  of  whom 
auj  letters  of  ihat  date  renwio. 
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days—**  Decreta  Pontificum  Romanorum  canoni- 
bus  conciliorum  pari  potestate  exaequantur '* 
(lib.  i.  tit.  8).  Conversely,  also,  the  papal  power 
itself  was  mainly  indebted  for  its, development 
to  the  canonical  doctrine  of  decretals.  For  it 
was  the  collection  of  forged  decretals  put  forth 
by  the  Pseudo-Isidore  which  chiefly  persuaded 
the  world  that  the  popes  had  from  the  most 
primitive  times  been  in  the  habit  of  issuing 
authoritative  rescripts ;  and  this  being  once  ad- 
mitted, it  followed  that  they  must  still  have 
power  to  act  in  a  like  manner.^  Moreover,  the 
pretended  decretals  were  so  full  of  aasertions  of 
the  papal  prerogatives,  that  when  they  were 
once  accepted  as  genuine  and  valid,  they  were  a 
sufficient  justification  for  the  issue  of  any  sub- 
sequent document  of  the  same  sort,  however  ex- 
travagant. As  the  collection  of  the  Pseudo- 
Isidore  did  not  appear  until  the  middle  of  the 
9th  century,  it  lies  beyond  the  period  to  which 
the  present  work  is  confined.  But  some  notice 
of  it  is  required  on  many  grounds.  It  contains 
numerous  alleged  decretals  of  very  early  popes, 
the  spuriousness  of  which  must  bo  pointed  out. 
It  gave  the  chief  support  to  the  canonical  idea 
of  a  ''Decretal,"  and  therefore  enables  us  to 
show  that  that  idea  in  its  full  development  is 
probably  later  th^n  800  a.d.  It  contains  several 
decretals  taken  from  the  older  collections  of  Dio- 
nysius  and  of  the  Spanish  Church,  and  therefore 
gives  us  occasion  to  notice  that  the  idea  in 
question,  though  not  fully  matured,  was  not  un- 
known at  an  earlier  period.  It  may  be  con- 
venient therefore  briefly  to  indicate  the  character 
and  contents  of  the  work. 

It  commences  with  nearly  sixty  letters  of 
various  Bishope  of  Rome,  from  Clement  to  Mel- 
chiades.  These  are  all  fictitious,  and  are  all 
(according  to  Heinschius,  cxxxi.),  with  the  ex- 
ception of  two  letters  of  Clement  (which  are  in 
whole  or  in  part  more  ancient  forgeries),  the 
work  of  the  Pseudo-Isidore. 

Then  follow  various  conciliar  decrees,  with 
which  we  are  not  here  concerned,  but  many  of 
which  are  unauthentic.  In  a  third  part  we  have 
again  decretals  of  popes  down  to  Gregory  II.  In 
this  series  the  fimt  that  is  genuine  is  that  of 
Siricius  to  Himerius  or  Eumerius,  Bishop  of  Tar- 
ragona.<'  Among  those  that  follow,  some  are  to 
a  certain  extent  genuine,  or,  at  all  events,  have 
been  tiken,  with  more  or  less  exactness,  from 
existing  records.  Gthei's,  on  the  contrary,  are 
either  the  invention  of  the  compiler,  or  have 
been  compounded  by  him  out  of  some  existing 
materials,  or,  lastly,  were  forgeries  found  ready 
to  his  hand.*  Everywhere,  however,  unwar- 
ranted alterations  and  additions  are  to  be  found, 

•  The  work  Is  cousklered  by  Heinecblns  to  have  appeared 
between  847  and  853,  a.d.  It  has  been  usual  to  trace  its 
origin  to  the  provinoe  of  Majreiice,  but  Heinscblus  attrt« 
butes  it  (o  that  of  Rhelms.  The  author  is  not  certaiuly 
known  (see  Helosdiius.  ccrlii.  and  ccxxix.  «l  ieq.y.  By 
some  be  has  been  Identified  with  Benedictus  Levita;  but, 
according  tu  Ueinachlus,  ho  ooly  availed  himself  of  mate- 
rials found  m  the  collection  of  fienedlctua  (Heine,  cxliii.) 

^  With  this  the  original  cuUectloo  of  DIooysius  be|^. 

•  Mllman  makes  39,  Phillipa  36,  false  decrees  in  this 
port  of  the  i»ork.  It  is  hard  to  say  with  predaion  bow 
many  of  the  forg<>rie8  were  previously  in  exintence.  On 
this  point  the  careful  analysis  in  the  preface  of  Heinscblus 
should  be  consulted.  See  also  Phillips,  p.  $3,  Bickell,  L 
35,  note.    It  la  impossible  to  condense  the  results. 
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I;  ipniioiu  Icltf  n  being  ippaniDtlf  mlied 
tho«  that  hare  BOma  tllie  to  be  defined 
EDtic'  It  thni  nppesn  that  the  work  i>  not 
[*,  anmiied  forgery.  It  reata  in  part  on 
cotlectioas.  These  are  the  Uispana  col- 
I,  the  to-called  Hsdriano-Dionriiaa  collection 
Iwfei  HadrianutX  md  loiae  other  work*  of 
mportance.  Ot  thcK  aoms  accoDCit  hai ' 
iy  giFen  tinder  a  previoiu  head  [Ci 
],  and  It  ii  therefore  nniieceiHrj  to  repeat 
re.  Ai  there  mentioned,  the  work  of  Dio- 
u(»ub»equently«anrtioned  hyPopeHadi 
.he  lint  which  placed  the  papal  epiitlea  aide 
Is  with  the  decresa  of  Councilt.  Thia  MOOU 
T«  been  the  Important  atep.  From  thli  time 
lening  waa  glren  to  contend  that  they  were 
par.ud  the  wide  circulation  which  the  work 
ned  very  malerially  aaiiited  the  preteniiooa 
led  on  JL  Then  came  the  Spanish  collec- 
which  yet  further  contributed  to  inTsat  the 
1  eptatlea  with  a  legislative,  as  diatinguithed 
a  moral,  authority  in  the  Chun^h.  It  ear- 
on  the  aeriea  further  than  Dlonytius  had 
;I  and  at  length.  In  the  9th  century,  the 
irance  of  the  work  of  the  Paendo-lsidore  (ao 
1  to  diatlngubta  him  fi-om  the  Itidora  to 
0  the  Spaniah  collection  ia  attributed),  with 
vwdof  Sctitiont  epistles  vhicb  an  uncritical 
eceired  In  implicit  tailh,  put  into  the  handt 
le  popea  the  greateat  weapon  which  they 
erer  wielded.  The  reault  therefore  li  that 
ouily  to  the  year  BOO  A.i>.  the  foundation! 
really  laid  for  the  anperttmcture  after- 


k  that  tl 


aupei 


ftracti 


ist  proportion!  and  peculiar  character.  For 
brgerics  inrented  by,  or  eufariaed  in,  that 
,  not  only  raitly  lacreaaed  the  number  of 
epjgtlei,  and  carried  them  back  to  pri- 
a  limei,  but  were  directly  framed  with  a 
of  lapporting  the  higheat  claima  of  the 
n  lee.  There  is  little  or  nothing  in  the 
ne  epiatles  which  coold  be  made  the  foun- 
1  of  many  of  the  later  papal  claima,  whereia 
ictitioua  decretal)  (bmieh  a  bail*  for  the 
It  pretensions.    It  was  for  this  reason  that 


i  an  IndkatloD  tbU  Ibe  leaned  of  all  ionimanl«u 
bauiitlalLj  ^^erd  at  tbe  preseat  daj  as  to  tbe  cfaa. 
of  the  work  aa  a  whole,  It  mar  not  be  nnlnlerettlnc 
the  following  aunuuarj  of  the  work  from  thaBrDe. 
<  nola  u  Ox,  fffMicAaM  Omtmla  or  Fenmila,  edit, 
(ttatfd  to  be  pnblbbed  **  Supeilomm  pennlaiu  et 
glO.*)  Under  the  Ulle  "CaiulBn*  the  olltctllin 
■do-Ialdare  1>  Ifani  apaken  ol :—'  Contlne I  CDllectlii 


cptls  deilmt  ClttnenUa  ad  Jacobam  lllertsi  tnin 
vera  eat  aique  grrmana,  praeter  epiiutlaa  natiee 


the  nj  m  Faenda-lttdore, 


they  were  brongbt  at  one* 
that  from  the  time  of  their  appearance  decretals 
aa  distinguiahad  from  other  tonrces  of  eceleu- 
aalical  law,  play  ao  large  a  part  in  th*  work*  of 
the  canoniita. 

"The  falsa  decieUIs,"  aayi  Uilman  (Z-it. 
CArill.  book  r.  chap.  *y,  do  not  merely  aa^ert 
the  SDpremaey  of  the  popea — the  dignity  and  prt- 
Tilegea  of  the  Biehop  of  Rome — thej  comprrbend 
the  whole  dogmatic  system  and  ducipline  of  the 
Church,  the  whole  hierarchyfrom  the  highest  to 
the  lowest  degree,  thei{  sanctity  and  immanitiei. 
their  pcraecationa,  their  diapntea,  their  right  of 
appeal  to  Rome.*  They  are  full  and  minote  on 
church  property ;  on  its  usurpation  and  apolia- 

titm,  confirmation,  marriage,  the  Eucharist ;  on 
fast*  and  feititate;  the  diwovery  of  the  cron. 
the  discoTcry  of  the  reliqoe*  of  the  apoatlti ;  i>> 
the  chrism,  holy  water,  consecration  orchsnibes, 
bleaaing  of  the  trniti  of  the  field  ;  on  the  aaciH 
Tecaels  and  habiliments.  Peraonal  iaddents  ire 
not  wantmg  to  give  life  and  reality  to  the  fic- 
tion. The  whole  is  composed  with  an  air  of 
piety  and  mrerencc :  a  specious  purity,  and  oc^ 
easlonally  baatity,  in  the  moral  and  nligioua 
tone.  Tliera  are  many  aiirmu  of  aeemingly  aia- 
cere  and  rital  religloiu  Bat  for  the  too  manifold 
deiign,  the  aggrandisement  of  the  see  of  Rome 
and  the  aggrandisement  of  the  whole  clti^  in 
subordination  to  the  see  of  Rome;  bnt  for  the 
monstrous  ignorance  of  history,  which  betrays 
itself  in  glaring  anachroniama,  and  in  the  ntter 
confusion  of  the  order  of  eTenti  and  in  the  Iith 
of  distinguished  men  —  the  former  swakenin; 
keen  snd  jealous  auapicion,  the  latter  making 
the  detection  of  the  apuriouaness  of  Ibe  whole 
easy,  dear,  irrefragBble~the  Falte  DecreUlt 
might  atill  hare  maintained  their  place  in  eccle- 
siastloal  history.' 

.AuUonfKi.—Gieseler,  Tixt  Book  of  E'Vlet. 
Bittory ;  Heitischins,  Detretalt*  Ptetido-liiila- 
riattat  et  CapHula  Angilrami,  Lipaise,  lgtJ3, 
which  ia  now  probably  the  standard  work  on  the 
subject;  Bickell,  Geiclaclltt  dtt  KinAavetJilt, 
Gieasen,  1843 ;  Uilman,  Latin  Ckriiliaiuty ; 
Phillips,  Du  J>roit  etxifiiiuliqut  dm  aa  Sodrcrs  ; 
Walther,  EinluitirtiAt.  [B,  S.J 

DECBETUH,  DECBETALE.  The  letter 
of  the  clergy  and  people  of  a  city,  lent  to  the 

tropolitan  and  the  comproTincial  bithops, 
aignilying  the  election  ofa  bishop  of  their  city 
[Bishop,  p.  220],  whom  they  require  to  be  con- 
aecratcd;  eqniralent  to  rqt  x'V^"'"'  *^ 
^uTfu  (Palladina,  Vita  CArjiaoa.  p.  39>  Grc 
gory  of  Toura  (Vila  ifrntrit.  e.  13,  in  Ds- 
cange)  aaya  that  in  the  choica  of  Mauitins  the 
ileclora  could  not  "in  unum  Tcnire  dtcrtttuC 
K  tana  for  auch  a  letter  is  giren  In  tbe  Onh 
t/omantu  I'u^.,  under  the  title,  "  Decretum  quod 
ilerua  et  populna  firmare  debet  de  electo  ept- 
icopo."  The  proper  form  of  one  addressed  to  the 
pope  himsair  Is  giren  in  tbe  Liber  XHarniu  Pat- 


lua  been  Ibongbt  t^on-SnT  tbll  (Bit  I 
rrtud  was  U  beat  down  the  powi 
Die  blibops,  br  maktng  tbal  I 
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tif.  Romm.  c  3,  p.  M.     In  the  nme  place  there 

followg  (p.  A6)  t.  "  Dearclalt,  quod  Ugit  disconOB 
jhiignato  epiacopo,"  The  differcnct  betireen  tbit 
■oil  the  foregoing  Decrtium  appura  to  be,  that 
the  one  wu  lent  bj  the  baniU  of  lome  ofGciil  of 
the  Tscant  aee  Immtdiatelr  oa  the  elSctloB  of  the 
biihop;  ifthereupon  the  pope  gave  bii  aaaint, 
the  biibop  becamg  technically  dtiisnalf,  ud  ■ 
deacnn  of  hi>  church  read  the  DKretatt  or  peti- 
tion for  conaecntion  (Oaniier,  n  looo).  SeTeml 
forma  of  Decreta  oD  the  election  of  bishopa  mav 
be  fonnd  la  Sirmond'a  Coadl.  Qall.  ii.  647  5. 
and  ID  Uaaher'a  Vet.  Epid.  HibeiH.,  Upp.  25.  33, 
40.  [C] 

DBDIOATION.      [CoiraECBtTiOR    of 
CiiuRcuES:  PiTRON  Saint.] 
DEDICATION.  FESTIVAL  OP  C^ytaC- 

ym).  The  obaerrmce  of  the  «nniTe™rj  of 
dedication  eroae  contenpornaeoualy  with  the 
ciulom  of  the  lolenia  dedimtlon  of  cburchei. 
It  was  natural  that  HU  epoch  to  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  reliK>ou>  life  of  the  coDgiei^- 
tion  should  not  be  allowed  t^  drop  into  obliiion. 
Bf  a  very  iatelltgible  metaphor  the  day  oi  con- 
Kcration  wa«  coniidcred  the  birthday  of  the 
church,  or  congregation  meeting  for  worahip 
within  iu  valla.  St.  Leo  (Sernu  liiiii.  in 
Ji-tal.  Mac!iab.1  calli  it  the  "  die>  DaUlb  "  of  the 
church.  By  another  matauhor  it  VM  regarded 
aa  the  day  of  the  church'a  cspciuala  to  her 
hearealy  Uridegroom.  Heat  naiuraiii  therefore 
theae  aunitenariei  were  celebrated  with  the 
anme  jojno*  feelinga  and  ontward  feitiviLiea  aa 
birlhfUijra  and  wedding-daya.  Theae  celehrationa 
having  their  fint  origin  in  tha  time  vhen  tbe 
Chri*ti*u  were  a  poor  and  barely  tolerated  atct, 
eipOMil  coDtiDDally  to  persecution,  and  when 
any  outward  pomp  attracting  the  notice  of  the 
heathcD    population  around   wonld   be   fraught 

in  their  period  of  aecnrity  and  opulence.  The 
earliat  initance  on  record  of  the  obaerTUice  of 
■och  anniTeniariei  ia  in  the  caae  of  tbe  church  of 
"  tbe  Great  Martyry  "  erected  by  Constantine  on 
Calvary,  and  conKcrated  A.D.  3:iS.  Id  [uemory 
of  thii  aolema  dedication,  the  moat  magnificent 
the  Chriatiaa  world  bad  yet  witoesMd,  a  yearly 
fentival  wag  held  for  eight  daya  at  Jeruaalem, 

only  bnt  of  itnngera  from  all  partt  (Soa.  H.  K. 
lib.  ii.  c.  26).  But  tha  cnatom  waa  certainly 
anterior  to  thia,  for  not  many  yeaim  later,  tO' 
warda  the  middle  of  the  4th  century,  the  obaer- 
Tince  of  theae  anniverurlea  ia  apoken  of  by 
Gregory  Naiianaen  aa  "  an  ancient  nnge,"  tyiai- 
naTi/ioirfai  woAnilt  ri/uit  nai  aoAui  Ix"*"  K>1 
Tovro  ai^x  ^a{  lA\i  iral  vaAAdjiif,  ixAffnis  rou 
iifia&TQti  irf/>iT|Mir$T  rifw  airrtjv  iiiiipa*  irvy- 
oi<rt|t  (Greg.  Naz.  7*  ^'DKun  i^minicmn.  Orot. 
iliii.).  Two  eenturie*  later  it  wa*  laid  dawm  by 
Felli  IV.  e.  A.T).  530,  aa  a  Uw  of  tbe  Church  that 
aucb  annlTcraariea  should  Iw  aolemnly  kept  for 
eight  day^  "aolomnilatea  vero  dedicationum 
eccleaiarum  per  ainguloa  annoa  aunt  celebrandae  " 
(fj/ni/ob  ad  Epitcopot,  Labbe,  ConcU,  iv.  1655). 
The  eiample  of  Chriat  attending  the  Feaat  of 
[tedication  (Joha  i.  S2),  and  of  Solomon  feaating 
the  people  for  eight  day>  at  the  Dedication  of 
tbe  Temple,  1  Kin.  riii.  65,  66,  were  adduced  u 
aulhoritiea  for  thia  obaerrnnce.  At  the  corn- 
It  of  tbe  neat  century  w«  Hod  the  lint 
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indicntioQ  of  the  revelry  with  which  theae  feeti 
val>  were  aubaeiiuently  diagrnced,  and  wbic 
made  tbem  a  by-word  fur  aeandnloui  Itcenci 
Gregory  the  Great  wi-iting  to  Uellitni  when  pre 
cceding  to  join  AuguatiDc  in  Iflngland,  4,D.  tiOl 


x  pre 


ualy  giv, 


the  heathen  templea  ahould  be  deatroyad,  and  rp 
oomtnending  their  pori6cation  and  converaio 
into  Chriatian  Churchen,  proceeda  in  a  aimila 
apirit  to  advise  that  the  popular  festivahi  for 
merly  held  on  these  consecrated  si  lea  ahould  no 
b«  wholly  discoDtiuued.  but  that  "aa  aome  it 


ity  n 


luld  he  traniferred  to  the  auniveraarit 
of  the  day  of  dedication,  or  the  ualivitiei  of  tb 
martyra  by  whoae  relics  the  cburchea  wer 
hallowed.  On  these  days  he  recommenda  thn 
huta  or  arboura  ahould  be  erected,  about  th 
transformed  temple.,  in  which  after  "killin 
cattle  to  the  praise  of  God  in  their  eating,  the 
should  celebrate  the  aolemnity  with  rellgiou 
feasting  "  (Greg.  Hag.  ^^ij(.  ad  Sfellitum,  Hai 
dan  and  Stubbi,  vol.  iii.  p.  3T ;  Bede,  lib.  i.  < 
30).  In  other  places  Gregory  alludes  to  th 
eagerneaa  with  which  tbe  country  folk  llocke 
together  to  theae  festive  celebratioDa,  and  th 
miied  crowds  that  were  attracted  by  the  goo 
cbeer  (Greg.  Mag.  Himil.  m  Enang.  liv. ;  Fpiw: 
lib.  i.  52,  M;  Vila,  c.  37.  See  also  Sidoniu 
Apollinaris,  Epiit.  lib.  ir.  ep.  15>  Such  gnthei 
inga  of  balf-teavenod  pngaDa  Inevitably  assume 
a  character  of  grosa  license  entirely  at  varianc 
with  their  aacred  iotentiou.  Dramatic  reprt 
seatationa  were  performed,  drinkiug  was  pre 
longed  to  intoiication,  and  singing  and  dancin 
were  continued  far  into  the  night.  In  &ct  the 
were  characteriied  by  all  the  revelry  and  liceu 
tiouaneea  of  a  village  fair,  which  in  ao  man 
casea  is  the  lineal  successor  of  tbe  dedicatio 
festival,  changed  only  in  its  eiternols.  Thei 
gross  acoudala  were  nut  allowed  to  pass  un 
reproved.  The  aeriona  attention  of  bishops  an 
couDcila  was  directed  to  them,  and  earues 
sttecnpts  wore  made  for  their  suppression.  Th 
19th  canon  of  the  council  of  Chllons,  a.d.  65( 
is  directed  against  the  custom  (the  prohibitio 
indicates  tbe  practice)  of  hands  of  women  sing 
ing  font  and  obscene  songs,  "turpia  et  obscoen 
cantilena,"  at  tbe  porches  or  churchyard  wall 
on  the  dedication  festivals  (Labbe,  Coruiil.  v{ 
391  [compare  DtNCiNa]).  But  eo  thoroogbl; 
had  these  licentioua  festivals  establiahed  them 
aelves,  that  their  authoritative  condemnatio 
proved  idle,  and  they  lived  on  in  defiance  of  pre 
latei  and  couocila. 

Oavanti  laya  down  (Thet.  Bacr.  SU.  $  8,  c  S 
that  the  Peast  of  Dedication  ia  a  festival  of  tb 
first-dais,  of  greater  dignity  than  that  of  th 
Patron  Saint  or  the  Titulary  of  the  Church 
The  reason  for  thia  superiority  ia  assigned  by  Si 
Thomoa  Aquinas  ('act.  5  m  Joam.  c.  i.)  becans 
the  dedication  festlVDl  la  a  eommemomtion  of  th 
benefits  conlerred  on  the  whole  church,  whici 
eiceed  those  given  to  any  individual  saint.  Th 
Feast  of  Dedication  is  a  "duplex  mnjua"  an 
bos  an  octave.  If  it  happens  to  coincide  witi 
any  greater  festival  the  consecrator,  or  after 
wards  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  may  transfe 
the  anniveraary  to  aome  Sunday,  or  any  othc 
day  convenient  for  the  large  atteodanco  of  th 
country  people  (Gavanti  h.s.  ,-  BelUrmin.  da  o-lli 
ianclwvm,  lib.  iii.  c.  5,  <U  dcdicatime  et  cmitcra 
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M  tcdaianun ;  Dncange  tub  toe. ;  BiDfhHin, 
ig.  bk.  riii.  c  ii.  $  14  ;  Isid.  Uupsl.  £i(  £«cf. 
.  lib.  i.  o.  36;  Gratiin  Becrti.  Dt  Caiutcr. 
It.  i.  a  17 ;  Ito  Caniot.  Decni.  ptzi  iii,  c.  24> 
iVfUr  tbc  fiUbliihmeat  of  Chriitiuiit;  dcwIj 
iBd«d  eitiei  wen  wlcmolr  dsdicmted  to  Christ 
I  tha  SainU,  uid  tbe  umiTerurj  of  ths  dedi- 
4oa  wai  iiel«bnit«d.  Thii  wai  notably  the 
c  with  CoDitadtinDplt.  th«  umiverurf  called 
>/fAi«  Tqt  ndAftii  q>t(pa  [p.  448]  being  kept 

the  lltb  of  May  (l>ucwig*,  Comlanlin'^. 
rittiamt,  lib.  L  c  3>  [E.  V.] 

DEDUCTOBIUU.  A  uvna  Kmietimea  gireo 
the  pip*  or  channel  bjr  which  tha  baptiimal 
iter  eicaped  ft-om  Ibe  font  (PaKhaiini,  EpiMt. 

Leaatm  Papam).     [FosrJ  [C] 

DEEB.    [Stao.] 

DEFENSOB  ECCLESIAE.  [Sea  Advo- 
TBB  EccLEBUE.]  The  DiTiiioa  into  Dt/nuont 
lefaiuu,  fauptnim.  Matrimonii,  be,  a  one  or 
tiea,not  afparaoM.  la  addition  to  their  proper 
irk,  alreadj  dncribe d  under  Advocatl'S,  a  law 
Jtutisian  {Hoall.  liiir.  4)  impoaed  upon  them 
«  in  certain  caia  the  iacidental  dutj  of  wiC- 
uiDg  and  regiateriug  espouaali.     Setting  anide 

the  higbat  rank,  who  wen  lioDud  to  hnn  a 
(nlar  lettlemeat  of  dowrj  and  antenuptial 
I,  Sk.,  lie,,  and  on  the  other  that  of  penoni 
tha  lowett  rank,  who  needed  no  written  docu- 
int  at  all,  Jutioian  onUined  that  officon, 
irehanta,  profeuional  men,  and  the  like,  if 
iy  deiiTad  thair  marriage  Ut  be  lawful,  mujit 
wint  themielvei  in  church  in  the  preaenca  of 
>  Deftmor  Ecdaiac  [COHnucT  Or  Uab- 
tQic,  p.  488];  and  that  officer,  with  three  or 
ir  of  the  superior  clergy  of  the  church,  ii  to 


itriaiia  contract,  one  copy  to  be  depoiited  in 
!  u-diiTet  of  the  church,  othtn  to  be  given  if 
[uired  to  the  paitiet  themwlTet  {BmgK.  3CXIL 

10>  [A.  W.  H.] 

DEGEADATIOM,  DEPOSITION,  DEi- 
mnJATION.  DEPEIVATION,  were  lertni 
lint  mad  indiKriminatelf  le  lignify  the  total 
1  abiolata  withdrawal  from  a  clergyman,  by 
loiaitical  aenleace,  of  bia  clerical  office,  and 
I  redncing  of  him  to  simple  lay  commanion  : 
rroilajw,  oi  offao  remooenf,  Aeordmart,  ab  or- 
e  dtri  amneri,  KOtv^iaSai,  ir'  oiiifau  Sa'- 
;  fareslrrtu',   w^«w0w   t>u  nA^pev.  being 

Deed  of  tha  aama  thing ;  which  ia  also  ei- 
uied  by  "deponi  ah  officio  commnnione  con- 
a^"  Ai  a  paniahment  of  clergyman,  it  stood 
iway  between  a  temporary  withdrawal  of  the 
rical  office,  tIi.  snspeniicn,  and  an  oclosion 
m  tlie  Church  altogether  by  eicommn a ication. 
ere  were  aUo  »arioas  degrees  of  degradation 
iif:  ai  «.g.  the  degradation  simply  from  a 
^her  order  to  a  lower;  or  again,  degradalion 
m  the  office,  but  with  permission  to  retain  its 
la  and  dignity:  for  which,  and  for  soma  minor 
rlalions,  see  Bingham,  XVII,  iv. 
I.  The  proper  >tHi^  to  inflict  inch  a  uatence, 
the  vase  of  an  inferior  clerk,  was  tha  Bi9hof 

228].  acting  with  his  presbyters  and  with  his 
irch  in  the  earliest  times,  bnt  from  the  4tb 
itary  the  bishop  practically  waa  the  judge.  An 
peal,  however,  wu  allowed  liam  the  beginning 
tha  prOTiDdal  ijnad ;  k*  t.g..  Cone.  Xicaett. 
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and  Cono.  Bardic.,  and  alio  under  APPCU.  An4 
the  proTincial  Cooncil  of  Serille  {J/itpoL  IL  ±.D. 
619,  G.  6)  endeavoured  to  reitore  the  older  pn<~ 
tire  alu),  and  insist  on  the  bishop  acting  a£  iiutis 
with  his  council — "  Solos  honomn  dare  potest, 
auferre  solus  non  potest."  The  role  howerrr 
gradually  came  to  be,  that  three  biahop*  ver^ 
required  to  degrade  or  try  a  deaoon,  aia  in  thf 
case  of  a  priest,  and  twelve  in  that  of  a  bi^op 
[SeeAPi'uaL,]  The  synod  of  the  prorioce  iiidr-<: 
was  alone  tbe  tribunal  which  conid  depnc  i 
bishop,  and  sDbseqnently  a  prist  also. 

2.  Aa  to  tb*  crimtt  for  which  clergy  were  i> 
be  degraded,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  tii3t 
they  were  liable  to  the  penalty  for  all  such  im- 
moral ocU  ai  would  incolve  eicommnni cation  ia 
tha  case  of  a  layman.  Bnt  in  addition  to  the 
there  are  special  oflencea  ogaiait  clerical  iua~ 
pline  to  which  various  canou  attached  the  like 
penalty,  such  as  digamy,  usury,  having  ncooiv 
to  a  secular  tribunal,  keeping  hawks  or  homidi, 
meddling  with  secular  business,  freqaenting  ta- 
vemt  needleuly;  besides  such  matters  as  more 
immediately  related  to  their  dntiea,  as,  a.  ^.  alter- 
ing the  form  of  baptiam,  des[rising  fasla  and  festi- 
vals, not  rightly  keeping  lHastar,  &c.  The  SKIh 
Apostolic  Canon  (<U.  S7)  deposes  for  Deeligena 
in  pastoral  ixn,  patvida.     See  BiSHOP,  Funr, 

3.  There  must  always  hsve  been  some  rrr^ 
inonial  in  the  infliction  of  snch  a  seBtenn. 
althoagh  the  alabonte  details  of  later  costDmi 
are  not  traceable  in  early  times,  aod  date  ia 
their  fbrmal  fulness  from  Ibe  Roioan  Pontifical 
and  from  a  Bull  of  Boniface  VIU.  H>ne« 
(De  Bit.  Ant.  Eocl.  lib.  iii.  c  2)  hu  collected 
what  can  be  gathered  of  earlier  praclice.  libe- 
ratus'  Breaarium  supplies  his  earliest  instance, 
Tha  principle  on  which  tha  later  practice  wu 
formed  was  so  natural  in  itMlf,  that  aocnethiB^ 
of  the  kind  no  doubt  was  the  rule  from  the  6nt, 
Shica  the  clerical  office  was  conferred  with  the 
accompanii 


approi>riate  ii 
adoption  also  of  cei 
be  no  more  elfedua 
taking  sway  of  its  i 
of  these  Bppro;)riate 


natural  symbol  of  t. 
than  the  taking  aw^ 


the 


The  mora  elaborate  and  later  ceremonial  in  ibe 
PoDti^cal  and  in  Boniface's  hull  gives  each 
aeparate  article  and  then  solemnly  takes  it  any, 
with  a  form  of  words  for  each,  and  this  either 
privately,  ^'  before  the  secular  judge,"  or  on  some 
public  and  elevated  stage;  ending  by  scraping  the 
thumb  and  hand  of  tha  degraded  clerk,  to  aigoify 

The  Donatisis  it  appean  proceeded  tc  shave  his 
head  bald  also.  That  some  words  at  well  ai  acts 
wef%  used  from  the  beginning  may  likeaite  be 
Uken  for  granted  (see  e.g.  Socrates,  H.  E.  i.  34, 
speaking  of  the  deposition  of  Eustath  ins).  RegiUar 
and  minute  ritual  (bnna  are  of  a  lata  date.  Thty 
may  be  Ibund  in  Uartena  aiid  in  B5hmer,  as 

4.  After  degradation,  there  etill  followed  in 
stricter  times,  and  for  bad  coaeo,  oonfinement  id 
a  monastery  and  penance,  at  may  he  seen  inc^. 
Gregory  the  Great's  letters ;  the  clerk  being  still 
f  uost  subject  to  ec<Usiattii»l  law,  although  nsw 
a  layman  only. 


DEICOLAE 

(Bingham,  zvii. ;  Martepe,  De  Ant.  Bit  EccL 
lib.  iii.  c  2;  Bohmer,  Jus  Eccles.  Protest,  lib.  v. 
tit.  xxivii.  §  974,  torn.  ▼.  pp.  715-766.) 

[A.W.H.] 

DEICOLAE  (compare  Coudei).  A  name 
sometimes  applied  to  monks,  as  in  the  Epistle 
of  Martin  of  Braga  to  King  Miro,  in  D'Achery's 
3picilegiumy  lii.  312  (Ducange,  8.  v.),  [C] 

'  DEI  GRATIA.  The  bishops  of  the  Church, 
regarding  themselves  as  called  to  their  office  by 
the  will  of  God,  have  from  ancient  times  been 
in  the  habit  of  using  formulae  implying  a  divine 
aill.  Thus  Pope  Felix  II.  (a.d.  356)  calls  him- 
self "per  gratiam  Dei  episcopus"  (Hardouin, 
CimiHiia,  i.  757).  Aurelius  says  that  he  holds 
his  office  "dignatione  Dei"  (C.  Cartk.  iii.  c.  45; 
A.D.  397).  Other  bishops  used  equivalent  ex- 
pressions, as  **  Dei "  or  **  Christi  nomine,  mise- 
ratione,  misericordia."  The  German  bishops 
have  used,  from  the  7th  century  onward,  the 
form  **  Dei  gratia,"  to  which  in  later  times  some 
such  phrase  as  ** apostolicae  sedis  gratia"  or 
'*  providentia  "  was  added.  Zallwein  (Pnnctpui 
Juris  Keel.  iv.  278)  believes  this  addition  not 
to  be  earlier  than  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  Thomassin  {Veiua  et  Nova  Eccl. 
Discip.  pt.  L  bk.  i.  c.  60,  §  10),  will  not  allow 
that  it  was  used  in  Germany  before  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fifteenth ;  but  the  germ  of  it  is 
oertai^y  found  in  the  writings  of  Boniface, 
the  apostle  of  Germany,  who  styled  himself 
''  servus  apostolicae  sedis  "  (Hartzheim,  Concilia 
Germaniaej  i.  43). 

A  similar  style  was  adopted  by  secular  per- 
icons  of  exalted  rank  ;  thus  Agilulf  on  his  crown 
[Crown,  p.  508]  is  described  as  "  Gratia  Domini 
...  Rex  totins  Italiae  "  (A.D.  591);  and  Rothar 
(A.D.  643),  in  his  Edict  for  the  Lombards  (Walter, 
'  Corpus  Juris  Oermmici,  i.  683),  speaks  of  him- 
self as  **in  Dei  nomine  rex,  anno,  Deo  propi- 
tiante,  regni  mei  octavo."  In  England,  Ethelbert 
of  Kent,  in  a  charter  of  the  year  605,  styles 
himself,  **AethiIbertu8  Dei  gratia  Rex  Anglorum" 
(Haddan  and  Stubbs,  iii.  55),  Ethelbald  (a.d.  716) 
styles  himself  ^*  divina  dispensatione  rex  Merci- 
orum"  (Codex  Dipl.),  From  the  days  of  Pepin 
the  form  **  Dei  gratia  "  seems  commonly  to  have 
been  adopted  by  the  Frankish  kings.  Charles 
the  Great  (a.d.  769)  adopted  the  following  style 
and  title:  "Carol us  gratia  Dei  rex  regnique 
Francorum  rector  et  devotus  sanctae  ecclesiae 
defensor  atque  adjutor  in  omnibus  apostolicae 
aedis  "  (Pertz,  Monum.  Germaniae,  iii.  33).  Sel- 
den,  Titles  of  Honour^  in  Works^  iii.  214 ;  Allen, 
jRo'/a/  Prerogative,  p.  22,  ed.  1849 ;  Herzog, 
Heal'Encyclop&iie,  iii.  312.  [C.3 

DEITIES,  PAGAN.    [Paganism  in  Art.] 

DELATORE8.    [Informers.] 

DELEGATED  JUBISDICTION.  [Juris- 
diction.] 

DELEGATUS.    [Legate.] 

DELPHINL    [(Jorona  Lucis,  p.  461.] 

DEMERITOBUM  DOMUS.    [Decania.] 

DEMETRI A,. daughter  of  Faustus,  martyr 
at  Rome  under  Julian ;  commemorated  June  21 
(^Mart.  Bom.  Vet,  Adonis,  Usuai-di).    [W.  F.  G.] 

DEMETBIUS.     (1)  Martyr  at  Thessalonica, 
A.D.  296 ;  commemorated  Oct.  8  {Mart  Bom. 
Vet.^  Adonis,  Usuardi);  Oct.  26  (Cb/.  Byzant.). 
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(8)  Bishop  and  martyr  at  Antioch  with  Ani- 
anus,  Eustosius,  and  twenty  others ;  commemo- 
rated Not.  10  (^Mart.  Hieron.,  Usuardi). 

(8)  Saint;  commemorated  Dec.  22,  with  Ho- 
noratus  and  Floras  (^Mart.  CJsuardi,  Adonis  «• 
Appendux). 

(4)  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  a.d.  231 ;  com** 
memorated  Magabit  12  =  March  8  and  Tekemt 
12= Oct.  9  {Col.  Ethiop.). 

(5)  *' Demetrius  et  Basilius,"  commemorated 
Nov.  12  {Col.  Armen.).  [W.  F.  G.] 

DEMOCRITUS,  Saint,  at  Sinnada  in  Africa ; 
commemorated  July  31,  with  Secundus  and 
Dionisius  {Mart.  Bieron.,  Usuardi).    [W.  F.  G.] 

DEMON  (IN  Art>  The  evil  spirit  is  al- 
ways represented  in  early  Christian  art  as  the 
enemy  and  tempter  of  mankind  under  the 
form  of  the  serpent,  excepting  in  the  Laurentian 
MS.  [Demoniac]  and  in  the  singular  diptych 
(in  Gori,  Thesawvs,  t.  iii.  tab.  viii.)  which  re- 
presents the  cure  of  a  demoniac  As  Martigny 
observes,  these  cases  are  in  all  respects  excep- 
tional ;  but  they  are  probably  the  earliest 
works  of  art  in  which  the  devil  or  any  inferior 
evil  spirit  is  represented  in  the  human  form. 
[But  see  Devil.]  It  might  be  expected  that 
as  the  form  of  Job  occurs  frequently  in  early 
carvings  and  paintings  (Bottari,  taw.  xv.  cv. ; 
Perret,  i.  xxv.  Jec.)  some  representation  of  the  evil 
one  as  an  agent  of  torment  might  be  found  with 
him ;  but  this  seems  not  to  be  the  case.  The  figure 
of  the  Serpent  (see  s.  v.)  accompanies  most  re* 
presentations  of  Adam  and  Eve  in  Bottari  and 
elsewhere :  his  head  is  generally  turned  towards 
Eve.  The  first  known  instance  of  the  human- 
headed  serpent  as  tempter  is  found  in  the 
Catacomb  of  St.  Agnes  (Perret,  ii.  pi.  xli.),  if  the 
painting  be  of  the  same  date  as  the  catacomb. 
This  point  involves  great  difficulties,  which  time 
and  inquiry  seem  rather  likely  to  aggravate  than 
to  diminish.  For  the  Serpent  threatening  the 
Doves  see  Dragon  ;  and  Gori,  Thesaurus  Diptych, 
iii.  p.  160.  [R.  St.  J.  T.] 

DEMONIACS.  The  Church  inherited  from 
both  Jews  and  heathens  the  belief  that  demons, 
i.e,  "unclean"  or  "evil"  spirits,  could  take 
possession  of  the  bodies  and  the  souls  of  men, 
women,  childsen,  and  subject  them  to  a  cruel 
bondage.  The  history  of  our  Lord's  miracles 
naturally  tended  to  confirm  and  deepen  the  be- 
lief. Abnormal  physical  ot  mental  states,  which 
could  not  be  otherwise  explained,  were  referred 
to  demoniacal  possession  as  a  sufficient  cause. 
From  one  point  of  view,  indeed,  it  was  held  as  a 
dogma  that  every  child  born  into  the  world  was 
thus  under  the  power  of  an  evil  spirit,  of  the 
chief  of  evil  spirits,  and  from  an  early  period  a 
formula  of  exorcism  was  employed  as  a  preli- 
minary rite  to  baptism,  and  the  work  of  cate- 
chist  and  exorcist  was  thus  brought  into  close 
connection  [Baptism;  Exorcism].  In  the  pre- 
sent article,  however,  it  is  proposed  to  deal  only 
with  those  in  whom  the  condition  was  more  or 
less  chronic,  and  who  were  brought  therefore 
under  a  continuous  course  of  treatment. 

It  is  clear  from  the  narratives  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  from  the  records  of  the  Church, 
that  the  class  consisted  chiefly  though  not  ex- 
clusively of  those  who  in  our  own  time  would  be 
classified  as  imnane.  They  were  known  as  the 
9atfioyiC6fi9yot,  the  N.  T.  name  more  frequently 
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'■*  tha  irtpyointrai  (ftiergmnml),  neu  apersUd 
an,  eierclied  bj,  unclsan  ipirita,  toa  freoueotlj 
Ai  x^'^f^M*'^*  (A^ffnan^i)^  or  l^Av4dl>'lV^^tl'o^ 
thoie  vho  ara  toued  to  lai  fro  bf  the  ilonni 
and  blllova  of  ODcoDtrDlUble  EmpaUe.  Thi 
bouDdirj-lme  bctwten  mental  Bad  moral  dis- 
order i>  at  all  timet  dillicult  to  trace,  and  the 
tamt  ii  at  tima  eiteudad,  aa  bj  the  Pxada-Dio- 
Dyi>iiu  (de  Eocht.  Rierareh.  iv,  3),  to  thoM  who 
w«re  the  ilarei  of  liut  or  other  maiter-pauiona, 
probably  to  tho«  in  whom  the  uioril  evil  a»- 
aumed  the  character  of  a  po«BaMioD,  OTerpower- 
ing  the  ordinary  reatraiot^  of  prudence  and  telf- 
coutrol.  For  the  moat  part,  boweTer,  the  ener- 
gumetii,  aa  demoDlao,  may  be  identified  vith 
thoM  irlio  BuSered  (tom  lame  form  of  iDianity. 
The  aymplomt  deteribed  by  Cypriap,  aleepleu 
nigbta,  panic  fean,  reslleu  agitation  (_dt  IdcL 
Vaait.  p.  239);  the  outward  appearance  of  the 
dcmoniaca  41  pourCrajed  by  Chryaoitom  {Horn. 
IV,  De  incrrmfirthaii.  Kat.  Dei),  aqnalid,  fonl, 
irith  hair  dishevelled,  and  in  mgi,  all  point  to 
the  aame  conclusion.  Itia  not  within  theacopeof 
this  article  to  diicuu  the  theory  which  referred 
nil  these  phenomenn  to  *n  actual  posaeaiion 
•f  the  human  nature  by  a  malignant  apiritnal 
power.  It  ii  eDongh  to  uy  that  it  wai  posli 
lated  in  the  whole  treatment  of  such  catea  I 
the  Chatch.  The  anggeitiou  of  a  more  sdentit 
vietr  that  the  aymptoma  originated  in  eiceaa  of 
bile,  or  the  inilammalion  of  a  tiune,  or  othc 
phjucal  cause,  was  rejected  as  the  whisper  of 
unbelief,  Itself  the  auggestioD  of  the  dri 
who  wished  thua  to  deprire  men  of  the  pr  _ 
and  incantations  vhich  were  the  only  effectual 
weaponaagainst  them(/fom.C/m.ii.  12).  Me 
dwelt  with  einltation  on  the  power  which  thei 
prayers,  and  the  utterance  of  the  Divine  Nami 
and  the  laying  on  of  hands,  had  to  drive  th 
demon  howling  and  blaspheming  (Vom  hia  otarped 
abode  (Cyprian,  dt  Idol.  Vanit.  I.e.;  od  Demetr. 
c  IS).  It  might  have  aeemed,  looking  a 
matter  from  the  modern,  scientific  stand-point, 
as  if  tha  Christian  Church  had  itself  got  into 
a  hopelessly  wrong  groove,  from  which  no  good 
resulta  were  to  be  eipected,  which  tended 
stereotype  the  delusions  that  fed  the  madni 
and  were  utterly  at  variance  with  any  i-atioi 
treatment.  It  will  be  found,  however,  it 
believed,  that  partly  in  spite  of  the  theory,  partly 
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demoniacs  of  the  N.  T.,  when  the  insanity 
ot  daogeroui,  or  to  be  brutally  chained  and 
ed  if  it  was,  they  were  marked  out  aa  ob- 
of  pity  and  of  special  prayer  (CoiuK. 
AfXal.  viii.  7).  They  occupied  a  fiied  pUce  in 
the  porch  of  the  church,  and  so  wera  brought 
within  the  soothing  influence  of  psalms  and 
hymns  and  words  of  comfort  (Dionji.  tb  Ecdei. 
llifarch.  iv.  3).  With  them.as  feliow-anfl^ererB, 
might  sometimea  be  found  the  lepera  of  the 
igbbourhood;  sometimes  sino  those  whose  loath- 
depravity  kad  made  them  defiled  liki 


leper, 


capable  of  h 


netjr  lik, 


fr  they 


in  the  early  ages  of  the  Church  assumed  before 
long  a  true  therapeutic  character,  and  brought 
them  under  influencei  which  tended,  in  the 
uatuml  course  of  things,  to  bring  them  to  a 
sound  mind.  Cases  of  instautaneoua  expulsion 
of  the  demon,  like  those  described  by  Cyprian, 
became  less  frequent ;  and,  where  the  maatery 
of  n  strong  will  had  for  a  lime  calmed  a  paroxysm 


jim  which  preceded  baptism,  we  hare  to 
:  of  the  mtrgviinfni  as  brought,  by  virtue 
e  theory,  wilhin  Ibe  range  of  sympathy  nnd 
Instead  of  being  left,  aa  in  most  eastern 
Iriei,  to   go   wild,  like    the  Qadarene  and 


:^^i^. 


of  the  bishop  {Comtt.  Apott.  viiu  7). 
The  church  itself  became  a  kind  of  borne  f«r 
those  who  otherwise  would  have  been  bomelei'L 
There  the  eiorcists  paid  them  a  daily  visit,  and 
gnve  them  food,  and  laid  tbeir  hands  upon  them 
(4  C.  CaHh.  e.  90,  92).  There,  if  the  nature 
of  the  case  required  It,  they  were  brought  umler 
a  discipline  of  abstinence  that  might  subdue  the 
impnises  of  passion  (/Ton.  Cfmenf.ii.  10).  There 
they  were  employed  in  industrial  tasks  that  were 
suited  to  their  condition,  such  as  sweeping  the 
pavement  of  the  church  (i  C.  Carlh.  c  91)  or 
lighting  its  lumps  {C.  Elib.  c  37).^  If  they 
were  in  the  siatia  of  catechumens  they  might 
be  Ddniitted  to  baptism  at  the  hour  of  death, 
even  though  there  had  been  no  complete  core 
(Conitt.  Apatl.  viil.  32;  Cyprian,  Epal.  70;  1 
C.  Armuic.  t  15;  C.  Elib.  c  37).  Ifthey  were 
already  among  the  faithful  they  might  even,  if 
the  insanity  did  not  take  a  violent  form,  be  ad- 
mitted to  communion  (Caisian,  Colhtt.  rii.  "" 
Timoth.  Alei.  Eesponi.  c.  3),  and  that  daily, 
is  almost  needless  to  say  ll 
even  alter  recovery,  from  ominaiioD.  ine  ei. 
orcitts  were  instructed  to  repeat  their  prayen 
and  other  fonns  of  adjuration  tnemyriler  (Isidor. 
Hispal.  Epiil,  ad  Londefrcd.).  They  were  often 
identical  wilb  the  catechists,  and  were  therefore 
more  or  less  eiperienced  in  the  work  of  teaching 
(Batsnmon  on  C.  I.aod.  l.  26).  The  influences 
thus  brought  to  bear  upon  the  real  or  supposed 
demoninci  wei-e,  it  is  submitted,  calculated  (o 
soothe  and  cncnurage,  to  bring  them  under  the 
influence  of  symjuthy.  Even  the  ceremonial 
imposition  of  haodji,  over  nnd  above  the  sacr.- 
mental  aaioriationi  connected  with  it,  and  their 
power  to  soothe  the  paroxysms  of  suicidal  re- 
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of  pity,  i 


icited  bi 


■hing 


the  Christian  Church,  whatever 
of  its  theory  of  madness,  the  c 
taken  some  pr^icticol  steps,  and 
first,  towards  "   "  -----'  ■  — ■- 


Here,  ■ 


treatment  of  the  ii 


n  the 


and  mini 


piljils,  love  and   pity  ■ 
fruits  than  those  they  sought  for, 
tered  to  the  attainment  of  a  truth  at  wnicn  ijiej 
did  not  aim.  [E.  H.  P.] 

DEMONIAC,  HKALINO   OF  (m  Art> 
One  intUnce  only  is  known  to  Father  Martigny 
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le  of  the  Cunndl  of  Rl 
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DENIB,  COUNCIL  OF  ST. 

' ■  npiWDtstion  of  this  miracle;  it  ii  oi 
It  iniUnces  of  >iagl<  sufferen,  perhnps  thi 
ID  Touth  after  the  Tr>tii<6gurstioD.  The 
>irit  iuaei  in  human  fDim  from  tha  hea 
le  poueBMj  (Gori,  Tha.  Diptych,  t.  iii.  tab.  t 
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ru  ended  (Dt  Rtib.  Litutg.  n.  TJL  4>  St.  An- 
^iiatine  notice!  it  m  ■  common  m«de  of  gieetJDg 
iraong  the  monks  in  hii  time,  for  vhich  thej 
rare  Hdicaled  ind  insnlted  bj  tht  Agoniitid, 
IS  thef  called  themselres,  among  the  DbnaitBta 
(Aug.  IB  Psalm,  cmii.  p.  630>  The  eiprei- 
a  appears  to  have  b«en  fraqnenlly  used  on 
ler  occasions  bj  waj  of  acclamation.     When 

the    people   called   oat    lor  a  long  lime — ^"Deo 
■       "■    ■■     ■|nde>"{Aog.£p.  I10,ifejto«» 
[C] 
DEPORTATIO.    One  of  tha  nuga*  of  the 


GoUica 


Chnr 


D  be  enthroned  -wai  boina  in  s  chair  bv  tha 
handi  of  fail  fellow-biihopi.  Thai  Wilfrid  of 
York,  who  wai  cnnsecnted  in  Oanl,  ie  taid  (Life 
bj  Eddios,  c.  12)  to  hare  been  borne  to  hi>  throne 
bjr  the  bands  of  the  biihopi  who  vere  present, 
.. ..  |-j_  ^jj,  j^j  Gallican  custom 


Our  Lord  bold*  a  croaa  on  His  shonldar)   and 


.ample 


Hie  hind  ii 

the  Laurentian 
[R.  St.  J.  T.] 
DENIS,  COUNCIL  OF  ST.  (adS.  DUmy- 

CDUDcil  of  biahops  and  nobles,  at  which  Pipi 
■honlf  before  his  death  divided  bli  kingdom 
between  hie  sons  Carl  and  Csrloman  (Labb.  ri. 
1720,  1721.)  [A.  W.  H.] 

DENABIUS.    {Peter's  Pesce.] 
DENDNTIATIO  MATEIMONIL    [MiR. 

DEO    DICATUB.      One    of  the   terms   by 

were  designated.  Thna  Hatto  or  Ahlto,  bishop 
of  Bnsle  XCapitviue,  c.  16)  forbade  even  Vx 
dicalae  to  meddle  with  the  service  of  the  altar 
[compare  Devota  FeMIKa]  ;  and  Lucifer  of 
Cagliari,  describing  the  conduct  of 
says  (in  the  tract  Morisndam  esse,  eti 
irtured  and  elew  even  dedicated  ] 


diciitoi). 


[C] 


DEO  GRATUB.  T^  9tf  xip",  "Think 
be  to  God  I  ^'  A  response  of  the  people^  he 
quenllj  occurring  in  divine  service  from  ver 
Huctent  times,  derived  no  doubt  from  the  apoe 
tolic  use  of  the  phnise  (I  Cor.  iv.  ^7  ;  2  Cor.  i. 
14).  The  best-known  instance  of  its  use  is  pn 
liably  that  In  which  it  forms  the  reapome  of  the 


iil.  2)  that  the  assembled  bishops  and  people 
placed  (locaveruDt)  Quintiaoue  in  the  episcopal 
throne  ofClermont.  A  "  chairing  "of  the  bishop 
on  the  shonlders  of  certain  panona  of  rank,  the 

in  several  of  the  French  churchei  in  the  middle 
ages  (Uartene,  Dt  Ant.  Etxl.  Ritibia,  L  viii.  10, 
S  19).  [C] 

DEPOSITION.  [Deoiladatios.] 
DEPOSITION,  IN  Haoioloot  {Depo^tto). 
The  word  depotitio  la  eiplained  in  the  aennon 
of  Haiimui,  De  Dtpoaiiiom  3.  Eaitbii  (in  (ha 
Wor^  of  Ambrose,  ii.  pt.  2,  p.  469)  to  mean, 
not  the  daj-  of  burial,  but  that  on  which  tha 
eool  laji  down  the  burden  of  the  flesh ;  and  it 
is  probably  with  this  idea  that  it  is  used  in 
calendars  and  martyroli^iaa.  For  instance,  in 
the  Mart.  Hieron.  wa  have  on  Uarch  21  "  De- 
pontio  Benedict!  Abbatis;"  in  the  Mart.  Btilat 
on  the  same  day,  "  NataU  Benedicti  Abbatis," 
aa  If  Depotitia  were  eiactly  synonymons  with 
Hatale.  which  confessedly  means  the  death-day 

Vet  on  July  11,  the  day  on  which  the  Trans- 
lation of  St.  Benedict  is  placed  by  fieda  and  Ado, 
the  Mori,  nitron,  has  again  Depositio.  We  may 
infer  that  tfaa  word  was  at  least  occasionally 
used  to  designate  the  day  on  which  tha  relics 
were  entombed. 

Papebroch,  in  his  Coaatui  Chronologioo-ffiilor. 
ad  Catal.  Pontiff.  Roman.  {Acta  Saadorum,  Uay, 
vol.  ir.),  contends  strongly  that  Depotilio  is  used 
for  the  day  of  death  ;  Elcwtio,  CWtui,  or  Trant- 
^fiflforthatofbaHal. 

In  early  calendar"  tha  word  Jkposilio  it  taid 

to  be  confined  to  bishops  [Calendab,  p.  2bBy 

Deniitciirdigieilen,   i' 


ff.). 


[C] 


end  of  th 


D   the 


g  the 


sxid  Deo  i/raiiai,  '-Thanks  be  to  Ood," 
naming  of  the  passage  to  be  read  as  (he  "  Pro- 
phecy" in  the  Liturgy.  Bona  mentions  this 
phnue  Hi  being  also  occasioniUy  need  inatead 
of  Amen,  or  Lata  tibi  CMatt  when  th*  Gospel 


DEPRECATOKIAE,  In  an  ancient  codei 
quoted  br  Ducange  (s.  v.),  literat  deprecatoriaf 
are  explained  to  be  simple  "letters  of  request  " 
given  by  presbjteni,  who  were  unable  to  grant 
[he  formal  "dimissory  letters"  (fonnatae)  of 
bishops.  [CoMHEHDATOitv  Lbttbbs;  DiHteBOttr 
Letters.]  [C] 

DEPBIVATION.    [DEOBiDAiioa.] 

DBPUTATUB    (Amiffiroi).      The  Greek 
Church  distinguishes  between  persons  properly 
3  N 


ion  of  banila.  Deaconi,  ■ubdeaeoot,  aod 
•n  belong  to  tfai  former  cliua ;  to  tbe  Utter, 
I  who  di>cb&rg«  pnrelr  >Dbordiait«  officea 
r  the  directloii  of  the  dergy;  u  the  Theori. 
ban  tbe  cfaatga  of  the  ucrad  Teueli  and 
nenU;  the  Camitoti  [Ciitiaii.'l  who  attend 

e  alUr ;  sod  the  DtpulalL  Tbe  office  of  the 
r  is,  in  proceMiona  to  precfde  tbe  denran 
bears  tbe  Book  of  tbe  Gospels,  or  the  obla- 
,  carrying  lighted  taperi  and,  also,  if  neces- 
to  clear  tbe  wet  for  tbe  bishop  through  tbe 
ded  church.  (Permansder  in  Wetier  and 
e'e  Kircietihzicoii,  iii.  lOT,  vho  quotes 
nus,  De  S,  Eccl.  Ordinatioaibiis,  pt.  ij.  p. 
d.  Antwerp,  1695). 

leie  Depuiati  thua  corresponded  with  the 
ferarfi  or  Cercoilaiarii  of  the  Latin  Cbarcb  ; 
In  the  form  of  their  appointment  (Gear's 
miagha,  p.  237)  their  office  is  said  to  be  that 
nring  the  lights  in  tbe  holy  mysteries.     See 


...  A  vord  sometimes  osed  to 
fy  the  Tflult  [CoNPEsaio]  beneath  the  altar 
lining  relics  of  laint].  Anastasiiu,  for  in- 
X  {Ifitl.  jEal.,  an.  5  I,ton.ia  Itaur,\  uses  it 
{uivaleut  to  the  urariUiuTii  of  Theophanes, 
nhom  he  is  compiling.  [C] 

ESECRATION  of  Chdhches  and  Altars 
tcratio).  So  indelible  a  character  of  holi- 
waa  thonght  to  be  stamped  upon  a  church 
n  altar  by  the  net  of  consecration,  that 
ing  short  of  destr.    "  


:   then- 


anHt    t 


er  ends,  could  nullify  it  (Bnrboea,  Df  Off. 
otcal.  EpisDop.  pt.  ii.).  A  church  might, 
!Yer,  be  ao  polluted  ns  to  need  Recon- 
iTW.'i  iq.B.)  by  the   perpetration    in    it  o( 

9  vbich  had  been  deposited  nt  consecration 
renioved,  tbe  church  and  altar  lost  this 
id  character  nntil  these  were  restored  ;  with 
relics  nnd  tbe  renewal  of  Din.<!es,  the  whole 
t  of  consecration  returned  (Vigillai,  Pope 
555,  All  Eiitlarii,m.  Epid.  it.  c.  4).  Gre- 
of  Toun  (//ti(.  Fi-anc.  ii.  6)  mealions  nn 
nee  in  which  ■  church,  in  conseqaence  of  n 
Icide  having  been  perpetrated  in  It,  lost  the 
ilege  of  Dirine  Service  (officinm  perdidit). 
pare  CHURClirARti,  SACKir.F.OE.  (Martene, 
flit.  Ant.  ii.  384 ;  Thomassio,  Vet.  et  Nov. 
,  Diacip.  i,  458>  [C] 

E8BBTI0N  OP  THE  CLEEICAL 

E.  Sereml  centuries  elnpie  before  we  fin<l 
lion  of  the  clerical  life  I'ecognized  ns  an 
ce.  TheCouucil  ofCbnlcedon  in  451,enncts 
')  Ihni  those  who  have  once  been  i-eceired 

the  cicrai  are  nnt  to  desert  it  fbr  any 
jiry  nerrice  or  worldly  dignity.  TTieCouncil 
Bgers  in  453  declared  (c.  7)  tW  clerics  who 
ng  their  oi'der  have  turueit  awny  to  secular 
hre  and  to  a  lay  lite  are  Dot  unjustly  removed 

the  church  which  they  have  left.  The  Ul 
idl  of  Tours,  A.D.  461,  has  nn  equivalent 
ision  e»preiised  in  somewhat  clearer  Inn- 
;e  (c.  5),  apecificiilly  enacting  i 


DESEkTION 

tioB  for  the  oOenn.  We  have  is  intasoe  ittht 
practice  by  a  Breton  Conncil  at  nncertaio  date 
(inppoaed  aboat  555),  recorded  by  Qr^orr  of 
Tours  (Hilt.  Franc,  ii.  15),  in  which  a  bidiop. 
who  let  his  hair  grow  and  took  beck  bis  wife. 
waa  eicommunicated.  Under  JustiDiin's  Code, 
by  a  constitulion  of  that  Emperor  hinuelf;  A.t>. 


s,ir> 


aerted  It 


life  for  a  military  one  (tbe 
term  militia  with  its  congeners,  did  not  *t  this 
period  imply  necessarily  the  use  of  arms)  he  ms 
punished  by  being  msJe  a  curiaHs  of  the  dtt 
of  his  birth,  i.e.  charged  with  all  the  bnrtbens 
of  tbe  stale.  11*  there  were  already  rery  many 
CJtriales  in  tbe  city  he  was  to  be  placed  in  anv 
neighbouring  or  remote  one,  or  even  in  any  one 
of  a  different  province  which  should  happen  to 
be  in  special  want  of  these  political  beasti  of 
burthen.  If  he  hid  himself  the  curialrt  rould 
at  oncn  enter  npon  hii  property  and  deVain  it  to 
answer  legal  demands  (bk.  1.  tit.  iii.  I.  .S3  §  1> 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  clerk  or  monk  embraced 
an  ordinary  secnlar  life,  all  his  property  puscd 
to  the  church  or  mouistery  which  he  had  de- 
serted {Tbid.  1.  56,  §  2>— a  provision  confirmed 
as  to  monks  by  the  5th  Xoccl,  c.  4.  The  6th 
Sotel,  which  eitends  tbe  prohibition  to  sub- 
deacons  nnd  readers,  transfen  the  benefit  of  tbe 
forfeiture,  as  respects  clerics,—  if  Indeeil  there  be 
anything  to  forfeit, — to  the  curia,  providing 
moreover  that  if  the  clerk  in  qaestion  be  poor, 
be  shall  be  reduced  to  an  official  condition,  ■>. 
probably  to  that  of  a  mere  servant  to  the  public 
olfices  (c.  7) ;  and  this  farfeitnre  to  the  curia  is 
conarmed  by  the  123rd  Sooet,  c.  15.  But  as 
respects  monks,  the  same  Koiet  (c.  42)  requires 
a  monk  who  betakes  himself  to  a  secnlar  life — 
being  first  deprived  of  any  office  or  dignity  he 
may  acquire — to  be  sent  to  a  monastery,  to 
which  moreover  it  assigns  all  property  acquired 
by  him  after  his  leaving  bis  former  one.  If  he 
absconds  from  this,  the  judge  of  the  province  !« 
to  hold  and  admonish  him. 

In  a  letter  of  Pope  Zachariaa  (a.D.  741-51)  lo 
king  Pepin,  the  Pope  decrees  that  those  who  have 
once  been  admitted  into  the  clergy,  or  have  de- 
sired monastic  life,  Kre  not  lo  beUke  themselves 
to  military  service,  or  to  any  worldly  dignity 
{Ep.  7,  c.  9),  under  pain  of  anathema  if  they  do 
not  repent  nnd  return  to  their  former  lift— s 
provision  substantially  idenlical  with  that  of  the 
Councils  of  Angers  and  Tours.  In  Cbarleroagne'i 
CapittUarica  also  is  a  provision  "that  a  priest 
ought  to  conlinne  in  tbe  religions  habit"  {M- 
ditto  TeHIa,  c.  110).  Sec  also  the  31st  canon 
of  the  Council  of  Frankfort  in  794,  "that  clerics 
and  monki  should  continue  stedfust  in  their  de- 
Desertion  of  the  clericnl  life  miut  of  coum 
be  distinguished  from  desertion  of  the  clerics) 
I'uncllous  in  a  particular  diocese  or  parish.  See, 
nmongst  other  authorities,  as  to  bishops  learin^ 
their  districts  (mpoiiifai),  the  so-called  Apailo- 
Heal  Canont,  c.  11  (otherwise  13  or  14),  and  the 
laSrd  Notel;  and  as  to  presbyters,  deacons,  aad 
other  clerics  lo  acting,  Apott.  Cm.  c  12  (other- 
wise 14  or  15);  also  tbe  16th  Canon  of  the 
Council  of  Nicaea.  One  of  the  temputinns  le 
the  breach  of  discipline  in  question  appears  U 
have  been  the  serving  In  private  oratories,  ai 
tonhii'hsecA'ot>c/s57,58,and  131.    [J.  H.  L] 


DSSIDEBATA 

DESIDEBATA.  A  name  BometioiM  u>«d 
for  the  lacrtmeDU,  «  being  deiir*d  of  sit  ChHa- 
tiBiu.  Zena  of  Verons  (ftrii.  S  ad  Fonlent, 
quoted  by  Duange)  uk>  why  hU  hearen  delay 
■'  ad  deaideiata  featiDsre,"  [C] 

DESIDElilUB.  (I)  Bishop  of  VieoM,  mar- 
tyr at  I.jOD>;  NaUle,  Feb.  11  (Mnri.  Bediie, 
AdoDia  in  Appendke,  Uinardi)-  Accordiog  toAdo 
ho  auffered  martyrdom  on  May  23,  and  wa» 
(raiulated  Feb.  II. 

(fl)  Bithop  of  Ferrara;  "Pauio"  Uaj  23 
{MaH.  Adoaie,  Uenardi). 

(S)  The  reader,  martyr  at  Naplei  ntider 
Diocletian, IF ith  Januarina  the  bisbopand  others; 
eonnieinorated  Sept.  19  {Mart.  Rom.  Vet.,  Bedap, 
Adonii,  Uauardi).  [W,  F,  C] 

DESPONSATIO.    [Abbhae:  Betboiual; 

MARBlAaE,] 

DEBPOTICAE  (Aeororiical  JopTnf)-  The 
greatfr  feiliTaU  of  the  Church  are  so  called  by 
lhe^^«reeka  i^^they   «*  ^^^^tL  ™rt  ^"'thi" 


HDother 


ie  H  fa1> 


,    It  differs 


n  Cnfui 


___      ^  ^  _  im  Contanalia  in  iti 

being  concealed  from  the  petioa  afltcted. 

Thi.  Bin  has  been  condemned  both  by  fathers, 
ns  br  St.  Augustine  (in  horn.  41  Ih  SanctK\  St. 
Jerome  (Ep.  2,  nl.  52,  ad  Ntpotim.  c.  14),  and 
Si.  ChrysoBloui  (A-  Sacerd.  5,  C),  and  by  variom 
cyinons  of  councils  (e.g.  (Tone.  C-<rth.  \v.  cc.  5.^-60) 
under  wider  words  which  include  other  ofleaces 
ngainst  the  flth  commanduient  (BlDghtiii,  Chr. 
A«t.  6,  2,  10.  and  16,  13.  »;  Ferrarii  tub  tux.; 
Thnm.  Aq.  ."vmma,  2.  2.  nunett.  73-,  Soto  Pt 
Jttit.  et  Jure,  5,  10).  [I.  B.] 

DEUB  IN  ADJUTOEIUM.  The  ranoiiical 
Hours,  according  Ut  Western  usige,  geDerslly  be- 
gin with  the  words  oTthe  TDtb  {eSlb  Vuli;,]  Pulm. 

V.  I)«ns  in  adjiiloriam  meuni  intende. 

R.  Domine  ad  adjovandum  me  feslina. 

Cassian  (Collalio,  i.e.  10)  tells  us  that  this 


s  befon 


t  it  1 


iy  prefiied  to  each  Honr 
time  of  St.  Benedict,  who  prescribed 
I  hi>  Rule  (c.  9). 
lan  UM  at  Matins  pretiies  the  rem 


hand,   the 


The  Row 

V.  DoDline,  labia  maa  aperies. 

R.  Et  OS  menm  annuntiabit  laudeiT 
from  tha  51st  [50lh  Vnlg.]  Psalr 
monastic  breriariea,  on  the  other 
Domini,  labia  follows  the  D^m  in  adjut-riu-a. 

In  Compline,  Dtus  in  adjutoriitm  is  preceded  by 

V.  CooTerte  nos.  Dens  salularis  uoster. 

B.  Et  arerto  iram  tuam  a  nobis, 
from  the  85tli  [S4th  Vulg.]  Pialm. 

The  rerse,  "O  Lord,  open  thou  our  lips,"  Sc.,, 
nlso  occurs  in  the  early  pan  of  the  Greek  mom- 

(Bona,  D>  Diviwi  Ptahnodia,  ch.  irl.  4i 
Mariene.  Z)e  ^nt.  JfmucA.  JPil.pp.  .%23{  Wetier 
i.n.1  Welle.  KifchtmUxioon,  iii.  122.)  [C.) 


DEVOTA  FH 

DEVIL  (IN  Art).  The 
0  hnve  contemplated  the  »pl 
nd  man  principally  as  to  hii 
t.ion  and  pouewion  in  this 
I'orld.    HepresenUtJQus  of 


own  condemnation,  belong 
to  mediacTal  rather  than 
to  pHmitire  art.    The  pre- 

the  eiiatence  of  any  hell 

Torcello,  as  that  painted 
by  Methodius,  even  if  its 
story  be  true,  has  alto- 
gether vanished.  On  the 
tarcophagi,  and  later  in 
Anglo-tlaioD      and      Irish 

the  tempter  i>  symboliied, 
as  so  often  in  Holy  Scrip- 
ture, under  the  form  of 
the  Serpent  (nee  a.  c). 
One  instance  there  is,  how- 
cTer,  given  by  Didron  in 
the  Iconographie  du  SeT' 
peril  (Ann.  Arc.'  '  '  ' 
T.  2}  of  a  Gno 


I  of  h 


and  aerpeii 
e  in  the  Vatic 


Egyptian  symbol  of  a  lioi 


presentations  seem  to  begii 
tiend  in  the  Chase  of  Th 
lately  destrored  br  gradiia 
chief,  fldoroeJ  the  fniat.  of  8 


chievons  eipreuion.     [See  D 

DEVOTA  FEMINA,  o. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that 
made  to  God  is  recognized 
and  throughout  the  Old  T( 
16,  iiTii.  1  and  foil.,  Nnml 
3.  8,  »i.  2  and  foil.  &c.).  I 
of  persons  as  well  ns  things 
of  the  "  singular  vow  "  meul 
and  of  the  Kaiarites  menti 
with  whicb  compare  the  ap[ 
of  Jephthab,  (Judg.  i1.  30)  Si 
and  Samuel  (1  Sam.  i.  II). 
at  the  same  time  imposed  on 
which  are  required  to  have  at 
ofafather.inbe  woman  ba- 
in her  youth  "  (Numb.  iii.  3 
if  she  "  had  at  all  a  huKham 


DBVOTA  FEHINA. 


KBtolic  Chur<^.  Bnt 
t<tDparu7  ram,  it  ii  cltsar  that  the 
'  chDrch-widdn  ware  CDOtldtred  w  per- 
deroted  to  Qod.  UortOTir,  in  h» 
.f  ipeakiug  of  Tirgin),  St.  Paul  clurlf 
ihat  he  coDjlden  thoM  who  h.iTe  autho- 
sr  them  to  haT*  power  to  "  keep  "  Ihem 

Lotd  (we  1  Cor,  vii.  34,  37,  38).  The 
kai  CamiilitUiiu,  heaida  their  nbuodBnt 

of  the  chorch-widowi,  ihew  lu  alio 
e  of  ■  diitiact  clau  of  chorch-Tirgiiu 
.  to  God  in  like  miinner.  The  Unn  rlnvla, 
r,  9U  Applied  both  to  vldowi  uid  rii^ot, 
d  both  or^ftDizatioDa  and  apread  bejoud 
nd  wemi  to  lerre  ai  a  traneltlon  link  be- 
them  and  female  moDachiam.     Prom  th« 

can  hardly  be  applied,  at  att  event*  ei- 
\j,  to  either  initilute  u  such,  icd  antici- 


!  of  the  Church  ii 


ime.  io  reapect 


the  lint  CouDcil  of  Valence,  a.d.  374, 
t  "of  |;irla  who  han  deroted  themielves 
"  eiacl*  that  if  Ihej  volunlsrilj  contract 
\j  ••  marriage,  thej  ahall  not  eren  be  al- 
mraediate  penance,  and  shall  nothaadmit- 

eommunion  till  thev  hare  giren  full 
tion.  Now  It  was  only  in  the  Sth  centurj 
>nichinn,  anderthe  Baniliau  rule,  penetra- 
a  Sonthei^  G.iul,  ao  that  the  pucllat  * 
nsprop.   ■ 


called. 


nenpplleatotbecanouiofthe  lit  Coi 
lo,  A.D.  400,  which  ennct  that  a  "  derota  " 
ke)  1  hosband  i*  not  to  be  admitted  to 
!  during  hii  life,  unlets  ahe  preierreo  coa- 
(c.  16^  or,  with  .till  greater  .everity. 

been  deioted  to  God,  alna  and  mnrriei] 
her  father  or  mother  reilore  their  nSec' 

her.  they  are  to  be  excluded  from  com- 
.     The  lather  may  indeed  thew  citu.>e  in 

againit  the  aentence,  but  the  womnn  her- 
only  to  rei-elve  the  commnnioa  after  her 
I'l  death  and  pennnce,  unlesi  at  her  Inst 
1.  I[>) — n  teit  which  indeed  admita  the 
'  of  the  marriage. 

etnmp  wa*  set  on  the  woman'a  deFOtio 
taking,  or  rather  receiving  from  the 
hnnda,  th«  reil,  aymbol  of  her  being 
d  to  Chriat.  Hence  the  distinction 
re  Rnd  made  between  the  gravity  of  mnr- 
i  the  case  of  the  veiled  and  anreiled',  as 
h  ice  Pope  Innocent  l.'»  3nd  letters,  to 
iui  Archbishop  of  Rouen,  ec.  12,  IX,  and 

CADona  of  daulit(\il  authority,  auppiiaed 
lODteDiporaneuna  "  of  the  Roman  to  [be 

biahopa,"  cc.  1,2.  The  devotional  or  vir- 
ihit  might  indeed  ben»umed,  atall  evenle 
ilh  century,  without  .ictiial  consecralion ; 
■  the  Great's  I6Tth  leller,  A.n.  4.'iS  or 

KuiticDs  Bishop  of  Nnrbonne,  c.  1.^. 
"virgin  dcvoled  to  Cod"  is  nMimilated 
nonk  in  a  cnnoii  nf  the  Council  ofChal- 
k.a.  451,  forbidding  both  to  marry  under 

aicommunication,  but  lubject  to  th«  ia- 


DEVOTA  FEKINA 


communication  m  indi  case*  to  maniage  after 
25,  and  provides  that  a  penane*  ia  not  to  bt 
refused  if  asked  for,  hnt  communion  only  to  be 
grantetl  after  long  dcbij  (c  b2).  An  eiaggt- 
rated  itrictnesa  on  (he  other  hand  pemdes  a 
letter  of  Popa  Symmachn*  (a.D.  498-513)  to 
Bishop  Caesariua,  of  Arlea.  Not  only  doei  he 
require  the  excommunication  of  those  who  have 
aongJit  to  marry  virgina  consecrated  to  God. 
whether  with  their  own  will  or  against  it,  and 
declare  that  "we  do  not  an  O'er  ^  widows  (o 
marry  who  have  long  persevered  in  the  religioot 
purpose;  but  he  forbids  those  virgina  Io  marry 
"to  whom  it  may  have  happened  to  pass  their 
age  during  many  yean  in  monasteries'* — en- 
forcing, in  short,  virginity  without  even  *  pro- 


inons  of  the  5th  Council  of  Orleans,  A.D  52», 
hich  eicommunicates  alike,  together  with  their 
luhonda,  bcth  girls  who  in  convents  have  pat 
a  the  religious  garment,  and  those  who,  whelhrr 
irla  or  widows,  have  assumed  the  habit  in  their 
onaes  (c.   19).     On   thi 


lof  M 


n  581  pi 


life    against  both  parties,  iu  c 
■iages. 


of 


if  the  eth  or  beginning  of 
ine  nn  century,  m  me  letters  of  Pope  Gregorr 
the  Great  (A.D.  590-603),  we  seem  lo  perctivi 
a  distiuction  between  (he  "  religions"  and  "mo- 
nastic "  habit,  which  mny  hare  indloated  ihat 
between  the  simple  dnola  and  the  nun.  Wrilia: 
to  the  Roman  exarch  (hk.  ir.  ep.  18),  be  speaks 
of  women  till  now  "in  the  religious  and  mo- 
nastic habit"  who  have  thrown  off  the  aacred  gar- 
ment and  veil,  and  married,  and  who  are  said  lo 
be  under  the  eisrch'a  patronage,  and  warns  him 
the  Iniquity  of  such  protection,     it  will 


I  passnge  seeu: 
sent  Romish  practice,  with  the  specially  mo- 
tic  profession.  On  the  other  hand,  an  earlier 
«r  of  the  same  pope  (bk.  iii.  ep.  24,  ad  Cm- 
lum),  distinguishes  between  veiled  virgins  and 
rneu  in  convents.  The  incompatibility  be- 
wn  marriage  and  the  religious  "habit"  it 
icated  in  another  letter  of  the  same  pope  lo 

bishope  Virgilius  and  Syagriua,  (hk,  vli.  pt,  ii.  c. 

119). 
That  <n  apite  of  all  prohibitions,  marriagn 

and  lo  be  celebrated  even  in  church,  ii  evideal 
from  an  edict  of  King  Clothalr  Ii.,  issued  at  lh« 
5lh  Council  of  Parus  A.t>.  614  or  615.  No  oee 
was  to  carry  off  religious  girls  or  widows,  who 
have  devoted  themselves  lo  God,  as  well  Ihoi-e 
who  reside  In  their  own  houaea  as  those  who  art 
placod  in  mcniuteries  (thus  clearly  distinguishim; 

violence    or  by    any  kind  of  authority  should 


such  tc 


Lself  in 


The  7th  letter  of  Pope  Zachariis  (a.n.  741- 
51),  addresaed  to  I'epin  aa  mayor  of  the  pakre, 
and  to  the  bishops,  abbots,  and  nobles  of  the 
Franks,  refers  to  Pope  Innocent's  letter  before 
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mentioned,  as  to  the  distinction  between  the 
tnarnage  of  veiled  and  unveiled  virgins,  the 
former  of  whom  are  to  be  separated,  the  latter 
only  to  do  **{!ome"  penance  (cc.  20,  21).  On 
the  other  hand,  a  capitulary  of  the  6th  book 
(c.  411)  treats  as  absolutely  null  a  marriiige 
with  "a  virgin  devoted  to  God,  a  woman  under 
the  religious  habit  or  professing  the  continuance 
of  widowhood,"  re-enacting  the  punishment  of 
separation  and  exile  for  the  offenders.  One  of 
the  7th  book  (c.  o38)  is  addressed  to  the  case  of 
those  widows  and  girls  who  have  put  on  the 
religious  habit  in  their  own  houses,  either  re> 
ceiving  it  from  their  parents  or  of  themselves, 
but  afterwards  marry ;  they  are  to  be  excom- 
municated till  they  separate  from  their  husbands, 
and  if  they  will  not,  to  be  kept  perpetually  ex- 
cluded from  communion.  A  Lombard  capitulary 
of  783,  contains  a  like  enactment  (Pertz,  Leg. 
t.  1).  [J.  M.  L,] 

DEXAMENE,  Ac^o^^yt;,  a  cistern  or  tank 
for  the  water  needed  for  the  replenishing  of  the 
font  and  the  various  ecclesiastical  offices  (Procop. 
Histoi\Arcan,  c.  iii.).  Erroneously  interpreted  by 
Suidas,  sub  zoc,  of  the  altar ;  and  by  Bingham, 
Orig,  bk.  viii.  c.  vii.  §  4,  of  the  font.       [E.  V.] 

DIAGONIA.  (1).  The  name  given  to  the 
localities  in  which  food  and  alms  were  distributed 
to  the  poor  by  the  deacons  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 
Each  was  under  the  administration  of  one  of  the 
seven  deacons,  one  for  each  region,  the  whole 
being  under  the  superintendence  of  an  archdeacon. 
Each  diac^mia  had  a  hall  for  the  distribution  of 
charity,  and  an  oratory  or  chapel  annexed.  These 
last  remained  when  the  original  purpose  of  the  dio' 
conia  had  passed  away,  and  have  risen  to  the  dig- 
nity of  churches,  of  which  there  are  now  fourteen, 
each  assigned  to  one  of  the  cardinal  deacons. 

The  original  purpose  of  the  diaconia  is  illus- 
trated by  the  following  passages  from  Anasta- 
si  us : — Stephan.  11.  §  229 :  "  foris  muros  .  . .  duo 
fecit  Xenodochia . . .  quae  et  sociavit  venerabili- 
l)us  Diaconis  illic  foris  existentibus  ....  id  est 
Diaconiae  S.  Dei  genetricls,  et  B.  Silvestri  duae." 
Hadi-ian,  /.  §  337  :  "  constituit  Diaconias  tres 
foris  portam  B.  Apost.  Principis  . . .  et  ibidem 
dispensatione  per  ordinem  pauperibus  consolari, 
atque  eleemosynam  fieri  [constituit]."  Infra^ 
§  34'5:  "idem  egregius  Praesul  Diaconia  con- 
stituit .  . .  concedens  eis  agros  vineas  etc  ut  de 
eorum  reditu  . . .  Diaconiae  proficientes  pauperes 
Christi  reficerentur." 

(2).  The  word  diaconia  was  also  used  for  that 
part  of  the  deacon's  office  which  consisted  in  dis- 
pensing food  and  money  to  the  poor.  It  is  thus 
employed  by  Gregory  the  Great  in  a  letter  to 
John,  in  which  he  says,  "  te  mensis  pauperum 
et  exhibendae  diaconiae  eligimus  praeponendum ;" 
and  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  money  received  "  dia- 
coniae exhibitione  erogandum*'  (Greg.  Magn. 
tJp.  ad  Joatm.  24).  See  Soicer,  Ducange,  Hos- 
pinian.  de  Templis,  p.  18.  [E.  V.] 

(3).tfln  the  earlier  days  of  monachism  this  term 
was  used  for  monastic  alms*giving  (Cass.  Collat. 
xviii.  7 ;  Gregor.  M.  Ep.  22).  The  oldest  monk 
was  entrusted  with  it  in  Egypt  (Cass.  OoUat,  xxi. 
1);  in  the  East  the  *'oeconomus"  or  bursar 
(Martene  in  Cass,  ib,  xxi.  8,  9).  [I.  G.  S.] 

DIACONICA  (Aiacow/co).  -Certain  short 
prayers  or  "suffrages"  in  the  Liturgy  are  called 
Diaoonioa,  as   being   recited   by  the   attendant 


deacon.  They  are  also  called  'EXpuvixd,  la  being 
mainly  prayers  for  peace.  In  the  consecration 
of  a  bishop  the  Diaconica  are  said  by  bishops. 
(Me'nard  on  the  Gregorian  Sacramentary,  p.  523  ; 
Neale's  Tetralogia  Liturgica,  p.  217.)  [C] 

DIACONICJUM.  (1)  The  vestry  or  sacristy 
of  a  church,  so  called  from  being  the  place  where 
the  deacons  performed  their  duties  in  getting 
ready  the  vestments  and  holy  vessels,  heating 
the  water,  preparing  and  lighting  the  incense, 
and  other  essentiab  for  the  celebration  of  the 
Eucharist,  and  other  divine  offices.  No  minister 
of  a  lower  grade  was  permitted  to  enter  the 
Diaconicum  (Condi.  Lacd.  can.  21 ;  Concil.  Aga^ 
thens,  can.  66).  The  diaconicum  wns,  as  a  rule, 
placed  on  the  right  or  south  side  of  the  bona  or 
sanctuary,  answering  to  the  prothcsis  on  the 
north,  and  communicating  with  the  bcma  by  a 
door  in  the  parabetna  or  side-wall.  It  also  usu- 
ally had  an  independent  entrance  through  an 
external  door.  The  diaconicum  generally  ter- 
minated apsidally,  and  was  always  provided  with 
an  altar  (9wnaffTi\piov,  ApopfUhegmata  Patrwn 
apud  Gelas.  No.  3;  iyia  rffair4(a,  JCuchol^ig. 
Goar,  p.  245),  on  which  the  bread  and  wiue 
were  placed  prior  to  their  removal  to  the  pro- 
thesis.  Its  wall  was  often  adorned  with  pic- 
tures of  saintly  deacons,  Stephen,  Benjamin,  &c. 
Within  it  was  the  treasury,  KtifiriKiapxMyf 
or  <rK€uo<pu\dKioVf  where  the  sacred  vessels 
and  other  treasures  of  the  church  were  kept 
(Cyril  Scyth.  in  Vita  8.  Sab.  apud  Ductinge).  It 
woB  also  used  by  the  priests  as  a  vestry,  iu 
which  they  changed  their  vestments  and  put  on 
their  eucharistic  dress  {ftfff\06yTts  iWdtrtrovai 
r^y  UpartK^y  crroA^y  iy  r^  Siancoyiir^,  7)/piciun 
Sabae,  cap.  ii.  ap.  Suicer).  Relics  were  preserved  iu 
it  (Catalog.  Patriarch.  Constantinopol.  ap.  Suicer). 
Worshippers  who  for  disciplinary  retisons  were 
excluded  from  the  actual  church  were  permitted 
to  offer  their  devotions  here,  e.g.  the  Emperor  Leo 
VI.  when  excommunicated  for  his  fourth  marriage 
(C^renus,  Compend,  Hist.').  The  diaconicum 
was  sometimes  a  spacious  chamber  annexed  to 
the  church  (diaconicum  majus),  large  enough  for 
the  reception  of  a  provincial  or  general  synod 
[Council,  p.  477].  In  the  diaconicum  of  the 
ciiurch  at  Paneas,  the  statue,  supposed  to  be  that 
of  the  woman  with  the  issue  of  blood,  removed 
for  safety  from  the  market-place,  was  erected 
(Philostorg.  lib.  vii.  c.  3). 

Other  names  by  which  the  diaconkum  was 
known  were,  bLffiraffriK6y  (as  being  the  hall  of 
reception),  VKtvo^vXixioy^  fitrar^pioy  or  furar 
r^ptoy  (a  word  of  various  orthography  and  very 
uncertain  etymology,  perhaps  representing  "mu- 
tatorium,"  as  the  place  where  the  clergy  changed 
their  vestments),  Toffro^pioy,  secretarium,  on 
which  see  Bingham,  Orig,  Eocl.  bk.  viiL  c  vii. 
I  7 ;  Leo  Allat.  J)e  Tempi.  Qraec,  Sec,  ep.  i. 
§  13-15 ;  Suicer,  «u6  toe. ;  Ducange,  Olosaar.  Id. 
Rescript.  8,  Sophiae,  ad  Paul.  Silentiar. ;  Neale, 
Hist.  East.  Ch.,  General  Introd.  p.  191,  §9. 

(2)  Diaconicum  abo  signifies  the  volume  con- 
taining the  directions  for  the  due  performance  of 
the  deacon's  office,  fit0\ioy  rqr  Aiaxoyias,  Cf. 
Leo  Allatius,  Dissert,  i.  de  Libr,  Eccl.  Graecor. 

(3)  The  word  is  also  used  for  certain  prayers 
said  at  intervals  in  the  service  by  the  deacon : 
c&x<^  JiiaK6yov,  knov^-n  also  as  §ip7iyiKd.  [Dia- 
conica.] [E.  v.] 

DIADEMA.    [Crown:  Coronation.] 


DIAPASON 

A80N,  DIAPENTE,  DIATESSA- 
The»  are  the  three  intemli  ot'  the 
he  ptrfect  filth,  and  the  perfect  fonrth  : 
■  which  dettrmme  them  are  J,  |,  sml  ). 
n  the  onlj  ioterraU  that  were  coiui- 
uonaDcei,  tod  were  alwayi  ot  the 


cale  whether  diat 


r  enharmonic,  while  the  otbe 
(teeCu40!tlflH(.'giC,p.2T4>.  Although 
m  of  reckoBing  bj  telrAchorda  continued 
time  of  Qnido  Aretinui,  yet  ihe  name 

Lve  a  greater  degree  ot  perfection  in 
at  contonaace,  which  ii  al»  ghoWD  by 
lion  preseired  by  Aljpiui,  where  in  the 
HTe  the  Dorian  in  pitch,  for  moat  of  the 
oles  (which  would  be  the  Isteat  ttUa- 
he  reapeotiTe  icales)  the  symbol*  repre- 
:he  notes  aa  octave  below  were  adopted 
addition  ofa  acnte  accent.  It  iiatranee 
I  |ilaa  waa  not 


erFiB 


f  the   moden,    w 


ould    I 


f  railing  all  notes  differing  bj  an'ocUie 
ime  name.  Thu  howerer  appear)  (a  bare 
the  notice  of  the  early  Latin  author*, 
I  they  did  make  great  limplifieations. 
(otj  completed  the  recognition  of  the 
ly    reducing  the  namea   of  notes   to   7, 


length  in  his  lei 
matter  in  donht ;  ne  meniioos  ii 
mentary  on  Ps.  4  and  Habak.  3. 
It  appears  to  the  writer  that  i 
Bnggest«ii  by  the  primary  meai 
will  nearly,  if  not  quite,  recon>:il 


ision  at  all,  though  it  is  most  n 

t  error  thould  haie  been  made  bj  them. 

:hBt  that  from  F  to  f  can  only  bo  divided 
callj  at  c,  and  that  from  fi  to  b  can 
livided  pingally  at  E.  [J.  R.  I^] 
'ENTE.  [Diapason.] 
■SAIMA.  This  is  the  word  used  in 
uagial  and  recognized  by  other  writer) 
ituiixlent  to  "Selah,"  which  occurs  in 
mi  and  in  the  Canticle  of  Habakkuk. 
th'»  D!^.  ./  (Ae  Bible,  mib  vx.  SeUh. 
he  obscurity  of  Ihe  subject  is  fully 
As  the  early  Chi 


Hebrei 


nethod  of 


used  the  . 
LAtural  they  would 
singing  the  psalms, 
iicribos  Psa.  23,  34, 
1  in  Ps.  34  LJi^aA- 
Set.ih  is  not  foiln  I 


DICE 

gto   the   qoeitioo  tt  tont 
o  Uarcella.  bat  Iwet  Ibe 


r  then 


r  perhAps 


play,  while  the  chorus  was 
prwlucing  a  leric)  of  notes  wiinouc  wortia,  <.r., 
a  "dirision,"*  or  "Pneuma."  It  has  been 
said  that  Ihe  Jews  used  Pnenmata;  if  »,  the 
adoption  of  them  by  Christians  is  obvious;  hut 
in  any  case  it  would  leem  that  they  wen  com- 
monly in  use  at  an  early  period.  In  conseqnenn 
of  the  common  use  of  varioua  musical  instm- 
raents  at  fenats  and  entertainments  at  which 
Christian  morality  waa  likely  to  be  outraged  in 
the  period  of  tbo  empire,  Ihe  Christians  were 
chary  of  their  use  in  religiona  lervices,  fear- 
ful doubtles)  of  Ibe  aasooiation  of  ideas.  Sir 
John  Hawkins  (//«(.  q^  i/tuic,  p.  iiriL)  gives 
a  list  of  fathers  who    hare  denoBnced   mnsioil 

rifying  Epipbonin) 
le  as  a  diubolical 
1  Chnrcb   to  this 

been  invented  by 
icarcs     »PP^"^ 


o  the  Diapsalmi 


(Sym.  The« 


DIABETOK.  t^t  Coder  E<xJ.  Afrk.  (c-i) 
run^  thus  (Bruns'j  Canonei,  i.  175):  "Bursas 
placuit,  ut  qnoniam  Hipponensium  diaretanm 
ecclesine  deitilutio  nan  est  dintiui  negligenda 
.  .  .  ei)  episcopua  ordinetur."  The  equivaleoi 
in  the  Greek  version  is  "♦powiirml  tJi  '•■ 
(cXijirfaT,"  **  caretakers  of  the  church  ^  [IsTF.rt- 
VE.-iTOR],  as  if  during  a  vacancy  of  the  se^, 
which  is  implied  in  the  concluding  words  of  the 
canon.  Ducange  (a.  T.)  conjectures  "  direc- 
torum,"  Hardonin  "diarrhytorom."  The  word 
does  not  seem  to  occur  elsewhere.  [C  ] 

DIASTYLA,  AiimiAm  the  Cahcelu  by 
■■  '    ■'       '  separated  from  the  naot 

Ducange  ;  ».i  -ri,  .ircXi. 
Kair).      Goar'a  Eitcliol   p. 

DIATESSARON.    [Diapason.] 

DICE(.J/ea,icufloi;  Low-Latin, i>«citu;wbence 
Fr.  IV).  The  pLiyingal  dice,  or  games  of  chance 
generallv,  never  looked  upon  favonrably  by 
moralisla  or  laws  (see  Diet,  of  Ortek  md  Sunt. 
Antiq.,  a.v.  Al^a),  early  attracted  Ihe  notice 
of  the  censnra  ofChristian  manners.  Th»i>onia- 
gogve  of  Clement  (iii.  II,  p.  497)  forbids  dicv- 
playing,  whether  with  cubes  or  with  the  four- 
faced  dies  called  iffTpctyaAoi  (see  Ruat  u.  Palm, 
e.v.X  out  of  desire  for  gain.  Apolloaius  (in 
Euseb.  H.  E.  V.  18,  !!),  denotincing  the  Mon- 
tanists,  uki  whether  prophets  play  aVktables 
(TiiSAsii)  and  dice.  And  gaming  is  one  of  the 
forma  of  vice  which  we  find  denounced  by  the 
Church  in  the  earliest  canons  which  remain  to  o-^. 
The  Ajxulalical  Comma  (cc.  41,  42  [al.  42,  4.t]) 
forbade  either  clergy  or  laity  to  play  with  dice 

''ThiTlSTk  mskes  sweet  dlrlsSoD-" — RomvattdJului 


DIOERIUM 

on  i>aiii  of  degradation  or  excommunication.  The 
Council  of  Eliberis  (a.d.  305)  also  denounced  the 
penalty  of  excommunication  against  any  of  the 
laithful  who  played  at  dice,  **  that  is,  tables,"  for 
money  (can.  79).  And  at  the  end  of  the  7th 
century  the  Trullan  Council  (can.  50)  repeated 
the  same  penalties  of  degradation  and  excom- 
munication. Nor  was  the  civil  power  indifferent. 
Justinian  (^Cockf  lib.  i.,  Pe  Epiac.  et  Cler,  1.  17 ; 
Ifov.  123,  c.  10)  forbade  the  clergy  of  every  rank 
from  playing  at  games  of  chance  (ad  tabulas 
ludere),  or  even  being  present  at  them,  on  pain 
of  suspension  with  seclusion  in  a  monastery  for 
three  years.  Another  enactment  (Cbdf,  lib.  i., 
De  Episc,  Audien,  1.  25)  commits  the  investiga- 
tion of  such  offences  to  the  bishops,  and  em- 
powers them  to  call  in  the  secular  arm,  if  neces- 
sary, for  the  reformation  of  scandalous  offenders ; 
and  yet  another  (76.  1.  35),  complaining  bitterly 
that  even  bishops  did  not  abstain  from  these 
stolen  pleasures,  denounces  such  laxity  in  the 
severest  terms.  These  imperial  laws  are  all  in- 
serted in  the  yomooatwn  of  Photius  and  John  of 
Antioch. 

The  laws  themselves  indicate  that  Christians 
and  even  clergy  were  by  no  means  exempt  from 
the  almost  universal  passion  for  games  of  chance. 
One  OF  two  instances  may  serve  to  confirm  this. 
Jerome  relates  {De  Script.  Bed.  in  Apol.  Ep, 
105)  that  Synesius  alleged  his  own  irresistible 
propensity  for  gambling  os  a  reason  why  he 
should  not  be  made  a  bishop.*  Gregory  of  Tours 
(^Hist,  Franc,  x.  16)  tells  us  that  certain  nuns 
of  the  convent  of  St.  Radegund  at  Poictiers 
accused  their  abbess,  among  other  matters,  of 
dicing;  whereupon  the  abbess  declared  that  she 
had  done  the  same  thing  in  the  lifetime  of  St. 
Radegund  (f  587)  herself,  and  that  it  was  not 
forbidden  either  by  the  common  law  of  canonical 
life  or  by  their  own  Rule;  nevertheless,  she 
would  submit  to  the  judgment  of  the  bishops. 
(Thomassinus,  Nota  et  Vet,  Eccl.  JDiscip.  pt.  iii. 
lib.  iii.  c.  43.)  [C] 

DIGEBIUM.  AucfipioUf  cereus  bisuictts,  a 
two-forked  wax  taper  used  by  bishops  of  the 
Greek  Church  in  the  Benediction  of  the  people. 
it  was  also  employed  in  the  benediction  of  the 
Book  of  the  Gospels  lying  on  the  Holy  Table. 
The  bishop  was  said  HiKTipitp  trippayi(uv.  The 
double  taper  was  considered  to  symbolize  the 
two  natures  of  Christ. 

Triceriumy  Tpucfipiov,  cereus  trisulcuSj  was  simi- 
larly used,  and  held  to  symbolize  the  Trinity. 

Symeon  Thessalon,  De  Temphf  p.  222,  apud  Du- 
cange«.  o.jmp^s.  Gear's  JE'uc^o^.  p.  125.   [E.V.] 

DIOTEBIUM.    [Pulpit.] 

DIDYMTJS,  martyr  at  Alexandria;  comme- 
morated April  28  (Mart.  Rom.  Vet,,  Adonis, 
Usuardi).  (W.  F.  G.) 

DIES.  The  word  dies  is  used,  like  the  Eng- 
lish **day,"  to  designate  a  festival :  as  (e.  g.)  the 
Annates  Franc.  a.d.  802,  *'  IpHe  rex  celebravit 
diem  S.  Joannis  Baptistae."  The  principal  special 
uses  of  the  word  are  the  following  : — 

1.  Dies  adoratu^  Good  Friday. 

2.  Dies  Aegyptiaci.  Certain  "  unlucky  days  " 
once  marked  in  calendars  (see  the  ancient  cal- 
endars published  by  Bucher),  supposed  to  have 
been  discovered  by  the  ancient  Egyptians  from 
astrological    calcul<ition.s.     Decrees   were    made 
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against  the  superstitious  observance  of  these 
days  (Decret.  pt.  2,  cans.  26,  qu.  7,  c.  16),  and  an- 
cient Penitentials  (see  Ducange,  s.  v.)  forbid  men 
to  avoid  these  days  especially  for  blood-letting 
or  commencin^^  a  work  ;  indeed  the  superstitious 
preference  for,  or  avoidance  of,  a  day  (Decret.  u.  s. 
c.  17)  was  forbidden  generally.  A  memorial  verse 
for  lihowing  when  the  Egyptian  days  fall  is  given 
by  Durandus  {Rationale,  viii.  4,  §  20). 

3.  IHes  bonij  "  les  bons  jours,"  used  for  fes- 
tivals (Sidonius,  Epist.  v.  17). 

4.  Dies  Cinerum,  the  first  day  of  Lent,  or 
Ash- Wednesday. 

6.  Dies  Coenae  Domini,  Maundy  Thursday. 

6.  Dies  Consecrati.  The  CapitiUarium  Car.  if., 
(ii.  c.  35),  enjoins  that  four  days  at  Christmas 
should  be  observed  as  festivals ;  these  days  are 
referred  to  in  the  council  of  Soissons,  a.d.  853, 
c  7,  and  in  the  Capit.  Car.  Calm  at  Compifegne, 
A.D.  868,  c.  8,  as  dies  consecrati^  on  which  no 
courts  were  to  be  held. 

7.  Dies  Dominica.    [Easter  ;  Lord's  Day.] 
•8.  Dies    Magnus,    Felicissimvs,    Easter-Day 

(Capitularium  Car,  M,  v.  c.  136);  "dies  mag- 
nus  Coenae,"  Maundy  Thursday  {Capit.  Herai*di, 
c.  14).  So  ^  fuydKyi  riii4pa  {Cone.  Anci^r.  c.  6) 
is  used  for  Easter-Day.  "  Dies  magnus  "  is  also 
used  for  the  Last  Day  {CajAt.  Car.  M,  vi.  c  378). 

9.  DiesNatalis.    [Natalis.] 

10.  Dies  Neophytorum,  the  eight  days,  from 
Easter-Day  to  its  octave,  during  which  the 
newly  baptised  wore  their  white  garments. 
Augustine  {Epist,  119,  c.  17)  speaks  of  the 
**octo  dies  neophytorum"  as  days  of  special 
observance. 

11.  Dies  Palmarum,  or  in  Ramis  Palmarum, 
Palm-Sunday. 

12.  Dies  Sancti,  the  forty  days  of  Lent. 
See  the  Theodosian  Code,  lib.  ii.  De  Feriis,  and 
Barouius,  ad  an.  519,  §  42. 

13.  Dies  Scrutinii,  the  days  on  which  can- 
didates for  baptism  were  examined,  especially 
Wednesday  in  the  fourth  week  of  l^nt. 

14.  Dies  Solis,  Dies  Lunae,  and  the  other  days 
of  the  week ;  see  Week. 

15.  Dies  tinearum  or  murium ;  certain  days 
on  which  ceiemonies  were  performed  to  avert 
the  ravages  of  moths  or  mice  (Audo^nus,  Vita 
Etigii,  ii.  15).  See  Deliio,  Disquis.  Magic,  lib. 
iii.  pt.  2,  qu.  4,  §  6. 

16.  Dies  Viridium,  in  some  ancient  German 
calendars,  Thursday  in  Holy  Week,  **  Grilndon- 
nerstag."    [Maundy  Thursday.] 

17.  Dies  votorwn,  a  wedding-day ;  Leges 
Lomjobard.  lib.  ii.  tit  4,  §  3.  [C] 

DIET  A.  The  ecclesiastical  CURSUB  or  daily 
office.  Victor  of  Paris  (MS.  Liber  Ordinis,  c.  27, 
quoted  by  Ducange)  ordem  his  book  to  be  carried 
round  whenever  office  is  said  (quando  dieta  can- 
tatur).  See  Bcleth,  De  Div.  Off.  c.  21;  Dur- 
andus, Rationale,  v.  3,  29.  [C] 

DIGAMY.  It  has  been  stated  under  the  head 
Bigamy  that  we  propose  to  consider  under  the 
present  head  whatever  concerns  the  entering  into 
marriage  relations  with  two  persons  successively. 
The  subject  is  one  in  respect  to  which  a  different 
morality  has  been  applied  to  the  clergy  and  laity. 
As  respects  each  class  moreover,  it  divides  itself 
uflder  two  branches  —  which,  however,  it  will 
not  always  be  necessary  to  consider  separately 
—that  of  successive  marriages  after  divorce  or 
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JOD,  nod  nfltr  the  death  of  n  huband  oi 

nspect  of  the  cJer^,  it  hu  been  alreadj 
d  nnder  the  head  BlOAHT  that  the  pi 
loi  as  to  biihopi  and  deacou  in  1  Tim.  i 
ud  Tit.  i.  6,  reqairiog  them  to  b«  huibsn 
I  wile,"  applif  more  probablir  to  laoccui 
I  limuIUDeotu  riinrrlae»'  Th*  ^iplu 
'  them  Heme  to  lie  in  thoH  enactmec 
PeatatfDch  (Levit.  iti.  7,  13,  14),  which 

.  The  oldeat  aatharitieainpport  this  riew, 
isMioal  Cimlltiutioru  (U.  2)  reqaire  the 
to  be  tbe  hnaband  ofa  single  woman  oDce 
1;  ■  prucriptioD  eitended  by  a  constita- 
ridcDtly  indeed  of  later  date  (ri.  IT)  to 
era,  deacons,  and  erea  Biugen,  readera, 
itn ;  the  deacosHses  lUo  vers  to  be  pare 
,  DT  at  leait  widowg  of  one  hiuband  (ai  to 

•ee  alio  TiiL  25,  bo  doubt  later  ttill> 
-called  Apoatolical  Canoni  in  like  manner 
I  that  iffiDf  one  after  baptiim  ihall  twice 
ito  mairii^,  or  marrya  widow  or  diTorced 
,he  onDot  i>e  a  biibop,  prieat,  or  deacon, 
Qj-wiH  on  the  list  of  tbe  ncred  minittTT 

14,  otherwiM  16,  17,  or  IT,  18).  It  is 
rom  the    Philotophuimtia   of   Hippoljtns 

that  bj  the  beginning  of  the  3rd  century 
e  of  monogamj  for  the  clergj  wai  well 
bed,  since  be  complains  that  In  tbe.days 
stoa  "digamist  and  trigamist  bishope,  and 

and  deacons,  btgan  to  be  admitted  into 
fj."  TertuUlaii  recopiiies  the  mle  as 
lergf .  Thns  in  his  Di  ExhoHaiione  Guti- 
.7),  he  asks  Bcomfallj:  "Being  a  dlga- 
ut  thon  baptize?  being  a  digamist,  dost 
ake  tbe  oSbriog?"  And  he  points  {lb. 
a  certain  bcnourt  paid  among  the  heathens 
T(*  to  monogamjr. 

rule  of  the  Charch,  it  will  be  obscTTed, 
alike  to  tbe  clergy  both  personal  digamy, 
rriage  with  a  digamciia  woman.  St.  Am- 
I  tbe  fint  book  of  his  Offica  (c  50),  further 
1  the  case  of  prebaptlsmu  marriage,— 
■ersons,  it  seema,  being  sarprlsed  that 
befbia  marriage  should  be  an  impediment 

sss  from  the  teilimraj  of  the  fathers  to 
councils  and  popes.  The  so-called  canons 
Nicene  Coondl  from  tbe  Arabic — which 
Y  indeed  only  represent  the  state  of  (he 
of  Arabia  at  a  much  later  period— enact 
kalty  of  deposition  against  a  priest  or 
lismissing  his  wife  in  order  to  change  her 
ther  fairer  or  better  or  richer,  or  "on 
of  his  concupiscence"  (c.  66,  or  71  of 
hellensian  Fersicn).  Tbe  still  more  pro- 
sil  *  Sanctions  aod  Decrees'  attributed  to 
eoe  fntbera  require,  in  accordance  with 
riouslj  eiisting  laws  of  the  Church,  the 
0  be  "the  busbflDd  of  one  wife,  not  a 
t  or  trigamist,"  and  forbid  him  to  marry 
'  or  dismissed  woman,  jic.  (c  14). 
rst  Cooncil  of  Valence  {*.D.  3T4)  easels 
one  after  this  synod  ....  be  ordained  to 
^y  from  among  digamists,  or  the  hus- 
f  pr«Tion>ly  married  women  (inlernup- 
"  bot  decreea  that  nothing  should  be  in- 
into  as  to  the  status  of  tboaa  who  are 
ordained  (c.  1).  Compare  the  4th  Coun- 
irthnge  (a.d.  397X  c.  69,  and  the  "  ' 
of  Toledo  (A.D.  400),  cc  3  and  4. 
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The  letters  of  pope  Insocent  I.  (a.d.  402-lT) 
deal  frequently  with  the  subject,  and  marc  thaa 
once  on  tbe  point  already  traced  by  St.  Ambniae 
of  the  effect  of  prebaptismal  marriage.  In  hi* 
2nd  to  Victricins  bishop  of  Ronea,  besidca  layinf 
it  down  that  clerics  should  only  marry  Tirgiu 
(c.  4),  he  dwells  on  the  absurdity  of  not  reckoD- 
ing  a  wife  married  before  baptism  <c  6).  The 
23rd  letter  of  the  same  pope,  addreued  to  the 
Synod  of  Toledo,  renrta  a  third  time  to  the  error 
of  not  reckoning  in  cases  of  digamy  a  prebaptinnal 

Thnetlers  of  Leo  the  Great  (A.D.  440-61)  re- 
peatedly recur  to  the  sobject.    See  the  4tb,  Stfa, 

and  6th. 

Second  marriage*  were,  however,  still  allowsl 
to  the  inferior  clergy.  Thus  the  25tli  cuion  of 
the  1st  Council  of  Orange,  A.D.  441,  ordained 
respecting  "those  fit  and  approTed  penonawboin 
the  grace  itself  of  their  life  counsels  lo  be  joined 
to  the  clerfy,  if  by  chance  they  have  falleo  iote 
second  marriage,  that  they  ahonid  not  receire 
ecclesiastical  dignities  beyond  tbe  sobdiaconatv." 
The  same  enactment  is  repeated  almost  in  tbe 
same  words  in  tbe  45tb  canon  of  the  2nd  Coanul 
of  Aries,  A.D.  45S.  In  aonw  dioceses,  bowcTer, 
tbe  rale  was  sUII  stHcter,  if  fall  &ith  ii  to  be 
giTen  to  a  letter  of  bishops  Loup  of  Troyes  and 
Eupbronius  of  Anton  to  bishop  TsWus  of  Angers 
(A.D.  453),  which  lays  it  down  that  the  Church 
allows  digamy  as  far  as  tbe  rank  of  portera,  but 
escludes  altogether  exorcists  and  subdeacons  from 
seuond  marriage,  whilst  in  the  diocese  of  Autna 
the  porter  himself,  tbe  lowest  of  the  inferii-r 
clergy,  if  he  took  a  second  wife  loat  his  office, 
and,  ss  well  as  a  sabdeacon  or  eiorclat  falling 
into  tbe  same  "madness,"  was  eiclnded  f»ia 
communion  (see  I^bbe  and  Mansi's  CvHoUt,  ToL 
Tii.  p.  942).  As  respects  marriages  to  widowi, 
we  must  not  oTerlook  a  Coundl  of  ancsrtain 
place,  of  the  year  442-4,  by  which  a  bishop 
named  Cbelidonius  was  deposed,  amongst  other 
reasons,  for  having  contracted  snch  a  marriage  ; 
though  he  was  afMrwards  absolved  by  Pope  Leo. 
See  further,  against  tbe  Snd  nurriages  of  the 
clergy  or  other  awrriages  to  widows  or  dirorctd 
women,  the  4th  canon  of  the  Council  of  Angers 
*.D.  453;  the  4th  canon  of  the  1st  CouncQ  «f 
Tonrs,  A.D.  461;  the  2nd  canon  of  the  Council 

r  Rome,  A.D.  465  ;  tetter  9  of  pope  Gelaaius  i. 

l.D.  492-6)  to  the  bishops  of  Lncauia,  cc  3, 22  ; 

id  two   fragments   of  letters    by  him  to  (he 

ergy  and  peopU  of  Brindisi. 
Among    the   Nestorians   of  the    East    indeed, 

>wards    the   end    of  the  5th  century,  tbe   re- 

isrH^e  of  the  clergy  was  held  valid.     One  of 

leir  syaodi  held  in  Persia,  under  Bartumas 
archbishop  of  Kisibis  [Biqaiit],  expressly  lays 

to  be  forbidden  by  his  bishop  to  marry  agnin, 
whether  before  or  after  his  orders.'  And  even  in 
the  West  it  is  evident  that  instances  of  digamy  or 
qnasi-digsmy  must  at  the  beginning  of  the  6th 
'  iry  have  been  so  tVequeut  in  I'raooe  at  lesist 
require  toleration.    Thos  the  Council  of 


inrerlor  prlfsts,  sod  monka  It  b 
J  collect  the  Fisct  purpcrt  of  tbe 
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Agde,  A.D.  506,  after  the  canons  and  statutes  of 
the  fathers  had  been  read,  determined,  **  as 
touching  digamists  or  husbands  of  women  before 
married  (internuptarum)— although  the  statutes 
of  the  fathers  had  otherwise  decreed — that  those 
who  till  now  haye  been  ordained,  compassion 
being  had,  do  retain  the  name  only  of  the  priest- 
hood or  diaconate,  but  that  such  persons  do  not 
presume,  the  priests  to  consecrate,  the  deacons  to 
minister  "  (c.  1).  So  the  Council  of  £padne,  A.D. 
517,  c.  2 ;  the  4th  [3rd]  Council  of  Aries,  A.D. 
524,  c.  3 ;  and  the  4th  Council  of  Orleans, 
A.D.  541,  c.  10.  It  seems  superfluous  to  multiply 
authorities  as  respects  the  Western  Church,  ex- 
cept to  notice  the  introduction  of  the  same  legis- 
lation among  new  communities.  Thus  for  Eng- 
land, a  Council  held  under  archbishop  Theodore  of 
Canterbury,  towards  the  end  of  the  7th  century, 
forbids  the  priesthood  (c.  116)  to  the  husband  of 
a  widow,  whether  married  to  her  before  or  after 
baptism.  The  Collection  of  Irish  Canons,  sup- 
posed to  be  of  about  the  same  date,  in  its  first 
book  '  On  the  Bishop/  requires  him  to  be  a  man 
*'  who  having  taken  only  one  wife,  a  virgin,  is 
content "  (c  9).  And  pope  Gregory  II.  (714-30) 
in  a  capitulary  to  his  ablegates  in  Bavaria,  forbids 
a  digamist,  or  one  who  has  not  received  his  wife 
a  virgin  to  be  ordained  (c.  5).  On  the  other 
hand,  a  Spanish  canon  seems  to  imply  that  quasi- 
digamous  inarriages  might  in  that  province  be 
contracted  with  the  advice  of  the  bishop,  since 
the  4th  Council  of  Toledo,  A.D.  633,  enacted 
(c  44)  that  clerics  who  without  such  advice 
(sine  consultu  ejHscopi  sui)  had  married  widows, 
divorced  women,  or  prostitutes,  were  to  be  ex- 
cluded from  communion. 

The  last  authority  we  shall  quote,  as  embracing 
the  East  as  well  as  the  West,  is  that  of  the  r5th] 
6th  General  Council,  that  of  Constantinople  in 
TruUo,  A.D.  691,  which  treats  of  the  subject  in  a 
fanner  proving  that  the  canonical  injunctions 
against  digamous  or  quasi-digamous  marriages 
among  the  clergy  were  yet  in  many  instances 
transgressed.  Those  who  had  become  involved 
in  second  marriages,  and  down  to  a  given  past 
date  had  '*  served  sin,"  were  to  be  deposed, 
but  those  who,  having  become  involved  in  the 
disgrace  of  such  digamy  before  the  decree, 
had  forsaken  their  evil  ways,  or  those  whose 
second  wives  were  dead  already,  whether  priests 
or  deacons,  were  ordered  for  a  definite  time  to 
cease  from  all  priestly  ministrations,  but  to  re- 
tain the  honour  of  their  seat  and  rank,  whilst 
praying  the  Lord  with  tears  to  forgive  them  the 
sin  of  their  ignorance.  On  the  other  hand  those 
who  had  married  widows,  whether  priests,  deacons, 
or  subdeacons,  after  a  short  period  of  suspension 
from  ministerial  functions,  were  to  be  restored 
to  their  rank,  but  without  power  of  further 
promotion.  For  all  those  committing  the  like 
olfence  after  the  date  assigned,  the  canon  was 
renewed  **  which  says  that  he  who  shall  have 
become  involved  in  two  marriages  after  baptism, 
or  shall  have  had  a  concubine,  cannot  be  bishop, 
or  priest,  or  deacon,  or  in  anywise  a  member  of 
the  sacerdotal  order ;  and  so  with  him  who  has 
taken  to  wife  a  widow  or  divorced  woman, 
or  a  harlot,  or  a  slave,  or  a  stage-player  "  (c.  3). 
It  would  probably  be  difficult  to  assign  the 
original  canon  thus  referred  to.  The  text  is 
moreover  remarkable  as  confining  the  disability 
of  second  marriage  to  post-baptismal  unions—  in 


direct  opposition  to  the  authority  of  St.  Ambrose 
and  others  before  referred  to. 

It  is  sufficient  to  state  here  that  so  long  as  we 
retain  the  female  diaconate  in  sight,  the  same 
obligation  of  monogamy  attaches  to  the  deacon- 
esses as  to  the  male  clergy ;  e.</.,  not  to  speak 
of  Epiphanius  for  the  East,  when  the  female 
diaconate  reappears  in  Gaul  during  the  6th  cen- 
tury, we  find  the  2nd  Council  of  Orleans,  a.d. 
533,  enacting  that  *^  women  who  have  hitherto 
received  against  canonical  prohibition  the  diaconal 
benediction,  if  they  can  be  proved  to  have  again 
lapsed  into  marriage,  are  to  be  expelled  from 
communion ;"  but  if  they  give  up  their  husbands, 
they  may  be  readmitted  after  penance  (c.  17). 

It  must  not  be  overlooked  that  the  civil  law 
of  the  Roman  empire  since  the  days  of  Justinian 
followed  the  canon  law  on  the  subject  of  clerical 
marriages.  This  is  perhaps  only  implied  in  the 
Code  (see  bk.  i.  t.  iii.  1. 42,  §  1,  and  1.  48),  but 
distinctly  enacted  in  the  Noceb.  Under  one  or 
other  of  these,  bishops,  priests,  deacons,  and  sub- 
deacons  were  alike  forbidden  to  receive  ordination 
if  they  had  been  twice  married,  or  had  married 
widows  or  divorced  women  (6th  Nov.  cc  i.  v. ; 
22nd  Nov,  c  xlii. ;  123rd  Nov,  cc.  i.  xii. ;  137th 
Nov,  c.  ii.).  Readers  who  remarried  or  con- 
tracted the  like  marriages,  could  rise  to  no  higher 
clerical  rank  (an  indulgence  which  did  not,  how- 
ever, extend  to  a  third  marriage),  or  if  they  ob- 
tained such  irregularly,  forfeited  altogether  their 
clerical  position  (6th  Nov.  c  v, :  22nd  Nov.  c. 
xlii.;  123rd  Nov.  c.  xiv.).  Deaconesses  must  in 
like  manner,  if  not  virgins,  have  been  only  once 
maiTied  (6th  Nov.  c.  vi.).i> 

II.  As  respects  the  laity,  the  distinction  be- 
tween second  marriages  after  divorce  or  separa- 
tion, and  after  death,  which  is  unimportant  as 
respects  the  clergy,  becomes  an  essential  one.  In 
both  respects  the  practice  of  the  Church,  instead 
of  being  founded,  as  it  was  with  reference  to  the 
clergy,  on  the  prescriptions  of  the  Old  Testament, 
depends  upon  a  more  or  less  narrow  interpreta- 
tion of  the  New,  or  on  more  or  less  bold  deductions 
from  its  teachings,  combined  with  the  surround- 
ing influences  of  civil  society.  In  conformity  with 
St.  Paul's  views  as  to  remarriage  after  death,  we 

^  A  cartons  ofraboot  fh)m  the  sntject  of  the  prohibition 
of  clerical  bigamy  Is  the  extension  of  that  prohlbltiou  to 
the  widows  of  derioa.  Thus,  the  first  Council  of  ToU-do, 
A  j>.  400,  enacted  that  if  the  widow  of  a  bishop,  priest,  or 
deacon  took  a  husband,  no  cleric  or  religious  woman 
onght  ao  mach  as  to  eat  with  her,  nor  sboald  she  be 
admitted  to  communion  except m  articulo  nunfit  (c  is). 
The  4th  OmiicU  of  Orleans.  a.d^  611,  required  the  widow 
of  a  priest  or  deacon  married  again  to  be  separated  from 
her  husband,  or  if  she  remained  with  him.  both  tu  he 
excluded  tnim  communion  (c  13).  The  Council  of  EpufiDo 
(AJ>.  617),  somewhat  more  sharply  decreed  immedlnte 
exclusion  of  both,  till  they  should  separate  (c.  32).  The 
Council  of  Lerlda  (aj>.  624)  according  to  Sorlua,  forbade 
the  communion  to  the  remarried  widow  of  a  bishop,  priest, 
or  deaooo,  even  in  arUeulo  wurti$.  The  Council  of 
Auxerre  (aj>.  6T8),again  forbade  such  marriages  as  respects 
the  wldowa  of  the  superior  clergy;  theCuundl  of  MAcon, 
xjt.  686,  extended  the  prohibition  to  those  of  subdeaoon^ 
exorcists,  and  acolytes,  under  pain  of  confinement  for  life 
in  a  convent  of  women  (c.  16).  Yet  Pope  Gregory  the 
Grv>at  (a.d.  699-603)  did  not  go  ao  far.  for  we  find  him  in 
a  letter  to  Leo,  l>ishop  of  Catania,  (bk.  iL  letter  34)  orders 
Iiig  a  certain  Uonorata,  widow  of  a  aubdeaoon,  who  on 
her  marrying  again  had  been  shut  up  In  a  monastery, 
to  be  restored  to  her  husband. 
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u  ifaovn  ia  th€  ctmUit,  ifter  the  death  ol 
AT  wife  or  hubuid^"  doa  Dot  lin,  bat  if  ht 
111  by  fatnucli;  ha  uquim  gnat  faoDDor  li 
Klf  with  th<  Lord  "  (bk.  ii.  H.  ir.  J  4) ;  hat 
jiting  th<  MHcter  titv  u  to  rtmuriigc  iftti 
irce,  decltring  it  t«  b*  adoltcry  in  tht  mu 
I  whcD  b(  bu  pnt  tiwtj  hii  wife  for  Uut 
ica  ilwlf,  uid  the  nine  ta  be  the  cue  wii 
wife  {ihid.  §  I).     NegatJTelj,  on  the  otb 

d,  it  nuj  he  obacrred  that  the  epistle  ' 
oabaa,  in  enamenting  the  WDiki  of  the  "  wi 
ight/'  doea  not  ipecifj  moDogamj  (see  c.  19 
he  Apoltolioal  Om.'tiliitionM  (iii.  I)  ipeak  < 
marriage  of  a  charch-widow  aa  hringiag  di 

cond  marriage^  but  because  she  did  not  keep 
promise  (^iraYYfAf(U')"^a  paauge  clearly 
Ijiag  (tea  in  thii  c*s«  Dm  full  lawfulnesi  ol 
nd  marriage.  See  alio  cc.  2  and  3,  and 
at.  Can.  40,  a1.  47  or  48. 
Ithough  amongst  the  earlier  Romans  there 

e,  vii.,  that  bf  canfarfeatio,  still  generally 
cODd  marriage  either  after  death  or  divorce, 

br  DO  means  vieved  with  disfacour.  There 
howeTer,  Mrtaia  clear  ind  leal  Ions  that 
ady  ID  the  first  century  of  our  era 
cy  to  a  single  partner  wa>  in  the  Roman 
Id  beginning  to  be  looked  opon  nith  faroar. 
s  Tacitoi  ipeaks  ofGermanicus's  being  a  man 
one  marriage  "  as  one  of  the  causes  of  his 
lenca  (Ann.  ii.  73),  and  mentions  a  little 
her  on  (c  76)  that  the  danghter  of  Polli 
choaen  to  be  chief  Tcstal  "  for  no  oihe 
un  than  that  hei  mother  remained  mni 
to  the  aame  man."  The  same  Tacitas  ol 
es  of  the  Germans  that  the  best  of  thei 
mimities  (civitites)  were  those  where  th 
len  only  married  as  virftint,  M  that  they 
r  had  but  one  husband  {De  Mar.  Germ. 
t.  And  it  ia  perhaps  worthy  of  notice  tfa 
;»  <TOiBuli;^  when  giren    to  soldiers,   was 


butahle  to  any  moral    cooslderatioD*    (i 
atori,  I»«*.  /Bscf.  i.  362). 
eanwhile  an  inteniifjing  spirit  of  aaceticism 
leading  maoy  in  the  cbnrcb  to  a  condemna- 

of  second  marriage  in  all  caaea.  Minuciui 
[  {Oclaviiu,  c.  31,  {  5)  only  professes  on 
If  of  the  Christians  a  preference  for  mono- 
f.  Clement  of  Aleiandria  (i.D.  150-220) 
a  to  confine  the  term  marriage  to  the  first 
ul  union  iSlrcmaUt,  bk.  ii.-qaoted,  as  wel! 
iveral  of  the  followiDg  references,  in  Co- 
iua,  Palrei  Apoitol.  vol.  i.  p.  90,  u.  16). 
Dagoras  tenni  second  marriage  "fair  seem- 
Jdultery."  TertullUo  (A.D.  150-226)  in- 
!■  againat  it  with  unwearied  ni^eacy.  In 
vo  bulks  Ad  Uxurem,  in  his  Dt  E-ihortaUone 
'ilatit,  in  bis  Ot  Mooajamia,  and  in  his  De 
citia~the  last  but  one.  however,  written 
I  he  vas  altogether   >   Montaniit.     In  the 

of  them,  indeed,  he  admits  that  hia  wife 
pot  actually  sin  if  she  marry  allerhisdeath 
),  bnt  argnej  from  clerical  to  lay  mono- 
r.  In  the  Eshortatioa  to  Ch'otUtj  <whieh 
Iresied  to  n  man)  he  usei  the  same  aipimenl, 
;oes  BO  far  as  lo  say  that  aecond  marriage  is 
m  of  adultery  (c.  9>  Origen  (184-253)  so 
s  the    Latin    text  of   hi>   ITth    homily  on 
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Lnke  can  be  trusted,  is  not  mnch  le«  n*ei«. 
Recommending  perseverance  in  widowhood,  be 
aa  ja :  *^  But  now  both  second  and  third  and  fourtfa 
marriages,  not  to  speak  of  more,  are  to  he  focmdt 
and  we  are  not  ignonnt  that  such  a  marriage 
shall  cast  m  out  from  the  kingdom  of  God." 

It  wonid  seem,  however,  that  when  these 
views  were  carried  lo  the  eilent  of  absolate 
prohibition  of  second  marriages  generallv  by 
several  heretical  sects,  the  MonUniits  (see'  Au- 
gustin,  de  HaeraHnu,  c.  26),  the  Cathari  {i\ 
c  38),  and  a  portion  at  least  of  the  NovatiAnisU 
(Me  CoteL  l-air.  Ap.  vol.  i.  p.  91.  n.  16),  Ihe 
Chnrch  aaw  the  necessity  of  not  filing  snch  a 
yoke  on  the  necks  of  the  laity.  The  forbiddance 
of  second  marriage,  or  its  assimilation  to  fonii- 
cition,  was  treated  as  one  of  Ihe  marks  of  hensy 
(Auguatiu,  n.  I. ;  and  see  also  his  Dt  bono  rnjui- 
Icrfia,  c.  G).     The  sentiment  of  Aognslin  (in  the 


the  Churc! 


eiuQed,  bnt  had 


4th 


mages  are  not  to  be  con- 
ess  honour ;"  and  see  alw 

■is  fj-pusitmi  of  the  CatMie  Fuiih, 

'  What  the  "le^  honour "  consisted  in  may 
partly  be  inferred  as  respects  Ihe  Greek  Churcli, 
from  the  '  SanctioDi  and  Decrees' attributed  in 
the  Kicene  yatbera  (l^bbe  and  Mansi,  CatneiU. 
vol.  ii.  p.  1029  and  foil.),  which  distinctly  au- 
thorize widowera'  and  widows'  martia)^  (i.  7). 
Yet  the  blessing  of  the  crowns  is  not  to  be  imparted 
to  them,  for  this  is  only  once  given,  on  first  mar- 
riages, and  not  to  be  repeated.  .  . 


r.  let  such  01 


ve   the    benediction  with    Ihe   pam- 
oymphs,  those  whom  he  wilL 

The  7th  Canon  of  the  Council  of  Neocaeurea. 
i.D.  314  or  315,  bears  that  the  presbyl^r 
ought  not  to  be  present  at   the   marriage    fes- 
tivities of  digamists,  as  the  act  would  he  incom- 
patible with  his  assigning  a  penance  to  such  frr- 
The  canon  implies,  U        ■'   " 


theai 


itailed  tl 


ioflici] 


appears  more  clearly  fi 


Council  of  Laodicea,  (be- 
wcen  A.D.  357   and  367),  which  rules,  as  re- 
jects  those  who   have  "  freely  and  lawfully  " 
'untructed    a    aecond    marriage,    without    an: 
ecresy,  that  after  a  short  time,  and  some  chastut- 
neot  in  prayers  and  faatinga,  they  should  be  ad- 
Ditted  to  Commuoion.    And  Basil  (a.d.  3-.'6- 
179)  ia  his  Canonical  epistle  to  bishop  Ampbi- 
ochius  of  Iconium  fixes  one  year  as  the  period 
ifthe  suspension  of  digamists  from  communion. 
We  must  thus  consider  that  two  views  on  the 
subject  of  simple  remarriage  after  the  death  of 
husband  or  wite  were  abroad  in  the  Church ;  one 
which,  with  Anguslin,  looked  upon  it  aa  mereiv 
mrable  than  monogamy,  and  deemed  it> 
actual   condemnation   a   mark    of  heresy;    the 
ither,  which  looked  upon  it  as  in  itself  an  ofienrc 
leserving  penan(«,  however  slight  this  might  be. 
The  latter  view  found  most  colour  as  respects 
econd  marriagea  after  what  was  deemed  a  re- 
ligious profession,  aa  that  of  the  peniteDt,  and  of 
Ihe   widow.      See    /['.   Coac.    CartK.    c.    IcM  ; 
",  Artct,  0.  21;    Pope  Symmachns,  Epitt.    5, 
>;  V.  r.<ria,  c.  13,  and  many  others. 
A  mora  eitraordiuary  instance  of  the  enforce- 
nt  of  monogamy  on   a   particalar  class    nf 
men  if  confined  lo  Spain.     The  I3tb  Coun'il 
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of  Toledo,  in  683,  declared  it  to  be  ^'  an  execrable 
crime,  and  a  work  of  most  inveterate  iniquity, 
after  the  death  of  kings,  to  affect  the  royal  couch 
of  their  •urviving  consorts "  (c.  5).  This  was 
con^rmed  some  years  later  by  the  3rd  Council 
of  Saragoasa,  a.d.  691,  which  required  the 
widows  of  the  kings  to  enter  a  convent  for  the 
remainder  of  their  lives  (c.  5). 

The  penance  for  ordinary  digamy  recurs  in  our 
own  country,  in  the  canons  of  a  Council  held 
under  Archbishop  (Theodore,  of  Canterbury,  which 
fixes  it  at  two  days  fasting  from  wine  and  flesh- 
meat  every  week  during  the  first  year,  and  fasting 
for  three  consecutive  Lents,  "  but  without  dis- 
missing the  wife"  (c.  26).  But  subject  how- 
ever to  some  such  qualitications,  second  mar- 
riage after  the  death  of  husband  or  wife  remained 
fully  recognised  as  the  right  of  the  laity.  In 
later  times,  indeed,  so  slight  a  feeling  subsisted 
in  the  Romish  Church  against  re-marriage  among 
the  laitv  after  the  death  of  a  husband  or  wife, 
that  Muratori  (^Antiquiiatea  Medii  Aeti^  ii. 
Diss.  20),  says  that  the  Latin  Church  never 
forbade  second,  third,  or  even  more  marriages 
afler  the  death  of  one  of  the  parties,  although 
the  ancient  church,  especially  during  the  3rd  and 
4th  centuries,  bore  such  unions  impatiently,  and 
subjected  them  to  penance. 

It  must  now  be  observed  that  the  feeling 
against  second  marriage  traceable  in  early  times 
in  the  records  of  the  Church  gradually  extended 
to  the  Civil  Law,  especially  as  regards  widows. 
The  earliest  laws  which  indicate  this  feeling 
appear  to  belong  to  the  time  of  Theodosiiis  the 
Great  (a.d.  380-2),  and  are  to  be  found  in  Justi- 
nian's Code,  bk.  v.  tit.  ix.,  De  secundis  uuptiisj 
and  bk.  vi.  tit.  Ivi. 

Substantially  the  Roman  civil  law,  like  that 
of  the  Church,  fully  recognised  the  right  of 
second  marriage  of  a  surviving  husband  or  wife, 
latterly  confining  itself  to  securing  with  especial 
care  the  rights  of  the  issue  of  the  first  marriage. 
The  barbaric  codes  do  not  vary  materially  from 
this  point  of  view.  See  the  JCdict  of  Theodoric, 
c.  37;  the  Lttwa  of  Notharis  (a.d.  638  or  643X 
cc.  182,  183;  Laws  of  Liutprand  (a.d.  724), 
▼i.  c.  74.  The  laws  of  the  Wisigoths  recognised 
fully  the  right  of  remarriage  after  the  death  of 
a  partner  among  the  laity.  See  the  Laws  of 
Chindaswinth,  bk.  iii.  tit.  1, 1.  4. 

Among  the  Carlovingian  Capilularies  is  one 
forbidding  marriage  with  widows  without  their 
priests'  (suorum  sacerdotum)  consent  and  the 
knowledge  of  the  people  (bk.  v.  c.  40).  Mar- 
riages with  professed  widows  were  declared  to 
be  no  true  marriages,  and  the  parties  were  to  be 
separated,  without  any  accusation  being  brought 
against  them,  by  the  priest  or  the  judge,  and 
were  to  be  sent  into  perpetual  exile  (t6.  c.  411); 
though  another  enactment  (bk.  vii.  c.  338)  seems 
to  limit  the  })enalty  k>  sui^pension  from  commun- 
ion till  amendment  of  life,  or  in  default  of  such 
amendment,  to  perpetual  exclusion.  If^  indeed, 
a  widow  who  was  also  a  penitent  remarried,  she 
and  her  husband  were  not  to  be  suffered  to  enter 
the  church  (tfr.  317,  and  see  also  Add,  Qaarta  c.  88). 
A  woman  who  had  connexion  with  two  brothers 
was  never  to  marry  again  (ib,  381).  A  limit 
was  even  sought  to  be  imposed  on  the  number 
of  marriages  which  might  be  contracted :  **  Let 
none  take  more  than  two  wives,  since  the  third 
is  already  superfluous"  (bk.  vii.  c.  406). 


UL  We  come  now  to  a  branch  of  the  subject  on 
which  the  law  of  the  Church  has  seldom  run 
precisely  in  the  same  groove  as  that  of  the  stat«f, 
viz.,  remarriage  not  after  death  of  one  of  the 
parties,  but  after  divorce  or  separation.  Sevei'al 
classes  of  cases  have  here  to  be  distinguished. 
The  first  is  that  in  which  physical  separation 
involves  the  presumption  or  at  least  the  possi- 
bility of  death.  The  22nd  Novci  fixed  a  period  of 
five  years,  after  which  the  wife  of  a  captive 
husband,  who  could  hear  no  tidings  of  him, 
might  lawfully  marry  again  (c.  7).  The  Wisi- 
gothic  Code  was  less  indulgent.  One  of  its  older 
laws  enacted  that  no  woman  might  marry  in 
her  husband's  absence,  till  he  was  known  to  be 
dead ;  otherwise,  on  his  return,  both  she  and  her 
second  husband  were  to  be  given  over  to  him, 
so  that  he  might  do  with  them  what  he  chose, 
whether  by  selling  them  or  in  any  other  way 
(bk.  ii.  t.  ii.  1.  6).  As  respects  the  church,  a 
letter  of  Pope  Innocent  I.  (402-17)  to  Probus 
simply  lays  down  that  where  a  wife  had  been 
carried  into  captivity  and  her  husband  marritH) 
again  in  her  absence,  on  the  return  of  the  for- 
mer the  first  marriage  alone  held  good  {Ep,  9). 
Leo  the  Great  ruled  to  the  same  effect  in  his 
letter  (a.d.  458)  to  Kicetas,  Bishop  of  Aquileia. 
Wives  whose  husbands  had  been  taken  in  war 
were  bound  to  return  to  their  former  husbands 
under  pain  of  excommunication  ;  but  the  second 
husbands  were  not  to  be  held  guilty  for  the  act 
of  marrying  {Ep,  159).  The  Council  in  Trullo 
(A.D.  692),  more  severe,  decreed  that  the  wife  of 
an  absent  husband  marrying  before  she  was 
certain  of  his  death  was  guilty  of  adultery 
(c  93). 

The  next  group  of  cases  are  those  of  simple 
prolonged  physical  separation.  The  Roman  law 
took  especial  account  of  the  case  of  soldiers. 
The  22nd  Novel  allowed  the  wife  of  a  soldier 
after  ten  years'  absence,  during  which  she  must 
have  repeatedly  pressed  her  husband  by  letters 
or  messages,  whilst  he  either  repelled  her  im- 
portunities, or  wholly  neglected  them,  to  marry 
again,  altering  in  this  raspect  a  constitution  of 
Constantine's  (Code,  bk.  v.  t.  xvii.  1.  7),  which 
seemed  to  fix  four  years  as  a  sufficient  period  of 
separation.  But  the  wife  was  required  to  pre- 
sent a  protest,  apparently  a  written  one,  to  the 
soldier's  superior  ofBcers  (c.  14);  and  the  117th 
Novel  surrounded  this  proceeding  with  certain 
formalities,  requiring  moreover  the  wife  to  wait 
a  year  further  after  taking  the  step  in  question 
before  she  could  lawfully  marry  again  (1.  11). 
St.  Basil  on  the  other  hand  notices  the  case  in 
his  first  canonical  epistle  to  Amphilochius,  and 
decrees  that  where  the  soldier's  wife  remarries, 
the  circumstances  should  be  examined  into,  and 
some  indulgence  shewn  (c.  36).  The  Council 
in  Trullo  adopted  this  view,  and  authorized  a 
soldier,  who  might  return  after  a  long  absence 
and  find  his  wife  married  to  another,  to  take  her 
back,  indulgence  being  shewn  both  to  the  woman 
and  to  her  second  husband  (c.  93). 

Physical  separation  through  captivity  con- 
stitutes the  next  group.  A  council  held  under 
Theodore,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  towards 
the  end  of  the  7th  century,  allows  a  layman,  if 
his  wife  were  by  force  carried  away  into  capti- 
vity, and  he  could  not  recover  her,  to  take  an- 
other, as  being  better  than  to  commit  fornication 
(c.  31).     After  Hich  a  second  marriage  (which 


« 
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aid  be  coDtrecM  ifler  s  tvelnmonlh,  c.  140). 

'  wai  not  it  liberty  to  Uke  bick  hit  fonncr 
ik  if  matried  to  another,  but  she  might  brt- 
[(  also  nun-f  atiother  hiuband  (c  31).  One 
th«  later  Lomh^nl  lam  (l,D.  721)  enacta  that 
any  one  go  away  fur  a  matter  of  huiineM  or 
trade,  whether  within  a  province  or  oat  of  it, 

aj  anplr  to  the  king,  who  may  allow  her  to 
arrj  ngain  (Law  of  Liutpmnd.  bk.  iii.  c.  4> 
If  we  now  eoniider  the  ciue  of  Toluntaij  de- 
nion  or  divorce,  we  shall  And  considerable 
icIiLition  in  the  rules  and  practice  of  the 
hurch  Bi  to  a  lecond  marriage  following  there- 
L  St.Paul  hiul,indeed,admittedlhat  desertioD 
t  the  fiiith'e  uke  diaiolTed  the  social  obliga- 
unsof  marriage:  "If  the  nnbelieying  depart. 
t  him  depart;  a  brother  or  B  sister  is  not 
ider  bandage  in  inch  cases"  (1  Cor.  vii.  15> 
id  the  not  Iwing  "under  bondage  "  imply  free- 
im  to  marry  againP  An  alleged  cauon  .of 
regory  the  Great  is  reported  to  have  roled  that 

in  may,  parhapa,  be  drawn,  as  reepects  heresy 
least,  from  a  canon  (72)  of  the  Conncil  in 
mllo,  which  not  only  forbids  marriage  between 
I  ortbodoi  person  and  a  beretic,  but  declares 
void  and  dissolTed ;  and  seems  only  by  way 
permission  to  allow  that  where  two  inRdels 
IT*  mairied,  and  one  come*  to  the  light  uf  the 
11th,  he  or  she  may  remain  in  onion  with  the 
her.  And  under  the  canons  of  the  Engliah 
)imcil  under  Theodore,  the  case  would  be  in- 
uded  in  that  of  desertion  generally,  in  which 
was  laid  down  that  a  layman  deserted  bf  his 
ife  might  after  two  years  take  another  vith 
e  bishop's  consent  (c.  140).  Indeed  St.  Basil 
the  4th  century  had  ruled  in  his  first  canon- 
il  epistle  to  Amphilochius  that  a  woman  who 
luried  a  man  deserted  by  his  wife.  If  dismissed 
I  the  latter's  retnni,  had  only  fornicated  in 
norane«,audwaanot  forbidden  to  marry  agiiin; 
ough    he  thought  it  better  that  she   should 


ry  conyene  of  that  of  a  Chris 
ife  deserted  hy  an  infidel  partni 
lian's  code  specially  dealt  with 
laband  or  wife  embracing  the 


This  was  hek 


e  freedon 


ir  party  to  marry  again,  although  as  respects 
woman,  by  analogy  with  the  law  in  case  of 
marriage  after  death,  only  after  the  eipiration 

a  twelvemonth.    She  was,  however,  at  once 

send  »  dirorce  ftond  gratia  to  her  hasband 
:ode,  bk.  i.  t.  iii.  1.  53,  $  :i ;  and  see  L  »6 ; 
h  Xov.  e.  5;  22nd  Km.  c.  5).     The  avoidance 

marriage  hy  the  religious  profession  was  how- 
id  been  forbidden;  see  the  117th  Sou.  cc  10, 
!,  and  the  123rd,  c  40. 

The  great  struggle  was,  however,  on  the  snb- 
ct  of  marriage  after  divorce.  Our  Lord's  teach- 
g  on  the  subject,  it  will  be  remembered,  was 
>t  only  in  professed  opposition  to  the  Jewish 
w,  hot  in  no  less  signal  opposition  to  the 
iman,  in  which  the  bcilities  for  divorce  were 
mply  scandalona.  The  right  of  divorce  in  sjie- 
lied  cases,  and  of  tubseiiuent  remarriage  for 
le  inuorent  party,  was  maintained  by  the  state 
r  a  long  time  under  the  cmpcrcii  (see  Code, 
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bk.  <r.  t.  ivii.).  No  limitation  of  (hue  Ibr  re- 
marriage was  filed  for  the  man  O'b.  I.  e,  $  5, 
Cmud'fuli'on  of  lAeodbnni  and  Vt^nUiiaai,  ±.D. 
449);  but  hy  analogy  with  the  case  of  re- 
marriage after  death,  the  woman's  right  tf 
remarry  after  divorce  for  her  husband's  wront!, 
or  after  a  divorce  by  mntnal  consent,  bu 
limited  to  arise  after  the  eipiration  of  a  tsrelve- 
mosth  (S  4  and  1.  9,  Cimstilutim  if  AiiasLiafis, 
A.D.  497).  Bnt  if  she  divorced  helKlf  Frum  her 
husband  otherwise  than  in  the  cues  speciiie^ 
she  could  net  remarry  within  five  years,  an.l 
if  she  did,  became  infamona,  and  the  marriap 
void  (1.  8,  §  4).  The  right  of  remarriage  by  > 
wife   after  the   year   was   by   the   22ud    -Vw   ' 


ihtained 


all    c 


sonable''diTc.r< 


■  free  to  re 


rryatonce(cc.l6,  JK). 

ine  aivorce  oy  mutual  consent,  eicept  fur  tb« 
sake  of  observing  chastity,  was  however  for- 
hiddcu  bv  tbc  117th  Amrl,  c  10. 

In  Italy  the  right  of  divorce  aud  remarriage 
was  maintained  by  the  edict  of  Theodoric  aceoid- 
ing  to  the  old  constitutions  (c  hi),  and  though 
it  cannot  be  traced  Ihrongh  the  Lombard  13K£, 
probably  subsisted  till  the  Carlovinglan  conigue-t. 
when  by  a  capitulary  of  (he  year  T89,  enarlrd 
for  Lombardy,  marriage  after  divorce  wia  for- 
bidden (bk.  i.  c  42). 

Tha  Wislgothic  Isw  (eems  firrt  to  have  ad- 
mitted divorce,  then  eoaght  to  forbid  it  allo- 
gpther.  An  "  ancient "  law  prohibited  a  divorwJ 
woman  ft'om  remarrying,  and  if  she  did,  ordered 
both  her  and  her  second  husband  to  be  given 
over  to  the  former  one  (bk.  iii.  t.  ii.  I.  1). 

If  we  turn  noa-  to  the  Uw  of  the  Oiorch,  we 
find  the  Council  of  Kliberis  in  30a  forbidding 


theit 


narrj-iog 


dwells  at  length  on  the  subject  ofditorces  (c  )•). 
He  doubts,  indeed,  whether  a  woman  living  with 
a  divorced  man  is  to  be  treated  as  an  adnlteres.; 
but  she  is  one  certainly  who  leiirei  her  husband 
and  marries  agaiu.  But  the  deserted  husband  rnay 
receive  abwluticn  ((rvT^rowrrdi  i<fri\  and  the 
woman  who  lives  with  him  is  not  condemned; 
though  it  is  otherwise  if  the  man  himself  lesves 
his  wife  (.■6.>  Such  a  man  marrying  again  is 
an  adulterer,  and  only  in  the  7th  year  is  to  he 
readmitted  among  the  fiiithliil  (c.  77).  To  Bai-il's 
mind,  a  dismissed  wife  should  remain  anmnrnrd 
(c.48). 

The  AfKcan  Council  of  Hilevis,  A.P.  4tG.  tbe 
17th  canon  of  which  forbids  generally  diimi^srd 
women  to  marry  other  husbands,  hardlv  agrres 
with  an  Irish  Council  of  uncertain  date  held  UDiler 
St.  Patrick,  which  lays  it  down  that  first  m.ir- 
riages  are  not  made  void  by  second  onea,  "  nnii^'i 
they  have  been  polluted  by  adultery  "  (c.  2S); 
nor  with  the  Council  of  Vnnnes  (  Inul^iu)  in 

who  having  wives,  eicept  by  reason  offomicstioQ. 
without  proof  of  adultery  marry  other  wori*b 
(c.  2).  "rhe  Council  of  Hertford  in  673  anms 
to  revert  to  the  stricter  view,  enacting  that  a 
man  is  not  to  leave  his  wifo  eioept  for  fomtfa- 
tion,  tior,  if  dismissing  her,  to  marry  another 
(c.  10).  The  Council  in  Trullo  declnrcs  th:il 
both  the  woman  leaving  her  husband  and  mar- 
rying another,  aud  the  man  leaving  hie  wife  and 
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marrying  another,  commit  adultery,  and  enacts 
a    graduated  scale  of  penance   for  seven  years 
(c  88).    On  the  other  hand,  the  English  Council 
under  Theodore  enacts  that  where  a  wife  is  un- 
faithful a  man   might  dismiss  her  and  marry 
another,  the  woman  however  not  to  be  allowed 
to  marry  her  lover  (c.  143).    And  yet  by  a  seem- 
ingly strange  contradiction  it  is  enacted  that  a 
harlot's  husband  may  not  marry  any  other  womaii 
during  her  lifetime  (c.  166),  the  case  aimed  at 
being  probably  that  of  a  marriage  with  a  full 
knowledge  that  the  woman  did  not   mean  to 
leave  her  course  of  life.     Among  the  Excerpts 
from  the  chapters,  **  de  remediis  peccatorum,"  by 
the  same  archbishop,  published  in  the  Atiecdota 
of  Martene,  we  find  that  the  penance  assigned 
to   a  man   dismissing    his   wife  and  marrymg 
another  is  seven  Tern's  **  with  tribulation,"  be- 
sides five  years  of  lighter  penance.     If  the  wife 
departed,  and  the  husbiind   married  agam,  his 
penance  was  for  one  year  only. 

A  letter  (7)  of  Pope  Zacharias  (jl,d.  741-51)  to 
Pepin  as  mayor  of  the  palace,  enjoins  again  the 
excommunication  of  laymen  dismissing  their 
wives  and  taking  others  in  their  place  (c.  7), 
and  reiterates  the  prohibition  against  marriage 
after  divorce  (c.  12),  which  we  find  also  repeated 
in  the  replies  made  by  Pope  Stephen  II.  in  754 
to  certain  queries  put  to  him  when  he  was  at 
Quierry  in  France  (c.  5). 

Under  Charlemagne  a  different  spirit  be- 
comes obvious.  The  law  is  made  stricter,  but 
the  rulers  are  above  it.  All  injunctions  to 
morality  on  the  part  of  the  popes  were  power- 
less against  the  passions  of  their  Carlovingian 
patrons.  See  the  curious  letter  addressed  by 
Stephen  III.  (a.d.  768-70)  to  Charlemagne  and 
Oarloman  his  son,  then  associated  with  him.  on 
the  throne. 

The  Council  of  Aiz  in  789  (c.  42)  and  the 
Council  of  Friuli  in  791  (c.  10),  endorsing  the 
stricter  construction  of  our  Lord's  words  as  to 
divorce,  enacted  that  after  a  divorce  for  adultery 
neither  party  should  marry  again.  The  latter, 
however,  **by  indulgence,"  allowed  those  who 
were  separated  for  consanguinity's  sake  on 
discovery  to  marry  again,  if  they  could  not  re- 
main unmarried,  which  it  recommended  them  to 
do;  but  if  they  wilfully  contracted  such  a  mar- 
riage they  were  after  separation  to  do  penance 
all  their  lives  and  never  marry  again,  nor  could 
their  children  inherit  from  them  (c.  8).  The 
prohibitions  against  a  second  marringe  after 
divorce  are  repeated  in  the  Capitularies,  bk. 
vii.  cc.  73,  382  (the  latter  expressly  includ- 
ing the  case  of  adultery) ;  bk.  v.  c,  300,  Add. 
quirta  cc.  118-161, — the  prohibition  being  here 
extended  to  marrying  again  after  **  killing  a  wife 
without  cause."  And  the  edict  of  Charlemagne 
(A.D.  814)  directs  inquiry  whether  all  men  noble 
or  ignoble,  have  lawful  wives,  **not  the  dis- 
mis^scd  wives  of  others." 

Strange  to  say,  the  Eastern  empire  presented 
at  thiii  same  period  a  similar  scandal  to  that  of 
the  imperial  court  of  the  west.  The  Emperor 
Constantine  had  sent  his  wife  to  a  convent  and 
marric<l  another,  the  Archbishop  Joseph  per- 
forming the  ceremony.  For  so  doing  he  was 
ejected  by  the  patriarch  Tarasius,  but  received  to 
communion  by  a  Constantinopolitan  synod  in  806 
m  spite  of  the  efforts  of  Theodorus  Studita  and 
of  the  monks,  and  another  assembly  in  809, 


declared  the  emperor's  marriage  to  be  lawful,  on 
the  shameful  ground  that  "  the  divine  laws  can 
do  nothing  against  kings." — It  is  somewhat  curi-' 
ous  to  add  that  a  Nestorian  synod  held  in  Persia 
in  804,  following  the  stricter  view,  had  laid  it 
down  that  after  a  divorce  for  foraication  neither 
husband  nor  wife  could  marry  again. 

To  sum  up  the  conclusions  of  this  inquiry,  we 
find — 1st,  that  as  respects  the  clergy,  a  rule 
borrowed  from  Leviticus  or  derived  from  its  pre- 
scriptions was  held  by  the  church  to  forbid  to  the 
clergy  all  marriages  which  should  on  either  side 
be  of  a  digamons  character ;  and  that  although 
this  rule  was  evidently  constantly  infringed  m 
practice,  and  its  infringements  oftentimes  con- 
doned in  the  past,  it  was  nevertheless  steadily 
upheld  as  binding  throughout  the  whole  perifHl 
to  which  this  work  re  few,  and  latterly  extended 
or  sought  to  be  extended  to  the  inferior  clergy ; 
the  one  o|)en  protest  against  its  application  being 
that  of  a  Nestorian  synod  in  Persia,  towards  the 
end  of  the  5th  century.     2nd,  that  as  res))ects 
the   laity,   notwithstinding  the  stricter  views 
taken  by  several  writers  of  the  earlier  church, 
the  right  of  remarriage  after   the  death  of  a 
husband    or    wife    became    firmly  established, 
though  in  the  Eastern  church  such  marriages 
were  subjected   to  some  ceremonial  disparage- 
ment, and  were   generally   sought  to  be  dis- 
couraged by  penances  more  or  less  severe.     Sod, 
that  considerable  fluctuation  in  the  views  and 
practice  of  the  Church  seems  to  have  prevailed 
on  the  subject  of  remarriage  after  sepai'ation  or 
divorce,  and  that  whilst  second  marriages  in  such 
cases  were  generally  condemned  by  the  letter  of 
the  canon  law  towards  the  end  of  the  8th  and 
beginning  of  the  9th  centuries,  the  sovereigns 
both  of  the  East  and  West  set  such  prohibitions 
at  nought  for  themselves,  and  parted  with  their 
wives  to  marry  others  almost  at  their  will. 
(See  also  Bioamy).  [J.  M.  L.] 

WGNITAS.  A  well-known  classical  word:= 
id,  quo  quis  re  aliqui  dignus  est,  as  Facciolnti 
defines  it.  By  degrees  it  was  used  as  a  generic 
term  for  ranks  or  offices,  "Dignitas  equestris^ 
scnatoriaf  consularia"  and  so  forth.  From  Pliny 
downwards,  by  **  dignitates "  were  frequently 
meant  **  magistracies."  The  well-known  notitui, 
or  "  Table  of  dignities  of  the  Roman  Empire  in 
the  east  and  west,"  which  Paucirolus  thinks 
may  have  been  published  about  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  Theodosius  the  younger  in  its  present 
shape,  was  probably  commenced  under  Augustus 
(Bocking's  A'otit  p.  Hii.-v.).  They  form  the 
subject  of  the  6th  book  in  the  Theodosian  Code, 
and  of  the  1st  and  last  books  in  that  of  Justinian 
(Gothofred  Op.  Jurid.  Min.  pp.  1263,  1374,  and 
1415-18).  All,  of  course,  were  purely  secular; 
but,  in  process  of  time,  when  ecclesiastics  were 
promoted  to  secular  offices,  and  ecclesiastical 
offices  themselves  began  to  confer  as  much  social 
distinction  as  secular,  people  talked  of  "digni- 
ties" in  the  Church  as  freely  as  in  the  State. 
Hence;  retrospectively,  this  term  might  be  ex- 
tended to  the  offices  of  bishop,  metropolitan, 
archbishop,  patriarch,  pope,  cardinal,  bisho{>- 
suffragan,  arch  priest,  archdeacon,  chancellor,  &c., 
though,  as  matter  of  tact,  it  was  never  applied 
to  them  till  it  had  been  used  to.denote  later  and 
more  subordinate  posts  first.  In  ecclesiastical 
piirlaneo,  says  Ducange,  *'  when  a  })encfice  in- 
cluded the  administration  of  ecclesiastical  affairs 
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.h  jnri«dictlon,  it  wu  cmlled  a  dignity ."  And 
oQUuio,  to  tlie  mmt  purpoM,  ipeaki  of  "  pro- 
t(,  dcani,  >t«wati]i,  cbambecUina,  tmunrerg, 
lar(n,«nd  mcrwUiw.n  »mong  lh< 'diRnitiei' 
eparabL«  from  CAthedrAli  and  abbcrt  **  {J)e  Ben. 
i.  70).  Trur.  wc  ni«t  with  Done  of  thcH 
nil  in  thfir  nniTcd  ecclenutioil  nmning 
ore  ths  9th  cbMuij;  nor  wm  it  till  then, 
ibablj,  tbat  ecclesiiutiol  officu  of  anj  kind 
[an  to  be  ilyled  "  dignities :"  itill,  priclioillj, 
i;  hsd  been  thia  long  before.  [£.  S.  Ff.j 

DIMI880RY  LETTERS.  {Literae  dimit- 
iat,for,nali>e:iruiTBKia  kwoKaxti^.)  Letten 
■en  by  >  biihop  to  one  of  hii  clerki  removing 
o  another  dioceu  ;  or  to  a  layman  of  hii  dio- 
»  desiring  to   be    ordiiined    elsewhere.     [See 

9H0P|  p.  232  1   COHIIENDATORT  LETTi:Ki.] 

1.  In  ancient  times  ■  biihop  waa  forbidden  tc 
wire  a  clerk  from  HOother  dioceie,  or  to  ad' 
t  to  higher  ordtn  a  clerk  already  ordained  to 
ne  inferior  rank,  or  to  ordain  a  layman  domi- 
ed  ID  another  dioceH  (alterioi  plebii  hominem), 
thout  the  eipreu  and  formal  couseut  of  the 
ihop  of  that  dloDoe  i&mc  A'kum.  i,  c  16; 

Sar^,  GO.  te,  19,  A.D.  34T;  C.  Carthag,  i. 
5,  A.D.  US;  C.  laurin.  c.  7;  C.  Armaic  I 
8,  8  ;   C.  m  Tniilo,  c  17;  O.'A  Som.  VIII. 

B7).  hcadera,  ptiJmiits,  and  doorkeepera, 
)re  included  under  the  designation  of  derks 
'.  Cartk.  iii.  c.  21 ;  compara  Aogiutiue,  Epittt. 
5,  240,  242).  A  bishop  wu  not  to  hinder 
iresbyter  of  hi*  diocese  from  twing  ordained 
ihop  of  a  church  to  which  he  waa  elected, 
r  was  one   who   had  a  luperfluity  of  clerki 

)  few  (C.  Carth.  iii,  i.  45).  The  deciiion  in 
>ei  of  this  kind  leemi  to  have  reited  with  the 
•Iroyolitnn.  In  a  cate  in  whiih  a  biihop,  Ju- 
nui,  wished  to  reclaim  a  lector  who  belonged 

hii  diocese  by  birth,  thongh  he  belonged  by 
ptiim  to  the  bishop  who  hnd  ordained  him, 
•igonias,  it  wan  ruled  that  the  lector  belonged 

the  diocese  of  his  baptism,  lo  which  he  h>id 
me  aa  a  catechumen  with  commendatory  let- 
rs  (C.  Carth.  iii.  c.  44). 
The  rules,  however,  with  regard  to  the  ordi- 


li  these 


laled  to  clerics.  Origen, 
dained  pi'esbyter  by  the  bishops  of  Caesnrei 
d  Jerusalem,  much  to  the  indignation  of  hii 
'D  bishop,  Demetrius ;  there  was,  however,  ii 
■igen's  case  a  special  reaion— his  mutilation— 
liy  he  should  not  be  ordained  (tuseb.  H.  E 
.  8,  26,  27).     Jerome  was  ordained  priest  ai 


'  cierks  whom 
,d{"Quiiquisiemel  in  hicecclesii  ordi- 
im  acceperit,  egrediendi  ei  eA  ujterius 
noa  habet."  Gi-eg.  Msgn.  Epiat.  v.  38), 
-in  a  less  degree— lo  the  services  of 
m  he  baptised.    Hence  letters  dimissory 


if  his  adop 


diooeae  (ThomutlB,  Iteta  et  Vehu  Ecctethf  Dii- 

■d/pW,  11,  i.  1  ff> 
2.  It  was  probably  Iro 


I  theii 


t  the 


T  allegi.D. 


of  re- 


quiring the 
enerally,  Ut  nave  ue  sanciion  oi  me  msoop 
efore  they  approached  their  king  or  lord  (don>- 
um)  for  the  purpose  of  asking  benefices  (Cosr. 
itirelim.  i.  c  7,  a.d.  511.  This  canon  is,  how- 
ver,  wanting  in  several  MSS.).  [C-l 

DINGOLVINGA,  COUNCIL  OF  (Ihnsol- 
iYtgenseX  at  Diagolling.  on  the  river  bar,  in 
;avBria,  A.D.  772,  under  Tassilo,  Dnke  of  Bavaria, 

"  manners.  Labb.  Cone.  vi.  1794,  1795 ;  L« 
jinte,  Annal.  t.  tB  on.  770;  Hariheim,  Cm: 
e-™n.i.  130.  [A.W.  H.] 

DIOCEBE.  The  word  ttoUvrtt,  signifyini; 
its  geaeinl  sense  any  kind  of  adminisIratiDn. 
came  to  be  specificnliy  applied  by  the  RomaDs  1» 
Pnxinda,  but  to  one  of  the  loner  sort,  for 
iceio  speaks  of  his  Provincia  Clliciensis  "cni 
is  tres  Siair^a'tit  Aaiaticsi  attributas  fniite~ 
{EfHit.  ad  Fam.  lib.  liii.  ep.  67). 

At  a  liter  period,  however,  when  Consliuiline 
remodelled  the  civil  divisions  of  tfae  empire.  * 
diaxia,  instead  of  being  a  minor  province,  cob- 
'  rithin  it  several  provinces.  Thus,  tor  in- 
ihere  were  ten  provinces  in  the  %rptiaa 

>e  terminology  of  the  civil   govemm>?Bt 

lalogous  to  its  secular  application,  aod 
signified  an  aggregate  not  merely  of  several  dis- 
tricts governed  each  hy  its  own  bisbt^  but  of 
several  provinces  (^mjijti'iu)  each  presided  over 
byamettopolilan.  Thedioceseitielf  was  under  an 
Eiarch  or  Patriarch  [ExARCH].  It  is  in  this  sen.** 
that  the  Council  of  ConsUntiaopla  (can.  2)  speaki 
of  the  Asian  and  Ponlic  dioceses,  and  the  Council 
of  Epbesus  of  the  Kgrptian  diocese.  Aislimrii 
iirru'  4  irs;^\if  tnpila,  (xoom  4r  Iwrrf.  ur> 
Bn]Mmoii,aJ  Can.  IX.  Condi.  Chakrd.  Thatcuon 
gives  an  appeal  from  the  head  of  the  province, 
the  metropolitan,  to  ths  head  of  the  iiaiji^irii  in 
tliese  words :  •!  ti  Tfht  lit  rqi  avTTJt  iitpx^" 
M(Tpi»i>AlTT)t  Mrxaroi  tl  ukiiiiiiiht  iii^ir$ii- 
ra^.a/iPariim  1)  vir  t^ofix'*  '"if  lunrk- 


..  4  t4^ 


'  eirrr  Sitai4tr«t».  About  1 
ord  diaxte  began  also  to 
licb  has  finally  prevailed 


the  eiclusion  of  that  jnst  menti«ied,  and  to  hr- 
used  to  signify  the  district  governed  by  a  single 
bishop.  For  the  thiro  lirst  centuries  this  was 
commonly  denoted  b;  -wafwcta,  bat  it  now  began 
also  to  be  called  rfio««s«,  as  Id  the  Conncil  c.i 
Carthage  (s^e  Bing.  Antiq.  bk.  ii.  ii.  $  2)  we 
have  "Placuit  ut  nemlni  sit  facultaa,  relicU 
principsli  cathedrl,  ad  aliqnara  eccleuam  in  dio^ 
resi  constilulam  se  conferre."  In  point  of  fact, 
however,  the  word,  which  perhaps  retained  to  a 
certain  degree  its  general  mther  than  its  t«h- 
nical  sense,  is  found  applied  in  tnm  to  even- 
kind  of  eccleiiaatical  territorial  division.  For, 
while  Hincmnr  (£>iie.  nd  A'lfoJovm)  ases  it  of 
the  province  of  a  metropolitan  ("  dob  solnm  dioe- 
cesii,  Ternm  eliam  parocbta  maa  inter  duo 
resna   sub    duobus   regibns    habetur    dlviaa"). 
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word  is  sometimes  employed  in  a  sense  closely 
resembling  our  word  parish,  viz.  the  district  of 
a  single  church  in  a  diocese.  It  has  been  ob- 
served that  this  was  a  Latin,  and  especially  an 
African  use  of  the  term  (Thomass.  1.  I.  c.  3). 

Considered  in  the  acceptation  of  the  word, 
which  has  prevailed  in  later  times  to  the  excin- 
sion  of  the  others,  a  bishop's  diocese  and  his 
power  over  it  ai*e  thus  spoken  of  in  the  4th 
century — 

"Eieturroy  ivUrKovov  i^ovffiav  ^x*^  ''V9  ^aurou 
TTopoiKiaSf  8t«icffi>  re  Kcerk  rijy  4icc(0Ty  iwi^\- 
Xoutray  iv\dfi*iar,  koI  vp6voiav  voiuaBat  vdoJis 
Tiis  xApas  r^t  hitb  r^¥  4avrov  ir6\iv  &s  Koi 
X*ipoTW97y  wpfvfivrdfwus  koH.  BiaK6yovs,  ical 
fterii  Kpivtms  tKturra  Bia\a/ifi<LiffUf.  wtpairipu  8i 
ui)8iy  vpdmiy  ixtx*^P*^>^  '^X^  '''^^  ''^'  firirpo- 
w6\t»s  hriirK6'rov,  jui}8^  atnhv  &ytu  r^s  ruv 
AoitcSk  yp^fitis,    (fiondL  Antioch,  can.  9.) 

It  has  been  thought  that,  from  every  bishop 
having  a  right  to  erect  new  churches  in  his  own 
diocese,  and  to  set  up  a  crou  on  the  spot  where 
they  were  to  be  placed,  his  diocese  has  sometimes 
been  called  araupoir^iyiou  (Bing.  viii.  9,  5). 

The  canonical  rule  was  not  only  that  a  diocese 
should  have  but  one  bishop,  but  that  a  bishop 
should  have  but  one  diocese.  In  subsequent  times, 
however,  the  latter  part  of  this  rule  was  much 
broicen  down  by  the  practice  of  *'commenda." 
This  practice  came  into  use  on  various  grounds. 
One  of  these  is  thus  indicated  by  Thomassin : — 
"  Incursationes  barbarorum  juges  et  cruentis- 
simae  Fundanat  civitate  episcopum  plebemquc 
propemodum  omnem  eifugarant.  Cum  viduati 
tunc  pastore  suo  fuisset  Terracinn,  Fundanum 
sibi  postulavit  episcopum.  Confirmata  est  a 
Gregorio  Magno  ea  election  a  quo  jussns  est  Ag- 
neilus  titulnm  et  administrationem  gerere  eccle- 
siae  Terracinensis,  et  nihil  secius  veluti  com- 
mendatam  sibi  curare  ecclesiam  Fnndanam.  *  Sic 
tet  Terracinensis  ecclesiae  cardinalem  constitui- 
mus  esse  sacerdotera,  nt  et  Fnndensis  ecclesiae 
pontifez  esse  non  desinas'"  (Thomassin,  pt.  ii. 
lib.  3,  cap.  10). 

In  other  cases  a  vaamt  diocese  was  simply 
committed  to  the  care  of  a  neighbouring  bishop 
till  a  successor  could  be  appointed.  This  was  in 
the  earlier  times  the  most  common  species  of 
commenda,  and  was  of  coui-se  temporary  only. 

Sometimes  there  was  a  kind  of  double  com- 
menda, the  pope  commending  to  the  care  of  a 
neighbouring  bishop  a  diocese  whose  own  dio- 
cesan was  occupied  in  administering  the  affairs 
of  another  church  previously  commended  to  him. 

In  other  instances,  again,  where  a  bishop  was 
under  sentence  of  penance,  the  affairs  of  his 
church  were  entrusted  to  another,  or  to  the 
metropolitan,  until  he  was  restored.  '^Emeri- 
tense  Concilium  Metropolitano  commendavit 
ecclesias  eorum  episcoporum,  qui  ad  poenitentiam 
secedere  jnssi  fuerant,  quod  aConcilio  Provincial! 
abfui^ent "  (Thomassin,  pt.  ii.  lib.  3,  c.  11). 

In  one  instance  Childeric  appears  to  have  com- 
mended a  diocese  to  the  care  of  an  abbot  (jSnd.). 

At  first  the  bishop  to  whom  a  diocese  was 
commended  appears  only  to  have  received  his 
actual  expenses.  Gregory  the  Great,  however, 
when  PaulUB  had  charge  of  Naples  during  a  va- 
cancy, directed  as  follows : — "  Praedicto  Paulo 
centum  solidos  et  unum  pueralum  orphanum 
quem  ipse  elegerit  pro  labore  suo  de  eidem  cc- 
clesii  facias  dari "  (ibid,  c  10). 
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By  degrees  large  profits  were  derived  from  a 
commenda,  and  it  thus  became  an  object  of  am- 
bition, and  was  bestowed  by  popes  and  sovereigns 
without  reason  and  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
Church.  In  later  times  it  became  a  flagrant 
abuse,  but  its  worst  forms  belong  perhaps  mainly 
to  a  period  beyond  our  present  limits.  It  came 
to  be  held  in  perpetuity,  instead  of  for  a  limited 
period,  and  the  revenues  of  two  or  more  sees 
were  accumulated  upon  one  person  as  a  provi- 
sion for  lite. 

One  peculiar  kind  of  commenda  must  not  be 
omitted,  viz.  where  a  part  of  the  revenues  of  a 
church  was  assig^ned  to  a  great  lay  noble,  in 
return  for  his  taking  on  himself  its  defence 
against  its  heathen  or  other  enemies.  Such  pro- 
tectorates were  common  in  the  inore  disturbed 
periods.  They  are  styled  *  commendae  militares.' 
In  the  same  manner  and  on  like  grounds  the 
sovereigns  retained  to  themselves  portions  of 
church  property.  But  the  subject  of  Commendae 
is  too  large  to  be  discussed  at  length  here.  The 
learning  of  the  whole  subject  will  be  found  in 
Thomassin. 

The  limits  of  dioceses  were  probably  fixed  in 
the  first  instance  by  local  or  accidental  circum- 
stances. *  They  differed  widely  in  size  and  popu- 
lation. Details  on  these  points  will  be  found 
under  Kotitia.  It  is  more  important  to  ob- 
serve that  when  too  large  they  were,  not  un- 
frequently,  divided,  as  in  the  following  instance : 
— "  In  the  Council  of  Lucus  Augusti,  or  Lugo, 
under  Kin^  Theodemir,  anno  569,  a  complaint 
was  made  that  the  dioceses  in  Gallaecia  [in 
Spain]  were  so  large  that  the  bishops  could 
scarce  visit  them  in  a  year:  upon  v/hich  an 
order  was  made,  that  several  new  bishoprics  and 
one  new  metropolis  should  be  erected,  which  was 
accordingly  done  by  the  bishops  then  in  council, 
who  made  Lugo  to  be  the  new  metropolis,  and 
raised  several  other  episcopal  sees  out  of  the  old 
ones,  as  declared  in  the  acts  of  that  council  ** 
(Bing.  ix.  vi.  §  16). 

As  his  own  diocese  was  the  proper  sphere  of 
the  action  of  a  bishop,  in  acting  in  the  diocese  of 
another  he  was  under  certain  restrictions.  These 
prevailed  at  all  times  to  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
but  seem  eventually  to  have  been  laid  down  in 

^   ■■—■■■  ^  II.  .  I    ...i    -y       -  ■■  ,       ■  -   ■■  ■  ,  — 

■  ••  The  Diocese,"  says  Milman,  **  grew  up  in  two  wajrs— 
1.  In  the  larger  cities  the  rapid  increase  of  the  Christians 
led  neoGsaarily  to  the  formation  of  separate  congregations, 
whldi  to  a  certain  extent,  required  each  Its  proper  orga- 
nisation, yet  invariably  remained  snbordiData  to  the 
single  bishop.  In  Home,  towards  the  beginning  of  the 
4  th  centuiy,  there  were  above  forty  churches,  rendering 
allegiance  to  the  prelate  of  the  metropolis.  2.  Gbris- 
tianity  was  first  established  In  the  towns  and  cities,  and 
from  each  centre  diffused  itself  with  more  or  less  sucoomi 
Into  the  adjacent  country.  In  some  of  thc«e  country 
congregations,  bishops  appear  to  have  .been  established, 
yet  their  chorepiscopi,  or  mral  bishops,  maintained  some 
subordination  to  the  head  of  the  Mother  Church ;  or 
where  the  converts  were  fewer,  the  rural  Christians  re« 
matned  members  of  the  Mother  Church  in  the  City.  In 
Africa,  from  the  immense  number  of  bUhope,  each  com- 
munliy  seems  to  have  had  Its  own  superior;  hut  this 
was  peculiar  to  this  province.  In  general,  the  churches 
a^jaoent  to  the  towns  of  cities  either  originally  were,  or 
became,  the  diocese  of  the  City  Bishop :  for  as  soon  as 
Christianity  became  the  religion  of  the  State,  the  powers 
of  the  rural  bishops  were  restricted,  and  the  office  at 
length  was  either  abolished,  or  fell  hito  dlsase.**— JTIMory 
qf  ChriitianUtft  Book  iv.  ch.  i. 
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iter  atom  law  u  folloni,  tiz.  that  ■  biihop 
perfoira  diTine  offiooi  ind  oh  hii  epiicapal 
in  the  diocne  of  uioth«r,  oilhont  leave, 
lot  perform  imy  act  o(  JBrisdicdon ;  lud  it 
Ten  b«a  uid,  that  jariidiction  cuiDot  be 
ued  by  1  bishop  of  msother  place,  though 
the  CDDient  of  the  diooeun,  except  oTer 
IS  villioglj  lobmit  tbemielru  to  bit 
irity.  And  where  the  holder  of  a  beoefice 
le  diocese  reeidei.  in  another,  the  biihop  in 
f  diocese  he  resides  may  proceed  againit 
Tor  an  oSence,  but  the  pnniihment,  eo  br  as 
fcU  hie  benefice,  is  to  be  carried  ont  br  the 
p  where  the  benelica  it  (Gibeou'a  Codtx, 
33,  134), 

I  also  BisBOF :  Exarch  :  Pabisb. 
itborities :    TbouuuMnui,    Vetiu  rt   Aina 
riiue  dBcipliaa.     BiDgbam.  AjlifTe,  ParergoH 

Ciiionid.  Sutcer's  Thaaunu,  (.  c.  Aial- 
I  and  ariuifoirfijiw.  [B-  S.] 

[OGLES,  martjr  at  Hiitriaa  (?  Istria), 
nemorattd  Mar  2ilMart.  Born.  Vil.,Aioa.it; 
rdi).  [W.F.G.] 

[ODOBUB.  (1)  Preibyter,  martyr  at  Rome 

HarianoB   the   deacou    and   many  othert; 
neinorateil  Dec  1  {Marl,  Utuardi). 
)    of    Perga,    Upaiiipm;     conimemorat(d 
I  21  (Oi/.  i(y«n(.>  [W.F.G.] 

10D0TU8,  Saint,  of  Africa;  comtuemo- 
L  with  Anesins,  March  31  (ifari.  Oiairdi). 
[W.F.OO 
[OGENES,  Saint,  in  Macedonia;  cotrnne- 
ited  April  S  {Hart.  (J>nardi>  [TV.  F.  G.] 
[OUEDES,  martyr  at  Nicaea,  A.D.  S68; 
nemorated  June  9  (Jfnrf.  Usnardl) ;  Aug. 
Hal.  Bgtant.).  [W.  F.  0.] 

rONYSIA.  (1)  Martyr  at  Lamwacum  with 
r,  Andrew,  and  PanI ;  eommemoialed  May 
Hart  Adonis,  i:soardi> 
)  Martyr  in  Africa  with  aeren  others;  com- 
oraled  Dec  S  (Mart.  Som.  Vet.,  Adonis, 
irdi).  [W.  F.  G.] 


B     (Jfarl.    Ram.    F«<,,    Hier^m.,    Adonit, 
irdL). 
)  Martyr;  commemorated  nith  Ammonius, 

14  (JUart.  Adonis,  Uiuardi). 

)  Martjr  at  Aquileia  with   Hilarius   the 

jp,  Tatian   the   deacon,   Felii   and  Largus ; 

nemorated  March  16  (Mart.  Usuanii). 

:)  Bishop orCorinth;commeiuorsted  Aprils 

H.  Ueaardi). 

)  SatDt,nncleofPaucratius;cDmniemorated 

13  {Mart.  Hooi.  Vet.,  Adonis,  U.uardi). 
:)  Bishop  end  confessor  under  Conitaotius; 
sition  at  Milan,    May   25   {Mart.    Hieron., 
,i,.  Usuardi). 

)  Martji  at  Sinnada  with  Democritua  and 
Ddui;  commemorated  July  SI  {Mart.  Usn- 

i)  Saint,   of  Phrygin ;  commemorated  Sept. 

lb.). 

I)  The  Areopngite,    bishop   of  Athens  and 

tyr   under  Adrian;    commemorated   Oct.   3 

rt.   Rom.   ra.,    Adonis,  UsunrdI,    CaL    By- 

.);  Oct.  17{Oi/.Armni.). 

,0)  Bishop  of  Paris,  and  martyr  with  Ki^a- 

I  the  presbyter  and  Eleutherius  the  de; 
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commemorated  Oct.  9  (ifurt.  Jton.  VtL,  Eierm., 
Bedae,  Adonie,  Usnardi). 

(11)  Patriarch  of  Aleiaodria,  and  martyr 
onder  Valerian  and  Gallienua,  AJ>.  2Gfi ;  ooi. 
memorated  Not.  IT  {Mart.  Som.  Vtt.,  Adoaii. 
Denardi)-  Maskartam  17  =  Sept.  14  {Cii. 
Elhiop.}. 

(U)  rue  Pope,  under  dandiu*  II.;  depoulioa 
at  Rome  Dec.  26  {Mart.  HienM.,  Uniardi);  Dec 
27  (CUL  Bachtr.). 

(U)  Martyr  with  Petma  Lampaacenna  and 
his  Gompanioos;  commemorated  May  IS  {CaL 
Bs^ant.). 

(14)  One  of  the  Seren  Sleepen  of  Ephtsoq: 
commemorated  Oct.  S2(CU:£yiaiit.).  [W.  r.G.j 

Dies,  Asceta,  Holy  Father,  under  Tlieodo- 
rim  tbe  Great;  commemonted  JdIt  19  (Col. 
Bstanl.).  (W.  ¥.  C] 

DIOSCOBUS.  (1)  Martyr  DBderNameriui; 
commemorated  Feb.  25  {Mart.  San.  Vet.,  Hierm., 
Adonis.  Usnardi). 

(S)  The  reader,  martyr  m  (^ypt;  comme- 
moraM  Hay  18  {Mart.  Som.  Vet.,  Adonis, 
UBnardi> 

(S)  Martyr  at  Aleiandria,  with  Heron,  Ane- 
nint,  and  Isidorua,  under  Dedns;  cwnmemonud 
Dec.  14  (76.).  [W.  ¥.  G] 

DIOBCmtnS,  Patriarch  of  Ateiandria,  A-D. 
454 :  commemorated  Maskamm  7  =  Sept.  4,  and 
Tekemt  17  =  Oct.  I4(i:W.aAiiv-)-    [W.F.G.] 

DIOSPOLIS,  or  Ltdda,  probably  RuiE 
(Council  of),  a.d.  415,  of  14  bUhopa  under 
their  metropolitan,  Eulogiua  of  Caesarea  ;  obin 
PeUgios,  baring  been  examined,  by  analbems- 
tising  12  propositions  that  had  been  imputed  lo 
him.  and  making  prolesiian  of  12  orthodol  pn- 
positions  in  their  stead,  was  acquitted,  and  de- 
clared to  be  in  the  communion  oi'  the  Catholic 
Church  (Maasi,  iT.  311-20).  [E.  S.  Ft] 

DIPPING.    [Baptim,] 

DIFTYCHS.  (ACtvxo,  I>|)«1  »ATOh  aar^ 
Aoysi;  diptycha,  mairic^ae,  iwNntiia,  t^i^diat.) 
1.  The  name  of  diptych  is  giren  to  a  tablet,  prv 
tnnrily  two-leaved,  as  the  word  implies,  in  wbicb 
were  contained  the  names  of  Chnstiaos,  liriii: 
and  dead,  to  be  recited  during  the  celcbialieii  I'f 
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This  primary  use  was  subeequently  eitendf^ 
90  as  to  include  the  names,  on  the  one  head,  of 
■OTereigns,  patriarchs,  bishops,  and  the  like,  ■» 
well  as  of  those  who  had  deserved  well  in  UT 
way  of  the  cborch  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  ra 
conjunction  with  departed  taints  and  coofesMn. 
a  special  mention  was  tboi^ht  desirable  io  esch 
church  of  those  who  bad  prerionslj  been  in 
biibopc  The  i{reat  length  to  which  these  liiti 
necessarily  grew  caused  the  habit  of  redlici; 
them  fully  to  be  sobsequentlT  abaDdoned,  bal  is 
tome  form  or  other  the  practice  baa  been  reUiuni 
in  both  the  Eastern  and  the  Roman  Church. 

This  custom  was  doubtless  primarily  sDj^gvaied 
as  lo  its  form  by  the  practice  whi<^  prevailed 
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under  the  Roman  Empire,  by  which  consuls, 
praetors,  aediles,  and  other  magistrates  were 
wont  to  distribute  to  their  friends  and  the 
people,  on  the  day  on  which  they  entered  office, 
tablets  inscribed  with  their  names,  and  con- 
taining their  portraits,  in  token  of  the  commence- 
ment of  their  magistracy.  (See  e.  g.  Cod,  Theodos. 
de  expensis  ludorumy  15,  tit.  9,  §  1 ;  Symmachus, 
£piat.  ii.  81,  ▼.  56,  x.  119;  Claudianus,  De  Sec. 
Consuiatu  StUichoniSy  347.)  For  another  pos- 
sible, but  certainly  not  probable,  connection  of 
the  use  of  Christian  diptychs  with  an  earlier 
heathen  custom,  see  Oasaubon's  Animad.  in 
Athenaeum,  vi.  14. 

2.  Diptycha  episcoporum  (xardKoyos  r&y  hri- 
iTK6irwv ;  comp.  Cataloqus  Hieraticds,  p.  317). 
We  shell  1  now,  however,  confine  ourselves  to  the 
subject  of  diptychs  as  used  in  the  Christian 
Church,  and  shall  refer  first  to  that  class  of  them 
in  which  were  inscribed  the  names  of  deceased 
prelates.  Each  church  would  of  course  specially 
commemorate  its  own  past  bishops,  or  at  any 
rate  the  more  renowned  among  them,  and  thus 
in  these  local  fasti  vre  may  see  the  germs  of  later 
calendars  and  martyrologies.  An  interesting 
illustration  of  the  employment  of  these  tabeliae 
episcopaka  b  furnished  by  the  well  known  case 
of  St.  Chrysostom,  whom  the  persecution  of  his 
inveterate  foes  drove  into  exile  [Chalcedon, 
p.  333] ;  and  even  after  his  death  would  have 
refused  his  name  a  place  on  the  diptychs  as  a 
denial  of  his  orthodoxy :  the  insertion  of  his  name 
in  the  prayers  of  the  church,  when  his  friends 
were  strong  enough  to  obtain  it,  is  spoken  of  as 
the  usual  privilege  of  departed  bishops  (Socrates, 
Hial,  EccL  vii.  25 ;  comp.  Theodore^  Hist.  EccL 
r.  35). 

Another  illustration  may  be  taken  from  Venan- 
tius  Fortunatus  (Poem,  vii.  35,  de  8,  Martino ; 
PatroL  Ixxxviii.  332). 

**  Nomina  vestra  legat  patilarchls  atqae  prophetis 
Cui  hodie  In  templo  Dlptychos  edit  ebur." 

The  names  thus  engmved  on  the  tablets  were 
recited,  as  has  been  said,  daring  the  celebration 
of  the  Eucharist.  See,  for  example,  the  .pro- 
ceedings of  the  conference  at  Carthage  between 
the  Catholics  and  Donatists  (411  ▲.D.X  where  we 
6nd  the  remark:  "In  ecclesii  sum  us,  in  qut 
Caecilianus  episcopatum  gessit  et  diem  obiit. 
£jus  nomen  ad  altare  recitamus,  ejus  memoriae 
communicamus,  tanquam  memoriae  fratris " 
iCdl.  iii.  c.  230;  Labbe,  ii.  1490).  See  also 
ConcU,  Constant.  iL  Coll.  v. ;  Labb^,  v.  478,  495. 

It  will  be  understood  that  such  a  mention  has 
no  connection  with  the  practice  of  prayers  for 
the  dead,  for  the  names  thus  enrolled  were  held 
to  be  of  those  included  among  the  blest,  and  in 
fact  the  word  *  canonization  primarily  meant 
a  mention  of  this  kind  in  the  Canon  of  the 
Mass  (see  p.  267).  Conversely,  a  place  wo^ld  be 
denied  in  the  diptychs  to  those  who  were  sus- 
pected, rightly  or  wrongly,  of  heretical  or  he- 
terodox views ;  and  further,  names  wrongly  in- 
serted, whether  inadvertently  or  through  set  evil 
design,  might  be  subsequently  removed.  Thus  we 
find  Anastasius  chronicling,  "  delude  abstulerunt 
de  diptychis  ecclesiarum  nomina  Patnarcharum 
....  Cpi,  Sergii,  Pauli,  Pyrrhi,  Petri  per  quos 
error  orthodoxae  fide!  pnllulavit "  (  Vitae  Ponti' 
ficum^ '  Agatho,'  p.  145). 

This  power  of  refusing  to  a  name  a  place  in 
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the  diptychs,  or  of  remoring  a  name  once  en- 
tered, would  doubtless  degenerate  at  times  into 
the  venting  of  personal  spite,  as  we  have  seen  in 
the  case  of  the  disgraceful  attempt  to  rob  Chry- 
sostom of  his  well  deserved  honour.  For  a  still 
stronger  case  Peter  the  Fuller  is  responsible,  in 
that,  on  his  usurpation  of  the  see  of  Antioch,  he 
removed  from  the  diptychs  the  names  of  Pro- 
terius  and  Timotheus  Salafatiarius,  and  put  in 
their  stead  those  of  Dioscurus  and  Heliums  who 
had  murdered  the  former  (Victor  Tunnunensis, 
Chronicont  480  A.D.  in  Gallandi  Bibl.  Vet.  Pair. 
xii.  225). 

3.  Diptf/cha  vivorum. — We  shall  briefly  con- 
sider, in  the  next  place,  the  case  of  the  mention 
of  living  persons,  the  origin  of  which,  as  has 
been  already  said,  would  appear  to  be  found  in 
the  recital  of  the  names  of  those  membci-s  of  a 
church  who  had  furnished  the  elements  for  the 
holy  communion.  As  time  went  od,  it  would  be 
natural  to  add  the  names  of  those  who  held  civil 
and  spiritual  authority,  of  special  benefactors  to 
a  church,  and  generally  to  embrace  all  faithful 
believers ;  the  presence  of  a  name  on  the  list  be- 
ing viewed  as  a  recognition  of  Christian  brother- 
hood, and  thus,  by  implication,  of  the  full  church 
membership  and  orthodoxy  of  the  person  named ; 
while,  conversely,  its  absence  implied  heresy  in 
belief  or  laxity  in  life  or  discipline  (soe  Cyprian, 
Epist.1,%2). 

This  original  association  of  the  practice  with 
the  names  of  the  offerers  was  maintained  in  later 
times.  Thus  we  find  Innocent  I.  (ob.  417  a.d.) 
ordering  that  the  names  of  those  who  offered 
should  not  be  recited  before  the  oblations  were 
made  (Epist.  25,  ad  Decentium,  c.  5) ;  Jerome 
also  (^Comm.  in  Ezech,  xviii.  vol.  v.  209)  refers 
to  it,  "Publiceque  diaconus  in  ecclesiis  recitet 
offerentium  nomina."  For  further  injunctions 
to  the  same  effect,  see  Capit,  Aquisgranense,  53 
[789  A.D.],  Capit.  Francoford,  49  [794  a.d.], 
in  Baluze's*  Capitular ia  Regum  Prancorum,  i. 
231,  270.  In  this  way  too  it  is  most  natural  to 
understand  the  original  reference  of  the  words 
in  the  corresponding  place  of  the  Roman  canon, 
"  qui  tibi  offerunt  hoc  sacrificinm  laudis  et  gra- 
tiarum  actionis." 

The  commemoration  of  the  faithful  living, 
other  than  the  offerers,  includes  names  of  holders, 
first  of  ecclesiastical  and  then  of  civil  office,  in 
due  order.  We  may  refer,  for  example,  to  Maxi* 
mus  Confessor,  who  remarks  (Collatio  cum  Prin- 
cipihua  m  SecretariOy  c.  5,  vol.  i.  p.  xxxiv.  ed. 
C'ombefis),  '*at  the  holy  oblation  on  the  holy 
table,  after  prelates,  priests,  and  deacons,  and 
all  priestly  ranks  {ItpariKbv  rdy/jia),  when  the 
deacon  says,  'And  those  laics  who  have  died 
in  faith,  Constantino,  Constans,  and  the  rest,' " 
and  then  proceeds,  ourtt  8i  Kal  ruv  {^ptvp 
fimifiort^ti  fiaffi\4»y  fAtrk  rous  UpvfAtvovt  irdv" 
ras,"  We  find  a  similar  regulation  in  the  Arabic 
canons  of  the  Nicene  C!ouncil,  to  the  effect  that, 
"  on  the  Sabbath  and  festivals,  when  the  holy 
elements  are  placed  upon  the  altar,  the  deacon 
shall  make  mention,  first,  of  the  patriarch  by 
name,  then  of  the  chief  bishop,  the  sn£fragan 
bishop,  the  arch-presbyter,  the  archdeacon,  be- 
cause these  are  the  rulers  of  the  church  "  (can. 
64;  Labb^  ii.  312). 

In  documents  of  the  Western  Church,  we  meet 
with  injunctions  to  insert  on  all  such  occasions 
the  name  of  the  pope.    See,  e,  g.,  the  order  of 
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«coDd  Coancil  of  VasLo  (629  *.D.),  "  ut 
1  Domini  Pipue,  quicncnqne  Mdi  ipottolicae 
lerit,  in  ooatrii  tccleiiia  recitetnr."  (cut.  4, 
;  IT.  1680:  cf.  Sugs.  «■  Oirmaai  ei  alw- 
•ait  Epat.  40  Hormiidaa  Papae,  ibid.  :4B4 ; 
I  nlluiion  is  made  to  th«  omiuion  of  all 
i,  tmt  of  the  pop«  onlj,  Id  the  celebration 
9  Haai  at  Scampae,  a  usage  of  which  Uer- 
p.  145  B,  gliei  tome  later  eiamplci.) 

ioui  grades  ome  that  of  the  wiTerei|;D,  as 
loned  in  the  abort  quoted  piuage  of  Maii- 

and  Amon^  Ihooe  who  had  deserred  well 
e  church  in  various  ways  we  lind  special 
ion  enjoined  bj  the  Council  of  Merida 
A.D.)  of  the  Ditncs  of  those  who  had  re- 
B  chui'ch  (Coacil.  Emarileme,  c  19  ;  Labb^ 
)7> 

3m  these  diptycHa  vfnirum  ktso,  as  we  have 
in  the  previous  case  of  the  tabellae  tpiaco- 
,  a  name  might  l>e  removed,  juatlj  or  un- 
r,  as,  t.g..  in  the  case  of  Vigiliui  (Baluiiua, 
!(ioA'oHuOici(io™ni,1542).  Thustoowellnd 
Dtint  threatening,  in  case  of  certain  conduct 

ibuli  cleHcornm  "  {Serm.  356,  vol.  v.  2059, 
aume) ;  and  in  another  pnasage  of  the  aame 
r,  we  find  him  protettiag  aeainst  an  unjust 
Ise  of  this  punishneat  {^iat.  78,  vol.  ii. 
Again,  we  find  the  name  of  Pope  Kelii  III. 
i  from  the  diptychi  hj  Acacins,  and  after 

ime  time  thati-of  Peter  Mongus(TheDphanes, 
91  A.t>.  pp.  205,  206,  ed.  Classen).  Felil, 
ver,  UDgradouiI;  returned  this  bj-  refniing 
»goise  Luthf  mias,  from  hia  having  retained 
Mmes  of  Acacins  and  Phravites  (op.  cil. 
k.D.  p.  209). 

Diplyc'm  morfKOntm.— We  ihall  now  refer 
J  to  the  diptycbi  containing  the  names  of 
iithful  dead.  And  here  it  will  be  obviously 
that  the  essence  of  the  practice  of  a  recital 
mes  at  all  was  the  wisb  to  maintain  and 
alive  the  spirit  of  Christian  brotherhood ; 
ichen  Christianity  had  taught  men  that, 
her  living  or  dead  in  thedeih,  nil  faithful 
alike  liviDg  members  of  Christ's  Church,  it 
1  be  natural  to  add  the  names  of  those  who 
^ne  before  in  the  Giith  and  fear  of  God. 
soon  this  became  complicated  with  the 
>f  prayers  for  the  dead  this  is  not  the  place 

to  the  manner  in  which  the  diptychs  of 
ead  are  introduced  in  Greek  liturgies,  we 
n  Chat  of  St.  Mark,  i  tiixom  tI  ilimrxa 
nKOifiittAii'iti'  (i-  e.  reads),  and,  similarly,  in 
nf  St.  Cbrysostom,  6  SuUeraj  lar  Tt  ciirgi- 
vmr  ical  iirrmr,  it  $aiktrai,  iinuuiniti. 
iiayer  of  the  priest,  which  foUowa,  runs  in 
brmer  case  thus,  ira]  vs^w  irimir  tit 
t  irinaoinyr,  Movera  Kipii  i  0iii  ^fiur,  ir 
rur  ayluf  irov  aintnut ....  This  might  be 
rated  by  the  passage  of  Cyprian  already  re- 
1  to  (Epitt.  i.  2) :  "  Non  est  qnod  pro  dor- 
no  tjat  apud  vns  list  obiatio,  aut  deprecatio 
I  nomine  ejus  in  ecclesil  freqnentetnr." 
is  commemoration  of  and  prayer  for  the 
ul  dead  ia  found  in  the  Gregori:m  Sacra- 
try  after  the  consecration,  and  thereupon 
IS  a  prayer,  entitled  in  the  Sacrnmcntiiry 
■  Dipiyclus  (the  CAlcctio  poU  tiominri  of  the 
rabio  Misaal),  which  we  cite:  "Memento 


m  tamnlarumqne  tn 


iam,I>omine,fBmDlon 

/.,  qui  nos  praecesien 

iunt  in  somna  pacii.  Ipsis,  Domine.  el  omni- 
bns  in  Chriato  qnieKentibos,  locum  refHgeniet 
Incis  et  pacia  ut  indulgeas  deprecauiur." 

Among  others,  the  names  of  deceased  emperun 
of  undoubted  orthodoiy  were  mentioned.  Thni 
Pope  Nicholas  1.  (ob.  S67  A.a.\  in  a  letter  to  the 
Emperor  Michael  111.,  refers  to  the  mention  oi' 
the  names  of  Constmitine,  Conttaus,  Theodo-iOi 
the  Great,  Valentinlan,  and  other  empciurs. 
'•  inUr  sacra  mysleria'  {Epiti.  86,  Paln^  ciii. 
959). 

The  regulation  of  the  Council  of  Uerida.  al- 
ready referred  to.  ordains  the  mention  of  ths 
names  uf  special  benefactors,  after  they  bare 
departed  this  life. 

Thus  far  we  hare  spoken  nwrely  of  names  of  in- 
dividuals tonerted  in  the  dipivchs,  bnt,  besides 
these,  a  comisemoration  was  made  of  tbe  Foor 
OecumenicaKJouncils,  to  which  practice  nuneri'iit 
references  are  made  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
Council  heU  at  ConstaDlinople  in  Ste  X.D.  nnder 
Mennas  (See,  e.r;.,  Ubbi^  V.  85,  165,  185;  the 
■*  hpassages  '       '  " 


and  when  only  the  titles  ol 
were  lecited  by  the  deacon,  and  the  names  uf 
tlie  archbishops  Euphemius  and  Macedoniasand 
Leo,  of  blessed  memory,  all  cried  with  a  loud 
voice,  "Glorv be  to  Thee,  O  Lord);"  and  in  tbiM 
of  the  second  Oecumenical  Council  of  Conitaaii- 
nople  (e.g.  Collalio  2,  Labb^  T.  432).  There  a 
also  a  reference  to  this  in  the  Code  of  Jostiuiia, 

arch  of  Constantinople,  in  which  be  eiprewH 
his  intention  of  resisting  any  attempts  to  ab»li:li 
this  practice  (lib.  i.  tit.  1,  $  7  ;  torn.  ii.  pt.  1,  |i. 
le,  ed.  Beck.).  Tbeophones  records  an  instance 
of  a  daring  attempt  to  break  through  this  cus- 
tom, when  Euphraaius,  patriarch  of  Antiodi, 
omitted  the  Council  of  CbalcedoB  from  his  dip- 
tychs, and  also  the  name  of  Pope  Uormiadas 
(Theopbaues,  A.D.  513,  p.  258). 

5.  A  brief  remark  may  be  made  here  ai  to 
sundry  variatioui  In  the  time  when  the  diptychs 
were  reoited  according  to  various  osei.  Tbt 
primary  custom  would  seem  to  be,  that  thty 
were  read  after  tbe  oblation  of  tbe  bread  ami 
wine,  and  before  tbe  consecration.  This  may  br 
■een,  for  eiample,  from  numerous  t«fertnce>  in 
the  acU  of  the  council  under  Uennas,  spoken  <,( 
abore,  which  prove  this  to  have  been  the  cnsiom 
of  the  Church  of  Constantinople  (see  esp.  Labbe, 
V.  185,  already  quoted).  It  would  appear  al» 
that  iu  the  Uozarabic  Missal  and  in  the  ucient 
Galilean  form,  the  diptychs  originally  held  thtt 
place.  The  same  also  holds  true  for  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  diptychs  in  our  own  Liturgy,  the 
prayer  for  the  Church  Militant.  In  tbe  Ulurn 
of  Chrysostom,  however,  tbe  Moiarabic  Misul, 
and  not  a  few  others,  as  we  now  bare  them,  tht 
diptychs  follow  consecration. 

lu  the  various  forms  of  the  Roman  Liturgy, 
and  in  the  Ambrosian,  the  commemoration  '■< 
the  living  nud  dead  enters  into  the  canon  of  the 
Mass,  that  of  the  living  before,  and  that  of  the 
dead  after,  consecration.     It  has  been  suggested, 

earlier  state  of  things,  IVom  a  coniideration  of  Ux 
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wordily  In  the  GeUnao  SacnmcnUrjr.  [C 
or  THE  LiTUBar,  p.  271.] 

Snndrj  diSercnCM  iIh  tilit  u  to  tbe  m 
*   Kiting' 
■•  the  J 

piiticd  bj  tba  citntLoiu  we  hiTC  aLmdj  gii 
from  the  litargiei  of  St.  Umrk  and  St.  Cbiyw 
■toiD,  to  irbicb  othen  migbt  hiia  been  added. 
See  il»  Jerome  {in  Jiiech.  I.  c.)  and  Uutimiu 
(F.  c,y  (,2)  In  aotne  chorchea  it  would  appeur 
thai  the  >iibd«icoii  ivcittd  tbe  namei  on  tbe  dip- 
tyi:h>  bebiDt)  tbe  altu.  Tbiu,  in  no  aocient 
Bom  {Codtx  Eatoldi)  published  by  MeDard  Id  hii 
editiou  of  the  Gregorian  Sacramentary,  (re  find 
[p.  24G),  " Snbdiaconl  a  retro  altiiii,  obi  menio- 
riam  Tel  nomina  Tiiorum  et  niortuorum  nomi- 

lUTerUDt "(3)FreqnentI;r  tbrprieithiaiKlf 

repeated  the  nomea.  (4)  A  cacioua  plan  \»  Cfaat 
mentioned  by  Fnlvuio  (^  Geiti9  Ahbatum  Lobien' 
tium,  c.  Tii.  in  D'Jlchery'"  Spkiligium,  vi.  551), 
■then  the  anbdcKon  whiapered  the  names  to  tbe 
priut.  (5)  We  lind  erea  that  in  lOQie  caaea  the 
tableta  wen  merely  laid  upon  the  altar,  vith 
tbe  namea  of  tbe  oSeren  and  benefactors,  of 
whom  the  prieat  mad*  Ecneral  mentioD.  Thui 
we  find  a  fonn  cited  bj  Pameliui  (Litargg.  LaU. 
ii.  ISO).  '■  Memento  ....  quorum  nomina  ad  me- 
moraudnm  conacripai 


The  ; 


.ir."     Tbe  1 


the  namei  of  newlj  baptiitd  persons,  an  then 
lint  becoming  memben  of  tbe  (Jbrlatian  family 
(Dion.Areop.  Jlier.  Eecl.  c.  U).    [REQiarEH.] 

6.  Literalure.—Voi  the  matUr  of  the  fore- 
going article  we  are  mainly  Indebted  to  Mortene, 
l)e  Anii^ii  Eoctaiat  kUAm,  \.  145,  ff].  ed.  Ve- 
nice, 1783;  Ducange'i  SJbssariO,  i.  no.  Dipt^cKa, 
Afimi^a',  Bingham'i  ^ntifiiitifi,  IT.  3;  and  tbe 
Otamiatican  (t.  c.)  appended  to  RusweydV  Vital 
Patnm.  Reference  may  alio  be  made  to  Salig, 
Dl  Diptychit  Vrltnm,  tarn  pmfanii,  qu  /m  mcris, 
BaUe  Magd.  1731 ;  Uonati,  Dei  dittici  rieqli  an- 
ticM  profani  ■  auor.-,  Lucca,  1753;  Gibbiogi, 
Prtlation  on  the  Dipti/du,  Dublin,  18^4.  [R.  S.] 

DIPTTCH8,  EXTERIOH  ORKAMEN. 
TATION  OK.— A.  tbe  mo.t  ancient  con»aUr 
diptych  now  known  ig  referred  to  Slilicho  in  405 
(>ee  infro,  nnd  Gori,  toI.  i.  p.  1211,  ed.  fol.  Flor. 
1779),  and  only  one  purely  eccleilattical  one  ii 
mentioned  aven  u  coDjectumlly  CHrlier  than  the 
5th  century,  it  Rill  be  inferred  that  the  intereit 
of  theia  relict  i>  liiBtaricsl  rather  than  artistic 
HnrtiEuy  givea  a  highly  reduced  copy  of  oni 
from  uonati'i  bitliau  deiili  Antir:.  p.  149,  attri. 
baled  to  a  certain  Areobindui  (he  Younger 
conaul,  A.D.  5Ut),  in  Ibe  eaatern  parta  of  thi 
empire:,  IBth  jeur  of  Anaataiiua  (Baronlna,  at 
An.  SOS),     it   i>  beantifully  engraved   In  folit 

oomucopiu,  with  the  titles  of  Ibe  consnl  above 
them  and  baakeU  of  fmit  and  flowen  belov ; 
they  are  cnrTed  with  leaiee  and  connected  by 
wrenthed  foliage  in  which  the  ililf  conventic  ' 
aymmrtry  of  Koman-Kycnntine  art  begins 
■how  itwir.  Oorl  cnilait  (ne  Diptych  of  Lui 
The  UM  of  folding  tubteb'  in  the  mttIccs  of 


church  leemt  to  bare  been  a  matter  of  cnrnmnn 
conrenieuce,  like  their  ui«  nnyrbere  else.  But 
many  of  these  carringa  remain,  which  have  evi- 
dently been  altered  from  profane  nsea  to  eccle- 
■inslical,  and  (till  reUin  the  original  baa-relieA 
with  changes  and  adaptationt.  Others,  again, 
like  that  of  Etambona,  are  entirely  Chriatlan  in 
their  origin.  The  mut  ancient  of  the  laller 
cUiM  i<  considered  by  Martigny  to  be  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Cathedral  of  Milan  (Bogati,  M<- 
moriediS.  CWjo  in  jSn.).  and  iji  relerred  to  the 
4th  century  fVom  the  character  of  its  sculptures. 

separated  from  them,  whether  they  were  of 
w<x>d,  ivorv,  or  metal.  That  of  Areobindus  bearn 
the  crnts,  as  also  the  Greek  diptych  of  FInrius 
Taurus  Clemeatinua(Gori,  lab.  ii.  and  i„  p.  2U«, 
vol.  i.).  The  Rambona  ivory,  though  only  of  the 
9th  century,  is  far  the  most  Intereiting  in  eiis- 
lence.  (See  art.  Crucifii  for  a  full  dewription 
and  woodcat ;  and  Oorl,  Thee.  Vet.  Dipti/cluinuB, 
vol.  iii.)  It  it  italed  by  MS.  Lanrent.  tcoMO- 
graphie  de  la  Croix  et  da  Cradfii,  in  Didron's 
Annala  Arcli/l>logiqilit,  tv.  iivi.-vii.,  to  have 
been  presented  to  the  monastery  of  Rambona 
(March  at  Ancona)  by  Agiltmde,  wile  of  Gut. 


d.  ofSpoleto;  and  ii  of  type  more  barbaric  thnn 
the  Lombard  work  of  Verona,  bearing  great  re- 
•embUnce,  in  the  large  unmeuuing  facei  and  even 
of  il)  figures,  to  many  Iriih  and  Saion   MSS. 

which  now  covers  a  copy  of  the  Gospels  of  St. 
Luke  wd  St.  John  in  the  Vatican.  Our  Lonl 
between  two  angels  and  the  Magi  before  Herod 
can  be  traced  in  it.  At  tbeCathedralof  Vercelli, 
at  St.  Maiimus  in  Trivet,  and  at  Besaufvn,  there 
are  relics  of  this  kind.  Gori'a  TVnuritt,  and 
Pacinodi'a  Di  Calta  H.  Joannis  Baptiitat.  conUin 
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muf  aiut  KMAt  fBt«r«titJDg;  records  and  illiuti 
tloBt,  Ghi«ilj  of  Hiddb-A)^  work). 

The  RambonB  ivorj,  BriUi  two  othera  of  great 
ODtiquitj,  are  described  aod  represented  in  Bl 
luiratti'i  Vetri,  p.  ^31.     Oae  oC  them  is  that  of 
the  Consul  Buiiius,  id  541 ;   the  other,  which 
Baooarottl    ^upposu    l«    be    more    ancient,    ii 
called  the  Uiptfch  of  Eomulun,  and   repiesenta 

The  Florentine  edition  of  Qori'i  TJ^saiirut  Fa- 
tfniin  Diptydiorvm,  1755,  contaiaa  a  fine  en- 
graTlng  of  the  half  of  the  Diptjch  of  Stilicho 
which  remaiDs  in  eiisteuce  (see  woodcut.)  The 
ODUsnl  is  seated  at  the  lop,  with  tlu  bsilbJ  bsr- 
haric  atoliditf  of  eipresiion,  in  toga  picti,  sgd 
cnrule  chair;  the  aintihitheatre  and  combata  of 
wild  beaats  ire  represented  bekiw.  That  of 
Boelhius,  which  succeeils,  haa  ataadiog  figures 
of  the  CDDSsl,  with  a  head  of  dispropoitioiied 
aiie,  but  a  couateaance  evideotlf  studied  with 
great  care :  he  beara  a  sceptre,  sarmouuted  bj 
on  eagle,  drawn  with  much  spirit,  Stilicho  to 
■11  appearance,  and  Boethius  nndouhtedly,  hold 
the  mappa,  the  signal  of  beginning  the  games,  in 

bindus.  Uoii,'i.  Ub.  Til.,  where  ths  bestiarii 
.  and  their  opponents  are  of  considtrible  merit. 
The  curule  cnaira  are  evidently  the  originals  of 
thoae  repreaentod  in  Saxon   and  early  Korman 
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L!th« 


D  belon 


nthe 


Tlh  or  8th, 

264,  >qq.  Thef  represent  the  history  of  the 
New  Testament ;  and  in  particular,  the  Nativity, 
the  TransAgu ration,  and  the  Passion  of  our  Lord. 
They  mujt  certainly  be  well  witliin  our  allotted 
period  of  the  first  eight  centuries.  Those  of 
Uonia  (Uurray,  Handbook  N.  Italy,  p.  16-1)  are 
referred  to  aithcr  Claud ian,  Ausonius,  or  Boelhius. 
Another,  bearing  two  consula,  snmamed  Davii 
and  Pope  Gregory  by  later  possessors  of  the 
diptych,  is  highly  interesting.  [E.  St.  5.  T.] 

DIRECTANECS.  Any  ptalm,  hymn,  or 
canticle,  said  in  the  seriice  of  th«  Church  tn 
monotone,  without  infleclion,  wai  called  dirK- 
It  is  probably 


following  direction:  "Ad  Lui 
nu  jMnm/tu,  id  est,  '  Begioa  terrae,' 
'CuiUte  Deo,'  be.;"  and  he  further  directs 
that  at  Noctuma  the  diractanau  "  Miseiere  mei 
Uena"  should  he  laid.  Compare  the  Svle  of 
Benedict,  c.  17;  and  that  of  Caaiarius  of  Aries, 
c  31.  [C] 

DIS  HANIBU8.    L^ATaoOMBa,  p.  308.] 

DISCIPLINA  ABCANI,  a  term  of  post- 
Beformation  conttoveray  (it  is  uaed  by  Tentiel 
and  Schelatrate  in  special  dl»crtatiojia  I.D. 
16S3-5),  is  applied  to  designate  a  number  of 
model  of  proiiMDre  in  teaching  the  Christian 
liiith,  akin  to  one  another  in  kind,  although 
difi'ering  coniiderably  in  eharacter;  which  pre- 
Tailed  from  about  the  middle  of  the  2nd  century 
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lensible,  they  aroes  oat  of  the  principles,  I.  of 
im|iartin|;  knowledge  of  the  truth  by  degrees, 
and  in  methods  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  the 
reciineuts,  and  3.  of  cutting  off  occaaion  of  pro- 
faneneas  or  of  more  hardened  unbelief  by  not 
proclaiming  the  truths  and  mysteries  of  the 
taith  indiscriminately,  qr  in  plain  words,  or  at 
once,  to  unbelicTen.     And  theae  principle*  fiDii 


ipostle's 


■espectively  in  the 
-f  for  b  ■      ■• 


t  first  c< 


ind  in  our  Lord's  prohibition  aj 
that  which  is  holy  to  dogs, 
ig  pearls  Lefore  iwine,"  togethc 
of  His  teaching,  and  in 

npelled 


Lbitnal 


eecreoy.  Up 
the  Church  became  syslematiud 
and  settled,  lint,  a  distinction  between  cattcKii- 
mew  and  ^deln,  and  between  different  classea  of 
catechumeni,  with  respect  to  the  kinds  and 
■mounts  of  knowledge  to  be  impart«d  to  each 
successively ;  and,  socondly,  a  spirit,  rather  than 
a  formal  system,  of  habitual  reticence  upon  the 
higher  anil  more  mysterious  doctrines  of  ths 
faith,  in  Chrittian  writings  or  sermons  likely  to 
be  read  oi  heard  by  the  heathen.  But  beyond 
these  natuial  and  reverent  practice*,  the  desire 
to  meet  the  ancient  philoeophen  on  their  own 
ground,  and  on  the  una  hand  to  rationaliig 
Christian  doctrines,  on  the  other  to  trunscenden- 
tiJiu  the  theories  of  reason  into  anticipations 
and  foreshadowing)  of  the  mysteries  of  the  faith, 
assisted  by  the  eicess  of  the  allegorising  prin- 
ciple of  interpretation  current  in  the  Aleiandrian 
Church,  prwlnced  a  special  ditcipliwt  anaiu, 
almost  wholly  al   "  .... 


elsewl 


e  of 


.d  Origan 

esoterically  to  the  initiited,  who  had  the  key  la 
them  In  the  true  Tnio-ii,  while  their  real  and 
deeper  meaning  «ai  disguised  and  withheld  by 
an   "  oeconomy,"   oi   "  accommodation,"    ftom 

1.  Kirst,  u  regards  cainAantm,  the  earliest 
intimation  of  any  ayatem  of  secrecy  is  in  Ter- 
tullian:  "Omnibus  mysUriis  lilentii  iidei  ad- 
hibetur"  (A^jo/.  vii.);  and  again,  apeaking  of 
heretics,  "  (juis  catechumeous,  quis  tidelis,  in- 
certum  est ;  paritec  audiont,  pariler  orant : 
etiam  ethnici  ei  superrenerlnt,  sanctum  canibna 
et  porcis  margaritM,  licet  non  versa,  jactabnnt " 
{Pratta:adv.Har7-et.iii.y  And  the  latter  cotd- 
plaint,  respecting  catechumeni,  is  repeated  two 
centuriea  afterwirdi  by  tpiphanius  {Hatr.  ilii. 
D.  6),  and  l.y  St.  Jerome  {Cotammt.  at  OcJat.  Ti.y, 
with  reference  to  the  Harcionites.  LaUr  writers 
than  Terlullian  specify  particulars,  t.g.  baptism, 
tba  eucharist,  and  the  oil  of  chrism,  &  ouij 
i-rarrtittr  Iftm  rei'i  Vvireii  <St.  Ba«l.  U., 
Dt  Spir.  S.  iirii.);  and  St.  Greg.  Naa.(0™(.  il. 
Dl  llapl.),'£x"'  ""  cwq^ov  vi  U^tfa  nal 
nit  Taf  tttXXay  direaTr  aiiK  iiri^pitTaj  ri  ti 
iAAa  ttfftt  fiaSijffp:  and  SU  Cyril  of  Jerosalem 
{CxteA.  vi.  c  30),  OuE)  rir  /CMTTDpiov  iwl 
KaT7ixo«nintr  htiwvi  AoAoDfier,  lUAi  *oU<k 
roXJiiiat  xiya)ii*  ^■ucf  koAuh^^iwi,  T»  oI  I'Mrii 
■uTTol  roiiffwcri,  Kii  ol  nil  tUiirtt  fil)  fiXaSivi. 
And  the  Apoil.  CanoM  (tiilr.)  speak  of  ml  Iia- 
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royal  .  . .  ts  otf  j(fih  iiifuxrit^ni'  M  vdmuv  9ia 
ri  iy  uifTM  fivcrTiKd.  Similarly  the  proclama- 
tion in  the  Apast  Constit.  (viii.  12)  and  in  the 
Liturgies,  M^  ris  tcarfixovfiiyttVy  fi^  ris  iMpot*- 
fidvwvj  /lii  Tts  T»K  iiwl«rr9$y.  And  the  phrase, 
**  mi-isa  catechumenornm/'  used  in  St.  Aug. 
Serm,  xlix.  A.D.  396,  Cone.  Carthag.  IV.  c  84, 
A.D.  398,  and  Cone,  Iterd.  A.D.  523,  c.  4,  and  Jo. 
Cassian,  Coendb,  fnstitut.  xl  15,  and  Cone.  Vaient. 
A.D.  524,  c.  1.  So  Cone,  Arau»ic,  I.  A.D.  441, 
c.  19,  **  Ad  baptisterium  catechumeni  numquam 
admittendi."  And  while  Cone,  Laodic.  a.d.  365, 
c  5,  11^  flfiK  tAj  xtipmovlas  M  xapov<rla 
iucpowfiiway  yivtcOai  may  possibly  refer  to  the 
consecration,  as  probably  as  to  the  election,  of  a 
bishop :  St.  Chrysostom  certainly  speaks  of  ordi- 
nation (^Hom.  xviii.  in  2  Cor.),  when  he  refrains 
from  detailing  what  takes  place  at «  x*^P^^^^^ 
**  which  the  initiated  know ;  for  all  may  not  be 
revealed  to  the  uninitiated."  The  eucharist  again 
was  celebrated  with  closed  doors  (St.  Chrys. 
Horn,  in  Matt,  xxiii.),  not  to  be  opened  to  any- 
body, even  one  of  the  faithful,  at  the  time  of 
the  Anaphora  (4/x>«^.  ConsiiL  viii.  U),  and  to  be 
guarded  by  the  deacons,  lest  any  unbeliever  or 
uninitiated  person  enter  (i&.  ii.  57).  So  again 
Pseudo-Augustin  {Senn,  ad  Seophyt,  i.),  "Di- 
missis  jam  catechumenis, . .  .  quia  specialiter  de 
Goelestibus  mysteriis  loquuturi  sumus."  And  to 
the  same  effect,  St.  Ambrose  (J)e  Jlia  Qui  mysteriis 
IfUtiantur,  c.  1), Theodoret  (Quaest  xv.  in  Num.), 
Gaudentius  {Serm,  II.  ad  KeophyL),  and  above 
all  the  catechetical  lectures  of  St.  Cyril  of 
Jerusalem,  which  are  framed  expressly  upon 
this  principle,  and  the  preface  to  which  forbids 
the  communication  of  their  more  advanced  con- 
tents to  those  who  are  without,  if  any  such 
should  ask  what  St.  Cyril  had  said.  See  also  the 
directions  to  widows  in  Apost.Constit.  iii.  5.  Lastly, 
and  further  still,  besides  this  general  and  perpe- 
tually recurring  distinction  between  initiated 
(jA9fiviifi4yoi)  and  uninitiated  (dfii^oi),  distinc- 
tions were  made  between  the  more  and  the 
less  fl^ivanced  of  the  latter  themselves :  the 
Lord's  Prayer;  Constit.  Apostol.  yii.  44;  St. 
Aug.  Enchirid.  c  71;  Theodoret,  Haeret,  Fab. 
T.  28,  and  Epit.  Div.  Decret,  c.  xviii. ;  St. 
Chrys.  Horn,  xx.  al.  xix.  in  Matt ;  the  Creed ; 
St.  Ambrose,  Ad  MarcelL  Epist.  33  (20  ed. 
Bened.) ;  St.  Jerome,  Epist.  xxxviii.  Ad  Pom- 
nuMch.  (ed.  Ben.) ;  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy 
Trinity  (St.  Cyril  Hieros.  Cateeh,  vi.  30), 
being  taught  only  to  the  competerUeSj  the  first, 
in  St.  Augustine's  time,  only  eight  days  before 
^baptism  (St.  Aug.  Horn,  xlii.,  Cono,  Agath.  c.  13), 
the  second  at  some  like  period,  and  the  last  men- 
tioned during  the  last  forty  days.  Catechumens 
also  were  allowed  to  hear  the  sermon,  but  no 
further,  in  the  African  Church  {Cone,  Carthag. 
as  above),  in  that  of  Gaul  (from  Cotu:,  Arausic.  i. 
A.D.  441,  c.  18),and  in  that  of  Spain  (from  Cone 
Valentin.  A.D.  524,  c.  1). 

II.  Apart  from  the  special  discipline  of  cate- 
chumens, the  Christian  fathers,  from  the  2nd  to 
at  least  the  5th  century,  habitually  refrain  from 
speaking  plainly  of  the  deeper  mysteries  of  the 
faith,  in  writings  or  sermons  accessible  to  the 
heathen.  Origen,  e.g.  {Cont.  Cels.  i.  7,  0pp.  i. 
325),  enumerating  the  doctrines  that  were  not 
hidden,  mentions  the  birth,  crucifixion,  and  re- 
surrection of  our  Lord,  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead,  and  the  last  judgment,  but  omiU  the  doc- 
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trines  of  the  Holy  Trinity  and  of  the  Atonement 
(compare  St.  Paul's  account  of  the  elements  of 
the  faith  in  Heb.  yi.).  St.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem 
(Zee/.  Cateeh.  vi.  30;  Op.  i.  106,  ed.  1720)  tells 
us,  that  it  is  not  permitted  t«)  speak  to  a  heathen 
of  the  mystery  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  Sozomen 
omits  the  Nicene  creed  from  his  history  (i.  20), 
expressly  because  that  work  would  probably  be 
read  by  heathen  readers.  St.  Chrysostom  will 
not  speak  fully  of  baptism  in  a  homily,  because 
of  the  **  uninitiated  "  among  his  hearers  {Horn, 
xl.  in  1  Cor.).  St.  Augustine  reckons  both  sacra- 
ments among  the  "  occulta "  (in  Ps.  ciii. ;  see 
also  Horn.  xcvi.  in  Joann.^  and  m  Ps.  cix.). 
Pope  Innocent  I.  {Ad  Deoentiumy  c.  3)  will  not 
recite  the  words  even  of  Confirmation,  **  ne 
magis  prodere  videar,  quam  ad  consultationem 
respoodere."  The  last  words  of  the  Apostolic 
Constitutions  forbid  the  making  these  books 
public  (bk.  viii.  in  fin,):  ** preach  of  the  mys- 
teries contained  in  them."  So  St.  Cyril  of 
Alexandria  {Cont,  Julian,  vii.),  and  many  others ; 
while  the  words  of  Theodoret  {Quaest.  xt.  in 
Num.)  may  be  taken  as  a  summary  :  **  We  speak 
obscurely  of  the  Divine  mysteries  on  account  of 
the  uninitiated ;  but  when  these  have  wit)k- 
drawn,  we  teach  the  initiated  plainly."  Such 
topics  are  to  be  mentioned  to  persons  in  general 
*Mn  enigmas  and  shadows,  mystically,  not 
clearly."  And  any  statement  about  them  is 
repeatedly  broken  off  with  "  the  faithful,"  or 
'^the  initiated,  know."  Compare  also  the  dis- 
tinction drawn  by  St.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  between 
'K9pi'iix*iff9ai  and  ^nix<?<r0ai.  The  reasons  as- 
signed for  the  practice  are : — 1.  To  avoid  offence 
to  the  weak  or  to  the  heathen,  obn  ivti^^ 
iur0tyuay  Kariyyt»/iiy  r&y  rtXovfiivWy  &AA' 
iiruZ^i  iirtkdffrtpoy  ot  woXXol  xphs  airrk  4k' 
itoKtiyrat  (St.  Chrys.  Bom.  in  Matt,  xxiii. 
al.  xxiv.),  or  again,  more  forcibly,  o6  xph 
T&  fiwrrffpia  iifAvfirou  rpcey^tTyf  tya  fi^  '£A- 
Xfirts  lA^y  &7K00vrrcff  ytX&ci,  KaTtixo^lifvoi 
8i  vtpUpyoi  y§y6fi9yot  ineavSoA^fwrrcu  {Cone. 
Akxandr.  ap.  St.  Athan.  Apd.  ii.).  To  which 
may  be  added  the  still  more  forcible  words  of 
St.  Clem.  Alex.  {Strom,  i.  pp.  323,  324),  who 
says  that  he  suppressed  some  portions  of  the 
truth,  not  as  grudging  it,  but  fearing  lest  he 
should  put  a  sword  into  the  hand  of  a  child. 
2.  Out  of  reverence:  "Adhibuimus  tam  Sanctis 
rebus  atque  Divinis  honorem  silentii"(St.  Aug. 
Serm.  i.  inter,  xl.).  To  which,  3.  St.  Augustine 
adds  another  of  a  more  superficial  kind,  viz.  the 
excitement  of  curiosity ;  saying  to  catechumens, 
^  Si  non  excitat  te  festivitas  (Paschae),  ducat  ipsa 
curiositas,"  and  therefore,  ^  da  nomen  ad  baptis- 
mum "  {De  Verb.  Dom,  Horn.  xlvi.). 

It  must  be  added,  in  order  to  complete  the 
case,  first,  that  such  a  principle  of  reticence  is 
not  to  be  looked  for,  for  obvious  reasons,  in  the 
earlier  Apologists  in  persecuting  times ;  e.g.  there 
is  no  trace  of  it  in  Justin  Martyr,  Tatian,  Athena- 
goras,  Theophilus  (Bingh.  X.  v.  2).  In  such  cases, 
the  desire  to  avoid  scandal  to  the  weak,  and  the 
feeling  of  reverence  for  the  truth  itself,  roust 
needs,  and  rightly,  give  way  to  the  clear  necessity 
of  a  plain  statement  of  the  whole  truth.  Next, 
that  the  reserve  in  question  was  simply  (so  to 
say)  a  temporary  educational  expedient }  and  was 
never  practised  towards  the  ^*  faithful "  them- 
selves, to  whom  the  whole  truth  was  declared 
in  plain  words ;  and  that  there  are  no  grounds 
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lltarer  for  aopporiug  th«  niBlvuce  of  an  e 
4c  lyitfin  of  doctriae,  not  appearing  at  all 
J  of  the  Tritiogs  or  dacnment)  at  the  earl 
arch,  bnt  brought  to  light  in  labieqaciit  ci 
no,  althoDgh  Mcrctlr  held  all  along. 
III.  So  far,  there  can  be  no  qneation  mxAt  of 
e  darensiblenew  of  the   principle  of  Tewrrg, 
01  applied;  boweTtr  plun  it  inif  be,  that  it 
list  speedily  biTO  h««om«  impoaaibla  to  main- 
in  the  practice.    It  f«  obTionsly  a  perfectly  fair 
oceeding.  to  withhold  truthn  aTowedlj  from 

le  Alexandrian  schools,  howerer,  eeem  to  have 
retched  the  aunietrf  of  tmChfnlneis  to  a  point 
jand  this.  ControverBialljr,  it  ii  no  donbt  both 
loirable,  nod  kIh.  to  stale  the  trntb  in  terma 

acceptable  to  the  TieKi  and  prejndicea  of  an 
ponent  a>  lincerity  will  permit,  bnt  certainly 
.  further.     To  help  a  Platonist,  t.g.  to  believe 

the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  by  t»inting 
t  how  lar  Platoniim  itself  adranca  towards 
ch  a  doctrine,  is  plsinly  as  consistent  vitb 
nealy  ai  it  ia  with  good  sense ;  but  >o  to  tpeak 

to  imply  the  identity  of  the  two  doctrines  has 
th  Bclnally  proved  to  be  a  fmitfol  P*""'  -' 
mj,  and  ii  distinctly  not  honest.     So  i 

is  obviously  fair  to  neutraliie  an  oppnii 
'  n  by  pointing  out  that  it  includes 


oppone 


t  the  orthodoi  faith;  but 
ly  if  the  latur  is  not  confounded  with  the 
rmer  aa  though  it  weie  the  same  thing.  An 
jumentwn  ad  kominem,  used  as  such  arowedly, 
of  course  justifiable,  so  that  it  be  not  pot  for- 
ird  as  the  arguer's  own  bonifidt  belief.  The 
eiandiian  school,  however,  seem  to  have 
•economiud,"  in  managing  controversies,  both 
fact  and  avowedly,  in  the  eitremer  sense  of 
B  lines  of  argument  thus  suggested.  St.  Ge- 
!Dt  of  Aleiandria,  for  instance,  lays  down  aa  a 
Inciple  {Strom.  Tii.  9),  that  the  true  Gnostic, 
leed,  "bears  on  his  tongue  whatever  he  has  in 
I  mind,^  but  it  is  '^  to  those  who  are  worthy  to 
•r :"  adding,  that  "  he  both  thinks  and  speaks 
e  truth,  vnillt  at  any  time,  medicinally,  as 
physician  for  the  safetj  of  the  sick,  he  mav 
or  tell  an  untruth,  as  the  Sophists  say.'' 
Shot,  ifiM.TSi,  kU  ^t»«  A^.  is  the  Pla- 
lic  way  of  putting  it.)  So  also  (Strom,  vi.  15), 
SffTBi  fi  tm  otix  'I  tvirwtfiftpiittroi  Ji' 
-.araidmi  virtri^iat,  |U\*  of  <Cf  rli  Kv^iArart 
pawirrarrt,  ■ol  iSirovrttt  ftir  -rbr  Kiipiov 

r  iAqSq  tiioiriKiiAlBV.  And  Origen,  as  quoted 
St.  Jerome  (Aits.  .fiii;!ii.  Apot.  i.  c.  18),  in  like 
inner    lays    down    a    caution,    implying    a 


.      iciple,  tl 
ss  mentiendi,  diUgeni 


ndat,  ut  s 
condlmen 


dicsmlne,  nt  serret  menturam   _  ,    . 

adds,  "perspicuum  est,  quod  nisi  ita  mentiti 
primus,  ut  magnum  nobis  ei  hoc  aliquod  quae- 
ur  booum,  judicandi  simus  quasi  inimici  Ejus 

0  appears  to  hold  an  esoteric  traditional  teach- 
;  to  hava  been  delivered  to  St.  Peter,  St.  James, 
John,  and  St.  Paul  (Strom,  i.  1,  vi.  7  ;  and  t. 
leh.  H.  E.  iL  1)  ;  and  Origen  likewise  (Cent. 
!s.  i.  7)  speaks  of  an  esoterie  Christian  teaeh- 
;,  but  obvionslf  means  no  more  by  thi 


n  this 


i.  thsn 


sfiirm  the  ( 


D  between  elementary  teaching  and  the 
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deeper  doctrines  of  the  faith  as  taught  sneces 
sively  to  catechumens.  On  the  other  hand  {Cont. 
Cell,  Ti.)  he  speaks  of  an  oral  traditional  know- 
ledge, ail  iparri^  wpht  rabt  -raXXaii.  aiXi  ^nri. 
But  St.  Gement's  yriirit  was  not  a  distinct  inner 
system  of  doctrine  differing  from  that  which  was 
to  be  taught  to  the  vo\Aal,  but  rather  a  different 
mode  of  apprehending  the  same  truths,  vis.  from 
a  more  intellectual  and  spiritual  stand-point. 
in  actual  fact,  we  find,  by  way  of  inatance, 
St.  Gregory  of  Neo^aesarea,  Origen's  pupil, 
using  InngDHge  reEpecting  the  Holy  Trinity  that 
is  confessedly  erroneous,  and  defended  by  St.  Basil 
(Epist.  cti,  5  5)  on  the  ground  ihst  be  was 
"  not  teaching  doctrine  but  arguing  with  an 
unbeliever,"  and  that  in  such  a  cue  "  he  would 
rightly  in  some  things  concede  to  the  feelings 
of  the  unbeliever,  in  order  to  gain  him  over  to 
the  cardinal  points."  The  whole  subject  will  be 
found  ably  and  profoundly  discussed  in  Newman's 
AHam,  c.  i.  §  iii.  pp.  10-10^  (3rd  edition).  How- 
far  the  practice  was  borrowed  from,  or  uncon- 
sciously furthered  bjr,  the  undbguised  prioeiplA 
and  practice  of  Pbilo-Judaens  on  the  subject, 
may  he  donbled.  That  writer  certainly,  both  in 
actual  eiposition  of  Scripture  and  in  avowed 
principle,  assumes  that  duller  souls  must  Ih 
taught  *^  falsehoods  by  which  they  may  be  beu^ 
fited,  if  they  cannot  ha  brought  to  a  sound  mind 
through  the  truth  "  (Quid  iViu  lit  ImmutoMia, 
Opp.  i.  282,  ed.  Mangey).  But  there  is  no  need 
for  looking  beyond  Scripture  itself  for  the  gem 
and  principle  of  a  true  and  legitimate  "  oetono- 

only  responsible  for  pushing  that  principle  to  a 
degree  which  made  it  at  least  eitremely  danger- 

neanings  to  Scripture  facts  by 


the  s 


rallel  c 


isgger- 


sing  a  fonndation  of  truth,  into  eitteme*  that 
are  utteriy  unjustifiable, 

[Newman,  AriuTU  (as  above  quoted);  Martigny; 
Bingham  ;  Schelstrate,  Da  DitoipL  Arcani;  Mo- 
sheim,  De  Rtb.  CAriiL  unf*  Cbiutonfin.  %  luiv. 
pp.  302-310 ;  and  a  special  dissertation,  ZV 
Aot^otnmoiiafion^  Chriilo  imprimia  tt  Aptatoiis 
trimtS,  by  F,  A.  Caros  (Ups.  1793,  4%  is  refer- 
red  to.]  [A.  W.  H.] 

DISCIPLINE.  (I.)  From  the  eartieat  time 
the  Church  has  endeaTOured,  in  accordance  with 
the  Lord's  commands,  to  maintain  ite  own  purity 
both  in  life  and  doctrine.  In  the  earliest  ages, 
the  penalties  for  transgressing  the  laws  of  the 
Churcli,  iu  whatever  respect,  wera  of  course  of 
a  purely  spiritual  nature,  and  enforced  by  the 
authority  of  the  Church  itself,  which  had  no 
jurisdiction  in  inDitoi.  The  means  which  the 
Church  employed  for  the  correctton  of  offenders 
within  her  pale  were  admonition,  witbdrawal  of 
privileges,  the  enjoining  of  acts  of  mortification, 
and,  in  the  last  resort,  eiclnslon  from  theChureh 
altogether  [EXOOMMnsicSTlOH  ].  From  this 
constant  effort  of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  to 
correct  off'onoes,  and  to  purify  the  Church  from 
scnndals  by  its  own  power  arose  the  system  of 
Penitential  Discipline  [Penitence],  which  is 
common  to  all  members  of  the  Church,  lay  and 
clerical,  secular  and  regular. 

But  besides  the  general  duly  of  maintaining 
holy  life  and  true  doctrine,  which  is  iacumbcDt 


DISCIFJJNJS 

<m  all  Christians,  the  clergy  and  the  members  of 
monastic  orders  Toluntarily  take  upon  them- 
selves peculiar  obligations,  and  the  enforcing  of 
these  by  the  proper  authorities  constitutes  a 
special  subdiyision  of  discipline.  On  the  subject 
of  Monastic  and  Canonical  Discipline,  see  below. 

What  has  been  said  applies  to  the  Church  in 
all  ages,  whether  before  or  afler  its  connection 
with  the  State.  But  from  the  time  of  Constan- 
tine,  when  the  existence  of  Christianity  in  the 
«mpire  was  formally  recognised,  and  the  Church 
adopted  as  an  institution  guarded  and  respected 
by  the  State,  we  no  longer  find  its  disciplinary 
laws  solely  in  its  own  canons  and  decrees,  nor 
its  punishments  solely  spiritual  and  over  pei*sons 
who  give  a  voluntary  submission.  The  several 
codes  of  the  empire  not  only  recognise  gene- 
i*ally  the  fact  that  its  subjects  are  Christian,  but 
fr^uently  adopt  and  sanction  laws  enacted  ori- 
ginally by  purely  ecclesiastical  authority;  and 
this  in  two  ways.  In  some  cases  ecclesiastical 
laws  and  principles  tire  simply  adopted  into  the 
civil  code,  and  enforced  by  civil  tribunals  and  civil 
sanctions :  in  others  the  ecclesiastical  authority 
[see  Appeal]— generally  the  Bishop  (p.  231) — is 
empowered  to  call  in  the  secular  arm  to  enforce  its 
decisions;  see,  for  instance,  Justinian's  Code,  lib.  1, 
1.  25.,  De  JSpisc.  Audien.  It  is  evident  that  this 
change  in  the  relations  of  Church  and  State  con- 
verted many  acts,  which  had  previously  been  dis- 
regarded by  the  civil  power,  into  crimes^  or  oflences 
against  the  sovereign  authority,  and  gave  a  dif- 
ferent aspect  to  many  delicts  which  still  remained 
in  the  cognizance  of  the  Church.  Discipline  was 
henceforward  enforced  partly  by  the  spiritual, 
partly  by  the  secular  arm ;  the  State  reinforced 
the  Church  with  more  or  less  vigour  according 
to  the  disposition  of  the  rulers  for  the  time 
being;  and  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  made 
constant  efforts  to  withdraw  the  clergy  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  civil  courts  altogether  [Immu- 
nities OF  THE  Clergy;  Jurisdiction;  and 
the  articles  on  the  several  offences  which  have 
been  subject  to  censure  or  punishment  in  the 
Church].  [C] 

(2.)  Monastic  Discipline,  —  Monastic  punish- 
ments were  of  two  kinds,  corporal  and  spiritual, 
and,  in  each  kind,  more  or  less  severe,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  offence  or  the  founder's 
ideas  of  discipline.  Instances  of  both  kinds 
occur  very  early  in  the  history  of  monasticism. 
Thus  Basil  of  Caesarea  speaks  of  various  de- 
grees of  excommunication  —  from  joining  in 
the  chanting,  from  choir,  and  from  meals 
(^Serm.  de  Mon,  Instit.),  while  about  the  same 
date  Jerome  and  Rutilinus  make  mention  of 
fastings  as  a  punishment  (Hieron.  Ep,  ad  Sepo' 
tian. ;  Ruffin.  De  Verb.  Sm.  29).  Augustine 
speaks  of  offending  monks  (fratres)  being  anathe- 
matised, if  incorrigible  aAer  reproofs,  and  of 
their  excommunication  by  their  superiors  (prae- 
positi)  of  higher  or  lower  rank,  the  excommuni- 
cation by  the  bishop  being  the  severest  punish- 
ment of  all  {De  Corrupt,  et  Qrat.  ad  Valent. 
c.  15).  A  passage  in  one  of  his  letters  implies 
his  approval  of  flogging  as  a  chastisement  (£p. 
ad  Marceiiin.y  159).  In  the  writings  of  Cassian, 
early  in  the  5th  century,  monastic  discipline 
becomes  more  closely  defined.  For  slighter 
offences,  such  as  coming  late  to  prayers  or  work, 
making  a  mistake  in  chanting,  breaking  any- 
thing, or  speaking  to  any  other  monk  than  the 
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one  who  sharek  the  cell,  the  offender  is  to  pros- 
trate himself  in  the  chapel  during  divine  service 
or  to  make  genuflexions  till  allowed  by  the 
abbot  to  cease  (Cassian,  Inst.  iv.  c.  16).  Cassian 
tells  a  story  of  an  Egyptian  monk  doing  public 
peuance  for  having  dropped  three  peas,  while 
acting  as  cook  for  the  week  (Inst.  iv.  20).  For 
graver  offences,  as  bad  language  or  greediness, 
the  punishment  is  flogging  or  expulsion  (/ns^  iv. 
c.  16).  For  lingering  after  noctunis  instead  of 
going  at  once  to  the  cell,  a  monk  is  to  be  ex- 
communicated (ii.  15) ;  no  one  being  allowed  to 
pray  with  him  till  he  has  been  publicly  absolved 
(ii.  16).  Cassian  speaks  of  a  slap  or  buffet, 
"alapa,"  a9*a  punishment  among  monks  {Coli. 
xix.  1.  cf.  Greg.  M.  Dialog,  i.  2,  ii.  4).  Palladius, 
about  the  same  date,  in  describing  the  monks  of 
Nitria,  relates  that  three  whips  or  scourges 
hung  from  a  pillar  in  a  part  of  the  church 
apparently  corresponding  to  a  chapter-house, 
one  for  the  correction  of  robbers,  one  for  un- 
ruly guests,  one  for  the  monks  (Hist  Laus,  2). 
He  speaks  also  of  confinement  in  a  cell  (i&. 
cc.  32,  33).  About  half  a  century  later  the 
Council  of  Chalcedon  pronounces  anathema  on 
a  monk  returning  to  the  secular  life  {Cone. 
Chalced.y  c.  7).  &ing,  as  a  rule,  at  that  date 
still  laics,  monks  thus  offending  were  anathema- 
tised, not  degraded.  Dorotheus,  an  Archiman- 
drite in  Palestine,  very  early  in  the  7th  century, 
speaks  of  fasting  as  a  punishment  for  monks 
(Doctrina,  c.  14,  ap.  Ducean.  Auctttar.  i.  743). 
One  of  the  strongest  instances  of  monastic 
severity  in  the  £ast  is  in  the  Scala  of  Joannes 
Climacus,  sometimes  called  Scholasticus,*  of 
Mount  Sinai,  in  the  preceding  century,  who 
speaks  of  offenders  being  dragged  by  a  rope 
through  ashes,  their  hands  bound  behind  their 
backs,  and  flogged  till  those  who  witnessed  the 
punishment  "  howled ;"  afterwards  they  were 
to  lie  prostrate  at  the  church-door  till  absolved 
after  public  confession  (6'ca/a,  c.  4). 

In  the  West,  too,  prior  to  the  Benedictine  rule, 
monastic  discipline  was  very  rigorous.  Each 
monastery  had  its  own  code ;  but,  probably,  in 
Southern  Europe  Cassian's  influence  was  felt 
largely.  In  the  JRegula  TamatensiSf  the  rule  (c* 
550  A.D.)  of  a  monastery  in  south-^istern  France, 
which  Mabillon  identifies  with  that  of  Tarnay, 
near  Vienne  {Annal.,  tom.  i.  App.  ii.  Disquis.  5), 
a  monk  who  jests  is  to  be  chidden  (c.  13 ;  cf.  Bas. 
Constit.  Monast.  c.  13,  on  scurrility).  In  the 
rule  of  Ferreolus,  bishop  of  Uzes,  in  Languedoc, 
about  the  same  date,  a  fast  of  three  days  is 
imposed  for  jesting  during  lections  (c.  24),  and 
thirty  days'  silence  for  railing  (c.  22).  But  the 
Begula  Cujusdam  Patris,  supposed  by  Menard  to 
be  the  rule  of  Columba  (c  561  A.D.),  is  stricter 
still,  especially  against  the  murmuring  or  re- 
fractory: even  a  thoughtless  word  is  visited 
with  imprisonment  (c.  8).  Columbanus,  of 
Luxeuil  and  Bobbio  (c.  590  A.D.),  trod  in  the 
steps  of  his  ascetic  predecessor.  Six  blows  were 
to  be  the  penalty  for  such  offences  as  speaking 
at  refection,  not  responding  to  the  grace,  not 
being  careful  to  avoid  coughing  in  chanting,  &c. 
For  other  similar  transgressions  the  punishment 
was  the  "  impositio  "  of  Psalms  to  be  learned  by 
heart,  or  the  "  superpositio,"  complete  silence  for 

•  Not  Joannes  Scbolasticus,  of  the  same  date,  of  Antioch 
and  Constantinople  (Cave,  Sitt.  LUL  s.  v.). 
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me  (So/.  Cohanhan.  c.  10).  Darker  oS^Dcn 
e  risited  with  proportioiMte  Mverity.  Thai, 
I  perjorjr  the  peiultf  nsa  MliUry  confinB- 
it  on  breod  snd  wiiter  for  three  j«»H(Colum- 
,  Dt  Penitent.  Menittr.  c  33 ;  cf.  pnu.). 
he  milder  discipline  of  Benedict  gmduallj- 
nded  iuelf,  in  the  6th  and  7lh  centurlei, 
n  Italf  even  into  pnrtu  of  Europe  already 
ipied  by  other  rules,  ii  wa«  France  by  that 
Jolumbaniu.  He  prescribed  Iwo  rei^rooft  in 
rate,  followed  hy  one  in  public,  before  pro^ 

le  t«o  yonng  oi  atherwise  dlwiuslitied  for 
itiul  censures,  corporal  paniihment  {Reg. 
,.  c  23).    The  incorrigible  were  to  be  flogged 

prayed  for;  and,  aa  a  lait  resource,  eipeUed 
28);  if  re-admitted,  they  were  to  be  placed 
he  lowest  grade  (c  29) ;  cf.  Greg.  M,  Lib.  I. 
,  iT.  Ep.  3;l;  Lib.  i.  Ind.  ii.  Ep.  19.  A 
iknge  or  waste  was  lightly  regm^ied,  unless 
onfessed  (c.  46)-,  and  the  cont'ession  of  secret 
Its  was  to  be  made,  not  in  ptiblic,  bat  to 

deaa  [Decinus,  §  t,]  (seniori  <uo,  c.  46). 
y  the  contumacious,  after  four  admuuitions, 

ging,  with,  probably,  solitary  confinement  on 
id  and  water  (cc  3,  65). 
rhere  not  adopted  as  a  whole,  the  Benedictine 
!  wsa  fi«qaently  incorporated  with  other 
!9.  Thus  the  rale  of  Isidore  of  SeTiUe,  in 
lint  part  of  the  7th  century,  thongh  moi'e 
ute  in  ili  distinctions,  resembles  the  Bene- 
ine  code  of  pQnishmenta(l«id.  Reg.  c  17  ;  cf. 
>.  Ann.  iii.  37,  lil.  4^).  Donatua  of  Besan- 
,  about  the  middle  of  this  century,  himself 
jpil  ofColumbanus,  blended  the  two  rules  in 
:  "dlsciplinn"  with  him  seems  to  mean 
ging  or  solitary  confinement  (Don.  Rig.  ad 
g.  c.  2) ;  silence  or  fifty  stri]>es  b  the  penalty 
idle  words  (c  28).  Later  in  the  century, 
ctuoem  of  Bragi  in  Portugal,  founder  of  the 
,t  monastery  of  AlcaU  (Complutdm)  near 
Irid,  borrowed  largely  from  Benedict  (Fruct. 
.  c.  17;  cf.  Mnb.  ^nn.  iii.  37).  The  Council 
Ters,  near  Paris,  755  A.D.,  speaks  of  a  prison- 
er flogging-room  — "  locus  eustodiae"  or 
ilsstorium  "  {Cone.  Ve^-a.  c.  6).  The  Har- 
ly  of  Monastic  Rulca,  compiled  in  the  9th 
tury  by  the  namesake  of  the  founder  of  the 
cdictines,  contains  a  gradation  of  punish- 
ita,  which  la  on  the  -whole  equitable,  but  too 
lUte  (Bened.  Anian.  Concord.  Rigul.)  In  the 
h  centary  the  Influence  of  Petrus  Damlani 
-oduced  a  rigour  hitherto  nnknown  within 
walla  of  Monle  Casino :  each  monk,  after  hi* 
feasion  eiery  Friday,  was  to  be  whipped,  by 
iielf  or  by  othera,  in  cell,  chapter,  or  oratory 
tea.  Aaxl.  vi.  4),  In  the  famoua  monastery 
it.  Gall,  in  Switzerland,  (he  whip  for  similar 
poses  was  suspended  from'  a  pillar  in  the 
pter-house  (I'A.). 

'olantary  flagellations,  or  aelf-scourgings,  as 
:cogDisea  part  of  monaatlc  discipline,  begun 
ul  the  middle  of  the  lllh  century,  at  the 
geation  of  Petrus  Damiani  (Richard  et  Oiniud, 
lioth.  Sacr.  i.  t.),  or  according  to  MabilloD 
rla  SS.  Ben.  Fraef,  Saec.  tI.,  i.  s.  6),  rather 
liar  (cf.  Boileau,  I'sbb^  HM.  Flagell..  1700 
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itated  times  f 
■as  to  be  flogged  or  incarcerated  {CArom.  Rttj. 
i  It).  Any  canon  guilty  of  theft,  murder,  or 
inr  grave  offence  waa  liable  to  both  these  penal- 
ties ;  he  was,  besides,  to  do  public  penance  by 
itanding  outside  the  chapel  daring  the  "hoars," 

ind  by  lying  p      "     "      -  -'      ■ 

were  going  in 


:  the  door  aa 
It,  and  to  pn 
until    aheoli 


red    by    the 


bishop  (c.  15).     Any 

self  (c  18).  The  refractory  or  contumacious 
were,  after  two  reproofs,  to  do  open  penanoe  by 
standing  beside  the  cross  ;  they  were  to  be  pub- 
licly eicomioonicated,  or,  if  insensible  lo  such  a 
punishment,  flogged  (c.  17).  Lesser  offences,  if 
confessed,  were  to  be  treated  lightly ;  if  de- 
tected, aeTerely  (c.  18).  The  measurement' and 
apportionment  of  penalties  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  bishop  (c  19).  But  certain  rules  to  guide 
the  bishop's  subordinates,  "praelati  inferiorea" 
(perhaps  =  deans),   in   the  eierciae  of  this   dia- 

-'    ■--■--    "•"  -  -      Boys  were  to  be  beaten. 


Older 


lembera  of  tbe  ( 
,1  fault.,  u  negl. 


ting  the  "  hours,"  being 
careless  at  worK  or  m  chapel,  lale  at  meali,  out 
without  leare  or  beyond  the  proper  lime,  after 
three  private  admonitions,  to  be  admonished 
publicly,  to  stand  apart  in  the  choir,  and  (      ' 


kept  0 


bread  a 


agrai 


r  fnah. 


culpa  criminalu,"  unless  atoned  for  by  spon- 
uneous  penance,  they  were  to  be  publicly  ei- 
communicated,  "  damnentur,"  by  the  bishop, 
and  to  be  imprisoned,  lest  they  should  "  taint 
the  rest  of  the  flock  "  (Cone.  Aquitg'.  c.  134). 
It  is  to  be  noted  that  It  seetna  cnstomary  tbeo 
to  hnie  a  prison  within  the  precinct*  of  the 
monastsry  or  canonry  ("  ut  fit  mnltis  in  msiias- 
teriis ").  and  that  disobedience,  rudeness,  or 
quarrelling  are  not,  as  with  monks,  classed 
among  things  of  a  darker  die  («.)  The  aame 
council,  in  a  subsequent  session,  enacted  a  similar 
scale  of  punishment  for  nuns,  *>sanctimonialea." 
with  the  same  climai  of  solitary  confinement 
for  the  incorrigible  {Cone.  Aipiagr.  lib.  ii.  c  S). 
The  rule  waa  to  be  recited  io  chapter  very  fre- 
quently (cc  89,  70). 

For  monastic  and  canonical  discipline  ^ner- 
ally,  see  Benedictine  Rule,  Cakonici,  Uok- 
ACH.a«.  [L  G.  &] 

(4).  From   the   constant   ose  of  the    rod   or 


nonaatic  discipline  (*« 


■;  S2) 


itself  lo  mean  flagging. 

In  the  Liber' Ordinia  S.  Victont  Paru.,  e.  33 
(quoted  by  Ducange)  is  a  full  description  of  tbe 
manner  in  which  a  monk  ought  to  take  punish- 

plina  ia  used  with  a  qualifying  word,  as  "  discip. 
flagelli"  {Reg.  S.  Auril.  o.  41);  "discip.  corpo- 
ral is  "  {Reg.  CKrodegang.  cc.  3,  4,  14;  Capifid. 
A.D.  803,  T.  I).  [COaPOBil.  POMIBHMBST.]    [C] 

DISCOFERAE.  In  ccmreuts  of  nans  the 
sisters  who  bring  the  dishes  to  table  are  some- 
times called  ditcoferat.  Caesariua  of  Aries  (Jd 
tiraioriam  JWofiWirm)  giTes  the  direction, '■ae- 
(jualia  cibaria  potionesque  communea  eihibeant 
discoferae  vel  pincernae  "  (Ducange,  a.  r.).   [C] 

DISCUMMUNIOANTEE    TheseconJ 
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council  of  Aries  (c.  10),  referring  to  the  eTerenth 
canon  of  the  first  council  of  Nicaea,  condemns 
those  who  have  fallen  away  under  persecution  to 
five  years  among  the  catechumens,  and  two  "  in- 
ter discommunicanleSf  ita  uit  coi^munionem  inter 
poenitentes  non  praesumaat.*'  The  canon  of 
Nicaea  referred  to  has  "81J0  $rn  X'^P^'  irpo<r- 

When  all  who  offered  communicated,  this  was 
equivalent  to  a  sentence  of  exclusion  for  two  years 
from  the  mysteries,  though  not  from  the  prelimi- 
nary prayers,    [See  Communion,  p.  415.]     [C] 

PISOUS.    [Paten.] 

DISPENSATION.    [Indulgence.] 

DI8PUTATI0.  In  some  monastic  Rules  a 
discussion  on  Scripture,  called  IHaptUatio,  is  one 
of  the  exercises  prescribed  to  the  monks.  For 
instance  the  Hule  of  Pachomius  (c  21)  directs: 
**  Disputatio  autem  Praepositis  domorum  tertio 
fiet."    [Compare  Collation.]  [C] 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  ELEMENTS. 

[Communion,  Holy.] 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  CHURCH  PRO- 
PERTY. [Alms;  Churches,  Maintenance 
OP ;  Corn,  Allowance  of  ;  Drvisio  Mensurna  ; 
Property  of  the  Church.] 

DIUS.  (1)  Saint,  in  Caesarea;  commemo- 
rated July  12  (Mart  Hieron.,  Adonis,  Usuardi). 

(3)  Martyr  at  Alexandria,  with  Peter,  bishop 
of  Alexandria,  Faust  us  the  presbyter,  and  Am- 
monius,  under  Maximinus ;  commemorated  Nov. 
26  (Mart,  Adonis,  Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

DIVINATION.  It  was  all  but  inevitable 
in  the  nature  of  things  that  the  ineradicable 
desire  to  penetrate  the  secrets  of  the  ^ture 
should  show  itself  sooner  or  later  in  some  form 
of  superstition  within  the  Christian  Church. 
Jews  and  heathens  had  aliice  been  accustomed 
to  practices  of  which  that  desire  had  been  the 
origin.  The  decay  and  disrepute  of  the  older 
oracles,  of  which  the  legend  that  they  ceased  at 
the  time  of  the  Nativity  of  Christ  was  the  re- 
presentation, forced  men  back  upon  the  more 
mysterious  and  recondite  arts  by  which  the 
secrets  of  the  future  were  to  be  unveiled.  The 
mind  of  the  Church  was,  of  course,  from  the 
first  opposed  to  such  attempts,  and  taught  men 
to  leave  the  future  in  the  hands  of  God.  But  the 
laws  and  canons  which  meet  us  alike  in  East  and 
West  testify  to  the  strength  of  the  superstition 
against  which  the  warfare  was  thus  waged.  It 
can  hardly  be  said,  looking  at  Christendom  as  a 
whole,  to  have  succeeded  in  repressing  it. 

The  revival  within  the  Church  of  the  arts  of 
the  old  Chaldaean  soothsayers  has  been  noticed 
under  Astrologers  and  Calculatores.  But 
the  elaborate  system  of  divination  which  was 
officially  recognised  in  the  auguries  of  the  Roman 
republic  and  empire,  and  which  had  a  thousand 
ramifications  in  private  and  local  superstitions, 
was  even  more  difficult  to  cope  with.  As  early 
as  the  Council  of  Elvira  (c.  62)  we  find  the  augur 
named  among  those  who  were  not  to  be  admitted 
to  Christian  communion  unless  they  renounced 
their  calling.*  The  Fourth  Council  of  Carthage 
(c  59)  excommunicated  any  who  addicted  them- 
selves  to   practices    that   were   so   essentially 

■  There  lib  however,  tbe  various  reading  of  "  auriga." 
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heathen.    That  of  Ancyra  (c.  24)  condemned 
the   Kvrt^Juurr€v6fi€roi  to   five   years'  penance. 
See  also  the  *  Penitential'  printed  in  Menard's 
SacranL  Qreg,  p.  467.    The  legislation  of  the 
emperors  was  even  more  stem  in  its  severity ; 
but  the  sharpness  of  the  law  was  in  this  case 
due,  like  the  old  edicts  of  banishment  against 
the  Chaldaei  under  Tiberius,  to  the  influence  of 
suspicions  fear.     Diviners,  who  were  consulted  as 
to  the  length  of  the  emperor's  life  might  help 
to  work  out  the  fulfilment  of  their  own  predic- 
tions.     So  we   find   Constant! us  inflicting   the 
penalty  of  death  on  all  who  were  known  to  con- 
sult soothsayers  or  observe  omens.     Even  the 
credulous  peasants,  to  whom  the  cry  of  a  weasel 
or  a  rat  was  a  presage  of  evil,  were  hunted  down 
and  condemned  (^Cod.  Theod,  ix.  tit.  16,  leg.  4; 
Ammian.  Marcell.  xvi.  p.  72).     Valens,  in  like 
manner,  half  believing  in  what  he  sought  to  re- 
pressy  having  heard  that  it  had  been  declared  as 
the  result  of  such  divining  arts  (in  this  case 
ptKuofuurrtla  is  named),  that  the  name  of  his 
successor  should  begin  with  8EOA,  not  only 
enforced  the  law  in  its  fullest  severity  against 
the  diviner,  but  sought  out  and  put  to  death  all 
whom  he  could  find  whose  names  brought  them 
within  the  range  of  his  suspicion  (Socrates,  H,  E^ 
iv.  19).     It  is  probable  enough  that  the  wide- 
spread belief  thus  engendered  really  helped  to 
prepare  the  way  for  Theodosius. 

It  was  comparatively  easy  to   condemn  arts 
that  were  manifestly  heathen  in  their  nature! 
It  was  more  diflicult  when  the  practice  came 
with  Christian  associations  and  appealed  to  men's 
reverence  for  the  Sacred  Books.     The  principle 
of  casting  lots  was  recognised  in  Scripture  as  an 
appeal  from  the  ignorance  of  man  to  the  Provi- 
dence of  God  (Acts  i.  26 ;  Prov.  xvi.  33 ;  xviii. 
\^  et  al.)»     What  form  of  wrtes  could  be  more 
certain  to  direct  men  in  the  right  path  than  an 
appeal  to  the  Written  Word  ?    Here,  too,  both 
Jewish  and  heathen  influences  may  have  helped 
to  foster  the  new  form  of  su})erstition.  .  The  Jew 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  so  dealing  with  the  Law, 
opening  it  at  random,  taking  the  verse  on  which 
he  lighted  as  an  oracle  from  God.     It  was  his 
substitute  for  the  Urim  and  Thnmmira,  and 
the    utterance    of   a    prophet's  voice  {Uemar. 
Nieros.  SchaM).  f.  8).    The  Roman,  anticipating 
the  mediaeval  belief  as  to  the  poet's  character, 
had  looked  to  the  Aeneid  of  Virgil  as  filling  up 
the  gap  left  by  the  dumbness  of  the  oracles.   The 
8(»^e8  Virgilianae  were  in  repute  as  having  prc-> 
dieted  the  power  and  character  of  Hadrian  (Sj)ar- 
tian.   Vit,  Had.  p.  5),  and  Alexander   Severus 
(Lamprid.  lit.  Alex.  p.  341).     So  in  like  man- 
ner the  Bible,  as  a  whole,  or  certain  portions 
of  it,  came  to  be  treated  in  the  4th  century, 
if  not  earlier.     It  appears  to   have  prevailed 
in  the  West  rather  than    the   East,   but   was 
never  during  the  period  with  which  we  are  con- 
cerned in  any  degree  sanctioned  by  the  Church 
or  its  leaders.     Augustine,  who  had  been  con- 
sulted by  Januarius  as  to  its  legitimacy,  thought 
ita  less  evil  than,  seeking  knowledge  from  de- 
mons, but  condemned  it,  as  bringing  down  the 
Divine  Word  to  base  and  trivial  uses  {Kpist.  ad 
Januariurriy  cxix.  {cUiter  lv.)c.  37),     The  pro- 
vincial Councils  uf  Gaul  in  the  5th  century  con- 
demned the  "  sortes  divinationis,"  '*  sortes  sanc- 
torum," and  threatened  clergy  or  monks  who 
practised  them  with  severe  penalties  (C.  Venetic. 
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S;  J^atAeni.  42;  Aur^  I.  c  30).  The 
tice  grew,  howfirr,  iu  apit*  of  the  probi- 
E,  with  the  increuing  pawn  of  the  Fnnki, 
Gregory  of  TouTi  (ifirt.  iv 


ince  of  biibopa  and  pi 


1  the 


of  biibopa  and  prieit*  in  the  celebntioD 
It  DijoD,  the  Totnmet  of  the  £plstle>  ind 
via  nere  tbni  opeDed  in  order  to  ucertain 
brtunooftheaoDofClotbairo.  [£.  H.  P.] 
[VINE  BEBVICK  [CoxHtrHtON,  Holt: 
i;  Houaa  of  Pbati!:b:  Office,  the  Dt- 
■] 

IVI8IO   AFOSTOLOBUM.      [Ai-ostles' 
ivtia,  p,  87.] 
IVISIO  MEN8URNA.    The   divieii 


■only  to 


ergy  ae 


■  HupemioD  froui  thii  vu  equivalent  t< 
.  Id  Inter  titnei  wn)  called  iiiBpetuioa  "i 
lido,"  which  did  aot  necesarily  imply  sas. 
on   from    miDiiterial    functioni    (Oyprlau. 

(.    M,    C.    3).     [OnUIlOIlS  J   PBOPEKTr  ot 

Chubch.]  [C] 

3CT0R.  ReMts  the  gcDeial  aetat  of 
cher,"  this  word  early  acquired  certain 
al  aignificatioDi : — 

Doctor  .JwfHmfiuin,  the  officer  of  the  church 
lam  wai  committed  the  instructwn  of  Cate- 
lEHa  (p.  319).  When  ve  read  in  the  Paiiio 
"trpetvai  tt  Ftlk.  (c  13 ;  fiuiaart,  p.  99) 
Atpauus,  "  presbyter  doctor,"  itood  before 
loor,  WB  ought  probiibty  to  UDdentand  that 
B>  >  presbjler  who  bore  the  office  of  Doctor 
Tiiiian.     CypriaD,  too,  ipeaki  (Epid. 


.byleri 
held   the  DSii:e  of  ti 


a   well   A 


r  of  the  citechu- 

WBi    of   a 

ti  Doclom.'  The 
.  *22-»32)  e. 


The 


those  who  set  themselie 

>,  menniDg  apparently  in  (hii 

ilarly  St.  Augustine  (c.  2)  And  the  bishops 

le  (c.  3).   The  same  prohibition  is  repeated 

CajHluhrmm  Car.  M.  Tii,  c    ' ' 

'  ■  doctor  seen 
a  technical  force  at  a  comparatiTely  early 
Adreraldos  (X>e  itirac.  d.  Btned.  i.  25) 
of  ■  certain  "  legis  doctor" — clearly 
-who  deferred  judgment  in  consequenc 
ing  received  a  bribe;  and  a  charter  < 
mayor  i 
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at  Milan.  (Altegrania,  Sacra  Jfonon.  ^sf.  Ai 
Milana,  tar.  it.)  See,  hoveTer,  Bottari,  toI.  l 
tav.  33.  All  the  aurroundiog  fitfans  are  sealed 
in  this  example,  but  our  Lord  ii  placed  nhore 
Ibem  in  a  kind  of  itall  or  etticWe.  with  two 
palm-trees  at  iti  sides.  He  hold*  a  book  or  n>lt 
in  Kia  hand,  which  is  partly  unrolled,  while 
the  docton  hare  cl«ed  theirs.  So  also  in  Alle- 
(punra,  Uv.  i.,  a  mosaic  from  St,  Aquilinoi  of 
Uilan.  The  Lord's  eleTated  seat  is  placed  on  a 
rock,  with  the  Dirine  liimb  below,  pnbabb  in 
reference  to  Ker.  v.  as  "  able  to  open  the  Book." 
On  the  right  and  left,  at  His  feet,  are  Joiepb 
and  Hary  in  the  attitude  of  adoration. 

Ferret  (i.  pi.  1.)  gives  a  copy  of  a  very  skilful 
painting  from  the  cntacombs,  which  placr^  lu-o 
doctors  on  the  Lord's  right  hand,  who  are  ei- 
pressing  attention  and  wonder,  and  Joseph  and 
Uary  on  the  other,  with  looks  of  patient  waiting 
on  Him.  The  figure  on  the  lefl  ii  so  evidently 
feminine,  as   to   repel   the   idea   that  the  four 

igelista  are  inleaded. 

'      '        ■  ■    of  Ihe  5lh  cenlurv  at  the 

il  of  MilHD  and  thatorMurano(ltusnli, 
S,  Cclio  and  Gori,  JSei.  Dipt.  viii.  tab, 

jodcut)  nlso  represent  oor  Lord  silting,* 


The  tine 
Calhedral  ( 


eader 


rith  the  doctors  standing  beAre  Him.    Thece  n 


iuTants.  The  figure  bel 
Lpposed  to  represent  L'ra 
of  Heaven  (Ps.  iviii.  9> 


[R.£ 


.  J.  T.3 


1   have  an  ofGclal   right    to 
[C] 


JCTOR8,  CHRIST  IN  CONFEBENCE 
H.  This  BUbject  is  represented  in  a  fresco 
e  first  cnhiculum  of  the  Calliitine  Cata- 
.  SeeinBottari.taw.iv.andliv., also  lav. 
.  Both  are  conventionally  arranged,  our  Loid 
on  a  lofty  seat  in  the  midst,  with  hand 
kJ  Id  the  act  of  speaking;  the  doctors  on 
right  and  left,  with  some  uprewion  of 
er  on  their  countenance*.  The  only  snrco- 
is  besides  that  of  Junini'  Basaus  (Buttari, 
which  imlii,  vtabig  contains  this  lubject, 
led  by  Mailigny  to  be  that  in  S.  Ambn^io 


DOLIUH.  This  seems  to  be  the  most  cns- 
enient  generic  term  for  the  rariouB  representa- 
ions  of  casks  and  large  vessels  which  occor  fre- 
uently  in  early  Christian  art,  and  have  sjm- 
olic  meaning  very  generally  attributed  to  them. 
(Boldelti,  pp.  164-aBS  ;  Ferret,  iii.  3  ;  UotUri, 
tav.  155.)  As  they  are  generally  found  on  tombs 
they  are  taken  as  empty,  representing  the  body 
'  -he  soul  has  fled  fnim  tt.  If  the  marriage 
I  [see  s.  I.  Cana]  can  be  supposed  to  be  so 
frequently  used  on  sarcophagi  m  a  symbol  of  the 
the  cask  may  be  suppo^  to  rcpre- 
vessel,  and  be  a  ihort-bood  symbol 
e.     This  seems  altogether  unlikely. 


Hctly  " 


.alien 


DOLPHIN 
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Martigny  conjectures  (quoting  St.  Cyprian,  Ep, 
xvi.  Ad  Confess,  Bom,  '^Vini  vice  sanguinem 
funditifi  ")  that  the  form  of  a  cask  has  been  given 
to  certain  small  vessels  for  preserving  the  blood 
of  martyrs  (e.  g,  Boldetti,  pp.  163-4),  with  allu- 
sion to  tne  power  of  their  self-sacrifice  in  hold-  ' 
ing  the  Church  together.  He  concludes,  how-  , 
ev«r,  on  the  whole,  that  the  picture  of  the 
Dolium  was  very  possibly  only  a  play  on  words, 
from  its  resemblance  in  sound  to  doleo,  and  its 
inflections.  This  seems  to  be  proved  by  his  ex- 
ample from  Mamachi  (see  woodcut) — two  dolia, 
with  the  inscription  IVLIO  FILIO  PATER 
DOLIENS.  [R.  St.  J.  T.] 


DOLPHIN  [see  s.  v.  FishI    As  m  tne  case 
of  other  Christian  symbols,  the  dolpnin  is  used 


from  a  very  early  date  in  two  or  more  senses, 
representing  either  the  Lord  Himself,  the  indi- 
vidual Christian,  or  abstract  qualities  such  as 
those  of  swiftness,  brilliancy,  conjugal  affection, 
&c.  In  a  painting  given  by  De  Rossi  (vol.  i.  tav. 
viii.),  two  dolphins  bear  (apparently)  vessels  with 
the  Sacramental  loaves.  It  has  been  suggested, 
and  is  not  improbable,  that  the  Dolphin  embra- 
cing the  Anchor,  so  often  found  on  gems,  rings,  &c. 
(Mamachi,  Antiq,  Christ,  in,  23  ;  Lnpi,  Epitapfu 
Sever.  M,  64,  note  1),  is  an  emblem  of  the  Cruci- 
fied Saviour,  or,  indeed,  of  the  faithful  follower. 
For  its  use  as  an  emblem  of  swiftness,  see  Bol- 
detti,  p.  332,  where  is  ^gured  the  handle  of  a  pen 
found  in  a  Christian  sepulchre,  fashioned  into  the 
dolphin-shape,  which  may  indicate,  as  Martigny 
supposes,  that  the  occupant  was  in  life  a  scribe 
0^  snort-hand  writer. — Ps.  xlv.  2.  The  fish  with 
extended  fins,  or  back  bent,  as  if  in  the  act  of 
plunging  forward,  seems  to  be  used  to  express 
speed  in  pressing  forward  for  the  prize  of  the 
Chrbtian  race.  See  Lupi,  Epitaph,  Sev.  pp.  53 
and  185.  In  the  latter  he  is  accompanied  by  a 
dove,  and  both  are  approaching  a  vase,  which  may 
signify  the  Living  Waters  of  Baptism  or  of  Truth. 
See  Martigny,  s.  v.  Dauphin,  The  dolphins  (see 
woodcut),  placed  two  close  together  on  each  side 
of  the  inscription  over  Baleris  or  Valeria  La- 
tobia,  are  thought  to  symbolize  conjugal  affec- 
tion, [R.  St.  J.  T.] 


DOLUS  MALUS.    [Fobokry.] 

DOME.  (Commonly  derived  from  DoMUS 
Dei,  domes  being  at  one  time  so  invariable  a 
part  of  churches  as  to  usurp  their  name.  Per- 
haps from  d'n.tto.)  A  concave  ceiling  or  cupola, 
either  hemispherical  or  of  any  other  curve, 
covering  a  circular  or  polygonal  area;  also  a 
roof  the  exterior  of  which  is  of  either  of  these 
forms  (Parker's  Gloss,  s.  v.  Copola). 

The  dome  is  not  usual  in  churches  of  the 
basilica  type,  though  it  is  sometimes  found ;  in 
the  church  of  Sta.  Croce  in  Gerusalemme  (for 
instance),  we  find  a  dome  covering  one  of  the 
chapels  (the  south-eastern)  by  which  thci  apse  is 
enclosed.    [Church,  p.  370.] 

In  sepulchral  or  memorial  churches,  usually 
circular,  sometimes  polygonal  in  form,  the  dome, 
as  might  be  expected,  is  of  frequent  occurrence. 
The  church  of  Sta.  Costanza  is  of  this  class,  and 
there  we  find  the  dome  supported  on  an  interior 
l>erigtyle.  [Chdrch,  p.  371.]  The  "Dome  of 
the  Rock  *'  at  Jerusalem,  classed  by  some  autho- 
rities among  memorial  churches,  has  a  dome  sup- 
ported by  four  great  piers.  Other  examples  may 
be  found  in  the  church  of  St.  George  in  Thes- 
Biilonica,  5th  cent.,  and  the  cathedral  at  Bosrah 
in  the  Hauran,  of  the  date  A.D.  512.  [Church, 
p.  372.] 

The  sepulchral  chapel  built  by  the  empress 
Galla  Placidia  at  Ravenna  has  a  tower  enclosing 
a  small  dome.  [Church,,  p.  372.]  One  of  the 
most  remarkable  domes  in  the  world  is  that  of 
St.  Sophia,  both  from  its  size  and  from  the  pecu- 
liar manner  in  which  it  is  supported,  not  by 
piers  or  arches  on  every  side  but  upon  two  semi- 
domes,  east  and  west,  by  which  means  a  vast  unen- 


cumbered space — 200  ft.  by  100  ft. — is  obtained. 
[Church,  p.  373.]  After  the  time  of  Justinian 
churches  in  the  East  were  almost  exclusively 
built  after  some  modification  of  the  plan  of  St. 
Sophia,  in  which  the  dome  forms  so  important 
a  feature.  The  germ  of  the  nearly  square  ground- 
plan,  with  a  dome  covering  the  centre,  is  perhaps 
to  be  found  in  domed  oratories  or  Kalybes  of 
Syria.  See  woodcut,  p.  347. 

In  the  church  of  St.  Vitalis  at  Ravenna,  built 
between  ▲.d.  526  and  547,  there  is  a  sort  of 
clerestory,  20  ft.  high,  below  the  dome.  And 
after  the  death  of  Justinian  we  find  this  con- 
struction, in  which  the  dome  itself  is  placed  on 
a  drum  pierced  with  windows,  frequent  in  the 
empire.  The  church  of  St.  Clement,  for  in- 
stance, at  Ancyra,  belonging  probably  to  the 
latter  part  of  the  6th  and  beginning  %f  the  7th 
century,  had  such  a  dome  placed  on  a  low  drum. 
The  church  of  St.  Irene,  at  Constantinople  (earlier 
part  of  the  8th  century),  has  the  dome  on  a  drum 
of  great  height ;  and  a  similar  dome  is  found  in 
the  church  of  St.  Nicholas  of  Myra,  which  is 
perhaps  of  more  modern  date.  [Church,  p.  378.] 
The  Duomo  Vecchio  at  Florence,  by  some  assigned 
to  the  7th  century,  by  others  to  A.D.  774,  is 
covered  by  a  dome  65  ft.  in  internal  diameter. 
[Church,  p.  380.]  fC] 

DOMESTICUS,  '*  belonging  to  the  house  or 
household,"  has  several  ecclesiastical  senses : — 

1 .  Domestici  are  all  who  belong  to  the  *'  house- 
hold of  faith  ; "  "  omnibus  congruus  honor  exhi- 
beatur,  maxime  tamen  domesticis  fidei "  (^ReguUi 
St.  Bened.  c.  53). 

2.  In  the  East,  the  principal  dignitary  in  a 
church  choir  after  the  Protopsaltes.    There  was 


DOHDnCA 

ch  «d(  ol  Ihe  choir,  tg  lad  the  tiDg«r>  in 
■1  chanting  (Codinai,  Ik  Offic.  c  vi.  f  ^ ; 
ucholog.  pp.  272,  278;  I>iiciiDge,  ».  v.). 

ie  c1ii«r  dwir-kffpcr  mt  CoDitutinople 
,  At  O/.  c  i.  5  43).  [C] 

[NICA.    [Lord's  D*T.] 

[NICA,  Ivuvi^Tiip,  commdiKiratrd  Jan. 
lyiant.).  [W.  F.  C] 

ENE  LABIA.  [Deds  is  adjutoeium.] 
LNICALIS  or  -LE.    A  fair  lia^D  doth 

ariat.  So  hi  all  Buthariti«  »r»  ugrHfl, 
a  coatroTrr1«d  point  whether  it  was  a 
il  worn  OTer  the  be»l,  or  a  Dapkia  Id 
cmnleg  receiied  rhe  tuchiirist,  which 
re  forl)iddfn  lo  touch  with  the  naked 
UOMMUSIOS,  HOLV,  p.  416.} 
tier  mw  it  that  which  bai  the  grettttt 
,  and  an  reckon  nmoog  its  tupportfri 
ghtf  1itur);ical  authoritiei  aa  Cardinal 
•r.Liliirg.lih.  a.  t.U)i  Hubert  (Archie- 
.  1.  abt.  riii.);  Mabillon  (d>  LitHrg.  OaU. 
r.r.iiT.);  Macer  (HVmrfeJ^  mb  vnc.); 
hei.  Ihtot.  4i  SiimM.  Com.  Am.),  and 
It  i*  chiefljr  baaed  on  two  anoni  of 
Kil  of  Auierre,  A.D.  576,  one  (oia.  36) 


the 


verr  ■ 


and ;  the  other  (ca: 
-      ■    1  ihe  CI 


42)  e, 


lave  her  danu'niaUa  or  else  poitpai 
nauion.  Thew  two  cnnoni  are  inter- 
t  refer  to  Ihe  lame  aubject,  and  the 
lit  haa  been  thus  iiientiticd  with  the 
1  cloth 


itheti: 


Thisf 


nitida  cihibeant  linteameola  nt  CorpDt 
iccipiant."  It  will  he  nbserTed  ihat 
ia  Ihia  napkin  eipreisl;  called  domiiiiailt. 
ther  Tiew— that  the  dommiaile  waa  a 
Erlng.  a  teil  (cf.  1  Cor.  li.  13)  b  atronglj 
1  h)r  Ducange  (nit  coce) .-  Labb^  [aii  Cob- 
aiod.);  and  Balniiua  INoI.  in  Oratian. 
jij.  qoMit.  iii.  c.  19),  and  ia  accepted  bf 
Bingham  (bk.  it.  ch.  y.  $  7).  The  pu- 
D  an  ancient  MS.  Penitential  given  by 

u  not  her  "  domiDicale "  on  htr  head, 

Lum  Don  heboerit,  be,"  \%  cipresi  for 
intbe  correctly  quoted.  The  canoni 
Balaiius  (apud  Bingham,  /.  c.)  from  the 
of  Micon,  "  in  which  the  dominiaalt  i> 
■  atyled  the  veil  which  the  women  wore 

>  the  acta  of  either  the  first  'or  aecond 
i>f  that  name.  Thi),  however  appeara 
probable  view.  [E.  V.] 

INICUM.     1.  Ona  of  the  namea  of  a 
(q.T.),  Greek  i«.p£«J... 
liTslent  lo  Kupiwir  Stlmr.     Cyprian, 
3  ;   "  Numquid  ergo  Vominicum   pout 
•lebrare  dflieinuj?"    And  the  martjn 

'GolleclsDrct  DoiDinicum,"  the  ordinary 


DUHIO 

aaaembly  and  the  Lord'i  Supper  {Ada  Prxttmt, 
SalwniHl,  etc.,  c  J ;  cainpare  cc  7  and  8).  [C] 
DOHIKITS  or  DOHKUS.  1.  Equivalent  lo 
"Saint"  aaatitle;  aa  "  Dominni  Joanne*"  ioi 
St.  John,  in  Cyprian'i  Life  of  Caeuriru  of  Arl*^ 
Sometioiee  in  the  form  Domntu;  St.  HarliD,  ['..r 
instance,  ia  called  "Damnas  Hartiuua  "  in  the 
preface  and  in  can.  13  of  the  lim  council  «i 
Joan.  St.  Peter  ii  called  "  Damnu*  Pe1ni> 
rtolui"  («nw.  TWoii.  //,  c.  23);  St.  Paul. 


Apoet 
"toon 
Hill,  frm 
Christiani 

2.  Bishops  are 

further  designatioi 


«"(Gre| 


7_ofTou 


called   J 


if  their  episcopal  dimity, 
rur  tusLance,  a  ounop  ia  deficribed  by  Gre^orc 
tbe  Great  (£pul.  iv.  27}  aa  "  Dominui  Uiienmi'i 
eccleaiae."  i>0Tniiitu  in  this  usage  also  ii  ftr- 
quently  ahorlened  into  Domnia,  as,  for  instaon, 
bv  Gregory  of  Toan  and  Gregorr  the  tiriat 
(bncauge,  s.  v.).  [CVJ 

3.  Domnua  waa  at  first  a  title  of  tbe  abkii 
(Beg.  Benedict.  63),  afterwanli  of  his'sub-offiriili, 
am),  in  the  middle  ajes,  of  monks  generally  (Uii- 
Itotad  lor.  dial.).  The  word  was  applied  to  sainU 
(Sulpic.  Sever.,  Epp.  2,  3 ;  Msbill.  Ann.  O. .".  B. 
iTiii.  9),  to  bishops  (Cone.  AartL  iii.  SulBcr,), 
and  to  the  pope  (Ducange,  Glomr.  Lat.  s.  v.). 
Hence  the  titles,  "Dan,"  "Don,"  "  Donn-V  »«- 
in  the  Romauce,  and,  in  modem  Kreuch,  •'  Dom," 
for  monks  (Ducange,  Gloat.  ImU  >l  a.  AJard.  Gsl 

"Domna"  was  osed  simiUrly  of  nnna. 

[I.  G.  S.] 
D0MINU8  VOBIBCUM.    I.  The  »er.iclt 

Dominus  Vobiacum,  with  the  response,  cC  can 
Ipintu  Ivo,  Is  found  in  the  Gregorian  .Siirru- 
menlar'i  imuicdiitely  before  the  Swaain  Cvnti, 
which  introduces  Ihe  Canon. 

Id  tbe  third  of  the  encient  canons  re.id  s*J 
approved  at  the  First  Council  of  Bmga,  a.h.  5S3, 
(broua'e  Canuncj,  ii.  3J),..it  is  provided  Iliat 
bishops  and  priests  should  not  greet  the  people 
in  diderent  ways,  but  that  both  should  ase  Ihe 
form  Dominus  sit  mbiKmn  (Ruth  ii.  4),  uid 
the  people  respond  JCt  ctim  ipiritu  (ho,  the  fono 
handed  down  from  the  very  Apostles,  and  re- 
Uined  by  the  whole  Eastern  Chnrch.    Ihe  Utter 


e  tiasten 


■tanlly  u 
all."    [P.*I 


cvn.]  The  distinction  i 
and  forbids  betHceu  the  priest's  aalatatiou  and 
the  bishop's,  was  probably  that  the  former  used 
the  form  Jhm  n'lt  cofr'acum,  4he  latter,  as  re- 
presenting more  completely  the  Lord  Himself, 
the  form  Fax  rotiaaiin.  But  see  Kraier,  Dl 
Litury. 

2.  ^ 

vobiseum,  with  tbe  usual  response,  is  said  bi'lcTt 
the  Collect. 

3.  When  Ihe  Breaarium  Hipponenie  (can.  1. 
al.  6)  orders  "  ut  lectona  populum  non  salnltDt," 
the  meaning  probably  is,  that  they  were  fl"t 
permitted  to   use  the  fono   commonly  appm- 

higher  orders,  whether  i'oBwsM 


DOMITIANUS 

DOMITIANUS.  (1)  Abbot  of  Lyons ;  de- 
position July  1  (^MarU  Adonis,  Usuardi). 

(2)  Mnrtyr  at  Philadelphia  in  Arabia,  with 
five  others ;  commemorated  Aug.  1  {Mart.  Jtom, 
Vet.j  Adonis,  Usuardi). 

(8)  Deacon,  and  martyr  at  Ancyra  in  Galatia, 
with  Eutycus  the  presbyter;  commemorated 
Dec.  28  {Mart.  Hieron.y  Usuardi). 

(4)  Bishop  of  Melitene,  circa  A.D.  570;  com- 
memorated Jan.  10  (CaL  Byxant.).     [W.  F.  G.] 

DOMITILLA,  virgin,  martyr  at  Terracina 
in  Campania,  under  Domitian  and  Trajan ;  com- 
memorated May  7  {Mart.  Rom.  Vet.^  Adonis, 
Usuardi) ;  May  12  {Mart.  Ifieron.).    [W.  F.  G.] 

DOMITIUS.  (1)  Martyr  in  Syria ;  comme- 
morated July  5  {Mart.  Bom,  Vet.^  Adonis, 
Usuardi). 

(2)  In  Phrygia,  StriofidprvSj  under  Julian ;  com- 
memorated Aug.  7  {Cat.  Bfjzant.)       [W.  F.  GJ 

DOMNINA  or  DOMNA,  virgin,  martyr 
with  her  virgin  companions ;  commemorated 
April  U  {Mart.  Adonis,  Usuardi).      [W.  F.  G.] 

DOMNINUS.  (1)  Martyr  at  Thessalonica 
with  Victor;  commemorated  March  30  {Mart. 
Usuardi). 

(2)  Martyr  at  Julia,  under  Maximian ;  com- 
memorated Oct.  9  (/6.)  [W.  F.  G.] 

DOMUS  DEI.  (1)  Literally,  the  church 
as  a  material  building  (Optatus,  c.  Donat.  iiL  17). 
Hence  Ital.  DuofnOj  and  Germ.  Dom. 

(2)  The  Church,  as  the  whole  body  of  Chris- 
tian people  (Lucifer  of  Cagliari,  Pro  AthanasiOt 
i.  22 ;  Ducange,  s.  v.)  [C] 

BONA,  DONARIA.  These  words  are  not 
unfrequently  used  by  Christian  writers  in  the 
special  sense  of  offerings  placed  in  churches,  parti- 
cularly costly  presents  given  as  memorials  of 
some  great  mercy  received  by  the  offerers  (Jerome, 
Epiat.  27,  ad  Etutoch.;  Epist.  13,  ad  Paulin.: 
Sidonins  ApoU.  lib.  iv.  Ep,  18 ;  Paulinus  of  Kola, 
Natai.  S.  Felicis,  6).  The  corresponding  Greek 
word  is  aifdOfjfia  (Luke  xx'i.  5 ;  2  Maccab.  ix.  16), 
which  Suidas  defines  as  war  rh  ii^t€tMfi4yor 
8f  ^.  See,  for  instance,  the  account  of  the  offer- 
ings of  Constantine  to  the  Anastasis  at  Jerusa- 
lem (Euseb.  Vita  Constant,  iit  25).  [Corona 
Locis;  VonvB  Offerings.]  [C] 

BONATA,  of  Scillita,  martyr  at  Carthage 
with  eleven  others;  commemorated  July  17  {Mart. 
Ham.  Vet.,  Bedae,  Adonis,  Usuardi)    [W.  F.  G.] 

DONATL    [Oblati.] 

DONATIANUS.  (1)  Martyr  at  Nantes 
with  Rogatianus,  his  brother;  commemorated 
May  24  {Mart.  Hieron.,  Adonis,  Usuardi). 

(2)  Bishop  and  confessor  in  Africa,  with  Pre- 
sidius,  Mansuetoiy  Germanus,  and  Fuscolus, 
under  Hunnericus ;  commemorated  Sept.  6  {Mart. 
Rom.  Vet.y  Adonis,  Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

DONATILLA,  virgin,   martyr    in    Africa, 
with   Maxima  and   Secunda,   under  Gallienus; 
commemorated  July  30  {Mart.  Ifieron.,  Rom, 
Vd.,  Usuardi,  CaL  CaHh.}.  [W.  F.  G.] 

DONATUS.  (1)  Martyr  at  Rome  with 
Aquilinus  and  three  others  ;  commemorated 
Feb.  4  {Mart.  BUion.,  Usuai-di). 

(2)  Martyr  at  Concordia  with  Secundianus, 
Romulus,  and  eighty-six  others ;  commemorated 
Feb.  17  (/6.) ; 
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(8)  Martvr  at  Carthage ;  commemorated  Mar. 

i(/6.); 

(4)  Martyr  in  Africa,  with  Epiphanius  the 
bishop,  and  others ;  commemorated  April  7 
{Mart.  Usuardi),  April  6  {Mart.  Nieron.), 

(5)  Martyr  at  Caesarea  in  Cappadocia,  with 
Polyeuctus  and  Victorius;  commemorated  May 
21  {Mart.  Adonis,  Usuardi). 

(6)  Bishop  and  martyr  at  Arctium  in  Tus&iny 
under  Julian ;  commemorated  Aug.  7  {Mart. 
Rom.  Vet.,  Bieron,,  Bedae,  Adonis,  Usuardi). 

(7)  The  presbyter  and  anchorite  in  a  district 
on  Mount  Jura,  in  Belgic  Gaul ;  commemorated 
Aug.  19  {Mart.  Adonis,  Usuardi). 

(8)  Martyr  at  Antioch,  with  Resti tutus,  Vale- 
rianus,  Fructuosa,  and  twelve  others;  comme- 
morated Aug.  23  (  /'6.). 

(9)  Martyr  at  Capua,  with  Quintns  and  Arcon- 
tius;  commemorated  Sept.  5  {Mart.  Bieron., 
Adonis,  Usuardi). 

(10)  Martyr  with  Hermogenes  and  twenty- 
two  others ;  commemorated  Dec.  12  (Mart. 
Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

DOOR  (AS  SVMDOL).  See  St.  John  x.  9.  It 
seems  most  probable  that  in  the  various  repre- 
sentations of  sheep  leaving  or  entering  their  fold 
or  house,  and  so  representing  the  Jewish  or  Gen- 
tile Church  [BumiLEHEH;  Church],  the  doot 
may  be  intended  to  recall  the  words  *'  I  am  the 
door,"  to  the  spectator's  mind.  In  Allegranza, 
Mon,  di  Milano,  ^c,  tav.  ii.,  the  door  is  seen 
five  times  repeated,  evidently  with  this  sym- 
bolic reference,  and  on  the  porch  or  tympanum 
of  the  old  basilica  of  St.  Aquilinus  in  the  same 
city  the  following  verses  occur  :— 

**  Jonoa  sum  vitAe;  precor  omnes  Intro  ven1ti>; 
Pit  me  transibunt  qui  coeli  gaudl*  quaerunt : 
Virglne  qoi  natus,  nulio  de  patre  creatas, 
Intrantes  salvet^  redeuntct  ipse  gubernet.'* 

Lypi,  Dita.  e  Lett.  I.  p.  262  gives  a  bas-relief 
m  gilded  bronze,  which  contains  a  gate  or  door, 
with  the  Lamb  under  it  bearing  the  Cross,  and 
the  words  '*£go  sum  ostium,  et  ovile  ovi- 
um."  [R.  St.  J.  T.] 

DOORS  OF  CHURCHES.  {Januae, 
portae,  vaivae ;  Ovpal,  irvAoi.) 

1.  The  principal  outer  doors  of  a  church  seem 
to  have  been  in  ancient  times  at  the  west,  if  the 
church  was  so  built  that  the  altar  was  at  the 
east  end,  or  at  any  rate  in  the  end  facing  the 
altar.  In  a  basilican  church  of  three  aisles  there 
were  for  the  most  part  three  western  doors : 

**  Alma  domus  tripiid  patet  ingrpdif  ntlbus  area.** 
I'auUnos  of  Nola,  Ajp.  32,  eul  Sev. 

In  Constantine*8  great  "Church  of  the  Sn- 
viour  "  at  Jerusalem,  the  three  doors  faced  the 
east  [Church,  p.  369].  At  these  doors  stood 
during  service  the  **  weepers"  (irpo<ncAa(oyrc9). 
If  there  was  a  Narthex,  the  western  doors 
gave  entrance  into  this,  and  other  doors  again 
from  the  narthex  into  the  nave.  The  nave  was 
sometimes  again  itself  divided  into  chorus  and 
trapeza — the  portions  for  the  clerics  and  the 
people  respectively — ^by  a  screen  or  partition 
having  doors;  but  more  frequently  those  who 
entered  by  the  western  doors  saw  before  them  at 
once  the  Ioonogtasis,  or  screen  enclosing  the 
sanctuary,  with  its  three  doors. 

2.  The  doors  in  the  Iconostasis  were  known 
generally  as  itaiyic9WoOvol^€S,  w^prai  rod  ayiov 


DOORKBEFERB 

■at ;  the  aide  ioon  diatiDCtively  u  vXiIyui 
BirilpTia.    Tb«  ceatral  doon  were  called  Ibc 
r  Uwtn  "  (lyioi  tvpai)  and  soTnetimei  the 
nl  Doon  "  (AwiXwal  SufMl). 
Die  great  weitero  doon  of  the  asT*  were 

lis  term  wa*  alio  adoptad  bj  Latin  writers, 
it  **re|ciae"  came  to  be  lued  ■nbitADtively 
tieH  dwin.  Anaitariua,  for  initaace,  uys 
t  Pmtiff. 


i  ffitb  > 


plate. 


the  lui-cnlled 

e  of  a  cbiirch  (regias  in  iDgK»u  eci 
>,  (juae  appellanlur  mediaiuie).    Whi 
had  a  narthei,  tbe  western  doon  of  this 
so  sometimes  called  the  "  royal "  gates. 
'    .f  Sl  Sophi      ■  ••      ■ 


)  the» 


a  betwt 


L  the  ! 


iDlf  were  thef  called  the  "Silver  Doors," 
he  MDie  term  came  to  designate  the  doors 
ther    cburchu   which   occupied   the  same 

Aaothtr  term,  the  applitatioQ  of  which 
It  be  absolutely  detennined,  is  the  "  Benati- 
inlas"  (upa7u  *i\in'i.  Theae  have  been 
)s«l  to  be  the  galea  which  separate  chorus 
irapeia  (Goar);  those  which  separate 
narth<i  (Duoange);  or  the  outer  gate  of 
larthei  (Neale).  The  latter  applicati  ' 
irted  b;  the  fact  that  the  term  is  taken 
the  "Beautiful  GaU"  of  the  temple,  uo- 
ledly  an  outer  f;ate. 
The  "Angelic  Gate"  (^yytXitM  irO*i|) 
rhich  nllowed  a  person  to  enter  the  trapeia, 
to  draw  near  the  choir.  Nothing  farthi 
awD  of  It.     It  Is  not  improbable  that  it  wi 

The  word  ivpd  it  consistentiy  used  to  de- 
le 1  door  wilbin  the  building,  and  the  word 

to  designalE  tbe  mach  larger  "gales" 
li  admitted  the  mast  of  the  congregation 

without  Into  the  narthei  or  the  nave, 
lets  like  "royal  "  "and  beautiful"  arc  pet- 
not  used  IniHriably  with  a  special  meaning, 
the  "  Holjr  Doors  are  always  tbe  centrul 
.  of  the  Bema,  anil  no  other. 
Tbe  Duly  Doors  were  opened  at  the  com- 
ement  of  the  Great  Vespers,  at  all  "eo- 
*a,"  whether  at  Veapers  or  in  the  Liturgy  ; 
it  the  end  of  the  Liturgy,  when  the  people 
ivited  to  approach  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
cating  (Nede,  Eaattm  CAurcA,  introd,  pp. 
200). 
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OBEEEPEBS  (nkipal  Ssfwpol,  Ostiaril), 
ferioT  order  of  clerfO'  mentioned  by  the 
lo-lgDBtius  (EpM.  Antioch.),  by  Ensebius 
5.  Ti.  43),  and  by  Justinian  (JVowi/,  iii.  1). 

la  no  mention  of  them  in  Tertnllian  or 
an,  from    which  Thomassln  (let.  et  Km. 

Mtdp.  I.  1.  2,  c.  30,  S  8)  Infers  that  in 
larl;  Africaa   thmch    thur  doUea  were 


DOBMITORT 

discharged  by  the  laity.  The  council  ef  Li^ 
dicea  (o.  2\\  speaks  of  them  among  the  inferioi 
orders  of  clergy.  Jti  tbe  ordination  ^f  k  door. 
keeper,  after  {Hariou)  inatraction  by  the  urb- 
deacon  he  was  presented  to  tbe  bishop  who  de- 
livered lo  him  the  kep  of  the  church,  with  tl 


of  tbe  I 


are  opened 
by  those  ker»  (It.  Cone.  Cjrlh.  c.  9>  The  *tli 
conncit  of  Toledo  (e.  4)  provides  that  a  dwr- 
keeper  should  keep  the  door  of  the  church  st 
the  opening  of  couadlt.  In  the  Snd  cnnoo  at 
another  council  of  Toledo,  held  a.d.  597,  it  in 
ordered  that  a  doorkeeper  should  be  appointed 
by  tbe  priest  to  provide  fur  the  cleansing  aiil 
lighting  of  the  churcli  and  sanctuary  (Bruos'i 
CuBOHH,  i.  220>.  In  the  Aposlolic  ComtiMioK, 
(il.  25)  they  are  apoken  of  as  belonging  to  ih.it 
jiortion  of  the  clergy  which  represents  the  Le- 
,tiles,  but  in  the  lowest  grade.  Their  shin  or' 
the  Agapie  was  the  same  us  that  of  a  [.eilor  or 
Csotor  ilhid.  ii.  'J8) ;  there  is  no  mention  of 
their  ordiaation,  and  they  are  named  among  the 
clergy  who  were  not  permitted  to  baptize  (/uit 
iii.  11).  They  were  to  stand  during  the  time  b( 
service  at  Ihc  door  of  the  part  of  the  church 
allotted  to  the  men  {Diid.  il.  57).  They  were 
aUowed  to  marry  (/Wt  ri.  17).  [P.  O.] 

DOBIA,  martyr  with  Cbryianthns,  nndir 
Numeriiu;  commemorated  Uarch  19  (Cal.  Py- 
««/.).  [W.F.G,] 

DOBUITIO  (ico/)i)iirii),  the  Tailing  asleep," 
used  to  describe  the  state  of  those  who  "depsrt 
hence  in  the  Lord  "  (Cyprian,  Epiit,  i.  &  £). 
ttore  especially  it  is  used  to  designate  the  dny 
of  the  departure  or  "  Assumption  "  of  tbe  Virgin 
Mary  [Mart,  KESririLfl  or];  XanthoHulos,  for 
ins(;ince  (quoted  by  Duconge,  s.  r.  l}ormitio\ 
uses  the  eipreasion,  uaiiijiair  tynti,  H)»  /irti- 
(TTwrir  Kdym.  Set  Daniel's  C<xkx  Lilurg^  iv.  -23H ; 
and  Umard'a  Eacram.  Grtg.,  pp.  Ill,  707.    [C] 

DOBMITOniUM.  A  garment  for  sleeping 
in;  the  "lebilon  linenr"  of  Pachomius  (rja, 
c.  22).  The  gloss  on  tbe  Haie  of  St.  Benedict 
eiplnins  Dorndloria  by  the  Greek  word  ^*l- 
^Vip"  (Dniauge,  av.).  [a] 

DORMITORY  (flormiforium).  It  was  the 
primitive  cuslom  for  monks  to  sleep  all  together 
in  one  large  dormitory  (Alteser.  AKeticfm,  is.  8). 
Not  till  the  14th  century  (Ducange,  Gtoaar.  Lot. 

sleeping  cells.  By  the  rule  of  Benedict  alliien 
to  sleep  in  one  room,  if  possible  (Uened.  Heg.  c 
22)  with  the  abbnt  in  their  midst  (cf.  Ungutr. 
Heg.  c.  29;  Beued.  Soi.  c.  22]  or  in  lai^r  mn- 
nasteriea  ten  or  twenty  t<^elher  with  ■  daan 
(Bened.  Beg.  it.;  cf.  Caesar.  Arelat.  Seg.adMo- 
iMfA.c.3;  Rfi.adVirg.cT;  Anreol. /(fp.  e.6; 
Ferrenl.  hrg.  re.  IG,  33).  Only  the  aged,  the  in- 
firm, the  eicommunicated  were  eicepted  from 
this  arrangement  (Cujusd.  Reg.  c.  13).  Kach  monk 
was  to  have  a  separate  bed  (Bened.  lle^j.  t.  s.  ; 
Caesar.  Arelat.  heq.  v.a.:  Fructuoa.  finj.  r.  1T> 
They  were  to  sleep  clothed  and  girded  (Bened. 
Etg.T.t.;  Uag.  Stg.cll;  Cujusd.  Peg.  r.  i.\ 
the  founder  pi-obably  intending  that  the  monk 
shonld  sleep  in  one  of  the  two  ssitj  ordered  br 
hia  rale  (Bened.  Beg.  c  55);  bnt  In  course  d 
time  the  words  were  loosely  interpreted  as 
meaning  only  the  woollen  tunic  (Harten.  ^  lee 
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eiUti,)  It  was  particularly  enjoined,  pnerilo  as 
the  caution  sounds,  by  Benedict  and  others,  that 
the  monks  were  not  to  wear  their  knives  in  bed 
(Bened.  B^.  c.  22 :  Magist.  Beg,  c.  11).  A  light 
was  to  be  kept  burning  in  the  dormitory  all 
night  (Bened.  JReg.  ▼.  s. ;  Mag.  Beg,  c.  29 ; 
Cujttsd.  Beg,  r.  s.).  All  the  monks  were  to  rise 
at  a  given  signal  {Begg.  Monast,  passim).  The 
dormitory  was  to  be  ke])t  under  lock  and  key 
till  morning  (Mart,  ad  Bened,  Beg,  c.  48).  The 
sleeping-room  for  stranger  monks  was  usually 
close  to  the  great  dormitory,  and  not  far  from  the 
chapel  (Mart,  ad  Bened,  Beg,  c.  53 :  cf.  Capittti, 
Aquisgr,  68). 

In  the  first  fervor  of  monastic  zeal  it  was  a 
common  practice  to  sleep  on  the  bare  ground 
{XAM<*'*'^ )  <^^>  Altes.  Ascet,  ix.  8 ;  Vit.  St.  Anftm. 
c.  6 ;  Theodoret,  Bhiloth,  1,  &c.).  Others  slept 
on  mats  (r^ioBla,  mattae^  stramenta;  Cassian. 
OAlat.i,  23;  xviii.  11;  Ruffin.  Verb,  Senior,  ii. 
29,  12.5);  frequently  these  were  made  by  them- 
selves (  Vit.  Pachom.  43),  and  Augustine  speaks 
of  some  strict  Mauicheans  as  "mattarii"  {Cont. 
Faustin.  v.  5).  The  rule  of  Benedict  allows 
mattress  (xtgum)^  coverlet  (Jaena  or  /ina),  and 
pillow  {capit'jde,  v.  s.);  but  in  Kgypt  the  mat- 
tress was  considered  a  luxury  in  the  4th  century, 
not  permissible  except  for  guests  (Cass.  ColL 
xix.  6).  Some  of  the  monks  of  Tabenna  slept 
in  their  tunics,  half  sitting,  half  lying  (Ftia 
J^ac/tomii^  c.  14,  in  Kosweyd's  Vit.  Pair.), 

The  time  allowed  for  sleep  was  for  Egyptian 
monkp  in  the  commencement  of  monachism  very 
short  indeed  (Cass.  Inatit.  v.  20;'Cb//.  xii.  15, 
xiii.  6).  Arsenius  is  s;iid  to  have  contented  him- 
self with  one  hour  only.  Ruffinus  speaks  of 
others  who  allowed  themselves  four  hours  in  the 
night  for  sleep,  assigning  four- for  prayer,  fuur 
for  work  (Verb,  Sen.  c.  199).  Even  Benedict, 
though  far  more  tolerant,  forbad  his  disciples  to 
retire  to  i*est  again  after  noctnrns  {Reg.  c.  8 ;  cf. 
Cass.  Instit.  ii.  12).  But  the  rule  was  not  adhered 
to  strictly  (Marten,  ad  Bened.  Ben.  1.  c.). 

The  rules  of  the  canonic!  in  the  8th  and  9th 
century  were  very  similar  to  those  of  the  monks. 
Chrodegang  ordered  all  to  sleep  in  one  chamber, 
unless  with  the  bishop's  licence  {Beg.  c,  3). 
This  was  enforced  on  the  canonic!  in  their 
monasteries  and  on  those  dwelling  under  the 
bishop's  roof^  by  the  council  of  Tours,  813  a.d. 
iConc,  Turon,  iii.  cc  23,  24).  The  council  at 
Aachen,  three  years  later,  oi-dered  bishops  to  see 
that  the  caaonid  slept  in  one  dormitory  {Cone, 
Aqttis/r.  cc.  11,  123);  and  in  its  second  session 
repeated  the  decree  of  the  council  at  Chilons 
813  A.  D.,  that  all  nuns,  except  the  sick  and  in- 
firm, should  sleep  in  one  dormitory  on  separate 
beds  {Cone.  Cabill.  c.  59,  cf.  Cane.  MogwmU  813 
A.D.,  c.  9,  cf.  Cone.  Tu^-on.  ii.  567  A.D.,  c  14). 
Grimlaic,  in  his  rule  for  solitaries,  orders  that 
no  fancy  work  is  to  be  allowed  on  the  coverlets. 

[I.  G.  S.] 

DORONA,  "  Indus  et  Dorona,"  commemo- 
rated Dec.  19  {Col.  Armen.)  [W.  F.  G.] 

DOROTHEA,  virgin,  martyr  with  Theophi- 
lus  at  Caesarea  in  Cappadocia;  commemorated 
Feb.  6  (Murt.  Bom,  Vet.y  Adonis,  Usuardi). 

[W.  F.  G.] 

D0R0THEU8.  (1)  Martyr  at  Tarsus  in 
Cilicia,  with  Castor;  conunemorated  Mar.  28 
(^Mart.  Usuardi). 
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(2)  Bishop  of  Tyre,   martyr  under  Julian 
commemorated  June  5  {Cal.  Byzant.), 

(8)  Martyr  at  Nicomedia,  with  Gorgonius, 
under  Diocletian  ;  commemorated  Sept.  9  {Mart. 
Bum.  Vet.,  Adonis,  Usuardi>  [W.  F.  G.] 

DOBYMEDON,  martyr  with  Trophimus 
and  Sabbatius,  A.D.  278 ;  commemorated  Sept.  19 
{Cai.  Byzant.).  [W.  F.  G.] 

DOSSAL  {Dorsale,  dorsUe  pallium),  A  cur- 
tain hung  on  the  walls  of  the  choir  of  a  church, 
or  other  place  of  dignity',  behind  the  stalls  of  the 
clerks,  "a  dorso  clericorum"  (Duraudus,  Ba- 
tionalcy  I.  iii.  23).  "Cortina  quae  pendet  ad 
dorsum  "  (The  Monk  of  St.  Gall,  Vita  Car,  Mag, 
i.  4).  Ekkehard  the  younger  {Oe  CasUma  S,  Gallic 
c.  1),  speaks  o^  a  place  decked  "  tapeto  et  dor- 
sili "  (Ducange,  s.  v.).  [C.j 

DOTALIA  mSTRUMENTA.  [Cohtract 
OF  Marriage,  p.  458.] 

DOVE  (as  Stmbol).  Like  the  mystic  fish 
and  Iamb,  the  dove  ha^  more  than  one  meaning 
or  train  of  meaning  :  it  is  used  symbolically  for 
the  Divine  Being  and  for  the  Christian  wor- 
shipper; and  is  also  i-epresented  simply  in  its 
own  form  on  graves  and  the  walls  of  cata- 
combs. It  is  used  very  frequently  (see  wood- 
cut) with  Noah  in  the 'ark,  in  the  literal  sense; 
and  in  all  representations  of  the  Lord's  baptism 


Noah's  DoTe.    riom  tin  Calaoombi, 


Dofci  OS  ft  Tonh.    Fnm  Arlnshl. 


Trmoo  In  Uie  OktMOnb  of  OomlttU*.  ^nAmiAy  Monnd  eBUtnry. 

and  elsewhere,  the  dove  indicates  the  presence 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  In  one  instance,  an  Orante 
surrounded  by  several  doves  is  opposed  on  one 
medallion  of  the  front  of  a  sarcophagus  to  the 
Good  Shepherd   with  His    sheep   on    another. 
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ni»  tue  of  lh»  di"*  »  »«7  fruiMBl  i«  thft 
ooauiBrntt  of  Soutbtrn  Gul ;  where,  u  m 
he  cnUamb*,  the  bird<  Bbidi  lUnil  db   och 

oiculel far doTCi.  SccLiblut,/KKf.C'Arri«i»n 
Ic  la  Gaak  latrrieiint  an  kadiimt  tiicle,  Puu, 
ISM.  ,  '  . 

Ai  ID  cmblnn  of  the  Third  Pmod  of  th* 
rrinitT,  the  tanei  or  piinled  figure  of  the  dor* 
■ppe^  from  m  Terj  ttilj  period  in  all  bip- 
luleriei  (ice  Lake  iii.  24).  One  of  the  orlien 
tiamrilM  of  Ihii  i»  the  Uptiitery  is  the  ceme- 
l«j  «f  St.  Pootiuui  (Aringhi,  iL  275).  The 
pwsting,  ihoogh  eomidered  hy  M»rtipij  h  of 
later  dale  tfasii  the  bnildiDe,  ii  referred  hj  him 
U  the  «th  eatarj,  and  Kpre^nti  the  Lozi't 


lM|iti>in  in  Jordao.  The  rode  ukd  glim  figurei 
in  ihii  paiutisg  remind  ni  of  tha«  of  the  Laa- 
rentine  and  oUier  lerj  eariT  USS.  The  >7n- 
melrical  irraDgnneDt  i*  alw  like  tnr[y  Byuotioe 
woric,  so  called;  and  the  rirer  iAawioding  trench, 
with  a  curious  topical  rMemblaoce  to  tha  actual 
caurM  of  Jordan,  nbich  indncei  at  to  think  the 
painteT  hod  Titited  it.  So  also  in  both  bap- 
tialeriu  at  Rareiuui.  Tlie  nuuic  of  St.  Mark'* 
preterres  this  likeneu,  with  the  addition  of  three 
adoring  angeli,  a  star  above  the  dore.  liah  jn  the 
rirer,  and  the  double  aie  laid  to  the  root  of  a 
tree.  Thb  imaKerj  i*  itrictlr  followed  in  tha 
wild  and  powerful  pai  "         '  "" ' 


cely  intelligible 


uikin.  ifoden 

Painteri,  vol.  ii.l.     The  Tu 

uracy  a.  to 

two  of  the  worcea  of  Jotda 

[R, 


labelled  reapecliTely  ■^01)$  V**^  "^ 
■¥o  T\t   VAn,     Martign;  alio  mentioni 

fiKureaofdoTHona  font  or  Urer  of  xery  early 
liate  belonging  to  tne  church  of  Gondrecourt 
(Henua  ArdiAlogiepit,  v.  i.  p.  129),  where  how 
FTer  only  birdt  are  laid  to  be  drinklnjj  from 
rnsea,  and  pecking  at  grepei.  See  alw  Pa- 
uiaodi.  Dt  CitltM  3.  Joaanif  BaplMai,  pp.  58, 
ri9.  where  copies  of  a  miniature  from  a  MS.  in 
the  Rnyal  Library  at  Turin,  and  ofa  moaaic  in 
St.  llurk*)  in  Venice,  are  given,  bath  containing 

■uipended  ab'jve  the  font  in  earl]-  times.  [Dove:, 
TiiK  £i;ciiaRiEiiIc.3  These  sometimes  con- 
laioed  the  anointing  oil  used  in  baptism  and 
eitreme  nnction  (Martigny,  >.  v. ;  and  Aringhi, 
Tol.  ii.  p.  ,Tifl,  c.  5).  On  lamps  in  form  of  doru, 
sei-  Aringhi,  il.  325,  1. 

As   a  sfmbol    of   the    believer,   the   dove  of 
course  has  chief  reference  to  two  te>U  of  H.  S., 
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tbo^t.  Om  b  Halt.  L  18,  '•  Be  *•  wise  ss 
lerpenta  and  harmlem  aa  dora :"  the  •aWr. 
Pa.  Iv.  6.  -0  tlut  1  had  wi>^  lik*  ■  dne.  Ihq 
wonld  I  flee  away  aal  be  at  te»t,"  Tke  puut-i 
in  Caat.  i.  15,  iL  14,  v.  2,  li  9,  refer  u  i» 
Chareh,  and  thsvjbte  may  be  takaa  ai  referru; 
simply  to  all  bithfnl  loida.  Manifav  p't:  • 
drawing  of  a  seal  witk  a  dove  m  tte  eriH!, 
sorronDded  bv  the  words  "  Teni  b  amai.*  u 
obrions  refeienoe  to  Cant.  iL  10.  Tht  den 
or    palm-bruch,    wkicti    m 


often    acoonpaaits    it, 
the  form  "In  Paca." 

livennce  of  the  iodI  from  the  Seih  i>  daia, 
or  to  its  imprisoned  state  in  life,     t^**  Biali.] 

bins,  "  Altiora  (aciLins  penetrantar  simpliatate 
mentii,  cjnam  tcritat*  pdmanun;''  and  SCAa- 
gutine   on  St.  HatL  a.  to   the  sane    poipose. 

Ihe  peacock;  abo,  p.  139,  in  a  raolt  of  the 
CaUcomb  of  St.  PriKJIla.  In  Bottari.  lav.  141, 
it  horera  with  the  olite-bi3nch  above  the  three 
holy  children  in 

Twelvedov*B,repro«itingtli 
occur  ia  Bottari,  L  p.  118.  oi 
See  alio  Paolisni  of  KoU  [Ep.  ad  S, 
c.  I0>     He  thu  den   " 
opni)  in  hii  chnrch. 


with  other  bitdi.  Ii 


heTwdvcApenls, 


DOTE,  THE  EccnaBTETic.  Pyiei  or  reap- 
tacle*  for  the  reMrved  host  were  not  unfrc- 
queatl}-  made  of  gold  or  silver  in  the  ahapeofi 
dova,  and  luspended  over  tha  altar.  Dovn  of 
tha  precioot  meuli,  emblematic  of  the  Holt 
Spirit,  were  also  snapeuded  above  the  font  in 
early  cburche*.  In  the  life  of  St.  Basil  br  the 
PseDdo-Amphtlochiua,  it  ii  nanated  that  that 
father,  after  a  vision  that  appeared  to  him  while 
celebrating  the  Eucharist,  divided  the  wafer  into 
three  parts,  one  of  which  be  partook  of  with  grrit 


ilaced  the  third  in 
the  altar.  Ha  «. 
,  and  had  a 


I  golden  dov 


.6). 


*l  (Amphiloch.  Vit.ltatiL, 

diie  of  the  charges  brought  Hgainst  the  Acp- 
phaliau  heretic  Severns  by  the  clergy  oTAntiwh 
at  the  CotiDdl  of  Constantinople,  A.D.  536,  saa 
that  he  removed  and  appropriated  to  his  own 
use  the  gold  and  Bilver  doves  hanging  over  the 
sacred    fonts   and    altars,   xp"""    "^  ipyvfii 

>i«,i3v9fAr  acu  Ivaiatrrnpluv  . . . .  l<iptT€fiiran 
(Labb^  C<ma1.  v,  159). 

Such  dove)  ira  mentioned  by  Anaataiins  to  tde 
LSitrPimtiJicaiis.e.g^  St.  Hil*i.  70,  "eolumbam 
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anream  pensan.  libras  21  ;'*  Cf.Diicange,  mh  voc.  ; 
Durantus,  De  SUibus,  lib.  i.  c.  xyi.  §  5 ;  Putdin. 
Nolan.  £p,  xzxii.  Not.  154,  p.  910.  [£.  V.] 

DOWBY.    [Arbhae:  Marriage.] 

DOXOLOGY  (Ao^oKoyia).  The  term  doxo- 
logy  is  tunally  confined  (1)  to  the  "  Gloria  in 
Kxcelsis,"  which  is  called  the  greater  doxology, 
and  also  the  Angelical  H^rmn,  from  its  opening 
clause  recorded  bj  St.  Lnke  as  having  been  sung 
by  the  angels  who  announced  the  birth  of  Christ 
to  the  shepherds ;  and  (2)  to  the  **  Gloria  Patri/* 
which  is  called  the  lesser  doxology.  The  term 
is,  however,  sometimes  given  to  the  '*  Trisagion  " 
(Holy,  holy,  holy,  Lord  God  of  Hosts,  heaven 
and  earth  are  full  of  Thy  gloryX  called  also 
the  Seraphic  hymn,  in  reference  to  the  vision  of 
the  Seraphim  described  by  Isaiah  (c.  vi.);  and 
also  to  the  word  Alleluia  (q.  v.),  when  repeated 
again  and  again  as  a  hymn  of  praise. 

The  exact  periods  of  the  origin  of  these  dox- 
ologies  are  unknown,  owing  to  the  extreme 
scantiness  of  early  Christian  literature.  But  it 
may  be  safely  conjectured  that,  in  their  earliest 
forms,  they  came  into  use  soon  after  that  circu- 
lation of  the  Gospel  narratives  which  must  have 
quickly  become  general  among  Christians  in  pro- 
portion to  the  cultivation  of  each  local  church, 
and  its  means  for  communicating  with  the  gene- 
ral body  of  believers.  The  extent  and  rapidity 
of  this  circulation  being  involved  in  extreme 
obscurity,  so  far  as  contemporary  history  informs 
us,  the  positiveness  with  which  later  writers 
have  spoken  of  the  almost  Apostolic  origin  ot 
these  hymns  must  be  set  down  amongst  those 
numerous  assumptions  which  have  clouded  our 
real  knowledge  of  primitive  Christian  life  and 
devotions.  The  "  Trisagion  **  in  all  probability 
is  the  most  ancient  of  all,  as  it  would  be  the 
natural  expression  of  the  adoration  of  the  Jewish 
Christians,  who  were  already  in  possesion  of 
the  Old  Testament,  and  who  would  have  been 
familiar  with  the  book  of  Isaiah  before  their 
conversion  to  Christianity.  The  use  of  the 
**  Gloria  in  Excelsis,"  which  originally  consisted 
only  of  its  opening  sentence,  would  be  equally 
natural,  wherever  the  narrative  of  St.  Luke  was 
known;  and  the  ** Gloria  Patri,"  which  origi- 
nally consisted  only  of  its  first  clause,  would  be 
the  result  of  a  fitmiliarity  with  the  last  verses 
of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel. 

The  ''Gloria  in  Excelsis''  is  unquestionably 
of  £astem  origin.  Liturgical  speculators,  in- 
deed, have  ineeniously  discovered  a  reference  to 
its  existence  iu  very  early  writers.  It  has  been 
frequently  assumed  that  it  was  in  fact  "  the 
hymn,"  which  Christians  sang  on  all  solemn 
occasions,  including  such  as  are  referred  to  in 
Acts  xvi.  25 ;  1  Cor.  xiv.  26 ;  and  Col.  iii.  16. 
When  the  author  of  the  dialogue  attributed  to 
Ludan  speaks  of  the  Christians  as  watching 
all  night  for  the  purpose  of  singing  hymns, 
it  is  supposed  that  their  chief  song  was  the 
''Gloria  in  Excelsis."  It  is  also  held  to  have 
been  specially  referred  to  in  the  famous  passage 
in  Pliny^i  letter  to  Trajan :  "  AfBrmabant  banc 
fuisse  summam  vel  culpae  suae,  vel  erroris,  quod 
essent  soliti  stato  die  ante  lucem  convenire,  car- 
menque  Christo  quasi  Deo  dicere  secum  invioem." 
In  reality,  however,  we  first  meet  with  this 
doxology,  and  in  something  rery  like  its  final 
form,   in  the  book   known  as   The  AposMical 

CHBIOT.  ANT. 


Con9titiiiions  (vii.  47).  It  is  there  described  as 
the  "moving  prayer,*'  and  stands  as  follows: 
"  Glory  be  to  God  on  high,  and  on  earth  peace, 
good  will  towards  men  (Jv  kyBpdnrois  MoM)^ 
We  praise  Thee,  we  sing  to  Thee  {bfi»ov}ii¥  0-c), 
we  bless  Thee,  we  glori^  Thee,  we  worship  Thee^ 
through  the  great  High  Priest;  Thee  the  true 
God,  the  only  unbegotten,  whom  no  one  can 
approach  for  the  great  glory.  0  Lord,  heavenly 
king,  God  the  Father  Almighty,  Lord  God,  the 
Father  of  Christ,  the  Lamb  without  spot,  who 
taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world,  receive  our 
urayer,  thou  that  sittest  upon  the  Cherubim  I 
For  thou  only  art  holy,  thou  only,  Lord  Jesus, 
the  Christ  of  God,  the  God  of  every  create^ 
being,  and  our  king;  by  whom  unto  Thee  be 
glory,  honour,  and  adoration."  Unfortunately, 
the  writer  of  the  dnutituthM  was  not  exempt 
from  the  spirit  of  falsification,  which  was  by  no 
means  rare  among  early  religious  writers.  As 
it  is  impossible  to  believe  him  when  he  attributes 
a  liturgy  of  palpably  Oriental  character  to  St, 
Clement,  we  cannot  be  sure  that  in  this  record 
of  the  great  doxology  he  has  not  made  alterations 
or  interpolations  of  his  own.  In  the  mention  of 
the  doxology  in  the  treatise  De  Virgmitate  (in 
Athanasius  s  Works)  only  the  beginning  is  quoted, 
and  even  here  it  is  not  identical  with  that  given 
by  the  author  of  the  Constitutions,  Giving  direc- 
tions to  the  virgins  for  their  morning  devotions, 
Athanasius  says,  "  Early  in  the  morning  say  this 
Psalm,  '0  God,  my  God,  early  will  I  wake  to 
lliee.'  When  it  is  light,  say,  <  Bless  ye  the 
Lord,  all  ye  works  of  the  Loni,'  and  '  Glory  to 
God  in  the  highest,  and  peace  on  earth,  goodwill 
towards  men.  We  sing  to  Thee,  we  bless  Thee, 
we  worship  Thee,'  and  the  rest  (of  the  hymn) " 
(c.  20 ;  tom.  2,  p.  120,  ed.  Benedict.). 

St.  Chrysostom,  on  the  other  hand,  in  de- 
scribing the  morning  devotions  of  those  who  led 
an  austere  life,  says  that  they  sang,  as  the  angels 
did  "  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth 
peace,  goodwill  towards  men " ;  making  no  men- 
tion of  the  subsequent  additions  (ffom,  69  in 
Matth,').  How  soon  the  use  of  the  complete  hymn 
became  general  in  the  Western  Church  it  is  im- 
possible to  say.  The  4th  council  of  Toledo,  A.D. 
633,  treats  of  it  in  its  completeness,  defends  it,  as 
such,  against  certain  rigorists  who  objected  to 
its  repetition  on  the  grouAd  that  only  its  first 
sentence  was  of  divine  origin.  "  For  the  same 
reason,"  said  the  fathers  of  the  council  (can.  13), 
"  they  might  have  rejected  the  lesser  doxology, 
'  Glory  and  honour  be  to  the  Father,  and  to  the 
Son,  and  to  the  Holy  Ghost,'  which  was  com- 
posed by  men;  and  also  this  greater  doxology, 
part  of  which  was  sung  by  the  angels  at  our 
Saviour's  birth  ;  '  Glory  be  to  God  on  high,  and 
on  earth  peace  to  men  of  goodwill ;'  but  the 
rest  that  follows  was  compcwed  and  added  to  it 
by  the  doctors  of  the  Church." 

The  period  at  which  this  doxology  was  gene- 
rally introduced  into  the  eucharistic  office  in  the 
West  is  entirely  a  matter  of  conjecture.  There 
is  no  foundation  for  the  common  idea  that  it 
formed  a  portion  of  the  early  liturgies.  Justin 
Martyr  (Apoi,  i.  c.  65)  in  describing  the  eucha- 
ristic worship  of  his  contemporaries,  makes  no 
mention  of  this  hymn.  St.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem, 
in  his  5th  catechesis  on  St.  Peter's  1st  Epistle, 
while  fixing  certain  details  in  the  eucharistic 
service,  such  as  the  "  Sursum  corda,"  &C.,  gives 
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no  htnt  of  iti  dbc  ITor  Is  <t  fouml  In  any  of 
ths  earliest  liturgies,  whether  Waittrn  or 
Eastein,  whirh  nn  in  eiisteace.  In  the  East,  it 
i>  still  used  in  the  DoD-euchnristic  moTDing  tei- 
vices  of  the  Churvh,  being  sung  on  Sundayt  nnd 
the  grofller  festirnls,  sod  vtcittd  on  ordinnry  days. 
It  wru  fii-sl  appointed  (according  to  the  Ziier 
Pofitif.)  to  be  uiid  ia  the  Roman  Litargf  by  t'ope 
Symmachua,  who  wai  raised  to  the  I'ontiticate  in 
498,  but  only  on  Sundnys  nnd  the  f^tiTols  of 
martyi-s,  and  apparently  its  recital  waa  held  to 
be  a  apecial  pririlege;  (br  the  Gregorian  Bacra- 
mmlary  (p,  1)  gires  the  following  direttions  con- 
cerning it ;  "  Item  dieitur  Gloria  in  Ecceliii  Deo, 
ai  episGopna  fuent,  lantummodo  die  Dominico, 
live  diebue  festia.  A  pretbyteris  HUtem  minlme 
dicilnr,  uiai  in  solo  pasehi.  QunDdo  tero  lelnDia 
agitur,  neque  Gloria  ia  Exctl^  Dto,  nequc  Alle- 
luia cBuitur."  Pope  Stephen  the  3rd  directed 
that  on  the  highest  featiiils  it  should  be  aung 
only  by  biahopa,  at  least  la  the  Lalenin  Church. 
Pope  Caliitui  2nd  granted,  as  a  privilege  lo  the 
monks  of  Tonrnus*  that  they  should  use  it  on 
the  Feast  of  the  Annunciation  ;  "pro  reverentii 
B.  Marine  semiier  Virginia,  cujua  nomine  locus 

ratorls  nostri  hymnam  Angelicum  inter  niiua- 

concedimoi"  (Caliiti  tpM.  ad  f'ranconem  ANa- 
iem  Btonaiteril  Trenorchitnsit).  From  the  Mo- 
larabic  ritual  it  aeetns  to  hare  been  about  this 
time  recited  in  Spain  on  Sondaya  and  certain 
festiTHia,  in  the  eucharistic  office;  but  in  the 
Galilean  Church  it  appeara  even  when  introdnoed 
to  have  been  (or  a  long  time  only  sung  on  public 
days  of  thankagiring.  Ita  nltimnte  gradual 
adnplion  throughout  the  Western  Church  was 
no  doubt  due  to  the  increasing  influence  of  the 
eiample  of  Rome.  At  the  same  time  our  modera 
desire  for  oniformitT  in  religioi^  woi'ship  vnta 
nnknowD  In  the  early  agea  of  Christianity,  not 
merely  because  our  Ideas  on  disciplinary  organi- 
zation were  aa  yet  undeceloped,  bat  because  the 
facilities  for  com  muni  cat  ion,  both  personally  and 
by  letter,  were  comparatlrely  alight,  and  locsl 
customs  were  preserved,  as  ainioit  lacrcd  in  the 
eyes  of  those  who  had  received  them  from  their 
blhera.    [Glohu  ik  Eicei^ib.] 

S.  The  origin  and  h^^toryofthe  "Gloria  Fatri," 
or  lesser  doiology,  is  even  more  obscnre  than 
that  of  the  "  Gloria  In  Eicelsis,"  and  in  ita 
present  ihape  it  ia  the  result  of  the  Ariaa 
!   the   nature   of  Christ. 
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eally  kno. 

to  the  prioiitire  Christians,  it  probably  arose, 
ns  has  been  already  suggested,  from  the  juita- 
positioD  of  the  three  persons  of  the  Trinity, 
in  the  command  given  by  the  Lord  to  bis 
Apostles  to  teach  and  bapliie  all  nationi.  For 
several  centuries  the  clause  "Aa  It  was  in  the 
beginning,  4c.,"  was  certainly  unknown  in 
manv  parte  of  Christendom.  The  4th  council 
of  folcdo,  l.D.  633,  makes  DO  mention  of  this 
clause,  and  at  the  tame  time  gives  a  version 
of  the   Rnt    portion   which    is   not   identical 
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the  Sou.  and  to  the  Holy  Gho.I, 
worJil  without  end.  Amen."  In  the  old  S|nDi>h 
liturgy,  kuowu  as  the  Uoianibic.  supptned  to  be 
of  aliltle  later  date,  it  occurs  in  the  same  foroi 
aa  in  the  decree  of  Toledo.  In  the  treatise  of 
Walafridns  Strabo  I>e  rebaa  eccletiattirit  (c.  25), 
the  different  usages  of  differtnr  counttia  are 
particularly    epecitied.      "  Dicendnm,"   he  Bys, 

TrinitalJs  ofliciis  omnibus  iuUrseritur,  eum  a 
snnctia  patribus  aliter  alqoe  aliler  ordinaluni. 
Nam  Hispaai  sicnt  laperius  eomiDemorarimus, 
ita  enm  dici  otnnimodis  volneruut.  Graeci 
autem,  'Gloria  Patri,  et  Filio,  et  Spiriloi  Sancto, 
et  nunc,  et  semper,  el  in  saecuta  aaet-ulorum. 
Amen,'  Jjtini  vero  eodcm  ordine  et  eisdem 
verbiahunc  hymnnm  decantant,  addenres  tantum 
in  medio,  '  Sieut  erat  in  ptincipio." "  The  writer 
of  the  treatise  De  Yiniinitate  which  is  often 
placed  among  the  works  of  Athanasius,  giies 
the  "Gloria  Patri."  as  "Glory  be  to  the  Father, 
and.  to  the  Sun,  and  (o  the  Holy  Ghost,  world 
without  end.  Amen." 

The  addition  of  the  aecDud  claase  la  eujoinej 
in  the  year  52»,  by  the  2nd  coondl  of  Vaiaon, 
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action  of  the  council  of  Kic«  in  asserting  the 
orthodox  faith. 

From  the  writers  of  the  Arian  period,  again, 

tions  in  the  traditional  ibrma  of  the  first  clause, 
to  which  great  aignificance  was  attached  by  the 
adherents  of  the  opposing  doctrines.  One  of  these 
forms  stood  thus:  "Glory  be  to  the  Father,  and 
to  the  Son,  with  the  Holy  Ghost ;  "  and  another, 
"  Giory  be  to  the  Father,  in  or  by  the  Son.  and 
by  the  Holy  Ghost."  Soiome;i  naaerta  l,R.  E. 
iii.  20)  that  the  form  "  Glorv  be  to  the  Father 
through  the  Son  "  waa  adopted  by  the  AHaas  u 
distinctly  implying  the  sabordination  of  the  Son 
to  the  Father;  and  Valeaius  believes  that  the 
JUfiaTfAt^ui  which  the  Ariana  used  in  ibeir 
chanting  (/i.  viii.  8),  composed  to  support  their 
own  Tiews  (wpJt  ritr  abr&r  ii^ar),  were  doio- 
logies.  On  the  other  hand,  Philostorgiut,  hioi- 
aclf  an  Arinn,  alleges  that  the  ancient  form  was 
really  that  which  the  Arians  preferred,  and  that 
Flavian  of  Antioch  was  the  first  penon  who 
introduced  the  form  now  used,  every  one  before 
him  having  said  eilher  "Glory  be  to  the  Father 
by  the  Sun,"  or  "  Glory  be  to  the  Father  in  the 
Son."  It  is  to  be  noted,  also,  that  St.  Basil 
was  accused  of  having  Introduced  a  noielly, 
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when  be  nU,  "Glory  be  to  tbe  Father,  ani  ta 
the  Sob;"  nud  thnt  id  hi>  liarlicstiou  o(  himwlf 
IDe  Spirilii  Smcto,  c  29  [al.  TO  fl'.])  be  declnrea 
tfast  all  the  three  formt  were  UKieot  and  to  be 
n»d  in  Ibe  Nicene  seme.  He  uva.  Iao,  tbit  bin  owd 
practice  nu  tbat  of  jrenaeus,  Clfmeiit  of  Rome, 
bianytiuB  of  Home,  Eusubius  of  Caeurea,  Dionf- 
■iiu  of  AleiuDdriH,  Origeo,  AtbenogeDes,  Grejiary 
Tbnumaturgua,  FinnilUD,  and  UelctiilB.  lllach 
bahly  used  indifferently, 
d  when  tbe  {aith  of  tbe 


during 
Chur 


I    lea   undefiai   . 


I    the 


i1  of  Ni 
tatj.  How  noon,  in  it>  prcient  complets  form,  it 
«u  generallj  used  in  connection  with  the  recita- 
tion of  tbe  PulniB,  it  is  impossible  to  my.  It  i> 
directed  to  be  tbos  reciud  by  St.  Benedict  {Rajula, 
c,  18)where  iie writes,  "In  primiidicanturTtrsus; 
'  Ueu>  in  adjutorium,'  &c.,  '  Domine  ad  adjuran- 
dum,'  Sic,  et  'Gloria.'"  Bnt  whether  be  win 
introducing  ■  novelty,  or  merely  sanclioning  ■ 
practice  already  introduced,  is  a  matter  of  mere 
conjecture.    [See  Psalmodv.]  [J.  M.  C] 

DBAC0NARIU8.  Slridlj  speaking  this 
word  denotes  Ihe  bearer  of  the  military  standanJ, 
on  which  «  dragon  was  represented,  "Teiillifer, 
qui  terlTtiillum  ubi  est  draco  depictiu"  (Du- 
cange,  i.p.). 

When  Conatantine  after  hit  coDvereion  placed 
the  ChWBlian  symbol  on  the  iniliUiry  ensigns 
instead  of  tbe  dragon,  the  name  outlired  the 
change,  and  the  standard-bearer  was  still  called 
draconarivi.  Somelimea  we  tind  tbe  ancient 
•ymbol  joined  to  the  new,  the  dragon  being 
placed  beneath  the  cross. 

In  the  Cbristinuiied  empire  this  name  came 
to  signiff  the  official  who  carried  a  standard  or 
banper  in  ecclesiaiticBl  processions;  a  transfer- 
ence which  wai  faciliUted  by  the  hot  that  the 
official  in  question  often  carried,  as  the  soldiers 
■Iso  did,  the  labarum  with  tbe  cross,  Constsn- 
tine's  chosen  symbol. 

Pellida  states  (Politui,  ii.  113,  ed.  1780)  tbat 
in  his  time  an  abject  resembling  almost  exactly 
the  ancient  tabanim,  as  depicted  on  coins,  was 
atill  carried  in  supplications,  and  called  "gon- 
fklon"by  tbe  Italians. 

The  name  Draconariui  seems  also  to  have  been 
aoraetimes  giren  to  the  tross-bearer.  [C] 

DRAGON  (ia  Symbol).  [Sm  Serpent.] 
Thongh  the  serpent  from  the  earliest  ages  has 
been  a  symbol  of  both  good  and  eiil,  the  dragon, 
wherever  he  occurs  in  early  Christian  art,  seems 
to  represent  the  enemy  of  mankind,  all  hia  lemp- 
tations,  and  the  evil  desires  of  mankind  which 
ecmbioe  with  them.  The  images  of  the  Apo- 
cnlypM  ha»e  much  lo  do  with  this,  of  course, 
and  the  dragon  appears  in  MSS.  of  that  book,  as 
in  a  Saion  one  now  in  the  Bodleian  Library. 
The  dragon-standards  of  cohorts,  on  the  con- 
Tersion  of  Conitanllne,  had  the  Cross  or  mono- 
gram of  Christ  placed  above  the  serpeniine 
image;  the  name  of  the  standard-bearer  [Dra- 
COSaRIDb]  being  applied  in  after  times  to  bearers 
of  bannnra  in  Church  processions.  The  labarum 
b  represenled  as  planted  on  the  body  of  a  ser- 
pent, in  a  medal  given  by  Aringhi  after  Baro- 
nius  (vol.  ii.  p.  705). 

Tbe   fish  or  whale  of  Jc 


a  tbe  c 


t  of  d 


BDndescript   (see    Bottari   l(i.   and  posiim,   De 
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Roul,   Ac),  perhaps  with   i 
'   ■•--  •  Msm  of 


winged  crocoili 
animal    of 


of  tl 


irlizi 


mentioned  by  Mrs. 
Jameson  as  naviag  seen  eihibited  at  Aii  in  ■ 
fossil  stale,  as  Ihe  frame  of  a  dragon  which  had 
long  devastated  the  neighbourhood.  Prof.  Kings- 
ley  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  pterodac- 
tyles  of  tbe  lias  were  literally  flying  dragons  to 
all  intents  and  purposes.  Tbe  Griffin,  aa  a  mi- 
nister of  God's  service,  is  quite  distinct  from  tha 
dragon  (see  s.  v.)  "  For  Daniel  and  the  Apocry- 
pbal  Diagon  or  Serpent  see  Bottari,  t.  I,  tav. 


The  Gothic  imagination,  in  later  days,  revelled 
in  dragona;  the  MVen-headed  beast,  with  crowns 
and  nimbnaei  on  all  bis  heads  escept  that 
"wounded  to  death"  (Rev.  lii.).  Is  a  type  of 
sDch  art ;  see  Didron't  Outline,  fcc,  vol.  1.  p.  16S, 
"from  a  ISth  century  Psalterium  cnm  flgoris," 
in  the  Biblidliiqut  Foyale.  In  Constantine'a 
Mosaic,  (Euseb.  de  Viti  Coaa.  lit.  iit.  c  3 ;  sea 
also  Didron,  Iconogr,  Chrditnne,  vot.  1.,  art. 
Croix),  tbe  serpent  or  dragon  is  associated 
with  the  Cross  as  the  conqnered  enemy  of  man- 
kind. The  serpent  is  placed  at  the  foot  of  the 
Cross  of  Lothaire,  and  In  the  missal  of  Charlei 
the  Bald  (llssay  by  Mons.  0.  St.  Laurent,  in 
Didron's  Annakt  Ardievlogiiivt!,  vol.  iiv.  See 
Sekvemt.)  dragons  are  mentioned  as  occupying 
allei-nate  panels  uf  bas-relief  with  dnves,  drinking 
or  pecking  at  grapes,  on  a  font  from  the  ancient 
chnrch  <•(  Godrecoutt,  J/cvue  ArcAiOlogique,  vol, 
i.  p.  129. 

Gori's  representation  {T/iesnmts  Diptychortaa 
T.  ii.)  of  the  ivory  binding  of  the  Coder  Lanres- 
taaus  consists  ia  part  of  our  Lord  trampling  on 

•  Bultarl  reters  lo  Boalo,  cfe  Onice,  vL  c  il. ;  Clamii-nE. 
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tbi  lion  und  drmgon,  wbile  the  Hrpvot  ii  currcd 
ilu  Dsu  Him.  [S«  Sebpent.]  For  tha  dofa 
md  ttmpting  HTpent  on  tht  Bu-barioi  gem  ttt 
Hune  utlclL  ud  Qori,  Tk.  DiplvcA.  vol.  lii. 
p.  180.  [K.  St.  J.  T.] 

DBAHAfl,  Chsivtiui.  i*  worki  of  lit*. 
ratare,  dmnu  nich  u  th«  Xpurrbt  nlffxM 
tteribed  to  Qrcgoiy  of  NaiuDiiu,  do  not  corns 
within  tie  Kope  of  tLi>  DIctioury.  Kor  bave  we 
mj  mflicieat  eridtnce  that  ucred  dnmu  wen 
aver  acted  till  tB-ti  the  time  of  Charleuugne, 
which  forma  the  chronologicil  limit  of  ita  arclia»- 
oli^.  All  that  caa  be  eaid,  therefore,  ii  to 
note  the  fact  that  there  le  no  proof  of  the  prac- 
tice of  dramatic  repreMntationt  ofeacred  hiitorj 
pirior  to  that  period,  but  that  probably  thoM 
which  toon  afterwardi  became  Teiy  popular 
were  not  eatlrelv  noTcitiei,  and,  ai  the  preieot 
writer  ha>  notic*!  elKwhen  (Diet,  of  Vu  Bible, 
i.f.  Magi),  that  namee  and  deH:riptiou  like 
tboie  which  Bede  glree  ofOaipar,  Uelchlor,  and 
Belthaiar  (ds  Calltct<m.\  appear  to  Imply  a  dra- 
matic ai  well  u  pictorial  Tepmentation  of  the 
facU  of  tha  Natmty.  [£.  H.  P.] 

DREAMS.  It  doea  not  appear  that  the  at- 
tempt to  foretel  the  fbtnra  by  the  Interpretation 
of  initlnary  dreama  «a*  condemned  by  the  etuly 
Chnnsh ;  ratber  It  waa  acknowledged  tW  dreimi 
ipight  be  made  tha  Tehicle  of  dinne  reTalation. 
Bat  aome  of  tha  old  heathen  piw^icaa  by  which 
men  toaf^ht  to  acquire  aapernatDnil  knowledge 
in  dreami,  auch  aa  ileeping  la  an  Idoi'a  temple 
wrapped  In  the  akin  of  a  aacrifioe  (Virgil,  .^nwirf 
vii.  SB),  or  nnder  the  boDtfba  of  a  aacred  tree, 
were  diatinctly  condemned.  Jerome  (tn  looo) 
lakea  Iwiah  Itr.  4  to  refer  to  auch  prictlcei. 
There  wai  no  impiety  |he  iay>)  which  Unci  in 
thoH  dayi  did  not  perpetrais,  "aittlng  or  dwell- 
ing in  aepalcbret,  and  slaeping  in  tha  ihrinea  of 
idolaj  where  they  uaed  to  paai  the  night  (incu- 
bare)  on  •kina  ofTictima  laid  on  the  groand  that 
they  might  learn  tha  future  by  dreama,  ai  the 
heathen  do  in  certain  temples  even  anto  this  day" 
(Welier  and  Welta,  KirJienbx.  xi.  172).      [Q] 

DRESS.  Thii  article  relates  to  tha  ordinary 
dresa  of  Chriaiians,  and  the  dreia  of  tha  clergy 
in  civil  life.    For  the  miniaterial  draai,  sea  Vixr- 

I.  Drtu  of  ChrMianM  gentralty. — In  the  ear- 
liest dan  of  the  Chuivh  Chriatiana  probably 
little  thought  for  raiment ;  yet  e.en  in  the  fint 
century  "  gay  clolbing  "  was  foand  in  Christian 
iMembliea  (St.  James  ii.  3)  aa  well  as  in  kings' 
palaces.     For  Chriatiana  wora  tha  ordinary  drees 
of  tlieir  station  and  conntry  ;  neither  in  speech 
Dor  in  mannera  did  they  differ  from  other  me' 
whether  in  cities  of  tha  Greaka  or  cities  of  1 
barbsriaui  they  followed  tha  cnitoma  of  the  pli 
in  dreii  and  manner  of  lite  (£>>i>f.(HfX>;i9iie(uin, 
c.5;  Tertullian,.dpofog(i<.c.4a}.    Here  and  there 
a  con  Tart  adopted  or  retained — aa  Joitin  did — the 
nnplasa  cloak  (jfiBmr)  which  was  characteristic 
of  tha  philosopher,  and  especially  of  tha  Cynic; 
'    I  this  did  -  -  ^- ' 


distlngniahed  from    the  heathen    by  hit  pA. 

there  wa*  always  In  tha  Church — as  there  eooU 
not  &il  to  be--*  itroug  feeling  against  Ininrj, 
diaplay,  and  immodesty  in  appareL  Gement  of 
Aleiandria,  who  reprasants  a  aomewhat  aicelic 
tendency,  condemns  {Strmaata,  IL  10,  p.  232  £) 
"  "ndaofdya  for  that  which  is  but  the  celel^ 
f  man's  ahama,  all  gold  and  Jewelrv,  all 
lice  plaiting  oftfae  hair  or  decoratlrm  e( 
the  face ',  he  seems  eien  to  imply  that  there  b 
reason  why  men'a  dresa  ahoold  differ  from 
that  of  women,  as  in  both  caaea  it  aerrta  hot  the 
ama  purpoiv  of  corering  and  protecting  from 
hecsld.  Hewill  none  of  cloth  of  gold  or  Indlaa 
ilk,  the  product  of  a  poor  worm  tnnied  to  pgt- 


;  still  1. 


ofthoa. 


than 


nthoa. 


liih  him  froi 


rofesslon 


philosophy  or  asceticism.  There 
doabt  that  those  converts  who  had  a  professional 
dreea — as  dTil  and  military  officialt— csntinaed 
to  wear  it  whenever  duty  raqaircd. 

Bot  if  the  Christian  waa  not  in  early  times 


display  what  they  ti 
,uBs  which  Christiana  wear  be  of  their 
natatal  colonr,  not  dyed  with  hues  fit  only  (or  t 
Bacchic  procetaion.  It  b  permlielble  to  mart 
ituSs  aoft  and  pleasant  to  waar,  not  gandy  so  aa 
to  attract  the  gaia.  Tha  long  train  which 
iwaepa  the  ground  and  impadea  tha  stap  Is  sn 

Lunlo  of  the  Lacouian  damsel.     In    a  word,  be 
urges  aimplicitj  and  modesty  in  all  pointa. 
Clement's    inrectiie    probably    implies    that 

bithfnl  In  hia  time;  this  li  certainly  th«  osa 
with  that  of  Tertullian,  whose  dennnciaUani  are 
eiprassly  addressed  to  Christians.  In  his  treatise 
on  women's  dress,  be  charges  on  the  "  sons  of 
God,"  who  lasted  after  the  daughters  of  men, 
'  iTentlon  of  thi  adieotltiaos  aids  of  femi- 
— the  gold  and  jewels,  the  britliait 
lack  powder  with  which  the  eyelids 
were  tinged,  the  unguent  which  gave  Golear  to 
the  chaek,  the  wash  which  changed  the  hair  to 
the  fashionable  yellow,  the  towera  of  (al«  truss 
piled  upon  the  head  and  Deck  (Jit  CuUh  Frmin- 
anm.  i,  2,  6,  8  ;  il.  5,  B,  T).  Why,  ha  asks, 
should  Christian  woman  clothe  themtelTes  in 
gold  and  jewels  and  gorgeous  dyes,  whan  they 
uerer  displaced  their  charms  in  procasaions,  as 
the  heathen  did,  and  needed  not  to  poas  throogh 
the  streets  aicept  when  they  went  to  chorch 
or  to  visit  a  sick  brother— not  occasion*  for 
gorgeous  apparel  (*.  ii,  11)?  Why  should 
they    imitate     tha    Apocalyptic     woman    thit 

and  decked  with  gold  and  precious  atones  and 
pearls?"  (A.  II.  12).  He  does  not  object  to 
seemly  and  becoming  dresa  (cnltue),  and  approis 
attention  to  tbe  hair  and  akin,  bnt  he  inveighs 
against  auch  decoration  (omatui)  as  aeema  in- 
tended to  attract  notice  (i6.  i.  4  ;  ii.  2).     The 

bear  a  chain,  tha  leg  adorned  with  an  anklet 
would  Bcan»ly  bear  the  fetter ;  aome  necka  ware 
so  loaded  with  pearls  and  emeralds  as  hardly  to 
afford  room  for  the  headsman'a  sword  (i^  ii.  13). 
Virgins  ought  always  to  csver  their  bees  when 
they  had  occasion  to  go  abroad  (,1k  Virgin, 
Vtiand.  passim). 

Nor  does  the  vehement  AfHcan  apare  the  man ; 
ha  spenka  with  contempt  of  their  foolish  efforts 
to  plesse  the  other  sex  by  artistic  clipping  of 
the  beard,  by  dressing  the  hair,  by  dyeing  white 
locks,  by  singeing  the  down  from  the  skin,  eve* 
by  using  the  feminine  aids  of  paint  and  powder 
OD  the  (ue  (01  CuiUu  Fm.  ii.  8).  To  the  aame 
eS^ect  Cyprian  speaks  (Or  AfoMii  l^r^no^  c 
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12  ff.X  uid  so  speaks  the  treatise  De  Bono  JPudi' 
dtioB  (e.  12)  attributed  to  him. 

From  such  passages  it  is  evident  that  Chris- 
tians in  the  latter  part  of  the  second  and  the 
beginning  of  the  third  century,  both  men  and 
women,  followed  the  fashion  of  the  world,  though 
not  without  strong  remonstrance  from  those  who 
took  a  more  serious  riew  of  their  Christian  call- 
ing. The  only  exception  probably  was  in  the 
case  of  some  decoration  which  implied,  or  whs 
thought  to  imply,  participation  in  idolatry  (Ter- 
tullian,  De  IdoMatridj  c.  18).  It  was  indeed  n 
part  of  the  torture  applied  to  Christians  to  com- 
pel them  to  put  on  garments  dutinctly  indica- 
tive of  such  participation  (Acta  of  Ferpetua  and 
FelioitMy  c.  18,  in  Ruinart,  p:  100,  ed.  2).  A 
series  of  passages  in  denunciation  of  luxury  in 
dress  might  be  produced  from  the  early  fathers ; 
see,  for  instance,  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  CaUch,  IV, 
p.  94,  ed.  1641 ;  Basil,  Beg,fusiiu  Tract.  Interrog. 
22 ;  it  366,  ed.  Bened. 

Some  canonical  decrees  on  the  subject  relate 
to  the  assumption  by  one  sex  of  the  dress  of  the 
other;  since  for  women  to  wear  the  dress  ot 
men  was  sometimes  represented  a^  meritorious 
asceticism.  Eustathius,  for  instance  (quoted  by 
Bingham,  xvi.  xi.  16)  taught  his  female  disciples 
to  cut  off  their  hair  and  to  assume  the  habit  of 
men.  But  the  council  of  Gangra  (A.D.  370),  in 
canons  13  and  17,  condemns  both  these  practices 
in  the  following  tei-ms : — '*  If  anv  woman,  under 
pretence  of  leading  an  ascetic  life,  change  her 
apparel,  and  instead  of  the  accustomed  habit  of 
women  take  that  of  men,  let  her  be  anathema." 
And,  **  If  any  woman,  on  account  of  an  ascetic 
life,  cut  off  her  hair,  which  God  has  given  her  as 
a  memorial  of  subjection,  let  her  be  anathema, 
as  one  that  annals  the  decree  of  subjection." 
These  decrees  are  manifestly  founded  upon  Deut. 
zxii.  5  and  1  Cor.  xi.  6  respectively.  Cyprian 
{Ep.  2,  c.  1,  ad  EucnUium)  and  TertuUian  (de 
Spectac,  c  23),  with  other  writers  (see  Prynne*s 
HUtriomistix%  apply  the  Mosaic  prohibition  to 
the  interchange  of  clothing  by  men  and  women 
in  stage  plays,  which  they  condemn  for  this  rea- 
son among  many  others. 

Under  the  Prankish  emperors  the  Mosaic  pro- 
hibition (Deut.  xxii.  11)  of  wearing  a  garment  of 
woollen  and  linen  was  re-enacted  ((kipitukariwn^ 
vi.  c  46). 

The  civil  code  under  the  empire  attempted  to 
repress  luxury  by  specific  enactments  (Codex 
Justinian!,  lib.  xi.  tit.  8),  which  seem  however 
to  contemplate,  at  least  in  part,  the  preservation 
of  an  imperial  monopoly  and  of  the  sanctity  of  the 
imperial  insignia.  [Commerce,  p.  409.1  It  was 
utterly  forbidden  to  manufacture  cloth  of  gold 
or  edgings  (paragaudas)  of  silk  and  gold  thread 
for  male  attire,  except  in  the  imperial  factories 
(gynaeciariis) ;  nor  was  any  male  to  wear  such 
decorations,  except  imperial  officials.  No  woollen 
garments  were  to  be  dyed  so  as  to  imitate  the 
imperial  purple,  the  blood  of  the  sacred  murex. 
Mo  one  was  to  wear  imperial  insignia,  nor  to 
manufiicture  privately  any  silk  tunics  or  pallia. 
There  was  probably  a  demand  for  silk  and  cloth 
of  gold  for  male  attire,  when  so  strict  laws  were 
made  against  their  use. 

2.  Civil  Dresi  of  the  Clergy. — It  is  certain  that 
during  the  first  five  Christian  centuries  the 
clergy  in  general  were  distinguished  from  the 
laity,  in  oniinary  life,  neither  by  the  form  nor 
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the  colour  of  their  garments,  but  only  by  their 
sober  and  unobtrusive  style  (Thomassin,  i.  ii.  43). 
The  lacema,  byrrus,  and  dalmatic  which  Cyprian 
took  off  before  his  martyrdom  (Acta  Frocone, 
c.  5)  seem  to  be  the  ordinary  dress  of  a  citizen 
of  that  period.  So  far  were  the  clergy  commonly 
from  adopting  a  peculiar  dress  that  pope  Celes- 
tinus  (A.D.  428)  sharply  blamed  certain  Galilean 
bishops  who  had  chosen  to  make  themselves  con- 
spicuous by  a  dress  different  from  that  of  the 
laity  about  them  (E/tiet.  2,  in  Binius*  Coneaia, 
i.  901).  These  bishops,  it  appears,  had  been 
monks  before  they  were  promoted  to  the  epi- 
scopate, and  retained  as  bishops  the  pallium  and 
girdle  of  the  monk,  instead  of  taking  the  tunic 
and  toga  of  the  superior  layman.  Yet  Con- 
stantinus  (  Vita  Qermani,  in  Surius,  iv.  360)  says 
that  bishop  Amator,  when  he  ordained  Germanus 
(t448),  afterwards  bishop  of  Auxerre,  put  upon 
him  *'  habitum  religionis,"  an  expression  which 
in  all  probability  designates  the  monastic  dress ; 
and  other  ecclesiastics  of  special  austerity  no 
doubt  wore  the  rough  dress  of  the  monk,  as  St. 
Martin  did  (Sulpicius  Severus,  Vita  B.  Martini, 
c  10;  Dialogue  IL  c  1),  but  the  very  fact  that 
this  costume  was  specially  noticed  shows  that  it 
was  not  the  common  attire  of  the  clergy. 

Nor  do  the  clergy  of  the  East,  more  than  those 
of  the  West,  seem  to  have  adopted  a  distinctive 
dress  in  early  times,  unless  they  were  members 
of  monastic  bodies,  or  remarkably  austere  in  life. 
If  Heraclas  (Euseb.  H.  E.  vi.  19)  wore  the  gown 
of  the  philosopher,  this  distinguished  him  not 
from  the  laity  but  from  the  unphilosophical, 
whether  lay  or  clerical.  The  dress  of  the  bishops 
whom  Constantine  assembled  round  his  table 
(Euseb.  Vita  Constant,  i.  42)  seems  to  have  had 
no  distinctive  character  except  simplicity.  Sis- 
innius,a  Novatian  bishop  (Socrates,  H.  E.vi.  22), 
incurred  the  reproach  of  ostentation  by  wearing 
a  white  robe,  which  contrasted  with  the  more 
usual  sober  colour  of  episcopal  garments.  But 
there  are  indications  at  a  later  date  among  the 
orthodox,  that  a  somewhat  splendid  vesture  was 
thought  to  become  high  station  in  the  hierarchy. 
John  Chrysostom,  for  instance,  a  short  time  before 
his  deaths  adopted  the  more  splendid  attire  suited 
to  his  position ;  and  Gregory  Nazianzen  declares 
that  his  own  simple  life  and  mean  dress  was  one 
of  the  reasons  for  his  expulsion  from  Constan- 
tinople— implying  that  something  more  distin- 
guished was  looked  for.     • 

St.  Augustine  too  (Sermo  50,  J)e  JDiversie), 
apparently  still  a  priest,  says  that  a  valuable 
byrrus  might  befit  a  bishop,  which  would  by  no 
means  suit  a  poor  man  like  Augustine.  That 
the  byrrus  was  the  common,  as  opposed  to  the 
ascetic,  dress  of  Christians,  is  shown  by  the  12th 
canon  of  the  council  of  Gangra  (a.d.  358),  in 
which  those  who  wore  the  ascetic  gown  (vcpi- 
^Kaiov)  are  warned  not  to  despise  the  wearers 
of  the  byrrus.  Augustine  objects  only  to  wear- 
ing one  more  valuable  than  became  his  station. 

The  account  also  of  Enthymius  (Life,  by  Cyril, 
in  Surius,  Jan.  20)  saluting  Anastasius  as  Patri- 
arch, shows  that  a  dignitary  of  that  eminence 
was  generally  distinguished  by  the  splendour  of 
his  attire. 

We  conclude  then  generally  that  no  especial 

style  of  dress  was   prescribed  for  the  clergy 

within  the  first  five  centuries,  but  that  during 

I  the  latter  part  of  that  period  it  was  usual  for 
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15  ff. ;  Mamachi,  Costumi  dei  Primittce  Cristkmi 
(Rome,  1763,  54),  and  OrigineSy  lib.  iii,  c.  7; 
Thomai>siii,  Vet.  et  Nova  Eccl.  Discip.  i.  ii.  43  ff, ; 
J.  Boileau,  Pisquis,  Jfominis  Sacri  vitam  commu" 
nem  more  civili  traducentis  ;  Heineccius,  De  Ha" 
bitu  Sacerdot.  [C] 

DROCTOVEUS,  abbot,  disciple  of  Germanna 
the  bishop;  deposition  at  Paris,  March  10  {Mart. 
Usnardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

DROMIC.  In  the  Oriental  Church  ch arches 
of  the  basilican  form,  t.  e,  parallelograms,  with 
the  length  considerably  exceeding  the  breadth, 
and  terminating  in  a  semicircular  apse,  were 
called  "dromic  "  (Spo/iixo/),  from  the  similarity  of 
their  plan  to  that  of  a  9p6fios  or  "  stadium."  The 
notion  of  Leo  Allatius  (de  Templis  Graec,  decent, 
£p.  ii.  §  3),  and  Suicer  {sub  too.  ya6s,  adopted 
by  Bingham ;  OrigineSy  bk.  viii.  ch.  iii.  §  1)  that 
they  were  so  styled  from  having  "  void  spaces 
for  deambulatoria"  within  their  roofs  on  the 
tipper  side  of  the  flat  ceilings,  is  quite  unfounded. 
Theod.  Zygomalas  apud  Suicer  correctly  derives 
the  name  "  dromic "  from  the  form,  the  length 
much  greater  than  the  breadth,  like  a  "  narthex  " 
or  wand :  Zpofuxhy  9tK^v  vdpBrjKor  iray  Upofjuxhy 
vdpdri^  \4ytrai.  Of  this  plan  was  the  original 
church  of  St.  Sophia  at  Constantinople :  iy  rp 
/j.tya\p  ^KKXrifflff  rrjs  ayias  ^otplas  tpofuxp  rh 
irp6r€poy  oCtrp  (Codin.  Orig.  Gonstantinopol.  72), 
and  that  of  St.  Anastiisia  in  the  same  city :  6  Si 
Pabs  rTJs  aylas  *Kyaarafflas  icrri  ^pofiixds  (Con- 
stant, de  Admin,  Imp,  29).  Existing  examples  of 
dromic  churches  in  the  East  are  those  of  St.  De- 
metrius at  Thessalonica  (Texier,  Archit,  Byzant. 
137),  St.  Philip,  and  the  Virgin  of  the  Grand 
IVfonastery  at  Athens  (Conchaud,  pi.  2,  4),  and 
St.  Catherine  on  Mount  Sinai,  built  by  Justi- 
nian. [E.  v.] 

DRUNKENNESS.  Of  the  prevalence  of 
this  vice  in  the  Roman  world  in  the  early  ages 
Qf  Christianity  it  would  be  needless  to  speak. 
That  it  became  peculiarly  shameless  about  the 
very  opening  of  the  Christian  era,  we  infer  from 
Pliny's  observation  that  under  Tiberius  men  first 
began  to  drink  fasting,  jejuni  (bk.  xiv.  c  xxviii.). 
The  neighbouring  races  to  the  Roman  empire 
were  not  more  temperate  than  the  Romans  them- 
selves. To  the  east,  the  same  Pliny  records  that 
the  Parthians  were  great  drunkards.  Of  the 
Germans,  Tacitus  says  that  to  drink  through  a 
whole  day  and  night  was  considered  no  disgrace 
(Z)tf  Mor,  Germ.  c.  zxii.). 

It  is  not  necessary  to  go  here  into  the  denun- 
ciations of  drunkenness  contained  both  in  the 
Old  and  New  Testament.  It  will  be  enough  to 
9aj  that  St.  Paul  expressly  includes  "drunk- 
fti-ds  "  among  those  who  shall  not  "  inherit  the 
kingdom  of  God  "  (1  Cor.  vi.  10).  Early  Church 
writers  follow  the  same  line,  see  Clement  ad  Cor» 
Ep.  i.  c  30;  Apost.  Const,  ii.  c.  25;  v.  c.  10; 
vii.  c.  6 ;  and  particularly  viii.  c.  44.  The  Apo* 
ztotical  Constitutions  there  warn  against  giving 
relief  to  gluttons,  drunkards,  or  idlers,  as  not 
being  fit  for  the  Church  (bk.  ii.  c.  4).  Di'unken 
habits  were  to  afford  a  presumption  against  a 
person  accused  before  the  Church  Courts  {ib, 
c  49).  The  oblations  of  drunkards  were  not  to 
be  received  (bk.  iv.  c  6).  The  true  rule  of  Chris- 
tian temperance  is  given  in  one  of  the  later 
constitutions  (bk.  viii.  c.  44) :  "  Not  that  they 
•hoald  not  drink,  for  this  is  to  condemn  that 
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which  is  made  of  God  for  cheerfulness,  but  that 
they  should  not  drink  to  excess."  The  Aposto* 
lic<d  Canons  in  like  manner  make  drunkenness  a 
ground  of  exclusion  from  communion  for  bishops, 
prief^ts,  deacons,  subdeacons,  readers  or  singers, 
and  also  for  laymen  (c.  35,  otherwise  numbered. 
41,  42,  or  42,  43). 

Still  the  vice  flourished,  as  may  be  seen  for 
instance  from  the  injunctions  of  Jerome  to  Ne))a- 
tianus  **  never  to  smell  of  wine,"  since  "  wine- 
bibbing  priests  are  both  condemned  by  the 
apostle  and  forbidden  by  the  old  law  "  {Ep,  2) ; 
or  to  Eustochium,  that  *''  the  spouse  of  Christ 
should  flee  wine  as  poison."  In  some  countries 
drunkenness  was  even  made  an  accompaniment 
of  the  most  solemn  services  of  the  Church. 
Augustine  complains  {ad  Aur.  Ep,  22,  otherwise 
64)  that  in  Africa  **  revellings  and  drunkenness 
are  deemed  so  allowable  and  lawful  that  they 
take  place  even  in  honour  of  the  most  blessed 
martyrs,"  even  in  the  cemeteries  [C£LLA  MK- 
)10RIA£],  as  appears  from  the  sequel  to  the  pas- 
sage. And  so  rooted  does  he  consider  drunken 
habits  to  be  in  his  flock  that  he  advises  them 
to  be  dealt  with  gently,  rather  by  teaching 
than  by  command,  rather  by  warning  than  by 
menace. 

For  a  long  time,  however,  clerical  discipline 
in  respect  of  this  vice  seems  mther  to  have  been 
enforced,  or  attempted  to  be  enforced,  through 
the  well-known  prohibition  to  clerics  to  enter 
taverns.  [Caupona.]  Except  in  the  Aposto* 
lical  Canons^  the  flrst  distinct  Church  enact- 
ment against  drunkenness  appears  to  be  that 
of  the  1st  Council  of  Tours,  461.  *'  If  any  one 
serving  God  in  whatever  clerical  ofBce  shall 
not  abstain  from  drunkenness  according  to  the 
order  of  his  estate,  let  a  fltting  punishment  be 
awarded  to  him  "  (c.  2).  In  Ivo  the  same  canon 
appears  in  an  altered  form  as  directed  especially 
against  clerical  tavern-keepers,  who  sold  wine  in 
their  churches,  so  that  where  nought  should  be 
heard  but  orisons  and  the  word  of  God  and  his 
praise,  there  revellings  and  drunkenness  are 
found.  Such  excesses  are  forbidden,  and  tha 
offending  presbyter  is  ordered  to  be  deposed, 
offending  laymen  to  be  excommunicated  and. 
expelled  (see  also  c.  3,  of  same).  No  doubt 
the  vice  was  highly  prevalent  in  France,  for 
a  few  years  later  we  And  the  Council  of 
Yannes  also  enacting  that  ''above  all  things 
should  drunkenness  be  avoided  by  clerics  .... 
therefore  we  decree  that  he  who  shall  be  ascer- 
tained to  have  been  drunk,  as  the  order  suffers, 
shall  be  either  excluded  for  thirty  days  from 
communion  or  given  over  to  corporal  punishment" 
(c.  13).  The  same  canon  was  re-enacted  by  the 
Council  of  Agde  in  506  (c  41).  Somewhat  later  in 
the  century,  the  Constitutions  of  king  Childebert, 
after  ordering  the  abolishing  of  certain  remains 
of  idolatry,  lament  the  sacrileges  committed, 
when  for  instance  all  night  long  men  spend  the 
time  in  drunkenness,  scurrility, '  and  singing, 
even  in  the  sacred  days  of  Easter,  Christmas,  and 
the  other  feasts;  and  enacts  for  penalty  100 
lashes  for  a  servile  person,  but  for  a  freeborn 
one  strict  imprisonment  (districta  inclnsio)  and 
penance,  that  at  least  by  bodily  torments  they 
may  be  reduced  to  sanity  of  mind.  In  the  East 
even,  at  the  Council  of  Constantinbple  in  536, 
we  find  mention  of  a  letter  of  the  clergy  of 
Apamea  against  one  bishop  Peter  (deposed  for 


my)  vho  DMd  to  maka  drnnk  penoiu  coming 
baptioB  (iM  UbM  ud  Huwi'i  QhmciV*,  toI. 
J.  1104). 

The  West,  howBTM,  Hcnu  to  ban  been  the 
ief  home  of  glnttonf  and  dntnkctiDng.  A 
SOD  of  thii  CoDnctl  of  Antan  (A.D.  6T0  or  thtn- 
outi)  saacted  that  no  prieit  ttnffed  with  food 

ciapuloni  with  win*  ihould  tonch  the  ascHfiee, 

pr«giuaa  to  aj  mass,  under  pain  of  losing  his 
pity.  In  a  work  of  Theodore,  arihbiihop  of 
interbnry,  Dt  Rmudiii  Ptccalorum  (end  of  Tth 
ntury),  it  is  laid  down  that  a  blahop  or  other 
dained  perwn  who  has  th«  tIc«  of  hsbitnal 
-onlieansu  most  either  amend  himself  or  be 
posed.  Tfae  Council  of  Berkhsm]jst««d,  in  the 
h  year  of  Witbraed  king  of  Ksnt  («.d.  69T), 
iBCta  that  if  a  priest  be  so  dmnk  that  he 
niiot  fnlfil  his  office,  his  ministry  shall  cease 

the  will  of  the  bishop  (c.  T).  Gildaa  (Dt 
omilmtia,  c,  7),  lays  down  that  If  any  one 
rDugh  dmnkenacss  csnnot  sing  the  psalms,  be 

to  be  eiclnded  from  conununioii.  Same  e>- 
aots  from  a  certain  "  Book  of  David,"  supposed, 
CO  that  of  Gildaa,  to  have  been  ncelTcd  by  the 
ish  Church,  make  some  carious  distinctioas.  A 
iest  drunk  tbrougb  ignorance  is  to  be  subject  to 
I  days'  penance;  ifthrongh  negligence,  to  40 
lys;  ii  through  oontempt  fof  discipline?],  to 
,rioe  forty.  He  who  for  ciTitity's  sake  (humani- 
tll  canst)  compels  annther  to  get  drunk  is  to 
I  penance  as  for  drunkeaaess.  Bat  be  who 
rough  the  effect  of  hatred  or  lnInriouBneB^  that 
imay  shamefully  cocfonnd  or  mock  others,  corn- 
Is  them  to  get  drank.  If  he  has  not  sufficientli 
pented,  i>  to  do  penance  as  a  killer  of  souls 
.1). 

Gregory  III.  (731-41)  in  his  ExBerpti  from 
e  Fathers  and  the  Canons,  mentions  the  habi- 
lal  dmnkenness  of  a  bishop,  priest,  or  deacon 
being  a  groQnd  of  deposition,  if  he  do  not 
send  himself  (c  8).  Anepistle  ofBonlbcehim- 
if  to  Cutbbert,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  read 

the  Council  of  Clovcahoe,  *.D.  7*7,  bean  far- 
ler  testimony  to  the  preTaienco  of  drunkenness 

Britain  :  "  It  is  said  slso  that  in  your  parishes 
erll,  so  that  n  ' 


that  n 


And  ti 


Duld  n 


!  evil  of  dnink< 
;  "nor  should  they  compel  others  to  drink 
imoderately."  If  they  bave  no  infiimity,  they 
lould  not  before  the  third  hour  of  the  day  in- 
ilge  in  potations  after  the  manner  of  drunkards 
.  21).  So  again  the  Penitential  of  archbiibop 
;bert  repeats,  with  slight  Tsriation  of  lan- 
uge,  the  canon  of  the  Council  of  Vannes  as  to 
le  inflicting  of  30  days'  eicommunicalion  or 
irporal  punishment  on  the  cleric  proved  to 
ive  been  dmnk  (bk.  11.  c  9);  increasing  the 
laishment  totbree  months  on  bread  and  water 
>  the  cleric  or  monk  wbo  is  given  to  drunken- 
iss  (c.  10),  And  the  canons  of  the  same 
I  "  the  remedies  for  sin,"  reckon  among 
ipltal  crimes  habitual  drunkenness  (c,  &),  and 
tpoee  three  years'  penance  for  it  (c.  7), — such 
tosDca  being  apparently  in  addition  to  the  three 
onths'  bread  and  water  alioTe  referred  to.  A 
fidthhl "  layman  making  another  drunk 


I  forty  days 


:e  (c.  II).     A  defiDilioi 


given  of  dmnkeuneii,  which  i*  also  t(mai  else- 
where ;  "  when  the  state  of  the  mind  Is  changed, 

anil  the  tongne  lalten,  and  the  eye*  are  tmabled, 
and  there  is  diizioesss  and  distension  of  the  belly 
followed  by  pains."  Clerics  guilty  of  sudi  u- 
cess  must  do  40  days'  penance  ;  a  rule  followMl 
unintelligibly  by  the  enjoining  for  the  ssnw 
offenoe  of  4  weeks'  penance  for  a  deacon  or  priest, 
5  for  a  bishop,  3  for  a  "  prelate  ;"  the  penance 
to  be  without  wine  or  flesh-meat  (c  12). 

Drunkenness  must  have  been  widelv  spread  of  er 
the  Continent  slso  in  the  Stfa  and  9th  oeoturiti. 
The  same  Boniliice  in  a  letter  to  Pope  Zschariss 
(A.n.  741-51),  complain^  among  other  scandals 
of  the  contemporary  Romish  Church,  of  its 
dmnksrd  deacons ;  aod  the  pope  in  reply  only  ssyi 
that  he  docs  not  allow  sucb  deacons  to  loltil  sacred 
offices  or  tonch  the  sacred  mysteries.  The  3rd 
canon  of  the  Council  of  Frinli  (A.D.  T91)i3  severe 
against  drunkenness,  referring  to  tbe  pansges  OS 
the  subject  in  Titus i.,  Rom.  xui.,Eph.  v.,Luke  iii. 
The  CapUvl-iTiea  at  Theodnlf;  archbishop  of  Or- 
leans, to  his  clergy  (797)  enjoin  on  these  both 
to  abstain  themselves  from  drunkeunees  and  to 
preach  to  their  tlocks  that  they  should  likewiie 


I   tbe 


(  othen 


irtb  (ii.).  The  26th  of  Charlemagne's  Church 
Capibilari^  (910)  directs  in  tike  manner  the 
elder  clergy  to  for1>ear  the  vice  tbemselres  and 
offer  to  the  younger  an  example  of  good  sobriety; 
the  first  cupitnlary  of  802  contain*  repealed 
injunctions  against  drunkenness  among  monks 
(c.  17),  nun.  (c  IB),  and  canon,  (c  22);  the 
Council  of  Mayenc*  (812),  speaking  of  drnnkes- 
neea  as  "  a  great  evil,  whence  all  vicea  are  bred,* 
direcU  all  to  be  eicommunicated  who  do  not 
avoid  it,  nntii  they  amend  their  ways  <c.46): 
the  2nd  Council  of  Rheims  (same  year)  declar» 
that  the  bishops  and  ministers  of  God  should  not 
be  too  much  given  to  feastingi(vinalentii>;e.  18); 
tbe  Edict  of  Charlemagne  in  814  forbids  clerics 
"  Douriiblng"  dninkenuees  and  ordering  othen 
to  become  intoxicated  (c  14).  See  also  the  fir4 
capitulary  of  Aii-lvChapello  of  802,  c.  35;  a 
capitulary  of  803  (hk.  vii.  c'.  218,  and  again  at 
greater  length,  c.  270)  repeating  at  tbe  close  tb* 
IStb  canon  of  the  Council  of  Vannte,  but  emend- 
ing tbe  period  of  suspension  from  communion  to 
40  days  ;  the  .,4<JififiD  Quarla  to  the  capitnlaries, 
c,  46;  the  3rd  Conncii  of  Tonfs,  aji.  813, 
c.  48 ;  and  tbe  2nd  Cooadl  of  Chartres  (same 
year),  o.  10. 

The  above  canons  and  rules  relate  chJeBv, 
though  not  eicluaively,  to  the  clergy,  or  if  Jo 
tbe  bithfal  generally,  only  in  rtepect  to  Oinrch 
discipline.  In  the  C^lovingian  en,  however, 
cItII  penalties  or  disabilities  began  to  be  inflicted 
for  dmnkenness.  In  a  capitulary  of  803,  added 
to  the  Salic  law,  it  is  enactod  that  no  one  while 
drunk  may  obuin  his  suit  in  the  mall  nor  give 
witness ;  nor  shall  the  count  bold  a  ptea  n^fB 
before  breaking  his  fast ;  nor  may  any  one  oom- 
pel  another  to  drink  (cc  15,  IS;  and  see  alio 
General  Collection,  bk.  ill.  c  3B,  and  bk.  vi. 
232-3>  The  latter  injunction  is  thus  developed 
in  a  capitulary  of  813:  "That  in  the  best  none 
do  pray  his  peer  or  any  other  man  to  drink.  And 
whoever  in  the  army  shall  have  been  found 
drunk,  shall  be  so  eicommunicated  that  in  drink- 
ing he  use  only  water  till  he  know  himself  to 
have   acted   evilly "  (bk.  iii.  c.  73).     Another 


DBUSUS 

capitolary,  relating  howeyerto  the  clergy,  enacts 
that  priesto  who  against  the  canons  enter  taverns 
and  are  not  ashamed  to  minister  to  feastings  and 
drunkenness,  are  to  be  severely  coerced  (bk.  y. 
0.  325 ;  see  also  c.  162,  which  however  only  pro- 
nounces exoommnnication). 

The  data  for  the  above  statements  are  taken, 
except  in  the  first  few  centuries,  exclusively  from 
the  legal  records  of  the  Church,  or  those  of  a 
period  when  it  was  almost  identified  with  the 
state.  They  might  be  abundantly  illuiitrated 
from  contemporary  writers,  century  by  century. 
But  they  suffice  to  shew  that  the  vice  in  ques- 
tion was  never  absent  from  the  Church  nor  from 
its  clergy,  and  that  it  attained  enormous  pro- 
portions among  the  latter  in  our  own  islands, 
and  in  the  8th  and  9th  centuries  on  the  Con- 
tinent also.    (See  also  Caufo.)  [J.  M.  L.] 

DRUSUS,  martyr  at  Antioch,  with  Zosimus 
and  Theodorus;  commemorated  Dec  14  (Mart. 
Rom,  Ftff .,  Hieroiu,  Adonis,  U8uardi>  [W.  F.  G.] 

DUCKS.  It  is  quite  uncertain  why  this  bird 
is  represented  in  early  art,  but  it  occurs  repeat- 
edly in  the  bas-reliefs  of  the  Duomo  at  Ravenna, 
on  the  great  piers  at  the  east  end,  and  in  the 
church  of  St.  Giovanni  Evangelista  in  the  same 
place.  It  is  also  drawn  with  great  spirit  and 
evident  edjoyment  by  the  monk  Rabnia,  who 
twice  indulges  in  an  archivolt  pattern  of  ducks 
and  eggs  (Assemani,  Catalog.  Bibl.  Med.  Taw. 
zviii.,  zix.);  besides  single  representations  of 
various  species.  The  bird  may  have  been  do- 
mesticated in  monasteries,  &c.,  and  have  been  a 
fisvourite  subject  of  illumination  from  its  pretty 
colours.  It  occurs  in  the  Lombard  bas-relie& 
at  Verona.  [R.  St.  J.  T.] 

DUEL  {Ihtellum).  The  notion  of  deciding  a 
matter  in  dispute,  after  ordinary  means  had 
failed,  by  a  single  combat  between  the  parties  or 
their  champions,  came  into  the  empire  with  the 
Teutonic  tribes,  who  were  accustomed  to  settle 
by  arms  their  private  as  well  as  public  disputes. 

The  earliest  foimal  recognition  of  the  judicial 
Combat  as  an  institution  seems  to  be  in  the  laws  of 
the  Burgundians  (Canciani,  Leg.  BaHntr.  iv.  25 ; 
A.D.  502),  which  provide  (tit.  45)  that  a  man 
who  declines  to  clear  himself  by  oath  is  not  to  be 
denied  his  right  of  challenge  to  combat.  After- 
wards the  duel  is  referred  to  in  many  barbarian 
codes,  as  Leges  Jtenutnn.  tit.  44,  §  1 ;  Baiuar. 
tit.  2,  e.  2;  Longobard.  lib.  i.  tit.  9,  §39,  &c 

It  was  only  under  the  formal  sanction  of  a 
court,  and  as  a  kind  of  appeal  to  a  higher  tri- 
bunal, that  such  combats  were  held  to  be  legal. 

The  further  development  of  the  system,  and 
the  canonical  prescripts  relating  to  it,  belong  to 
the  Middle  Ages  (Selden,  ne  Dueih  or  Single 
Combatj  in  WorkM,  vol.  3 ;  Ducange,  s.  v.  Dud- 
Ivan).  [C] 

DULA,  martyr  at  Nicomedia ;  commemo- 
rated March  25  (^Mai'L  Rom.  Vet.,  Bieron.,  Bedae, 
Adonis,  Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

DUMB.  The  49th  (otherwise  56th)  of  tlie 
Apostolioal  Canons  enacts  excommunication 
against  any  cleric  who  should  make  a  mock 
of  the  deaf,  dumb,  or  blind.  By  the  69th  (other- 
wise 77th),  the  deaf,  the  dumb,  and  the  blind 
were  excluded  from  the  episcopate,  not  as  defiled, 
but  that  the  proceedings  of  the  Church  should 
iM»t  be  hinder«L 
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The  capacity  of  the  dumb  to  receive  the  sacra- 
ments or  accept  a  penance  was  the  subject  of 
some  controversy.  A  whole  work  of  Fulgentins 
(De  Baptismo  Aethiopis)  is  devoted  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  validity  of  the  baptism  of  an  Ethiop 
catechumen  after  the  loss  of  his  voice,  and  he 
concluded  that  it  was  entitled  to  the  same  va- 
lidity as  that  of  an  infiint.  This  view  prevailed 
in  the  Church.  Amongst  other  canonical  autho- 
rities, the  1st  Council  of  Orange,  a.d.  441,  en- 
acted that  a  person  suddenly  losing  his  voice 
might  be  baptized  or  accept  a  penance,  if  his 
previous  will  thereto  could  be  proved  by  the 
witness  of  others,  or  his  actual  will  by  his  nod 
(c  12).  The  38th  canon  of  the  2nd  Council  of 
Aries  (452)  is  to  the  same  efiTect  as  regards 
baptism. 

According  to  one  of  Ulpian's  Fragments  (t.  zx.) 
Ilie  dumb  oould  not  be  a  witness,  nor  make  a 
testament,  the  reason  assigned  in  the  latter  case 
being  that  he  could  not  pronounce  the  *'  words  of 
nuncupation  "  technically  required  for  the  pur- 
pose. And  by  a  eonstitution  of  Justinian,  A.D. 
531  {Code,  bk.  vi.  tit.  zzii.  1. 10)  deaf-mutes  were 
declared  incapable  of  making  a  will  or  codicil, 
constituting  a  donation  mortis  causd,  or  confer- 
ring a  freedom,  unless  the  infirmity  should  not  be 
congenital,  and  they  should  have  learned  to  write 
before  it  occurred,  in  which  case  they  could  exer- 
cise all  these  rights  by  writing  under  their  own 
hand.  The  dumb  were  in  all  cases  allowed  to  do 
so  by  such  writing.  It  was,  however,  held  by  the 
old  law  that  the  dumb,  as  well  as  the  deaf  and 
blind,  could  lawfully  contract  marriage,  and  be- 
come subject  to  dotal  obligations  (Dig.  bk.  zziii. 
tit.  iii.  1.  73).  Deaf-mutes  were  held  ezcused 
from  ciril  honours,  but  not  from  civic  charges 
(ibid.  bk.  1.  tit.  ii.  1.  7).  But  the  dumb  might 
lawfully  decline  a  guardian-  or  curatorship 
(Code,  bk.  v.  t.  Izvii. ;  Const,  of  Philip,  A.D. 
247).  [J.  M.  L.] 

DUODECIMA,  the  twelfth  hour,  or  ves- 
pers [Hours  of  Pratkr].  *'  Duodecima,  quae 
dicitur  Vespers  "  (Regula  S.  Bened.  c.  34 :  Mar- 
tene,  De  RiL  Monach.  i.  z.  6).  '  [C] 

D©REN,  (X)UNCILS  OF  (Dvriensey,  at 
Dttren,  near  Aiz-la-Ohapelle ;  (I.)  a.d.  748,  under 
Pipin,  a  "  placitum,"  which  commanded  a  synod 
to  be  held,  for  restoration  of  churches,  and  for 
the  causes  of  the  poor,  the  widow,  and  the 
orphan  (Labb.  vi.  1880);  (ii.)  A.D.  761,  a 
national  council  under  Pipin,  in  the  tenth  year 
of  his  reign,  called  by  Regino  a  *' synod"  (ib. 
1700);  (iii.)  A.D.  775,  under  Charlemagne  (•&. 
1821);  nothing  more  is  known  of  these  two 
assemblies :  (iv.)  a.d.  779,  under  Charlemagne, 
of  bishops,  nobles,  and  abbats,  passed  24  Capit'tla 
upon  discipline,  one  of  which  enforces  ]iayment 
of  tithes  (ib.  1824-1826>  [A.  W.  H.] 

DURIENSE  CONCILIUM.  [DCren, 
Councils  or.] 

E 

EAGLE.  It  is  probably  an  instance  of  care- 
ful exclusion  of  all  Pagan  emblems  or  forms 
which  had  been  acttuU  ohjwts  of  idolatrous  worship^ 
while  merely  Gentile  or  human  tokens  and 
myths  were  freely  admitted,  that  the  form  of 
the  eagle  appears  so  nirely  in  Christian  oma- 


symbol  of  an  evanieliit.  [EviN- 
riQghi  {tdI.  ii.  p.  2211,  c  2)  apcaki 
u  reprasentiag  tbe  Lord  Himself; 
parnlleled  bj  ■  quotation  of  Uar- 
a  xriDOD  of  St.  AmbroM,  nhere  h« 
ciii.  ("Thj  youth  i»  Knewed  like 
)  an  foreshadowii^  th«  reinmclion. 
■r.Chrtlimi>nd,laOatih,i.  M7,4&X 
n  gir«a  a  patm  betweca  two  t»g\tt. 


nutward  "  (lib.  ii-  {  vii.  c.  57).  The  amn  roU 
t  mrntioDcd  b;  ClemcDs  Aleiudriniu  (Slrtmnta, 
lii.  T),  vrho  laye  that"pni7en  an  made  looting 
owards  tbe  EUorJK  io  th«  east."  Basl,  c  :t74, 
.eitilifa    to    the    nniverMlity    of    the    eoitom 

{De.   Sp.   Sand,   c  27),  and  Angnstiof  aprakl 

of  It  ■■  ■  general  uiage  {Dc  Serm.  m  MohU,  lib. 

ii.  c  !•)."--  •  •  .       •    .  -      ■ 


anr,J< 


3  HoKhnx,  c 


imed  ceiling  ii 


the 


.  ot  St.  Priaciila,  where 
on  globes  foi-m  part  of  tbe  ornamenta- 
refera  eTideotl]'  to  eome  buried  general 
lary  officer  (vol.  iii.  tsT,  160).  Tri- 
Jiariota  fill  two  of  tbe  aide  spacea,  bat 
the  eagles  cao  hardly  be  conaidered 
emblems,  though  uied  bj-  Christiana. 
[R.  St.  J.  T.] 


IS,   TOUCHINO  OF.      1.   T«  Baplhm. 

the  inllaence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  mea's 
ire  opened  to  receive  the  wondroua  things 
B  law,  80  there  was  ■  symbolic  opening  of 
rs  in  the  bnptismal  ceremony  (Ambrose, 
deriii,  c,  I;  Paeado-Ambrosina,  De  Sacra- 

i.  1 ;  Petrus  Chrjanlogns,  Sermo  53 ;  aee 

apfrtione    In    Martene,    D€   Ri 


dngnua's 


tlona  for 


B  the  Grei 


t.  17), 

le  Creed: 

aores  et  nare)  de  spnto,  et  dicitur 
[Ephphatha],  id  est,  aperire,"  in  order 
e  eara  may  lislen  to  the  wholesome  teach- 
he  Christian  faith  and  reject  the  sophistic 
gs  of  the  devil.  Similnrl;  iq  the  ancient 
ihI  Ordintt  af  Gembloura  and  of  Rheims 


.18). 

1  HiAy  Com 


it  weme  to  have  been 
irgaaa  of  sense  {matn- 
with  the  raolilure  left  on  tbe  lips  after 
Ig  the  cap  (Cyril  of  Jeruaalem,  Cattch. 
I.  22;  sea  Couudmion,  Holt,  p.  413). 

[C] 
tTHQUAKE.  The  great  earthquake 
befel  ConitantiDOple  in  the  year  758  ie 
morated  Oct,  26  (CW.  Byiant.)  [C] 

JT,  Prater  Towards.  EVaying  towards 
It,  aa  the  quarter  of  the  rising  eua,  the 
of  light,  a  natural  symbolism  common  to 
all  religious,  waa  adopted  by  the  Christian 


a  new  and  higher  life.     One  of  tbe 
stimonies  to  the  preralence  of  this  CD 

Christiana  i>  that  of  Tertollian,  c 
7.  c.  iFi. ;  cont.  Yalenlm.  c.  iii.),  who  refers 
■nspicions  entertained  by  the  heathen  ' 
ana  were  eun  wonhippera  "because 
'ell  known  to  turn  to  the  East  in  pra 
"lovera  of  the  radiant  East,  that  f 
rial."  The  ApoatoHsal  Conitilutioni 
that  the  whole  congregation  "  rise  up 
iiant,  and  looking  to  the  east,  pray  ti 


'rtain  abbot  Zacchaeus 
hen  praying,  "turned  to 
id  alH>ut  two  honrii,  wilhont  tpeakin;. 
IS  atretched  out  to  heaven  "  (iVot.  Spirit. 
§102).  Thechapterof JaBnneaDainBacenna(J)e 
OriAodox.  Fil,  ir.  13)  "concerning  worahipping 
■0  the  cut,"  provei  the  preialeoce  of  the 
iuitom. 

The  tme  reason  for  this  custom  is  doubtless 
^hat  alreadr  alluded  to,  that,  to  adopt  tbe  lan- 
guage of  Clemens  Alei.,  "  tbe  east  b  the  image 
'  ly  of  birth.  For  as  the  light  whi^ 
t  shone  out  of  durkness  waiea  brighter, 
so,  like  the  sun,  the  day  of  the  knowledge  of 
truth  baa  dawned  on  tboit  immersed  in  iLrk- 
less  "  (Clem.  Alei.  0.1.)  !n  doae  connection 
Tith  this  is  tbe  reference  to  Christ  as  tha  "  Day- 
ipringfrom  on  high," the  jforoA^i  tbe"  Lightof 
the  World,"  which  the  early  writer*  delight  to 
--•gnise(Chrya,  ffomif,  .nS-ucA.  Ti.  iS).  Other 
ions  for,  or  more  properly  ipeaking.  dednc- 
la  from  the  practice,  are  given  by  other 
writers,  one  of  the  most  freqnent  and  beautifol 
if  which  is  that  in  praying  t«  tbe  east  tbe  eool 
it  seeking  and  sighing  for  ita  old  home  in 
Paradise,  to  whidi  it  hopes  to  be  restored  in 
Christ,  the  second  Adam  (Basil  i>;£)).  ^ncf.nj^.. 
Const.  Apusl.,  n.a.;  Greg.  Np«.  Hont3.  Y.  di 
Oral,  Doitiin.;  Chrp.  urf  JJanisf.  vi.  10;  Gregen- 
■  OS  Dispalal.  cwn  Herb.  Jud.  p.  217).  Another 
luse  assigned  is  that  Christ  when  on  the  cnas 
looked  towards  the  west,  so  that  in  pmying  10 
are  looking  towards  Him  (Jou. 
.  Casslod.  ad  Pi.  lirli.),  and  that  u 
He  appeared  in  tbe  east,  and  thence  ascvniied 
'nto  heaven,  so  He  will  there  appear  again  at  the 
last  day,  the  coming  of  tbe  Son  of  Uan  being 
like  "  the  lightning  that  conieth  out  of  the  eut 
md  shineth  even  unto  the  west "  (Matt.  iiiv.  2;X 
(0  that  in  prayer  Chriatians  are  looting  for  their 
Lord's  return  {Hilar,  in  Ps.  Iivii.).  We  learn 
Cyril  of  Jemaalem  and  othen  that  tha 
Catechumen  at  Baptism  turned  from  the  west, 
the  place  of  darkness,  to  the  east,  the  home 
of  light,  and  to  the  site  of  PEiradixe  which  by  that 
sacrament  was  reopened  to  him  (Cj-ril  Caterk. 
lii.  9;  Hieron.  in  Amoi,  vi.  14;  Ambros.  Di 
Mtiat.  a.  2;  LacUnt,  lih.  ii.  c.  10;  Pseudo 
iaiWa.Qfutit.  ad  Orthodox,  my  (Bona  Zfe  WiM. 
Fialmod.  c  vi.  §  2;  Bingham  Orig,  i\.  7.  4; 
liii.  8.  15.)  [fi.  v.] 

EABTEB-ETK  [EaBTEii,CeBEiio]iitsoF.] 
EABTER  The  Teutonic  nameof  the  church 
feast  of  our  Loid'i  resurrection  (A,-S.  mj/re. 
Germ,  mien.),  Bede  (De  Temp:  Hat.  c  it.  Dt 
menaibos  Anglorum).  gives  aa  the  name  of  the 
fourth  month,  answering  nearly  to  April,  Eoslo 
monath,  and  adds:    "  Eostur-monath,  qui  dudc 


illorn 


cabatur. 


\\ 
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iintiqnae  oWrvaiioaia  Tocabnio   gaudia   novae 
sol enni talis  vocantcs." 

The  Dame  of  the  festival  in  the  Romance  lan- 
guages (Ital.  Pasqua^  Fr.  Fdques),  like  the  Latin 
Paacha,  takes  us  back  at  once  to  the  historic 
origin  of  the  festival  in  the  passover.  In  N.  T. 
rh  irdtrx^h  though  in  A.  V.  once  (Acts  xii.  4) 
tmcslated  **  Easter,"  refers  either  to  the  Jews' 
pnasover,  or  (1  Cor.  v.  7)  to  our  Lord  as  its  anti- 
type. The  word  vdaxa  represents  the  Hebrew 
npB.    See  Ex.  xii.     Thus  the  history  of  Easter 

of  necessity  starts  from  the  passover. 

The  passover  was  kept  on  the  14th  day  of  the 
month  originally  called  Abib  (Ex.  xiii.  4),  after- 
wards Nisan  (Neh.  ii.  1 ;  Esth.  iii.  7),  which 
month  was  to  be  the  first  month  of  the  year. 
On  the  16th  Nisan,  a  sheaf  (or  rather  handful) 
of  the  new  barley  was  presented  before  the  Lord, 
as  the  firstfruits  of  the  harvest  (Lev.  xxiii.  10 ; 
Joseph.  Ant.  iii.  x.  v.). 

llie  above  observance  led,  as  a  most  important 
consequence,  to  the  fixity  of  the  seasons  (con- 
sidered in  the  average)  in  the  Jewish  year.  It 
may  be  taken  as  established  that  the  Jewish 
year  w^as  luni-solar,  of  twelve  lunar  months, 
which  we  may  say,  in  general  terms,  consisted 
by  turns  of  twenty-nine  days  and  of  thirty,  with 
an  occasional  13th  intercalary  month,  by  which 
a  correspondence  was  kept  up  with  the  length  of 
the  solar  year :  and  for  the  proper  time  of  inter- 
calating this  month,  it  waa  only  necessary  to 
consider,  at  the  time  of  the  commencement  of 
the  month  Nisan,  whether  the  barley  would  be 
sufBclently  ripe  in  sixteen  days  for  the  observanoe 
of  the  rite  of  the  firstfruits,  and  if  not,  to  inter- 
calate a  month,  and  thus  postpone  the  ceremony. 
In  this  way,  the  seasons  would  continually  be 
brought  back  to  the  same  point. 

Having  regard  to  the  astronomical  element  in 
later  controversies,  we  now  offer  some  further 
account  of  the  astronomical  data  affecting  the 
passover. 

1.  The  relation  of  the  passover  to  the  moon. 
The  night  following  the  14th  Nisan  was  no 
doubt  intended  to  be  and  usually  was  that  of 
the  full  moon.  We  hear  indeed  in  the  institu- 
tion of  the  passover,  not  of  the  full  moon,  but 
of  the  14th  day  of  the  moon,  and  in  the  early 
church  controversies  as  well  as  in  the  modern 
rule  settled  by  Clavius,  everything  still  depends 
technically  upon  the  ^  14th  day  of  the  moon." 
But  Philo  tells  us  (Ki^.  Mons,  iii.  686)  that  the 
passover  is  celebrated,  fidWovros  rov  (Tf  Aiyyicucov 
k6k\ov  ybftoBat  vAijtri^oovf,  and  again  (de  Sept, 
et  Fest,  1191),  that  it  was  so  fixed  that  there 
might  be  no  darkness  on  that  day;  and  again, 
"  That  not  only  by  day  but  also  by  night,  the 
world  may  be  full  of  all-beauteous  light,  inas- 
much as  sun  and  moon  on  that  day  succeed  each 
other  with  no  interval  of  darkness  between." 
This  last  statement  is  extremely  significant,  and 
together  with  the  lunar  date,  the  14th,  very 
clearly  marks  the  point  of  time.  The  first  day 
of  the  moon  means,  in  pre-<istronomical  times, 
not  the  day  of  the  conjunction  of  the  sun  and 
moon,  but  the  day  on  the  evening  of  which  the 
new  moon  first  becomes  visible  as  a  thin  streak 
of  light  to  the  left  of  the  sun,  just  after  sunset. 
This  is  possible  in  a  fine  climate,  some  eighteen 
hours  after  conjunction:  if  less  time  had  elapsed, 
the  first  visible  phase  would  be  on  the  next  day. 
Now  an  average  synodic  period  of  the  moon,  or 
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lunation,  is  29  d.  12  h.  44  m.,  and  therefore  the 
average  interval  between  conjunction  and  full 
moon  is  14  d.  18  h.  22  m.  Taking  the  average 
length  of  phase  and  of  interval,  we  should  be 
brought  for  full  moon  to  sunrise  on  the  15th 
day  of  the  moon  (inclusive),  which  would  make 
the  night  succeeding  the  14th  day  (inclusive) 
the  night  of  full  moon.  Since  the  half-lunation 
may  be  prolonged  or  shortened  in  rare  cases 
about  twenty  hours,  and  the  length  of  phase  as 
also  variable,  some  exceptions  must  be  allowed 
for,  but  the  general  correctness  of  the  rule  is 
apparent,  and  also  that  the  night  of  the  14th 
will  more  frequently  precede  the  full  moon  than 
follow  it ;  in  other  words,  the  moon  would  rise 
a  little  before  sunset,  instead  of  rising,  as  it 
might  do  in  the  contrary  case  (a  day  later),  nearly 
an  hour  after  sunset.  Thus  Philo's  statement 
that  there  was  no  interval  of  darkness,  a  fact  of 
a  nature  to  catch  the  attention,  and  about  which 
there  could  be  no  mistake,  leads  us  to  believe 
that  by  calculating  the  time  of  full  moon  from 
the  astronomical  tables,  we  may  assign  the  15th 
Nisan  with  certainty  in  many  cases,  and  with  a 
high  degree  of  probability  in  others.  In  some 
cases  where  it  appears  difficult  to  decide  between 
two  successive  days,  an  examination  of  the  time 
of  the  preceding  new  moon  will  help,  though  it 
will  not  always  suffice,  to  remove  the  doubt. 

2.  We  have  next  to  notice  the  relation  of  the 
passover  to  the  sun.  This  relation  is  apparent 
from  the  regulations  as  to  the  firstfruits  on 
16th  Nisan.  The  season  of  the  year  depends  on 
the  equinox,  and  the  general  statement  is  that 
barley  ears  can  be  procured  in  a  fitting  state  at 
or  soon  after  the  vernal  equinox.  But  this 
relation  is  not  a  mere  matter  of  inference.  Jose- 
phus  writes  (Ant,  iii.  x.  5) :  '*  In  the  month  of 
Xanthicus,  which  is  by  us  called  Nisan,  and  is 
the  beginning  of  our  year,  on  the  14th  day  of 
the  lunar  mouth,  when  the  sun  is  in  Aries  .... 
the  law  ordained  that  we  should  in  every  year 
slay  that  sacrifice ....  called  the  passover." 
And  Philo  (Vda  Mos.  iii.):  "TV  ipx¥  -rvs 
^apivris  larrifjifplas  trpwrov  iufaypdifni  firjya 
Mottc^s  iy  reus  t&v  iviavrStv  irtpii^is.** 

The  first  month  of  the  Jewish  year  was  then 
(as  the  best  authorities  hold),  that  month  which 
contained  the  vernal  equinox,  although  the 
beginning  of  the  month  might  precede  it.  The 
Jews  apparently  had  no  rule  about  not  keeping 
the  passover  before  the  equinox ;  at  least  if  we 
may  believe  Epiphanius  (Haeres,  Ixx.  11),  and  a 
definite  instance  given  by  St.  Ambrose,  a.d.  387, 
of  the  Jewish  passover  on  Mar.  20  {Ad  Aemil, 
Episc.  83).  Moreover  it  is  stated  that  the  ante- 
rior limit  of  the  Latins  for  the  14th  of  the  moon, 
viz.  Mar.  18,  was  derived  from  the  Jews. 

In  after  times,  probably  from  the  time  of 
Dionysius,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  247-264,  it  be- 
came one  of  the  sharpest  points  of  controversy : 
Src  pi^  &\Xorc  ^  firr^  r^»  iapiv^v  Itnifitpiay 
wpoa^Kti  n<i<rxA  iofniiP  ^ivf  Atiy  (Ens.  Ja,  E, 
vu.  15). 

Although,  however,  the  time  of  the  equinox 
became  a  point  of  critical  discussion  in  after 
times,  there  was  so  little  general  knowledge  of 
its  true  position,  that  very  strange  mistakes 
were  made  respecting  it.  The  correct  knowledge 
of  the  equinox  was  in  fact  nearly  confined  to  the 
Alexandrian  astronomers,  and  there  hre  several 
misapprehensions    which    still  prevail,  as,  for 
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orthodox  —  that  they  had  departed  from  the 
ancient  castom,"  &c.  We  subjoin  the  earlier  part 
of  the  chapter  which  is  here  alluded  to. 

^  For  even   from  the  earliest  times  various 
controversies  and  dissensions  were  in  the  church 
concerning  this  solemnity,  which  used  yearly  to 
bring  laughter  and  mockery.     For  some,  in  a 
certain  ardour  of  (intention,  began  it  before  the 
week,  some  after  the  week,  some  at  the  begin- 
ning, some  in  the  middle,  some  at  the  end.    To 
say  in  a  word,  there  was  a  wonderful  and  la> 
borious    confusion.      Nor    is    it    unknown    to 
learned   men,  how  often,  at  the  various  times 
of   this   feast,  there  have  arisen  from   the  ob- 
servance of  a  different  ecclesiastical  discipline, 
tumults  and  contentions,  especially  in  the  time 
of  Polycarp  and  Victor,  when  the  Easterns  and 
Westerns  would  receive  no  mutual   letters  of 
peace.    Which  also  happened  in  other  times,  as 
in  that  of  Alexander,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  and 
Grescpntius,  how  they  wrote  against  each  other 
and  bitterly  fought.    Which  disputes  began  to 
be  agitated  from  the  very  times  of  the  bishops  who 
had  been  converted  to  Christ  from  the  circumci- 
sion and  from  the  sect  of  the  Jews,  even  to  our  own 
times,  on  which  account  those  who  had  gathered 
from  all  sides  to  the  Nicene  council,  the  matter 
having  been  accurately  known,  with  common 
agreement  from  all,  and  with  fitting  computation 
and  calculation  of  times,  order  it  to  be  kept." 

Eusebius  {If,  E,  v.  24)  gives  in  a  letter  of 
Irenaeus  the  following  account,  relating  to  the 
events  about  a.d.  160 : 

"  When  the  blessed  Polycarp  was  at  Rome  in 
the  time  of  Anioetua,  and  they  had  also  some 
little  difference  of  opinion  with  regard  to  other 
points,  they  immediately  came  to  a  peaceable 
understanding  respecting  this  one,  for  they  had 
no  love  for  mutual  disputes.  For  neither  could 
Anicetus  persuade  Polycarp  not  to  observe  (ji^ 
riipttv,  Le.  the  14th  Nisan)  inasmuch  as  he  had 
always  observed  it  with  John  the  disciple  of  our 
Lord,  and  the  other  apostles  with  whom  he  had 
associated ;  nor  could  rolycarp  persuade  Anicetus 
to  observe  (jJifHiip)  for  he  said  that  be  ought  to 
follow  the  custom  of  the  presbyters  before  him.*' 
Polycarp  was  bishop  of  Smyrna  in  Asia  Minor, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  expressed  in 
these  words  the  custom  of  the  Asiatic  churches, 
which  was  rupuv,  whilst  that  of  the  Western 
was  1*,^  njpciy.  That  we  ought  to  supply  after 
riip^iv^  the  14th  Nisan,  we  learn  from  c  23 
(referring  to  about  A.D.  190). 

"There  was  a  considerable  discussion  raised 
about  this  time,  in  consequence  of  a  diflerence  of 
opinion  respecting  the  observance  of  the  paschal 
season.  The  churches  of  all  Asia,  guided  by 
ancient  tradition,  thought  that  they  were  bound 
to  keep  the  14th  day  of  the  moon,  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  feast  of  the  Saviour's  passover, 
that  day  on  which  the  Jews  had  been  commanded 
to  kill  the  paschal  lamb,  it  being  necessary  fur 
them  by  all  means  to  regulate  the  close  of  the 
fast  by  that  day,  on  whatever  day  of  the  week 
it  might  happen  to  fall ;  while  it  was  the  custom 
of  all  the  churches  of  all  the  rest  of  the  world, 
which  observed  in  this  respect  an  apostolic  tra- 
dition that  has  prevailed  down  to  our  own  time, 
not  to  celebrate  it  in  this  manner,  it  being 
proper  to  close  the  fast  on  no  other  day  than 
that  of  the  resurrection  of  our  Lord." 

*^  The  bishops,  however,  of  Asia  "  (he  continues 


in  the  24th  chap.)  ^  persevering  in  observing  the 
custom  handed  down  to  them  from  their  fathers, 
were  headed  by  Polycrates.  He,  indeed,  had 
also  set  forth  the  tradition  handed  down  to 
them,  in  a  letter  which  he  addressed  to  Victor 
and  the  church  of  Rome.  *  We,'  said  he,  *  there- 
fore observe  the  genuine  day :  neither  adding 
thereto,  nor  taking  therefrom.  For  in  Asia 
great  lights  have  fallen  asleep,  which  shall  rise 
again  in  the  day  of  the  Lord's  appearing  .... 
All  these  observed  the  14th  day  of  the  passover 
according  to  the  gospel,  deviating  in  no  respect, 
but  following  the  rule  of  faith ;  so  also  do  1, 
Polycrates,  who  am  the  least  of  all  of  you,  ac- 
cording to  the  tradition  of  my  relatives,  some  of 
whom  I  have  followed.  For  there  were  seven  of 
my  relatives  bishops,  and  I  am  the  eighth ;  and 
my  relatives  always  observed  the  day  when  the 
people  (t.tf.  the  Jews)  threw  away  the  leaven.'" 

"  Upon  this,  Victor,  the  bishop  of  the  church 
of  Rome,  forthwith  endeavoured  to  cut  off  the 
churches  of  all  Asia,  together  with  the  neigh- 
bouring churches,  as  heterodox,  from  the  com- 
mon uuitv.  And  ho  publishes  abroad  by  letters, 
and  proclaims  that  all  the  brethren  there  are 
wholly  excommunicated." 

Many  bishops,  however,  remonstrated,  amongst 
others  Irenaeus,  who  wrote  an  epistle,  in  which 
he  maintains  the  duty  of  celebrating  the  mys- 
tery of  the  resurrection  of  our  Lord,  only  on  the 
day  of  the  Loixi ;  but  admonishes  Victor  not  to 
cut  off  whole  churches  of  God,  who  observed  the 
tradition  of  an  ancient  custom. 

In  chap.  XXV.  Eusebius  explains  that  the  bishops 
of  Palestine  agreed  with  the  decree,  and  stated 
that  they  observed  the  same  day  with  the  church 
of  Alexandria,  an  important  point,  for  Alexandria 
is  to  be  looked  on,  along  with  the  churches  of 
Rome  and  Asia  Minor,  as  the  third,  and  ulti- 
mately the  most  important,  influence  in  regu- 
lating Easter. 

Considering  how  much  has  been  written  i-e- 
specting  the  Asia  Minor  controversies  in  modem 
times,  it  is  material  to  observe  that  the  state- 
ments of  Eusebius  and  the  whole  course  of  the 
controversy,  leave  no  doubt  of  the  observance  of 
the  14th  day  of  the  moon.  No  other  day  comes 
into  consideration.  Thus  the  facts  are  settled ; 
to  judge  of  the  motives  from  which  the  day 
was  kept  is,  however,  more  difficult.  Various 
reasons  might  easily  be  alleged  for  the  observ- 
ance of  this  day:  those  who  thought  that  our 
Lord  died  on  the  14th  Nisan,  might  keep  it  (as 
we  believe)  as  the  anniversary  of  our  Lord's 
death,  or  even  if  they  desired  to  keep  the  anni- 
versary of  the  last  supper,  knowing  that  that 
supper,  which  was  by  intention  a  passover,  was 
only  anticipated  in  point  of  time  by  necessity, 
might  revert  to  its  legal  time  of  celebration, 
whilst  those  who  thought  that  our  Lord  died  on 
the  15th  Nisan,  might  yet  keep  the  14th  (as  Baur 
and  Hilgenfeld  allege)  in  memory  of  the  supper. 

That  St.  John  found  at  Ephesus  a  festival  on 
the  14th  and  joined  in  it,  and  gave  it  the  weight 
of  his  authority,  in  no  way  militates,  then, 
against  his  authorship  of  the  gospel,  that  fixes 
the  14th  Nisan  for  the  crucifixion,  even  though 
it  were  true  that  the  other  chronology  had 
originally  prevailed  there. 

The  argument  of  Baur,  and  all  the  members 
of  the  l^lbingen  school^  is  as  follows: — The 
Asiatics  celebrated  the  14th  Nisan  by  an  ad' 


ration  of  the  Lord'i  supper,  in  cmnmr 
iOD  of  the  pasftover  which  Jesns  had  oi 
'Sme  day,    immediately  before  his   death 


ire,  beliered  that  J( 
14th,  and  that  he 
ieved   this,   arc 


log  to   unimpeachabli 
Tor  theapmtle  Joho 
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the  celebration  of  the  hut  supper  b^  our 
took  place,  not  npau  tbe  Ittb  Niun,  bat 
the  evening  of  the  day  preTinui.  the  13th, 
itsif  die*  upoD  the  crou  upon  the  14th, 
herefore  before  the  pauover  of  tl  ' 
hare  been  partAken  of.  The  eon 
ioDS,  The  apostle  who  ii  the  gn 
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9ted  redemption.  The  fact  of  the  fastin 
ich  both  Irenaeus  and  Eusebius  bear  wi 
Is  of  itoelf  a  testimony  that  it  WM  tl 
I  memory  of  the  death  of  our  Lord  that 
ibserTed.  Fasting  in  anticipation  of  the 
riit,  belongs  altogether  lo  a  later  period, 
rulj  obserred  in  Steiti's  article  in  Hen 
?n<-!icIopddie.  [Communion,  HoLT,  p.  417.] 

'oljcsrp  {about  160  A.D.),  and  that  of 
and  Polycrales  (190  A.D.),  there  occurred 
ir  in  Laodicea  (between  170  i.D.  and  177 
which  baa  become  of  late  the  rery  turnini;- 
of  the  whole  discussion,  but  alont  which 
us  affords  us  no  further  iorormatiou  thai 
■ollows  (ff.  E.  iv.  26).  "Of  Mellto,  then 
e  two  works  on  the  passover  .  . . .  lu  thi 
on  the  passorer  he  thews  the  time  ii 
he  wrote  it,  beginning  with  these  words 
len  Servilius  ^ulus  wu  proconsul  of 
at  which  time  Sagaris  tulTered  msrlyr- 
""■""    —  '      "ifussion   in   Laodicea 


t  that 


:ing  tbe  pmisOTer,  «1 
a  its  proper  season,  nnd  in  which  also 
works  were  written.'  This  work  is  alio 
ned  by  Clement  of  Aleiandvia,  in  his  own 
jn  the  passover,  which,  be  says,  he  wrote 
asion  of  Meliic's  work  (Jf  aiVlsi  tt,,  rai 
rwi  7fNtMi>." 

with  this  dispute  are  connected,  probably 
■,  the  two  following  friigmcnts  of  Apol- 
bishop  of  Hierapolis,  given  in  the  Chro- 

There  are  some  who  now,  through  igno- 


lu  harmoDf  w 


EASTEB 

nleavened  bread; 


Again,  ■■  The  14th  is  the  true  pusorer  of  the 
Lord,  the  great  sacritice,  iusteid  of  the  lamb  tht 

Son  of  God wbo  was  lifted  up  tipou  llie 

horns  of  the  unicorn,  and  wa»  pierced  in  bis^acrird 
side,  who  shed  out  of  his  side  the  two  cleanJoi; 
elements,  water  and  blood,  word  and  spirit,  and 
who  was  buried  on  the  day  of  rbe  pacsover,  tbe 
stone  haHng  been  placed  upon  his  tonib.^' 

We  know  cerj-  little  of  Apollinaria.  Eusebiui 
tiills  us  that  be  was  the  author  oCviApology  far 
Iht  Christhm,  addressed    to  the   emperor,    and 

PhrjKinn,  Cataphrvgian,  and  other  Uootanisls, 
--'         *    -  ■■  ■     -  the  Jews:  but  we 


e  left  to 


otbosi 


oppone 


against  whom  he  wns  arguing  In  the  i 
which  these  fragments  are  taken. 

With  these  frngineals  are  isiwciated  qaolations 
from  Nippolj-tDS  nnd  Clement  of  Aleiandria  ; — 

"  Hippol  jtns,  the  witness  of  religion,  who  wm 
bishop  of  the  ao-called  Portus,  near  Rome,  hns 
written  literally  thus  in  his  Treaiiae  agaimt 
all  IheHtrf  ■         ■■    •       ■ 


I    this 


e  Quar 


an)s, 


e   (,>. 


g  from  Dot  knawinf 


that,  when  Christ  suffered,  he  did  n 
pnssoTer  according  lo  the  law.  For  He  wai  Ihc 
paisoTer  that  had  been  foretold,  and  which  was 
accomplished  on  the  day  appointed." 

And  again  the  same  (Hippoiytns)  up  in  the 
Treatise  on  tht  PasSfmer :  --He  did  not  ent  the 
passOTer,  but  he  BuScred  {i.e.  as  the  passoiei) 
oCk  liprfti',  iAA'  twaSi¥." 

Another  passage  from  Clement  of  Alemndrii, 
in  bis  work  concerning  the  passorer :  "  In  the  jire- 
ceding  yean  then  the  Lord  keeping  the  pa&soTcr 
ate  th«t  which  was  shiin  by  the  Jews:  hut 
when  he  proclaimed  himself  to  be  Ihe  pastorer, 
the  Lamb  of  God,  led  as  a  sheep  lo  the  slaughttr, 
immediately  he  tAught  his  disciples  Ihe  mj'sterr 
of  the  Crpe  on  the  13th,  on  which  also  they  nsk  of 
Kim,  Where  wilt  thou  that  we  mnke  ready  1° 
;at  the  paasorer,  ....  but  the  Saviour  tuf- 
fercd  on  the  neit  day,  being  himself  the  passorer 
....'■    See  also  Philota^nmena,  274-5. 

These  fragments  ere  giren  because  they  offer 
ilmost  the  entire  evidence  on  which  we  hare  to 
ii  the  place  of  tbe  Laodicean  interlude.  Hilgen- 
"■■     ■        Apollin,--'    >--f.L. 
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ough    - 


1   WesI 


I    influence 
Uia.     Hisi' 


being   guilty    in   this   o 

f  a   pardonable 

for  iguorance  doe.,  not 

o  much  deserre 

as  nee<l  instruction.     An 

d  they  .ay  that 

14lb  the  Lord  ate  the 

lamb  with  his 

«,  but  that  He  himself 

uffered  on  tbe 

a  footing  in  the  henn 

nt  is  directly  Welito,  but  Melito  as  Ihe  rcpre- 

ntaliTC  of  the  whole  body  of  Asiatic  Christinas. 

Now  that  Apollinaris  is  in  the  greatest  har- 

3Dy  with  the  Roman  and  Aletnndrian  writers 

lose  fragments  are  associated  with  him  in  the 

\runi(xm   Paachale,  b  manifest:  there  is  great 

probnbility  also  in  the  conjecture  that  he,  like 

Clement,  wrote  on  the  occasion  of  Melllo's  work, 

and   the  absence  of  bis  name  from   the   list  of 

I'oljcrales  enggesta   some  discordance   betweco 

hia   views  and    those   of    Polycrales.     But   he 

writes  "gainst  certain  persons  wbo  are  crealinj 

ndiator^nce,  not  against  the  quietly  ciistiaj 
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Ancient  custom,  nearly  universal  around  him: 
he  seems  to  observe  the  I4th  himself,  and  when 
we  notice  the  characteristics  of  his  writings  as 
directed  against  the  Phrygians,  Cataphrygians, 
and  other  Montanists,  and  against  the  Jews 
(Euseb.  H.  E.  iv.  27),  we  may  see  ground  for 
suspecting  that  his  real  antagonist  was  sach  a 
man  as  Blastus  (perhaps  the  very  man)  who, 
about  180,  carried  Montanism  from  Asia  Minor 
to  Rome  and  there  provoked  the  opposition  of 
the  church,  which  is  extremely  likely  to  have 
stirred  up  Victor's  crusade  against  the  customs 
of  Asia  Minor.  We  know  that  Hippolytus,  as 
well  as  Irenaeus,  wrote  against  Blastus,  and 
although  Melito's  work  may  have  occasioned 
that  of  ApoIIinaris,  Eusebius  would  hardly  have 
noticed  them  together,  as  he  does,  as  fellow- 
helpers  in  the  church,  if  they  occupied  so  marked 
au  antagonistic  position  as  has  been  supposed. 

We  have  already  seen  from  Epiphanius  that  a 
diversity  of  usages  continued  to  prevail  until 
the  Nicene  council.  At  that  conncil  the  Western 
usage  may  be  said  to  have  established  its  victory, 
and  those  who  still  persisted  in  the  Asiatic 
practice  fell  into  the  position  of  heretics.  We 
find  in  the  letter  of  the  emperor  Constantine 
to  the  churches  after  that  council  (Socr.  H,  E, 
i.  9) :  **■  There  also  the  question  having  been  con- 
sidered relative  to  the  most  holy  day  of  Easter, 
it  was  determined  by  common  consent  that  it 
would  be  proper  that  all  should  celebrate  it  on 
one  and  the  same  day  everywhere."  Also  that 
*^  it  seemed  very  unsuitable  in  the  celebration  of 
this  sacred  feast,  that  we  should  follow  the 
custom  of  the  Jews,"  ....  who,  labouring  under 
a  judicial  blindness,  **even  in  this  particular 
do  not  perceive  the  truth,  so  that  they,  con- 
stantly erring  in  the  utmost  degree,  celebrate 
the  feast  of  passover  a  second  time  in  the  same 
year."  This  of  course  refers  to  the  error  of 
celebrating  before  the  equinox.  ^  Consider  how 
grievous  and  indecorous  it  is,  that  on  the  same 
days  some  should  be  observant  of  fasts,  while 
others  are  celebrating  feasts ;  and  especially  that 
this  should  be  the  case  on  the  days  immediately 
after  Easter.  On  this  account,  therefore,  Divine 
Providence  directed  that  an  appropriate  cor- 
rection should  be  effected,  and  uniformity  of 
practice  established,  as  I  suppose  you  are  all 
aware."  (This  refei*s  to  the  determination  of 
the  equinox,  which  was  settled  to  be  on  the  21st 
March,  although,  as  we  have  shown  above,  the 
20th  was  the  proper  day,  as  it  only  happened  once 
in  four  years  on  the  2l8t,  and  then  at  2  A.M.) 
**  And  since  the  order  is  a  becoming  one,  whicii 
is  observed  by  all  the  churches  of  the  western, 
southern,  and  northern  parts,  and  by  some  also 
in  the  eastern  :  from  these  considerations  all  have 
on  the  present  occasion  thought  it  to  be  expe- 
dient, and  1  pledged  myself  that  it  would  be 
satisfactory  to  your  prudent  penetration,  that 
what  is  observed  with  such  general  unanimity 
of  sentiment  in  the  city  of  Rome,  throughout 
Italy,  Africa,  all  Egypt,  Spain,  France,  Britain, 
Libya,  the  whole  of  Greece,  and  the  dioceses  of 
Asia,  Pontus  and  Cilicia,  your  intelligence  would 
also  concur  in."  The  eputle  of  the  synod  to 
the  church  of  Alexandria  speaks  id  the  like 
terms  (see  Socr.  i.  9) :  **  We  have  also  gratifying 
intelligence  to  communicate  to  you  relative  to 
unity  of  Judgment  on  the  subject  of  the  most 
holy  feast  of  Eaater:  for  this  point  abo  has  been 


happily  settled  through  your  prayers;  so  that 
all  the  brethren  in  the  East  who  have  heretofore 
kept  this  festival  when  the  Jews  did,  will  hence- 
forth conform  to  the  Romans  and  to  us,  and  to 
all  who  from  the  earliest  time  have  observed  our 
period  of  celebrating  Easter,"  (See  also  Euseb. 
Life  of  Constantine.) 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  no  rule  is  here  given 
for  determining  Easter;  the  churches  are  re- 
ferred to  the  ancient  rule  of  the  West. 

It  has  been  oflen  stated  that  the  council  esta- 
blished a  particular  cycle,  that  of  nineteen  years, 
but  this  is  a  mistake. 

Epiphanius  mentions  three  different  sets  of 
so-called  heretics,  who  persisted  in  the  Quarto- 
deciman  usage,  viz.  the  Audiani  (ff acres.  Ixx.), 
the  Alogi  (li.X  and  the  Quarto-decimans  (1.),  the 
last  being  orthodox  in  all  respects  except  this. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  follow  out  further  the 
history  of  the  decline  of  the  Quarto-decimana. 

We  must  now  give  some  brief  account  of  what 
is  known  respecting  the  various  astronomical 
cycles  employed  for  the  determination  of  Easter. 

The  use  of  cycles  was  very  familiar  to  the  an- 
cient astronomers.  It  arose  out  of  the  neces- 
sity, when  lunar  months  were  in  use  <as  at 
Athens)  of  linking  together  in  some  manner  the 
changes  of  the  moon  and  the  sun.  They  all 
rested  upon  the  mean  motions  of  the  moon, 
which  was  not  only  all  that  could  be  exactly 
calculated  in  the  state  of  their  astronomical 
knowledge,  but  which  is  in  fact  all  that  can  bo 
used  with  advantage  for  the  arrangement  of 
ceremonies  and  festival-days.  The  object  was 
to  find  a  period  which  should  contain  an  exact 
number  of  lunations  and  also  of  tropical  years — 
the  former  consisting  of  29  d.  '5305887  or  29  d. 
12  h.  44  m.  2s.  -865. 

1.  The  most  ancient  cycle  was  the  Oct.<ioteris, 
or  cycle  of  8  years.  It  depends  on  the  fact,  that 
8  tropical  years  are  nearly  equal  to  99  lunations. 
The  99  months  contained  2922  days,  three  of  the 
8  years  having  embolisms  or  intercalary  months, 
as  follows.  T^e  first  year  of  the  period  seems 
to  have  been  variously  taken:  I.  being  the  ar- 
rangement given  by  Geminus  ;  II.  by  Epiphanius; 
whilst  III.  is  that  adopted  in  Scaliger's  account 
of  this  cycle,  the  letter  £  denoting  the  embo- 
lism. 
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The  months  were  full  (30  days)  and  hollow  (29) 
by  turns,  except  the  intercalary,  which  were 
always  fulL  This  is  exactly  8  years  of  365^ 
days.  But  neither  the  lunation  nor  the  year  is 
here  taken  at  its  true  value,  and  the  8  years 
really  fall  short  of  99  lunations  by  1  d.  14  h. 
10  m. — an  error  which  would  soon  accumulate 
and  make  the  cycle  useless. 

Cleostratns,  Eratosthenes,  and  others  made 
various  changes  for  the  correction  of  this  cycle, 
which  still  however  remained  imperfect. 

2.  A  great  improvement  upon  this  was  th« 


cle  of  19  jon  ueribad  bj  Oemiaiu  to  E 
in,  bat  gCDtrallr  to  Hrton,  Bbont  432  B.2. 
.ii  rnt>  on  tha  eitrcnul;  cloK  niatioa  bc- 
MD  the  IcDgtb  of  19  jeu*  and  235  luutiou, 


diBcnnt«  of  abont  2  h.  3  m.  The  icti 
ngem«Dt  itai  that  ontof  235  montha  II 
How,  DMkiDg  6940  (Uf  ■,  being  n  uwu  of  235 
utiou  bj  H  hoaim.  In  the  conne  ot  4  Me- 
Die  period!  the  Bccmnolntion  of  e 
30  boon.  Slid  ■ccotdingly  CalippDi  prapoHd 
en  t<i  lenre  out  1  more  daj.     Therg  wm  th«[ 

1  eiceH  of  6  b,  oqIt  ia  76  yean  ai  of  1  daj  ii 
0  jTMri.  Thl>  period  of  76  jrain  it  esllett  thi 
ilippic  period. 

The  dnl  Huchil  cjcle  in  nie  leemi  to  luTi 
en  the  OctiCIerii.  Epiphaalnirefen  loit(ffafr 
r.),  iDd  appesla  to  it  id  bLi  ■rgDnent  with 
e  Andioiu  in  toch  a  maniier  u  to  implr  that 
*j  wen  right  in  holding  thi*  to  b«  the  inciei 
nrch  Cfcle :  dd  which  icconnt  he  wonld  rathi 
■t  hii  argnment  upon  it  than  npon  the  loperii 
cle  of  19  jeara,  which  mint  ha«  been  bioilii 

him.     Eoiebini  alio  mention!  (Tii.  20)  that 

onriini,   biihop  ot  Aleiandria,  in  one   of  hii 

ischal  lelteii  girea  n  canon  for  S  j 

;  to  inply  tha  nae  of  the   Octatlerii  (aboat 

«  i.D.). 

The  Pawhal  cycle  of  112  jeara  of  St.  Hip- 

lytu)  attained  »mece1ebritjandwaaln>cri'    ' 

the  chair  of  hia  itatae,  diecoTered  at  Romi 
51,  and  now  in  the  Vatican.    It  vai  baaed  o 
uble  OctaCtetu  of  16  vean,  repealed  7  tin 
.  Hippolftni  hiTJng  obierTMl  that  by  uaiag  16 
nn,  inttead  of  8,  the  weelt-daya  recnired  in 
ccewion,  though   in  their  natural  order  re- 
ned.     It  eitendi  from  A.i>.  222  to  a.d.  33ij, 
A  waa  eridently  couCmcrted   about  222  ^D. 
A  waa  baaed  npon  the  period  of  yean  215  to 

2  A.D.  for  which  period  it  is  correct.  Beyond 
is  ite  defective  nature  aooD  appeara,  and  after 
other  period  it  would  be  found  to  be  worthltaa. 

may  be  teea  in  Fabridui'i  Hippolnbu.  Se< 
10  Ideler,  ii.  222,  and  OrdoSatdonm,  p.  477. 
Tha  Paachal  canon  of  St.  Cyprian,  called  Ibi 
mputui  PaicKalii,  which  ii  extant,  liut  withoul 
t  Uble,  wai  a  repeat  ofSt.  Hippcdytoa,  with  i 
w  *Urt  from  A.D.  242,  baaed  on  the  16  yeara 
im  229  to  243. 

3.  When  the  Weitera  church  diacoTered  tha 
Tectire  nature  of  the  Octaeteria,  they  look  np 

perhapt  returned  to  a  cycle  of  84  yeara, 
lich  was  employed  by,  according  to  Epiphaniui 
ICyril'i  Prologue  in  Butherim,  the  Jewi(per- 
pa  after  the  fall  of  Jenualem),  then  prababiyby 
ne  Qnarto^ecimane,  and  alu  by  loma  Latiiu, 
■  Cyril  in  hii  Prologue  implica  that  the  84 
an  eyele  waa  fonakeu  for  that  of  Hippolytna, 
ring,  "  pejaa  aliquid  addiderunt." 
The  84  yean  cycle  may  be  regarded  aa  coa- 
ting of  a  Calippic  period  of  76  yean  (with  tha 
rrection  of  1  day)  and  a  single  Octaeteria :  and 
their  erron  are  in  oppoiite  directions,  It  has  a 
a  error  in  84  years  than  the  Octaeleris  hod  in 
Both  Epipbaniui  aod  Cyril  ascribe  it  to  tha 
n,  and  the  bet   that,    84  being  a  multiple 

7,  the  Calendar  moon*  would  recur  on  the 
ne  dap  of  the  week  in  each  period,  would 
abtleas  gire  it  a  ralue  in  their  eye*.    However 


, bythecydeaf 

Victorina  of  532  jan,  published  in  the  Tear 
45T.  An  84-year  Eaatcr-Uble  of  the  liatia 
chnrch  may  be  seeu  in  Ideler,  iL  349.  mo- 
ttracted  from  a  "  Faati  Consnlarea,"  discoreied 
by  Cardinal  Noria,  and  begiuiing  with  the  yai 
"""      Ifuratari  published  another        '" 


dola  K 


In 


both  these  it  appeara  that  the  ^i«ta  and  week- 
days of  the  lat  January  were  employed  for  the 
determination  of  Easter.  BDcheriat  also  gJTei 
'The  Latin  or  Prosper^!  cycle  of  M  Tean,'  be- 
ginning at  382.  Since  84  Julian  yeara  cnotsin 
30681  dayi,  and  1039  lanatioua  30682  d.  6  h. 
48  m.,  the  &4-yeaT  cycle  gire*  at  its  conclniion 
the  new  moon  30  hours  too  Mrly. 

It  may  be  right  here  to  mention  the  bet  that 
Epipbanins,  belieriDg  that  the  Jews  bad  this 
84  yean  cycle  at  the  time  of  our  Sariour'B  cmci- 
fixion  (for  which  there  la  no  eridence  in  Jcwiib 
writcn),  argoea  at  length  (Hatr.  IL)  that,  thi> 
cTcle  bdng  Aorter  than  the  moon's  true  cede 
(he  means  probably  the  Aleiandriaa)  the  Jews 
anticipatad  tha  proper  lime  of  the  passorer  by 
two  daya  in  tha  year  of  the  Paoion,  ud  Bo- 
cberiua  beiiaret  that  he  is  in  the  main    right, 

that,  if  the  Aleiandrian  cycle  and  84-y«r  cycle 
sUrted  together  B.C  161,  the  latter  was  3  davt 
in  adTance  of  the  moon  and  the  former  I  day. 
And  Bncfaerius  holds,  in  agrvement  with  Peta- 
Tius,  that  there  was  a  diriaion  amongat  the  Jews 
aa  to  these  two  calcalationt,  tha  PhariHCa  and 
prieata  keeping  the  paasorer  one  day  later  than 
oar  Lord  and  his  diadplee  and  a  great  part  of 


There  ia,  however, 


>  great  bllaej  ii 


thet 


I  all  follow  that,  because  on  the 
whole  they  gire  a  good  repreaentation  of  the  mean 
moon,  that  therefore  they  give  the  true  mtu 
moon  in  any  particnlar  year.  On  the  contrary, 
they  all  go  by  Utaandstarta,  according  aa  the  em- 
bolism hatjnst  taken  place  or  not ;  and  it  reqnina 
not  a  general  calculation,  bat  an  exact  knowledge 
of  the  sUte  of  the  cycle,  etarting  from  same  ab- 
solutely certain  date,  before  we  can  argne  with 
any  certainty  from  snch  cycles.  We  ha^  abore 
eipreaaed  the  belief  that  the  Jews,  haiing  been 
for  many  centuries  accustomed  lo  the  feastd  of 
the  New  Moon,  did  not  allow  any  cyde  lo  carry 


phase  of  the  moon.  And  wa  may  add  that  baring 
eiamined  the  three  heat  atteated  dates — that  of 
the  taking  of  Jarusalam  by  Pom  pay,  B.C  64,  on  the 
day  of  the  Fast  (10  Tiari)  according  to  Josephns, 
and  according  to  Dion  Caaains,  on  a  Sobhath; 
the  setting  of  the  Tt-mple  on  fiit,  the  »th  Ab  or 
Loua  a.D.  TO,  a  Sabbath ;  and  the  taking  of  Jem- 
salem  by  Titus  on  tba  8th  Gorpiaens,  or  EInl, 
according  lo  Jotephns — again  a  Sabbath,  accoH- 
ing  to  LKon  Cassias,  we  find  that  the  phase  ol 
the  moon  givea  in  each  case,  without  any  ambi- 
guity and  without  any  doubt,  these  tcij  daya, 
via.  ac  64,  Oct.  4,  Saturday ;  Aug.  4,  A.D.  70, 
Saturday,  and  September  1,  A-d.  70,  Saturday. 
"  iDTcstigatlon  of  *  few  such  cases  cieatea 
rid  impresaion  that  wi  are  on  firm  groowL 
imber  oT  other  ouea,  of  a  more  conjectoTaJ 
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character,  may  be  seen  id  Browne's  Ortto  Saeclo- 
mm,  p.  538. 

The  following  results  are  taken  from  the  84- 
jear  cycle  in  Ideler,  ii.  249,  already  referred  to. 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

A.I>. 

Eacier 

Tabalar 
Age  of  Moon. 

A.D. 

R«al  Age  of  Moon 
(by  Pliaw) 
on  Friday. 

448 

4  Apr. 

XVI 

28 

XIX 

449 

27  Mar. 

XIX 

29 

XXI 

450 

10  Apr. 

XX 

."to 

XXII 

461 

1  Apr. 

XVI 

31 

xvm 

452 

23  Mar. 

xvm 

32 

XX 

453 

12  Apr. 

XIX 

37 

xxu 

Thus  whilst  the  3rd  column  is  correct  for  the 
years  A.D.  448-453,  it  is  erroneous  by  4  or  5 
days  for  A.D.  28-33.  It  is  remarkable  that  it 
gives  Mar.  25  for  Good  Friday  A.D.  29,  like 
Hippolrtus's  cycle. 

We  have  now  to  trace  the  history  of  the  19> 
years  or  Metonic  cycle  in  the  church,  and  its 
final  triumph. 

The  Metonic  cycle  and  the  Calippic  period  had 
long  been  known  to  the  Alexandrians,  and  had 
been  in  use  in  Syria  and  adjacent  countries,  so 
that  it  is  remarkable  that  we  hear  of  the  Octa- 
eteris  rather  than  this  cycle  as  having  been  first 
in  use,  eyen  at  Alexandria. 

Anatolius,  bishop  of  Laodicea  about  284,  by 
birth  an  Alexandrian,  enjoys  the  credit,  on  the 
authority  of  Eusebius  (yii.  32)  of  haying  been  the 
first  to  arrange  the  19-years  cycle ,  for  ecclesi- 
astical purposes.  But  the  passage  has  greatly 
perplexed  the  commentators,  and  has  called  forth 
elaborate  attempts  at  explanation  or  emendation 
from  Petayius  and  others.  For  Anatolius  declares 
that  the  sun  "is  not  entering  the  first  segfbent 
(of  the  zodiac)  on  the  22nd  March,  where  he 
places  the  New  Moon  of  the  Ist  year  of  the 
cycle,  but  is  already  on  the  fourth  day  passing 
through  it.  But  this  segment  they  generidly  call 
the  first  dodecatemorium,  and  the  equinox,  and 
the  beginning  of  the  months,  &c.'*  Unless  we 
are  to  reject  all  that  is  said  about  Anatolius's 
knowledge  and  ability,  we  must  take  him  to 
mean  that  the  equinox  fell  on  the  22nd,  but  that 
the  sun  was  not  then  at  the  beginning  of  the 
zodiacal  sign,  but  four  days  advanced  in  it.  This 
is  quite  in  consonance  with  the  statements  of 
Pliny  (xviii.  c.  25)  and  Columella  (ix.  13),  who 
after  Eudoxus  place  the  equinoxes  and  solstices 
at  the  8th  part  of  the  signs.  But  the  account 
respecting  Anatolius  is  fbrther  complicated  by 
the  existence  of  a  Canon  Po&chalis  attributed 
to  him,  which  exercised  great  influence  in  the 
British  church,  but  which,  if  it  is  identical  with 
that  given  in  Bucherius,  was  certainly  forged.  It 
is  strange,  too,  that  so  little  is  heard  of  the  cycle 
for  some  time  afterwards.  But  the  19*year  cycle 
probably  gradually  made  its  way  at  Alexandria, 
only  it  was  found  that  something  more  than  a 
cycle  was  wanted  to  insure  uniformity.  An  actual 
catalogue  of  results  was  necessary.  So  Theo- 
philus,  bishop  of  Alexandria  (385-412)  framed 
at  the  command  of  Theodosius  a  cycle  (or  actual 
calendar)  of  418  years  (19  x  22),  which  St.  Cyril, 
who  succeeded  him  in  that  see  in  412,  shortened 
into  a  cycle  of  95  years  (19  x  5)  for  convenience' 
sake.  Part  only  of  St.  Cyril's  Computus  Paxhaiis 
remains,  but  his  Prologue  survives  in  a  Latin 
translation  (in  Bucherius).    Theophilus  had  laid 
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down  distinctly  the  rule  that  when  the  xiv  oi 
the  *n«>on  falls  on  Sunday,  Easter-day  is  the  Sun- 
day after ;  and  Cyril  states  distinctly  that  Easter 
may  fail  on  any  of  the  35  days  from  March  22  to 
April  25,  onr  modem  mode.  In  fact,  the  two 
chief  sources  of  discrepancy  after  the  Nicene 
council  were  these :  the  Latins  often  celebrated 
on  the  Sunday  on  which  the  xiv  fell,  while  the 
Alexandrians  waited  a  week;  and  the  Latins 
made  the  18th  March  the  first  day  on  which  the 
xiv  could  fall,  whilst  the  Alexandrians  made 
their  limit  the  21st  March.  They  both  agreed 
that  as  the  passover  was  to  be  kept  in  the  first 
month,  Easter  was  to  follow  the  same  rule ;  but 
the  Latins  made  (as  Bucherius,  &c.  think  the 
Jews  did)  the  5th  March  the  earliest  possible 
day  of  the  1st  month,  whilst  the  Alexandrians, 
holding  firmly  the  doctrine  that  t  he  xiv  must  not 
fall  before  the  equinox,  that  is,  according  to  their 
rules,  the  21st  March,  made  the  8th  March  the 
1st  possible  day  of  the  month.  The  Alexandrian 
rules,  as  we  shall  see,  ultimately  prevailed. 

It  seems  to  be  now  the  time  to  explain  the 
actual  method  employed  by  the  Alexandrians. 

The  years  of  the  cycle  of  19  y«irs  being  num- 
bered in  order,  the  number  of  any  given  year 
was  called  the  Golden  Number.  So  also  the 
letters  A  B  C  D  E  F  G  being  written  against  all 
the  days  of  the  year  in  succession,  the  letter  A 
being  placed  against  the  first  of  January,  the 
same  letter  will  stand  against  any  given  week- 
day throughout  the  year,  except  in  Leap-year^ 
when  a  change  will  take  place  after  the  inter- 
calary day.  The  letter  which  stands  against  all 
the  Sundays  is  called  the  Sunday  Letter. 

Again,  the  day  on  which  the  14th  of  the  equi- 
nox moon  falls  is  called  the  Easter  Term.  As  the 
Easter  Terms  recur  every  19  years,  the  knowledge 
of  the  Golden  Number  gives  the  Easter  Term, 
and  if  we  know  the  Sunday  Letter  we  can  pass 
on  from  the  Easter  Term,  its  letter  being  known, 
to  the  next  Sunday,  which  will  be  Easter  Day. 

Rule  1.  To  find  the  Golden  Number.  Add  1 
to  the  numeral  of  the  year,  and  divide  by  19. 
The  remainder  is  the  Golden  Number ;  when  there 
is  no  remainder,  19  is  the  Golden  Number. 

Rule  2.  To  find  the  Sunday  Letter.  To  the 
numeral  of  the  year,  add  its  quotient  on  dividing 
by  4,  and  also  the  number  4;  divide  the  sum  by 
7,  and  subtract  the  remainder  from  7.  This  will 
designate  the  place  of  the  Sunday  Letter  in  the 
alphabet.  Ex, :  325  +  81  +  4  =  410 ;  410  +  7 
leaves  remainder  4 ;  the  3rd  letter  0  is  the  Sun- 
day Letter.  In  Leap-year  the  earlier  two  months 
of  the  year  have  the  letter  next  succeeding. 

The  following  Table  will  now  suffice  to  find 
the  Alexandrian  Easter  (old  style). 


Golden 
Nos. 

Easter  Terms. 

Golden 
Nos. 

Easter  Terms. 

1 
2 
3 

4 
B 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 

6  Apr.    n 
25  Mar.    Q 
13  Apr.     K 

2  Apr.     A 
22  Mar.    D 
10  Apr.     B 
30  Mar.    E      ; 
18  Apr.     C      , 

7  Apr.     F      ' 
27  Mar.    B      i 

11 
12 
13 
14 
IS 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 

IB  Apr.    a 

4  Apr.    G 
24  Mar.     F 
12'  Apr.     n 

1  Apr.  G 
21  Mar.    C 

•  Apr.  A 
29  Mar.  I) 
17  Apr.     fi 

5  Apr.    D 

EX.—AJ).  29.  Golden  number=ll.   Sunday  Letter  B. 
Easter  Term.  16th  April.    Easter  l)iy=si7th  April. 
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mart  Bol  he  nyyimtA,  havrrn-.  that  the 
Ml  wu  xlwiiji  it^rirA  from  (bit  liniple 
i  of  *ifw.  It  VM  ■pprtarhfd  with  old  Ira- 
ntrj  notion*,  *a  thit  the  19  rean  vu  ipokCD 
I  oude  op  of  8  iBil  11 — lod  the  Ton  irere 

happened  that  the  Latiu  )>eg*a  their  cj-cln 
an  later  than  the  AteiandiiaDa,  and  io   in- 
id  embaliimi  in  diBcrent  jean,  thii  again 
a  eanie  of  diicrepancj. 
lenndrian  cycle : 


DriDg  the  popedom  of  L«o  the  Graat  doabta 
TTtA,  to  the  jear  444  ^Ji^  and  465  A.D.,  u 
le  proper  day  of  celebrating  Ewl«T.  Leo  wrote 
it.  Cyril  to  eoqnirt  r««pectiDg  444,  who 
rered  that  the  da;  wsi  April  23.  propter 
tnem  embolmni  anni  (not  1Q  March,  as  the 
u  made  it).  It  waa  8  of  the  lunar  cycle  of 
Alfliandiiana,    Ifi  of  Yictoriu^  cycle.     Leo 

1  455  the  amteatlon  waa  i;reat«r.  Htre  it 
not  a  qnettion  of  ■  month,  but  of  a  week. 
Latini  by  the  84-year  cycle  nude  it  April 
th*  Aleusdrian*  April  24. 
?0  then  wrote  to  Martian,  emperor  of  the 
,  and  to  Endocia  An^ita,  in  which  he  aiki 
<t  to  interfere  that  the  Aleiandriuu  may  not 
e  April  24,  alleging  that  the  viil.  kal.  Maii 
iTond  the  ancient  limiti.  The  emperDr  made 
liry  of  certain  eaitera  bbhopa  and  of  the 
landriana,  and  Leo  finally  yielded  far  the  aske 
BBce.  lathe  matter  of  theu  limiti  theAlei- 
4>u  were  alriyi  firm,  allowing  the  14th  of 
moon  to  range  from  March  2t  to  April  IS, 
«r-day  from  March  22  to  April  25;  while 
WeitenuhadihawnmndiTacillatioD.  Their 
14th  day  limiU  were  March  18  and  April  21, 
I  the  conncil  ofCaeiarea  (A.D,  IDS)  laid  down 
he  limitt  of  Eaiter-diy  March  22  and  April 
illeging  that  the  cnidliiion  wai  on  March  23. 
I  anthority,  together  with  that  of  the  Nicene 
icil,  ordering  that  F^uter  ihpuld  not  be  kept 
n  the  eqninoi,  led  the  LaMni  to  yield  the 
.  limit ;  then  Leo  eitended  the  2nd  limit  two 
I,  by  nndentanding  April  21  of  the  crnei- 
>n,  thoB  getting  March  22  to  April  23,  33 
I.  Finally  the  Latina  had  to  yield  2  dayi 
e.  Bnt  the  Ijitini  woald  only  keep  Eaiter 
1  the  16th  to  the  22nd  of  the  moon,  ao  that 
pauion  might  be  on  the  14th,  wherau  the 
landriani  often  kept  Eaater  on  the  15lh.  In 
year  463  Viitorine  (or  Victorinne)  of  Aqui- 
e,  an  abbot  at  Rome,  wai  employed  by  pope 
iry  to  correct  the  calendar,  and  he  waa  the  real 
lor  of  the  cycle  of  532  yeuis  foond  by  mul- 
ling together  IB,  the  cycle  of  the  moon,  and 
the  cycle  of  the  tnn.  Thua,  on  the  tnppo- 
>n  of  the  perfect  accaiacy  of  the  I9-yeaiB 
e,  all  full  moone,  dayi  of  the  week,  &c., 
,!d  recur  in  the  eame  order  from  cycle  to 
e.  for  erer.  The  cycle  ie  giren  in  Bncherine : 
tglna  K  A.i>.  239  and  mdi  770.     Some  daye 
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■re  marhcd.  ai  diOemtly  takes  by  IW  A>1 

lb«FTcle  at  the  11th  tcu  of  the  AburirciA 
cycle,'  and  alw  (till  adbend  to  tkc  abnr-wHB- 
tioned  Latin  mlea. 

There  wen  many  crrora  is  hii  tabka,  a>d  tb- 
reTision  of  it  by  Dioayuos  Exigaiu  obtaibH  :'  r 
it  the  name  of  the  Diooyiian  cycle.  tnaifrrri=; 
to  DioUKiiu  moat  of  the  merit  whidi  beloaeed 
to  Vict^riua. 

Bnt  what  DioDpiu  really  did  wu  to  toatinoe 
the  95-ye9r  cycle  ofSL  Cyril,  and  he  also  iwloc^ 
the  Italiani  to  accept  fully  the  AluaadriaB  m\r^ 
He  »\fo  abutdoned  the  era  of  DiocletiaB,  and  wa; 
the  fir^l  to  iotTfidiice  the  modem  ChriitiaB  ern. 
reckoning  from  the  rappoied  date  of  the  birth 
of  ChritL  Victoriu  had  made  hi!  cycle  begin 
from  the  baptina,  a.i>.  26. 

Bnt  the  Eaater  table  af  Victoria*  Ion;  held  in 
gronndinGauL  In  the  conncil  ofOrlaa*  (Ml) 
it  wai  ordered  that  all  ehoDkl  otHem  ^iter 
accotdingto  the  lalerculoi  Victorii,  and  Gret-orr 
of  Taun  uye  of  a.D.  577  :  "  In  thct  rear  there 
wai  a  donbt  about  Euter.  In  Gaul  we,  with 
many  other  cities,  celebrated  £uier  on  the  14Ih 
Calendi  of  May:  othen  with  the  Spaniards  on 
the  12th  Calendi  of  April.  The  fomter  wu  Vk- 
toriui'i  date:  the  Aleundriau  kept  Eaiter  a 
week  later,  the  Spanianli  fbor  weeki  earlier.' 
It  it  only  at  the  end  of  the  Sth  cntnry  that 
tracci  of  tnch  diSiEnnce*  diiappcar  in  GanL 
(Ideler,  iii.  294.) 

The  S4-yean  cycle  laited  longer  la  Britain 
than  eliewhere :    and   the   bitter   eontrorersiei 

the  new  Engliih  church,  founded  by  the  miuHH 
of  Auguitlne,  and  the  ancient  Britiih  dinrch 
wer«  entirely  due  to  the  peniitence  of  the  Brili^ 
clergy  in  clinging  to  the  old  cycle  of  84  yean 
(tee  the  letter  of  Altbelmui  Aiiglai  Epiacnpoi, 
about  TOO  K.t>.  in  Bucheritu)  and  old  tiaditioii- 
arymailme  reipectiig  the  paichil  limits. 

They  kept  the  TeitiTal  from  the  14th  of  the 
moon  to  the  30th:  they  placed  the  equinox  on 
the  25th  March,  and  would  keep  no  featiral 
before  It,  and  they  uied  ai  the  later  limit  of 
the  featiral  the  old  limit  of  the  Litini,  the  2l9l 
April. 

For  these  rnlea  they  appailad  to  tradition  uJ 
the  example  of  St.  John,  and  alio  repeatedly  to 
the  authority  of  Anatolioi.  Thediicniaion  almsit 
alwayi  tamiin  Bede'i  narratire.  and  in  the  letten 
preeerred,  on  thii  point: — Ii  the  fntlTul  to  be 
kept  from  the  14th  to  the  SOth  of  themoon{willi 
the  Britiah  charch),  or  ftom  the  15th  to  the  2Ut 
(with  the  RoDiao)?  .^nd  ai  the  battle  tnmed 
10  largely  on  the  14th  of  the  moon,  the  parliiaiu 
of  the  Roman  uie  tried  to  (ii  on  the  Britiih 
clergy  the  name  of  Qoartodecimani,  nod  eo  the 
■tigma  of  hereay.  But  they  wen  in  bo  nil 
■enia  Qnartodedmatu.  They  obeenBd  the  iaetti 
festival  on  a  Snnday  and  kept  the  Fiidiy  before 
it,  not  keeping,  ai  dul  theChriitiani  of  Asia  Minor, 
the  14th  of  the  moon,  fill  when  it  might: 
nor  IB  there  any  ground  for  coimecting  them,  on 
the  cuppoiition  of  their  being  Qoarloded loans, 
with  Alia  Minor.  A>  we  have  mentioned  before, 
the  gparioDi  canon  of  Anatolitu,  gJTen  in  Bu- 
chcrioi,  waa  perha[«  deiigned  to  snpport  the 
cBuae  of  the  Bntiah  Cbrifttiane.  And  there  i» 
•ome  ground  for  mpposing  that  the  lalerculu 
of  100  year*,  giren  in  Bncberiui,  may  haTt  be- 
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longed  to  the  British  church,  as  it  falls  in  with 
their  principles. 

Frequently  as  the  differences  respecting  Easter 
are  mentioned  in  Bede  {Eccl.  Hist.\  there  are 
unfortunately  no  dates  given  which  can  throw 
further  light  on  these  discrepancies ;  but  the 
statement  respecting  Queen  Ranfleda  and  her  fol- 
lowers as  still  £&sting  and  keeping  Palm  Sunday, 
when  King  Oswy  had  done  fasting  and  was  keeping 
his  Easter,  must  refer  to  some  year  not  far  from 
651 ;  and  the  xir  of  the  moon  fell  on  Sunday  in 
64^,  647,  648,  and  651. 

The  Roman  use  finally  prerailed  in  England. 
Archbishop  Theodore,  A.D.  669,  is  believed  to 
have  arranged  everything  according  to  Roman 
customs,  and  from  that  time  general  uniformity 
existed.  Nothing  further  of  importance  occurred 
respecting  Easter  until  the  Gregorian  reformation 
of  the  calendar,  by  which  time  the  accumulated 
errors  arising  from  the  1^  hrs.  excess  of  the 
19-years  cycle  made  the  calendar  moon  about 
four  days  later  than  the  real  moon.         [L.  H.] 

EASTER,  Ceremonies  of.  The  season  of 
Easter,  as  the  epoch  of  the  great  redemptive  acts 
by  which  the  salvation  of  mankind  was  consum- 
mated, was  from  a  very  early  period  observed 
with  special  solemnity  by  the  Christian  church. 
The  Paschal  season  originally  extended  over  fif- 
teen days,  of  which  Easter  Day  was  the  central 
point,  commencing  with  Palm  Sunday  and  ter- 
minating with  Ia)w  Sunday.  The  first  week 
was  known  as  ^dtrxoi  (rraup^fftfxoPy  the  second 
week  as  vdcrxa  iweurrdatfiov  (Suicer,  sub  voc,). 
Leaving  to  other  articles  the  solemnities  of  the 
former  period  [Palm  Sunday  :  Good  Friday] 
we  propose  to  speak  of  those  of  the  period  of 
Easter,  properly  so  called. 

faster  Eve. — ^This  day  was  known  by  a  variety 
of  titles  in  the  early  church — rh  fi4ya  adfifiaroy, 
rh  Sytov  ffdfifiaroyf  kv{  iryy^Ktic^  (Pallad.),  Sabba- 
turn  Magnum*  Dies  Vigiliarum Pasohae. (Hieron.), 
yifi4pa  T^s  ^ffrdrritTov'rdffxa  iraywxt^os  (Kuseh. 
▼i.  34).  It  had  a  double  character,  penitential 
and  jubilant;  as  the  conclusion  of  the  gi'eat 
Lenten  Fast,  and  as  the  prelude  of  the  Festival 
of  the  Resurrection.  This  was  the  only  Sab- 
bath in  the  whole  year  on  which  fasting  was 
permitted  {ApostoL  Condit.  yii.  23).  The  fast  of 
Easter  Eve  was  of  the  strictest  character,  and 
was  prolonged  at  least  till  midnight,  Good  Friday 
and  Easter  Eve  being  a  continuous  fast,  in  sup- 
posed obedience  to  our  Lord's  words  (Matt.  ix.  15). 
The  Apostolical  Cotutituiions  enjoin  fasting  till 
cockcrow  (Ap,  Const  y.  18).  The  synod  of 
Auxerre,  a.d.  578  (Con.  xi.)  forbids  the  breaking 
of  the  fast  till  the  second  hour  of  the  night. 
The  89th  Trullan  canon  (Condi.  Quinisext.  Labbe, 
▼i.  1180)  limits  the  fasting  at  midnight.  Jerome 
assigns  as  a  reason  for  the  cong^regation  not  being 
dismissed  on  Easter  Eve  till  after  midnight,  that 
even  as  the  Paschal  deliverance  of  Israel  took 
place  at  midnight  (Exod.  xii.  29)  it  was  the 
expectation  of  the  church,  acconiing  to  apo- 
stolical tradition,  that  Christ  would  return  to 

*  Tbe  earliest  instsnce  of  the  use  of  this  deslgnstion  for 
Easter  Eve  is  In  the  letter  of  the  church  of  Smynui  dc- 
tainog  the  martyrdom  of  Polycarp  (Euseb.  iv.  15. 12). 
The  day  on  which  Polycarp  was  apprehended  b  described 
as  **  the  Great  Sabbath  "—orros  vafifidnv  fityoAov.  The 
t«nn  Is  evldeoUy  borrowed  firom  John  xix.  31.  ^v  yiip 
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accomplish  the  redemption  of  His  church  and 
triumph  over  her  enemies  at  the  same  hour. 
That  hour  being  passed,  the  awe  with  which  the 
Lord's  coming  was  anticipated  being  relieved,  the 
Easter  Feast  was  celebrated  with  universal  joy 
(Hieron.  In  Matt.  xxv.  6).  The  same  belief  is 
mentioned  bv  Lactantius  (Div.  Inst.  vii.  19),  when 
he  speaks  of  the  night  being  passed  in  watchful- 
ness on  account  of  the  coming  of  our  King  and 
God.  We  have  evidence  that  in  Tertul Han's  time 
it  was  spent  in  public  worship,  when  he  speaks 
of  the  diiliculty  which  would  be  caused  by  the 
absence  of  a  Christian  wife  from  her  heathen 
husband  during  the  whole  night  at  the  time  of 
the  paschal  solemnities  (Tert.  ad  Uxor.  ii.  4).  As 
the  night  advanced  and  Easter  drew  nearer  all 
sign  of  mourning  was  laid  aside  for  the  highest 
festal  jubilee.  One  special  solemnity  indicating 
the  festival  character  of  this  night  was  the  light- 
ing of  lamps  and  candles,  a  custom  which  is 
repeatedly  referred  to  by  writers  from  the  4th 
century  downwards.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  in  his  in- 
troductory Catechetical  lecture  (§  15),  speaks  of 
"  that  night,  that  darkness  that  shows  like  day," 
and  Eusebius  records  {De  VU,  Const,  iv.  22)  that 
Constantino  observed  Easter  Eve  with  such  pomp 
that  "he  turned  the  sacred  or  mystical  vigil  into 
the  light  of  day  "  by  means  of  lamps  suspended 
in  every  part,  and  setting  up  huge  waxen  tapers 
as  big  as  columns  {mipou  xloyas  i^Xordrovs), 
through  the  whole  city.  We  find  a  reference  to 
the  same  custom  in  Gregory  Nazianzen  (Orat, 
xlii.  De  Pasch.\  who  speaks  of  persons  of  all 
ranks,  even  magistrates  and  men  and  ladies  of 
rank,  carrying  lamps,  and  setting  up  tapers, 
both  at  home  and  in  the  churches,  thus  turning 
night  into  day  ;  and  again  {Orat.  xliii.)  describes 
this  Upa,  y^{,  as  a  '*  torch-bearing  **  (SfSovx^a), 
being  as  it  were  a  TpdBpofios  or  forerunner  of 
the  rising  of  the  great  light,  Christ.  Gregory 
Nyssen  also  describes  the  brilliancy  of  the  illu- 
mination as  a  cloud  of  fire  mingling  with  the 
dawning  rays  of  the  sun,  and  making  the  eve  and 
the  festival  one  continuous  day  without  any  inters 
val  of  darkness  {In  Christ,  Resurr.  Orat.  r.)  From 
the  poem  of  Prudentius  {Hymn,  v.  ad  Incmuum 
ceret  Paschalis,  141-148)  we  learn  that  the  church 
was  illuminated  with  lamps  depending  from  the 
roof,  reminding  the  spectator  of  the  starry  firma- 
ment. In  later  times  one  special  wax  taper  of 
large  size  was  solenmly  blessed,  as  a  type  of 
Christ's  rising  from  the  dead  to  give  light  to  the 
world.  The  institution  of  this  custom  was  attri- 
buted to  pope  Zosimus  a.d.417  [Pabchal  Taper]. 

The  latter  hours  of  the  evening  and  the  night 
were  spent  by  the  assembled  congregations  in 
united  prayer  and  supplication,  the  singing  of 
psalms  and  hymns,  reading  the  Scriptures,  and 
in  hearkening  to  the  exhortations  of  the  bishop 
and  presbyters  (Apost,  Constit,  v.  19 ;  Greg.  Nysa. 
Orat.  iv.  m  Christ.  Sesurrect.}, 

Easter  Eve  was  the  chief  time  for  the  baptism  of 
catechumens.  The  first  seventeen  catechetical  lec- 
tures of  St.  Cyril  were  delivered  during  the  weeks 
before  Easter  to  those  who  were  preparing  for 
baptism  at  the  ensuing  iutfter  Eve,  on  which  day 
the  eighteenth  was  pronounced  {Catsch.  xvii.  20, 
zviii.  32,  33).  The  nineteenth,  on  Easter  Monday, 
explains  "  the  deep  meaning  of  what  was  done 
on  the  evening  of  their  baptism  "  (xix.  1 ).  On  the 
Easter  Eve  which  succeeded  Chrysostom's  deposi- 
tion, no  fewer  than  three  thousand  catechumens 
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•wmitrf  bnptism  Kt  ComtaatinopU.  "ho  were 
diiperMd  hf  >  body  of  soidiera  bursting  iato  thf 
haptisUry,  many  of  the  femile  catechamens  being 

rito.  The  Bacramenl,  thai  brutally  interrupted, 
wu  rcBumed  in  the  Biithi  oT  Constantine,  where 
the  Ksltered  congregation  reaBsembleJ  (ChryiOBt. 
Up.  ad  fnnoc.  i.j  Pallad.  Vil.  CUryt.  c  9).  The 
rite  of  baptiim  wai  preceded  by  the  loleniD  bene- 
diction  cC  the  water  {Apott.  Constit.  fii.  43 ; 
Tertull.  Dt  Bapt.  c.  4 ;  Cyprian,  Epitl.  70  (69)  ). 
[Baptisil] 

We  find  in  Babinui  Maurui,  c.  84T  (Di 
CUricOT.  I<atit.  ii.  28)  >  detailed  account  of  tiie 
mode  uf  obaerriog  Eaiter  tlye  which  would  not 
differ  much  from  that  of  the  preceding  centuriei. 
All  the  congregation  renmiaed  \a  perfect  eileuot 
and  tranquillity  awaiting  the  hour  of  the  Resur- 
rection, uniting  from  time  to  time  in  prayer  and 
pMlmody.  Toward*  nightfcll  the  ceremonies  of 
the  Nox  Damouca  began  with  the  benediction  by 
the  archdeacon  of  the  paachsl  taper.  Thii  cere- 
mony waa  followed  by  lections  from  the  Old 
Teitameot  and  prayen,  succeeded  by  the  litanies 
of  thesaiats.  Then  followed  the  adniiniitration 
of  baptigm.  The  white-robed  neophytes  aicended 
from  the  font — "aaccndit  grei  deaibatoruni  de 
lavKcro  "— and  the  celebration  of  the  enchariat 
commenced,  of  which  all  were  bonnd  to  partake 

Complaints  of  disorders  conaeqaent  on  these 
Doctnmai  assemblies  are  found  as  early  aa  the  6th 
centary.  These  scandals  led  first  to  the  limitation 
of  the  boura  of  the  vigil,  and  ultimately  to  the 
transference  of  the  obserranc«  to  the  daytime, 

Easter-Day.— k\t)Ma%ii  nothing  could  eiceed 
the  hnnonr  paid  to  tbe  Feast  of  the  Resurrec- 
tion by  tho  early  church,  by  which  it  was 
justly  regarded  as  the  chief  festiral  of  the 
whole  year,  there  is  Tery  little  to  say  respect- 
ing the  mode  in  which  waa  observed.  The 
high -sonoding  titles  with  which  the  early 
father*  delighted  to  decorate  it — "  the  queen  of 
days,"  "  the  feast  of  feasts,  and  aasembly  of 
assemblies"  (Greg.  Kyss.  Orat.  lii. ;  Ibid,  iliii.), 
"tb*  desirable  fiutiTal  or  our  salvation" 
(ChrvsoaL  Hotnil.  \xay.  dt  PoscA.),  "the  crown 
and  fiead  of  all  festivals,"  and  the  like — are  mere 
rhelfirical  flourishes  which  never  obtained  general 
currency,  and  need  not  therefore  b«  further 
dwelt  upon.  It  ivaa  commoulf  known  as  ^ 
luyikil  Kapiaxi.  "  Dominica  gaudii  "  seems  also 
to  haTe  been  a  tiuniliar  appellation  (Bingham, 
Orig.  II.  5.  5).  As  a  religious  observance  Easter 
Day  waa  not  dlstingnished  ftom  other  Sandays 
ticepi  by  the  vattness  of  ita  coogregations, 
and  th«  general  splcndoor  and  dignity  of  its 
•erTicu,  Indeed  it  was  ordained  by  pope  Vigi- 
lius  b  the  6th  century  (^T-555)  that -the  maas 
on  Easter  Day  ahould  be  the  same  as  that  on 
other  dayt,  "otdine  cousueto,"  with  the  eicep- 
tioa  of  the  addition  of  "  singula  capitula  diebus 
'  (Epiit.  ad  £uther.  §  5 ;  Ubbe,  T.  313). 


u  prayer  &om  the  i 

altar  on  the  evening  of  Easter  ICvp 

g  of  Easter  Day,  the  two  days  btii 
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draws  a  vivid  pictnreof  the  joyous  crowds  wh 
their  dress  and  their  devout  attendance  at  cbi 
sought  t«  do  honour  to  the  testival.  All  la 
ceased,  all  tr.ides  were  suspended,  the  husi 


with   her.     All    ( 


dressed  like  I 


a  gsyesl 


who  h 


e  of  tt 


■ed  of  thtir  neighbour  , 
children  were  made  to  share  in  the  joy  of  the 
feast  by  putting  on  new  clothes  (Greg.  Kvssen, 
Orat.  iii.  in  CArist.  Utawrtcl.).  Evangelical 
lections  were  read  to  the  aiaembled  congre[^. 
tions,  so  amtneed  that  the  whole  history  of  the 
Resurrection  was  gone  throngh  on  successive 
days  (Aug.  Serm.  dt  Temp.  137,  140),  and  »r- 
mons  preached  ioatrocting  the  people  how  to 
keep  the  feast  dulv,  ii6mBt  lopTi(tir  (Athanii. 
Epal.  ud  Draami'.  ad  fin.).  When  the  em]>irt 
became  Christian,  the  tm[ierors,  beginning  willi 

joy  by  throwing  open  the  prisons,  and  gmuting  » 
general  pardon  (Cod.  TAeod.  lib.  ii.  tit.  i8,  let:.  X 
6,  7, 8 ;  Ckid.  J'islin.  lib.  i.  tit.  4,  leg.  3  ;  Cas^ioL 
li.  Episl.  ult.;  Ambrose  Ep.  33  (It)),  debtor* 
were  forgiven,  slaves  manumitted,  all  actions  jl 
law  were  euipended  except  in  tome  special  cues 
(Cod.  Juilia.  lib.  iii.  tit.  12,  leg.  8;  Cod.  TKrJ. 
lib.  ii.  tit.  8,  leg.  2;  lib.  ii.  tit.  35,  leg.  7\  ao.l 
liberal  alms  given  to  the  poor.  In  the  words 
of  Gregory  Kyssen  (u-i.)  "every  kind  of 
Borrow  is  put  to  rest  tojay,  nor  is  there  any  ow 
so  overwhelmed  with  grief  as  not  t«  find  reii'f 
from  the  magnificeace  of  this  feasL  Now  the 
prisoner  is  loosed,  the  debtor  is  forgiven,  the 
slave  is  set  free,  and  he  who  continues  a  slsie 
derives  benefit."  All  games  or  public  ipeclacles 
were  prohibited  as  being  inconsistent  with  the 
sanctity  of  the  season  (Coa.  Tnll.  86;  Ubbe, 
vi.  1171;  Cod.  Thtod.  lib.  iv.  tit.  5,  leg.  5> 
What  has  been  said  of  Easter  Day  may  be 
eitended  to  the  week  following,  which,  together 
with  that  which  went  before,  waa  cotisidered  lo 
partake  in  the  sacredness  of  the  festival.  The 
Apottulkal  ConstUvthna  ordain  that  slavrg 
should  be  allowed  to  rest  from  their  work  "all 
the  great  week  "  (Holy  Week),  "and  that  which 
follows  it  "{A;j.  Canst,  viii.  33).  The  purpte 
of  this  rest  was  religions  edification.  Si. 
Chrysostom  states  {Htmil.  34  Di  Baurttct. 
Christ.')  that  for  seven  days  sacred  assemblie* 
were  held  and  sermons  preached.  Tbe  council  of 
Macon  i.O.  585  (Con.  ii.jUbbe,  v.  981)  also 
forbids  all  servile  work  forsii  days,  during  which 
all  are  to  assemble  three  times  a  day  for  wonhipt 
slnglog  paschal  hymns,  and  offering  their  d.tily 
sacrifices.  The  Trullan  csnons  (Can.  86 ;  Labbe, 
vi.  1171)  also  lay  down  that  the  faithful  ocght 
to  spend  their  lime  through  the  whole  week  la 

ing  the  Scriptures,  and  the  celebration  of  the 
ho!y  mysteries. 

The  Easter  season— Ocfo  dies  Mophf/lor™ 
(August.  Epist,  lii.  ad  Januar,  e.  l7)--elosed 
with  the  following  Sunday  (£ob  Suadai/  with 
ns),  known  by  the  title*  of  ImirifX't  i  "^ 
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Kvpuu^f  iwoKcup^fftfwSf  Jhminica  in  Octavis 
Paachae,  Paacha  Chuaum ;  also  with  reference  to 
the  white  dresses  of  the  newlj  baptised,  ^  Kvpieucii 
4¥  XtvKoisy  Dies  Nwphytonan^  Dominica  in  AUns, 
The  appellation  Quasi  tnodo  gemtij  derived  from 
the  introit  (1  Pet.  ii.  2),  is  of  later  origin.  In  the 
Greek  church  it  has  been  known  as  the  Kvpicucii 
Bcofxa,  and  rifi4pa  awoarSXwtff  with  reference  to 
the  gospel  for  the  day  (John  zx.  19-23),  and  the 
appearance  of  Christ  to  Thomas  on  this  day 
(p.  26-29).  The  special  solemnity  of  this  Sunday 
was  the  laying  aside  by  the  newly  baptised  of 
their  white  baptismal  robes,  to  be  deposited  in 
the  sacristy  of  the  church.  St.  Augustine  refers 
to  the  appearance  of  the  neophytes  in  church  in 
their  white  robes  {b'erm,  de  Temp.  162 ;  I>ominic. 
in  Octav.  Paschae) :  "  Hodie  vitali  lavacro  resur- 
gens  Dei  populus  ad  instar  Resurrectionis  eccle- 
siam  nostram  splendore  nivei  candorisilluminat." 
The  white  bands  that  were  wrapped  round  the 
heads  of  the  newly  baptised  infants  were  also 
removed  on  this  day,  which  from  this  custom 
sometimes  bore  the  name  of  octavae  infantium : 
**  infantes  rocantur    et    habent    octavas    hodie 

recludenda  enim  sunt  capita  eorum " 

(Aug.  Serm,  de  Temp.  160).  We  learn  from 
Rabanus  Maurus  {De  Cleric.  Inst.  ii.  38)  that 
in  his  time  the  seven  days  after  Easter  Day  w^ere 
known  as  Dies  Albae^  because  those  who  had  been 
baptised  on  the  holy  night  wore  their  albs  and 
assisted  at  the  holy  mysteries  in  that  dress, 
till  the  following  Sunday,  when  the  bishop's 
hand  was  laid  u])on  them  in  confirmation. 
Gregory  of  Tours  mentions  processions — roga- 
tiones — being  made  every  year  at  Easter  tide 
(Greg.  Turon.  Vit.  Pair.  c.  vi.  p.  1175).  [E.  V.] 

ECDIGI  ("ExSiffOi  or  ixKKritrtiKhKoi),  certain 
officers  appointed,  In  consequence  of  the  legal 
disabilities  of  clergy  and  monks,  to  represent  the 
church  in  civil  affairs ;  see  Advocate  op  the 
Church,  Defensor.  The  place  where  they  met 
officially  was  aiUed  MiKuoy,  '  [C.J 

EC0X0MU8.    [Oeoosomus.] 

EGPHONESIS  C^K<p<&yv<ris)  denotes  that 
portion  of  an  office  which  is  said  audibly,  In  con- 
trast with  that  said  secrete  (jivtrriKus) ;  especi- 
ally the  doxology,  with  which  the  secret  prayers 
generally  conclude.  [C] 

ECTENE  or  ECTENIA  (*EicT*i^f  or  in- 
r€pla).  Omitting  from  consideration  certain 
preparatory  prayers,  the  liturgies  of  St.  Basil 
and  St.  Chrysostom  begin  with  a  litany,  known 
as  Ectenej  S^fnapte,  Diac^icae,  or  Eirenicae.  The 
name  Ectene  may  refer  to  the  length  or  (more 
probably)  to  the  earnestness  of  the  supplication. 
Litanies  of  a  similar  form  are  also  found  in  the 
Hour-offices.     Se€  further  under  LiTANT.    [C] 

ECTHESIS  C^K0taris),  a  doctrinal  formula, 
or  **  setting  forth  "  of  a  Creed.  Thus  Theodoret 
(J/ist,  Ecci.  ii.  17)  speaks  of  the  statement  of 
doctrine  put  forth  by  the  **  conciliabulum "  of 
Kiroini  as  an  iKBtatt.  The  same  word  is  again 
used  by  the  same  historian  in  speaking  of  the 
creed  of  Eunomius  (jET.  E.  ii.  23).  [C] 

ECTYPOMATA.  [Dona  :  Votive  Offer- 
ings.] 

ECUMENICAL  COUNCILS.    [Councils.] 

ECCIiESIA  C^KKXricia).  The  principal 
lenses  of  the  woM  Ecclesia  with  which  we  are 
concerned  are  the  following : — 


■  I.  The  congregation  or  gathering  togtther  of 
the  faithful.  *' Ecclesia  est  convocatus  populus 
per  ministros  ecclesiae  ab  eo  qui  facit  nnanimea 
habitare  in  domo.  Ipsa  domus  vocatur  Ecclesia, 
quia  Ecclesiam  continet"  (Amalarius,  De  EccL 
Off.  iii.  2). 

II.  As  indicated  in  the  extract  above  from  Ama- 
larius, the  word  came  to  designate  the  build- 
ing used  for  the  Christian  assembly  [Church]  ; 
as  in  1  Cor.  xi.  18:  **Appellamas  Ecclesiam 
bastlicam  qui  continetur  populus"  (Augustine, 
Epist.  157).  The  principal  designations  of 
churches  of  different  kinds  are  the  following: — 

1.  'H  iKkKticM  is  used  absolutely  to  desig- 
nate the  principal  church  or  *' cathedral "  of 
a  city ;  as  by  Procopius  {De  Bello  Pernco,  \j.  9), 
to  designate  the  cathedral  of  Antioch. 

2.  Ecclesia  BaptismaliSj  a  parish  church — U> 
use  the  modern  term — in  which  baptisms  are 
celebrated.  Walafrid  Strabo  {De  Eeb.  Eocl.  c 
30)  speaks  of  "presbyteri  plebium  qui  baptise 
males  ecclesias  tenent  et  roinoribus  presbyteris 
praesunt."    [Compare  Parish.] 

3.  Ecclesia  Cardinalis.  This  was  also  a  de- 
signation of  parish  churches.    [Cardinal.] 

4.  Ecclesia  CathedraliSy  a  church  in  which  a 
bishop  set  up  his  throne.  [Cathedra  :  Cathe- 
dral.] 

5.  Ecclesia  Catholica.    [Catholic] 

6.  E.  Diocesana  {Leges  Wisigotk.j  lib.  iv.,  tit. 
5,  c.  6)  is  equivalent  to  parochialis.  [Diocese  : 
Parish.] 

7.  E.  Mater,  Matricialis,  Matrix^  Matricula, 
may  designate  either  a  cathedral,  as  distinguished 
from  its  subordinate  churches;  or  a  parish 
church,  as  distinguished  from  mere  oratories. 

8.  Ecclesia  Plebalis  or  Plebeianay  the  church 
of  a  Plebs,  or  community;  that  is,  a  parish 
church.  See  the  quotation  above  (II.  2),  and 
Ducange's  Qlossary,  s.  v.  Pl^. 

9.  Ecclesia  Principalis,  a  cathedral  {Leg.  Wisi- 
goth,  iv.  5,  c  6). 

10.  Ecclesiae  Patriarchales,  in  the  Roman 
church,  are  those  subject  to  the  immediate 
authority  of  the  pope. 

11.  Ecclesia  per  se,  a  church  having  its  own 
priest,  and  not  dependent  (as  an  oratory  would 
have  been)  upon  another  church  (Hincmar, 
Epist.  ed.  Labbe,  quoted  by  Ducange).  [C] 

ECCLESIAE  MATRICULA.  [Matricula.] 

ECCLESIARCH  {'EKK\ri<ridpxris),  in  the 
Eastern  church,  was  the  sacrist,  who  had  general 
charge  of  the  church  and  its  contents,  and  sum- 
moned the  people  to  service  by  the  bells  or  other 
means  of  giving  notice.  The  minor  officials  of 
the  church  were  under  his  authority.  The 
Tgpicum  of  Sabas  (c.  1)  represents  the  Ecclesi- 
arch  as  giving  a  rubrical  direction  in  the  same 
way  that  the  deacon  commonly  does:  tlra  tip- 
X*''^<u  6  iKKXfiffidpxvSi  AfOrc,  TpocKvp^arw 
fity  (Suicer's  JTiesaunis,  a.  v. ;  Daniel's  Codex 
Lit.  iv.  700).  [C] 

EC0LE8IASTICAE  LITEBAE.  [Com- 
mendatory Letters  :  Dimisbort  Letters,] 

ECCLESIASTICAE  RES.  1.  The  term 
res  eccksiasticae  is  used,  in  a  wide  sense,  to  de- 
note all  matters  belonging  to  the  church,  as 
opposed  to  res  seculares,  terrenae,  matters  be- 
longing to  the  world.  Things  ecclesiastical 
are  again  divided  into  res  spirituales,  func- 
tions  or   objects    which    belong    solely   to   the 
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printhood,  It  the  ucrnmetita  and  the  iltin; 
■Dd  rt>  lemporalei,  which  contribats  to  th<  vel- 
firs  ruthcr  of  the  bodj'  thnn  the  bduI  (Ambroie, 
EpM.  33,  ad  Marcellinam). 

Again,  of  rii  tpiritualei  uma  are  imitiaterlal 
(incorporales),  lome  material  (corporalM).  To 
the  fonner  belong  the  iaiiiible  gift*  anJ  gnoti 
bestowed  on  the  loul  b;  Ood;  to  the  latter,  the 
outward  acta  or  objecta  coanecled  with  luch 
g|[U  DI  gnicei,  that  U,  the  aacramenti ;  cettaio 
"  rea  UDctu,  aacrae,  aacrMaiictae,"  a>  charchet, 
the  Teueli  lued  in  the  enchuiitic  or  other  ritei 
of  the  church,  and  the  Teetmenta  of  iU  miniaten ; 
and  certain  ^^ree  religioaae,*'  inch  aa  fouDdationi 
or  iaititationa  for  purpoeee  of  piety  and  beoefi- 
cence  over  which  the  church  claimi  joriadictiDQ. 
The  molettation  or  injarj'  of  eccleaiattical  thing! 
li  StCIULGOe. 

2.  In  a  narrower  aenee,  the  term  ret  ecde- 
liatttau  designates  the  PEOPERTr  or  the 
Chubch.  (Lancelolti  Imtit.  Jurit  Ccmo*.  li.  1 ; 
Jacobwa  In  Henog'i  Seal-Enq/ckj).  i.  T.  Kir- 
cJien»at!/itn).  [C] 

ECCLESIASTICAL  COUBT8.    [Bishop: 

Duel  PUN  E:    JuRIBDlCnOM.] 

BCCLE8IASTICAL  LANGUAGE.    [Li- 

T17B0IC1L  LaHaCAOE.] 

ECCLESIASTICAL  LAW.  [Canon  Uw.] 
ECCLGSIASTICUS.     1.  A  member  of 
Catholic  church,  as  opposed  to  a  heretic  or  act 
matic  (Jerome,  Epiit.  62,  c.  1 ;  {n  fuj^num,  ii. 
*n  order*,  whether  major 
a  the  firat  conncil  of  Vaaa  (c.  3) 
UE4LJ  d  presbften  not  to  aend  tor  the  'rhrism  b^ 
the    handa  of  tnj   aerrant  of  the  church  (per 
quemcDDque  ecclesiasticum),  bat  b;  the  hands  of 
a  subdeacoQ  at  least    The  word  is  umiUrljr  used 


n  the  Theodi 

3.  Iiidore  of  Seyille  (De  Ecd.  Off.  ii.  3)  gpeaki 
of  a  cleric  occupyfug  hli  due  pocltion  in  the  hier- 
archy as  "  clericui  eccleaiuticiu,"  in  contradia- 
tinetion  from  acephali,  or  irregular 

4.  Those  who  were  in  any  way  the  "men  "  of 
a  church,  M  at  to  be  unable  to  leare  ite  terri' 
tariea  or  ite  terrice,  were  oiled  in  a  special 
aenae  "homines"  or  "yiri  ecclesiastigi "  (Car. 
Hagni  Cnpaul.  It.  3>  "Homines  ecclaaiutici 
ten  fiacalini  "  are  mentioned,  and  their  duties  to 
their  lord  preacribed,  in  Car.  Mag.  Capital,  y. 
303.  They  are  dislingnished  frontsemi  (Cone. 
EatuioH.  ii.  c  12).  [C] 

EDE8BA.  The  translation  of  the  Holy  Icon 
(or  picture)  of  Chriat  from  Edeisa  is  comme- 
morated Aug.  16  {Cat.  Byianti.  A  great  festi- 
»»l  (Daniel'a  Codex,  iv.  244).  [C] 

EDILTRUDI8.    [Etheldreda.] 

EDUCATION.    [ScHoois.] 

EQABA,  COUNCIL  OF  (£^arenjB  ctn- 
diitm),  held  a.d.  615  at  Egara,  now  Terassa,  in 
CaUlonia;  1«  oonRrm  what  had  been  enacted  at 
Osca  or  Hnesca  teTenCeen  yeari  before.  TweWe 
bishopa,  whose  seea  are  not  given,  and  a  preibyler 
and  deacon  representing  two  more,  lobacribed  to 
it  (Mansi,  I.  S3I).  [E.  S.  Ff.] 

E0DUNU8.  presbyter,  martyr  at  Nicomedia 
with  teren  others;  commemorated  March  12 
(Mart.  Adoaii,  Uauardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

EGESIPPUB.    [Hmbsipphb.] 


EGYPT.     The  entrance  of  Chrut  mis  Egypt 

ia  commemorated  Ginbot  24  =  May  19  {Col. 
EtMop.};  the  flight  of  Christ  from  Hellui  to 
Roekuama  in  Egypt,  Hedar  6  =  KoT.  2  {C-l. 
fftWcy.).  [G] 

EGYPT,  FLIGHT  INTO.    It  ia  difficoU, 

on  the  doors  of  St.  Zenone  at  Verona,  which  ia 
at  all  erenU  one  of  the  earlieit  known  of  Chris- 
tian worka  in  meUl,  and  may  date  from  Ihe 
original  fabric  of  the  9th  century.     [R.  5r.  J.T.] 

EGG.  There  eeema  aome  direraity  of  opinion 
aa  to  the  use  of  the  egg  as  a  Chriitim  avmbol. 
Boldetti  (p.  519)  tpeaki  of  marble  eggi  found  in 
the  tomba  of  St.  Theodora,  St.  Balbina,  and 
others;  these  wereoftheai.eofhen'seggs.  Eg?- 
ahtlti  are  occasionally  found  in  (he  loculi  of 
martyrs,  and  Raoul  Rochette  refers  them  to  (he 
agapae  so  freqoentli  celebrated  there.  [See 
EucHAKlST.]  But  Martigny,  wi!h  the  Abbe 
CnTedoH  (Ko'iguaglio  crit.  dri  MoHirm.  dillt 
AHi  Crist.)  ii  inclined  to  think  that  the  egg 
siKnified  the  immature  hope  of  the  reanrrection. 
"Restat  upei,  quae  quantum  mihi  ridetur,  otd 
comparator ;  spea  enim  nondnm  perrenit  ad 
rem  "  (Augustine,  Sn-m.  ct,  8,  0pp.  t.  v.  379). 
The  nte  of  eggs  at  Eaater  hni  no  doubt  rvferenn 
to  thii  idea;  but  whether  the  idea  was  really 
attached  to  the  object  or  not,  in  a  generally 
symbolic  aeuse,  seems  still  a  dubious  matter.  For 
bggs  and  Ducks  see  the  Medici  MS3.  in  Ash- 
mann.  Cutahg.  Bibl.  Med.  [R.  Sr,  J.  T.] 

EILETON  (EUirrif''}-    Aflei  the  ecphonesU 


of  the 


tely  before  the  deacon  warns  the  catechumeni 
depart  {Lit.  Chrytot.,  Daniel  iv.  349)  the 
estnnfolda  the  eiieton,  or  CORFOItAt.,an  which 
the  chalice  and  paten  are  afterwards  placed. 
signil]es  ia  eiplained  by  Germanui 
of  Constantinople  (TAeoria  Musi.  p.  153,  ed. 
1560)  thus:  "The  eiieton  repreaend  the 
cloth  in  which  the  body  of  Chriat  was 
wrapped  when  it  was  taken  down  from  tht 
'oas  and  laid  in  the  tomb"  (Snioer't  TAetaurui, 
"-)■  [C] 

EIRENICA  (Ei'imruiJ).  (1)  The  earlier 
auses  of  the  great  litany  in  the  Greek  litargiet 
-e  frequently  called  (tpiiruiE,  as  being  for  the 
oat  part  prayers  for  peace.  Thus  the  ;;reat 
lany  in  the  litui^  of  St.  Chryeostom  (c  14, 
340,  Daniel)  begins  wyth  "  Let  us  beteecfa  the 
Lord   in   peace;    for   the   peace  which   ia   from 

■bore; for  the  peace  of  the  whole  world..." 

(2)  See  PaCificae.  [C] 

EISODOS.    [Ehtbasce.}  " 

ELASIPPU8,     martyr    at     Ferrara,    with 

Speutippus    and    Helaeippus,    under   Aurelian ; 

commemorated  Jan.  17  (Jforl.  Adonis,  Usuardi^ 

[W.  F.  G.] 

ELDERS  (&ntor«i).    There  are  some  tracts 

of  elders  reci^ised  in  the  chorch,  yet  distinct 

from  the  clergy.   Augustine  addressee  fait  epistle 

to   the   church   at   Hippo   {EpCtt.  137)  to  the 

clergy,    (he    elders,   (aenioribus),    and    all   the 

people,     in  another  place  (Omtra  Cmam.   iii. 

c  29X  he  mentions  bishopa,  presbyters,  deaeoni, 

and  elders,  (seoiores).     Optatos  (1.  c  41)  sart, 

that  when  Uenturiua,  bishop  of  Carthaft^  was 
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forced  to  leave  his  diocese  in  the  penecution 
under  Diocletian,  he  committed  the  omaioents 
and  utensils  belonging  to  the  church  to  the 
faithful  elders  (tidelibus  seaioribus).  These 
appear  in  some  cases  to  have  been  merely  the 
leadiug  men  of  the  congregation.  Thus  the 
council  of  Carthage,  ▲.D.  419,  committed  the 
office  of  meeting  the  leaders  of  the  Donatists  to 
the  magistrates  and  elders  of  the  several  dis- 
tricts {Cod.  Eccl.  Afric.  c.  91).  But  there  also 
appear  to  have  been  others  who  had  a  special 
position,  and  probably  special  duties,  in  the 
church.  Thus,  in  the  Gesta  Purgat.  CaecU,  et 
Felic.  (p.  263,  in  Optatus,  ed.  Paris,  1676)  it  is 
said,  that  in  the  business  of  enquiring  into  cer- 
tain deputes  there  were  associated  with  the 
bishop  and  clergy  certain  elders  of  the  people, 
who  were  al^o  officers  of  the  church  (seniores 
plebis,  ecclesiasticos  viros).  Compare  Eccle- 
8IA8TICU8.  In  the  same  tract  mention  is  made 
in  one  place  of  the  clergy  and  elders,  and  in 
another  of  bishops,  priests,  deacons,  and  elders. 
In  tlie  decrees  of  the  council  of  Carthage,  a.d. 
419,  mention  is  made  of  certain  elders,  who 
appear  to  have  been  sent  as  delegates  to  the 
council  {Cod.  Eccl.  Afric.  cc.  85,  100).  Compare 
Churchwardens  :  Electoral  Colleges. 

[P.  0.] 

ELEAZAR,  teacher  of  the  Maccabees,  com- 
memorated Aug.  1  {C^tl,  Byzant.)]  July  29  (CaL 
Armen.).  [W".  F.  G.] 

ELEAZARIUS,  martyr  at  Lyons,  with  his 
eight  children  and  Mtnervius ;  commemorated 
Aug.  23  {Mart.  Adonis,  Usuai-di).       [W.  F.  G.] 

ELEEMOSYNARIUS.  1.  See  Alms,  p.  52. 
2.  The  word  is  occasionally  used  to  designate 
the  distributor  for  pious  uses  of  the  effects  of  a 
person  deceased,  i.e.  the  **  executor  "  of  his  will. 
Thus  Gregory  of  Tours  {De  Vitis  Patrum^  c.  8) 
speaks  of  one  from  whose  executors  (eleemosy- 
naiiis)  no  small  sums  were  received  in  honour  of 
a  saint  (Ducange,  s.r.).  [C] 

ELECTI.  Some  writers  (as  Bona,  De  Reb. 
Lit.  I.  xvi.  4)  consider  the  Catechumens  [p.  317] 
to  be  divided  into  the  four  classes  of  Audientes, 
Substrati  or  Geuuflectentes,  Competentes,  and 
Electi ;  the  latter  being  those  whose  names  were 
actually  inscribed  in  the  church-list  with  a  view 
to  baptism.  Bingham  {Antiq.  X.  ii.  1)  considers 
the  Electi  tx>  be  identical  with  the  Competentes, 
though  he  also  makes  four  classes  by  adding  one 
of  i^wBo^iAwoi,  But  both  these  classifications 
are  of  doubtful  authority.  (See  Mai'tene,  De  Pit. 
Ant,  I.  i.  6.)  [C] 

ELECTION  OF  CLERGY.  The  first  re- 
corded election  of  clergy  is  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  where  Matthias  was  chosen  by  casting 
lots.  But  this  example  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  followed. 

Clemens  Bomanns  (Epist.  Cor.  i.  c.  42)  says 
that  in  the  early  days  of  the  church  the  apostles 
appointed  their  first-fruits,  proving  them  by  the 
Spirit,  bishops  and  deacons  of  those  who  should 
join  the  faith ;  and  that  afterwards  the  ministers 
were  appointed  by  other  men  of  consideration 
{MpAp  iWoy^Mp)  with  the  consent  of  the 
whole  church  (c  44).  Compare  Pseudo-Clemens 
(Epifi,  ad  Jacob,  i.  c  3).  Clemens  Alexandrinus 
(Knaeb.  ff.  E.  iii.  c  23,  §  6)  says  that  St.  John 


ordained  such  clergy  as  were  pointed  out  by  the 
Spirit. 

It  appears  to  have  been  sometimes  held  that 
the  bishop  had  the  right  of  selecting  the  inferior 
clergy.  Cyprian  {Ep,  29,  ed.  Hartel)  says  that 
he  had  appointed  Saturus  as  a  lector  and 
Optatus  as  a  subdeacon,  insisting  that  he  has  not 
acted  arbitrarily,  but  carried  out  the  wishes  of 
the  church  in  general.  Ambrose  {Episi.  82  ad 
Vercell.)  speaks  of  bishops  as  admitting  other 
clergy  to  orders  and  benefices,  and  {Offic.  i. 
c.  18)  of  a  certain  person  who  was  refused  ad- 
mission into  the  clerical  order  (in  clerum),  by 
himself.  Jerome  {Comm,  in  Tit,  i.  5)  speaks  of 
bishops  as  having  power  to  appoint  (constitu- 
endi)  priests  in  every  city,  and  again  (Epist.  ad 
Nepot.)  of  their  selecting  (eligendi)  priests, 
and  (t&td.)  of  their  being  entrusted  with  the 
power  of  placing  in  office  whom  they  would. 
Philostorgius  {H,  E.  iii.  17)  speaks  of  Leontius 
bishop  of  Alexandria  appointing  Aetius  as  a 
deacon.  In  the  Life  of  John  Damascene,  it  is 
said  that  the  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  acting  by 
divine  inspiration,  sent  for  him  and  ordained 
him  to  the  priesthood  {Vita  Joann.  Damascen. 
per  loann.  Episcop.  Hierosolym.  inter  opp.  Joan. 
Damas.).  Gregory  the  Great,  while  strenuously 
asserting  the  right  of  the  clergy  and  people  to 
the  free  election  of  bishops,  was  equally  firm  in 
reserving  to  the  bishops  the  power  of  selecting 
parish  priests  and  deacons,  on  the  ground  that 
in  choosing  a  bishop,  the  clergy  and  people 
transferred  to  him  all  rights  of  election  to  the 
inferior  offices  (Thomasain,  ^et.  et  Nov,  Eccl. 
Discip.  ii.  7,  c.  34,  §  10).  The  council  of  Lao- 
dicea  (c.  13)  forbids  the  election  to  the  priest- 
hood (cff  jcparcior)  to  be  entrusted  to  the 
multitude  {rots  6x^ots).  But  this  is  some- 
times referred  to  the  election  of  bishops.  The 
4th  council  of  Carthage  (c,  22)  provides  that  a 
bishop  shall  not  ordain  any  without  the  advice 
of  his  clergy,  and  shall  also  seek  not  only  the 
testimony,  but  the  assent  ( connirentiam),  of 
the  people.  A  decree  of  the  council  of  Merida 
{Cone.  Emerit,  c.  19)  speaks  of  a  parish  priest  as 
having  been  put  in  charge  of  his  church,  by  the 
appointment  (per  ordinationem)  of  his  bishop. 
Another  decree  of  the  same  council  (c.  18) 
ordains  that  all  parish  priests  shall  provide  a 
supply  of  inferior  clergy  from  the  household 
(familia)  of  the  church.  The  6th  canon  of  Theo- 
philus  of  Alexandria  associates  the  clergy  with 
the  bishop,  providing  that  at  every  ordination  all 
the  clergy  shall  exercise  the  power  not  only  of 
assent,  but  of  choice  (consentiat  et  eligat),  and 
that  the  candidate  selected  by  the  clergy  shall 
be  ordained  in  presence  of  the  people,  and  that 
the  bishop  shall  enquire  of  them  whether  they 
also  can  bear  testimony  to  his  fitness. 

In  these  instances  It  appears  that  the  right  of 
election  rested  with  the  bishop,  or  with  the 
bishop  and  clergy,  and  that  the  people  only 
consented.  There  is  evidence,  however,  that  in 
many  cases  the  people  not  only  bore  witness  to 
the  fitness  of  the  candidates,  but  had  themselves 
a  share  in  the  election.  Cyprian  {Ep,  67,  oc.  3 
and  4)  speaks  of  the  people  as  having  the 
greatest  power  of  choosing  worthy  bishops,  since 
by  their  presence  the  merits  of  the  candidates 
will  be  known,  and  the  election  be. just  and 
legitimate  as  confirmed  by  the  general  suffrage 
and  assent.    He  adds  that  this  was  the  apo- 
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■talk  rnle  not  oalf  id  the  election  of  biahop) 
and  priests,  but  alto  in  tliat  of  descooe.  }f- 
ronw  {£pitt,  ad  Stuiicum)  apiwara  to  assert 
thnt  either  the  biihep  or  the  people  had 
power  to  elect  tfae  candidate)  for  ordination, 
*■  Tel  popalua  vel  pootifex  elegerlt."  And,  In 
BDother  place  (Comm.  in  Etek.  c.  33,  T.  6)  ipeaki 
of  either  a  biihop  or  a  prieit  being  a  wat«hinaD, 
"■peculator,"  of  the  church,  becsase  of  bit 
election  bjr  the  people,  "quia  a  populo  electus 
est."  Siricius  {t'/iut.  i.  ad  Himerum  Taracon. 
c  10)  speaks  of  elevation  to  the  otKee  of  priest 
or  bishop  as  depeiidtDg  on  the  choice  (electio) 
of  the  clerg7  and  people.  ChrfeoitDin  (rtpl 
'Ifpnii.  It.  c.  'i,  §  3T6,  379)  epealts  of  the  electors 
to  the  office  of  the  prieetbood  (td^i  ilioiiinvi) 
as  quite  distinct  from  the  bishop  who  or- 
daioa.  Of  these  electors  he  ipeaks  as  being  the 
elden  (tb*  tot/imw,  ibid.  i.  c.  3  §  29)  or 
the  leading  (/ityi^nii)  members  of  the  con- 
gregstiOD  {Hid.  i.  c  14  §  39>  He  also  speaks 
uf  the  election  as  beiug  decided  by  a  nia- 
joritjT  of  voles  (ibid.  lii.  c.  4  §  171).  Some- 
times indeed  the  people  appear  to  hare  brought 

Augustine     (Possid.    Vita 


upper. 

1.  jVorki.— The  Latin  word  elemmta  doe»  not 
:>pear  to  have  been  used  In  this  technical  seuM 
I  the  earlj  ages  of  the  church,  though  it  is 
very  natural  word  to  eipress  the  componeot 
parts  of  any  thing.  Possibly  the  use  arose  fmic 
'he  analogy  of  Unptism,  where  the  outward  sign 
rould  naturally  be  spoken  of  as  the  ■■  element" 
f  water,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  following  pas- 
^ge  from  St.  Augnstin,  where,  in  speaking  of 
aptiim,  he  says,  "Take  away  the  word,  and 
rhat  is  the  water  but  water?  The  word  i> 
added  to  the  clement,  and  it  becomes  a  sacrament, 
itself  as  it  were  a  visible  word  "  (accedit  verbiun 
ltd  elementum  et  fit  sauranientnm.  Augustin  « 
Joaa.  XV.  1-3,  Traet.  liii.  3),  Gregory  of 
TS  (Z)a  rilii  Palrum,  c.  15)  nies  the  word  of 


I    with    t 
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nunlii  libras  singulas  per  dies  singuios  lumens." 
Words  denoting  i^crilice  or  offering  were  con- 
tautly  used  of  the  Klements ;  rii  fyia  Bvpa,  as 
n  the  Liturgy  of  St.  James,  i  lipibs  tltiya  ri 
tyia  tmpa ;  or  simply  ri  1710,  as  in  the  Liturgy 
>r  St.  ChryGostom  and  elsewt  '      '     ' 


We  And 


perhaps 
•hen  Clei 


1  of  Orange  (c  10},.  providei 
that  when  a  bishop  is  the  founder  of  a  church 
in  another  diocese,  be  may  select  the  clergy  to 
officiate  in  it.  Justinian  (Aooeff.  123  c.  18) 
allows  the  fonnders  of  prirate  oratories  to  select 
their  clergy,  but  if  any  unworthy  were  chosen, 
the  bishop  was  to  bate  the  power  of  selecting 
those  whom  be  thought  fit.  [P.  0.] 

ELECTORAL  COLLEGES.  The  evils  of 
a  popular  election  of  bisbopa  and  other  clergy  in 
a  great  city,  such  as  Constantinople,  were  so 
manifest  (Cbrysoatom  de  Sacerdutio,  iii.  15),  that 
atteniDts  were  sometimea  made  to  commit  the 

■X  body  or  committee. 

'  this  in  the  earliest 
times,  when  Clement  of  Rome  (ad  Cor.i.  44) 
speaks  of  the  successors  of  the  apostles  being 
chosen  by  men  of  consideration  (frir"  iKKirtifutr 
Jirlpw)  with  the  assent  of  the  church.  The 
council  of  Laodicea  <c  13)  clearly  desires  that 
the  clergy  should  be  chosen  by  soma  definitely 
orgaDlied  body,  and  not  by  a  mere  masa-tueetlng 
(ratt  ixXoii)  [ILlectioH  or  CleAQt].  In 
■pile  of  this  ordinance,  howarer,  there  are  only 
too  many  instances  in  Uter  times  of  the  choice  of 
clergy  by  meetings  which  can  only  be  called 
□idIh.  (See  Augustine,  Epal.  155)  Synesius, 
Epiit.  67 1  Baronins,  an.  303,  §  23  ff. ;  Baluie, 
MuceO.  ii.  102  S.)  Yet,  generally,  the  influence 
of  the  principal  men  in  a  city  could  not  be 
ignored,  and  when  Justinian  (Jfciwi.  ciiiii,  c  1 ; 
see  Bishop,  p.  216)  definitely  enjoined  that  the 
clergy  and  chief  men  of  a  city  (irpbToi  t^i 
w^Ahii)  should  nominate  three  for  a  vacant 
see,  be  probably  did  bnt  confirm  an  existing 
practice.  Prom  the  three  thna  nominated,  one 
was  to  be  chosen  by  the  consecrator  (tbS  x"P^ 
TorauvToi),  generally  the  metropolitan. 

If  the  "chief  men"  had  been  defined,  wt 
should  have  had  here  an  "  Electoral  College  "  ol 
clergy  and  notables;  ai  they,  were  not,  thli 
system  generally  led  to  a  straggle  between  the 
^ergy  and  the  civil  government.  [C] 


;  aqua,  d> 
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Comment.  Praev.  p.  xiivi.);  or  again,  j 
A&pa.  Tlpoff^pii  waa  also  generally 
the  Elements  placed  ou  the  altar.  ao  tne 
Latin  o^falio  am  o'jiala  as  iu  the  Ordo  Ha- 
\artat  II.  (c.  9),  "  Arcbidiaconus  sosdpit 
blatas  duas  de  oblationaria  . . .  et  ponit  [csli- 
em]  super  altare  juila  oblationes  pontifids.' 
he  word  Moatkt^  *^  the  Victim,"  expresses  a 
iraewhat  dilTerent  aspect  of  the  sacrificial  ceu- 
Bption." 
The  uuconsecrated  Elements  on  the  altar  ti* 
called  In  Eastern  liturgies  "the  Mystcriesi"  the 
alunethe  "Seal"  (irf>pa7[0,fn)m  its  betn; 
id  by  lines  in  the  form  of  a  cnJss(Bee  below) 
certain  Arobic  rubrics  (Reoaudol,  Lill. 
OrieTitt.  il.  62)  the  Elements  are  called  Barxhi-^ 
corruption  of  the  Greek  i.-aapxb'. 
In  Syriac  they  bear  the  name  of  £aiu4oiw,  cor- 
responding nearl;  to  the  Greek  tifm  and  tpaa- 
^fii  and  the  Latin  objofd ;  the  bread  is  simply 
"Bread   of  the  Sacraments,"  or  "of  the  Myi- 

When  the  Elementa  have  been  placed  01  the 
altar,  they  acquire  other  names  having  more 
distinct  reference  to  sacrifice,  as  '■  the  I^mb,"  or 
"  the  First-born."  The  Syrians  too  tail  the  por- 
tion impressed  with  ■  cross  "the  SeaL"  Other 
names  are  given  to  the  various  particles  after 
division  (Ren.  u.  s.  i.  189 ;  ii.  62)  [Kliacno*.] 

Again,  the  Elementa  were  called  <ri>iA>Aa, 
Tihroi,  fonaae  aapectdiila,  as  outward  repre- 
sentations of  inward  and  ipiritnal  grace.  Tbe 
word  a^ciiH,  often  supposed  to  have  the  ssnw 
force,  probably  in  its  origin  meant  no  more  than 
"  fruits  of  the  earth  " — a  sense  which  it  ts  well 
known  to  bear  in  later  latinity,  especially  with 
the  jurists  (Ducange,  i.  v.y. 


Ot  bowerer,  we  on^  probabtj  ben  la 
ansecnud  Host  luunul  rnm  a  pm- 
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II.  What  tcere  the  Eiementsf 

Throughout  the  nuiversal  church  bread  and 
wine  have  always  been  the  recognised  elements 
Id  the  eucharist,  'with  but  few  and  slight  excep- 
tions which  may  be  described  in  a  few  words. 
There  was  an  obscure  sect  called  the  Artotyritae 
whp  added  cheese  to  the  bread.  St.  Augnstin 
((i<?  Ilaeres.  c.  xlviii.)  says  "  the  Artotyrites  are 
so  allied  from  their  oblation,  for  they  offer  bread 
and  cheese,  saying  that  the  first  oblations  which 
-were  offered  by  men,  in  the  infancy  of  the  world, 
were  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth  and  of  sheep.*' 
There  were  also  sects  which  used  no  wine  but 
water  alone,  and  some  who  did  not  use  wine  in 
their  morning  services,  though  they  did  in  the 
evening  (see  below,  §  VI.) 

III.  Composition  of  the  Bread. 

With  regard  to  the  element  of  bread,  whatever 
may  have  been  the  practice  of  certain  sects, 
there  is  entire  agreement  in  the  church  that  it 
should  be  made  of  wheat-flour.  The  mystical 
allusions  to  the  superiority  of  wheat  in  Clement 
of  Alexandria  (Strom,  vi.  1 1,  p.  787)  and  Origen 
{B6)n,  in  Gen,  xii.  c.  5,  p.  247,  VVircebnrg,  1780) 
strongly  indicate,  what  indeed  there  is  no  reason 
to  doubt,  that  wheaten  bread  and  (ordinarily)  no 
other,  was  used  in  the  mysteries.  Alcuin  (Epist, 
90)  speaks  specially  of  the  ^*  grana  tritici,"  from 
the  flour  of  which  the  bread  is  to  be  made.  The 
great  controversy  in  the  matter  has  been :  Should 
the  bread  be  leavened  or  unleavened  ? 

A.  The  princijjal  evidences  bearing  on  this 
question  are  the  following : 

1.  It  has  generally  been  assumed  in  the  West 
that  the  Last  Supper  was  eaten  at  the  feast  of  the 
Passover,  and  that  therefore  the  bread  used  was 
the  unleavened  bread  which  the  Jews  were  alone 
allowed  to  cnt  at  that  time.  But  it  is  contended 
by  some  writers  of  the  Greek  church  that  the 
Last  Supper  was  held  on  the  13th  Nisan,  when 
leavened  bread  was  still  used ;  and  there  is  no 
direct  statement  either  in  the  New  Testament  or 
in  the  writings  of  the  lilarly  Fathers  to  indicate 
that  azyme,  or  unleavened  bread,  was  used ;  on 
the  contrary,  the  fact  that  only  "bread"  was  men- 
tioned would  lead  to  the  inference  that  only  com- 
mon bread  was  meant.  The  Acta  of  the  Aposties 
simply  speaks  of  "breaking  bread"  as  a  solemn 
rite,  or  meeting  together  to  "  break  bread." 
Justin  Martyr  simply  speaks  of  bread,  and  as 
he  is  giving  a  particular  description  of  the 
(christian  rites,  it  seems  most  probable  that  he 
would  have  mentioned  the  fact  had  any  parti- 
cular kind  of  bread  been  used. 

2.  It  is  said  that  as  the  element  of  bread  was 
taken  in  the  early  ages  from  the  offerings  of  the 
people  [ObIiATIon],  which  served  also  for  the 
support  of  the  ministers  and  dependents  of  the 
church,  it  must  have  been  ordinary,  that  is, 
leavened  bread.  But  this  argument  is  by  no 
means  so  conclusive  as  at  first  sight  it  appears ; 
it  is  good  for  the  age  of  Justin  Martyr ;  but  in 
later  times  there  are  evident  traces  of  a  double 
offering ;  one  of  ordinary  food,  for  the  use  of  the 
dependents  of  the  church,  and  one  of  bread  and 
wine  for  the  altar.  The  council  of  Nantes  (c.  9, 
quoted  by  Martene)  clearly  distinguished  between 
the  o'tlatiofies  which  were  intended  for  consecra- 
tion, and  the  paneSy  or  loaves,  offered  for  the  use 
of  the  church  [Eulogiae].  So  Uincmar  {Oapitul, 


i.  16).  And  when  such  a  separation  was  made 
between  the  offerings  for  the  ministers  and  the 
offerings  for  the  altar,  the  latter  were  probably 
specially  prepared,  whether  leavened  or  not. 
The  woman  who  smiled  when  Gregory  the  Great 
(Joannes  Diac.  Vita  Qreg.  ii.  41)  offered  her  in 
the  eticharist  that  which  she  had  herself  pre- 
pared, need  not  be  supposed  of  course  to  have 
taken  the  oblation  from  her  household  loaf. 

3.  Epiphanius  (Haeres.  30,  c.  16)  says  that 
the  Ebionites,  in  imitation  of  the  saints  in  the 
church,  celebrate  mysteries  yearly  in  the  church 
with  unleavened  cakes  (8i*  iL^^fiwv),  using  water 
for  the  other  element  in  the  sacrament.  Here 
the  azymes  seem  to  be  mentioned,  like  the  water, 
as  a  departure  from  Catholic  practice ;  but  Epi' 
phanius  does  not  in  terms  reckon  the  use  oi 
azymes  among  the  heretical  practice  of  the 
Ebionites,  so  that  it  is  possible  that  their  depar- 
ture from  orthodoxy  may  have  consisted  in  their 
annual,  instead  of  more  frequent,  celebration, 
and  in  their  use  of  water  for  wine. 

4.  The  words  of  the  Pseudo-Ambrosias  {De 
Sacram.  iv.  4),  "  tu  forte  dicis,  mens  panis  est 
usitatus;  sed  panis  iste  panis 'est  ante  verba 
sacramentorum ;  ubi  accesserit  consecratio,  de 
pane  fit  caro  Christi,"  are  generally  thought  to 
imply  that  the  bread  used  for  consecration  was 
leavened.  But  the  opposition  in  the  writer's 
mind  is  between  "common  bread"  and  "the 
Body  of  Christ,"  not  between  "common"  and 
"  leavened  "  bread,  nor  is  such  an  expression  as 
"panis  usitatus"  absolutely  conclusive,  though 
it  is  in  the  highest  degree  probable  that  it  desig- 
nates leavened  bread,  such  as  was  everywhere 
most  commonly  used. 

5.  A  custom  of  the  Roman  church,  mentioned 
by  the  Liber  Pontificalia  (cc.  33,  55)  in  the  lives 
ofMelchiades  and  Siricius,  is  thus  referred  to 
by  Innocent  I.  (Epiat.  ad  DwerUiumy  c.  5). 
Writing  to  the  bishop  of  Gubbio,  he  says  that  his 
correspondent  had  no  need  to  consult  him  about 
the  "fermentum"  which  on  Sundays  he  (Inno- 
cent) sent  to  the  parish  churches  (titulos), 
because  that  was  a  custom  confined  to  the  city 
of  Rome,  intended  to  prevent  the  parish  priests 
[see  Cardinal],  who  were  detained  in  their 
own  churches  by  their  proper  duties,  from 
feeling  themselves  cut  off  from  communion  with 
the  mother  church  [Euloqiak].  Even  in  Rome 
it  was  only  sent  to  the  "  tituli "  proper,  not 
to  the  presbyters  of  other  churches.  It  has 
been  supposed  {e,  g,  by  Bona)  that  the  euchar* 
istic  bread  which  was  sent  by  the  pope  was 
called  "  fermentum  "  as  being  made  of  leavened 
bread;  but,  unless  the  bread  commonly  con- 
secrated in  the  churches  was  unleavened,  this 
supposition  does  not  furnish  a  reason  why  these 
particular  oblates  should  be  called  "  fermentum  '* 
by  way  of  distinction,  as  they  certainly  ap- 
pear to  be  ;  and  the  conjecture  of  Sirmond 
(adopted  by  Mabillon)  seoms  by  no  means  im- 
probable, that  this  "  fermentum  "  was  so  called 
as  being  intended  to  leaven  the  whole  mass  of  the 
Roman  church.  Ceil^iinly  the  expressions  used 
in  the  Lives  of  Melchiades  and  Siricius,  "  quod 
deciaratur,  quod  nominatur,  fermentum,"  seem 
to  imply  that  the  term  is  used  in  an  improper, 
not  a  strict,  sense. 

6.  The  sixth  canon  of  the  16th  council  of 
Toledo  (a.d.  693)  is  to  this  effect.  It  having 
been  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  council  that  in 
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onw  [«rU  uf  Spain  priaU  do  not  oOtr  uD  the 
Table  of  the  Lord  clean  loaTn,>ptcially  preparnl 
pann  mundoa  et  >tDdio  pmeparatoa),  but  taki 
ilf  B  piece  to  rorm  a  roood  due  {crastulam  ti 
otDDditatem)  from  loavei  prepared  Tor  theii 
iwn  UK.  and  ofler  it  npon  the  altar  with  the 
vine  and  water;  a  thing  contrarj'  to  all  prece- 
icDt ; ....  the  coandl  decidei  ananimoiuly,  thai 
ID  other  kind  of  bread  be  placed  on  the  altar  of 
he  Lord,  to  be  hallowed  bj  priotlf  benedictioD, 
rat  auch  a>  ii  whole  and  clean  and  spedallj  pre- 
«red  (panu  integtr  et  nilidua  qui  ei  itudii 
iierit  praeparatui) ;  nor  ii  anything  of  largi 
'       0  be  offered,  but  oa\j   cakes   of  moderate 
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the  uniOD  of  Ihe  two  into  one  Imf.    Thu  i>  re- 

Seiille  (I/e  Die.  Of.'  i.  18).  It  ii  diHicqll  lo 
imagine  that  Cfprian,  and  laidore  after  him. 
omitted  all  mention  of  ic     -    -- 


loaf.     Hor< 


nthei 


790,  I 


I  the  1 


e  eiprei 
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iting  ab 


«leil 


[rande  aliquid.  h 

ium  quod  eccleaiaitica  conauetodo  retentat 
Thia  canon  haa  been  claimed  bj  the  adv 
•oth  of  the  leaven  and  of  the  aiTmea;  I 
kct  it  ia  not  concluiife  tor  either.  It  i>  de 
t  to  the  fact  that  in  the  Western  church  in  the 
th  centDrj  cblata  were  speciallj  prepared,  and 
rare  not  portion!  of  a  loaf,  but  "  jntegra ;"  but  it 
1  not  proved  that  the  words  "nitidua"  and 
'mundns"  aaceisarily  imply  the   abteoce 

7.  The  tenth  canon  of  the  council  of  Cheli 
Omc.  Caldiut.  A.D.  TS7;    Uaddan  and  Stubl 
il.  452)  enjoini  that  the  oblations  lie  cakes 
MTCB,  not  piecei  of  bread  (panii,  nan  crusti 
>robabl]r  the  same  distinction  i>  intended  as  th 
lid  dawnbjr  the  16th  conncil  of  Toledo,  between 
whole  cake  prepared  for  the   purpose,  and  a 
jeoe  taken  from  a  loaf.     The  passage  detennines 
othing  as  to  th*  use  of  leareo,  for  "  pauis"  maj 
e  used  either  of  learened  or  unlearened  bread, 
B  in  "panes  aiymiat  cmatula  absque  fennento" 
Eiod.  nil.  2). 

lade  in  the  discuaaioo  is  this:  that  Photios  of 
^nstautinople  (a.n.  B67)  Defer  mentioned  the 
se  of  oulearened  bread  in  the  encbariat  as  one 
f  the  Latin  errors,  while  Uichael  Caerularins, 
Iso    patriarch    of  ConsUntinople  (A.D.   1051), 

iferred  that  the  use  of  ualeaveDed  eucharistic 
read  was  introduced  between  the  jean  867  and 
054.  Thia  is  however  by  no  means  a  certain 
iference ;  Photina  may  hare  omitted  to  mention 
lymea  among  the  points  of  difference  between 
lie  Oreek  and  the  Latin  charchea,  becana*  he  waa 


if  the  bread,  ' 
panis  fit  qni  consecratur  in  corpus  Christi,"  and 
adds,  that  it  should  be  perfectly  pure  frma 
JeaveD  or  "ferment"  of  whatever  kind  (ab^ue 
fermento  ullias  alterios  infectioais  debet  ese 
mundissimBm).  Somewhat  later,  a.d.  819,  Rs- 
banu.  Menm.  (Dt  CIrnc.  Inttit.  i.  31.'  p.  319. 
Migne)  lays  it  down  that  the  enchariatic  bread 
should  be  unleavened,  aller  the  manner  of  the 
Hebrew  offerings  (Uv,  viii,  2),  and  bold*  that 
the  bread  which  the  Lord  bleaied  in  the  Last 
Supper  was  undoubtedly  unlearened. 

John  Mnro  (quoted  by  Uartesc),  writinf 
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of  lea< 


.  of  a  later 


I  of  Florence,  All  that 
ertainly  inferred  fVom  the  silence  of  Photius  is, 
liat  either  the  use  of  unleavened  bread  was  an- 
nnwn  to  him,  or  bt  regarded  it  la  a  thing  in- 
Iflerent.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  suppose 
bat  Uo  IX.  would  have  written  ao  strongly  as 
e  did  to  Michael  Caemlariua  (Epiit.  iL  24  ;  ri.) 
I  lo  the  immemorial  use  of  aaymes  among  the 
atins,  if  that  use  had  arisen  rinee  the  time  of 
hotins  ;  i.  <.  not  more  than  a  century  before  his 
wn  birth. 

There  it  in  laetpoeitive  evidence — if  the  docu- 
lents  be  gennine~as  to  the  ose  of  unleavened 
read  in  the  euchariat  in  the  Weatem  church 
afore  that  date, 

9.  Cyprian  {EjAit.  63,  c.  13)  says,  that,  aa  the 
lallce  is  composed,  not  of  wine  atone,  nor  of 
ater  alone,  but  of  the  union  of  the  two:  to  the 
ody  cannot  be  meal  alone,  nor  water  alone,  but 


those  w 

vened  bread  reproached  the  Western  churches, 
the  Armenians,  and  Ihe  Maronites,  with  offering 
aiymes,  which  were  not  bread  at  all ;  a  clear 
proof  that  the  Western  churches  generally,  is 
the  7tb  century,  were  thought  lo  agree  with  Ihe 

11.  Again,  allnsiDus  lo  "common"  or  "lea- 
vened" bread  would  scarcely  have  been  intro- 
duced iuto  the  Camou  of  the  Litcrot  [p.  272^ 
as  Is  done,  for  instance,  in  the  litorpes  of  ivats 
Baradai  and  Mathew  the  Pastor,  if  the  compilen 
had  not  known  of  tome  who  used  loileaTeBtd 
d. 

!.  On  the  whole,  then,  there  ii  diitinct  eri- 
«  that  unlearened  bread  vaa  used  ia  ibt 
larist  by  the  Latins,  and  by  aome  Eastern 
I,  in  the  7th  and  8th  centuries ;  and  there  ii 
eble  evidence  that  it  was  used  in  the  3id. 
be  orthodot  Eastern  church,  there  can  be  [>;i 
it  that  leavened  bread  has  been  used  from  a 
early  period  indeed  ;  if  not  from  the  rer* 

I  insisted  on  using    unleavened   cakes,  like 
Ihote  of  the  Passover,  in  the  Lonl'a  Supper. 

iftxture  of  Oil  and  Suit.— Tbt  Syrian 
Christiana,  besides  the  leaven  which  is  common 
to  almost  ail  oriental  communions,  mii  with  tbr 
3read  a  little  oil  and  salt — a  practice  which  they 
lefeud  by  many  mystical  reasona  (Renandot,  Lilt. 
Orient,  i.  191).      The  miitnre   of  oil— perhap 


ii.  4,  e' 


Martyr,  Diai.   e.  TVypAo,  c.  41 — was   probably 

always  a  singularity  of  a  small  sect ;    that  of 

"    tas  more  general  and  more  hotly  defended. 

Alcnin  {Epitt.  90  [aL  69]  ad  Fmtrri  L^ 

duntntei)  reprehends  certain  persons  in  Spain 

'      '  listing,  against  the  cnatom  of  Some  and  Ihe 

h  in  general,  that  atlt  ahould  be  put  into 

Lcharistic  bread ;  and  adds  mystical  reasona 

three  thinga  only,  flour,  water,  and  wint 

1    be   offered    in   the   Uass.     The   modrm 

a  eagerly  defend  the  miiture  of  salt,  which 

(they  say)  represents  the  life,  so  that  aaacrilice 


IV.  Frepandhn  of  iA*  Bread. 

Tbe  oore  miDule  dlrectioni  for  the  preparatioD 

of  the  mehariilii  brend   belong  U,  a  later  »ge 

thsD  llint  with  which  we  are  concemed.     Tbfee 

which    fell    within   our  peTiud   ire    priDcipdtj 


0  a)re«dy  quottd  of  the  16th  conncil 

of  Toledo  make*  it  certain  lh»t  special  prepara. 
tion  of  the  eucharistic  bread  was  enjoined  in  the 
7th  ceDtnrjr.  So  long  as  jwople  actoall7  offered, 
thej  probably  themselvee  prepared  the  oblatej 
for  the  alUr.  Thus  the  emperor  VbIbd.  ia  aaid 
to  hBFe  prepared  with  his  own  handi  the  gifts* 
whith  he  offered  fur  the  altar  (Gregory  Kaiiani. 
Funeral  Oratioa  on  St.  Baiii,  c.  53,  p.  809)  ;  ud 
the  Romtui  matroo  mentioDed  by  Joaooei  Dia- 
coniu  (a.  1.) — probably  a  perwn  of  rank,  or  ahe 
would  Dot  hfiTC  receired  the  bread  from  the 
|>ope — bad  herself  prepared  that  which  she  re- 
ceived. And  it  ■eeniB  that  not  nnfrequently 
noble  Udiei  undertook  the  preparatioD  of  the 
oblates  ai  n  meritoriout  work  ;  Candida,  wife  of 
Trajan,  ■  prefect,  prepared  bread  for  oblation 
from  flour  which  she  had  ground  with  her  own 
hands  (Marlene.  A.  R.  I.  iii.  vii.  24);  so  did  St. 
Radegund  (t5S7),  diatribnting  the  oblates  to 
different  churcbet  {Life  by  Fortunatus,  in 
Acta  SS.  Btned.  i.  320).  And  (hie  Usk  was  not 
nnfreqiiently  underlakeD  by  nuns.  Theodulph 
of  Orleans,  howerer  (o.  A.D.  T9T),  desired  that 
duty  to  be  dlich^rged  by  the  presbyters  them- 
Mlvei  or  their  "boys"'  in  their  presence, 
in  the  (bllowing  terms:  "pnnes  quos  Deo  in 
•ncrifiem  oflerti*  nut  robis  ipsla  aut  a  veatris 
pneria  corana  vobia  nitide  et  atndioie  fiant ' 
{CayUiU.  .1).  And  aince  that  time  the  oblates 
have  generally  been  prepared  by  priesta  or 
"religiona"  persons.  See  Bt^ULBUEM.  For 
further  particulars  of  the  preparation  of  the 
aacramental  bread  in  rarioua  places,  seeUar*'" 
A.  R.  1.  iii.  7,  K  '■'S-^^ ;  Renaudot,  LUt.  Or 
1.  189;  iLSSff.  ed.  1716. 

V.  Form  of  the  Bread. 
The  loaf  nsed  by  the  Jews  of  Palestine  i 
commonly  to  haie  been  round,  somewhat  leaa 
than  HO  inch  thick,  and  tii  or  eight  lucbea  in 
diameter.  In  order  that  it  might  be  more  readily 
broken,  it  waa  acored  with  lines,  freqoently  two 
lines  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  ao  aa  to  form 
acrosa,  dividing  the  loaf  Into  foar  portions 
(Aringhi,  Soma  Svbterr.  II.  V.  9,  p.  278,  qnoteJ 
by  Probst,  Sakramente,  f.  201>  And  such  wai 
probably  the  form  of  the  eachariatic  loaf  in  tb> 
early  Christian  church  (sea  woodcut).  The  LAt' 
Pontificalii  (p.  98a,  od.  Muratori)  attributai  b 
Zephyrinna  (pope  19T-ai7)  the  order,  that  pn* 
bytera  should  distribute  round  cakes  (coronas) 
bleued  by  the  bishop— a  atatemeut  probably  of 
no  great  anthority.     In  the  4th  centary  Epiphi 

■  The  viffll  U^  omoBioY/  nftn  lo  Die  Qemenn ;  I 


{Ancomttu,  c  57)  and  Caeiarini,  brother  of 

[ory  Naiianien  (Oia(.  iii.  9iio«rf.  IfiB).  speak 

le  bread  as  round.     Gregory  the  Great  {Dia-  ' 

hgf,   IT,  55)    speaks    of  a   certain    presbyter 


mging 


'duaa 


'(  obli 

loannes  Diacanus(in  Hartene,  A.  R.  1.  ill.  vii.  2S) 
to  be  cakes  made  of  a  handful  of  Hue  flour,  and 
,n  form  like  a  crown  (ei  pogillo  simllae  et  ad 
ipeciem  coronae);  that  is,  roaad,  whalsTer  else 
may  be  intended  fay  the  comparison.  And  the 
of  pictorial  representations  agrees  with 


far 
ations  the~fom: 


Whenev 
of  the 


\  passage  quoted  by  Martene  (u.  i.)  from  a 

ntise  of  lldephonso,  a  Spanish  bishop,  describes 
lurm  and  composition  of  the  euchaiiatic  bread 


ended  for  the  people. 
That  ■■   ■ 


.  Impress  the 
iblates  with  a  cross  is  probable  from  the  words 
of  Chrysoatom  {Quod  Chrittut  tit  Veut,  571  A,  ed. 
Ben.),  whete  he  saya,  "  on  the  Table  is  the  Croas 
. .  . .  m  the  mystic  Supper  the  Cro»  of  Christ 
shines  forth  with  the  Body  of  Christ."  Th. 
woodcuts  represent  the  fornia  of  the  Orsek  and 


Coptic  oblates,  which  may  probably  (w  of  coosf- 
derable  antiqaity.  The  former  bear*  the  in- 
scripUon  "10  IC  flqiroiii  Xpurrir]  twa;"  the 
latter,  "  Itioi,  «7iai,  Syioi,  KdpioJ  SofliuW." 

It  u  eTidanc  from  what  baa  been  said  abore, 
that    from  a  comparatively  early  age  a  strong 


'  Wine  thcTt  hat 


.1  bj-  our  meiaed 
b.  At  Bnrtenora 
!  Btaedict.  e.  7, 
lie  miied  >vMer 
leasing.  Light- 
's that  ht  that 
dutj ;  H>  that, 
t  our  Lord  nsed 
tain  that  h«  did 
iitSiat  el  Forma, 

n  hia  S^mujoga 
Ills  of  the  Pa»- 
•r  wine  dilatnl 
inh  THlmDd  oilli 
lit  of  the  Tine;" 
me  term  is  used 
;  Uab.  ill.  IT; 
ucertajntd  rrom 
irhoU  it  seems 

i  that,  vlth  the 
churcb  used  for 
.  water.  'Jnstin 
a  who  Ei™  any 
encharist,  says, 
rolher  who  pre- 
ine  (jcpd^iaTDt). 
it  "the  deacons 
int  fae  may  par- 
urater  which  haa 


out.  i 


eh.    65). 


If  the  watei 

without  Chr 

The  thiid 


e  the  pe<^1e  begins  1 


il  of  Carthage  (c.  24>  orden, 
"  mat  in  toe  lacraDieut  of  the  body  and  blood 
of  the  Lord,  nothing  else  b«  offered  but  what  ihc 
Lord  himself  commanded,  that  ia  bread,  and  win* 
miicd  with  water."  The  African  code,  boih 
Greek  and  Latin,  has  this  same  canon,  with 
further  directions  added  (Coil.  Cin.  Afriaa^ 
c  37).  All  the  ancient  litnipes  either  confab 
ig  waUr  with  the  <  ' 


nthet 


is  allud 


Thns 


ys:    "tike 

and  water  (J{  eXni 


and   blessing  "  '  '  -      - 

Uturgies   of  St.  James  and   St.    Mark    con 

like  words,  while  the  Liturgies  of  St.  Basil 


it.  Chrysostom  order  the  d> 


another,  the  miiing  is  mentioned  in  the  Lilurgiei 
of  Elhio|jia,  Nestoriui,  Sevems,  of  the  itomin 
and  the  Gallican  churches.  In  most  lilurgits. 
when  the  water  is  miied  with  the  wine,  sotns 
reference  is  made  to  the  blood  and  water  whicb 
flowed  from  the  Loid'sside;  as  (f.^.)  in  the  Ant- 
brosiau  rite:  "De  latere  Christ!  eiivit  saoecis 
Ft  aqua  pariter."  Similarly  the  Uoiarabic  sail 
the  Koman. 

A  peculiar  rite  of  the  Byiantine  chnrch  is  tlie 
mingling  of  hot  water  with  the  wine.  In  fhr 
Liturgy  of  St.  Chryao«tom  (c.  34),  after  the  fric- 
tion of  the  oblate,  the  deacon,  taking  np  Ihe 
vessel  of  boiling  water  (ri  (ier),  saj-s  to  tht 
priest;  "Sir,  bless  the  boiling  water ;"  the  prieil 
then  says:  "Blessed  be  the  ferfency  (((Vit)' »f 
thy  saints  (or  ever,  now  and  always,  and  for  ages 
of  ages;"  then  the  deacon  pours  a  small  qoastilt 
of  the  boiling  water  into  the  chalice,  aaying.  "  Tli( 
fer™ey  of  faith,  full  of  the  Holy  Spint.  Amee ." 

Various  mystical  reasons  hare  been  giTen  for 
the  miitnre  of  water  with  the  wine.  That  nf 
Cyprian  has  been  already  quoted.  Genasdiu' 
{be  Ed.  Dogmat.  c.  75),  besidea  the    fact  iKiI 

tiOD,  alleges  as  a  further  reason  that  blood  nnd 


wed  frol 


His 


Thei 


:.  2,  p.  284) 
litiyr  Tortipmr'). 


m)   has    seieral  I 

ter  is  to  follow 
(e.  13)i   "Thus  ! 


is  giirn  by  the'PKudo-Ambrosius  (I<c 
tkicram.  T.  I),  and  generally  by  the  lituipe. 
Id  the  comment  on  St.  Mark,  ascribed  to  Jemnif. 
another  b  giten;  that  by  one  we  might  1* 
purged  (Wim  sin,  by  the  other  redeemed  frnm 
punishment  (On  Mark  XIV.).  Alcuio  {fyi^. 
SO)  flnJs  in  the  three  Ihioga,  water,  9onr,  asd 

tirarreaemblance  to  the  Three  Hearei^j  Wil- 

The  principal  deviations  from  the  reeeited 
practice  of  the  church  in  this  matter  hare  bwa 
the  opposite  usages  of  the  Aquarians,  who  0»d 

nians,  who  mlied  no  water  with  the  wiae, 
claiming  the  authority  of  John  Chrysostom. 
Both  these  are  censured  by  the  council  in  Tjalb 
(c.  3-2).  Tiiese  Aquarians  or  HjdroporaslaUe 
probably  nbalaineJ  from  wine  as  a  bad  ihiog  i» 
itself,  like  the  Ebionites  and  the  Taliani.!*  or 
Encratifes  described  by  Epiphanius  (^jirri.  3*, 
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16;  46,  2;  47,  1);  but  others  in  early  times, 
though  they  partook  of  the  mixed  cup  ia  the 
evening,  used  water  only  in  the  morning,  lest  the 
smell  of  wine  should  bring  scandal  upon  them, 
and  betray  their  celebration  of  the  mysteries  to 
heathen  persecutors.  This  practice  is  noticed 
and  reprehended  by  Cyprian  (Epist,  63,  c.  16). 

Some  in  the  7th  century  offered  milk  for  wine 
in  the  eucharist ;  others  communicated  the 
people  not  with  wine  pressed  from  grapes,  but 
with  the  grapes  themseWes  (oblatis  uvis)  {Cone, 
Bracar,  in.  c.  1);  errors  seyertly  censured  by 
the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  who  constantly 
insisted  on  the  offering  of  wine,  water,  and  bread 
only. 

A  peculiar  instance  of  an  addition  to  the  cup 
is  the  dropping  of  milk  and  honey  into  it,  ac- 
cording to  the  Roman  rite,  on  £aster-£ve  (Mar- 
tene,  A,  H,  IV.  xziv.  32),  the  great  day  of  bap- 
tism.   [Baptism,  p.  164.] 

The  Colour  of  the  Wine, 

The  wine  in  use  in  the  church  has  in  general 
been  red,  apparently  from  a  desire  to  symbolise 
as  much  as  possible  the  blood  of  our  Lord.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Talmud  red  wine  was  offered  at 
the  Passover.  Irenaeus  indeed  {ffaeres.  bk.  i. 
c.  13,  §  2)  says  that  Marcus  (a  heretic)  claimed 
to  perform  the  eucharistic  ceremony  over  ceilain 
mixed  chalices,  and  to  make  them  appear  red 
and  purple,  which  would  lead  to  the  supposition 
that  the  wine  had  been  originally  white.  But 
Cyprian  (Ep,  63,  c.  7)  speaks  as  if  the  Eucha- 
ristic wine  was  blood-red ;  and  Chrysostom 
(Hom.  82  in  Matt,  xxvi.  34,  35)  speaks  of  the 
tongue  being  empurpled  with  the  blood  of  Christ 
in  the  eucharist.  Later  in  the  history  of  the 
church  many  of  the  synods  have  ordered  red 
wine  to  be  used ;  and  although  there  is  no 
necessity  in  the  matter,  it  certainly  seems  the 
most  appropriate. 

Literature, — Bona,  Berum  Liturgioarum  Libri 
li. ;  Martene,  I)e  Antiquie  Ecclesiae  JOtibua ; 
Krazer,  De  Antiquit  Eccleeiae  Occidentaiis  Li' 
turgiis ;  Bingham's  Antiquities  ;  Vossius,  Theses 
Tkeol, ;  Brett  on  the  Liturgies ;  Neale*s  Eastern 
Church  ;  Vogan's  True  Voctrine  cf  the  Eucharist, 
On  the  special  question  of  Azymes,  see,  against 
the  antiquity  of  unleavened  cakes  in  the  eucharist, 
Sirmond's  treatise  De  Azymo  (1651);  on  the 
other  side,  Mabillon,  in  the  preface  to  Saec.  iii. 
of  the  Ada  SS.  liened.,  and  in  a  special  treatise 
De  Azymo  et  Fermentato.  [G.W.P.  and  C] 

ELESBAAN,  king,  monk  in  the  time  of  the 
emperor  Justin;  commemorated  Ginbot  20  = 
May  15  {Cal.  Ethiop.),  [W.  F.  G.] 

ELEUTHERIU&  (1)  Bishop,  and  martyr 
at  Messina,  with  his  mother  Anthia  or  Evanthia ; 
commemorated  April  18  {Mart,  Sieron.,  Rom, 
Vet,,  Adonis,  Usuardi). 

(2)  Bishop,  at  Autesiodorum  (Auxerre) ;  com- 
memorated Aug.  26  {Mart,  Usuardi). 

(8)  Martyr  at  Nicoroedia  under  Diocletian, 
<*cum  aliis  innumeris;"  commemorated  Oct.  2 
{Mart,  Hieron.^  Rom,  Vet,,  Adonis,  Usuardi). 

(4)  Deacon,  martyr  at  Paris,  with  Dionysius 
the  bishop  and  Rusticns  the  presbyter ;  comme- 
morated Oct.  9  {Mart,  ffieron,^  Bedae,  Rom,  Vet., 
Adonis,  Usuardi). 

(5)  Bishop  of  niyricum,  martyr  ad.  290; 
commemorated  Dec  15  {Cat,  Byzant.),  [W.F.G.j 


ELEVATIO  (in  a  Liturgical  sense). 

(1).  Eastern  Church. — In  all  early  Oriental 
liturgies  an  elevation  of  the  bread  by  the  cele- 
brating priest  is  prescribed  contemporaneously 
with  the  proclamation  &yta  iiyloiSy  and  before 
the  Fraction.  Thus,  in  the  liturgy  of  St.  Chryso- 
stom <*the  priest,  elevating  the  holy  bread, 
exclaims  *  Holy  things  for  holy  persons ;'  **  of  St. 
James :  "  then  he  elevates  the  gifts,  and  saith 
*  Holy  things,'  &c. ;"  of  St.  Basil,  "  the  priest, 
elevating  the  holy  bread,  exclaims  *  Holy  things,' 
&c.";  the  Armenian,  '*the  priest  lifts  up  the 
sacrifice  before  his  eyes,  and  saith  *  the  Holy  of 
holies.' "  The  original  intention  of  this  rite  was 
clearly  not  that  the  host  might  be  adored  by  the 
people,  for  it  took  place  within  the  Bema^  the 
doors  of  which  being  closed  and  the  curtains 
drawn,  it  could  be  only  seen  by  the  attendant 
ministers.  This  is  acknowledged  by  Goar ;  "  Non 
ita  tamen  ut  a  populo  conspiciatur  Dominicum 
corpus  elevat  Graecus  sacerdos  "  {Eucholof.  p.  145, 
note  158,  cf.  pp.  84,  151) ;  he  adds  that  there  is 
no  allusion  to  eucharistic  adoration  in  the 
earlier  ritualists  :  *^  De  majoris  hostiae,  a  populo, 
completa  consecratione,  per  elevationem  conspi- 
ciendae,  nihil  apud  antiquos  rituum  expositores." 
The  authority  of  St.  Basil,  t&  rrjs  iriKk-fiatus 
pilfxara  cVl  r^s  ikyaSti^ttts  rou  ifrrov  rris 
cvxap^rrfaf  ris  ruv  ayiup  iyypd^us  ^fuv  Kara- 
\.4\oar€p ;  {De  Sp.  Sanct,  c.  27),  \s  erroneously 
urged  by  Bellarmin  {De  Eucharist,  ii.  15),  Schel- 
strate  {De  Concil.  Antioch.  p.  219),  and  Bona 
{Rer,  Liturg.  lib.  ii.  c.  13,  §  2),  in  support  of  the 
later  practice  of  elevating  the  eucharist  to  show 
it  to  the  people.  For  the  word  iwditi^is  has 
been  abundantly  proved  by  Albertinus,  quoted 
by  Bingham  {Orig.  Eccl,  lib.  xv.  c.  5,  §  4), 
and  is  acknowledged  by  Renaudot  (i.  270),  to 
be  used  here  in  its  classical  sense  of  *'  dedication," 
«  consecration,"  not  that  of  **  displaying."  The 
authorities  alleged  in  support  of  the  early  intro- 
duction of  the  practice  of  displaying  the  eucharist 
to  the  people  prove  verv  weak  on  examination. 
The  Pseudo-Dionysius,  whose  writings  cannot  be 
placed  earlier  than  the  5th  or  6th  century, 
when  speaking  of  the  priest  **  showing  the  gifts," 
{rks  hwpim  r&v  BtovpytAr  bwo^tiiets},  before 
proceeding  to  communion  {De  Eccl,  Hierarch, 
c.  iii.  §  11)  does  not  in  any  way  assert  that  it 
was  to  the  people  that  he  showed  them.  The 
example  of  St.  Euthymius,  adduced  by  Martene 
(p.  423),  is  little  more  to  the  point.  All  that 
is  said  is,  that  after  the  anaphora,  "stretching 
forth  his  hands  to  heaven,  and  as  it  were 
displaving  to  them  the  mystery  administered 
for  the  sake  of  our  salvation,"  {naX  Utrirtp 
eJnoXs  OiroifiKrhs  rh  olieoyofiiiBhy  rris  trwrriplas 
X^^^  '''^s  iifAfr4pas  iivirr^pioyy,  **he  cried 
with  a  loud  voice,  rk  fiyia  rols  &')foff" 
(Cyril  Scythopol.  Vita  S,  Euthym.  apud  Coteler. 
Eod,  Qraec,  Monum,  vol.  ii.  p.  268,  §81).  The 
passage  quoted  from  Germanus,  and  accepted  by 
Bingham  as  coming  from  the  patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople of  that  name,  a.d.  715,  is  from  a  work, 
Theoria  Rerum  Dicinarum,  correctly  assigned 
by  Cave  to  his  namesake  and  successor  five  cen- 
turies later,  a.d.  1222.  The  most  apposite 
passage  is  that  given  by  Renaudot  (i.  267)  from 
James  bishop  of  Edessa,  c.  651,  which,  if  cor^ 
rectly  quoted,  prescribes  that  the  priest,  after 
uttering  the  &yia  ayiots,  **  shall  lift  the  sacra- 
ments and  show  them  to  the  whole  people  as  for 
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EMBALMING 


m  tIcYiit  <l 


ID  popnio  tanqiu 


Mtendit  m 


(2)  H'lnlrm  CA'ireA.— Ob»cnr»  und  ragae  u  u 
tha  date  of  the  iutraductioD  or  Ibe  elcTiiIion  of 
the  euchnrltt  in  the  OrieiiUl  church,  there  it 
■till  graater  uncfrtaintj  when   it   beanie   the 

Crictice  of  the  Weit.  Guar  hnmblj  cmteiaea 
iiigaoTaiice(£'H(.'Aof^.  p.  146,  §  158),  and  BoDA 
sckncwledgei  the  ume  {Rtr.  Liturg.  lib.  i<.  c  1.1, 
§  2),  ud  profeiues  hii  itiabilitf  to  diicoFer  aD;r 
truce  of  the  pnctice  in  (he  sncieDt  ucramen- 
larie*  or  the  codices  of  the  Ortio  Somnniu,  or  in 
anv  of  the  ancient  ritual  writer*,  Alcnin,  Ama- 
lariui,  WaUfrid,  tic.  Indeed  there  it  little  doubt, 
ai  !■  acknowledged  bj  ail  learned  and  candid 
Ronianista.  that  the  eleration  owei  its  )iitrodai>- 
tion  to  (be  gpread  uf  the  tened  of  Berenpirin), 
c.  1050,  aKaiast  which  it  WM  regarded  aa  a  public 

frolot  (Maratcri,  Littuy.  Jtoavin,  I'rtui,  i.  2ST). 
hia  practice  wm  the  natural  conB«)aence  of  the 
nediacTBl  doctrine  orTraniubtUntialion.  though 
it  had  little  or  no  authoritative  laucti  '  ' 
the  13th  century.     Although  froi 


the] 


1  this  Diet 


.0  the  , 


that  thi 

canon  differs  eneotiallr  from  that  of  the  Greek 
church,  not  taking  place  until  afttr  the  fraction 
and  conieenition  iiu(«ad  of  before  it. 

(Binttrim,  Stnialirdii.  vol.  Iv.  p.  3;  pp.  432, 
>q. ;  Binghaoi,  Orig.  Ecd.  bk.  ir.  e.  5,  $  4  ;  Neale, 
Eailern  Ch.  Tol.  i.  p.  I,  p.  316 ;  Bona,  Btr,  Litarg. 
lib.  ii.  c.  13.  g  Z ;  Goar,  Ev:Moa.  p.  145  aq. ; 
Marlene,  Be  tied.  Bit.  rol.  i.  p.  423;  Renaudot. 
Lilurg.  Orimlal.  CMect.  I.  265-271,  ii.  82.  572, 
608;  Kcudamore,  Nolitia  fncAnriif.  ch.  ri.  §  10, 
p.  546  iq. ;  ch.  »iii.  %  7,  p.  594  aq.)  [E.  V.] 

ELIBERITAIJTJM    CONCILIUM.     [Ei^ 

TIRA,  COUNCII.  O?,] 

EUOIUa  biabop  and  confeHor,  ■'  glorioiuj 
ID  miracnii.,"  at  Noyon ;  commemorated  Dec.  1 
(ifarl.  Adonit,  Usuardi>  [W.  F.  G.] 

ELIJAH,  the  prophet;  commemorated  July 
4  {Cat.  Ai-mai.\  Jnlf  20  {Cat.  Bytmi.\  Takui  I 
=  NoT,  27  {Cat.  Emop.).  [W.  F.  G.] 

ELISHA,  the  prophet;  commemorated Senm 
20  =  June  14  (Ca(,  Etkiop.,  Cat.  HgrarU.),  Ocl.  12 
fCal.  Amen.);  alaa  Tckcml  I9=0cf.  16  {Cal. 
ElAiop.).  [ff.  F.  O.] 

ELIZABETH.  (1)  Mother  of  John  the 
Baptist;  commemorated  Jakatit  16 -Feb.  10 
(Oi(.  Etiiiop.). 

(»)  Bav^TaiinSt,  commemorated  April  24 
(CW.  fiyionf.).  [W.  F.  G.] 

ELODIA,  virgin,  and  martyr  with  Nuniio  at 
Oica ;  commemorated  Oct.  22  (Hart.  Adonii, 
Uauardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 


J/i/.orii.>  [W.  F.  G. 

ELPIB  (Hope),  daughter  of  Sofhii  (Wi>- 
dom),  ii  commemorated  with  her  listen,  Vi'  ' 
and  Lore,  Sept.  !7  {Cat.  Byimt.)  [C 

ELVIHA.  COUNCIL  OF  {£libeHtar«m 
riliitnt<in,im  ctmcHiam),  held  at  Orira  in  G 
nada.     There    was  another  Elrira  in  Catalonia. 
The  date  auigned  to  It  in  iti  own  acta  is  Era 
oOCLJii  =  i.D.  324,     Bnt  it  ha>  been  referred 
i.0.  305,  313,  and  even  335  by  moderut.     , 


Honns  of  Corduba 
biihope  atlen 
been  earlier 

would  find 


'  than  313,  Dor  later  than  3'2i. 
«,  iu  canom  about  the  lapwd 
counterpart  in  th(«e  of  Ancjn 
ips  the  later  date,  beside*  bebj 


othen 


;    the    fon 


ehnrch  for  three  consecutive  Sundaji  it  psn- 
ished  by  the  21st.  Superpositnrj  bsts— on  which 
see  Bingham  iii.  i.  SS—to  be  obaerred  in  ill 
other  months,  are  relaied  in  July  and  Augwi 
by  the  23rd.  Bishops,  priests,  and  deacons  co- 
habiting with  their  wires  an  threatened  nitli 
deprivation  in  the  33rd.  lights  in  cemeteries  air 
forbidden  during  the  day  bj  the  34tb,  and 
pictures  in  churches  by  the  36tb.  A  hagt 
dissertation  on  this  council,  in  three  books,  lil- 
dressed  to  Clement  VIII.  by  Hcndoia,  mnt  W 
read  in  Uansi,  ii.  56  and  teq.  [E.  S.  Ff] 

EHANCIFATIO,  in  a  special  acnae,  is  Ihr 
setting  free  of  a  meuk,  cbown  to  an  ecclesiaslial 
dignity,  from  the  oljedience  which  he  owea  to  hit 
auperlor.  Thi>  was  done  by  lettera  under  tit 
hand  of  the  ahbat,  called  emancijiatarKie  litfa/. 
A  farm  of  inch  letters  is  given  by  Petit  in  his 
edition  of  Theodore's  Penitential,  p.  143.  (Do- 
conge,  ».  0,).  [<-■-] 

EHBALMIKO.  There  are  man;  t«atimDnie> 
to  the  observance  of  this  tostom  Bmong  Ihe 
Chriatians  of  the  early  centuries.  That  it  i.ji 
practised  in  the  case  of  martyR  appean  frum 
the  Initance  of  Tharacui  {Acta  Tharaei,  tf. 
Baron,  an.  2M,  u.  21).  to  whom  it  was  denied 
by  his  persecutor  Uaiimua,  and  hia  body  tra- 
tenced  to  burning,  in  contempt  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  resurrection.  But  embalming  was  not 
confined  to  martyrs;  it  was  a  reproach  cut 
upon  Christiana  generally  by  the  heatbeu  inlir- 
locutor  in  Minnciui  Fell.  {Oc(oo.  c.  12,  §  6\  that 
"using  no  perfumes  for  their  bodies  in  life.  Iber 
requind  all  coatlv  oinlrnents  for  their  funerals.' 
Tertnllian  also  {Apol.  c  42)  is  a  witness  to  the 
general  obaervince  of  the  custom :  "  Let  Ihi 
Sabaeans  know  that  more  of  Iheir  costly  wares  it 
■pent  in  the  burial  of  Christians  than  in  oAering 
incense  (fumigandi-)  to  their  gods." 

The  practice  was  Joublleu  derived  from  the 
Jews,  la  the  Old  Testament  the  onlv  recorded 
eiamples  are  those  of  Jacob  and  Joseph  (Gen.  I. 
2,  28)  in  conformif y  with  Egyptian  usage ;  but  il 

generally  daring  their  later  history ;  ad  in  St, 
John's  description  of  onr  Lord's  burial,  we  read 
that  Joseph  of  AHmathaea  and  Nicodemus  "  look 
the  body  of  Jems  and  wound  it  in  linen  clothes 
with  the  apicea,  as  tht  moawr  of  thtJeaiistt 
bnr\i."  Our  Lord's  interpretation  of  the  pious 
offering  of  Mary  to  His  person  (Mart  tiv.  8). 
"She  hath  anointed  my  body  to  the  burial  " 
{irra^uuiiiry  implies  the  use  of  unction  as  a 
recogniied  prsclice.     Various  spices  were    em- 

fioyed  for  the  embalming,  especially  mynh ;  sa 
rndentius  {Cat^emervt.  hym.  4)— 
•  AifieiHHiai  mrrrba  Sslaea 


EMBER  DAYS 


EMBER  DAYS 
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Although  the  custom  of  embalming  WRd  com* 
niou  to  Christians  and  heathens,  there  was  an 
essential  diflference  in  the  purpose  for  which  it 
was  practised.  As  a  pagan  ceremony  it  was 
intended  to  facilitate  cremation ;  with  the  Chris- 
tians, on  the  contrary,  to  whom  **the  old  irre- 
verence of  burning  "  was  always  abhorrent,  its 
object  was  to  preserve  the  body  from  corruption. 
It  was  doubtless  the  expression  of  that  reverential 
feeling  for  the  body,  as  having  been  the  temple 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  as  destined  for  restora- 
tion to  an  imperishable  existence,  by  which  the 
Christian  faith  was  exclusively  characterised 
among  all  the  religions  of  the  world.       [D.  B.] 

EMBER  DAYS  (jejunia  quatuor  iemporum). 
From  the  I^tin  title  has  been  derived  the  name 
of  these  seasons  in  most  European  languages, 
whether  by  translation  [e,  g,  the  French  les 
Quutrc' Temps,  or  the  Swedish  de  fyra  faste- 
tider],  or  by  a  corruption  of  the  original  [e,  g, 
the  German  Quatember^  Dutch  QuaUriemper,  or 
Danish  Kvatember].  Hence  too,  if  we  consider 
the  wide-spread  use  of  the  expression  is  a 
probable  derivation  of  the  English  Ember; 
though  two  others  have  been  proposed,  one 
connecting  it  with  embers  in  the  sense  of  ashes, 
for  which  little  can  be  said,  and  the  other 
identifying  it  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  YmJbren,  a 
revolution  or  circuit,  to  which  it  has  been 
objected  that  all  church  seasons  are  necessarily 
recurrent.  [In  favour  of  this  last  view,  how- 
ever, may  be  cited  the  phrases  ymbren  dagaa,  etc., 
and  such  notices  as  the  canon  of  the  English 
council  of  Aenham,  given  below.]  On  the  sup- 
position that  the  derivation  from  the  Latin  is 
the  true  one,  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  Danish 
form  Tamperdcufy  as  marking  an  intermediate 
stAge  between  that  of  the  German  and  of  the 
English.  An  exception  to  the  above  rule  is  the 
Welsh  name,  Wyihnos  y  Cydgoriau^  week  of  the 
united  choirs  or  processions. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  origin  of  the 
solemnity  of  the  Ember  Fasts,  we  find  them  at 
an  early  period  associated  with  the  invoking  of 
God's  blessing  on  each  of  the  four  seasons  as 
it  came  round  in  its  turn,  and  the  special 
striving  by  prayers  and  fasting  to  merit  such 
blessings.  Still,  on  the  earliest  occasion  on 
which  we  meet  with  a  mention  of  these  fasts, 
this  idea  does  not  seem  to  have  been  present  to 
the  mind  of  the  writer.  The  passage  in  question 
occurs  in  the  treatise  de  ffaeres^us  of  Philas- 
trius,  bishop  of  firixia,  in  the  middle  of  the  4th 
century.  As  the  passage  is  of  some  importance, 
we  think  it  well  to  quote  it  at  length.  After 
citing  Zech.  viii.  19,  as  referring  to  the 
subject,  he  proceeds  '*....  ut  roysteria  Chris- 
tianitatis  ipeis  quatuor  jejuniis  nuntiata  cognos- 
ceremus.  Nam  per  annum  quatuor  jejunia  in 
ecclesia  celebrantur;  in  Natali  primum,  deinde 
in  Pascha,  tertium  in  Epiphania,  quartum  in 
Pentecoste.  Nam  in  Natali  Salvatoris  Domini 
jejunandum  est,  deinde  in  Paschae  Quadragesima, 
atque  in  Ascensione  itidem  in  caelum  post 
Pascha  die  quadragesimo,  inde  usque  ad  Pente- 
costen  diebus  decern :  id  quod  postea  fecerunt 
beati  Apostoli  post  Ascensionem  jejuniis  et 
orationibus  insistentes."  {Haeres.  119,  in  Patrol. 
xii.  1286.)  It  seems  certain  here,  whatever  the 
explanation  may  be,  whether  of  a  false  reading 
in  the  text,  or  of  an  unusual  meaning  of  the 


word,  that,  as  Fabncius  {not.  in  loc.)  suggests, 
the  fast  in  Epiphania  refers  to  the  senson  of  the 
Ascension,  both  from  the  position  assigned  to  it 
between  Easter  and  Pentecost,  and  from  the 
subsequent  reference  to  the  Ascension. 

We  now  pass  on  to  the  first  definite  mention  of 
these  fasts  as  associated  with  the  beginnings  of 
the  four  seasons.  Among  the  works  of  Leo  I., 
are  found  numerous  sermons  for  each  of  the 
fasts,  which  are  spoken  of  as  the  fast  decimi 
mensis  (Serm.  12-20),  the  fast  in  Quadragesima 
(Serm.  39-50),  the  fast  in  Pentecoste  {Serm. 
78-80),  and  the  fast  seytimi  mensis  (Serm. 
86-94)  respectively:  and  in  one  passage  {Serm. 
19,  c.  2;  vol.  i.  p.  59,  ed.  Ballerini),  he  thus 
associates  the  fasts  with  the  seasons  they 
introduce,  *' jejunium  vernum  in  Quadragesima, 
aestivum  in  Pentecoste,  autumnale  in  mense 
septiroo,  hiemale  autem  in  hoc  qui  est  decimus 
celebramus."  Further,  he  appears  to  speak  of 
this  practice  as  resting  on  apostolical  authority 
{Serm.  80,  c.  1 ;  p.  316),  meaning,  probably,  that 
resting  on  the  authority  of  his  church,  they 
claimed  the  respect  due  to  apostolic  ordinances. 
The  autumnal  fast  does  not  seem  to  be  mentioned 
before  the  time  of  Leo  1.,  for  it  will  have  been 
observed  that  the  arrungement  in  Philastrius 
is  different.  Perhaps,  however,  Leo  or  some  of 
his  predecessors  may  have  added  to  three  existing 
ancient  fasts  this  fourth  one,  and  then  as50ciat«d 
the  four  seasons  of  the  year  with  these  four  re- 
gularly recurring  fasts. 

The  particular  days  on  which  it  was  incumbent 
to  fast  at  the  Ember  seasons  according  to  the 
Roman  rule  were  Wednesday,  Friday,  and 
Saturday;  thus  Leo  {Serm.  80,  c.  4,  p.  320) 
enjoins  **Quarta  et  sexta  feria  jejunemus, 
Sabbato  autem  apud  beatissimum  Petrum  Apo- 
stolum  vigilias  celebremus."  Augustine  {Epist. 
36,  ad  Casulanwnf  c  8 ;  vol.  ii.  105,  ed.  Gaume) 
seems  to  speak  simply  of  the  particular  days  of 
the  week  on  which  the  local  Roman  church  fasted 
in  its  ordinary  practice. 

It  has  been  said  that  Leo  (Serm.  18,  c.  2 ;  p.  57), 
asserts  that  the  fasts  of  the  four  seasons  were 
celebrated  "in  universa  ecclesia;"  but  an 
examination  of  the  passage  will  show  that  he  is 
referring  to  the  institution  of  fasts  generally. 
Indeed,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  fasts  of 
the  four  seasons  were  at  first  only  observed  in 
that  part  of  the  church  in  immediate  dependence 
on  Rome.  The  language  of  Augustine  will  not 
allow  us  to  suppose  that  the  same  state  of 
things  prevailed  in  Africa ;  the  church  in  north 
Italy  differed,  at  any  rate  in  not  making  Satur- 
day a  fast.  (Ambrose  apud  August.,  Epist.  86  ad 
Casukmum  c.  32  ;  ed.  cit.  120^ 

In  the  eastern  church  there  is  no  trace  what- 
ever of  an  observance  of  the  Ember  seasons.  The 
passage  of  Athanasius,  which  some  have  quoted 
in  support  of  a  different  conclusion  {Apol.  defuga, 
c.  6 ;  vol.  i.  p.  323,  ed.  Bened.),  merely  proves 
the  existence  of  a  fast  at  Pentecost.  With  this 
may  be  compared  an  allusion  in  the  Apostolic 
ConstittUions  (lib.  v.  c.  20). 

Not  only  is  there  thus  a  lack  of  evidence 
to  establish  the  existence  of  the  usage  in  early 
times  as  aught  but  a  local  Roman  custom,  but 
we  find  Jerome  protesting  against  the  multiply- 

•  See  on  this  point  Qnesneirs  sixth  DiaxrrtAtlon  ap- 
pended to  bu  edition  of  Leo  I. 
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g  of  obligatory  futi,  and  clenrl;  reco^iiing 
ifut  but  Lent  uofuiiiT«nii1ohltgatioii(^ptri. 
1  ad  Manttlam  c  2;  <ol.  i.  1H<>,  ed.  Vallani  ; 
'.  Ti.  750). 


id  shnll  « 


e  illoi 


Ubiiihcd.  Thiu  the  rnli  ofSL  fi(D«dict  (ob. 
rcaM2  A.D.),  urefally  iptcilin  the  AiiU  which 
I*  order  wni  to  obserrs,  bot  ignore  the  tmb«r 
HMOM  alti^ether,  and  indeis],  hit  nils  i> 
irdi;  compatible  with  the  etiiteoca  of  the 
,tter  (Atjfufti  8.  Betud.  c.  41 ;  p,  MB,  ed.  Venice, 

Uter  still  Iiidore  of  Seville  (ob.  636,  i.D.). 
)eak«  of  the  four  fsats  which  are  to  be  observed 
I  the  church,  ''  KCUDdutn  Scriptuma  lacrHi," 
leatioDiDg  thoie  in  Lent,  PeutecMt,  the  urenth 
lODlh,  aod  [oa  the  authoritf  of  Jeremiah 
iivi.  9].  the  Cslendi  of  NoTember  (dt  off.  Eccl. 
cc.  m  iqq.).  He  nfterwardi  mentioiu  in 
Idition  to  these  four,  that  on  the  Calends  of 

Ai  ragsrdi  the  Gallioin  chnreh,  the  Ember 
!a»u  do  not  Eeem  to  have  been  eitablithed 
lach  before  the  time  of  Chsrlemagse.  The 
tcond  council  ofToura  (StiT  *.d.)  in  preicribing 


r    of    the 
u  Oallican 


I    fou 


.iturgiee  (i 


;C813A.D.l,ia 
.    to    ioipfy   a 


f  Uabilloa  equally  ignore  them ;  and  the 
lUguage  of  the  council  of  Mainti  [613 
rdering  Ihcir  obHrvance,  >ee 
tcentljr  establiihed  iDilitution, ' 
UBtuot  temjiora  annt  ab  omnibui  cum  jejunio 
MerTeotar,  hoc  «t  in  mense  Martio  hebdomada 
rima,  et  feriaquarta,  et  neita,  et  Sabbato.  .  .  . 
militer  in  meose  Junio  hebdomada  aecuDda,  in 
lense  Sfplembrii  hebdomada  tertia,  in  mense 
ecrmbria  hebdomada  prima,  quae  fuerit  plena 
lie  vigiliam  Natiiitatii  Domini  sicut  est  in 
omasa  Ecclesia  traditum."  (ConciV.  Mogaot. 
in.  .14;  Ubbe  Tii.  1219).  We  al>o  meet 
ith  capitulariei  of  the  Carlovlugian  kingg 
1  the  ume  eflect  (lee  t.  g.  lib.  T.  151 ;  vol.  i.  p. 
»4,  ed.  BnlDiiuB.  Se«  also  one  of  769  A.u., 
..  p.  182). 

To  return  now  lo  the  Roman  church  properly 
1  catted,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  reaion  to 
oubt  whether  even  there  the  spring  fait  waa 
at  at  iint  rcallj  Lent  itself,  and  not  the  three 
[wcial  dajri.  It  ii  pointed  out  by  Uuratori  (cm 
elow)  c.  3,  that  while  Leo  iu  hia  lermoni  on 
tie  inmmer,  autumn,  and  winter  faits,  alludei  to 
lie  three  day«  Wednesday,  t'riday.and  Saturday; 
e  yet  in  his  iseTmona  on  Ihe  spring  last  in  no 
'ay  refen  to  them,  and  indeed  it  i>  difficult  * 


!i  fait,  e: 


iniDg 


at  a  fast  w 


in  the 


rigorous  kind,  of  which  in  the  pretenl 

Some  would  attempt  to  tolve  thil  difficulty  by 
uppviing  that  the  Ember  seaions  were  originalli/ 
utitated  as  times  for  ordination,  but  it  certainly 
ppean  that  thil  theory  cannot  be  borne  out  by 
icti  («ee  «.  g,  Amalarius  Fortunatua,  de  Eccl. 
>ff.   ii.  8,  and  cf.  Muratori  c.  3).     Everything 

hosen  as  Htling  times  for  the  rite.  The  theory 
r  Muratori  eepms  very  probable,  that  the  spring 
ist  is  really  Lent  itself,  and  tbul  the  filing  of 
lie  three  days  is  dne  t«  a  later  development. 
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Among  other  evidence  referred  lo  bj  him  i«  Ih* 

of  the  fourth,  seTenlh,  and  tenth  muathi,  no 
mention  is  made  of  the  spring  fast.  Lent  bein; 
assumed  to  be  known  from  other  Kiorces.  (Fvr 
initancea  of  thi*  see  Cardinal  Bona,  h'/mai 
LUurgg.,  lib.  ii.  c.  16;  vol.  ii.  p.  343,  ed.  Au^ 
Taur.  1753;  and  Thomasios,  Odioei  &v-.'<iinrn- 

refer  to  the  rule' of  the  English  wuncil  of 
Cloveshoe  (747  A.I1.),  which  orders  that  no  one 
should  neglect  "jejnniomm  tempora.  id  ni. 
quarti,  septimi  et  dedmi  menai^"  and  ihat  due 


ri.  1578).     It  is  iDli- 

1  ia  referred  by  a  lati 
lenham  [1009  *.ii.].  11 
rs  lo  be  unknown.)  1 
I  jejnnia  qnatuor   len 


Gregory  the  Great,   " 


_  irinsimpotuitgentiAngW 
conseri-antor  "  {Concil.  AfnAom.  can.  16  ;  Li 
ii.  792). 

Among  other  evidence  in  favour  of  this  th< 
may  be  mentioned  an  epistle  i 


of  p 


I   Cellist 


he  hi 


.D.),  which  orders  that  to  Ihe  thn 
ag  fasts,  a  focrth  should  be  added, 
ly  be  reasonably  argued  that  tlic  aa 
e,  put  the  matter  In  accordance  with  ' 
nself  believed  to  be  the  i'  "      "    ' 


e  obtain 


time  (circa  8(H)  *.!>.). 
A  similar  remark  aa  to  Calliatus,  occurs  in  a 
MS.  of  Anastnains  Bibliothecarius,  in  the  Am- 
brotian  library.  Although  the  statement  U  of 
course  liilse,  still  the  origin  of  Ihe  forgery  nav 
have  been  that  the  writer  wished  lo  eraU-lV 
what  he  himself  beliered  to  be  Ihe  fact,  namek. 
that  the  fourth  (spring)  fast  was  added  on  later 
A  capitularj  also  of  Ahyto  or  Atlo,  bishop  01 
Vetcellae  about  S45  A.D.,  mentioos  the  tbr» 
fasts  in  a  similar  way  IPalrol.  uliir.  43). 

Not  only  does  this  doubt  exist  as  to  the  ori.:in 
of  the  spring  fasi,  bnt  there  seems  mncb  rea.-.!!! 
for  supposing  that  at  one  time  it  did  not  Drcn- 
sarily  fall  iu  Lent  at  all,  but  was  liied  in  ibt 
first  week  in  March,  though  afterwards  as  a 
matter  of  convenience  it  was  fiied  wilhin  Lent 
always;  also  the  summer  fast  was  at  one  lime 
placed  in  the  second  week  of  June,  and  there' 
lore  did  not  necessarily  full  at  Pentecust.  The 
council  of  Maintz,  it  will  hare  been  obitrTed. 
s[ieaks  of  the  fast  as  occurring  in  the  lirst  week  <<' 
March,  Lent  not  being  mentioned  at  all;  simi- 
larly also  for  the  summer  fast.  So  too  the  On*. 
Jfo.uflaua,  "in  primo  mense  (i>.  March)  quartj 
et  seita  feria  et  Sabbato  in  prima  hebdomada 
iptiius     mensis     primum    jejuuiam    celehratur. 


Tertiui 


jejan 


hebdo- 


I,  id  est  Septi 

id  est  EiecembrtB,  quarta  hebdoi 
Domini"  (i.  33,  ed.  Uittorp;  ci.  ajio  uauau 
MauruB  di  lial.  Clcr.  Ii.  H;  and  Amalari 
dt  Ecd.  og.  ii.  1).  Again  in  many  anrie 
■acramentu-iei  we  have  manv  things  pointing 
the  same  result;  e.g.  in  t}i«  Ceksin  &>>' 
nwnCorjf,  we  Rod  a  uotice  "  latae  oimtioues  qu 
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■equtiiitQr  primo  Sdbbato  in  mense  primo  sunt 
dicendae'*  (^Pairoi,  Izxir.  1069,  and  cf.  others 
cited  hj  Mnratori,  p.  261).  One  more  example 
may  suffice:  the  council  of  Aix  la  Chapelle 
(817  A.D.),  orders  that  no  fast  should  be  in  the 
week  of  Pentecost,  **nisi  statuti  fuerint  dies 
jejuuii "  (Cone,  A'/uisgran.  can.  51 ;  Labbe  vii. 
loll).  Consequently,  while  the  summer  fast 
might  fall  in  the  week  of  Pentecost,  it  did  not 
necessarily  do  so.  It  seems  therefore  not  un- 
reasonable to  infer  that  at  one  time  the  church 
celebrated  the  fiists  of  the  four  seasons  according 
to  this  rule,  a  change  being  subsequently  made 
to  the  present  pinn. 

We  must  now  refer  to  the  Ember  seasons  as 
times  specially  fixed  for  the  oi'dinations  of  the 
clergy.  We  have  before  said  that  they  were  in 
all  probability  fixed  at  these  times  from  the 
solemnity  attaching  to  them,  and  it  is  noticeable 
that  we  find  no  trace  of  such  a  connexion  earlier 
than  the  time  of  Gelasius,  who  enjoins  **  ordi- 
nationes  etiam  presbyterorum  et  diaconorum  nisi 
certis  temporibus  et  diebus  exercere  non  debent, 
id  est  quai*ti  mensis  jejunio,  septimi  et  decimi, 
sed  et  etiam  Quadragesimalis  initii  ac  mediana 
Quadragesimae  die  sabbati  jejunio  circa  resperam 
noverint  celebrandas  *'  (Epist,  9  ad  Episoopos 
Lucaniae  etBruttioruni,  c.  11;  Patrol,  lix.  52). 
It  will  be  observed  that  two  periods  in  Lent  are 
specified  here,  a  piece  of  evidence  in  favour  of 
Muratori's  view  that  the  spring  fast  is  Lent  itself. 

The  Gehsian  Sacramentary  also  furnishes  a 
form  for  this  ordinance,  which  is  headed,  **  Ordo 
qualiter  in  Romana  sedis  apostolicae  ecclesia 
presbyteri,  diaconi  vel  subdiaconi  eligendi  sint, 
mensis  i.  iv.  vii.  et  x.  Sabbatorum  die  in  xii. 
lectionibus  ,  .  .  ."  (/'afro/.  Ixxiv.  1069).  Again, 
the  Gregorian  Sacramentary  enjoins  that  the 
greater  orders  are  to  be  conferred  only  *Mn 
Sabbatis  duodecim  lectionum  per  quatuor  tem- 
pora"  (Greg,  Sac,  219,  and  cf.  Menard's  note). 
The  same  order  is  laid  down  in  the  Pontifical  of 
Egbert,  archbishop  of  York  from  732-766  a.d. 
(p.  8,  ed.  Surtees  Society). 

The  irregularity  as  to  the  time  of  the  Ember 
seasons  evidently  continued  down  to  a  late  period. 
Thus  the  plan  laid  down  by  the  council  of  Maintz 
is  repeated  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  after 
(1072  A.D.),  by  a  council  of  Rouen  {ConciL  So- 
thorn,  can.  9 ;  Labbe  ix.  1227) ;  and  the  fre- 
quency with  which  conciliar  rules  occur  on  the 
subject  prove  how  unsettled  the  matter  was. 
(See  e.g.  the  regulations  of  the  council  of  Sell- 
genstadt  [1022  a.d.,  can.  2 ;  Labbe  ix.  845],  of 
those  of  Placentia  [1095  A.D.,  can.  14 ;  »&.  z.  504], 
and  Clermont  [can.  27 ;  tb.  508],  and  even  of 
Oxford  [1222  A.D.,  can.  8;  «&.  xi.  274],  in  the 
very  last  of  which  we  still  meet  with  the 
mention  of  Martn  prima  hebdomadal)  The 
system  followed  in  later  centuries  is  ordinarily 
referred  to  the  rule  as  laid  down  in  the  councils 
of  Placentia  and  Clermont. 

It  may  be  well  very  briefly  to  sum  up  our 
results.  The  obser^'ance  of  the  Ember  seasons 
is  purely  a  western  institution,  there  being 
no  certain  trace  of  it  whatever  in  the  eastern 
church.  It  was  doubtless  at  first  a  rite  merely 
of  the  local  Roman  church,  whence  it  gradually 
spread  throughout  the  west,  and  established 
itself  in  Gaul  and  Spain  by  the  eighth  century, 
and  in  England  possibly  earlier,  through  its 
special  connection  with  Gregory. 

CIIBIOT.  ANT. 
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It  18  perhaps  not  impossible  that  the  develop- 
ment of  the  practice  in  the  Roman  church  may 
have  been  something  to  this  effect.  Fasts  at  the 
times  of  Lent,  Pentecost,  and  the  Nativity,  are 
certainly  very  ancient;  the  periods  of  these 
would  roughly  correspond  with  three  of  the 
four  seasons,,  and  thus  some  bishop  of  Rome,  Leo 
or  one  of  his  predecessors,  may  have  conceived 
the  idea  of  making  them  symbolize  the  return  of 
the  seasons,  and  so  added  the  one  necessary  to 
complete  the  four.  It  would  soon  come  to  pass 
then  that  they  would  be  spoken  of  as  originally 
ordained  with  that  view.  The  length  of  each 
fast  having  been  more  or  less  settled,  and  the  fasts 
being  now  more  specially  associated  with  the 
seasons,  the  spring  and  summer  fasts  would 
come  more  and  more  to  be  viewed  independently 
of  Lent  and  Pentecost,  and  hence  they  would  fall 
occasionally  outside  these  seasons.  Finally,  the 
inconveniences  arising  from  such  irregularities 
may  have  caused  the  ultimate  settlement  of  the 
matter  in  its  present  form. 

For  the  matter  of  the  foregoing  article,  I  am 
especially  indebted  to  Muratori's  De  iv.  Temporum 
jejuniia  diaquisitio  (in  his  Anecdota,  vol.  i.  246-266 ; 
Mediolani  1697);  also  to  Bingham*s  Antiquitiea 
of  the  Church,  book  xxi.  ch.  2,  and  Binterim's 
Denkwurdigkeiten  der  Christ' Katholiachen  Kirdie, 
vol.  V.  part  2,  133  sqq.  Reference  may  also  be 
made  to  Valfredus,  De  ttsu  et  institutione  jejimii 
qtuituor  temporum,  Bononiae,  1771.  [R.  S.] 

EMBLEM.    [Stmbol.] 

EMBOLIBMUS,  also  EMBOLIS,  EMBO- 
LUM,  (1)  an  inserted  or  intercalated  prayer; 
the  name  given  to  the  prayer  which  in  almost 
all  ancient  liturgies  follows  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
founded  on  one  or  both  of  the  two  last  petitions. 
It  is  so  called  because  it  is  interposed  here,  and 
what  had  been  already  asked  in  the  Lord's 
Prayer  is  expanded,  and  it  is  more  clearly  ex- 
pressed what  evils  we  seek  to  be  delivered  from, 
viz.  past,  present,  and  future,  together  with  the 
saints  by  whose  intercession  we  strengthen  our 
prayer,  viz.  the  B.  V.  Mary,  St.  Peter,  St.  Paul, 
and  St.  Andrew  (Bona,  Her.  Litarg,  ii.  c.  15  §  2). 
Amalarius  (a.d.  810)  says  of  it,  **  in  consumma- 
tione  orationis  venit  clausula  universas  petit iones 
et  preces  nostras  collects  brevitate  concludens  " 
(Amalar.  De  EccL  Offic.  iii.  29).  The  Em'K>liS' 
mus  was  usually  repeated  by  the  priest  in  a  low 
voice,  symbolizing  the  silence  during  the  period 
that  our  Lord  lay  in  the  grave ;  but  in  the  Am- 
brosian  rite  it  was  always  pronounced  aloud 
(Macri,  Hkrolex.  s.  v.).  This  practice,  which 
has  leii  very  faint  traces  in  the  Western  church, 
being  reduced  in  the  Roman  and  Ambrosian 
rites  to  '*  Libera  nos  quaesnmus  Domine  ab 
omni  malo,"  holds  a  more  important  place  in 
Oriental  liturgies.  The  Embtlisnitts  is  not,  how- 
ever, found  in  the  liturgies  of  St.  Chrysostom 
and  St.  Basil,  but  appears  in  those  of  St.  James, 
St.  Mark,  and  Theodore  the  Interpreter,  as  well 
as  in  the  Armenian,  Mozarabic,  and  Coptic  St. 
J&isil.  As  examples  of  the  shorter  EnixAitmus 
we  give  that  of  the  church  of  Jerusalem,  *^  And 
lead  us  not  into  temptation,  0  Ix)rd,  the  Lord  of 
Hosts,  who  knowcst  our  infirmity  ;  but  deliver 
us  from  the  Evil  One,  and  his  works,  and  every 
assault  and  will  of  his,  for  the  sake  of  Thy  Holy 
name  which  is  called  upon  our  lowliness "  (As- 
seman.  vol.  v.  p.  51),  umI  th«  Syriac  St.  Jamei^ 
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"  0  Lord  onr  GoH,  lead  ai  not  into  UmpMIion 
which  va  (leroid  of  atrcDgth  «re  not  abt«  to 
bent,  but  alto  with  tha  tetnptition  make  h  vny 

dellTBr  HI  from  »tj1  through  Jeins  Chriat,"  lie. 
(RcDSdd.  vol.  li.  p.  40). 

(Neale,   Easttim    Ch'inA,  part  i.  1,  p.   513; 
2,   pp.    62T-G29 ;    Scndamore,    jVotiif.    EncAar. 

Cb72;  Bintcrim,   DftJtaurd.   it.  3,    p.   465; 
Ki^HitroUx.;  Ducange,  Ofo«or.B.  v.)  [E.V.] 
(2>  EmboltMrnta  also  deaigiuta  the  ticta  of 
tha  aolar  Tear  orer  IweWe  lunar  niontht,  vom- 
maolr  called  the  EpACT.      See  DurandDa,  Ba- 
tioaah.  yiii.  10.    (Dnconge,  I.e.).  [C] 


in  accleiiaatical  language  a  oloiiter  lurrounding 
the  eiternal  walli  of  a  church,  lerTiog  u  an 
ambnlator;  in  hot,  rainj,  and  dirty  weather,  and 
alH  allbrding  a  canTcnient  panage  for  the  prietta 
and  ministers  of  the  church  from  tha  bema  aod 
diaconicvn  to  the  nd;iAff,QBedatCciutaQtLaDple 
by  the  patriarch  wheo  he  proceeded  to  waih  feet 
in  the  narthex.  Codinua  apealcB  of  thaae  cioistcra 
being  vanlted.  and  Goar  of  their  walla  being  orna- 

along  the  N.  and  S.aidea  of  the  church  ofSt.  Sophia 
at  Constantinople  (Dncange,  Ctmilan.  Chriitian. 
lib.  iii.  c  16),  and  aurrounded  the  charchei  of  St. 
Uichael  at  ijiaplua,  and  the  Dei  para  at  Jeraaalem, 
DD  all  lidea  bat  the  eaat  (Frocop.  dt  Acdific.  lib.  i. 
c  S,  lib.  T.  c  6).  It  waiiD'-tberightnnto^" 
of  St.  Sophia— that  the  sammarj  of  the  proceed- 
ingB  of  the  aa-called  eighth  general  cooucil,  that 
of  Conatantioople  in  BTO,  were  drawn  up  (Labbe, 
Cancit.  riii.  14121).  In  Mow^ui  (iVdI.  Spirltiial, 
%e6  apod  Coteler.  Ecd.  Grate.  Jfimtim.  ii.  390) 
we  read  of  an  archimandrite  named  George,  who 
buried  in  "the  right  tmbolot"  of  a  church  ha 
waa  erecting,  the  body  of  an  .ixcetic  who  had 
appeared  to  him  in  a  dream  and  warned  him 
where  he  would  liod  hit  corpae. 

(Goar,  KocAofcg-  p.  627  ;  Allatiai,  da  Templu, 
Epiit.  ii.  5  4 ;  Ducange,  Gloai.  Grate.).    [£.  V.] 

EHERENTIANA,  virgin,  martyr  at  Rome  ; 
commemorated  Jan.  23  (ifarl.  Xom.  Vtt,  Bedae, 
Adonia.  Uwardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 


EMILIANUS.  (I)  Martyr  tn  Lower  Ar- 
menia  with  Dionyaiui  and  Sebaitian ;  commemo- 
rated Fab.  8  (Mart.  Rom.  Vtt.,  Hitron.,  Adonia, 
Uauaidi). 

(»)  Martyr  in  Namidia,  with  Agapina  and 
Seenndinua,  bishops ;  commemorated  April  23 
(Jfarf.  Adonia,  Usuardi). 

(S)  Martyr  at  Dorostorum ;  commemorated 
July  IB  (Jfort.  Usuardi). 

(4)  Deacon,  martyr  at  Cordora  with  Ulere* 
miaa  ;  coramemoretwl  SepL  17  (Jfarf.  Uauardi). 

(5)  Presbyter  and  confesaor  in  Tarragona; 
e»mm*mortt«d  Not.  12  (rt,) 

(6)  Confewor  in  Africa ;  commemorated  Dec 
6  {Mart.  ft™.  Vtt.,  Adonia,  tlsuardi>  [W.  F.  G.] 

EHILIUB.  (1)  Martyr  in  Africa,  with 
Castua;  commemorated  May  22  {Mart,  fiom, 
Yit.,  fiedae,  Adonis,  Uiuaidi,  CU.  Carth.). 

(S)  Martyr  in  Sardinia;  commemorated  May 
29  (ifart.  Ron.  Vet.,  Adnnii,  Usuardi). 


EHITHERIUS,  martyr  with  Celrdonias  al 
Cali^^riis ;  commemorated  March  3  {Mart.  Sam. 
Vet.,  Adonis,  Usuardi).  [W.  F.  C] 

EBIPHOTION  {•Ym^iar)  ia  one  of  th( 
names  for  tha  wbiU  robe  (if  alMAuv)  with  which 
persons  were  inreatad  at  laptism.  The  nanH  ii 
no  doubt  derived  fVom  the  "enlightening"  atlii- 
buted  to  the  baptismal  ceremony.  See  Barm, 
pp.  156,  163.  [C] 

EHPHTTEUSIS  C^f^nw")*  ■  f^^"'" 
of  letting  real  propcrty,atlirst  confined  to  wsiir 
lands  requiring  much  ontlayto  bring  them  noiltr 
cultivation,  but  aftervarda  applied  to  any  rwi 
property. 

EmphyteuBia  ia  a  contract  by  which  the  brna- 
fictal  ownership  of  real  property  (res  immobilis) 
is  transferred  by  the  proprietor  to  another, 
either  for  a  term  of  not-  lesa  than  ten  yean,  or 
for  a  life  or  lives,  or  in  perpetuity,  in  conndeni- 
tinn  of  an  aunaal  payment,  it  dilTeni  from  merf 
letting  0<x^t>°)>  >"  Ihat  by  eDiphytenais  beac 
ticial  ownership  is  transferred  for  the  term, 
while  by  letting  only  the  use  and  enjoyment  cf 
produce  ia  transferred ;  in  that  ila  use  ia  confiocd 
to  real  property ;  and  in  that  it  cannot  be  for  ^ 
lets  term  than  ten  years.  It  differs  from  feuiLiI 
tenure  (feodum),  in  that  it  rtqulres  periodical 
payments,  not  personal  serrice,  to  be  giren  la 

Emphyteusis  is  either  ecclesiastical  or  Is;, 
Ecclesiastical  emphyteusis  is  a  contract  by  whick 
property  belonging  to  a  chnrch,  monasterr,  oi 
other  religiona  fiinndation,  is  granted.  Thli 
differs  &om  lay  emphyteusis  [See  Shftii's  DiCT. 
or  GrHeE  and  Roman  Ahtiq.  i.  s.]  prindpslli 
ia  that  it  requires  the  asaent  of  the  bishop,  aad 
miut  clearly  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  chnrtb  or 
foundation  »hich  granti  it ;  a  provision  no  doobt 
intended  to  check  the  alienation  of  church  pio- 
party    by  ecclesiastical    pemons.     [AueHaTIO^ 
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EMPBEBHUS  CE/nrpixr^),  the  grut  a 
flagration;  commemorated  Sept.  1  (CaL 
Jll/taat.).  [W.  F.  G.] 

EHUNITAS.    pmi<nnnE&] 
ENAFOTA,    ENAFODIA   <'er"<l*^«)' 

In  the  Liber  Pimiificalit,  wa  read  that  po;* 
Paschal  gave  to  a  church  "caaistra  anafola  ei 
argento  duo,  pens,  lib,  t."  two  coronae  of  nioe 
lighla,  weighing  ten  pounda.  And  Valentine  II. 
gave  *^canistra  ennafodia  duo  pens.  lib.  x^-^ 
Compare  CAHmEK,  Cobona,  Ezavota.  (Du- 
cinge,s.B.)  [C] 

ENCAENIA.    [DEDicAfioB-FKarrvAi.] 

ENCHANTMENT.    [Manicl 

ENCHEIRION    CE7X«'p"').    H""   "pi'i" 

the  girdle.  Towards  the  end  of  the  letter  of 
Nlcephorna  of  Constantinople  to  pope  Leo  (ia  the 
Acta  Cone.  Epkti.  p.  313,  ed.  Commelin,  1391). 
wa  read  of  a  stole  and  an  encheirion  em- 
hnndared  with  gold.  It  ia  described  by  Gei- 
manns  of  CoDStantiupla  {nnrii  Mytt.  p.  150, 


ENCOLFION 

»d.  Pau,  1500)  thin:  "The  enchemon,  which 
haugi  to  the  girdle,  ii  the  Dipliln  which  wipes 
his  hand*;  mod  to  have  k  uipkin  Ht  the  girdle  i> 
trpteal  of  him  who  wuhed  bi<  hand*  utd  uld, 
■1  am  innooent'  (Uatt.  xirii.  24)."  (Snicer'a 
Tietamna,  t.  v.)  [C] 

ENCOLPION  CEfifAirior,  that  which  U 
worn  on  the  breast),  the  Dnme  Bocientlf  gives 
to  small  cuketa  worn  ronnd  the  necki  of  the 
faithful.  conlaiDing  ntoally  either  relics  or  a 
copf  of  the  Qospelj. 

The  ii»  of  theH  portshle  reliquarl«a  I>  of 
the  highest  aotiquity;  Chrj»«loio  (  Quod  Cirtiliw 
ait  Bait,  p.  57 1  E,  ad.  Ben.)  tpeaka  of  particlei 
of  the  true  Croat  being  luapended  from  the 
necki  both  oC  tata  and  women,  encloeed  in  gold. 


In  1S71  two  luch  reliijDanea,  mwte  of  gold, 
were  found  in  tomba  belonging  to  the  ancient 
cemetery  of  the  Vatican;  they  are  Hjuare  in 
form,  and  are  fomiihed  with  ringi  which  indi- 
cate their  n»«;  on  one  aide  they  b«ar  the  mono- 
gram of  Chriat,  betoeeo  Che  A  tuul  n  (see 
woodcDt),     Theu  probably  date    from  the  4th 

The  pectoral  ctdm  worn  by  biihopg  was  alio 
called    eneolplou.  *  The   oldeit   ipedmen    son 
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worda,   sddreiiMil    apparently  to   Satan :    Cbts 

closed  by  a  acrev  appeara  to  hare  been  intended 
for  r«lia.  Reliqoariei  in  the  form  of  a  crota 
are  firat  mentioned  by  Gregory  the  Gnat.  He 
•ent  one  of  them  to  queen  Theodellnda  with  a 
fragment  of  the  troe  croaa;  thit  still  eiiata  at 
MoDia,  and  li  used  by  (he  proTOst  of  the 
■DcienI  church  in  that  city  when  he  ollioialea 
pontiliBally.  An  sograTing  of  it  may  be  found 
in  Friai'a  Mmyie  delta  OiuK  MoaitK  (p.  S2), 

tame  pontilTfoi  the  nae  of  her  children  are  atill 

t reserved  among  the  celebrated  treaaurei  of 
Ionia,  one  of  which  cootaini  a  plf  c«  of  the  true 
crfus,  the  other  a  fragment  of  the  Gospels  (Greg. 
Uagn.  £/»!(.  liT.  12).  EngraTJngs  of  these  ob- 
jects are  given  by  Moiioni  ( Tattle  cron.  Mia 
slor.  ted.  vol.  Tii.  p.  79).  The  s.inie  volume  of 
the  same  work  alao  coDtaina  (pp.  77  and  84) 
drawinga  of  other  reliquaries  ot  the  highest 
interest — namely,  some  of  the  vases  in  which 
oil  from  the  sacred  lampa  of  the  Icmha  of  the 
marlyn  had  been  sent  by  Gregory  to  Theodellnda. 
[Ahpclm,] 

From  the  same  pope  we  also  learn  (Epiil.  L 
36;  vii.  26)  that  filings  fnva  St.  Peter's  chains 
were  sometimes  enclosed  in  small  golden  keys. 
He  himself  had  sent  one  of  these  consecrated 
keys  to  Childebert,  king  of  tbe  Franks,  to 
wear  fauog  from  hja  neck  *'aa  a  protoction 
from  all  evils "  — "  Clares  sancti  Petri,  in 
qnibni  de  vinculia  catenarum  ejus  incluium 
eat,  eicellentlae  vestiae  direiimua  quae  collo 
vestro  anspensae  a  malls  vos  omnibus  toeantur  " 
iEpiil.  Ti.  6).     An  illustrious  Gaul  named 


lived,   fro] 


small  crMB  of  gold,  r 

i^iut.  iii.  33)— ■' TransmisimuT  autem  B.  Petri 

apoatoli  beuedicttonem  crucem  parvulam,  cai  de 

catcoia  ejus  beneficia  sunt  ioserta."  [£uLoaiAE.] 

IJicephora8,patriarchorCouBtantinaple(t828X 

speaks  of  ID  encolpion  set  in  gold,  one  side  of 

which  was  farmed  of  crystal,  the  other 

of  enamel  (flcono-fWrq  Si'  ^aofirtM); 

containing  another  Aicotpion,  in  which 

lauged   in  a   pattern  (JrrrrvTiiiitrBJ) 
(Acta  CoTic   ApAm,,  pp.  312,  313,  ed. 


nelin, 


591). 


eiisting  u  oat  which  was  fonnd  not  long  since 
npon  the  breast  of  a  corpse  lu  the  baailica  of  St. 
Lannnca,  octside  ths  walls.  It  came  to  light  in 
clewing  tht  interior  of  that  chnrch,  and  we  are 
indebted  to  D«  Rossi  for  a  careful  drawing  of  It 
(.BuUetiao,  Apr.  1863).  On  one  side  it  bears 
tbe  inacriptlon,  Ehhakovha  [Emmanuen  No- 
Bwavx    DSV8;   DO    th*   other,    the    fblEowing 


The  whole  subject  of  these  reHqnariee 
might  receive  abundant  illustrstion 
from  the  record*  and  the  [emaios  of 
mediaeval  antiquity,  were  that  period 
within  tbe  scope  of  the  present  work. 

(Meurains's  Olottarium  and  Suicer's 
Thsaaunu,   a.   v.    tytiKiriar ;    De    la 
Cerda,   Adofriaria   Sacra,  c  36   S  T; 
KitTtigaj,I>Kt.dHAat;q.Chrft.)  [C] 
ENCYCLIOAL    LETTEB8 
('EirimAal       iyiiiK\Mi,       ypifi/iOTa 
iyiiitXia).     Letleim  of  a  circular  na- 
ture,   not    addressed    to   a    particular 
person  or  community;  aa,  the  Catholic  Epistle* 
(Oecumeoins  on   St.  Jamea  I.).      The  letters  in 
which  ths  membera  of  a  eonncil  signified  their 
coQclosloDS  to  all  (he  churches  were  called  en- 
cyclical; and  Nlcephoma  Callisli  (ffiif.  ivi.  3) 
speak*   of    the    encyclical    letter*    (iyttK^M 
•ypdniuKra)  which  the  emperor  Basillicus  wrote 
■gainst   the    fourth    council   (Chalcedon,    a.d. 
2  R  2 
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451),  addruud  to  all  the  biihops  of  the  chnrcti. 
Th*  uma  writer  (c  4)  ipeaki  of  divist  imd 
■postolic  encjclica  {iyKiKKta).  The  circaUis  of 
Basiliicu*  Joit  referrai  to  art  itjled  bj  EvBgrini 
QH.E.  iii.  4}  4yiciK\m  (ruUa^al;  on  encjclicil 
letter  of  Photiiu  ii  meatloned  (it.  T.  3). 

It  b  to  be  obeerred,  that  the  phraae  ^ic^iiXu 
ypi/iilutTa  >ametiin«i  (sa  Euieb.  B.E.  vi.  18)  de- 
notea  than  aubjecta  which  the  Greeki  included 
in  the  "  circle  of  the  acieneea,"  or  cyolopiedia, 
(Snicor'a  TAawunu,  a.  v.  'tytitXiai.)  [C] 

ENDOWMENT.  The  property  given  bj  the 
foDDder  of  ■  church  for  the  maintenince  of  the 
gdilice  and  of  the  clelka  who  lerred  it  vna 
called  daa  ecckiiae  or  endawment.  Jnstioiaa 
(Xovel  67),  compelled  thoae  who  built  churchee 
diss  to  endow  them ;  and  without  k  competent 
proriaioQ  for  their  maintenance,  no  clerki  were 
to  be  ordained  to  an]'  church  (Cone.  Epaon,,  a.d. 
51T,  c.  2b);  whoerer  desired  to  have  a  pariah 
chorch  (dioeceaim)  on  bis  estate  wai  to  set  apart 
a  lufBcient  landed  endowment  for  its  clerki 
(_Cmc.  Aurel.  iv.,  a.d.  541,  c.  33) ;  a  bishop  was 
not  to  consecrate  s  chnrch  until  the  endowment 
of  it  had  been  regalarlf  secured  by  a  deed  or 
charter  {Cone.  Bragar.  Ii.  [iii.],  a.d.  572,  c.  5); 
fonndera  of  chnrches  were  to  nnderstand,  (liat 
they  had  no  further  authority  over  property 
which  they  had  giren  to  the  church,  but  that  both 
the  church  and  iti  endowment  were  at  the  dis- 
position of  the  bishop,  to  be  employed  according 
to  the  canons  (Cbne.  TalH.  ir.,  i.D,  633,  c.  33). 

Id  the  ninth  conncil  of  Toledo,  a.d.  6S5,  a 


he  might  found  within  hia  diocese  more  than  a 
fiftieth  port  of  the  (hnda  at  his  diiposal ;  nor  on 
any  non-monaatic  church,  or  chnrch  destined  for 
his  own  burial-pUc«,  more  than  one  hundredth 
part  of  the  recennes  of  the  diocese. 

If  one  who  held  a  "  fiscus,"  or  fief,  from  the 
king,  built  and  endowed  churches,  the  bishop 
was  desired  to  procure  the  royal  confirmation  of 
the  gilt  (Cbno.  Tolel.  ill.,  A.D.  589,  c.  15). 

S«  Alms;  Beheficb;  CHtmcHEl,  Maintem. 

ANCR  OF,  p.  3S8  ;   PaOPEaTT   OP  THE  ChDRCH. 

Dnriog  the  period  with  which  we  are  cod' 
cemed,  the  BmHOF  [p.  233],  with  the  advice 
and  assistance  of  his  presbytery,  took  charge  of 
church  endowmenta. 

(Wetzer  a^d  Welte's  KircJlm  ■  lexiam,  s.  ». 
Doialgvi  ;  Dooinge,  S.  T.  Doj  Ecclaiiai.)      [C] 

ENEBOUHENI.    [Deuosiacs.] 

ENOCH,  the  patriarch,  tranilaUon  of;  com- 
mtmomted  Ter  S7  =  Jan.  22  (Cat.  Ethk^.); 
July  19  {Cal.  Copt.}.  [W.  F.  G.] 

ENTALSIA  ("ErTaA/ia,  irralvriipm  yfif^ 
fura),  the  document  by  which  a  bishop  confen 
on  a  monk  the  privilege  of  hearing  confession! 
(Daniel,  Oxtix,  It.  588).  The  form  of  such  i 
letter  ia  given  by  Goar,  Eachotog.  p.  300.      [C.] 

ENTHEONIZATION.  1.  The  solemn 
l>Iacing  of  a  biahop  on  his  throne.  See  BiEDOF, 
p.  224. 

2.  The  word  jrSpaviif<iv  is  alio  caed  to  uczi^' 
uate  the  placing  or  "enthroning  "  of  relics  of  the 
sainta  in  the  altar  of  a  church  on  consecration 
[COXaECBATIOH  OP  CntTRCHES].  Eence  rail  it- 
tficrxafft^im  designates  a  regularly  consecrated 
church  and  not  a  mere  oratory.     Thus  Genna- 


3.  The  word  Mfanaiiit  is  perhaps  somelimB 
led  to  desiguDte  the  installation  of  a  presbyter 

in  his  church  (Reiske  on  Constant.  PorphrTiH;. 

Dt  Catrim.  617).  ]Q-'\ 

ENTHUS1A8TAS  {MouauurraC).  Th<« 
^0  pretended  to , prophesy  by  the  motion  of  in 
Iwelhng  daemon  which  they  thought    to  \* 

the  Holy  Spirit  (see  Theodor^t,   Hut.  Eai.  iv. 

11  {  Suidas,  sui>  mce  tutiiiit-,  Bingham,  Jul.  li>. 

5,4). 

In  A.D.  428  Theoduaios  and  Valentioian  or. 

lique  habeant  facultatem."  This  conslilnlioa 
was  inserted  in  the  Theodosian  Code  (16,  5,  'J.a 
nnd  in  that  of  Jnstinian  (1.  5,  5),  but  with  the 
reading  (if  it    be  the  correct   one)   '^nusqmni 


ilica  ih  ■ 
-  >a). 


Daniel's  Oodtx,  ir.  701)  speaks  of  i 
a  dedicated  in  the  name  of  martyrs  and 
;ed   over  (or   by  virtue   of)  their  hoi; 


habean 


facultatfm. 


The 


371h  Nore'C"  nulla  omnino  haeresb  domom  snl 
cum  orationis  habeto."  [1.  IS.] 

ENTBASCB  (IXaotB!).     Two  of  the  most 
markable  ceremonies  of  Gaatem  litnrgies  arc 
e  Lesser  and   the  Greater  Entrance — that  of 
the  Word  and  that  of  the  Sacrnroent. 

Leiter  Ealratice' it  the  bearing  in  of 
the  Ijook  of  the  gospels  in  solemn  proie*i«o. 
[n  the  Liturgy  of  SL  Chrysoatom  (c  IT,  p.  'Si-^ 
Daniel)  after  the  prayer  of  the  third  anlipbui 
(our  'Prayer  of  St.  Chryaostom')  the  n\-nt 
runs :  "  Then  the  priest  and  the  deacon,  standie; 
before  the  Holy  Table,  make  three  gennflectixni 
(upoffitimS/uH-n)!  Then  the  priest,  taking  ihi 
Holy  Book  of  the  Gospels  gives  it  to  the  deaua; 
and  so,  going  out  by  the  north  side,  vith  lijilit' 
going  before  them,  tiiey  make  the  Leaser  Ld- 
"  That  is,  the  deacon  and  priest  paw 
sanctuary  into  the  chapel  of  the  pio- 

into  the  body  of  the  chnrch,  where,  by  a  detiom 
path,  they  retarn  to  the  Holy  Doors,  which  jit 
open;  the  volume,  oflen  decorated  with  gtm 
magnificence,  is  laid  on  the  Holy  Table,  Khfim 
*    again  taken  to  the  ambo  when  the  gospel  u' 


YtAfou. 

Tbi)  "Entrance"  correapondi  to  the  carrviUji 
of  the  gospel  by  the  deacon  to  the  ambo  or  rW- 
totl  in  the  Western  church,  once  a  rile  of  greil 
importance;  for  the  book  waa  preceded  not  onli 
by  tapers  bnt  by  a  crncifii  (DuraDdus,£iitwiiifr, 
iv.  24.  16).    Compare  Alleldia,  Gradual. 

In  the  Coptic  St.  Basil,  the  Greater  EnlrauM 
precedes  the  Leaser.     See  iwlow. 

2.  iA«  Ordain-  Hi(ran«.— This  ceremony  hi 
probably,  like  otiierj,  been  developed  from  Ample 
beginnings  into  very  great  prominence  and  msf- 

The  liturgy  of  St.  James  (c  17,  Daniel  iv.  S*) 
simply  alludes  in  passing  to  the  brinffiag  ia  ol 
the  elements:  "  the  priest  bringing  in  the  Holi 
Gifts  says  the  following  prayer."  SL  Hut 
(c.  10,  Dan.  iv.  1*8)  is  even  more  vague;  '■tli( 
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H0I7  Thinga  (ri  Sym)  in  branght  into  tha 
MOCtuary,  and  the  priest  praja  u  followa." 
Similarljr  tha  Momrabic  (Dan.  i.  S7),  "vbila 
the  choir  chaata  Alklmd,  the  priut  oBm[i.e. 
placea  on  the  altar]  the  Hast  and  Chalice,  with 
the  |)rayera  foUowiDg."  Id  the  Armenian  rile 
(tian.  if.  460)  the  c«lebrant  liea  proatrate  before 
the  altar  while  the  Qreat  Entrance  i*  made ;  in 
thU  rite  (auomalouilT)  the  elementa  are  apoken 
of  as  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  be/on  conae- 
uratioQ  (Neale,  Last.  Ch.  Int.  42H). 

la  the  mnch  more  developed  rite  of  Conatan- 
tinople  {Lit.  Chrysott  Neale,  «.»,  373),  afUrthe 
chanting  of  the  Ch^inbic  Hymn,  the  ceremony 
proceeda  aa  follows.     During  the  previous  part 

msined  unthe  table  in  the  chapel  of  the  protheais. 
At  the  proper  point,  the  deacon  ceOMs  the  altar 
and  the  aanvtnary,  and  then  goes  before  the 
priest  into  the  protheiis.  The  priest  then  lirts 
the  "aer,"  or  covering,  from  the  chalieo  and 
pat«n,  anii  laya  It  on  the  deacon's  shonMer,  and 
th*n  placea  upon  it  the  paten,  covered  witii  the 
AgTERiSK  and  veiL  The  deacon  takee  hold  of 
theH  with  hia  left  hand,  benrjng  the  cenaer  in 
his  rifhti  tha  prleat  takes  the  chalice  and  fol- 
lowa the  deacon,  and  so.  preceded  by  tapers,  they 
move  round  Ui  the  Holy  Doora,  ai  in  the  Lesser 
Entrance.  In  great  churches,  where  there  are 
dignified  clergy  and  many  attendants,  thia  pro- 
ceission  is  one  of  great  magnificence.  Where 
there  ia  bnt  a  aingle  priest  and  no  deacon,  he 
beara  the  paten  on  hia  ahonlder,  supporting  It  by 
fala  left  band,  and  tha  chalice  in  his  right  hand 
before  hia  breast. 

In  the  Coptic  St.  Basil,  the  Great  Entrance  la 
made  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  liturgy;  the' 
dlivctlona  for  it  are  very  curiooa  and  minute.  | 
"  The  priest  goea  to  the  Taknddemet  [Prothesia] 
from  which  he  ahall  take  the  lamb  [Elehentg, 
p.  6(103,  looking  atUutiiely  that  there  be  no  flaw 
in  it.  ...When  he  hath  all  that  he  needs,  the 
lamb,  the  wine,  and  the  incense,  ...ha  takes 
the  lamb  in  hii  band  and  wipes  it  lightly,  as 
Chriat  the  Lord  was  first  washed  with  water 
before  He  was  presented  to  Simeon*  the  priest; 
then  he  ahall  bear  it  round  to  the  altar  in  hie 
hands,  as  Simeon  bare  Him  ronnd  the  Temple. 
At  last  the  priest  shall  lay  it  down  on  the  nltar 
and  shall  place  it  on  the  paten,  which  aignifiea 
the  cmdie ;  and  ahall  cover  it  with  n  linen  cloth, 
a»  the  Virgin  did  at  Hia  Nativity"  (Renaudot, 
Litt.  Orientt.  i.  186).  A  deacon  aecms  to  have 
borne  the  cruet. 

Compare  IsTBOrr.  [C] 

KNTRY  INTO  JEBUSALEM.   This  event 
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mounted  on  the  ass,  aomatimu  icoompanied  by 
her  foal,  hod  the  mnltitnile  with  their  palni- 
branchea  fellow,  or  lay  their  garmenU  befora 
Him  (Aringhi  t.  i.  pp.  277-329;  ii.  p.  169  and 
paiaim;  BotWrl,  tav.  ill.).  His  right  hand  it 
generally  raised   ia   the  act   of  bleaalng.     The 


in  the  I 


c  l.or 


)  life 


aa  fiir  as  the  present  writer  knows,  in  fresco  or 
raosnic  in  the  catacomb)  or  elsewhere,  eicepting 
in  an  ancient  mosaic  of  the  Vatican  (Blanchini 
Demmiar.  hiit.  Sac.  Saec.  i.  Uv.  2,  No.  17),  and 
one  from  the  basilica  at  Bethlehem,  reprodnced 
by  Jtnrtigny  (p.  331)  from  Count  de  Vogu^ 
(/in  ijfiwj  dcU  Tern  Sit.  pi.  v.).  The  earliest 
MS.  repreicntation  of  it  is  probably  that  in  the 
ftabohi  or  Laurentian  Evnngeliary.  The  treat- 
ment ia  almoat  always  the  same;  the  Lord  b 

*  There  ts  an  eildent  coofu^on  here  between  Simeon 


mnltltade  frequently  raise  their  hands  in  thanks- 
giving. In  one  of  the  oldest  HSS.  of  the  New 
Testament  in  existence,  the  Gregorian  Evangel iary 
of  St.  Cuthbert  {raheographia  Sacra)  the  Lord  ia 
repreMnted  mounted  on  an  aaa,  and  hearing  > 
large  whi[i — evidently  with  reference  to  tha 
scourge  of  amall  cords  used  in  the  eipolsion  of 
bayers  and  sellers  from  the  temple.  There  i*  a 
certain  variety  in  the  eiamples  taken  from  dif- 
ferent carvings.  In  Bottari  (i.  tarr.  ivi.  iiii. 
mil.)  Zaccheua  ia  repreaented  in  the  "fig  or 
■ycomore  tree"  behind  the  Lord,  as  if  to  call 
attention  to  the  beginning  of  Hia  last  journey  at 
Jericho.  In  the  last  ciample  the  sycoraore  and 
palm  branchei  are  carefully  and  well  cat.  In  i. 
tav.  40,  garments  are  being  strewn  before  the 
Lord  (as  in  the  others)    See  also  vol  ii.  taw.  88, 

Zaccheua,  the  colt  accompanies  tha  Bsa'(iii.  134). 
The  small  statnre  of  Zaccheus  [5  oflen  dwelt  on. 
Or  the  figure  may  represent  a  person  in  the  act 
of  cutting  down  branehea.  [B.  St.  J.  T.] 
ENVY— HOW  CENSUKED.  Envy  wu 
always  reckoned  a  diabolical  ain,  and  one  of  the 
first  magnitude  (Chrya.  Horn.  41  in  Mattk.; 
Cyprian,  De  Zelo  rf  iioo™,  p.  223);  but  there 
ire    no    distinctive    penalties      


befort 


cnld    I 


ing    1 


e  dis- 


Anl.  16,  14,  1 ;  Thom.  Aq.  i 


1,  qn.  33). 
[1.  B.f 


EPACT,  hairral,  K.  iiiiifai;  Lat.  epactae; 
in  Mediaeval  writers,  adjectioiui  Lanae ;  the 
number  of  daya  required  to  make  up  the  lunar 
year  to  the  solar; — and  so  the  numeral  of  tha 
nioon'a  age  on  the  1st  January.  Or  we  may 
aay,  with  Scaliger,  on  the   lit  Much,   whidi 
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somei  to  tb«  mm  (blog,  and  hu  the  ulruitage 
of  Heaping  the  Bmbiguily  of  Leap  jaa.  Id  the 
EaaUr  caoon  of  Dionyaloi  Eiiguus,  the  epact 
■neaat  the  nameral  of  the  auxm'i  aga  on  thi 
SSod  Uarch. 

Tha  old  Latia  cjclet  of  84  jatn,  of  whicti 
ws  hare  an  eiHinple  <D  UeltT,  ii.  249,  iudiotted 
Eailer  b;  meuuaf  tbe  epacUof  the  Itt  JaDuary, 
and  ths  day  of  th>  ve«li  on  wbicb  the  lit 
Jaaoarr  fell. 

The  method  of  determining  tha  moDtbt  (laui), 
wa>  ai  followi.  For  the  fint  month  of  the  jear 
that  niostb  wai  taken,  whose  age  naa  eiprnml 
bj  the  epact.    Tbe  dar  of  December 


fint  month  wax  alwavi  counted  full,  then  hollow 
and  full  incceeded  by  turna,  >o  that  tbe  lait 
moDth  in  the  jrear  io  a  common  lunar  renr  wai 
hollow,  [a  an  inlercalnrji  year  fall.  From  the 
IsH  begina  the  new  tnoon  of  the  fallowing  year, 

Tbe  Laater  new  moou  being  found,  Eaiter-day 
was,  according  to  the  Latin  rulea,  that  Sucilaj 
which  fell  on  or  neit  after  the  13th  of  tha 
moon,  not  therefore  later  than  the  22nd  of  tbe 
moon.  The  choice  of  the  month  was  determined 
thua.  Sew  moon  must  Dot  be  earlier  than  the 
5lh  March,  and  full  moon  not  later  than  the 
21st ;  the  tint  of  these  rules  aomelimes  baying 
to  Eire  way,  to  save  the  violation  of  tha  Utter. 

Tbe  following  rule  u  given  for  the  lit 
January  epact,  vii.,  multiply  the  Golden  Kum- 
ber  by  eleven,  and  divide  the  product  by  thirty, 
the  remainder  is  the  apact.  But  this  rule  will 
not  give  the  epaoti  mentioned  above,  which 
were  constructed  aa  we  have  just  described — 
with  a  galtua  Innae,  or  addition  of  twelve  after 
the  leth  year  of  tbe  cycle,  &c 

For  the  Jettrmination  of  ISaster  according  to 
tbe  AleiaDdrian  rules,  with  which  the  later 
Roman  rules  Mgreed,  see  under  EiSTER. 

The  elaborate  system  of  epacta  afterwarda 
devised  by  Liliui,  and  Clavius,  belong!  to  the 
system  of  tbe  Oregorian  calendar.  [L.  U.] 

EPAQATUS,  martyr  at  Lyons,  nnder  Marcos 
Aurelius,  with  Pfaotinus  bishop,  Zacharias  pres- 
byter, and  others ;  commemorated  Jaue  2  {Hart. 
Bitma.,  Adonis,  Usuatdi).  [W.  F.  Q.] 

EFAFHBA5,   bitbop  ofCoIossne,  and  mar- 

r;  commemorated  July  19  {Mart.  Adonis, 
Unardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

EPAON,  COUNCIL  OP  (fipoonensa  cm- 
i),  held  A.D.  51T  at  a  town  in  Burgundy, 


K 


ought  t- 


uofA' 


I  of  Viei 


>t  the  join 
and  VivoD 


.-    ."f.Ljo"      ..... 

Egbert  of  York,  and  by  Gratian,  are  not  among 
these.  By  the  4th  of  them,  bishopa  priests 
and  deaconi  are  forbidden  to  beep  hawks  or 
dogs  for  hunting.  By  the  9th,  no  abbot  may 
preside  over  two  mooaiteriea.     By  the  aSth  no 

chrism.  By  the  39tb  slaves,  taking  sanctuary, 
that  have  committed  heinous  Crimea,  are  only  to 
be  lot  olf  corporal  puDighment.  Uost  of  these 
regulations  hud  previously  become  luw  else- 
where (Uansi,  viii.  bii  and  •ei).>       [£.  S.  Ff.] 
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EPARCHIA.    [FBOViBOfc] 

EPARCHUB.  monk,  confessor  at  Angonltae ; 
commemorsted  Jolj  1  (ifort.  Usaanli> 

[W.  F.  G.] 

EPARECHID8,  commemorated  with  Sere- 
rianus  Oct.  29  (Co/.  Armen.).  [W.  F.  G.] 

EPENDYTES  {irtwibmi).  The  ependylts 
the  "fiaher's  coat"  of  St.  Peter  (John  iii.  7), 
was  a  kind  of  cloak  used  (apecially  by  monks, 
and,  as  the  etymoli^  would  seein  to  iDdic:<le, 
worn  over  another  garment  Thus  e.g.  id  tbe 
Qraeco-Latin  Glaiary  cited  by  Docange  (s.  v. 
epidtceti),  the  Qre^  wold  la  rendered  Iiaiata 
(leg.  lattrattt  or  /hitibO  Aoec  miptraria.  Also 
ADguatine  nataially  enongh  apeaks  of  irittuiia 
aa  equivalent  to  tuperinimnmtitm  {Quaetl.  in 
Jnd.  41 ;  iii.  93B,  ed.  Ganme).  Suldas  al»  ob- 
serves this  distinction  (4»-ejm|»  vi  IfAri^Br 
I*u(T<or,  twtttirtir  «  Ti  irirm).  It  is  tbu. 
surprising  that  aome  should  have  taken  it  tu 
mean  an  onder-garment,  as  e.  g,  the  Lexicon  of 
Zonanu  (col.  788,  ed,  Tittmann),  which  define* 


Aif,-, 


Atban 


I    this 


by  St.  Antony  {Vila  S.  . 
ed.  fiened.),  and  Jerome  refers  to  it  in  the 
of  UiUiion  {^VOa  S.  HOar.  c  i;  ii.  15.  ed. 
irai).  It  appean,  at  any  rate  in  the  es>t,  to 
been  made  of  skins;  thus  the  /iqXimti  of 
St.  Antony  i>  frequently  mentioned,  and  Jerome 
describes  that  o'fUilarion  a*  pillicgua.  For  utber 
references  to  the  dresa,  see  Paeodo-Athanas.  dt 
Vir^iaitaU,  c  11  (ii.  116),  and  Basil  of  Selesria, 
De  vdn  S.  Thtclae,  i.  62  {Patrol.  Qr.  liuv. 
516). 

The  ependytea  would  appear  to  be  the  dr«a 
am  by  the  two  figures  (AbdoM  and  Sl^NCV, 
ctlmi  of  tbe  Decian  peiKcntlon)  who  are  beioj; 
owned  by  the  Saviour  In  a  fresco  in  the 
cemetery  of  Pontianus,  on  the  Ya  Partveiait, 
near  Rome.    [See  p.  &]  [R.  S.] 

EFHEHEBIS.  [Calehdu,  p.  258.] 
EPHE8US  (ConNdw  of).— (1)  *.d,  197, 
ider  Polycrates  its  bishop,  on  tbe  Easter  quo- 
in. Hia  letUr  to  Victor  and  the  Roman 
church  is  in  part  preserrsd  by  £DSebiiu(r,  24), 
Lg  that  It  had  been  customary  there,  down 
he  daya  of  St.  John  the  Apostle,  la  keep 
Easter  day  on  the  14th  of  the  moon  (Mansi,  i. 
719-24).  Tbe  Interest  of  this  f>aement  is 
ihancal  from  Its  having  been  trusted  by 
ufinus  and  St.  Jerome. 

(X)  A.i>.  245,  otherwise  called  Asiatic,  against 
ieerrort«fNa«tns{Manii,  1.789-90). 
(S)  *.D.  431,  the  third  general,  held  id   tbe 
church  there  dedicated  to  St.  Uary,  soon  sifter 
feast  of  Pentecost  in  the  month  of  Jane,  to 
in  judgment  on  liestoriiu  patriarch  of  (>b- 
itiuople,  who  conlended  Ihnt  while  the  blessed 
gin   might    with    propriety    be    stvled    the 
her  of  Christ,  she  could  not  and  oDglit  not  to 
be  atyled  the  mother  of  God  (Theotocos).     In 
other  words  he  looked  upon  Christ  aa  a  onn- 
pound  of  two  persans,  as  well  aa  two  natarai, 
instead  of  two  natures,  the  DIrine  and  Unmao, 
bypostatically  joined  together  in  tbe  single  Per- 
son of  the  Son  of  God.     The  cootroveny  on  this 
point   culminated    in    the  celebrated  letter  ad- 
dressed by  St.  Cyril  in  synod  Io  Nettorlus,  eodinn 
with  twelve  anatbenua,  to  which  he  is  called 
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upon  to  subscribe  (Mansi,  iv.  1067-84),  and  the 
twelve  counter  anathemas  which  formed  his  only 
reply  to  it  (»6.  p.  1099). 

To  end  the  dispute,  the  emperors  Theodosius 
the  Younger  and  Valentinian  issued  orders  for 
the  meetiug  of  a  general  council,  to  which  the 
letter  summoning  St.  Cyril  himself  is  still  ex- 
tant. It  is  dated  Nov.  19,  a.d.  430,  and  directs 
him  to  repair  to  Ephesus  by  the  Feast  of  Pente- 
cost ensuing.  It  forbids  the  introduction  of  any 
innovation  privately  till  then,  and  directs  that 
all  the  disputes  that  have  produced  so  much 
strife  shall  be  there  settled  canonically.  Copies 
of  this  letter  had  been  sent  to  all  metropolitans. 
The  council  met  accordingly  for  its  first  session 
June  22,  as  is  stated  in  its  sentence  deposing 
Nestorius  (comp.  Bev.  ii.  103)  which  was  the 
first  thing  done:  St.  Cyril  heading  thje  list  of 
the  bishops  present,  as  bishop  of  Alexandria  first, 
and  then  as  vice-gerent  of  the  archbishop  of 
Rome,  Celestine:  Juvenal  bishop  of  Jerusalem 
came  next :  Memnon  of  Ephesus  followed.  About 
160  were  there  when  they  commenced :  198  sub- 
scribed. 

It  met  for  its  sixth  session,  July  22,  to  publish 
what  it  had  defined  on  doctrine.  First  it  recited 
the  Nicene  Creed ;  secondly,  those  passages  from 
the  fathers  which  had  been  quoted  in  its  first 
session;  and  lastly,  its  own  definitive  sentence, 
that  no  other  profession  of  faith  but  that  of 
Ificaea  should  be  framed  or  propounded  to  any 
desirous  of  coming  over  to  the  communion  of 
the  church  from  Paganism,  Judaism,  or  any 
heresy  whatsoever.  Bishops  and  clergy  framing 
or  propounding  any  other  were  deposed,  and  lay- 
men anathematised.  What  induced  the  council 
**to  define  **  this,  was  a  case  just  then  brought 
under  its  consideration  by  Charisius,  steward 
and  priest  of  the  church  of  Philadelphia,  shewing 
that  two  priests  who  had  come  thither  from 
Constantinople  had  been  procuring  subscriptions 
to  a  formula  purporting  to  be  the  doctrine  of 
the  church,  but  in  many  respects  heterodox. 
The  council  condemned  all  who  approved  of  it. 
At  the  seventh  and  last  session,  held  August 
31st,  on  the  petition  of  Rheginus,  bishop  of 
Constantia  in  Cyprus,  and  two  of  his  suffragans, 
complaining  of  attempts  made  by  the  bishop  of 
Antioch  to  ordain  in  their  island,  contrary  to  the 
canons  and  established  custom,  a  no  less  stringent 
rule  was  laid  down  on  discipline ;  **  that  no 
bishop  may  act  in  any  province  which  has  not. 
always  been  subject  to  him.  .  ."  [Bishop, 
p.  234:  Diocese.]  In  most  of  the  Greek  col- 
lections eight  canons  are  attributed  to  this 
council ;  but  only  seven  by  Photius  and  John 
Scholasticus,  and  none  at  all  in  the  Latin  col- 
lections. Beveridge  shews  conclusively  (ii.  104) 
that  they  were  not  in  fact  published  as  separate 
canons.  The  first  six,  as  he  points  out,  form 
part  of  a  synodical  letter  addressed  by  the  council 
to  all  bishonjL  presbyters,  deacons,  and  laymen, 
on  the  defection  of  John  of  Antioch,  and  were 
caused  by  it ;  being  directed  against  all  deserters 
or  despisers  of  the  council,  whether  favourers  of 
Kestorius,  or  Celestius  the  Pelagian,  and  uphold- 
ing all  who  had  been  deposed  by  them.  Where 
thu  letter  should  come  in  the  acts  he  omits  to 
explain.  It  is  placed  by  Mansi  without  com- 
ment at  the  end  of  them  (iv.  1469-74).  Its 
proper  place  doubtless  is  at  the  end  of  the  fifth 
session,  to  the   final  proceedings  of  which  (ib. 
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1323)  it  is  in  effect  a  corollary.  Then  the 
business  of  the  sixth  session  led  to  the  **  defini- 
tion," since  termed  improperly  the  seventh 
canon;  and  that  of  the  seventh  session  to  the 
decree  since  termed  with  less  impropriety  the 
eighth  canon.  Most  of  the  principal  documents 
relating  to  this  council  are  to  be  found  in  Mansi, 
iv.  577  to  the  end,  and  v.  to  p.  1046,  too  nu- 
merous to  be  apecified.  Some  few  more  are 
supplied  by  Marins  Mercator  Opp,  P.  ii.  (Patrol, 
xlviii.  p.  699  and  seq.  ed.  Migne)  Cassian  de 
Incam.  (i&.  1.  p.  10  and  seq.)  Soc.  vii.  29-34. 
Evag.  i.  2-7,  with  Gamier's  five  Diss,  on  Theo- 
doret  (Patrol.  Ixxxiv.  89-864). 

(4)  A.D.  440,  under  Basil :  reversing  the 
appointment  of  Bassianus  to  a  distant  see  by 
Memnon  his  own  predecessor,  and  giving  him 
episcopal  honour  and  rank  at  home  (Mansi,  v. 
1199-1204). 

(0)  A.D.  447  under  Dioscorus  of  Alexandria, 
when  Bassianus  ita  bishop  was  deposed  and 
Stephen  appointed  in  his  room.  The  council  of 
Chalcedon,  however,  on  considering  their  case, 
decided  that  neither  had  been  canonically  con- 
secrated, Oct.  30,  A.D.  451  (Mansiy  vi.  493-4, 
and  then  vii.  271-94). 

(6)  A.D.  449,  Aug.  10,  under  Dioscorus  bishop . 
of  Alexandria,  convened  by  the  Emperor  Theo- 
dosius like  the  last  general  council,  and  held  in 
the  same  church  of  St.  Mary  where  the  last  had 
been ;  but  its  acts  having  been  reversed  izr  the 
first  session  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  where 
they  are  recited  at  length,  it  was  designated  the 
** robbers'  meeting"  {Latrocinaiis,  see  the  title 
to  c.  9,  B.  i.  of  Evagrius)  and  abandoned.  It 
was  inspired  throughout  by  the  eunuch  Chry- 
saphius,  who  patronised  Eutyches  and  was  hostile 
to  Flavian.  There  are  three  letters  from  the 
emperor  to  Dioscorus  in  reference  to  its  com- 
position. First  he  was  to  bring  with  him  ten 
of  his  own  metropolitans,  and  ten  other  bishops 
distinguished  for  their  learning  and  orthodoxy, 
but  not  more;  others  having  received  their 
summons  from  the  emperor  himself  similarly. 
Next  he  was  told  that  Theodoret  had  received 
orders  not  to  appear  there,  unless  invited  unan- 
imously by  the  council  when  assembled.  An- 
other letter  bade  him  admit  the  archimandrite 
Barsumas  to  sit  in  it  as  representing  all  the 
eastern  archimandrites.  A  third  letter  assigned 
him  the  first  place  in  it,  with  the  archbishops 
of  Jerusalem  and  Caesarea  to  support  him.  St. 
Leo  was  likewise  summoned  from  Rome,  and  sent 
three  representatives,  one  of  whom  Julius,  bishop 
of  Puteoli,  seems  to  have  sat  next  after  Dioscorus. 
Altogether  128  bishops  were  present,  but  several 
confessed  to  subscribing  through  others  as  being 
unable  to  write.  Eutyches  having  been  intro- 
duced, made  profe^ion  of  his  faith,  and  com- 
plained of  the  treatment  he  had  received  from 
Flavian  in  the  council  of  Constantinople  con- 
demning him.  The  acts  of  this  council,  as  well 
as  of  the  council  held  five  months  afterwards  to 
reconsider  its  sentence,  were  read  out  next ;  his 
acquittal  and  restoration  followed.  Afterwards 
a  petition  was  received  from  some  monks  of  hii' 
begging  that  his  deposer  might  be  deposed.  On 
this  the  acts  of  the  sixth  session  of  the  third 
general  council  were  recited,  and  both  Eusebius 
of  Dorylaenm  and  Flavian  of  Constantinople 
deposed,  as  having  contravened  the  definition 
respecting  the  creed  that  was  laid  down  there. 
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sppenled  from  their  seateuce.  Hilar;,  tfae 
deacon  from  Rome,  "cantrndlcMd"  it;  otbera 
accepted  it  oDtf  through  misapprehecaion,  u 
they  aflirnied  at  ChaicedDD  on  recsuting.  IW  of 
KJe>«a,  Theodaret  of  Cyrui,  Domnni  of  Antioch, 
nud  a«Teral  more,  were  simitnrlj  deprived  of 
their  Mei,  as  we  leorn  from  Eyagrioi.  Liberitoi 
adds  (Brer.  12)  that  great  intimidation  wa. 
prautiaed  bv  the  soldiera  and  monka  preKiit, 
that  Euiebiui  and  FlaTiau  Kera  both  girea  into 
custody,  and  that  the  latter  died  of  the  iujurte* 
which  be  there  receiftd  (Msiui,  Ti.  503-8,  and 
then  587-S;Mi).  [E.  S.  Ff.] 

EPHESUS,  tlie  SeveD  Holy  Children  of,  or 
Skven  tjLEECRRS,  are  comtaemarated  Aug,  4 
(Oi/.  Ji!,.ant.).  [C] 

EFHORI.    [Breaop.  p.  210-1 
EPHPHATHA.    [Eae8,  Opbnino  OP.] 
EFHRAEM,    EPHRAIM,  or  EFflREM. 

(1)  Syru<i,  deacon  of  tkieKsB,  Holy  Father; 
coinmemoraled  Ter  7  =  J»n.  8  (Oi/.  Elhiop.),  Jan. 
28  (Oi/.  BaxaHi.),  Hamie  l.>  =  Joly  9  (Co/. 
Elhiop.),  Feb.  1  (Jfiwi,  Adonit,  Uiuardi);  depo- 
aitiou,  July  9  (ifart.  Bedoe). 

(S)  Bitbop  and  martyr,  A.D.  29S;  commemo- 
rated March  7  {Cal.  BytanL) ;  one  of  the  martyra 
of  the  Chebsohbsus.  [W.  F.  G.] 

EPICLESI8  ( -ErfiAirnf  )  ^  "  invocation," 
g^nerslly ;  but  apecUlly  tho  invocation  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  to  winttify  tbo  elements  displayed 
on  the  HdIj  Table,  occurring  in  Eastern  litur- 
giea  after  the  recitation  of  the  Words  of  Insti- 
tution. 

The  evidence  of  Irenseus  in  the  second,  Fir- 
milian  in  the  third,  and  of  Cyril  of  Jerusalem 
and  basil  in  the  fourth  century,  u  to  the  prac- 
tice of  the  church  with  regard  to  the  Epicleiis, 
hoi  been  already  quoted  [Canom  OF  THE  LlTUItaY, 
p.  2691.  To  this  may  be  added  CbrjiMtom, 
Horn.  In  CoemrteHa  (0pp.  ii.  401,  ed.  Ben.), 
where  U  described  the  priest  standing  before  the 
table,  invoking  (icoAvr)  the  Holy  Spirit  to  de- 
scend and  touch  the  elements. 

Of  the  liturgical  forms,  we  may  take  the  Cle- 
mentine iConilt.  Apo)tl.  vlii.  12,  §  17)  as  an 
early  eiample.  llie  priest  beseeches  God  to  tend 
down  His  Holy  Spirit  upon  the  sacrifice,  "  that 
He  may  declare  [or  make]  •  (Jinf  4*1))  this  bread 


it  may  be  contirmed  in  piety,  obtain  remission  of 
their  aim,  be  delivered  from  the  devil  and  hia 
deceit*,  be  tilled  vith  the  Holy  Spirit,  be  made 
noiihy  of  Thy  Christ,  obtain  eternal  life,  Thou 
being  reconciled  unto  them,  0  Lord  Almighty." 
Compare  the  liturgy  of  St.  James,  c.  32. 

The  Epiclesis  in  the  Byzantine  liturgy  (Cbryi. 
c.  30;  Daniel,  C^ex  Lit.  iv.  359,  360),  after 
-iraying  God  to  send  down  the  Holy  8pi  ■■ 


Christ,  and  that  which  is  in  this  cup  the  preuioui. 
Blood  of  Thy  Christ,  changing  them  (litTafiaXiv) 
by  Thy  Holy  Spirit."         '    »  "^ 


e  ( ntraUigia,  p.  it.)  oompan^  lor  Ibis  srnaa  of 
I.  Plalo'a  FrtXat.  M»  A.  See  alio  von  Dnr, 
J  Omita.  ipiMel.  p.  llOj  and  Hetele.  BtUrtga 
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St.  Mark  (c.  IT;  Dan.  iv.  162)  has:  "Send 
forth  ....  Thy  Holy  Spirit  opon  as,  and  n|-OD 
these  loaves,  and  upon  these  cups,  that  He  may 
sanctify  and  consecrate  (rtkttirf)  them,  m  Gid 
Almighty ;  and  may  make  (imi^ff^)  the  bre^ 
the  Body  and  the  cup  the  Blood  of  the  New 
Covenant,  of  the  very  Lord  and  God  and  Saviour, 
our  Almighty  King,  Jesus  Christ." 

Several  of  the  Moiarabie  Fott  Secreli  cont-iio 
similar  invocationa  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  for  in- 
stance, that  for  the  second  Sunday  after  Epiphanr 
(Neale,  Kaitem  CA.,introd.  499)  has  the  follow- 
ing :  "  We  thy  aervania  beseech  Thee,  that  thou 
wouldest  sanctifv  this  oblation  br  the  permiiture 
of  Thy  Holy  Spirit,  and  wouldest  cnnform  ii. 
with  full  tranafurmHtion,  to  the  Body  and  Bt<>od 
of  our  Lord  Jesua  Christ,  tAat  we  may  merit  to 
be  cleansed  from  the  pollution  of  our  >int  by 
this  sacrifice,  whereby  we   know  that  we  were 

"The  Syrian  churches  postponed  the  oblation 
until  after  the  Invocation  of  the  Holy  Spirit ; 
while  in  the  Jerusalem.  Alexandrian,  and  Cm- 

(NealeT^-'aOO.)    ""    P™    " 

The  question,  whether  the  consecration  is 
complete  without  the  tplctesis.  has  been  much 
debated  in  modern  times ;  but  for  our  purpose  it 
is  sufficient  to  observe  that  an  Epielesis  is  uni- 
venal  in  Oriental  liturgies,  and  common  in  litur- 
gies intluEDced  by  the  East,  «i  the  Mozarabic; 
while  in  liturgies  of  the  Roman  type  it  is  lito- 
gether  wanting.  [C] 

EPICTETUS,  and  companlona,  martyn  at 
Rome,  jt.D.  29G  ;  commemorated  Aug.  23  (ifiirt. 
Kom.  Vet.,  Hierm.,  Adonis,  Usuanli).  [W.  V.  G.] 

EPIGONATION  {l-wrtatinat ;  also  yori- 
i.or,  irvyarinav).  This  omameui,  peculiar  to 
the  Eastern  church,  consists  of  a  loienge-eha^vd 
piece  of  some  stiff  material,  hanging  from  th* 
girdle    on   the    right   side  as  low  a    ""    ' 
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like  the  maniple  in  the  West,  merely  >  haDdher- 
chief,  and  it  apparently  continued  in  this  form 
in  the  palriarctaate  of  Antioch,  as  late  as  the 
nth  century  (Ducange,  QhaariMn,  s.  i.  iwtryo- 
Miriar),  and  in  the  Armenian  church  it  has 
remained  thus  to  Ihe  present  day  (Neale,  E-attnt 
CiiurcA,  Introd.  p.  311).  Writers  who  delight 
in  finding  symbolical  reasons  for  the  use  of 
vestments,  have  connected  it  either  with  the 
lowel  with  which  our  Lord  girded  Himself.  »r 
more  generally  with  the  sword  and  Christ's 
victory  over  death;  in  connection  with  which 
latter  idea.  Psalm  ilv.  3,  4,  Is  repeated  on 
assuming  this  ornament  iLilurgla  S.  Chrym. 
ttoBii;  Coar,  Evchohgion,  pp.  b9,  60).  The 
epigonation  is  properly  part  «f  the  episcopal 
dress,  but  is  allowed  by  the  rubric  in  this  place 
to  be  worn  by  other  ecclesiastics  of  a  oertain 
rank  .  . . .  iI  tim  rparmr^iictAAef  T^t  ftyiXiit 
JiicATirTlaT  f)  bAoi  Tir  tx"*  ifidnrrd  -m 
(Goar,  /.  c,  and  see  his  note,  p.  112;  cT,  also  the 
rule  as  laid  down  at  a  much  later  period  by 
Symeon  Tbesaalonicecsis  in  the  15th  century. 
where  the  wearing  of  the  epigonation  by  priests 
ia  spoken  of  as  granted  aarl  taiptiv  ipx"P'' 
Ti«Vi  Marriott,  t'«iiar.'Bmt»r«(ioitum,  p.  171). 
In  one  form  given  by  Goar  of  the  cousecratioo 
of  a  bishop  in  the  Greek  church,  we  find  t 
mention  of  this  oruuneDt  aa  given  to  him  imm*- 
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difttely  after  a  declaration  of  his  faith  and  the 
subeeqaent  benediction  by  the  presiding  bishep 
(Goar,  p.  310).  [R.  S.] 

EPILEPTICS.    The  11th  council  of  Toledo 
([a.d.  675)f  after  mentioning  the  case  of  those 
possessed  with  demons   [Demoniacs],  who  are 
excluded  altogether  from  the  service  of  the  altar, 
speaks  separately  (c.  13)  of  the  case  of  those  who 
sometimes  fall  to  the  earth  from  bodily  disease, 
vrho  are  excluded  from  ministering  until  they  can 
show  that  they  have  passed  a  whole  year  with- 
out such  attacks ;  and  desires  (c.  14)  that  per- 
sons liable  to  such  attacks  should  (if  possible) 
not  be  left  alone  in  the  performance  of  diyine 
oflices.     These    provisions    clearly  refer   to  the 
case  of  those  who  are  afflicted  with  epilepsy  or 
(to  use  the  old  English  name)  *' falling  sick- 
ness." [C] 

EPIMACHIU8,  martyr  at  Alexandria,  with 
Alexander ;  commemorated  Dec  12  (Mart,  Rom, 
Vet.,  Adonis,  Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

EPIMACHUS.  (1)  Martyr  at  Rome,  with 
Gordianus,  under  Julian ;  commemorated  May  10 
(Jfarf.  Roin,  Vet.y  Bieron.,  Bedae,  Adonis,  Usu- 
ardi). 

(2)  Martyr  A.D.  255 ;  commemorated  Oct.  31 
(Col.  Byzant.).  [W.  F.  G.] 

EPIMANIKION.    [Maniple.] 

EPINIKION.    [Sanctus.] 

EPIPHANIU8.  (1)  Bishop,  and  martyr  in 
Africa,  with  Dcmatus  and  thirteen  others ;  com- 
memorated Aiail  6  {Mart,  Mieron,),  April  7 
(Mart.  Usuardi). 

(2)  Bishop  o(  Salamis  in  Cyprus,  A.D.  402 ; 
commemorated  May  12  (Mart,  Bedae,  Adonis, 
Usuardi,  Cai,  Byzant.),  June  17  (Cai.  A  rmen.). 

[W.  F.  G.] 

EPIPHANY,    FESTIVAL    OF    (ii   in- 

rik  ^tfTo,  ^fi4pa  rSov  ^dnwv,  rh.  Syta  ip&ra  rw 
^vi^oyfwK ;  fk  ipayt<pd¥ta  : — Epiphania,  Tkeo- 
phama,  Apparitio,  Manifestaiio,  Acceptio,  fesium 
trium  regum  [tna^orum,  iapicniwn],  festtan  stel' 
lae;  dies  lnmin>/m;  festum  lavicri ;  Bethphaniat 
dies  natalis  rirttttum  Domini.  The  names  of  this 
festival  in  European  languages  are  mainly  either 
(1)  as  in  the  case  of  those  of  Latin  derivation 
ond  others,  mere  reproductions  of  the  Latin 
name  or  renderings  of  it ;  or  (2)  refer  to  the 
manifestation  to  the  Magi  as  the  three  kings,  as 
the  Dutch  Drie-kontngen-dig,  the  Danish  HeUig^ 
tre^kongersdag^  and  an  equivalent  form  in  Bre- 
ton ;  also  the  Welsh  Vsticyil^  if,  as  is  not  impro- 
bable, it  is  a  corruption  of  the  Latin  steOa  ;  or 
(3)  indicate  it  as  the  final  day  of  the  Christmas 
festivity,  as  in  the  familiar  English  Twelfth-day, 
the  old  German  der  Zvcelfte,  Dreizehnde,  or  the 
Swedish  Trettonde-dagen), 

1.  History  of  Festival. — It  has  already  been 
shown  in  a  previous  article  [Christmas]  that 
the  festival  of  the  Epiphany  was  originally 
viewed  in  the  Eastern  church  as  a  commemora- 
tion of  our  Saviour's  manifestation  to  the  world 
in  a  wide  sense ;  including,  that  is,  His  Nativity, 
or  His  manifestation  in  the  flesh,  together  with 
the  manifestation  of  the  Trinity  at  His  baptism. 
In  the  Western  church,  on  the  other  hand,  so 
far  as  the  matter  can  be  traced  back,  the  Nati- 
vity appears  to  have  been  always  celebrated  as 
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a  separate  festival,  and  in  their  commemoration 
of  the  Epiphany  it  is  the  manifestation  to  the 
Magi  that  is  mostly  dwelt  on:  and  further, 
Christ's  manifestation  in  yet  another  sense  is 
associated  with  these,  His  Divine  power  and 
goodness,  as  shown  in  His  miracles;  primarily 
the  turning  of  water  into  wine  at  Cana  of 
Galilee,  and  sometimes  the  feeding  of  the  five 
thousand.  Thus  there  are,  besides  the  Nativity 
itself,  three  manifestations  commemorated,  vari- 
ously dwelt  on  and  variously  combined  in  differ- 
ent branches  of  the  church. 

In  the  Eastern  church  till  nearly  the  end  of 
the  4th  century,  we  find,  as  has  been  said,  a 
combined  celebration  of  Christ's  Nativity  and 
Baptism  on  January  6.*  The  date  of  the  sever- 
ance of  the  two  can  be  approximately  fixed,  for 
Chrysostom  refers  to  it  as  a  matter  of  merely  a 
few  years'  standing,  in  a  sermon  probably  de« 
livered  on  the  Christmas  day  of  386  a.d.  How 
far  back  we  are  to  refer  the  origin  of  this  two- 
fold festival  it  is  not  easy  to  determine,  the 
earliest  mention  of  any  kind  being  the  allusion 
by  Clement  of  Alexandria  to  the  annual  com- 
memoration of  Christ's  baptism  by  the  Basili* 
dians  (Stromata,  lib.  i.  c.  21).^  At  any  rate  by 
the  latter  part  of  the  4th  century  the  Epiphany 
had  become  one  of  the  most  important  and  ven- 
erable festivals  in  the  Eastern  church. 

It  may  not  unreasonably  be  assumed  that  the 
festival  of  the  Epiphany  first  took  its  rise  in  the 
east  and  then  passed  into  the  west.  This  may 
be  argued  (1)  from  the  comparatively  very  early 
date  at  which  we  find  a  trace  of  it  in  the  east ; 

(2)  from  the  Greek  name  by  which  the  Western 
ehurch  ns  well  as  the  Eastern  knows  it,  while 
Christmas  is  designated  there  by  a  Latin  name ; 

(3)  from  the  nature  of  the  earliest  allusions  to 
the  existence  of  a  festival  of  the  Epiphany  in  the 
west.  These  it  may  be  well  to  state  somewhat 
fttlly.c 

The  earliest  instance  of  all  is  the  reference  bv 
Ammianus  Marcellinns  to  the  emperor  Julian's 
visit  when  at  Vienne  in  Gaul  to  a  church,  *^  feri- 
arum  die  qnem  celebrantes  mense  Januario 
Christian!  Epiphania  dictitant "  (lib.  xxi.  c.  2) ; 
and  we  find  2^naras,  apparently  alluding  to  the 
same  event,  speak  of  it  as  happening  rrjs  ywt" 
B\tov  XwTfipos  iifi4ffas  i4^9trrr}Kvlas  (Antuxl.  xiii. 
11).  Now  if  it  is  remembered  that  this  took 
place  in  Gaul,  where  the  church  had  close  affinities 
with  the  east,  we  are  perhaps  not  claiming  too 
much  in  assuming  that  the  Galilean  church  at 
this  time  celebrated  Epiphany  and  Nativity  to- 
gether on  January  6 ;  and  we  shall  subsequently 
find  a  confirmation  of  this  view  from  an  ex- 


•  In  a  passage  In  one  of  the  sparloas  sennoos  once 
wrongly  ascribed  to  ChiTBoetom  is  a  mention  of  the  Epi' 
phany  as  celebrated  on  the  13tb  day  of  the  4th  month, 
Kara  'Acriayovf  (f^K>.  vol.  vil.  App.  p.  2tB).  it  Is  not 
stated  who  these  Asiatics  were,  bnt  the  explanation  of 
the  reckoning  may  probably  be  fonnd  in  a  oomparibon 
with  thai  given  by  Epipfaanlus  {Haer.  li.  24). 

b  Neaoder  (Chur^  HiMtory,  i.  346,  trans.  Rose)  con- 
siders it  probable  that  this  Gnostic  sect  derived  the  prac- 
tice ft-om  the  Judaeo'Christlan  churches  in  Palestine. 

^  Besides  the  instances  given  above,  an  early  alludon  to 
the  Epiphany  is  found  in  the  Acta  of  Philip,  bishop  of 
Heraclea  (in  Rainart's  Acta  I*rimorum  Moftyrvm),  who 
sufTered  early  in  the  4th  centnry.  It  wonkl  be  unsafe, 
however,  to  argue  £rom  a  passage  in  a  document  Itself  of 
doubHtal  date. 
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■miDitioD  of  the  Qitlican  liturgy,  when  i 
rHth«r  the  manireBtntian  at  the  Bsptiam  thin, 
that  to  Ihe  MHgi  that  it  dwelt  on.  Ag;*iii  we 
find  a  Diention  of  Ihe  emperor  Vklens,  Ed  tbt 
course  of  his  futile  attempt  to  OTentwe  Buil  ol 
Ctieurcs,  eutaring  the  church  in  that  place  with 
B  great  tr«in  on  the  featiral  of  the  Epiphan; 
(Greg.  Nai.  Onif.  iliii,  52).  Another  early 
■lluiioD  may  be  mentianed :  Angnatine  {Stmt,  ccii 
§2;  vol.  V.  1328,  ed.  Ganme)  apeak*  of  th. 
DonatiaU  ai  refuaiDg  to  join  in  the  celebntiai 
of  tha  EpiphaoT,  ^^qnia  Dec  anitatein  amatit 
nee  orientali tcctetiai . .  oommunictint"  obvloiuli 

Slating  to  so  eutern  origin  of  the  featiral 
e  may  taiie  this  opportaniCy  of  remarkiog  that 
there  ia  no  meDtioo  o(  tha  Kpipbany  in  tha 
Calendar  of  Bncherius,  but  in  the  Cal.  Cartha- 
ginense  we  And  xtiL  Id,  Jan.  Sanchan  Epiphan 
{Patrol,  ilii.  1227). 

On  theie  grounds  we  think  it  probable  thi 
while  OD  the  one  band  the  Eastern  church,  i 
firat  commeoioratiag  Nativit]'  and  Epiphaoy  aa 
one    leBttral,    allerwardi    in    complianca    with 
weitem,   or   perhaps,   more    atrictly    speaking, 
Roman,  usage,  filed  tha  former  on  a  separate 
day  ;  so  too,  the  Western  church,  at  hrat  o  ' 
brating  tlie  Nitiiity  atone,  afterwarda  brou| 
in  from  the  eaat  the  further  commemoralion 
the    Epiphany,  but   with  the   aptcial  refere 
somewhat  altered.     For  the  early  history  of 
Epiphany  in  the  Eastern  church,  and  the  gradual 
severance  from  it  ofthe  Katirity,  we  must  again 
refer  to  the  discoMion  already   given  [CnaiBT- 
Mab],  and  it  may  sow  be  desirable   briefly  to 
review  further  historical  notices,  arranging  them 
according  to  the  special  manifestation  of  Chriit 
to  which  they  mainly  refer. 

a.  UaTtiftilation  at  tkt  Biiplism.~-Thii  mani- 
festation of  onr  Saviour  aa  Messiah  and  aa  God  is 
the  prevailing  Idea  dwelt  uptn  throngbout  the 
Eastern  church,  thoogb  in  the  Western  church 
as  a  rule  this  ccmmemoratiun  ha*  been  quite 
■econdary  to  the  niauifestation  to  the  Magi. 
References  are  continually  met  with  in  the  writ- 
ings of  Chrjsostom  and  others  of  and  after  hia 
time  to  this  idea  of  the  festival.  Thus  Chry- 
soitom,  in  a  homily  apparently  delivered  on 
December  20,  386  A.D.,  and  therefore  after  the 
western  plan  of  celebrating  Christmas  sepnrgtely 
bad  been  introduced,  speaks  of  the  Kativity  aa 
in  a  certain  sense  the  parent  of  all  the  other 
great  festivals,  for,  to  take  the  case  ofthe  Epi- 
phany, had  He  not  been  born— otii  tiy  iBtnrriaiii, 
tmp  tin\  ri  trvpiirui  (Horn.  6  ia  B.  Phiia- 
ffmiam,  c.  3)  L  497.  ed.  Montfaucon).  So  alao 
in  a  homily  probably  delivered  on  the  follnwing 
Epipbinv,  387  a.i>.  (Uom.  dt  B.iptiitm  Christi, 
c.  S;ii. '369).  In  another  place  (/Tom.  tfe  fbncfa 
Pentcooiit,  c.  t ;  ii.  458)  he  aaya,  Tofnir  wop" 
tuir  Ivftii  tpArri  (i.  e.  in  the  order  of  the  year) 
Ti  'E>i4<d"<x.  where  Montfaucon  (Jfonitum  in 
Horn.)  givea  the  probable  eiplanalion  that  Chry- 
sostom  ii  speaking  according  to  the  old  fashioned 
way.  Reference  may  also  be  made  to  an  oration 
of  Gregory  of  Naiinninm,  ipoken  apparently  on 
the  Epiphany  of  .tSl  JL.D.  (Oratio  S9  ia  Sancta 
Lamina,  c.  I ;  i.  67T,  ed.  Bened.),  and  to  one  of 
Gregory  of  Nyasa  (0™t.  in  Bipl.  Christi,  iii.  577 ; 
ed.  Migno). 

From  this  view  of  the  Epiphany  it  naturally 
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lion  of  wTiter  for  the  rile  (u^ra).  Hentt  ib« 
OBgin  of  the  names  for  the  day,  vi  ^im,  «.•#■ 
rmr  ^HArut,  referring  to  the  apiritDal  illamin*- 
tion  of  baptism.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  to 
eiplain  the  name  by  a  reference  to  the  free  em- 
ployment of  lighted  candles  in  the  aolemaitio  nf 
the  day  in  the  Greek  church,  is  a  aimple  inver- 
sion of  cause  and  eSect.  For  the  strange  rnis- 
take  of  some  writers  who  have  supposed  that 
"  the  day  of  lights "  ig  to  be  interpreted  of 
Candlemas  day,  see  Suicer'i  Thamna  (s.  c. 
^T,  §  12)  and  Bingham's  Atitiqultin  {a.  4,  7). 

In  the  west  also,  this  manifestation  of  Christ, 
though  not  the  one  most  dwelt  on,  ia  still  oc- 
casionally referred  to,  as  by  Uaiimus  TauTiDPDtis 
{Horn.  2'^,  S3,  29,  32,  33,  kc^  where  see  the  )>rT- 
fatory  remarks  in  the  Roman  editionX  and  Jerom^ 
"quiatsm  autem  diem  menais  adjnngit,  ut  lig- 
nificet  baptisma,  ia  quo  aperti  sunt  Christo  cneli. 
et  Epiphaniorum  dies  hucnsque  venerabilis  tax, 
non  ut  quidam  pntant,  Natalia  in  came,  tone 
enim  abaconditna  est  et  non  appamit "  {Hon. 
ia  Ezech.,  lib.  i.  c.  1,  v.  3;  v.  6,  ed.  Valiarsi). 
To  the  allusions  in  the  GaUican  litorgy  alrtadv 
mentioned  we  shall  again  refer,  and  it  will  li^ 
remembered  that  our  own  church  makes  the 
Baptism  of  our  Lord  the  subject  for  tha  second 
leuon  on  the  evening  ofthe  Epiphany. 

Further,  the  aiwdalion  of  this  day  with  the 
administration  of  baptiam  occurred  also  in  tbt 
west,  for  we  find  Himeriui,  a  bishop  of  Tarrscv, 
in  Spain,  complaining  to  pope  Damasus  (ob.  3A4 
A.D.)  of  the  practice  of  baptizing  on  the  Epi- 
phany ;  and  the  latter  having  died,  hii  snccesfor, 
Siriciu)  (ob.  38S  A.D.),  enters  his  probibiliun 
against  it  and  restricts  baptism  aa  a  rale  to 
Esster  and  Pentecost  {Epist.  i.  od  Brnernun 
Tarraconenttm  Epitoopata,  c  2 ;  PatmL  liii. 
1134);  and  aomewhat  Later,  Leo  L  speaks  of  it 
as  "  irrationabilis  novitas  "  {Epid,  16,  ad  SidHat 
epitcopoi,  c  I ;  i.  715,  ed.  Ballarini).  The  nnx 
prohibition  was  laid  down  at  a  atill  later  )>erial 
(517  A.D.)  by  the  Spanish  council  of  Genmda 
(can.  4;  Labbe  iv.  1566).  See  alao  Codu 
MtfTUm  can.  Eccl.  Hitpanac,  lib.  iv.,  tit.  26  in 
Cajeton  Cenni's  J>e  antipia  EecL  Biip.  L,  icviiL, 
where  reference  ii  made  to  Leo's  injnnctiomL 
Further,  Victor  Vilensii  alludes  to  this  aa  tkt 
practice  in  tha  African  church  (dt  ptraecutimt 
Vandalica,  lib.  ii.  c  17 ;  Patnit.  Iviii.  2I6>  3m 
also  I'amelina's  note  to  Tertullian  dc  Baptimut, 
c,  19. 

a.  yianifettation  to  the  3iagi.—l%  bas  been  on 
this  idea  that  the  Western  church  has  specially 
dwelt,  with  the  eiceptious  mentioned  above ;  bat 
even  in  tbeae,  aaie  perhaps  in  the  Gallican 
hturgy,  the  manifestations  at  the  Baptism  and 
at  Cana  of  Galilee  are  brought  in  as  subsidiary 
to  the  main  topic     Hence  haa  arisen  one  com- 

regam,  in  accordance  with  the  legend  by  which 
the  wise  Magi  of  the  east  became  exalted  into 
kings  and  tbeir  number  restricted  to  three.  We 
aboil  speak  briefly  berealler  of  the  origin  and 
growth  of  this  wide-epread  legend  (below,  §  3). 
We  have  numerous  homilies  of  the  Latin  fathers, 
dwelling  mainly,  or  eicloaively  (as  t.  g.  eight  by 
Leo  I.),  on  this  aspect  of  the  day. 

y.  ifanifeatatiin  at  tht  Marriage  in  Cana  cf 
aalilet,—Thr  manifestation  of  Christ's  Uvine 
power  by  His  first  miracle  of  turning  the  water 
'       "s  not  unfrequently  dwelt  on  in  docn- 
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ments  of' the*  Western  church.  Thus  Maximus 
Taurinensb,  to  whom  we  hare  already  referred, 
associates  this  with  the  two  previous  manifesta- 
tions. See  tf.  g,  Horn.  29,  '*  ferunt  enim  hodie 
Christum  Dominum  nostrum  vel  stella  duce  a 
gentibus  adoratum,  vel  inyitetum  ad  nuptias 
aquas  in  vino  vertisse,  yel  suscepto  a  Joanne 
baptismate  consecrasse  fltienta  Jordanis."  Hence 
he  speaks  of  the  day  as  virtutum  {Domini)  natalis. 
From  this  cause  comes  the  later  name  B^hphama 
(see  Dncange,  s.  o.).  Cf.  also  Gregory  of  Tours 
(^de  miraculis  S,  Martini^  ii.  26). 

We  find  in  the  Eastern  church  too  traces  of 
an  association  of  the  miracle  at  Cana  with- this 
season,  for  Epiphanius  {ffaerema  li.  c.  30;  i. 
451,  ed.  Petayius)  speaks  of  it  as  happening 
about  Tybi  11  (=  Jan.  6),  and  adds,  doubtlessly 
in  perfect  good  faith,  that  sundry  fountains  and 
riyers  (e,g,  the  Nile)  were  changed  into  wine  on 
the  anniversary  of  the  miracle. 

9.  Manifestation  at  the  Feeding  of  the  Five 
Thousand. — ^Less  frequently  met  with  than  any  of 
the  preceding  is  the  commemoration  of  the  above 
act  of  miraculous  feeding,  which  may  be  speci- 
ally associated  with  the  one  preceding.  Under 
this  point  of  view  the  day  was  known  as  ^071- 
^iiyio.  We  have  mentioned  below  a  reference 
to  this  in  the  Galilean  use. 

The  first  three  of  these  manifestations  are  all 
referred  to  by  Isidore  of  Seville  (de  off.  eccl.  ii. 
26),  and  the  Ordi  Roinawus  also  adds  the  fourth. 
We  may  also  mention  here  a  passage  in  a  sermon 
oDce  attributed  to  Augustine,  but  palpably  not 
his,  in  which  all  the  four  manifestations  are 
alluded  to  {Serm.  136  in  Append, ;  v.  2702,  ed. 
Gaume)« 

For  the  special  association  of  the  festival  of 
the  Innocents  with  that  of  the  Epiphany  refer- 
ence may  be  made  to  the  article  on  the  former. 

Before  we  proceed  to  speak  briefly  of  the 
various  litui'gical  forms  for  this  day,  we  may  re- 
mark that  it  was  usual  to  give  notice  on  the 
Epiphany  of  the  day  on  which  the  Easter  of  the 
ensuing  year  would  fall.  Letters  were  sent  about 
this  time  by  metropolitans  to  their  provincial 
bishops  (epatolae  Paschales^  heortasticae),  in 
which  at  the  end  of  a  discourse  of  a  more  general 
kind  was  given  the  ^requisite  information.  An 
allusion  to  the  existence  of  this  practice  in  Egypt 
is  found  in  Cassian,  **  Intra  Aegypti  regionem 
mos  iste  antiqua  traditione  servatur,  ut  peracto 
Epiphaniorum  die  . . .  epistolae  pontificis  Alex- 
andrini  per  universas  dirigantur  ecclesias,  qui- 
bus  initium  Quadragesimae  et  dies  Paschae  .  . . 
significentur  **  {Coll,  x,  2;  Patrol,  xlix.  820). 
Instances  of  such  letters  are  those  by  Dionysius 
of  Alexandria  (referred  to  by  Eusebius,  Hist. 
Ikcles,  vii.  20),  Athanasius  (fragments  of  whose 
once  numerous  series  were  first  brought  to  light 
in  a  Syriac  version  by  Mai,  N'jva  B9iliotheca 
Patrum,  vi.  1-168),  Theophilus  of  Alexandria 
^three  of  which  were  translated  into  Latin  by 
Jerome,  and  are  included  among  his  works,  ICpp, 
96,  98,  100,  ed.  Migne),  and  Cyril,  no  less  than 
thirty  of  whose  are  still  extant  (voL  v.  part  2, 
ed.  Aubert) ;  and  besides  these  purely  Egyptian 
examples  may  be  further  cited  those  of  Innocent  I. 
<A>.  14  de  ratione  Paschali;  Patrol,  xx.  517), 
and  Leo  I.  {Ep,  138  ad  epiKOpos  Gall,  et  Ifispan, 
i.  1283,  ed.  Ballerini).  We  find  traces  of  the 
custom  as  existing  in  Spain,  but  there  the  notice 
was  to  be  given  on  Christmas  day,  according  to 
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the  third  council  of  Braga,  578  A.D.  {ConcBraoar. 
iii.  can.  9  ;  Labbe  v.  898). 

This  duty  is  insisted  on  by  several  early  coun- 
cils (e.  g.  Cone,  Arelat,  i.  can.  1 ;  Cone.  Carth, 
iii.  cann.  1,  41 ;  Cone,  Carth,  v.  can.  7 ;  Labbe, 
i.  1427  ;  ii.  1167,  1173,'l216X  and  we  cite  espe- 
cially the  fourth  council  of  Orleans  (541  A.D.)^ 
which  after  enjoining  that  Easter  is  to  be  kept 
uniformly  according  to  the  Paschal  table  of  Vio- 
torius,  adds  **quae  festivitas  annis  singulis  ab 
episcopo  Epiphaniorum  die  in  ecclesia  populis 
denuntietur  {Cone,  Aurel,  iv.  can.  1;  Labbe, 
V.  381.  See  also  Cone.  Antissiod.  [578  A.D.], 
can.  2,  op,  cit.  957).  The  form  of  the  announce* 
ment  as  given  in  the  Ambrosian  liturgy,  under 
the  Epiphany,  runs  thus :  '*  Noverit  charitas 
vestra,  fratres  charissimi,  quod  annuente  Dei  et 
Domini  nostri  Jesu  Christi  misericordia,  die  taii 
mensis  talis  Pascha  Domini  celebrabimus  "  (Pam- 
elius,  Liturgg,  Latt,  ii.  314). 

2.  lAturgiocd  Notices, — It  need  hardly  be  said 
that  the  festival  of  the  Epiphany  is  recognised  in 
some  form  or  other  in  aJl  liturgies  both  of  the 
west  and  the  east.  The  earliest  form  of  the 
Roman  liturgy,  the  Leonine,  is  defective  for  this 
part  of  the  year,  but  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
a  service  for  the  Epiphany  entered  into  it ;  the 
more  so  that  no  less  than  eight  homilies  for  this 
festival  are  found  in  the  works  of  I/Co.  In  the 
next  form,  the  Gelasian,  we  find  a  mass  both  for 
the  festival  of  the  Epiphany  itself,  and  for  the 
vigil.  Throughout  the  service  for  both  days 
the  only  Manifestation  of  our  Lord  referred  to  is 
that  to  the  Magi  {Patrol,  Ixxiv.  1062). 

In  the  Gregorian  Sacramentary  we  find  the 
further  addition  of  a  form  for  the  Octave,  though 
it  should  be  added  that  both  this  and  that  for 
the  vigil  are  wanting  in  some  MSS.,  as  the  Codex 
Bodnuli  (Greg.  Sac,  15),  and  the  same  remark  - 
is  true  for  the  Liber  Antij^narius  {ib.  660). 
In  this  last-named  book  the  seventy-second  psalm 
is  largely  used,  and  very  probably  the  poetic 
imagery  of  this  psalm  suggested  the  special  form 
of  the  legend  of  the  festum  trium  regum  (Ps. 
Ixxii.  10).  In  this  Sacramentary  also,  from 
which,  it  may  be  remarked,  the  collect  for  the 
day  in  our  own  prayer-book  is  derived,  the  re- 
ference is  solely  to  the  manifestation  to  the  Magi ; 
except  in  the  solemn  eucharistic  benediction, 
where  a  mention  of  the  manifestation  both  at 
the  baptism  and  at  the  marriage  in  Cana  of 
Galilee  is  added,  **..,,  qui  super  Unigenitum 
suum  Spiritum  Sanctum  demonstrare  voluit  per 
col  urn  bam,  eaque  virtute  mentes  vestrae  exer- 
ceantur  ad  intelligenda  divinae  Leg^is  arcana, 
qua  in  Cana  Galilaeae  lympha  est  in  vinum  con- 
versa  "  {ib,  16),  and  see  also  the  L^>er  liesp(m- 
s  ill's  {ib.  751).  The  Ordo  Bonumus  prescribes 
three  lections  for  the  vigil  from  the  prophet 
Isaiah  (Iv.,  Ix.,  Ixi.  lO-lxiv.  4),  as  well  as  some 
homilies. 

The  Ambrosian  liturgy  contains  forms  for  the 
vigil  and  the  festival ;  the  manifestation  to  the 
Magi  is  the  only  one  dwelt  on,  except  in  the 
prefaces  for  the  two  days,  in  the  former  of  which 
the  three  manifestations  are  alluded  to,  and  the 
latter  of  which  refers  solely  to  the  baptism, 
mentioning  also  the  solemn  consecration  of  the 
water ;  **  susceperunt  hodie  fontes  benedictionem 
tuam  et  abstulerunt  maledictionem  nostram" 
{Missa  Atftbros,  in  Pamelius'  Lilurgg.  Latt.  i. 
315). 
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ready  alluded  in  passing  to  the  title  of  fettum  tri-', 
um  regum  given  in  the  Western  church  to  the  fes-^ 
tival  of  the  Epiphany,  viewed  as  a  commemora-^ 
tion  of  the  visit  of  the  three  Magi  to  the  infant 
Siivioar.     Whence   then  has   tradition   invested 
them  with  royalty,  and  why  has  their  number 
been  6xed  as  three?    The  idea  that  the  Magi 
were  kings,  probably  first  sugffested  by  an  arbi- 
trary interpretation  of  Psalm  Ixxii.  10  and  simi- 
lar passages,  was  early  believed  in.     Thus  Ter- 
tullian,  afler  alluding  to  the  above-mentioned 
psalm,  adds :  ^*  Nam  et  Magos  reges  fere  habuit 
Oriens  "  (adv.  Judasos^  c.  9),  though  curiously 
enough  the  apocryphal  Gospel  of  the  Infancy, 
which  gives   a  somewhat   lengthy   account   of 
the  visit  of  the  Magi,  is  silent  as  to  this  point. 
The  number  three  is  not  improbably  due  to  the 
number  of  the  recorded  gifts,  though  early  pa- 
ti-istic  writers  have  thought   it    to   symbolise 
other  special  reasons.     Thus  some  believed  that 
under  this  number  was  implied  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity,  and  others  saw  in  it  an  allusion  to 
the  threefold  division  of  the  human  race,  an  idea 
which  is  also  referred  to  in  sundry  early  repre- 
sentations of  the  Magi.     See  e.g»  Bede's  CoUec- 
tanray  if  indeed  the  work  is  really  his,  where 
this  point  seems  referred  to  {Patrol,  xciv.  541). 
Not  only  did  early  tradition  fix  the  number  of 
the   Magi,  but  it  also    assigned    them    names. 
These  are  variously  giv6n,  but  the  generally  re- 
ceived  forms  are   Caspar,    Melchior,    Baltazar, 
which  are  apparently  first  met  with  in  the  pas- 
sage of  Bede  referred  to  above.     These  names 
point,  Mr.  King  thinks,  to  a  Mithraic  origin,  from 
the  apparent  reference  in  their  etymology  to  the 
sun  (Onostics  and  their  Remain^j  pp.  50,  133). 

Merely  to  fix  the  names,  however,  was  not 
sufficient,  and  accordingly  we  find  that  bodies, 
firmly  believed  at  the  time  to  be  those  of  the 
Magi,  were  brought  by  the  empress  Helena  to 
Constantinople,  where  they  were  received  with 
great  honours.  These  remains  were  subsequently 
transferred  to  Milan  through  the  influence  of 
Eustorgius,  bishop  of  that  see;  and  in  1162  a.d. 
they  were  again  removed  by  the  emperor  Fre- 
derick Barbarossa  to  Cologne,  where  they  still 
remain,  and  hence  has  arisen  the  appellation  by 
which  they  are  so  commonly  known,  the  Three 
Kings  of  Cologne.  .  A  further  discussion  of  this 
legend  is  beyond  our  present  scope,  and  reference 
may  be  made  to  the  *  Bible  Dictionary,'  $,v, 
ilAGi,  and  besides  the  authorities  there  men- 
tioned, a  vast  mass  of  information  on  the  whole 
subject  may  be  found  in  Crombach's  Pri/nitiae 
OerUiu/n  seu  Historia  88,  trium  regum  magorunu 
Colon.  Agr.  1654. 

4.  /Mefoture. — Reference  has  been  made  to 
Martene,  de  Antiquis  Kccleaiae  HitUxtSy  iii.  42  sqq., 
ed.  Venice,  1783;  Bingham's  Antiquities  of  the 
Christian  Church,  bk.  xx.  ch.  4 ;  Binterim,  Denk' 
vurdigkeiten  der  Christ- Katholiachen  Kirche,  v. 
pt.  1,  pp.  310  sqq.;  Guericke*8  Antiquities  of 
the  Churchj  pp.  163  sqq.  (Eng.  Trans.) ;  Suicer  s 
Thesaurus^  s.  v,  'ETt^dytiOy  &c. ;  Ducange*s  Ghs- 
saria ;  besides  other  authorities  cited  in  the 
article.  The  following  may  also  be  consulted : 
Kindler,  De  Epiphmiisy  Vitebergae,  1684; 
Uebenstreit,  De  Epipfumia  et  Epiphaniis  apud 
Gentiles  et  Christianos,  Jenae,  1693;  Blumen- 
bach,  Antiquitates  Epiphamorum,  Lipsiae,  1737 
(also  in  Volbeding,  Thesaurus,  \.  1,  Lipsiae, 
1846,  unm.  10);  Wernsdorf,  Tc^  'Zxi^ia  Ve- 


I  tentm,  ad  illuitrandum  Ifymwtm :  Was  furchst 
du  Feind  Heiodes  sehr,    Vitebergae,  1759. 

[R.S.] 

EPIPODIUS,  martyr  at  Lyons  under  Anto- 
ninus and  Verus;  commemorated  April  22 
(^Mart.  ffieron.,  Adonis,  Usuardi).       [W.  F.  G.] 

EPISCOPA,  the  wife  of  a  bishop.  The 
second  council  of  Tours  (c.  13)  expres:sly  forbids 
a  bishop  who  has  no  wife  (epi&copam)  to  sur- 
round himself  with  a  set  of  women.  [C] 

EPISGOPALIA,  the  ring  and  pastoral  staff, 
the  distinctive  marks  of  the  authority  of  a 
bishop.  Thus  Gerbod  is  said  (Capitul.  Franco- 
furt.  A.D.  794,  c.  8)  to  have  received  his  Episco- 
pilia  from  Magnard  his  metropolitan  (Ducange, 
8.  ©.).  •  •  [C] 

EPISCOPATE.    [Bishop.] 

EPISCOPI  CARDINALES.    [Cardinal.] 

EPISCOPI  SUFFBAGANEI,  VACAN- 
TES.    [Bishop,  p.  240.] 

EPISCOPUS  EPISCOPORUM.  [Bishop, 
p.  210.] 

EPISTEME,  martyr,  with  Galaction,  a.d. 
285;  commemorated  Nov.  5  (Cal,  B'/zant.). 

[W.  F.  G.] 

EPISTLE.  Lections  from  Holy  Scripture 
form  part  of  every  known  liturgy.  These  lec- 
tions, as  we  learn  from  Justin  Martyr,  were 
originally  taken  from  the  Old  as  well  as  from 
the  New  Testament.  The  Apostolical  Constit'i- 
tions  speak  of  **  the  reading  of  the  Law  and  the 
Prophets,  and  of  the  Epistles,  and  Acts  and 
Gospels  "  (Ap,  Const,  viii.  5 ;  ii.  57).  TertuUian 
mentions  that  the  African  church  united  the 
reading  of  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  with  that 
of  the  writings  of  the  evangelists  and  apostles 
{De  Praescript.  36).  St.  Augustine  repeatedly 
refers  to  the  first  of  the  lections  being  taken 
from  the  Prophets:  **primam  lectionem  Isaiae 
prophetae  "  {Herm,  45,  ed.  Bened.  vol.  v.  p.  218), 
"  lectio  prima  prophetica  "  {Serm.  47,  v,  268^ 
though,  as  we  shall  see,  this  was  not  universally 
the  case.  In  comparatively  early  times  the  Old 
Testament  lection  in  many  places  dropt  out  of 
use  on  ordinary  occasions,  and  the  first  Scripture 
lection  in  the  liturgy  was  that  generally  known 
as  the  Epistle,  The  most  ancient  designation 
was  the  Apostle,  the  lections  being  alm(»t  uni- 
versally taken  from  the  writings  of  St.  Paul. 
Thus  we  find,  "  Apostolum  audivimus,  Psalmum 
audivimus,  Evangelium  audivimus  "  (Aug.  Serm, 
de  VeH).  Apost.  176,  vol.  v.  p.  796),  **sequitur 
apostolus"  {Sacram.  Gregor,  Menard,  p.  2); 
iiyayiytlfaK€Tai  iiw6aTo\os  {Liturg,  Chrys.) ;  *^  in 
quibusdam  Hispaniarum  ecclesiis  laudes  post 
aposioltun  decantantur"  (Conct/.  Tokt.  iv.,  a.o. 
633,  can.  xii.;  Labbe  v.  1700);  "Statim  post 
Apostolitm  id  est  post  Epistolam"  (Uincmar, 
Opusc.  vii.  vol.  ii.  p.  149) ;  icaTCirci7ci'  .... 
^akriiptov  ^i^d^ai  fit  kqI  rhy  itv6<rTo\oy 
(Cyrill.  Scythop.  Vit,  8,  Sahae). 

In  all  ancient  Sacramentaries  of  the  Western 
church  the  Epistle  succeeds  the  Collect.  This 
is  not  the  case  in  the  Eastern  liturgies.  In  the 
liturgy  of  St.  Chrysostom  we  find  a  Prokime- 
NOH  {irpoKtlfJifyoy ,  or  short  anthem  preceding  the 
Epistle  as  its  epitome,  consisting  of  a  verse  and 
response,  generally,  but  not  always,  taken  from 
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the  PMlnu.  Befora  tKe  epiatle  th«  duoon  im- 
poaed  lileuce  (^Tpiax-l"-,  attemhmtu),  "  not," 
obKrTu  St.  ChryxMtom,  "u  doing  honour  to 
the  reader  bnt  to  Kim  who  ipeaks  to  nil  through 
Him,"  I/amil.  HI.,  i.  S  Thtu.  Aft«r  the  Epiitle  is 
tW,  the  priat  uf  i,  "  P«4ce  be  to  thee,"  which  in 
technically  ailed  tipirn^iv  T^r  iwurraXfir.  la- 
dead  of  thii  "Thajiks  be  to  Ood"  follona  in 
the  Hourabic  lilurg;.  In  the  Weflern  church 
the  antbem  epitomizing  the  Epiitle,  taken 
from  the  PuIdu,  followed  initead  of  preceding 
It.  From  being  ■ong  on  the  step*  of  the 
nmbo,  it  wBi  called  the  Gradual  [Alleuju  : 
Obaddai.].  St.  AugDstbe  frequentlj  alludes 
to  ita  poution  between  the  Epiitle  and  Ooapel, 

e.g.  "  Primam  lectionem  audivimun  apoatoli 

deiDde  cantavimtu  paalmum poethaec  eTnn- 

gelica  lectio"  (Aug.  Serm.  di  Vtri.  Apott.  176  ; 
Serm.  15,  i».  49,  u.g.).  Neither  in  the  Eastern 
DOT  the  Weatirn  church  wai  the  Epiatle  niwaja 
selected  from  the  writingi  of  the  apoatles.  We 
find  it  aomelimei  taken  from  the  Acta  and  the 
ReTelatlon,  and  in  the  Western,  but  nerer  in  the 
EaBtem  church,  eren  from  the  Old  Testament. 
Sereral  of  the  OrienUl  liturgies  preeent  mare 
than  one  lection  in  the  place  of  the  Epistle.  In 
the  Coptic  liturgy  of  St.  Basil  there  is  tint  a 
lection  riom  an  epistle  of  SL  Paul,  then  the 
Cathilicon,^  i.  e.  a  lection  from  one  of  the  Catholic 
epistles,  then  a  lectioa  from  the  Acts,  each  fol- 
lowed by  an  approprinte  prayer ;  a  pealm  is 
then  snug,  and  the  Gospel  l>  read  (Reundot, 
I.  pp.  b-iy  The  Lilurgia  Gmmunit  AtUuopum 
gires  the  same  Rce  lections  in  the  samis  order 
(lb,  pp.  507-510),  ID  which  they  also  etaod 
■D  the  Syriac  liturgies  (lb.  U.  p.  6B).  Canana 
of  the  Coptic  church  ordaining  these  live  lectiooa 
— the  psalm  being  coooted  as  one — are  given  by 
Renaudot  (lb.  I.  p.  203).  The  U>t  Uctian  is 
always  the  Gospel. 

The  origin  and  date  of  (he  arrangement  of 
these  Scripture  lectioni  will  be  more  properly 
discuised  when  the  esrly  leclionariea  are  treated 
of  [LECriOSiSr],  Binterim  cnrriea  them  back 
ai  early  as  the  Srd  century  (Denkiovrdigkeii. 
It.  1.  22g-2:iUj  2.323).  If  the  nndent  Ltc- 
tionariiim  of  the  Roman  church,  known  by  the 
title  of  Coma  [CoHiis].  in  which  we  find  the 
epiittes  and  gospels  very  much  as  they  stand  in 
the  English  liturgy  at  the  present  dsy,  were 
really  drawn  up,  as  ii  asserted,  by  Jerome,  we 
ahoiJd  ■  ■'  ■ 


According  to  the  Eastern  ritual  the  Epistle 
was  read  by  the  Reader,  alandiDg  at  the  Ifoial 
Doors.  In  the  Western  church  it  was  resd  ib 
the  8th  century  from  the  ambo  by  the  sobdaeen 
standing  on  the  second  step,  the  Gnpei  beia; 
~  "  '  '     the  deacon  from  the  third 

■11) 


subsequently  read  by  the  deacon  from  t 
step.     Amnlsrius  (De  Ogk.  Ecd.  lib.  I. 


d  hare  certain 


eridence  of  their  arrange- 
meni  at  leaai  as  early  u  the  5th  century. 
But  the  authorship  of  the  Coram  rests  only 
on  the  authority  of  writers  of  the  11th  snd  12th 
centuries,  and  though  accepted  by  Bona  (Rer, 
Litarg.  lib.  iii.  c.  6,  p.  B24)  and  Binterim  (u.  i.\ 
most  be  regarded  as  esceedingly  questionable. 
The  fact,  however,  that  the  same  lections  were 
employed  by  the  fathen  of  the  4th  and  5th 
centuries  as  the  subjects  of  their  homilies  proves 
the  very  early  date  of  their  assignment  to  par- 
ticular daye  (cf.  the  eismples  given  by  Augusli, 
.ffaiuttiicA  d.  Chritt.  Arch.  bk.  vi.  c.  8,  vol.  ii.  p. 
239). 


prise  that  this  office  is  atsiend 
to  the  subdeacOD,  since  it  is  not  mentioned  ic 
the  commission  at  hie  ordination;  but  the  4th 
canon  of  the  council  of  Rheims,  i.D.  813,  after 
directing  that  "  the  Apostle  "  should  be  read  by 
the  Bubdescon,  all  sitting,  adda  "qoaliler  sub- 

(Augusti.iTd^A.,- Binterim, i>en4>nirdiV*-;B'DE- 
ham,  Orig, ;  Bona,  £tr.  Litvrg, ;  Uartene,  d( 
Ecd.Sit.).  |T.  v.] 

KPISTOLAE  CANONICAE.  COJIMEK. 
DATORIAE,  COMMUNICATOEIAE.  EC 
CLESIASTICAE,  FOBMATAE,  PACI- 
FIUAE,  8YBTATICAE.  [CoioiEKD*TOBr 
Lettebs:  Forha.] 

EPISTOLAE    DimSSOBIAE.     [Divo- 

SOBT  LETTEilS.] 

EPISTOLAE  ENTHBONiSTICAE.  [Bh 
BHOP.  p.  224.] 

EPISTOLAE  8YN0DICAE.  [Stnodicil 
Leitebi.] 

EPISTOLAE    TBACTOBIAK      p^o- 

EPISTOLIUM.  A  term  used  (IL  Cmc. 
Tumii.  c  6)  (or  the.lileme  formatae  the  granting 
of  which  is  eipreuly  limited  to  bishops.  !i« 
CoHKEKDAroBr    Lkttebs  :    DiHinoRr    Let- 

lEM.  [C] 

EPITAPH.    [CATACOMBS,  p.  308:  Inscui^ 

EPITHACHEUON.    [Stole.] 

EPOCH.    [Eni.] 

EPOLONIUB,  martyr  at  Antioch,  with 
Babylas  the  bishop,  under  Dedus;  commemo- 
rated Jan.  24  (Jforl.  Bedae,  Usuardi).  [W.F.G.] 

EPOMADION  CE"-*^'"").  th"  w^d  or 
ribbon  by  which  a  pectoral  cross  or  EncolfiOI 
is  suspended  from  the  neck.  (Suidas;  Daniel's 
Gxfex,  iv.702.)  [C] 

EQCI  CUE8UALE8.     [CaaBOU.ES  &jn.] 

ERA.     A  sacceaaion  of  yean,   reckoned   n 

me  common  principle  (Void  a  spedlied  event,  or 
dale,  called  its  epoch.     The  tertns  era  and  epoch 

!  frequently  nsed  as  synoaymaiu. 

The  Julian  Period. — 1.  To  compare  dates 
belonging  to  diHerent  eras,  there  is  no  method 
more  useful  than  to  refer  them  all  to  the  Jnlisn 
period,  a  period  introduced  or  revived  by 
Scaliger.  Jt  consists  of  7980  years,  that 
iber  being  formed  by  multiplying  together 
(  19  X  la,  the  respective  periods  of  the 
_^  __e  of  the  sun,  of  the  cycle  of  the  moon,  and  of 
the  indictioas,  the  list  being  a  period  used  in 
the  administration  of  the  Bomsa  empire.  It  ii 
the  great  cycle  in  which  the  solar,  lunar,  and 
indictional  cycles  syochronize,  after  the  com- 
pletion of  285  cycles  of  the  sun,  430  of  the 
and   532  of  the  iadictions.      The  great 

._ hen  recurs  as  before.    Ko  two  years  in  the 

same  period  agree  in  all  the  three  nomenls  of 


ERA 


ERA 
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the  subordinate  cycles,  so  that  by  naming  them 
all,  the  yeai'  is  completely  designated. 

2.  The  first  year  of  the  current  Julian  period, 
in  which  each  of  the  subordinate  cycles  had  the 
numeral  one,  was  the  year  4713  bjc^  and  the 
noon  of  Ist  January  of  that  year,  for  the 
meridian  of  Alexandria,  is  its  chronological 
epoch. 

The  years  are  Julian  years,  i.e.f  of  365  days  in 
common  years,  366  in  leap  year,  which  is  every 
fourth  year,  that  year  in  fact  whose  date- 
numeral  being  divided  by  four,  leaves  the 
remainder  one. 

3.  To  find  the  place  of  any  specified  year  of  the 
Julian  period, — Divide  its  numeral  by  the 
respective  divisors  28,  19,  15.  The  respective 
remainders  give  the  years  in  the  several  cycles. 
The  remainder  0  is  to  be  construed  28, 19,  15. 

4.  To  determine  the  year  of  the  Julian  period 
from  the  nwnerah  of  the  three  cycles.^  Multiply 
the  numeral  of  the  solar  cycle  by  4845,  that  of 
the  lunar  by  4200,  and  that  of  the  indictions  by 
6916,  and  divide  the  sum  of  these  products 
by  7980.    The  remainder  is  the  year  sought. 

5.  To  find  the  day  current  of  the  Julian  period 
of  any  date  in  the  J\dian  period, — Subtract  one 
from  the  numeral  of  the  year-day,  and  divide  the 
remainder  by  four,  calling  Q  the  integer 
quotient,  R  the  remainder.  Then  will  Q  be  the 
number  of  entire  quadriennia  of  1461  days  each, 
and  R  the  residual  years,  the  first  of  which  is 
always  a  leap  year.  Convert  Q  into  days  by 
taking  the  right  multiple  of  1461,  and  R  by 
using  the  annexed  table ;  then  add  the  days  for 
the  current  day  of  the  given  year,  remembering 
February  29th  in  leap  year. 


Residual  Year 

0 

1 

3 

3 

Daj    .    .    . 

0 

3M 

731 

1096 

6.  To  convert  a  year  of  the  Julian  period  into 
the  year  B.C.,  or  A.D. — If  the  numeral  be  less 
than  4714,  subtract  it  from  that  number,  the 
difference  will  be  the  year  b.g.  If  the  numeral 
be  greater  than  4713,  take  that  number  from 
the  numeral,  and  the  difference  will  be  the 
year  A.D. 

The  Olympiade, — 1.  The  era  used  in  Greece, 
instituted  in  776  ac.  (3938  J.  P.)  consisting  of 
four  years.  July  1st  A.D.,  is  considered  to 
correspond  with  the  commencement  of  the  first 
year  of  the  195th  Olympiad. 

2.  To  reduce  any  given  year  of  an  Olympiad 
to  the  Christian  era,  multiply  the  Olympiad 
immediately  preceding  the  one  in  question  by 
four,  and  add  to  the  product  the  number  of 
years  of  the  given  Olympiad.  If  before  Christ, 
subtract  the  amount  from  777  ;  if  after  Christ, 
subtract  776  from  the  amount,  and  the  re- 
mainder will  be  the  beginning  of  the  year 
required,  commencing  from  July. 

3.  For  an  exact  calculation  of  days  tables  are 
required,  showing  the  order  of  the  months  in  the 
dttferent  years  of  the  Metonic  cycle.  These  may 
be  found  in  Ideler  i.  386. 

4.  The  fathers  of  the  Greek  church  and  the 
ecclesiastical  historians,  as  Eusebius  and  Socrates, 
use  the  era  of  the  Olympiads  in  a  peculiar 
manner.  It  would  have  been  natural  to  begin 
ibem  with  the  commencement  of  their  civil 


year,  September  Ist,  or  ten  months  too  early, 
but  they  really  commence  them  a  year  earlier 
still,  or  nearly  two  years  too  early.  The  same 
reckoning  is  used  in  the  Chronicon  Paschale.  It 
is  necessary  to  add  one  year  and  ten  months  to 
their  date  to  make  them  accord  with  the 
common  era  of  the  Olympiads. 

Era  of  the  Building  of  Rome. — ^Amongst  the 
variety  of  dates  assigned  to  this  event,  the 
Varronian  epoch  is  adopted,  being  April  22nd,  B.a 

753,  or  3961,  J.  P.  The  consular  year  began  on 
the  Ist  January. 

To  reduce  the  year  of  RomCy  to  the  year  before 
or  after  Christ. — If  the  year  of  Rome  be  less  than 

754,  deduct  its  numeral  from  754 ;  the  difference 
is  the  year  before  Christ.  If  the  year  of  Rome 
be  not  less  than  754,  deduct  753  from  it, and  the 
remainder  will  be  the  year  after  Christ. 

Era  of  the  Seleucidae, — ^The  era  of  the  Seleu- 
cidae,  also  called  the  era  of  the  Greeks,  was 
widely  used  in  Syria,  and  by  the  Jews  from  the 
time  of  the  Maccabees.  It  is  used  in  the 
book  of  the  Maccabees.  It  is  still  used  by 
the  Arabs.  Its  epoch  is  October  1st,  fi.c.  312,  or 
4402  J.  P. 

Julian  Reformation  of  the  Calendar.^'Vhx^i 
took  place  707  u.C,  or  January  1st  B.C.  45. 
4669  J.  P. 

The  Christian  J^ra.— The  Christian  era  was 
first  introduced  by  Dionysius  Exiguus,  a  Scythian 
abbot  in  Rome,  in  the  6th  century,  and  gradually 
superseded  the  era  of  Diocletian,  which  had  been 
used  till  then.  It  was  first  used  in  France  in 
the  7th  century,  but  was  not  universally  es- 
tablished there  till  the  8th  century,  after  which 
time  it  became  general.  Great  diversity,  how- 
ever, long  subsisted  as  to  the  day  on  which  the 
year  should  be  considered  to  commence. 

It  commenced  on  the  Ist  day  of  Januarv,  in 
the  middle  of  the  4th  year  of  the  194th  Olym- 
piad, the  753rd  U.C.,  and  the  4714th  of  the 
Julian  period.  It  is  now  generally  acknowledged 
not  to  be  the  true  year  of  the  Saviour's  birth, 
but  its  use  as  a  chronological  epoch  does  not 
allow  of  its  being  altered. 

T%e  era  of  Diocletian. — ^This  era  was  prevalent 
till  the  adoption  of  the  Christian  era ;  its  epoch 
was  29th  August,  a.d.  284.  It  was  introduced 
in  Egypt  by  Diocletian,  afl«r  the  siege  of 
Alexandria,  and  gave  the  Egyptians,  for  the  first 
time,  the  advantage  of  a  fixed  year.  The  first 
Thoth,  the  beginning  of  the  Egyptian  year,  was 
August  31st,  and  it  is  supposed  that  a  change 
was  made  from  a  moveable  to  a  fixed  year,  after 
the  lapse  of  five  years.  This  era  is  still  used  by 
the  Copts.  To  reduce  this  era  to  the  ChriKtian 
era  add  283  years  and  240  days,  and  as  the 
intercalation  was  made  at  the  end  of  the  year,  in 
the  Diocletian  year  next  after  leap  year,  add  one 
day,  from  the  29th  August  to  the  end  of  the 
ensuing  February. 

The  era  of  Constantinople, — The  era  of  Con- 
stantinople, or  the  Byzantine  era,  first  appears 
in  the  Chronicon  Paschale.  It  fixed  the  creation 
of  the  world  in  the  5508th  year  before  Christ,  so 
that  A.D.  1,  fell  in  the  5509th  year  of  this  era. 
The  Russians  followed  this  calculation  till  the 
time  of  Peter  the  Great,  having  received  it  from 
the  Greek  church,  by  whom  it  is  still  used. 
The  year  began  on  the  equinox,  March   21st. 

I  It    was    afterwards    made  to  begin,  for    civil 
purposes,  on  September  1st. 
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The  Alti&Ddriniu  hud  tutd  nn  era  of  thf 
crentiun,  fi<ed  M  5503  years  before  Christ;  but 
in  i.D.  285,  thej  reduced  the  dale  by  ten  years. 

To  paas  rrom  the  year  of  our  Lord  to  the  era 
of  ConstantiDopte,  or  coDienely,  add  or  sahtmct 
dau8  from  January  to  Augnit,  and  5509  for  tbe 

Uii  JewiaA  tra. — The  Jews  now  reckon  by  th» 
year  of  the  woild,  nnd  they  place  the  creation 
376 1  D.C. 
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By  adding  952  to  the  nanieral  of  the  Jeri 
year  ice  get  Its  dnle  in  the  Julian  period;  a 
by  subtracting  952  from  the  year  of  the  Juli 
period  *e  get  the  Jetri&h  date. 

For  the  ChriMtion  era  we  must  lubtract  3T' 
and  add  the  lame  for  the  converse  proceu.  1 
Jewish  year  begins  id  the  autumn. 

The  following  rciulU  are  selected  rromaTa 
In  Sir  J.  HersGhel'e  -OntllDes  of  Aslronomr.' 


iBiaiiAtalo  r)Mj»li«woni  tb*  OnmrnenceniBoi  of  the  jDuurKBaiaDiltbi 


ct 

onghiglcal  Lru. 

Nan»  by -hlch  the  Era  1.  uaually  died. 

1    First  Day 

Chronolo- 

Current 

Julian  Dales 

3»sl 
IMS 

0     1 

EraofU»SeleuddM(orer.»/UieOr«fc.)     .     . 

If 

Ju.  I 

Is: 

3C 
A.D.      1 

i:S:S 

l)l«..maiiorC1irit>Hi.lini."ofoiitUrfl".     .     . 

EltACLBAS.  [Heucleas.] 
ERACL108.  [Heraclics.] 
ERASSfUS.     (1)   Bishop,    nnd   martyr  In 

Campaniii,  under  Diocletinn )  commemorated 
June  3  (J/arf.  Horn.  Ptt.,  Adonis,  Uanardl). 

(t)  Martyr  at  Antioch  ;  commemorated  Nor. 
25  {Marl.  U.uardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

'  EBASTUS  and  Olympoe  and  companiont, 
"Apostle;"  commemorated  Not.  10  (Cal.  By- 
zmt.).  [W.  F.  0-3 

EREMITES.    [Hermitc.] 

ERENAEUS.    [Iresaeus.] 

EBENACH,  or  HERENACH,  a  term  ap- 
plied to  a  class  of  ofBclala  who  appear  promi- 
nently in  the  annali  of  the  Irish  church  prior  to 
Its  roconstitulion  in  the  12th  century,  after 
which  time  the  word  was  naad  to  denote  an 
ecclesiastic  having  a  position  akin  to  that  of 
archdeacon. 

In  Its  earliest  use  the  Erenacfa,  or  Airchinaeacli, 
appean  to   bnve   been    beredilary  steward   and 

to  the  church -founding  abboU  of  Ireland ;  his 
duties  being  to  euperinlend  the  farmers  or 
tenants  of  the  church  or  oioaaslery — according 
to  Colgan,  "Omnium  colonorum  certi  district  us 
praepositus  seu  praefectus."  [J.  S — T.] 

E8ICHIU8  or  EBlCrUS.    [Hestcbics.] 

ESPOUSALS.  [AsDiiAE :  Bbnewctioh, 
NurTlAL;  BetbOtiial:   Hakhuoe.J 

ETHELDRIiDA  or  EDILTRUDIS,  virgin- 
23  (jfort.  Bedae,  Adonis,  Usuardi).    [W.  F.  G.] 

ETHERIUS,  bishop;  deposition  nt  Auierre 
July  27  (iforl.  Usuardi).  [W.  F.  Q.J 

ETHIOPIAN  MONKS.  Monasticism  spread 
rapidly  (Vom  l^jj-pt  into  Ethiopia,  and  jpiincd  as 
■troug  a  hold  Ibere  fa  in  Egypt  or  Syria,  if  not  a 


[UH.] 

stronger.  Helyot  (Hitloire  dta  Ordrrs  Mimat- 
tiqtm,  I.  li.)  speaks  of  all  the  nonasteriei  is 
Ethiopia  as  professing  to  obey  the  so-called  "  Kult 
of  Antony,"  but  with  different  observnBcet.  Ai 
attempt  at  reformation,  snch  as  invariably  nvur' 
in  the  life  of  a  monastic  order,  )ras  made  in  tin 
Tth  century;  TecU-Haimanot,  aa  Helyot  «riu> 
it;  being  the  second  founder  or  Benedici  >/ 
Ethiopian  monasticism.  He  endenTowred  to  cpb- 
solidate  the  systcni  noder  ■  Superior-GenenL 
second  in  ecclesiaiticsl  rank  only  to  the  Patriarrh 
of  Ethiopia,  who  was  to  visit  and  inspect  IH 
monasteries  personally  or  by  pro»y.  Sevenl  "f 
them,  however,  preferred  to  retain  their  in.!'- 
pendence,lifcecongregalionalista.  Monks  swamitd 
in  Ethiopia,  according  to  Helyot,  long  after  ll>» 
first  fervour  of  asceticism  ;  and  the  coaslitnti^n 
of  the  Ethiopian  chnrch  was  monastic  (RubeH- 
son,  Clairdi  Hist.  i.  300).  The  story  of  a  mili- 
tary order  of  monks,  like  the  knight-templuv 
originating  in  the  4tb  eentnry  is  purelv  falmlnu 
(Helyot,  u.  >.  i.  liii.).  '[1.  G.  &] 

EUCHARIST  (BixBf"'*)-  This  arl''^' 
treats  of  the  use  of  the  wonl  Euihariilii.     Far 

ment,  see  LrruRor,  and  the  several  a^ticle^  <* 
its  componi^Dt  parts,  especially  Cakos  of  the 
LiTi'tiar  and  Commukion,  HoLv. 

1.  The  primary  meaning  of  the  word  t'xv 
BTta  seems  to  M  a  feeling  of  IhanhfulnHs  or 
gratitude  (2  Mace.  ii.  27;  Sirac  iinii.  11; 
Ad.  i.,v.  3). 


1.  Eixai>m'Ia.  in  the  reuse  of  thonl 
occun  freqnentlv  in  the  New  Tcatamei 
used  for  the  ttianksgiving  in  pnUie 
(1  Cor.  liv.  16  ;  2  Cor,  iv.  15,  etc.),  and 
eipreasion  of  thankfulness  generally. 

2.  Philo   utLcs   tbxtf'oria  in   a   wide 
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He  speaks,  for  instftnce  (7M  VicHnus^  c.  9),  of 
tifxapt^rrla  as  including  hymns,  prayers,  ami 
sacrifices;  of  r&t  9tk  Owrt&r  cUxoMM^^^At  i^f>- 
c.  4) ;  and  of  giving  thanks  (or  thank-ofiering, 
tvxnpKrrfiirat  T^y  thxtipifrTi€Ufy  to  God  for  the 
creation  of  the  world — a  phrase  noteworthy  as 
suggesting  one  of  the  aspects  of  the  Christian 
encharist  (Irenaeus,  Haeres,  iv.  18,  4).  The 
word  does  not  occur  in  the  LXX.  though  it  is 
used  byAquila. 

III.  We  have  to  consider  the  application  of 
the  word  cuxap<(rr(a  to  the  Supper  of  the  Lord, 
or  the  elements  used  in  it. 

1.  The  verb  thxt^^^^f^^^^^  like  the  correspond- 
ing substantive,  means  both  to  feel  thankfulness 
and  to  express  it.  The  use  of  the  word  ^hxoi' 
pumfi^y  in  2  Cor.  i.  11,  implies  further  that 
tbxopurruv  might  be  used  with  an  accusative  of 
the  object  for  which  thnnks  are  given. 

The  Lord  in  the  Last  Supper  gave  thanks 
after  takine  the  Cup  (Sc^d/icvof  wor'fjpiop  ^bxa- 
ptoriiiras  «lircy,  Luke  xxii.  17 ;  kafiifp  roriipioy 
ica2  c6xop"^6<''<K^i  Matt.  xxvi.  27) ;  and  before 
breaking  the  Bread  (cvxapt0^<''ar  licAeurey, 
1  Cor.  xi.  24;  Luke  xxii.  19).  Compare  Matt. 
XV.  36;  Mark  viii.  6;  John  vi.  11,  23.  So  the 
disciples  of  the  2nd  century  gave  thanks  over 
the  Bread  and  the  Cup  in  the  Sacrament  of  the 
Lord*s  Supper,  as  we  see  from  the  description  of 
it  in  Justin  Martyr. 

2.  From  this  uttering  of  thanksgiving  over 
the  elements  of  Bread  and  Wine  in  the  Sacra- 
ment, the  word  cifxa/yio'rcrv  came  to  mean,  to 
bless,  hallow,  or  consecrate  by  the  utterance  of 
the  proper  form  of  thanksgiving  (Grirom,.Z^xicon 
iVort  Test.  s.  v.).  Thus  Justin  Martyr  (Apol, 
i.  65)  speaks  of  the  Bread  and  Wine  and  Water 
which  had  been  made  eucharistic  {thxapumf 
Birros  tprov  «ra2  oXvov  koX  ffSaroiX  immediately 
afler  mentioning  the  thanksgiving  (cvxafMO'T^ay) 
of  the  president  for  God's  mercy  in  gi-anting  us 
the  blessings  of  creation  and  redemption.  Ana 
again  (c  ^0^^  he  speaks  of  r^v  it  c^x^'  \6you 
rou  wop*  axnou  fvx<^iff'rTnBt7<rtaf  rpo^v  [Canon 
OF  THE  Liturgy,  p.  2681  Comjiare  "  panem  in 
quo  gratiae  actae  sint  (Irenaeus,  Ilacres,  iv. 
18,  4). 

By  an  easy  transition  the  tvxapi(mi9f7tra 
rpo^  or  consecrated  elements  came  to  be  called 
simply  €vxapiarla  (fb.  c.  66).  Similarly  in  the 
Ignatian  letter  ad  Smym.  7.  Irenaeus  (ffacres. 
iv.  18,  5)  says  that  the  Bread  after  the  Epiclesis 
is  no  longer  common  bread,  but  eucharlstia,  con- 
sisting of  two  parts,  an  earthly  and  a  heavenly. 

3.  But  the  conception  of  thank-ojfmm/  is  also 
found  in  the  word  eucharistta  and  its  correspond- 
ing verb,  when  applied  to  the  Sacrament  of  the 
Body  and  Blood  of  Christ.  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria {Strain,  iv.  §  132,  p.  623)  speaks  of  the 
martyr's  blood  poured  out  as  a  thank-offering 
(tbxapumiBtyTos  atfiaros  [Dindorf  *s  text :  vulg. 
(uxof'M'^^i^os]) ;  and  we  might  interpret  Jus- 
tin's c6xapio"ny0cura  rpo^  in  the  same  way 
were  it  not  for  its  close  connexion  with  tvxor 
pitrriof  where  the  latter  evidently  means  thnnks- 
giving.  In  the  DkUogue  with  Tryphu  {c.  117), 
when  Justin  speaks  of  the  Christian  sacrifice 
which  takes  pla4;e  (he  says)  iw\  r^  fux<ipiOTl^ 
rov  iprov  koI  rov  irorriploVf  it  is  evident  that  he 
regards  the  Bread  and  the  Cup  as  being  them- 
selves made  a  thank-offering  or  euchavistia.  And  I 
again,  when  (c.  41)  he  refers  to  the  lepur*s  offer-  j 
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ing  of  fine  flour  as  a  type  of  the  eucharistic 
bread  (roi;  iprov  tijs  ct/xopMrrfaf)  which  the 
Lord  commanded  us  to  offer  (xoiciy)  in  thanks- 
giving (Tko  cJfx<>f><<'"''^M"')  ^^^  ^^®  blessings  of 
creation  and  redemption,  he  regards  the  elements 
as  themselves  an  expressioq  of  thankfulness ; 
•!.  tf .  as  a  thank-offering.  When  Celsus  objected 
to  the  Christians  tlat  they  were  nngrateful  in 
not  paying  due  thank-offerings  (xaf>urT^f>ia)  to 
the  local  deities,  Origen  replied  (c.  Celsum,  viii. 
57;  pp.  415,  416,  Spencer)  that  the  bread  called 
eucharistia  (Jkpros  thxt^piorla  KoKo^fiwos}  was 
l!he  symbol  or  outward  token  of  thankfulness 
towanis  God  (r^9  irplbs  rhy  S§h¥  *lx'H>^^^f); 
that  is,  he  regaixls  the  bread  itself  as  of  the 
nature  of  a  thank-offering. 

4.  Whether  the  original  meaning  was,  '*  thai 
over  which  thanks  have  been  given,"  or  ^  that 
which  has  been  ihade  a  thank-offering,"  the  word 
eucharistia  came  to  be  simply  equivalent  to  *'  the 
consecrated  elements  of  bread  and  wine,"  or 
sometimes  of  bread  alone.  Thus  Clement  of 
Alexandria  {Strom,  i.  §5,  p.  318)  speaks  of  the 
ministers  distributing  the  eucharist  (r^y  ^^X^' 
pivriay  Sioytf^oyrcs),  t^  e.  the  elements,  to  the 
communicants ;  and  the  epistle  to  Victor  (Euseb. 
H.E,  V.  24,  §15)  of  sending  the  eucharist  to 
neighbouring  churches.  [Comfiare  Eulooiab.1 
Cyprian  (Epist.  zv.  c.  1)  explains  eucharistia  by 
the  words,  *^  id  est.  Sanctum  I>omini  Corpus." 

5.  The  eucharist  (•'.  e.  the  consecrated  bread) 
was  emploved  in  the  following  ways,  besides 
that  of  ordinary  administration.  It  was  taken 
home  and  preserved  in  a  casket  [Arca]  ;  it  was 
sent  by  bishops  to  other  churches  as  a  token  of 
Christian  brotherhood  [Edloqiae]  ;  it  was  borne 
before  the  pope  at  a  pontifical  mass  {Ordo  Horn, 
i.  c.  8 ;  see  Martene,  R.  A.  I.  iv.  2,  §  2) ;  it  was 
reserved  in  churches  [Dove:  Reservation]; 
it  was  enclosed  in  altars  at  consecration  [CoKse* 
ORATION  OF  Churches];  it  was  can-ied  on  a 
journey  (Ambrose  DeOldtu  Satyri^  iii.  19);  Gregory 
the  Great  De  Off.  iii.  36 ;  Dial.  c.  37);  it  was  some- 
times worn  suspended  from  the  neck  in  an  En- 
OOLPION  (Giraldus  Cambren.  Topograph.  Hihem, 
Dist.  ii.  c  19);  it  was  used  in  the  cure  of  dis- 
ease (Augustine,  c.  Julian,  iii.  162);  it  was 
placed  in  the  mouth  of  the  dead  [Burial  of  THb 
Dead]  ;  and  the  administration  of  the  eucharist 
was  one  of  the  forms  of  ordeal  (Martene,  De  Hit, 
Antiq.  I.  V.  4). 

IV.  The  Greeks  interpret  the  ^hxaptfTrlat  of 
1  Tim.  ii.  1  to  be  hymns  or  canticles  sung  to  the 
honour  and  glory  of  God  (Daniel,  Codex  Liturtf. 
iv.  406).  [C.'i 

EUCHARIST  (IN  Christian  Art).  The 
earliest  eucharistic  repi'esentations,  as  may  be 
expected,  seem  to  refer  principally  to  the  agapae, 
or  suppers  which  preceded  the  actual  eucha- 
ristic breaking  of  the  bread  in  the  earliest  times 
(1  Cor.  xi.  20.)  It  is  to  be  presumed  at  least 
that  the  order  of  the  Lord's  Supper  itself  was 
followed,  and  thatHhe  celebration,  or  symbofic 
breaking  of  the  bread,  took  place  after,  or 
towards  the  end  of,  the  meal.  (St.  John  xiii. 
2-4.)  In  the  earliest  days  of  persecution  they 
naturally  began  to  be  celebrated  in  the  catacombs 

■  The  writrr  wislies  to  acknowledge  bis  obligaUon  to 
the  Kev.  F.  J.  A.  Hort,  Fellow  of  Kmmanofl  CoIIpro 
Cambridge,  for  several  suGgesilons  on  the  matur  trrated 
in  this  article. 
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I  the  conneiimi  of  ( 
nrrnDgeuwiits  for  public  celebration  of  I 
(Dcharist  and   Cbiisliau   rites  in  general    w 

nuge>  vera  u>  bmilinr  tp  the  atilj  church,  tl 
it  ii  not  to  be  woDileral  aOlhat  the  HgHpe 
Inut  la  10  frequently  represeDlcd  and  the  end 
rist  so  diitinctlf  implied  ID  the  mrioui  catacoi 

Elatinici.      Dr.    UomniwD    (Conlcmp. 
II    ■  -■        - 


EDCRARIST  (in  CHitnnAN  An) 

■  I  trsalod  l)y  M.  Raoul  Rochttte  (Jfm.  Of  riKtUnt. 
1 1  del  Inacr.el  Helks  Lettrei,  t.  liii.  775, 4c.>    Tlifj 

I  nuy,  he  thinks,  aecoonl  for  the  relia  of  cuji 

I I  and  platten,  ItDife-handlea,  and  cgg-ahetiM  [mv 

I  Eoo]  found  in  the  Christian  lepulchres  (BolJeiti, 

■  lib.  ii.  xir.  lav.  5,  hfi  and  60,  and  fottan),  though 

I I  therecanlMnodoubt,a«hciinplie!,thatDld£tru^ 
:  can  (or  indeed  human)  cutloni  or  injfinct,  nwd- 
■|inriiFor«  bury  many  objetta  used  in  life   alonj 


I  1H71,  164  and  171)  n 
a  braad  and  fish  in  that 
D  the  Ardea 


igajw  I 


of  iJomitiiU  ■ 

■total  refers  to  Kkiia  the  granddaughter 
Vespaiian.'  The  bread  and  lish  ociur  again 
repontedly  in  the  Catliitlne  catacomlj,  with  b 
uian  in  the  not  of  hlessinfr  the  bread ;  terea, 
eight,  or  more  baeket*  of  bread  are  placed  near 
■  table  at  which  Kren  persons  are  (itling.  The 
table  ia  round,  and  fisbeB  an  also  jilaced  on  it. 
The  UH  of  the  viae,  la  frfqueut  la  the  otdeal 
wnrk,  as  in  the  D-imitillu  rault,  where  boys  ar^ 
gathering  the  grapes,  and  the  art  is  quite  oi 
the  Augustan  age,  and  probably  executed  by 
Pagan  hands.  A  parallel  work  in  moaalc,  of 
later  though  still  very  early  date,  eiiits  in  the 
church  of  Stn.  Constantia  at  Rome  [Vine]. 
(Parker,  ^nctenl  Momici,  at  Some  and  Sawnaa.} 
A  connetion  must  always  hare  eiisted  in  the 
Christian  mind  between  the  lost  supper  at  Jeru- 
aslem,  the  bread  and  wine,  and  the  last  repaet 
of  the  Lord  with  His  diiciplea,  the  breail  and 
fish  by  the  ua  of  Giililee  (John  iiL).  Aod  Hii 
worda  on  the  former  occMion  cannot  have  been 
unconnected  with  this  dlscoune  of  Himself  the  ] 
bread  of  life  in  St.  John  vi.  58  sqq.  But  the  1 
earlier  representations  of  a  memorial  i 
»eem    to  point   rather    to    the   agape  o: 


dead. 


tury.    (Sea  woodcut.)    One 


n  reprei 


sented  as  standing  with  hands  raised  in  priyi 

clad  in  ctoak  and  short  tunic,  and  jnst  js^,l|. 

possible  that  this,  with  ti 


of   I 


.all  e 


ince  of  Abel  connects  the  other  fignre  of  I 
It  aad  king  Melchisclech.  with  the  idf.-i 
lacriRce  of  the  lamb,  and  Ihereinof  the  de.i 
le  Lord.  Melchisedech  is  atnadrng  bcfor.; . 
^g  altar-tnble,  on  which  ia  a  rhalice  aixl  ti 
!s  of  bread;  his  hands  are  raised  In  prayi 


cloak  0 


>   ]pn 


giolle. 


awe,  a  pious   r»ticencp,  which  appears  for  the 
prescul  almost  erased  (V»m  the  Christian  ro 

tation  nf  the  Lord's  net  of  lypiMl  sacvifi™ 
Himself;  M  representation  ifr  His  actual  dea 
by  cmeltiiion  waa  also  long  delayed.  [CKIiCII'll 
The  snhjeit  of  the  ngapae,  and  the  disordem 
which  they  sometimes  gave  occaiiou,  is  adniirab 

•  This  rault  Is  mentlDned  ia  BoLdrltl  (p.  5S1) ;  <t 
rallMrihc  Srpulchn  oT  SB.  Acblllfiand  Neirus.  th' t>II 

be  aay*  oolj.  -  t™po  vdclno  igU  AromoU." 


This  mosik  ia  an  important  illoatration  <■(  Ih 
fundamental  princi[Je  of  Christian  irnil-.M 
ornament,  which  apjwara  to  have  Wn  fr..n 
lliG  earliest  times  dcrotetl,  as  a  renlral  obiwi 
to  disj.laying  ihe  l\ilfilment  of  the  OM  Twl:i 
menl  by  the  New.  In  the  Lnnrentian  MS. 
A.U.  SSe,  our  Lnr.1  i«  rpprevntcd  as  adminis- 
tering a  amnil  Toniidod  ohjecl,  evidentlv  br.>a.l, 
to  one  nf  eleren  standiaa  figures.  (Sec  w'oodcul.; 
The  frequent  intnxlui'tlnn  of  the  fish  in  Ih; 
various  representation  a  of  cucharjatlc  re|«i!<iv 
which  are  found  parlicuhirly  in  the  Cailiitiue 
catnonnb,     is    connected    of  count     with   Ihe 
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aoajtMinnmlic  mcBning  of  the   worJ    Ix^^'i  "*  l  greatert   nntlquity    fin-   o 


■  the  liiTwl   and  1 


DD   or    the    last   repast 

by   the   «> 

with    the   lut   >upper 

is  .ipreued 

rdi  or  liude,  /n  Jomtn.  i 

li.  »Pi8ds«M 

10  part  of  our  duty  to 
ts  frequent  illustrstions 
oa  me  whiis  oi  si.  v.illiitU9.  These  will  be 
foDud  in  De  RiHsi'i  Soma  Solteranen,  nnJ  the 
■lulhor  refoTS  them,  ^m  the  bennty  of  their 
aiccntiau,  to  an  «rlj  ptriod  of  the  Sri  century. 
It  Rtnnnt  be  denied,  haweTer,  that  a  certain 
iiarert«iity  and  auBpicioa  of  repiintini:  attaches 
more  particularly  to  tbi>  caUi^omh  in  the  mtnds 
of  many  antiquarians.     Neverthetesi,  if,  aa  Mr. 

repalntingi  took  place  in  the  time  of  St. 
I'nuliDus  of  Nola,  a  highly  respectable  auti- 
quitT  itill  belongs  to  these  lubjccts.  We  have 
giren  a  woodcut  [(iANiSTER,  p.  2G43.  of  the 
ninst  iulfwrlunt  of  these  paintingi.  Its  subject 
is  the  mptic  fish  bearing  lunves  oa  his  Lack; 
they  are  not  dccassated  or  crossed,  as  is  most 
fn'quentlv  the  case  where  llicy  are  rejFi-escnIed 
[Klkjikxts,  p,  603],  hut  bear  a  central  tonrk, 
which,  as  Mnrtigny  thinks,  connects  them  with 
Kiistcrn  and  Jewish  offerings  of  cakes  made  from 
Rrst-fruits  of  corn  (called  raamphuln  or  Syrian 
bread).  The  fish  benrs  them  in  a  basket,  which 
has  in  it  beiides  another  object.  This  ja  sup- 
posed to  represent  a  cessel  of  wine,  but,  as  he 
admits,  it  is  iwt  eery  easy  to  decipher  in  the 
original,  and  the  tithograuh  in  De  Rossi  is  some- 
what of  a  restoration.  Wh^it  it  is  like  in  the 
attual  IVesco  most  be  very  difficult  to  deter- 
mine. But  his  reference  to  St.  Jerome  (Ep.  ad 
HasHc.  c  ii-X  "  ^'ihil  illo  ditius  qn)  corpus 
IXiminj  canistro  rimincn,  sanguiocni  pnrtat  in 
vitro,"  corresponds  with  great  exactness  nud 
vi.ry  impressive iy  with  this  painting.  In  any 
i';ise  there  can  be  no  doubt  whnteTcr  that  it 
r^iiresents  the  Lord  oOering  the  bread  of  life 
■l.  the  crypt 


unkind.     Thesf 


i  St.  Cornelia ;  "another  i 
M'len  perwns  nl  n  tabic  with  hre.id  and  fisl 
nith  sei-en  baskets  nf  decussated  loaves  i 
Fi:ui(l,  referring,  of  course,  to  the  Lord's  min 
culmiB  reproduction  of  tliem.  Without  disputin 
tliat  the  unacmminalic  lish   i^  a  symbol  of  tli 


'  Lord,  and  (bat  i' 
rally  in  (be  ;nind  with  (hi 
VD  miracles,  the  reiiast  of  Tiberias,  &c,  i' 
lonld  not  be  foi^otten  that  the  an^ram  is  not : 
iriptural emblem.    OurLordoere: 


and  not  Ml 


irable  makes  them   iBpresenl 
If.     NereHheless,  His  a< 


iH  of  the 


symbolic  of  the  body  of  the  Lord,  or  anyhow  to 
be  connected  with  Him  ae  the  broad  of  life,  have 

sated  loaves  are  offered  to  Daniel  br  Habbacuc, 
on  a  sarcophagun  found  near  the  altar  of  St.-faul 
without  the  walla  of  Rome  (Martigny,  Art.  3nr- 
oopkages,  with  woodcut),  and  the  author  refers 
to  the  cnsloin  of  sending  a  portion  ol'  the  cucha- 
rist  round  to  imprisoned  confessors  in  (ime  of 
persecntion.  Tho  manna  and  the  rock  gloven 
'     (he  life  of  the  people  are  naturally  connected 


St.  PriscUla, , 

probabiv  connected  with  it. 

The  miracle  of  Cana  has  h 
posses  an  eucharistic  signifii 


from  the  Calliitine, 


I  the 


n,  at  all  event: 
hapel  at  Padua 


AruHikt  Socutt^t  1 
building.  Hut  in  (he  earlies(  eiamplee,  very 
frequent  as  they  are  on  the  baa-reliefe,  the  Saviour 
docs  not  raise  his  hand  in  the  act  of  blessing,  ns 
the  artist  might  be  ei]>ec(ed  to  represent  him, 
had  he  designed  lo  connect  the  miracle  with  the 
last  eupper.  Nor  is  Ho  so  depicted  on  the 
tablet  of  the  Duomo  at  Ravenna  (bandini  I«  Ub. 
(turaMm,  Florence,  174S),  nor  on  the  beaatifol 
silver  urceolus  supposed  by  BlanchinI  (Not.  in 
Anastas.  in  Vit.  St.  Urbani)  to  bo  of  the  4th 
century.    [Caka,  Miracle  of.] 

in  Christian   art,    it  is   not   ueceiaary   for  our 


EUCIIABISTIA 


preiited   nuMning— t^ 
he  maj  hiiTe  laggctl 


Tfj.     The  further  idnu 


[R.  St.  J.  T.] 
OY  Thursdat.] 
')  I"  Vhp  "pmyer- 


Hffiiir,  though  they  mnf  ofli 
bcuntiful,  Hud  eren  right  im 
■piritu^  thought 

EUCHARISTIA.    [Mai 

ElICHELAION  (EJx^Ao 

oir,"  L[«si-d  by  MTen  |iriesU 
ihurth  for  tho  unction  of  the  nick  j  see  Sick, 
Visitation  op:  tiscrios  (Suiter's  TMoaunn, 
s.r, ;  Unniel's  Cudex  Lilurg.,  iv,  MB,  SCNJ).  [C] 
EUCHEBIUS,  bishop  of  Lyous  and  confes- 
tor;  commemorated  Not.  IB  (ifurt.  Adonis, 
C-udrdi).  [W.  F.  Q.] 

EUCHOLOGION.  The  most  comprehcuHfe 
nnd  imjwrtnnt  Service-Book  of  the  Ewrteni 
church  curresponding  to  the  Western  S.emniin. 
Mpt'Ks,  wid  Zi/jw  o/Bnorum  of  the  Latins,  la 
its  simjileBt  stale  the  iucAo/ojibu  JDcIudei  the 
litui^ies  of  ChryMslom  and  l^il,  and  that  of 
the  I'l-esanctiKed,  whiih  for  no  Tery  certsio 
remoD  bean  tbe  name  of  Grei[or>-  the  Great. 
To  these  nre  nnunlly  added  the  offices  ofadminii- 
entii  and  other  fonni 


Jiinly  tl 


.  Itcit 


clinrch  lannot  fail  to  have  had  an  office  book,  o 


Gonr,  Paris,  1^45,  frequenlly  reprinted, 
it-indard  authority  on  the  (object.  (Bin- 
DfnhiHirdig.  iv,  1,  274;  Neale,  Eiiattm 


[E.  v.] 


Church,  i.  2, 

EUDOCIA,    ivioiutpr, 

morated  March  1,  Aug.  4  {Cal.  Byrnnt!). 

[W.  F.  G.] 

EUDOCIMUS,  Martyr  under  Theophilui 
the  Iconoclist;  commcmonit«l  July  31  ICal 
Byzant.).  fw.  F.  C] 

_  EIIGETOUa  abbot  at  the  monastery  of  tht 

;Ji^TlJ"*^',V"*'r''  <=«»™*'»"™"'i  Jan.  1 
{Mart.  Adonis,  Usuardi).  [W,  F,  O.] 

EUGENIA.  (1)  Vi^in,  martyr  at  Rome 
under  Gnllienus;  commemorated  [>ec.  25  (Mart. 
J.om.  Vtt.,  Hieron.,  Bedae,  Adonis,  Usuardi)- 
taa/idpnt,  commemorated   Dec,  24  (Co/   .fly- 


r(Ha,hismother,  and  her  sii  other d)ildreD;«(n. 
memorated  June  27  {HarL  Horn.  Vel^  Ad.mu, 
Uauardi);  Jqly  21  (Mirt.  Bedae). 

(S)  Bishop  of  Carthage,  and  marl  vr  with  h» 
500  companiout,  or  more  ("ooirersi  cleH  wie- 
■ioeejoHiem");  commemorated  July  I3(//..). 

(0)  Bishop  cfToledo,  and  confeianr;  commc- 
raorated  Nov.  13  (Hart.  (Jjuanti). 

(7)  Martyr  at  Paris;  commeiDarated  Not.  li 
(".)■ 

(S)  Marlyrwllh  Caodidus  Valerianus,  Arrlas, 
A.O.  2B2i  commemorated  Jan.  21  (C^  Byij*!.). 

<B)  Bishop,  and  martyr  A.D.  296;  comnieuM- 
rated  March  7  (76.). 

(10)  Martvr,  with  four  others,  AJ>.  2flO  ;  am- 
memoratail  Itec.  13  (ft.). 

(11)  and  Macarius ;  commemorated  An^.  i 
{C<il.  Arrnm.).  [W.  F.  C] 

(IS)  Invention  of  the  relics  of  thoce  wbo  Mvtr 
martyred  with  Euneuius  Ur  taU  Emviwi- 
Keb.  22  {Cat.  By,ant.).  [C] 

EUGBAPHIUS  or  EUGRAPHUS.  marivr 
with  Mennas  (or  Menii>)  and  Hermr^ncs  s  "ik 
304;  commemorated  Dec.  10  (Co!.  Bytjnl.)- 
~x.3  (Cal.  Arm™.). 

EULALIA.  (1)  Virgin,  martyr  at  Bar^looa 
Spain,  under  Diucletian;  commemomt-^  Fek 

12  (J^ur*.  .Bom.  I'd- Adoois,  i;tn.irdi):   Dec  10 

(.Wni-f.  Bedae), 

<9)  Virgin,  martyr  at  Merida  in  Spaia  ;  coin- 
emorated   Dec.   10  (ifarl.  Som.  I«t,   Ad.>oi>. 

[Jsoardi,  Col.  Cartiag.).  [W.  r.  G.j" 

EULAMPIA,  martyr  with  EULAMPn'8, 

her  brother,  a.d.  296;  commemorated  C>rt     1<> 

(Co/.  Bniw.1.).  [W.  F.  G.] 

EULOGETARIA    (Jtikirrvrioia')    an    cer- 

tain  antiphons  occurring  in  the  Greek  Unrein^ 
Olfice.sncailed  from  the  frequent  repetition  m 
them  of  the  words  eiXiy^Tol  ,[,  Kifl.s.  (DaoitI, 
G^x  lit.  304,  703  j  Neale,  Eatlem- CPlmrKJ^ 
Introd.  919.)  [C] 

ECLOGIAB  in  an  encharjitic  sense. 

(I)  Stifojta  was  uaed  down  to  the  middle  of 
the  Sth  centnry  as  synonnnoiia  with  (vxapurri* 
for  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  Thi* 
signification  was  naturally  dtriTod  from  St,  iSnls 
word),  Ti  woripiw  -r^i  tikayltu  t  (iAo-yDt'fur 
"  "■"    "    '"      '  fating  on  this  pasMg* 


(2)  a. 


virgins 


loraled  Jan. 

[W.  F.  G.] 
n  memorated 

[W.  F.  G.} 


22  (ft 

EUGENIANUS,    martyr- 
Jan.  8  {ifnrt.  Usuardi). 

EUGENIUS.    (1)  martrrw.,„„„„.„,„,„ 

Africa;   commemorated   Jan.  4  (Jf.ri.    Adoni^ 

Usuardi).  ^ 

2)  Martyr  at  Neoc.iesarca  with  three  others- 

commemnrated  Jan.  24  (^arl.  llieron.,  Adonis, 


'iHpyalat 


>">'<    (-•»     - ,    .„.., 

{.Ifart.  U,nardi). 

(4)  Martyr  at  Tlbur 


rria,  with  Pan 


1,  Cyridus 


(1  Cor.  I.  16).     Ii 
Chrysostor 

beginning  to  be  used  in  this  restricted  sen-*, 
'  y  ifr"  rirra  irarrurB^  rir 
iS  8tsi;  tuaaupi,,  a.T.X.  (Chrrs. 
Cor.  X.  16),  in  which  it  i,  of  n'-a- 
.U.UI  uButreuce  in  the  writings  of  Cyril  of  Alei- 
and  Tin,  sometimes  by  itself  {£».  iv.  c. '2  i»  Jojhh, 
vi.  p.  260;  it.  364;  Calemi  ad  Jo<nm.  iil.  27, 
p.  343,  &c.)i  sometime*  with  a  qualifcinz  e,.i- 
thot,  iiiKTT,^  tikeyia  {lib.  Ghphir.  n  J.er!l 
pp.  3,51,  367  ;  in  DtrU.  p.  414;  lie  Adorat.  iih,  ii, 
p.  80);  .iX,  rytvturr,t>,  (&.  lib.  vi.  p  177); 
■•  '  u.^i  (ii.  lib.  Tii.  p.  231>  To  thi,  »:e 
'  tnoc  eu/ogi^  non  nlogia  celebralur  - 
i,ji..K-  ^P'  86  Casul.  preJi.y, 

(2)  Euloffia  (hen  came  to  be  used  ipefifirallv 
for  that  portion  of  the  eucharist,  ^  lixaimrtflta 
Tpo^i  (Juit.  Mart.  Apoloj.  §  67),  which  ■■« 
conveyed  in  the  primitive  church  by  the  handi 
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of  the  deacons   to  those   who   were  abseDt  as 
well  as  for  thut  sent  by  the   bishops,  notably 
those   of  Rome,    to   their   daughter   churches, 
and    to    foreign    bishops    and    churches,  as   a 
symbol  of  Christian  love  and  brotherhood.     Ire- 
uaeus  is  the  earliest  authority  for  this  practice, 
which  he  speaks  of  as  long  established.     In  his 
letter  to  Victor  bishop  of  Rome,  at  the  end  of 
the  2nd  century,  in  which  he  entreats  him  not 
to  malce  a  difference  as  to  the  time  of  the  cele- 
bration of  Easter  a  ground  for  breach  of  com- 
munion, he  refers  to  the  example  of  his  pre- 
decessors, who,  notwithstanding  this  difference, 
were  in  the  habit  of  sending  the  eucharist  to  the 
presbyters  of  other  dioceses  who  observed  the  Ori- 
ental rule  (Iren.  apud  Euseb.   H,  £,  ▼.  24). 
With  the  increased  reverence  for  the  material 
eucharist  this  practice  dropt  into  disfiivour,  and 
was  distinctly  forbidden  by  the  14th  canon  of 
the  council  of  Laodicaea,  A.D.  365.     This  canon 
prohibits  "  the  sending  of  the  holy  things  into 
other  dioceses,  at  the  feast  of  Easter,  by  way  of 
eulogiae ''  («{s  Kiyor  c  6 A07  ivr).   Easter  seems 
to  be  specially  mentioned  as  the  chief  period 
for  this  interchange  of  pledges  of  communion, 
the  prohibition  itself  being  general.    The  32nd 
canon  of  the  same  council,  which  forbids  the 
reception  of  the  etUogiaa  of  heretics,  which  is 
also  prohibited  by  the  second  council  of  Braga, 
A.D.  572,  probably  refers  to  the  eulogiae  of  un- 
consecrated,  but  blessed  bread  (see  below). 

Forbidden  in  the  East,  the  practice  lingered 
considerably  longer  in  the  West.     Sirmond,  in- 
deed, the  learned  Jesuit,  affirms  that  the  custom 
of  sending  the  eucharist  round  to  other  churches 
and   congregations    arose  subsequently   to  the 
times  of  Cyprian  and  TertuUian,  since  in  their 
wntings  there    is  no    allusion   to  it,  and   all 
Christians  who  were  present  at  divine  service 
had  the  opportunity  of  communicating,  and  were 
bound  to  avail  themselves  of  it,  and  that  the 
eulogiae  distributed   consisted  of  bread  blessed 
but   not  consecrated  {dg  Azjfmo,  iv.  527  sq.). 
But  the  passages  adduced  cannot  be  satisfactorily 
interpreted  on  any  other  hypothesis.    Suicer  un- 
doubtedly states  the  case  correctly  when  he  says, 
**  9h\^uu  istae  quae  mittebantur  per  paroecias 
ipsissimae  erant  Eucharistiae  sive  panis  c^xofN- 
aBtrrofj  ex  quo  communio  data  fnerat  praesenti- 
buit,  particulae,  quae  absentibus  Presbyteris  per 
paroecias  Dioecesis  mittebantur.     Sic  enim  per- 
fecta  ex  eodem  pane  sanctificato  communio  inter 
oinues  illas  paroecias  unius  dioecesis  institui  vide- 
biitar"  {Thes,   sub   voc  thkayia).     After  the 
church  had  been  invaded  by  heresy,  the  eucha- 
riiit  was  distributed  to  the  orthodox  presbyters 
by  the  bishop  as  a  pledge  of  their  adhesion  to 
the  true  faith,  as  is  shewn  by  the  ordinances 
relating  to  the  fermentum  of  Melchiades,  ▲.D. 
31 1,  and  Siricius,  A.D.  385.     The  letter  of  lnno<* 
Dent  I.  to  Decentius,  c.  410,  informing  him  of 
the  custom  of  sending  the  '*/ermentum  "  to  the 
presbyters  of  the  **  tituli,"on  Sundays  as  a  token 
tf  communion,  and  expressing  his  disapprobation 
if  carrying  the  leaven  through  a  whole  diocese, 
'quia    nee   longe  portanda  sunt  sacramenta," 
llustrates  the  same  practice  [Fjsrmcntuh].      A 
^actice  very  nearly  allied  to  this  of  which  we  have 
iren  speaking,  was  that  which  prevailed  among  the 
llithful  in  the  first  ages  of  the  church,  of  carry- 
tag  home  themselves  and  transmitting  to  others 
\  |>ortion  of  the  consecrated  bread  to  be  con- 


sumed hereafter.  Thus  TertuUian  speaks  of  Chris- 
tian women  being  accuittomnd  **  secretly  before 
all  other  food"  to  partake  of  the  eucharist 
(Tert.  ad  Uxor,  ii.  5),  and  answers  the  objection 
of  some  against  receiving  the  eucharist  on  a  day 
of  abstinence  lest  they  should  break  their  £ist, 
by  the  suggestion  that  they  could  **  take  the  body 
of  the  Lord  and  reserve  it  till  the  fast  was  over 
(id.  de  OraL  19).  Cyprian  tells  of  a  woman 
who  had  lapsed  being  terrified  by  the  sudden 
outburst  of  flame  when  she  opened  her  chest 
[Arca]  in  which  «<  the  holy  thing  of  the  Lord  " 
(Domini  sanctum)  was  kept  (Cypr.  de  LapsiSf 
p.  132),  Satyrus,  the  brother  of  Ambrose,  when 
fearing  to  be  lost  by  shipwreck  obtained  "  that 
divine  sacrament  of  the  faithful "  from  some  of 
his  fellow-passengers  (Ambros.  de  Obit,  FratriSy 
iii.  19).  Gregory  Nazianzcn  speaks  of  his  sister 
Gorgonia  **  treasuring  up  with  her  hand  the 
antitypes  of  the  precious  Body  and  Blood  "  (Greg. 
Naz.  Orat  xi.  p.  187).  We  learn  from  Basil  that 
it  was  the  almost  universal  custom  at  Alex- 
andria and  in  Egypt  for  the  laity  to  have  **  the 
communion  "  in  their  houses ;  that  solitaries  did 
the  same,  where  there  was  no  priest  near ;  and 
that  it  was  generally  customary  in  times  of  per- 
secution (Basil,  Epist,  93).  Jerome  speaks  of 
some  who  scrupled  to  receive  the  eucharist  at 
church,  but  were  not  afraid  to  take  it  at  home 
(Hieron.  Epiat.  ad  Pammach,)t  and  of  those  who 
**  carried  the  Lord's  Body  in  a  wicker  basket  and 
His  Blood  in  a  glass  vessel "  (id.  Epist.  ad  Hus^ 
ticum,  95).  But  universal  as  this  practice  seems 
to  have  been,  its  natural  tendency  to  degenerate 
into  irreverence  and  superstition  gave  rise  to 
evils  which  led  the  church  to  discountenance 
and  ultimately  to  suppress  it.  There  is  no  traco 
of  its  general  observance  after  the  4th  century 
(Scudamore,  NotUia  Eucharisticay  p.  793). 

(3)  With  the  cessation  of  the  practice  of 
sending  the  consecrated  eucharist  to  persons  who 
were  not  present  grew  up  as  a  substitute  that 
of  distributing  the  unconsecrated  remains  of  the 
oblations  among  those  who  had  not  received  under 
the  name  of  eulogia^  or  in  still  later  times  of 
aniidoron  or  substitute  for  the  ^po¥y  or  eucha- 
rist proper.  According  to  the  rule  laid  down 
in  the  Apostolical  Constitutiona  (lib.  viii.  c.  31) 
these  remains  (jks  w^puratvo^ffas  4v  roXf  fiverri* 
Kois  9b\oylas),  were  distributed  by  the  deacons, 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  bishops  or  presbytera,  to 
the  clergy  in  proportion  to  their  rank.  The  rule 
prescribed  by  Theophilus  bishop  of  Alexandria, 
A.D.  385,  permits  "  the  faithful  brethren "  to 
share  them  with  the  clergy,  but  prohibits  a 
catechumen  to  partake  of  them.  That  the  cate- 
chumens, however,  in  the  time  of  Augustine  par- 
took of  some  kind  of  sacrament  is  plain  from  his 
words  (de  Peccator,  MeritiSy  ii.  26),  '*  quod  acce- 
perunt  (catechumen!)  quamvis  non  sit  corpus 
Christi,  sanctum  tamen  est  et  sanctius  quam  cibi 
quibns  alimur,  quoniam  sacramentum  est."  As 
the  tint  love  of  the  church  grew  cold  and  non- 
communicating  attendance  became  common,  the 
unconsecrated  remains  began  to  be  regularly 
distributed  among  those  who  had  not  received, 
that  they  might  not  depart  without  a  semblance 
of  a  blessing.  The  Greek  names  for  this  prac- 
tice, €b\oylaf  dKTi9»pov,  sufficiently  indicate 
where  it  originated,  The  word  occun  in  So- 
crates* account  of  Chrysanthns,  the  bishop  of 
the  Novatians  at  Constantinople  in  the  5th  cen- 


lury,  who  doci 


iinylliiiig  froi 


Lord'*  Day,"  81*  ftpreiil  tti^jiyiair  (Socr.  //.  E.  Tii. 
VI).  In  the  liturgies  of  Chrysoslora  and  Baiil 
th«  distribntion  uf  the  antidoron  by  tba  priest 
is  pretcribsd — »«t4  tJj»'  tix^'  '{'pX't*  *  Iipii-i 
ml  <pri»  t'y  tf  avuiidit  T6iitf  Iljewi  Ti  irrl- 
lupor  (Gear,  £uc'>olaj.  85,  $  190).  But  thin  i. 
evideully  au  additioa  of  late  tbough  uscflrlain 
date.  fialHinoll  deduces  it  from  a  de«ire  to 
evade  the  force  uf  the  threat  of  the  aecond  t^anon 
of  Aatiocfa  agoiiut  non-cummunicating  atteod- 
iiDoe,  »o  that  eren  those  who  were  Dot  able  to 
receive  the  unJefiled  mysteries  might  take  the 
miogia  of  the  hallowed  liHginent  from  the  haad 
of  the  cclebi-ant.  But  if  iU  origioal  be  Greek, 
the  earliest  eertaiu  notice  of  it  u  found  in  Latin 
writ«n,  and  not  earlier  than  the  9tb  eentury. 
The  decree  of  Piui  1.  a.d,  156  (Ubbe,  i.  57(1), 
whi<:b  prescribes  it,  is  an  undoubted  forgery,  aa  is 
acknowledged  by  Qiid.  Bona  {Her.  Litiirg.  lib.  L 
cap.  2:<).  This  decree  appears  nearly  cerAotim 
both  in  the  C:piivia  of  Hincmar,  a.d.  353,  c  7 
and  c  lt>  (Labbe,  riii.  570),  and  in  the  canons  of 
Nantes,  c.  A.D.  H9t>  (Lablw,  ii.  470,  cunoo  ii.). 
it  runs  :  "  at  da  oblationibua  quae  oB'erunttir  a 
populo  et  consecratiuui  superUuunt,  I'd  de  |ja- 
uibui  qnos  deferunt  fideles  ad  luxleJiiaDi,  vel 
•xrie  de  luis,  Prcibyter  convenientes  partes  in- 
cisat  habeat  in  vase  nitido  et  convenienti,  et  post 
minaarnm  solemn  ia  qui  'wniinunicare  non  fuerjnt 
pamti  Eulaji:!!  atoni  die  bomiuico,  et  in  omnibus 
festii  eiinde  accipiant,  qoae  cum  benedictione 
prins  faiiat."     This  canon  j  •■  '  - 


prayer 


=  (c.  n 
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euiogiae  be  distributed  to  the  people  after  the 
Maaaea  on  Feaatdays  "  (Labbe,  viii.  37).  We 
should  be  transgressing  our  assigned  limits  still 
fnrthei"  if  we  traced  the  custom  any  later.* 

(4)  When  the  custom  of  sending  the  eocharist 
10  one  another  as  a  symbul  of  Christian  com- 
munion liiid  censed  nmoDg  Christians,  tbo  prac- 
tice arose  of  distributing  cakes  of  braad,  which 
had  received  a  E|iei:i»l  beaediction,  as  a  token  of 
mutual  love.  We  have  a  reference  to  this  prac- 
tice in  the  writings  of  St.  Gregory  Kaiianien 
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<Yor.  Cull.  Ctmca.  867),  The  writings  of  Pau- 
linus,  bishop  arNola,cuntaiD  many  notices  of  these 
cuhjvie,  wmetitnes  under  th«  name  of  htiudic- 

Augustine  and  others.  The  latl«r  writes  to  Pau- 
linus,  "the  brpad  we  have  sent  will  become  a 
richer  ilaaiwi,  lor  the  love  of  your  benignity  in 
.-iccepting  it"  (Aug.  Eptst.  iiiiv.).  The  compli- 
ment is  returned  by  Paulinus.  "The  single  loaf 
which  we  have  sent  to  your  charily,  at  ■  token  of 
noDnimlty,  we  beg  that  you  will  Men  (i^.  make 
a  true  eiUi>gia)  by  accepting  it  "  (I'aulin.  Epi^. 


PanliBBi  ake  Kuds  ■  1 
"  which   1 


into  a  fu/ch/io  by  his  kindnei 
(A.  iii.  p.  12).  He  sends  hve  loaves  to  K-'nu- 
nionus  and  Licinius  {ih.  rii.  p.  Z7).  To  S^Mni> 
he  lendi  "a  Campanisn  loaf  frvm  his  ct-ll.  ■ 
a  eulogia,"  tngether  with  a  bDiwuoJ  castit, 
and  begs  him,  as  before,  by  accepting  the  bai  la 
the  name  of  the  Lord  to  couvert  it  into  a  eiiK>^  1 
(Vi.  V.  %  21,  p.  30>  The  lai^  number  of  ston-  ■ 
in  Gregory  of  Toura  in  which  the  upressi<iEj 
euiogiiu  accipcre,  dart,  fiagilart,  ministrare.  />. 
tere,  jnrrigere,  jXKhUare,  &c  occur,  prove  h'^a 
common  the  practice  waa  aa  ■  token  ot'  Ohri<:i^]? 
cwmmuniou  ajtd  aaymbol  of  ^iscopal  beaedii.i.i'!] 
in  the  6tb  century  (Gng.  Turau  Hat.  iv.  \>^. 
V.  14,20;  I.  16;  lb  Gfor.  Om/mx.  31).  From 
some  of  these  paaaage*  we  learn  that  to  drink  1 
cup  of  wine,  and  to  partake  of  a  morsel  of  l.rfii 
blessed  by  him  in  abi&hop's  house  was  cflnsid^n>1 
equivalent  to  receiving  his  benedtctioo,  (fii,<,n  ] 
(id.  Hilt.  ri.  51 ;  viii.  2).  Dncange  (1^  r"  I 
aiTords  a  very  large  number  of  later  retrtrac-^ 
Forma  of  liierat  aa/nlotDruE  lo  accompany  (u!~ 
giac  sent  by  a  bishop  to  a  king  or 
bishop,  and  of  acknowledga 
Iha  Exeraplaria 


knowledgmen' 
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(5)  Tbia  waa  not  the  only  fon 
assumed.  We  have  seen  Paul 
wooden  box  as  a  niogia.  Tb 
by  Cyril  of  Aleiandria  to  Pu 
ladies  of  the  CO     


which  ttilos^u 


with  John 


catcly    J^ 


L,"  "eulogise." 
from  Holy  Scripture.  wh(r- 
a  gift  is  not  unfteqnently  styled  a  blHi^iog.  m 
the  LXX.  c^AoyU;  see  Jud.  i.  15  ;  1  Sam.  ~ii<. 
27;  HI.  26;  2  Kin.  v.  15;  2  Cor.  ii.  .'■: 
Rom.  lY.  2B.  We  find  Gregory  the  Great  wsior 
this  term  ot  some  relics  of  aaiDtx  ("  eDl.-'i^ 
S.  Hard  ")  sent  htm  by  Eologini,  patriarcii  ":' 
Aleiandria;  and  '■  benedietio "  of  a  small  rr<-o 
[l^OOLPiOM],  containing  some  tilings  uf  \at 
ipostles'  chains  (Greg.  Mag.  Ayiisl.  lib.  iiii.<p.4.:L 
Jome  of  Augustine's  opnscula  were  broDghlti-iDf 
ibbot  VnlentiDiu  under  this  title  (August,  if.. 
256).  Even  sweetmeats,  aula,  and  dry  ligs  urn 
included  uiid*r  this  title,  when  ble»ed  bv  lb* 
«nder.  Some  curious  stories  illastratirc  of  Ii.- 
■mUmx  are  recorded  in  the  Vitae  Patron.  Tba. 
ome  Ullaiia  (sweetmeats)  brought  to  the  mrs.-.^ 

ind  distributed  by  the  abbot  Uacanus  to  <'.>. :. 
■ell,  were  indignantly  njected  by  Valen.^  «.:■ 
beat  the  bearer  and  sent  him  back  with  M: 
message,  "Go  and  tell  Maearius  that  I  an,  :^ 
good  as  he.  What  right  then  has  he  to  »nd  d 
n6CT«itc/»Bf(PnllBd.//iri.ZauJ.c31).  Tn.^. 
were  withheld  froDk  those  who  were  undvr  ii- 
comratmication,  and  eTcommaaicated  faisbi'-^ 
were  forbidden  to  send  them  to  otheru  (Grr.'. 
TuroiL  Hiat.  viii.  c.  S0>  Thus  the  abbot  Arnnig* 
took  umbrae  at  some  dry  figs  not  bein;  hoi 
him,  and  regai-ding  himself  as  eicomraunicii*d 
refused  lo  attend  divine  aervice  with  bis  bpret.'m-B 
nntil  the  ban  was  taken  olT  {dt  I'tt.  Pair.  lib.  r. 
Mtgne,  liiiii.  p.  9iXi).  The  eidogia  was  nla~ri 
to  the  king  Uerwig,  who  had  apwUliied  (Ck-;. 
Turon.  Hui.  v.  14).     (Bingham,  ijrig.  fc'c.i.  iv. 
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4,  3,  and  8;  Bona,  Rerum  Litttrfj,;  Ducange's 
Ghssitries ;  Suicer,  I'/wsau/tia ;  BiuteriiUf  Denk- 
tcibdig. ;  Augu:>ti,  Christ.  Arch,  ii.  533).  [E.  V.] 

(6)  Eulogiae  in  monasteries,  la  the  Bene- 
dictine rule  monks  are  forbidden  to  receive 
'*  litteras,  culogias,  vel  quaelibet  munuiicala** 
without  the  abbat*s  leave  {Heg.  Bened.  c.  54,  cf. 
He  I.  Doruit.  c.  53).  -Here  probably  the  word  is 
nsi'd  in  its  widest  sense,  for  any  offering  or 
token  of  esteem  (Martene  ad  he,  citing  Heg, 
Comment. )f  or,  more  particulaidy,  for  bread  sent 
with  a  blessing.     Sec  (4)  and  (5)  above. 

In  some  monasteries,  e,  g,  that  of  Falda 
(MabiU.  Ann,  OJS.B.  Praef.  Saec.  III.  vii.), 
oulugiac  were  distributed  daily  to  the  monks, 
wIjo  had  not  already  received,  in  the  refectoiy 
before  their  meal ;  in  others  this  was  done  only 
on  Sundays  and  holy-days  (cf.  Meg,  Bened.  Cofn" 
ment.  c.  54).  In  the  life  of  Eligins,  in  the  7th 
ccntur)',  it  is  related  that  he  used  to  beg  these 
"  eulogiae "  or  pieces  of  blessed  bread  from  the 
monks  of  SoJignac  (Mabill.  Ann.  0.8.  B.  XII. 
xxii.).  When  the  abbess  who  succeeded  Rade- 
gunde  in  the  convent  of  Ste.  Croix  at  Poitiers 
was  accused  of  feasting  she  replied  that  the 
alleged  feasting  was  only  the  partaking  of  the 
*' eulogiae "(^6-  ^^i-  Hii.  589  a.d.).  "Eulogiae," 
in  this  sense,  were  sometimes  given  by  a  bishop 
to  an  excommunicated  person  in  token  of  recon- 
ciliation (/6.  111.  1.)  The  othef  spelling,  "eulo- 
gium,"  is  condemned  by  Menard  {^Conc.  Begul. 
Bened,, Anian.  c.  61).  [I.  G.  S.] 

EULOGIUS.  (1)  Deacon,  and  martyr  at 
Tarragouii,  with  Fructuosus  the  bishop,  under 
<  lallienus ;  commemorated  Jan.  21  {Mart.  Hieron., 
Adonis,  Usuardi). 

(2)  Martyr  at  Constantinople  ;  commemorated 
July  3  (^Mart.  Bom.  Vet.j  Hieron.,  Adonis, 
IJsuardi)^ 

(8)  Presbyter,  and  ma,rtyr  at  Cordova ;  com- 
memorated Sept.  20  {Mart.  Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

KUMENIA,  martyr  at  Augusta,  with  Hilaria 
and  othei's;  commemorated  Aug.  12  {Mart, 
Adonis,  Usuardi),  [W.  F.  G.] 

EUMENIUS.  (1)  Bishop  of  Gortyna,  t<rios 
nariip  Ktd  BavfiarovpySs ;  commemorated  Sept. 
18  (6W.  Byzant.). 

(2)  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  a.d.  143;  com- 
memorated Tekemt  10  =  Oct.  7  {Cai.  Ethiop.). 

[W.  F.  G.] 

EUNUCHS,  not  to  be  ordained.  The  feeling 
that  one  devoted  to  the  sacred  ministry  should 
li«  unmutilated  was  strong  in  the  ancient  church. 
Hence,  the  council  of  ^'icaea  (c.  1)  enacted  that 
if  any  one,  being  in  health  {vyiaiy«ov)  dismem- 
bered himself,  after  ordination,  he  should  be 
deposed  from  the  ministry,  or,  being  a  layman, 
he  should  not  be  admitted  to  Holy  Ordci-s; 
and  in  the  Apostolical  Canons  (c.  21)  the  reason 
for  such  exclusion  is  added,  viz.,  that  the  olfender 
is  a  self-murderer  {avro^ovevriis  iavrov)  and  an 
enemy  of  the  workmanship  of  God.  These 
canons,  and  a  later  one  in  the  2nd  council  of 
Aries  (c.  7),  were  aimed  against  that  perverted 
ni>tion  of  piety,  originating  in  th&  misinterpre- 
tation of  our  Lord's  saying  (Matt.  xix.  12),  by 
which  Origen,  among  others,  was  misled,  and 
their  observance  was  so  carefully  enforced  in 
later  times,  that  not  more  than  one  or  two 
instances  of  the  practice  which  they  condemn 


are  noticed  by  the  historian.  The  case  was 
different  if  a  man  was  born  a  eunuch,  or  had 
suffered  mutilation  at  the  hands  of  persecutors : 
an  instance  of  the  former,  Dbrotheus,  pres- 
byter of  Antioch,  is  mentioned  by  Eusebius 
(//.  E.  vii.  c.  32);  of  the  latter,  Tigris,  pres- 
byter of  Constantinople,  is  referred  to  both  Ly 
Socrates  (//.  £,  vi,  15)  and  Sozomen  {II,  E.  vi. 
24)  as  the  victim  of  a  barbarian  master  (Bing- 
ham, AfUiq,  iv.  iii.  9).  [D.  B.] 

EUNUS,  martyr,  with  Julian,  at  Alexandria ; 
commemorated  Feb.  27  {Mart,  Bom.  Vet.,  Adonis, 
Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

EUODUS,  martyr  with  Calliste  and  Hermo- 
genes ;  commemorated  Sept.  1  {Cai.  Byzant.). 

[W.  F.  G.] 

EUOTUS,  martyr  at  Caesaraugusta  with 
seventeen  others ;  commemorated  April  16 
{Mart.  Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

EUPHEMIA.  (1)  Martyr  at  Chalcedon, 
under  Diocletian,  a.d.  288 ;  commemorated 
Sept.  16  {Mart.  Bom,  Vet.^  Bedae,  Adonis,  Usu- 
ardi) ;  Sept.  16  {Cai,  Byzant.) ;  commemoration 
of  the  miraole  which  she  is  said  to  have  wrought 
in  the  church  of  Chalcedon,  July  1 1  (C<i/.  Byzant.). 

(2)  Mai-tyr  at  Rome,  with  Lucia;  commemo- 
rated Sept.  16  {Mart.  Hieron.,  Cai.  Allatii  et 
Frontonis).  [W.  F.  G.] 

EUPHRASIA  or  EUPRAXIA.  (1)  Virgin ; 
deposition  at  Alexandria,  Feb.  II  {Mart,  Rotn, 
Vet.f  Adonis,  Usuardi). 

(2)  Virgin ;  deposition  in  the  Thebals,  March 

13  {Mart,  Usuai-di).  [W.  F.  G.] 

EUPHRASIUS.  (1)  Bishop,  and  martyr; 
natale  Jan.  14  {Mart,  Usuai*di);  deposition  Jan. 

14  {Mart.  Hieron.). 

(2)  Confessor  at  Eliturgis  in  Spain;  comme- 
morated May  15  {Mart.  Bom.  Vet.,  Usuardi). 

[W.  F.  G.] 

EUPHROSIUS,  martyr  in  Africa;  commemo- 
rated March  14  {Mart,  Usuardi).        [W.  F.  G.] 

EUPHROSYNE  or  EUFROSINA.  (1) 
Virgin,  of  Alexandria ;  commemorated  Jan.  1 
{Mart.  Adonis,  Usuardi). 

(2)  Virgin,  martyr,  with  Domitilla  and  Theo- 
dora, under  Trajan ;  commemorated  Mfty  7  (/6.) 

[W.  F.  G.] 

EUPHROSYNE,  6ff(a  fx-firvp,  a.d.  410 ;  a^m- 
meraorated  Sept.  25  {Cai.  'Byzant.),   [W.  F.  G.] 

EUPLUS,  deacon,  and  martyr  at  Catana  in 
Sicily,  under  Diocletian  and  Maxim  tan,  a.d.  296 ; 
commemorated  Aug.  12  {Mart.  liotn.  Vet.,  Bedae, 
Adonis,  Usuardi);  Aug.  II  {Col,  Byzant.), 

[W.  F.  G.] 

EUPRAXIA,  and  Olympia's ;  commemorated 
July  25  {Col,  Byzant.),    See  Euphrasia. 

[W.  F.  G.] 

EUPREPIA,  martyr  at  Augusta,  with  Hila- 
ria and  others;  commemorated  Aug.  12  {Mart. 
Adonis,  Usuai-di).  .  [W.  F.  G.] 

EUPREPIUS,  one  of  the  three  brothers  ot 
Cosmas  and  Damianus,  martyrs  under  Diocletian  \ 
commemorated  Sept.  27  {Mart.  Bom,  Vet.,  Adonis, 
Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

EUPROBUS,  bishop  and  martyr,  at  Saintes 
in  Gaul ;  commemorated  April  30  {Mart.  Adonis, 
Ubuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 
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EUPSYCHIUS,  martyr  *t  Uienrni,  under 
JalUn;  cmnniemoratcd  April  9  (_Cal.  Htinml.}. 

EUSEBIOe.     (I)  PaLatInu^  martyr  with 
Dine  (Rom.  Vet.  eight)  nthen  ;    CDmniemora 
Unrch  S  {Marl.  Rom.  Vet.,  Adnoig,  (Jianrdi). 

(S)  Msrtrr  with  AphrDdisim,  Citrilippai,  mid 
Agnpiusi  comiDEiDora led  April  S8  (Mart,  Kioaa, 
lliaardi). 

(S)  The  blstoHao,  bishop,  lud  ennfciMr,  ol 
CteMrea  Id  Pulntinc;  commemorated  June  SI 
(ifarl.  HieroD.,  Fiori,  Utuardi). 

(4)  Bishop  ind  martyr  al  Veroelli  under  Con- 
■tantiui;  commemuraled  Ad(!.  1  {Hart.  Sim. 
Vet„  Hiercm.,  IteJae,  Adonis,  Usuardi). 

<B}  I>re3byler,  and  cnnfcuor  al  Rorne,  under 
CoEutaDtiui  Auguitua;  commemoratnl  Ang.  14 
iMart.  Bon.  Vet.,  ficdaa,  Adouir,  Usuardi,  Cid. 
Frontnni.). 

(fl)  Martyr  nt  Roma,  with  three  otiiers,  under 
Comroodus ;  commemorated  Aug,  25  (Mart.  R<m. 
VH.,  Adonis,  Usuardi). 

(T>  Hnrlyr  at  Adrianopolii   in  Thrace,  with 
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Oct.  22  {Mart.  Bierou.,  Adonis,  Usuanii). 

(8)  Monlt,  and  martyr  at  Tarrarina  in  Cam- 
pania, with  Felii  the  presbyter,  under  Claudius ; 
commemonited  Nov.  5  (^Uart.  Bom.  Vet.,  Bedae, 
Adonis,  Uiuardi). 

(9)  Biabop  of  Santosata,  anil  martyr  under 
Valeni;  commamoratedJuoa  22  (Cai.  Baiaai.'). 

[W.  F.  G.] 

EUSIGNIUS,  martyr  at  Anttoch,  a.d.  361;' 
commemorated Aug.5(Ca/./iyiaiU.).  [W.F.G.] 

EUBTACHIU8.  (l)  Bi.hop  and  conf«»or 
nt  Aulioch  in  Syria,  under  Constant ine  (Constan- 
tini,  Ado);  commemorated  July  16  (ifarf . ^oni. 
Vtt.,  Adoal^  Uiuardi). 

(S)  Presbyter  and  msrtyr  <u  Syria;  comme- 
uiorated  Oct.  12  (Marl.  Usuanii). 

(3)  Plal'iocs,  martyr  nt  Borne,  with  his 
wife  and  two  children,  under  Adrian:  comme- 
morated Nov,  2  (Marl.  U.uanil).        [W.  F.  G.] 

EU8TATHlUSorEU8TA8IU8.  (1)  With 
nls  camiwuioDa,  fuyaXouipTvi,  a.d.  100  i  com- 
uiemoraled  Sept,  20  (Cal.  Bvianl.}. 

(S)  ab  MilieLba  or  Uichetai  commemorated 
July  29  (Cal.  Gcorg.). 

(9)  and  Theodotus ;  commemorated  Out,  1 
(<W.  Arnum,). 

(1)  Abbot  of  Lnxeuil)  deposition  Hareh  39 
(Mart.  Adonis,  Usuardi).  [W.  F.  0.] 

EUSTORGIUS,  presbyter  and  martyr  at 
Nicomedia;  commemorated  April  II  (Mart. 
Hieron.,  Usuardi).  [W.  V.  G.] 

EUSrOSIUS.  martyr  al  Antioch 


s  the 


and 


venty  otheti;  commemorated  Not.  10  (lb.) 

[W.  V.  G,] 

EUBTRATIUS,  martyr  with  Eugsnius  and 

ihre«  others,  a.D.  290;  commemoraled   Dm.  13 

[Cat.  Byta«i.).  [W.  V.  O.J 

EUTHYUIUS.     (1)  MagDua,  &r.oi  ml  e.o- 

pipn,  A.D.  Wj;  commemorateil  Jan.  20  (Cil. 
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C3)  of  Athpsi    commemorated  M.ir  13  ('W 

(1)  Itithnp  of  Sardli,  and  marti-r,  A.D.  VK-. 
commemorated  Dec  26  (OiL  Bsiant.). 

fW.  F.  C] 

EDTROPIA,  sister  of  Nicasina  the  bisb.p. 
martyr  with  him  at  Kheimi;  comineiD-tr^ieJ 
Dec  H  (Mart.  Usuardi).    '  [W.  F.  tS.] 

EUTROPIUS  (I)  and  campaoioai,  manii 
A.O.   296;   cammemorated   March  3   (Vol.   I-y 

(S)  Bishop,  and  martyr  at  Araosio  In  G»v\, 
commemorated  Hay  37  (MaH.  Adooia,  L'snaru.t 

(8)  Martyr  at  Rome  with  sistera  2aiima  and 
Bonosn;  commemorated  Julr  15  (Mnrt.  H.n. 
Vet.,  Hieron.,  Adonis,  Usuardi),  [W.  K.  (J.J 

EUTYCHIANUa    (1)  Martyr  in  Cani|u..a. 

rated  July  2  (Marl.  Rom.  Vet.,  Adonis,  L'iiuirdi). 

(9)  Martyr  in  Africa  with  Atndius 


fliNo».l3(« 


t.  Uoiurdi). 


(S)  Pope,  and  martyr  slider  Anreltai 
memorated  Dee.  a  (Mart.  Rom.  Vtt..    Hieron^ 
Adonis,  Uiuardi).  [W.  F.  G.J 

GUTYCHIUS  (I).  Deacon  and  martyr  m 
Mnuretanla  CaeuHeuia,  with  two  others  ;  com- 
memorated May  31  (Mart.  Uitna.,  Adonis 
Uiunrdl). 

(S)  Martyr  In  Sicily  with  Plaeidua  anJ  thirty 
otberi;  commemontod  Oct.  5  (Ifurt. 'AJunii, 
Usuardi). 

<8)  Martyr  In  Spain;  commemorated  Dec.  II 
(Mart.  Hieron.,  Adonis,  Usuardi). 

(4)  Presbyter,  and  martyr  at  Ancyra  in  Gati- 
tia  with  Domltianns  the  deacon  i  comnHmor^ij:^ 
Dec.  28  (Marl.  Hiaron.,  Uinanli). 

(1)  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  A.I>.531-.jlf>i 
commemoraledApriie  (Cal.  ByMOiii.). 

[W.  F.  G.J 

EUTYCHU8  or  BUTYCHE8.  <I)  Martvr 
In  Thtsce  »ith  I'laulus  and  Heracleaa;  cctnme- 
monted  SepL  29  (Mari.  Uinanii). 

{»)  Martyr  at  Naple*  with  Januariot,  Hiboj. 
of  BeneTontum,  and  others,  under  l>HKleti.tn; 
commemorated  Sept.  IH  (Marl.  Rom.  ¥et^  Btdte. 
Adonic,  Usuardi) 

(5)  Martyr  in  Italy,  with  MaroandVicl«rinns 
under  Nerva;  commemorated  April  Ij  (Matt. 
Bon.  Vet.,  Hieron.,  Adonis,  Uiuardi). 

(4)  Disciple  of  St.  Jobn,  and  martrr;  comnH^ 
moratad  Aug.  24  (Cal.  £y*anl.).         [W.  K.  U.J 

EVAGBIUR  (1)  Martyr  at  Tomi  in 
Scrthia,  with  Bcnignus;  commemorated  April  'j 
(Marl.  Rom.  Vet..  Adonis,  Uiuardi). 

(5)  Martyr  at  Tomi,  with  Priscos  and  Cn- 
scens ;  commemorated  Oct.  1  (Mart.  Rom.  >W, 
Hieron.,  Adonis,  Usuar<ii>  [W.  F.  G.] 

EVANGELTABIUM.  EVANGBLISTA- 
BIUM  (!.iaryt>^»rri,f,»r\  the  book  contain- 
lag  the  pnuages  of  the  goipeli  to  be  read  in  the 
liturgy.  [Oosfel:  LecrionARr :  Ljtciuii<;al 
Books.]  [C] 

EVANGELIAEY.   [LrrcROicaL  Books.J 
EVANGELIST.  The  deacon  is  called  "  Ei-an. 
i^list "  in  bis  cajuicity  of  reader  of  the  g<B|>el. 
in  ths  liturgy  of  Cbrysottom  (c.  19.  p.  W7, 


BTANQELIBTS 

Dnoitt)  the  deacon  pnji  the  iiricst,  "  Bleu,  lir, 
the  eTanKelirt  (tliarTiMiTT^v)  of  the  huly 
ipiHtle  and  goipel."  [C] 

EVANGELISTS.  The  Fniir  Eiangeliiti  iire 
cummemoraled  Oft.  19  {Cal.  Atmen.).  [C] 

EVANOELISTS,  irmbolic  TeprcMnUtiuns 
of.  We  Had  from  Aringhi  (ii.  2U5)  thnt  the 
four  ijmbalic  creatures  are  (a)  might  b«  ei- 
fwctrd)  Dot   the   origitutl  emblema  of*  the  four 

]>erha|>s  Intended  to  reprewnt  the  gospel,  and 
the  diatlnct  channels  of  its  diffiuioa  through- 
out the  world  (Gen.  ii.>  These  are  fnuad  in 
some  of  the  earliest  ipecimcns  of  nnquestionably 

crc™  [Ckobs,  p.  496J  where  the  lamb  and  utag 
are  introduced.  The  four  books  or  rolls  are 
alut  found  io  early  work,  Ciainpini  {V.  if.  i.  67 
Ub.;  Buonsrolti,  xiv.  3).  In  lome  instances, 
as  in  the  baptiBin  of  our  Lord  in  the  cemetery 
of  St.  PontiaDUi  (Aringhi,  £75,  2,  also  at  end 
of  Bottari),  the  nnimals  are  introduced  drinli- 
ing  in  the  Jordan.  In  this  case,  either  the 
mystic  rirer  is  identified  with  the  four  rivers  uf 
pamdijie,  and  made  to  accompany  the  ornamented 
croH  below,  representing  the  gospel,  nr  in  the 
Latemn  cross  (see  ■.  r.),  or  the  crosa  in  SI.  Pun- 
tianua,  below  the  baptism-picture,  represents  the 
Ij>rd*s  death  and  baptism  thereinto.  Mr.  I^irker 
gives  an  admirably  clear  photograph  of  the  pre- 
sent condition  of  thia  im[>orlant  work,  which  he 
dates  from  A.D.  772.  The  Latemn  relic  is  sup- 
p«»cd  to  be  siniiUr  to  the  crossea  of  the  time  o( 

The  adoption  of  the  luur  creatares  of  the 
Apocalypae  (Iv.  6)  na  images  of  the  evangelistt, 
dues  not  seem  to  haie  taken  place  genenilly,  < 
is  not  recorded  en  Chriatian  monuments,  betoi 
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•pecinl  application  was  made  of  each  symbol  tn 
each  writer.  Thia  may  he  referred  to  St.  Jerome 
on  £zekiel  t.  SL  Matthew  has  the  man,  ns 
beginning  his  gospel  with  the  Lord's  human 
genealogy  :  St.  Mark  the  lion,  as  testifying  the 
Lird's  royal  dignity,  or  as  containing  the  ler- 


giTeq  by  Bngati  (Mtn 
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altogether 


the  Sih  ccntiiry.  It  Invdlm,  of  course,  a 
lieciiliarly  ImpreuiTe  conneiion  between  the 
beginning  of  the  visions  of  Eiekiel,  and  the 
unveiling  of  heaven  to  the  eyea  of  St.  John. 
This  is  unmistakable;  although  in  the  pro- 
only  tour  in  number,  but  each  was  liiurfold  in 
shape.  "They  four  had  the  face  of  a 
the  face  of  a  lion,  on  the  right  aide; 
four  had  the  foce  of  an  oi  on  the  left  g 
fuur  also  had  the  face  of  an  eagle." 
the  Apocalypse,  "The  Arat  beast  was  1 
the  second  like  a  calf,  the  third  had  lh> 
man,  and  the  fourth  beast  was  like  a  tying 
eagle.*'  This  conneiion  is  said  by  Mrs.  Jameson, 
iSiicrtd  and  Ltgtndarg  Art,  79)  to  hare  been 
uottcnd  as  early  as  the  2nd  century,  though  no 
representations  arc  found  till  the  &th.  Nor  was 
it  till  long  after  the  four  creatures  had  been 
taken  as  prefigoriDg  the  four  evangelists,  that  a 


The  well-known 
L  of  the  four  creature-symbols  in 
aic  of  the  church  of  8t.  PudeniiaDa 
t  we  think  be  left  out  of  reckoning 
■n  historic  documeuL  (See  Mr. 
''s  photographs,  and  the  articles 
.  Antipiitiea  of  Rnme,  by  the  author 
it  paper ;  also  Messrs.  Crowe  and 
Car*]  case  lie's  karti)  Italian  Art,  voL  i.  chap,  i.) 
The  symbols  are   placed   above  *  Tth  century 


gas,  and  on  close  inspection  of  the  photi^raphs, 

pear  to  have  been  repaired  in  fresco,  or  by 
inting  of  some  kind.  The  appearance  of  the 
ioic  mosaic  in  fact  is  that  of  a  quantity  of 
nteriul  of  din'ereat  ngrt,  some  dnnbtlcss  very 
icicnt  and  of  great  merit,  combined  as  a  whole 
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lij  a  paiDl«r  nod  miwiiciat  of  the  greitnt  ikill 
Hiul  l>ower  in  the  lOlli  century.  However,  the 
une  of  Ihe  qoidruple  tymboli  ii  unirerul.  In 
vast  mid  TTst,  nnU  throujrhout  the  Chriatiau 
world.  Id  every  kiodof  sitDntioD,aDd  by  dk  of  all 
vebielei  and  mcthoji.  Thej  are  very  frequently 
placed  oa  cnwEei  of  the  Tth  century,  about  the 
same  time  bb  that  in  which  the  change  took  p1iii« 
from  Ihe  hunb  at  the  inteneelion  of  Ihe  limbs 
(■f  the  CTMS  to  the  human  form  eructtied.  They 
.wruron  thecrouof  Velitrne,  nnd  ou  some  apclent 
GiTuinn  croffle*  mentioned  underCHL'ciFis,Mthe 
itation  croH  of  Plsnig,  &c.  But  the  most  inter- 
esting 6th  century  n'preseutation  of  them  known 
to  us  ia  the  quaintly  but  mo!<t  gntudly-ainceJTed 
tetrnmoi'ph  of  the  Rabul.i  MS.,  which  repreients 
the  Lord  nt  the  aicension,  mounting  a  ch^iriot  of 
many  wings  and  cherubic  form.     It  ehowa  that 

ginatiou,  and  the  highest  power  of  realiaiug  his 
':onceptinna,  as  appears  in  so  many  part*  of  that 
eitraordinnry  work.  The  wheela  of  the  chariot, 
aa  well  M  the  cherubic  forma,  connect  the  rwion 
of  Ezekiel  with  the  jiriHins  uf  Lombard  Cburcb- 
ari  aa  at  Verona.  Mra.  Jamewn  giree  a  rery 
interesting  tetrnmorph  or  chernbic  form  bearing 
the  evangelic  iymtwli,  fVom  a  Gi-eek  mosnii:. 
ThiH  symbol  is  certainly  not  of  the  age  of  thi^ 
earliei'  catacomb  paintings,  and  oicura  first  with 
fretinency  in  the  tesaellaled  apses  and  tribanes 
of  liyiantine  churches,  aud  is  of  eouno  apeeially 
worthy  of  note  as  eiplaining  the  conneiiou  Ixi- 
Iweenlhe  vision  ofKzekiel  and  that  of  St.  John. 
The  four  animals  separately  reprcseuted  occur 
pisHm,  both  in  Lnstern  and  Western  Charch- 
work.  (SeeCiampinI,  let.  JVon.i.  tab.4g.)  There 
are  grand  e^tamplea  in  the  gpandrils  of  the  dome 
uf  Calla  Placidia'a  ch.ipel  in  Ravenna,  as  in  St. 
Aiwlliunriii  in  Classe,  and  jwrticulnrly  in  the 
chapel  of  St.  Satyrus  iit  Milan.  [For  a  ainguiar 
«|iecimen  of  Carlovingian  grotesques  of  them 
sre  MiNIATUHE.]  (The  woodcuts,  p.  6.1S,  are 
Irom  the  latter,)  The  eagle  given  below  it 
taken  from  the  Evangeliary  of  LouU  le  Do- 
■xinnnire ;  but  the  Hour^  of  that  em|>eror  and 
the  US.  of  St  Mcdard  uf  Soissuna,  also  contain 
whole  page  emblem)  of  the  four  evnngeliats. 

In  St.  Vitale  at  Ravenna  the  symbola  of  the 
evangeliata  accompany  their  aittinj;  figurca.  SL 
Matthew  has  the  num.  St.  Uark  the  (wingle«) 
linn  ;  the  calf,  also  wiugless,  belougs  to  St.  Luke, 
and  the  eagle  to  St.  John.  The  uiuitua  is  lome- 
times  added,  and  aometimei  the  creaturea  bear 
the  rolln  or  book! 


11.  > 
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t.  Apulliuaris  in  Chisse,  temp.  Fell 
IV,  about  JM). 

There  ia  a  very  strange  missal  painling  referred 
to  by  Uartigny,  where  the  human  forma  of  the 
evangelists  in  apostolic  robes  are  aurniauntcd  by 
the  heads  of  the  creatnres.  This  occurs  also,  he 
aaya,  in  an  ancient  church  of  Aquileia  (Dartoli, 
/a  AaliBhila  di  A^mleio,  404).  Two  einmples 
are  given  iu  woodcut  by  Mn.  Jameson,  ^yacred 
and  Leqendars  Art,  63.  One  is  by  Kra  Ange- 
lico,  and  the  hands,  feet,  and  drapery  of  tbeother, 
which  is  not  dated,  seem  too  ikilfullj  done  to  be 
of  early  dale. 

But  Ilic  four  creatures  occur  alike  in  h;i»-rcliefa 


S.J«a 


iie-lak 
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man  and  the  eagle  on  one  side,  the  lion  and  cnlt 
on  the  other,  lettered  respectively  NASEOC 
flic),  lOHANNIS,  NAPC,  LVCAS.  Kothing  I' 
known  of  the  history  of  thia  relic  It  mai  1-^ 
supposed  that  where  the  Lord  is  surroundini  l-y 
liainla  and  apostles  the  bearers  of  biKik.-.  .\tr 
intended  for  the  evangelists,  especially  if  lii-v 
.ire  four  in  number,  though  on  the  8nnx)pb»;.-i!i 
in  Bottari  ciiii.  t,  only  three  are   rrprestnir.1. 


probably  St.  Matthew  and  St.  John,  with  St. 
Mark  as  com|anion  and  interpreter  of  St.  \'etrr. 
Four  Hgurcs  in  the  baptistery  at  Ravenna  bolil- 
ing  books,  and  placed  in  nichea  of  niouic  ■»• 
beaqnes,  are  considered  of  doubtfUl  meaning  It 
Ciami^ni  (K.  Jf.  I.  tab.  7-2);  but  MartJEny  is 
perfectly  satisfied  that  the  evangelists  are  in' 
tended  by  them  (Martigny,  VktiaHKdrc  s.  v. 
Em«gdiL>).  [It.  St.  J.  T,] 

EVE.    [Vigil.] 

EVENING  HYMN.  In  the  vesper*  of  ths 
Eastern  church,  after  certain  tiied  jialms  c.>n. 
eluding  with  i*».  ciiiii.,  eipressive  of  inlMM 
eipectation,  followed  by  the  "Entrance."  s.i 
called,  of  the  Gospels  considered  as  enahrioin; 
Christ  Himself,  with  *n  eihortatioo  to  the  ac- 
knowledgment aud  hearing  of  Him  aa  Iheir 
present  ("Wisdom,  atand  up">— the  Evetimg 
Hiiraa  Is  apptopriatcly  sung;  the  triumphant 
"  Hymn  of  the  Evening  Light,"  at  once  givins 
thanks  for  the  gift  of  artificial  light,  ami  prai-iu! 
the  true  •'  Light  that  ahincth  In  darkness,  in 
Whom  is  Life,  and  the  Ufe  it  the  Light  of  men  " 
— hence  called  by  St,  Basil  trixix""  'i\<ipi- 
<rrla.  "  Jovful  Ugbt  of  the  holy  glory  of  lliv 
immortal  Jather,  the  heavenly,  the  holy,  the 
blessed  Jeiu  Christ,  we  having  come  to  Ihe 
■Setting  of  the  Suu  aud  beholding  the  Evening 
light,  piaiae  God,  Fati        -  "    -■>'-<-''^— 


with    I 


all  ti 


,t  Thon 


ould.t 


of  Life  1    wherefore  the  world  glor^ 


EVENTIUS 

(rhv  iwikvx^iov  if>aA/4^r;  i.e.  Vs.  cxli.)  in  the 
Afxtstolical  Corutitutiontj  which  may  be  consi- 
do  red  to  ro  present  the  £lastcrn  system  of  the  3i*d 
or  4th  century  (lib.  viii.  c.  35). 

So  in  the  West,  Hilary  (in  Ps.  Ixiv.)  writeg-- 
"  The  day  is  begun  with  prayers,  and  the  day  is 
clcsed  with  hymns  to  God." 

Bingham;  Palmer,  Orig,  Lit;  Freeman,  Prin^ 
€i}4es  of  Divine  Senioa.  [D.  B.] 

EVENTIUS,  presbyter  and  martyr  at  Rome 
with  Alexander  the  pope  and  Theodulus  the 
presbyter,  under  Traj^m ;  commemorated  May  3 
{Mart,  Bedne,  Mart,  Horn,  Vvt,,  Hieron.,  Adonis, 
Usuardi,  CaL  Frontonis).  [W.  F.  G.] 

EVIGILATOR  C A<pvwrnrr^s\  an  officer  in 
Greek  monasteries  whose  duty  it  was  to  waken 
the  monks  for  nocturnal  and  matutinal  services. 
Another  officer  of  the  kind  wm  the  **  excifcator," 
who  had  to  waken  a  monk  asleep  in  church  (Du* 
cange,  Glosa,  Lat,  et  Gr,  s.  w.).  [I.  G.  S.] 

EVILASIUS,  martyr  at  CyzicuB  with  Fausta 
the  Virgin,  under  Maximian;  commemorated 
Sopt.  20  (Mart, Bom,  Vet.  Bedae,  Adonis,  Usuardi). 

[W.  F.  G.] 

EVIL  SPIRITS.  [Demon:  Demoniacs: 
Exorcism.] 

EVODIUS.  (1)  Martyr  at  Syracuse,  with 
Hermogenes;  commemorated  April  25  {Mart, 
Usuardi). 

(3)  Bishop,  and  martyr  at  Antioch ;  comme* 
morated  May  6  {Mart.  Bom.  Vet.,  Adonis,  Usu- 
ardi). 

(3)  Martyr  at  Nicaea,  with  Theodota  his  mo- 
ther and  her  two  other  children,  under  Diocle- 
tian ;  commemorated  Aug.  2  (/6.,  Mart,  Bedae). 

[W.  F.  G.] 

EVOVAE  is  an  artificial  word  made  out  of 
the  rowels  in  the  words  "seculorum  Amen," 
which  occur  at  the  end  of  the  Gloria  Patri.  Its 
object  was  to  serve  as  a  kind  of  memoria  tech- 
uica  to  enable  singers  to  render  the  sevei'al  Gre- 
gorism  chants  properly;  each  letter  in  Evovae 
standing  for  the  syllable  from  which  it  is  ex- 
tracted. It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  psalms, 
&c.,  were  sung  under  antiphons,  and  that  the 
music  of  the  antiphon,  being  constructed  in  a 
particular  *roode*  or  'scale,'  such  as  Dorian, 
Phrygian,  and  the  like,  the  chant  or  'tone' 
(i.  4.  '  tune ')  to  the  psalm,  being  not  intended 
to  represent  a  full  stop  or  close,  might  (and 
usually  did)  not  end  on  the  final  belonging  to 
the  mode,  leaving  that  for  the  concluding  anti- 
phon :  thus  diflerent  forms  of  the  same  mode  or 
tone  would  arise,  and  these  were  called  Evovae 
and  sometimes  differe}htinCj  Jinitioties,  condusiones, 
and  species  secvUorum,  This  only  applies  to  the 
latter  half  (cadence)  of  the  chant,  as  in  the  '  me- 
diation' (at  the  middle  of  the  verso  of  a  psalm) 
sciircely  any  variety  was  admitted,  except  such 
;»5  arose  from  local  use.  Thus  in  the  various 
works  on  the  subject,  and  in  service  books, 
varieties  of  endings  are  to  be  found  of  greater  or 
less  antiquity.  Gerbert  mentions  the  fact  that 
in  some  cases  the  peculikr  distinctive  marks  of 
the  tones  had  become  confused,  notably  in  the 
1st  and  (>th ;  and  the  only  possible  distinction 
would  seem  to  be  in  the  assignment  of  ac- 
cents. It  does  not  ap{)oar  however  that  accent, 
in  the  modern  musical  sense  of  the  word,  was 
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recognisetl  to  any  extent  by  the  ancients,  Ac- 
CENTUs  being  c<|uivHlent  to  what  we  should  now 
xaill  inflection.  [Accentus  Eoclesiasticus.]  For 
the  firet  few  centuries  of  the  Christian  era 
rhythm  was  regulated  by  quantity,  which  gra«> 
dually  gave  place  to  accent ;  and  it  seems  to  the 
writer  that  musical  accentuation  remained  in  a 
very  uncertain  state  until  the  17th  century. 
Still  the  Evovae  must  be  regarded  as  containing 
the  germ  of  the  present  accepted  views  r^pecting 
accent,  as  may  be  seen  by  comparing  the  follow- 
ing forms. 

(1)  Full  form  of  the  1st  tone,  which  is  in  the 
Dorian  mode ;  the  dominant  or  reciting  note  being 
a,  and  the  final  note  D. 


-grr 


d5t 


3a: 


-e»- 


Sic  -  ut  erat  in  principio,  ct  nunc,    et    scm  -  per: 


W 


'^      .'  7t 


" — ^- 
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et  in  Mcala  secu  •  lo  •  rum.    A    •    men.  .    ,    • 
This  ending  would  be  written  thus : 


^^^ 


^ 


i 


B  y  O  Y  A  E. 

The  accents  are  supplied  by  the  writer.  Before 
the  invention  of  notes  the  same  would  be  ex- 
pressed thus :   . 

aaGFGaGFED 
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(2)  A  shortened  form  of  the  1st  tone,  whicn 
does  not  end.  on  the  proper  final  D,  leaving  that 
correct  cadence  to  be  supplied  by  the  antiphon. 
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Sic  -  ut  eral  in  principio,  et  nunc,    et    sem  •  per ; 


W 
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et  In  secula  secu  -  lo  -  rum.       A     -     men. 
The  accents  are  as  before,  and  the  Evovae  thns 


-^ 
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(3)  Sixth  tone,  in  the  Hypolydian  mode ;  domi- 
nant a,  final  F. 


m^ 


M: 


^^  "  rr.      ^_ 


Sic  -  ut  erst  In  principio.  et  nunc,  et  sem  -  per : 


■isf- 


•-«©- 
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et  in  secnla  secu  -  lo    -    rum. 


A  •  men. 


The  Evovae  would  be  expressed  thns  (accents 
being  supplied) : 


1 
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Knj  one  a»]Uiibtei]  with  nioslc  c-in  ■«  how 
Mirly  [dratical,  sa  tUr  an  aolet  nre  coDccnieil, 
thfu  two  last  fnrnia  art,  und  that  Ibe  ddIj  tliSfir- 
ence  of  chanitter  they  imib  nuuine  to  bj  n 
ot'illfr«rcut  accentuation. 

Krom  the  uncerlslntf  of  Mcent  alreodj 
tiuoed,  it  will   eaillj  be  Kva  that  in  diffii 

would  receive  different  >ccentuation»  accor""   " 
to  the  feeling  of  the  compiler  of  the  l>«lt( 
the  church  in  question ;  nod  this  gir»  authority 
Cm-  the  dilTerent  Tenioni  that  will  b«  foaad  ' 
the  modern  hooka  of  Gregorian  tonei  which  ■: 
very  acceaeible,  and  to  which  the  reader  it  r 
feired,  rui   for  Mample  the  following  ending 
the  liith  tone  (the  one  most  commonl;  heap 
compared  with  the  one  given  ahove:. 


EXAMiNATIOIf  FOR  0BDEB8 

pope  Leo  IV.  (a.d.  ft'ifl)  nt«  aiiinnitiie^ 
"  eiHclioDoi  il]ii:ltae  "  any  denuwli  tor  tn|i|il 
made  by  biahopi  "ultra  slatula  patmni."  Sii 
Urdecrviv  were  alao  made  by  later  anthorit 
It  u  laM  down  by  canoniats  that  an  "< 


It  jn> 


n  (m. 
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Hie  chief  aulhoritf  made  use  of  here  it  the 
•Lujipieniental  esiay  in  Dyco's  edilion  of  the  lluoi 
of  Common  I'raytr,  with  plain  tune  (now  rare) 
wliicb  gives  ancient  authorltiee,  Cliu  SalomoniK, 
Adam  de  Fuldn,  and  the  Tonalt  of  St.  Bernard, 
all  referred  to  by  Gerbart.  Althongh  these  are 
of  later  date  than  the  Sth  ceolury,  the  number 
of  variations  whivb  they  reoognise^and  the  man- 
ner in  which  their  recognition  ia  made,  aeem  to 
make  it  tolernbly  clear  that  the 
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rationahilis  csnia)  and   be    limited  t 
absolutely    neeeMary   to  be  raised  (mnderaiom      I 
auiilium>     {Corput  Jiirii  Ciaon.,  D^rrt.  F.  Ji. 
causa  I.  qn.  3,  c.  6 ;  and  Deer.  Greg.,  lib  iii.  tit. 
3B  ;  Heriog,  EecU-Encyd.  iv.  280.)  [C] 

EXAFOTI.  The  ifcr  Fontif.  Iclli  os  {t. 
2M,D.ed.Mnratori),thnt  Benedict  111.  "oMul^t 
canislra  eiatbci  e»  ai^nto  pnriMimo,"  whrrelhf 
true  reading  no  doubt  is  eju/ofei  (i.  e.  jfci^en-s} 
coionae  of  ail  lighU.    Compare  Es A TOru.   Tbe 

lights,  "caniitriun   eicaedecafotii "  (JfjciuSxi- 
^.^-WCOoeange,  ..».).  [C] 

EXAPOSTEILABIA  CWooruXifitiKt 
TaorAKiA,  which  probably  received  their  aaar 
from  the  fact  that  the  word  ^{n^ortiAer  hr- 
queolly  oecnrred  in  them,  as  they  were  maialr 
anpplicatioDs  to  God  to  send  forth  His  Uuly  S|>in'i 
upon  the  wonhippers.  When  other  subjects 
were  iotrodnced  into  them  another  etymiilogr 
was  imagioed,  that  the  word  "  eiaposteilBrii<n  * 
referred  to  the  "etnding  forth"  of  God 'i  «r- 
vnnU  into  the  world  to  preach  the  gospel. 

(Neals's  EatUn  Church,  Introd.  846 ;  Dnniel'i 
Cudex  Litarg.  iv.  701.)  [C.] 

EXACUSTODIANUS  CEtawwratiarii), 
one  of  the  seven  gleepen  of  Ephesns,  a.d.  4liB ; 
commemorated  Oct.  22  (Co/.  BytattL). 

[W.  F.  G.] 

EXALTATION     OP     THE     CBOSS. 

[ChOM,  tlALTATlO!!  OF  THE.] 

EXAMINATION       OF        COMMUNI- 
CANTS.    [COMMD-MON,  Holt,  p.  417.] 
EXAMINATION  FOR  ORDERS.    It  ap. 

pears  always  to  have  been  the  intention  of  the 
church  that  there  should  be  a  careful  euiminalioD 
,he  fitness  of  candidates  for  orders.  As  n- 
gnrded  their  moral  character,  this  was  in  some 
"tgree  provided  for  by  the  public  testimony  "f 
ic  people  at  the  time  of  ordination  [Elkctiiin  0¥ 
ClkhGV-].    So  it  is  said  that  when  Aletander  Scve- 


inasmuch  as  • 
more  obvious. 


e  proposed  by  l!r.  Dyce 
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e  ordered  that 


[J.H.U] 

EVIIBTIOS.  or  EVOBTIUS,  bishop  of  Or- 
leans, and  confessor ;  deposition  at  Orleans,  Sept. 
J  (Mart.  Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

EWALDUS,  or  EOUALDU8,  name  of  two 
English  presbyters,  martyrs  among  the  ancient 
continental  Saions ;  commemorated  Oct.  3  (Jfarf. 
Bodse,  Adonis,  Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

EXACTIONES  ar«  eitraordlnary  revenues, 
whether  drawn  from  a  new  form  of  impost 
(census  da  novo  imposilus),  or  from  raising  the 
rale  of  an  old  source  of  revenue  (augmenlalio 
census).  Snch  eiactions  were  in  early  times 
condemned  by  the  churchy  thai  the  33rd  canon 
of  the  third  conncil  of  Toledo  <A.r>.  589)  and 
the  fifth  of  the  siiteentb  (a.d.  C93)  forbade 
biahopc  to  levy  eiaetioni  upon  their  diocttes ; 


r,  add- 
both  of  Jews  and 
the  selection  of  their  priests  (.lei. 
Lamprid.  I'l'fd  ^Icz.  iS^ccr.c  45).  In  some  ca.-«s, 
as  in  that  of  Augustine  (Pouid.  Vita  Augu^l.  c  4), 
It  appears  that  this  may  have  supplied  the  place 
of  any  fnrther  examination.  The  third  cuuncil 
of  Carthage  (c.  22),  decreed  that  ■  candidate 
for  ordination  must  be  approved  either  by  the 
testimony  of  the  people  or  the  eLaminaUon  of 
the  bishop.  But  in  general  the  duty  of  eiami- 
«n  to  have  rested  with  tbe  bis)i«i>. 
Chrysosroin  iw.fi  hp^nrir,,,  iv.  2,  S  376),  ^wiki 
of  the  doty  of  the  ordaining  bii^hop  to  auie 
diligent  enquiry  into  the  character)  of  those 
presented  to  him  by  the  electors.  The  Bih 
eanon  of  Theopbilus,  archdeacon  of  Aleiandria 
(Balsamon,  ii.  17ll>  provides  that  whea  Ihe 
candidates  have  beeu  selected  by  the  clei^, 
the  bishop  shall   eiuniDe   them.     Bool  how- 
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erer  {Ep.  181),  ipeaks'of  an  ezaminfttion  con- 
ducted by  presbytcn  and  deacons,  and  then 
referred  to  the  chorepiscopl.  The  canon  too  of 
Theophilns,  already  quoted,  mentions  the 
orthodox  clergy  of  the  district  as  having  the 
right  of  examination  in  certain  cases.  Thomas- 
sin  (  Vet,  et  Nov.  EccL  Discip.  ii.  1,  c.  32,  §  U-12), 
thinks  it  probable  that  the  task  of  examining 
candidates  was  delegated  in  the  first  place  to  the 
cathedral  clergy,  and  afterwards,  in  the  proTinces, 
to  the  priests  and  deacons. 

The  examination  in  these  cases  appears  to  have 
been  chiefly  an  enquiry  into  the  moral  charac- 
ter and  general  fitness  of  the  candidates.  The 
fourth  council  of  Carthage  (c  1),  directs  that 
every  bishop  should  be  examined  before  ordi- 
nation, as  to  his  personal  qualities,  such  as 
prudence,  morality,  and  learning,  both  profane 
and  sacred,  and  also  as  to  his  holding  the  right 
faith  as  contained  in  the  creeds.  It  is  not  said 
by  whom  the  examination  was  to  be  conducted. 
The  council  of  Narbonne  (c  11),  forbids  any 
bishop  to  oi*dain  either  a  priest  or  deacon  who  is 
utterly  unlearned.  This  appears  to  imply  a 
previous  examination  into  literary  as  well  as 
moral  qualifications.  [P,  0."] 

EXARCH.  Generically  the  word  "t^apxoi 
is  applied  to  any  one  who  takes  the  lead.  Hence 
it  is  used  of  one  who  is  chief  in  any  department 
or  undertaking.  So  Plutarch  in  his  life  of  Numa 
has  "E^apxos  r&y  Up&v  in  the  sense  of  sacrorum 
prmceps,  or  summus  pontifex.*'  In  its  specific 
ecclesiastical  application  it  has  more  than  one 
sense. 

1.  It  is  perhaps  most  commonly  and  moat 
strictly  applied  to  the  great  prelates  who  pre- 
sided over  the  'dioceses'  (A(oiir4<rcif,  see  Dio- 
O^sk),  as  they  were  called,  whjch  were  formed 
in  imitation  of  the  civil  dioceses  of  Constantinc. 
I-^tch  of  these  Mioceses'  comprehended  several 
*  provinces'  (/iraf>xfai),  and  the  metropolitans  of 
these  latter  were  subordinated  to  the  exarchs  of 
the  former.  The  9th  and  17th  canons  of  the 
council  of  Chalcedon  recognise,  or  give,**  a  right 
of  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  metropolitan 
to  the  exarch.  The  word  therefore  became  nearly 
synonymous  with  patriarch.  Accordingly,  in 
the  Novels  of  Justinian,  when  imperial  sanction 
is  given  to  the  principle  expressed  in  the  canons 
of  Chalcedon,  the  word  exarch  is  turned  into 
patriarch.'  Yet  though  every  patriarch  had 
the  power  of  an  exarch,  every  exarch  was  not, 
properly  speaking,  a  patriarch,  the  latter  name 
being  given  only  to  the  heads  of  the  more  eminent 
dioceses.  Thus  in  the  'Notitia'  given  in  Bing- 
ham, book  ix.  ch.  1,  §6,  which  seems  to  repre- 
sent the  state  of  things  at  the  end  of  the  4th 
century,  we  find  the  patriarchs  of  Antioch  and 
Alexandria,  but  the  exarchs  of  Asia,  Pontus, 
Tiirace,  Macedonia,  Dacia,  and  others.*  [NoxmA.] 

•  A  well-known  applfcattoQ  of  tlie  term  In  secalar 
government  Is  the  title  of  the  exarch  of  Kavenna. 

i>  **  Utram  omnes  exarchi  banc  potestatem  ante  hoc 
concilium  exercuerlnt  necne,  inc(*rtum  est:  Hoc  tamen 
f»;rtiini,  earn  ab  hoc  concilio  illis  prinib  conflrmatam  esse." 
Bov4fri(lge,  Pandoct.  AnnoL  in  Catwn,  ConcU,  Chah, 
p  115. 

«  Si  vcro  contra  metropolitam  talis  aditlo  flat  ab 
ei  Iftcopo,  am  clero,  aut  ali&  qii£iniaiqao  personi,  dto- 
c«wo»  itlius  beaUxdmus  patriareba  simiU  modo  causam 
JiuiJcrt."— iVotel  12.1,  c  22. 

d  Bevcridge  tbinks  that  llaltfamon  and  Uorinus  are  In 


Subsequently  Constantinople  absorbed  Pontns, 
Asia,  and  Thrace,  becoming  a  patriarchate.  (See 
Neale,  Holt/  JCast.  Churchy  General  Introduction.) 

2.  The  word  is  also  sometimes  used  in  refer- 
ence to  metropolitans.  For  we  find  the  phrase 
exarch  of  the  province  ((^apxos  rris  hrapxins) 
as  well  as  exarch  of  the  diocese  {t^apxos  r^t  8i0(- 
•r^o'etft).  It  is  used,  for  instance,  in  the  6th 
canon  of  the  council  of  Sardica,  where  the  sense 
seems  beyond  doubt.'  But  the  word  is  here 
probably  used  in  its  general  sense  of  chief,  rather 
than  in  any  technical  signification. 

3.  In  later  times  the  name  exarch  was  also 
applied  to  certain  legates  of  the  patriarch  oi' 
Constantinople,  who  appear  to  have  been  charged 
by  him  with  the  general  maintenance  of  his 
rights  and  authority,  and  also  entrusted  with 
the  visitation  of  monasteries  subject  to  him. 
The  name  is  also  given  to  ecclesiastics  deputed 
by  him  to  collect  the  tribute  .payable  by  him  to 
the  Turkish  government.  These  legates  ap- 
pear to  have  had  large  powers,  and  might  even 
excommunicate,  depose,  or  absolve  in  the  name 
of  the  patriarch.  (See  Beveridge,  Pandectae  Co- 
nonumf  Annotationa  on  the  Canons  of  Chaloeijhn^ 
pp.  120,  121.) 

Authorities. — Suicer,  Thesaurus^  s.y.  "Elapx^' ; 
Beveridge,  Pandectae  Canonum,  Ox  on.  1672; 
Bingham,  Antiquities,  bk.  ii.  ch.  17,  and  bk.  ix. ; 
Thomassinns,  Vetus  et  Nova  £ocles.  Discip.  part  i. 
lib.  1,  cap.  17.  [B.  S.] 

EXCAECATIO.  To  deprive  of  sight  was 
not  a  mode  of  punishment  sanctioned  by  the 
Benedictine  rules.  But  in  the  8th  century  some 
abbats  had  recourse  to  this  barbarity  in  the  case 
of  contumacious  monks.  It  was  forbidden  by 
Charles  the  Great  {Capital.  a.d.  789,  c  16)  and 
by  the  council  of  Frankfort  (A.D.  794,  c.  18); 
and  abbats  were  strictly  ordered  to  confine  them- 
selves to  the  infliction  of  punishments  prescribed 
in  their  rule  (cf.  Peg,  Bened.  Commetit.  c.  25 ; 
Mabillon,  Ann,  Ord.  Bencd,  Saec.  IV.  Praef.  i. 
139).  [I.  G.  S.] 

EXCEPTOR.  (1)  The  word  excipere  was 
used  in  later  Latinity  to  express  the  "  faking- 
down"  of  a  person's  words.  Thus  Augustine 
{Epist.  IIOX  "ft  notariis  ecclcsiae  excipiuntur 
quae  dicimus.*'  Hence  a  reporter  of  judicial 
acts  and  sentences — as  in  the  case  of  Christian 
martyrs — was  called  exceptor,  A  gloss  on  Pru- 
dentius  (apud  Ducange)  speaks  of  "  exceptores  '* 
who  took  down  the  dicta  of  the  judge  and  the 
answers  of  the  martyr.  Compare  Notarv. 
(Ducange's  Gioss.  s.  v.:  Bingham's  Antia.  III. 
xiii.  5). 

(2)  The  word  is  occasionally  used  as  equiva- 
lent to  avdlioxos  [Sponsor],  for  which  "  suscep- 
tor  "  is  more  commonly  employed.  [C] 

EXCLUSION     FROM     COMMUNION. 

[Communion,  Holt  :  Excommunication.] 

EXCLUSIVA  designates,  in  modern  times, 
the  right  claimed  by  certain   Roman  Catholic 

error  in  qKiaking  of  a  Und  of  metropoUtsns  set  over 
whole  diooeaest  nod  yet  not  patriarchs.  May  they  not 
have  meant  such  as  tbe  exarchs  of  Asia  and  Pontus  ?  (See 
Be  v.  PandKt.  Cbn.  Annol.  in  Cone.  Chal.  p.  121.)  Vale- 
siua  iObs.  on  Socrate^  Hist.  EecUa.  Hb.  3,  cap.  9)  odis 
these  exarchs  ''mlnores  patriarchas,"  and  eays  **Pairl- 
archoe  nomen  interdom  nsnrparant" 

*  'Vhe  words  are  dia  ypoftfiarwr  row  ifapxov  iirap\ii^, 
A«yM  6*  rov  inwKoirov  t%  |l^Tpolr6^<tt^t. 


EXCOMMUNICATION 


Iteing  c1ec:ted  pope 
The  p- '— - 


Df  this 


■Ight  i! 


modero,  sml  ariw*  from  the  poll 
(taaceEi  of  the  age  in  Europe ;  hut  tmcee  of  the 
very  decided  iniluence  eierted  b;  princes  JD  re- 
■trniaing  the  libertj  of  papal  electiom  arefouDd 
■t  n  compantirely  eitrl;r  ^*^-  1''>"  empercr 
HoDorius,  for  instance,  in  the  caw  of  th«  double 
election  and  coosecratioD  of  Gulaliui  and  Boni- 
face, decided  (I.D.  418)  in  favour  of  Rulalint, 
aflorwnrdji  drove  him  from  the  citj,  and  (a.o. 
419)  ordered  the  inatnllation  of  Booifncv  {Aactn- 
ariwn  Ssmmachianam,  EpUtt.  19-31 ;  linroDing, 
nn.  419,  ^  2  and  1 1,  etc.).  The  ume  emperor, 
at  tbe  requett  oritoBiface,  made  an  ordinance 
that  for  the  future,  in  case  two  candidatet  dis- 
puted the  pnpnl  chair,  neither  «hou1d  be  pope 
but  a  fresh  election  should  be  held  (_Cor}naJwis 
.CiDKn.  KsLicvii,cc.  1  and  2  ;  Hardouin,  Cbnci/. 
i.  11237).  Nur  «M  the  inSuence  of  the  temporal 
power  diminished  when  Germans  ruled  in  Italy. 
Udoacer  (a.d.  483)  detired  that  do  papal  election 
should  take  place  without  his  coucurreuce  (sine 
.nostrl  cousnltatione),  and  little  heed  was  paid 
by  Bubiequent  princes  to  the  canon  of  a  Roman 
synod  under  pope  Symmacbus  (A.D.  20:2)  con- 
demning such  interfeteuce  of  the  secular  arm 
(Hiinlouin,  ii.  977  [  C.J.  a  Diat,  icvl  c  1,  §  7). 
llieodoric  repeated  the  enaclDientorOdoacer.  On 
the  reconquest  of  Italy  under  Justinian  the  con- 
(irnialiouofthe  "    '  


nsldei-able  . 


in  cousldcration  of  it,  until  the  fee  wi 
by  Conslantine  Pogonatua  in  the  yoai-  678  (ii6er 
Fo<dif.,  in  A-jitho;  C.  J.  C.  Dist.  Ixiii.  c.  21). 
Somewhat  later,  in  the  cose  of  Benedict  II. 
(A.D.  684)  the  cUim  to  conlii'm  the  poi*  was 
alio  resigned  by  the  same  emperor.  This,  how- 
ever, lei  to  lo  much  disorder,  that  it  was  found 
peceiisary  ag:iin  to  invoke  the  co-Dpcrati<m  of  the 
civil  power;  and  the  Hict  of  the  necessity  of  the 
emperor's  concurrence  ia  recognbed  in  the  Liber 
JOiamua  PoHliJf.  San,  (c  ii.  lib.  3;  see  also 
Oarnier'a  DiacHation  in  his  edition  of  the  Lib. 
Diurn.'),  probably  of  the  end  of  the  seventh  or 
the  beginning  of  the  eighth  ceulury.  The  necos- 
■itv  r»r  the  conlirmntiou  of  the  emperor  con- 
tinued when  the  Frankii^h  chiefs  ncquired  the 
imperiiil  dignity.  Cumpjirc  Poi'K.  (Jjcobinn  in 
Hcriog's  Stal-Enciictop.  iv.  280.)  [C] 

EXCOMMUNICATION  {Ahttentio,  Anaih- 
eina,  Exi-O-nmuiacatio,  AriSt/ia.  i^ajiiaitit).  The 
partial  or  total,  temporary  or  perpetual,  ciclo- 
■ion  of  a  member  li-om  the  priiilegn  of  the 

I.  Obdinart  Eicon  hu:9tcation. 
Eiconimunication  beluni;s  to  the  ct.-iss  of 
corrective  or  medicinal  penalties  (poenae  medi- 
cinalei  or  censurae),  not  to  the  vindictive 
(poenae  vindicativae)  Augustine  (Swm,  351. 
c,  12),  distinguLshu  between  ^prohlbitio  nxedi- 
ciiijilis,"  and  "prohibilio  mortnlis,"  meaning 
(apparently)  by  the  one,  exclusion  from  the 
mystericK,  by  the  other,  cxcluBion  fVom  tiie 
church  and  Christian  fellowship  alt^elher. 
The  canon  law  (Carpai  J.,  c.  37,  can.  txi\ 
qu.  iii.),  lays  down  generally  that  cscummunici 
lion  is  "disciplina,  non  eradicatio;"  the  eicom 
muaicated  pcnwu  Is  ca]>able  of  being  reitore'l  to 
his  privileges,  apoa  rejicutniice  [Pi 


EXCOSfMONICATION 

The  exclusion  of  peccant  members  from  boctal 

was  in  practice  among  the  Jews  at  the  Christian 
era,  and  was  incorporateil  bj  our  Lord  into  ihc 
constitotion  of  Eb  chorcb.  It  is  no  part  of  oar 
purpose  to  discuss  the  theological  bearing  of  ihr 
language  in  which  our  Snvtonr  cenreved  thti 
power  (St.  Matt,  irili.  15-lB.  ivi.  19),  onr  tn 
investigate  the  traces  which  the  Kew  Tstaiueut 
cuataina  of  the  use  to  which  the  ap«tl«  put  it 
(Rom.  ivi.  17;  2  Cor.  vL  14,  17;  GaL  L  8,  &; 
3  Theos.  iii.  6,  14;  Tit.  iii.  10;  2  John  10.  llj 
(See  Art.  Exojmmanicatiim  in  Oicl.  of  Oie  ItiAeX 

off  oflenders  was  conferred  on  the  apostle*  aa 
mlers  of  the  church,  and  was  by  them  made  m 
systematic  part  of  church  government.  Thrrr 
are  however  two  instances  of  direct  ei- 
commnoication  by  St.  Paul,  which  muit  t< 
noticed  in  more  detail,  becaute  they  supplied  it 
once  the  language  and  the  model  after  whicii 
the  church  framed  in  snbseiinent  ages  "bvi 
censures.  The  apostle  by  a  iomi»l  jnjgmfnl 
delivered  the  inceatuoua  Corinthian  "to  Sntnn. 
for  the  doatniction  of  the  flesh  "  ( I  Or,  v.  5) ;  s 
sentence  which  cannot  signify  less  than  this— 
that  the  man  was  thrust  outside  the  C'bristiin 
fold.     When  St,  I>au]  wrote  his  second   ty\A\f. 

repentnnce  was  readmitted  into  the  church,  K 
ander(lTim.  i.2fi).    Hymen  .         .  ■ 


2  Tim. 


' of  hen 


ill. 


therefore 

muulcalion  for  heretical  opinion,  as  that  uf  thi 
Coriuthian  for  immorality.  The  uuthnritj  i^.r 
the  use  of  the  formula,  AnaTUEHa,  (uii0*fuiX 
so  common  aOcrwards  in  the  Penitential  Canan.-N 
u  to  be  found  in  I  Cor.  iri.  22 ;  GnL  L  8,  9. 

The  proofs  thnt  the  church  has  alw.ivj 
claimed  and  eiercised  the  power  of  eicommuni- 
cation,  are  everywhere  patent.  Fathers  (i-jj, 
Irenaeus,  Haero.  iii.  3 ;  C'yprinn,  Dt  Orat,  iX». 
e.  18;  Epitl.il.a.  3;  59 cc.  1,9,  10,  II;  Ba.^il, 
Epitt.  131,  ad  Athanoi.^  Leo  the  Great,  Epii!. 
3-i,ad  FiUulioH ;  Ambrose,  Epial.  40,  <id  TheaJut.). 
and  councils  i«jj.,  Cann.  Apaitl.  c  8,  &c. ; 
iv.  Ciirli.  c.  13;  ii.  Aria,  c.  8;  renet.  c.  .> ; 
Toicilo,  cc.  15,  16,  18),  all  claim  the  power  oi 
eicommunicntinn,  of  greater  or  less  severity  and 
duration,  in  the  ca^  of  oircnden,  whether 
against  morality  or  against  orthodoxy.  Th? 
PeN[TE:NTlAL  BoOES  mention  numberlesa  cases 
in  which  eicommnni cation  is  the  penalty.  -Sec 
for  instance  the  Penittntial  of  aithbishop  Ther- 
(Haddan  and  Stubbs,  Coundia  ami  A'cv- 


enla,  iii.  173). 


pow. 


SM'j'tfcf    to     Exeommiiaj''tii 


-The 


itive  to  that  of  bapti>iD;: 
those  who  could  admit  into  the  church  could  aL<o 
exclude.  The  nnbaptised  were  never  cihiuibiu- 
nirated,  though  catechumens  might  be,  and  were, 
put  back  into  n  lower  grade,  and  their  biplinu 
postponed.  Children  were  not  cicommuukate-l, 
inly)  reigning  princes  or  lai^  scc- 


Chri. 


of  th 


rth      Wit) 


might  I. 


EXCOMMUNICATION 


EXCOMMUNICATION 
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with  the  ^ilty.  Such  a  process  as  laying;  a 
whole  nation  under  an  interdict  for  some  sup- 
}>o«e<i  offence  of  the  people  or  their  rulers  was 
not  known  in  the  early  ages,  nor  before  the  12th 
century. 

According  to  the  Apostolical  ConstittUions  (ii. 
CO.  37,  38,  39)  the  course  of  discipline  was  that  if 
any  offender  did  not  voluntarily  come  forward  and 
acknowledge  his  guilt  he  was  to  be  summoned  by 
the  bishop,  first  in  privacy,  then  in  the  pre^eDce 
of  two  or  three  witnesses ;  then  if  he  would  not 
yield,  the  case  was    to  be  told  to  the  church, 
and   if  he  was  still  obd urate,   sentence   would 
proceed  against  him.     Mo  one  was  to  be  excom- 
municated   before    he    had   been  several   times 
admonished,  according  to  the  apostolic  injunc- 
tion, *'him  that  is  an  heretic,  ailer  the  first  or 
second    admonition,   reject."      Nor    could    any 
otTender  be  excommunicated  in  his  absence,  nor 
with4)ut   legal    conviction    either  by   his    own 
admission   or  by  credible   witnesses.      On   this 
siifoguai'd   against  abuse  of  power,  Van  Espen 
quotes  a  passage  from  St.  Augustine,  **We  can- 
not reject  any  from  our  communion  unless  they 
have  either  voluntarily  confessed  or  been  charged 
aud  convicted  before  some  secular  or  ecclesiastical 
tribunal  '*    (St.  Aug.  Senn,  351  d^  Poenitent,\ 
One  witness  was  not  received  as  sufficient  evi- 
dence of    guilt,  even   though   the   one   was  a 
biiihop.     No  one  could  incur  excommunication 
for  anything  temporal ;  such  matters  were  left 
to  the  civil  courts,  aud  excommunication  in  the 
early  ages  was  a  spiritual  weapon,  cutting  off 
from  spiritual  privileges.      Gregory  the  Great, 
writing  to  some    bishop  whose  name  has  been 
loNt,  severely 'rebukes  him  for  using  for  his  own 
private  ends,  power  conferred  upon  him  for  the 
good  of  the  souls  of  his  flock  {^Epist.  ii.  34).     It 
was  forbidden  also  to  excommunicate  for  sins  of 
infirmity  and  frailty.     '*  There  are  some  sins,'' 
says  St.  Ambrose  (m  exhort,  (td  Pocnit.)^  **  which 
may  be  daily  pardoned  by  mere  su]>plication  to 
God,  in  that  petition  *  forgive  us  our  trespasses, 
i\»  we  forgive  them  that  trespass  against  us.'" 
And  it  w.is  necessary  that  the  oflencc  should  be 
public;  for  it  was  always  a  maxim  ** De  occuliis 
n<in  judicat  Ecclesia."     So  St.  Cyprian,  **  We  so 
tar  as  it  is  committed  to  us  to  see  and  judge, 
look  ouly  at  the  fiice  (the  conduct)  of  each  one, 
his  heart  and  his  conscience  we  cannot  investi- 
gut-e  (Cypr.  EpUt,  55). 

It  would  be  impossible  M'ithin  reasonable  limits 
to  enumerate  the  graver  crimes  for  which  the 
church  cut  off  her  unworthy  members.  They  may 
in  general  be  reduced  under  one  of  the  three  heads 
of  uDcleanness,  idolatry,  bloodshed.  Uix)n  the 
treatment  which  men  guilty  of  these  crimes 
should  receive,  many  of  the  early  controversies  on 
discipline  hinged.  There  were,  moreover,  many 
breaches  of  each  of  the  commandments  which  ren- 
dered the  offender  subject  to  the  highest  censure 
of  the  church,  which  cannot  be  brought  under  this 
classification.  Of  these  it  will  be  suflicient  to 
jwint  out  a  few  which  were  {>eculiar  to  the 
times  or  which  the  opinion  of  the  present  day 
would  deal  with  more  leniently.  The  principle 
uuderlying  the  whole  system  of  ecclesiastical 
censures,  was  the  preservation  of  sound  members 
of  tiie  Christian  body  from  the  evil  example  aud 
contagion  of  the  unsound.  Hence,  heresy  was 
ever  reckoned  among  the  gravest  sins.  Hardly 
less  dangerous,  and  hardly  less  rigorously  pun- 


ished in  times  of  persecution,  or  during  the 
barbarian  invasions,  was  apost^isy  cither  to. 
heathenism  or  to  Judaism.  Any  tampering  with 
idolatry  was  rigidly  prohibited.  A  Christian 
was  forbidden  to  be  a  public  actor,  or  to  be 
present  at  any  theatrical  re^iresentation,  which 
commonly  in  that  age  ministered  to  lasci- 
viousness;  or  to  frequent  the  circus,  for  it 
was  regarded  as  an  appendage  of  false  worship, 
and  detrimental  to  the  majesty  of  God ;  or  to 
use  divination  or  astrology,  for  that  Wiu  to  put 
destiny  in  the  place  of  divine  providence ;  or  to 
follow  any  trade,  such  for  example  as  the  train- 
ing of  gladiators,  which  in  its  nature  was  scan- 
dalous ;  or  to  be  a  talebearer,  a  gambler,  or 
a  vagrant.  See  Gregory  Nyssen's  canonical  epistle 
to  I.<etoius  bishop  of  Melitina,  which  contains  an 
elaborate  classification  of  sins,  and  the  penalties 
to  be  allotted  to  them. 

Degrees  of  Excommunicatibn, — Morinus  dis- 
tinguishes three  degrees  of  excommunication : 
1st.  All  those  who  were  guilty  of  lighter  sins 
were  punished  by  exclusion  from  the  offering  of 
the  oblations  and  partaking  of  the  communioi^ ; 
2nd.  Those  who  sinned  more  grievously  were  not 
only  altogether  shut  out  from  partaking  of  the 
communion,  but  also  from  being  present  at  that 
service, and  were  moreover  "delivered  unto  Sal- 
tan," t.c.  to  certain  bodily  austerities  and  mortifi- 
cations ;  3rd.  Those  who  persisted  in  offending,  or 
fell  into  deadly  sin,  were  expelled  alike  from  all 
share  in  the  sacred  mysteries,  and  from  the  very 
building  of  the  church.  (Morin.  de  Pocnitent,^ 
lib.  4,  c  11.)  Van  Kspen  considers  that  there 
were  two  degrees  only,  one  of  which  was  called 
*'  medicinalis, '  the  other  '*mortalis,"  (Aug.  //oni. 
lib.  I.),  or  more  commonly,  '* Anathema"  (Van 
Espen  J\i9  Eccl,  Pars  iii.  Tit.  xi.  c.  iv.);  Bing- 
ham also  discovei's  two  degrees,  lesser  and 
greater  excommunication  (&^op((r/tA6s,  &^pi<r/u^t 
voyTcAijf).  The  former,  which  correspond?*  with 
the  first  two  classes  of  Morinus,  excluded  offen- 
ders from  the  eucharist,  and  the  prayers  of  the 
faithful,  but  did  not  exclude  them  from  the 
church,  for  still  they  might  stay  to  hear  psalms 
and  the  reading  of  the  scripture,  and  sermon  and 
]>rayer  of  c;itcchumens  and  penitents,  and  depart 
when  the  service  of  catechumens  ended.  Greater 
excommunication  was  a  rejection  not  only  from 
the  eucharist  but  from  any  presence  in  church 
whatever,  and  any  association  with  Christian 
men  (Bingham,  Antiq,  lib.  xvi.  c.  11).  There 
remains  a  still  more  terrible  form  of  censure, 
which  undoubtedly  was  sometimes  imposed,  and 
which  was  an  absolute  and  final  excision  from 
the  church.  St.  Cyprian  (Epist.  55  ad  Anton.} 
s])caks  of  some  of  his  predecessors  who  closed 
the  door  for  ever  against  adulterers,  but  adds, 
that  other  bishops  admittetl  similar  offenders 
after  a  period  of  penitence  to  the  grace  of  the 
church.  There  are  various  canons  in  th& 
council  of  Klvira  (circa  305  A.D.),  which  utterly 
debar  offenders  from  communion  with  the  faith- 
ful for  the  remainder  ot  their  lives,  '^  nee  in  fine 
communionem  accipcre"  (Con.  AVi^xt.  cc.  1,  12, 
13, 71,  73).  Can.  44)  declares  that  if  any  persist 
in  sin  after  having  been  already  punished,  he 
should  be  totally  cast  out,  "  peuitus  ab  ecclesiji  al>- 
jiciatur."  The  council  of  Ancyra  (cc.  9,  16 ;  cir<-a 
315  A.D.)  fixes  a  limit  to  the  {>cnalty  attached  to 
those  very  crimes  for  which  that  at  Eliboris  had 
decreed  final  excision.     It  would  appear  there- 
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certain  periwls,  and  in  cerlain  localitiei,  where 
DoHiblf  tiie  magnitude  of  offences  required  to 
I>e  dealt  with  by  a  penalty  of  equni  mngaitude,  it 
via  anhehitatingly  employed.  The  practice  of 
ciceiDmUDicating  the  dead  had  no  existence  in 
the  earlf  centuries,  or  if  here  and  there  it  existed, 
was  supported  by  no  eanonical  authoritT.  The 
serond  council  of  Constaatinople  (5^  A.!).},  first 
introduced  it  inl«  the  Eailen  church,  and  about 
too  years  later  it  crept  into  the  Wettem  (Horin. 
d«  Poenilait.  lib.  i.  c  9). 

EffCt  of  SfiKence.— The  punishment  inflicted 

with  the  gravity  of  the  offence,  but  with  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  bishop,  the  customs  of  the  diocese 
or  province,  and  still  more  with  the  age  of  the 
church  in  which  the  olTender  Kred.  In  the  early 
centuries  the  church  was  roled  with  a  gentler 
discipline  than  was  pouibk  when  ber  ranks  were 
filled  up  promihcuously  from  the  multitude.  The 
incestuous  man,  whom  St.  Paul  expelled  from 
among  his  Corinthian  converts  with  such  solemn 
denunciation,  was  received  again  on  bis  repen- 
tance, prDbabljp  nithin  a  few  months,  certainly 
wllhin  the  year.  And  .up  to  the  time  of  Uon- 
tnnus,  punishments  even  for  grave  breacha  of 
the  taw  of  the  gospel  were  eqnally  lenient. 
The  term  of  the  penalty  was  lei\  to  the  discre- 
tion of  the  bishop.  Through  the  whole  of 
Tertullian's  Treatise  it  PoenilentiS,  and  in  the 
Apottalic  Canons,  with  one  exception,  there  is 
no  mention  of  any  lime  for  the  duration  of  the 

which   prevailed   for   the    next   hundred  years, 

years    (IfoHn.    dl    Poenileni.    lib.    tv.    c.    9). 

before.  Ten,  liflecn,  twenty  years,  were  nc 
nncnmmon  penalties.  St.  Basil  excludes  n 
murderer  from  the  church  for  twenty  vears 
(can.  56).  The  council  ofAncyra  decrees'that 
a  murderer  should  be  a  penitent  for  the  rest 
of  his  life,  and  be  received  bock  into  com- 
manlon  only  at  the  hour  of  death  (can.  22). 
For  murder  combined  with  other  great  crimes 
the  council  of  Elvira  (can.  11),  forlidi  com- 
mnnion  even  in  death.  But  it  no  period  did 
any  hard  and  fast  law  prevail ;  if  an  oiTender 
Toluntnrily  confesKd  his  guilt,  a  shorter  teim  of 
exclusion  was  measured  out  to  him  ;  if  on  the 
other  hand,  a  man  who  had  before  caused 
scandal  was  further  rebellious  and  obdurate,  his 
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upon  the  souls,  not  the  bodies  of  mea,  dvprlTiDg 
them  of  spiritual  bjesiings,  and  in  no  way  iBI>-r- 
fering  with  their  pol  itical  relations.  Hereciari^t 
however,  and  dangerous  heretical  teachers,  mm 

the  church  was  forbidden  to  hold  any  intercDurM 
with  them,  to  receive  them  into  their  booses,  or 
to  trid  them  Ood  speed.  It  was  only  gnutoallr, 
after  the  empire  became  Christian,  that  the 
weapons  of  tne  church's  warfire  begnn  to  \.t 
more  carnal,  and  the  secolHr  power  was  iuTokcd 
to  uphold  the  eccletiaitical.  At  no  tim^  bef.-re 
Theodosius,  who  declared  apostates  eitber  te 
Judaism  or  heathenism  incapable  of  xakking 
wills  or  receiving  bequests,  and  whose  Codri  de 
HaerttkU  attaches  other  pains  and  pennlties  I* 
1. ,;„     __^    _._,.      ,:.   1 ipae^ 
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he  retained  afUr  the  door  of  the  church  -msi 
closed  against  him.  Yet  in  the  primititc  a^fs. 
when  the  congregations  of  Christians  were  com- 
paratively small  and  the  membera  known  to 
each  other,  and  the  spiritual  censor*  was  fol- 
lowed by  an  immediate  and  literal  banisfameit 
from  all  sacred  offices,  from  the  society  of  ihvi 
brethren  in  the  failh,  from  all  aasociatiao  what- 
dy    men    and    holy    thingr^    the 
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All 


ler  the  banof  Gi-I'. 
wrath  ;  he  was  cut  off  from  the  kingdom  of  G.d 
on  earth ;  like  the  leprous  man  among  the  Jews, 
he  had  the  visible  plogue^pot  of  sin  npaa  him  ; 
there  had  been  passed  upon  him  what  sros  rt- 
garded  as  a  presage  of  the  future  judgment,  fr 
what  God  had  by  his  ministers  bound  on  earth. 

man  repented,  bind  in  heaven.  The  A/iort'iik\J 
Caaona  (c  II)  forbad  any  one  even  to  pmv  in  a 
house  with  a  man  nnder  anathema.  The'  first 
council  of  Toledo  (400  A.D.),  ordered  (c  1.1), 
that  "If  any  layman  is  under  eicomm nnicat ion. 
let  no  clergyman  nor  religioi 
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doubly  se 
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and  privileges  of  the  Aith.  Three  weeks  of  this 
separallon  was  the  punishment  assigned  by  the 
council  of  KiTira  to  those  who  wiKblly  ab- 
sented themselves  from  church  for  three  succes- 
sive Sundays;  a  year  for  some  more  venial  formB 
of  Huchastity ;  another  period  for  eating  food 
in  company  with  a  Jew  (Cbn.  Eliber,  cc  21, 
14,  .W).     And  when  the  term  expired  they  we 


from  the  Diptvcxs,  [p.  561];  and  there 
stances  of  the  erasure  having  been  maae  an 
the  man  had  died,  and  his  sins  had  not  come 
light  while  ha  lived.  His  oblations  were  i 
received  at  the  altar,  and  even  git^  which 
hid  presented  to  the  church  were  rejected  wi 
him.  His  books  might  not  De  read,  nor  mig 
any  intermarry  with  him.  And  when  his  e 
came  be  was  refused  all  sacred  oflk«  on  I 
deathbed,  and  no  Christian  man  might  alte 
his  funeral,  and  no  Christian  rile  be  perform 
at  it,  unless  he  had  given  proof  of  repentan 
and  passed  away  before  being  formally  ab&olrt 
'        '  ■ '  judgment  by 


xile,  for 
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e  punishnu  ^  ^ 

munication.  anathema.     For  the'firHt  300  yeai 
the  punishment  wiis  eielusively  spiritual,  Ini 
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unless  he  brouifht  « 
LtnTERS  from  his  own  diocese.  A 
communicated  was  never  ordained. 
I  discovered  after  his  ordination, 
been  previouslr  cenaured,  he  was  remi 
*  ■  itry  (CoBC.  £libtr.  can.  30  ;  C 
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A'ic.  10).  This  latter  strictuess  was  not  invari- 
ably enforced,  but  the  axiom  "Poenitentes 
ordinal!  non  debent/'  became  universal  in  the 
Western  church,  although  not  always  in  practice 
in  the' Eastern. 

Excommunication  of  Clergy, — In  some  cases 
the  clergy,  for  offences  for  which  laymen  were 
excommunicated,  were  suspended  and  reduced  to 
lay  communion  [Degradation]  ;  but  they  might 
incur  both  degradation  and  excommunication. 
The  clergy  were  brought  to  trial  with  more  legal 
formalities  than  the  laity,  because  if  found  guilty 
they  were  deprived  not  only  of  spiritual  privi- 
leges but  of  office  and  emolument.  The  Apostolic 
Ctinons  (30)  decree  that  any  bishop,  priest,  or 
deacon  guilty  of  simouy  shall  be  cut  off  from  all 
communion  whatever.  Mention  is  also  made  of 
reducing  clergy  to  "  peregrina  communio,"  com- 
munion of  strangei's,  which  would  seem  to 
signify  that  they  were  to  be  treated  as  strangers 
who  came  without  commendatory  letters,  allowed 
a  mere  subsistence  from  the  offerings,  but  de- 
nied communion  [Communion,  Holy,  p.  417]. 
By  the  council  of  Chalcedon  (451  A.D.)  monks 
were  subject  to  the  same  discipline  as  laity. 

Form  or  Rite, — Judgment  was  delivered  in 
the  indicative  mood,  inasmuch  as  it  decreed  x\ 
punishment  then  and  there  inflicted.  It  was 
declared  after  the  reading  of  the  gospel,  the 
bishop  standing  on  the  ambo.  There  is  no  re- 
cord of  any  ceremony  attending  the  deli%'ery  of 
the  sentence  in  the  early  ages ;  but  Martene 
publishes  a  MS.  of  about  the  year  1190  which 
prescribes  that  twelve  priests  ought  to  stand 
round  the  bishop  with  lamps  or  torches  in  their 
hands,  and  that  after  the  conclusion  of  the  sen- 
tence they  should  cast  them  on  the  ground  and 
stamp  out  the  light  beneath  their  feet,  and  that 
the  bishop  should  then  explain  to  the  people  the 
meaning  and  effect  of  the  ceremony  they  had 
witnessed.  No  recognised  rite  of  excommunica- 
tion was  in  general  use  before  the  9th  or  10th 
centuiy.  The  formula  ordinaiily  employed  was 
founded  on  our  Lord's  words,  '*  Let  him  be  as  an 
heathen  man  and  a  publican.*'  The  council  of 
Ephesus  degraded  Nestorius  in  these  terms. 
*' Wherefore  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  whose  ma- 
jesty he  by  his  blasphemous  words  has  assailed, 
pronounces  Nestorius,  through  this  sacred  synod, 
deprived  of  his  episcopal  rank  and  degraded  from 
the  fellowship  and  office  of  the  priesthood 
throughout  the  world."  The  sentence  of  excom- 
munication of  Andronicus,  governor  of  Ptolemais, 
by  his  bishop,  Synesius  (410  A.D.),  gives  a  more 
detailed  account  of  the  penalties  involved  in  the 
sentence.  "The  church  of  Ptolemais  makes  this 
injunction  to  all  her  sister  churches  throughout 
the  world.  Let  no  church  of  God  be  open  to  An- 
dronicus and  his  accomplices ;  but  let  every  sa- 
cred temple  and  sanctuary  be  shut  ag:unst  them. 
The  devil  has  no  part  in  paradise ;  though  he  pri- 
vily creep  in  he  is  driven  out  again.  I  therefore  ad- 
monish both  private  men  and  magistrates  neither 
to  receive  them  under  their  roof  nor  to  their  table : 
and  priests  more  especially,  that  they  neither 
converse  with  them  when  living  nor  attend  their 
funerals  when  dead.  And  if  any  one  despise  this 
church  as  being  only  a  small  city,  and  receive 
those  that  are  excommunicated  by  her,  let  them 
know  that  they  divide  the  church  by  schism. 
And  whosoever  does  so,  whether  levite,  presbyter, 
or  bishop,  shall  be  ranked  in  the  same  class  with 
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Andi-onicus.  We  will  neither  give  them  the 
right  hand  of  fellowship,  nor  eat  at  the  same 
table  with  them,  and  much  less  will  we  com- 
municate in  sacred  mysteries  with  those  who 
choose  to  take  part  with  Andronicus"  (Synes. 
Epist,  58).    [See  Penitence.] 

The  following,  from  an  Anglican  Pontifical 
preserved  at  Gemblours,  considered  bv  Martene 
{De  Kit,  Ant,  ii.  322 ;  ed.  Venet.  178b)  to  have 
been  written  in  the  8th  century,  may  sene 
as  a  specimen  of  the  later  forms.  The  bishop, 
denouncing  certain  persons  who,  not  having  the 
fear  of  God  before  their  eyes,  had  plundered  the 
property  of  the  .church,  and  who,  after  being 
thrice  summoned,  contumaciously  I'efused  to 
ap)>ear,  proceeds :  "  These  therefore  we,  by  the 
authority  conferred  upon  us  by  God  ....  and 
the  statutes  of  the  canons,  excommnnicate  and 
cut  off  from  the  bounds  of  the  Holy  Church  of 
God,  and  expel  from  the  congregation  of  Chris- 
tian men ;  and  unle.<^  they  speedily  come  to  a 
better  mmd  and  make  satisfaction  to  us,  we  con- 
found them  with  etei-nal  malediction  and  con- 
demn with  perpetual  anathema.  May  they  incur 
the  wi'ath  of  the  heavenly  judge ;  may  they  be 
deprived  of  the  inheritance  of  God  and  His  elect ; 
may  they  neither  in  this  present  life  have  com- 
munion with  Christians,  nor  in  the  life  to  come 
obtain  part  with  God  and  His  saints ;  but  may 
they  be  numbered  with  the  devil  and  his  ser- 
vants, and  receive  the  punishment  of  avenging 
flame  with  everlasting  mourning.  In  heaven 
and  earth  may  they  be  abominable,  and  be  tor- 
tured for  ever  with  the  pains  of  hell.  Cui'sed  be 
they  in  the  house,  cursed  in  the  fleld;  cursed 
be  their  food  and  their  fruit ;  cui*sed  be  all  that 
they  possess,  from  the  dog  that  barks  for  them 
to  the  cock  that  crows  for  them.  May  they 
have  their  portion  with  Dathan  and  Abiram, 
whom  hell  swallowed  up  quick,  and  with  An- 
anias and  Sapphira,  who  lied  unto  the  apostles  of 
the  Lord  and  fell  down  dead,  and  with  Pilate, 
and  Judas  who  betrayed  the  Lord  ;  may  they  be 
buried  with  the  burial  of  an  ass,  and  so  may 
their  light  be  quenched  in  the  midst  of  darkness. 
Amen," 

Minister  of  Excommunication, — The  officer  en- 
trusted with  the  power  of  excommunication  was 
the  bishop  of  the  diocese  to  which  the  offender 
belonged.  [Bishop,  p.  231.]  The  administration 
of  discipline  was  originally  entirely  in  his  hands ; 
it  was  he  who  bound  and  he  who  loosed.  As  the 
church  increased,  the  infliction  of  other  forms  of 
penance  was  delegated  to  the  inferior  clergy,  but 
the  great  sentence  of  excommunication  was  a 
weapon  which  the  bishop  kept  exclnsively  in  the 
power  of  his  own  order.  Within  his  diocese  his 
jurisdiction  was  supreme ;  he  might  mitigate  or 
increase  censure  at  his  discretion.  In  the  exercise 
of  this  authority  he  was  independent  of  his  pres- 
bytery ;  he  sat  indeed  with  it  to  hear  confessions 
which  might  criminate  others,  or  to  receive  accu- 
sations against  the  brethren,  or  to  decide  rights 
and  causes  brought  before  him,  and  offences  might 
then  be  divulged  which  would  expose  the  offender 
to  excommunication,  but  when  onc«  guilt  was 
established,  either  by  confession,  or  conviction, 
or  notoriety,  the  bishop  alone  imposed  the  sen* 
tence.  Instances  also  abound  of  bishops  consult- 
ing with  one  another  in  special  emergencies,  and 
deciding  amongst  themselves  the  period  of  peni- 
tence to  be  allotted    to   special  sins,  but  such 
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adrtce  or  aupport  pnt  no  limitation  on  each 
bishop's  original  jnriadictiaa.  The  couDcil  of  Mco 
(can.  5)  fiirbidt  any  one  bishop  to  receive  delin- 
qOGUla  cat  off  bj  another  bisbop,  which  clpirlf 
poinls  to  each  Usbop  poneHiDg  the  pnver  to  act 
atooe.  The  end  of  the  ume  canoD  decnei  that 
.1  kynod  of  biebops  shM  he  held  in  each  province 
twice  a  year,  before  Lent  and  in  the  autumn 
(compare  Afxnt.  Can.  36),  to  eiamine  iato  the 
casei  of  cicommuni  cation  which  had  taken  place 
in  the  province.  There  wai  thus  a  right  of 
appeal  against  the  sentence  of  an  indiridaal 
bllhop,  but  only  to  tbe  bishops  of  the  province. 
Tbia  probably  eipUini  inetances  of 


inetances  of  lynodical  ei- 


bishop  had  not  an  independent  power 
nmulcate,  but  that  an  appeal  wu  made  from  his 
judgment  to  the  provincial  aynoil,  whaw  sentence 

The  Apmtolical  Canoai  (74)  decree  thai,  if  a 
bishop  it  accused  he  Is  t«  be  summoned  by  the 
synod  of  bishops,  and  if  he  refuse  to  come  two 

fusal,  to  go  again,  and  if  he  Is  still  contumiicious, 
the  synod  may  proceed  against  hint  in  hit  hI>- 
eence.  Accordingly  the  episcopal  rank  of  Nea- 
■orius  required  a  synodical  centure,  which  was 
pronounced  by  pri>vincial  synods  under  Cjril  of 
.\leiandria  and  Cetrstioe  of  Rome,  and  confirmed 
431  A.D,  by  the  council  of  Ephesns,     And  Euty- 

synodofConsUntinople  under  Flavianas,  and  on 


appei 


ml  c 


demaed  and  eicommonicated  at  Chalcedon,  to- 
gether with  Dioscorus  of  Aleiandria. 

y^'tsnilwv.— Marshall's  Pmtttntiat  Dincipline, 
Loud.  1714,  reprinted  in  'Auglo-Cbth.  Library,' 
Ox.  1H44)  Bingham's  AntujuUiea,  bks.  ivi. 
•nd  xvil. ;  Horinua,  De  Ditcijiind  in  Admittistr. 
Sacrament.  Pomittntiae,  Antv.  1683;  Van  Esiieo, 
Jul  EccleiiasUt-uia,  Ven,  1789,  vols,  *  and  9; 
Marline,  Be  Ant.  Eccl  ritilxa;  Augniti,  Denk- 
wSi-diykciten  cui  dcr  dvMlichtH  ArcliSoloiit. 
Uip.  1817.  [fl.  M.] 

II.    MONiSrrO    EXOOMUUNICATION. 

By  the  Benedictine  rule  contumacioun  monks 
incurred  the  penalty  of  the  greater  or  the  leaser 
eicommuoication  accnrdiDg  to  the  gravity  of  the 
offence,  but  not  till  admonition,  first  private  aod 
then  pnblic,  hod  been  tried  on  them  in  vain,  nor 
in  caaei  where,  owing  to  moral  stupidity,  flogging 
waa  likelj  to  be  more  efficacious  {Heff.  Btntd. 
c  23),  These  two  kinds  of  eicommunicatioB 
are  further  defined  aa  eicom  mum  cation  only 
from  the  common  meal  (a  mensi)  for  slighter 
fanlta,  and  eiccmmunicatioD  from  the  chapel 
also  (a  meoii  et  oratorio)  for  faults  less  venial. 
Thus  the  subdivision  of  monastic  eicommuoica- 
tion corresponds  in  its  main  features  with  the 

pliue  generally  (/fr.  cc.  24,  2b).  Even  under  the 
lighter  ban  the  olTender  nu  farbtdden  to  officiate 
in  the  choir  a*  readier  or  "  cantor,"  and,  accord- 
ing to  aome  commentators  on  the  rule,  he  was  to 
lie  prostrate  before  the  altar-steps  while  the 
otheni  were  kneeling.  In  the  refectory  he  was 
to  take  his  fwid  alone  a(Ur  the  rest  had  finished 
(Mnrlene,  Htg.  Cnnnutni.  cc  2S,  44). 
A  monk  under  the    grava 
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was  debarred  not  only  from  the  common  board,  but 
also  from  all  the  chapel  services  as  well  u  from 
the  benedictory  naluUtioo,  and  indeed  from  all 

Btned.  c.  2b).  He  was  to  lie  ontatretched  at  tbe 
doors  of  the  chapel  till  re-admitted  by  the  aUat : 
Dor  even  then  might  he  take  any  pnblic  part  in 
the  services  without  eipreis  permiuiaD(UiineDe, 
u.  I.  0.44).  Any  monk  speaking  to  an  eiccm- 
munioted  brother  wu  "  ipso  fiicto  "  eiccimiBa- 
nicated  himself  (fits-  Awmi.  c.  26>  But  it  wai 
kindly  ordered  by  Benedict,  that  the  abbat 
should  send  some  sympathising  brother  to  coo- 
sols  the  offender  in  his  lonelinesi  (/b.  c  27: 
cf.Jtof.Hag.c;.  13,14;  Big.  Gael.  Areiit.  c  2S : 
Id.  ad   Virg.  c  10). 

The  duration  of  the  punishment    varied,  the 
intention  being  correctional  rather  than  mereli 


■igible,  waa,  after  flogging,  to  be  e 
sted  and  kept  on  bread  and  water  i 
»11  for  three  months  (Hcg.  Fntct.  < 


slight  a 


ss  of  peace  for  sii  months  (/>j. 
By  the  rale  of  Chrode^anf;  i 
ei communicated  far  what  smv 
sleeping  after  ooctonjs. 


It  was  for  the  a 

munication  {Seg.  BtneJ.  c.  24>  Some  a 

tors  argue  Iberefore,  that  the  severut  form  oi 

to  the  severest  ecclesiastical  sentence  of  tlie  kiad 
(Mart.  Rug.  Comm.  c  2b). 

Mabiiloo  cites  instances  {An«al.  i.  46)  of 
monks  (Columhanus  and  TheodDTua  Stadila) 
ei communicating  lay  people    not  belonging  tc 

oge  of  the  sisterhood  br  an  abbeas  in  the  Tlh 
century  {Tb.  lii.  36>  Abbats  and  abbesses  wei- 
Ihemselvas  liable  to  this  penaily.  Grrgory  tK* 
Great  reproves  a  bishop  for  barshneis  in  eimm- 
municatiug  an  nged  ahbat  of  good  repute.  Tae 
second  council  of  Tours  in  a.d.  aST  decreed  »ii- 
tence  of  eicommunicaticn  against  sny  abiial  »r 
prior  allowing  a  woman  to  enter  the  mocaxttiT 
{Cone.  Tvrm.  c.  16>  See  further  Bened.  Aniin. 
C~mcord.  hetiul.  cc.  30-34  with  Ueuard'i  Commn- 
tary,  and  Ducange,  Olota.  LaL  s.  ».       [L  Q,  &] 

EXCUBIAE.     [Vioiu] 

EXCUSATI.  (1)  Slave*  who  had  fled  for 
refuge  to  a  church,  and  then — on  the  ownen 
making  oath  upon  the  gospels  that  they  voaU 
not  punish  them — been  restored  to  their  nuutere, 
were  called  Mcusatt.  If  the  master  broke  hiA  oath 
he  was  punished  by  eicommuni cation.  See  Cok. 
Atirel.T.ix.  1  and3;  Iff.c  IS;  /K.  c.  24. 

(2)  Those  who  under  some  terror  or  oppreBmo 
had  fled  to  a  church  or  monaateiy  and  remainnl 
there  were  also  called  exs'tt.jii  (Charier  of  Char  let 
the  Great,  quoted  by  Ducange,  ».d.).  [C] 

EXECDTORES.  A  name  given  either  lo 
the  DEFENBOREa  themselves  or  to  ofEcen  who 
perfoi-me-l  analogous  functions.  In  one  of  the 
canons  of  a  CDBncil  held  at  Carthage,  *.D,  41S 
{Cfl.  Eecl.  A/ric.  c  96),  it  is  decreed  that  per- 
mission shonid  be  demanded  of  the  eraperor  (or 
the  appointment  of  Rve  "  eiecntores,"  who 
should  reside  in  the  provinces,  sod  be  emplored 
on  all   occasions  of  necessity  on  behalf  of  lit 
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ehnrch,  'Mn  omDibus  desideriis  quae  habet 
ecclesia/'  These  are  evidently  distinct  from  the 
**  defensores  scholastici/*  mentioned  in  the  canon 
that  follows.  In  a  capitulary  of  Charles  the 
Great,  quoted  by  Thomassin  (  Vet.  et  Nov.  Eccl. 
Diacip.  i.  2,  c.  99,  §  12),  execn tores  are  men- 
tioned in  connexion  with  advocates  and  defen- 
ders, **  executores,  vel  advocati  sen  defensores." 
Thomassin  (Ibid  c  98,  §  3)  speaks  of  the  title 
being  given  to  certain  officials  when  employed  in 
can-ying  into  execution  the  will  of  the  bishop  of 
Rome,  who  is  himself  the  executor  and  protector 
of  the  canons.  [P.  0.] 

EXEDRA  is  explained  by  Ducange,  Binte- 
rim,  and  others  as  a  general  term  including  all 
buildings  annexed  to  a  church,  or  contained 
within  the  consecrated  area.  In  classical  usage 
an  exedra  was  a  semicircular  room,  or  large 
alcove  with  seats  against  the  wall  for  the  pur- 
poses of  conversation  (Cic.  de  Nat.  Deorum,  i.  6 ; 
tie  Orot.  iii.  6).  Exedrae  are  spoken  of  by  Vi- 
truvius  (vi.  5)  in  connection  with  oeci  {oXkoi)  as 
rooms  for  conversation  and  other  social  purposes. 
The  two  words  are  similarly  coupled  together 
by  Euiebius  {H.  E.  x.  4,  §44)  when  describing 
the  church  of  Paulinus  at  Tyre.  Here  Eusebius 
writes  "he  provided  spacious  exedrae  and  oeci 
on  each  side  {i^ilipai  koX  oIkovs  robs  Trap*  ixd' 
Ttpa  fi€yi<rrovs)  united  and  attached  to  the  royal 
fabric  (i9<uriAc(^)  and  communicating  with  the 
entrance  to  the  middle  of  the  temple."  The 
church  built  by  Constantine  at  Antioch  is  also 
described  as  "being  surrounded  with  a  large 
number  of  oeci  and  exedrae  in  a  circle,"  oUois 
T€  irKfioffiv  ^{f 8patf  rt  iv  icuK\q>  (Euseb.  de  Vit. 
Const,  lib.  iii.  c.  50).  Augustine  uses  the  word 
in  the  sense  of  a  large  room  or  hall  annexed  to 
the  great  church  at  Caesarea  (de  Gest.  cum 
Kmei-Uv").  The  sixth  canon  of  the  council 
of  Nantes  prohibits  interments  except  "  in  atrio 
aut  porticu,  aut  in  e^udris  ecclesiae  "  *  Bingham 
holds  that  baptisteries  were  included  under 
exedrae.  The  apse  of  a  basilica  was  also  some- 
times termed  exedra  from  its  similarity  in  shape 
to  those  of  the  baths. 

(Bingham,  Orig.  Eccl.  bk.  viii.  c.  7,  §  1 ;  Au- 
gusti  Chriit.  Archfeol.  i.  387 ;  Valesius  ad  Euseb. 
Vit.  Con»t.  lib.  iii.  c.  50.)  [E.  V.] 

EXEMPTION  OF  MONASTERIES.     In 

the  earlier  stage  of  their  existence,  monasteries 
generally  availed  themselves  gladly  of  the  pjitro- 
nage  of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  [BiSilOP,  p.  231], 
but  as  they  increased  in  wealth  and  power,  strug- 
gled to  emancipate  themselves  from  his  control. 
For  instance,  towards  the  close  of  the  6th  century 
the  abbess  of  Ste.  Croix  at  Poitiers,  after  the 
death  of  Radegunde  the  foundress,  who  had  be- 
come one  of  the  nuns,  requested  the  bishop  to 
take  the  convent  under  his  protection.  After 
some  hesitation,  on  account  of  the  royal  rank  of 
the  foundress,  or  because  she  had  placed  the  con- 
vent under  royal  jurisdiction,  he  consented  "  to 
govern  it  as  the  rest  of  his  parishes"  (Mabill. 
Ann.  0.  S.  B.  VII.  xxxix.  xl. ;  Gregor.  Turon. 
Bist.  ix.  46).  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  middle 
of  the  7th  century,  or  later,  for  the  exact  date 
of  the  deed  is  uncertain,  a  monastery  at  Vienne, 
apparently  of  monks  uid  nuns  under  one  consti- 
tution, obtained   absolute  exemption   from   the 

•  In  Labbc  (6<^etZ.  lx.4:o)  the  Mding  is  "extra  et> 
deslam." 
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bishop's  authority.  By  this  deed,  no  bishop  had 
any  claim  to  any  property  of  the  monastery  j 
no  bishop,  unless  by  invitation  of  the  abbot  or 
abbess,  could  consecrate  altars  or  admit  nuns, 
nor  was  any  fee  to  be  required  for  perfoi-ming 
these  ceremonies;  and  the  diocesan  was  not  to 
hinder  any  api>eal  of  the  monasterv  to  the  see 
of  Rome  (Mabill.  Ann.  0.  8.  B.  XIII.  ii.  cf.  App. 
tom.  1).  In  another  fragment  cited  by  Mabillon 
in  the  same  place  no  bishop  even  by  invitation 
was  allowed  to  enter  the  more  private  parts  of 
the  convent;  nor  was  any  bishop  to  be  enter- 
tained in  the  convent,  lest  this  should  be  an 
expense  and  a  distraction  to  the  inmates,  nor  to 
interfere  with  the  abbess  in  the  correction  of  the 
nuns,  for  she  was  to  be  responsible  only  to  the 
apostolic  see.  Instances  might  easily  be  multi- 
plied of  the  almost  continual  collision  in  Western 
Christendom  between  the  bishops  and  the  monas- 
teries in  their  dioceses ;  in  which  the  monasteries, 
almost  invariably,  had  the  support  of  the  pope, 
and,  frequently,  of  the  royal  authority  (cf. 
Martene,  Begul.  Comment.  Bened.  ap,  Migne, 
Patrol.  Lat.  Ixvi.  pp.  839,  840).  And  the  same 
struggle  was  going  on  at  the  same  time  in  the 
East.,  Thus,  in  the  7th  century,  the  emperor 
Mauricius  granted  to  the  monasteries  of  Theo. 
dorus  Siceota  entire  exemption  from  all  epi- 
scopal authority,  except  that  of  Constantinople 
(Mabill.  Ann.O.  S.  B.  xiv.  23).  Monasteries 
subject  only  to  emperor  or  king,  were  called 
*Mmperialia"  or  "regalia"  (Ducange,  Gloss, 
Lat.  s.  v.).  [For  exemption  of  monasteries  from 
taxes  see  MONAffrERY.]  [1.  G.  S.] 

EXEMPTIONS.    [Immunities  OF  Clergy.] 

EXEQUIES.  [BuRiJLL  op  the  Dead: 
Obsequies.] 

EXEBCISES,  PENITENTIAL.  [Peni- 
tence.] 

EXHORTATION  (Exhortaiio),  is  used  in  a 
special  sense  for  the  admonition  on  the  duties  of 
their  office  addressed  by  the  ordainer  to  a  person 
just  oi-dained.  See,  for  instance,  the  Coptic 
ritual  of  ordination,  in  Martene,  De  Bit.  Ant.  I., 
viii.  11,  Ordo'lS.  [C] 

EXILE  (Exilinm^  Peregrination  For  certain 
otfences  a  penitent  was  ordered  to  leave  his 
country  and  pass  some  period  of  his  penitence  in 
distant  lands.  This  mode  of  penance  is  found 
among  the  canons  ascribed  to  some  of  the  British 
councils  of  the  6th  century ;  but  there  are  strong 
grounds  for  believing  that  they  are  interpolations 
of  a  later  period,  and  that  the  penance  of  exile 
cannot  be  traced  to  any  earlier  source  than  the 
7th  century.  The  Penitential  of  Theodore  (I.  ii. 
16)  appoints  fifteen  years  of  |>enance  for  incest, 
of  which  seven  are  to  be  passed  in  a  foreign  land 
(perenni  peregrinatione).  The  Penitential  of 
Egbert  (iii.)  declares  seven  years  of  exile  to 
be  part  of  the  penance  due  to  parricide;  and 
(V.  9)  orders  a  cleric  who  begets  an  illegitimate 
child  to  go  into  exile  for  either  four,  five,  or 
seven  years.  Morinus,  however,  con.siders  (de 
Poenit.  vii.  15)  that  these  wanderings  of  peni- 
tents soon  led  to  abuses,  and  were  checked  in  a 
capitulary  of  Charles  the  Great  (vi.  379). 

The  practice  thus  begun  in  submission  to  a 
judicial  penalty  was  continued  as  a  voluntary 
self-discipline,  and  in  the  10th  century  it  began 
to  be  considered  a  meritorious  action  to  leave 
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home  SDti  cnuatrjimdinake  s  pllgriinigc  tu 
i|»t  cooHcnited  by  luociattua  with  some  holy 
man;  the  earliest  of  which  pluce*  were  Kame, 
Tours,  iai  the  supposed  bniial-place  of  St.  J»me» 
at  CompMtella.  This  tendency  receiTed  ■  great 
impul^  from  theCrusBdeo,  AEid  especially  from 
the  decree  of  the  canucll  of  Clermont  {Gjhc, 
CAu-um.  c.  2),  which  allowed  H  pilgrimage  to  Jeru- 
salem to  expiate  all  pcDaoce  whatever.  [G.  11.] 
EXOCATACOELl.  Five  great  dlguiU- 
ries  of  the  [wtriiirchsl  charch  of  Cooitsntiiiople. 
Tic.  the  oeconomua  or  steward,  the  teaior  aod 
Juoior  keeper  of  the  purse  (ira«t\\ilf>ii»},  and  the 
senior  aDd  jonior  chartophylai,  were  anciently 
called  iia*aTiKai\ai.  To  these,  in  the  lit' 
ceotury,  the  defensor  of  the  chnrch  was  oddei 
The  etymology  of  the  word  is  nncertaia.  The 
of  Dacmge  {Ohit.  Graec.)  that  they  receive 
their  Dsme  from  having  their  teats  of  dignity 
on  a  raised  platfumi,  not  in  the  lower  portion 
of  the  floor  (xaTwcolAi)  where  less  distin- 
guished persons  sat,  is  perhaps  as  probable  as 
any.  (Thoroassin,  Eccl.  iHiclp.  1.  il.  99,  §10; 
Daniel,  Codtx  Lilurg.  iv.  702.)  [C] 

EXODIASTICON  CU''"»rriiiiv).  As  the 
departure  of  a  Chriitiaa  wu  frequently  spoken 
of  as  I{alat,  the  service  at  the  death-bed  it  called 
in  Greek  office-books  i(otiaaTiK6r  (Daniel,  Cvdex 
Lit.  iv.  SOS,  63i).  [Burial  of  tuk  UEADi 
Sick,  Visitation  of.]  [(J.] 

EXOMOLOO£SIS  (Exomoiogttis,  Onfestio, 
tio^oKiyr^a,  iiay6ii*}>mt).  The  verb  in  St. 
Matt.  li.  25  eipresses  Ihankigiving  and  praiie, 
and  in  this  sense  was  used  by  niany  ChristiaD 
writers  (.Suicer's7SeJ<iB™,B.v.  l(ii^X.).  But 
more  generally  in  the  early  fathers  it  sigDiRe* 
the  whole  course  of  penitential  discipline,  the 
outward  act  and  performance  of  penance.  From 
this  it  came  to  mean  that  public  acknowledg- 
ment of  sin  which  formed  so  important  a  pari 
of  penitence.  Irenaeu.  (c.  Hucr^s.  i.  13,  §5) 
speaks  of  an  adulteress  who,  having  been  con- 
verted, passed  her  whole  lift  in  a  ftate  of  peni- 
tence (iioiiakoyaviidni,  in  eiomologesi)  ;  and  (ffi. 
iii.  4)  of  Cerdou  odea  coming  into  the  church 
and  confessing  his  erroi-s  {iio/ioXeytiiifms). 
TertoUian  ((/s  Potnii.  c.  9}  considers  the  Greek 
word  Hoiiakiyrirn  more  luitnble  thau  the  Latin 
amfeatio;  and  proceeds  to  deNue  the  term  as 
"the  discipline  of  humbling  and  prostrating  a 
man."  At  the  end  of  the  same  treatise  he  speaks 
of  the  king  of  Babylon's  humitialioa  as  an  ei- 
amologesii,  and  of  the  king  of  Ggypt'a  neglect 
of  rcpeolance  and  it!  attendant  confession.  The 
term  occui's  twice  in  Cyprian  (de  Lapaia,  cc.  1 1, 
18),  and  >ii  times  in  bis  Epistles  (£'/««.  4,  ad 
Fomfioa.  i;.3;  15,  ad  Uarlj/r.  t.  I  ;  16,adChr, 
e.  2;  17,  ad  Laic. ;  55.  ad  Anton,  c.  2* ;  59,  ad 
0>mel.  e.  IB,  Oif.  ed.)  in  the  sense  of  the  courw 
of  penitence  and  public  humiliation  ;  three  times 
ih'piatt.lH.adCkr.;  l9,adCler.;  20.adJlom.- 
Clcr,  c.  2)  referring  to  the  confession  of  dying 
penitents  :  and  once  (.de  Lapii),  c.  19)  as  applied 
to  Amriah  and  his  companions,  in  the  senM  of 
confession  of  the  lips  generally.  St.  Basil,  de- 
scribing the  morning  service  of  his  timt  iEpisl. 
207,  ad  Cler.  UtoeatmrJ),  says  that  afler  the  aoti- 
phonal  chant,  at  daybreak  they  all  bun,t  forth 
into  the  psalm  of  eonfeasioa  (rir  tSi  li«tioKo- 
y^fffoi  ifiaViv  Tj  Kvplfi  ittifipiiMit),  meaning 
no  donht  that  which  ii  emphatically  a  psalm  of 
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confession,  the  fifty-fitsl.  This  pulm  is  . 
mentioned  by  Casaian  (i)e  luitit.  Coenob.  iiL 
as  occurring  at  the  close  of  mslins.  Paciau  in 
place  (Paraen.  ad  Patait.  p.  ;(72,  Oif.  ed.)  foil 
ingTertollian,  speaks  of  the  degndatioD  of  3ie 
ctudneiiar  as  eiomologesis;  in  aaother  (i 
p.  373),  in  imitation  of  Cyprian,  appliet 
teno  to  the  song  of  the  "  three  cbildrea." 
the  council  of  Laodicea  (can.  2>  it  ii 
whole  course  of  penitence;  "As  to  tb<i»  i 
sin  by  divere  olTences  and  persevere  in  pravcr 
of  confession  (r(afui\.)  and  repentance."  With 
Chrysostom  it  is  in  one  place  (//om.  10  in  S.  Mall. 
c.  i)  the  course  of  penitence  ;  elsewhere  (llom.  ;>. 
de  iHcomp.  Dei  nat.  t.  i.  p.  490:  Horn.  ■•,  trj 
i/fum.  Catcch.  t.  L  p.  240,  Bened.  ed.)  it  is  coo!'— 
sion  to  God  only.  Isidore  ofSeville  (i-(„nuW.  vi. 
1»)  defines  eiomologesis  to  be  that  by  which  «r 
confess  our  sins  to  the  Lord.    Uut  at  the  end  >.: 

meaning  of  the  word.  "Between  liUales  and 
eiomologeses  there  is  this  difference,  that  ei- 
omologesis stands  for  confession  of  tins  onli, 
litany  for  prayer  to  God,  and  imploring  Ui- 
pardon;  but  now  each  woiil  has  the  Siitne  uiEaa- 
ing,  nor  is  Ihei'c  any  difference  between  the  u-^ 
of  liUny  and  eiomologeais."  The  ITth  couDcil  .>f 
Toledo,  A.D.  094  (c.  0),  onlen  lilAutea  (cioiaal<~ 

1)  to  be  said  for  a  whole  year  for  the  churth, 

X. |g„^  ^^  ^p_     ^^j  j^^  council  ..I 

Uayence,  A.D.  S13  (Cone.  Migunt.  c  32)  quotes 
the  elacl  words  of  Isidore  on  eiomologois  beioj 
equivalent  with  liUny  (Comp.  Morin.  de  Paet.i;. 
ii.  2)  note  L  on  Tertull.  de  Poenit.,  in  Oxford 
Li-rary  of  the  Fatkert). 

Of  these  meanings  the  first  and  last  are  quite 
foreign  to  the  general  erclesiastical  use  o(  the 
word  and  need  not  be  pursued  any  further;  that 
which  signilies  the  whole  course  of  pemtentiil 
discipline  will  be  discussed  under  the  anirli 
Penitence  :  this  article  will  relate  to  eiomuln- 
gesis  only  so  (kr  as  it  signifies  oral  coareasum. 

PiiWic  Confeation.  —  \.  Of  public  naa.  — Tbii 
was  the  lirst  stage  in  the  restoration  of  a  peni- 
loDg  as  discipline  was  in  force,  any  one 
a  notorious  ciime  which  had  anbj•^:li^l 

quired  to  make  an  open  acknowledgmeut  of  hi. 
crime  at  the  beginning  of  his  course  of  penitence. 
The  confession  took  place  after  the  MUaa  Caie- 
chumenorum,  and  when  they  and  the  hearers  hjd 
been  warned  to  withdraw  from  the  church  bv  Ihr 
deacon.  Then  if  any  one  had  been  recently  con- 
victed of  any  open  sin,  he  confessed  and  bewail^il 
it  before  the  church,  and  in  accordance  with  tbr 
gravity  of  bis  oRence,  his  penitenlial  station  wu 
igued  him  by  the  bishop;  sometimes,  how- 
r,  the  bishop, yielding  to  the  requests  of  the 
clergy  and  people  who  had  heard  the  confession, 
allotted  a  less  remote  sUtion.  The  bishop  thi'n 
addressed  the  congregation  on  the  uatare  of  the 
(fence,  and  they  odered  up  their  prayen  lor  the 
Ifender's  repenunce.  This  public  cont'ession 
ras  addressed  not  merely  to  the  bishop  or  the 
■riest  in  the  presence  of  the  congregation,  hut  in 
lourl  voice  to  the  congregation  at  lai^.  It 
ignified  that  as  the  church  had  been  scani[ali?#d 
by  an  open  sin  in  one  of  its  members,  re|aialicn 
L      I]  t.   .._  J.  ..  ,j  [jj  ^  equally  open  adiui.- 
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chief  object  Was  that  the  offender  might  seek 
the  prayers  of  the  congregation  to  support  and 
stimulate  his  coDvei*sion.  If  any  one  who  was 
notoriously  guilty  failed  or  refused  to  confess,  no 
one  would  comnDunicate  with  him,  in  accordance 
with  the  apostle's  precept  (1  Cor.  v.  11 ;  Ephes. 
V.  11).  Again,  if  he  waited  to  be  convicted, 
his  censure  was  heavier  than  if  he  had  made  a 
itpontaneons  confession.  The  council  of  Elvira 
(<7</nc.  Eiib,  c.  V6)  orders  that. if  a  deacon  before 
his  ordination  had  committed  a  mortal  sin,  and 
afterwards  confessed,  he  should  be  restored  after 
three  years'  penitence;  but  if  detected,  after  five 
yeai*s,  and  only  to  lay  communion.  Basil  (ad 
Ampfiiloc.  cc.  7, 61)  allows  alleviation  of  punish- 
ment on  three  grounds,  ignorance,  confession, 
and  lapse  of  time.  This  encouragement  to  confes- 
sion reappears  in  the  8th  century  in  the  Rule  of 
Chrodegand  of  Metz  (c.  18),  **  he  who  voluntarily 
confesses  his  lighter  sins  shall  be  visited  with 
lighter  censures."  And  not  only  was  an  offender 
urged  to  confess  for  his  own  sake,  but  any  who 
was  privy  to  his  crime  was  under  a  similar  obli- 
gation to  accuse  him,  for  if  he  failed  or  even 
ilelayed  to  do  so,  he  was  himself  eiposed  to  cen- 
sure (Hasil,  ad  Amphiioc,  c.  71). 

ii.  Of  secret  sins. — Such  confession  was  at  no 
time  obligatory.  Sometimes,  however,  uuder  the 
direction  of  a  priest  who  had  been  consulted,  or 
moved  by  a  sudden  contrition  and  remorse,  some 
would  charge  themselves  with  a  secret  sin  before 
the  congregation.  Thus  (Iren.  c.  Haeret.  i.  9)  the 
vii-gins  seduced  by  the  heretic  Marcus,  and  the 
wife  of  the  deacon  Asian  us  made  a  public  ac- 
knowledgment of  guilt  which  was  known  only 
to  themselves.  One  of  the  three  men  who  had 
calumniated  Narcissus  of  Jerusalem  (Euseb.  H»  E. 
vi.  9)  publicly  acknowledged  years  afterwards, 
when  his  two  associates  had  died  from  some 
painful  disorder,  that  his  charge  against  the 
bishop  had  been  false.  Some  of  the  priests  who 
had  joined  Kovatian  (t6tVf.  vi.  43)  spontaneously 
charged  themselves  before  the  church  with 
heresy  and  other  crimes ;  one  of  the  bishops  who 
had  been  induced  to  consecrate  him  publicly  ac- 
knowledged his  error,  and  Cornelius,  in  deference 
to  the  intercession  of  the  people  who  witnessed 
the  confession,  admitted  him  to  lay  communion. 
But  public  confession  of  secret  sins  needed  at  a 
very  early  period  to  be  checked  and  regulated ; 
and  the  people  were  admoniHhed  to  consult  their 
priests  before  divulging  their  sins  to  the  church 
[Penitentiary].  Anything  which  would  create 
a  scandal  or  endanger  life  or  liberty  was  for- 
bidden to  be  revealed.  So  Basil  (ad  Amphiioc. 
c.  34)  would  not  permit  a  woman  who  had  pri- 
vately admitted  the  guilt  of  adultery  to  acknow- 
ledge it  in  the  church  or  even  to  perform  openly 
the  penance  generally  demanded  for  such  a  sin, 
lest  she  should  be  murdered  by  her  husband. 
Similar  precautions  are  laid  down  by  Origen, 
Augustine,  and  Caesarius  of  Aries  (Morin.  de 
PoenU.  ii.  13).  In  the  6th  century  the  practice 
arose  of  making  confession  of  public  sins  to  the 
bishop,  of  private  to  the  priest. 

iii.  Be/ore  the  bis/top  and  his  presbytery. — Ter- 
tullian  (de  Poenit.  c  9)  says  it  is  part  of  exomo- 
logesis  for  the  penitent  "to  throw  himself  upon 
the  ground  before  the  presbytery,  and  to  fall  on 
his  knees  before  the  beloved  of  God."  Cyprian 
(de  Lapsisy  c.  18)  praises  the  faith  of  those  who, 
having  without  any  overt  act  meditated  idola- 


try, made  a  confession  "  apud  sacerdotes  Dei." 
Gregory  Nyssen  (Ep.  ad  Letoium^  in  Marshall 
p.  195)  speaks  of  a  certain  evil  which  had 
been  overlooked,  by  the  ancient  fathers,  from 
whence  it  had  come  to  pass,  that  no  f>erson  who 
was  brought  before  the  clergy  to  be  examined  as 
to  his  life  and  conversation  was  at  all  examined 
upon  that  point.  Before  the  presbytery  con- 
fessions were  made  which  criminated  others ;  and 
this  frequently  happened ;  for  any  one  making  a 
public  confession  named  his  confederates,  unless 
by  so  doing  he  exposed  them  to  legal  penalties. 
No  ecclesiastical  censure,  however,  fell  on  any 
who  denied  a  crime  which  his  associate  had  ad- 
mitted :  on  the  principle  that  penitence  was  a 
privilege  not  a  punishment.  The  deacon  and 
virgin  whose  case  is  decided  by  St.  Cyprian  and 
his  presbytery  (Epis.  iv.  ad  Pompon.)  must  have 
had  an  inforihation  laid  against  them  by  some 
associate,  for  their  guilt  had  been  secret.  This 
mode  of  confession  was  affected  in  the  Ea&t  by 
the  appointment  of  the  Penitentiary ;  but  in  the 
West  80  long  as  public  penitence  for  secret  faults 
prevailed,  so  long  did  public  confession  to  bishops 
and  their  assistant  priests.  Probably  this  was 
the  origin  of  the  custom  introduced  into  the 
Benedictine  Rale  of  confession  to  the  abbot  sur- 
rounded by  his  monks. 

Private  Confession. — i.  Qenerai  account. — ^The 
testimony  of  the  fathers  will  be  discussed  in 
detail  later;  here  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the 
early  fathers  Irenaeus,Tertullian,  Cyprian,  hardly 
allude  to  private  confession  at  all ;  and  among  the 
writers  generally  of  the  first  500  years  those  who 
mention  it  do  so  ivith  some  reference  more  or 
less  direct  to  public  discipline.  But  it  is  certain 
that  public  penitence  was  not  assigned  to  all 
sins  which  were  secretly  confessed,  but  only  to 
such  as  in  the  discretion  of  the  priest  required 
it.  It  is  easy  to  understand  that  offences  of  a 
trivial  nature  might  be  confided  to  a  priest,  or 
offences  of  such  a  character  as  would  scandalise 
the  church  were  they  openly  divulged ;  and 
until  this  spiritual  direction'  had  been  given, 
the  offender  would  be  in  doubt  whether  or  not 
a  public  acknowledgment  would  be  expected  from 
him.  But  it  is  equally  clear  that  no  absolution 
was  given  after  direction  of  this  sort,  or  until 
penitence  had  been  performed.  Such  at  least 
for  many  centuries  was  the  practice  in  the  Latin 
church  (see  Penitence,  under  which  "the  ques- 
tion of  absolution  will  be  discussed):  in  the 
Eastern  church  a  practice  arose  of  pronouncing 
some  preliminary  absolution  immediately  after 
the  utterance  of  the  confession,  and  a  second 
absolution  when  the  penance  had  been  performed. 
The  evidence  of  this  practice  is  to  be  found  in 
the  early  Greek  Penitentials  at  the  end  of  the 
6th  century ;  but  Morinus  would  carry  back  its 
origin  to  the  time  of  the  abolition  of  the  office  of 
Penitentiary  at  the  end  of  the  4th.  To  resort 
to  a  spiritual  guide  for  comfort  and  counsel 
was  one  thing ;  to  obtain  through  his  ministry 
by  confession  penance  and  absolution,  reconcilia- 
tion with  God  and  communion  with  the  faithful 
was  another :  and  there  is  no  proof  that  the  two 
were  combined,  and  that  private  sacramental 
confession  had  any  existence  in  the  first  500 
years  of  the  Chnstian  church.  The  term  itself 
is  not  found  in  any  of  the  documents  of  the  first 
eight  centuries :  and  if  the  deHnition  of  Thomns 
Aquinas  (Sutmna^  pt.  iii.  qu.  84-90)   is   to   be 
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it'  growt 

period.     Than  eiiited  undoubtrdly  frr 

]KDit«n«,  bat  mlio  hj  no  ab»lutioD ;  [hen 
wM  a!iD  priTkM  coDr«aion  rollowed  bj-  publii 
panittnce,  and  generallf  by  labiequeDt  poblii 
eoiifeu[oD,  to  vbich  th«  private  wu  a  prelimiu- 
arjr ;  and  there  wu  afttr  tbe  begiuoiai;  of  th> 
6th  cesturj  private  confeuiaD  followed  bj  pri- 
rate  penitence,  but  the  pensnce  «a>  always  et- 
acted,  and  differed  only  from  public  penante  ii 


r  privat. 


tiali  0 


public 


tsly  confessed 
penitence  were  those  oaly  of  a  Krievooi  character, 
■ina  which  eicluded  from  cotnmunioa  or  poblic 
prayer,  or  even  from  the  church  itielf.  whii:h 
required  a  long  and  paiafut  cour»  of  penance 
before  they  wei«  blotted  out,  and  into  which  if 
the  linner  relapaed,  there  nai,  certainly  id  the 
rigoqr  of  the  primitive  agej,  no  Becoad  door  of 
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Sioi  of  frailty  IncidenUl  1»  mankii 
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not  eiacled  for  venial  liiut,  Augaatioe  (ilt  Si/mb, 
ad  Cutech.  I.  vL  p.  6Sa,  ed,  Antv.),  "  thoa*  whom 
yon  see  In  aatate  of  penitence  have  been  )tuiltyaf 
adultery  or  lome  other  enormity,  for  which  they 
■re  put  under  it:  if  their  tin  bad  been  venial, 
daily  prayer  would  hare  been  lufficient  to  atone 
for  it.''  The  Greek  Penitential*  of  the  end  of 
the  eth  century,  and  the  Latin  onei  of  a  cen- 
tury lalei',  Eive  no  hint  of  babitnal  confeuion  of 

a  matter  of  indiBpenuhle  ohligatioo,  itill  leu  of 
the  doctrine  that  one  may  daily  confeu  atid  be 
daily  and  plenarily  absolTed. 

ii.  /« l/u  Wt^tm  aurch.—la  the  timei  of  Ter- 
tuUian  and  Cyprian  public  diHiiptiue  was  in  full 
vigour,  ani  aa  part  of  it  a  public  acLnowledif- 

bcen  adduced  from  Iheie  fathen  contain  nothing 
to  thow  that  they  regarded  confcKion  in  any 
other  tight  than  at  one  itaga  of  the  act  of  pani- 

Ambroae  (dt  Feenit.  ii.  G)  apeaki  of  confenBion, 
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humble  confeuion 

l-ne  of  di.oi- 

iit  the  end    of  the  previous 

"rery  many,  out   of  fear   of 

:,  conacioiia  of  their  eins,  seek 

tence,  and  having  obtained  it 

by   the   shame  of  public  en- 

^nty,"    Ambi-oae    thai    proceeds    (c6.   e.    10), 

'  endure  that  Ihuu  shuuldeat  be 

if  God.  who  art  not  aahamed  to  utk 
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men  ?  that  thou  be  ashamed  to  aupplkate  Hin 
from  whom  thou  art  not  hid,  when  thon  art  not 
ashamed  to  confeu  thy  tins  to  man  from  whom 
thon  art  hid?"  Another  pais^e  (in  Luc  t.i'i. 
p.  5,  1TH7)  commenting  on  St.  Peter's  denial 
of  Christ  and  anbeeqaent  repentance,  is  inc«D- 
■iiteut  with  the  eilstence  of  a  nutom  of  pri- 


«ay  the  j 


lilt  which  o 


that  he  t 


"  What 


ed  private  0 
I  if  they  co 


they  ahonld  h 

heal  all  my  infirmities  (i.  a;,  oeiiarmine  i)ui>i» 
from  the  same  writer  (on  J'l.  66,  c.  7)—-  Be 
downeait  before  thon  hast  conlened  -,  having 
confessed,  eiult  ;  now  shalt  thou  be  healed. 
While  thou  confeMcdst  not,  thy  conscience  col- 
lected foul  matter;  the  imposthume  swelled, 
distressed  thee,  gave  thee  no  rest ;  the  physidan 

ploys  the  healing  knife,  rebokicg  by  tribolatioa. 
Acknowledge  thou  the  hand  of  the  phviidu; 
confess ;  let  all  tbe  foul  matter  go  lortb  in  con- 
fession; now  emit,  now  rejoice,  what  rtnuias 
will  readily  be  healed."  But  Augustine  is 
commenting  on  the  teit,  "Sing  unto  the  Lord 
all  the  whole  earth;"  and  confession  can  be  con- 
fession to  God  only,  as  Bnrely  tbe  physician  wbo 
heals  by  tribulation  can  be  none  other  than  God. 
In  Strm.  181  (fin.)  he  speaks  of  daily  pnver  u 
the  sponge  which  is  to  wipe  away  aina  of  infir- 
mity and  contrasts  them  with  death-bringi^ 
sins  for  which  alone  penitence  is  performed. 
Elsewhere  (ifc  Syml>.  ml  (.'alech.  torn.  vi.  p.  555.  ed. 
Antv.)  he  again  speaks  of  the  "three  methods  of 
remitting  sin*  in  the  church,  in  baptism,  in  tbt 
Lord's  Prayer,  in  tbe  humility  of  tbe  gresWt 
penitence,"  and  he  limits  peuance  and  conte- 
•quently  confession  to  sins  which  deserve  eicoo- 
munication.  And  in  many  similar  pauses  be 
is  a  witness  that  up  to  his  time  no  conteisica 
was  required  of  any  sins  but  suuh  u  snbjecleda 

Leoin  his  Epistle  to  ThcDdorns  gives  plain  tesli- 
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many  be  kept  from  the  remedies  of  penitence; 
either  being  tuhamedf  or  fearing  that  actions  for 
which  they  may  be  punished  by  the  laws  should 
be  discovered  to  their  enemies.  For  that  con- 
fession suffices,  which  is  made  first  to  God,  then 
to  the  priest  also,  who  draweth  near  to  pray  for 
th«  sins  of  the  penitents.  For  so  at  length  may 
more  be  stirred  up  to  penitence,  if  the  sins  con- 
fessed by  the  penitents  be  not  published  in  the 
ears  of  the  people."  In  the  early  ages  public 
confession  was  only  remitted  in  case  of  danger 
to  the  individual  or  scandal  to  the  church :  by 
this  constitution  of  Leo  eecret  confession  to  the 
priest  was  to  take  the  place  of  open  confession, 
and  the  priest's  intercession  of  the  intercession  of 
the  church.  The  door  thus  opened  for  escaping 
from  the  shame  of  public  confession  was  never 
afterwards  closed,  and  secret  confession  gradually 
became  the  rule  of  the  church. 

In  the  pontificate  of  Gregory  the  Great,  a 
centnry  and  a  half  later,  there  is  no  evidence  to 
be  found  of  the  existence  of  public  confession : 
and  even  after  private  confession  it  was  diflScult  to 
bring  men  to  submit  to  public  discipline  {h'xfos. 
in  1  I{eg,  t.  iii.  15,  p.  342).  »*The  sign  of  a  true 
confession  is  not  in  the  confession  of  the  lips,  hut 
in  the  humiliation  of  penitence The  con- 
fession of  sin  is  required  in  order  that  the  fruits 
of  penitence  may  follow Ssiul,  who  con- 
fesses and  is  not  willing  to  humble  and  afflict 
himself,  is  a  ty]ye  of  those  who  make  a  sterile 
confession  and  bear  no  fruit  of  penance." 

In  the  7th  century,  the  stem  rule  that  solemn 
confession  as  a  part  of  penitence  was  received 
only  once,  had  become  obsolete,  but  habitual  con- 
fession had  not  yet  taken  its  place.  The  first 
council  of  Chilons,  A.D.  650  (1  Caini.  c.  8),  de- 
clares that  all  agree  that  confession  to  the  priest 
is  a  proof  of  penitence.  The  Penitential  of  Theo- 
dore (I.  zii.  7)  gives  a  rule  which  shows  that 
auricular  confession  was  not  yet  obligatory. 
**  Confession  if  needful  may  be  made  to  God  only." 
[Communion,  Holy,  p.  417.]  Bede  (tom.  v.  Exp. 
in  S.  Jac.  V.)  reverting  to  the  old  practice  draws  a 
distinction  between  the  confession  of  frailties  and 
o(  heinous  sins.  **  We  ought  to  use  this  discretion, 
our  daily  light  sins  confess  to  one  another,  and 
hope  that  by  our  prayers  they  may  be  healed  ; 
but  the  pollution  of  the  greater  leprosy  let  us 
according  to  the  law  open  to  the  priest,  and  in 
the  manner  and  the  time  which  he  directs, 
purify  ourselves."  The  second  council  of  Chi- 
lons,  A.D.  81 H  (2  Cone,  Cabii.  c.  82)  complains  that 
people  coming  to  confess  neglect  to  do  so  fully, 
and  orders  each  one  when  he  comes  to  examine 
himself  and  make  confession  of  the  eight  capital 
sins  which  prevail  in  the  world — which  are  then 
enumerated — and  by  implication,  of  no  others. 
Theodulph's  Capitulary  (c.  30)  draws  a  distinc- 
tion between  confession  made  to  a  priest  and  that 
to  God  only,  and  (c.  31)  mentions  the  same  eight 
principal  sins  as  the  council,  and  appoints  that 
every  one  learning  to  confess  should  be  examined 
on  what  occasions  and  in  what  manner  he  had 
been  guilty  of  any  of  them,  and  consequently  6e 
subjected  to  no  further  examination.  Chrodegand 
(c.  32)  orders  **  confession  to  be  made  at  each  of 
the  three  fasts  of  the  year,  *  et  qui  plus  fecerit 
melius  facif ;'  and  monks  to  confess  on  each  Sun- 
day to  their  bishop  or  prior."  But  there  is  no 
other  document  showing  that  confes»i<in  had 
yet  become  periodical.     That  secret  contession 


was  not  yet  a  matter  of  obligation  is  clear 
from  the  canon  of  the  council  of  Chilons 
(2  Conr,  Cifiil.  c.  33).  "Some  say  they  ought 
to  confess  their  sins  to  God  only,  and  some 
think  they  are  to  be  confessed  unto  the  priests, 
both  of  which  not  without  great  fruit  ar«  prac- 
tised in  the  Holy  Church  ....  the  confession 
which  is  made  to  God  purgeth  sins,  that  made 
to  the  priests  teacheth  in  what  way  those  sins 
should  be  purged."  And  so  it  remained  an  open 
question  for  the  next  300  years,  for  Gratian 
(dd  Poenit*  Dist.  i.  89)  summing  up  the  opinions 
of  different  doctors  on  necessity  of  confession 
leaves  it  still  undecided.  *'  Upon  what  autho- 
rities or  upon  what  strength  of  reasons  both 
these  opinions  are  grounded,  I  have  briefiy  de- 
clared ;  which  of  them  we  should  rather  cleave 
to  is  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  rcMider ;  for  both 
have  for  their  favourers  wise  and  religious  men." 
And  it  was  not  determined  till  the  famous  de- 
cree of  the  Latei-an  council,  A.D.  1215  (4  Cone. 
Lateran.  c.  21)  ordering  all  of  each  sex  as  soon  as 
they  arrived  at  years  of  discretion  to  confess  at 
least  once  a  year  to  their  own  priest. 

iii.  /«  the  k'astem  Church. — The  duty  of  con- 
sulting a  priest  when  the  conscience  is  burdened 
is  ur^ed  more  strongly  by  the  Greek  than  by  the 
Latin  fathers ;  there  are  consequently  more  dis- 
tinct traces  of  secret  confession  to  be  found  in 
the  Eastern  than  in  the  Western  church.  Origen 
has  one  passage  speaking  directly  of  confession, 
not  to  God  only  but  to  the  ministers  of  the 
church ;  the  purpose  of  the  confession  however 
is  not  to  obtain  absolution,  but  spiritual  guid- 
ance ;  after  having  spoken  of  evil  thoughts 
which  should  be  revealed  in  oixler  that  they 
might  be  destroyed  by  Him  who  died  for  us,  he 
continues  (f/om.  17  in  Luc.  fin.),  "if  we  do  this 
and  confess  our  sins  not  only  to  God,  but  to  those 
also  who  can  heal  our  wounds  and  sins,  our  sins 
will  be  blotted  out  by  Him,"  &c.  In  another 
passage,  which  is  even  more  explicit,  he  speaks 
of  the  care  required  in  choosing  a  discreet  and 
learned  minister  to  whom  to  open  the  grief,  and 
the  skill  and  tenderness  required  in  him  to  whom 
it  is  confided  (Hum.  2  in  Ps.  37, 1. 11,  p.  688,  ed. 
Bened.). 

Athanasiua  (Ftf.  Ant.  Erem,  p.  75,  ed.  Augs.) 
narrates  an  injunction  of  Anthony  to  his  fellow- 
recluses,  that  they  should  write  down  their 
thoughts  and  actions  and  exhibit  the  record 
to  one  another,  which  probably  was  the  be- 
ginning of  habitual  confession  among  monastic 
orders,  where  there  are  many  grounds  for  sup- 
posing it  prevailed  long  before  it  became  the 
custom  of  the  church.  Basil  lays  it  down  even 
more  definitely  than  Origen,  that  in  cases  of  doubt 
and  difiiculty  resort  should  be  hud  to  a  priest ; 
and  in  his  time  such  a  priest  was  specially 
appointed  in  each  diocese,  whose  office  it  was 
to  receive  such  private  confessions  and  decide 
whether  they  should  be  afterwards  o))enIy 
acknowledged.  [Penitentiary.]  Thus  in  Basil, 
Meg.  brev.  tract.  (Q.  229)  the  question  is  pro- 
posed, ''Whether  forbidden  actions  ought  to 
be  laid  open  to  all,  or  to  whom,  and  of  what 
sort?"  And  the  answer  is,  that  as  with  bodily 
disease,  **  so  also  the  discovery  of  sins  ought 
to  be  made  to  those  able  to  cure  them."  Again 
(Q.  288)  Basil  asks,  "  he  who  wishes  to  con- 
fess his  sins  ought  he  to  confess  them  to  all, 
or  to  any  chance  {lerson,  or  to  whom  ? "  and  re- 
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sted  with  the  o 


of  God."     Then 


siitj  for  regulnti 
_.  .  _      ,  confeulon  been  ia  ftvqu 

ties.     In  Se^-m.  Asccl.  (t.  ii.  |i.  323,  ed.  Beued.) 

Dionks  are  direited,  '  

of  Anthon;,  to  tell  to  the  commoD  bod;  any 
-'  tfaonght  of  thmgB  furbiddcD,  or  UDsuitalile 
words,  or  reraiunou  in  pmyer,  or  lukevrarmnew 
ia  psalroody,  or  desire  nfter  ordinary  life,"  that 
through  the  eommon  prajer*  the  evil  maj  be 
cured.  Uke  lDBtni>.-tioBB  are  found  in  the  Reg. 
fas.  trad.  (Q.  2a)  "On  referring  everything, 
eren  the  secrets  of  the  heart,  tu  the  luperior." 

Gregory  Nyseen  {Ep.  ad  Letaiwa,  In  Idnr- 
sball,  f.  100)  in  one  place  epeaka  cf  secret 
conftuiOQ  which  ia  to  be  follnwed  by  penance ; 
"  ht  who  of  his  own  accord  adrances  to  the  dis- 

of  himself  he  gives  B  specimen  of  the  change  thnt 
Is  la  hk  tnlnd  towBvds  that  which  is  good,  will 
deserve  lighter  CDrrectioo,"  alluding  to  the  well- 
established  rule  that  volantary  confession  was 
alloved  to  mitigate  the  subsequent  penance ; 
in  another  place  he  writes  as  if  he  com- 
mended  the  custom  ofcoafeasing  all  trnasgres- 
sion  of  positive  Inw  whether  it  inreUed  penance 
or  not,  "if  he  who  has  transferred  (o  himself  the 
property  of  another  hr  eecrat  theft  shall  unfold 
his  offence  to  the  priest  by  secret  confession,  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  cure  the  guilt  by  a  contrai'y 

The  aboiition  of  the  ortice  of  the  Penitentiary 
made  undoubtadlv  a  great  break  in  the  practice 
of  confession  in'the  Eastern  church.  The  ac- 
count is  given  in  Socrates  {H.  E.  v.  1»)  aad 
Soiomen  {II.  E.  viL  IG).  [pKNITEHTURT.] 
It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  scandal  which 
had  arisen  in  connection  with  the  Peniten- 
tiary had  not  some  influence  on  the  teaching  of 
St.  Ohrysostom,  who  immedialcly  afterwards  suc- 
ceeded to  the  sec  of  Constantinople.  He  both 
recommended  and  enforced  penitence,  but  any 
confession  which  had  not  immediate  reference  to 
disripliae,  ho  taught  should  be  made  to  God 
alone.  None  of  the  fathers  bear  equally  strou); 
testimony  against  auricular  confession  (//om.  5 
lie  iiKoinp.  Dei  nat.  p.  490).  "  I  do  not  bring 
yoa  upon  the  stage  before  yoor  fcllow-serrantji, 
nor  do  I  compel  you  to  discover  '       '     " 


lo  God,  to 


vHim 


0  unfold 


and  n 


175).  "He  who  has  done  those  things (giievoui 
sins)  ifhe  would  use  the  assistance  of  conscience 
for  his  need,  and  hasten  to  coafesa  his  tin.  and 
show  his  sore  to  the  physician  who  healetb  and 
reproficheth  not,  and  coUTene  with  Him  alone, 
none  knowing,  and  tell  all  exactly,  he  shall 
•onn  .imend  his  folly.  For  confession  of  sins  is 
the  effacing  of  offences."  For  numerous  other 
examples  compare  Dnille'  (iii.  14,  i..  25).  Hooker 
(vi.  c  iv.  16),  note  on  Tertull.  de  Poe«it.  in  Oi- 
fi>rd  Li/rary  of  the  FatJiers,  p.  401. 

From  the  time  of  Chrysostom  to  the  lime  of 
the  Greek  Penitentinb  there  is  do  material 
cridence.  Joannes  Cllmacus  (cited  by  Daille} 
has  t  rule  which  pojnta  to  the  eiistence  ofcon- 
fimsion  In  the  eastern  monasteries  of  the  tith  cen- 
tury :  a  similar  notice  from  Thoodorus  Stndites, 

n  greater  hold  ob  the  moaks  of  the  9th  centuri'. 


1   the  PeniUnlials  that  >m 
n  was  given  in  the  east    ii 


Latin  church.      Joannea  Jeji 
immediately  after  the  confesi 


cDure^iion,  and  been  freed  from  all  yonr  funoei 

a  second  time,  &c.  &c  ;"  after  this  the  penileure 
is  imposed.  In  the  contemporary  Penitcatial  oi 
Joannes  Monachua  the  form  of  abwlutiondirectlv 
after  confession   ia   still  stronger.     "May    Gi-i 

of  all  the  world,  turn  to  your  good  all  Ibbe 
things  which  you,  my  brother,  have  confessed  lo 
me,  His  unworthy  minister,  and   free  von  fn>io 


with  tl 


nitent 


ing  all  to  be  saved,  who 
<ut  this  absolution  did  i 
3  Holy  CommnnioD,  nor 


iflf  r  this,  oitd 
at  the  end  of  it  another  and  more  fomul  and 
perfect  ahsolntion  was  granted.  (Uorin.  Ue 
Poeitit.  vi.  25.)  On  the  practice  of  CDnfe»i..n 
among  the  sects  which  broke  anay  from  ibe 
Ortbodoi  cburch,  see  Daniel  {Coda:  Lattr^kv,. 
iv.  p.  590). 

iv.  Confeatioa  btfore  reoeiBmg  t/uli/  Commatiun 
may  have  been  an  occasional  pnictice,bDt  the  pre- 
sumption is  very  strong  i^inst  its  baviog  been 
a  general  one.  Socrates  (/f.  £.  t.  19),  in  hi> 
account  of  the  abolition  of  the  office  of  the 
Penitentiary,  states  that  Neclarius  was  advised  io 
strike  bis  name  from  the  roll  of  ecclesiastical 
officers,   and   allow   each   one   henceforward    to 

a  notice  which  seems  to  implvthat  la  thelime  <'i' 
•'    ■  ho  was  Chry       '      ■  ■ 


Const) 


nople. 


n  the 


n  for  the 


people  to  consult  with  the  Penitentiary  before 
presenting  themsetves  to  receive  the  eacharist. 
But  the  passageisan  itolatedone;  it  is  supported 
by  no  other  authority ;  and  whatever  value  il 
may  have,  it  is  a  two-edged  testimony,  for  if  it 
proves  that  the  castom  prevailed  at  that  time, 
it  also  proves  that  after  that  time  it  ceased. 
On  the  other  band  there  is  this  class  of  iodirecl 

enforced.     Husehius  {H.  E.  vi.  43),  relates  that 


.  ,  «  of  Cornelius  at  Koir 
1050  widows  and  destitute  people  received  alm> 
from  the  church ;  (he  Rinnan  church  mu..>t 
therefore  at  that  time  have  consisted  of  many 
thousands,  to  minister  to  whom  were  the  bishop 
himself  and  forty-aii  presbyl*rs;  and  when  the 
frequency  with  which  the  faithful  com moaica ted 
even  at  the  latter  half  of  the  Sri  century,  is 
borne  io  mind,  it  would  seem  ti>  be  almost 
physically  impossible  that  each  one  ahoold  make 
an  individual  confession  before  commnnicatioE. 
Similar  evidence  is  furaiahed  from  the  ancient 
liturgies,  in  which  special  directions  are  (iven 
lo  the  dsacon  to  warn  to  depart  from  the  church 
the  catechumens,  penitents,  and  others  who  were 
not   allowed    tu   communicate,   but   no  hint   is 
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KiTen  that  those  who  had  failed  to  confess  were 
to  be  ezclnded.  Stronger  evideuce  is  supplied  by 
t  he  absence  of  any  mention  of  confession  among 
the  preparations  required  for  a  worthy  reception 
uf  the  sacrament.  Clement  of  Alexandria  {Strom. 
i.  1,  p.  318,  Potter)  seems  to  imply  that  some 
ministers  judged  who  were  or  were  not  worthy 
[Communion,  Holy,  p.  413],  though  he  himself 
thought  the  indiridaal  conscience  the  best  guide. 
I'hrysostom  (ffom,  27  in  Gen.  p.  268,  ed.  Bened.) 
similarly  leaves  each  one  to  judge  of  his  fitness, 
*'  If  we  do  this  [reconcile  ourselves  with  the  bre- 
thren], we  shall  be  able  with  a  pure  conscience 
to  approach  His  holy  and  awful  table,  and  to  utter 
boldly  those  words  joined  to  our  prayers — the 
initiated  know  what  1  mean ;  wherefore  I  leave 
to  everyone's  conscience  how,  fulfilling  that  com- 
mand, we  may  at  that  fearful  moment  utter 
these  things  with  boldness."  Augustine  also 
tells  his  hearei*s  that  their  own  conscience,  and 
that  alone,  must  determine  their  fitness  (iSfrm. 
46  de  Verb.  Dom.\  **  considering  your  several 
degrees,  and  adhering  to  what  you  have  professed, 
approach  ye  to  the  flesh  of  the  Lord,  approach 
ye  to  the  blood  of  the  Lord ;  whoso  proveth  him- 
self not  to  be  such,  let  him  not  approach."  The 
second  council  of  Chalons  (2  Cone,  Cabil.  c.  46), 
<^ives  detailed  directions  on  the  manner  and  order 
oi  receiving,  but  no  word  about  confession — an 
oinissiun  which  bears  so  much  the  more  strongly 
upon  the  question,  because  private  confession 
had  undoubtedly  begun  to  take  the  place  of 
(leuitential  confession  in  the  9th  century. 

V.  At  the  hour  of  death. — ^The  evidence  on 
this  head,  still  more'  than  on  the  preceding,  is 
negative.  If  confession  immediately  before  death 
had  been  eustomary,  some  notice  of  it  would 
have  found  a  place  in  the  narratives  of  the  last 
hours  of  the  saints  and  fathers  of  the  early 
church.  But  no  such  records  appear.  Cyprian 
in  thi-ee  of  his  epistles  (Ep.  18-20,  Oxf.  ed.), 
allows  the  confession  of  the  lapsed  to  be  received 
on  their  deathbed  preparatory  to  imposition  of 
hands;  but  this  was  only  to  meet  the  emergency 
of  sudden  illness  overtaking  penitenta ;  it  was 
no  part  of  a  systematic  practice.  Athanasius  in 
his  account  of  the  death  of  Anthony  (in  Vit.  Ant. 
Eremit.  fin.),  has  no  allusion  to  a  previous  con- 
fession. Equally  silent  is  Gregory  Nazianzen 
(Orat.  21),  on  the  death  of  Athanasius;  and 
(Orat.  19),  on  the  death  of  his  own  father, 
Gregory  bishop  of  Nazianzum;  and  (Orat.  20), 
in  the  eulogy  which  he  delivered  at  the  tomb  of 
Basil.  Gregory  Nyssen  (de  Vit.  Greg.  Thaumat.) 
has  no  account  of  the  deathbed  confession  of 
Gregory  Thanmaturgus :  nor  has  Ambrose  (de 
Obit.  Theod.)  of  that  of  Theodosius.  Augustine 
(Confew.  ix.  10, 11),  records  the  last  hours  of  his 
mother,  but  he  records  no  last  confession;  his 
own  last  hours  which  Possidius  (de  Vit.  Aug. 
c.  31)  has  described,  were  spent  in  penitence, 
but  the  only  confession  made  was  to  God, "  He  was 
wont  to  say  to  us  that  even  proved  Christians, 
whether  clergy  or  laity,  should  not  depart  from 
life  without  a  full  and  fitting  penitence,  and  thi& 
he  carried  out  ij»  hit  last  illness.  For  he  had  the 
penitential  psalms  copied  out  and  arranged  against 
the  wall  in  sets  of  four,  and  read  them  as  he  lay 
in  bed,  all  through  his  sickness,  and  freely  and 
bitterly  wept.  And  he  begged  that  he  might 
not  be  interrupted,  and  that  we  would  not  go  into 
his  room  except  when  his  physicians  came,  or  he 


needed  food.  And  all  that  time  we  neither  read 
nor  spoke  to  him."  Bede,  narrating  (Eccl.  Big. 
iv.  3),  the  death  of  bishop  Ceadde,  and  {ib.  iv.  23)^ 
the  abbess  Hilda,  and  (Cuth.  Vit.  c.  39)  Cvthbert, 
states  that  each  received  the  Holy  Commaniou 
at  the  last,  but  not  that  it  was  preceded  by  con- 
fession. Similar  is  Eginhard's  account  (  Vit.  Car. 
Mag.\  of  the  death  of  Charles  the  Great  (see 
Daille  iv.  3,  where  the  evidence  is  drawn  out 
in  detail). 

vi.  Time  and  Manner, — ^The  time  of  public  con- 
fession was  originally  whenever  the  i>enitent  felt 
moved  to  acknowledge  his  sin  before  the  church  ; 
afterwards,  in  common  with  the  whole  course  of 
discipline,  the  time  was  restricted  to  qertain 
seasons  [Penitence].  Private  confession  not 
being  part  of  the  recognized  order  of  the  church, 
had  necessarily  no  time  assigned  to  it.  The 
capitulary  of  Theodulph  (c.  36)  indeed  orders 
confessions  to  be  made  the  week  before  Lent, 
but  this  is  an  exceptional  instance.  There  is 
an  example  of  a  confession  made  in  writing  by 
Potamius,  archbishop  of  Braga  to  the  10th 
council  of  Toledo,  a.d.  656,  charging  himself 
with  misdemeanours.  The  confession  was  entirely 
spontaneous,  for  the  council  having  no  suspicion 
of  his  guilt  could  not  at  first  believe  him ;  but  on 
his  reaffirming  the  fact,  he  was  deposed  and 
subjected  to  penitence  for  the  remainder  of  his 
life ;  allowed,  however,  out  of  compassion  to  retain 
his  title,  his  successor  signing  himself  bishop  and 
metropolitan.  Robert,  bishop  of  the  Cenomani 
(Le  3lans),  also  made  a  written  confession,  but 
the  council  to  which  it  was  made  absolved  him 
(Morin.  de  Poenit.  ii.  2 ;  v.  10). 

It  appears  from  the  Greek  Penitentials  that  con- 
fession was  made  sitting  ;  the  penitent  kneeling 
only  twice  while  making  his  confession,  at  the 
beginning,  when  the  priest  asked  the  Holy 
Spirit's  aid  to  move  the  man  to  disburden  his  soul 
completely,  and  at  the  end,  when  a  prayer  was 
offered  that  he  might  obtain  grace  to  perform  his 
sentence  conscientiously.  The  origin  of  this 
custom  was  the  great  length  to  which  the  form 
and  process  of  confessing  extended.  The  practice 
has  since  continued  in  the  Greek  church,  for  both 
priest  and  ]ienitent  to  sit  (Marteue  de  B^.  \.  3 ; 
Daniel  Codejp  Ltturg.  iv.  p.  588).  The  Penitential 
of  Joannes  Jejunator  gives  the  following  instruc- 
tions on  the  order  and  manner  of  confessing; 
**  he  who  comes  to  confess  ought  to  make  three 
inclinations  of  the  body  as  he  approaches  the 
sacred  altar,  and  say  three  times  *  I  confess  to 
thee  0  Father,  Lord  God  of  heaven  and  earth, 
whatever  is  in  the  secret  places  of  my  heart.' 
And  ailer  he  has  said  this  he  should  raise  himself 
and  stand  erect;  and  he  who  receives  his  con- 
fession should  question  him  with  a  cheerful 
countenance,  which  he  who  confesses  should  also 
if  possible  present,  and  kiss  his  hand,  especially 
if  he  sees  the  penitent  to  be  depressed  by  the 
severity  of  his  sorrow  and  shame,  and  after  that 
he  should  say  to  him  in  a  cheerful  and  gentle 
voice  "  .  .  .  .  and  then  follow  95  questions,  and 
the  priest  orders  the  penitent,  if  not  a  woman,  to 
uncover  his  head  even  though  he  wear  a  crown : 
he  then  prays  with  him :  at\er  that  he  raises 
him  and  bids  him  recover  his  head,  and  sits  with 
him,  and  asks  him  what  penance  he  can  bear. 
The  Penitential  of  Joannes  Monachus  directs 
that  the  pHest  should  invite  the  penitent  into  a 
church  or  somo  other  retired  spot,  with  a  cheer- 
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■hould  then  THite  with  him  the  69th  Pulm,  uid 
the  Triisgwn,  nod  bid  him  aucover  his  head,  mid 
neither  should  sit  dawn  befora  the  priest  hi£ 
minutely  iDvestigsled  ill  that  is  in  hi>  heart. 
The  peaitEDt  thonld  «fterwarda  prostrate  himaelf 
DD  the  earth  and  lie  there,  while  the  priest  praja 
fitr  him  :  the  prieat  i>  then  to  raise  hint  and  kiia 
him,  and  hy  hi>  hand  upon  hit  aeck  and  comlbrt 
him,  after  that  Ihej  are  to  sit  together.  Akuin, 
or  the  author  of  De  Diviaii  o^civi,  orden  the 
penitent  coming  to  conleHS  to  bow  humblj'  to  the 
prieit,  who  is  then  oa  his  own  behalf  to  aay 
"  Lord  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner,"  and  alter- 
wards  to  order  the  penitent  to  nit  oppoeil*  to  him, 
rind  sposli  to  him  about  hit  ains;  (he  peailent  is 
then  to  rehearse  the  articles  of  hit  taith,  nnd 
iirlerwaniA  kneel  and  raiae  hia  hands,  and  implore 
the  priest  to  intercede  with  God  for  all  the  sins 
which  have  been  omitted  in  the  confession ;  he  is 
then  to  proslmte  himself  on  tlie  ground,  and  the 


it  is  I 


iwhile,  al 


allerwarda  raise  him  and  impose  a  penance  upon 
him:  afterwards  the  penitent  is  again  to  pros- 
trate himself,  and  ask  the  priest  to  pra;  that  he 
may  ha>e  Erace  giren  him  to  persevere  In 
performing  his  pennuet ;  the  priest  then  oSera  a 
prsjrer,  which  is  followed  by  eii  others,  which 
ar*  found  in  all  the  Weitem  Penitentials ;  the 
lienitent  then  rises  from  the  ground  and  the 
priest  from  his  seat,  and  they  enter  the  church 
together,  and  there  'conclude  the  penitential 
service.  Compare  Morinui  (de  Foeait.  iv. 
18-19). 

Zifrradtrs.— HoriuuB  (<le  Poei.il.  lib.  il.  el 
paaim)  who  is  however  hampered  by  the  Roman 
doctrine  of  obligatory  coafe.isioo,  and  cootaini  far 
fewer  details  on  this  than  oD  the  other  stages  of 
discipline.  What  it  to  be  said  od  the  distinctively 
Homin  side  of  the  conltoverty  will  be  liiund  In 
Bellarmine  (ds  Poenil.  lib.  iii.);  and  on  the 
I'roteftant  tide  in  Utsher  (Antiur  to  a  tWfcHie, 
S.V.  Confe»ion,  Lond.  Wib).  The  subject  is 
more  thoroughly  treated  from  the  same  tide  In 
Daille  (At  Atuic  Con/est.  Genev.  1661),  a  very 
learned  eontroveraial  work,  and  the  soDT-ce  of 
mojt  of  the  tubsequent  Protestant  writings, 
which  deal  with  oonteaion.  Also  Hinghnm  (.ilB/fj. 
iviii.  S).  Marshall  iPenileathI  DisHpti^),  and 
a  long  note  en  confeision,  founded  on  Daille, 
appended  by  the  editor  of  the  Oif.  Lib.  of  Fathers 
lo  Tertulliau  (ife  Ponit.).  [G.  M.] 
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nay  say  those  portions  of  their 
devotions  which  bear  the  character  of  penitence 
without  being  disturbed  by  the  inflni  of  the 
general  congregation.  Cedrenus  says  that  the 
great  church  of  St.  Sophia  at  Constantinople  had 

to  it  only  two  (Daniel,  Codex  Lit.  It.  202).  [C] 
EXORCISM    (SfiiEsnri],     i^npKvri^t 
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ab  illia  diaboii 
malitia  vel  eic 
De  Die.  Of.  ii. 

1.  To  the  early  Christians  the  heathea  •rorl-1 
preiented  itself  as  under  the  dominioij  of  pvil 
spirila;  everywhere  they  recogniied  the  ne*^  I'f 

whether  in  the  bodies  and  touli  of  men.  in   t  he 

tbenuelves  furroanded  by  sqaadrobs  mid  gro^*^ 
bands  of  daemonia,  luperaatoral  beings  wb<. 
worked  for  evil  under  their  several  captaits 
(Origen,  contra  Cslfunt,  bk.  vii.  p.  378,  Sp*[><*r ; 
viii.  p.  399);  daemonia  were  the  great  ofHrtn 
of  the  evil  world,  and  might  well  hare  fA^ct's 
and  toga  pmeteiU  (Tertulliau,  De  Idolot.  18); 
the  gods  of  the  nations  were  daemonic  (tb.  :;•.>: 
Orig.  c.  Ceh.  p.  378,  quoting  Ps.  xeti.  5);  d.i^ 
monia  were  by  some  devilish  magic  compelled  to 
inhabit  the  alatnes  in  an  idol's  temple  (Uino<ria> 
Felii,  Oei.  c  27;  Tert.  u. ».  7  and  15;  Oric 
c.  Ceh.  lii.  p.  374);  f       '      ' 
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Spectac.  26).  Demons  ruled  the  flight  of  binl^. 
the  lots,  the  oracles;  they  troabled  mea's  mis.to. 
ditlurhed  tbeir  rest,  crept  with  Iheir  anbtle  in- 
fluence Into  bodieg  and  caused  disease,  distoriii 
limbs;  they  compelled  men  to  worship  them,  ia 
order  that,  fed  with  the  savour  of  the  offerings 
they  might  release  those  whom  they  hail  boanl 
(Minucius,  Oct.  c.  27).  And  the  members  of 
this  great  supernatural  army  were  driven 
by  the  mere  word  of  n  simple 
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I.  13 ;  Justin  Martyr,  ApoL  ii. 
Dial.  ic.  Trypho,  c.  85;  Tertal.  ad  Saijmiai^ 
cc.  Sand  *,  UpW.  0.23;  Orig.  c.  Ctlt.  iii.  p.  I.Vf) 
with  no  parade  of  incantations  or  magic  fonaolae. 
by  mere  pi-ayets  and  adjuralioni  (l^<i«H-ir. 
Orig.  c.  Cch.  vii.  p.  334),  or  by  aentenoe*  of 
Scripture  (ft.  p.  37fi);  and  that  not  only  fmm 
the  bodies  and  aoult  of  men,  but  from  haunted 
places  and  from  the  lower  animals;  lor  these  too 
fell  under  the  tyranny  of  demons  {I.  c).  F.-N-m 
BDch  eipresaions  as  these  it  is.  evident  th.-I 
exorcism  was  practised  from  a  very  early  iieiial 
In  the  church. 

In  one  form,  indeed,  eiorcism  was  pmctiseij 
by  the  Lord  Himself  and  His  disciples,  namely, 
in  the  catting  out  of  evil  spirits  from  those  who 
were  in  a  special  sense  "posBessed"  or  ^'de- 
moniac;" and  auch  eiorcism  was  oontinned  ii>r 
Kome    generationa   in   the    church   [DtltUMAC; 

with  the  more    general  form  of  eiorcitm,  by 
which  the  inherent  evil  demon  was  to  be  ei- 

tpecially  "possessed,"  but  belonging  to  the  ^'eril 
world." 

2.  It  it  not  wonderful  that  when  Ihe  mindi  «{ 
men  were  full  of  the  conception  of  an  all-per- 
vading army  of  evil  spirila  in  the  world  arooad 
them,  they  should  endeavour  to  free  from  ihi> 
inHuence  those  whom  they  receiied  from  ha- 
thenism  into  the  holy  groDod  of  Ihe  chiuvL 
Hence,  at  a  comparatively  early  {«rioil,  «e  figd 
candidates  for  baptism  not  only  renonncia;  fo> 
themselves  all  allegiance  to  Satan  and  his  powrn. 
but  having  pronounced  over  them  a  formula  of 
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who  entered  the  church  from  heathenism ;  but 
la  the  4th  century,  if  not  earlier,  it  was  clearly 
applied  to  all,  for  it  is  constantly  appealed  to  as 
a  ooncluatre  proof  that  the  church  recognized 
^he  presence  of  original  sin  eren  in  infants. 
Thus  Optatus(c;.  Donatiat,  iv.  6,  p.  75)  insists  that 
nn  one,  even  though  bom  of  Christian  parents, 
cnn  be  destitute  of  a  foul  spirit,  which  must  be 
driven  out  of  the  man  before  he  comes  to  the 
font  of  salvation ;  this  is  the  work  of  exorcism, 
by  which  the  foul  spirit  is  driven  forth  into  the 
wilderness.  And  ]K>pe  Celestinus  (^Ad  Epiacop, 
Gall.  c.  12)  says  that  none  rame  to  baptism, 
whether  infants  or  "juvenes,"  until  the  evil 
spirit  had  been  driven  out  of  ^hem  by  the  ex- 
orcisms and  insufflations  of  the  clerics.  Compare 
Augustine,  Epist.  194,  ad  Sixtum^  §  ^6  ;  !>€  Si/m- 
boto  ad  Catechumenoa,  i.  5 ;  Contra  Julianum,  i.  4. 

Cyril  of  Jerusalem  (Procatechesis  c.  9,  p.  7 ; 
Catechu  i.  c.  5,  p.  18)  begs  his  catechumens  to  be 
earnest  in  receiving  their  exorcisms  {itropKUT'  \ 
^iohs)\  whether  th^y  had  been  insufflated  or 
exorcised  {kKv  ifJifi-aiiO^s  nhv  kiropiuo9^s%  he 
])rays  that  they  may  he  blessed.  And  again 
(c.  13)  he  says,  ''w^c.i  ye  have  entered  before 
the  hour  of  the  exoi  isms,  let  every  one  speak 
things  that  conduce  to  piety,"  as  if  the  exorcisms 
began  the  catechetic  office  on  each  occasion. 
Thes^e  instructions  are  evidently  for  all  the 
catechnmens,  and  uot  for  those  only  who  had 
come  over  from  lieathenism.  And  Chrysostom 
(Cutech.  /.  ad  Initian.  c.  2,  p.  227)  speaks  of 
the  catechnmens,  after  instruction,  proceeding 
to  hear  the  words  of  those  who  exorcise  (r£o¥ 
i^opKt^6vTwy)\  to  this  exorcism  they  went  bare- 
footed  and  stripped  of  their  upper  garments. 
There  can  of  course  be  no  doubt  that  the  great 
body  of  those  whom  Chrysostom  catechised  were 
born  of  Christian  families. 

3.  Formulae  of  Exorcism.— Cehw^y  who  w^rote 
iigainst  the  Christians  probably  in  the  middle  of 
tiie  2nd  century,  says  that  he  had  seen  in  the 
possession  of  certain  presbyters  *^  barbaric  books 
containing  names  of  daemons  and  gibberish  (rcpo- 
Ttias)  "  (Orig.  c.  Ceisum^  \\.  p.  302) ;  and  again 
the  same  opponent  says  that,  '*  to  name  the  de- 
mons in  the  barbarous  tongue  {fiapfidpws)  is 
efficacious ;  to  name  them  in  Greek  or  Latin  is 
useless  "  (i6.  viii.  p.  402).  Origen,  in  answer  to 
this,  alleges  that  Latin,  Greek,  or  other  Chris- 
tians in  their  prayers  use  the  name  of  God  in  the 
tongue  in  which  they  were  born;  but  he  does 
not  deny  the  superior  efficacy  of  names  or  for- 
mulae in  onp  language  over  those  in  another. 
On  *he  contrary,  he  admits  (i6.  i.  p.  19)  the 
mystic  power  of  Hebrew  names,  and  declares 
that  Egyptian,  Persian,  and  other  names  have  a 
peculiar  efficacv  orer  certain  demons ;  and  else- 
where (/h  McUt.  ser.  110,  p.  232,  ed.  Wirceb.) 
complains  that  those  who  practised  exorcisms 
(adjurationibus)  used  improper  books,  as,  for 
instance,  books  derived  from  Jewish  sources. 
From  all  this  it  seems  clear  that  formulae  of 
exorcism  which  to  a  Roman  seemed  "  barbaric " 
were  in  use  in  the  2ud  century.  That  written 
forms  of  exorcism  were  used  in  the  4th  is  clear 
from  the  7th  of  the  Siatuta  ArUiqtta  {_Conc, 
Carth,  fVJ],  which  orders  the  bishop  to  deliver 
to  an  £xORCiST  on  ordination  a  book  containing 
such  forms. 

With  regard  to  the  form  of  exorcism,  we  find 
in  ancient  authorities  the  following  particulars. 


We  have  already  seen  that  to  name  the  nan\e 
of  Christ  was  regarded- as  being  of  the  utmost 
efficacy  for  the  expulsion  of  evil  spirits.  The 
passage  of  Justin  Martyr  (Dial,  c  85 ;  compare 
c.  30)  which  says  that  every  spirit  (BaifiSviov) 
is  conquered  and  subjected  on  being  adjured  **  by 
the  Name  of  the  Son  of  God  and  first-born  of 
evei*y  creature,  Who  was  bom  of  the  Virgin  and 
became  Man  capable  of  suffering  {traOifrov^j  wa.H 
crucified  under  Pontius  Pilate  by  your  [the 
Jewish]  people,  and  died,  and  rose  again  from 
the  deiul,  and  ascended  into  heaven,**  renders  it 
probable  that  a  recitation  of  the  redeeming  acts 
of  the  Lord  accompanied  the  naming  of  his  name. 
And  the  same  thing  seems  to  be  indicated  by  the 
words  of  Origen  (c.  Gets,,  i.  p.  7),  who  says  thai 
demons  were  Expelled  by  the  name  of  Jesus, 
*'  together  with  the  recitation  of  the  acts  related 
of  Him  "  (ftfT^  rrjs  krayy^Klas  Titv  irtpl  avrhi^ 
Ifrropwy).    See  Probst,  p.  49. 

The  words  of  TertuUian  again  (Apol.  23),  that 
the  power  of  Christians  over  evil  spirits  derives 
its  force  from  naming  Christ,  "and  from  the 
making  mention  of  those  punishments  which 
await  them  from  God  through  Jesus  Christ  the 
judge,"  make  it  probable  that  the  awful  punish- 
ment which  was  to  overtake  the  evil  ones  was 
spoken  of  in  the  formula  of  exorcism.  So  Ter- 
tuUian :  " representatione  ignis  illius"  (Apol,  23). 
And  if  in  another  passage — '*Sa tanas  .  *  .  quern 
nos  dicimus  malitiae  angclum  "...  (De  Testim, 
Animaej  c.  3) — we  are  to  take  **  dicimus  "  in  a 
ritual  sense,  it  would  ap|>ear  that  the  exorcists 
of  Tertullian's  time  cursed  and  reviletl  Satan. 

That  prayer  was  added  to  the  exorcism  proper 
we  know  from  .the  testimony  of  Minucius  Fulix 
(6>ctoc.  c.  27,  §5). 

The  actions  which  formed  part  of  the  rite  of 
exorcism  were  touching  and  breathing  on  the 
afflicted,  and  signing  them  with  the  cross. 

As  to  the  first,  TertuUian  tells  us  (Apol.  23), 
that  the  evil  spirits  depart  unwillingly  from  the 
bodies  of  men  at  the  touch  and  on-breathing  of 
Christians  (de  contactu  deque  afflatu  nostro). 
A'incentius  of  Thibari  (Sententiae  hpiscoporum^ 
No.  37,  in  Cyjtrian's  VI'orAs),  contending  that 
heretics  require  baptism  at  least  as  much  as 
heathens,  distinctly  refers  to  the  imposition  of 
hands  in  exorcism,  quoting  (incorrectly)  Mark 
xvi.  17, 18.  So  Origen  (on  Jothua,  Horn.  24,  c.  1) 
speaks  of  the  imposition  of  the  hands  of  the  exor- 
cists which  evil  spirits  could  not  resist.  Simi- 
larly the  Arabic  canons  of  Hippolytus  (Can.  19, 
§  6,  and  Can.  29,  quoted  by  Probst,  p.  50).  The 
same  canon  enjoins  the  exorcist,  after  the  adju- 
rations, to  **  sign  "  (no  doubt  with  the  cross)  the 
breast,  forehead,  ears,  and  mouth.  And  at  an 
even  earlier  date,  when  Justin  (Dial,  c«  131) 
speaks  of  the  outstretched  arms  of  Moses  as  a 
type  of  Christ,  and  .then  immediately  after  of 
the  power  of  Christ  crucified  over  evil  spirits,  it 
is  not  improbable  that  he  allude  to  the  use  of 
the  sign  of  the  cross.  So  when  we  read  (Origen 
on  ExoduSj  Mom.  6,  §  8)  how  the  demons  tremble 
before  the  cross  which  they  see  on  Christians, 
we  may  well  believe  that  the  reference  is  t4i  the 
use  of  the  cross  in  exorcism.  Lactantius  (Div. 
Inst.  iv.  27)  distinctly  mentions  the  use  of  the 
sign  of  the  cross  (signum  passionis)  for  the 
expulsion  of  evil  spirits.  The  first  council  of 
Constantinople  (c.  7)  describes  the  course  of 
proceeding  with  those  heretics  who  were  to  be 
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e  them,  kdJ 
came  them  to  stay  Id  the  church  nod  hear  the 
Scrijituro;  niid  then  we  bapliie  them." 

The  ceremony  took  place  io  the  church. 
"ShiunelEsa  ii  he,"  taj*  Fteudo-CjpriaD  (Of 
SiKClac.  c.  4),  "  who  eaorciaea  in  ■  chnrch  de- 
moni  whose  delights  he  hvoan  in  a  thentre." 
Daring  the  eiorcism  the  patient  laj  proatrBte  og 
the  grouDd  (Origea  on  MM.  Horn.  13,  §  7). 

Host  of  the  chsracteristic  of  the  form  of 
eioiciem  which  we  have  traced  in  andeot  timet 
are  found  in  eiisting  rituals.  For  insUn«.  in 
the  ancient  Roman  form  of  receiring  a  heathen 
lu  a  catechDmeB  (Daniel,  Codex  lit.  I.  ITl), 
aller  the  ndntonition  to  renounce  the  devil  and 
iwlieve  in  the  Holy  Trinity,  the  priest  "eiiuflflat 


Ins.  Prainde.  damoAt^.  . 
hoDorem  Deo  rivo  et  Tero;  da  hanorrTn  Jt 
Chriito  ttlio  eJDi  et  Splriini  Sancto,  in  cajut  a 
mine  atque  Tirtnte  pmedplo  tibi  nt  emi 
recedas  ab  hoc  fantulo  Dei,  qaem  bodie  Uomtni 
Deui  nnt«r  Jesus  Chrjstus  ad  *Dun  KiDrii 
gratiam  et  benedictioDeiD  fonteroqae  baptiitnai 
vocare  dignatui  est,  ut   fiat  ejus  lempluai   )■ 
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D  Euter  £re,  after  the 


I    took 


place  on  Euter  i.rt,  after  the  re'cltatlon  of  the 
Creed  by  the  oudidates  for  bapliim,  the  prleet 
lays  his  hand  OD  the  head  of  each  UTerally, 
Haying— "Nee  to  laleat,  Satanaa,  inimioere  tibi 
tormeuta,  imminere  tibi  diem  judicii.  diem  sup- 


"  (Daniel,  u.  i.  177). 

Then  follows  the  ephcU  [KaM,  TOtClllsc  i.F> 
and  the  anointing  on  the  breast  and  lietweed  tl' 
Bhoulden  with  holy  oil. 

In  the  Velus  Mamie  Gallkatmm,  publishe.!  U 
Thomasiua  and  reprinted  by  Mabillon  (/.li.  Oiil 
bk.  iii.  p.  338)  the  esKntial  part  of  the  iorm  ." 

diitime  damnate  spiritus  ,  .  .  Te,  ior^lo  IV- 
mini  noslri  Je»o  Chrisli  nomine, . .  .  adjnramni 
per  ejusdem  inajestatem  sdigue   virtuleoi,   pa.. 

cium  \  at  iu  quucumque  parte  membroriin 
I  latitat  propria  tf  confessione  manlfestes.  eia^- 
tnlnsque  spiritnlibns  fiagrii  inrisibilibusigiK 
tormenlis  vas  quod  occnpasae  aestimas  fuitia' 
eipiatumque    pott    babilationem  tnam   Domiot 


derelinqiuu  .  .  ■  Abscede,  abscede  quocnbque  es, 
et  corpora  Deo  dicata  na  repetaa.  Inlerdicta  tint 
tibi  ista  in  perpetuo.  In  nomine  Patris  et  Filii 
et  Spiritus  Sancti,  et  in  gloria  dorainicae  pas- 
■innii,  cujss  cmore  aalvanlur,  cujai  adientum 
•ipectant,jadiciom  conlitestur.  PerDominum." 
The  Gelaiian  Sacrameniarn  (i.  33),  iu  the 
Exordini  tuprr  Eitdos,'  gives  the  following 
form.  The  acolytes,  laying  their  hands  on  the 
candidate,  after  praying  Gjd  '  >   '    .'   "■ 

nngel  to  keep  them,  proceeds 


liabole. 


dedici 


houorem  Deo  viro  et  vero,  et .  . .  Jesu  Christo 
Filio  ejus  et  Spiritnl  Sancto;  et  recede  ab  hii 
famulls  Dei ;  quia  istos  aihi  Dent . .  .  vocare  dig- 
nnlua  est:  per  hoc  signnm  sanctae  crncis,  fron- 
tibos  eorum  quod  nos  damus,  ta,  moledicte 
diabole,  nunquam  audeai  vislare.  .  .  .  Audi, 
maledicte  SaUnas,  adjuratui  per  nonien  aeterni 
Dei  et  Salvatorii  nostri  Filii  Dei,  cum  tna  victus 
iuvidia,  tremens  gemenique  ditcede." 

And    again,    the    fonl    spirit    is    adjured    to 
depart,  in  the  case  of  the  males,  in  the  name  nt 


Him  who  walked  (he  water  and  stretched  ont 
right  hand  t«  Peter ;  in  the  caae  of  the  fema 
in  the  uime  of  Him  who  gate  aight  to  him  t 
waa  bom  blind,  and  raised  l^iaru*  from  his  F 
days'  death. 

The  form  given  from  the  Roman  rilu.l 
Probst  (p.  53)  presenti  a  remukible  paralli 
with   the  passage  of  Tertullian  {Apol.      -- 


b  tbe  aneirted  caodMale*  for  liapUm. 


character  ' 


33)  be- 

f.    lb*- 
»  fntrl 


given    alwve    may  be    aeen 
irtu^j.  iv,493f. 

4.  Re}/ratnlatim  of  Eroreism, — Paciaudi  (ft 
(ar«(iiiw™niflaJwi'<,pp,  13()ff.,143ff.)deicrib« 
anamorwnl«r-teuel  found  neorPisaura.  whi'-ii 
he  believes  to  be  not  of  later  date  than  (he  Tlh 
century.     One  of  the  bas-reliefi  on  this  vr«Hl 

The    contortions  of  the  person  on    the   grooiif 

possessed.  Now,  if  the  venel  was  a  font  ii 
holding  the  baptiimal  water,  it  wonld  seem  nrnrr 
appropriate  to  represent  opon  it  the  ontinuT 
pre-bapliamal  eiorciam.  11  seems  thfrrfoir 
more  probable  that   it   waa   intended    for  Ike 
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Atrium  of  a  church,  where  it  mtght  be  use<I  to 
contain  Holy  Water, 

5.  Besides  human  beings,  various  inanimate 
objects  were  e'xorcised.  Of  these  we  maj  men- 
tion especially  water  [Baptism,  §§  30, 42 :  Font, 
Uknedictios  op  :  Holy  Water],  salt  for  use 
in  sacred  otiices  [Salt,  BENEDicriON  of],  and 
i)il  for  varioai  uses  [CuRiSM  :  Oil,  Holy]. 

(Martene,  De  Biiihus  Antiquis ;  Trobst,  Sakra- 
mcnU  tmd  Sakramentalien^  Tubingen,  1872  ; 
K.  C.  Baur,  Kirchengtachichte  der  Drei  ersten 
Jahrhunderte^  c.  6.)         ,  [C.] 

EXORCISTS.  Exorcists  are  only  once  men- 
tioned in  the  New  Testament  (Acts  xix.  13),  and 
then  without  any  reference  to  the  power  given 
to  Christians  to  cast  out  devils.  [See  DiCT.  OF 
UiiiLE.]  In  the  early  days  of  the  chuixh,  it 
ap(>ears  to  have  been  considered  that  the  power 
of  exorcising  evil  spirits  was  a  special  gift  of 
God  to  certain  {)ersons,  who  are  therefore  called 
exorcists.  In  the  Apostolic  Constitutions 
(viii.  c.  26),  it  is  said  that  an  exorcist  is  not 
ordained,  because  the  power  of  exorcising  is  a 
free  gitl  of  the  grace  of  God,  through  Christ, 
and  that  whoever  has  received  this  gift  will  be 
made  manifest  in  the  exercise  of  it.  It  is  added 
that  if  expedient  an  exorcist  may  be  ordained 
bishop,  priest,  or  deacon.  Exorcists  are  not 
named  among  those  who  received  ecclesiastical 
stipends,  nor  are  they  mentioned  in  the  Apostolic 
CanonSj  though  probably  their  office  is  alluded  to 
in  the  direction  that  a  Gentile  convert  who  has 
an  evil  spirit  may  not  be  received  into  the 
church  till  he  has  been  purified  (iratfapiertfcls, 
Can.  70).  Thomassin  (  Vet,  et  Hov.  EccL  Discip, 
i.  2,  c.  30,  §  1)  8),  thinks  that  exorcists  were 
either  priests  or  deacons.  So  Eusebius  makes 
mention  of  one  Romanns,  as  deacon  and  exorcist 
in  the  church  of  Caesarea  in  Palestine  (^De 
Martifl-,  Palest,  c.  2). 

Tertullian  speaks  as  if  all  Christians  were 
exorcists,  driving  away  evil  spirits  by  the 
exorcisms  of  their  prayers.  Thus  (fie.  Idol.  c.  1 1 ), 
he  forbids  Christians  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  the  sale  of  things  used  for  the  purposes  of 
idolatry,  asking  with  what  consistency  they 
could  exorcise  their  own  inmates,  to  whom 
they  had  offered  their  housed  as  a  shrine 
(ceilariam) ;  and  in  another  place  {^De  Cor.  MU, 
c.  11),  ui«es  as  an  argument  against  Christians 
entering  the  military  service,  that  they  might  be 
called  upon  to  guard  the  heathen  temples,  so  as 
to  defend  those  by  night  whom  by  their  exor- 
cisms they  had  put  to  flight  during  the  day. 

But  it  is  evident  that  in  later  times  they  were 
reckoned  among  the  minor  orders  of  clergy. 
Cyprian  (£/>.  69,  Mug.  Fit.),  speaks  of  exorcists 
as  casting  out  devils  by  man's  word  and  God's 
power,  and  in  his  epistle  to  Firmilian  {£p.  75), 
says  that  one  of  the  exorcists,  inspired  by  the 
grncc  of  God,  cast  out  a  certain  evil  spirit  who 
had  made  pretensions  to  sanctity.  Cornelius  in 
his  epistle  (Euseb.  //.  E.  i.  c  43)  names  forty- 
two  exorcists  among  the  clergy  of  the  church 
of  Rome.  Epiphanius  {Expos.  Fid.  c.  21),  hien- 
tions  them  among  the  clergy,  ranking  them 
with  the  hermeneutae,  immediately  atler  the 
deaconesses.  Pauliuus  of  Nola^Z^  S.  Feli':.  Natal. 
(.'arm.  4),  speaks  of  St.  Felix  as  haviug  been 
promoted  from  the  orcler  of  lectors  to  the  otfice 
of  exorcist.     The   council  of  Lao<licea  (e.   24), 
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mentions  them  among  the  minor  clergy,  placing 
them  between  the  singers  and  the  doorkeepers, 
and,  in  another  canon  (c.  26),  forbids  any  to 
exorcise  either  in  church  or  in  private  houses, 
w^ho  had  not  been  appointed  to  the  otiice  by  the 
bishops.  The  council  of  Antioch  (c.  10),  places 
them  afler  the  subdcacons,  among  the  clergy 
who  might  be  appoints  by  the  chorepiscopi. 
The  4th  council  of  Cai-thage  (c.  7),  provides  an 
office  for  the  ordination  of  an  exorcist.  He  was 
to  receive  from  the  hands  of  the  bishop  a  book, 
in  which  were  written  forms  of  exorcism,  with 
the  bidding,  "  Take  and  commit  to  memory,  and 
receive  power  to  lay  hands  on  energumens 
whether  baptized  or  catechumens."  The  same 
council  also  provided  that  exorcists  might  lay 
hands  on  an  energumen  at  any  time  (c.  90),  and 
(c.  92)  gave  it  into  their  charge  to  provide  the 
energumens  with  their  daily  food  while  remaining 
in  the  church.    [Demoxiacs.] 

The  names  of  four  exorcists,  designating  them- 
selves by  no  other  titles,  are  found  among  the 
signataries  of  the  first  council  of  Ai*les  (Kouth's 
Jielliq.  Sac.  iv.  p.  312). 

There  seems  little  reason  for  connecting  the 
exorcists  with  the  form  of  exorcism  that  was 
used  in  the  case  of  all  catechumens.  Their  work, 
as  expressly  allotted  to  them  by  the  4th  council 
of  Carthage  (c.  7),  lay  among  all  «nergumens, 
whether  baptized  or  not.  [P.  0.] 

EXPECTATION  WEEK  {HtMomada  Ex- 
pectationis)^  the  week  preceding  Whitsunday, 
because  in  that  week  the  apostles  tcaitcd  for  the 
Comforter  from  on  high,  which  the  Lord  had 
promised  at  His  Ascension.  (Ducange,  s.  v.  ffcb- 
domida.)  [C] 

EXPEDITUS,  martyr  in  Armenia  with  five 
others;  commemorated  April  19  (Mart.  Bom. 
Vet.f  ffieron.y  Adonis,  Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

EXPOSING  OF  INFANTS  [compare 
Foundlings].  The  frequency  of  the  exposi- 
tion of  infants  among  the  ancient  heathens  is 
a  fact  to  which  both  the  mythology  and  the 
history  of  Greece  and  Rome  bear  frequent 
witness.  Among  the  early  Christian  writ«rs 
we  iind  exposition,  together  with  actual  in- 
fanticide, constantly  cast  in  the  teeth  of  their 
Pagan  opponents.  '^  I  see  you,"  writes  Minucius 
Felix,  "  now  casting  forth  the  sons  whom  yc 
have  begotten  to  the  wild  beasts  and  to  the 
fowls  of  the  air"  {Octacius,  c,  30,  §  2;  31, 
§  4).  Lactantius  (bk.  vi.  c.  20)  inveighs  against 
the  false  pity  of  those  who  expose  infants. 
Justin,  Tertullian,  Augustine  and  others  might 
be  quoted  to  much  the  same  effect. 

A  law  of  Alexander  Severus,  which  has  been 
retained  in  Justinian's  Code  (bk.  viii.  t.  lii.,  1.  i. ; 
A.D.  225),  allowed  the  recovering  of  an  infant 
exposed  against  the  will  or  without  the  know- 
ledge of  the  owner  or  person  entitled  to  the 
services  of  its  mother,  whether  slave  or  adscrip" 
titiif  but  only  on  condition  of  repaying  the  fair 
cost  of  its  maintenance  and  training  to  a  trade, 
unless  theft  could  be  established — an  enactment 
obviously  framed  only  to  secure  the  rights  of 
slave-owners,  and  not  inspired  by  any  considera- 
tion of  humanity  for  the  infants  themselves. 
There  is  something  of  a  higher  spirit  in  a  law  of 
Diocletian  and  Maxiniin,  A.D.  295  (Code,  bk.  v., 
t.  iv.,  1.  16),  enacting  that  where  a  female  infant 
hml  been  c.iht  forth  by  her  father  smd  brought 
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•ip  bj  Bnother  person,  who  sought  tn  niiirry  her 
to  hit  owp  HOD,  the  fcthar  was  bound  to  coDMot 
to  the  marriage,  or  la  oue  of  refuwl  (if  we  con- 
.true  the  teit  .right),  to  pay  fop  hi.  daughter's 
msinlenanee.  Comtantioe  {a.d.  331),  bj  a  Uw 
coalained  in  the  TheodocUn  Code  (bk.  v^  t.  Tii„ 
t  not  reproduced  by  Justiaian,  enacted 


th.it 


It  fori 


le  by  the  will  of  a  father  or  master,  and 
nouriibed  it  till  it  became  strong,  might  retam 
it  iu  whaterer  condition  he  pleaxd,  either  as  a 
child  or  as  a  sIbts.  without  any  fear  of  recovery 
by  those  who  hate  voluntarilv  cast  out  their 
new-born  slave)  or  children.  The  growth  of 
Christian  humanity  is  shown  in  n  constitution  of 
Valentinian,  V.lens  and  Grati-n,  adopted  by 
Justinian  (Code,  bk.  viii.,  t.  lit.,  1.  2;  a.d.  374), 
which  absolutely  Ibrbade  mattera  or  patroni  to 
"   ■    tt  eiposed  by  IhemselTes,  if  charit- 


ably » 


d  by  ol 


of  Honoriuj   Hud  Theodoi 
the  Theodoaian    Code   (A.D.  41  If),   repeated    the 

Srohibition,  obserring  that  "none  can  call  one 
la  own  whom  he  contemned  while  perishing," 
but  required  a  bishop's  signature  by  way  of 
attesUtion  of  ibe  facts  (bk.  t.,  t,  vit.,  1.  2). 

The  law  hut  referred  to  may  aeem  in  some 
dsgree  to  ciplajn  a  cnnon  of  the  council  or  synod 
of  Vaison,  ..0.442.  There  is  a  universal  com- 
plaint, it  says,  on  the  subject  of  the  eipDsitioa 
of  infanta,  who  are  cast  forth  not  to  the  merey 
of  others,  but  to  the  dogs,  whiitt  the  fear  of 
lawsuits  tleUrs  others  from  saving  them.  This 
therefore  is  to  be  observsi,  that  according  to  the 
sUtntes  of  tbe  princes  the  church  be  taken  to 
witness]  from  [be  altar  on  the  Lord's  day  the 
minister  is  to  announce  that  the  chnrth  know* 
an  exposed  infant  to  hare  been  taken  up,  in 
order  that  within  ten  days  any  person  may 
acknowledge  and  receive  it  back ;  and  anv  who 
after  the  ten  days  may  bring 


.ealt  1 


]   by  tl 


D  the 


mauslayer  (cc.  9,  10).     A 

same  effect,  but  In  clearer  language,  was  enacted 
by  the  alightly  later  2nd  council  of  Aries,  a.d. 
4SS,  indicating  that  which  tetvea  to  explain 
both  the  law  of  Honorius  and  the  two  canons 

eipose    infanU    "before    the   church"   (e.    51). 


In  the  East,  the  full  claims  of  Christian 
humanity  were  at  last  admitted  by  Justinian, 
•1  towards  foundlings  themselves,  though  with- 
out sufficient  consideration  for  parental  duties. 
He  not  only  absolutely  (•>th«da  the  re-vindica- 

but  also  the  treating  of  them,  by  those  who 
have  taken  ohar^a  of  them,  either  ai  slaves, 
fi-eedmen,  coloni  or  arfsrrt^fiTiY,  declaring  such 
children  to  be  absolutely  free  ((Tode,  bk.  viti., 
t.  lii.,  I.  3;  A.D.  629;  see  also  bk.  i..  t.  ir., 
I.  24;  A.i>.  530).  This  applied  to  Infanta  nut 
nway  either  in  chorchea,  streets  or  any  other 
place,  even  though  a  plaintifl'  should  give  some 
evidence  of  a  right  of  ownership  over  them  (bk. 
Till.,  t.  lil.,  1.  4).  The  153rd  Novel,  however, 
shows  that  it  waa  still  the  practice  in  certain 
district]  ( Thessalonics  is  spedtied  )  to  ei|>ase 
new-bom  infanlji  in  the  churches,  and  after  they 
had  been  brought  up  to  reclaim  them  na  slaves; 
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and   It  again   eipreaaly   enacts  the    frvrdotn    at 

The  Wisigothic  law  contains  some  rath*r  n- 

iuRinls  (bk.  iv.,  t.  iv.,  cc.  1, 2),  When  a  |*r».j 
ha)  out  of  compassion  taken  op  u  foundlini;  ■  i 
either  sei,  wherever  eiposed,  and  when  it  if 
nourished  op  the  )<arenls  acknowledge  it,  if  it 
b«  the  child  of  a  free  penon,  let  them  eiib'-r 
give  back  a  slave  in  its  place  or  par  the  pHiT  or 
one ;  otherwise,  let  the  foundling'b*  redn-m'-i 
by  the  judge  of  the  territory  from  the  owner- 
ship of  the  parents,  and  let  these  be  suhjvK-t  (■« 
perpetual  eiile.  If  they  have  not  wh»»»'itLi 
to  iniy,  let  him  serve  for  the  iutsnt  who  rasi  it 
forth,  and  let  the  lalter  re 
whom  the   pity  of  slraagers  I 


1    frevdun 
*ne,i.       ; 

t    forth    a 


d  up,  I. 


of  its  VI  , 

bis  ignoi-ance  of  the  exposing.  But  if  he  kBc* 
of  it,  let  ths  foundling  remain  in  tfae  power  ■.: 
bim  who  nourished  it. 

In  a  collection  of  Irish  canons,  ascribed  to  tbt 
end  of  the  7th  century,  is  one  "on  infants  ct-j 

anconth  and  obscure  Latin,  that  auch  sa  iDtaDI 
shall  be  ■  lUve  to  the  churrh  unless  sent  awat : 
and  that  seven  years'  penance  is  to  be  borne  I'l 
those  who  cast  infunts  forth  (bk.  lli.,  c.  22). 

A  capitulary  of  uncertain  date  (supp^e-J 
about  744)  enacts,  .in  acconlance  with  the  cunn 
of  tbe  BVnod  of  Vaiaon  before  relerred  to,  Ibsi 
if  an  iniant  eiposed  before  the  chnrch  hm*  Um 
taken  up  l>y  the  compasaion  of  any  ob«s  sacb 
person  shall  alSi — probably  on  tbe  church  4»w 
— a  letter  of  noti«  (conteatationia  ponal  .  . 
epistolam>     If  the  infant  be  not  acknowledi:^ 

up  securely  retain  it  (c.  1). 

The  "Lei  Romana,"  supposed  to  represent  Ihr 
taw  of  the  Roman  population  nf  luly  in  Lom- 
bard timei,  contains  a  less  liberal  proviaion  i^i 
this   subject,    founded   on   the   earlier    imperial 

its  parents  either  in  the  church  or  in  tbe  pr>>- 
eincts  (platea),  and  any  one  with  the  know-led^ 
of  the  father  or  mother  and  of  the  master  bi. 
tjikcD  it  np  and  aottrished  it  by  bis  labour,  il 
shall  remain  in  his  power  who  took  it  up.  And 
if  a  peiwn   knew  not  its  father  or  mother  er 

lei  him  present  the  infant  before  tbe  bishop 
(pontificem)  or  the  clerics  who  sen-e  thai 
church,  and  receive  from  the  hand  of  thii 
bishop  and  those  clerks  an  epi>tiiia  cottrrliohit. 
and  thenceforth,  let  him  have  power  either  !■• 
give  such  infant  liberty,  or  to  retain  it  in  per- 
petual sUvery  (bk.  v.,  t.  vii.).  [J.  M.  L] 


pline 


It  togetl 


litv.  eipolsion  inevitably  became  a 
pa'rt  of  it.  IothB»o-called"RHl-of 
Pachomius,"  eiputsion  (or  a  flogging)  was  iJ-.- 
penalty  for  insubordination,  licentiousness,  qunr- 
relling,  covetonsness,  gluttony  (cf.  Cass.  full,  n, 
Ifi).  Menard,  however,  thinks  that  this  >'■ 
only  expulsion  for  a  aUI^  time  (Bened.  .(ni.ui. 
Cimcon/. /i'(sj,  ixii.  5).   By  tbe  Sigmla  Orifitlala 
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(c.  35)  obstinate  offenders  are  to  be  eipellej. 
Benedict,  with  chamcteristic  prudence,  prescribe.I 
expulsion  for  contumacy  {Heg.  c.  71),  on  the 
principle  that  the  gangi-ened  limb  must  be  lopped 
off,  lest  the  rest  of  the  body  should  be  infected 
with  the  poison  (U>.  c.  28),  while  with  charac- 
teristic gentleness  he  allowed  such  offenders  to 
be  re-admitted,  if  penitent,  so  often  as  thrice,  on 
condition  of  their  taking  the  lowest  place  among 
the  brethren  (ib.  c.  29).  Some  commentators, 
however,  take  this  permission  as  not  extending 
to  the  case  of  a  monk  expelled  for  such  vices 
AS  could  hardly  fail  to  corrupt  the  community 
(Iklart.  Beg.  Comm.  loc.  cit.).  The  Benedictine 
reformers  generally  made  expulsion  more  com- 
mon and  readmission  more  difficult.  Fructuosus 
orders  all  incorrigible  offenders  to  be  expelled 
CJieg.  cc.  8,  16);  and  the  Hegula  Cujusdamf  still 
more  severe,  enacts  expulsion  for  lying,  ibmi- 
ciition,  persistent  murmuring,  and  even  abusive 
language  (cc.  6,  8,  16,  18).  At  a  later  period, 
under  the  stern  discipline  of  Citeaux,  a  monk 
was  to  be  unfrocked  and  expelled,  even  for  theft 
above  a  certain  value  (Mart.  Beg.  Conun.  c.  3G). 
Obviously  the  frequency  or  infrequency  of  such 
a  penalty  as  expulsion  depended  on  the  monas- 
tery being  regarded  rather  as  a  reformatory  or 
as  a  place  of  ideal  perfection.  [I.  G.  S.] 

EXSEGBATIO.  [Anathema:  Desecra- 
tion.] 

EX8UPERANTIU8,  deacon  and  martyr  at 
S{)oletum,  with  Sabinus  the  bishop,  and  others, 
under  Maximian ;  commemorated  Dec.  30  (Mart. 
Bom.  Vet.,  Adonis,  Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

EXSUPERIA,  martyr  at  Rome  with  Simpro- 
nius  and  others ;  commemorated  July  26  (^Mart, 
Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

EX8UPERIU8.  (1)  One  of  the  Theban  legion, 
martyr  at  Sedunum  in  Belgic  Gaul  (the  Valais), 
under  Maximian ;  commemorated  Sept.  22  (^Mart. 
Born.  Vet.,  Hiernn.,  Adonis,  Usuardi). 

(IS)  Bishop  and  confessor  at  Toulouse;  com- 
memorated Sept.  28  {Mart.  Usuardi). 

(8)  Martyr  at  Vienna  with  Severus  and  Feli- 
cianus;  commemorated  Nov.  19  {Mart.  Adonis, 
Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

EXT  EME  UNCTION.  [Sick,  Vbita- 
riON  OF  THE :  Unction.] 

EX  VOTO.    [Votive  Ofperinos.] 

EYES,  TOUCHING  OP.  1.  The  first 
council  of  Constantinople  (a.d.  381)  laid  it  down 
(c.  7)  that  Arians  and  certain  other  heretics 
were  to  be  received  into  the  church,  without  re- 
bnptism,  on  renouncing  their  heresy  and  being 
crossed  or  anointed  with  holy  unguent  (jiCptp) 
on  the  forehead,  eyes,  &c.  So  in  the  form  of 
baptism  given  by  Daniel  (Codex  Lit,  iv.  507) 
from  the  Greek  Euchologion,  the  priest  after 
baptism  anoints  the  neophyte  with  holy  unguent, 
mak  g  the  sign  of  the  cross  on  forehead,  eyes, 
nostrils,  mouth,  ears,  breast,  hands,  and  feet, 
saying,  *Uhe  seal  of  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Amen."  Compare  Martene,  DeBit,  Ant.  I.  i.  17, 
Ord.  24,  25. 

2.  In  extreme  unction,  the  eyes  are  anointed 
with  holy  oil.  Thus,  in  the  Ratold  MS.  of  the 
Gregorian  Sacramentary  (p.  549,  ed.  Menard),  the 
pnest  is  directed  to  anoint  the  eyes,  with  the 
words :  "  Ungo  oculo«  tuos  de  oleo  sanctificato, 
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ut  (juicquid  illicito  visu  deliquisti  per  hujus  olei 
uoctionem  expietur." 

'A.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  custom  to  touch 
the  eyes,  as  well  as  the  other  organs  of  sense, 
with  the  moisture  remaining  on  the  lips  after  com- 
municating (Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  Catech.  Myst. 
V.  22 :  see  COMMUNION,  Holy,  p.  413 ;  Ears. 

TOUCHING  OP).  [C] 

EZEKIEL,  the  prophet  ;  commemorated 
April  10  (Mart.  Bom.  Vet.,  Bedae,  Adonis,  Usu- 
ni-di);  Miaziah  5  =  March  31,  and  Hamle  27  = 
July  21  {Cat,  Ethiop.);  Seyt. '&{Cul.  Armen.). 

[W.  F.  G.] 

EZRA,  the  prophet;  commemorated  Jakatit 
10  =  Feb.  4,  and  Hamle  6  -=  June  30  {Cai. 
Ethiop.),  July  13  (^Mart.  Usuardi).     [W.  F.  G.] 


FABARIUS.     The  Cantores  anciently  fasted 

I  the  day  before  they  were  to  sing  divine  offices, 

I  but  ate  beiins,  as  being  supposed  to  benefit  the 

voice  (Pliny,   Not.  Hist.  xx.  6);   whence  thev 

were  called  by  the  heathen  FabMi  (Isidore,  De 

Div.  Off.  ii.  12).  [c.] 

FABIANUS,  the  pope,  martyr  at  Rome  in 
the  time  of  Decius;  commemorated  Jan.  20 
(Mart.  Bom,  Vet.^  Bedae,  Hieron.,  Adonis,  Usu- 
ardO-  [W.  F.  G.] 

FABIU6,  martyr  at  Caesarea ;  "Passio" 
July  31  (Mart.  Bom.  Vet.,  Adonis,  Usuardi). 

[W.  F.  G.] 

FABRICA  ECCLESIAE.  [Church^ 
Maintenance  of,  p.  388.] 

FACE,   BRANDING  IN  THE.     It  was 

enacted  under  Constantine  {Code,  lib.  ix.  tit.  47, 
1.  17),  that  bi-anding  should  not  be  in  the  face, 
as  disfiguring  the  heavenly  beauty  [Corporal 
Punishments,  p.  470],  [C] 

FACITERGIUM  (also  facietergium,  facie- 
iergiwn,  fadterguia  ;  facialis,  faciak).  This,  as 
its  name  indicates,  is  a  handkerchief  for  wiping 
the  face  ("  facitergium  et  manitergium,  a  ter- 
gendo  fadem  vel  manus  vocatur."  Isidore,  Etym. 
xix.  26).  Mention  of  this  is  occasionally  found 
in  various  monastic  rules.  It  is  appointed  as 
part  of  the  furniture  of  a  monk's  couch  in  the 
Rule  of  St.  Isidore  (c.  14;  p.  127,  part  2,  in 
Holstenius,  Codex  Beguiarum;  ed.  Paris,  1663). 
See  also  Magistri  Begula,  cc.  17,  19,  81  {op.  cit. 
pp.  214,  216,  257).  The  last  passage  ordains 
that  there  shall  bo  dealt  out  "  singula  facitergia 
per  decadara."  Gregory  of  Tours  {Vitae  I'a- 
trum,  viii.  8;  p.  1191,  ed.  Ruinart)  speaks  of  the 
value  set  upon  the  "  facitergium  dependentibus 
villis  intextum,  quod  Sanctus  [i.e.  Nicetius  Lug- 
dunensis]  super  caput  in  die  obitus  sui  habuit." 
The  facitergin  used  by  nuns  were  at  times  em- 
broidered (Caesarii  BegiUa  ad  Virginet,  c.  42; 
Holstenius,  part  3,  p.  22).  Again,  Venantius 
Fortunatus,  in  his  life  of  St.  Radegundis  of 
France,  describes  her  on  one  occasion  as  "  circa 
altare  cum  facistergio  jacentem  pulverem  col- 
ligens"  (c.  2;  I'atroL  Ixxii.  653).  One  more 
example  may  suffice,  where  the  word,  perhaps, 
appears  in  the  transitional  state  of  its  meaning : 
'Monata    ctinm  particula  sancti  orarii,  id   est 
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fiuaalii"  (_ffypomnntieon  de  Awaiano  Apoeri- 
s>anD,efc.,  in  Anut.  Bihliolh.  Cullectatiea :  Pa- 
tml.  exiii.  685).  Kor  further  eiamples,  we 
Duamgc's  ahturiiun,  >.  »i,  [R.  S,] 

FAITH.    [Sophia.] 

FAiTHFUL.  Tha  preaent  article  is  in- 
tended to  give  sn  Kccount  of  the  priacipnl  Dames 
applied  to  Chriitians  in  early  times,  whether  by 
themselvea  or  bj  others. 

The  luimei  most  commoa  among  ChrutUnB  in 
the  apostolic  aoi^sub-apostolie  agex  aeein  to  have 
been  Saints  (Ky,.,),  Elect  (/«X.«toO.  Brethren 
(iJiA^i),  nnd  Faithful  (rio-rsl),  often  folloned 
by  th«  worda,  ir  "IijiTDii  Xpiirt^, 

The  nordi  wurrit  and  Fidelia  were  also  naed 
in  a  ipeciaJ  sense  to  distinguish  the  baptized 
Christian  from  the  catechomea.  Thus  Augustine 
(Tract,  it  Joan.  U,  e.  9)  SHjrs  thit  if  a  man  tells 
OS  that  he  is  »  Chrialinn,  we  have  to  asli  further, 
whether  be  is  catechumen  or  "Hdelis."  Hence 
such  an  inscription  as  Ckbjbtiana  FideLU  (Le 
Slant,  /iu.n)<l.  de  la  GaHle,  i.  373)  Is  not  a  mere 
pleonasm.  So  the  couuril  of  Elrira  (C.  ElUi. 
c.  67)  neenis  to  distingnish  between  "fidelii" 
iind  "  catechu Diena."  In  the  liturgies,  the  portion 

Hllowed  to  b*  present  was  called  ifijsa  Fideliun, 
and  the  Lord's  Prayer  I'idelium  OnUio.  See 
Suicer's  T)Ktaw-us,  s.v.lliiprrft.  Eosebius (Prucp. 
Evang,  i.  1)  repudintes  the  charge  that  Chrls^ 
nans  were  inlled  nrTTol  from  their  credulity. 

Fidelia  is  B  frequent  epithet  in  inacriptiani, 
particularly  in  the  caae  of  young  children,  who 
might  otherwise  be  supposed  to  hare  died  un- 
baptiied.  Thus  an  inscription  given  by  Maran- 
goni  {AjUa  S.  ViHoriai,  103)  runs  thus:  Hic 
■tKQTlESCZT  i:i  PACE  FILIPPUB  ||  INFAB  FIDELIB. 
Similar  inscription*  are  given  in  the  case  of  a 
child  who  died  at  the  age  of  a  year  and  nine 
months  (A.  p.  109),  and  of  ]inother  who  died  at 
the  age  of  (ire  years  nnd  tire  months  (/A.  p.  9t>). 
Another  may  be  seen  in  Cavedoni  (Anl.  Cinut.  di 
Chiftti,  p.  3^1).  On  a  marble  at  Florence  (nori, 
Imor.  Ant.  Xtrnr.  iii.  314)  it  is  said  of  a  child  of 
three  years  and  three  months,  niCTH  ETEAET- 
THCEN.  In  one  cose  given  by  Marini  (_Frat. 
Amul.  p.  171),  the  inscription  describes  an 
ancestreiw  (major)  begging  bnptisni  fur  a  child  at 
the  point  of  death:  ptTlviT  ad  eoclesia  ut 
FiDEUs  DE  BECVU>  RECECI83ET  (i.e.  recederel). 
In  another  case  (Oderico,  Inicr,  I'li.  p.  2U7),  one 
of  two  brotheii,  who  died  at  eight  years  old, 
is  describeil  as  seofitvs,  while  the  brother,  who 
icribed  as  Ftoeua.    And 


in  described  aj 
a  nursling  who 


i,  u.a.  i.  228). 

Such  iDscriptlons  as  vtxiT  m  pace  fidelie. 
or  HEiiviEScrr  FiDtLia  in  pace,  nre  too  common 
to  naed  particubu'iiing  (Marligny,  Did.  da 
Aidiq.  Chrit.  s.v.  Fiddii). 

Other  names  gireu  to  Christians  were  perhaps 
either  (1)  i>e>ignat  Ions  of  some  peculiarity  of  their 
practice  or  prnfessiDn,  rather  than  ren^ized 
titles;  more  epithets  than  names;  or  (2)  names 
given  them  by  the  outside  world,  either  in  deri- 

I.  Under  tbe  first  head  may  b*  classed  (n)  'Ua- 
roIiK.  Jessaenns,  a  name  which  Epiphanius  {llaer. 
■ii,  n.  4}  snys  may  be  derived  from  Je-us,  or  (\vi 
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■eems  far-fetched  and  improbable)  from  Jr^v. 
the  father  of  David.  Epiphanins  («. ».)  v-asiJfti 
this  name  eariier  than  that  of  ^  Christian." 

Another  such  name  was  (A)  TnMYinf,  appiitd 
to  Christians  by  Clement  of  Aleundria  {>-(p«.    i 
i.  p.  294 1  ii.  p.  38;i ;  vi.  p.  UGJ  ;  *ii.  p.  T4tl)  .•    , 
having    the    true   knowledge.       Later  we  iJid    I 
Athanssius  (ap.  Socrat.  //«(.  Ecd.  ir.  23)  q>;ii; 
the  term  of  the  Ascetic)  of  Egrpt,  and  Swralf 
{ibid.)  (ells  ns  that  Eragriui  ronticm  wrjl'  i 
book  for  the  use  of  these  Asceljcs,  called  "Tn. 
Gnostic,  or  Rules  for  the  Contemplative  Life.' 

(c)  %*o^poi,  a  name  claimed  by  Ignatiu:  iii 
hi«  inlerriew  with  Trajan  (Acta  lyn-^t.  ap.  GrjI.. 
Spiril.  t.  ii.  p.  10),  because  he  "carried  Chn>i  n 
his  heai't,"  and  seemingly  conceded  especi^ilr  t ' 
him,  was  commonly  mtii  of  all  Christians,  -j 
Pearson   (Vind.   Igwit.    par.  iU    c.    12,  ^  3!>;! 

2ud  century. 

Clement  of  Aleiandria,  agreeing  about  tiff 
meaning  of  the  name,  gives  the  varieliM  or  ii 
dce^epw  and  8to^f»i^^»reT,  and  Eusebinj  (riii. 
10)  quotes  a  letter  of  Phileas.  bishop  of  ThDlEl^ 
to  his  flock,  in  which  he  oils  the  martyrs  X^u^ 

(if)  St.  Ambrose  (de  obit,  ralnitin.  t.  iii.  p  lil 
speaks  ofCTiriftinns  as  Otriili,  Le.  "anoinlei." 
and  justifies  his  use  of  the  title  by  refe/vnci- " 
Ps.  cv.  15,  "oolite  tangere  Chrietos  meoi,"  ill 
ChriiliauB  receiving  the  unction  of  the  Hoi; 
Spirit,  and  Jerome  commeDticg  on  the  [i.i-si^'^ 
(Ps.  civ.  [cv.]),  justifies  it  by  the  same  w«- 

(■t)  The  name  EccIfsiaiUci  was  .ised  wtl.ij 
the  Christian  body  (Bingham,  i.  1..§H)  to  Ji  ■ 
tiugnish  the  clei^y  from  the  laity,  aiiri  »iiii  i 
modification  ofthis  meaning  of  the  word  Eu!*! 
(iv.  7)  speaks  of  " eccleaiaatical  writers; "  >ni  ■- 
was  also  used  of  Christians  generally  in  tiioin;i 
to  those  who  did  not  belong  to  the  JmAwIa  »■ 
Jews,  infidels,  and  heretics.  Binghnm  quo"' 
F.usebius  (iv.  7,  v.  27),  and  CjtW  of  Jenwho 
'" '     ■  ig  the  word  in  liii- 


and  Val 


»  (no 


n  Ea» 


,  EpijdiMiii-: 
Jerome,  and  others"  [Eccleeia^TICC's]. 

(/)  Bingham  asserts  that  Christians  ■"'■_ 
called  of  to;  J*v^t»i,  "They  of  the  liilb. 
giving  as  bis  authority  for  this  stalement  It- 
rescript  of  Aurelian  against  Paul  of  Samoati- 
quoted  by  F.usebius  (vii.  30),  in  which  Ii/ 
bishops  of  Rome  and    of  Italy  are  called  1'^- 

l<l)  Christians  also  called  themaelves  CATirw:' 
[see  the  word] ;  and  (A)  PiKiculi.  aliudinj  to  Ihc 
mvslic  Fish  [BAPria!!,  p.  171 ;  Fibh} 

'it  is  to  be  observed,  says  Bingham  (i.  1.  i'J 
that  all  these  names  eipress  some  rflalira  '■« 
God  or  to  Christ,  and  that  none  of  Ifii'm  •''" 
taken  from  the  names  of  men,  as  mis  '''*J^ 
with  the  heresies  and  seels.  He  qoolet  Cbri- 
sostom  (Horn.  33  in  A<:1.\  Epiphanius  (l/o"-  *- 
Marcionit.,  also  Ilaer.  10.),  Gregory  Ksin""" 
(0,-at.  31,  p.  506)  and  others  as  uflliris!:  ""^ 
opposite  tendencies.  The  name  of  Chrisliin  '^ 
neglected  by  the  heretics  for  the  nsmw  «!  '1^" 
leaders,  while  the  Christians  Ihonght  it  n»"' 
without  any  other  title  deriied  tron  f""}^ 
country,  city,  quality,  or  oconpation;  f '" 
case  of  the  de;iron  Siuictus  marlvied  is  '" 
reign  of  Antoninus,  related  by  Easel.ins('.  I> 
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II.  Among  the  names  given  to  Chnstians  from 
^vithoat  t-heir  body  are  probably  to  be  reckoned 

(1)  Xp^arot,  a  name  which  would  easily  arise 
from  a  misunderstanding  or  mispronunciation  of 
the  name  Xpiaroij  and  was  naturally  not  refused 
by  Christians ;  refeiYed  to  by  Justin  Martyr 
C^Apoi.  i.  4%  Lactantius  (^Inst,  it.  7),  Tertullian 
(^Apol,  c.  3\  and  others. 

(2)  It  was  quite  to  be  expected  that  they 
vrould  be  called  Jews  by  the  heathen  world,  and 
there  is  eyidence  of  this.  Bingham  (i.  1,  §  10) 
refers  to  a  passage  in  Dio*8  Life  of  Domitianf  in 
which  he  speaks  of  the  Christian  martyr  Ocilius 
Glabrio  (Baronius,  an.  94,  §1),  being  put  to 
death  for  turning  to  the  Jews'  religion. 

Again,  Suetonius  says  (Claud,  c  26)  that 
Claudius  '*  expelled  the  Jeict  from  Rome  because 
they  made  disturbances  at  the  instigation  of 
Chresttts ;"  and  Spartianus  (in  Caracal,  c.  i.)  says 
that  Caracalla's  playfellow  was  a  Jew,  Caracalla, 
according  to  Tertullian  (ad  Scapul.  c  4),  haWng 
been  *'  lacte  Christiano  edacatus." 

(3)  There  remains  to  be  considered  the  word 
Christian,  a  name  which  differs  from  those 
already  spoken  of  in  being  traceable  to  a  par- 
ticular locality,  and  with  great  probability  to  a 
particular  year.  The  reason  why  the  name  arose 
when  and  where  it  did,  is  probably  to  be  found 
in  the  long  stay — **  a  whole  year  ** — (Acts  xt. 
26)  made  in  Antioch  by  Paul  and  Barnabas  after 
their  return  from  Tarsus,  in  the  assembly  of  the 
church  there  for  the  same  time,  and  in  the  pub- 
licity giren  to  the  teaching  of  Christ  by  frequent 
addresses  to  the  people. 

The  question  whether  the  Christians  assumed 
the  name  themselves  or  received  it  from  the 
Jews,  or  from  the  Qentiles,  can  only  be  deter- 
mined with  an  approach  to  certainty. 

(a)  The  only  reason  for  thinking  that  the 
Christians  assumed  this  name  is  the  language 
of  Acts  xi,  26,  xp^f^"^^^'^  f*  ^pvrov  iw  'hrri' 
ox<^f  Tohs  ftaOriras  XfNtfTtoyo^s,  because  XPV" 
tAartictf  when  nsed  of  acquiring  a  name  gener- 
ally means  to  assume  one;  but  on  the  other 
hand,  both  in  the  Acts  and  in  the  Epistles, 
Christians  speak  of  themselves  as  '*  brethren," 
"believers,"  "disciples,"  "saints,"  and  only  in 
three  places  in  the  N.T.  is  ^he  word  Christian 
used  (Acts  xi.  26,  xxvi.  28 ;  1  Peter  iv.  16),  in 
only  one  of  which,  and  there  i^ubtfuUy,  is  the 
word  used  by  Christians  of  themselyes. 

(6)  Nor  u  it  likely  that  the  Jews  would  give 
them  a  name  which  would  virtually  concede  the 
claim  made  by  Christians,  and  so  strenuously 
denied  by  Jews.  For  "  Christ "  being  the  Greek 
equivalent  of  "Messiah,"  to  call  the  followers 
of  Christ  "  Christians  "  would  be  to  acknowledge 
Christ  as  the  Messiah;  nor  would  they  have 
used  so  sacred  a  name  in  derision  even  for  the 
sake  of  insulting  a  despised  and  hated  sect. 
When  they  wanted  to  designate  them,  they  used 
a  name  derived  from  a  place  they  held  in  con- 
tempt (John  i.  46,  vii.  41;  Luke  xiii.  2),  and 
called  St.  Paul  "  a  ringleader  of  the  sect  of  the 
'  Kaxarenes ' "  (Acts  xxiv.  5). 

(c)  Bat  it  b  not  unlikely  that  the  Gentiles, 
eeeing  the  wide  aim  of  this  new  community,  its 
readiness  to  admit  all  sorts  of  people,  and  even 
to  dispense  with  the  rite  of  circumcision  in  its 
converts,  shonld  have  early  come  to  distinguish 
it  from  thf  sects  of  the  Jews,  with  vhich  they 
very   naturally  at   first  confounded  it,  and  so 
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should  hare  attached  to  it  a  new  name.  And 
this  probability  is  increased  when  we  remember 
that  "  Christ "  was  the  title  of  the  head  of  the 
new  sect,  represented  his  peculiar  office  to  them, 
and  was  the  name  by  which  he  was  generally 
known  in  their  letters  and  conversation.  It 
would  be  adopted,  of  course,  by  the  Gentiles 
from  them,  as  we  know  it  was  (Tacit.  Ann.  xv. 
44),  and  in  a  city  like  Antioch,  "  notorious  for 
inventing  names  of  derision,  and  for  turning  its 
wit  into  channels  of  ridicule "  (cf.  Procopius, 
Hell,  Pera.  ii.  8,  quoted  by  Conybeare  and 
Howson,  vol.  i.  p.  130),  the  new  society  would 
soon  get  its  name.  Tlie  form  of  the  word  indi- 
cates its  Roman  origin  (cf.  SuUani,  Pompeiani, 
and  later  Othoniani  and  Vitelliani),  and  that  it 
was  first  used  as  a  term  of  reproach  may  be 
gathered  from  the  use  made  of  it  by  Tacitus  in 
the  passage  referred  to  above,  "  quos  per  flagitia 
invisos  vulgus  Christianos  appellabat."  The 
great  increase  in  the  number  of  Gentile  converts 
would  soon  turn  what  was  at  first  a  nickname 
into  a  title  of  honour,  and  the  predominance  of 
Rome  in  the  worl4  naturally  made  the  Roman 
name  what  it  has  become,  the  universal  one.  It 
is  interesting  to  contrast  with  "  Christian  "  the 
name  "  Jesuit,"  as  unlike  the  other  in  its  com- 

Saratively  modern  date  and  Greek  form  as  in  ita 
istory  and  significance. 

See  Conybeare  and  Howson  (vol.  i.  p.  129  ff.), 
from  whom  this  note  on  the  word  Christian  is 
derived.  [E.  C.  H.] 

III.  The  following  names  were  appellations  of 
scorn,  or  "  nick-names,"  given  to  Christians  by 
their  enemies. 

1.  That  they  should  be  called  Atheists  was 
inevitable  in  an  empire  in  which  the  vulgar  at 
least  knew  of  no  gods  that  could  not  be  repre- 
sented by  art  and  man's  device.  And  Atheism 
was  in-  fact  a  common  charge  against  them.  See 
Athenagoras  (^Leg»  pro  Christ,  c.  3)  and  Justin 
Martyr  (Apol.  /.  c.  6).  "  Down  with  the  Athe- 
ists "  (ofpe  rohs  Movs)  was  a  mob-cry  against 
the  Christians  (Euseb.  H.  E.  iv.  15,  §  6). 

2.  From  the  time  that  Christians  were  first 
recognised  as  a  sect,  they  were  contemptuously 
called  Kazarenes  (Acts  xxiv.  5;  Epiphaniusj 
Haeres,  29,  c.  1 ;  Jerome  on  Isaiah  XLIX. ; 
Prudentius,  Peristeph.  ii.  25).  This  no  doubt  at 
firbt  designated  the  supposed  origin  of  the  Lord 
and  the  disciples  from  Nazareth ;  but  the  variety 
of  ways  in  which  the  word  is  written  (NoCopqvof, 
Na{apaio<,  Na{«patoi,  Saffiptuoi,  Na^ipaZiu) 
seems  to  show  that  in  later  times  various  senses 
were  attached  to  it.  It  was  also,  perhaps,  some- 
times used  to  detdgnate  a  sect  of  Judaizing 
Christians,  rather  than  the  whole  body  of  the 
church. 

3.  The  name  Oalilaei  was  one  which  the  phi- 
losophic emperor  Julian  (Epist.  7)  endeavoured 
to  fix  upon  the  Christians  (see  Gregory  Na- 
zianx.,  Orat.  iii.  p.  81 ;  Socrates,  A  E,  iii. 
12),  meaning,  no  doubt^  to  express  the  con- 
tempt of  a  cultivated  man  for  a  sect  which  arose 
in  a  despised  district  of  Palestine,  among  shep- 
herds and  fishermen.  His  last  words  were,  ac- 
cording to  Th^odoret  (ff,  E.  iii.  21),  KcWirnfaft 
ra\i\a7§,  "Thou  hast  conquered,  0  Galilaean  I" 
Cyril  of  Alexandria  ,(e.  Julian,  iii.  p.  39)  sets 
himself  to  show  that  the  name  "  Galilaean,"  if 
it  implied  roughness  and  want  of  culture,  was 
no  more  applicable  to  Christians  than  to  Julian 
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family  was  relieved  from  some  of  its  most  gall- 
ing burdens.,  This  happy  change,  however,  it 
must  be  remembered,  depended  entirely  upon  th6 
personal  feeling  and  will  of  the  master;  for 
slavery  was  not  legally  and  publicly  alleviated 
to  any  great  extent,  until  the  time  of  Justinian, 
who  did  much  to  promote  its  extinction,  after 
which  it  was  gradually  discontinued  or  changed 
to  serfdom  (Milman,  Hist,  Christ,  iii.  343,  and 
Latin  Christ,  i.  391 ;  and  Slavekit  in  this 
work).  In  the  mean  time  Christians  in  general 
did  not  think  it  wrong  to  have  bondmen  in  their 
service  (Clem.  Alex.  l*aedag.  iii.  12). 

But  besides  particular  resulta  of  this  nature, 
Christianity  to  some  extent  changed  the  general 
habits  of  men,  and  tended  to  make  them  more 
domestic  and  less  public  in  their  feelings  and 
pursuits.  More  especially,  while  Christians  were 
small  communitiea  separate  and  distinct  from  the 
general  maaa  of  the  population,  they  felt  it  neces- 
sary to  withdraw  themselves  in  some  degree 
from  public  afi'airs;  they  were  less  frequent  in 
their  attendance  .on  courts  of  law ;  they  could 
not,  without  scruples  and  repugnance,  be  present 
at  many  of  the  oidinary  amusements  and  popular 
festivities,  mixed  up  as  they  were  with  the 
idolatry  and  some  of  the  worst  moral  abomina- 
tions of  paganism.  Thus  they  were  thrown  back 
more  upon  the  society  of  each  other,  and  upon 
their  own  family  life.  And  although  afterwards, 
when  the  new  religion  became  dominant,  and 
was  at  length  the  religion  of  the  people,  the 
objections  to  public  life  greatly  disappeared,  the 
family  life  with  its  attractions  and  its  virtues 
continued  to  maintain  a  wholesome  influence, 
which  has  indeed  never  since  been  lost.  (See 
Milman,  Hist,  Christ,  iii.  134.) 

But  to  look  more  closely  at  the  family  life  of 
Christianity,  it  must  be  observed  that  the  abne- 
gation of  idolatry  caused  a  displacement  of  the 
household  and  hearth  gods — the  Penates  and 
Litres  of  the  Romans, — ^together  with  all  family 
rites  which  savoured  of  idol  worship,  and  a  sub- 
stitution of  Christian  observances  in  their  stead. 
And  as  it  seems  to  have  been  the  custom  of  reli- 
gious Romans  to  ofier  their  prayers  the  first 
thing  in  the  morning,  in  the  Larariunij  or  house- 
hold shrine  (Lampridius,  Alex.  Sever.  29.  31) ; 
so  family  prayer,  in  which  the  different  members 
of  a  Christian  household  joined,  appears  to  have 
bad  its  place  irom  the  beginning  of  the  new 
religion.  Such  united  prayer  seems  to  be  alluded 
to  in  the  remark,  **that  your  prayers  be  not 
hindered "  (1  Pet.  iii.  7).  And  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  at  the  end  of  the  second  century, 
testifies  to  the  same  thing  when,  commenting  on 
the  words,  '*  where  two  or  three  are  gathered 
together  in  my  name,''  he  says  that  the  three 
mean  a  husband,  a  wife,  and  a  child  (&y8fNi,  icol 
yvvcuKo,  KcU  Tcicroy  robs  rpus  A^«4,  Stromat, 
iii.  10).  And  the  same  author  speaks  expresslv 
of  '*  prayer  and  reading  of  the  Scriptures  (thxh 
Kol  h^dyvwait)  in  Christian  families  (^Paedag„  ii. 
194). 

It  is  evident  from  the  words  of  TertuFian  (ad 
Uxorem,  ii.  4)  and  subsequently  of  Cyprian  {De 
Zapsis,  c.  26)  that  Christians  were  in  the  habit 
of  taking  home  portions  of  the  eucharistic  bread, 
and  eating  a  small  piece  of  it  every  morning,  as 
an  act  of  devotion  [£ulooiae,  p.  629]. 

The  practice  also  of  making  the  sign  of  the 
cross  upon  the   forehead,   to   which  at  a  later 


period  so  much  efficacy  was  superstitiously 
ascribed,  had  become  before  the  beginning  of  the 
third  century  a  perpetually  repeated  ceremony 
in  Christian  &milies,  being  used  "  on  getting  up 
and  going  to  bed,  on  putting  on  their  clothes  or 
their  shoes,  on  walking  out  or  sitting  down,  at 
table  or  at  the  bath  ;"  in  short  in  every  act  or 
movement  of  the  day  (see  Tertullian  de  Cor.  Mii, 
§  3).  This  little  symbolical  action  may  in  the 
early  times  have  been  a  useful  memento  to 
Christians  in  the  midst  of  so  many  things  of  a 
contrary  tendency,  however  much,  like  some 
other  practices  once  innocent  and  salutary,  it 
was  subsequently  used  in  the  service  of  formalism 
and  error.  And  the  same  desire  of  being  con- 
stantly reminded  of  their  Christian  position  led 
them  to  adorn  their  goblets  with  the  figure  of  a 
shepherd  carrying  a  lamb,  and  their  seal-rings 
with  a  dove,  an  anchor,  and  other  similar 
devices.     (Neander,  Hist.  Oirist.  p.  399.) 

Besides  these  there  were  other  domestic 
observances  which  from  time  to  time  interested 
the  piety  as  well  as  the  natural  afi'ections  of 
Christii^  households,  especially  those  which 
were  connected  with  the  baptism  of  children, 
marriages,  and  funerals,  more  particularly  noticed 
in  separate  articles  [Baptism,  Children,  Mar- 
riage, Burial].  Christians  cherished  the  me- 
mory of  departed  relatives  as  those  with  whom 
they  triuted  to  be  reunited  in  rest  and  glory, 
and  not  unfrequently  held  family  banquets  over 
their  remains  in  a  room  provided  for  that  pur- 
pose [Cella  Memoriae]. 

But  besides  those  festivals  which  were  exclu- 
sively Christian,  there  were  some  celebrations  of 
an  older  date,  in  which,  as  they  were  not  mixed 
up  with  any  idolatrous  rites,  Christian  families 
might  unite  with  their  pagan  neighbours,  and 
which  they  might  retain  for  their  own  use. 
£veu  Tertullian,  who  was  so  strict  in  forbidding 
all  semblance  of  participation  in  idol  worship, 
saw  no  objection  to  Christians  joining  in  the 
domestic  ceremony  of  "  putting  on  the  toga 
virilis,'*  which  corresponded  with  our  "  cominf 
of  age,**  or  to  their  being  present  at  weddings,  oi 
the  **  naming  of  children  "  (Nomirudia  or  Dies 
lustrici;  Tertul.  de  IdoioL  16). 

As  the  facility  of  divorce  was  a  primary  prin- 
ciple of  corruption  in  Roman  social  and  family 
life ;  so  Christianity,  having  invested  marriage 
with  a  religious  sanctity,  and  not  allowing 
divorcement  under  any  circumstances,  except 
those  mentioned  by  Christ  himself,  drew  more 
closely  together  not  only  the  husband  and  wife, 
but  all  other  members  of  the  family. 

The  relationship  between  parents  and  children 
was  greatly  influenced  for  good.  The  barbarous 
practice  of  infanticide,  which  prevailed  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  was  immediately  dis- 
continued. Under  the  old  Roman  law  parents 
might  at  any  time  put  their  children  to  death,  . 
or  sell  them  as  slaves ;  but  this  severity  was  at 
once  voluntarily  softened  in  Christian  families; 
and  the  power  was  afterwards  tiken  away  by 
Christian  emperors;  who  further  directed  that 
in  cases  of  great  poverty,  when  parents  might 
be  tempted  to  sell  their  children,  relief  might 
be  given  them  out  of  the  public  revenues,  thus 
affording  an  example  of  an  incipient  poor-law 
{Cod.  Theod,  vi.  27,  in  Bingham,  xvi.  ix.  \\ 

Parental  authority,  however,  and  family  ties 
were  strongly  upheld.     Children  were   not  al- 
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U  {Tertul.  ad  Uxor. 
ChrUtisn  emperor*,  in  the  cmeof  dmughUnth 
■harrying,  the  mmt  dresdral  pUDiihnirntii  we 
ordered  to  ba  inflicted  on  ill  who  were  conienti 
partiea  to  the  mirriage  {Ccd.  Theod.  ii.  24). 
The  edncatioii  oflheir  children  uanmed  b  nev 

iD"brlngiDg  them  up  In  the  norture  ind  nd- 
moaition  of  the  Lord,"  it  wM  needful,  more 
especinllj  in  the  earlier  time),  to  gnnnl  Ibem 
from  the  evil  luAuenFO  in  tb*  midtt  of  which 
thej  lived, — from  the  contact  of  idoUtry  all 
luvuDd  them, — from  the  contai^on  of  compsaioni 
on  erery  aide.  Further  diflicultiei  too  preeeuled 
themKlvea  In  coDDeetion  with  the  future  occn- 
pution  of  their  children,  inaimuch  s<  miny  em- 
ploymeDls  open  to  othen  were  clued  againit 
■  hem.  For  s  Chriitiao  had  to  aroid  all  the 
numerotu  trades  and  arti  which  were  connected 
with  idoli  and  idol-wonhip,  together  with  some 
officea  ofdTil  and  military  life. 

While   children   were  yonng   their  (aperin- 
and  education  engaged  eipecially  the 
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4th  century  (c.  tR)  aaathematiied  chtklrro— 
eipecially  children  of  ChHituini — who  xb»ull 
withdrew  from  their  parenta  on  .pretence  of  r^ 
ligion  (B.i>ir.3>[ai)  and  refuH!  them  dne  bon^r,. 
"o  Baail  {Reg.  tfaj.  qo.  IS)  enjoined  that  rtitl- 
reu  ahonld  not  be  received  into  moiusIeri»  »n- 
sa  offered  by  their  pirenlt,  if  the  parents  wrrr 
live.  But  here  again  the  legitlatioDof  Jasliuiio 
u.  a.  leg.  55)  betraya  the  preaencs  of  a  fiwlic; 


apite  . 
I.  On  the  e 


for  that  canae  alone.     Ad<1  thi> 
"  ;  pre'v.le^l 


)  but  t 


and  other  ttrictly  don 
for  axristian  women  to  devote  a  portion  of  thei: 
time  to  doing  good  beyond  their  own  hooiea 
and  Tertullim  ihows  that  in  hi>  daja  it  wu  ei 


martyn  (Tertol.  ad  User.  ii.  4). 

One  louTce  of  uneasiness  was,  it  must  be  con. 
feased,  introduced  into  the  household  in  Christiac 
times,  which  had  not  eiisted  previously.  Ahei 
(he  ioatitution  of  monastic  orilera.  a  hnaband,  i 
wife,  or  a  child  might  desire  to  adopt  the  " 


n  to  "  religion  "  becaiH 
in  time  almost  absolute ;  they  who  bad  bng 
devoted  by  their  parenta  were  ai  much  boDod  u 
those  who  had  entered  of  their  own  acmrd  id 
mature  age  {Com:.    ToUt.  lY.  c.  49,  4.D.  6:^\. 

In  OUT  view  of  the  (amity  life  of  Chrbliaso. 
their  use  of  music  and  singing  most  not  be  qe- 
noticed.  Among  the  Greek)  etpecially,  and  t? 
some  eitent  among  the  Raman*  also,  tbeir  son^- 
occupied  a  coDspicuana  place  in  their  aocitJ  li:-. 
These,  however,  from  their  generally  e 


■raging  son 
us,  could  a 


be  usfdii 


eril* 


the  ChristiM 
!  want  wl.  rapidly  snf- 

ily  multiplied;  and  lh.~. 


t  the  c 


ofth 


who  had  a  claim  upon  thi 
Where  the  persona  interested  consented,  as  in 
the  caaei  of  Amroon  an<l  his  wife  (Socrates,  H.  E. 
iv.  23;  PalladiuB.  Hiit.  Lautiac.  c.  8),  and  of 
Harlianus  and  Maiima  (Victor  Utii^Dsia  [or 
Viteusis],  De  Pcrsa:  Vandct.  i.  5),  no  harm  na> 

lurbed  the  peace  of  haDseholdi  aod  aundered 
their  membera.  It  is  evident  from  the  references 
to  the  matter  (for  iasUnce)  by  Paulinus  {EpM. 
14,  ad  CtUmt.)  and  Augnatice  (Epitl.  45  [al. 
1271  Armentario  et  Paidiiuie ;  EpM.  199  [al. 
2B2],  mi  iiJinam),  that 


plied.     Chri 

Ijecame  an  aounuauE  sonrce  oi  recreauon  lov.^ 
the  members  of  tlie  household,  while  at  mtu 
time),  and  In  nil  family  or  friendly  Quians,  Ikrt 
thua  eipresHd  their  habitual  &ith,  and  h<>pr. 
and  joy. 

Before  ChiHitianity  became  the  prevailing  ui 
established  religion,  familleg  were  in  conlioiLiI 
danger  of  Ijeing  molested  by  popular  vioIeK'', 
and  of  being  utterly  broken  up  in  times  of  le^i- 
isod  peraecution,  Bnt  besides  these  dsDEera  »<< 
"  lei   olhen'  hardlv 


less  painful  ' 
a  part  of  the 
The  anUgoa 
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monastery  should  be  qoestioucd  as  to  the  con- 
sent of  the  other  party  ;  yet  he  thinks  that  the 
precept  about  hating  father,  mother,  wife,  or 
children  to  be  Chrut's  disciple  (Luke  xiv.  26) 
applies  lo  this  case;  and  in  another  place  {Epist. 
45,  od  MimatAam  Lapaum)  he  certainly  mentions 
a  man's  declining  domeatic  cares  and  the  society 
of  his  yoke-fellow,  for  an  aseetic  life,  without 
the  amatleat  reniur*.  Jerome  (Epial.  14,  ad 
Ntliod.)  Etpre.sses  similar  view).  The  feeling  of 
the  church  on  this  subject  wna  distinctly  pro- 
DoBOced  in  the  6th  century,  for  the  legislation 
n  (CoJm,  lib.  i.  til.  :l,  ftr  Epias.   et 


perpetual ;  and  the  difficulty  of  maintAinins  re- 
ligioua  faithfulueaa,  without  losing  family  aJf--- 
tion  or  breaking  family  lies,  must  have  b^D 
very  great.  Jeans  himself  had  warned  his  dis- 
ciples beforehand  that  "a  man's  foea  might  br 
those  of  his  Dwa  household;"  and  that  his  r^ 

a  awDid."  St.  faal,  while  desiroui  that  thU 
diifereuce  of  religion  should  not  actually  separaif 
a  husband  and  wife,  admitted  that  it  would  and 
must  sometimes  have  this  efiect.  Tertulliu  {.hi 
Uxor,  ii.  4)  deacribes  in  detail  the  sort  of  hin- 
drancea,  opposition,  and  ridicule,  which  a  Chris- 
tian woman  must  eipect  if  she  married  a  hus- 
band who  was  an  unbeliever;  and  how  impor' 
sible  she  would  find  it  to  fullit  in  peace,  if  >h' 
eould  fulfil  at  all,  her  Cbriitian  duties, — evea  if 
nothing  worse  occurred.  Bnt  in  times  of  perse- 
cution, or  of  any  atrong  eicitement  of  anlichrif- 
tian  feeling,  it  was  not  merely  diffienlli«  *mI 
discomforts  that  had  to  be  encountered.  The 
strongest  words  of  Christ  were  then  oHen  liter- 


FAMILY— THE  HOLY 

ally  rullinl,  when   Ihe  most  powerful   astursl 
nfEtrtioni  were   shiittercil,  snd  Chriitiaoa  were 

See  ma  enrl;  iObUDce  oftbu  is  Jiulin  Mortjr, 
ApiA.  iL  2.  [G.  A.  J.] 

FAMILY— THE  HOLY.  Th. .ubject  which 
bean  Ihia  title  in    modem  art  is   ^atrtWy  a 
group  coDiiitlng  of  the  Vii^ia  Mother  bevnog 
the  Sacred  Inlaiit,  of  St.  Jo>eph,  aod  fVequeDlly 
of  the  Tounger  St.  John  Baptbt,  and  oocuionnUj 
i>f  St.  Eliiabeth.     It  ii  freqoently  treated  in  ao 
ucudemic  or   purely  artistic  spirit,  and  chosen 
niaiuly  for  the  Hike  of  oppoaing  the  ai;e  of  St. 
Elizabeth  or  miituritr  of  St.  Joseph,  to  the  high 
ideal  of  feininiue,  infontioe,  or  youthful  beau 
in  Ibe  Blessed  Virgin,  the  iafaut  or  St.  Job 
As  a  complete  and  Isolated  group  of  this  kii 
the  subject  is  hardly  ever  treated  in  art  of  t 
earliest  Chriatian  age,  unless  the  three  Oninti 


given  by  Hartigny  (from  Bosio  Roma  Soft.  p. 
a79;  sea  woodcut)  are  to  be  considered  aa  »- 
..resenting  it.  He  is  inclined  l<.  think  so,  though 
llosio,  Aringhi,  and  Bottari  consider  Che  group 

i>f  prnyer,  and  Ihoogh  the  boy  is  more  decidedly 
in  that  attitude  than  either  the  father  or  the 
mother.     He  mentions  another  lately  discovered, 

the  cemelerT  of  Si.  Priicilla,  and  says  tbat  the 
subject  Dcciira  on  sarcophagi  of  the  South  of 
France,  Daiulag  one  in  the  museum  of  Aries, 
No.  as,  where  St.  Joseph  leads  the  Saviour  by 
the  hand  lo  the  Virgin  Mother,  probably  repre- 
Benting  Luke  ii,  48,  "Son,  why  hast  thon  thus 
dealt  with  us?"  [R.  St.  J.T.] 

FAMILY  TOMBS.    [Catacombs,  p.  300; 

CtLI.*  MEHOBIAt;    CF^METERr.] 
FAN.      [FLaBELLUH.] 

PANATICI.  From  their  frequenting  Fana, 
shrines  of  heathen  deities,  all  heathen  were 
sometimes  called  "fanatid";  thus  Clovis  be- 
fore bis  conversion,  i*  said  (Oeda  Rtg.  Franc. 
c.  10),  to  hare  been  "  fanaticns  et  paganus."  In 
a  speeial  s«n«,  priests  of  idol-teoiples  were 
"  fanatici  "  (Iso  Magister  on  Prudentios,  quoted 
by  Ducange,  s.t.)  ;  and  those  v/ho  proliHsed  to 


Angustlne  on  Psalm  40];  these  were 
1  with  others  who  practised  such  evil 

(Code,  lib.  ii.  tit.  16,  1.  4;  Maori,  Sitroltx. 

;  Bingham's^ni.  xvi.r.4).  [C] 


[W.  F.  G.] 

FANON.  (1.)  A  bead-dress  worn  by  the 
pope  when  he  celebrated  mass  poatiliully.  It 
is  deicribed  by  Ciampini  <  Vet.  Men.  i.  S39)  and 
Uacri  (Hitroiex.  s.  r.)  as  a  veil  Tariegaled.  like 
the  Mosaic  ephod,  with  four  colours,  symbolising 
the  four  elements,  put  over  the  head  nfler  the 
pope  was  vuted  with  the  alb,  and  tied  round  the 
neck,  forming  a  kind  of  hood,  the  tiara  or  other 


ling  put 


The 


■d  hy  the  /iMmio  (Bona,  Rer. 
'Liturg.  1.  24.  15).  Ciampini  gives  the  annexed 
figure  from  a  small  brass  statue  on  the  doors  of 
the  oratory  of  St.  John  Baptist  at  the  Lateran. 
At  the  redikcium  the  "Cserimoniale  Romanum  " 
directs  tbat  the  pope  should  wear  the  /otwn 
alone  without  the  mitre. 


(2.)  The  napkin  or  handkerchief,  mapptJa, 
MUdariam,  osed  hy  the  priest  during  the  celebra- 
tiun  of  the  mass  to  wipe  away  perspiration  from 
the  face,  &c.  (Bona,  Rer.  Lilvrg.  i.  24.  b;  RaK 
Uaur.  dt  Inst.  Cler.  i.  18;  Augusli,  Hmdbeh. 
da-  Christ.  Anh.  iii.  504).     [FaCITKBOh™.] 

(3.)  in  Uter  timet  the  white  linen  cloth  in 
which  the  laity  made  their  oblations  at  the  altar. 
"Popiilus  dat  oblationes  suas,  id  est  panem  et 
vinum,  et  offerunt  cum  fanmibtu  candidia,"  Ordo 
Romama;  "  cum /anonibus  oSerunt,"  Atnalar. 
de  offic.  Min. ;  Hartene,  de  Eccl.  HI.  lib.  i.  c.  4, 
§6;  Augnsti,  u.  :  ii.  649.  The  word  is  some- 
times erroneouily  spelt  "fonones." 

(4.)  A  still  later  use  of  the  ward  is  for  the 
church  banners,"  lei ilia  Ecclesiaslica,"  employed 
in  procMsions.  This  is  perhajie  not  earlier  thau 
the  French  and  Oerman  writers  of  the  11th  cen- 
tury (Augusti,  u.  s.  iii.  348,  355> 

(5.)  The  strings  or  lappets  of  the  mitre  (Wil- 
lemin,  Monuments  medits.  pis.  US,  76, 90)  [E.  V.] 

FABA,  Tirgin,  of  Meaui ;  "  Nalalis  "  Dec  7 
(ifart.  Usoanli).  [W.  F.  G.] 

FABO,  bishop,  and  confessor  at  Heaui :  com- 
memorated Oct.  28  (Jfarf.  UsnaHi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

FAST  OF  CHRIST  IN  THE  DE8EBT, 
THE,  is  commemorated  in  the  Aeihiopic  Calen- 
dar on  Feb.  4  (Danieri  Cwtec,  iv.  252).        [C] 

FASTING  (HKrr.Itt,  ;ejuBium,  abtUfKnlia\ 
Fasting' was  total  or  partial  abstinence  IVom  focKl 
for  a  certain  period  ;  it  also  signitiod  abstinence 
from  pleasure,  or  from  the  celebration  of  birthdays 

further  spirituiU  tignigcation  of  abetinenci  from 


■in.     8e«the|H<«igeai»llccttdinGanning(Z«>l 
Fad,  pp.  I3I>-150)  on  ths  ipiritiuJ  meBnij 

1.  Tbti  stated  futi  of  ths  Wulim  cbnrch 
vera  theae : 

(i.)  The    great   intc-pa>cfaal    Fut    of    Lbxt 

(ii.)  The  faats  of  th«  Ant,  fbortb,  Kreatb,  aod 
tenth  mODtha,  called  alia  Embeb  Puts,  or  the 
Ikits  of  the  foui  MttaoDi  (jgania  quattior 
fwrum). 

(iii.)  The  neeklf  faita  of  the  Stitionb,  Wed- 
nesday aod  Friday  Iferia  quarta  et  aexta,  ttationea, 
Kmijejunia,  t«t(i4(  Kal  nofaattuiii. 

(ii.)  The  RoaiTiONa  (rogationa,  iitaniae). 

(v.)  The  Vigils  or  Erei  of  holy  daye  (jinioc- 
tatiana,  pervigilia). 

2.  The  Qrerk  church  kept  in  addition  to  Lent 
three   faaU   of  b  week  each:    lit  the  Fast  ot 
the  Holy  Apostles,  immediately  afler  Peatecoet 
fAKWTLKs'    FestivaU    and    Fasto]  ;    Sad    the 
Fest    of   the    Holy   Mother   of   God    (Smotoe 
Deiparae)   in   Auguit;   Srd   the  Fut   of   the 
Nativity  (Suicer   T/ieiaanu  a.  t,  nprrtSa;  Keale 
fatndaction  to  EasUra  Chvch,  p.  731).     Son 
have    supposed   (Morinui    it  Penit.,   Appendi 
p.  124)  that  the  Fast  SaiKtae  Ddparae  at  oi 
period  lasted  forty  days,  and  began  originall;  i 
eth  of  July  and  afterwnrdi  on  Ist  of  August, 
and  that  the  Fast  of  the  Nativity  was  also  one 
of  fortT  dsys,  and  began  on  1  Sth  of  NoTember. 

3.  dther  fasts  had  only  a  local  or  partial 
obserriuice.  The  council  of  Eliberis  (c.  23)  in- 
troduced into  Spain  fasts  of  superposition  (jejn- 
niorum  superpogitiones)  for  every  month  in  the 
year  eicept  July  and  August.  It  does  not  appear 
on  what  days  of  the  month  they  were  kept,  hut 
their  name  implies  that  they  were  something 
orei  and  above  the  usual  fasting  days.  Bingham 
(Aaliq.  >ii.  II  §  5)  quotes  from  Pbilostrius  the 
mention  of  a  fast  of  three  days  before  Epiphany. 
In  the  Dialogue  of  Egbert  of  Vork  (Haddan  and 
Stuhbi'  CowieUt  and  EccI,  Documents,  toL  iii. 
p.  413)  there  is  the  appointment,  in  addition  to 
the  Emiier  fasts,  of  a  period  of  twelve  days  before 
the  Nativity  to  be  spent  in  fastings,  watchingi, 
prayen,  and  alma;  on  which  twelve  days  not 
only  were  the  clergy  bnt  laity  also,  with  their 
wives  and  household,  eihoited  to  resort  to  their 
confessors.  The  leventeenth  council  of  Toledo 
A.D.  694  (c  6)  orden  liUnyfasta  (eicmolo- 
geses)  to  be  kept  every  month  in  the  Spanish 
and  Gallic  chorches  to  supplicate  "  for  the  safety 
of  the  sovereign,  for  the  preieriatiou  of  the 
people,  and  the  pardon  of  their  sins,  and  the 
expulsion  of  the  devil  from  the  hearts  of  the 
ikithful."  The  fasts  to  be  observed  throughout 
the  year  in  the  western  monasteries  are  given  in 
detail  by  the  second  council  of  Tours  (a.d.  567, 
c.  IT) :  "  From  Easter  to  Pentecost  let  dinner  be 
served  to  the  brothers  every  day  except  on  Ko- 
gation-days;  after  Pentecost  let  them  fast  an 
entire  week;  thence  till  the  1st  of  Aoguit  let 
all,  eicept  those  who  are  suffering  from  illness, 
fut   three   dnp   a    week,   second,    fourth,    and 

'ugust  because  the  Afiaa  Sanc- 


;  thr 


>ugh  the  whole  of  September,  Octo- 
rember,  last  three  days  a  week,  and 
■  every  day  till  the  Nativity.  And 
reen  the  Nativity  and  the  Epiphany 
festivals,  with  the  eiception  of  the 
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three  when  private  litanies  are  to  be  said,  thej 
shall  eat  their  dinner;  and  from  Epiphany, to 
Lent  fast  three  days  a  week." 

4.  Special  fasting  was  occasionally  ordered  or 
advised  in  a  diocese  by  the  bishop,  as  TertulliaD 
(di  Jejun.  c  U),  after  he  l>ecsDie  a  Uonlan»t 
unwillingly  bean  witness.  It  was  also  one  cf 
the  means  used  for  preparing  for  the  receplino 
of  a  sacred  ordinance.  Fasting  before  Holy  t'oin- 
muninn.  if  not  invariable,  had  become  a  commoD 
practice  in  the  4th  century  [CoHiniMOx].  Fast- 
ing before  baptiam  can  be  traced  to  n  murh 
earlier  date.  Justin  Martyr  {Apcilog.  L  61) 
mentions  among  the  customs  of  the  Chrrslisn 
church  that  candidales  "are  taught  to  pray 
fasting,  we  fasting  and  praying  with  them."   Tei- 


in  (d»  Sapt.   , 


20)  e 


pray  wilfa  fVequec 


about  to  receive  hsptinm  Ur  pray  with 
prayers  and  fastings.  And  the  fourth  < 
Carthage.  A.i>.  398  (c.  SS),  appoints  abstinence 
from  wine  and  meat  among  the  preparations  f-t 
haptism  (,Aposi.  Conttt.  vii.  22).  The  only 
authority  which  Martene  (rfe  Sit.  viii.  4)  dis- 
covers for  the  practice  of  fasting  before  ordination 
is  from  Leo,  who  (Ep.  ad  Diox.)  with  referenn 
to  ordinations  taking  place  on  Sunday,  speaks  <rf 
the  Saturday's  fast  continuing  both  for  andiditH 
and  bishop  till  the  ordination  was  over.  No 
notice  of  futing  before  confirmation  is  ta  be 
found  before  the  13th  centnry  [Uartene  de  £it. 
W.  1). 

S.  PenUmtiai  Faating.— For  the  Rnt  50) 
years  futing  does  not  appear  to  hare  b«n 
—nposed  a*  a  special  penance,  or  U  """"   '  ■"  " 


plac 


Scatiol; 


n  all 

I   long  as   penitential   discipline  was   in 
penitent  wu  required  to  atutain  from 
all  other  bodily  grsti- 


es  of  food  as  froi 
"  iring  hi 


(de  Peait.  c,  9)  defines  a  true  eiomologtsis 
CO  consist,  among  other  duties,  in  "  the  use  of 
simple  things  for  meat  and  drink,  and  in  cherish- 
ing prayer  by  fasts.".    Pacian  (Paraen.  ad  Pftiil. 

feast,  reply,  "These  things  belong  to  the  happy. 
but  M  for  me  I  have  sinned  against  the  Lord." 
In  the  6th  centnry  fasting  began  to  be  inflicted 
as  a  special  and  separate  mode  of  penance.  One 
of  the  canons  of  the  council  of  Agde,  a.d.  bCe 
(c.  60),  appolnta  to  thoae  who  lapse  into  hereiy, 
in  place  of  the  longer  term  of  penitence  allotted 
by  the  early  church,  a  fast  of  two  years,  lo  be 
kept  on  the  third  day  of  the  week  without  any 
break;  if  at  least  that  is  the  meaning  of  the 
rather  obscure  language  of  the  canon  (al  biennia 
tertio  sine  relautione  jejnneot).  The  penance 
of  futing  is  found  in  the  early  British  penitential 
canons  attributed  to  OihiBs;  and  in  the  Peni- 
tential of  Theodore  sentences  of  a  bst  of  »  many 
days  or  weeks,  or  even  years,  are  very  common 
(Pen^enfu/  1.  viii.  3,4,  8,  9;  iii.  6;  liv.  »). 
■■  '  ■■    less  so  in  the  Penitential  of  Bede  (iii.  5; 

f.  and  in  that  of  i^bert  (iv.  6;  V.  3;  liii. 

le  crimes  for  which  these  seuUnces  were 
indicted  in  these  early  English  penitential  books 


could  ej 


t  only  aj 


eople  jus 


In  the  renitenlinl 
>r  Theodore  (U.  liv.  1.)  b  foDDd  the  flrst  notice 
of  the  appointment  of  three  regnlar  fasts  of  forty 
days  in  the  year  (tria  legitima  quadrag^imi), 
flirty  d«ya  before  liuter,  forty  daya  before  the 
"  itivity,  and  forty  days  afUr  Penletuet.     The 
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Rale  of  Chrodegang  (c.  32)  with  reference  to  the 
tiame  observance,  orders  confessions  to  be  made 
at  each  of  these  three  annual  quadragesimal  fasts. 
And  the  Capitularies  of  Charles  the  Qreat  (vi. 
184)  repeat  in  identical  words  the  injunction  of 
Theodore  on  the  three  quadragesimal  fasts,  and 
odd  that  **  although  some  of  them  lack  canonical 
authority,  yet  it  is  well  for  all  of  us  together  to 
obserye  this  custom  in  accordance  with  the 
practice  of  the  people  and  of  our  forefathers.*' 
These  fasts  were  probably  first  appointed  as 
appropriate  penitential  seasons  for  the  perform- 
ance of  long  periods  of  penance ;  afterwards,  as 
may  be  inferred  from  the  canon  in  the  Capitu- 
laries, they  came  into  partial  use  with  the  people 
at  large.  There  is  no  evidence  that  they  existed 
earlier  than  the  7th  century,  for  the  councils 
prior  to  Theodore  which  are  strict  in  ordering 
the  people  to  keep  Lent  (e.g.  Cone.  Agatha  c.  12 ; 
4  Cone,  Aurelian,  c.  2),  contain  no  hint  of  there 
being  more  than  one  such  season  in  the  year ; 
and  the  canon  of  the  second  council  of  Tours 
vrhich  enumerates  the  fasts  of  the  monks,  and 
approaches  nearer  the  time  of  Theodore,  evidently 
recognises  no  Pentecostal  Quadragesima,  for  it 
orders  monks,  whose  selfnlenial  would  be  more 
severe  than  that  of  the  rest  of  the  church,  to  fast 
only  three  days  a  week  from  Pentecost  till 
August.  Hence  it  is  probable  that  Theodore 
introduced  these  as  penitential  fasts  into  the 
Western  church  from  the  East,  for  in  the  Greek 
Penitential  of  Joannes  Jejunator  two  fasts  of 
forty  days  in  addition  to  Lent  are  imposed  upon 
penitents,  the  former  of  which  was  called  the 
Quadragesima  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  and  the 
latter  the  Quadragesima  of  St.  Philip.  One  of 
the  councils  of  the  Carlovingian  kings,  about 
A.D.  821  {Cone,  apud  Hllam  TAeodonis  cc.  2-5) 
held  for  the  purpose  of  devising  means  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  clergy,  inilicts  five  quadragesimal 
fasts  on  any  one  slandering  or  wounding  a  sub- 
deacon,  six  on  the  slanderer  of  a  deacon,  twelve 
of  a  priest,  and  a  lifelong  fast  on  the  slanderer  of 
a  bishop.  Even  after  absolution,  a  penitent  was 
sometimes  ordered  to  &st  one  day  a  week  for  the 
remainder  of  his  life — ^a  sentence  opposed  to  the 
earlier  practice,  by  which  admission  to  commu- 
nion was  a  sign  of  the  forgiveness  of  all  past 
odfences. 

The  penitential  fasts  were  observed  with 
various  degrees  of  severity.  In  the  East  the 
Penitential  of  Joannes  Jejunator  allows  penitents 
on  the  second,  fourth,  and  sixth  days  of  the  week 
to  eat  oil  and  beans  with  oil,  but  orders  them  to 
abstain  from  cheese,  eggs,  flesh,  and  fish  ;  on  the 
third  and  fifth  days  eat  everything  freely  except 
flesh;  and  on  the  first  and  seventh  days  use 
wine  and  flesh  as  if  under  no  punishment.  In 
the  Anglo-Saxon  church  Egbert  {Penitential  iv. 
15)  directs  penitents  to  fast  three  days  each 
week,  without  specifying  the  days,  from  wine, 
mead  (medo),  and  flesh,  till  the  evening,  and  eat 
only  dry  food ;  and  also  keep  three  quadragesimal 
fast<s  in  the  year  on  dry  food,  two  days  a  week 
till  the  evening,  and  three  days  till  three 
o'clock.  Burchard  {Decret,  xix.  9,  10)  referring 
to  this  direction  from  the  Penitential,  states  the 
following  to  have  been  the  manner  in  which  a 
£asi  of  two  years  on  bread  and  water  was  kept. 
''For  first  year  fast  three  days  in  each  week, 
second,  fourth,  and  sixth,  on  b/ead  and  water ; 
•ad  three  days,  third,  fifth,  and  seventh,  abstain 


from  wine,  mead  (medo),  beer  flavoured  with 
honey  (mellita  cervisia)  flesh  and  blood,  cheese, 
eggs,  and  rich  fish  of  various  sorts,  and  eat  only 
small  fish  if  they  are  to  be  got,  but  if  not,  fish 
of  one  kind  only,  and  beans,  and  herbs,  and 
apples,  and  drink  beer."  This  list  makes  no 
mention  of  Lent,  because  it  is  assumed  to  be 
spent  entirely  on  bread  and  water.  '*  The  next 
year  the  penitent  should  fast  two  days,  second 
and  fourth,  till  the  evening,  and  then  refresh 
himself  with  dry  food,  ue.  bread  and  dry  cooked 
beans,  or  apples,  or  raw  herbs ;  let  him  select 
one  of  these  three,  and  drink  beer  sparingly  ;  on 
the  sixth  day  let  him  fast  on  bread  and  water." 
In  some  cases  no  additional  time  of  abstinence 
was  imposed,  but  only  a  greater  rigour  during 
the  ordinary  ecclesiastical  fasts.  A  very  old 
sacramentai'y,  assigned  by  Morinus  to  the  8th  cen- 
tury, directs  the  actual  incarceration  of  a  penitent 
through  Lent;  *'Take  him  in  the  morning  of 
the  first  day  of  Lent  and  cover  him  with  ashes, 
and  pray  for  him,  and  shut  him  up  till  the 
Thuntday  of  Holy  Week  (feria  quinta  in  coena 
Domini),  and  on  the  Thui*sday  of  Holy  Week  he 
may  come  forth  from  the  place  in  which  he  has 
performed  his  penance."  A  Gothic  codex  from 
the  monastery  of  Kemigius  of  Rheims,  dating 
probably  from  the  next  century,  also  orders 
imprisonment  through  Lent,  but  instead  of  the 
whole  body  of  the  penitent  being  covei*ed  with 
ashes,  directs  that  a  few  should  be  sprinkled  on 
his  head,  and  that  they  should  be  blessed.  This 
severity  was  relaxed  before  the  10th  century, 
and  penitents  were  assigned  a  parish  or  district 
in  which  to  confine  themselves  through  Lent. 
But  both  incarceration  and  confinement  within 
bounds  were  deviations  from  an  older  practice  of 
shutting  up  a  penitent  in  a  monastery  (1  Cone, 
'Matiscon,  cc.  5,  8). 

6.  Exeniptions  from  Fasting, — A  superstitious 
abstinence  from  flesh  and  wine  on  pretence  of 
keeping  a  stricter  fast  was  forbidden.  The 
ApustoliecU  Canons  (cc.  52,  53)  direct  that  if  any 
of  the  clergy  abstain  from  marriage,  flesh,  or 
wine,  not  for  exercise,  but  abhorrence,  forgetting 
that  God  made  all  things  very  good,  they  shall 
be  deposed  {Cone.  Ancyr,  c.  14 ;  Cone,  Oangr,  c, 
2).  The  first  council  of  Braga,  a.d.  563  (c.  U), 
orders,  under  pain  of  excommunication,  clergy 
who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  abstaining  from 
meat,  to  eat  vegetables  boiled  with  meat,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  suspicion  of  being  infected 
with  the  Priscillian  heresy. 

Fasting  was  strictly  forbidden  on  all  Sundays 
throughout  the  year  in  every  part  of  the  church. 
The  reason  of  this  prohibition  was  that  fasting 
was  held  inconsistent  with  the  observance  of  so 
high  a  festivaL    [Lord's  Day.] 

The  observance  of  Saturday  was,  as  is  well 
known,  one  of  the  points  in  dispute  between 
the  Eastern  and  Western  churches.  In  the  East 
it  was  always  observed  as  a  festival,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Paschal  Vigil,  the  Qreat  Sabbath, 
in  which  Christ  lay  in  the  grave,  whicli  was 
kept  as  a  fast  both  in  East  and  West  {Apost, 
Constt,  ii.  59 ;  v.  15,  20 ;  vii.  23  ;  viii'.  33 ;  Cone. 
Laod,  oc.  49,  51 ;  Cone,  in  Trull,  c  55).    [Sab- 

2iATH.] 

It  was  not  customary  to  fast  on  any  festivab, 
nor  consequently  to  hold  festivals  during  seasons 
of  fasting.  The  council  of  Laodicea,  a.d.  320 
(c.   51),  forbids  the  celebration  of  festivals  of 
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martjrs  io  Lent,  bat  orden  them  to  bo  ktft  dd 
Saturdayi  and  SuDtlaj-s.  Another  canoD  (c.  52) 
forbids  tbe  cclebntioD  of  msrmgca  or  birthdayi 
in  Unt.  The  Greek  cbnrcb  held  no  kitlnl 
throngh  Lent  except  the  AnnunciBtiDn,  a  festival 
whiirh  the  tenth  cooncil  of  Toledo,  i.D.  658(0.  1), 
ordered  to  b«  held  eight  days  before  Chrutmu. 
[MaK^  the  Vihqcn,  FebtjVAU  of.]  The 
ohurrb  at  Milan  held  no  miasa  smcfonim  whaU 

The  non-obwrvaace  of  «  fast  wa«  permitted  in 
the  caie  of  weakness  or  lickoess  (Apoti.  Can.  6B, 
2  Cone.  Tunm.  c.  17).  To  these  groundi  of 
etcnse  the  eighth  council  of  Toledo,  t.a.  653  (c.  9), 
adds  old  age  or  strong  oeceuitf.  The  cooncil  of 
Eliberis  (c.  S3)  hkd  alloired  the  Spanish  ohurcbea 
to  omit  the  monthly  fasta  in  the  saltrj  heat  of 
Jnljr  and  Auguat. 

7.  ifaiTur  of  Ftating. — A  fait  day  in  the  early 
chorch  was  kept  by  a  literal  ibatiDeDce  from 
fooJ  till  thE  evemng,  and  then  a  simple  mesl  was 
oaten.  Ambrose  (de  Elia  et  Jejvn.  o.  10)  apeaks 
of  the  fait  during  Lent  continuing  through  the 
whole  day;  and  Chryaostom  {Horn.  6  in  Bia. 
p.  60;  H.m.  8  in  Oen.  p.  79)  rebuliei  the  folly 
at  those  who  abstain  all  dsy  from  food  and  <lo  not 
abstain  from  oin.  There  was  no  restriction  npon 
the  kind  at  food  eaten  at  the  erening  meal, 
provided  only  it  was  partaken  of  sparingly. 
Many,  no  donbt,  refused  meat  or  wine  during 


ited  then 


11);  I 


r,  XcrojAagia  (Tertnilian  dt  Jejvi 


,t  then 


f  diet  waa  left  very  much   to 


that  the  choice  of  diet 
individual  diicretion 
given  by  Socrates  {H.  E.  v.  22)  of  the  variety  of 
the  obserrances  of  the  Western  charch  ;  "eonie 
abstain  from  every  sort  of  creature  that  hai  life ; 
others  eat  tiih  only  of  living  creatures',  other* 
eat  bii-ds  as  well  a>  tiah,  becan$e,  according  to 
the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation,  they  too 
apruBg  from  the  water;  others  abstain  from 
frnit  covered  with  a  hard  shell,  and  from  eggs ; 
seme  eat  dry  bread  only,  others  not  even  that; 
others  again  when  they  have  tailed  till  three 
o'clock  eat  varieties  of  food."  The  Greek 
urch  ke|it  Lent  very  strictly. 


eggs,  1 


milk,  n 


n  the  fourth  and  niith  days, 
these  were  allowed.  The  great  Sabbath  fast  of 
the  Paschal  Vigil  was  sustained  not  only  till  the 

(Apoat.  'Conit.  t,  IB).  But  the  other  appointed 
seasons  were  kept  with  less  rigour  than  that  of 
Lent,  and  the  fast,  instead  of  continuing  till  the 
evening  meal,  was  broken  at  the  ninth  bonr 
(three   o'clock),  the  hour  on  which 


I   the 


This 


which  the  last  of  the  Stations  ceased  (Eidphanlua 
Expat.  Pid.  c.  S2).  And  the  English  cotindl  of 
Clovesho,  i.D.  747  <c.  16),  orders  tho  Rogations 
to  be  kept  till  three  o'clock.  The  food  which 
was  thus  saved  by  abridging  the  number  of 
meals  it  was  considered  a  pious  act  to  tiestow 
upoD  the  poor  (Origen,  ffam.  10.  tn  Lttil.  ;  Leo, 
Serm,  3  (fo  Jejua.  PenUcod.;  Chrysol.  Sena. 
8  dd  JfjaR.).  Another  practice  mentioned  by 
Tertulliau  (tfe  Omt.  c.  18)  was  refraining  from 
the  kiss  of  peace  while  a  fast  lasted.  A  change 
ing  fasting  was  confined  chiefly 


penitents     [PtMiTKNCt;],     although    Tertullian 
iApohs-  e.  40),  if  his  langnage   is  not  merely 


FASTING 

rhetorical,  speaks  of  pious  Christians  in  nmtrut 
with  heathen  leir-indnlgence,  "being  dried  op 
with  fasting  and  prostrating  themselves  in  Mck- 
cloth  and  ashes."  And  at  a  modi  later  date  the 
council  of  Mayence,  i-D.  813  (c.  33X  aritn  the 
greater  Litany  to  be  observed  foe  thne  days  bv 
all  Christians,  "not  riding  nor  clothed  in  rich 
garmenta,  but  barefoot  and  clothed  in  sackcloth 
and  ashes."  [G.  M.] 

8.  Faat  after  Coauiamion. — St.  QiryuBtom, 
on  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthiaiu,  speaks 
at  follows:  "Before  receiving  thoD  faitet,  that 
thou  tnayest  by  any  means  appear  worthy  oi 
the  communion.  But  when  thou  haat  recmvtd, 
it  being  thy  duty  to  persevere  in  self-ODnlrol. 
tboQ  andoest  all.  Not  that  sobriety  before  thi& 
and  afterwards  are  of  equal  ImportaBce.  For  ii 
is  our  duty,  indeed,  to  eierclse  Mlf-coutrol  at 
both  times,  but   especially  after  receiring    the 

be  worthy  to  partake  ;  but  aflervardi  that  thoq 
mayest  not  be  foond  unworthy  of  that  of  which 
thou  hast  partaken.  Whatl  Ought  we  to  fajl 
after  parti '  ■      -     '  •         -        -  ■     ■ 


indeed  this  also  is  good,  bn 
am  out  enforcing  it,  only  advising  yon  not  to 
self-indulgent  to  eices.'' (ffom.  iivii.  ad  e. 
V.  27.)     We  should  i;  " 
the  hearers  of  St.  Chi. 
selves,  nor  knew  of,  any  custom  of  abatainitij 


Lt  I 


that 


ordini 


the  Holy  Communion.  Kor  have 
we  any  evidence  that  his  advice  led  to  the  for- 
mation of  such  a  habit  in  the  memben  of  the 
Greek  or  OrienUl  Churches.  In  the  West,  ok 
the  other  hand,  we  meet  with  occasional  nolics 
of  the  practice  from  the  6th  century  down  wanb; 
ind  it  is  probable  that  it  survived,  at  tbe  pii-ns 
custom  of  a  few,  to  the  14th,  or  even  later.  A 
canon  of  the  council  of  Mlcon  held  in  565  con- 
tains the  earliest  reference,  if  the  writer  mistake 
Qot,  to  this  post-communion  fast.  We  ^re  the 
leciee  in  full :  "  WhaUver  relics  of  the  sacHGw 
(hall  be  left  over  in  the  Incrarium  after  the 
mnss  Is  finished,  let  innocent  children  be  brought 
lo  tbe  church  on  Wednesday  or  Friday  by  him 
■■hose  business  it  is,  and,  let  them,  being  enjoiturd 

wine  "'(Can.  6;  Labb.  Com.  torn.  v.  col.  9S:;). 
Among  the  Forged  Decretals  is  an  epistle  pur- 
porting to  be  written  by  Clement  of  Rome  to 
St.  James  the  Lord's  brother.  Tbe  greater  part 
of  this  epiatie  appears  to  have  been  composed  in 
the  8th  centnry,  and  in  that  eailier  portion  we 
find  a  direction  t      "       ~ " 


of  the  < 


rated  ei 


biing.  But  they  who  consume  the  remainder  of 
the  Lord's  body,  which  has  been  left  in  the 
aacrarium,  arc  not  to  assemble  forthwith  In 
partake  of  common  food,  nor  tc  presume  (o  mil 
food  with  the  holy  portion  ....  If  therefore 
the  Lord's  portion  be  given  to  them  at  an  early 
hour,  leE  the  ministers  who  have  consumed  it  bst 
till  the  siith;  and  if  they  have  received  it  at 
the  Ihinl  or  the  fourth,  let  them  fast  till  even- 
ing" {Fraectpta  S.  Pttri.iiier  0pp.  S.  Leonis,ed. 
Bailer,  tom.  iii.  p.  674).  There  is  a  law  of 
Chariemagne,  AD.  809,  with  this  headinc 
"Touching  thos«  «ho  have  communicated,  that 
they  wait  three  hours,  on  aonnnt  of  the  miiing 
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of  the  food.**    The  decree  itself  sajrs  **  two  or 

three  hours"  {Capitularia  Begum  Franconunif 

torn.  i.  col.  1213.    Similarly  col.  1224).    Regino 

(^De  Eccl.  Dtscipl,  lib.  1.  c.  cxcv.)  at  the  begin* 

Ding  of  the  10th  century,  and  Gratian  {Deer.  P. 

iii.  Dist.  ii.  c.  zxiii.)  in  the  12th  give  the  passage 

from  }>seudo-Clement  as  above  quoted.     It  was 

therefore  well  known  during  the  latter  part  of 

the  Middle  Ages.     In  the  13th  century  we  find 

it  cited  from  Qratian  by  Thomas  Aquinas,  who 

acknowledges  the  principle,  while  he  declares  the 

rule  obsolete  (JSnmma  Tkeol,  P.  iii.  Qu.  Izxx.  Art. 

viii.  ad  6m).  There  is,  however,  as  we  have  already 

intimated,  some  reason  to  think  that  the  practice 

which  Aquinas  evidently  considered  altogether 

gone  by  was  yet  observed  by  some  long  after  his 

time.     In  England  John  de  Burgo,  a.d.  1385, 

refers  to  our  subject  in  this  manner:   ** After 

taking  the  eucharist  it  is  meet  for  reverence 

thereof  to  abstain  for  some  time  fVom  food,  but 

not  very  long.     For  preparation  by  abstinence 

and  devotion  is  more  required  before  receiving 

the  eucharist  than  after.    For  the  sacrament  has 

its  effect  at  the  reception  itself,  and  therefore 

actual  devotion  is  requii*ed  then ;  but  after  the 

reception  habitual    devotion  sutfices"  {PupHkt 

Oculi,  P.  iv.  c.  viii.  ad  lit.  H.).     It  is  also  thus 

mentioned  by  Duranti,  who  was  murdered  by 

the  partiiuins  of  the  League  in  1589,  **  Not  only 

ought  men  to  be  fasting  when  about  to  sacrifice 

and  communicate,  but  they  ought  also  in  honour 

of  the  sacrament  to  abstain  from  all  food  some 

time  after"  CDe  Bit.  Eocl  L.  ii.  c.  vii.  §  6.) 

[W.  E.  S.] 

FATHER  (Pater).  1.  A  name  rhetorically 
given  to  the  priests  of  any  religion  (Amobins, 
Adv,  Oent  lib.  4,  c.  19). 

2.  Commonly  applied  to  Chrbtian  bishops. 
Epiphanius  {Haeres.  Adv.  Aerian.  n.  4)  says  that 
the  reason  of  the  title  is  that  by  thdr  right  of 
ordaining  they  beget  fathers  to  the  church. 
Jerome  (Ep.  52,  ad  Theoph.  ed.  Migne)  says  that 
bishops  are  content  with  their  own  honour,  for 
they  know  that  they  are  fathers  and  not  lords. 
Augustine  (6Wm.  in  Pa.  44)  says  that  the 
church  itself  calls  them  fathers.  Chrysostom 
(Horn.  3,  ad  Pop.  Antioch.)  speaks  of  looking  to 
the  bishop's  throne  and  not  seeing  the  father 
upon  it.  The  decrees  of  the  council  of  Nice  are 
usually  cited  as  those  of  the  318  fathers  (/.  Cone, 
Nic.  Proem. ;  I.  Cone.  Constantin.  c  1). 

3.  To  a  godfather.  In  the  life  of  Epiphanius 
it  is  said  that  one  Lucian  became  his  father  in 
holy  baptism  (Eptph.  VUay  n.  8>  So  Ruffinus 
(in  Hieron.  Invect.  c.  1)  says  that  the  same 
person  was  his  instructor  in  the  creed  and  his 
father. 

4.  It  is  said  that  Charles  Martel  sent  his  son 
Pepin  to  Luitprand,  king  of  the  Lombards,  who 
cut  his  hair  according  to  custom,  *' juxta  morem," 
and  thus  became  his  father,  ^  ei  pater  effectus 
est"  (Paulns  Diaconus,  ffist.  Longobard.  vi.  53). 

5.  To  the  priest  by  whom  baptism  was  ad- 
ministered. Avitus  of  Vienne  (Horn,  de  Bogat.\ 
says  that  Mamertus  was  both  his  predecessor 
and  his  spiritual  father  by  baptism,  *'  spiritalis 
a  baptismo  pater."  So(Theodori  Cantuar.  Poeni- 
tentiale,  II.  iv.  8)  it  is  sUted  that  one  father  is 
sufficient  to  administer  baptism,  **  in  catechumeno 
et  confirmatione  et  baptismo  unus  potest  esse 
pater." 


6.  To  a  confessor.  One  of  the  Benedictine 
rules  provided  that  no  monk  should  become  a 
spiritual  father  without  the  consent-  of  the 
abbot  {Beg.  Tarnat.  A.D.  circa  570 ;  Migne's 
Patrol,  t.  66,  coll.  977). 

7.  The  title  '*  father  of  fathers"  was  some- 
times assigned  to  eminent  bishops.  In  one  place 
it  is  given  to  the  apostle  Paul  {Quaest.  ad  Ortho- 
dox, c  119,  apud  Justin  Mart.  Opp.y.  Athana- 
sius  (ad  Solitar,  Vit,  Agent,  c  1)  speaks  of 
Uosius  as  being  by  universal  consent  called  the 
father  of  bishops.  Gregory  Nazianzen  (Ortxt.  19 ; 
De  Funeb.  Patr.  §  44)  says  that  his  father  was 
called  the  father  of  all  the  bishops  (itpxitp^s). 
Gregory  the  Great  (Epist.  vi.)  addresses  Lupus 
of  Troyes,  as  **  father  of  fathers,  bishop  of 
bishops."  In  a  letter  from  the  African  bishops 
which  was  read  at  the  1st  Lateran  council,  at 
the  dose  of  the  epistle,  Theodore,  bishop  of  Rome, 
is  styled  "  father  of  fathers."  In  a  letter  read 
at  the  6th  council  of  Constantinople  (Act  13X 
Sergius  is  addressed  in  the  same  manner.  At  the 
2nd  council  of  Nice,  A.D.  787  (Act  6X  Gregory 
Nyssen  is  said  to  have  been  called  **  father  of 
fathers  "  by  universal  consent. 

8.  The  head  of  a  monastery  was  naturally 
called  Pater  by  Latins,  as  Ahboa  by  Orientals ; 
thus  Augustine  (De  Mor.  Eocl.  Cath.  i.  31> 
speaks  of  the  respect  to  be  paid  by  the  Decani  to 
the  one  *'  quem  Patrem  appellant ;"  and  Gregory 
the  Great  (Dial.  I.  1 ;  cf.  ii.  3 ;  iii.  23)  speaks 
of  one  who  was  *^ Pater"  in  a  monastery  over 
200  monks.  [P.  0.] 

FAUSTA.    [EviLASTOTB.] 

FAU8TINUS.  (1)  Martyr  at  Brescia ;  com- 
memorated with  Jovita,  virgin,  Feb.  15  (Mart, 
Usuardi),  Feb.  16  (Mart.  Hieron.> 

(8)  Martyr  at  Rome  with  Simplicius,  hia 
brother,  and  Beatrix,  his  sister,  in  the  time  of 
Diocletian  ;  commemorated  July  29  (Mart. 
Bom.  Vet.y  Hieron.,  Bedae,  Adonis,  Usuardi,  Col. 
AUatii  et  Frontonis). 

(8)  Martyr  at  Milan  in  the  time  of  Aurelius 
Commodus;  commemorated  Aug.  7  (Mctrt.  Adonis, 
Usuardi).  [W.  F,  G.] 

FAUSTU8.    (1)  [Felix  (5).] 

(8)  Martyr  at  Rome  with  Bonus  the  pres- 
byter, Maurus,  and  seven  others ;  commemorated 
Aug.  1  (Mart.  Usuardi). 

(8)  Holy  Father,  a.d.  368;  commemorated 
Aug.  3  (Cal.  Byzant.). 

(4)  Martyr  at  Milan ;  commemorated  Aug.  7 
(Mart.  Bom.  Vet.). 

(5)  Saint,  at  Antioch;  commemorated  with 
Timotheus,  Sept.  8  (Mart.  Usuardi,  Hieron.). 

(6)  Martyr  at  Cordova  with  Januarius  and 
Martialis ;  commemorated  Sept.  28  (Mart.  Bom. 
Vet.y  Adonis) ;  ''Passio  "Oct.  13  (Mart.  Usuardi). 

(7)  Deacon  and  martyr;  commemorated  Nov. 
19  (Mart.  Adonis,  Usuardi) ;  with  Eusebius 
(Mart.  Bom.  Vet.). 

(8)  [DiU8  (2).]  [W.  F.  G.] 

FEASTS  OF  CHARITY.    [Aoapae.] 

FEBRONL^  (1)  With  Marina,  virgins ;  com- 
memorated Sept.  24  (Cal.  Armen.). 

(2)  Martyr  at  Nisibis,  A.D.  286 ;  commemorated 
June  25  (Cal.  Byzant.).  [W.  F,  O.] 


m  FEET,  WASHING  OP 

FEKT,  WASHING  OF.    [Bu-ruH,  $§  34, 
T;  UiuHor  Thursdat.] 

FEILIBE,  THE,  of  Aehods  the  Citldeb. 
111!  word  Keiliie,  deriTed  from  "  Teil  "  Ihe  ' 
qnlralent  nfTlgilla,lg  nf^lied  to  theme 
estolog;  compowd  b;  A*agua  the  Culdee  i 
be  ytiiT  780.  It  ii  tba  moat  incicDt  of  fit* 
[urtyralo^efl  belongio^  to  IrelAod.  Tbe  oth«r« 
le  (I.)  The  martfn>]agr  of  Tunhlicht.  which 
niut  hare  been  written  utter  Sib.  (3.)  That  ot 
iIiielinDin]  d«  Gormnn,  dstiog  fivm  between 
I5li-I173.  (3.)  The  SalUir  na  Rsuu,  wfaich, 
lowever,  contaiu  only  four  Qaeiic  entriaa ;  snd 
i.)  The  Kaleadnr  of  the  DramniDDd  MJHal, 
.nbliebed  id  fiiihop  Porbei'  Knlendan  of  the 
k»ttiib  eatDtt. 

Of  the  per«onal  himtory  of  Aengni  we  know 


L    Cluiii 


Ednnr: 


3  Munete 


raility 
!  mill  a 


UoDoty,  nad  trnTelliog 
Disert  AeDgau  ia  co.  Umenck.  At  Ifli 
the  eipeditiaa  of  king  Aedh  Oirdoiilhr 
.einiter  in  799  he  w»  residing  at  l>i&. 
I.    Utterly  be  weal 

gilts,  ind  pawing  h 


ir  Mona^ferevii 


.h  the  c 


lulf 


and  kj]l 
iKovcred  by  accident. 
The  t'eilire  caosiati  of  three  parts.     1.  Fi>e 
ustraiiu  invoking  ■  blewing  on  the  poet  and 
i»work.     2.  A  preface  of  220  qnatraiiu;  and 
,    Tbe    fetology   itaeir 

"""'  ~[A.P.~F.] 

FELICIANUS.  (1}  Martjr 
ortunatiu,  Firmus,  and  Candidi 
Ud  Feb.  2  {Mart.  Hieron.,  Uiuardl). 

(S)  Martyr  at  Rome  with  Frimiu  under  Dio- 
letiiin  and  Maijmian;  commemorated  June  9 
Marl.  Jt.m.  Vet.,  Bcdae,  Adonii,  U.uardi,  Col. 
U/atii  et  FrtmtottiMj  Sacramcalariwa  Gregoru). 

(S)  [Victor  (10).] 

(4)  Martyr  in  Lucania  with  Jiuinctng,  Qui- 
itua,  and  Luciiu ;  commemorat«d  Oct.  29  (Jfort. 
lieioD.,  ITauardi). 

(8)  [EiBUPEWl'S  (3).]  [W.  F.  G.] 

FELICI88IMA,  .irgin,  martyr  at  FaUri 
ith  Graciliauiu;  "Pauio"  Aug.  12  (ifuri. 
(uardi).  [W.  K.  0.] 

PELICISSIMUa    (1)  [Hebacuds  C3).] 

(»)  [Felii(H).] 

(«)[Sii™i(2J,] 

(4)  Martyr  in  Africa,  with  Rogatianua,  the 
reibyter,  under  Deciui  and  Valerian;  comme- 
lorated  Oct.  28  (Jftirt.  «om.  Vtl.,  Adonia,  U«u- 
rdi). 

(A)  Saint,  ofPerngia  in  Tn»»Dy  ;  "NaUHs" 
or.  24  lUart.  Hieron.,  UsuaHi).     [W.  t.  G.] 

FELICITAS.  (1)  Martyr  at  Tuburbo  (at 
ailhage,  Bedt)  with  Perpetua,  Revocatua,  Sa- 
irninus,  and  Secundntui,  under  Sererus;  com- 
lemorsled  March  7  (Mart.  Roa.  lit.,  Hieron,, 
edue,  Adonia,  L'soai-di,  Cal.  BitJur.). 

<9)  Martyr  nnder  Anl«Dinui;  cammemorated 
OT.  23  (ifart.  Sao.  Vel.,  Hieron.,  Bedae,  Adcni., 
•uanii).  [W.  F.  Q.] 

FELICULA.     (1)    Martjr  at  Rome  with 


FELIX  I 

Vilnlii  and  Zeno;  commemorated  Feb,  14  <Jfdrf.  . 
Hieron.,  Adonia,  Utuardi). 

(8)  Virgin,  martyr  at  Rome;  commemontnl 
June  13  iHart.  Btm.  Vtt.,  Bedae,  Adonii,  L^ii- 
aidi).  [W.  F.G.]     I 

FELIX.  (1)  Saint,  at  Herulea  ;  comni.-  i 
morated  with  Januorius,  Jan.  7  (ifar<.'II>eruD.. 
Uiuardi). 

(S)  Presbyter,  confeuor  at  Hola  in  CamiHnia: 
comm«norBleaJan.U(Jfart.  Som.  Vet.,  Hieno^ 
Bedae,  Adonia,  Usuardi,  Cal.  CariA.). 

(>)  [DiTIVUS  (1).] 

(4)  [Hilary  (2).] 

(B)  Martyr  at  CaesaraugnaU  with  cevenle-n 
other>:  Apiidemui,  Caasiunus,  Ceciliaoua,  Evotu-. 
Faustus,  Fraulo,  Janunrina,  Jnliua,  Lapeni^v 
Matulinua,  Martiaiii,  OpUtui,  Primitivnt,  I'ub- 
liua,  Quintilianua,  Sncceuua,  Urbanus ;  comme- 
■    ■      -16    (iTdrf,    Uiuardi),    April    IJ 


(«»■(.  Adon 


(6)  Sniat.Df  AleiBndria;c(i 


lit,  April  21  {Mart.  Hieron..  Adonia,  Vn 
(T)  Presbyter, 


,rdi> 


with  Fortunatus  and  Achilleui,  deacoiu;  cum- 
memorated  April  23  (lb.). 

(8)  Biihop,  martyr  at  Spoletnm  nnd«r  Maii- 
mian  ;  commemorated  Uay  IS  (Marl.  Uanaidi). 

(»)  Uxttri  in  Istria  with  Zoellins,  Serriliui, 
Silranua,  and  Dioclea;  commemorated  May  2i 
(76.). 

(10)  Saint,  in  Sardinia;  commemorated  with 
Aemilius,  Priamui,  Laciaaus,  M'f  i8(Uari.Iiom. 

Vet.,  Hieron.,  Adonia,  Utuaiili). 

(11)  The  pope,  martyr  at  Rome  ander  the 
emperor  Chiudiua;  commemorated  May  30  <i/ail. 
Rom.  Vtt.,  Adonia,  Uaoardi). 

(IS)  Martyr  In  Aquileia  with  Fortunalus 
under  Diocletian  and  MaiuniaD ;  "  Paasio  "  June 

(13)  Presbyter,  martyr  in  Tutcanj;  comme- 
lorafed  June  33  (Mart.  UiuarJi). 

(14)  Martyr  in  Campania  with  Ariato,  Cre- 
wnlianus,  Eutychiannh  FelieisiimQi,  Juatns. 
lartia,  Symphoroia,  UrbanDs.and  Vitalii;  com- 
lemorated  July  2  (Afort.  AdooU,  Uiuardi). 

(15)  Son  of  Felidlaa  (2),  martyr  in 


of  Ai 


li  hie  ai 


<.  AleiBuder,  Jannariua,  Uartialia,  Philip, 
Ivanua,  Vilali^  July  10  (Marl.  Ram.  \it^ 
Hne.  Adonia,  Uiuardi). 

(18)  Martyr  in  Africa;  commemonted  with 
Januariut,  Uarinua,  and  Nabor,  July  10  (Mart, 
"om.  Vtt.,  Hieron.,  Adonia,  Uiuardi). 

(17)  [SCILUTA.] 

(18)  The  pope,  martyr  at  Roma  nnder  Coa- 
itantiui  Aaguatui ;  commemonted  Joly  ^ 
(Mart.  Ron.  Vel..  Bedae,  Cmardi);  "PimB)" 
Not.  10;  depoaition  Kot.  17  (Mart  Adonii). 

(19)  Uartyi  at  Gerona  in  Spain ;  commemo- 
nted Aug.  1  (Jfurt.  Hieron.,  Adonia,  t;uarii> 

(BO)  Martyr  at  Rome  with  Aprilia,  MartUlis 


Satur 

ited  Aug.  22  (ifarl.  Bom.  Vtl.,  Hiei 
■auardi). 
Cai)[G£01WlUB(*>J 
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(22)  Preabyter,  martyr  at  Rome  with  Adauctus 
under  Diocletian  and  Maximian ;  commemorated 
Aug.  30  (Mart.  Bom.  Vet.,  Hieron.,  Adonis,  Usn- 
ardi,  Cat.  AUatii  et  Frontonis). 

(28)  Bishop  of  Tubzoca,  martyr  at  Venusia  in 
Apulia  in  the  time  of  Diocletian,  with  Audactus 
and  Janoarius,  presbyters,  Fortnnatianus  and 
Septiminus,  readers ;  commemorated  Aug.  30 
{Mart.  BedaeX  Oct.  24  (Mart.  Rom.  Ftf^.,  Adonis, 
Usuardi). 

(24)  Bishop,  martyr  in  Africa  with  Neme- 
Kianos  and  Lucius,  bishops;  also  with  Dativus, 
Felix,  Jader,  Litteus,  Polianus,  and  Victor,  under 
Dectus  and  Valerian;  commemorated  Sept.  10 
(Mart.  Rom.  Vet.^  Adonis,  Usuardi). 

(25)  [Felix  (24).] 

(26)  Martyr  at  Nuceria  with  Constantla,  under 
Nero;  commemorated  Sept.  19  (Mart.  Adonis, 
Usuardi). 

(27)  Martyr  at  Autun,  with  Andochius,  pres- 
byter, and  Tyrsus,  deacon,  under  the  emperor 
Aurelian ;  commemorated  Sept.  24  (Mart.  Bedae, 
Adonis,  Usuardi). 

(28)  Bishop,  martyr  in  Africa  with  Cyprian 
and  4976  others,  under  Hunnericus ;  commemo- 
rated Oct.  12  (Mart.  Bom.  Vet.^  Adonis,  Usu- 
ardi). 

(29)  [EUSEBTUS  (8>] 

(80)  Martyr  at  Toniza  in  Africa ;  commemo- 
rated No7.  6  (Mart,  Bom.  Vet.,  Hieron.,  Adonis, 
Usuardi). 

(81)  Bishop,  martyr  at  Nola  in  Campania  with 
thii-ty  others;  commemorated  Nov.  15  (Mari, 
Rom.  Vet.,  Adonis,  Usuardi).  [VV.  F.  G.] 

FEMORATJA  or  FEMINALIA.  These 
are  drawers  or  breeches  covering  the  thighs  and 
loins,  as  the  derivation  implies.  (See  Isidore 
Hispal.  Eti/m.  xiz.  22.)  They  were  an  essential 
part  of  the  dress  of  the  Levitical  priesthood 
(Ex.  xzriii.  42,  43),  and  as  such  are  often  re- 
ferred to  by  the  fathers  (see  e.  g.  Jerome,  Epist. 
64,  ad  Fabiolam ;  i.  360,  ed.  Vallarsi),  many  of 
whom  are  delighted  to  find  a  symbolical  meaning 
in  this  as  in  other  vestments. 

The  injunction  as  to  the  wearing  of  breeches 
during  divine  service  is  repeated  in  sundry 
monastic  rules.  Thus  the  Rule  of  Frnctnosus, 
bishop  of  Bracara,  when  settling  the  dress  to 
be  worii  by  monks,  permits  the  use  of  femoralia 
to  all,  but  ^  maxime  his  qui  ministerio  impli- 
cantur  altaris "  (RegtUa  8.  Fruduosi,  c.  45 :  in 
Holstenius,  Codex  RegtUarum,  part  2,  p.  139,  ed. 
Paris,  1663;  cf.  Grimlaici  Solitariorum  Regula, 
c.  49 ;  op.  cit.  p.  341).  For  general  rules  as  to 
this  and  other  articles  of  monastic  dress  see 
Magistri  Regufa,  c.  81  (op.  cit.  p.  257).  The 
RtUie  of  St.  Benedict  enioins  that  monks  who 
were  going  on  a  journey  should  borrow  femoralia 
from  the  Vestiarium,  and  on  their  return  should 
restore  them  thither  washed: — ** femoralia, •  ii 
qui  diriguntur  in  via,  de  Vestiario  accipiant,  qui 
i-evei*tentes  lota  ibi  restituant "  (c.  55 ;  p.  117,  ed. 
Venice,  1723).  For  further  references,  see  Dn- 
cange's  Ghssariam,  a.  vv.,  and  Menard's  note  to 
the  Concordia  Regularum   {Patrol,  ciii.  1235). 

[R.S.] 

FENGIN6-MASTEBS.  [Gladiators;  La- 

NISTAE.] 


FERETRUH,  a  bier  on  which  the  corpse, 
after  washing,  was  placed  and  carried  to  burial 
[Burial  of  the  Dead].  It  was  as  a  rule  made 
of  wood,  in  which  Ambrose  (in  Luc,  vii.  14)  sees 
a  mystical  allusion  to  the  resurrection,  drawn 
from  the  miracle  at  Nain  (Durant.  de  Ritib.  lib. 
i.  c  23).  Theferetrum  of  Constantine  the  Great 
appears  to  have  been  of  gold,  like  his  cofBn 
(Enseb.  Vit.  Const,  lib.  iv.  c.  66).  The  bier  was 
covered  with  a  pall,  more  or  less  costly,  accord- 
ing to  the  rank  of  the  deceased.  That  of  Con- 
stantino was  of  purple  (oAovpytira  oKovpyifii). 
That  of  Blesilla,  the  daughter  of  Paula,  was  of 
cloth  of  gold,  against  which  Jerome  remonstrated 
vehemently  as  an  unchristian  extravagance 
(Hieron.  Ep.  25).  Constantine's  bier  was  sur- 
rounded with  a  circle  of  lights  burning  in  golden 
candlesticks  (Euseb.  u. «.).  The  bier  was  carried 
to  the  grave  sometimes  by  relations  or  near 
friends,  sometimes  by  officials  designated  to  that 
duty  (Copiatae,  decani,  lecticarii),  and  in  the  case 
of  persons  of  high  dignity  or  sanctity  by  bishops 
and  nobles,  e.  g.,  Basil  by  his  clergy  (Greg.  Mag. 
Ortit.  XX.),  his  sister  Macrina  by  Gregory  Nyssen, 
and  other  clergy  (Greg.  Nys.  Vit.  Macr.  torn.  ii. 
p.  201);  Paula,  by  the  bishops  of  Palestine, 
**cervicem  feretro  subjicientibus "  (Hieron.  Ep. 
27).  [E.  v.] 

FEKIA.  The  proper  sense  of  this  word  is 
that  of  a  holyday,  of  a  festival  viewed  in  the 
aspect  of  a  day  of  freedom  from  worldly  business. 
It  is  in  this  meaning  that  we  find  the  word  in 
classical  Latin,  though  here  it  occurs  exclusively 
in  the  plural.  Besides  this,  however,  the  word 
has  been  used  in  a  special  sense  in  the  Christian 
church  from  very  early  times  to  denote  the  days 
of  the  week,  feria  secunda,  tertia,  &c.,  for  Mon- 
day, Tuesday,  &c. 

The  origin  of  this  system  of  notation  cannot 
be  stated  with  absolute  certainty.  It  is  explained 
by  Ducange  (Glosearium,  s.  v.)  as  arising  from 
the  fact  that  the  week  following  Easter  Dky  was 
appointed  by  the  emperor  Constant!  ne  to  be  ob- 
served as  one  continuous  festival,  and  that  origi- 
nally the  year  began  with  Easter.  Hence  the 
Monday,  Tuesday,  &c.,  of  Easter  Week  would  be 
respectively  secunda  feria,  tertia  feria,  &c.,  and 
in  this  way,  following  the  example  of  the  first 
week  of  the  year,  the  names  passed  to  all  other 
Mondays,  &c.,  of  the  year.  The  great  objection 
to  this  view,  which  seems  to  have  found  many 
supporters  (see  e.  g.  Pelliccia,  De  Christianae  Ec' 
clesiae  politia,  i.  277,  ed.  Colon.  1829),  is  that 
long  before  the  time  of  Constantine  we  find  Ter- 
tuliian  speaking  of  Wednesday  and  Friday  as 
quarto  and  sexta  feria  (dejejunio  adv.  Psychicoa, 
c.  2). 

It  seems  more  reasonable  to  explain  the  phrase 
as  being  akin  to  and  probably  derived  from  the 
Jewish  system  of  notation  under  which  such  an 
expression  ob  e.g.  1i  fila  r&v  ffa$^rup  (Mark 
xvi.  2 ;  Acts  xx.  7,  and  oflen  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment) means  the  *'  first  day  of  the  week."  This 
extension  of  the  word  SijAbath,  which,  besides  the 
instances  adducible  from  the  New  Testament, 
occurs  also  in  the  Targums  (see  e.  g.  Esther  ii.  9), 
is  merely  a  natural  trausference  of  a  word  from 
its  primary  meaning  of  the  point  of  time,  as  it 
were,  to  express  the  periods  marked  out  by  such 
points;   and  an  exact  parallel  is  found  in  the 

Hebrew    t^lh,  which    is    primarily  the    new 
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in,  awl  heoM  th«  month,  or  ftTioi  betown 
,  iHD  mooM.  The  rail  feria  thin  Iwing  Sun- 
,  the  other  dayi  of  ths  week  «re  reckoned  u 
be  AboTe  iniluos  with  refeivDCc  to  thii.  On 
I  yitw  KC  Heinichen  oo  Eiuebiiu,  Hid.  Ecdei. 
I,  iii.  p,  87).  The  eiplanntion  given  hj  Dn- 
i\u(Bati(m,lt  diiinorvm  oSidonm,^^!.  II) 
intt  to  be  quoted,  thoagh  of  uoune  not  ad- 

D  tempore  a  pUiit  ffriari,  id  fit 


art,  dehnmv 
ribus  firiBi 


I  qnod 


nth  d»r  of  the  week  the  nune 
•AafNm  wu  »  c1o«lj  usodBl«d  thit  It  wu 
irly  aluJiyi  QmJ  in.te»d  of  jepfuno  /eria, 
lugh  DiicangB  (i.  r,)  givei  ui  eimnple  of  thu 
i  phrwe.  Id  like  iDiuiuer,  the  firat  dsy  of  the 
ik,  from  iti  astociatioD  with  the  Keanrrectioa, 
nme  "  the  Lord'^  Day  "  &om  Apoetolic  times, 
I  thus  thouf  h  the  phrase  prima  feria  doee  now 
1  then  occur  (see  e.g.  in  one  of  the  npnriaiia 
moDs  once  sttributed  to  Aufiutbe,  Patrol. 
lii.  3005),  Dominica  ii  the  regoUr  word  for 
[idaj  io  uacieot  liturgle*.  The  days,  however, 
m  lloaday  to  Friday  inclusive  tie  habitually 
iplalod  B»»«Bnda/en:i,iic.,of  which  pmctico 
examiOAtioD  of,  e.  g.,  the  Qregorlan  Sacra- 
id  illustration,  showing  how  completely  the 
rd  feria  had  paued  into  this  new  seme,  is  fur- 
hed  by  the  use  of  the  phnise  feriae  lugitimne 
the  /.Wri  Foenilmtiaia  of  Theodore  of  Taniis 
I  of  Dede,  an  when  for  some  offence  a  speciHl 
t  is  enjoined  "praeter  legitimns  forias  (tte 
I.  Patrol,  icii.  9G8),  that  ii,  in  addition  Co 
■e  days  of  (he  week  which  were  last*  under 

E'er  furlhei  remarks  on  thit  subject  see  Du- 
ige's  aioaiarium,  {».  e.),  and  Angusti's  Hand- 
hder  cKrittlichtn  ArtkSoUuit,  i.  467  sqq. 

[R-  s.] 

E'ERIALES  (i.e.  L3>r{)  were  books  contain- 
;  a  record  of  the  festivals  of  the  martyts. 
OS  Chrnmitini  and  Heliodoros,  writing  to 
vme  (Uieron.  Epiti.),  beg  him  to  search  for 
"    ■  '      "  '  'lives  of  Eu«l)i<u  of 


rlyti  [Cj 


UiBiTBOLOar]  (Dncange, 


FERHENTUH.  I.  The  earliest  Ordo  Ba- 
ttua  eitant,  n'hich  is  supposed  to  represent 
I  ritual  of  Rome  in  the  age  of  (iregory  the 

.■harisl  (Sancta)  to  be  brought  into  the  churuh 
'ore  the  celebration  by  a  subdeacon,  to  be  de- 
ered  bv  bim  to  the  ardidescon  afler  ihe  caaon, 
1  to  be  put  iula  the  chalice  by  Ihe  latter, 
'ing,  "The  Peace  of  the  Lord  be  with  you 
ray."  {Ord.  S.  I.  nn.  B,  17,  18,  in  Jfuj.  Itai. 
a.  ii.  pp.  e,  12,  13).  The  bishop  of  Rome  Is 
>poKd  to  be  present,  and  lo  celebrate.  The 
:ticle  thus  used  wa«  called  Fermentum,  the 
Yen,  n.  'ii,  p.  16.  If  the  pspe  was  not  pre- 
it,  "a  particle  of  the  leaven,  which  had  been 
isecratod  by  the  apostolical,  waa  brought  by 
:  oblationary  anbdcacon,  and  given  to  the  arch- 


t  thrice,  and  saying,  'The  Peai 


hop,  who. 
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with  that  pnpared  for  another,  and   may  te    ' 

uid  to  make  the  bread  of  both  oat.  The  encu- 
ristic  leaven  connected  successive  c#lebr:ttK>as 
with  each  other  in  Ue  same  maaner,  and  ■!. 
at  the  same  time  a  token  of  union  between  voa- 
gregations  locally  separated  from  e^ch  MOrr. 
If  we  may  trust  to  the  Liber  Pa^ijiajlii.  ii>. 
custom  of  tending  the  J-'ermfiitm  to  the  seivni 
churches  in  Komt  originated  with  Uelcbiadb. 
A.D.  311.  The  same  authority  Ullt  m  IbU 
Siriciua,  *.!>.  385,  "ordained  that  no  presbyier 

i6ed(declaratuin|. 


plac 


appoint 


d  (portion)   fro, 


the    bi>l: 

.  tUtion),  which  'ii 


fiibliol 


I.  de    I 


I    Olllrd 


ftoBi.  nn.   32,   39,  pp.  Vi,  22).     The  c 

noticed  at  tome  length  in  a  tetter  ascribed  in 

Innocent  I.,  A-tj.  402,  bnt  apparently  cDmp<b^3 

ment  we  learn  that  the  pope  "  am  the  In 


T.  the  . 


within  the 


all 


*)- 


only  (those  without  being  in  the  snbi 
dioceses),   and   that   it   wai    done    oQ  Sund^ 
"that  the  preslyl«n  who  on  that   dnv  cv 
not  meet  him  (iu  worship)  on  ac^ont'  of 
people  committed  to  them,  might  not,  above 
on  that  day,  ftel  themselves  cut  off  from  c. 
muDion  with  him"    (Innoc  Ep.  ad  Itacent. 
Cigheri,  V.  PP.  Theohg.  Unir.  tnm.  It.  p.  Ii 
The  writer  had  been  asked  by 
if  it  was  proper  to  setid  the  Kermeatum  ibooi 
through  a  diocese  (i.«.  beyond  the  walls  of  ai 
episcopal  city).     The  question  shows    that    ihr 
practice  had  spread.    In  the  writings  of  Greg-'n 
of  Tours,  i.D.  573,  we  meet  with  a  story  which 

FrauL-e.  We  are  told  of  a  certain  deacon,  in  a 
town  in  Auvergnc,  who,  "when  the  time  lo 
ofltr  the  Sflcrilice  wns  come,  having  taken  the 
tower  In  which  was  kept  the  mystery  of  (he 
Lord's  Body,  began  to  curry  it  to  the  door  (of 
the  church),  and  entered  the  temple  to  place  it 
on  the  alUr,"  &c  {ilirac.  L.  I.  cap.  86). 

Before  the  custom  became  obsolete,  iti  observ- 
ance waa,  it  appears,  reduced  by  authority  to  a 
few  days  in  the  year.  For  in  an  aiKient  gioei 
on  the  letter  ascribed  to  Innocent,  found  bv 
Habillon  in  the  library  of  St.  Emmeran  at  Ratit- 
bon,  the  following  sUtement  occurs:  "Touch- 
ing the  leaven,  which  he  mention*,  it  is  the 
custom  of  the  Romans  that  a  portion  be  re- 
served from  the  mats  which  is  sung  on  Uanndv 
Thursday  and  the  Easter-Eve,  and  on  the  h.,lT 
day  of  Easter,  and  It  Pentecost,  and  on  tb'e 
holy  day  of  the  Lord's  Nativity,  thronghont 
the  year;  and  that  of  the  Mid  mats  there  l-e 
put  into  the  chalice,  everywhere  at  the  italions, 
if  the  pope  himself  be  not  present,  when  he 
says,  The  Peace,  &c  ...  and  this  it  called  Fer- 
mentum.  Nevertheleat,  on  Eattai^Eve,  no  pre*- 
byter  in  the  baptismal  churches  oommnniotrs 
any  one  before  there  be  sent  to  him  of  that  vtrv 
same  holy  thing  which  the  Lord  Pope  hath 
offered"  (Uabillon,  /tin.  Qerman.  DtiOTpl.  p. 
65;  Uamb.  171T).  The  rite  wat  observKl  it 
Rome  under  the  second  Ordo  Awutuu,  now  <i- 
tant  (pp.  43,  9),  which  it  probably  at  leorf  a 
century  later  than  the  first.  Amalarini.  vho 
le  year  827,  (■*  '   "'■-• 
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the  "  coroniixture  **  of  a  particle  of  the  newly- 
consecrated  oblate  (Z^  EccUa.  Off,  lib.  iii.  c.  31). 
II.  There  was  another  tise  of  the  reserved 
element,  somewhat  similar  to  the  abore,  at  the 
ordination  of  bishops  and  priests.  The  earlteiA 
notice  occurs  in  a  rery  ancient  Roman  directory, 
and  referH  (as  indeed  all  the  strictly  Roman 
docmmentt  do^  to  bishops  only.  The  pope  at  the 
cororonnion  which  followed  the  consecration, 
gave  a  whole  oblate  to  the  newly-made  bishop, 
of  which  he  took  a  part  at  the  time,  but  **  re- 
served the  rest  of  it  to  sen*e  for  communions  for 
forty  days"  (Orcto  V///.  p.  89).  The  practice 
may  have  spread  from  Rome,  bnt  it  was  at  one 
time  so  widely  observed  that  we  are  compelled 
to  assign  its  origin  to  a  very  early  though  not 
primitive  date.    In  the  opinion  of  Morinus  (^De 

'  Sacr.  Ordin,  P.  III.  Exerc.  VIII.  c  ii.  §  iv.),  it 
sprang  up  in  Italy  in  the  8th  century.  Fulbert, 
bishop  of  Chartres,  who  was  bom  in  the  10th  cen- 
tury, asserts  that  it  was  observed  by  all  the  bishops 
of  his  province  at  the  ordination  of  presbjrters, 
and  he  believed  it  to  be  univenal  (^Ep,  II,  ad 
Kinard,  apud  Martene,  de  Ant,  Eccl.  hit,  L.  I. 
c.  viii.  Art.  IX.  n.  xx.).  Rubrics  prescribing  it 
at  the  consecration  of  bishops  are  found  in  old 
pontificals  of  Concha,  in  Spain  (Martene,  u.  s. 
Art.  X.  n.  xxi.);  of  Saltzburg  (^Ihid.  Art.  XI. 
Ord,  VIII,);  of  Toulouse,  Rouen,  Rheims  (Mo- 
rinus, de  Sacr.  Ord,  P.  II.  p.  281 ;  and  i*.  ///.  p. 
130)^  and  the  Latin  church  of  Constantinople 
(Mart.  u.  s.  Ordo  XIV,  note  at  end),  where  the 
terra  was  forty  days ;  and  of  Mayence  (Morinus, 
P.  II.  p.  278X  where  it  was  thirty.  The  pon- 
tificals of  Compi6gne  (Mart.  u.  s.  Ord.  VII,)  and 
of  Saltzburg  (Ibid.  Ord,  IX.)  testify  to  the  cus- 
tom at  the  ordination  of  priests,  the  former  fix- 
ing forty  days  for  them,  and  the  latter  only 
seven.  In  the  pontifical  of  the  Latin  church  of 
Apnmea  in  Syria,  the  pope,  who  is  supposed  to 
consecrate,  is  directed  to  give  a  **  whole  Host " 
to  the  new  bishop,  but  its  use  is  not  mentioned. 
Afterwards,  however,  it  is  said  that  *'  for  forty 
dap  from  the  day  of  his  consecration  he  ought, 
if  possible,  to  sing  mass  daily  for  the  people  com- 
mitted to  him."  (Mart.  u.  s.  Ord.  XI V,),  This 
evidently   indicates    the  original  purpose,  and 

•  makes  it  highly  probable  that  wherever  in  the 
west  we  find  an  order  that  the  newly  ordained 
shall  celebrate  for  forty  days  (and  this  was  a 
common  rule :  see  Morinus,  P.  III.  Exerc.  VIII. 
c.  ii.  §  vii.  p.  132),  there  had  also  existed  in  con- 
nection with  it  the  custom  of  reserving  for  those 
celebrations  from  the  communion  at  the  ordina- 
tion. 

Mabillon  (Comm,  in  Ord.  Rem.  p.  xzxix.)  states 
expressly  that  the  particles  of  the  reserved  oblate 
were  put  day  by  day  into  the  chalice  by  the 
newly-made  bishop  or  priest,  as  in  the  rite  be- 
fore described.  This  is  more  than  probable ; 
but  it  is  right  to  mention  that  he  gives  no  refe- 
rence, and  that  no  direct  evidence  of  the  fact 
has  come  within  the  knowledge  of  the  present 
writer.  [W.  E.  S.] 

FERRE0LXJ8.  (1)  Presbyter,  martyr  at 
Besan^on  with  Ferrutio,  the  deacon  ;  comme- 
morated June  16  {Mart,  Bedae,  Adonis,  Usuardi). 

(2)  Martyr  at  Vienna;  commemorated  Sept. 
18  {Mart.  Adonis,  Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

FERRUTIO.  [Fkrrfx)lu8.] 
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FERTUM  is  "the  oblation  which  is  brought 
to  the  altar,  and»  sacrificed  by  the  priest "  (Du- 
cange,  5.  v,  quoting  Isidore  and  Papias);  t.  e.  the 
element  of  bread  offered  on  the  altar  and  conse- 
crated. [C] 

FERULA.    [Narthex;  Pastoral  Staff.] 

FESTIVAL  (io^i  festum,  dies  festus).  The 
history  of  the  first  rise  of  festivals  in  the  Chris- 
tian church  is  a  subject  involved  in  much 
obscurity.  During  the  first  few  years,  while 
the  essentially  Jewish  character  of  the  church 
continued,  the  Jewish  yearly  festivals  were 
doubtlessly  observed,  especially  the  Passover  and 
Pentecost,  which  later  events  had  raised  to  a  far 
higher  pitch  of  dignity.  The  Sabbath  also  con- 
tinued to  be  observed,  and  with  it  the  first  day 
of  each  week  became  a  lesser  Easter  day. 

As  time  w^ent  on,  the  Jewish  element  in  the 
church  became  proportionately  diminished,  with 
the  breach  between  it  and  the  Gentile  part  con- 
tinually widening.  Indeed  the  tone  of  the 
language  used  by  Christian  writers  in  the  2nd 
century,  with  reference  to  the  Jewish  nation,  is 
on  the  whole  one  of  undisguised  hostility.  It  is 
obvious  therefore  that  the  tendency  would  be 
from  the  nature  of  the  case  to  reject  such  Jewish 
festivals  as  had  not  in  some  sort  been  made 
Christian,  and  thus,  e.g.^  though  some  have  seen 
in  Christmas  a  higher  form  of  the  feast  of  the 
Dedication,  it  may  be  considered  that  the  inheri- 
tance of  the  younger  from  the  older  church, 
so  far  as  festivals  are  concerned,  consists  of  the 
ennobled  Passover  and  Pentecost.  The  "first 
day  of  the  week  "  was  no  doubt  a  Christian 
festival  from  the  earliest  times.  Up  to  the  end 
of  the  2nd  century,  we  have  no  evidence  of 
the  existence  of  any  other  festival  than  these 
three.  Gradually,  however,  from  a  belief  in  the 
lessons  of  good  derivable  from  a  celebration  of 
great  events  in  the  history  of  our  faith,  and 
perhaps  too  from  the  analogy  of  the  numerous 
festivals  of  the  older  religions,  fresh  commemora- 
tions arose,  the  earliest  being  that  of  the  Epiphany, 
from  which  afterwards  arose  the  celebration 
of  Christmas  as  a  separate  festival.  The  exact 
time  of  the  first  rise  of  these,  and  of  the  connec- 
tion between  the  two,  is  uncertain;  reference 
may  be  made  to  the  separate  articles.  [Christ- 
mas, Epipiianv.]  The  time,  too,  from  Easter  to 
Pentecost  came  to  be  viewed  as  one  long  festal 
season,  and  in  this  period  a  special  distinction 
began  to  be  attached  to  Ascension-day,  in  the 
3rd  or  more  probably  in  the  4th  century.  To- 
gether with  these  festivals  and  similar  ones 
which  were  gradually  added  (e,g,  those  of  the 
Presentation  and  Annunciation  in  the  6th 
century),  all  commemorative  of  the  great  events 
in  the  foundation  of  the  faith,  we  find  also 
festivals  of  another  kind,  the  celebration  of  the 
anniversary  of  a  martyr's  death,  viewed  as  his 
natal  day  into  the  better  life.  These  would  be 
at  first  confined  more  or  less  to  special  churches, 
but  would  subsequently  obtain  in  many  cases  a 
general  observance.  Thus  by  the  end  of  the 
4th  century  we  find  a  wide-spread  observance  of 
festivals  of  e.g.,  St.  Stephen,  SS.  Peter  and  Paul, 
and  the  Maccabees.  The  festival  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  which  at  an  early  period  became  one  of 
great  importance  (see  e.g,  the  canon  of  the  council 
of  Agde,  cited  below),  is  not  however  of  the  above 
class,  being  a  commemoration  of  the  actual  birth- 
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feslirala.  Protesta  on  the  aei 
deemed  necessarr  by  oDi  Loid  Himself  (Matt, 
lii.  a ;  Mark  ii.'  27),  ssd  by  St.  Paul  (Romnns 
liv.  5,  S;  Oal.  St.  »-11;  Col.  ii.  16).  In  liiie 
mnmer  loo,  Origan  (eoalra  Celmm  riii.  22) 
urges  that  the  Cfarittinn  who  dwells  on  the 
thought  of  Christ  our  Paaiover,  and  of  the  gift 
of  the  Holv  Ghoat,  is  every  day  keeping  an 
l^ter  and  a'Pentecostal  feast.  Similar  remarks 
are  found  also  in  Chrysoatom  (Horn.  i.  ds  S. 
PenttoMit,  c.  i. ;  Tol.  ii,  458,  ed.  UontfaucOD-. 
cf.  Horn.  IV.  in  1  Cor.  c.  3 ;  toI.  1. 128).  The« 
pasaagea,  howarer,  are  not  to  be  viewed  a»  objec- 
tions brought  against  the  celebration  of  festii.ils, 
but  ratherasanswers  to  those  who  sawinthem  but 
a  relic  of  Judaism.  TertulHan,  in  very  sweep- 
ing language,  condeinns  the  practics  of  holding 
festivals  alt<^elher  on  this  gronnd,— "  Horum 
igitur  tempora  observsnios  et  diea  et  meusea 
et   annos,  galaticamur.      ■■•--  -  ' 
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from  the  observance  of  festivals  (Oinitn.  in  Oal. 
W.  10  ;  vol.  vii.  45a,  ed.  Vallarai :  cf.  Socrates, 
Hut.  Ecdei.  T.  22). 

We  shall  now  briefly  notice  the  chief  points  in 
whicb  a  festival  was  specially  distinguished  in 
itanbiervancefrom  ordinary  days.  (1 ) The  ease ntlal 
idea  of  a  Chriatinn  festival  was  obviously  such 
aa  to  make  ordinary  festivities,  other  than  thoae 
of  a  religions  character,  unseemly  at  such  times; 
and  thus  numerous  imperial  edicts  were  promul- 
gated from  time  to  lime,  prohibiting  public 
games,  etc  on  ChristiaD  holy  days  (Kusebius, 
Vita  Conslanlmi  ir.  IS,  23:  Soiomen,  Hilt. 
Eocla.  i.  8:  Cud.  Thtodot.  lib.  iv.  tit.  a,  II.  2, 
5;  vol.  iv.  pp.  350,  353,  ed.  Gothofi^us:  Cad. 
Jaslin.  lib.  lii.  tit.  12, 1.  1 1 ;  p.  208,  ed.  Gotho- 
ftedus).  Of  the  ttpo  reforeneca  to  the  Theodosian 
Code,  the  former  enjoins  that  "Nnllns  Soils  die 
populo  epertaculum  pr;ielieat ;"  the  latter  specllies 
Snnilaya,  Christmas,  the  Kpiphaoy,  Easter,  and 
the  anniversary  of  apostolic  martyrdoms  aa  the 
days  to  which  the  prohibition  eitended,  " . . . . 
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omni  theatromm  atqne  Circenaium  roluptate 
per  universaa  urbes  earundem  jiopulis  denrgata." 

(2)  Id  like  manner  all  legal  business  had  to  be 
suspended.  (,Cod.  Thmdos.  lib.  ii.  tit.  S,  II.  1.  3  ; 
vol.  i.  pp.  118,  121 :  Cod.  JuXtn.  lib.  ili.  til.  12. 
11.  T,  11 ;  pp.  20T,  208).     A  special  eiemfitioo 

mission  (Oxi.  TAiodia.  lib.  ii.  til.  8, 1.  1 ;  npm}. 

(3)  The  celebration  of  pablic  worship  was  of 
course  n  Decoasary  concomitant  of  ■  festiva]. 
The  council  of  Oiberia  [305  a.D.]  condemns  the 

absent  from  the  church  (can.  21 ;  Labbe  i.  973). 
The  council  of  Agde  (506  a.d.)  whUe  saiictioniD:^ 
generally  the  practice  of  commnnicating  io 
private  chapels,  forbids  it  elsewhere  than  in  the 

These  are  specified  in  another  canon  of  the  same 
council  as  Loiter,  Christmas,  the  EpspluMT, 
Asceuiaii-day,  Peoleeort,  tb<  NatiTity  of  ^ 
JohD  the  fteptist,  "rel  si  qui  maiiioi  dies  in 
fesliritatibns  habentur."  (cann.  18,  21 ;  Labbe 
ii.  138G:  cf.  CoaciL  Aunl.  iv.  {5*1  A.D.]  can. 
3;  Labbe  v.  382).  <4)  Fasting  wsa  ■  thisf 
utterly  foreign  to  the  ideaof  snch  daya;  indeHl 
it  was  a  distingaishing  mark  of  sundry  heretics 
to  turn  the  festivals  into  season!  of  liuliiig.  The 
■a  called  Apostolic  Canoni  censure  tboee  who 
would  fast  on  the  Lord'a  day  or  the  Sabbath 
(ij.  Saturdav,  which,  it  will  be  remembered,  wi' 
r^arded  in  the  East  as  a  day  of  distinctly  fektal 
character),  and  orders  that  anyof  the  clergy  who 
does  so  shall  be  deposed  (aofeiptfirSai,  cxn.  Sb, 
at.  Si,  Labbe  i.  40);  and  a  prerioua  can<« 
(52  al.  51)  had  spoken  of  a  bitbop,  priest  or 
deacon,  who  abstained  from  flesh  and  wine  oa 
n  festival  aa  "  a  cause  of  scandal  to  manv."  (See 
also  Tertutlian,  ife  Corona  Jfifitv  c  3;   CmnL 


irmse  [circa   334  a.d.]  can.  18;   Labbe  ii. 

i  Concil.  Carlh'tg.  iv.  ■[398  a.d,]  can.  64 ; 
Labbe  ii.  1205).  On  these  days  in  earlier  limm 
were  held  Agapae  [AqapaeJ,  a  cuatom  whirb 
was  ailerwards  changed  into  the  plan  of  the 
richer  membersofa  Christian  commnnitvfeedinz 
the  poorer  (cf.  e.g.,  Tertnllian,  Ajiol.  e.  3»).  (.'') 
Among  minor  but  siguiAcant  waysof  distingaiah- 
ing  a  festival  it  may  be  added  that  at  sach  limet 
it  was  nsual  to  offer  praver  standing,  not  kneel-  ■ 
ing;  ''die  dominico  nefas  .  .  .  .  de  geniculii: 
adorare.  Eadem  immaniMte  a  die  t'aschae  in 
Pentecosten  osque  gandemua"  (Tertnllian.  lit 
Corona  Militia  a.  3).  Irenaeus,  io  rererrini  lo 
the  same  practice,  spealis  of  this  absence  oi  kneel- 
ing as  figurative  of  the  resurrection  (f'ra.). 
7 ;  vol.  i.  p.  828,  ed.  Stieren  :  cf.  Jostin  Martvr. 
Qaatit.  et  Sap.  ed  Orihodoxo*  lib:  JenHne 
JJiahgiu  contra  Litcifenotun  c  8 ;  vol.  ii.  1  V<' : 
EpiphaniuB  Eipos.  Fidri  c  22;  vol.  i.  110.%  ed. 
Petavius:  Isidoie  de  Ecd.  Off.  i.  33;  Rahanus 
Maurus  de  Itat.  Cler.  ii.  43.     See  also  CosciL 

tHUm  i.   [325  A.tt.]  can.  20;  Labbe  ii.  37: 

Dr.  Puaey'a  not*  to  the  Oiford  translation 

Arem  Syrus,  pp.  417  sqq.). 

'      divided    into   ordinary  >nJ 
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moceiAh  (Jeriae  immobilel,  matila),  accnrdio;  " 
they  did  or  did  not  fall  on  the  Hime  day  in  emi 
year  ;  thoae  in  the  latter  division  obTiously  cos- 
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sistlng  of  such  as  depended  on  Easter,  the  time  of 
'whichf  depending  on  the  Jewish  or  lunar  calendar, 
to  which  the  Paschal  festival  originally  belonged, 
iraries  with  reference  to  its  place  in  the  Julinn 
or  solar  year  [Easter].  It  follows  that  the  num- 
ber of  Suijdays  between  Christmas  and  Easter, 
and  again  between  Easter  and  Christmas,  is  vari- 
able. Besides  the  obvious  divisions  of  feriae 
majores,  miTioreSf  there  is  further  that  into 
feriae  integrae,  mterdMe^  according  as  the  festival 
lasted  for  the  whole  or  part  of  a  day.  Such 
divisions  as  those  made  by  the  Roman  church 
of  fettum  simplex^  duplex,  aemuiupiex,  to  say 
notning  of  further  subdivisions  (principale  du- 
pieXf  tnajus  duplex,  etc.%  fall  quite  beyond  our 
period.  (For  information  concerning  them  see 
Ducange's  Qhasarium,  s.  v.  Festum).  On  the 
subject  of  the  repeated  commemorations  of  the 
more  important  festivals,  see  Octave,  and  for 
the  preliminary  preparation  for  festivals,  see 
Vigil. 

Among  the  literature  on  the  subject  of  Chris- 
tian festivals  may  be  mentioned  the  following  : — 
Hosi>inianus,  Feata  Christtanorum ;  Tiguri, 
1593.  Dresser,  de  festis  diebus  ChrtsHanoritm, 
Judaeorum  et  Efknioorum  lUber,  quo  origo,  cauaa 
ritus  et  ueus  eorum  exponitur.  Lipsiae,  1594. 
Gniaer,  de  festia  ChristtanorunL,  Ingolstadt,  1612. 
Gueti,  Heortologia,  Parisiis,  1657.  Lambertini, 
Commentarii  duo  de  Jesu  Chrieti  matrisque  ejus 
Festis  et  de  Missae  Sacrificio,  Patavii,  1752. 
Angusti,  die  Fcste  der  alien  Christen,  Leipzig, 
1817.  UUmann,  Vergleichende  ZusammensteUang 
des  Christlichen  Fettcyclus  mit  Vorchristlichen 
Festen,  ah  Anhang  zu  Creuzer's  Symbolik.  Leipzig, 
1821.  Nickel,  Die  heiligen  Zeiten  und  Feste 
nach  ihrer  Oeachichte  und  Feier  in  der  Katholi^ 
schen  Kirche,  Mainz,  1825-38.  Binterim, 
DenkuHirdigkeaen  der  Cfurist-Katholischen  Kirche 
(vol.  V.  part  1,  pp.  119  sqq.)  Mainz,  1825-38. 
Staudenmaier,  Ver  Geik  des  ChristenthwnSy 
dargesteUt  in  den  heUigen  Zeiten^  heiligen  Hand- 
lungen  und  der  heiligen  Kunst,    Mainz,  1838. 

[R.  S.] 

FESTLTtf.    [Festival.] 

FE8TUS.    (1)  [Januariub  (10>] 

(8)  Saint  in  Tuscany;  commemorated  with 
Joannes,  Dec.  21  (Jtforl.  Rom.  Vet.,  Hieron.,  Ado- 
nis, Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

FroEI  ADVOCATUS.  [Advocatcs;  De- 
tensor.] 

FIDEJUSS0RE8.    [Sponsor.] 

FIDELES.    [Faithful.] 

FIDELIUM  MI8SA.    [Missa.] 

FIDELIUM  ORATIO.  [Lord's  Prayer.] 

FIDES.   (1)  [Sophia.] 

(2)  Virgin,  martyr  at  Agen;  commemorated 
Oct.  6  {Mart.  Hieron.,  Adonis,  Usuardi). 

[W.  F.  G.] 

FILIOLA  (Spanish,  IIijnela\  a  name  given 
m  the  Mozarabic  liturgy  to  the  Veil  of  the 
chalice.  One  of  the  rubrics  relating  to  the 
oblation  of  the  elements  is :  **  [The  Priest]  places 
the  chalice  on  the  altar,  and  talces  the  Filiokt^ 
and  without  blessing  it  puts  it  on  the  chalice." 
(Mabillon,  De  Liturg.  Qall.  p.  42 ;  Neale,  Eastern 
Church,  introd.  439).  [C] 


FIR-TREE  (OR  PINE) 
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FILLET,  THE  BAPTISMAL.  [Baptism, 

p.  163;   CURISMAL.] 

FINCHALE,  COUNCIL  OF  (Finchallenae 
Concilium),  held  A.D.  798  or  9,  at  Finchale,  near 
Durham,  and  presided  over  by  Eanbald,  arch- 
bishop of  York,  in  which,  after  the  faith  of  the 
first  five  general  councils  had  been  rehearsed 
from  a  book,  a  declaration  of  adhesion  to  them 
was  reiterated  in  the  words  of  archbishop  Theo- 
dore, and  the  council  of  Halfield,  a.d.  680  (see  c 
of  H.),  and  other  regulations  for  the  good  of  the 
church  in  Northumbria  and  elsewhere,  and  for 
the  keeping  of  Easter,  were  passed  (Haddan  and 
Stubbs,  Councils  iit  527>  [F-.  S.  Ff.] 

FINES  (mulcta^  emenda,  iirirlfua).  Mulcta 
signified  a  tine  paid  by  way  of  penalty  to  the 
judge  :  emenda,  satisfaction  made  to  the  injured 
party.  On  the  variations  from  this  usage,  see 
Du  Cange,  s.  v.  Etnenda,  Fines  are  found  in 
the  records  of  the  early  English  church  among 
the  penalties  inflicted  for  ecclesiastical  offences. 
The  laws  of  Ethelbert  of  Kent,  a.d.  597-604 
(c.  i.)  require  the  following  compensation  to  be 
made  for  injuries ;  '<  to  the  property  of  God  and 
the  church  twelve  fold,  a  bishop's  property 
eleven  fold,  a  priest's  property  nine  fold,  a 
deacon's  six  fold,  a  clerk's  property  three  fold." 
The  laws  of  Ine,  king  of  Wessex,  a.d.  690  (c.  2), 
order  a  man  to  have  his  child  baptized  iKnthin 
thirty  days,  "if  it  be  not  so,  let  him  make 
'hot'  with  thirty  shillings,  but  if  it  die  with- 
out baptism,  let  him  make  *  hot 'for  it  with  all 
that  he  has ;"  (c.  3)  a  lord  to  pay  thirty  shillings 
who  compels  his '  theouman'  to  work  on  Sunday,  a 
freeman  working  without  his  lord's  command  to 
pay  sixty  shillings ;  and  (c  13)  any  one  committing 
perjury  before  a  bishop  to  pay  one  hundred  and 
twenty  shillings.  In  the  laws  of  Wihtred  of 
Kent,  A.D.  696,  it  is  decreed  (c.  9)  that  if  an 
'  esne '  do  work  contrary  to  his  lord's  command 
from  sunset  on  Saturday  to  sunset  on  Sunday,  he 
must  make  a  *■  bot '  of  eighty  shillings.  The 
Penitential  of  Egbert  (vii.  4)  directs  an  offender 
fi>r  certain  crimes  either  to  do  penance  or  pay  a 
fine  to  the  church,  or  divide  money  among  the 
poor;  and  elsewhere  (xiii.  11)  allows  a  fine  to 
take  the  place  of  fasting ;  but  this  latter  instance 
is  rather  of  the  nature  of  a  Redemption  than  a 
direct  penance.  (Haddan  and  Stubbe,  CouncUs 
and  Eccl.  Documents,  vol.  iii.  pp.  42,  214,  233.) 

[G.  M.] 

FINTANUS,  presbyter,  and  confessor  in  Ire- 
land;' commemorated  Feb.  17  {Mart.  Usuardi). 

[W.  F.  G.] 

FIR-TREE  OR  PINE.  See  Aringhi,  vol. 
ii.  p.  632-3.  ''Praeter  cupressnm,  et  pinus 
qnoque  et  myrtus  pro  mortis  symbolo,  etc. 
Et  pinus  qnidem,  quia  semel  excisa  nunquam 
reviviscit  et  repuUulascit."  These  are  rather 
general  or  human  reasons  for  choice  of  the  pine 
as  an  emblem  of  death,  than  as  conveying  any 
specially  Christian  thought.  See  Herodotus  vi. 
37,  on  the  threat  of  Croesus  to  the  people  of  Lamp- 
sacus.  But  the  fir,  or  some  tree  much  resembling 
it,  accompanies  the  figure  of  the  Good  Shepherd, 
Aringhi,  ii.  293,  from  the  cemetery  of  St.  Pris- 
cilla.  Also  at  pp.  75  and  25 ;  and  it  is  certainly 
intended  to  be  represented  among  the  trees 
which  surround  the  same  form  in  vol.  i.  577.  •  The 
latter  painting  is   from  the  C!allixtine,  and  is 
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eerUiulj  »a  ndsptation  from  th«  comnioD  Treaca- 
■nbjecis  of  Orphetu.  The  shepherd  bean  tht 
syrini  or  reeds,  but  tits  in  n  hafl'-raclining  poii- 
tion,  u  Orpheos  with  the  lyre ;  sDd  Tsrioui  tttei 
are  anrroandiDg  him.  Tbi»  usociitios  of  the  lit 
or  pine  with  the  Good  Shepherd,  and  of  both 
with  Orpheni,  would  scconnt  fnr  the  introdoc 
tion  of  dJBersnt  species  of  ■'  treei  of  the  wood, 

wildernesi  in   which  the  lost 


Her: 


*ell   a 


la  Chris 


n  grav. 


'  immortalitr;  which  is  1 
DO  means  DDlikelj.  [R.  St.  J.  T. 

FIRE,  KINDLINO  OF.  In  the  Gnt  OnU, 
Boinana,  (c.  32,  p.  31;  cf.  p.  31),  among  thi 
ceremnoiH  of  Hauiidy  Thursday,  the  followioj 


t  the 


r  fire  h 


duced  by  a  Sint  and  steel  sufficient  to  light  . 
caudle,  which  saght  to  be  placed  on  a  reed; 
lamp  lighted  from  (his  is  kept  uneitingnishei 
in  the  church  until  Easier  eve,  to  light  the 
Paschal  taper,  which  is  to  be  blessed  on  that  day. 
The  directions  of  pope  Zscharias  ( £p<»(.  12,  ad 
Bonif.)  are  different.  He  says,  that  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  Romish  church  was,  that  on  Uannd; 
Thunday,  three  lamp  Of  mure  than  usual 
capacity  were  set  nllght  in  some  hidden  spot  in 
the  church,  with  oil  sufficient  to  last  till  lijster 
era,  and  that  from  tht=t  on  the  latter  day  the 
■       *      il  tapers  were  to  be  lighted.     ''But,"he 


sues,  ■'  as 


0  the  cryslals  which  you 


a  tradili 
to  prove  incontestably  that  the  cnslou 
tioned  in  the  Ordo  Som.  /.,  of  striking  lii 
flint  or  "crystal,"  wu  not  iulrodnced  at  Rome 
in  the  time  of  Zachariaa  (tT52},  when  it  was 
niready  practised  in  some  churches — probably  in 
Gaul  or  Germany — Itnown  to  Boniface.  Pope 
Leo  IV.,  however  (t85a),  recognises  it  as  an 
established  custom  to  produce  fresh  fire  on  Easter 
ere,  saying  (ffom.  IM  Cura  Paul.  c.  7),  "in 
•abbato  paschae  eitincto  veteri  noiua  ignis  bene- 
dicatur  et  per  populum  dlvidatur."  Amalarins 
(Di  Ord.  AalifA.  c.  44)  says  that  he  learned 
from  Theodorus,  arcbdeacon  of  Rome,  that  no 
lamp  or  tapers  were  used  in  the  Roman  church 
on  Good  Friday,  hut  that  on  that  day  new  Are  is 

the   nocturnal   othce.      Compare   Hartene,   JtU. 

A>U.IKxx[n.6. 

For  the  kindliag  of  tapers  on  Candlemas  Day, 

see  Marv  tub  Vibo:m,  Febtivalb  of.      [C] 
PIBE,  ORDEAL  OF.    [Orceal.] 
FIRMAMENT.    The  male  figure  observed 

beneath  the  feet  of  our  Lord,  in  representations 


thefim 
veil  o 


FIB8T  FBCITB 

ile  with  the  doeton  (see 
aiphngus  of  Junius  Bassui,  u 
1)  is  uid  to  be  intended  fotDn<itu,« 


cloth   I 


.  of  hen 


.    Itia 
s  head,  which  a 


lymboliie  the  stretching  out  of  the  he 
curtain,  Ps.  civ.  2 ;  h.  il.  32 ;  and  more  piUi- 
cularly  P«.  ivlii,  9,  of  "the  darkne«  n»t« 
Qod'a  feel." 

In  another  iostance,  from  a  tomb  in  the  Tii> 
can   (Bottari,   Uv.    miii.,   woodcut  No.  2).  ■ 


lis  head,  which  seems  inflated  by  the  (is 
The  figure  above  teems  to  walk  lirmlyortri 
On  the  significance  of  this,  see  Buonsmo: 
Veiri,  p.  7  ;  Bottari,  i.  p.  41 ;  Visconti,  M-K' 
T,  pi. 418.     Garrueci  {Hagiaglgpla,  \<.i 


■Ijdoe. 


.athec 


the  firms ment,    (Martigni 
ifei  Aniiq.  Chrit.,  s.  v.  Cil).  [R.  St.  J.  T.] 

PIBMATL'8,  deacon  ;  deposition  at  Aoifir'. 
OcL  5  (3far(.  Hieron.,  D'suardi).         [W.  F.  (i.] 

FIRMINTJS.    (1)  Bishop,  martyralAiBiHt; 

mmemorated  Sept.  25  (Jfart.  Usoardi). 

(!)  Bishop,  conlessor  at  U»tia;  nmiwni^ 
rated  Oct.  11  (i*.).  [W.  F.  G.j 

PIRMU8.  [FELiciA}ms(1).] 

FIRST  FRUITS  (Prmitiae,  of  aninuli  « 
men,  wfrririiiia;  of  raw  produce,  tpmrri"^ 
fuira;  of  prepared  produce,  iropK^'-  ^°-' 
Quaetl.  tB  Num.  iviii,>     Compare  FroTS,  <»■ 

The  custom  of  dedicating  fint  fruits  Ic  G^ 
ibtained  early  in  the  church  (Grig.  c.  Ctb-  "ii 
33,  34).  In-naeos  thinks  that  Christ  ei>>i°el 
them  when  he  took  bread  and  vine  at  the  in) 
ipper  (Haer;  iv,  32),  and  that  they  oiishi  :■' 
be  paid  (0|»rtet,  A.  34).  Origen  says  their  ftj- 
ment  is  becoming  and  eipedient,  and  refnal  i^ 
unworthy  and  impious,  vet  he  distincllv  >ti1B 
that  the  Leritical  law  of'  first  fTuilt  ii  not  biiJ- 
tbe  letter  upon  the  ChriMiaa  ckni^ 
(Num.  iviii.  Som.  iL).  But  as  the  idei  f" 
that  the  cleray  had  sncceeded  to  ths  jcatu* 
■  righlaofthe  Leviies,  first  fhiionn 
obligatory,  to  withhold  them  *«  " 
defraud  God;  they  are  more  incnmbeit  0?°° 
"'  risttaus  than  Jews,  for  Christ  bids  his  foil»s"> 
sell    nil   they   have,  and   also  to  ei«><l  dir 


FISH 

rightwiuDcu  Dftht  Scrib«i  and  I'hanwcs;  th« 
priest  whom  th«7  tupport  will  bring  a  hieuing 
oa  the  bouM  by  hi>  pr»j*ra,  the  offerer  by  his 
■piritorthaakfulDCM.  (Jerome >n £:eJ.  ilir.  ;  .'n 
Jlal.  iii. ;  Greg.  Kaz.  Epial.  SO,  Oral.  15.  Apoat. 
Contt.  ii.  25.)  r«t,  though  the  payment  was  so 
TJgorouslj  pressed,  we  find  Id  CassiaD  (Coflat. 
iii.  Iwq.)  that  abbot  John  Mgards  first  frui' 
Toluntar;  gifts,  while  TheoDss  hi;b  he  has 
even  beard  the  reason  for  pafiDg  them  be 
The  conncit  of  Friall  (A.D.  791,  can.  U),  qi 
Mslachl  iii.  as  condiuivf  proof  of  Ihe  obligation 
of  first  f raits. 

Most  Blress  i>  laid  upon  paying  fiiil  fruits  ol 
the  cora-flnor  and  tbe  wine-press,  but  the  Aposto- 
lic   CoMtilMfioBj   mention   others   and    regulate  i 


honey,  of  wine  in  cask,  are  to  be  paid  for  the 
■ttppori  of  the  priests,  but  of  clothing,  money, 
and  other  possessions  for  the  orphan  nod  widow 
(Ouf.  vii.  3U).  The  bishop  alone  has  tbe  right 
to  receire  and  apportion  fint  fralts  (ii.  2a). 
At  Snt  thej  were  brought  with  the  other 
oblations  at  the  celebration  of  the  euchaiial. 
Thii  wu  found  inconTeoieot,  and  it  was  ordered 
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tnni  or  anagrammattc  meaning  is  perhaps  Ih* 
matt  popular  at  the  present  day.  Tn  Hatt.  liti, 
47-49  ;  Luke  v.  4-10 ;  it  is  used  in  the  parable 
of  tbe  net  for  the  membtfrs  of  the  church  ;  and 
onr  Lord  there  assigns  it  its  significance;  Hit 
parabolic  use  of  it  is  frequently  imitated  in  early 

net,  or  caught  by  the  book  of  the  fisher,  corres- 
pond exactly  to  the  lambs  of  the  fold,  or  to  the 
doTes,  which  also  represent  the  faithful  on  many 
Christian  tombs  and  vaultings  (see  t.  tt.)  But 
the  anagrammatic  use  of  the  word  IXOTC  ap- 
pear* to  have  been  very  early.  It  »iu  (Ieriv«l, 
as  all  know,  from  the  initials  of  the  word; 
'[Diroul  Xpiirrhs  StoD  TUi  iwrtip.  This  appears 
to  be  in  the  mind  of  St.  Clement  of  Aleiandria 
(Patdag.  iii.  c.  11,  p.  106),  and  to  have  been  to 
well  underetood  inhia  time  as  to  have  required  no 
explanation,  since  be  recommends  the  use  of  the 

explanation  of  iU  import.  The  other  devices  he 
commeadi  are  the  dove,  ship,  lyre,  and  anchor. 
At  BO  early  a  period  OB  the  middle  of  the  2nd 
century,  and  under  tbe  continual  dangers  of 
ptnecution,  the  use  of  encb  a  aymbol  for  the 
person  of  the  Lord   was  perfectly  natural,  as  It 


(CuWH.  Ap.  4)  that  they  should  not  he  brought 
to  tbe  altar,  but  to  the  bishop  and  presbyters, 
who  would  distribute  lo  the  deacons  and  other 
clerici.  The  church  of  Africa  (Corf.  Can.  Ah. 
3T),  made  an  exception  in  farour  of  honey  and 


nilk,  1 


4  of 


theeacramenl  ofbapti 

The  paymi-nt  of  fint  fruits  was  accompanied 
by  a  Bpecial  formula  {Jfrome  oa  i'wt.  ilv.); 
lo,  I  have  brought  to  thee  lirst  fruits  of  the  pro- 
.luce  of  tbe  earth,  which  thou  hast  given  me,  O 
Lord.      Tbe    priest   rejilicd    with    the    blessi 


1  Deut. 


iii.  ,1. 


apecu 


,  forn; 


thanksgiving  ia  found  in  Apmt.  Const. 

The  amount  of  first  fmits  was  not  filed  by  the 
Levitical  Uw,  but  left  (o  the  liberality  of  the 
worshipper.  Tradition  handed  down  one-siitieth 
as  the  minimum,  those  who  were  more  religiona 
gire  one-fortieth,  the  rest  Eomethiug  l>etween. 
(Jerome  on  Ettk.  iW.;  Cassian  Coll.  iii.  3).  [J.  S.} 

FISH.  [See  Euchahist  ik  CBRiSTiiN  Art, 
p,  625.] 

The  Fuh  It  a  symbol  of  almost  universal  occur- 
rence in  the  painting  and  sculpture  of  the  primi- 
tive church.     Like  the  Dove  or  the  Lamb  it  is 


reasons,  the 

orm  of  (he  cross  was  frequently 

to  (he  time  of  Consfantine.     [See 

C^.-]     But 

see  also  Tertullian  {De  BaplUino, 

c   1)  "  N™ 

isf^iculi    secunium  IxSiv  nostrum 

in  aqui  nn«c 

mar."     Also  Jerome  ad  Bonomm. 

"  B.  Uuquam  lx»iot  filiui 


the  modern  mind  somewhat  gratuitous 
and  ill-founded.  They  strain  llieii'  imaginations, 
apparently,  to  find  reasons  in  the  nature  of  things 


»l  a 


logy  b 


0  the  Diri 


e  Lord  a 


itlals  of  the  i 
the  one  made  the  Greek  name  of  the  other.  The 
pleasure  deriied  from  the  anagram,  or  tbe  facllitr 
it  may  have  given  for  concealing  Christian 
doctrine  from  the  heathen,  seem  occasionallT  lo 
have  overcome  the  thought  Ibst  the  Lord  Him- 
self used  the  fish  as  au  emblem  of  His  people 
only,  not  of  Himself — of  the  sheep,  not  tbe 
Shepherd.  Aringhi  dwells  more  naturally  or 
Scrijjl 


s  (vol.  ii.  p."  684;  ii.  p.  t 


imple- 
;  also  thut 
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fram  the  ioBcriptlon  m>d«  in  Stilicho'icoiuDlahip 
AJ>.  400,  vol.  L  p.  19)  oil  ipeak  of  th«  fish  in 
the  Sci'iptural  MDte  as  >  type  of  the  diBcipIe. 
The  lamp  in  Arinshi  (ii.  tiZO ;  see  woodcut)  hiu  the 

DidDagram  on  the  handle,  and  the  two  lishes  oa 
the  central  pert.  He  nlao  refers  to  the  dolphin 
aa  king  of  liahes,  speaking  of  ita  reported  tore 
for  itj  offspring ;  with  relerence  to  the  tomb  of 
BaUria  or  Valeria  Latobia,  now  in  the  Vaticao. 
Martignj 


therefuri 


.   fi>h 


of  Hii 


story  of  Tobias  nnd  the  finhwhictr  delitered 
Sara  from  the  power  of  tlie  evil  spirit.  This 
he  literally  accepts,  and  follows  the  variou* 
attempUd  conneiions  of  the  aaagram  with  the 
lish  of  the  laat  repast  at  the  sea  ol  Galilee  ;  and 
lees  in  them  the  sacramental  representatives  of 
the  body  of  our  Lord,  quoting  St.  Augustine, 
(Trad  Giiili.  in  Joann.  ivi.)  and  bede's  observa- 
tion on  the  same  passage,  Piscis  aisut,  Cbristus 
est  pasEus.  These  aualogigs  are  diflicalt  to  follow, 
especially  when  we  consider  the  Scriptural  use 
of  the  emblem  from  the  Lord's  own  mouth. 
The  Hah  as  the  believer,  (Ai 


Boldatti  (Oaenatioai,  p.  516)  dbeovend  a 
the  cataeomU  three  glass  l^bes,  with  a  tamia 
inscribed  upon  each  ;  thus,  a.  ii.  itr.  Tht  pa- 
poM  of  the  nnmben  is  altogether 


The  custom  of  decoratini  haptisteriti  si-, 
fish  has  a  similar  ongin.  In  the  niiu  of  i: 
ancient  baptistery  near  the  church  of  St.  Pri-u 
at  Rome,  two  beautiful  mosaics  repreHnIiL)[  dm 
were  discovered,  which  are  now  in  the  K'imH 
museum  (Lupi,  Ditsert.  i.  83).  See  Bjlfiim. 
p.  171.  [r.i 

nSHERMAN.  Onr  LoH  or  His  Utailt' 
are  frequently  represented  as  the  &hers  of  b-] 
in  ancient  art,  St.  Clement  of  Aleiandris  ua 
the   simile  for  both.     Hymn  to  Ike  Saciomr,  i. 


li  hanc 


,")is 


frequently  represented  on  the  hook  of  the  gospel 
fisherman,  than  in  the  net  of  the  church.  [See 
FiaxEKHAN.}  Bread  and  lish  are  the  iniversal 
viands  of  the  representationi  of  earlier  Agapae, 
as  frequently  in  the  Calliitine  catacomb.  The 
genuineness  of  some  at  least  of  these  paintings  is 
Eenerallf  allowed,  and  Dr.  Theodore  Mommsen 
meDtiuns  in  particular  an  Agape  with  bread  and 
fish,  in  the  vault  named  after  Domitilla,  the 
grand-daughter  of  Vespasian,  on  the  Ardeatine 
way  and  near  the  ancient  church  of  SS.  Nercus 
and  Achilles.  In  this  painting  so  impartial  and 
accurate  an  observer  has  full  confidence,  as  coeval 
with  the  vault;  thcagh  he  thinks  the  casein- 
complete  for  the  vault  itself  being  ao  early  as 
9.^  B.C. ;  and  observes  that  the  painting  of  this 
subject,  as  of  those  of  Daniel,  Noah,  and  the 
Good  Shepherd,  is  less  eicellent  than  that  of  the 
vine  in  the  vaultings  of  the  original  chamber  of 
Domitilla  without  the  catacomb  which  is  quite 
like  a  work  of  the  Augustan  age. 

The  use  of  this  emblem  is  connected  by 
Martigny  with  the  "disciplina  arcani  "  of  the 
early  church.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
reverent  mystery  waa  observed  as  to  the  eu- 
charisC,  and  that  in  ages  of  persecution,  till  Con- 
ttantine's  time,  do  public  use  of  the  cross  was 
made,  as  a  sign  of  the  person  of  the  Lord.  Till 
then,  the  fish-anagram  was  perhaps  in  special 
and  prevailing  use.  and  it  may  have  yielded  ita 
place  from  that  time  to  the  cross,  the  lign  of 
full  confession  of  Jesus  Christ.  For  the  secret 
discipline  after  the  time  of  Constantiue  seems  to 
have  consisted  mainly  in  the  gradual  nature  of 
the  instructions  given  to  catechumens,  and  the 
fact  that  for  a  time  the  chief  doctrine)  of  the 
faith  were  not  brought  before  them. 

[R.  St.  J.  T.] 

The  tesserae  given  to  the  newly-baptized  were 
frequeully  in  the  form  of  the  aymbolical  fish,  si 
pledge'  or  tokens  of  the  rtghls  coDferred  in  hap- 
tism  (Allegrania,  Opnic.  Enid.  p.  107>  Of  this 
kind  is  probably  the  bronie  fish  given  by  Coa- 
ladoni  {Dil  Pem,  iv.  22%  inscribed  with  the 
wind  C^AIC    See  woodcut. 


Msqq.i  Pa/iiagog.  \ii.  106.  See  also  Ariajlii.  ii- 
620.  Martigny  gives  an  example  (see  cot  No.  1-1 
from  an  article  by  Costadoni,  Del  peict  (val.  ll. 
p.  247,  in  the  collection  of  Calogera,  VeiiA 
1738-1787),  representing  a  man  clothed  in  li' 
skin  of  a  lish,  bearing  a  sporta  or  basket,  vti<4 
may,  as  Polidori  supposes,  represent  the  dmK 
or  apostolic  fisher,  or  the  fisfa  of  the  charrii-i 
net.  The  net  is  more  rarely  representei  111" 
the  hook  and  line,  but  St.  Pet«r  is  reprnfnif' 


casting  the  net,  In  an  ancient  ivory  in  UaiuKb' 
(Oxftimi  i.  prefat.  p.  1).  The  net  of  Si.  ?'"', 
with  the  Lord  lishing  with  the  line,  is  s  Jfri" 
of  the  papal  signets.  In  the  Calliitine  oM- 
comb  (De  Rossi,  tXetC  tab.  ii.  n.  4)  tbt  iAn- 
man  is  drawing  forth  a  huge  fish  fnra  tir 
waters  which  Row  from  the  rock  in  Horrb(W 
cut  No.  2).    See  also  Botlari,Uv.ilii.,  and  lo'^ 
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as  if  jnst  drawn  from  the  sea  (cut  No.  3).     At 
St.  Zenone  in  Verona,  the  patron  saint  is  thns 

represented,  and  this  sub- 
ject, with  those   of  Abra- 
ham's sacrifice,  Noah's  ark, 
and  others,  on  the  bronze 
doors  and  marble  front  of 
that  most  important  chnrcb, 
are    specially    valuable   as 
connecting  the  earlier  Lom- 
bard carvings  with  the  most 
ancient  and  scriptural  sub- 
jects of  primitive  church- 
work.     This  symbol,  like  the  Vine,  is  adopted 
froin  Pagan  decoration,  which  of  course  proves 
its  antiquity.  [R.  St.  J.  T.] 

FISHERMAN'S  RING.    [Ring.] 

FISTULA  (called  also  calamus,  canna,  can- 
nuloy  siphon,  arundo,  P^P^t  pttgillaris).     A  tube, 
usually  of  gold  or  silver,  by  suction   through 
-which  it  was  formerly  customary  to  receive  the 
wine  in  comrsunicating.     The  ancient  Ordo  Bo- 
manus  thus  explains  its  use:  **Diaconus  tenens 
calict*m  et  tistulam  stet  ante  episcopum,  usque- 
dum  ex  sanguine  Christi  quantum  voluerit  su- 
mat ;  et  sic  calicem  et  tistulam  subdiacono  com- 
mendet."     Among  other  instances,  five  silver- 
gilt  Jistudae  ad  cojnmunicandu/n  are  enumerated 
among  the  sacramental  vessels  of  the  church  of 
Mayence ;  and  at  a  later  date,  pope  Victor  HI. 
left  to  the  monastery  of  Monte  Casino,  "  fi$tulam 
auream  cum  angulo,  et  fistulas  argenteas  duas." 
Pope  Adrian  I.  is  said  by  Anastasius  to  have 
oflered  "  calicem  majorem  fundatum  cum  siphone 
pensantem  librasxxx.'';  and  the  ancient  Carthu- 
sian statutes  recite  that  the  Oinler  has  no  orna- 
ments of  gold  or  silver  in  its  churches,  *'  praeter 
calicem,     et    calamum,     quo    Sanguis    Domini 
sumitur." 

The  adoption  of  the  fistula  doubtless  arose 
from  caution,  lest  any  drop  from  the  chalice 
should  be  spilt,  or  any  other  irreverence  occur 
m  communicating.  This  seems  intimated  by 
the  rule  of  the  Cistercian  Order  (^L&p,  Us.  Ord. 
Cist.  cap.  53),  which  says  that  the  fisttiia  is  not 
necessary  in  Missa  solenniSy  when  the  ministers 
alone  communicate;  but  that  when  more  com- 
municate it  should  be  used.  Gregory  of  Tours 
{Hist.  Franc,  iii.  31)  states  that  it  was  the  cus- 
tom of  the  Arians  to  communicate  by  drinking 
from  the  chalice,  as  if  the  use  of  the  fistula  was 
for  that  reason  preferred  by  the  orthodox. 

The  fistula  has  fallen  into  disuse  since  the 
practice  of  communicating  in  one  kind  has  pre- 
vailed. It  is,  however,  still  retained  in  solemn 
papal  celebrations  for  the  communion  of  the 
pope.  The  senior  cardinal  bishop  purifies  the 
tube  (calamum  aureum  Papae)  with  wine,  and, 
after  kissing  it,  places  it  in  the  chalice,  which 
he  delivers  into  the  right  hand  of  the  pope,  who 
comnnunicates  by  suction.  Cardinal  Bona  states 
that  the  fistula  was  used  in  his  time  in  the  Bene- 
dictine monastery  of  the  congregation  of  St. 
Maur,  in  France,  where  also  the  assistants  com- 
municated in  both  kinds. 

The  fistula  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
adopted  in  the  Eastern  church,  which  made  use 
of  a  spoon  for  communicating.  [See  Voigt, 
Historia  fistulas  Eucharisticae ;  Krazer,  Lit.  pp. 
204-5 ;  Bona,  Rer.  Lit. ;  Mai*tene,  De  ant.  rit. 
Lib.  iv. ;  Catalani,  Casrem,  &c]         [H.  J.  H.] 


FLABELLUM  (juiriZiov,  futdi).  Among 
the  evidences  of  the  £astern  origin  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion  is  the  use  of  fans,  flabella,  during 
the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist.  Having  its 
birthplace  and  earliest  home  in  a  climate  teem- 
ing with  insect  life,  where  food  exposed  uncovered 
is  instantly  blackened  and  polluted  by  swarms 
of  flies,  it  was  natural  that  the  bread  and  wine 
of  its  sacramental  feast  should  be  guarded  from 
defilement  by  the  customary  precautions.  The 
fiabellum,  or  muscariwn,  having  been  once  intro- 
duced among  the  furniture  of  the  altar  for 
necessary  uses,  in  process  of  time  became  one 
of  its  regular  ornaments,  and  was  thus  trans- 
ferred to  the  more  temperate  climates  of  the 
West,  where  its  original  purpose  was  almost 
forgotten. 

The  earliest  notice  of  the  Jlabellurn  as  a  litur- 
gical ornament  is  in  the  Apostolical  Constitutions 
(viii.  12),  which  direct  that  after  the  oblation, 
before  and  during  the  prayer  of  consecration, 
two  deacons  are  to  stand,  one  on  either  side  of 
the  altar,  holding  a  fan  made  of  thin  membrane 
(parchment),  or  of  peacock  feathers,  or  of  fine 
linen,  and  quietly  drive  away  the  flies  and 
toher  small  insects,  that  they  may  not  strike 
against  the  vessels.  In  the  liturgies  also  of  St. 
Chrysostom  and  St.  Basil,  the  deacons  are 
directed  to  fan  the  holy  oblations  during  the 
prayer  of  consecration.  This  fanning,  according 
to  Germanus  {Contemp.  rer.  Eccl.  p.  157),  who, 
though  a  late  authority  (a.d.  1222),  may  be 
taken  as  an  evidence  of  earlier  usage,  ceased 
with  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  was  not  resumed. 
Early  writers  furnish  many  notices  of  the  use  of 
the  flabelluin  as  an  essential  part  of  the  liturgical 
ceremonial.  Cyril  of  Scythopolis,  in  his  Life  of 
St.  Euthymiusy  §  78  (c.  A.D.  550),  describes 
Domitian  standing  at  the  right  side  of  the  holy 
table,  while  St.  Euthymius  was  celebrating,  with 
the  mystical  fan  (jLtrk  r^s  iivcrruciis  ^ittiZos) 
just  before  the  Trisagion.  Moschus  also  {Prat. 
Spirit.  §  196)  when  narrating  how  some  shepherd 
boys  near  Apamea  were  imitating  the  celebration 
of  the  Eucharist  in  childish  sport,"  is  careful  to 
mention  that  two  of  the  children  stood  on  either 
side  of  the  celebrant,  vibrating  their  handker- 
chiefs like  fans  {rois  <paKio\iois  [fasciolis]  ippl- 
xiCov).  The  life  of  Nicetas  (ap.  Surium,  April 
3)  describes  St.  Athanasius  assisting  at  the 
divine  mysteries,  ^'ministerii  fiabellum  tenens 
erat  enim  diaconus."  Among  the  ornaments  of 
the  church  of  Alexandria  specified  in  the  in- 
ventory given,  Chronie.  Alexand.  a.d.  624  (ap. 
Menard,  ad  Sacr.  Oregor.    p.  319)    are   rlfita 

As  the  deacons  were  the  ofHcers  appointed  to 
wave  the  fan  over  the  sacred  oblations,  the  de- 
livery of  the  fhbellum,  or  piwHiov,  constitutes  a 
part  of  many  of  the  Oriental  forms  for  the  oi-di- 
nation  to  the  diaconate.  Thus  Eucholog.  p.  253, 
after  the  otpdpioy  or  stole  has  been  given  and  placed 
on  the  left  shoulder,  the  holy  fun  i&ytov  ^irl- 
Siov),  is  pat  into  the  deacon's  hands,  and  he  is 
placed  ^*  at  the  side  of  the  holy  table  to  fan ; " 
and  again,  p.  251,  the  deacon  is  directed  to  take 
the  PitIBioPj  and  stand  at  the  right  side  of  the 
table,  and  wave  it  over  the  holy  things  {^iirl(ti 

>  We  may  compare  with  this  the  well  known  story  of 
Si.  AtliAnaiiius  acting  the  boy-bisbqp  and  bapllslog  hia 
oomponium  on  the  shore  at  Alexandria. 
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irirt  rar  Ar'<>«)  (<^''-  ll->rt«i».  de  Sitib.  Ecd. 

ii.  525).     MsrtcDe  gives  eimilnr  eiamplu  from 

the  ordinntioa  of  the  Mnronite  dtacoiu  (<fe  Ai" 

ii.  545),  chorepiwopi  ("  dii 

coai  UDcntM  SalMllfi,"  i 

p.    554-),    aaA     patrinrcbi 

.        (i"..  559);  us  well  as  of  the 


cohite   i 


*  (.4. 


580).      Renaudot   Cii-   SO) 


appear  id  the  Syrian 
glee.  A  jUOellum.  it 
of  a  silrer  disk,  rhb  used 
ID  the  AnoeDinn  church, 
it  etill  i>.  Meale  {Easlem 
Ch.  p.  396)  remnrka  that 
the  use  of  the  /iatW'um 
was  much  more  frequent 
among  the  Armeniau.  thai 
in  the  Greek  church. 

The  ftaheUum  in  ordinari 
use  in  the  Greek  church 
represeuleil    a    cherub    oi 


llusion  to  la.  vi,  2.  These  wings  were  by  pre- 
srence  made  of  peacocks'  feathera,  originally 
D  nccouDt  of  their  l>eanty,  anhsequently  with 


myslicat    refereDce  to  the    liring   creatDn 
the  Apocalypse  (Rev.  if,  6,  8).     Gear  (fiwAof. 
p.  137)  gives  the    auneied  figure    of    a  Greek 


of  silver  or  hrtat,  surronDded  with  litllc  btr- 
The  figure  (Ko.  3)  giveo  by  Martigny  frt-m  li 
Brun  (vol.  t.   p.    58)  represcDts  sd    Am'iJ: 


deacon  with  biaJlaieHtiBi.  We  give  al»  iinU'' 
eiamplea  from  the  Ba^  of  Kelli  (No.  3,  mi  I" 
Oiapeh   of  Trmei  (No.  4),  derived  from  H'ol- 


FLABELLUU 

Although  thtre  is  do  mention  of  the  jfoftetfam 
ia  tha  <^fo  BoToanvt,  or  Latin  ritual  hookt, 
there  is  DO  doubt  that  it  was  witA  by  the  Weal- 
orn  churcliRt  an  early  time.  Thia  ia  eridenced 
by  a  story  given  by  Moachus  (Prat.  Spiritual. 
§  l&O)  of  a  daacon  who  liad  falsely  scciued  his 
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tiiehop,  being  removed  from  the  altar  when  he 
naa  Ao.'rftaj  (Ae  /m  in  the  presence  of  pnfie 
Agapeto*.  A.D.  53.1,  beiame  lie  hindered  the  dc- 
acenl  of  the  Holy  Spirit  OB  the  gifla.  An  earlier 
example  i>  furniahed  by  a  gilded  glass  found  in 
the  cntuombs,  representing  a  deacoD  fanning 
the  infant  Saviour,  seated  on  the  knees  of  His 
^'i^gin  Mother  (Boldetti,  Osiervaxioiii,  p.  202), 


t   attached   to  a  handle.      Bona,  u.  i.,  citea 
the  ancient  Cluniac  Consuetudinal,  and  that 
of  St.  Benignua  of  Dijon,  tt^fasr  nith  a  Ponti- 
fical Ceremani.il   of  the  time  of  Nicholas  V.  c. 
1447.     The   flabellum   often  appeai-s   in   ioTen- 

Sl.  Riijuier,  near  Abbeville,  in  831,  mention  la 
made  of  a  "flabelium  argenteum  ad  moscn*  a 
•acrificiit  abigendas."  Otber  later  eismplas, 
including  some  from  our  own  country,  will  be 
found  in  Mr.  Albert  Way',  paper  on  the  Flabellam 
(Arc/uKol.  /ub™.  t.  203),  aufficiently  establish- 
ing its  use  in  the  churchea  of  the  West,  whert 
it  could  be  acnrcety  regarded  aa  requisite  as  i-e- 
garded  ita  original  intention.  We  may  cite  also 
a  letter  of  St.  flildebert  of  Toon,  c.  1098  (£>. 
2,  TIX  accompanying  the  present  of  a  Jiabtl- 
Itun  made  to  a  friend,  in  which  the  writer  ei- 
pounds  its  mystical  slgnilicalion ;  the  flies  repi-e- 
aenting  the  tempUlions  of  the  devil  to  be  driven 
away  by  the  Catholii:  faith. 

The  JIahellum  appears  to  have  gradually 
fallen  into  disujie  in  the  Western  church,  and 
to  have  almost  entirely  ceased  by  the  I4th 
century.  At  the  present  day,  the  only  relic  of 
the  usage  is  in  the  magnificent  fans  of  peacocks' 
feathers,  carried  by  the  attendants  of  the  pope 
in  solemn  processions  on  certain  great  featinila. 

Thongh  the  original  intention  of  iht  JIabellMia 
n-as  one  of  simple  ulllitj,  various  myslicsl  mean- 
ings collected  round  it.  Referencehas  been  already 
made  to  the  idea  that  these  feather  fans  typified 
the  cherubim  aud  seraphim  surrounding  the 
heavenly  throne,  ai  ^iwlSti  >Ii  -rUnr  rial  -rir 
Kipeveilt  (German,  u.  I.  p.  163),  ri  ^.irli.ii  iral 
ol  iiiKovoi  iii^aivovat  ra  ilarripvya  2*pa^V 

(/A.  p.  169).  tiermanut  also  holds,  according  to' 
Neule  (Eattera  CI,,  p.  396),  that  the  vibration 


of  which  we  glTe  a  woodcnt  (No.  5).  The  an- 
nexd  engraving  (No.  6),  showing  a  deacon  vi- 
brating his  fan  during  the  celebration  of  the 
eucharist,  is  fVom  a  miniature  in  the  Bnrberini 
Library  (Martignv,  ■fefusiw ''''J'"*^"'™)-  '" 
the  neit  illustration  (So.  7)  from  an  iUumina- 
licn  in  a  MS.  in  the  Public  Library  at  Kouen.  a 
bishop  is  teen  bowing  hli  head  in  the  act  of  ele- 
valinj  the  wafer,  over  which  the  attendant  dca- 
non  waves  a  fiabellwa,  apparently  made  of  parch- 


Job,  given  by  Photi 

who  also  states  that  another  purpose  of  the  vi- 
bration of  the  fiabelta  was  the  rnlsingof  the  mind 
from  the  material  elemcnU  of  the  eucharisl,  and 
tiling  them  on  the  spiritual  realities. 

IvoJhAtlla  are  still  preserved,  that  ofTheo- 
dclinda  of  the  latter  part  of  the  fifth  century,  in 


FLABELLUM  FLAGELLATION 

meter)  ue  iosoribedoD  Ifanc  connstncbi 
th«  fiD,  ducHbiug  ita  uk  mi  lu  t4ilii 
honour  of  God  sad  St.  Philibert.  The  rt 
thin  Bsint,  nhD  died  in  SS*.  trot  tniuli 
the  Abbey  of  TonrnDi,  where  be  *as  b 
eapeeist  honour.  The  Tsnea  (n  nrr  n 
We  gire  one  of  the  thm  Kris.  It  i 
observed  that  lome  wordi  hare  been  nit 
b;  the  painter  to  the  CDDfnuDn  nf  the  mM 

iDltUwmtligllBIIUCuelDltU^tnBim. 
PrujiUrm  ulUiim  qnl  nitt  buidn  pn  mnmi 


The  handle  li  of  iiorjr,  meuaring  iboui  iiif 
in  length ;  round  the  pommel  ii  imchM  >:' 
mnker'a  ume,  "  -|-  Johel  me  K*e  fecit  in  hi-- 
Muiiie."  Whenihut  np  it  got*  into  *  OH'n- 
mented  with  ivories,  repreienting  lubjeeliirc 
Viigil'*  Echgwi. 
The  making  of  fau  of  palm  leaver  both  f-: 
]  domeittc  parposca,  eiDpl'-'>'-J 
he  Syrian  Bolitajiea.  St.  KiJ- 
.while  still  mui-t- 
,  9  recorded  to  hue  mule  fani  <br  iht  i.- 
at  the  alUr  (ap,  Suraim.  ad  Jon.  1>  Th(  (•!■> 
lent  by  Msreella  to  the  Roman  Udies,  for  "tia 
the  i>  thanked  by  St.  Jerome  (iib.  i.  Epi^.*'-), 

(Uartigny,  de  Fusagi  da  flabtUum  ;  BilgbiE. 
rlii.  6,  §  21,  it.  3,  1)  S;  Bona,  Rer.  Ittvj.  i 
i&,  %%;  Martene,  U.  bc.;  Augiuti,  Chriiti.  if 
^hiol.  ill.  SilG  aq. ;  Ardiaeol.  Jaum.  t.  lOX  ui 

17.)  [Lv: 

FLAGELLATION  {fligeBatio).  Flwr-K 
■aa  a  puniihrneDt  inflicted  on  certain  ordtn  <i 
iit  clergy,  on  moaka,  nooi,  lerfi,  and  t\'^'- 
mt  all  ordera  of  the  clergj  were  foiHii" 
Apoit.  &n.  28)  themaelrea  to  ttrike  an  tSmi^! 
lither  for  correction  or  in  Mlf-defeoce.  Augiui« 
>  a  witneu  (Ep.  Ibd  ad  Mantll.)  that  tbii  B'^- 
if  discipline  waa  employed  not  only  byifliW'- 
nastera  and  poreots,  bnt  by  bishop*  in  th'ir 
ourti.  In  Ifae  church  DrUountNitiia(PilMi^ 
'■fist.  Lmalac.  c  6,  quoted  by  Bingham)  III'* 
rhipfl  were  kept  hanging  ap;  one  for  ^huti^iE^ 
fleoding  monks,  another  for  robbers,  ud  <" 
bird  for  strangen  who  misconducted  thent*!'"^ 
•he  council  of  Agde,  A.D.  506  (c.  38),  onif 
lonks  who  will  not  listen  to  aJmonilioo  w  I- 
orrected  with  stripes,  and  (c  41)  the  x^i" 
lergy  who  are  guilty  of  drunkenntK  t«  '' 
ogged.  The  lat  conncil  of  Ulcon  (c.  »)  x^- 
Bucej  any  of  the  junior  clergy  who  tnmm* 
n  ecclesinstic  before  a  Uy  tribunal  to  revnyi 
forty  stripes,  save  one"  {Ctmc.  TaifL  i.  i: 
imc,  E/iaoafaa.  c.  15).  The  rule  of  UtJon  « 
erille  (c  17)  direcla  that  minora  imH  *' 
e  eicommunicated  but  be  beaUn.  Ttekiili" 
njers  of  the  clergy  are  eiempted  (c™  '^ 
tgradation  of  perwnal  chaatiaement  bv  ti"  ^^\ 
>unril  of  Btiga,  A.D.  675  (c.  6).  The  \">  " 
le  king  of  Weuex,  l.  ».  690  (Haddu  •« 
[ubba,  CauKiU  and  Ecd.  DocamaU,  (ol-  >"' 
.  21-))  grant  a  pardon  from  his  scourginc  >'>  "^ 
le  who  takes  refuge  in  a  church.  [G.  ^\ 


FLAMEN 

PLAMEN.  Bishops  are  supposed  by  Dn- 
cange  (s.  y.)  to  be  called  by  the  old  ethnic  title 
of  Jiatnen  in  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  canons 
of  the  coancil  of  Elvira.  But  the  *^flamines" 
there  mentioned  are  almost  certainly  priests  of 
heathen  deities,  who  are  warned  against  relap> 
sin^  into  their  former  practices  after  conversion 
(Bingham,  Antiq,  xvi.  ir.  8>  [C] 

FLAMINA.  A  name  occasionally  used  for 
the  banners  borne  in  a  procession.  Thus  Wolf- 
hard,  in  the  life  of  St.  Walpurgis  (iii.  11,  in  Acta 
SS.  Feb.  25)  speaks  of  crosses  and  ^'signifera 
flamina,"  being  borne  in  a  procession  (Ducange, 
6.  v.>  [C] 

FLATTERY.    [Captatores.] 

FLAVIAN  A,  virgin ;  deposition  at  Auxerre, 
Oct.  5  (Jfar^.  Hieron.,  Usuardi).         [W.  F.  G.] 

FLAVIANU8,  martyr;  "Passio"  Jan.  30 
{Mart,  Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G,] 

FLAVIUS,  martyr  at  Nicomedia  with  Augus- 
tus and  Augustinus;  ''Passio"  May  7  (Mart, 
Adonis,  Usuardi).  [W,  F.  G.] 

FLENTES.    [Penitence,] 

FLORA,  with  Maria,  virgins;  martyrs  at 
Cordova;  commemorated  Nov. '24  (Mart.  Usu- 
ardi). [W.  F.  G.] 

FLORENTIA,  martyr  at  Agde  with  Mo- 
destus  and  Tiberius,  in  the  time  of  Diocletian ; 
commemorated  Nov.  10  (Mart.  Adonis,  Usuardi). 

[W.  F.  G.] 

FLORENTINUS.  [Hilary  (6).] 

FL0RENTIU8.  (1)  Martyr  at  Carthage 
with  Catulinus,  the  deacon,  Januarius,  Julia,  and 
Justa ;  commemorated  July  15  (Mart,  Adonis, 
Usuardi). 

(8)  Presbyter,  confessor  in  Poitou ;  comme- 
morated Sept.  22  (Mart.  Usuardi). 

(8)  Martyr  with  Cassius  and  many  others; 
commemorated  Oct.  10  (ib.y, 

(4)  Bishop  of  Orange ;  commemorated  Oct. 
17  (Mart,  Adonis,  Usuardi). 

(6)  Martyr  at  Trichateau  in  France ;  comme- 
morated Oct.  27  (16.).  [W.  F.  G.] 

FL0RIANXJ8,  martyr  in  Austria;  comme- 
morated May  4  (Mart.  Adonis,  Usuardi). 

[W.  F.  G.] 

FLORUS.  (1)  Martyr ;  commemorated  with 
Laurus,  Aug.  18  (Cat,  ByxatU,), 

(2)  [Demetrius  (3).]  [W.  F.  G.] 

FLOWERS.  1.  Use  of  natural  powers.— The 
early  Christians  rejected  the  ancient  heathen 
custom  of  strewing  the  graves  of  the  dead  with 
flowers  and  wreaths.  This  is  clear  from  the  testi- 
mony of  Minucius  Felix,  y/ho (Octav.  12,  §6 ;  cf. 
38,  §3),  makes  the  heathen  Caecilius  reproach  the 
Christians  with  refusing  wreaths  even  to  sepul- 
chres. But  they  had  adopted  the  practice  in  the 
4th  century  ;  thus  St.  Ambrose  (De  obiiu  Vaienti- 
nwmi,  c.  56)  says,  as  of  a  lawful  custom,  **  I  will 
not  sprinkle  his  tomb  with  flowers,  but  with  the 
sweet  scent  of  Christ's  Spirit ;  let  others  sprinkle 
basketfuls  of  lilies ;  our  lily  is  Christ  ;*'  and 
Jerome  (Epist,  20,  ad  Pammachium)  says,  *'  other 
husbands  strew  over  the  tombs  of  their  wives 
violets,  rosea,  lilies,  and   purple  flowers,    and 
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soothe  their  grief  of  heart  by  these  kind  offices." 
So  also  Prudentius  has  an  allusion  to  it  (Cdthe- 
merin,  hymn  z.,  circa  exeqiuaa  Defunctorum, 
177-8). 

**  Nos  (ecu  foveUmus  oeaa 
VloUs  tt  fronde  frequcnti." 

And  the  same  writer  again  (Peristeph.  iz, 
201,  AT.)  ezhorts  the  votaries  of  St.  Eulalia  on  her 
festival  (Dec.  10),  to  pluck  such  flowers  as  the 
genial  winter  yielded— the  violet  and  the  crocus 
•~to  heap  their  baskets,  while  he  (the  poet) 
would  bring  his  garlands  of  verse,  woven  in 
dactylic  strain ;  ^  thus  should  we  venerate  the 
relics,  and  the  altar  set  above  the  relics." 

In  course  of  time  the  churches,  many  of  which 
in  their  origin  were  but  memorials  or  vast 
sepulchres  of  martyrs,  came  to  be  adorned 
with  garlands  of  leaves  and  flowers.  The 
basilica  of  Paulinus  at  Nola,for  instance,  appears 
to  have  been  ornamented  in  this  manner. 
Jerome  (Epist,  ad  Heliodoruin)  notes  it  as  especi- 
ally praiseworthy  in  Nepotianus,  that  he  had 
decorated  both  basilicas  and  memorial  churches 
of  martyrs  (basilicas  ecclesiae  et  martyrum  con- 
ciliabula),  with  various  flowers  and  foliage  and 
vine  -  leaves,  mentioning  distinctly  the  two 
classes  of  churches,  those  which  were  built  over 
the  remains  of  martyrs,  and  those  which  were  not. 
St.  Augustine  mentions  (De  Civ.  Dei,  xxii.  8)  a 
blind  woman  bringing  flowers  to  the  tomb  of 
St.  Stephen,  when  the  relics  were  translated. 
Venantius  Fortunatus,  in  a  poem  addressed  to 
St.  Rhadegand  (Carminaj  viii.  9),  gives  a  some- 
what more  detailed  description  of  the  floral 
decoration  of  a  church  for  Easter.  In  spring- 
time (he  says)  when  the  Lord  overcame  hell, 
vegetation  springs  more  freshly.  Then  do  men 
decorate  the  door-posts  and  desks  with  flowers ; 
women  fill  their  laps  with  roses,  these  too  for  the 
temples.  The  altars  are  covered  with  wreaths  ; 
the  gold  of  the  crocus  is  blended  with  the  purple 
of  the  violet ;  white  is  relieved  with  scarlet.  So 
rich  are  the  flowers  that  they  surpass  gems  in 
colour,  frankincense  in  odour.  Gregory  of 
Tours  (De  Ghr.  Mart,  c.  50)  tells  us  that  the 
basilica  of  Severinus  was  decorated  with  lilies ; 
and  further  (u.  s.  c.  91),  that  at  Menda,  in 
Spain,  three  trees  were  planted  before  the  altar 
of  St.  Eulalia,  the  flowers  of  which,  being  carried 
to  the  sick,  had  often  wrought  miracles.  He 
also  informs  us  (De  Ohria  Confess.  31)  that  St. 
Severus  used  to  gather  lilies  and  other  flowers  to 
decorate  the  wails  of  his  church. 

At  Whitsuntide  a  profusion  of  flowers  was 
(in  some  places)  showered  down  from  some 
elevated  spot  to  the  floor  of  the  church,  to  sym- 
bolize the  outpouring  of  the  gitlt^  of  the  Spirit 
(Martene,  De  Hit.  Ant.  IV.  xxviii.  17). 

2.  Sculptured  or  painted  /foir^rs.— The  word 
**  paradise  **  (meaning  garden)  having  been  used 
in  the  church  from  an  early  period  to  designate 
the  future  abode  of  the  blessed,  the  custom 
would  easily  and  naturally  arise  of  ornamenting 
with  flowers,  the  cemeteries  and  crypts  contam- 
ing  the  venerated  remains  of  martyrs,  and  even 
the  humble  graves  of  the  faithful.  Here  accord- 
ingly we  find  flowers  lavished  in  every  direction, 
and  in  evpry  device,  in  wreaths,  in  bunches,  in 
crowns,  in  vases,  in  baskets.  In  the  cemetery 
of  St.  Agnes  we  trace  a  beautiful  idea  from  the 
antique  in  the  decoration  of  the  entrance  to  the 


lint  ih«tnb»r— little  n-iDged  genu  cBrrjing  on 
their  ghoulden  bidbII  batketa  filled  with  fiowerx, 

reptwe  withiu  (Boltjiri,  Snaltnre  e  Pitlure,  t«v. 
ciiiii.).  Id  the  churchw  of  Rame  and  RaTenna 
the  mosaiu  of  the  spue  ntuallf  repreient  the 
delighia  of  paradise ;  there  we  find  dgiirti  ol 
our  Lord  with  the  Virgin  and  other  aninte  upon 
t  gToundarorIt  of  griHi  and  flowers  (Ciunpini, 
V,l.  mimim.  1.  Ub.  ilri.  et  passim).  The 
bottoms  of  ancient  glau  cupi  have  been  fouod 
embellithed  with  the  lame  subjects  treated 
the  Mina  mRnner  [GLAas,  ChriBTIan}- 

A  flower  risiDg  oat  of  a  crova  pUnd  betw< 
Si.  Peter  and  St.  Paul    in  the  place  whei-e  t 
monogram  g«DeraIly  appeara  has  beeo  thought 
lo  be  H  nj-mbol  of  the  Lord.     An  aiample  ma» 
be  teen  on  a  gilt  rose  (Buonarraoti,  Frammfitti 
<ti  Vetro,  iri.  I). 

(Marteoe,  Da  Hit.  Ant.  lib.  iii.  c.  10,  %  13; 
Binlerim"B  DotkaardigMlen.  ir.  1,  130;  Mar- 
tigny,  Dktiimnain,  a.  t,  FUarsy  [C.j 

FOLIATI.    [Shoe.] 

FONT,  BAPTISMAL.  In  the  article  B*p. 
TIBTEHY,  full  parllvulan  hare  been  giTea  of  the 
building  Di  vlmmber  set  apart  for  the  admini- 
alratioa  of  the  sacrament  ofbaptism.  It  remains 
now  to  apeak  ol  the  clalera  or  veuel  for  contain- 
ing the  water.  This  wss  known  under  dilferent 
names;  the  general  Greeli  appellation  being  ico\- 
oiiS^Bfa,  the  Latin,  yiicinji.  Other  namea  were 
it6y\ii,  vwofi^as^  iaTacrvm,  nalaiorium  (Du- 
cauge,  Coniiantinopol,  CArM.  lib.  iii,  c  SI,  p.  Ti), 

The  material  Id  the  Western  church  was,  an 
a  rule,  stone  ;  frequentlj  porphyry,  or  other 
rich  marbles.  It  was  permitted  bj  the  council 
of  Lerida,  A.I1.  bU,  that  if  the  presbyter  could 
not  procure  a  stone  font,  he  might  provide 
himself  with  a  "vaa  conTcniens  ad  baptiiandi 
officium "  of  any   material  (Labb*,    Caacil.    iv. 

ment  alone  (Uo.  IV.  de  Cum  Pattoral.;  Labbe. 
Condi,  viii.  37).  Id  the  Ijutern  church  the 
font  waa  usnally  of  metal  or  wood,  and  seldom 
or  never  poaseased  any  bcaoly.  (Neale,  Eastern 
Churdi,  i.  2U.) 

The  usual  form  of  the  font  was  octagonal, 
with  a  mpliial  reference  to  the  eighth  day,  as 
the  day  of  our  Lord's  resurrection,  and  of  re- 
generation by  the  Spirit  (cf.  Ambros.  Epitt.  ao, 
44).  This  eiplanation  of  the  octagonal  form  is 
giren  In  the  following  lines  attributed  to  St 
Ambrose,  first  published  by  Qruter,  Thee.  Inter. 
p.  116<i,  descririlice  uf  the  baptislerj  of  the 
church  of  »t.  Thecia,  in  which  Alypius'  and  his 
companions  were  baptized  by  him,  l^atter,  a.d. 
387. 

-OFtarbonam  Hsnctoi  Irniplam  cunsurgit  In  nnu, 


FonUi  purlllul  dlluit  Jrrlguu." 

The  piscina  is  sometimes  found  of  a  circular 
form,  and  is  occasionally,  though  i^ery  rarely  (as 
at  Aquileia)  hMagonal  (cf.  BaptiSTeBv,  wood- 
cut, p.  175).  Gregory  of  Tours  (de  Glcr. 
Martyr,   lib.  i.  e.  23),  speaks  of  a  font  in  the 
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lane  of  a   chks    in  Snain.       Tbe    I 
sUted    1 


in  alius 


heChriati 

F.4). 


Christ 

The  piscina  usually  for 
centre  of  the  baptistery,  rather  beneath  the  kv^l 
of  the  pavement,  swrrouuded  with  ■  low  n... 
It  was  entered  by  an  ascent  and  dooeot  of  ite^ 
According  to  Isidore  Hispal.  {Orig.  xt,  4  ;  dr  U: 
Og.  ii.  2+)  the  normal  number  waa  aereo  ;  tbiw 

the  world,  the  flesh,  and   the   deril;    tbrrt  \2 


:  eammit  of  the 
ling  minister  to  al 
ning  the  Dumber  1 
9,  the  number  of 
.and  three  in  de* 
scina  of  St.  John  L 


refer> 


onfession  of  tb 
I.  .  .  qui  et  quarto 
Dclonng  walL  for  1 
iDd  DD.     But  tbe  r 

steps  is  five,  two 
!nl.  The  descent  ii 
i  by  four  tie 


a  the    fiithf 


.  „  Cyril,  Uylt.  ii.  §  4  .  , 
led  lo  the  pool  of  Divine  baptiim  .  .  .  .  ui 
descended  three  times  into  the  wat«r,  and  >.•■ 
cended  agniD;"  Td.  Myft,  iii.  §1.  ''After  t^o 
had  come  np  from  Ibe  pool  of  the  brvJ 
streams";  Ambrose,  dt  Sacr.  lib.  L  c.  2,  "Ve. 
nisti  ad  foDtem,  ingrtaius  es."  The  moct  detulrd 
description  of  a  baptismal  font,  is  that  given  ii 
the  life  of  St.  Sylvester,  in  the  BAl.  Pap.  oflhf 
so-called  Amutaaina  ($  37).  This  font  is  uid  lo 
have  been  presented  by  Constantine  the  Gm: 
lo  tbe  church  of  the  Lateran,  in  which  be  1- 
falsely  recorded  lo  have  been  baptized  bim?«lL 
The  description  is  at  any  rale  of  value  as  in;:- 
caling  tbe  decoration  and  arrangemcDU  of  u 
early  font.     The  cistern  is  italed  to  have  beeo  <>f 

silver.  In  the  middle  of  the  font  were  t«ii 
pillars  of  porphyrv.  carrving  a  golden  dish,  id 
which  the  Paschal  'lamp  burnt,  fed  with  balsam, 
and  with  an  asbestos  wick.  A  lamb  of  pure  goU 
on  the  brim  of  the  basin,  and  seven  silver  sla^ 
in  allusion  to  Ps.  ilii.  1,  poured  out  water;  nn 

Christ,  and  the  Baptist.  Tbe  font  erected  by  St. 
Innocent  at  the  church  of  SS.  Qerrsiius  aikl 
Protasina,  c  410,  waa  also  ornamented  with  a 
ailver  itag,  pouring  out  water  (Anastaa  (  57). 
Over  the  fonts,  doves  of  siker  or  gold  wet* 
sometimes  suspended,  in  allusion  to  the  drcom- 
Btances  of  Christ's  baptism.  [L  V.} 

FONT.  BENEDICTION  OF.    In  tbe  +th 

century,  the  ceremony  of  blessing  the  water  t.. 
be  used  in  baplism  was  already  regarded  »  of 
high  antiquity.  Baail  the  Great,  says  eipresslj 
(De  Spirita  S.  c.  27),  that  the  benediction  of  the 
baptismal  water  wa*  one  of  the  rile*  which  the 
church  had  received  from  eoclesiaiticnl  tradilion. 
not  directly  from  Scriplor 


leage.     The  principal  t 


of  early  Ii 
passage  sometini 


e  the  M- 


m  tbe  Ignaliaa 
letter  to  tne  Lpnestans  (c  18),  that  Christ  wa. 
baptized  to  purify  the  water,  is  very  far  frvm 
proving  that  any  special  benediction  of  tbe  water 
took  place  at  the  time  of  baptiim.  Nor  ii  il  by 
any  means  certain  that  the  heretics  menltoneil 
by  Irenaeui  (Haerei.  i.  21,  %  *),  who  poured  vl 


FONT,  BENEDICTION  OP 

■.nd    water  orer  tho  head   of  IhoH  whom  they 

unptlxed,  did  lo  u  imitating  the  coDiecrstion  of 

tl)e  water  by  pouring  in  chrism,  ai  pmctjaed  by 

the  orthodoi.  But  wh«n  Tertulliau  (ie  Baptitma, 

c  4),  after  ipealiiDg  of  the  alwriginal  conaecra- 

x,iun  of  the  elemeut  of  water  at  creatioa  by  the 

Spirit  of  God,    got)  oD  to  say,  "Therefoie  all 

-waters  acquire  IhebleMingorcoDiKmtioD  (ucra- 

TneDtum   uuctiHcaUoDiii)  from    their   primaeval 

]irerogatIve,  God  being  invoked  (invocats  Deo)," 

tie  probably  alludes  to  a  ijiecial  inTocalion  of  the 

Holjr   Spirit  npon  the  water   iirhieh  took  plave 

bffore  baptism.    Some  years  later,  Cypriau  (i:put. 

70,  c.  I)  says  that  the  water  for  b»ptiem  ehoulJ 

first  be  cleansed  and  sanctilied  by  the  priest.     So 

bishop  Sedatus  of  Thubuibum  (Sentmlhe  EpiK. 

a.   IH,  la  Cyprian's  H'orii),  speaks  of  baptismal 

■water  consecratid  by  the  prayer  of  the  priest  I 

<,aiiua    sncerdotis   prece  io  ecrlcaia  eonsecrata). 

ThB  Arabic  canons  of  Hippolytus  (can,  19,  p.  7.'., 

quoted  by  Probst,  p.  77],  direct  the  candidates 

for  baptism  to  stand  by  the  font  of  pure  water 

made  ready  by  benediction.     Cyril  of  Jerusalem 

(Citci'A.  iii.  3)  lays  that  simple  water,  haring 

uttered  over  it  t)ie  invocation  of  Father,  Son, 

and  Holy   Spirit,  acquires  a  power  of  holiness 

(iTiirifToj).     Ambrose  (/fe  lit  qui  iniiiantur,  c. 

5)  mentions  eiorciim,  benediction,  invocation  of 

the  Holy  Trinity,  and  prayers.     We  have  Jiere, 

perhaps,    the   earliest   distinct    mention    of  the 

eiorcism  of  the   bapltsniRl  water.     An  einrnple 

of  the  fonn  of  eiorcism  may  be  seen  in  Bimitt, 

g  30,  p.  ISH. 

With  regard  to  the  form   of  Wnediction,  we 
have  already  seen  that  Tertullian  speaks  of  an 
■the  water.    Probably  thi        '■    ■ 
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a  the  beginninE  of  the 


certainty  to  be  older  than  the  beginning 
4th  MOtury,  is  that  of  the  Apoitolical  Co 
tiuai  (tU.  iXy  in  which  the  priest,  aRer  >  recita 
tioB  of  the  mercies  of  God  analogous  to  the 
Preface  of  the  eucfaaristic  otKce,  proceeds 
"  Look  down  from  heaven,  and  sanctify  this 
water,  and  grant  grace  and  power  that  he  who 
is  baptised  according  to  the  command  of  Thj 
Christ,  may  with  Him  be  cruciiied  and  die  and 

in   Him,  by  dying   unto   sin,    but    living   unio 
ri^hteonsuess."   Compare  Dionysins  Areop.  ^isr- 


e  pouring  in  of  ehrir 


\rc\.  Keel.  c.  2. 
Another  ctrei 

the  water,  was  probably  of  later  introduction, 
though  It  la  found  at  least  as  early  as  the  6th 
century  [Baptism,  p.  1531.  Gregory  of  Toors 
(ft  aioria  Mart.  i.  23)  after  a  curious  descrip- 
tion of  the  miraculous  tilling  of  certain  fonts  in 
Spain,  proceeds  to  say  that  the  water  was  sancti- 
fied by  eiorcism  and  sprinkled  OTvr  with  chrism ; 
a  psusge  which  proves  that  in  the  time  of 
Gregory  (1594),  the  pouring  in  of  chrism  was 

mtntioned  in  illustration,. that  according  to  Klo- 
dosH's  description  of  the  baptism  of  CIuvIb 
{HiH.  StnuHS.  Keel,  i,  13),  it  was  after  the 
beneJittioB  of  the  Ibnt  that  chrism  was  found 
wanting,   and    supplied   by   the  advent    of  the 

Senii  sprinkled   the   foot   with    chrism   (chris- 

la  Mabillon'i  Vehu  UitsaU  Gallicanum  (c.  25, 
p.  363),  we  find  exhortation,  prayer,  eiorcism 


e  (I.  i.  18, 

what  n 


)  3)  fror 


a  MS.  a 

:ription  i 


h  chi 


Aethi 


•I  the  making  of  the  ci 

Ueinde  in  fonte  chrismi  decur- 

.ignum  i   facis."      And  again  (Marteoe, 

10).  the  priest  "accipieus  vai  anreum 

fundit    chrisms    in    fonte    in 

It  eipandit  a<|iia 


It  n 


I  the  Hiuale 


ipicum  quoted  by  Binterim  (1.  i.  S6),  where 
,ne  threefold  infusion  of  oil  in  the  form  of  a 
iross  ia  described,  it  ii  eipi-esfly  staled  to  ba 
inconsecrated  oil  (oleum  nou  benedlctum). 

The  description  in  AmaUrius  (De  Ecd.  Off.  I. 
if>)  corresponds  generally  with  that  of  these 
lacramentaries.  Amalariua  eipressty  mentions 
insufflation  as  one  of  the  rites  in  Exorcism  [•« 
■rd}     After   the   eipnlaion   of  the   t   *' 


i    by  e 


imply  says, 
tdUtincllyin 


In  the  Gregorian  Sncrvrafntary  (pp  7 1-73)  Is 
mentioned  another  rile,  that  of  plunging  tapers 
into  the  water  to  be  cunsecmled.  Two  lighted 
tapert  are  carried  before  the  bishop  to  the  font ; 


after  the  benediction  the  aforesaid  two  lapers 
are  plun(;«d  mto  the  font  and  the  bishop  "  in- 
sufflates on  the  water  three  times  After  this 
the  chrism  is  poured  Into  the  font,  and  the 
children  are  baptiied.  Thli  dipping  of  the  taper 
into  the  foat  is  represented  in  the  accompanying 
woodcut,  from  a  Pontlticnl  of  the  9th  century 
[compare  the  cut  on  p.  159],  where  however 
only  0114  taper  is  given.  The  ceremony  meniioned 
hy  Amalarius  (fti  Ecel.  Off.  I.  85)  of  plunging 
the  tapers  of  (he  ntophylet  [BiPTisii,  p  16a, 
§  59)  into  Ihe  font,  seems  to  be  distinct  from  this. 

(Martene.  De  HH.  AnI.;  Binterlm's  Denk- 
•lurdigkciiea ;  Probst,  Sakramente  u.  Hakramrn- 
lalieH.)  _  [C] 

FOOTPRINTS  OS  bepulckral  slabs,  and 
SEAL  RINOS.     Sepulchral  slabs  have  been  found 


i  and  el 
rints."     The  two  feet  it 


■  herp.  ii 


itvblj'  nothinif  tmre  Ihsn-a  sepukhral  stone  ot  ilif 
id  iLactlbrd  athjve.  round  wliicb  Ibe  rsqultdlrlj  brau- 
i\  Irgnid.  fuuiHl  Brst  In  Ambrotc,  has  cr;sislllstd.    It 


FOBUA 
bleu  is  Irsqactitlj  foaad  m  ib 
of  the  foot  bears  »m«tline  ii. 
i-DST,  e.g.,  FORmcivg  (BolJe;-, 
rol.  IT.  pi.  il.  No.  4);  jvsn 
■    '~— ouit.  Sculpt,  pi.  r,u  S: 


J^Il,  five  ,,,„« 

led,  in    tbe  catacomb  of  St. 

[t  V,] 

« larticokr  cue  of  ()»  offat, 

peirenion  or  comipii,a  .( 
uillce  {dolo  ttwlo)  lo  th,-  iiy- 

It  imr  be  commitlrd  eithd 
case  of  perjury ;  bj  aci.  n-  r 
!  1mm  moitej ;  or  I 
forgety.  Id  thp  r 
( faleumn  equally 

written  ■  doc 


=u,,  which  u 

J  «,  or  forged  a  wal  „r  j 
deitroyed  the  n-holF  <rr  i 


eat  mill  I  Clous  ty 
Falnun  wm  po 


*a;™n   wu  poDished    undrt 
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Imct  that  seals  were  appended  to  such  doca- 
ments. 

And  not  only  is  the  word  formata  nsed  abso- 
lutely for  a  sealed  oflScial  docament,  but  forma 
came  to  be  nsed  in  the  same  sense.  Thus  Capi- 
tolinns  describes  Antoninus  as  consulting  his 
friends  before  he  drew  up  authoritative  docn- 
ments  (forroas) ;  and  the  word  is  similarly  nsed 
by  Christian  writers  (Dncange,  s.  tv.  Formay 
J^ormatae). 

(2.)  From  the  same  use  of  the  word  Forma 
for  an  effigy  or  stamp,  it  arises  that'  the  word 
Formata  designates  the  formed  or  stamped  bread 
used  in  the  Holy  Eucharist.  The  Ordo  Bomanua 
in  the  rite  for  the  consecration  of  a  bishop  has 
the  following;  "cum  autem  venerit  ad  com- 
municandum  Dominus  Pontifez  porrigit  ei  for- 
tnatam  atque  sacratam  oblationem  integram." 
Menard  takes  this  to  mean  an  "epistola  for- 
mata f"  but  it  seems  in  the  highest  degree 
improbable  that  the  consecrator  would  present 
an  official  document  to  the  newly  -  ordained 
bishop  at  the  moment  of  communicating,  and 
Ducange  (s.  y.  Formata)  has  shown  that  the 
word  is  elsewhere  used  to  designate  the  eucha- 
ristic  bread. 

(3.)  The  word  Forma  is  also  used  to  designate 
the  seats  or  totalis  nsed  by  clerks  or  monks  when 
saying  their  offices  in  choir.  The  gloss  on  the 
ruJe  of  St.  Benedict  (De  Supellect,)  explains 
Forma  as  **  sella  arcuata,  Bpovos.**  The  desk 
in  front  of  such  a  stall,  on  which  its  occupant 
might  lean,  seems  to  be  sometimes  called  for- 
muia  {Supptex  Lib,  Monach,  Fuld.  Car.  Magno, 
c  5,  in  Migne^s  Patrol,  cy.  p.  419;  compare 
Gregory  of  Tours,  Jk  Ohr.  Oonfess.  c.  92 ;  Hist, 
Franc,  viii.  31).  [C] 

FORMABIUS,  the  person  in  a  monastery 
who  was  especially  appointed  to  promote  the 
spiritual  welfare  of  the  brethren,  and  to  be  a 
model  of  life  to  them,  **  qui  in  bonis  sit  forma  " 
{Hegula  S.  Ferreoli,  c  17);  an  elder  brother 
fitted  to  benefit  the  souls  of  the  monks,  who 
should  studiously  devote  himself  to  watching 
oyer  them  (^Beg.  S.  Benedict!,  c.  58).  The  corre- 
sponding person  in  a  monastery  of  women  was 
called  Formaria  (Reg,  S.  Caesarii  ad  Virgines, 
c.  37  ;  Ducange,  s.  y.).  [C] 

FORMATA.    [Forma.] 

FORNICATION  (Fomicatio,  ropytia)  is  de- 
fined to  be  **  copula  carnalis  soluti  cum  soluta"; 
a  sin  committed  by  two  persons,  male  and  female, 
who  are  not  connected  by  blood  within  the  prohi- 
bited degrees  of  kindred,  and  are  neither  married 
nor  contracted.  This  is  in  substance,  Augustine's 
definition  {QuaeH.  in  DeuUron,  n.  37).  The  older 
definitions  of  fornication  seem  to  refer  almost 
entirely  to  the  freedom  of  the  woman  from  the 
marriage  bond,  without  regard  to  the  condition 
of  the  man  [Adulteby].  Thus  Basil  (ad  Amplii- 
hrh.  c.  21)  regards  the  sin  of  a  married  man 
with  an  unmarried  woman  as  simple  wopytloy  not 
fiotx^ia\  and  Gregory  of  Nyssa  (Epist,  Canonuxt) 
defines  fornication  to  be  a  grati6cation  of  lust 
which  takes  place  without  wronging  another ; 
which  words  Balsamon  (in  loco)  explains  to  mean, 
intercourse  with  a  woman  who  is  not  married 
(Jlopvtia  \4ytrai  ^  X^P^*  kZiKlas  kripov  fit^is, 
liyotv  ii  wpbs  i\tv64paif  i»9pht  yweuHo),  To  the 
same  effect  Theophylact  (on  St  Matt.  y.  32)  says 
that  fornication  is  committed  with  a  woman  not 


uider  marriage  bond  (cir  &iroXcXvfi/n7y).  Am- 
brose, however,  lays  down  the  wider  and  truer 
principle,  **  nee  viro  licet  quod  mulieri  non  licet  \ 
eadem  a  vfro  quae  ab  uxore  debetur  castimonia  " 
(De  Patriarch,  i.  4).  Concubinage,  the  continued 
cohabitation  of  an  unmarried  man  with  an  un- 
married woman,  is  a  special  case  of  fornication. 

The  word  fomioatio  is  also  used  to  designate 
all  kinds  of  sexual  sin  and  unnatural  crime ;  see, 
for  instance,  Theodore's  Penitential^  I.  ii.  Forni- 
cation in  this  wider  sense  is  commonly  called 
luxury  by  later  canonists. 

It  was  one  of  the  first  cares  of  the  apostolic 
church  to  repress  this  evil  held  so  venial  ampng 
the  Gentiles  (Acts  xv.  20 ;  1  Cor.  vi.  18 ;  £ph. 
v.  3,  5) ;  nor  were  the  rulers  of  the  church  in 
later  times  less  anxious  to  put  down  all  forms 
of  unclcanness.  Basil  (ad  AmpkU.  c.  22)  lays 
down  the  rule,  that  men  practising  concubinage 
after  seduction  should  be  excluded  from  com- 
munion for  four  years,  in  the  first  of  which 
they  are  to  be  excluded  from  the  prayers, 
and  weep  at  the  door  of  the  church ;  in  the 
second  to  be  received  as  hearers ;  in  the  third  to 
penitence  (tls  furdyoiaif) ;  in  the  fourth  to  attend 
divine  service  with  the  congregation,  abstaining 
from  the  offering ;  and  then  to  be  admitted  to 
communion  of  the  good  (Koiywplay  rov  ayoBov). 
In  the  case  of  concubinage,  the  great  bishop 
evidently  feels  that  the  times  will  not  bear  due 
severity.  He  holds  (ad  Amph.  c.  26)  that  it 
is  best  that  persons  living  together  in  fornicar 
tion  should  be,  separated ;  but  if  they  persist  in 
living  together,  **  lot  them  be  warned  of  the 
penalty  of  fornication;  but  let  them  not  be 
meddled  with  (kipiMwray)^  lest  a  worse  thing 
come  upon  them."  So  previously  (c  21)  he 
acknowledges  the  difficulty  of  treating  certain 
cases,  and  confesses  that  custom  is  too  strong 
to  be  contended  against.  For  fornicators  in 
general  he  enjoins  (lb.  c  59)  seven  years' 
exclusion  from  the  sacraments ;  two  among  the 
FlenteSf  two  among  the  AwJienies,  two  among 
the  StAatratif  and  one  among  the  Consistentea 
[Penitence]. 

The  treatment  of  sins  of  uncleanness  occupies 
a  large,  perhaps  an  undue  space  in  later  Peniten- 
tials ;  as  (e.  g,)  in  those  of  Theodore  (I.  ii.),  Bede, 
(c  3),  Egbert  (cc.  2  and  4),  Halitgar  (i.  16,  17), 
and  others. 

Periods  of  penance  are  prescribed,  varying 
according  to  the  condition  of  the  offender,  and 
the  nature  of  the  offence.  The  offence  of  a  cleric 
was  naturally  more  heinous  than  that  of  a  simple 
lay  person,  and  might  be  punished  by  degrada- 
tion, as  well  as  by  the  same  kind  of  penalties  as 
those  inflicted  on  the  laity.  And  it  is  evident 
from  the  repeated  denunciations  of  such  sins  by 
bishops  and  councils,  and  the  elaborate  provision 
made  to  separate  the  clergy  and  the  monks  from 
the  society  of  women,  that  the  celibate  clergy 
were  only  too  liable  to  fall  into  tha  sin  of  incon 
tinence  (Thomassin,  Vetua  et  Nova  Eccl.  Diacip, 
I,  ii.  61,  §§  8-12).  [C] 

FORTUNATIANUS.    [Felix  (23).] 

F0RTUNATU8.  (1)  Martyr  at  Smyrna 
with  Revocatus  and  Vitalis ;  commemorated  Jan. 
9  (Mart,  Hieron.,  Usuardi). 

(8)  [Felicianus  (1>] 

(8)  [Felix  (7>1 
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script,  Antiq.  iii.  331).  In  other  instances  the 
tituius  is  a  token  of  the  child's  gratitade  to  his 
benefactors,  whom  he  calls  father  and  mother 
<Perret,  xlii.  4).  Feucissimys  Alvmnys  in  the 
following  inscription  expresses  the  happiness  of 
the  adopted  son  under  the  care  of  his  tutelary 
parents. 

ANT0N1V8  DI800LIVS  FILIVS  ET  BIBIVS 
FELICIS3IHVB  ALVIINVS  VALEAIE  CRESTENI 
MATBI  BIDVE  ANNORVM   XIII.   INTERIANTOS. 

De  Rossi  {Insct-ipt,  Christ,  i.  46)  gives  the 
epitaph  of  an  alumnus  of  the  date  a.d.  340. 
Le  Blant  {Inscr,  Chr^t.  de  la  Gaule%  mentions  an 
inscription  at  Treves  to  the  memory  of  an 
alumna  who  survived  only  one  month  and  a  few 
days.  Infants  were  generally  exposed  at  the 
doors  of  churches  {Cone,  Aries  II,  can.  51,  A.D. 
451). 

'  A  person  wishing  to  adopt  an  exposed  child 
was  required  to  place  in  the  hands  of  the 
minister  of  the  church  near  which  it  was  found 
a  written  statement  giving  the  sex  of  the  child 
with  the  time  and  place  of  its  discovery,  in  order 
that  it  might  be  restored  to  its  parents  if  they 
wished  to  reclaim  it.  If  no  such  claim  were  put 
forwai'd  within  ten  days  after  its  exposure,  the 
child  belonged  by  right  to  those  who  had  given 
it  shelter  (Maliigny,  Diet,  des  Antiq.  Chr€t,^  s.  v. 
infants  Tnmvifs),  *      [C] 

FOUNTAIN  OR  WELL.  [See  Rook,  and 
Evangelists,  Representations  of.]  Our  Lord 
IS  represented  (in  Bottari,  tav.  xvi. ;  Buonarotti, 
Vctri^  tav.  vi.  et  passim)  as  the  Source  of  the 
Gospel  and  Fons  Pietatis,  from  under  whose  feet 
flow  the  four  Rivers  of  Paradise.  [See  Four 
Rivers.]  In  the  Lateran  [Cross,  p.  496]  and 
other  baptismal  crosses  the  Holy  Dove  is  the 
fount  or  source  from  which  the  sacred  rivers 
flow.  The  well  springing  in  the  wilderness  is 
rather  a  Hebrew,  Arab,  or  universally  Eastern 
image,  than  a  specially  Christian  one.  In  some 
early  baptisms  of  our  Lord,  as  that  in*  the  ancient 
baptistery  of  Ravenna,  the  river-god  or  presiding 
deity  of  the  source  of  Jordan  is  introduced.  For 
the  fountain  or  stream  flowing  from  the  Rock  of 
Moses,  and  fishes  therein.     [See   Fisherman.] 

[R.  St.  J.  T.] 

FOUNTAINS  AT  THE  ENTRANCE  OF 
CHURCHES.  The  natural  sj-mbolism  which 
required  external  purity  in  the  worshippers,  as 
an  index  of  the  cleanness  of  heart  necessary  for 
approaching  God  with  acceptance,  dictated  the 
erection  of  fountains  or  cisterns  of  water  in  the 
atria,  or  forecourts  of  the  primitive  churches,  for 
the  people  to  wash  their  hands,  feet,  and  faces, 
before  they  entered  the  sacred  building.  Such  a 
fountain  was  known  by  different  designations, 
KfyfivTi  (Euseb.  ILK  x.  4 ;  Chrys.  ffom.  57,  Ed. 
Savil.),  4>p4ap  (Socr.  ff,E.  ii.  38),  fpid\fi  (Paul. 
Silentiar.  ii.  vers.  177),  ifi^drris  (Theophanes), 
Ko\ufifit7oy  (Eucholog.),  Cantharus  (Paul.  Kolan. 
Ep,  xiii.  xxxii.),  Nymphaeum  (Anastas.  §  69). 
The  earliest  notice  we  have  of  this  arrangement 
is  in  Ensebius'  description  of  the  church  erected 
by  Paulinus  at  Tyre  (Euseb.  H,E,  x.  4).  He 
speaks  of  *'  fountains  "  being  placed  as  *'  symbols 
of  purification"  in  the  centre  of  the  cloistered 
atrium,  affording  means  of  cleansing  to  those 
who  were  going  into  the  church.  A  similar 
basin  was  erected  by  Paulinus  of  Nola,  in  the 


atrium  of  the  basilica  of  St.  Felix,  its  purpose 
being  expressed  by  the  following  verses  over 
one  of  the  arches  of  the  opposite  cloister — 

**  Sancta  nitens  famnllA  Interlutt  atria  lymphls 
Cantharus,  Uitrantumqae  manas  lavat  amne  mlnistro." 

Paul.  Kolan.  Ep.  32  ad  Sever. 

This  "cantharus"  was  protected  by  a  brazen 
canopy,  or  turret  of  lattice  work — 

"Quern  cancellato  teglt  aerea  cnlmlne  turrlB." 

Paulin.  Poevn,  28  {XoL  z.) 

Other  brazen  basins  supplied  from  the  same  source 
stood  in  different  parts  of  the  forecourt,  as  well 
as  a  row  of  marble  basins,  conchae,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  church  (>6.). 

Paulinus  also  describes  a  "  cantharus  "  in  the 
atrium  of  the  basilica  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome  {Ep. 
13,  p.  73),  "ministra  manibus  et  oris  nostris 
fluenta  ructantem."  This  was  covered  by  a 
dome  or  iholus,  of  brass,  supported  on  four 
columns,  typifying  the  fountain  of  living  water 
flowing  from  the  four  gospels,  the  foundation  of 
.the  evangelical  faith.  This  cant?iants  and  its 
qtiadriporticus  were  adorned  with  marbles  and 
mosaic  by  Symmachus,  c.  500,  who  aUo  erected 
another  external  fountain  below  the  steps  of  the 
atrium  for  the  convenience  of  the  people  throng- 
ing thither  "ad  usum  necessitatis  humauae " 
(Anastas.  de  Vit.  Pont.  §  79).  Another  was 
placed  by  Leo  III.  c.  800,  outside  the  silver  gates 
of  the  same  basilica  {ih.  §  360).  The  popes  vied 
with  one  another  in  the  magnificence  of  these 
fountains.  Leo  the  Great,  c.  450,  placed  a  very 
remarkable  one  in  the  atrium  of  the  basilica  of 
St.  Paul,  on  the  Ostian  way,  for  the  supply  of 
which  he  recovered  a  long-lost  spring,  as  re- 
corded in  the  verses  of  Ennoidius. 

"  Perdiderat  ladcum  longaeva  incitrla  cunms 
Quos  tibi  nunc  pleno  cantharus  ore  vomit. 
Provlda  pastori*  per  totam  cura  L<^nia 
Usee  ovibus  Christ!  larga  fluenta  dedlt." 

Eiinod.  Oarm.  149,  ed.  Sinsond. 

Anastasius  also  describes  a  "  nymphaeum " 
erected  by  Hilarus,  c.  465,  in  the  triporticus  of 
the  oratory  of  St  Cross;  adorned  with  columns  of 
vast  size,  and  pillars  of  porphyry  from  apertures 
in  which  the  water  flowed  into  a  porphyry  basin 
(Anastas.  u.  s.  §  69).  Ennodius  also  (u.  s.)  speaks 
of  the  water  of  the  baptistery  of  St.  Stephen 
coming  through  the  columns,  "per  columnas." 
In  other  cases  the  water  issued  from  a  statue 
in  the  centre,  sometimes  of  grotesque  form,  or 
from  lions*  mouths,  from  which  arrangement  the 
basin  erected  by  Justinian  in  front  of  St.  Sophia 
at  Constantinople  was  called  Ktovrdpiov  (Du- 
cange,  Constantinop,  Christ,  lib.  iii.  c  22). 
This  fountain  was  made  of  jasper,  with  incised 
crosses.  There  were  other  smaller  basins  in  the 
cloisters  for  the  lustrations  of  the  people  (Du- 
cange,  u. «.).  A  cantharus  discovered  at  Con- 
stantinople bore  the  palindrome  given  by  Gruter 
{InsGript,  p.  1046). 

NIYON  ANOMHMA  MH  MONAN  OYIN. 

These  fountains  were  usually  supplied  with 
water  from  running  springs,  as  that  at  St.  Paul's 
already  mentioned.  Where  springs  were  absent, 
the  supply  came  from  rain  water  tanks,  as  at 
the  basilica  of  St.  Felix  at  Nola  (Paul.  Nolan. 
Poem.  27  {Nut.  ix.)  v.  463,  sq.). 

Such  fountains  were  solemnly  consecrated  and 


FRACTION 

Sartun  and  York  to  the  last  ordered  the  celehrant 
to  *'  touch  the  host/'  while  a  manuscript  Manual 
in  the  possession  of  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Blew  goes 
further,  and  prescribes  *'  the  sign  of  a  fraction." 
The  frequency  of  the  latter  custom  in  England 
may  be  li  ice  wise  inferred  from  its  condemnation 
by    John  de   Burgo,  A.D.  1385   (Pupilla  Oculi, 
pai-s    iv.   cap.   x.),  and   its  prohibition   in   the 
^Manual  authorised  by  Cardinal  Pole  in  the  reign 
of  Mary.     The   foregoing  facts   are   mentioned 
becjiuse  they  appear  to  support  the  antecedent 
probability   that    the    fraction,   which   is   now 
peculiar  to  the  Knglish  and  Coptic  liturgies,  was 
ouce  general.     The  reason  for  giving  it  up  need 
not  be  sought  for.     When  the  bread  was  once 
brolcen,  it  would  not  be  possible  for  the  priest  to 
perfoi*m    the    subsequent    symbolical    fraction, 
introduced  at  a  later  period,  with  the  same  con- 
venience and  effect. 

(2)  From  an  early  period  we  find  other  cere- 
monial fractions,  more  or  less  elaborate,  em- 
ployed, the  evident  intention  of  which  was  to 
develope  and  enforce  the  devotional  allusion  to 
our  Lord's  sufferings  on  the  cross.  No  frac- 
tion of  any  kind  is  mentioned  in  St.  Cyril's 
account  of  the  liturgy  of  Jerusalem  {Cote- 
chesia  Mystag,  v.  cc.  17,  18),  nor  in  the  Cle- 
mentine liturgy,  which  exhibits  the  ritual  and 
worship  of  the  3rd  or  4th  century.  [Aposto- 
jLicAL  Constitutions.]  In  that  of  St.  Mark, 
which  from  its  long  disuse  has  undergone  less 
change  than  any  other  which  was  ever  in  actual 
use,  the  fraction  for  distribution  is  alone  men- 
tioned (Renaudot,  tom.  i.  p.  162).  In  St. 
James,  which  is  still  used  at  stated  times,  and 
has  been  much  altered  in  the  course  of  ages,  the 
celebrant  *^  breaks  the  bread,  and  holds  half  in 
his  right  hand,  half  in  his  left,  and  dips  that  in 
the  right  in  the  cup,  saying,  *  the  union  of  the 
all-holy  body  and  the  precious  blood  of  our  Lord 
and  God  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.'  "  (Assemani, 
tom.  V.  p.  54.)  In  the  Office  of  Prothesis  in  the 
common  Gi*eek  liturgy,  there  is  a  preparation  of 
the  bread  by  the  aid  of  a  knife  {K&yx'di  accom- 
panied by  symbolical  allusions.  [Prothesis.] 
After  the  Sancta  Sanctis^  which  follows  close 
upon  the  Consecration,  **  The  priest  dividing  it 
(*the  holy  loaf)  into  four  parts  with  care  and 
reverence  says  *•  The  Lamb  of  God,  the  Son  of  the 
Father,  is  dismembered  and  divided,  &c.'  Then 
he  takes  the  uppermost  part  of  the  holy  loaf 
(which  is  stamped  with  the  letters  iCt  for  'I17- 
trovsy,  and  holds  it  in  his  hand,  and  the  deacon 
])ointing  with  his  orarion  to  the  holy  cup,  says, 
Fill,  Master,  the  holy  cup.  And  the  priest  says, 
The  fulness  of  faith  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  And  he 
makes  the  sign  of  the  cross  and  casts  it  into  the 
holy  cup  "  (^Euchologiuin,  Goar,  pp.  60,  81,  175). 
These  rites,  though  not  perhaps  in  their  present 
form  precisely,  must  have  been  in  use  before  the 
separation  of  the  Kestorians  and  Eutychians 
from  the  church ;  but  whether  they  were  known 
to  St.  Basil  and  St.  Chrysostom,  the  alleged  re- 
modellera  of  the  Greek  liturgy,  it  is  Impossible 
to  say.  On  the  first  part  of  the  foregoing 
ceremony,  Symeon  of  Thessalonica,  the  mys- 
tical expositor  of  that  rite,  observes,  *^H^ 
divides  the  bread  into  four  parts,  and  these  he 
arranges  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  and  in  this 
he  beholds  Jesus  crucified."  De  Templo  ^c. 
printed  in  Goar,  p.  228.  In  the  Coptic  liturgies 
the  rite  it  still  more  elaborate.    There  is  first  a 
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special  prayer,  Prooemiumantefraciionem,  prece- 
ding it ;  which  is  in  fact  an  act  of  thanksgiving, 
and  is  called  a  Benediction  in  the  office  itsel€ 
After  crossing  both  the  bread  and  the  cup  with  a 
finger  dipped  in  the  latter,  he  says  a  "  Prayer  oi 
Fraction."  Later  on,  in  preparation  for  the  com- 
munion, *^  he  divides  the  body  into  three  parts,  as 
ho  had  done  before  at  the  words  He  brake  it ;" 
but  this  time  transversely  to  the  former  fractures. 
The  piece  from  the  middle  of  the  Corban  is  the 
largest,  and  from  this  he  takes  a  small  piece 
{I^odicon,  or  in  the  Greek  Alexandrian  liturgies 
XitovSiKdv,  corruptions  of  A*inroriK6p,  the  Lord's 
body),  which  he  sets  aside.  The  larger  piece 
from  which  it  is  taken  is  put  in  the  middle  of 
the  paten,  and  the  other  eight  are  placed  about  it 
so  as  to  form  a  cross.  The  allusion  to  the 
Passion  is  thus  expressed  by  an  act  rather  than 
by  words.  The  priest  next  breaks  up,  in  pre- 
scribed order,  all  but  the  large  piece  in  the 
middle,  and  ^*  collects  about  that  the  holy  body 
which  he  has  broken."  The  Isbodioon  is  put 
into  the  cup ;  a  rite  corresponding  to  the  Com' 
mixtio  of  the  West.  The  fraction  now  described, 
into  which  a  devout  priest  could  evidently  infuse 
great  solemnity  is  common  to  the  three  Coptic 
liturgies;  which  fact  implies  that  the  former 
fraction  at  the  words  He  brake  it  is  so  also; 
although  it  is  only  prescribed  in  that  of  St. 
Basil.  (See  Renaud.  tom.  i.  pp.  19-23;  and 
Gabriel's  RitualU,  ibid.  p.  258.)  Whether  the 
same  ceremonies  were  observed  in  the  Greek 
liturgies  of  Egypt  cannot  be  decided,  owing  to 
the  brevity  of  the  rubrics  and  the  absence  of 
commentaries ;  but  the  Coptic  of  St.  Basil  carries 
us  up  to  a  period  earlier  than  the  conquest  of 
Amrou  in  the  7th  century.  The  rubrics  of  the 
Ethiopic  liturgy  do  not  prescribe  any  fraction, 
but  as  it  was  derived  from  the  Coptic,  and 
retains  the  Coptic  Oratio  FractioniSy  we  may 
infer  that  it  had  a  solemn  fraction  similar  to 
that  which  we  have  described. 

In  the  Syrian  rite  the  priest  (in  a  short  office 
of  Prothesis)  **  divides  the  bread  into  as  many 
pieces  as  may  be  necessary,  censes  them,  and 
sets  them  on  the  altar,  saying.  He  was  led  like  a 
lamb  to  the  slaughter,  and  as  a  sheep,  etc." 
(Renaudot,  tom.  i.  p.  3.)  Afte^  the  consecration ' 
he  breaks  a  small  piece  off  with  the  words, 
*'  Thou  art  Christ  our  God,  who  on  the  top  of 
Golgotha  in  Jerusalem  wast  pierced  in  Thy  side 
for  us,  etc.,"  or  something  conveying  the  same 
allusion.  {Ibid,  pp.  22, 40,  etc.)  Before  the  com- 
munion he  dips  this  particle  (pearl)  **iuto  the 
chalice  and  signs  the  rest  with  it  crosswise,  say- 
ing, The  Blood  of  the  Lord  is  sprinkled  on  His 
Body,  in  the  Name  of  the  Father,"  etc.  The 
pearl  thus  used  is  then  put  into  the  chalice  with 
a  prayer  alluding  to  the  union  of  the  Godhead 
and  Manhood  in  Christ  (Renaudot,  tom.  ii.  pp. 
3,  41).  Another  symbolical  action,  viz.  that  of 
touching  the  body  in  the  paten*  with  the 
moistened  pearl,  is  not  marked  in  the  rubric^ 
It  is  done  in  allusion  to  the  piercing  of  our 
Lord's  side  with  a  spear  (Barsalibi,  ibid.  p.  111). 
Among  the  Nestorians  the  consecrated  oblate  is 
broken  into  two  parts.  One  of  these  is  laid  on 
the  paten,  and  with  the  other  the  priest  crosses 
the  cup.  He  then  dips  the  latter  to  the  middle 
in  the  cup,  and  **  signs  with  it  the  body  which  is 
in  the  paten.'*  Both  signs  are  made  with 
appropriate   words.     He  then   unites  the  two 
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communioD,  *^  the  priest  breaks  the  bread,  and 
says,  Praise  ye  God  in  [ue.  Psalm  c1.  as  in  the 
Septuagint].     The  priest  divides  the  bread,  say- 
ing to  those  present  [i,e.  to  the  deacons,  &c. 
who  assist].  The  Lord  shall  bless  and  minister 
with   you,"  &c.    Then,  after    a  few  yersicles 
entirely  free   from  any  mystical    allusion,   he 
communicates.     In  St.  James  the  later   Greek 
rite  of  putting  the   bread  into  the  chalice  has 
been  adopted.     **When  he  distributes  a  single 
portion  into  each  chalice,  he  says,  A  holy  por- 
tion of  Christ,  full  of  grace  and  truth,  of  the 
Father  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  whom  be  glory, 
&c.     Then  he  begins  to  divide  [i.e,  the  bread 
in  the  chalices  with  a  spoon],  and  to  say,  The 
Lord  is  my  Shepherd/'  ice.  (Ps.  ixiii.).     In  the 
common  Greek  rite,  a  second  part  of  the  pre- 
pared loaf  which  is  stamped  XC  (for  Xpiffr6s)  is 
divided  for  the  communion  of  the  priest  and  his 
assistants,  who  receive  the  elements  separately. 
The  other  two  (marked  NI  and  KA;  see  £lf> 
li£2fT8)  p.  603)  are  also  divided  according  to  the 
number  of  the  other  commuiUcants,  and  put  into 
the  chalice.     As  intinction  began  to  appear  in 
Spain  in  the   7th   century  (see  Can.  ii.    Cone, 
JBraccar,  Labb.  tom.  vi.  col.  563),  the  method  of 
fraction  now  described  as  attendant  on  it  was 
probably  in  use  among  the  Greeks  so  early  as  the 
6th.    In  the  4th  and  5th  we  find  Cyril  of  Jeru- 
salem, Basil,  Chrysostom,  and  Cyril  of  Alexan- 
dria, still  recognizing  the  practice  of  receiving 
in  the  hand  (see  Scudamore's  Notitia  Eucharis- 
iicoj  p.  632,  and  Communion,  Holy,  p.  416), 
which    is   incompatible    with    intinction.      We 
have  already  described  the  last  fraction  in  the 
Coptic  liturgy.    The  rubrics  do  not  specify  any 
further  preparation  for  the  communion.  Nor  are 
those  of  the  lilthiopic,  Armenian,  or  Syriac  more 
explicit.    The  last  named  liturgy,  however,  may 
receive  illustration  from  the  Nestorian,  in  which 
*' another  fraction  of  the  same  Host  into  lesser 
particles  for  the  distribution  of  the  communion  " 
is  expressly  oi*dered,  though  no  method  is  pre- 
scribed (Benaudot,  tom.  ii.  pp.  595,  611). 

In  the  West  the  Moznrabic  priest  preparing 
for  the  communion  put  the  "particle"  called 
Megnum  into  the  chalice,  received  himself  that 
called  Oluria,  and  if  any  others  received  must,  it 
is  presumed,  have  used  the  remainder  for  their 
communion,  breaking  them  up  as  the  number  of 
communicants  might  require.  We  taj presumedy 
for  the  present  rubrics,  which  recognize  but  one 
Host,  divided  as  before  described,  direct  him 
afterwards  to  consume  all  the  particles  in  order. 
The  tract  of  Eldefonsus,  printed  by  IMabillon  in 
an  appendix  to  his  dissertation  De  Pane  Ewiha- 
riatico  (^Anaiecta  Vtteraj  p.  549),  prescribes  the 
use  of  several  Hosts,  the  number  varying  with 
the  festival  or  season.  We  have  no  information 
respecting  the  early  practice  of  the  Gallican  and 
Italian  churches.  In  an  Ordo  JRomnnus  which 
probably  carries  us  up  to  the  7th  century,  and 
certainly  to  the  8th,  the  last  fraction  is  thus  de- 
scribed. The  bishop  of  Rome,  it  should  be  said, 
is  the  chief  officiant.  "Then  the  acolytes  go 
behind  the  bishops  about  the  altar ;  ihe  rest  go 
down  to  the  presbyters ;  that  they  may  break 
the  Hosts  [which  were  then  small  loaves].  A 
paten  goes  before  near  the  throne,  two  regionary 
subdeacons  carrying  it  to  the  deacons,  that  they 
may  break.  But  they  look  on  the  face  of  the 
pontiff  that  he  may  give  the  signal  to  break. 
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And  when  he  has  given  it  by  a  motion  of  the 
head,  having  again  saluted  the  pontiff,  they 
break  them"  {Ordd,  £(m.  I  ii.  iii.  pp.  14,  49, 
69>  [W.  E.  S.] 

FRANKFORT,    COUNCIL   OF  (Franco^ 
fordiense  conciiium\  held  at  Frankfort,  A.D.  794, 
"  by  favour  of  God,  authority  of  the  pope,  and 
command  of  Charlemagne,  who  was  present  and 
attended  by  all  the  bishops  of  the  kingdom  of 
France  and  Italy,  with  the  province  of  Aquitaine  " 
(300  in  number,  according  to  later  writei's),  as 
we   raad   in  the   first   of   the  fiflby-six  canons 
ascribed  to  it.     From  the  same  canon  we  learn 
that  the  first  thing  discussed  in  it  was  the  heresy 
of  the  Spanish  prelates  Felix  and  Elipand,  since 
called  Adoptionism,  which  was  condemned ;  and 
from  the  second  canon  that  a  decree  of  a  recent 
synod  of  the  Greeks,  Tisiting  all  with  anathema 
who  would  not  worship  and  serve  the  images 
of  the  saints  as  they  would  the  Trinity,  was 
repudiated  as  well  as  condemned.     This  is  about 
all  we  k«ow  of  what  passed  at  Frankfort;  at 
any  rate  we  have  no  direct  authentic  record 
extant  of  its  proceedings  beyond  its  canons.   And 
of  these  the  second  has  been  made  a  subject  of 
hot  controversy  both  in  ancient   and  modern 
times.    Contemporaries  aver  that  bishops  Theo« 
phylact  and  Stephen  (without  naming  their  sees) 
represented  pope  Adrian  at  Frankfort,  and  that 
the  council  repudiated  there  was  that  '*  falsely 
called  the  7th."     In  the  modern  heading  to  this 
council,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  asserted  that 
"the  acts  of  the  2nd  Nicene  council  respecting 
images  were  confirmed  there."    There  are  four 
dogmatic  epistles  printed  in  the  collections  of 
councils  as  having  emanated   from   Frankfort. 
(1)  A  letter  from  pope  Adrian  to  the  bishop  of 
Spain.    (2)  Another  from  the  bishops  of  Italy 
against  Elipand.    This  is  better  known  as  **  the 
sacrosyllabus  "  of  Faulinus  of  Aquileia,  but  it  is 
said  to  have  been  published  at  Frankfort,  and 
sent  by  order  of  the  council  into  Spain.    (3)  A 
third  is  from  the  bishops  of  France  and  Germany 
to  the  bishops  of  Spain.    (4)  A  fourth    from 
Charlemagne  to  Elipand  and   the  rest  of  the 
Spanish  bishops.    In  this  the  three  preceding  are 
stated  to  have  been  sent  by  him  after  holding  a 
council,  and  conferring  with   the  pope  on  the 
subject  of  which  they  treat,  without  however 
naming  Frankfort.    Still,  afler  reading  the  1st 
canon  of  Frankfort,  we  may  not  douht  their 
having  been  brought  out  there.  As  little  can  we 
doubt  another  work  having  been  brought  out 
there  also,  for  the  light  it  throws  upon  canon  2. 
The  title  given  originally  to  this  work  was  "  the 
capitulary  respecting  images;"  but  it  is  in  four 
books,  now  known  as  the  ^*  Caroline."    It  has 
been  ascribed  to  Alcuin,  Angilbert,  and  Angil- 
ramn  in  turn;    it  is  ascribed   to  Alcuin  still 
(BiN,  Ber,  Qerm,  tom.  vi.  220).     What  it  says 
of  itself  (Pro^/.)  is,  that  it  was  jointly  composed 
by  Charlemagne  and  his  prelates  in  refutation 
of  two  councils  **  held  in  the  parts  of  Bithynia  " 
(both  calling  themseheB  the  seventh) ;  one  icono- 
clastic (that  of  Constantinople,  a.d.  754),  the 
other  in  favour  of  images    (the  2nd  Micene, 
A.D.  787),  and  within  three  years  of  this  last  (or 
four  years  before   it  was  brought  out).     But, 
in  reality,  there  was  no  need   of  refuting  the 
firat  of  them,  as  this  had  been  already  done  by 
the  last  (Art.  Cone,  Nic,  ii.).    The  last  alone, 
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therefore,  now  stood  for  refutation.  *'■  De  cujus 
destructione"  says  Uincmar  (in  cauad  Nine.  L,  c. 
20),  **non  modicam  volumen,  qtiod  in  palatio 
adolescentulos  legi,  ab  eodem  imperatore  Romam 
ebt  per  quosdam  epieciopos  missum" — and  then 
follows  a  reference  to  c.  28  of  the  fourth  book, 
which  identifies  it  at  once.  Further,  not  only 
was  it  sent  to  Rome,  but  it  elicited  a  formal 
reply  from  the  pope,  as  pope,  vindicating  in  detail 
the  teaching  of  the  2nd  Nicene  council  which  he 
had  confirmed  himself  (Mansi  xiii.  759  and  seq.). 
In  this  work  it  is  the  2nd  Nicene  council  accord- 
ingly which  is  attacked  all  through :  the  creed  of 
Pclagius  the  heretic  (St.  Aug.  C^.  x.  App.  pt.  ii. 
£d.  Ben.)  is  paraded  in  the  opening  c.  of  the  3itl 
book  as  St.  Jerome's,  and  called  *^  the  tradition 
of  the  Catholic  faith  in  its  integrity,"  in  oppo- 
sition to  that  of  the  2nd  Nicene  council,  which 
is  attacked  further  on  for  wanting  the  "  Filioque" 
clause  (c.  8) :  while  c.  17  of  the  same  book  un- 
ravels the  statement  of  canon  2  of  this  council, 
by  shewing  that  what  is  condemned  there  as 
having  been  decreed  by  the  2nd  Nicene  council 
under  anathema,  was  no  more  than  the  informal 
utterance  of  one  of  the  bishops  who  spoke  there, 
named  Constantinus.  If  the  pope  then  was 
jreally  represented  at  Frankfort  by  his  legates, 
they  must  have  left  after  the  condemnation  of 
Adoptionism,  or,  at  all  events,  before  this  canon 
was  framed.  Host  of  the  other  canons,  indeed, 
are  couched  in  a  style  of  their  own,  "  Statutum," 
or  "definitum  est  a  Domino  Rege,  et  a  sanct& 
synodo."  the  33rd  canon  runs  thus :  "Ut  Catho- 
lica  fides  sanctae  Trinitatis,  et  oratio  Dominica, 
et  symbolum  fidei  omnibus  praedicetur  et 
tradatur."  It  has  been  assumed  that  what  was 
meant  here  by  *^Catholica  fides"  is  the  Atha- 
nasian  Creed.  But  it  would  seem,  rather,  from 
the  two  verbs  which  follow,  that  as  by  the 
Lord's  Prayer  and  jOreed  are  meant  what  had  to 
be  ''delivered,"  ao  by  the  "Catholic  faith"  is 
meant  merely  what  had  to  be  ''preached,^* 
Besides,  this  phrase  was  applied  to  so  many 
things  then  (Ffoulkes'  Ath,  C.  Append,  p.  32  and 
seq.),  that  its  actual  meaning  cannot  be  assumed 
where  the  context  is  not  explicit.  The  55th  is 
remarkable  as  shewing  how  Angilramn  had  been 
employed.  "  Dixit  Dominus  rex  .  .  .  se  a  sede 
apostolidt  .  •  .  licentiam  habuisse,  ut  Angilram- 
num  archiepiscopum  in  suo  palatio  assidue 
haberet,  propter  utilitates  ecclesiasticas."  Now 
the  only  work  extant  with  which  his  name  is 
associated,  is  a  collection  of  canons  said  to  have 
been  given  by  him  to  the  pope,  or  received  from 
the  pope  when  he  was  at  Rome,  containing  indis- 
putable germs  of  the  false  Decretals.  In  the 
next  canon  Alcuin  is  commended  to  the  fellow- 
ship and  prayers  of  the  council.  There  is  a 
strong  family  likeness,  in  conclusion,  between 
this  council  and  that  of  Paris,  a.d.  825,  which 
should  not  be  overlooked  by  anybody  wishing  to 
form  a  just  notion  of  either  (Mansi  xiii.  859  and 
863  and  seq.).  [E.  S.  Ff.] 

FBATER,  PRATERNITA8.  1.  The  name 
Frater  was  applied  among  themselves  to  all 
Christians  [Faithful].  TertuUian  {Apolog.  c. 
39)  says  that  those  who  recognise  one  God  as 
their  father,  and  have  drunk  of  one  Spirit,  are 
called  brethren.  Jerome  {De  Perpet,  Virg,  c. 
15)  says  that  all  Christians  are  cailed  brothers. 
The  Pseudo  Clemens  (Epist.  ad  Jacob.  Proem.) 
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speaks  of  the  priests  and  deacons,  and  ail  the 
other  brethren.  Hence  the  title  FnAemHoM  wa« 
commonly  applied  to  all  the  members  of  t^e 
church,  or  of  a  particular  church,  regaxdcd  ccl- 
lectively;  as  by  TertuUian  {Apolog.  c  39;  and 
perhaps  be  Virg,  Vel.  c.  14),  and  Crpriaa  {Epvt. 
51,  c.  1)  where  "fraternitas"  is  equiralent  fo 
"  clerus  et  plebs." 

Frater  and  Fraternitas,  in  this  sense,  are  fre- 
quently found  in  inscriptions.  Thus,  in  an  Alee- 
rian  inscription  (Reinier,  Ins,  de  VA^^rie^  >»o. 
4025),  a  church  is  designated  exx;lebia  f&atrv ji. 
In  a  Greek  epitaph  copied  by  Marini  {Arrai. 
Prefaz.  p.  xx.),  from  the  Olivieri  ooUectioa  at 
l^esaro,  the  body  of  the  faithful  is  addressed  wHb 
the  salutation, "  peace  to  the  brethren,"  EIPHNHK 
EXETE  AAEA^OI.  Another  (Muratori,  IKetamr. 
t.  iv.  p.  MDOCCXXIV.  9)  is  dedicated  bj  ''the 
brethren"  (fratres  reddiderunt)  to  Alexander, 
their  brother.  Another  (Brunati.  p.  108)  appeaU 
to  the  "good  brothers"  (fratrea  boni).  la 
another,  from  the  cemetery  of  PriaciUa,  *»the 
brethren  "  bid  farewell  to  Leontius. 

Some  proper  names  appear  to  hare  arisen  from 
this  idea  of  brotherhood.  As  that  of  Adelphtus 
which  is  found  on  a  marble  in  the  museum  of 
Lyons  (Boissieu,  p.  597,  lxi,>  (Martigny,  Didiim- 
naire  des  Anttq.  Ckr€l. ;  Art.  Fraternity  ). 

2.  Persons  of  the  same  official  bodj  stjl^ 
each  other  Fratres  ;  thus,  not  only  does  Cypriaji 
speak  of  fellow-bishops  as  Fratres^  but  he  ad- 
dresses presbyters  and  deacons  by  the  same  title 
(e.g.  Epist  16).  When  in  the  same  epistle (c.:^), 
he  says,  that  ** fraternitas  nostra"  luka  beR 
deceived  by  certain  persons,  it  seems  donbtftil 
whether  he  means  the  body  pf  bishops,  or  tbe 
members  of  the  church  in  general.  Hosios  {Come. 
Sardic.  c.  8)  speaks  of  a  fellow-bishop  as  **■  ftat^ 
et  ooepiscopus."  From  this  official  use  of  the 
word  **  Frater,"  it  arose  that  the  members  of  a 
council  speak  of  themselves  as  "  concilium  frater- 
nitatis  "  (/.  Cone.  Lugd.  c.  6),  *.  e.  of  the  epfe- 
ropal  brotherhood.  So  /.  /Syn.  Rem,  c  2;  IV. 
[///.]  Syn.  Rom.  c,  I. 

3.  A  monastic  order  is  emphatically  a  brother- 
hood (fraternitas),  and  its  members  Fratre&,  or 
Fratres  SpiritwUes  (Fructuosi  Regula^  cc  4  asd 
8).    See  Brotherhood,  Mokastert.      [P.  O.] 

FBATEHNUS,  bishop  and  confessor  at 
Auxerre ;  commemorated  Sept.  29  {Mart.  Usu- 
ardi) ;  deposition  Sept.  29  {Mart,  Hieron.). 

[W.  F.  G.] 

FBESCO.  The  object  of  this  article  is  to 
famish  a  brief  historical  sketch  of  the  rise  aad 
'progress  of  pictorial  decoration  in  the  religious 
buildings  of  the  early  Christians.  Embellishments 
in  mosaic  will  be  treated  of  in  a  separate  article, 
but  all  other  wall  decorations  will  be  incloded, 
not  those  only  strictly  compi-ehended  under  the 
title  frescOf*  i.  e.  when  the  colours  are  mixed 

•  The  woTd/reMo  is  by  a  popolarenxMr  commonly  used 
for  ail  kinds  of  wall-painting.  Aocnralely  speaking  It  b 
Kstricted  to  that  which  the  word  indicates,  painting  «o 
/r««UjMaidpUster.  executed  «hil«  the  wall  is  still  dua|^ 
in  water  colours  and  pigments  not  liable  to  be  injarMi  bf 
the  lime.  Dry  from  is  paintiag  on  <rt<l  plsaier  vneUied 
aJh-esh.  Distemper  (a  Umpeia)  is  oo  a  dry  wall  vitii 
opaque  coluurs,  made  up  with  some  viscons  medimo, 
sire,  white  of  ogjj,  milk,  or  gum.  diluted  or  ••  tera|«T^  * 
with  water.  Encaustic  paintipg  is  pait itbig  with  wax  » 
a  vehicle,  the  colours  being  burnt  in  ailrrwarda. 
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with  water  simplyi  and  applied  to  fresh  plaster 
^irhile  wet.      This   was  the  ordinary   mode   of 
colouring  walls  among  the  wealthier  Romans; 
but  the  caro  and  skill  it  required,  and  the  tedious 
processes  necessary  for  preparing  the  walls  for 
the  colours,  forbade  its  use  where  economy  was 
an  object.      In  the  better-class  houses  at  Pom* 
peii,  Kome,  and  elsewhere,  the  wall-decorations 
are  executed  in  fresco ;  but  the  greater  part  of 
the  paintings  in  ordinary  dwellings  are  in  dis> 
temper  of  various  degrees  of  excellence.     We 
are  at  present  deficient  in  accurate  information 
as  to  the  exact  process  employed  in  the  paintings 
of  the  catacombs;  but  considering  the  general 
absence  of  wealth  among  the  primitive  Chris- 
tians, it  is  probable  that  the  less  expensive  me- 
thod would  be  adopted.     Whenever  paintings 
iirere  repainted  or  touched  up,  the  plaster  being 
dry,  the  distemper  process  must  have  been  ne- 
cessarily employed.    That  encaustic  painting  in 
wax  was  also  employed  in  early  religious  pic- 
tures is  certain  from  the  references  in  the  fathers 
to  that  process.     Chrysostom  and  Basil  {Contra 
Sahellian,  p.  805)  in  the  East,  and  Paulinus  in  the 
West,  may  be  cited.    The  latter  speaks  of  *'  ima- 
gines ceris  liquentibus  pictas  **  {Ep.  xxx.  §  6), 
while  Chrysostom  more  than  once  refers  to  mipi- 
X*""^*  ypoi^^U     Hermogenes,  the  African  painter, 
is  reproached   by  the   vehement  Tcrtullian  as 
being  "  bis  falsarius,  et  cauterio  et  stil6  "  {Adc. 
Hermog,  c.  1).    The  fact  is  that  Christian  art 
followed  the  technical  rules  of  the  period,  and 
adopted  whatever  processes  were  in  use  among 
the  artists  of  the  day,  and  were  most  suited  to 
the  particular  work  in  hand,  whether  fresco, 
tempera,  or  encaustic. 

Nor  was  it  only  in  the  processes  adopted  but 
also  in  the  character  of  the  pictorial  decorations 
themselves  that  the  early  Christians  conformed 
to  the  practice  of  the  age  in  which  they  lived. 
Indeed,  it  could  not  be  otherwise.  As  has  been 
remarked  with  perfect  truth  by  Raoul  Rochette, 
**  un  art  ne  s'improvise  pas."  A  school  of  paint- 
ing is  the  result  of  a  long  previous  train  of  edu- 
cation, and  cannot  spring  into  existence  in  a 
moment  *'  fully  formed,  like  Minerva  from  the 
brain  of  Jupiter  "  (Northcote,  Rom,  Sott,  p.  198). 
There  waa  nothing  exceptional  about  Christian 
art.  It  was  no  more  than  the  continuation  of 
the  art  Christianity  found  already  existing  as 
the  exponent  of  the  ideas  of  the  age,  with  such 
modifications  aa  its  purer  faith  and  higher  mo- 
rality rendered  necessary.  The  artists  employed 
were  not  necessarily  Christian ;  indeed,  in  most 
cases,  especially  in  the  earliest  times,  they  would 
probably  be  pagans,  working  in  the  style  and 
depicting  the  subjects  to  which  they  were  ac- 
customed, only  restricted  by  the  watchful  care 
of  their  amployers  that  no  devices  were  intro- 
duced which  could  offend  the  moral  tone  of 
Christians.  In  the  earliest  examples  there  is 
absolutely  nothing  distinctive  of  the  religion 
professed.  ^  At  first,"  writes  Mr.  Burgon  {let' ' 
ters  frcm  Bcme^  p.  250),  **  they  even  used  many 
of  the  same  devices  for  mural  decoration  as  the 
pagans  had  used,  always  excepting  anything  that 
wmt  immoral  or  idolatrous;  introducing,  how- 
ever, every  hete  and  there,  as  the  ideas  occurred 
to  them,  something  more  significant  of  their  own 
creed,  until  by-and-by  the  whole  was  exclu- 
sively Christian."  The  deep-rooted  aversion  of 
the  early  Chrbtians  to  all  sculptured  or  pictorial 


representations,  natural  in  a  community  that  had 
sprung  from  the  bosom  of  the  Jewish  church, 
for  a  considerable  period  forbade  all  attempts  to 
depict  the  person  of  the  Saviour  or  the  events 
of  either  Testament,  and  limited  the  efforts  of 
Christian  art  to  the  simple  naturalism  of  the 
decorations  already  common,  or  the  arabesques 
in  which  the  fancy  of  the  artists  loved  to  indulge. 
The  earliest  Christian  frescoes  with  which  we 
are  acquainted  present  the  same  subjects  from 
pastoral  life  and  the  vintage,  the  trellised  vines 
and  bunches  of  grapes,  the  bright-plumaged  birds 
and  painted  butterflies,  the  winged  genii  and 
gracefully  draped  female  figures,  with  which  we 
are  familiar  in  the  wall-decorations  of  the  Roman 
baths  and  the  houses  of  Pompeii.  By  degrees 
the  natural  instinct  for  the  beautiful  asserted 
itself,  and  the  desire  to  make  the  eye  a  channel 
for  the  reception  of  the  truths  of  revelation  led 
to  the  introduction  of  symbolic  representations, 
which,  without  attempting  directly  to  depict 
sacred  things,  conveyed  to  the  initiated  the  ex- 
pression of  the  truths  believed  by  them.  The 
actual  change  in  the  character  of  the  subjects 
represented  was  at  first  inconsiderable.  The 
vine  laden  with  clusters  became  a  recognised 
symbol  of  Christ  **  the  True  Vine  "  and  the  **  much- 
fruit,"  by  which  Christians,  as  '*  branches," 
were  called  to  glorify  the  Father.  The  pastoral 
subjects,  especially  those  in  which  the  Shepherd 
was  the  principal  figure,  at  once  led  the  mind  of 
the  worshipper  to  the  contemplation  of  Christ 
the  ^*  Good  Shepherd."  To  the  devout  imagina- 
tion a  Fish  represented  at  once  the  Saviour  Him- 
self, the  anagrammatic  IX6T2,  and  the  human 
object  of  His  salvation,  the  Christian  deriving 
his  life  from  the  waters  of  baptism  (cf.  Tertull. 
de  Baptism,  c  i.),  while  the  Fisherman  spoke  of 
Him  who  by  the  Gospel-hook  takes  men  for  life, 
not  for  death.^  [Fish  ;  Fishe&m an.]  Not  only 
were  these  natural  emblems  made  to  breathe  a 
Christian  spirit  by  the  infusion  of  a  new  element 
of  life,  but  even  directly  mythological  personages 
were  pressed  into  the  service  of  the  church. 
Orpheus  captivating  the  wild  beasts  by  the  sound 
of  his  lyre  was  adopted  as  a  symbol  of  Christ 
subduing  the  savage  passions  of  men  by  the 
melody  of  the  gospel,  and  Ulysses  deaf  to  the 
alluring  voices  of  the  sirens  represented  the  be- 
liever triumphing  over  the  seductions  of  worldly 
and  sensual  pleasure  (Martigny,  Diet,  des  Ant. 
Chret,  pp.  447,  643;  De*  Rossi,  Bulletino,  1863, 
p.  35).  The  hold  which  the  old  forms  still  main- 
tained long  after  the  ideas  of  which  they  were 
the  exponents  had  passed  away,  is  seen  in  the 
combination  with  Scriptural  scenes  of  those 
personifications  of  Nature  under  the  human  form 
so  frequent  in  pagan  times,  which  lasted  even 
down  to  a  late  date.  In  the  delineation  of  the 
ascension  of  Elijah,  one  of  the  most  frequently 
repeated  subjects  of  early  Christian  art,  the 
Jordan  is  represented  as  a  river  god,  with  his  urn. 

b  This  image  Is  bcanUfally  developed  in  the  grand 
Orphic  hymn  attributed  to  Clement  of  Alexaixlria,  thus 
nobly  rendered  by  Dr.  W.  L.  Alexander  (Ante  Wcew 
Faihers,  vol.  1.  p.  344)  :— 

"  Fisher  of  men  whom  Tbon  to  life  dost  bring; 
From  evil  sea  of  sin. 

And  ttom  the  billowy  strtfe. 
Gathering  pure  flahes  In 
Caugbt  with  sireet  bait  of  life.*' 
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Tbiu  hIho  "»  moniitaiD  i>  occaiioullr  rcpre- 
MDted  by  &  RiountiiiD  god,  n  city  bj  n  goddu* 
with  a  mnnil  ctowd,  nigfat  b;  m  female  Rgvn 
with  a  torch  iDd  stor-bespangled  robe,  be" 
(Kugkr,  HaadlMoh  of  PaMing,  part  i,  p.  9> 

So  iilow  sad  titoid  waa  the  ooromenceinent  of 
Cbrittian  art.  The  profane  abaw  of  uutpture  and 
painting  which  had  asaociated  Ihtse  forma  of  art 
with  idolatry  and  licenllousllMa  formed  an  almost 
jnniperabk  barrier  to  it>  reognitioa  u  the  hsud- 
n»id  of  religion.  The  earlier  fathen  Tiewed  all 
acnlptural  or  pictorial  repreaaEtatioiu  with  ini- 
picioa  if  not  decided  diaapprohatioD.  The  ntern 
Tertulliao,  trantferring  the  prohtbitiona  of  the 
OldTutam^ot  to  the  New,  abiotutely  condemned 

prosched  Hermogenei  aa  Tehemeatly  for  paiotiug 
aa  for  hit  defence  of  tecond  marriagei :  "  pingit 
illicite,  nabit  aasidne,  legem  Dei  in  tibidinem 
defendit,  in  artem  contemniC"  (TertuU.  adv. 
Hrrmag.  i^i.\  Dt  IdJoIatr.  e.  5 ;  cf.  Neander, 
Jii(^Bortk3a,Behn'»lr.  pp.225,451).  We  find 
simiUr  but  milder  condemnatioiu  of  the  {rictorial 
art  in  Clement  Ale<.  {Pntrept.  c.  i)  and  Origen 
[coiit.  Celt.  lib.  IX.  c.  31).  Sacred  art  being  thus 
frowned  on  it  was  only  by  gradual  and  cautiout 
itepa  that  symbolism  gave  way  to  direct  hiitorical 
representation,  the  events  selected  to  be  depicted 
being,  at  first,  themselTes  aymbolical  of  those 
great  gospel  facts  which  a  deep-seated  ra?ereace 
(la  yet  forbade  them  to  portray.  The  persoDi 
sod   incidents  of  the  Old   Testament   inclnded 


reprtsentatioDi  of  Ihi 


earlier  than  the  8th  reDtury(Mun 
p.  T7>  Beyond  the  domain  of  i 
■nd  Scriptural  paioting,  Chrifli 
itself  in  the  representation  of  saintly  perst 


of  the 


irtyrdoms,  Ihc  n 


in  the 


hurch.     It  ii 


of  w 


e  lim 


^h  Chris 


originally  moTed  had  all  a  typical  or  allegorical 
reference  to  the  leading  doctrines  of  Christianity, 
and  reminded  the  devout  worshipper  of  the  &i- 
crilice.  Resurrection,  and  Redemption  of  Christ. 
This  wilt  be  apparent  from  the  cycles  of  O.  T. 
subjects  given  in  the  latter  part  of  this  article. 

Jt  was  something  that  in  spite  of  the  profane 
and  licentious  as»iciatloii)  of  pictorial  art,  and 
the  aversion  of  some  of  its  most  influential 
a,  painting  should  have  secured  sdmiuion 


to  point  to  indubitably  early  eiamplca  of  the  Utat 
class,  and  all  ttacei  of  ide  latter  claw  havr 
perished.  That  repreieotations  of  holy  penotis 
were  not  unfrequent  in  the  time  of  SL  Angustint 
is  certain  &om  his  reference  to  wall-paintings  of 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  as  commonly  eiiitin;, 
"  pluribus  locis  .  .  .  picto)  "  (dt  0»unu.  Evaiq. 
i.  10),  But  the  paintings  of  St.  Cornelioa  and  Si. 
Cyprian,  in  the  crypt  of  Cornelias,  in  thcCallislice 
catacomb,are  in  the  style  of  theSth  century,  wbilt 
the  Oranit  called  St.  Cecilia  by  De'  Boei,  in  Iht 
crypt  bearing  her  name,  is  of  the  9tb  ;  and  tbe 
figure  of  St.  Urban,  in  the  tame  crypt,  "caa  hsrdh 
have  been  eiecQted  before  the  10th  or  11th" 
(Korthcole,  U.S.  p,  159).  The  painting*  of  lainU 
in  the  catacombs  of  Naples  may  be  assigned  to  s> 
earlier  period;  some  belonging  1o  the  5th,  othen 
to  the  gth  century.  Although  all  reprcients- 
tions  of  martyrdoms  have  perished,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  such  existed.  Prudeatina  (c  40J) 
speaks  of  a  picture  of  the  martyrdom  of  SL  Cs^ 
alanus,  of  which  he  says  eipreaily,  "  Histonsm 
pictura  refert  "  (PerMtpK.  Hymn.  ii.  t.  5>,  anl 
he  elaborately  describes  the  painlingsof  the  mar- 
tyrdom of  St.  Hippolvtua,  which  embellished  Ibr 
walls  of  the  chaperin  whiiji  the  body  of  the 
saint  had  been  deposited  {PiriettpL  Hi/mtt.  iL  r. 
I41sq.>.   PaulinosofNolaalsoatthei 


p  threshold,  and  timidly 
Btirinl;ing  trom  tnc  province  of  its  greatest  tri- 
umphs, so  long  as  it  was  restricted  to  allegory. 
It  could  only  accomplish  its  object  in  elevating 
the  mind,  and  connecting  beantiful  and  ennobling 
ideas  with  the  eitcrnal  lactt  on  which  the  faith 
is  founded,  when  it  adequately  depicted  the  Person 
of  the  Saviour  and  chief  events  of  Hi)  saving  lifo. 
RaTcrring  to  the  article  Jesus  Christ  for  fuller 
datails  of  the  pictorial  history  of  the  Redeemer, 
and  of  the  slow  degrees  with  which  tlie  pious 
"    '"       "    I  of  His  outwaid 


e   ath   c 


itnry,  . 


rated    i 


chapel 


s  broken 


0  (of  t: 


which  Aeling  the  notorious  decree  of  the  conncil 
of  £l*ira,°  A.D.  305,  forbidding  the  depicting  of 
tba  objects  of  worship  and  adoration  on  ' 
walls  of  churches  is  a  remarkable  evidena 
will  be  enough  here  to  sav  that  portrait-liki 
presentations  of  our  Blessed  Lord  are  fi 
among  the  early  wall-paintings  in  the  Ro 
eataciimbi,  and  that  a  limited  number  of  ev 
from  His  life  on  earth,  belonging  to  a  strii 
defined  cycle,  are  of  constant  occurrence  ic 
nme   localities.      It  duerves   notice  that 

•  -PhicnLtpltiBnalneocleslBcsae  nendeben^ne 


erected  by  him  with  martyrs  {Potm.  i 
SO,  21).  At  a  Etill  earlier  period  we  have  Ibe 
lestimony  of  St.  Gregory  Nyseen  aa  to  the  pre- 
valence of  this  practico  in  the  Eastern  churcb. 
He  describes  the  martyrdom  of  SL  Theodore  »a 
painted  on  the  walls  of  a  church  dedicated  lo 
that  saint,  "The  fiery  furnace,  the  death  of  the 
athlete  of  Christ  ...  the  painter  had  eipmstd 
by  colours  as  in  a  book  ...  The  damb  wsll« 
speak  and  edify"  (Oral,  in  Thmi.  torn.  iiL  |i 
579)." 

Early  Christian  paintings  may  b«  conveoienllir 
treated  of  under  three  divisions,  Roman,  Bysan- 
tine,  and  Lorn  bardic. 

I.  ilomon.— All  the  earlier  Christian  buildiagi 
above  ground  having  yielded  tc 


e  Chrii 


e  only  « 


■ked,  the  earliest  ei- 
amples  offer  nothing  eiclusively  Christian,  and 
diSer  hardly  at  all  from  the  contemporaneens 
pagan  decorations.  Agincourt  long  sirn^  calird 
attention  to  tills  fact  in  bit  great  work  (L'BiilniH 
de  FArt  par  its  ifonumens),  proving  by  compara. 
tive  representatiana  in  successive  plates  (iVnlan', 

'  See  Vianf,  Halt  Is  nriuOian'i  Afitvh  Ln>  i>f  <W 


tL),  that  Iht  dnt  ChHitUn  B«pulrbnil 
>ri  werfl  KrniDged  imd  decorated  al^er 
*  ■        *"         ^'  ■      irobablj*  odherfd 


I  if  thii 


could 


ire  only  Hcciutameil  to  work  in  one  Itjla. 

'  I  not  eitcmporiu  a  nenona.  Id  tome  of 
■ucleDt  chapelt  of  the  citacotnbi  it  fau 
if  Mid  that  "yon  an  pot  certaiD 
"""  looking  "~ — ™— !- 


tian  work.     Thar. 


oil  diTi 
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urn*  ehargf  to  lh«  itlaad  of  Poatiii  (Dii 
of  Chriaian  BiograpHy,  DoMiTiLLA). 
ba rial-place,  therefbrv,  wb  have  work  of 
of  the  l>t  or  the  beginniDg  of  the  2nd  c 
Tb«  freicoea  which  ornament  the  wall>  ui 
Inga  of  the  Kpulchral  chamben  and  their 
DT  cabicnht  are  clearly  contemporaoeoi 
the  original  bnilding,  and  ar*,  especiallv 


A  cea< 


n  cf  th*  roof,  the  tame  general  arnngem 
of  the  sobjecti,  the  same  fabulont  acitnali,  the 
unie  gracefol  curies,  the  wiae  foliage,  fruit, 
flewen,  and  bir^t  in  both"  (Burgon,  Ldlerl 
from  Some,  p.  250;  Morthcote,  u.  i,  p.  190>. 
Agincnurt  coutd  ditcover  no  dilference  in  itfle, 
eicepl,  perhape,  what  wai  not  unnatuial,  greater 
»ij;nj  of  hnrrj',  and  coaraer  eiecution.  It  ii  onlj 
the  occorrence  of  the  figure  of  the  Good 
Shepherd,  which  lunallj  occupiee  the  central 
po&itlnn,  or  aoma  Scriptural  anbject,  i 
Jonah  or  Daniel,  or  eoDie  Chiittian  aymbol,  that 
clean  np  the  doubt  a)  to  the  religion  of  the  art 
we   are  etudjing.      The  entire   abwnce   of  all 


subordinate  embelliiliineuta,  cf  rare  bea«lT. 
There  ia  a  vaulled  roof,  over  which  a  vina 
traili  with  all  the  freedom  of  nature,  leden  with 
claitera,  at  which  birdi  are  prcking,  while  winged 
boyi  are  gathering  or  preaing  ont  the  grapes, 
'  fhich  no  decoratiTe  artist  of  the  Augui- 
age  need  be  ashamed  (Mommaen,  Cmlemp. 
Sit.  Maj  18T1,  p.  170).  The  anneied  wood- 
cut (No.  1)  gives  a  faint  idea  of  ita  eiquieito 
grace  end  beautr.  Traces  of  landscapes  also  still 
eiiet  here,  which  are  of  rare  occurrence  in  later 
Christian  burial  vaults.  In  the  portion  of  Ibis 
catacomb  known  bj  the  names  of  St.  Domililla'a 
chamberlains,  St.  Senan  and  St.  Achilleus,  a 
painted  cuiicii'um  exhibits  representations  of  the 
seasons,  which  are  very  curious.  They  are 
Hented  as  female  tigDres,  with  small  butler- 
rings  attached  to  their  shoutden.  We  give 
w'oodcnU   of  Spring   and  Autumn  (Noa.  2,  3> 


gloomy  aasocialions  in  connection  with  death 
deserves  remark.  Tha  cheerful  symbolical 
<iccoratiooa  which  adorn  the  sepulchral  chan  ^ 
— the  gracefol  rine,  the  clustering  grapes, 
birds  and  bright  landscapes — ^bespeak  a  faith 
nhich  nerved  ita  posaetsors  to  meet  the 
terrible  aufferings  with  ealmnesi  and  even 
delight,  as  the  path  l«  never-ending  joys,  i 
view  death  as  the  door  to  eternal  life,  the  true 
birthday  of  the  soul.  Every  thing  that  me 
the  eye  eicites  pleasurable  emotions,  and  in 
cites  a  heart  full  of  peace  and  happineas. 

As  an  eiample  of  Christian  mnral  decoralii 
of  the  very  earliest  period  we  may  instance  I 
CatacoTnh  of  Domitilla  on  the  Appian  way  (see 
■Mi).  This  catacomb  is  attributed  to  FlaiiaDoi 
lilla,  a  near  relative  of  the  emperor  Doroiliai 
perhaps  his  niece,  the  daughter  of  hia  sister  n 
bore  the  same  name.  She  was  the  wife  of  Flnv 
Clement,  the  coaiin  ofDomilisn,  and  hiscollpat^ 
ID  the  consulship  a.P.  95,  who  was  accused  of 
■^  Htheism,*'  by  which  we  are  almost  cei 
iindentand  Christianity,  and  put  to 
the  emperor.     Domitilla  wnt    banithei 


The  tatter  has  an  attendant  genius  emptying  oat 
a  comocopia  of  fruit.  There  It  an  entire  alwnce 
of  anvthmg  distinctively  Christian  in  these  deco- 
rations, which  reprodnce  the  wall-paintings  of 
the  best  period  of  Greco-Roman  art.  On  the 
walls,  however,  we  find  the  usual  altegnricsl  and 
Scriptural  tubjects  ~  the    Good   Shepherd,   tha 


FiihemiaD,  hd  Aijapt,  Daniel  in  the  Uodij'  Drn. 

Another  eqniilly  Ifenutlfal  itpccimeD  of  ttie 
vine  oronmentition  Is  vihihited  m  tlie  mult  of 
nsqunre  cbiimbcrof  the  cemetery  of  Prsetettotui, 
otbeiwiee  ktioWD  lU  that  cf  St.  Urban,  benealb 

of  the  Via  Apjiia,  near  the  circuj  of  Maientiiis. 
Tbl<  hurinl-p'ace  belongs  to  the  earliest  period, 
nnd  the  character  of  the  decorations  corresponds 
with  bcathen  art  of  the  2nd  cenlurj-,  and  ia  not 
nt  all  inferior  to  the  bcit  works  of  the  age. 
The  accoinpnnjriag  noodcut  (No.  4)  gives  an 
imperfect  nolioii  of  the  elaborate  benutj  of  the 
design.  The  vault  of  the  ehaihber  is  divided 
into  four  bands,  each  contnininj;  n  continuous 
wreath  of  foliage  and  flowers,  among  which  are 
neslt,  and  the  birds  visiting  their  yonng.  The 
higheit  wreath  is  of  Innrel  or  baj,  a  symbol  of 
vicCorv,  Indicative  of  the  Christian  triumph. 
Immediately  round  (he  arch  of  the  oroosoltnin  is 
a  band  of  reapers  cutting  dona  corn  and  hlndiUK 
ap  the  sheaves.  The  plafond  of  the  recess  orlgi- 
nallj^'bore  the  Oood  Shepherd  with  a  sheep  upon 
hi*  shoulders  i  but  the  design  has  been  almost 


I  apostles,  some   of   whom  are  anted  and  etben 

standing  (woodcut  No.  5> 

The  general  arrangement  of  the  manl  deo^ 

the  Roman  catacombs  is  remarkably  naiform.   T'< 

occupy  three  pidi^  of  the  square  i^hambcrs,  bai-e 
the  back  wall,  theeoflits  of  the  arches,  aad  the  s-ili 

mbjects  drawn  from  the  narrow  Scriptnnl  or 
symbolical  cycle  to  which  reference  hu  alresdi 
Men  made.  Tbe  cnlinga  are  ereB  more  ricilr 
decorated,  the  subjects  being  usDitlly  depicted  -n 
panels  distributed  roond  a  ceatnl  picture,  whi.  ■> 
most  communty  eihibits  a  representatton  ei  Ihf 
Saviour  under  a  typical  form.  The  geBenl 
appearance  of  these  cufpicu/u,  and  the  di*tribBi>€n 


even  in  tbeii 

one  of  considerable  wealth  and  dignity, 
specimens  already  addncad  seem  to  have  been 
surpassed  by  the  great  vine  of  the  Callistine 
catacomb  (Bottari,  vol.  ii.  tav.  15),  the  "antique 
style  of  IwBUty  "  of  which  is  noticed  by  Kugler. 
A  stem  of  a  vine  encircles  each  side  of  the  arch 
of  an  OKTuoduiB  with  its  graceful  spirals,  lovely 
little  naked  boys  standing  on  its  branches  and 
plucking  the  clusters.  The  soffit  of  the  ai-ch  is 
similarly  decorated  with  vintage  scenes.  The 
wall  of  the  recess  presents  what  is  commonly, 
but  erroneously,  designated  the  Dispute  vith  tke 
I'ociort.  Christ,  represented  as  a  beardless 
yoimg  man  seated  on  a  curute  chair,  holds  a 
scroll  in  his  lell  hand  and  turns  towards  a 
DUintwr    of  hearers,    probably  intended    for  hb 


illuBlration  from  the  cubiculum  of  tAc  Ucta*  J 
the  catacomb  of  St.  Callislut  (No.  6>.  T^■ 
paintings  are  early '—probably  of  tbe  Srd  eenlcrr 
—  repl'eseating  trellis  work  orergrowii  wilh 
flowers,  peacocks  and  other  birds,  aikd  win^rd 
g^nii.  In  the  centre  of  tbe  vault  is  the  head  '^' 
Ocean,  giving  il*  name  to  the  chamber.  Tat 
ornamentatioD  of  an  early  ceiling  is  exhibited  is 
woodcnt  No.  7,  representing  tbe  roof  of  tin 
chapel  of  St,  Callistus.  The  central  p«i*l  «•- 
tains  Christ  under  the  typical  form  of  Orphrui. 
Four  of  the  eight  circumscribing  panels  etmi^n 
Biblical  subjects— (1)  Uoies  smiting  the  &yi-. 
(2)  Daniel  in  the  Lions'  Den;  (3)  The  R^i'^m 
of  Luiarus;  (i)  David  armed  with  his  SUn:. 
The  intermediate  panels  represent  pastoral  sbS- 
Jects — two  of  iheep,  two  of  cattle.  Analhrr 
chamber,  depicted  by  De'  Rossi  (vol.  L  pi.  lOL 
called  that  of  Orpheus,  ii  quite  Potnpeian  in 
character.  The  ceiling  is  a  beButiful  work  "f 
art.  Orpheus  is  seen  in  the  centre,  aurronndrt 
by  heads  of  genii  with  dishevelled  and  flowing 
hair,  and  supported  by  eight  obtong  panels,  ijn 
containing  the  Good  Shepherd,  two  female  ormb!'. 
and  tbe  remaining  four  winged  ^aii  be&rin^ 
crooks,  floating  lightly  in  the  air.  'Die  [snellpl 
walls  are  embellisbed  with  a  rich  profutioD  of 
arabesques,  combining  doves,  peacocks  and  otter 
birds,  dolphins,  and  sea  monsters,  the  oiJv  o»- 
mistakably  Christian   emblem   being   tbe  *tuDl> 


g  thet 


The  style  of  these  earliest  eflbrts  of  Cfalisli. 

rt  has  been  unduly  depreciated.     Thev  mn  ch 

■    lied  by  Lord  Lindsay(ffiif.  orCA/-u(.  Ji 

p,  39)  as  "poor  productions,"  where  "t 

eness  of  invention  is  only  equallnl  by  tl 


ipeoking,  to  the  \ 


1  of  contemporaj 


.mples 


M  Chri! 


The  judgment  of  Kagl.!r  i> 
favourable.  He  speaks  of  the  "gnindeiir 
of  arrangement "  eihibiled  by  tbe  earliest  paint- 
ings, and  admires  the  "peculiar  solemnity  awl 
dignity  of  style"  which  chararteriie  them, 
though  he  acknowledges  that  these  e>telleoi-i« 
are  "  accompanied  by  certain  technical  dff.- 
ciendes,"  chiefly  such  ai  nalunlly  arose  frmn 


■light  butT  eiecutlon  (Kugler,  ti.  (.  p.  14).  I  oatlineg  oC  thtir  fignrM  with  atrong  dark  Itun. 
The  mod«  'of  eiWDtion,  according  to  CrowB  The  eye*,  none,  and  month  were  limilarlf  defined 
and    CaTalcaMllt    wu     u    follows    illisl,    of  \  with  black  linet.     A  daah  of  warm  ytllowred 


Paialing,  toI.  i.  p.  3,  nota).  The  artiila  boldly  J  tone  waa  thrown  over  the  fleah  portj 
atained  the  rough^natrd  walla  with  light  wat«r-  I  figare,  the  ahadovis  hetng  woTk«d  ii 
oalsun  of  ■  lively  tint,  and  npidlj  defined  the  |  matMi  wilh  n  deeper  tint  at  the  »me 
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The  d«taila  were  alnunt  fiiUnIr  tttl  to  th<  Imit- 

giutioQ  of  the  beholder.  Th«  draparies  were 
coloured  In  the  primiij  keyti,  indicnting  k  tole- 
lable  ncquHidUDce  with  the  Isive  of  harmoiiT. 
The  geuenl  effect  of  these  liiuple  proceisei  ii 
pronounced  by  the  ume  critics  to  be  good.  The 
■'attitudes  are  not  iFithoat  gruidenr,  nor  the 
maaaes  of  light  nod  shade  without  breadth,  nor 
th*  drapery  wilhont  aimplicitf."  The  artiitt 
were  eTidmllj  capable  of  much  better  thinge. 

With  the  lapse  of  time  and  the  general  decay 
of  nrtlatlc  power  in  Rome,  corresponding  to  the 
oniTBrtal  deterioration  of  taste  and  jcoms  which 
churacteriied  the  Inter  days  of  the  empire,  we 


FBISCO 

another  and  always  unlike  nature"  <Northe«e, 
u.».    p.  197).      In   feet,  la   Dean    Milmsn  hu 

truly  remarked  (tot.  CAritJ.  Ti.  6uj>.  Ibt 
characteristic  of  Chiutian  puating  vu  u* 
art  but  worship,  and  it*  higheit  ■im  was  U 
awaken  religious  eniotisn  and  aoggeat  nU);iaBi 
thought.  Thua  imitation  took  the  place  .d  la- 
vontioa,  and  imagination  was  cnubtd  by  pr«*- 
dent.  The  gradual  decadence  of  the  art  may  1* 
clearly  traced  in  the  ehroooli^ical  series  girn 
in  Agineourl's  plates  {f  ritXu.e,  pi.  T.-iii.).  Tiie 
ciccUcnce  of  design,  frcedDm  of  drawing,  ud 
hnrrrtony  of  colouring  which  mark  the  earlier 
frescoes  gradually  disappear  as  we  ndTaoce.  Vt 
find  proofs  of  declemion  at  the  eitd  of  the  3rJ 
century  (H.  vii!.>     The  drawing  ia  not  bad,  bot 


Ingly  ri>Je  and  dumay,  and  the  eiecntlon  shows 

ngnres  are  ilUproportloned. —  sometimes  square 
Ud  short,  at  others  InordinaUly  elongated.  The 
free  play  of  the  earlier  design'  >s  succeeded  by  a 
llfeleu  rigidity.  This  mechauicnl  stiflnest  was 
foatered  hy  the  narrowness  of  the  cycle  of  Scrip- 
tural subjects  represenled.and  ths 


mode  of 


entfttion.      Each 


subject  had  recelied  a  well-delined  traditi< 
type,  consecrated  by  repetition,  from  which  it 
vat  deemed  irreverence  to  doTiate.  Thus  Chris- 
tian art  became  "almost  hieratic  in  ita  character, 
as  in  ancient  ^ypt  or  madera  Greece,  so  filed 
and  immoTable  were  its  typ«;  always  like  one 


there  is  no  morement  and  little  eipression,  "• 
the  treatment  is  monotonou).  In  the  two  sncceFd- 
ing  centuries  the  deterioration  proceeds,  tboi^f 
the  decline  ia  not  so  rapid  aa  might  bare  bna 
anticipated.  Classic  forms  continued  till  lh< 
endoftheSthandlirst  halfoftheSthcmtuiie- 
CaTalcaselle  inatancea  tt  an  eiample  of  the  art 
of  this  period  a  chnpel  in  the  eatucomb  of  Si. 
Peter  and  St.  Mareellinua  (otherwise  aiiW  St 
Helena).  The  Tault  is  decorated  With  •  !"!• 
figure  of  Christ  seated  in  ■  cnrule  chair,  in  th' 
act  of  Unediction,  The  head  is  nrj  fins  >^ 
part.  Below,  nbore  the  tomb,  are  figarn  of  ^'' 
Peter  and  St.  Maroel  linns  and  two  othen  raagAl 
on  either  side  of  the  Holy  lamb  staidiig  oi  ' 
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rook,  vheDce  iwua  the  four  riccn  of  PnndiH!. 
Th«  fnmei  an  long  aud  attenuated,  the  headi 
small,  the  handi  and  feet  defective  in  drawing. 
Aoother  tjpiokl  eiaiojile  is  the  coloual  head  of 

tery  of  St.  I'oDtianiu.  For  the  Gnt  tima  the 
jewelled  nimbiia  bears  the  Greek  emu.  The 
S^tviour  ii  of  impoilDg  upect,  but  conaeDtional. 
The  eiecution  is  hsity,  and  the  decDne  marked. 
It  probablj  belonga  to  the  7th  centnrf,  bat  i> 
nssigDed  by  Martignj  to  Hadrian  I.  772-775. 
The  celebrated  paintinn  which  deoorat*  Iho  well 
or  bapliitery,  the  Jewelled  cm(a,an<!  theBapliim 
of  Christ  are  describad  in  the  article!  BAFTIffTERT, 
it.  17-li  and  CataCOhbs,  p.  313.  These  pic- 
tures, in  their  preHDt  state,  are  probably  reatoni- 
tioDi  of  the  originali,  coarwiy  painted  over  an 
older  nnderlying  pictnre  at  the  time  o(  the  repair 
of  Ihe  caUcomb  by  Hadrian  I.  (of.  Tyrwbitt,  Art 
TetKhing  of  Frimilivc  Ciwch,  p.  173).    The« 
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dueet  the  original  painting,  and  that  any  ar^rn- 
ments  foniuled  upon  soch  nuccrtain  data  mnat  be 
precariona.  The  words  of  Mr.  St.  John  Tyrwfaitt, 
with  regard  to  a  particular  Instiuice,  may  be 
applied  to  a  large  number  of  these  frescoes,  "the 
workmanthip  is  so  grossly  rude  and  careleaa, 
that  one  is  led  to  luspect  that  ancient  retoucbingn 
hare  taken  pliLce  at  lomo  time  in  the  bathos  ot 
art;  and  the  addition  of  the  coarsest  ontHnes, 
both  on  the  lighted  and  shaded  side  of  the  objects, 

nearly  vanished  from  the  wall  when  some  well- 
meaning  and  totallf-lgnonnt  restorer  made  an 
attempt  at  securing  its  meaning"  (Art  Teaching, 
tic.  p.  130).  The  fnct  of  theae  restoiationa  ha* 
been  lately  made  patent  to  those  who  have  no 
opportunity  of  eumining  the  originals  by  the 
invaluable  series  of  photographs  taken  in  the 
catacombs  by  the  magnesium,  light,  which  we 
'owe  to  the  unwearied  leil  and  munlfiocDt  libs- 


restonttiont  may  be  taken  ai  eismples  of  thr 
retoinchlngs  and  repainting^  of  enrlier  originals 
which  prevailed  an  eiteniively  when  the  cata- 
cnmba  became  the  object*  of  religious  visila,  and 
which  render  it  ao  diSienlt  accurately  to  de- 
termine the  date  of  aav  particular  picture.     In 

so  much  cared  for,  and  are  less  Umperal  with 
by  modem  restorers,  the  wall-picturee  may  be 
seen  in  several  instances  peeling  off,  disclosing 
successive  atrata  one  behind  another.  There  is 
no  Teasoo  to  question  the  good  faith  of  the 
original  restorer*,  who  probably  followed  the 
outlines  of  the  decaying  subjects  as  far  as  they 
could  make  them  out,  and  only  supplied  forms  and 
detail!  when  the  original  had  quite  disappeared. 
But  it  must  always  be  borne  in  mind,  in  eiamin- 
ing  th*  freseoea  of  the  catacombs,  that  w*  are  in 
all  probability  looking  at  a  work  of  the  8th  or 
even  ■  later  century,  which  only  partially  repro- 


rality   of  Mr.  J.  H.  Parker.      I^e    mde    later 

touches  nod  hard  ontliQes  are  in  many  instances 
riearly  to  be  traced  over  the  original  paintll^. 
It  is  needteia  to  pnrsiia  the  melancholy  history 
of  the  decline  of  reUgiona  art  any  further.  The 
power  of  drawing  erew  feebler  and  feebler,  all 
perished,    proportion 


leuse  of  beauty  of  fom 
Fae  disregarded,  the  go 
ind  inharmonious,  antil, 
Hh  centory,  a  period  of 


eiistence  in  the  traditii 
East. 


ilBysa 


the  close  of  tbe 
i.e«  set  in,  when 
e  Western  world, 
ral  and  mechanical 
;  of  the 


larkable  series  of  (Vescots  which  em- 
bellish the  catacombs  of  Naples  must  not  be 
pnased  over.  They  have,  however,  been  »o  fully 
described  in  a  previons  prtlcle  (Catacomm, 
p.  316),  that  It  ii  needless  to  enlarge  upon  them 
here.     The  chief  authorities  (hr  then  painting) 


longer  Tisible.  The 
puintcd  iu  th«  Pompeinn  rtjle,  aod  probably  bjr 
pagan  irtiitt,  Mme  of  the  snbjecU  b«iog  dis- 
tiDctlT  beKthfn.  It  belong!  to  the  lir>t  bnlT- 
centoiT  of  the  Cbristian  en.  (No,  8).  The  viintt 
hHi  b*en  iubieqaently  pLutered  oyer,  nnd  a 
second  let  of  subject*  of  the  8tb  centnry  paintei 
over  it.  Bat  the  Dew  coat  did  not  adhere  well, 
nnd  hu  foUea  off  to  a  large  extent,  eihibitlDE 
the  tint  painting  below  it.  There  ia  alio 
a  good  painting  of  a  peacock,  with  VAflce 
■Dd  flowers,  belongiajt  to  the  first  period. 
Among  the  painting!  that  decumte  the  chapels 
we  may  call  attention  to  one  presenting  full- 
length  lignres  of  St.  Paul  with  a  scroll,  and  St. 
Laurence  with  his  crown  of  martyrdom  in  his 
hand.  Thej  are.  not  nimbeit,  nnd  are  assigned 
by  Mr.  J.  H.  Parker  to  the  &th  century  (No.  9)? 
Half-lengths  of  St.  Desiderias  and  St.  AEdtius, 


the  bad  drawing  of  the  Bth  century.     The 
are  elongated,  the  sockets  of  the  eyas  eiaggeiaieu 
Id  siie,  tbe  hands  enormous  nnd  clumsy,  and  the 
whole  displays  n  barbaric  ignorance  of  form  and 
blindness  t«  beauty. 


strictly  prescribeil  type  which  alloweil  iw  ir^.i- 
for  the  play  of  the  imaginatinn,  ud  <niti  .i  ■■ 
system  of  mere  ciechiDicil  copying,  wbrt. 
Kugler's  words  (u.  i.  p.  S6X  "the  opirii' 
the  artist  was  only  regulsled  bylbe  nDrabri!! 
quality  or  the  tracings  which  he  had  twII^- 
to  procure  froto  the  works  of  his  prtde«i»n. 
A  fuller  discussion  of  Byiantine  art  iihl  If 
chief  eianplea  remaining,  must  be  mtTt-i  w 
the  article  treating  on  mosaic  demfatii* 
(Mosaics).  Byiantine  freac«s  of  the  61i,  ;r-. 
and  8th  centuries,  it  is  believed  do  nek  tT^: 
though,  from  the  permanence  of  the  tnilllim 
trpe,  and  the  strict  adherence  to  arli^Iic  nk^ 
there  is  no  doabt  that  later  compoiitiont  a^ 
us  to  realise  their  character  with  greil  i«ann 
We  have  no  aeconot  of  catacomb  piiabn;!  i 
the  tlttat,  though  it  ii  poauble  that  socli  m  i^i 
awaiting  more  thorough  rcKardi.  Oif  st- 
was  not  long  since  discovered  mt  AlciBBlntiiJ 
is  described  by  De'  Roasi  (Stt/Mno.  Nfw 
1661  j  Agnt.  IS65),  and  Kortfaorte  {R<m.  >  : 
p.  321).  It  cohtaiu  a  liturgical  painting,  Hflc- 
rently  npreientiag  the  |«rticiption  is  >-' 
eucbarist,  together  with  the  miracte  at  Ctu 
nnd  the  mnltiplication  of  the  loaTet  sad  i-^ 
with  Greek  inscriptions  orer.  Bat  il  btlfl^  >> 
a  period  anterior  to  the  defolopment  of  Bfi.  ■ 
'ittle,  if  «t  all,  tratw 


paintings  of 

HI.  ZomiciriJK.— The  relics 


of  the  I 


howet. 
fact,  the  ' 


,  that 


II.  Byxantine. — Up  to  tbe  commencement  of 
the  7th  centnry  there  was  no  decided  difference 
between  Eastern  and  Western 'art,  Wherexer 
Roman  cicilliation  eitended  Christian  art  was 
essentially  the  same.  It  was  not  till  the  middle 
of  the  Tth  century  lliat  the  dlitinctioa  between 
Roman  and  Byzantine  art  began  to  arise.  Thxt 
was  the  epoch  of  the  greatest  decadence  of  art  in 
the  West,  crushed  by  the  Lombard  invasion,  while 
in  the  Last,  under  the  emperor  Justinian,  a  new 
and  Tigorous  intellectual  life  was  rapidly  deve- 
loping itself  and  manifesting  its  energy,  ai  else- 
where, in  the  domnin  of  art.  This  new  inSuecce 
rapidly  made  itself  felt  through  the  civiliied 
world.  The  style  of  art  univerHilly  prevailing  ' 
in  tbe  latter  part  of  tbe  7th  and  the  8th  cen- 
turies and  onward  was  that  which,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Roman  school,  is  known  by 
the  title  of  Byiantine  (Kugler,  HaiKBmok  of 
PahOiag,  I.  p.  47).  The  characleristio  menUI 
ilifferences  of  tbe  West  and  tbe  East  were 
reflected  in  their  artistic  works.  The  con- 
templative prevailed  in  the  productions  of  the 


mtbu 


play  of  fancy  In  fiction,  the  delight  in 

,  and  contest,  the  t»l«  for  biuliu  "^ 
the  Irresistible  or  anrasisiod  tasic  i" 
imorous  grotOKjoe,"  ilescribed  »  riiii! 
by  Mr.  Raskin  (SfOMio/  IVi»fc#,  roL  L  appf nl  !1 
'  :ing  Iheir  more  lasliBg  worts  v. 
md  scolplnre,  wm  eihiiHlei  - 
I  effort!,  iu  which,  with  all  U"' 
total  license  of  style,  there  Iit.^ 
gler  remarks  (p.  45).  "  a  genn  of  freedom  iw 
ich,  later,  a  new  school  of  development  rui' 
ing."  The  bistorial  subjects  which  Q«A 
eodelinda  csused  to  be  painted  on  the  wi" 
'  palsce  at  Monu,  at  the  beginning  of  tKi 
itury,   have    unhappily    perished,  ii,  ill*^ 

hme  account  is  given  by  Von  BnniokrC'^  ' 
•Kh««g.  vol.    i.    p.  183,    Berl.   1827)  of  tw 

imples  of  the  lyimbardic  style  still  eiisliie  ■  I 
■  remains  of  the  frescoes  iu  the  ttihnM  of  1" 

)l*rrane»n  church  at  Asaisi,  and  in  theciv|i  I 

~  ■        ,t  Verona.    The  tonMi  i 

.    Tb.  I 


lights  are  laid 
lost.  Thefi-et 
deslen  andeie< 


..    -_e  8th  c__.    . 
imjKolo,  an  art  snbi«;ii«ll^ 
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fhich  Imporlmit  doclrtDO  nn  Kt  forth  nr 
lolf  lessom  impartej,  n  tomparalitelj  »mnll 
lumber  were  selected,  iind  that  the  Umiti  thiii 
tid  diivrn  were  scarcely  ever  tnnugreised  by 
he  artLBlA.  Nor  vere  these»  genemlly  speftk- 
n^,  precisely  the  Bubjectd  thit  we  should  hnre 
-  priori  eipected  to  hAve  been  the  object  of  ex- 
lusin  prefereDce.  Many  of  (be  most  striking 
vents  of  the  O.  T.,  Hnd  the  moat  charaolerialic 
ncidents  of  the  life  of  Chriit  ore  entirely  passed 
'ver,  while  some  which  '      " 


ented  t: 


imber.      The 


ought  ID  the 
iriociple  of  typical  pnnlleliam  which  guided  the 
^hurch  from  the  lirat  in  her  choice  of  subjects 
or  delineitiDiL  Her  leading  Ides  wu  to  rail 
he  gnat  tacts  of  Redemptioti ''  under  the  parallel 
lod  typical  ereula  of  the  patriarchal  and  Jentiih 
lispoDSation — admittingnadirtctrepreseDtatioDg 
rom  gosfiel  history  but  such  as  illustrated  the 
(ingly  office  of  the  Saiionr  and  the  miracles  hy 
which  He  prefignred  the  iiiumiBation  of  the 
pirit  and  the  resurrectioD  of  the  body"  (Lord 
.indsay.  Cliriitian  Arl,  to).  1.  p.  48).  It  fol- 
owed  therefore  that  eien  these  events  were  not 
rested  so  much  aa  facta  of  history,  to  be  por- 
i-nyed  with  any  idea  of  reproducing  thi 
it  may  be  concaiTod  ■  -  ■■—  


ypes  1 
.ubj"l 


Consequently,  n 


regulated  by  ai 


ccurred,  but  as 


>t'  the 


and  the 

riillon  wna  led  to  the  artist.  The  church  dic- 
ntcd  what  ahanld  be  painted  and  bow.  "The 
ivinbolicnl  system  of  thi.i  hieratic  cycle,"  says  l)e' 
iussi,  "is  established  beyund  all  dispnte,  not 
>nly  by  the  choice  and  arrangement  of  subjects, 
>ut  also  by  the  mode  of  representing  them." 
•  Christ's  resurrection,  with  that  of  the  church  in 
lis  I'erMin,  Is  the  theme  on  which  in  their  pecn- 
iar  lapguft^  the  artists  of  the  catacoiubs  teem 
lerer  weary  of  expatiating  "  {[.onl  Lindsay,  u.  j. 
>.  51),ar-  
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Tery  sarcophagus  of  the  early  Christian  church 
fhe  same  eeenl*.  with  the  otliers  belonging  ti 
hi«  cycle,  are  continually  referred  to  in  th 
rritings  of  the  early  fathers,  who  thus  eri 
lenced  the  hold  Ihcy  had  taken  of  the  popula 
nind,  as  familar  iilustrationi  of  the  truths  o 


iriance  with  all  hutoriual 


il  lyps,  even  when  qnilo 

'  '     ■    1  probability.     No 

intly  than  Noah  in 


in  evident  allusion  to  the  sacrHment  of  baptism 
and  aalratioD  in  tbe  church  <1  Pet.  iii.  31).  But 
with  slight  modifications  of  detail  the  tvpe  never 
raries.  As  in  the  illuatrntion  giren  above  (No. 
10),  the  ark  ia  always  a  small  square  ho/  with 

large  for  his  receptacle  appears,  and  welcomes 
back  the  dole.  Abraham's  cacritice  of  Iwuic  is 
of  perpetual  recunence.'  Both  are  usually  clad 
iu  tunics.  In  an  example  from  the  cemetery  of 
PrJACillii,  Abraham    wears    highpriently    robes. 


o  a  cycle  of  this  kind,  not,  it  is  true,  containing 

D  the  ApnMical  GmrtiftK.Vmj  (lib.  v.'  c.  7). 
iomc  of  the  Scriptnral  erents  there  spoken  of  as 

vpn  or  pledges  of  the  resurrection  of  man,  vii. 

he  deliverance  of  Jonah  (rom  the  whale's  l*lly, 

he  preservation  of  the  three  children  in  the 
ierv  furnace,  and  of  Daniel  in  the  lions'  den, 
'rom  the  0.  T.,  and  the  cure  of  the  man  sick  of 

he  palsy,  and  of  the  blind  man  on  whoie  eyes 
Christ  laid  ctar,  the  feeding  of  the  live  thousand, 

ho  miracle  of  Oina.  and  the  raising  of  Laiarus, 
ire  those  which  meet  ns  perpetiintly  painted  in 
ilnioat  every  mKcu/um,  and  carved   an  almost 


The    ram    u   a    frequent 

accessory.      The   hi»- 

tory  of  Jonah,    the   type 

)f  His    work,  death. 

and    resurrection,   chosen 

by    Christ    himself. 

in    Its   three   scenes,    whe 

tbe  form  of  the  sea-mons' 

r  and  the  detaila  of 

the    picture.     In  our   illu 

tration  (No.  11)  all 

picture.     Daniel  in  the  11 

ns-  den,  infinitely  re- 

le  to  the  some  form 

ven  hy  Perret  re  pre- 

Knt*  him  u  miring  ths  Phiyf^u  ap,  which 
■IbO  osully  distLDguiib«a  hit  compaDioai  the 
three  children  in  the  farniee,  snother  of  the 
tn«t  cDmmoul;  ocoiiTiiti|[  tjpa  of  delireraDce 
(No.  12).  The  penntnroce  of  one  trpe  gaDctionfd 
by  tcclnJutlcat  trudition  eihibitM  in  thru  aad 
Almost  «r?ry  other  ScriptaraL  repreBcntatioa  in 
thcM  tnrlj  painting!,  inticipstn  the  antharitii- 


hter  in  the  iconoclutla  coatrorers;,  "  Nod  tit 
Imagiaam  Btmctun  plctunmun  inrentio,  aed 
eccletiie  cithalioe  probata  legiiUtio  ettnditio" 
(Cone  Nic  ii.  art.  ri^  Uhba  Condi,  vol.  tH.  p. 
831). 

Tht  (a  me  reitriitioo  to  one  cycle  aad  adhe- 
rence to  one  anlhoriiod  pictorial  form  art  teen 
in  the  frencoei  from  ths  N.  T.  (See  Jesgs 
Christ.) 

The  following  may  be  accepted  aa  a  tolernblr 
complete  aiMxinnt  of  the  cycle  of  the  O.  T.  lubjecti 
fonod  in  the  CBtecombs.  We  have  ODly  included 
thoH  which  had  received  a  liied  traditional 
form,  nod  were  constsntty  repeated,  eicluding 
thoie  onlyoccarrlng  once  or  twice  : —  ( 

I.  (1)  The  Kail,  with  Adam,  Etc,  the  tr«,  aad 
the  (trpent.  (2)  The  OfTering  of  Cain  and  Abel. 
(3)  Noah  receiring  the  Dove.  (4)  The  Sacrifice 
oflnlac.  (5)  MoHU!  remoring  his  Shoes.  (6) 
Moaes  itriking  the  Rock.  (7)  David  with  his 
Sling,  (tj)  F.lijah'i  TranslatloD.  (9)TheThree 
Children  ia  the  Fiery  Karaace.  (10)  Daniel  in 
the  Lioni'  Den.  (11)  Jonah  (<■}  Swallowed  by 
the  Whale]  (6)  Disgorged;    (c)  Reposing  under 

.  his  Booth.  <1S)  Job  on  the  Dnngh^ll ;  to  which 
mny  be  added,  though  of  much  rarer  occurrence, 
(13)  Tobias  with  th'e  Fish,  and  (U)  Susanna  and 
the  Elder.. 

The  New  Testament  cycle,  Dnder  the  same 
reslrictioa,  is  as  fallaws  :— 

II.  (1)  The  Adoration  of  the  Mtigi.  (2)  The 
Miracle  at  Caiia.  (3)  Chriit  and  the  Woman  of 
Samaria,  (i)  The  Healing  of  the  Paralytic,  the 
mnn  oin-ylng  hie  bed.  (5)  'Rie  Healing  of  the 
Blind  Man.    (S)  The  Cun  of  the  Woman  with 


HI  oTlhe  m«nbenaf  *iieH 
Rcrlptarat  rrcles,  with  rc^rences  to  tlw  loalltM  In 
wbUh  IbiT  naj  be  HngM  tor.  !•  supiriM  b;  ibe  Danbh 


I  the  Issne  of  Blood.  (7)  The  HDlUplIatia  li 
the  LoBTaa  and  Fiiha.  (8)  The  RiimicofU 
laras.  (9)  Zaccbaeni.  (10)  The  TnotipSil 
l':ntry  into  Jenualem.  (11)  Chrin  lef 
Pilate,  the  Intter  washing  his  hands.  | 
Christ  and  the  Apoitlei  on  the  Shore  el  i 
Sea  of  Galilee,  after  the  RemrrectioB,  w 
bread  and  fish.  To  theae  tpav  be  addtd.ilMi 
not  rtrictli  belonging  to  the  cycle,  (13)  M- 
Annunciation  (BotUri,  tie.  ITS),  (1«)  (ht  UV 
Baptiim,  in  ths  catacomb  of  8l  Pontisai 
(15)  the  Five  Wise  Vii^na,  fhim  St 
(Pe^Te^  ii.  42). 

Ws  must  not  emit  to  tnentira  the  fimw 
representing  the  Agapt  which  to  fi«|iKgllc  ne 
Di.  In  many  of  theia  there  it  nathii;  i: 
tlnctively  Christian,  and  Mr.  Tyrwbitl  nmn- 
un  the  clots  reseniblance  between  thsApT«« 
the  catacorabi  of  St.  Domitilla,  and  St-Cillbtn 
and  the  confeuedly  heathen  banquet  oftht^'ii 
prieeU  in  the  Gnoatic  catacomb.  ThatofilH 
we  give  a  woodcut  (No.  13),  from  the  oliMib 
of  SS.  Uareellinni  and  Peter,  already  do-TiW 
(p.  912),  preeenti  nothing  by  which  it  ox*' 
tennJne  whether  the  fout  depleted  bed  i  p.- 
gioua  chancter  or  not,  -  In  otbera,  howfru.  !:■ 
decnstated  loiTes,  ths  bread  and  fi>h  ii  sm 
basketa,  and  the  seven  persona,  in  evidnl  ilii- 
tion  to  the  Interview  betwaen  Chriit  and  ftn 
at  hit  disciptee  at  the  tea  of  Oalilea,  eriileeH  IM 
Christian  origin  and  pnrpoie  of  the  paiilin;. 


We  have  already  lamented  the  ei 
of  all  eiamplee  of  religion*  paint  ^ 
from  churches  or  basilicas,  owing  to  the  dmr*^ 
tion  of  the  bnildings  themselvea.  or  of  llit  ii»' 
or  removal  of  the  pictnis.  This  waoC  hofon 
is  in  tome  degree  compentatsd  for  by  ci»l">' 
poraneout  lltla  of  ths  inbjects  represenUi  >•' 
to  tome  exlent  of  the  manner  in  which  i"} 
were  depicted,  for  which  we  are  indehteJ  W  r"- 
Ambroee  and  St.  Paulinu.  of  Nola. 

In  the  latter  half  of  the  4th  century  tbr  .(id- 


of  2 


inted  ■ 


0.  T.  anb^seti  TVy  "- 
uncriDcu  m  Lac  -  inMiicha  ad  ptdltrat  SWrfll'  | 
Basilica  JmbroHana."  givsnin  the  "/taiSact^i 
Sane  Ambngio,"  published  by  Binghi  (WiliCi 
1862).  Theiubje(:taar«(l)Noahutdthtl>g"- 
(3)  Abraham  beholding  the  SUrt    (3)  *>"■ 


,_, Jraftiiy  ohUiningtheBirthrighl.   ( 

Jacob  and  the  Speckled  and  Rjag^lnktd  FIk^'- 
(B)  Joneph'i  Coat  shown  to  Jacob  bybii  ^ 
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thai  all  priesU  are  required  to  commit  to  memoiy 
the  entire  exposition  of  **the  Catholic  faith/' 
with  which  he  concludes :  while,  for  everybody 
elsA,  the  learning  by  heart  of  the  Creed  and 
the  Lord's  Prayer  is  prescribed.  Of  the  canons, 
the  1st  threatens  siraony;  the  2nd  drunken- 
ness ;  the  4th  and  5th  deprecate  secular  employ- 
ments and  amusements  for  the  clergy.  By 
the  10th  divorced  couples  are  forbidden  to 
romarry  till  one  of  the  two  dies ;  and  by  the 
13th  all  are  inhibited  from  working  on  Sundays 
and  holidays  (Mansi  ziii.  830  and  seq.). 

[E.  S.  Ff.] 

FRUITS,  OFFERING  AND  BENEDIC- 
TION OF.  I.  The  EasUm  Hite.-^ln  the  so- 
called  Apostolical  Constitutvms  (vii.  29)  the  duty 
is  inculcated  of  giving  to  the  priests  the  first- 
fruits  of  the  press  and  of  the  floor,  of  honey, 
grapes,  shell-fruits,  ftc,  and  the  firstlings  of  the 
flock  and  herd,  that  the  stores  of  the  giver  and 
the  produce  of  his  land  may  be  blessed  (cdAo- 
yjfBitirur),  As  this  precept  or  exhortation  comes 
in  the  midst  of  others  relating  to  the  Holy  Com- 
munion, we  might,  perhaps,  infer  from  it  alone 
that  in  the  East  those  things  were  oflered  and 
blessed  during  the  celebration  of  that  sacrament. 
They  were  at  least  brought  to  the  altar,  and  at 
that  time ;  for  the  third  (or,  as  in  some  editions, 
the  second)  apostolical  canon  forbids  anything 
but  ears  of  new  corn  and  grapes  in  their  seasons, 
oil  for  the  lamps,  and  frankincense,  to  be 
**  brought  to  the  altar  at  the  time  of  the  holy 
sacrifice."  At  a  later  period  they  certainly  were 
blessed  during  the  liturgy;  for  the  council  in 
Trullo  (A.D.  691)  found  that  in  some  churches 
the  grapes  brought  to  the  altar  were  **  joined  to 
the  unbloody  sacrifice  of  the  oblation,  and  both 
distributed  together  to  the  people  ; "  whereupon 
it  decreed  that  "the  priests  should  bless  the 
grape  separately"  (Con.  xxviii.).  In  book  viii. 
c  xl.  of  the  Constitutions  is  a  thanksgiving  for 
first-fruits  offered.  In  the  book  it  follows  the 
"  morning  laying  on  of  hands ; "  but  as  it  comes 
after  the  dismissal,  it  is  clearly  independent  of 
that.  It  might,  for  aught  that  appears,  be  used, 
when  occasion  required,  at  the  celebration  or  any 
other  service.  It  begins  thus,  **  We  give  Thee 
thanks,  0  Lord  Almighty,  Creator  and  Provider 
of  all  things,  through  Thine  only  begotten  Son 
Jesus  Christ  our  I^rd,  not  as  we  ought,  but  as 
we  can,  for  the  first-fruits  offered  unto  Thee." 
The  whole  form,  which  is  rather  long,  is  a 
thanksgiving  in  this  strain.  Later  forms,  though 
apparently  of  very  great  antiquity,  are  conceived 
in  a  different  spirit,  and  appropriately  entitled, 
**  Prayers  on  behalf  of  those  who  offer  first- 
fruits"  (Euchologionj  pp.  655,  656,  ed.  Goar). 
They  are,  with  one  exception,  rather  petitions 
for  a  benefit,  than  ascriptions  of  praise.  They 
are  used  at  the  benediction  of  ^*  grapes,  figs, 
pomegranates,  olives,  apples,  peaches,  plums." 
Grapes,  if  ripe,  were  blessed  in  the  Greek  church 
on  the  6th  of  August  {Etu^hohgionj  p.  695). 

II.  27ie  Western  Rite. — One  proof  of  the  great 
antiquity  of  the  benediction  of  grapes  is  that  it 
took  place  in  the  West  (as  a  rule)  on  the  6th 
of  August,  as  well  as  among  the  Greeks  {Sacram. 
Gregor.  in  Lit.  Rom.  Vet. ;  Muratori,  torn.  ii.  col. 
109).  The  earliest  extant  forms  are  in  the  Ge- 
lasiau  siicramentary;  the  substance  of  which  is 
at  least  as  old   as  the  fifth  century.      There, 
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among  the    Oratiunes  et  Precea  for   Asoe. 
Day,  we  find  this  rubric  and  pmjer:  **T^€a  ; 
little   before   the  end  of  the  canon  thoo  *L.^ 
bless  the  new  fruits  (fragea  novas).     Tbc  Bear- 
diction  follows:  Bless,  O  Lord,  these  new  fr-i: 
of  the  bean,  which  Thou,  O  Lord,  has*  rvad- 
safed  to  ripen,  itc,  in  the  name  of  our  Le'i 
Jesus  Christ;  by   whom  Thou,    O   Lord.  di«-. 
alway  create  all  these  good  things,  Uc     Fi^^ « 
the  Canon"  (Muratori,  torn.  i.  col.  588).     hlst^ 
where,  in  the  same  aacramentary,  the  prvpr 
occurs  again  slightly  altered,  and  with  the  ait«.- 
natives,  *'  grape  or  bean"  {Ibui,  col.  746).     U  c> 
here  followed  by  another  benediction  of  £tv:- 
fruits  of  any  kind  (primitias  creatorae  Tii:^. 
and  by  a  "  Benediction  of  Apples.**     From  s-ot 
MS&  of  the  later  Gregorian  aacramentarj,  wc 
learn  that  apples  were  Ucssed  an  the  riiL  %.\. 
Aug.,  la.,  on  St.  James'  Day  (Martene,  De  Ja^ 
EccL  Sit.  L.  iv.  c  xzxiii.  §  xi.).    The  prayer  t'rvn 
which  we  have  quoted  above  is  preserved  in  i£r 
last-named  sacramentary  as  a  Bettedkiio  O- 
(Muratori,  tom.  ii.  col.  109).     The  oldest  MS.  •  i 
the  Gelasian  does  not  readi  bejond  the  et^rh*  > 
century,  nor  that  of  the  Gregorian  bejoaa  t> 
ninth ;  but  we  have  proof  that  the  ciutwn  •«: 
known  in  the  West  before  the  eighth  oeat.rj. 
and  therefore  that  the  recognition  of  it  in  ti: 
Roman  sacramentaries  was  not  an  interpelit>« 
of  that  period.    The  prayer  above  cited  froa:  ue 
Gelasian  occurs  with  the  title,  Benedictio  «'<&- 
(sic)  crcaurae  (sic)  Pomorwny  in  the  naaaiiTc: 
Gallican  sacramentary,  written   in  the  sem:^ 
century,  if  not  earlier,  found  by  Mabillon  in  v-* 
monastery   at   Bobio,    in    Italy,    and    probata 
carried  thither  from  Luxeuil  by  its  fonnder,  Sl 
Columbanns,  A.D.  613,  or  by  one  of  his  follow  «n 
(see  the  Musacwn  Italicitnu,  tom.  i.  p.  390;  ^^ 
Muratori,  u.  s.  tom.  ii.  col.  959)u     In  the  Lc.< 
tionary  of  Luxeuil,  another  happj  discover.  •: 
Mabillon,   we   find   the  Eucharistic  lessons  .4  i 
Missam  de  notos  Frnctus  (sic).     The  propbe^7  i!> 
taken  from  Joel  ii.   21-27;   the   epi^e  frt^ 
1  Cor.  ix.  7-15 ;  and  the  gospel  from  St.  J*4ia. 
vi.  49-52  iDe  Litnrgid  GaHioana,  p.  161X   »>  n 
this  coming  after  the  Legenda  of  the  Pasfeioc  -.r' 
St.   John   the  Baptist,   Sept.  24  (^LUnrg.  Oi.. 
p.  458),  and  from  the  internal  evidence  of  tW 
lessons,  we  infer  that  it  is  the  benediction  of  il; 
new  corn  for  which  provision  is*  here  made.   Tn 
rite  was  probably  carried  by  our  countmru 
Boniface  (Winfred),  a.d.  723,  with  tlie  corns,  i 
Roman  offices,  to  his  converts  in  Germany ;  :• : 
we  find  the  Gelasian  benedictions  of  fmit,  &c 
with   certain    others,   among    the    MuntMifn:: 
Veteris  Liturgiae  Aletnannicaej  ptiblished  by  Cn  > 
bert  (Part  I.  p.  307).     A  very  brief  example 
peculiar   to   this  collection  may    be    given:— 
*' Bless,  0  Lord,  this  fruit  of  new  trees,  th  t 
thev  who  use  thereof  may  be  sanctified ;  throucV 
&c.       It  is  interesting  to  add  that  similar  Wih- 
dictions  were  practiMid  in  our  own  country.    Il 
the  pontifical  of  Egbert,  who  became  archbisbi^ 
of  York   in  732,  are  the  six  following  fortno- 
laries:— (i.)  Benedictw  ad  omnia  quie  rol%^ni^: 
(ii.)  Benedictio  ad  Fruges  noias  ;  (iii.)  Benedicii> 
Pomorum ;  (iv.)  Alia  ;  (v.)  Benedictio  Pauis  uon : 
(vi.)  Alia.     There  is,  of  course,  no  mentioa  i4 
grapes,  nor  is  the  Gelasian  prayer  that  we  har* 
cited  given  with  any  other  application*     Of  th« 
above,  ii.  and  v.  are  not  in  the  Roman  &»cn* 
mentaries.    The  Inst  runs  thus:  '*  Bless,  O  Lord, 
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\is  creature  of  bread,  aa  Thou  diditt  bless  the 
ve  loaves  in  the  wilderoess,  that  all  who  tatite 
lereof  may  receive  health  both  of  body  and  of 
>ul ;  through,  &c."  {Pontificale  Ecgberhti,  p. 
15 ;  ed.  Surtees  Society,  1854). 

It  will  be  perceived  that  in  the  West,  as  well 
!i  East,  the  ofl'ering  of  first-fruits  as  a  token  of 
ratitude  to  the  Giver  of  All  soon  degenerated 
ito  a  mode  of  aaking  for  a  blessing  on  the  con- 
iimption  of  His  gifts.  It  should  be  understood, 
Iso,  that  both  in  the  East  and  West  the  first- 
Hiits  brought  to  be  blessed  were  left  fpr  the  use 
f  the  priests.  '*  It  is  becoming  and  expedient," 
lys  Origen,  ▲.D.  230,  "  that  the  first-fruits  be 
H'tired  also  to  the  priests  of  the  Gospel."  "  For 
f  oue  believed  that  the  fruits  of  the  earth  were 
iven  to  him  by  God,  he  would  surely  know  how 
o  honour  God  from  His  gifts  and  benefits  by 
iving  thereof  to  the  priests"  {Horn,  xi.  in  Num. 

2y  torn.  X.  pp.  105,  106;  ed.  Lommatzsch). 
limilarly  St.  Jerome,  commenting  on  Ezekiel 
liv.  30:  *^The  first-fruits  of  our  foods  are 
tTered  to  the  priests ;  that  we  may  taste  nothing 
•f  the  new  fruits,  before  the  priest  has  tasted 
hem.  For  we  do  this,  that  the  priest  may  lay 
ip  a  blessing  and  our  offering  in  his  house ;  or 
bat  the  Lord  may  bless  our  houses  at  his 
)rHyer." 

We  have  already  (|uo^  ^  rubric  from  the 
ielaitian  sacramentary,  which  orders  that  the 
>enediction  of  fiTiits  shall  take  place  "  a  little 
lefore  the  end  of  the  canon."  The  prayer  was  in- 
erted  immediately  aAer  the  words,  ^*  not  weigh- 
ug  our  merits,  but  pardoning  our  offences  "  (now 
Q  our  first  Post-Commuuion  Collect^  and  im- 
nediately  before  the  concluding  clause,  **  through 
le^us  Christ  our  Lord."  This  clause  (altered  in 
his  manner,  *Mn  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
/hrist ")  was  thus  made  to  close  the  benediction. 
\tter  it  the  priest  added, "  Per  quern  haec  omnia, 
Domine,  semper  bona  creas,  sanctificas,  vivificas, 
>enedicis  et  praestas  nobis,  Per  ipeum,"  &c. 
These  words  are  now  a  permanent  part  of  the 
;aDon ;  but  they  do  not  seem  to  belong  to  it. 
The  words,  '*haec  omnia"  cannot  with  any  pro- 
iriety  be  apiplied  to  the  eucharistic  elements 
ilone.  Hence  some  ritualists,  as  e.  g.  Grancolas 
Andennes  Lit'trgieSy  p.  657),  and  De  Vert  (A'x* 
}tk'.  des  G^rAnon.  torn.  iv.  Remarque  xxx.),  &c., 
appose  that  this  doxology  was  at  first  only  used 
vheii  other  things  were  offered  to  be  blessed,  and 
ormed  no  part  of  the  service  of  the  mass.  Le 
3run  {Explication^  p.  iv.  art.  xvi.).  Bona  (i?ffr. 
Ut.  1.  2,  c.  xiv.  §  v.),  D'Achery  (^Spicil.  tom.  iv. 
'raef.),  and  others,  maintain  that  it  was  a  con- 
tant  part  of  the  liturgy,  but  that  when  there 
vna  a  benediction  of  fruits,  it  applied  to  them 
s  well  as  to  the  elements.  [W.  £.  S.] 

FRONTAL  {Fronialis  or  FrwUale)  is  defined 
»y  Lindwood  to  be  **  apparatus  pendens  in  fronte 
Itaris,  qui  alias  dicitur  Palla,"  [Altar-CLOTBS  ; 
INTEPENDIUM.]  The  word  is  not  uncommon  in 
Dcient  documents.  Thus,  for  instance,  a  charter 
•f  Chindasuintha,  king  of  the  Goths,  of  the  year 
145  A.D.  (quoted  by  Ducange,  s.  v.)  runs :  **  of- 
ierimus  .  .  .  vestimenta  altaris  omnia  ad  ple- 
lum,  sive  frcntaliUj  sive  principalia  .  .  ."  A 
ater  charter,  quoted  by  the  same  authority, 
(Hiaks  of  **  quainoT  frontales  de  serico."       [C] 

FRONTO.  (1)  Abbot,  martyr  at  Alexandria ; 
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commemorated  April  14  {Mart,  Hieron.,  Adonis, 
Usuardi). 

(2)  [Felix  (5).] 

(8)  Bishop  at  Petragoricas ;  commemorated 
Oct.  2q  {Mart.  Adonis,  Usuardi).        [W.  F.  G.] 

FRUCTUOSA.  [D0NATU8  (8).] 

FRUCTUOSUS,  bishop,  martyr  at  Tarra- 
gona with  Augurius  and  Eulogius,  deacons,  in 
the  time  of  Gallienus;  commemorated  Jan.  21 
{Mart,  Adonis,  Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

FRUCTUS  MEDU  TEMPORIS.  [Va- 
cancy.] 

FRUMENTIU8.  (1)  Martyr  in  Africa  with 
Victorianus  and  another  Frumentius,  under  Hun- 
nericus ;  commemorated  March  23  {Mart,  Horn. 
Vet.f  Adonis,  Usuardi). 

(2)  or  Salaroa ;  commemorated  Maskarram  23 
=  Sept.  20  {Cat,  Eihicp.)  [Salama].    [W.  F.  G.] 

FUOrrrVES  (ftom  a  monastery).  Monastic 
codes  shew  that  their  framers  had  to  guard  on 
the  one  hand  against  a  leniency  which  might 
encourage  desertion  on  the  part  of  monks  tired 
of  their  seclusion  and  eager  for  the  world,  and 
on  the  other  against  a  severity  which  might  close 
the  door  too  fast  against  deserters  wishing  to  be 
readmitted.  The  rule  of  Benedict,  as  always, 
is  very  lenient  on  this  point.  A  monk  who  escapes 
from  a  monastery,  like  one  who  is  expelled,  is 
to  be  received  again  if  he  vows  amendment,  even 
afler  three  desertions  {Reg,  Ben.  c  29,  cf.  Reg, 
Cuj.  ad  Virg,  c  21),  but  only  into  the  lowest 
grade  {Seg.  Ben.  ib.  cf.  Meg,  Pachom.  c  79,  licg. 
Fntct.  c.  20,  Reg,  Cuj,  ib.).  Some  commenta- 
tors, indeed,  take  this  rule  as  implying,  that 
the  abbat  may  readmit  even  after  a  fourth  de- 
sertion, though  the  culprit  has  no  right  to 
require  it  (Martene,  Reg.  Comment,  in  loc.).  But 
later  commentators  {e.g,  Menard,  Haeften)  in- 
terpret it  more  strictly  (Martene,  Rvg.  Comm, 
ib.)  The  first  council  of  Orleans,  a.d.  511,  cen- 
sures abbats  lenient  to  fugitive  monks,  or  who 
receive  monks  from  other  monasteries  {Cone, 
Aurel.  i.  c.  19).  The  second  council  of  Tours, 
A.D.  567,  allows  fugitives  to  be  re-admitted  on 
doing  penance. 

In  the  same  spirit  of  wise  tolerance  Benedict 
is  silent  as  to  the  steps  to  be  taken  to  bring 
b|ick  the  fugitive,  apparently  judging  it  best  to 
leave  him  alone,  if  without  anv  desire  to  return 
(Mart.  Reg,  Comm,  ib.).  But  Ferreolus  pre- 
scribes that  the  fugitive  is  to  be  recalled  {Ueg, 
Ferr.  c.  20),  and  Fructuosus  forbids  him  to  be 
admitted  into  another  monastery ;  and  orders 
him  to  be  brought  back,  by  force  if  necessary, 
as  a  criminal,  with  hands  tied  behind  his  back 
{Reg,  Fruct,  c.  20).  It  was  enacted  by  Jnsti- 
nian  that  a  monk  returning  to  the  secular  life 
should  be  degraded  by  the  bishop  and  governor 
of  the  province  from,  his  civil  position,  and  be 
sent  back  with  his  worldly  goods  to  his  monas- 
tery ;  if  he  deserted  again,  he  was  to  be 
drafted  into  the  army  {Novell.  123).  A  similar 
decree '  was  passed  by  the  seventh  council  of 
Toledo,  A.D.  646  {Cone,  Tolet,  c.  5).  The  second 
council  of  Constantinople,  A.D.  553,  sentenced  an 
abbat  who  should  be  remiss  in  seeking  to  bring 
back  the  stray  sheep  into  the  monastic  fold  to 
deprivation. 

Ljiter  enactments  are  very  severe  against  fugi* 
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lume  the  di-cM  of  hii  order.  The  AugusliDion 
rule  temper*  severity  with  mercy.  The  rene- 
gfide  is  t*>  lire  outsiJe  the  maitastery  itself,  but 
DDder  the  care  of  the  bishop,  and  the  abbat  is 
to  iheiF  kiodneH  to  him,  if  peniUnt  (Mart.  Riy. 
Comm.  In  loc.  cit.).  [1.  G.  S.] 

FULGEMTIUS,  biihop  Id  Africa ;  comme- 
moraled  Jao.  1  (Marl.  Son.  Vet.,  Adonli.  Usn- 
ardi).  [W.  F.  G,] 

FUNERAL.  [BuBiAL  op  the  Dead;  OtHE- 

QUIES.] 

FUNEBAL-FEABT.  [CiTACOJiBS,  p.  313 ; 
Cella  Heuoriaio.] 

PDNEBAI^ERHONS  (Epilaphui,  Ajyoi 
hi-riip,o,).  Chri»(iaDS  folloned  Ihe  old  custom 
of  many  of  the  heathen  untiont,  of  holding  an 
oration  orerthe  remaina  of  famous  men  departed 
[BuftlAL  OF  THE  DEAD,  p.  253].  To  My  no- 
thing of  the  discourses— triumphal  rather  than 
sorrowing — deli  re  red  oTsr  the  remains  of  martyrs, 
Gregory  of  Nysu  held  foueral  orations  on  the 
death  of  theempreues  Pulcheria  and  Placilla,  and 
of  bishop  Ueletius.  On  the  death  of  Conslnntine 
the  Great,  several  bishops  celebrated  his  praises. 
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pathetic  eloqncDce  orer  the  bier  of  his  brother 
(iwaariu!,  of  his  father  and  his  sister,  and  orer 
that  of  Basil  the  Great  j  Ambrose  preached  on 
the  death  of  his  brother  Salyrns.  of  Valentinian, 
and  of  Thcodosius.*  The  tone  of  these  orations 
is,  for  the  most,  eulogistic  of  tbe  "  faoious  men  " 
through  whom  "tbe  Lord  bath  wrought  great 
glory  '■  (Kcdus.  iliv.  1,  2). 

Jerome  (^Epial.  tid  Hftiod.  c,  1)  says  that  Ihe 
old  custom  was  for  sons  to  speak  the  funeral 
orations  oTer  parents.  He  alludes  here  probably 
to  a  pagau  custom,  of  which  there  are  many 
eiaroples  (Kirchm.nnn,  Dt  t\in.  Bom.  lib.  ii.  c 
18);  but  Christianity  also  (aa  we  have  seen) 
furnishes  eiamples  of  a  similar  practice.     Kor 

Constantino  himself  did  not  disdain  to  prononnce 
a  funeral  oration  on  one  of  bia  court,  in  which, 
says  Ensebius  (  Vui  Comt.  ir.  bh)  he  spoke  of 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  of  the  blessingi  of 
the  jigbteoufi,  and  the  misery  of  the  wicked. 

Funeral  sermons  were  not  always  delkered  at 
the  time  of  the  burial,  though  some — as  serenii 
of  Gregory  Naiian sen's— contain  indications  that 
(hey  were  so  delivered,  tusebius  {Vita  Coat. 
ir.  71)  gives  as  to  understand  that  the  fuheral 
orslions  over  Constautino  vere  delivered  while 
the  remains  of  the  departed  lay  in  state  on  a 
lofty  bier  [KERCTRnii].  Ambrose  evidentiv  de- 
livered his  sermon  over  Salyrus  (see  §  78)  ihile 
the  body  was  yet  waiting  to  be  carvied  to  the 
grave.     His  oration  on  Valentinian,  on  the  con- 
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trary,  was  delivered  two  montba  (see  Open 
1170,  ed.  fiened.),  that  on  Tbeodosiss  Ibitj  1 

The  death  of  bishop  Melettns  was  tbe  ko,:^ 
sermons  everywbera  (Tbeodoret,  ILL.  r. 
that  of  Gregory  of  Xirssa  was  probably  Athi' 
on  the  day  when  the  remains  of  Meletius,  bru'D 
from  Constantinople,  were  received  at  Aati 
That  of  Chrysostoia  on  the  same  bishop,  n> 
livered  on  the  fiab  anniremry  of  bii  d- 
The  oration  of  Gregory  MaiiaaicB  on  Busii  >. 
delivered  over  his  tomb  on  tb«  first  iiDi'riN 
of  his  death,  in  the  presence  (it  U  Bid)  ci  1 
bishops. 

Wheu  the  sermon  took  place  at  the  tisx  • 

took  place  nt  the  point  in  the  litorgr  ibc.-ii 
sermon  was  ordinarily  intraduced.  tbe  Ph^ 
Dionyaius  {Hierarch.  Eocl.  c  7)  speaks  u  i 
funeral-sermon  being  delivered  after  the  «!■-  - 
mens  bad  departed,  but  while  the  petnn! 
remained.  The  eulogy  of  Hilary  of  AiIb  ^ 
Honotatus  (quoted  by  Binlerim,  v^  jL  «.. 
which  proves  incidentally  that  tbe  ctqaeK 
carried  uncovered,  and  that  the  j»oflt  pi«^  i 
round  to  kiss  tbe  face,  or  thn  coSa  ti  i ' 
illustrious  dead — was  probably  delivered  v  '■-' 
end  of  some  oflic*.  The  orations  over  tht  temr 
of  Constantine  were  clearly  delivered  ifli' ' 
funeral  service  (Euseb.  ill  ir.  71;  BiUtn' 
I»>n*airdigJteiten,  vl.  ill.  435,  tT.).  '<:; 

FUBNACE.    InBotlari(cln.Ti.S)(bt>JLv 
Hebrew    brethren   are   represented   itindrD;  - 

woodcut);  also   cicv.  and   perhaps  ciliii.  ^^ 
itogrupha  from  the  ai*ic' 
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author,  mav  possibly  have  b 
of  the  nstri'na  (or  ae)  used  fo 
One  of  these,  or  its  remains  or  traces,  Ihe  srt3« 
believes  be  saw  in  Pompeii,  Cfariitmu  18JS.  •'^ 
Murray's  ffwidliooi  for  South  /to/tf,  p.  M:. 
[K-SlJ.T.; 
FIIR8EA8,  bishop,  conf^saor  at  Penot' 
commemorated  Jan.  16  (Mart.  CeuardiV 

[W.  f  n, 

FIT8CIANU8,  martyr  at  Amiens;  «*»- 
moraled  Dec.  11  (Jf*(.  Adonis,  Csnardi), 

[ff.  r.  G-, 

FUSCOLUS.  (1)  Bishop,  maitjT  at  Ori™: 
commemorated  Feb.  2  (Mart.  Dsaaidi> 

(«)CD0SAT1ANUS(2>]  [W.F-C-] 
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GABALUM,  COUNCIL  OF  {OabilU 
concilium),  at  which    the  wife  of  the  cou 
Aurergue  wni  condsmDed  for  adultery,  sura  Sir 
H.  Nicr.lB8((;A™i.p.  222),  A.D.  590.    Gabilum 
where  it  wu  held,  wiu  not  far  from  Ucode,  on 
the  river  Lot  (QaU.  Chritt.  i.  83).        [E.  S.  Ft] 
G  ABATHA  or  GABATA.    A  naoie  of  pen. 
sile  larapa  su ape oded  in  church e>.     The  word  i>o: 
uncertain  orthography  and  elymolc^j'.     We  fiac 
the  forma  Oraioto,OatM(a,«iid  (Jitatn, which  laal 
)>omta    to  the  deriTalian  givrn  bf  Iiidore  Hii- 
iwlensia    {Et'imol.    lib.    ii.    c    4J    from   caPW 
*■  hollow."     The  original  meaning  of  the  word  is 
■'  a  dish  "  or  "  bowl ; "  In  which  lenae  it  i>  i      ' 
by  Mnrlial  iEpigr.  rii.  47  ;  li.  32),  and  of  wl 
the  Gtouary  of  Ducange  foralshea  abundant 
amplci.      From  ita  >hap«  it  came  Id  be  emplc 
lor  a  lamp,  which  i>  it<  mo>t  uioal  ecdestaat 
■ignification.      The  inn«x«d  woodcut  from  U 


Ehoni  one  of  two  bowl-ihaped  gdaOuu  preterred 
in  the  pontifical  cbap«l  of  the  Lateran,  in  which 
in  hit  time  a  wai  light  wa*  always  hnrning 
before  the Hicrament.  OniafAoefrequentlj occur 
in  (he  catalogues  of  papal  gilU  to  the  churches 
of  Rome  contained  in  Anaatasius.  Thus  Leo  III. 
(A.D.  795-816)  gaie  to  the  basilica  of  St.  Peter'a 
15  gabatbae  of  parest  gold  set  with  gems,  to 
hang  on  the  acreen  {pergola)  before  the  altsr 
(§  :i82),  and  6  of  silver  with  an  appended  cross 
to  haag  before  the  Arch  of  Triumph,  3  on  each 
Eli]e<|  389).  These  gabathae  were  of  difierent 
meials,  gold,  silver,  braas,  and  e(ee(rrim.  They 
were  freqnently  embossed  {anagtyjAa  %  392, 
be),  or  decorated  in  bas-relief  {inlerranUi),  and 
ornsmeated  with  Iilie:a  (litiatat)  heads  of  gry- 
phons (5  366)  or  lions  (aa  in  the  woodcut;^  or 
even  fuhioned  in  the  form  of  that  animal  "  in 
modum  leonis."  Lihe  the  coroiuu  used  for  light' 
ing,  they  rerj  ollen  had  crosses  attached  to 
then)  (njaodirittae,  §  418,  &c.).  The  epithet 
flojBrti  is  frequently  applied  to  gabatluu  in 
Anutssios,  and  would  seem,  f^m  a  comparison 
with  the  eipression  pan'  fh  (Lucr.  ii.  341),  to 
ti^nifj'  of  equal  siie  or  tbiclmess.  The  epithet 
mxkai  or  Maxitau  is  interpreted  by  Ihioange  to 
menaor  Saion  workmanship;  but  this  iaternre- 
talioB  is  precarious.  [E.  V.] 

QABINIUS.  (I)  Presbyter,  and  martyr  at 
Rome  in  Che  time  of  Diocletian;  commemorated 
Feb.  I9(Jfarf.  ^Mn.  Vet..  Adonis,  IIauaHi> 

(S)  Hirtyr  in  Sardinia  with  CritpoluB,  under 
Adriin;  commemorated  May  .'!0(f6.).  [W.F.Q.] 


OABRA  (1)  Mantis  Kiidus  {i.e.  servant  of 
the  Holy  SpiritX  saint  of  Ethiopia;  commemo- 
rated Uagabit  5=Uarch  1  (CM.  Ethiop.). 

m  HBskal(Le.  servant  of  the  Cross),  king  of 
the  Ethiopians;  commemorated  Hedar30  =  Nov. 
36  (03/.i(AKj..).  [W.  F.  G.] 

GABEIEL,  IN  ART.    [Anoeis.] 

GABBIEL,  the  arehugel :  commemorHled 
March  26  and  July  13  {Cul.  liyiml.);  Magnbit 
30  =  March  26.  Senne  13=Jnne  7,  Tains  19= 
Dec.  15  (Col.  t'lhiop.) ;  also  with  John,  July  13 
(Cal.  Georg.),  and  with  Michael  and  All  Angels, 
Nov.  8  (Col.  Anaen.).  [W.  F.G.] 

QAIANA,  and  campanioae,  virgin -martyrs ; 
coromemonited  June  4  {Cal.  Ar,wn.)  [W.  F.  0.] 

GAIUS,  saint  at  Bologna  ;  commemoraied 
with  Aggeus  and  Hermes,  Jan.  4  {Uarl.  Usu- 
ardi).    See  Caiub.  [W.  F.G.] 

QALACTION.    [Epibteme.] 

GALATA,  martyr  at  Militnna  in  AnnpoiH, 
with  Aristonicus,  Cains.  Eipedilus,  Hermugeoes, 
Rufus;  commemorated  April  19  (Mart.  Ham. 
Vet.,  Adonis,  l)suardi>  [W.  ¥,  G.] 

GALILAEI.    [Faithfdl.] 

GALILEE.    [Narthei,] 

GALNABI5  (also  Oalaapt,  Galwpra  [Isid, 
Hispal.  tlym.  lii.  35],  Ouunapt).  This  i>  a  kind 
of  rough  blanket  or  rug,  forming  part  of  the 

the  Hole  of  St.  Isidore  is  to  include  -<  stores  et 
stragulum,  pellesque  lanatae  dune,  galnsbii 
quoque  et  faciitergium,  gcminu^qne  ad  caput 
polvillna"  (Regain  R  /lidori,   c.  14;  in  Hols- 


bishop  of  bracara  in  Spain,  speaks  of  "  czilnabes 
yilUtUB"(c4;  op.  ci(.  part  3,  p.  139).  The 
gnlnnbis  was  apparently  lued  sometimes  as  an 
article  of  personal  dress,  for  in  the  testament 
of  Caesarius,  bishop  of  Aries,  we  read  "  limul 
cum  CBSula  villoia  et  tunica  vel  galnape,  quod 
melius  dimisero"  (Patrol,  livii.  1140). 

The  etymology  of  the  word  is  doubtful :  we 
may  perhaps  connect  it  with  the  word  goHH^ciim, 
used  by  Varro,  and  possibly  also  with  the  Greek 
yaurijitii,  iinui'iijiiji,  which  is  defined  by  Heiychius 
(nnder  the  latter  spelling)  orpiijiaTB.  (  iri- 
&6\ua  trtpofuiXK^,  Another  derivation  has 
been  suggested,  connecting  the  word  with  galta- 
num,  and  making  it  descriptive  of  the  colour, 
but  this  is  very  ii  "  "  "  "  " 
ences,  see  Docangi 

GALLERIES.     The  onl;  gallenes  known  in 

tional  integral  parts  of  the  building,  not  additions 
to  it.  In  this  they  correipouded  to  the  triforia 
of  mediaeval  churches,  which  in  their  original 
idea  were  galleries  for  the  reception  of  worship- 
pers or  auditors,  for  which  purpose  they  are 
still  used  in  Germany,  and  where  they  eiist  in 
Italy  (e^.  St.  Ambrogio  at  Milan),  and  to  some 
t  in  England.     Tlir  first  Chnilian  churches 

erected  on  the  basilican  plan,  and  they  naturally 
retained   the   upper   gallery,    running   eutirely 
roand  the  building  above  the  principal  colonnade, 
2  Z 


Tor  the  nccommodsti 


m{fig.3).»l« 


D  the. 

II  the  Bri 


which  St.  Sophia  ii  the  mo4t  mlgiuli.TiiT 
mple,  the  >i<le  Eallery  pUjed  a  rerii  iin}-r- 
.t  part.  There  is  a  goid  eiample'  ii  -j.- 
irch  of  St.  ViMe,  at  EUcealia  (eet  ir«..i,«i. 

p.  376). 

Iti  umal  deiif^Dation  «b>  g-mrifwatit,  ft<m 

being  the  place  where  the  womeQ  were  k—d- 

ruodated.     It  was  a]»o  called  the  cofet'Aiim'TdVf'.. 

baaoH  the  womeu  auembled  there  to  liilra  i. 
LtructioD  (Leo.  KottU.  7.1,  tpnd  Docu^t  i'— 
iniiaopal.  Christ),  ortiiDplT"  the  uprer  ti.>-j- 
r>,"  bwip^  (Paul.  Sileal.  'i.  256).  The>r  ri- 
-iea  no  alnng  the  Bide  oF  the  trapria  nr  t": 
to  the  uDctoarj  or  ( 


'e  reached  hj  an  oatside 

strnde  (piutsit).  The 
urchefl  that  eihibit  thi^ 
0/   St.  Agne.  (Hg.  1), 


mphilo 


woHa    that    St.  ¥a.-w 


loman  makio_ 
deacon  ntlendiDj;  ujiOD  him  at  tb«  altar, 
orden  that  carlaioi  ihould  b«  baog  over 
galleiy  to  prevent  such  ipdecomm. 

The  WDOien'i  gnlleriei  at  St.  Sophia  ar 
Twt  (IM  (fig.  4),  ranged  to  the  Dorth  all  \  > 


^4|^ 


^he  church  of  the  Quattro  Sam 
A  aimilar  upper  gall 


Uoeliau.  A  aimilar  upper  gallery  occura  also  in 
the  Lateran  baptiaterj'  of  Coustantine.  The 
pauion  for  mcHHic  picturea  of  ancred  labjects 
led  to  the  abolition  of  th'i  gnllerf  in  the  baiilican 
rhnrchea.  the  stiAce  it  ahotilfi  hare  occupied  being 


.    Maggiore,    St. 
-       e   (ae. 


lorial   repreaenl 


ind   the  old  St. 


370,  371),  and  S.  Apolh , 

Apollinare  Nnofo,  at  RaTenna.  But  it  reap- 
peared in  the  early  Lombard  cliurghea,  ai  at 
S.  Arobrogio  at  Milan,  and  S.  Michele  at  Pavi« 
(fig.  2),  where  there  are  weU  developed  triftrial 
galleriea.  Bit  the  arrangement  never  took  root 
in  lulj,  and  waa  aoon  tost. 

In  the  East,  wheD  the  "dromic"  or  bnEllicnn 
form  waa  adopted,  it  carried  with  it  the  upper 
gallcr;  above  the  aide  aialaa.  Of  thi>  we  have 
an  eiarople  in  the  church  of  St.  John  at  Cdd- 
itantinople  (a.d.  463),  iUa>tnit«d  inSdienhurg'a 
■rork.     The  domical  church  of  the  leaser  Santa 


of  the  central  area,  iKXnpjing  the  upper  a(< 
the  Iranseptai  apace.  Each  gallerT  is  tap; 
hy  four  monolithic  columns  of  Egfptlen  gr 
and  ii  itaeir  faced  hj  an  arcade  of  ni  n 


OALLERIUS 

like  n'.l»k,   on  vhkh,  nm.r<liii(; 
SilfiitUrjr,  the  woinin  reposed  rheii 


i  oflhecupoln.  On  the  wim 
I  galleries,  further  eiut,  w( 
apartment!  to  the  right  ai 


e  two  Urge  raolted 
.  left  of  the  Aetna,  in 
ad  her  position  with 


e  galleries  were  approached  bj  eilemal  I  her  ladie*  at  the  tiiii«  of  Aiilnt  aetvice.     Id  ' 
»«  to  ntaineil  In  the  immense  buttresset  |  Eastern  church  the    ■^oOK""'  8»ll«fJ  ^f  ^'i' 
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became  disused,  the  narthez  serring  its  purpose. 
(Ducaoge,  Ccniafdifiopol.  Christ,  lib.  iii.  c  38-40 ; 
Willis,  Arch,  of  the  Middle  AgeSy  p.  109,  sqq. ; 
Neale,  Eastern  Church,  art.  i. ;  Erag.  ffist,  EccL 
lib.  iT.  c.  31 ;  Paul.  Silentiar.  i.  256-263 ;  ii.  125.) 

[E.V.] 

GALLICAN  COUNCILS;  councils  known 
to  have  been  celebrated  in  France,  but  at  some 
place  unknown. 

1.  A.D.  355.  At  Poitiers  or  Toulouse  possi- 
bly: where  St.  Hilary,  writing  to  the  Easterns 
A.D.  360,  says  he  fire  years  before  then  with 
the  bishops  of  France  withdrew  from  the 
communion  of  the  Arian  bishops  Ursacius  and 
Valens,  and  of  Saturninus  of  Aries,  who  had 
espoused  their  cause.  The  opening  chapters 
of  his  work  addressed  to  Constantius  are 
thought,  in  short,  to  have  emanated  from  this 
council  (Mansi,  iii.  251). 

2.  A.D.  376.  At  least  there  seems  a  reference 
to  one  such  in  a  law  of  that  year,  dated  ^Treves, 
ib  B.  xvi.  tit.  ii.  §  23,  of  the  Theodosian  code ; 
but  it  is  not  known  where  or  for  what  object 
(Mansi,  iii.  499). 

3.  A.D.  444,  in  which  Hilary  of  Aries  pre- 
sided, and  Chelidonius  of  Besan^on,  where  this 
council  may  have  met  therefore,  was  accused  of 
being  husband  of  a  widow  and  deposed.  On 
appealing  however  to  St.  Leo  he  was  restored; 
as  having  been  condemned  on  a  false  charge. 
Both  their  letter  to  him  and  his  answer  are 
preserved  among  his  epistles  (^Ep.  xcix.  and  cii. ; 
comp.  Mansi,  vii.  873). 

4.  A.D.  678,  at  some  place  unknown :  when 
St.  Leodegar  or  Leger  bishop  of  Autun  was 
degraded  as  having  been  accessory  to  the  death 
of  king  Childeric'll.  five  years  before  (Sirmond, 
Cone.  Qall.  i.  510 ;  comp.  Mansi,  xi.  173  and 
1095). 

5.  A.D.  678  or  679,  against  the  Monothelites : 
as  appears  from  the  reference  made  to  it  by  the 
Galilean  bishops  subscribing  to  the  Roman  synod 
under  pope  Agatho,  preserved  in  the  4th  act  of 
the  6th  council  (Mansi,  xi.  175  and  306),  but 
they  do  not  say  where. 

6.  A.O.  796,  at  Tours  possibly,  where  Joseph, 
bishop  of  Mans  and  a  suffragan  of  Tours,  was 
deposed  for  cruelty  (Mansi,  xiii.  991). 

7.  Three  more  councils  may  be  grouped  under 
this  head,  usually  called  councils  of  Auvergne, 
but  this  name  is  misleading,  as  it  means  the  town 
formerly  so  called,  not  the  province.  When, 
however,  the  town  changed  its  name  to  Clermont, 
councils  held  there  snbsequentlj  were  styled  by 
its  new  name,  while  the  earlier  retained  its  old. 
We  may  save  confusion,  therefore,  by  classing 
them  under  Gallican.  Of  these  the  first  met  8th 
November,  a.d.  535,  in  the  second  year  of  king 
Theodebert,  and  paa»ed  sixteen  canons,  to  which 
fifteen  bishops,  headed  by  Honoratus,  metropolitan 
of  Bourges,  subscribed :  his  suffragan  of  Auvergne 
subscribing  second.  Their  canons  deprecate  lay 
influences  in  the  appointment  of  bishops,  and 
lay  interference  between  bishops  and  clergy.  No 
furniture  belonging  to  the  church  may  be  used 
for  private  funerals  or  marriages,  llie  appoint- 
ment of  Jews  as  judges,  and  marriages  between 
Jews  and  Christians  are  denounced.  Presbyters 
and  deacons  marrying  are  to  be  deposed.  In  a 
collective  note  to  king  Theodebert,  the  bishops 
entreat  that  neither    the    clergy,   nor   others, 


living  in  his  dominions  mar  be  robbed  of  their 
rightful  possessions,  and  in  their  fifth  canon  tbeir 
declare  all  spoliations  of  church  propertj  null 
and  void,  and  the  spoilers  excommunicate,  where- 
ever  it  occurs.  Several  other  canons  are  givoL 
to  this  council  by  Burchard  (Mansi,  rilL  859— 
67). 

The  second,  a.d.  549,  was  attended  by  ten 
bishops,  but  only  to  receive  the  canons  pas!^ 
at  the  5th  council  of  Orleans  (Mansi,  ix.  141-4). 

The  third,  a.d.  588,  was  occupied  solely  with 
a  dispute  between  the  bishops  of  Rodes  and 
Cahors  (Mansi,  ix.  973).  [E.  &  Fl] 

QALLICANXJS,  martyr  at  Alexandrin  airier 
Julian ;  commemorated  June  25  {Mart.  Adoni&, 
Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.; 

GALLICIA  COUNCIL  OP,  held  a.d.  447 
or  448,  in  the  province  of  that  name  in  Spain  on 
the  north-west  against  the  Priscillianista :  in 
consequence  perhaps  of  the  letter  of  St.  Leo  to 
Tun'ibius,  bishop  of  Asturia,  who  had  appealed 
to  him  for  advice  {Ep.  xv. ;  comp.  Mansi,  tL 
491) ;  but  is  that  letter  genuine  ?       [£.'S.  Fl] 

GALLUS,  presbyter  and  confessor  in  Ger- 
many ;  commemorated  Feb.  20  {Mart.  Adoni^ 
Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

GAMALIEIL,  invention  of  his  relics  at  Jera^ 
salem,  Aug.  3  (Mart.  Rem,  Vet.,  Adonis,  l^^a- 
ardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

GAMING.    [Dice.] 

GAMING-TABLE  {Tabula  lusaria,  wAxr- 
Olov).  Besides  the  natural  feeling  which  led  th<« 
survivors  to  place  in  the  tombs  articles  dear  to 
the  deceased  in  his  lifetime,  the  comparison  oi 
the  life  of  man  to  a  game  of  chance  was  a  fiuni* 
liar  thought  to  the  ancients.  We  may  trace  it 
through  all  their  literature,  whether  Greek  or 
Roman  (see  Raoul-Rochette,  MAn,  de  CAoadAn. 
des  inscript.  tom.  xiii.  p.  634).  Hence  astragali 
and  dice  occur  more  frequently  in  the  Greek  and 
Roman  tombs  of  the  Campagna  than  playthings 
of  any  other  description,  though  the  amuse- 
ments of  every  age  and  condition  are  there 
represented.  The  dice  (tali,  tesserae,)  are  usually 
made  of  ivory,  occasionally  of  bone;  the  dice- 
box  (fritillus,  turricula)  is  generally  of  ivory, 
and  the  gaming-table  marble. 

Five  of  these  gaming-tables  have  come  down 
to  our  times  with  inscriptions  which  leave  no 
doubt  of  their  use.  It  is  ^  curious  circumstance 
that  in  several  Christian  cemeteries  in  Rome 
sepulchral  niches  have  been  found  closed  witk 


^  VI  CTVy  f  ^"^O  LEBATE^ 


these  marble  gaming-tables,  as  occasionally  with 
other  incised  marbles.  One  of  the  tables  taken 
from  the  cemetery  of  Basilla  may  be  seen  in  the 
Kircher  museum,  and  was  first  described  by  Lnpi 
{Dissert,  in  nuper  invent,  Seteraa  epitaph,  p.  57. 
tab.  ix.  n.  6).    An  engraving  of  it  is  given  above. 


I-  ■  « 


GAMMADIA 

The  inscription,  which  was  turned  inside  the 
tomb,  is  easily  read :  vicrvs  lebate  H  LVDEBE 

KE8C18  |]  DA  LV80RI  LOCV  ||. 

Boldetti  {Osservazioni,  p.  449)  gives  a  second 
from  the  cemetery  of  St. 
Agnes  bearing  the  following 
inscription:  dohike  frater 

II  ILARI8     SEMPER  |]  LVDERE 

TABVLA  II — ;  also  a  dice-box 
found  elsewhere,  used  for  the 
same'  game.  The  interior  of 
the  box  is  here  shewn,  di- 
yided  into  three  sections  as 
a  security  against  fraud  in 
throwing ;  two  dice  are  lying 
at  the  bottom. 

A  third  table  of  the  same 
Icmd  from  the  Capponi  museum  is  reproduced  in 
Muratori's  collection  (i,  dclxi.  3),  and  bears 
an  inscription  almost  identical  with  the  fore- 
going :  SEMPER  IN  HANC  ||  TABVLA  HILARS  U 
LVDAMYS  AMici  || .  The  fourth  table,  from  the 
cemetery  of  Calixtus,  is  given  by  Marangoni 
{Ada  8.  Victorini  in  append,  p.  140).  The 
words  of  the  inscription,  though  evidently  re- 
lating to  play,  are  difficult  of  interpretation. 
Of  the  remaining  table  the  place  of  discovery 
is  uncertain.  Oftrdinal  Passionei  {Inacr,  Ant, 
appendix,  p.  176)  transcribes  a  gaming-table 
inscription  which  Raoul-Rochette  quotes  as  an 
additionaU  example,  but  it  appears  more  likely 
to  be  that  of  the  Eircher  museum  incorrectly 
copied. 

These  having  all  been  discovered  in  Christian 
sepulchres,  it  seems  natural  to  suppose  that  they 
were  in  use  amongst  Christians.  Nothing  in 
the  gaming-tables  themselves,  nor  in  their  in- 
scriptions militates  against  such  a  supposition ; 
and  in  fact  it  is  well  known  that  the  business  of 
making  dice,  and  articles  of  a  similar  nature, 
was  one  followed  by  Christians.  Boldetti,  for  in- 
stance, gives  (p.  416)  a  Christian  sepulchral  in- 
scription over  an  artifex  artis  tessalarie, 
who  is  generally  considered  to  have  been  a  maker 
of  dice.  (Martigny,  Diet,  des  Antiq.  Chret.,  s.  v. 
"  Jeu,  Tables  de.")     See  Dice.  [C] 

GAMMADIA  (yafifid9ia,  or  yafifidria).  A 
cruciform  ornament,  embroidered  on  the  borders 
or  woven  into  the  texture  of  ecclesiastical  vest- 
ments, both  in  the  West  and  East.  It  takes  its 
DBine  from  being  composed  of  four  capital  gammas 
placed  back  to  back,  thus  forming  a  voided 

L  Greek  cross.  The  gammas  were  also  some- 
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-ir 


times  placed  face  to  face,  so  as  to  consti- 


tute a  hollow  square,  in  the  centre  of 
w^hich  a  cross  was  inscribed.  Vestments  so 
decorated   were   known   by  the  name    ofpo(y- 

Nicholas  and 

I  us  sem^e 

Ducange 

(  Gloss.  Graec.  fig.  vii.).  Balsamon  assigns,  among 
other  marks  of  the  patriarchal  dignity,  the 
**"  robe  distinguished  by  gammas,"  Zta  y€Lfifidrwy 
tFTix^piov  {de  Patriarch,  p.  446).  These  crosses 
were  peculiar  to  the  white  eucharistic  vest- 
ments, those  of  a  purple  colour  being  destitute 
of  them  (Ducange,  s.  v,  jroXwrraipiov),  In  the 
Western  church  the  word  gammadia  is  of  fre- 
quent occurrence  in  the  later  papal  biographies 
in  Anastasius,  in  the  lists  of  offerings  made  to 
the  basilicas  and  churches,  e.g.j  Leo  III.,  among 


gifts  to  the  church  of  St  Susanna,  gave  a  purple 
vestment,  **  habentem  in  medio  crucem  de  chry- 
Boclavo  ,  .  .  atque  gammadicu  in  ipsa  veste 
chrysoclavas  quatuor  *'  (§  366),  and  Leo  IV.  to 
the  church  of  St.  Mary  at  Anagni, ''  vestem  .  .  . 
cum  gammadiis  auro  textis"  (§  536).  These 
gammadia  were  of  gold,  others  were  of  silver 
(§  397),  or  of  Tyrian  velvet  (§  462),  (cf.  Goar, 
JEuchofog,  p.  315,  col.  2).  Not  gammas  alone 
but  other  letters  also  are  frequently  seen  em- 
broidered on  the  borders  of  the  robes  of  the 
sacred  personages  represented  in  early  Christian 
mosaics  and  frescoes,  especially  H.  I.  T.  X.  The 
precise  meaning  of  these  marks  has  not  been 
satisfactorily  determined  (cf.  Bosio.  Bom,  Sott, 
c.  xxxviii.  p.  638).    [Letters  on  Vestmekts.] 

[E.V.] 

GANQBA  (Council  of),  for  which  widely 
different  dates  have  been  assigned ;  some  placing 
it  before  that  of  Nicaea,  some  not  long  after; 
others  indefinitely,  between  it  and  that  of 
Antioch,  a.d.  341  (see  the  notes  of  Valesius  and 
Reading  on  Soc  ii.  43,  and  Mansi,  ii.  1095) :  all 
which  discrepancies  may  be  traced  to  the  fact 
that  one  of  the  Latin  versions  of  the  synodical 
letter  addressed  by  the  assembled  bishops  to  their 
colleagues  in  Armenia  contains  the  name  of 
Hosius  of  Corduba  amongst  the  former.  But  f 
the  episcopate  of  Hosius,  as  Cave  shews  {Hist, 
Lit,  i.  v.),  extends  over  a  period  of  seventy  years, 
ending  with  A.D.  361 :  accordingly  Pagi  finds  it 
possible  to  place  this  council  as  late  as  A.D.  358 
and  admit  Hosius  to  have  been  there,  on  his  way 
back  to  Spain.  And  this  was  unquestionably 
the  year  of  the  council,  as  we  shall  see  from 
other  considerations,  so  that  tBe  absence  of  his 
name  in  the  Greek  heading  of  the  letter  need 
not  be  pressed.  His  presence  was  always  coveted 
by  the  Easterns ;  but  as  his  name  occurs  among 
the  last  on  the  list,  we  may  assume  that  he 
attended  in  no  other  capacity  than  that  of  a 
simple  bishop.  The  object  of  holding  the  council 
is  stated  in  its  synodical  epistle  to  have  been  to 
condemn  the  errors  of  Eustathius-'Otherwise 
written  Eustasius  or  Eustachius — and  his  fol- 
lowers; and  him  Socrates  and  Sozomen  are 
doubtless  correct  in  making  identical  with 
Eustathius  bishop  of  Sebaste  in  Armenia  Minor 
^-else  why  should  the  bishops  of  either  Armenia 
have  been  addressed  on  the  subject  ?  The  father 
of  bishop  Eustathius  was  Eulalius  bishop  of 
Caesarea,  or  rather  Neo-Caesarea,  in  Pont  us,  and 
it  was  at  a  council  held  there  under  his  own 
father  this  same  year,  according  to  Pagi,  that  he 
was  first  deposed.  Sozomen  indeed  seems  to  say 
that  he  had  been  already  condemned  as  a  pres- 
byter by  his  father;  if  so,  this  would  account 
for  the  severity  of  the  new  sentence  passed  upon 
him,  particularly  had  he  been  propagating  his 
errors  as  bishop  in  his  father's  see.  Then,  on 
his  resisting  this  sentence,  as  there  seems  fair 
reason  for  supposing  he  would,  his  father  would 
naturally  have  recourse  to  the  provincial  synod, 
which  we  may  assume  to  have  met  on  this 
occasion  at  Gangra,  as  the  first  bishop  on  the 
list  is  Eusebius,  clearly  the  metropolitan  of 
Caesarea  in  Cappadocia,  whom  St.  Basil  suc- 
ceeded, and  in  whose  jurisdiction  Gangra  lay, 
while  the  name  of  Eulalius  occurs  further  on. 
Dius  (probably  Dianius,  the  predecessor  of 
Eusebiu«y  is  intended)  whom  the  Libdlus  synod- 


either 


GANGRA  (Couscu.  of) 

rsion.     Gang™  therrfore  was 
it  hod  passed  st  Neo^^sarea 


held  t 


iDg  Eiutathi 

to  have  led  Sozomen  to  anert  that  he  was  first 
deposed  by  Eusebius  of  Coostautiuople,  who  died 
as  far  back  a*  a.D.  342  -.  and  Socialee,  who  ujt 
ID  one  place  (11.  43)  that  the  ejDod  of  Gangra 
wa«  iubaequent  to  the  CoiutaDiinopDliUn  sj'Bod 
of  A.D.  360,  cuntradict*  himielf  in  the  rery  neit 
chapter  by  telling  u»  that  MeUtius  lueceeded 
Enstathiiu  at  Sehaste,  and  then  either  as  bishop 
of  Sebaste  or  Beroea— it  does  net  much  mittei 
which— attended  the  councU  of  SeUucia,  which 


year  before.  These  ptaces  were  not  remote 
from  each  other;  and  it  would  appear  that 
there  bad  been  synods  held  at  Antioch,  that,  for 
instance,  of  A.D.  358  under  Endoiiui,  and  at 
Melitine  in  Armenia,  anfavourable  Co  Eustathius, 
whose  judgments  he  had  set  nt  nonghl  equally 
with  that  of  Neo-Caesarea.  Henc«  the  greater 
solemnity  with  which  that  of  Gangra  waa  coD- 
i-eued,  far  enhanced  however  by  the  weight 
which  has  atUched  to  it  ever  since  ;  Pope  Sym- 
ruHchus  in  a  Romau  synod  A.[>.  bM  going  so  far 
as  to  say  that  its  canons  had  been  framed  by 
apoatolic  authority,  meaning  that  of  his  see-  in 
other  words,  that  his  predecessors  bad  received 
and  approved  them  (Pagi  ad  Baron,  a.d.  319,  n. 
v.).  Of  these  there  are  twenty  in  number,  and 
almoit  all  in  candemnation  of  the  errors  ascribed 
to  EustathiDB  and  bin  followers  In  the  synodical 
letter  before  mentioned,  "  forbidding  to  marry, 
commanding  to  abstain  from  meats,"  and  so 
forth.     Their  reception  by  Rome  lends  addi 


"  Shou 


iiutrried-^aA  Chough  it  were  not  right  to  partake 
of  the  oblation  when  he  is  celebrant— let  him  be 
anathema."    And  the  epilogue, 


colteeti 


.     2Ut 


worth    t 


scribing,  not  only  for  "the  admirable  temper 
and  gmd  sense"  which  distingui!>heB  it,  as  Mr. 
.Pohnson    remarks    {Vade   Mecfi'n,    n.    86),    but 

the  universal  church.  The  rulings  of  fifteen,  or, 
if  Hosius  was  there,  sixteen  bishops  only,  must 
have  owed  their  place  there  to  some  great  in- 
trinsic excellence.  "We  commit  those  caaooF 
lo  writing,"  so  they  terminate,  "not  as  if  we 
would  cut  off  those  who  eiercite  tiiemselves  in 
works  of  severity  and  iiiuTtKicatian  in  the  church 
of  God  according  to  the  Scriptures;  but  those, 
who  under  pretence  of  such  eiercise,  do  insult 

m.'r,  and  would  bring  in  innovations  contrary  to 
(he  Scriptures  and  the  canons  of  the  church. 
We  therefore  admire  virginity,  if  attended  with 
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rein  as  bolj  aod  beoe. 
ed  religion  within  th<He 
respect  to  every  placr 
EnaL  IS  Diuii  u>  me  name  of  the  Lord,  aud 
approve  of  the  church  assemblies  as  being  fvr 
the  public  good  ;  and  pronouncea  beatitude  opi^ 
ngnal  acts  of  charity  dona  to  our  brethren,  u 
being  done  to  the  poor  of  the  cburcb  acconliDE 
to  tradition ;  and  to  say  all  in  >  word,  wc  can- 
not but  wbh  that  all  things  mar  be  Aaoe  in  tL> 
church  according  to  the  tmditioDs  of  BuN 
Scripture  and  the  apoatlea."  [E.  S.  Ffj' 

GAELAND3.  [Baptism,  p.  164  ;  Cbob.v. 
p.  511;  FuiWERS.] 

OABDEN  OF  EDEX.  BepreuDteJ  Ir 
trees  in  varions  bas-reliefs  of  the  F>ll  of  Ua^ 
as  on  the  tomb  of  Junius  Busue  (Botlan. 
tav.  XI.  &c  be).  A  most  ancient  US.  pittin 
of  the  Garden  of  Eden  occurs  in  the  Vienna  US. 
of  the  Book  of  Genesis  which  is  given  by  D'Agin- 
court.  Professor  Weatwood  has  shown  the  pre- 
sent writer  an  eilraordinary  represcDtatinn  al 
the  Fall  of  Uao,  from  a  Greek  MS.  of  the  OU 
Testament  now  in  the  Vatican  of  the  7th  or  8th 
century,  where  the  garden  is  mnch  dwelt  o*. 
There  is  a  quadruped  serpent  or  dragon  loakiDj^ 
up  at  tlie  tree  of  knowledge.  These  piclDr« 
were  brought  to  this  country  in  fauimile  b? 
bishop  Forbes.  [R.  St.  J.  T.]" 

GABDEN  OF  GETHSEHANB.  Dnriui; 
■      '        ■  ■       half  at  least   t 


object  of  our  Lon 
of  the 


.Val,  ""^ 


ebeta 


Pilate,  itc.  In  No.  90  of  Frafessor  Wcslwoad's 
ivoiy  carvings,  he  is  brought  before  PiUtc  a>] 
Herod  together,  or  |«rhapB  Annas  and  Caiaphb. 
This  is  a  pari  of  the  great  casket  of  the  Bibh*- 
teca  Quiriniana  at  Brescia,  and  i>  referred  to  the 
5th  or  6th  century,  to  the  period  immediately 
preceding  that  of  the  Rabuk  US.  when  the  cra<i- 
fi<ion  began  to  be  represented  (sec  Crccifii). 
The  Garden  of  Gethsemane  is  one  of  the  earliest 
of  these  approaches  to  actual  delineatioo  of  oar 
Lord's  sulferings.  Ike  MS.  Oiaptl  of  St.  Amgmi- 
(ifK,  very  possibly  made  use  of  by  the  bishi^p 
himself,  contains  a  moat  interesting  pictore  c/ 
the  betrayal  In  the  garden,  which  is  represenlel 
not  only  by  trees,  but  by  a  curious  serpentine 
representation  of  tjie  brook  Sedron,  bnmtiDg  Ht 
of  a  rock  like  the  Barada  at  Ain  FU1.  or  tbc 
Jordan  at  Tell-cl-Khady.  This  subject  is  carved 
on  the  casket  of  the  Brescian  library  (Westwmd. 
ivory  casts,  No.  90),  dating  from  the  5th  nr  61h 

Indications  of  a  garden  occur  in  various  Greek 
representationa  of  the  crucifiiion  combined  with 
the  resurrection.  See  crucifiiion  in  the  AaWd 
US.  in  Asaemani,  Bttdi.  Laurent.  Catalog<a,  where 
olive-trees  are  certainly  intended. 

In  later  MSS.  it  occurs  in  the  Bibk  of  AtcviK. 
and   in   n   MS.  given  by  count  Bastaid,  which 
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tioD.  As  a  rale  the  actaal  gates  (vaivae)  of 
churches  were  of  wood  of  the  most  excellent  «nd 
durable  kind.  The  doors  of  the  basilica  of  St. 
Paul  at  Rome  were,  until  its  destruction  by  fire 
in  1823,  of  wood,  roughly  chiselled,  and  were 
reported  to  hare  been  brought  from  Constantin- 
ople. The  doors  of  the  church  of  St.  Sabina  on 
the  Aventine  are  of  cypress  wood,  carved  in  re- 
lief with  subjects  from  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
inents.  They  are  of  great  antiquity,  though 
Mamachi,  the  annalist  of  the  Dominican  order, 
gives  them  too  early  a  dat«  in  placing  them 
i^efore  the  7th  century.  The  church  of  the 
monastery  of  St.  Catherine  on  Mount  Sinai  re- 
tains the  ancient  richly-carved  doors  of  cypress 
wood  erected  by  the  emperor  Justinian,  stated 
by  Mr.  Curzon  to  be  as  perfect  as  when  first  set 
up  (Neale,  Hist.  </  East,  Ch.  Introd.  p,  258). 
Doors  of  wood  were  very  commonly  overlaid 
with  plates  of  the  precious  metals  and  inlaid 
with  ivory  (Uieron.  Ep.  ad  Demetr.  viii.),  for 
the  purpose  of  decoration.  These  plates  were 
frequently  richly  sculptured  with  scriptural 
subjects  in  relief.  Thus  Paulinus  of  Nola  speaks 
of  **  aurea  limina  "  (^Poem,  xiv.  98),  and  com- 
mends the  piety  of  those  who  covered  the  doors 
of  the  church  of  St.  Felix  with  metal  plates — 

**  Sanctsiiiie  praeflxis  obducant  limina  lamnis." 

(/'oem.  xvill.  34). 

The  papal  memoirs  of  Anastasius  supply  re- 
peated references  to  this  mode  of  ornamentation. 
[Doors,  §  3,  p.  574.]  The  "^  portae  argenteae  " 
of  St.  Peter's  are  often  mentioned.  These  were 
overlaid  by  pope  Hadrian  (a.D.  772-795)  with 
silver-gilt  plates  embossed  with  the  effigy  of  our 
Lord  and  others  (Anastas.  §  332).  Pope  Hilary 
(a.D.  461-467)  erected  silver  gates  at  the  C<m- 
fessio  4>f  the  basilica  of  Holy  Cross,  and  gates  of 
bronze  inlaid  with  silver  at  the  oratory  of  St. 
John  Lateran  (76.  §  69).  This  last  is  an  early 
example  of  those  doors  of  bronze  of  which  we 
have  in  later  times  so  many  magnificent  ex- 
amples, bearing  representations  of  Biblical  events 
in  high  relief,  which  reached  their  artistic  climax 
in  the  western  doors  of  the  cathedral  of  Pisa  and 
those  of  the  baptistery,  "  le  porte  del  Paradiso  " 
at  Florence.  We  have  another  early  example  in 
the  gates  of  the  **  eso-narthex  "  of  St.  Sophia. 
These  are  of  bronze  exquii^itely  embossed  with 
floriated  crosses  set  in  doorcases  of  marble.  The 
great  central  doorway  has  above  it  an  image  of 
Chiist  in  the  act  of  giving  benediction  to  a 
kneeling  emperor  with  the  virgin  and  St.  John 
the  Baptist  on  either  hand.  The  chief  entrance 
of  the  cathedral  of  Novgorod  has  bronze  doors  of 
very  early  date.  They  are  described  by  Adelung 
(die  KorsurCschen  ThUren  zu  A^ovcgorod)as  11  feet 
high  by  3  feet  broad,  divided  into  24  compart- 
ments containing  scriptural  reliefs. 

Church  doors  were  often  furnished  with  in- 
scriptions either  upon  or  above  them*  These 
included  texts  of  Scripture,  doxologies,  prayers, 
pious  aphorisms,  &c.  Paulinus  of  Nola  '{Ep. 
xxxii.  §  12)  gives  the  following  inscription  placed 
by  him  over  the  principal  entrance  of  the  basi- 
lica of  St.  Felix:— 

**  Pax  tibi  sit  qaicumque  Det  penetralia  Chrlstl 
Pectore  paciflco  Candidas  ingrederts." 

Above  the  entrance,  he  informs  us,  was  a  crowned 
cross  with  these  lines  : — 


**  Oeme  coronatam  Domini  soper  atiia  Chrlsti 
Stare  cruoem  duro  fpondentem  celsa  labori 
Fraemla.    Telle  croccm  qui  vis  auferre  ooronam." 

The  door  of  the  outer  basilica,  which  was  en- 
tered through  a  garden  or  orchard,  he  also  tells 
us,  has  these  inscriptions  on  the  outer  face  : — 

*'  Cocleitc^  intrata  vias  prr  amoena  vireta 
Chiisticolae:  ei  laetis  decet  hue  ingressua  ab  hortis 
Unde  sacrum  meritls  dator  exluu  in  pandisum.'' 

And  this  on  the  inner : — 

**  Qulsquis  ab  aede  Del  perfectls  ordine  votis 
Egrederis,  remea  corpore,  oorde  mane." 

Church  doors  were  also  often  inscribed  with 
the  names  of  the  builders  and  the  date  of  the 
building.  [E.  V.] 

6ATIANUS,  bishop  and  confessor  in  Tou- 
raine;  commemorated  Dec.  18  {Mart,  Adonis, 
Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

GAUDENTIA,  virgin,  saint  at  Rome ;  com- 
memorated Aug.  30  {Alart.  ffieron,,  Usuardi). 

[W.  F.  G.] 

GAUOERICIJS,  bishop  and  confessor  at 
Cambray  (t619  A.D.);  commemorated  Aug.  11 
(Mart,  ffieron,,  Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

GAZA  in  Palestine  (Council  of),  a.d.  541, 
to  which  Pelagius  the  first  pope  of  that  name, 
then  a  deacon  and  envoy  from  Rome,  came  by 
order  of  the  Emperor  Justinian,  with  letters 
ordering  the  deposition  of  Paul  bishop  of  Alex- 
andria, which  was  accordingly  carried  out 
(Mansi,  ix.  706).  [E.  S.  Ff.] 

GAZOPHYLACIUM.  The  treasury  or 
storehouse  attached  to  a  church,  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  offerings  of  the  faithful,  made  either 
in  bread  and  wine,  or  in  money,  for  the  service 
of  the  altar,  the  sustentation  of  the  ministers, 
or  distribution  among  the  poor  (Possid.  Vit,  S. 
Aufftutin,  c  24).  These  oblations  were  depo- 
sited in  the  gazophylacium  either  after  having 
been  offered  on  the  altar,  or  until  enquiry  had 
been  made  by  the  deacons  whether  the  offerers 
were  orthodox  and  persons  of  good  life,  that  the 
table  of  the  Lord  might  not  be  profaned  by  the 
gifts  of  the  unholy  (Binius  m  (Jan,  iv.  Apost. 
Labbe  i.  5'6).  By  the  93rd  canon  of  the  fourth 
council  of  Carthage,  A.D.  399,  the  reception 
before  enquiry  even  into  *'  the  gazophylacium  or 
sacrarium*'  (the  modern  sacristy)  was  forbidden. 
Chrysoatom  (ffomil.  22  de  E^eemoa.)  spealcs  of 
treasuries  in  the  churches,  rit  ya^OHpuXdxta  rit 
irravBa  Kuiiiva ;  Augustine  appears  to  recognize 
their  existence  *'  quid  est  gazophylacium  ?  Area 
Dei  ubi  colligebantur  ea  quae  ad  indigentiam 
servorum  Dei  mittebantur"  (Homil,  in  ts,  63); 
and  Possidius  in  his  life  of  that  father  (ti.  s.) 
records  his  having  warned  his  hearers,  as  Am- 
brose had  also  done,  of  the  neglect  of  the 
*<  gazophylacium  and  secretarium,  from  which 
the  necessaries  for  the  altar  are  brought  into  the 
church."  Cyprian  refers  to  the  place  of  offering 
as  (^)rhona  (de  Op,  et  Eleemos,  c.  5),  and  Paulinus 
of  Nola,  as  mensa^  which  he  complains  stood  too 
oflen  for  sight  rather  than  use,  "  visui  tantum 
non  Usui "  (^^rm,  de  Oatophyl.  Ep.  34).  [E.  V.] 

GELASIUS,  mariyr  at  Rome  with  Aquili- 
nus,  Donatus, Geminus,  Magnus;  commemorated 
Feb.  4  (Mart.  Hieron.,  Usuardi).         [W.  F.  G.] 
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GEMELLIONES.  Among  the  vessels  to 
be  borne  before  the  pope  in  the  great  Edster 
procession  are  mentioned  (Ordo  Bom,  I.  c.  3) 
**  gemelliones  argentei."  The  purpose  of  these 
is  uncertain,  but  it  seems  probable  that  (like  the 
^  urceola  argentea  "  mentioned  elsewhere)  they 
were  water-ressels  (Binterim's  DenkwUrdigkeiterij 
iv.  i.  184).  [C] 

GEMINIANUS,  martyr  at  Rome  with 
Lucia  under  Diocletian ;  commemorated  Sept.  16 
(Mart.  £om,  Vet.y  Bedae,'' Adonis,  Usuardi). 

[W.  F.  G.] 

GEMINUS.  (1)  Martyr  in  Africa  with 
Aquihnus,  Eugenius,  Martianus,  Quintus,  Theo- 
dotus,  Tripho ;  commemorated  Jan.  4  {Mart. 
Adonis,  Usuardi). 

(2)  [GELA8IU8.]  [W.  F.  G.] 

GEMS  were  employed  in  very  early  times 
for  a  great  variety  of  ecclesiastical  purposes, 
some  articles  being  made  wholly  of  stones  more 
or  less  precious,  and  others  being  decorated 
therewith.  Thus  Chalices  and  other  sacred  ves- 
sels were  occasionally  made  of  precious  stones, 
but  more  frequently  ornamented  vrith  them ;  and 
little  crystal  Fish,  probably  used  as  hospitable 
emblems,  have  been  found  in  the  catacombs  of 
Rome.  The  walls,  the  Altars,  the  Altar- 
cloths,  the  service-booics  [Lituroical  Books], 
and  other  furniture  of  churches  were  from  the 
fourth  century  onward  often  ornamented  with 
gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones,  as  were  also 
Crosses  and  the  Crowns  and  diadems  of  Christian 
sovereigns.  In  the  following  article,  however, 
account  will  be  taken  of  such  gems  only  as  are 
engraved,  and  these  were  mostly  used  as  orna- 
mental or  signet  rings,  more  rarely  for  other 
purposes. 

The  following  passage  of  Clemens  Alexandrinus 
{Paed'tg.  iii.  11,  p.  246d)  is  the  hcus  classtcus 
relating  to'  Christian  signet  gems : — "  A  man 
should  not  wear  the  ring  on  the  Hnger  joint,  for 
this  is  effeminate,  but  upon  the  little  finger,  as 
low  down  as  possible ;  for  the  hand  will  thus  be 
most  free  for  action,  and  the  seal  least  likely  to 
slip  oif,  as  being  guarded  by  the  larger  joint. 
But  let  our  signet  devices  be  a  dove  or  a  fish,  or 
a  ship  coursing  against  the  sky,  or  a  musical 
lyre,  which  Polycrates  employed,  or  a  shipV 
anchor,  which  was  the  seal  of  Seleucus,  or  if  it 
be  a  fisherman,  it  will  remind  us  of  an  apostle 
and  of  boys  saved  from, water."  Subjects  de- 
rived fVom  heathen  mythology  or  representa- 
tions of  weapons  and  drinking  vessels  he  con- 
demns as  unfit  for  Christians.  A  little  before  he 
allows  Christians  only  one  ring  as  a  signet, 
saying  that  all  other  rings  should  be  eschewed  : 
a  wife  also  may  have  a  gold  signet  ring  tor  the 
safe  keeping  of  her  husband's  goods. 

The  number  of  engraved  stones  which  can  be 
securely  referred  to  the  early  Christian  centu- 
ries is  not  very  considerable,  but  their  rarity  has 
[lerhaps  been  somewhat  exaggerated.* 


•  "  Intagli  representinK  purely  Clirirtian  subjects  are  of 
the  raresr.  possible  occurrenoe,  that  is  In  works  of  indu- 
bitable  antiquity"  (King.  Antique  Genu,  p.  352.  London, 
1860).  Some  that  have  been  published  are  now  known 
to  b"  falne  (Martigny,  Diet.  p.  39).  Tbf  Chrii^tian  gems  | 
lM>Aring  Greek  inscriptions  have  bwn  published  by  i 
liiicbuff  in  Bockh'a   Cvrp.   Iiutr.  Oraec.  n.  9U77-9109.  1 


The  principal  subjects  of  extuit  works  of  thb 
kind,  including  all  those  mentioned  by  demeft*. 
are  as  follows ;  va^ons  specimeiis  of  each  trfif 
are  described  at  length,  oUiers  more  briefly. 

(i.)  Chri3t  as  the  Good  Shepherd. — ^ThW  ix}^. 
though  not  mentioned  by  Clement,  deserve  t . 
hold  the  first  place,  being  so  often  found  in  very 
early  Christian  works  of  art  of  different  kiax 
Mr.  Fortnum,  who  observes  thnt  forgeries  * : 
this  subject  are  frequent,  describes  and  figan:s 
a  red  jasper  in  his  own  possession  (purchafse-l  -t 
Rome)  in  its  original  octagonal  bronze  settia,' : 
the  shepherd  is  standing  on  his  left  leg.  ts" 
right  leg  being  bent ;  he  supports  himself  It  a 
staff  in  his  hand,  and  holds  out  a  branch  {ytr- 
haps  of  olive,  as  a  symbol  of  peace)  to  two  sLrrj 
at  his  feet.  Behind  him  is  an  olive  (?)  tret. 
Christian  work  of  the  third  or  fourth  oentnrr 
(Archaeological  Journal,  xxvi.  141  [1869];  rxri  L 
275  [1871]).  The  British  Museum  has  ser^i 
intagli  in  which  the  Good  Shepherd  be^rs  a 
lamb  on  his  shoulders.  In  one  or  them  (a  tisr 
onyx)  he  stands  between  two  fish,  or  rather  per- 
haps between  a  fish  and  a  palm-branch  ;  in  tn^* 
others  (red  and  brown  jaspers)  he  holds  a  fUt 
having  a  dog  at  his  feet,  which  looks  up  at  his.- 
tree  being  behind ;  in  a  fourth  (cornelian)  are  t«  ^ 
dogs  at  his  feet,  looking  up,  and  an  obscure  ab-I 
barbarous  legend,  which  has  been  read  ESfVKEV 
(Hertz,  Cat.  n.  2344;  King,  Ancient  G^ms,  |«. 
353X  **  in  which  the  name  of  Jesas  appears  to  U 
intended,  together  with  some  other  appella'i  s 
or  title,"  perhaps  Lord (Kvpu')  Jesus  (King,  Ou-^ 
tics,  p.  142),  or  Jesu*,  Son  of  God  (lESSV  VE 
TEV,  Greek  in  Latin  letters  and  barbarised) ;  an- 
other of  the  same  type  (niccolo)  has  no  legend : 
the  sixth  has  only  the  shepherd  bearing  t)^ 
lamb,  but  is  inscribed  IH.  XP.  (plasma);  -a 
the  seventh  (red  jasper)  he  is  accompanied  \  • 
sheep  and  a  dove  on  a  tree.  One  in  the  T>i^ 
liothique   Imperiale,  in  niccolo,  set  in  a  silvrt 

Among  them  are  several  which  maj  be  rcfenvd  wit. 
little  or  no  doubt  to  a  period  later  than  that  with  vkk-i 
we  are  concerned ;  and  as  noUiing  is  said  about  tbr  pro 
bable  antiquity  of  almost  all  of  them,  it  has  been  neo^ 
saryto  employ  the  work  with  some  caution.  P06»>Ntk 
the  books  referred  to  under  the  particular  ^ons  may  ic.^t 
some  information  upon  this  point.  In  the  BHtiafa  Me- 
seum  are  contained  upwards  of  twenty  eaHy  ChrMlar 
gems  seen  by  the  writer,  and  there  may  pnifaaUy  at  ths 
time  (1874)  be  more.  In  various  private  coiWetiaBs  hi 
this  country  (as  of  Meesre.  Fortnnm.  King,  and  Lewit) 
are  contained  a  fair  number  of  otbcre.  The  BibUothrqw 
Imperiale  at  Paris  contained,  in  18S8,  only  eight  par^if 
Christian  engraved  stones,  excluding  Byxantine  cacvi 
(Chabo'iUlp  ,  Catal.  pp.  191. 282.  who  says  that  ChrvtlMi 
Intagli  are  "  d'une  grande  raret£").  About  fifty  cassta  of 
Christian  gems  have  been  received  from  Slgnor  Saalmi. 
Via  Babuino.  Rome,  some  of  whldi  are  in  tbe  Tatkan, 
others  In  the  Museo  Yettori.  now  aoinlred  for  the  Tatkaa : 
but  th<*  general  absence  of  Indlcatian  either  of  tlie  eoUertit  "i 
or  the  kind  of  stone  employed  greatly  dctrada  Iraia  tb«-ir 
value:  fourteen  of  them  give  the  Good  Shepbrrd, ei|:ht 
have  an  anchor  (with  or  without  aooompantmentsX  thrt^ 
have  a  boat  orshlp^  five  bear  a  dov^  others  bare  fb4i 
(written  in  Greek,  or  deplctcdX  the  chrisma.  or  tbe  Craa»- 
Others  which  are  of  large  aixe,  exhibiting  ttie  OoclfixitTi:. 
or  the  figure  of  Christ  or  the  Virgin,  are  probably  Ut^-r 
than  800  A.D.  Among  some  casts  from  gems  In  Rani', 
received  from  Slgnor  OdelU  of  Rome,  are  a  few  wbtcfa 
are  evidently  C3ir<siian,  (he  roo^t  remarkable  being  an  id- 
taglio  representing  the  ratsiog  of  Umrus  in  a  styli*  ** 
art  like  that  which  we  have  In  tbe  caLicttmba.  where  ih^* 
sanip  subject  is  represented. 
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Th*  Good  BbophMid  (King). 

the  DiTine  presence ' 


riDgy  has  the  Good  Shepherd  oa  before  bearing 
a  sheep  on  his  shoulders,  with  two  other  sheep 
at  his  feet  (Chabouillet,  Cat.  p.  282,  n.  2166). 
Another  example,  in  red  jasper,  represents 
the  shepherd  still  aa  before,  haring  two  dogs, 

or  rather  perhaps  haying 
one  dog  and  one  sheep, 
at  his  feet  and  a  star 
and  crescent  in  the  field, 
with  retrograde  legend 
lAHN,  perhaps  for  Jah 
»  his  name.    This  fine 
gem  is  considered  hj  Mr. 
King,  who  possesses  it, 
to  be  a  work  of  about 
the  end  of  the  second 
centnrjr.     He  considers 
'*  the  San  and  Moon  con- 
joined "  as  "  emblems  of 
(Prwious  Stones,  pp.  160, 
431) ;   they  may,    however,   be    indications  of 
astral  genii,  and  if  so,  the  gem  may  be  the  work 
of  a  Christian  Gnostic    ^  The  most  interesting 
of  all  examples  of  this  type,"  however,  he  ob- 
serres  (Ant.  Gems  and  RingSy  vol.   ii.   p.  30, 
London,  1872),  **  occurs   on  a  large  cornelian 
brought  recently  from  the  North  of  India  (Col. 
Pearse),  on  which   the  Good  Shepherd   stands, 
bearing  his  lost    and    found    lamb  across  his 
shoulders,    surrounded    by   the   mystic  letters 
I.X.e.T.C.,  the  reverse  engraved  with  XPICTE 
CcvZE  KAPni ANON  AEHOTE  (sic) :    '  0  Christ, 
save  Carpianua  for  ever.'    Thio  is  cut  in  exactly 
the  same  coarse  lettering  and  similarly  arranged 
in   consecutive  lines  as  the  Gnostic  legends  of 
the   fourth   century."    Three  others  are  men- 
tioned  in   Bockh's    Corp.   Inacr.    Qtaec,      One 
(n.  9084)  figured  by  Perret  {Catac.  de  Some, 
iv.  t.  xvi.  n.  12X  where  the  shepherd  bears  a 
lamb  accompanied  by  a  dove    and  branch,  and 
bv  an  anchor  and  fishes,  with  legend  IXOTC;  an- 
other (n.  9098),  figured  by  Paciaudi  {De  Bain. 
Christ,  on  the  title-page)  in  a  square  hematite, 
having  on  one  side  the  Good    Shepherd    with 
two  crosses,  and  a  legend  on  the  other,  seemingly 
meant  for  'AT^iOfltra  fivfi^  ;  and   a   third   (n. 
9107),  figured  by  Le  Blant  {Bull,  de  PAthtfn. 
Frant^.  Feb.  1856, 1. 1,  n.  10),  on  plasma,  where 
the  Good  Shepherd  is  accompanied  by  the  legend 
AOTK1[OT],  the  owner  of  the  gem.     There  are 
several  other  gems  on  which  this  subject  is  re- 
presented slightly  differing  from  the  preceding. 
(See  note  at  the  beginning.) 

(ii.)  The  following  five  types  are  mentioned  by 

Clement;  of  which  Christ 
as  the  FisK  occurs  per- 
haps more  frequently 
than  any  other.  The 
examples  here  given  may 
suffice,  but  the  enumera- 
tion might  be  extended. 
One  on  some  burnt  stone, 
iiA.  tK.ng.)  figured  by  Mr.  King,  is  of 

good  early  work,  repre- 
ot'nting  some  large-headed  fish,  and  reads  6ott- 
strophedon  HA  EIC  |  <1X  HI,  i.e.  Jesus  Christ 
is  one  Ood  (El) ;  see  his  ingenious  remarks  in 
Ant.  Gems  and  Rings,  ii.  27.  A  similar  fisih,  ac- 
companied by  a  crook  and  palm  branch  is  on  a  sard 
preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  which  also  con- 
(.aius  the  following  intai^li :  A  H^h  on  which  rests  a 
<'ro.s,s  ;  a  dove  on  each  liuih    IHCOTC  above  and 


Fith  iBpnortliif  »  CXM ;  Dova 
onaMliUBMBiU.  Mawvn.) 


below,  in  a  broken  cornelian :  *>  a  fish  upon  which 
is  a  dove,  a  sprig  behind  her ;  to  the  left  is  the 
chrisma  (^^  to  the  right  the  owner's  name, 
RVFI,  in  cornelian  :  also 
a  fish  well  engraved, 
in  an  emerald  set  in  a 
massive  gold  ring  of 
angular  form;  on  the 
opposite  side,  a  dove 
seated  on  a  branch 
between  the  letters 
AE  I  Ml  I  UA,  cut  on 
the  bezel  itself.  An 
intaglio,  the  stone  is 
not  particularised,  in 
the  Kircherian  Museum 
at  Rome  bears  the  en- 
graving IXerC  MT 
**  around  an  anchor  in 

the  loop  between  its  lower  arms,  which  are 
recurved,  and  upon  th«  stem  of  which  a  fish  is 
placed"  {ArchaeoL  Joum. 
zxviii.  288  [1871]).  A  sard 
published  by  Le  Blant  has 
a  representation  of  a  fish, 
with  IXerc  (retrograde) 
below  it:  the  Copenhagen 
Museum  possesses  a  gem 
having  the  same  type  and 
legend,  but  written  in  the  Ii^^Dov*.  mmI  OuteiM. 
usual  way :  and  the  legend  mSISS)"^^  ^"** 
only,  the  X  being  converted 
into  the  chrisma,  is  found  on  a  gem  in  the  Vati- 
can (Bockh,  nos.  9083,  9085,  9086).  The 
legend  IxeTC  inclosed  in  a  wreath  is  inscribed 
on  a  cornelian  in  the  British  Museum.  A  sard, 
figured  by  Ficoroni  {Oemm.  litt.  t.  xi.),  has 
IX6TC  only.  A  very  curious  ancient  gem, 
which  is  best  mentioned  in  this  place,  is  figured 
by  Martigny  {IHct,  p.  546).    It  represents  an 


episcopal  chair  with  legend  IXTB  (for  IX0TC) 
inscribed  upon  it,  besides  a  monogram  on  either 
side,  as  being  the  chair  of  Christ,  in  which  the 
bishop  sits.  The  same  chalcedony  is  figured  by 
Passeri,  who  has  a  dissertation  upon  it  (Thes, 
Genim.  Astrif.  iii.  221),  and  is  now,  having  under- 
gone various  fortunes,  in  the  Berlin  Museum 
(Bockh,  n.  9080). 

Other  gems  which  are  of  this  type,  but  with- 
out any  suggestive  adjuncts,  are  either  known 
or  suspected  to  be  Christian.  Mr.  King  {Gnostics, 
pi.  V.  n.  3)  figures  a  fish  neatly  engraved  on  a  nio- 

*>  Badly  flgured  by  Perrel,  u.  s.  n.  36,  and  misdescrtbed 
in  Uuckb.  C.  J,  (!.  004«9. 
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07  h  p" 
rr«m  ODe  ilde  oT  which, 
or  th«  form  of  a  cnrp  prajei:ts  boldl]',  the 
other  aide  benring  the  nnme  of  tha  poeKssor, 
VALERIAE,  in  intiiH  letters.  Bat  the  niiut 
intimtiug  eumplc  of  thia  Icind  is  the  epis- 
oop«l  ling  of  Arnulphus,  conseerated  bishop 
of  Uetl  in  A.D.  614,  now  preserved  in  the  cathe- 
driil  treasury ;  it  is  set  with  "  kd  opague  milk- 
while  corneliaD,"  aboat  half  an  inch  in  diameter, 
representing  a  fiah  whose  bend  appeari  above  the 
cvntainin^  basket,  on  either  side  of  whieb  is  a 
smaller  fish:  the  work  is  presumed  to  be  earlier 
thsn  the  fourth  century.  1^118  is  regarded  by 
Car.  de  Rossi  as  a  cnrious  illuiitnitioa  of  a  pas- 
sage in  Tertullian  (fl«  Biipl.  c.  1) :  "  Nos  piKi- 
culi  serundum  Fiicem  Doilram  in  nqois  nasci- 
mnr,  nee  ni>i  In  aquia  peimanendo  aalvi  sumna  " 
(Hitra,  Spkil.  Soltim.  torn.  iii.  p.  578,  tab.  iii. 
D.  i.  Paris,  I85.S,  Waterton  in  Arch.  Joam.  «, 
237  [18631;  Fortnum,  iWd.  iiTiii.  274  [18711; 
Marriott,  Taj*,  of  Catac.  p.  123  [with  a  figurej 
l.ond.  1870).    Thiatrpe  occurs  also  in  subordi 
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rated  the  writer  Is  ac]aa  nted  w  th  the  caxts  of 
K  me  others,  and  would  also  d  rect  the  reader  to 
I  dron  C  St  /on  p  34^  (U  11  ngton's  transl. 
n  Bohn  S  eat  L  )  Ferret  «  1  ■  Martignj, 
i>  (  s.»  *■  Poisson  and  Fortnum  Arch.Journ. 
■IT  I  i!  4  for  further  itDrmat  on  and  refer- 
euces  Ue  Rosai  alone "  [  n  his  ^  Chriat. 
inunun  IXSTN  txh  b  a  Spnil  Soletta.  iii.  555, 
J  6  577  see  Ptras  Aw.!  j  9  Paris,  1855}, 
says  the  Inst-nained  


the    Gah 


It  IS  moreoYer."''he 
tells  u  "  more  fre- 
quently forged  (hao 
perhaps  any  other." 
A  remarkable   sard 

MM  on  of  the  writer, 


The  der  ce  is 
g  yllui  of  the  cc 


'  The  DDmber  in  the  bnckels  Is  Ihat  of  (be 
MRie  (camplled  twm  Mr.  ItoUpKo's  pririts 
csUlo^oe],  London.  14S1. 
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would    seem,   to    christiaDiie    anch   1  iioAa 
production.     See  tXeTC 

(iii.)  Jnaor.— The  anchor,  oripnillr  lUV 
Dient  observes,  the  signet  of  Srleucns  (leebkuL, 
Doct.   Ham.  Vet.  iii.   212),  and   frtqnenilt  v 
curring  on  the  coins  of  the  Seleucidu,  wbnni 
passed  oxer  to  the  Jewish  money,  was  freqwiil' 
employed  as  a  gem  type  by  the  Christians,  «i 
HO  much  the  more  readily  from  its  reKmblun 
to  the  cross;  whence  the  molto,  Cna  ma  A- 
cAora.     This  type  octrnrs  both  in  cunaeciinD  i.ii 
the  preceding  and  also  independently  ufiL   U' 
the   former  sort  the  British   Motenm  ccolaiE 
the   four   following   eiamples,   all   probbl;  ti 
Christian    work :    anchor 
between  two  tish, around  it 
the  letters  APr,  in  black 
jasper;  another  with  dol- 
phin twisted  round  it,  like 
the  modern  Aldine  device, 
about    it    the    preceptive 
legend    EHITTXANOT 
(_Lay  hoU)  in  red  jasper ; 
anchor  between  two  fishes, 
in   niccolo;    another    be- 
tween two  branches 'and 

two  doves  are  seated,  in  (kuuaMKi 

chalcedony.  But  the  fal- 
lowing are  more  important  lod  uDqueOigaitli 
Christian.  A  sard  Ggured  by  Hunter  (i>b^ 
Abhawil.  1316,  p.  57,  t.  i.  n.  3),  of  »  M.- 
goual  form,  gives  an  anchor  with  two  fishesiJ 
(holegend  IHCOY(Biickh,  n.  9090>  ThetTlii 
Muaenm  has  recently  acquired  a  gem  beuiai  ii 
anchor  and  a  sheep  and  the  l^tod  [X0TC :  Dp« 


ixeTc>~i 


the  anchor  sits  a  dore  with  rd  olire  bnini  '■ 
its  mouth  (Boekh,  n.  9081>  PisHri  (Ii> 
Qemia.  Aitrif.  iii  278)  fignrea  a  ring  eaiiiw  " 
the  VettAri  Museum,  inscribed  IHCOTC  ibtn 
XPEICTO*  below,  having  between  the  rori-u 
anchor,  with  a  fish  hanging  from  Hch  nd  '' 
thestock.  Anopsl  in  the  same  muienin.liciirfJ 
by  Martignt  (.Diet.  p.  MS),  has  on  one  fMn"> 
ciform  anchor,  on  the  other,  enrlosed  in  nn  ^tt- 


perhaps  the  owner's  initials,  dispoaed  aiMitdu 
anchor  (Biickh,  n.  9079).  Bat  (he  anchor  iu' 
fllao  other  accompanying  avinbols.  Tims  u- 
other  gem  in  the  sam;  musenm  <Bi»kh.  n.^'S-') 
has  around  the  figure  of  aa  anchor  the  bouttn- 
phedon  legend  IH  |  SX  (./<nii  CArwf),  sad  >1» 
the  accompanying  symbols  of  a  tree,  s  li^ 
doves,  a  palm,  and  a  human  hand.  (ForWlfn 
see  above  under  the  Good  Shepberi.)  Tb«"" 
also  gems,  presumed  to  be  Christian,  of  •'"f" 
casts  have  been  received  from  Signer  Ssnli"'' " 
which  the  anchor  is  figured  by  il«lf  aliw. 
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(iv.)  Dove, — This  type,  usually  symbolical  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  has  been  already  mentioned  as 
tM;curring  on  gems  in  conjunction  with  other 
Christian  types.  Besides  these,  Passed  {Thes. 
Gemm,  Astrif.  iii.  235)  describes  and  figures, 
after  Mamachi,  a  gem  in  which  occurs  the  dove 
on  a  palm  branch,  a  star  above,  and  the  chrisma 

(^)  on  the  left.  The  British  Museum  has  a 
garnet  with  the  same  device,  but  no  chrisma; 
and  also  a  portion  of  a  cornelian  ring,  on  the  flat 
bezel  of  which  is  engraved  a  dove  holding  a 
branch,  considered  by  Mr.  Fortnum  to  be  Christian 
work  of  the  second  or  third  century  {Arch,Journ. 
1869,  p.  140).  A  sapphire  in  the  same  collection 
bears  the  same  device.  The  French  collection  con- 
tains a  cornelian,  the  work  of  which  appears  to  be 
of  the  sixth  century,  on  which  is  engraved  a  dove, 
a  palm,  and  a  crown,  with  a  monogram  of 
Veranus  (?),  in  style  resembling  those  of  the 
Ostrogothic  kings  of  Italy  (Chabouillet,  Catai. 
n.  2167).  The  dove  occurs  also  on  Christian 
gems  found  in  Rome  or  preserved  in  the  Roman 
collections,  in  most  cases  accompanied  by  the 
chrisma  (Saulini,  Perret).  A  pale  sard  *  intaglio 
in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Ready  has  two  rudely- 
engraved  doves  with  a  cross  between  them. 
**  One  of  the  prettiest  devices  of  the  cla.ss 
that  has  come  to  my  knowledge,"  says  Mr.  King 
(AtU.  Gtms  and  RingSy  vol.  ii.  p.  26,  note), 
**  shews  the  dove  with  olive  twig  in  be.\k, 
perched  upon  a  wheat-sheaf,  apt  emblem  of  the 


Dove  mmI  ahaaf.    (Kiog.) 

Church,  having  for  supporters  a  lion  and  serpent. 
It  pictorial ly  embodies  the  precept  to  be  wise  as 
serpents  and  harmless  as  doves.  (In  possession 
of  F.  Taylor.)"  The  British  Museum,  in  fine,  has 
u  gem  of  large  size  and  late  work,  reading  in 
minuscule  letters  aveurreuri,  +  rov  Zfifiov;  below 
the  legend  is  a  sheaf  of  com,  and  two  doves 
with  olive  branches  below,  indicating  that  the  in- 
gathering of  the  harvest  of  souls  will  be  in  peace. 
Other  examples  are  named  by  Martigny,  u.  a. 

(v.)  Fisherman. — The  type  alludes  to  the 
Saviour  and  the  apostles  as  Hshers  of  men.  It  is 
rarely  found  on  Christian  gems,  but  we  have  a 
tew  examples.  M.  de  Belloc,  in  his  work  en- 
titled Za  Vicrge  au  Poisson  de  Raphael  (Lyon, 
1833),  figures  an  engraved  cornelian,  which  he 
considers  to  be  Christian,  upon  which  is  a  fisher- 
man holding  a  basket  in  one  hand,  and  in  the 
other  a  line  from  which  a  fish  is  suspended;  the 
word  IX0T2  is  written  near  the  fish  (Didron, 
Christian,  Iconogr.  pp.  345,  3G4  in  Bohn's  lUustr, 
Libr.y  This  would  seem  to  be  a  different  gem 
from  a  cornelian  mentioned  by  Vallarsi  in  his  notes 
on  St.  Jerome  (i.  18),  of  the  same  type  with  the 
same  inscription  (Didron,  u.  s.  p.  349);  Martigny 
speaks  of  it  as  excel leut  in  workmanship  and 
probably  of  great  antiquity:  he  regards  the 
ii.shcrman  as  the  Saviour  (/Vict.  p.  .518 ;  Garrucci, 

*  [Ttiis  provt«  to  be  a  paste,  and  belongs  to  glass,  ^ 
iii.  C.B.] 


ffagiogl.  p.  111).  A  sard  intaglio,  reganled  by 
Mr.  King  as  ^'  purely  Christian,"  in  his  own 
collection  is  figured  in  his  OnosticSj  pi.  x.  n.  7 ; 
it  gives  two  winged  figures,  probably  Cupids,  in  a 
boat,  one  fishing,  the  other  steering ;  "  the  mast 
with  the  yard,  making  a  true  cross,  forms  a 
significant  and  conspicuous  feature  in  the  design  " 
(p.  224).  Its  Christianity,  however,  seems 
rather  questionable.* 

(vi.)  Boat  or  Ship, — These  occur  on  Christian 
gems,  as  being  typical  of  the  church,  and  then 
sometimes  resting  on  a  fish,  or  of  the  voyage 
of  the  soul  to  the  harbour  of  eternal  re»t. 
Mr.  Fortnum  describes  and  figures  a  fragment 
of  a  ring  of  dark  green  jasper,  probably  of  the 
second  or  third  century,  purchased  in  Rome,  on 
the  bezel  o{  which  is  engraved  a  boat  bearing  a 
bird  and  a  branch,  probably  a  cock  and  palm 
branch.  The  boat  is  supposed  to  be  the  church, 
and  the  victory  of  the  soul  over  the  world  to  be 
indicated  by  the  other  types'  {Arch,  Jour,  1869, 
p.  140).  Aleander  {Nav,  JSccles.  Bef,  Symb.  p.  13, 
Rom.  1626)  figures  a  ring-stone  ;S  and  Flcoroni 
gives  another  {Gemme  Antiq.  p.  105,  t.  xi.  8),  on 
which  the  ship  seems  to  rest  on  a  fish.  A  ring 
figured  by  cardinal  Borgia  {De  Cruce  Velii.  p.  213) 
is  set  with  an  antique  jasper  intaglio,  the  subject 
of  which  is  a  ship,  having  six  rowers  on  one  side, 
which,  supplying  the  corre- 
sponding six  on  the  other,  would 
represent  the  twelve  apostles; 
there  is  also  a  pilot,  or  helms- 
man, and  the  name  IHCOT  in- 
scribed on  the  reverse  (Fort- 
num in  Arch.  Journ.  1871,  pp. 
274,  275;  Mart.  Diet.  p.  432). 
A  cornelian  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum (intflglio)  has  a  ship  with 
mast  and  yard-arm  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  bear- 
ing also  a  cross  at  the  prow.  A  fine  black  jasper 
intaglio,  in  the  possession  of  Rev.  S.  S.  Lewis, 
shows  a  boat  with  a 
Greek  cross  in  the 
centre.  A  cornelian, 
*belonging  to  count 
Marcoliui,an  impres- 
sion of  which  is  pub- 
lished by  Lippert  (iiL 
361),  bears  a  trireme 
with  the  labarum,  on 
which  is  the  chrisma 
and  two  palm  trees; 
the  prow  is  in  the 
form  of  a  bird's  head ; 
the  vessel  enters  into 

port,  and  the  sea  is  marked  by  a  fish :  in  the 
field  are  two  stairs  and  the  unexplained  letters 
E.  T.  RA.;  below,  VGBP.  (Raspe's  Cat.  of  Tasste^s 
Engraved  Geins,  n.  2715).     Other  gems,  whose 


Ikmt  with  Crmt. 
(Uritkh  MoMum.) 


Bottt  with  Cnicirorm  MMt.   (In  the 
OuUacUuii  uf  ftov.  8.  8.  Uwta.) 


•  The  gem  reproducfd  by  Martigny  (u.  t.)  from  Cosia- 
doni.  showing  a  flsih  in  human  form  holding  a  b«»kel, 
which  Polidorl  interprets  to  be  the  Saviour,  b  ratbcr,  to 
Judge  by  the  flguD',  an  Amyrian  or  Babylonian  gem,  rr*- 
presenting  Dagon  (see  Smith's  Did.  of  Ike  Bible^  vol.  L 
p.  381). 

t  With  thi:»  may  be  compared  an  antique  psiste  in  the 
Hertz  Gollection  (No.  2525),  having  a  ship  with  rock- 
shaped  prow,  rowed  by  four  benches  of  Mllors ;  a  butur< 
fly  above.  The  allusion  to  the  immortality  of  the  tonl 
can  hardly  be  doubknl,  but  the  frobleni  is  pagan  rather 
tiiiin  Chritttian. 

t  Thb  gem  Is  more  fully  doscribpd  below,  ^  zii. 
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irapressions  have  been  seut  from  Rome,  bear  a 
boat  with  the  chrisma,  or  the  chrisma  accom- 
panied by  a  i)alm  above.  A  sard  (intaglio)  with 
the  same  type  is  set  in  a  ring  in  the  Naples 
Museum  (Arch.  Joum.  1871,  p.  280). 

It  will  now  be  seen  that  we  have  examples  of 
all  the  types  mentioned  by  Clemens  Alexandrinus, 
the  lyre  only  excepted,  occurring  on  gems  which 
are  either  certainly  known  or  reasonably  pre- 
sumed to  be  Christian.  This  type  also  occurs, 
but  it  is  uncertain  whether  any  gem  on  which 
it  is  found  is  to  be  considered  of  Christian  work, 
(vii.)  Lyre. — Employed  probably  as  the  type 
of  harmony  and  concord.  The  only  example 
known  to  Martigny  (Des  Anneaitx  chez  lea  pre- 
miers Chr^tiensy  MAcon,  1858)  which  he  could 
regard  as  Christian  is  one  in  the  Royal  Library 
of  Turin,  of  very  indifferent  work,  in  a  style  like 
many  Christian  gems,  Bgured  by  Perret,  Cata- 
combes  (vol.  iv.  pi.  xvi.  n.  60).  Nor  can  he  add 
another  in  his  Dictionary  of  Christian  AntitjmtieSf 
written  seven  years  later  Q).  40).'* 

The  following  types  are  not  mentioned  by 
Clemens;  the  nnt  three  of  them  have  been 
already  indicated  in  connection  with  those  gems 
which  have  been  described ;  but  they  occur  on 
other  gems  also. 

(viii.)  Palm. — ^This  symbol  of  victory,  among 
Pagans,  Jews,  and  Christians,  occurs  frequently 
on  engraved  stones  and  metal  rings,  and  it  is 
sometimes  difficult  to  decide  whether  a  given 
engraving  is  to  be  considered  Pagan  or  Christian 
(Arch.  Joum.  1871,  pp.  275,  276,  280,  282).  It 
has  already  been  noticed  that  the  palm  occurs 
as  an  accessory  type  on  some  of  the  Christian 
gems  above  described ;  it  occurs  also  in  other 
combinations.     On  a  cornelian  in  the   British 

Museum  a  hand  holds  a  palm 
branch  erect,  the  chrisma  is 
above  and  MNHMONETE 
below.  In  the  same  museum 
is  a  cornelian,  presumably  of 
Christian  work,  on  which  is 
a  palm  branch  placed  verti- 
cally, inclosed  in  a  wreath  of 
laurel:  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
branch  are  the  proper  names 

'^TBriSlhMSS;;!*"  Z^TIKOC   and  TEPTVAAA, 

who  may  possibly  have  been 
martyrs.  A  sard  in  the  Rev.  C'  W.  King's 
collection  bears  a  palm  branch  placed  horizon- 
tally, and  below  it  the  acclamation  (probably 
Christian),  SVLE  VIVE  (letters  partly  in- 
verted). The  palm  branch  occurs  also  by 
itself  or  accompanied  by  inscriptions  on  various 
other  gems  and  rings,  which  are  reasonably 
supposed  or  suspected  to  be  of  Christian  work, 
which  is  distinguished,  in  Mr.  Waterton's 
opinion,  by  the  rude  manner  of  the  representa- 
tion, more   truly   figuring   the   natural   object 

^  Among  those  bearing  this  type  described  by  Raspe 
(u.«.  Noe.  3032-3044),  or  contained  in  the  HerU  OoUec- 
tioQ  (Not.  1094-1097),  there  Is  not  one  which  can  safely 
be  pronounced  to  be  Christian,  but  there  are  two  antique 
XMuites  iu  the  latter  (Nob.  1094. 1096)  in  which  the  sides  of 
the  lyre  are  formed  of  dolphins  or  fishes.  The  sounding- 
board  of  one  of  thesi  has  the  form  of  a  sleeping  animal. 
The  original,  as  It  would  seem,  of  this,  a  plasma  intaglio, 
ts  in  the  ooUeoUon  of  the  Rev.  S.&  Lewis.  The  occur* 
reuce  of  fish  in  this  connection  suggests  that  the  genu 
may  be  Christian,  but  as  the  dolphin  is  connected  with 
Apollo  the  inference  is  hazardous. 


{Arch.  Joum.  1871,  p.  276).  For  icnoeofilMst 
see  King's  Cat.  of  Leak^s  Gems  m  F^zvStim 
Museum^  Cambridge,  p.  9.  Fortnnm  in  Arck 
Joum.  1869,  p.  142;  and  1871,  p.  276. 

(ix.)  Cross. — ^This  type,  in  connection  vitb 
the  dove,  or  in  a  disguised  form  as  yard  lei 
mast,  has  been  more  than  onoe  deacribed  al-.^rt 
But  it  occurs  on  other  gems  without  disgmse.' 
A  Greek  cross  in  conjunction  with  a  lion,  ssp> 
posed  to  allude  to  the  church  of  St.  Mark  :i 
Alexandria,  occurs  on  an  onyx  intaglio  in  th^ 
possession  of  Mr.  Forinum  (Arch,  Joum.  183j<, 
p.  147).  An  iron  ring,  set  with  a  oomeliao  in- 
taglio (burnt),  is  contained  in  the  Bntt« 
Museum  ;  the  device  is  a  cross,  aooompaniei  \p 
some  animal  very  rudely  engraved  (Fcfftana. 
Arch.  Joum.  1869,  p.  146).  Beger  (  Tkes.  Pdrt ) 
figures  a  gem,  having  a  tall  Latin  cross,  from  tk 
arms  of  which  hang  two  fishes.^  Garmcci(3V 
mism.  Costantin.  p.  261,  (at  the  end  of  his  Yetn 
Omati,  Rom.  1864)  mentions  other  gems  witk  thx 
cross  type,  three  of  which  are  in  the  possesslai  c: 
M.  Van  den  Berghe.  Mr.  Fortnnm  descnbe»  i 
massive  gold  ring  in  the  Castellani  ooliectk?!!. 
embossed  with  figures  of  doves  in  the  shooldeiv 
which  is  set  with  a  garnet,  on  the  face  of  vbkh 
is  engraved  a  draped  figure  seated  bet  wees  t% 
Greek  crosses  potent  (^rc^  Joum.  1871,  p.28U 
It  is  now  in  the  British  Museum,  and  seems  liie 
work.  The  Museum  has  also  a  burnt  conelia: 
inscribed  TATPINOC,  where  a  female  holds  a 
cross.  A  gem  is  figured  by  Garrucci  (//«h"- 
glyptOf  praef.  p.  v.),  where  a  Greek  c^oss  is  jff- 
fixed  to  the  acclamation  Vivas  ik  (Deo,  mA 
Martigny,  in  fine,  observes  that  on  several  gecu 
(one  is  figured  by  Perret,  vol.  iv.  pi.  xvi-  0.74). 
some  of  which  appear  to  be  considerably  olit? 
than  Constantine,  we  have  engraved  represents- 
tions  of  the  cross  *  (Diet.  p.  185).    See  aUo  §  m 

(x.)  Chrisma,  or  Monoffram  of  04rirf.— Tf.J> 
emblem  Qj^  \  which  is  thought  by  high  aatb«- 
rities  to  be  earlier  than  Constantine  (Mar.. 
Diet.  p.  416),  is  found  either  bj  itself  or  a 
various  combinations  upon  a  considerable  nnml^T 
of  gems,  and  somewhat  varying  in  form.  A  i.^ 
spherical  sapphire, "  where  the  preciousnessof  i£* 
material  attests  the  rank,  perhaps  patriarchal.'/ 

i  De  Ooite  (Syntag.  de  Afuadu,  ^  lU,  Aatv.  l'»^ 
thinks  that  Eusebina  (X^anonsCr.  BwnpeL  vL  »)  tp»^ 
of  an  universal  custom  of  Christians  weuing  the  U^ 
giving  sign  (i.  e.  the  cross)  on  their  rings.  **  Salutaii  flpo 
pro  annnli  nota  utentea."  This  is  tAken  from  tbe  Uir- 
version  of  F.  Viger:  the  Greek,  however,  hai  v^^ar^ 
Xpw|i€VM( ;  and  the  allusion  seems  rather  to  bekog  k 
the  practice  of  signing  themselves  with  the  croas. 

k  Referred  to  by  King  {GtuUiet,  ^  142). 

>  It  may  perhaps  just  be  wmlh  mentiaDb^  here  tfaet 
certain  large  pieces  of  crystBl  bearing  the  figofe  of  t^ 
cross  may  be  as  earty  as  the  period  embrsced  to  tiy  pi^ 
sent  work.  Douglas  (Naen.  Brit,  t  zz.  t  II)  fip^^  ^ 
crystal  exhumed  in  1768  In  a  barrow  near  Love^ 
along  with  coins  of  Avitns  (a.d.  4ft6)  and  otber  sttafj 
of  the  Tx>wer  Empire,  now  hi  the  Ashmolean  Miseflin  tf 
Oxford.  It  is  a  boat-shaped  piece  (1 X  l|  in.),  on  vblcb  s 
engraved  in  inta^io  a  Latin  croas  potent  ItinajF^ 
bably  be  of  the  Saxon  period,  and  it  looks  ts  if  it  mtgiri 
once  have  been  inserted  in  a  Utui^Bicat  book  cover  or  m 
the  lid  of  a  box.    Butit  isnoteasy  tospesk  oftbedakt 

of  these  crystals  and  other  jrtones,  ionM  of  wtucfa,  ^ 
graved  or  plain,  have  been  also  finuid  at  Irdaod  (V<1- 
lanoey.  CtM.  de  Rtb.  mbem.  vol.  iv.  pi.  U.  n.  13;  Wiidt. 
fAU.  of  JHu*.  tif  Boy.  Iritk  Aead.  pp.  197. 1»>  Mo«t  d 
them  appear  to  have  been  amulet^' 
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the  possessor  **  (King,  AtUique  Gems  and  Rings^ 
\\.  28X  in  the  British  Musenm  gires  the  mono- 
gram,  haying  a  straight  line  at  right  angles  to 
the  P  on  its  summit  (5|?)*   which   forms  a 

Tan,  allusive  to  the  cross.    This  is  also  the  case 
with  a  crystal  signet  ring,  **  annulus  yetustis- 
simas,"  formerly  in  cardinal  Barherini's  museum 
(its  resting-place  being  now  unknown,  Fortnum, 
in  ArcK  Joum.  1871,  p.  272),  Bgured  by  De  Corte 
{Syntag,  de  Ann,  p.  120),  where  a  serpent,  pecked 
by  two  cocks,  entwines  itself  about  the  base  of 
the  Tau :  on  either  side  of  the  upper  part  are 
the  letters  A  and  m,  and  the  stone  Is  also  in- 
scribed beneath  the  bezel  with  the  word  SALVS. 
Mr.  Fortnum  has  a  ring  of  excellent  workman- 
ship, purchased  at  Athens,  of  massive  gold,  set 
with  an  onyx  intaglio  bearing  the  chrisma,  **  the 
P  being  crossed  with  the  third  stroke  "  {Arch. 
Joum,  1869,  p.  142).    Mr.  King  {Qnostics,  p.  142) 
mentions  a  ring  cut  out  of  crystal,  bearing  the 
chrisma  alone,  on  the  face  of  an  oblong  tablet, 
said  to  have  been  found  in  Provence.    The  same 
author  (/.  c.  p.  141)  mentions  an  elegant  device 
given  in  Gorl.  Dactyl,  211,  where  the  sacred 
monogram,  cut  on  the  face  of  a  solid  crystal 
ring,  rests  upon  the  head  of  a  Cupid  (or  angel  ?) 
on  each  side  of  whom  stands  a  dove.    This  style 
he  considers  to  have  been  derived   from  the 
Sassanian  stone  rings.     Passed  {Th8$.   Oemm, 
Astrif,  vol.  ii.  p.  220,  t.  cc.)  figures  a  gem  on 
which  the  chrisma  is  surmounted  by  a  star,  the 
X  being  formed  by  two  branches  of  palm.    This 
symbol  is  also  sometimes  accompanied  by  inscrip- 
tions both  Greek  and  Latin.     Martigny  {Diet. 
p.  418)  mentions  a  cornelian  given  by  Macarius 
{Bleroglyptay  p.  235,  ed.  Gar.),  inscribed  with  the 
word  IXerc,  the  X  being  combined  with  a  P  to 
express  the  chrisma ;  possibly  the  same  gem  is 
that  described   above  under  §  ii.     The  Berlin 
Museum  has  a  heliotrope  in  which  the  chrisma 
is  accompanied  by  a  fruit-bearing  tree  and  the 
following  inscription :  driJcaAov/icu  *li\frov¥  Xpct- 
a-Thv  Na^api}v6v  Uaripa  .  .  .  (Bockh,  n.  9094 ; 
the  fi-agment  is  here  given  -in  part  only  and  in 

minuscules).  The  Bri- 
tish Museum  contains  a 
cornelian  bearing  the 
acclamation,  Devsdedit 
YIVAS  IN  Deo,  to  the 
right  of  which  is  the 
chrisma,  and  Iq  the  left 
a  small  wreath.  Mr. 
King  figures  a  gem  in 
the  Vernon  Collection 
{Antique  Oems  and  Rings^ 
ii.  28,  37)  where  the 
chrisma  of  a  not  quite 
usual  form  appears  in 
the  middle  of  an  olive- 
garland,  with  the  name 
of  the  possessor,  ♦OIBEImN,-  Phoebion  (like 
Hephsestion,  from  Hephiestus),  of  which  the 
work  is  unusually  fine.  The  sacred  monogram 
under  various  forms  is  found,  as  Mr.  Fortnum 
observes  {Arch.  Joum.  1871,  p.  271),  "more  fre- 
qaently  than  any  other  on  Christian  rings.  .  .  . 
We  find  it  alone  and  accompanied  by  almost 
all  the  other  emblems^  with  inscriptions  and 
monograms."" 

■•  Various  tinpressloDB  of  gems  bearing  the  chrisma, 
which  are  more  or  len  slnitlar  to  tliose  described  above, 


fa>riMiML    (Sing.) 


(xi.)  Animals, — It  has  been  already  noticed 
that  "  a  lion,"  which  Mr.  Fortnum  connects  with 
St.  Mark,  occurs  on  an  onyx  accompanied  by  a 
Greek  cross.  Ennodius,  bishop  of  Pa  via  about 
511,  has  an  epigram,  De  annuh  ftrminaey  from 
which  we  learn  that  it  bore  a  lion  : 

"  Gestandus  manibns  saevit  leo." 
Whether  the  Hon  was  intended  to  have  any 
Christian  significance  is  uncertain.  The  phenix 
occurs  on  an  engraved  stone  in  conjunction  with 
the  palm,  a  combination  which  occurs  on  other 
monuments  which  are  indubitably  Christian, 
Perret  (vol.  iv.  pi.  xvi.  68;  Martigny,  Diet 
p.  534).  In  the  British  Museum  are  more  th«n 
one  gem  bearing  sheep,  from  the  collection  ot 
the  ablx^  Hamilton,  of  Rome,  which  are  pre- 
sumed to  be  Christian.  On  one  are  two  sheep, 
on  each  side  a  dolphin ;  on  another  are  two 
sheep  and  palm  branches.  It  might  not  be 
difficult  to  increase  the  enumeration  of  these 
ambiguous  types ;  but  they  are  scarcely  worthy 
of  a  more  extended  notice." 

Before  proceeding  further  we  may  observe  that 
the  British  Museum  contains  a  large  pale  sard 
in  which  the  pastor,  the  chrisma,  dove  and 
branch,  fish,  dolphin,  ship,  and  various  adjuncts 
are  combined ;  another,  of  smaller  size,  in  twc 
compartments,  has  the  pastor,  dove,  anchor, 
fishes,  with  other  figures  and  /mimals ;  they  were 
formerly  in  the  Hamilton  Collection,  and  are 
figured  (with  several  others  from  the  same  col- 
lection, which  is  now  in  the  British  Museum)  by 
I  cfret  (iv.  pi.  xvi.  figs.  5,  8). 

The  following  subjects  appear  to  have  been 
introduced  upon  gems  at  a  later  period  than  the 
types  already  mentioned.* 

have  been  sent  fh)ni  Rome  by  Signor  Saulini :  on  one  the 
X  la  formed  of  two  fisbes,  one  holding  a  wreath  (crown  of 
thorns?)  the  other  having  a  dove  on  its  tall;  palm  on 
either  side  of  the  monogram. 

■  Mr.  King  (Antique  Una  and  Ringt,  IL  p.  2S)  men- 
tions that  the  flnog.  whose  body  parses  through  so  many 
stages,  was  employed  for  s  Christian  sicnet  as  an  emblem 
of  the  Resurrection ;  he  does  not  however  refer  to  any 
authority  for  this.  In  lUspe's  Catalogue  of  Ta$ti^M  titmt 
(Na  18,366)  is  a  gem  bearing  a  fhig  'with  a  palm  and  a 
•srpeut;  these  af^uncts  rather  suggest  that  the  work 
may  be  Christian.  See  Glass. 

«  The  first  place  would  be  due  to  representations  of 
God  the  Father,  if  such  realty  ejristed  in  the  period  em- 
braced in  this  work,  abhorrent  as  such  images  may  appear 
to  many.  Mr.  King  {Antique  Genu  and  Mngt,  iL  33) 
mentions  «  a  large  nkoolo  In  an  antfqne  mos^  gold  ring, 
engraved  with  the  Heavenly  Father  enthroned  amidst  the 
twelve  patriarchy  the  work  careftd^  finished  and  well 
drawn."  This  gem,  which  he  saw  ta  the  posspssion  of 
the  late  Mr.  Fonest,  appeared  to  him  to  date  from  the 
times  of  the  Western  Empire.  Bat  there  seems  to  be 
some  error  here.  «  During  the  first  centuries  of  Christi- 
anity," says  Dldron  {Ckridian  iccmogr.  p.  201.  Engl, 
trana),  **  even  as  late  as  the  12th  centnry.  no  portraits  of 
God  the  Father  are  to  be  seen."  The  band  seems  to  hax'e 
been  the  only  permitted  symbol  Either,  therefore,  the 
work  is  likely  to  be  later  than  the  12th  century,  or  (more 
probably)  the  Interpretation  of  the  gnrap  Is  erroneous. 
One  might  suspect  the  Saviour  and  the  apostles  to  be 
intended.  Upon  a  cornelian  formerly  in  the  possession 
of  Dr.  Nott,  the  Saviour  Is  represented  on  a  column,  with 
extended  arms,  having  six  figures  on  each  side,  in  the 
exergne  a  sheep :  in  the  field  and  exergue  EHCO  (*ic,  for 
IHCOTC)  XPECTOC  It  is  obvious  that  these  am 
the  twelve  apoRtlea,  but  the  Jewish  and  Gentile  churcbfs, 
08  symbolised  by  them,  are  most  probably  intended.  See 
(  xtlL  and  Glass.  (A  cast  sent  from  Rome  by  Signor 
Saulini.) 
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(lii.)  TIk  Savioar.—\a  th»  corlier  gem*  the 
Siriour  appean  onlj  id  tbe  form  of  imblemi, 
u  the  Good  Shepherd  ind  the  Fiib,  and  (man 
rarely)  ai  th«  Fiiheimaa ;  but  from  aboDt  [he 
foarth  natiuj  onwanti  the  reprsKntatioiu 
become  more  realistic  Le  Bbiat  faaa  a  sardODj  1, 
UsriDg  k  dead  Christ,  with  the  inKriptioD, 
SALVS  RESTITVTA,  anriUd  to  the  lourth 
eeaturj  (Hartigny,  Dtt  URiirauz  chew  lei  prtm. 
CArH,  p.  36).  Ad  ancient  dii;i,  figured  by  Perret 
(ir.  pi.  xri.  8S),  eihibits  the  Sariour  reaching 
-It  hia  hand  tu  St.  Peter  as  he  ia  aboat  to  link 


D  the 


;  their 


1  Greek  chanic- 
ten :  IHC.  RET. ;  the  boat  b  seen  toued  by  ■ 
.torm,  afithju.tbel(nir{Mart,jD^t.  p.  539.  See 
alio  Aleander,  u.  i. ;  Mam.ichi,  OHg.  tt  Antiq. 
Ch--al.  t.  iv.  p.  260,  ed.  Matr.,  and  Garrocci  in 
Macarlue,  Uaijiogl<ipla,  p.  23T).  A  green  jaaper 
intaglio  In  the  BriliBh  Huseum.  coiuidered  by 
Mr.  King  Ui  belong  mott  probably  to  the  daU  of 
Ihe  Western  empire,  eihibitj  Christ's  entry  into 
JeriuaLem,  the  Sayiour  beiog  accompanied  by 
three  iigurej,  one  bearing  a"palm  (Gnofi.  p,  140). 
When  the  coffin  ol  bishop  Agilb.>rt,  of  Pari* 
(Kventh  century)  via  opened,  Ue  Sausiaj,  who 
was  present,  aan  on  fail  linger  a  gold  ring  with 
a  jewel,  on  wbich  was  a  likaneia  of  our  Lord  and 
St.  Jerome  (Marriott,  Veaiar.  Chrint.  p.  222, 
London,   \i6i\      A   cameo    in   agate,   probably 

represents  the  Saviour  teaching  the  three 
favoured  di>ciple^  one  by  hi*  side,  the  other* 
fronting  him  ;  two  anget*  behind  :  the  disciple* 
are  bearded,  the  Saviour  beardlesj;  In  the  Bihl. 
Imp^riale  (ChabouilUt,  n.  294;  King,  Antique 
Qftti  and  Siiyt,  iL  35,  36).     With  the  oicep- 

presumed  to  be  Gnostic,  "  no  ancient  portrait* 
of  the  Saviour  eiist  on  gems"  (King's  Gnottic), 
p.  I37).»  Among  the  earlier  Byiantine  camei 
is  to  be  menlioned  a  fine  oval  piaque  of  Inpis- 
laxuli,  probably  the  gift  of  the  emperor  Hera- 
<lius  to  king  Dngobert  (a.d.  62H-63B),  which 
remained  in  Ihe  Trensnry  of  St.  Denyi  for  a 
thousand  year* :  on  one  side  was  the  bust  of  the 
Saviour,  on  the  other  that  of  his  mother  (King, 
Haadbook,  p.  104;  id.  in  jtrcA.  yourn.  1B70, 
p,  185). 

The  French  collection  contains  several  Byian- 
tine  camei  bearing  portrait!  of  Christ.  Some 
of  these  on  amethyst  and  jaaper,  with  legend, 
IC.  XC.  (>-e-  'liK»''>  Xfurrii),  repreaeiit  Him 
with  a  cruciform  nimbtis,  in  a  long  robe,  holding 
the  gospels  in  the  lell  hand,  and  giving  the 
benediction  with  the  right  (Chabonillet,  Cat. 
nos.  258-260).  These  remind  us  of  the  coin* 
of  Juatininn  U.  (a.D.  685-711),  and  may  perhaps 
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»(l»-lo.l}, 


be  earlier  than  *.D.  800.  So  mniJi  cu  biH  - 
be  laid  of  a  large  bloodstone  in  ttw  Bnt.-. 
Moseum,  which  represents  the  but  cf  i>. 
Sariour  in  high  relief;  the  style  nOm  n- 
tembles  that  of  the  age  of  John  Ziniscb  (mi; 
ceatnry),(King'■0■ollu:^p.I41).   Acldn-;., 

hnir-length,'hDlding  a  book,  and  in  iht  s.i  .: 
bleaing  (lix  j  inches)  appean  to  be  etrli-r. 

(mi.)  OAri'tt  a>  tie  Lamb  ofOcd.—Gin:- 
{in  Macar.  Sag.  pp.  222.  244 ;  MartiKov.  I-: 
p.  226,  with  ligure)  haa  published  an  'ui°  ' 
engraved  stone,  representing  the  Unb  ofii 
surrounded  by  a  nimbn*  which  inclsJ"  t. 
chrisma,  sUoding  on  a  colnmn,  the  imLi 


K^nt  the  twelve  apostles;  at  the  bav  '<-■' 
column  on  either  aide  are  two  Iambs.  Ih'  3'" 
ind  Gentile  belie  lers,  looking  up  at  Him:  ir°'' 
9  the  acclaninlion,  lANVARI  VIVAS.  Y"  « 
lame  subject  see  Gl.Affi. 

ir.)  The  Annunciation  of  the  Bltised  T\K  ■ 


-The   Brit 


.  of  black  a1 


white  St 


la  (fro. 


l5),of.e  . 

Bnd  possibly  of  vcrv  high  antiqnitv.'  npc".' 
ing  the  Anniinuation.  The  Virgin  siasdj  c- 
cliued  towards  the  winged  Cnpid-lil'  "': 
above  is  the  legend,  O  XAIPETICMOe.iii^'- 
namea  of  the  fignrea,  TABPIHA  ani  MP  •" 
(>i*T1I/>  »•«£,■.«.  mother  of  God)  are  vnl\n  ir 
them.  The  Britith  Huseam,  the  Herli  sil- 
tion  (n.  1824X  and  the  Paris  «ll«tio»  ("- 
bouillet,  nos.  262,  263),  have  other  lirgei  cw 
on  sardonyx  (an  inch  or  more  wide),  nprvxti"- 
the  same  subject,  bearing  the  barbiruui  IK^' 
XAIPE  (or  XEPE),  KEXAPITOMENH  («  <*' 
XAPITOHENH),  O  KC.  METACOT(Lut(i -• 
The  second  of  these  is  referred  to  "iheii'''*^ 
Christian  period  "'  (Herti,  Calahgn.  p  '■  ' 


t  Mi,  King  lAnt.  Gemi  ■nd  Aw 
It  II  msT  tie  donbud  -lietlier  i 
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the  otben  in  couidered  b*  Chaboaillet  to  hr 
v(  the  fifth  antorf.  p€i4>p*  thcjr  mtjr  b« 
rath«r  tagardcd  »  eirlj  m«dia«Tal  (im  lUDg'i 
/hndhcot,  p.  111). 

(IT.)  Tin  Virgaand  Child.— An  intsgUa  in  the 
Britiih  Udkddi,  grecD  juprr,  of  very  rude  work- 
manship, "aieeuted  with  the  peculiar  techaiqae 
orGnoatic  work,"  and,  if  this  be  admitted,  ap- 
parentlj  about  the  foarth  ceatory  (mb  King. 
Anliiitu  Qtmt  and  Shv/m,  ii.  31).  reprewnta  the 
Virgin  and  Child  aeated,  with  id  angel  on  each 
side,  two  othen  hovering  overhead.  The  Ma- 
donna and  child  in  her  arms  (both  vith  nimbus), 
accompauied  by  thi  ~ 


GEHS 


TIP 


ented  di 


jasper, 


>  By«. 


>  of  red 


hHDds  uplifted  in  p^iyer  (BSckh,  C.  t.  G.  n. 
9103).  The  Britiah  Uuseuro  hu  a  Virgin,  half- 
length,  with  circalar  nimbut,  and  uplifted  handih 
a  cameo  on  bloodatone,  with  the  legend  MP.  ST. ; 
which  maj  perhapa  be  aarlj  mrdieTal.  Beaiden 
these  eiamples  still  eiiiting,  we  hare  the  fol- 
lowing literary  notices  of  rings  bearing  aimilur 
typea  iwing  worn  by  bishops  and  others. 

St.  Chrysostom  tells  us  that  Id  his  time  many 
Chri>tiaD<  of  Antiocb  wore  In  their  Hugs  the 
,  likeness  of  St.  Meietins  (who  died  A.D.  381),  and 
'  impressed  it  on  (heir  smIs  (Uom.  de  3.  JieUt. 
■  t,  ii,  p.  519,  ed.  Venet.  1734).  St.  Angottlne, 
I  ""i'V^E ,  'o    ''l*''.''?.  Victorinus,   says    that    his 


L  (ChaboulUet, 
.  A  similar  one  on  Dioodstone  (l^x  !;„ 
inches)  is  In  the  British  Museum.  These  may 
perhapa  he  early  mediaeral. 

In  the  Uiielli  collection  (n.  284  [300])  was  an 
intaglio  on  cornelian  (J  by  j  of  an  inch),  with  the 
Virgin  and  Child,  with  XAIPE  and  MP.  ST,, 
which  Mr.  J.  C.  Roblnroo  calls  "  Byiantine  or 
mediaeval  Greek  work  of  nnecrtnin  date."  A 
gem,  published  by  Oderico,  gives  tlie  Virgin  and 
Child  with  legend,  MP.  ST.  H  TIHTH,  <>.  the 
image  of  the  Madonna  In  the  church  of  the  Konn- 
tain,  erected  at  Canatantinople  by  Justinian,  but 
lliis  gem  may  be  of  much  later  date  (Biickh, 
C.  /.  Q.  u.  9109).  It  is  probable  that  this 
general  trp*  would  be  engrave<l  on  Byiantiae 
Rems  during  a  great  part  of  the  middle  ages, 
from  the  »i»th  or  seventh  century  onwards. 

(ivi.)  Sainti  or  piriont  imhvtvm. — Boiio  and 
Mamachi  iJki  oortumi  dei  prmvt.  Criit.Prifat.) 

heads  o( 

Paul  (Mart.  Diet.  pp.  40, 
1    5,19).     A  red  jasper  inta- 

glio,.g,-acefulnewyear-< 

gift,  exhibits  a  female 
r  saint,  pcrhape  St.  Agnes, 
I    kneeling  befu 


iranch ;  abore  is  the 
chriima,  to  declare  tha  presence  of  her  Redeemer 
in  the  hour  of  trial ;  in  the  field  are  the  letters 
ANFT(Jniium  BOcum  felicem  tihi):  good  work, 
probably  about  the  age  of  Constnntine  ■  (King, 
An:,  Otmi,  pp.  352,  353,  figured). 

A  cameo  in  the  British  Museum,  cut  in  a 
beautiful  aardonyi,  possibly  as  early  a>  the 
fourth  century,"  gires  a  full-length  figure  of 
St.  John  the  Baptiat  with  his  name  (King, 
Antii)at  Grmi  and  Bingt,  ii.  31).  The  same 
itaint  is  represented  on  a  cornelian,  published  by 
Vetlori  (pars  ii.  c.  ii.).  The  Berlin  Museum  has 
n  black  Jasper  Intaglio,  reading  EIC  e£OC,  and 


epistle 


ealed  " 


t  faciei 


ZbregUlaus,  bishop  ofHeaui  in  660,  wore  in  his 
ring  an  intaglio  repreaentiog  St.  Paul,  the  first 
hermit,  on  his  knees  before  a  cmciSi,  and  above 
hii  head  the  crow,  by  which  he  was  miraculously 
fed  {Annal.  8.  Bntdiet.  t.  I.  p.  466 ;  Waterton  in 
>4rcA.  JiMra.  1863,  p.  225).* 

To  the  above  shonld  perhaps  be  added  a  By- 
lantine  cameo,  nearly  two  Inches  iu  diameter, 
of  streaked  jasper,  representing  St.  John  the 
Evangelist,  with  the  nimbus,  seated,  and  holding 
the  gospel  in  bis  hand.  In  the  field  O  K(i 
tfm)  Is  O  eeOAOrOC  ;  in  the  Bihiioth»qne 
Impiriaie  (Chabouillet,  O't.  n.  26(1).  This  gi>m 
may  possibly  fall  within  onr  period,  and  is 
classed  near  to.some  that  probably  do  so;  but 
the  difficulty  of  filing  the  particular  age  of 
medieval  Byiantine  camei  is  almost  insuperable. 
The  greater  part  of  them.  In  Mr.  King's  ikiiied 
judgment,  belong  to  the  age  of  the  Comneni 
(Alt.  Grna  and  Ringi,  i.  307). 


(JV 


uilh 


Het.  — The  art  of  rjimeo-en 
graving,  which  had  fallen  Into  complete  abey- 
ance from  the  time  of  Septlmlus  Severus,  who 
has'  bequeathed  to  posterity  many  fine  camei- 
portraits  of  himself  and  his  family,  sprang  into 
I ._.  ,jfj  ji^j^j.  Conjtantine.     Camei 


lerial,  and  by  no  means  despicable  for 
mention,"  are  found  in  various  private 
blic  coUectiona,  on  urdonyi  stones  of 
•ometimes  very  large,  dimensions  (King, 
■ma  and  Sings,  i.  304).  One  fine  gem,  at 
arks  the  change  of  the  imperial  religion ; 
t  however  eiactly  a  cameo,  but  a  solid 


Ifienil  KEB.  (far  Kilpu  Sdi^,).  AEOTI  AECnOT, 
te.  0  Lord!  belp  Lord  Leo  I  CoajKlunil^  rererred  to 
L»  (itie  Wtacl  a.D.  ei-»-gii,  but  vliboui  auBlcitni  m- 


•Iso.  bDl  sa  IC    XC  (J™«  Chri.0  NIKA  (,uf)  ■fflun 

pHtraltof  tbeSiiloar.  I'be  Inscrlptton  is  (Iven  at  lenglh 
In  Buckh's  C.  /.  a.  n.  suit.  rcDOi  Hsilnl'-  psp^s.  pnb- 
lUh'  d  b;  Hal.    (Snljil.  lit.  Itvt.  (.W(.  v.  311.  no  flpirn.) 


ralljr;*  by  much  the  grentsr  p*rt  ippear  to 
have  been  chmnni.  The  following  very  icsntj 
Uat,  however,  of  UDinisUkeablj  Chriatian  gema 
maybewUh  goma  reuon  looked  oDnsOnostic  :— 
(1.)  A  portrait  of  Chiiit,  besrdlMs,  to  the 
right;  XPICTOT  aboFo. 
■  fah  nndemeBth.  Figurtd 
by  RiDul-Rocbette  (ToAfeau 
dea  Calacombts  de  Sonw, 
frontispiece,    Paris,     1853) 

(p.  265)  from  the  original 
io  the  poueuioQ  of  the 
marqaii  de  Fortla  d'lTrban. 
formerly  in  the  Lajard 
collection.  Th*  atone  i> 
white  chalcedony,  the  form 
is  niral ;  ascribed  to  the  aecoad  or  third  century 
(Mnrt.  Diet.  p.  40X 

(2.)  Another  portrait  with  the  ume  typea  utd 
legend,  on  a  truncated  cone  of  white  chalcedony, 
in  the  Bibliothique  Imp^riale  (Chaboaillet,  n. 
1334),  This  gem,  probably  of  Eastern  fabric, 
is  coniidercd  to  be  not  later  ,than  the  middle  of 

tion  of  the  ancient  OrienUI  form  and  of  Greek 
decoration  In  the  sacBa  monument"  (King, 
Onostics,  p.  U3).  Figured  by  Ferret,  u.  I.  n. 
47  ;  very  similar  to  the  preceding. 

Eplphanius  makes  it  a  chargo  againat  the 
Catpocratiana  that  they  kept  painted  portraila 
and  images  in  gold  and  ailrer,  and  other  mate- 
rials, which  they  pretended  to  he  portraits  of 
Jesui  {Haerei.  c  27,  $  6).  These  gems,  therefore, 
may  probably  be  the  work  ofeom^  Gnoatic  uct.' 


ileof  tba  ^iberea*  occur 
c  vark  entJUnl  FUtit, 


be  r*|^rdcd  u  eicJuiivelj  1 
WaUh.  JkHV  on  AtKif*  CBi 
U-il;   KIng'a  AusKo.  p.  »: 


msT  belcpug  to  U»  le 


The  iMteie  amy  be 


I.  11.19}  [nlerpret  the  ) 
CEMEC  EIAAM(mlB»l):/hlm)occii[rUigoagem 

»ia*  qf(Mi.7^<  n'CD  711.  the  nunber  of  OnoeOc 
nilgbl  be  iDcnraHd  coniUenbly  i  but  In  In  th  the 
algolff  In  Hebnv  £I«iul  Sun  (UaiUr,  •>.(.  pp. 
t.l.F.S;  K\ne.  OiwHitj.p.lBJ 

•  The  uunwnnii  portnlu  or  the  Bavfcmr  which  eaisled 
in  St.  Augustine's  time  dlffend  much  mm  eacb  ■ 
so  that  bis  bee  -  iDniunETmbUluin  nglUUonum  dl 

qiieermf(AnR.OiIVii>(I.ylU.j>  A  portrait  qnl 
fCmc  from  Uk  abore  Is  rudslr  eo^raTcd,  apparently  bf 

aldv  m  Bah  cn\j :  It  la  flsured  by  Le  Blatit.  Inier- 
<t<  laOwla,  voLl.p,«l.  Tbe  realistic  irproenu 
beam,  as  lo  tstb  the  prccedlog  gona,  rombliicd  >l 


(3.)  The  sue  betnees  two  Stan,  ElCVVa 
XPtCTV/.  rABPIECA.]  ASAKIA.  AMipi.]  in 
two  lines  (Paaseri,  T/ut.  Gemm.  A^rif.  ii.  p.  277, 
who  does  not  name  the  stone).  The  names  of 
angels,  as  planetary  or  astral  genii,  were  in- 
voked by  the  Ophites,  and  probably  by  other 
Gnostic  secla ;  Gabriel  presided  orer  the  serpent 
(King,  OaoiUci,  p.  SSJ.  This  gem  (u.  155  In 
the  Cappello  Mnseum).  which  is  donhtless 
magical,  may  well  have  been  produced  h;  lome 
Christian  Gnostic,  perhaps  of  the  fourth  century, 
when  similar  barbarous  orthography  occurs. 

(4.)  Four-winged  deity,  standing  on  a  circle 
formed  by  a  serpent,  holding  two  sceptres ;  legend 
obliterated.  K  The  chrisma  in  the  midst  o. 
a  circle  formed  by  a  serpent  biting  its  tail. 
Hematite,  in  the  biblloth^ne  Imperiala  (Cha- 
bouillet,  n.  2IT8).     The  fignre  is  a  good  deal 

scription  ABFABAC  (Chabou'illet,  D.  SITQ)', 
the  reverie  shows  It  to  he  the  work  of  a  Chris- 
tian, perhaps  of  a  later  Baallidian. 

(5.)  lao  (Jehovah)  under  the  form  of  a  four- 
wingad  mummy,  which  has  the  hesda  of  a  jackal, 
a  vulture,  and  a  hawk ;  in  the  field  three  stars, 
legend  effaced;  below  on  a  cartouche,  lAO.  K. 
Trophy  between  a  monogram  made  up  of  1  and 
N  (possibly  for  Jesus  of  Naiareth)  and  the 
chriama;  at  the  base  of  the  trophy  is  another 
chrisms.  In  the  Blhliotb^ue  Imperiale;  ser- 
pentine (Chabouillel,  n.  22^0> 

Chabouillet  regarda  the  trophy  aa  a  figure  of 
the  croea  triumphaiit,  and  thinks  the  gem  belongs 
to  one  of  the  Gnostic  sects,  who  especially  re- 
vered the  Saviour. 

LaUr  Ptrtian  asd  Satsariiaa  Oemt. — This  is  a 
class  of  engraved  stones,  which  may  beat  be 
treated  separately  as  being  of  B  di  Be  rent 
form,  conical  or  hemispherical,  to  those  ali'eady 
named;  and  bearing  legends,  when  legends  are 
present,  in  the  Pehlevl  character.  The  following 
meagre  Hat  consists  wholly  of  intagli ;  those  in 
the  French  collection  are  thought  by  Chabouillet 
to  be  earlier  than  the  middle  of  the  foarlh  cen- 
tury ;  hut  some  appear  lo  be  later. 

(1.)  3A(r  &icn;ftw  o/ .^JroAom.— The  patriarch 
holds  the  knife  Co  alay  his  sou  lying  on  an  altar 
(shaped  like  a  Persian  I^re-altar);  he  turns  back 
and  aeen  the  angel  pointing  out  the  ram;  atriped 
sardouyi.    Bibl.  ImpoHale  (Chabouillct.  n.  1330). 


.  child;    whether  this  be  the  same  subject  or 
lot,  is  uncertain. 
(2.)  IJit  Viiitatiimoft/it  Virgin.~St.  Eliubeth 
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and  the  Virgin  standing,  joining  hands  ;  star 
and  crescent  (sun  and  moon)  between  them: 
Pehlevi  legend,  characters  connected ;  cornelian ; 
French  collection  (Chabouillet,'  n.  1332).  Same 
subject  probably,  bat  without  legend ;  long  cross 
between  the  figures ;  sard  (King,  Antique  Oema 
and  RingSy  ii.  p.  45,  pi.  iv.  n.  13).  The  latter 
gem  is  supposed  by  Mr.  King,  its  owner,  to  be 
"  the  signet  of  some  Nestorian  Christian." 

(3.)  The  Firgrm  anrfCAtW.— The  Virgin  Mary 
seated,  holding  the  infant  Saviour:  Pehlevi  le- 
gend; garnet;  Biblioth^ue  Impifriale (Chabou- 
illet,  n.  1331).  The  cursive  form  of  the  Pehlevi 
character  indicates  a  late  age,  •.«.  that  it  is 
probably  of  Nestorian  work  (King,  Handbook, 
p.  103). 

(4.)  The  fM.— Fish  placed  in  the  middle  of 
the  Christian  monogram,  which  is  formed  of  the 
letters  IX  (Jesus  Christ).  Annular  seal ;  cor- 
nelian ;  same  collection  (Chabouillet,  n.  1333). 

(5.)  The  Cross. — An  elegant  cross  pat^,  en- 
graved  on  a  seal,  accompanied  by  a  Pehlevi 
legend  in  the  latest  character  (E.  Thomas,  Notes 
on  Sassanian  mmt-marks  and  Qems,  with  a  figure ; 
King,  QnosticSy  p.  144). 

Before  bringing  this  account  of  Christian  gems 
to  a  close,  it  remains  to  be  mentioned  that  some 
of  them  bear  inscriptions  only,  both  Greek  and 
Latin,  and  these  may  better  be  named  here  than 
under  the  article  Inscriptions. 

(1.)  Greek  Inscriptions. — A  red  jasper  in  the 
British  Museum,  in  an  antique  gold  setting  of 
corded  wire,  is  inscribed,  eEOC  eEOT  TIOC 
THPEI,  i.tf.  0  God,  Son  of  God,  guard  me !  A 
gem,  figured  by  Ficoroni,  has  XPICTOT,  k. 
hovXos  (Bockh,  C.  /.  Q.  n.  9091).  On  a  sar- 
donyx, published  by  Le  Blant,  we  read  — 
XPEICTOC  IHCOTC  MET  EMOY,  «.<f.  Jesus 
Christ  be  with  me!  {Id,  n.  9096).  A  broken 
gem  in  the  Copenhagen  Museum,  reads  more 
at  length  to  the  same  effect  {Id.  9095).  An 
inscription  on  a  gem  published  by  Quaranta,  at 
Naples,  whose  date,  though  uncertain,  may  be  sus- 
pected to  be  late,  very  possibly  later  than  the 
period  embraced  by  this  work,  reads,  IACH4 
CYNnAPACTAeHTI  |  EMOI  KAI  TOIC  EP- 
rOIC  I  MOT  KAI  AOC  MOI  XAPIN,  %.e.  0 
Joseph,  aid  me  and  my  works,  and  grant  me  gracie  I 
(Id.  9099).  A  few  other  unimportant  gems  bear 
mscriptions,  sometimes  in  raised  letters,  which 
may  probably  be  Christian,  such  as  MAPIA 
ZHCAIC  nOAAOIC  ETECIN,  and  the  like  (see 
Bockh,  nos.  9104-9106). 

(2.)  Latin  Inscriptions,  —  The  acclamation 
VIVAS  IN  DEO  occurs  (varied)  on  several 
engraved  stones,  figured  by  Ficoroni  {Gemm, 
Ant.  Lit.  tabb.  vii.  xi. ;  Martigny,  Diet.  p.  8) ; 
we  have  also  MAXSENTI  VIVAS  TVIS  F. 
(for  cum  tu>is  felioiter),  (Perret,  vol.  iv.  t.  xvi. 
n.  58 ;  Martigny,  ti.  s.)^  On  a  cameo  sard  found 
m  a  Christian  grave  we  read  ROXANE  D 
(du/cts),  B  {bene),  QVESQVAS  {quiesoas),  (Buon- 
arotti,  Vetr.  Cimit.  p.  170,  t.  24).  Ocoisionally 
the  inscription  is  figured  in  metal  round  the 
stone,  as  in  a  gold  ring  inscribed  VIVAS  IN  DEO 
ASBOLI,  found  in  the  Soane,  the  stone  of  which 
is  lost;  supposed  to  be  of  the  third  or  fourth 

^  This  gem  bears  three  beads,  donbtless  those  of 
Maxentius  and  bis  family:  It  does  not  strictly  fkll 
within  this  section,  btit  is  placed  here  to  accompany  the 
other  similar  acclamations. 


century  (Le  Blant,  Inscr.  Chr^.  de  la  (hvi. 
tom.  i.  p.  64,  pi.  n.  6).  It  was  not  naeomiaM 
from  the  sixth  century  onwards  for  sismct  ri&es, 
both  in  stone  and  metal,  to  be  marked  with  ±f 
owner's  name  in  monogram.  A  vitas,  biskip  of 
Vienne,  had  such  a  signet  in  iron ;  and  a  r«<i 
jasper  of  the  Lower  empire,  in  the  Bos^aqm 
collection,  reads,  ANTONINVS,  in  montfrara. 
which  may  not  improbably  be  Christiaii  (kinc. 
Handbook,  p.  107).  One  of  the  earliest  epi^c^^-J 
gems  extant  is  probably  one  which  was  fvoad  at 
Villaverde  in  Spain,  set  in  a  bronze  ring,  ioacnbd 
FEBRVARiVS  |  EPiSCOPVS  (the  stone  is  »: 
specified);  it  may  in  all  likelihood  be  reffirr 
to  the  Visigothic  period  (Hiibner,  Inscr.  Eifpst 
Christ,  n.  205).  The  series  may  fitly  dose  si'.h 
a  red  cameo  gem,  preserved  in  the  public  libn.i 
at  Madrid,  reading  in  three  lines,  the  un  ci 
Joh.  xix.  36.  OS  NON  COMINVEllS  ES  (.k: 
£0.  (Hubner,  u.  s.  n.  208). 

The  preceding  enumeration,  though  pr«>ftsi- 
edly  incomplete,  is  more  full,  it  is  b«ii€T6i. 
than  any  hitherto  published ;  the  great  nrltj 
of  Christian  gems  renders  an  apology  for  a  e^ 
tailed  catalogue  unnecessary.  A  few  vord5 1 
conclusion  on  the  materials  and  the  style  of  t'^ 
and  uses  of  these  gems.  The  most  usual  maUml 
is  the  sard,  of  which  the  cornelian*  is  ooiyu 
inferior  form,  and  the  allied  stones,  the  oari. 
sardonyx,  and  chalcedony ;  next  to  these  in  pu  si 
of  number  may  be  placed  other  kindred  stc«i. 
the  jaspers,  whether  red,  green,  or  black.  Si^ra*- 
times  the  stone  is  heliotrope  (or  bloodstone!- 
niccolo,  crystal,  amethyst,  plasma,  emerald.  o;«k 
lapis  lazuli,  serpentine,  and,  very  rarely,  sap[d:iir. 
Garnet  is  occasionally  found,  a  stone  in  whic^ 
the  Sassanian  gem-engravings  are  often  {ormfi 
and  among  these  we  have  a  Christian  exaropi'- 
The  hematite  is  especially  the  material  on  viuce 
the  syncretistic  designs,  commonly  called  GofetK. 
are  engraved ;  and  one  of  the  few  Christiaii  p-vB* 
of  that  class  in  this  enumeration  is  of  tost 
material. 

In  engravings  which  range  in  all  likelihfM 
from  the  second  to  the  ninth  century '  (and  *nn« 
of  those  here  mentioned,  being  of  nnoertaii 
date,  may  be  later  even  than  thatX  ▼«  ®^** 
expect  that  there  will  be  a  considerable  amoaii 
of  variation  in  the  style  and  excellence  of  ti' 
workmanship.  When  the, work  is  fine,  the  tja 
has  been  recorded;  if  known  to  the  writer.  Mbi^ 
more  commonly  the  work  is  mediocre.    **'^ 


•  These  are  not  well  dlstingulabed  in  the  pnodJP 
enumeratiou;  the  nomendatare  here  adopted  ts  Uh(<^ 
the  author  who  names  the  gem ;  and  this  ranark  nast  b« 
extended  to  the  other  stones  mentioned.  For  mad^  '^ 
formation  in  a  small  apace  on  the  materiaU  of  r^ 
Prof.  Story  Maakelyne's  fntnduetion  to  the  JkrUiom^ 
Gems  (pp.  xxvil.-xxxvi.  1 870).  may  be  consulted ; ««  «^ 
as  Mr.  King's  elaboiate  work  on  Fredm  SKmes  «** 
Oems,  London,  1865. 

r  It  is  but  rarely  that  anything  save  the  work  of  il»* 
stone  itself  supplies  date  for  conjecturing  its  a^*  ^''^' 
ever  the  fine  emerald  bearing  a  fish,  described  at>f«' 
is  enclosed  in  an  hexagonal  gold  setting,  which  Mr.  ^ 
calls  "  a  pattern  announcing  for  date  the  early  jan  (^ 
the  third  century"  {Aptique  Gtwu  wd  Itingi,  a.  »^ 
De  Roast  admits  the  great  difficulty  of  fixing  the  wr^ « 
Christian  gems,  but  thinks  that  a  good  nun;  d  ^ 
which  bear  the  fl>h  (type  or  legend)  and  ancbor  ut « 
the  fourth  and  fifth  centuri*«.  none  being  later  {in  !iv*^ 
Spicil.  Soletm.  Ui.  555,  556). 
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art  exhibited  in  earlj  Christian  gema  is  almost 
invariably  of  a  low  order,"  observes  Mr.  Fort- 
nnm;  ^Hhey  were  for  the  most  part  the  pro- 
duction of  a  period  of  decadence;  The  greater 
number  have  been  cut  by  means  of  the  wheel. 
Hence  arises  an  additional  difficulty  in  distin- 
guishing the  genuine  from  the  false.  Their 
rude  workmanship  is  easy  to  copy  with  the  same 
instrument  as  that  with  which  they  were  cut; 
antique  stones  are  abundant  at  hand,  and  Roman 
artists  are  apt  and  facile  in  imitation "  {Arch, 
Journ.  1871,  p.  292). 

By  much  the  greater  part  of  the  gems  men- 
tioned were  used  for  finger-rings,  those  in  intaglio 
being  also  employed  as  seals.     Others,  however, 
especially  the  Gnostic,  were  amulets,  and  carried 
about  the   person,  suspended  or   otherwise,  as 
charms.     The  larger  camei,  of  the  Byzantine 
})eriod,  appear  to  have  been  made  for  the  purpose 
of  decorating  church  plate  or  other  ecclesiastical 
objects.     (Martigny,  Des  anneaux  chez  les  pre- 
miers Chritiens  et  de  Vanneau  ^nacopal  en  par- 
ticuiiery  M&con,  1858;  Fortnum  in  Arch.  Jowm. 
1869  and  1871;  Early  Christian  Finger-rings; 
and  King,  Antique  Qenu  and  JRings,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
24-37  (Early  Christian  Glyptic  Art\  Lond.  1872, 
as  well  as  his  earlier  books  referred  to  above.f 
Much  infoinnation   also  is  to  be  gleaned  from 
various  catalogues  of  gems   and   other  books, 
to  which  reference  is  made  in  the  above  works 
and  in  this  paper.)  [C.  B.] 

GENERALIS.    [Victor  (14).] 

GENEBOSA.    [Sciluta.] 

GENEROSUS.    [Scillita.] 

GENESIUS.  (1)  Martyr  at  Rome  in  the 
time  of  Diocletian;  commemorated  Aug.  25 
{Mart.  Ronu  Vet.^  Adonis,  Usuardi);  Aug.  24 
{Mart.  Bieron.,  Cal,  AUatii  et  Frontonis). 

(2)  Martyr,  of  Aries  (circa  A.D.  303) ;  comme- 
morated Aug.  25  {Mart,  Hieron,,  Rom.  Vet.,  Ado- 
nis, Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

GENETHLIA.    [Calendar;  Festival.] 

GENETHLIACI,  says  Augustine,  who  con- 
demns all  such  arts    {De  Doc,  Christ,   ii.  21), 
were  so  called  on  account  of  their  founding  their 
predictions  on  the  planets  which  ruled  a  man's 
birthday  {ytptdXta) ;  a  more  common  name  was 
Mitthematici  [Astrologers;  Divination].    He 
ngain  refers,  in  the  Confessions  (iv.  3 ;  vii.  6), 
to  the  folly  and   impiety  of  supposing  that   a 
man's  vices  were  attributable  to  the  fact  that 
the  planets  Venus,  Mars,  or  Saturn  presided  over 
his  birth.     The  passage  relating  to  this  matter 
i^iven  in  the  Decree  of  Gi-atian  (causa  26,  qu. 
4,  0.    1 )  as   from  Augustine,  is   in   fact   from 
Kabaiius    Maurus  De  Mag.  Praestig.^  and   was 
by   him  compiled  mainly   from  Augustine  and 
Isidore.        In    another    passage    of    Augustine 
(  Conff.  iv.  3,  quoted  in  De.rct.  can.  26.  qu.  2, 
e.  8)  Gratinn  seems  to  have  read  "  planetarios " 
for  the  "  pianos  '*  of  recent  editions.   All  augnrs, 
aruspices,  mathcmatici,  and  other  impostors  of 
that  kind    were   condemned   by  a  law  of  Con- 


t  To  the  Uut-nani(Hl  author  the  writer  Is  deeply  in- 
jebted  for  lmpret«ions  of  several  gems  and  for  tiie  loan  of 
,'iLs  b?antSfal  plates  for  the  present  article:  they  are 
Irawu,  like  all  the  others  (when  not  copied  firom  other 
3ook»),  to  twice  the  diameter  of  the  originals. 


stantins,  A.D.  357  {Code,  lib.  v. ;  De  Malejicis  et 
Mathamaticis,  in  Van  Espen,  Jus  Ecdesiasticwn, 
p.  iii.  tit.  iv.  CO.  12-14).  [C] 

GENIUS  OF  THE  EMPEBOR.     In  the 

early  centuries  of  the  church,  one  of  the  tests 
by  which  Christians  were  detected  was,  to  re- 
quire them  to  make  oath  *'  by  the  genius  or  the 
fortune  of  the  emperor ; "  an  oath  which  the 
Christians,  however  willing  to  pray  for  kings, 
constantly  refused  as  savouring  of  idolatry. 
Thus  Polycarp  (Euseb.  ff.  E.  iv.  15,  §  18)  was 
required  to  swear  by  the  fortune  {r^xn^)  of 
Caesar.  And  Satnrninus  {Acta  Martt.  ScUlit. 
c.  1,  in  Ruinart,  p.  86,  2nd  ed.)  adjured  Speratus, 
one  of  the  martyrs  of  Scillita,  **  tantum  jura 
per  genium  regis  nostri ; "  to  which  he  replied 
"  Ego  imperatoris  mundi  genium  nescio." 

Minucius  Felix  {Octaviusy  c.  29)  reprobates 
the  deification  of  the  emperor,  and  the  heathen 
practice  of  swearing  by  his  '*  genius  "  or  **  dae- 
mon ;'*  and  Tertullian  {Apd.  c.  32)  says  that, 
although  Christians  did  not  swear  by  the  genius 
of  the  Caesars,  they  swore  by  a  more  august 
oath,  **per  salutem  eorum."  We  do  not,  says 
Origen  (c.  Ceisum^  bk.  8,  p.  421,  Spencer),  swear 
by  the  emperor's  fortune  {r^xv  /Bao-tXcws),  any 
more  than  by  other  reputed  deities ;  for  (as 
some  at  least  think)  they  who  swear  by  his 
fortune  swear  by  his  daemon,  and  Christians 
would  die  rather  than  take  such  an  oath  (Bing- 
ham's AntiquitieSy  xvi.  yii.  7).  [C.J 

GENII.    [Fresco,  p.  693.] 

GENOFEVA  or  GENOVEFA,  virgin- 
saint,  of  Paris  (f  circa  514  A.D.);  commemorated 
Jan.  3  (Mart.  Bedae,  Adonis,  Usuardi) ;  transla* 
tion  Oct.  28  {Mart.  Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

GENTILLY,  COUNCIL  OF  {GentiUacense 
Conc%liunC)y  held  a.d.  767,  at  Gentilly,  near 
Paris,  but  authentic  recoixis  of  its  proceedings 
are  wanting.  Annalists  of  the  next  age  say  that 
it  was  assembled  by  Pepin  to  consider  a  twofold 
question  that  had  arisen  between  the  Eastern 
and  Western  churches  respecting  the  Trinity  and 
the  images  of  the  saints  {Pertz,  i.  144).  Quite 
possibly  the  iconoclastic  council  of  Constanti- 
nople, A.D.  754,  may  have  been  discussed  there, 
but  there  is  no  proof  that  the  dispute  between 
the  two  churches  on  the  procession  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  had  commenced  as  yet.  The  letter  of 
pope  Paul  to  Pepin  (Mansi,  xii.  614)  is  much  too 
vague  to  be  relied  on,  and  what  embassies  are 
recorded  to  have  come  from  the  east  in  his  reign 
are  still  less  to  the  purpose  {H^id.  p.  677 ;  comp. 
Pagi,  ad  Baron.  A.D.  766,  n.  3).  [E.  S.  Ff.] 

GENTJFLECTENTES.    [Penitknto.] 

GENUFLEXION,  PKOSTRATION,ETC, 

The  early  Christians  used  five  different  postures 
in  their  worship.  They  stood  upright,  or  with 
the  head  and  back  bent  forward,  they  knelt  on 
both  knees,  and  they  prostrated  themselves  at 
length  {prostrate  omni  corpore  in  terra  ;  said  of 
penitents  at  their  reconciliation,  Sacram.  Gelas. 
lib.  i.  nn.  xvi.  xxxviii.  in  Liturg.  Pom.  Vet.  Mu- 
rat.  torn.  i.  coll.  504,  550). 

Standing  had  been  the  more  common  posture 
in  prayer  among  the  Jews  (Neh.  ix.  2-4 ;  St. 
Matt.  vi.  5;  St.  Luke  xviii.  11,  13);  but  they 
knelt  (2  Chron.  vi.  13  ;  Dan.  vi.  10 ;  Ezni  ix.  5) 
and  prostrated  themselves  alsc  (Mum.  xir.  5 ; 
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Jo8h.T.  14;  1  King*  xviii.  39,  &c.);  and  the  first 
converts  to  the  gospel  imported  their  former 
customs  into  the  chnrch.  Thus  Stephen  knelt 
in  his  last  prayer  (Acts  vii,  60) ;  St.  Peter  knelt 
when  he  bes^ought  God  for  the  life  of  Dorcas  (iz. 
40) ;  St.  Paul,  when  at  Ephesus  he  prayed  for 
the  elders  (xz.  36) ;  the  brethren  at  Tyre  and 
their  wives  and  children  knelt  with  him  on 
the  shore,  when  he  left  them  to  go  to  Jerusalem 
(zxi.  5).  In  the  language  of  the  same  apostle, 
'^  bowing  the  knee  '*  to  God  is  synonymous  with 
"  praying  "  to  him  (Eph.  iii.  14).  The  Christian 
knelt  in  prayer  more  than  the  unconverted 
Jew ;  and  this  was  natural,  for  the  greater  know- 
ledge of  God  produced  a  stronger  sense  of  un- 
worthiness,  and  thus  led  to  more  marked  and 
frequent  expressions  of  humility  in  drawing  nigh 
to  him.  *'  The  bending  of  the  knees  is  as  a  token 
of  penitence  and  sorrow  **  (Cassian.  Coll.  xxi.  c. 
zx.  p.  795).  This  was  the  recognized  principle, 
and  it  ruled  the  occasions  on  which  the  posture 
was  employed.  **  The  knee,"  says  St.  Ambrose, 
**  is  made  flexible,  by  which,  beyond  other  mem- 
bers, the  offence  o{  the  Lord  is  mitigated,  wrath 
appeased,  grace  called  forth  "  (^Hexaemeron^  lib. 
vi.  c.  ix.  u.  74). 

Before  we  proceed  it  should  be  explained  that 
the  early  church  made  no  distinction  in  language 
between  ^*  kneeling  "  and  "  prostration."  It  is 
evident  that  men  did  not  kneel  upright,  but 
threw  themselves  more  or  less  forward,  so  that 
the  posture  might  have  either  name.  Some- 
times indeed  they  so  supported  themselves  by 
putting  their  hands  or  arms  on  the  ground,  that 
**  kneeling"  was  a  position  of  rest  compared  with 
standing.  Thus  Cassian  complains  that  some 
western  monks,  when  prostrate  on  the  ground, 
**  often  wished  that  same  bowing  of  the  limbs 
(which  he  expressly  calls  genu  fiectere)  to  be 
prolonged,  not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  prayer 
as  of  refreshment"  {InstU,  lib.  ii.  c.  7).  The 
same  inference  may  be  drawn  from  the  fact  that 
the  third  class  of  public  penitents  were  indiffe- 
rently called  kneelers  or  prostrators,  were  said 
either  y6w  icX/>f  ly,  genuflecterey  or  ^roirlvrt  <y,  se 
auhstemere.  Thus  in  a  canon  made  at  Neocaesarra 
in  Pontus  about  A.D.  314,  we  read,  can.  v.,  *'  Let 
a  catechumen  ....  who  has  fallen  into  sin,  if  he 
be  a  kneeler  {y6vv  icAlywv),  become  a  hearer." 
Similarly  the  eighty-second  canon  of  the  so-called 
fourth  council  of  Carthage  held  in  398 :  **  Let 
penitents  (the  prostrators  were  especially  so 
called)  kneel  even  on  days  of  relaxation."  But 
the  same  class  were  far  more  frequently  described 
as  prostrators*  For  ezample,  in  the  eleventh 
canon  of  Nicaea,  a.d.  325,  it  is  decreed  that  cer- 
tain oflenders  "  shall  be  prostrators  (throirccroSv- 
TOi)  for  seven  years."  (Compare  can.  zii. ;  Cone, 
Ancyr.  cann.  iv.  v.  kc ;  Greg.  Thaum.  viii.  ix. ; 
Basil,  ad  Amphiloch.  Ivi.  Ivii.  'kc ;  and  many 
others.)  A  more  direct  piece  of  evidence  comes 
from  the  7th  century.  Pseudo-Dionysiu&.(Z>tf 
JSccles.  Hierurch.  c  v.  sed.  iii.  §  2,  torn.  i.  p.  364) 
says  that  **  the  approach  to  the  Divine  altar  and 
the  prostration  (of  candidates  for  holy  orders) 
intimates  to  all  who  are  admitted  to  priestly 
functions  that  they  must  entirely  submit  their 
personal  life  to  €k)d,  from  whom  their  consecration 
comes,"  &c. ;  whereupon  his  scholiast  Maximus, 
A.D.  645,  explains  ** prostration"  to  mean  **  kneel- 
ing" (p.  375).  So  in  the  West,  as  late  as  the 
9tn  century,  in  the  same  canon,  *'  fixis  in  terram 


genibus"  and  ^^humiliter  in  terram  prosterd' 
(Ccmc.  Turon,  a.d.  813,  can.  37)  are  empikfed 
to  describe  the  same  posture.  Other  iDdkat3><& 
of  similar  usage  will  be  observed  in  some  pasa^ 
below. 

Kneeling  or  prostration  was  probsbh  t!i« 
general  posture  of  the  early  Christians  in  pnyrr 
not  regulated  by  public  authority.  Thus  C  ^ 
mens  Romanus,  in  a  general  exhortstioii, "  I/*, 
us  fall  down  before  the  Lord,  and  beseech  He 
with  tears,"  &c.  {^Epist.  i.  ad  Cor,  c.  4fci).  Wa?» 
St.  Ignatius  prayed  for  the  churches  befvrt  t^ 
martyrdom,  it  was  *'cum  genuflexione  emzxjsi 
fratrum "  (Mdrtf/riwn  S,  Iffn.  c  vL).  Henr:^ 
represents  himself,  before  his  first  vision,  ^  k^m  ■ 
ing  down  and  beginning  to  pray  to  God  snd  cs- 
fess  his  sins"  (lib.  i.  vis.  i.  §  1>  Ht^yf-^ 
A  J).  170,  relates  that  St.  James  the  Just  "e.^-: 
to  enter  the  temple  alone,  and  to  be  found  lyiz: 
on  his  knees  (Ktififvas  M  roit  y6raffif  (ij^^ 
Hist.  Ecd.  lib.  ii.  c.  xxiii.).  He  adds  \Jsaiy 
knees  from  continual  kneeling  became  idV-^ 
like  those  of  a  camel.  When  Eusebiu  riiata 
the  story  of  the  llelitine  legion  in  th«  Mir- 
comannic  war,  about  174,  he  says  of  the  Chii»tia 
soldiers,  **  They  put  their  knees  on  the  gnmat. 
as  our  custom  is  in  prayer"  (/6iitf.  lib.  r. cvA 
TertuUian,  having  referred  to  the  same  err:*. 
some  sixteen  years  after  its  oocurrenoe,  a»iv 
^  When  have  not  even  droughts  been  dhrts 
away  by  our  kneelings  and  fittings?*  [M 
Scapulam,  c.  iv.).  We  read  in  the  Lite  of  St- 
Cyprian,  by  Pontius  his  deacon,  that  on  hb  v-^' 
to  death  he  "  knelt  on  the  earth,  and  prostn:? 
himself  in  prayer  to  God  "  ( I'ita  0pp.  praetiuv 
Eusebius  tells  us  that  Constantine  the  Qrtu 
used  *'at  stated  times  every  day,  shutting  hi^^- 
self  up  in  secret  closets  of  his  palace,  there  :* 
converse  alone  with  God,  and  fiilling  on  bij  kse^^ 
to  ask  importunately  for  the  things  whereof  tt 
had  need"  {Vita  Cvnstant.  lib.  iv.  c.  xxiL>  J 
hb  last  illness,  **  kneeling  on  the  gTOund,  he  v£« 
a  suppliant  to  God,"  &c.(/6Klclxi.).  Ortcw! 
Nazianzen,  speaking  of  his  sister's  habits  of  der> 
tion,  mentions  *'  the  bowing  of  her  knees  bectfl^t 
callous,  and  as  it  were  grown  to  the  grooi^ 
(Orat  viii.  §  13.  Compare  St.  Jerome  in  £;«'• 
ad  Marcellam  deAselld),  Augustine.  reUtiK  i 
miraculous  answer  to  prayer  in  the  healing  -< 
a  sick  person,  says,  "  While  we  were  fixing  ^^ 
knees  and  laying  ourselves  on  the  ground  (tenv 
incumbentibus)  in'  the  usual  manner,  he  tm: 
himself  forwai*d,  as  if  thrown  heavily  down  by 
some  one  pushing  him,  and  began  to  prsy,^  ^c. 
(De  Civ.  Dti,  lib.  xxii.  c.  viii.  §  2).  esewbf« 
the  same  father,  speaking  of  private  pmrr. 
says,  "They  who  pray  do  with  the  meaibe.^ 
of  their  body  that  which  befits  suppliants,  wU- 
they  fix  their  knees,  stretch  forth  their  hand>.".' 
even  prostrate  themselves  on  the  ground"  {i^ 
Curd  pro  MortuiSy  c.  v.).  Only  in  this  last  pas»c^ 
it  will  be  observed,  are  kneeling  and  prwtratits 
distinguished  from  each  other. 

But  the  early  Christians  knelt  or  prostrat««i 
themselves  as  each  chose,  in  the  stated  comio^'^ 
woi*ship  of  the  church  also.  Thus  Amobius:- 
"  To  Him  (».  e.  Christ)  we  all  by  custom  prft.t«te 
ourselves :  Him  with  united  (collatis)  prams  ^f 
adore  "(ildo.  Gent.  Hb.  i.  c  27).  Epiphaaia*: 
*'The  church  commands  us  to  send  up  praren 
to  God  without  ceasing,  with  all  firequeocT.  '*'- 
earnest  supplications,  and  kneeling  on  t^  *^ 
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ointed  days,  by  night  and  in  the  day,  and  in 
3me  places  they  celebrate  synaxea  even  on  the 
ibbath,"  &c.  {De  Fide,  §  24)1  St.  Jerome  says 
hat  it  is  according  to  **  ecclesiastical  custom  to 
end  the  knee  to  Christ "  (Comm,  in  fsai,  c.  xlv. 
.  23).  St.  Chrysostom  {ffom.  zviii.  in  2  Cor. 
iii.  24),  of  the  celebration  of  the  Holy  Commii- 
ion  : — **  Again,  after  we  have  shnt  out  from  the 
iicred  precincts  those  who  cannot  partake  of  the 
loly  Table,  there  must  be  another  "kind  of  prayer, 
nd  we  all  in  like  manner  lie  on  the  floor  {dfioius 
w'  iBd^pous  KfifAtBa),  and  all  in  like  manner  rise 
ip.''  We  understand  this  better  on  a  reference 
o  the  liturgy  in  the  so-called  Apostolical  Con- 
tittdiona.  There  we  find  (lib.  viii.  c.  iz.  Coteler. 
om.  i.  p.  396)  that  the  "  first  prayer  of  the 
aithful  **  was  said  by  all  kneeling,  the  deacon 
Tying  out,  **  Let  us,  the  faithful,  all  kneel." 
>uring  the  rest  of  the  liturgy  all  stood. 

At  other  times  of  service  the  rule  was  for  all 
o  kneel  in  prayer,  except  on  Sundays  and  be- 
ween  Easter  and  Whitsuntide.  Few  customs 
tre  more  frequently  mentioned  by  early  writers, 
md  none  perhaps  more  frequently  said  to  be  de- 
'ived  from  the  age  of  the  apostles.  The  earliest 
vitness  is  Irenaeus,  in  a  fragment  of  his  work  on 
iLaster  preserved  in  the  "  Questions  and  Answers 
o  the  Orthodox,"  Qvuxest.  115,  ascribed  to  Justin 
^lartyr.  Irenaeus  traced  |t  to  the  apostles.  In 
inswer  to  a  question  respecting  the  reason  and 
»rigin  of  the  custom,  tbe  latter  writer  says, 
*■  Since  it  behoved  us  always  to  remember  both 
>ur  own  fall  into  sins  and  the  grace  of  our  Christ 
hrough  which  we  have  arisen  from  the  fall, 
:heretore  our  kneeling  on  the  six  days  is  a  sign 
>f  our  fall  into  sins,  but  our  not  kneeling  on  the 
Lord's  dny  is  a  sign  of  the  rising  again,  through 
.vhich,  by  the  grace  of  Christ,  we  have  been 
lelivered  from  our  sins  and  from  death,  their 
lue,  now  itself  put  to  death."  Ibid,  Other  wit- 
nesses are  Tertullian,  speaking  both  of  Sunday 
ind  the  paschal  season  -{De  Cor,  Mil,  c.  iii. ; 
similarly,  De  Orat,  c.  xxiii.);  Peter  of  Alex- 
mdria,  A.D.  301,  can.  zv.  of  Sunday  only.  The 
council  of  Nicaea,  325,  both  of  Sunday  and  the 
lavs  of  Pentecost,  can.  xx. ;  St.  Hilary,  also  of 
the  "  Week  of  Weeks  "  and  the  Lord's  day  both 
[Prolog,  in  Psalm.  §  12),  who  refers  it  to  the 
ipostlas.  His  expression  is,  "No  one  worships 
with  his  body  prostrated  on  the  ground."  £pi- 
i^hanius,  also  of  both  (De  Fide,  §  22).  St.  Basil, 
)f  both,  as  an  apostolical  tradition  (De  Spiritu 
SatidOf  c.  Ixvi.,  al.  xxvii.).  St.  Jerome,  likewise 
>f  both  (Dial,  contr,  Luciferianos,  c.  iv.) ;  and 
igain,  of  the  fifty  days,  in  Prooem.  in  Ep.  ad 
hph.j  *'  We  neither  bend  the  knee  nor  bow  our- 
selves to  the  ground."  St.  Augustine,  after 
pving  the  Scriptural  reason,  says,  **0n  this 
iccount  both  are  fasts  relaxed  [during  the 
riaschal  quinquagesima]  and  we  pray  standing, 
^hich  is  a  sign  of  the  resurrection,  whence  also 
^he  same  is  observed  at  the  altar  on  all  Lord's 
lap."  (Ep.  Iv.  ad  Janttar.  c.  xv.  n.  28.  Compare 
;.  xrii.  n.  32.)  From  St.  Maximus  of  Turin, 
%..D.  422,  we  learn  the  same  facts  and  the  reason 
'  Horn.  iii.  De  Pentec.).  Cassian,  A.D.  424,  men- 
:ioDs  the  restriction  on  kneeling  at  those  tiroes 
' Instil,  lib.  ii.  c.  xviii. ;  Collat  xxi.  c,  xx.).  In 
ibe  collection  of  canons  put  forth  by  Martin,  a 
Pannonian  by  birth,  but  bishop  of  Bracara  in 
^pain,  A.D.  560,  the  same  prohibition  occurs, 
jorrowed  from  a  Greek  or  oriental  source  (can. 


Ivil.).  His  words  are,  "non  prostratl,  nee  humi- 
liati."  The  90th  canon  of  the  Trullan  council, 
held  at  Constantinople  in  691,  forbids  kneeling 
**  from  the  evening  entrance  of  th^  priests  to  the 
altar  on  Saturday  until  the  next  evening  on  the 
Lord's  day."  The  council  does  not  mention  the 
longer  period,  and  its  object  seems  to  have  been 
merely  to  settle  the  hours  at  which  the  obser- 
vance should  begin  and  end. 

From  the  fact  that  the  20th  canon  of  Nicaea 
is  not  found  in  the  abridgement  of  canons  by 
Rui!inus  (ffist  EocL  lib.  z.  c.  v.),  nor  in  an 
ancient  codex  supposed  to  be  the  authorised  col- 
lection of  the  church  of  Rome,  Quesnel  (Diss, 
zii.,  at  the  end  of  St.  Leo's  Worksy  c.  v.)  supposed 
that  the  custom  of  not  kneeling  on  Sunday,  &6. 
was  never  received  at  Rome.  See  Routh,  Opus» 
cuh,  tom.  ii.  p.  444,  or  Reliquiae  Sacrae,  tom.  iv. 
p.  75,  ed.  2.  We  find,  however,  that  the  prohi- 
bition was  enforced  in  the  dominions  of  the 
Frankish  princes  after  they  had  imposed  the 
Roman  office  on  their  subjects.  Those  times 
were  ezcepted  from  the  general  order  for  kneel- 
ing at  prayer  made  by  the  third  council  of  Tours, 
A.D.  813,  can.  37.  It  was  forbidden  by  a  capitu- 
lary of  Louis  the  Godly,  a.d.  817  (Cbptf.  Peg. 
Franc,  tom.  ii.  coL  586,  cap.  Ii.)  during  ''the 
Pentecost  week."  Rabanus  Maurus,  also,  at 
Mentz,  A.D.  847,  says,  as  if  vouching  for  a  present 
fact,  *'  On  those  days  the  knees  are  not  bent  in 
prayer."  "  On  the  Lord's  day  we  pray  standing  " 
(De  InstU,  Cler.  lib.  ii.  cc.  41-2>  It  is  very 
improbablBy  therefore,  that  the  custom  was  not 
known  and  observed  at  Rome. 

In  all  the  ancient  liturgies  ezcept  the  Roman, 
if,  indeed,  that  be  an  ezception  (see  Scudamore's 
Noiitia  Eucharistioa,  p.  579^  the  bishop  gave  a 
blessing  before  the  communion.  In  all  but  the 
Clementine  this  was  preceded  by  a  monition  from 
the  deacon:  e.g.,  in  St.  James  and  St.  Basil, 
'*  Let  us  bow  down  our  heads  unto  the  Lord ; " 
in  St.  Chrysostom,  *'  Bow  down  your  heads  unto 
the  Lord"  (LUurg.  PP.,  pp.  32,  66,  102);  in 
St.  Hark,  *'  Bow  your  heads  to  Jesus  Christ" 
(Renaud.  tom.  i.  p.  160);  in  the  Mozarabic, 
*' Humiliate  vos  benediction!"  (Missale,  Leslie, 
pp.  6,  246);  in  a  Roman  Ordo,  early,  but  of  un- 
certain date,  "Humiliate  vos  ad  benedictionem  " 
(Ord.  vi.  S 11,  Mus.  Hal.  tom.  ii.  p.  75).  Several 
liturgies  had  a  benediction  after  the  communion 
also,  for  which  the  people  bowed  themselves. 
In  some,  indeed,  thb  deacon  here  repeated  his 
direction.  See  St.  James  (Lit.  PP.  p.  39);  the 
Greek  Alezandrine  of  St.  Basil  and  of  St.  Cyril 
(Renaud.  tom.  i.  pp.  85,  125).  In  Kgypt,  for  this 
reason,  benedictions  were  usually  called  **  Prayers 
of  Inclination,"  or  "  Of  Bowing  the  Head  "  (Re- 
naud. tt.  s.  pp.  35,  36,  50,  77,  &c.).  The  same 
gesture,  similarly  bidden  by  the  deacon,  was  em- 

Sloyed  in  other  parts  of  the  service.  See  St. 
ames,  u,  s.  p.  9,  and  Renaud.  u.  s.  pp.  77,  79, 
105,  &c.  In  particular,  the  catechumens  bowed 
while  the  prayer  proper  to  them  was  said  before 
their  dismissal.  Thus  the  deacon,  in  St.  Basil 
and  in  St.  Chrysostom  :  **  Ye  catechumens,  bow 
down  yoTir  heads  unto  the  Lord  "  (Lit.  PP.,  pp, 
48,  87).  The  Malabar :  '  Incline  youir  heads  for 
the  laying  on  of  hands,  and  receive  the  blessing  " 
(Hist.  Eccl.  Malab.  Raulin,  p.  304). 

Two  sermons  of  Caesarius,  bishop  of  Aries, 
A.D.  602,  illustrate  our  subject,  as  regards  the 
habits  of  the  people,*  in  a  graphic  manner : — **  1 
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hitreat  sud  admoni 
a  proyer 


I  onght,  and  heedrullf 


fblly'bow",  not  yonrhea 
alto;  tor  wh»n  1  often, 

take  notice,  ns  the  deauon  cnes,  -Let  ui  wna  our 
knees,'  1  see  the  greater  part  itanding  like  ap- 
right  columna."  "  Let  it  not  be  grievoas  to 
him,  who  rrom  some  weakncu  cannot  bend  hit 
kneet,  either  to  bow  hit  back  or  incline  hia  bead." 
Agnln;  "In  like  manner  i  adinomnh  j'Dii  of  thii, 
deareit  brethren,  that  aa  otleD  as  the  deacon 
shall  proclaim  that  j'e  ought  to  bow  youraelvei 
for  the  benediction,  ye  faithfully  incline  both 
bodies  and  heads;  becanu  the  benediction, 
though  giTen  to  yon  through  man,  is  yet  not 
glren  from  man."  (Strm.  Caei,  liiiv.  |§  1,  5; 
Sim.  liijiv.  H  1.  2.) 

The  priest  bimself  often  inclined  hla  head 
during  the  prayen.  (See  St.  Jamei,  u.  a.  pp.  T. 
13,  IT,  &e.,  and  St.  Mark,  u.  a.  pp.  150,  153.) 
Many  observances  of  this  kind  are  tout  to  ns 
from  the  want  of  rubrica  in  the  ancient  liturgies, 
or  from  their  incompleteness.  This  is  eapecially 
the  caae  with  those  of  the  West ;  but  there  is  one 
Ordo  of  the  age  of  Charlemagne  in  which  the 
priest  Is  directed  to  ftj  the  prayer  /n  (piVitu 
humiUtalis  "  boned  before  the  altar."  (tiartene, 
Be  AtiI.  EocI.  RU.  lib.  i.  c.  iv.  art.  lii.  ord.  v.). 
We  might  here  hIso  cite  the  Uoiarabic  and 
Milanese  mluala,  if  the  antiquity  of  their  rubrics 
were  not  generally  uncertain. 

From  pseudo-Dionysina  we  learn  that  while 
bishops  and  prietla  at  their  ordinatiou  knelt  on 
both  knees,  deacons  knelt  on  one  only  {De  Feci. 
Hier.  c  T.  §  ii.  l«m.  i.  p.  364-).  f*'-  ^  S.J 

GEOORAPHT.  ECCLESIASTICAL.  [No- 

T.TI*.] 

QE0RGIU8.  (1)  Chosebita,  Holy  Father, 
A.D.  H20j  commemomted  with  Aemilianne,  Jan. 
8  (Co/,  byzimt.y. 

(2)  Of  Malneum,  Holy  Father,  (aaec.  v.  vi.); 
commomornled  April  4.  ( Ih.). 

(8)  BishopofMitylene(tcirca  816),  Holy  Fa- 
ther; commemorated  April  7  (/■*.> 

(4)  Deacon,  martyr  nt  Cordova  with  Aurelius, 
Felii,  Nsthalia,  and  Liliosa,  a.d.  852 ;  commemo- 
rxted  Aug.  2T  {Mart.  Usuardi). 


tion  (/yaufna)  ofhia  church  in  Lydia 
mornted  on  Kov.3  (Co/.  Bgtimt.y, 

(6)  De  monte  Atho;  commemorated  June  27 
(Col.  Oeorg.). 

(T)  Victoriosus;  commemorated  Sept.  28  (G./. 
Armen.).  [W.F.G.] 

GEBASIMU8,  Holy  Father,  t  /y  -laptivp, 

morated  March  i  {Cat.  Bytant. ).        [W.  F.  G.] 

GEREON,  martyr  with  318  othera  at  Co- 
logne  under  Maiiminnj  commemorated  Oct.  10 
{Mart.  Bcdae,  Adonis,  Ueuardi).  [W,  F.  0.] 

GERMANICA  CONCILIA,  councils  cele- 
brated in  Germany,  but  at  places  unknown. 

1.  A.D.  7*3,  probably,  being  the  first  of  five 
^■id   to    have    met   under  St.    Boniface    by   hi> 


J   say   the    least. 


Mansi 


r  Wilkina  Uill  lw<iiL 
382,  note).  Again,  In  the  prebcc  to  itia 
council  It  it  Corloman,  mayor  of  the  palvc  <:« 
apeaka,  and  iti  uien  canont,  be«id<«  nuuuK;  i: 
hia  nam*  form  the  lint  of  hi*  lapitnlanA 
(Manal,  A.  366,  and  App.  104).  Ccrtaiali. 
the  tirat  of  them  constitntlDg  BooiliKC  ircii- 
hishop  over  the  bishops  of  his  domiDioDa  canu:: 
have  been  decreed  hi 

leave  for  holding  a  synod  of  thia  'kind,  wbri 
was  at  once  given  (Maosi,  ib.  312-19X  aod  a 
another.  purporlinK  to  be  from  Boni&oe  td  arc.-- 
bithop  Cuthberl  (Haddan  and  Stuhbs,  ^Towi.'. 
iii.  376),  three  sets  of  canona  art  quoted  « 
having  been  decreed  by  the  writer,  of  wh 
theae  form  the  second.  Still,  even  bo,  irben  «M 
where  were  the  other  two  acts  pAsaed  ?  Wu; 
Uan«  prints  (lil.  383)  as  "  sUtutes  of  St.  B.*,- 
fiice"  in  one  place,  were  probably  the  work  c-f  i 
later  band,  as  he  says  in  another  <A.  362). 

2.  A.D.  745,  at  Mayence  posaiblv,  -whert  Ald^ 
bert  and  Oement  were  pronounced  hen^Ks.  a^ 
Gervilion  of  Mayence  deposed  to  be  aucreeded  br 
Boniface  (Mansi,  a>.  371). 

3.  A.D.  747,  at  which  the  Gnt  four  gnrai 
councils  were  ordered  to  be  receired.  Poasihir 
the  tenth  of  the  letters  of  pope  Zadurr  mi^ 
relate  to  this  (Manei,  Oi.  409  and  342). 

4.  A.D.  759,  at  which  Othmnr,  abbot  i^ 
St.  Gall,  was  unjustly  condemned  (Muui.  il 
B60),  [E.  S.  Ff.j 

OEBHANICDS,  martyr    at  Smyru  naia 

morated  Jan.  19  (Ifart,  Eom.  Vet.,  Adooif.  1%.- 
anii).  [W.  F.  CI 

GEBMANUS.  (1)  Bishop  of  Paris  rid 
confeisor  (t576  A.11.) ;  commemorated  Mar  ^'^ 
fjforl.  Bedae,  Adonis,  [jEUardi);  t  ran  Nation '(j- 
poation.  Ado)  July  25  (ifoH.  Usuardi). 

(2)  Bishop  of  Auierra  and  confessor;  "triB- 
sitas"  commemoraled  July  31  \MaH.  Hierot^ 
Adonia,  Usuardi);  Aug.  I  (JJfiirt.  Bedae)  ;  trjE.- 
latioo  {natalit.  Ado)  Oct.  1  [Mart.  UsDanU> 

(8)[DoiiATIA>rei(2).] 

(i)  Martyr  in  Spain  with  SerruidDs;  rrv 
memoratad  Oct.  23  (Jfort.  £aH.  Vet^  Adocb. 
Uauardi> 

(5)  Martvr  at  Caeiarea  in  Cappadocia,  wii3 
CaesariUB,  f  heopbilns,  andViUlia,  under  Dwpoj: 
commemorated  Nov.  3  (/J.). 

(6)  Of  Constantinople,  A.D.  730 ;  eommmK- 
rated  May  12  (Coi.  fiymnt.).  [W.  F-  G.\ 

GERONA,  COUNCIL  OF  (,arru„df^  .<*■ 
ciliam),  held  a.d,  517,  it  GerolA  in  Catal-.nu. 
and  passed  ten  canons  on  ditcipline,  lo  mit-a 
seven  of  the  ten  bishops  preeent  at  the  synod  li 
Tarragona  the  year  before  tuhacribed.  By  the 
first  the  oi-der  laid  down  for  celebrating  miisa  asl 
saying  the  psalter  and  ministering  in  gevejJ 
throughout  the  province  of  Tarragma  is  to  be 
that  of  the  metropolitan  church.  By  the  1*1 
the  Lord's  prayer  la  to  be  taid  on  all  dava  aAri 
matins  and  veapers  by  the  priest.  kj  thr 
aecond  and  third  rogation  daya  are  to  be  ityi 
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thr^e  Iflft  days  of  the  week  followiog  (Mansi, 
▼iii.  547  and  teq,\  [E.  S.  Ff.] 

OEROKTIUS,  bishop  of  Serilla  la  Vieja  in 
S|>aiD  (saec.  i.) ;  commemorated  Aug.  25  {Mart, 
Usuardi).  [W.  F.G.] 

GERTRUDIS,  virgin,  martyr  in  Ireland; 
commemorated  March  17  (^Mcwt.  Bedae,  Adonis, 
Usuai-di).  [W.  F.  G.] 

GERUNDENSE  CONCILIUM.  [Gerona, 

Council  op.] 

GERVASIUS,  martyr  at  Milan  with  Prota- 
i>ius,  his  brother,  under  Nero ;  commemorated 
JuDe  19  (^Mart.  Bedae,  Hieron.^  Cat,  Carthag,, 
Cat,  et  Sacrament.  Fhmtonis^  Mart.  Adonis,  Usu- 
ardi); also  with  Nazarius,  and  Celsus,  June  19 
{MarU  Bom,  Yet.),  and  Oct.  U  {Cal,  Byzant.). 

[W.  F.  G.] 

GERVASIUS  AND  PR0TA8IU8,  SS., 
IN  Art.  The  basilica  of  St.  Ambrose  in  Milan 
was  dedicated  by  him,  June  I9th  387,  to  these 
martyrs,  whose  bones  he  transferred  to  it.  The 
mime  of  the  church  has,  however,  been  derived 
by  posterity  from  that  of  its  founder.  The 
author  may  refer  to  the  .personal  testimony  of 
Father  Ambrose  St.  John  of  the  Oratory,  as  to 
a  late  discovery  of  bones  in  the  Basilica  of  St. 
Ambrose,  which  seems  strongly  to  confirm  the 
tradition  of  the  burial  of  actually  martyred 
persons  among  its  foundations.* 

St.  Gervasius  appears  repeatedly  in  the 
paintings  of  the  Ambrosian  basilica,  especially 
in  the  great  mosaic  of  the  apse  (Sommerard, 
Aibwn  des  Arts,  pi.  xix.  9  s^e).  St.  Protasius 
is  with  him,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  church. 
This  mosaic  cannot  be  later  than  the  9th  century, 
and  may  probably  be  of  the  same  date  as  that  in 
the  great  church  of  St.  ApoUinaris  in  Classe  at 
Ravenna,  7th  century.  (SeeCiampini  Vet.Monu- 
menta,  torn.  ii.  pi.  xxv.  No.  11,  and  p.  95  in  text.) 
Two  portrait  medallions  of  these  saints  are  to 
be  seen  in  the  church  of  St.  Vitale  in  the  same 
city.  [R.  St.  J.  'Vj^ 

GETULIUS,  martyr  at  Rome  with  Aman- 
tius,  Cerealis,  and  Primitivus,  in  the  time  of 
Atlrian  (circa  124  A.D.) ;  "  passio,"  June  10 
(^Mart.  Rom.  Vet.,  Adonis,  Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

GIDEON  or  GEDEON,  the  prophet ;  com- 
memorated with  Joshua,  Sept.  1  {Mart,  JRom.  Vet., 
Adonis,  Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

GIFTS.    [Arruae;  Elements,  p.  600.] 

GILBERTUS,   "in  territorio    Parisiacensi, 
vico  Christoilo ;"  commemorated  with  Agoadus, 
and  innumerable  others  of  both  sexes,  June  24 
iMart.  Usuardi>  [W.  F.G.] 

GILDARDUS,  bishop  of  Rouen  (f  post  508) ; 
**  natalis  "  June  8  {MaH.  Usuardi).     [W.  F.  G.] 

GILDING.  A  frequent  mode  of  decorating 
-the  interiors  of  churches  was  by  gilding.  The 
oarlifst  reference  we  have  to  it  is  in  the  letter 
.>f  the  emperor  Constantine  to  Macarins,  bishop 
r»f  Jerusalem,  relating  to  the  church  of  the  Holy 
^^opulchre,  which  he  was  about  to  have  built, 
L-'onsulting  him,  among  other  points,  as  to  the 

•  See  note,  p.  433,  J.  H.  NewmAo's  Hittorical  Sktteha, 
^ickerlngi  1873.  A  letter  of  the  grmtcst  interest,  which 
<ecnu  to  leave  little  roiim  for  doubt  as  to  the  authenticity 
»f  the  bodies  of  St.  Ambrose  and  the  two  martyrR. 


character  of  the  ceiling  he  wished  to  have  con- 
sti*ucted.  The  emperor  evidently  inclined  to  a 
ceiling  divided  into  panels  (AojcMcapfa,  laqueata), 
inasmuch  as  it  could  be  decorated  with  gold 
(Euseb.  Vit.  Const,  iii.  c.  32).  This  plan  was 
carried  out  on  the  most  magnificent  scale,  and, 
**  by  means  of  compartments,  stretched  its  va»t 
expanse  over  the  whole  basilica,  covered  through- 
out with  resplendent  gold,  so  as  to  make  the 
whole  temple  dazzling  as  with  a  blaze  of  light  ** 
{lb.  c.  36).  The  beams  of  the  roof  of  the  basilica 
of  St.  Paul  at  Rome  were  originally,  A.D.  386, 
covered  with  gold-leaf. 

**  Bracteolaa  tnbilNiB  sublevit.  nt  onmis  anrulenta 
Luz  ciset  IntQS.  ceu  Jubar  sub  urto." 

(PetroD.  i*assio  Beat.  Apoit.) 

The  church  built  by  St.  Paulinus  at  Nola  had 
also  a  panelled  ceiling,  "alto  et  lacunato  cul- 
mine**  (Paulin.  Ifpist.  zixii.  12),  but  gilding 
is  not  expressly  mentioned.  References  to  these 
ceilings  of  gilded  panelling  are  frequent  in 
Jerome,  who  speaks  of  **  the  laquearia  and  roofs 
gleaming  with  gold,"  "the  gilded  ceilings,"  and 
the  like,  with  some  expression  of  regret  that  so 
much  that  might  have  been  devoted  to  Christ's 
poor  was  lavished  on  architectural  decoration 
(Hieron.  lib.  ii.  m  Zach.  viii. ;  Epist.  ii.  ad  Nepot.  ; 
Epist.  viii.  ad  Demetriad.).  From  the  last-quoted 
passage  we  learn  that  the  capitals  of  the  pillais 
were  also  gilt,  and  that  the  altars  were  orna- 
mented with  gold  and  jewels.  In  the  more  mag- 
nificent churches  erected  in  Justinian's  reign, 
the  altars  were  often  of  silver  plated  with  gold. 
The  altar  given  by  Pulcheria,  A.D.  414,  to  the 
church  at  Constantinople  was  elaborately  con- 
structed of  gold  and  precious  stones  (Soz.'  H.  E. 
ix.  1).  This  was  surpassed  by  the  altar  given 
by  Justinian  to  St.  Sophia,  which  was  all  of  gold 
resplendent  with  gems  (Ducange,  Constantinop, 
Christ,  lib.  iii.  p.  47).  The  altar  at  St.  Ambrogio, 
at  Milan,  made  a.d.  835,  is  covered  with  plates 
of  gold  and  silver,  with  subjects  in  high  relief 
[Altab,  p.  64].  The  domes  which  crowned  the 
early  churches  in  the  East  were  often  gilt  ex- 
ternally. (Bingham,  Orig.  EocL  VIII.  viii.  5; 
Neale,  EasUm  Church,  Introd.  p.  182.)    [E.  V.] 

GIRDLE  {(i&vn;  balteus,  cingulum,  gotM). 
Among  nations  who  wore  long  flowing  robes,  it 
is  obvious  that  the  use  of  the  girdle  would  be 
necessary  for  convenience  in  walking,  or  in  active 
work.  This  very  way,  however,  of  using  the 
girdle  would  cause  it  to  be  more  or  less  hidden 
by  the  dress :  and  thus  we  are  a  priori  prepared 
for  the  fact  that,  while  in  the  earlv  Christian 
centuries  we  continually  meet  with  the  girdle 
used  as  a  matter  of  practical  convenience,  it 
is  not  till  the  eighth  century  that  we  find  it 
recognized  as  an  ecclesiastical  vestment  strictly 
so  called.  The  use  of  it  in  these  earlier  times 
seems  not  unfrequently  to  have  carried  with  it 
the  idea  of  an  imitation  of  the  ancient  Jewish 
prophets,  and  thus  to  have  been  worn  by  those 
who  followed  a  monastic  life,  and  those  who 
professed,  in  reality  or  in  seeming,  to  imitate 
their  austerities.  We  find,  for  example,  pope 
Celestinus  I.  (oh.  432  a.d.)  finding  fault  with 
those  who,  by  affecting  this  style  of  dress 
(**amicti  pallio  et  lumhos  praecincti"y,  seemed 
to  claim  for  themselves  a  sanctity  of  life  not 
rightly  theirs  {EpiU.  4  ad  Episc.  Vienn.  et 
Narb.   c.    2 ;  Patrol.  I.   431).       Salvianus   (ob. 
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circa  495  a.d.)  refers  to  the  same  idea,  in  the 
words  addressed  to  an  unworthy  monk,  **  licet 
fidem  cingalo  afferas"  {Adv,  ovariHcun  Ir.  5; 
Patrol,  liii.  232).  See  also  Basil  (Epist,  45  ad 
monachum  lapsum  ;  Patrol.  Q-r.  xzzii.  366).  To 
take  an  instance  of  a  different  type,  Fnlgentius 
(ob.  533  A.D.)  on  his  elevation  to  the  see  of 
Ruspe,  is  said  in  his  biography  (formerly  attri- 
buted to  Ferrandus  Diaconas)  to  have  retained 
the  girdle  with  the  rest  of  the  monastic  habit — 
*^  pelliceo  cingulo  tanqaam  monachus  utebatur  " 
(c.  37 ;  Patrol.  Ixv.  136>  The  Mule  of  St. 
Benedict  forbad  the  laying  aside  of  the  monastic 
girdle  even  at  night;  for  the  monks  were  to 
sleep  **  vestiti . . .  et  cincti  cingnlisaat  funibns  " 
{Regula  S.  Benedictiy  c.  22 :  see  also  Begula  8, 
Donati,  c.  65). 

It  may  farther  be  remarked  that  the  girdle 
was  commonly  worn  as  an  ornament  by  so- 
vereigns and  nobles.  Thns,  in  a  homily  once 
assigned  to  Chrysostom,  but  now  generally  be- 
lieved to  be  a  work  of  the  sixth  century,  the 
girdle  is  spoken  of  as  an  ordinary  ornament  of 
kings,  and  with  this  royal  use  of  it  is  compared  the 
girdle  of  our  Lord  {ffom.  de  Uho  Legislatore,  c.  3 ; 
vol.  vi.  409,  ed.  Montfaucon).  It  will  readily 
be  seen  how  important  a  bearing  the  above  facts 
have  on  the  main  general  question,  to  which  we 
can  only  refer  thus  in  passing,  as  to  whether 
the  dress  of  the  early  Christian  ministry  was 
derived  from  that  of  the  Levitical  priesthood. 
In  this  last,  it  will  be  remembered,  the  girdle 
was  a  very  important  element. 

It  has  been  said  that  it  was  not  till  the  8th 
century  that  we  meet  with  the  girdle  as  an  eccle- 
siastical vestment  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word.  It  is  true  that  we  do  meet  with  references 
to  it  at  an  earlier  period,  as  to  that  worn  by 
Gregory  the  Great,  which  later  generations  are 
said  by  his  biographer  to  have  regarded  as  a 
precious  relic  (Joannb  Diaconi  VUa  8.  Greg, 
Magni,  iv.  80 ;  Patrol,  Izxv.  228).  Still,  it  must 
be  remembered,  the  use  of  an  article  of  dress  by 
ecclesiastics  is  a  totally  different  thing  from  their 
use  of  it  because  they  are  ecclesiastics ;  and  for 
instances  of  this  latter  we  must  pass  on  to 
a  later  period. 

Perhaps  the  earliest  reference  of  this  kind  is 
one  by  Germanus,  patriarch  of  Constantinople 
(ob.  740  A.D.),  in  his  description  of  the  various 
priestly  vestments  {Historia  Eccksiaatica  et 
Mystica  Contemplatio ;  Patrol,  Gr,  xcviii.  394), 
in  which  he  also  alludes  to  the  napkin  attached 
to  the  girdle  worn  by  deacons  (rh  iyx^iptoy  rb 
M  r^f  (^pris),  Rabanus  Maurus,  in  his  trea- 
tise <k  Instiiutume  Clericorum  (i.  17 ;  Patrol, 
cvii.  306),  a  work  probably  written  about  the 
year  819  A.D.,  refers  to  the  girdle  as  one  of  the 
regular  Christian  vestments,  and  dwells  on  the 
symbolism  of  it  at  some  length.  A  cuHoas  in- 
junction, for  which  a  curious  reason  is  given,  as 
to  the  wearing  of  the  girdle,  is  found  in  one  of 
the  so-called  Arabic  canons  of  the  council  of 
Nicaea,  edited  by  Abraham  Ecchelensis  (can.  QQ  ; 
Labbe  ii.  335).  According  to  this,  the  clergy 
are  forbidden  to  wear  a  girdle  during  divine 
service. 

In  earlier  times  the  girdle  was  often  doubt- 
lessly richly  adorned:  the  reference  we  have 
already  given  to  its  regal  use  is  illustrative  of 
this,  and  we  may  further  cite  Chrysostom  (^Hom, 
m  Peal.  48;  vol.   v.    521),  where,  inveighing 


Against  various  articles  of  luzuzy  in  dresi,  bt 
speaks  of  golden  girdles.  Apparently,  too,  t^ 
state  of  things  prevailed  after  the  giidle  bea^f 
a  recognized  ecclesiastical  restment,  the  eicsi- 
sive  ornamentation  being,  it  would  seen,  rve%A 
as  a  secnUr  element  in  the  eedesiastieal  dren 
Thus  we  find  Durandus  (ob.  1296  A.D.)  speakiij; 
6f  the  clergy  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  hdi 
I.,  the  son  of  Charlemagne,  as  lajiag  nk 
"  Cingula  auro  texta,  exqoisitas  vestes,  et  ^ 
secularia  omamenta  "  (Rdkmale  Div.  0/.  in.  U 
A  further  illustration  of  this  is  furnished  hj  ik 
will  of  Riculfus,  bishop  of  Helena  (ob.  915  aji^ 
in  which  he  bequeaths,  among  other  pred-^v 
articles,  *'  zonas  quinque,  una  cum  auro  et  ^ 
mis pretiosis,  et  alias  quattuor  cum  a,un*'{F<srvi. 
czzzii.  468). 

Later  liturgical  writers  [e.g.  Honoriiuittfi& 
todunensis  {Gemma  Animae,  L  206:  P^i'i 
clzzii.  606),  Innocent  iiL  (d0  Sacra  AUant  mt- 
terio,  i.  52 ;  Patrol,  cczvii.  793),  and  Dorsals 
(Rat.  Div.  Off.  Hi.  4)]  speak  further  of  sb  m,-.- 
girdle  (subcmgtUum^  fftiftctnc/ortwn,  incau^ 
rium),  and  generally  as  a  vestment  peculiar  u 
bishops.  So  in  the  ancient  mass  girea  If 
Menard  (Greg.  8acr.  col  249)  from  the  Ci 
Ratoldi,  the  bishop  puts  on  both  a  dngvhm  ni 
a  balteua,  the  former  perhaps  the  unseeo  asl 
simple  primitive  girdle,  the  latter  the  elaben^t 
ornament  of  later  times.  This  subject,  howerx-, 
ialis  beyond  our  limits ;  reference  may  be  b^ 
to  Bona  de  llebua  Liturg.  L  24.  15. 

A  brief  remark  may  be  made  in  pasmu:  ^  '* 
the  special  significance  of  the  girdle  in  refcrif 
to  the  bestowal  or  deprivation  of  office.  Thj 
Gregory  the  Great  congratulates  a  friend  '^pt- 
fecturae  vos  suscepisse  cingula"  (EpiH.'LT. 
Patrol,  Izzvii.  1094).  Atto,  bishop  of  » 
celiac  (ob.  circa  960  A.D.),  writing  to  one  bt»fa* 
Azo,  orders  that  a  man  who  should  contnct^ 
marriage  within  the  prohibited  d^^rees  **  civ-' 
sui  patiatur  amissionem "  (EpUt.  5 ;  P^'^ 
cxzxiv.  107).  Similhr  references  are  ofta 
f^und  in  the  Theodosian  oode^  and  elsewbcit 
(see  e.g.  Cod.  Theodos,  lib.  viii.  tit.  L  L  11 ;  al 
X.  tit.  26, 1.  1),  in  a  way  that  often  suggests  *^ 
belt  of  knighthood  of  later  times. 

For  further  referenoes  to  the  subject  of  i^? 
girdle  in  its  different  aspects^  see  Dncacgc' 
Glossarium  s.  w. ;  Marriott'a  Vestiariitm  Ckr^ 
tianum,  p.  213,  etc;  Hefele,  Die  litv^^ 
Gewdnder^  pp.  178  sqq.;  Bock,  GeeehidUe  dr 
liturgischm  GetcSnder  dee  MitMSiten,  n.  pp.  '^' 
sqq.  [B.  S-] 

GLADLA.TORS.  A  passion  for  gladiat«iil 
combats  had  a  strong  hold  upon  the  popLk' 
mind  of  pagan  Rome;  and  under  the  empii« 
magnificent  amphitheatres  were  built  for  »i^;^ 
exhibitions,  and  others  of  an  almost  equl.r 
barbarous  nature,  which  seem  to  have  preseoi*'^ 
a  peculiarly  fascinating  attraction  both  to  ir«8 
and  women  in  those  times. 

Augustine  mentions  a  case  in  which  e^^  * 
Christian,  having  been  induced  to  be  preheat  at 
one  of  these  exhibitions,  and  having  kept  his  tm 
clwed  for  a  time— on  opening  them,  at  s  so*^' 
outcry  which  he  heard,  inst^  of  being  shw-^e^ 
or  disgusted  at  the  sight,  was  hurried  aloo£  ^ 
the  spirit  of  the  assembled  people — ^«a*  ^^^ 
come  with  a  wild  and  savage  delight  at  beboldiif 
the  scene  of  bloodshed  and  death,  and  car^ 
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nray  witb  him  an  inextinguUliable  desire  to 
itness  the  same  spectacles  again  (August, 
on/,  vi.  8). 

Some  pagan  moralists  expressed  more  or  less 
Tongly  their  disapprobation  of  the  gladiatorial 
flows,  as  being  inhuman  and  demoralising 
^neca,  Ep,  vii.  and  Plinj,  Ep,  iv.  22);  but 
bey  were  too  popular  to  be  checked  by  such 
emonstrances ;  and  nothing  effectual  was  done 
>  stop  them  until  they  were  opposed  and  finally 
appressed  by  the  interrention  of  Christian  prin- 
iples  and  Christian  heroism. 

The  church  expressed  its  abhorrence  of  these 
arbarous  games  as  soon  as  it  came  in  contact 
nth  them,  not  only  by  discountenancing  attend- 
nce  at  them,  but  by  refusing  to  admit  gladiators 
o  Christian  baptism  (see  OonttU^  Apoatol,  yiU. 
•2).  In  this  canon,  charioteers,  racers,  and  many 
thers,  are  included  in  the  same  condemnation ; 
>robably  because  the  public  exhibitions  in  which 
hey  took  a  part  were  more  or  less  connected 
vith  idolatiT.  And  for  the  same  reason  such 
tersons,  if  they  had  already  been  received  into 
he  church,  were  to  be* punished  by  excommuni- 
aitioD  {ConciL  AreUxt,  i.  4). 

The  fii'st  imperial  edict  prohibiting  the  exhi- 
)itioQ  of  gladiators  wA  issued  by  Constantine  in 
i.D.  325,  just  after  the  council  of  Nice  had  been 
;onvened  {Cod,  TheocL  xr.  12,  1).  Forty  years 
ater  Valentinian  forbade  that  any  Christian 
rriminals  should  be  condemned  to  fight  as  gladi- 
itors ;  and  in  A.D.  367  he  included  in  a  similar 
exemption  those  who  had  been  in  the  imperial 
service  about  the  court  (Palatini)  {Cod,  Iheod, 
X.  40,  8  and  11> 

Honorius,  at  the  end  of  this  century,  ordered 
that  no  slave,  who  had  been  a  gladiator,  should 
>e  taken  into  the  service  of  a  senator  (Cm/.  Theod, 
IV.  12,  3). 

All  these  edicts  resulted  from  the  operation  of 
l^hristian  principles  and  feelings,  and  they  show 
the  rise  and  growth  of  a  more  civilised  opinion, 
nrhich  these  imperial  utterances  also  helped  to 
promote ;  but  they  produced  little  or  no  direct 
iffect  in  putting  a  stop  to  such  exhibitions. 

The  decree  of  Constantine  seems  to  have  ap- 
)lied  only  to  the  province  of  Phoenicia — ^to  the 
)refect  of  which  it  was  addressed;  or,  at  any 
'ate,  it  very  soon  became  a  dead  letter;  for  a 
ew  years  later  Libanius  alludes  to  gladiatorial 
hows  as  still  regularly  exhibited  in  Syria 
Libanius,  de  vita  sua,  3).  And  although  they 
vere  never  seen  in  Constantinople  —  where  a 
)assion  for  chariot  races  seems  to  have  supplied 
heir  place  —  yet  at  Rome  and  in  the  Western 
ropire  they  continued  unrestricted,  except  by 
ome  trifiing  regulations.  £ven  Theodosius  the 
ireat,  thoagh  in  some  things  very  submissive  to 
hurch  authorities,  compelled  his  Sarmatian 
)risoners  to  fight  as  gladiators;  for  which  he 
vas  applauded  by  Symmachus,  a^  having  imi- 
ated  approved  examples  of  older  times,  and 
laving  made  those  minister  to  the  pleasure  of 
he  people,  who  had  previously  been  their  dread 
Srmmachus,  Ep,  x.  61). 

Thus  these  sanguinary  games  held  their  place 
mong  the  popular  amusements,  and  afforded 
heir  savage  gratification  to  the  muTtitude  until 
heir  suppression  was  at  last  effected  by  the 
ourage  and  self-devotion  of  an  individual 
Christian. 

In  the  year  404,  while  a  show  of  gladiators 


was  being  exhibited  at  Rome  in  honour  of  the 
victories  of  Stilicho,  an  Asiatic  monk  named 
Telemachtts,  who  had  come  to  Rome  for  the 
purpose  of  endeavouring  to  stop  this  barbarous 
practice,  rushed  into  the  amphitheatre,  and 
strove  to  separate  the  combatants.  The  spec- 
tators—enraged at  his  attempt  to  deprive  them 
of  their  fiivonrite  amusement  —  stoned  him  to 
death.  But  a  deep  impression  was  produced. 
Telemachus  was  justly  honoured  as  a  martyr, 
and  the  emperor  Honorius — ^taking  advantage  of 
the  feeling  which  had  been  evoked— effectually 
put  a  stop  to  gladiatorial  combats,  which  were 
never  exhibited  again  (Theodoret,  H,  E,  v.  26). 

.     [G.  A.  J.] 

GLASS,  (i.)  W«rkioi0<7J(iss.— The  use  of  glass 
in  windows  in  Roman  times  was  much  more 
common  than  was  formerly  supposed,  and  ex- 
amples of  such  glass  have  been  met  with  not 
only  in  Pompeii,  but  in  our  own  country  in 
various  places.  It  was  also  used  by  Christians 
in  early  times,  though  perhaps  not  very  com- 
monly, for  the  windows  of  their  churches,  and  then 
it  was  sometimes  coloured.  Thus  Prudentius, 
speaking  of  the  Basilica  of  St.  Paul,  built  by 
Constantine,  says :  "  In  the  arched  window  ran 
(panes  of)  wonderfully  variegated  glass :  it  shone 
like  a  meadow  decked  with  spring  flowers."* 
Glass,  probably  of  the  church  destroyed  a.d.  420, 
has  been  lately  found  at  Treves  {ArcKaeol,  xl.  194). 
Venantius  Fortunatus  {circa  560)  thus  speaks 
(lib.  iL  poem.  11)  of  the  windows  of  the  church 
in  Paris ; 

**  Prima  capit  ladios  vltrels  ocalata  fenestris ; 
Artifldsque  mann  dsuslt  In  aroe  diem." 

From  Gaul  artists  in  glass  were  first  introduced 
into  Britain  (a.d.  676)  by  Benedict  Biscop 
for  the  church  windows  at  Weremouth  in  Dur- 
ham, "  ad  cancellandas  eoclesiae  porticuumque  et 
coenaculorum  ejus  fenestras  "  (Bed.  Vit,  8,  Bene- 
diet,  §  5).  Othisr  early  examples  may  be  seen 
in  Ducange,  s.  v.  Vitreae,  and  Bentham's  Biat, 
and  Antiq.  of  Ely,  p.  21  (ed.  2).  Pope  Leo  IIL 
{circa  795)  adorned  the  windows  of  the  apse  of 
the  basilica  of  the  Lateran  with  glass  of  several 
colours, "  ex  vitro  diversis  coloribus  *'  (Anastasius 
Vitas  Pontiff,  p.  208,  C.  ed.  Murat.);  and  this, 
as  some  think,  '*  is  the  earliest  instance  of  the 
kind  that  can  be  cited  with  confidence"  (Winston, 
Anc,  Class  Faint.,  p.-2 ;  Fleury,  II.  E.  xlvi.  20). 
Painted  glass  belongs  apparently  to  an  age 
a  little  later  than  the  present  work  embraces. 
**  It  is  a  fact,"  says  M.  Labarte,  '*  acknowledged 
by  all  archaeologists,  that  we  do  not  now  know 
any  painted  glass  to  which  can  be  assigned  with 
certainty  an  earlier  date  than  that  of  the  11th 
century  "*»  {Handbook,  p.  69).  The  invention 
itself,  however,  may  perhaps  have  been  somewhat 
earlier.* 

•    **'rnin  camnroe  hyalo  Inslgni  varle  cacarrit  arcos. 
Sic  pnta  vemls  floribns  renident." 

PeriMtfpK.  xlL  53.  64. 

The  above  InterpretaUon,  whidi  is  sabstantUlIy  that  of 
Emeric  David  and  Labarte,  seems  roach  preferable  to  that 
wbidi  make*  kyoio  mean  mosaiet  (lisbarte.  Hafidbook  ijf 
Arts  csf  MidiU  Ages,  c.  11.  p.  66,  Engl,  trana.). 

i>  Two  examples  only,  belonging  to  tbls  centvry,  are 
flgnrod  by  M.  Lasteyrle  in  his  great  work,  MiiUrirt  de  la 
Peintwt.sur  Vent, 

c  The  art  Is  described  witb  many  details  by  the  monk 
Theophilus,  whove  age  is  unfortunately  nncrrtaln.  lies^ini 
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(ii.)  aiatt  DMHb^-TbcM  wers  awl  br  the 
OiriitiiDi  u  well  u  bj  the  faathen  for  iater- 
Diiit  with  the  deul,  ud  the  *a-called  Ucrvma- 
toriei,  which  are  resjly  angiunt  bottlei,  bate  been 
t'onsd  ID  the  catMomba  of  Roin«  (Scrooi  d'Agin- 
oourt,  ma.  dt  rAri  par  ttiMoaum.  t.  viii.  f.  21, 
"  ScnlptuTB "),  ud  tbewhere,  as  Todi,  Villeja, 
and  Sardinia :  the  reueli  are  of  Tarioiu  kiodi, 
and  are  (ometiniei  omameatad  with  letten  and 
•onuetiiDU  with  palm-hranchcs  (Oe  Roui,  Bail. 
Arch.  Critt.  1864,  p.  8S).  I'erret  Bgnres  a  loDg 
drinking-glao,  copied  hwe,  onuuncoted  with 
palmi  (inciied),  from  tha  catacomhi;  at  the 
bottom  U  »me  nA  nbatuca:  lee  below.  The 
Slads  Collection,  recentlj  atqnired  bj  the  British 
UuMom.  containa  a  tchcI  of  the  ume  geneial 
fonp.  of  wfaiW  glua.  fonud  at  Cologne,  probablj 
of  the  tlh  or  5th  centarr,  with  incited  figarea 
of  Adam  and  Ere,  and  of  UoM«  itriltiDg  the  rock. 


■The  S 


le  Culled 


1  in  the  I 

■   from  t 


1  hai 


n  pUl      . 

bedded  In  the  „  , 
ampulla  mnrked  with  a  cruu  and  on  each  side, 
also  from  the  catacombs.  At  the  bottom  of  Eome 
of  thcM  amall  veasel*  ha>  been  found  a  dark 
cruat,  and  it  hai  been  made  a  qae^tion  whether 
this  ii  the  sedimcnl  of  the  blood  of  the  mnrtjrr 
buried  there  or  of  some  other  substann.  There 
are  ecen  some  veaselt  inscribed  SAKGVIS,  or 
6ANG,  or  SA  (Aringbi,  Sum.  StAt.  t.  i.  p.  499) ; 
but  De  Rosai,  Oarrucci,  and  Uartignj  (,Dii ' 
p.  Sfl'J  g.  r.)  are  agreed 


the  > 


gny   f_Vic\ 

.      ■*  forg«ri« 

rer,  do  not  neceuarily  prove  tha 

e  found  in  genuine  glaia  Tetseli  i: 


le  blood; 


n  tbe*th  crntDmlflti 
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and  othin,  hare  ahewn  that  at  tb*  b^Itia 
glaia  Teuel*  found  in  Chriatiao  tonls  u  V... 
btood  it  still  to  be  reco^^niMil.  Withm:  a 
pugtUEg  the  honutj  or  the  correctoeH  ef  ifr 
researcha*,  altbongh  a*  regarda  the  lailv 
wonld  ha  aatis&cUirr  it  nunc  eoBSron: 
evidence  ahonid  be  diuoTersl,  it  ia  alloBib,? 
•nppoae  that  the  Dinai  ungaenta  <ar  pen: 
wine)  maj  have  breu  contiined  tu  otbel  ei  i." 

glau  u  one  of  the  materiala  for  chalices.'  ' 
Chauce.     Their  moat  remarkabl*  gif  f» 


bowe 


which  b. 


eligurc 


flat  bases;  and  thew  baie  hub 
Oeeo  lound  almoat  eiclniit^ely  in  the  K; 
catacombs,  and  are  geoeraUj  cuiuidend  ts  ■.- 
been  mada  in  Roma  alaoe.  Of  these  aooit  (ib 
thirty)  are  in  the  British  Museum,  a  an 

muieuma  and  in  private  oantioeDtal  and  iii 

oollMtiona,  more  particularlj  that  of  Hi. " 
abere ;  fropi  which  last  the  South  Eemi:^' 
Loaa  Court,  and  the  Letda  Art  Eibibu  : 
1868,  having  been  largely  enricbed.  IhCM  cbt:--.- 
relica  have  become  t^enbly  familiar  to  bu£'  ' 
our  countrymen.  It  is,  howerer,  ID  the  K^n;- 
riau  UoKum  and  in  that  of  the  Propaganis. ;: 
above  all,  in  the  Vsiican  at  Rome,  liu: 
greatest  number  are  preserved.  yivm  '-'« 
various  sources,  and  from  the  work*  of  .*!«!:- 
Buonarotti,  Boldetti,  &c,  Padre  Garruca  iz'^ 
up  his  great  work  on  the  subject,  entitld  '•>'' 
ornati  di  figvn  n  oro,  fol.  with  42  pUlei.  .-& 
prising  Ugaret  of  about  330  ipccimcs>.'  vi 
however,  being  quite  fragtnentjuy  and  >>f  L^^ 
value.  The  firtt  edition  appeared  in  Koc 
1858,  the  aeeond  (much  enlarged)  in  l!M  -- 
near);  all  that  is  known  of  them  ia  conbuc^ 
this  on*  work,  which  has  been  ajito  used  ic  i  '-- 
tratiOB  of  various  articles  in  Ihij  Dicthta.- 
a  somewhat  alight  notice  may  iBlfitc  f'T  ti; 
place.  The  greater  part  of  theu  glu^  '--' 
nianifeatlf  the  bottoms  of  drinking  cnpt  i''-' 
isscriptioUB  on  many  of  them  implying  as  eie  ^i 


le  few  hi 


and  Bro 


"  Their 


e  flat  bottom  of  the  i 


plate  of  glass  w 


1  should  be  seen  IT  c 
gold  leaf  wan  proiectf'I  V  ' 

was  welded  by  tire,  mia: 
lorm  one  soiia  mass  with  the  cap.  Thew  ni'. 
like  the  other  articlas  round  in  the  caucmrV. 

newly  closed  grave  ;  and  the  double  glass  b-^J1.^ 
imbedded  io  tha  platter  has  reeistsd  Ihr  vX'.'- 
of  time,  while  the  thinner  portion  uf  the  f.y- 
eipOHd  to  accident  and  decaf  \>y  standio;  a: 
from  the  plaster,  has  in  almoat  everv  iosuti 
perished.  Boldetti  informi  ui  that  he'tonnd  i>' 
or  threa  cupa  entire,  and  hit  reprEsentstiid  ^ 

I.  mil.   7*.  7'"  {Rama   S^4ttr^amta,    p.  i''"- 


la  undoubtedl;  wry  andeal.  tti  blaiory  b  qi 
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rh*  cop.  whoM  figore  I*  referred  to,  »  s  >perlH 
)f  c;lii.  with  twaimall  fa  and  1«_(  their  bus  being 

inK  bottom  An  two  three-quArter-leD^h  ii){urvh 
n  I  medillioa,  inscribed  PrTRVS,  PAVLVS, 
.he  tno  iposltn  who,  above  all  penm*,  are 
17  far  the  nut  fVeqaentlf  rtpreseated  in  the 
;hi9j  of  tbe  clUcomM.  Oumcci  flgnret  n  trag' 
neat  of  miotber  Teuel  vith  channelled  riba, 
If  hich  mutt  have  been  nearlj-  of  the  ihape  of  our 
uniblen  (t.  jiiriii.  f.  »,  b).  He  thlnlll  that 
ilhen  miut  have  been  In  the  fora  of  a  half-«£g 
Pnf,  p.  vU.).  Manj  of  the  medalliona  found  in 
be  c-itncDinb)  are  of  very  imsll  size,  little  more 
han  an  inch  ja  diameter;  these  were  long  >up- 
■   -     ■  of  the    bottom!  of  amall 
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t  the  . 


™very   ii 


I  of  these  ]>1ale>.  found  near  the  chorch  of 
rerinua,' about  10  inches  in  diameter,  mode 
ir  glass,  were  "inseiled,  while  in  a  state 
ion,  a  number  of  imnll  medallions  of  gieeo 
eiactly  similar  to  those  found  in  Rome, 
hich  together  form  a  seriee  of  scriptural 
U.t    Tfaese  medallions  being  of  double  glass 

le  pKtnw  fonnd  ivar  lbs  cberch  or  SL  UrmalA 

the  sa1])rcl4  deplctM  in  gold  and  odIdutb  oh  Ovi 
of  tbe  glui  liutwl  vl  bi-hig  ■nUifi  mvlaltStnt  a/ 
liaM*.     'I'bt  drawlDg  Is  alio  of  a  betler  atfle  of 


w  Iterj  furaac^  tbe  BAcrlOoe  c 


hare  reristed  the  ravagea  of  time  md  accldenti, 
which  have  destrojed  the  more  thin  and  mgile 
glass  of  the  pattna.  De  Rossi  haa  seen  in  the 
plaster  of  locoli  in  the  catacombs  ijie  impmsion 
of  Urge  plat«s  of  thja  HescrlptiDO,  which  have 
probablj  perished  in  the  attempt  to  detach  them 
from  the  cement"  (Brownlow  and  Northcote, 
M.  e.  p.  291). 

The  cnps,  whose  bottoms  (or  parti  of  them) 
now  remain,  were  of  various  dimcmdoDs ;  the 
largest  hitherto  found  have  medallions  of  about 


of  plai, 


1  the 


t  half 


Sometimes,  bnt  rerj- 
reif  as  it  would  aeem,  the  side  of  the  cap  as 
well  as  the  bottom  waa  ornamented  with  figure* 
in  gold  leaf.  Garrncci  figures  one  fragment  of 
■uCh  a  side  which  is  preserved  in  the  Kireherian 
Uosenm  ^  (t.  mil.  f.  9).  The  fignrea  on  the 
gold  leaf  were  rendered  more  distinct  bj  edging 
the  outlines  and  other  parts  with  dark  lines; 
and  other  colours  as  green,  white,  and  red  of 
various  tints  were  sparingly  introducsd :  also 
on  the  outside  of  the  glasa  bottoms  various 
colour*  are  found,  especially  aiure,  alio  green, 
violet,  indigo,  and  crimson  (Garrucci,  Pref. 
p.  vii.).' 

The  subjects  represented  on  these  glasses  maj 
now  be  considered.  A  few  of  them  are  taken 
tVom  the  classical  mythology  or  represent  secu- 
lar subjects,  whether  gnmea  or  tndes,  and  these 
may  probably  not  have  been  the  works  of  Chris- 
tian artists  at  alL>     It  it  indeed  an  uneiplniued 


It ;— In  the  iblp ;  Doder  Uic  p 


,    Tbe  lolaprf (*tuii  ot  tbe  olbcn  It 


dllLoff  otthe  gold  leaf  wUh  derpgrven.  MtiUgnj  ^vn 
f  aimplej  of  tbe  ate  of  colonr  In  Ibe  follonlni  ipKlinent. 
Dgnrnl  bf  Perret,  vol.  Iv.    Pirple  in  twidi  on  tbe  dn- 

bandsget  of  a  cwrpae  (L^Esnit),     In  rAber  obn  we  have 

CbTlsllsn  artist  of  tbe  wly  t|rn  would  evtrhaveibuogbt 
or  deptcUaf^"  bebiK  wbollv  incapable  of  any  CbrUiisn 
tdspUtion.  See  Brownlow  and  Nortlvot*.  b.f.  p.  its. 
It  most  be  ccnrfApd,  however,  tlutGamicci  (pref.  p.  liv.) 

binus  and  alK  a  tTdton  sihI  a  nereld ;  It  well  •■  loStilDnliit 
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f  9 ;  Bronnlaw  and  Nortbcotc,  1. 1,  pi.  ivii.  a, 
mud  p.  2BT),  I*  also  oC  xiTne  tlie»li>giciil  import- 
ance u  iudlcaUDg  that  Peter  wu  then  looked 
upon  VI  the  Ma*e>  of  the  new  Isnel  of  God,  as 
Prudentiui  ipeaki.  The  honour,  howeTM,  Rp- 
pcsn  to  be  divided  between  Pi 


Dtlteljr 
a  hill  between  iVte 
legend  PIE  Z 


;r  and  Paul  o 
autilatcd.  Chrii 
and  Paul.    Aboi 


the  word.  lEBVSALE 
((or  Bethlehem,  C  =  9?}.  Peleri 
of  the  Jewa,  Panl  oC  the  Gentilee,  woo  nric  wor- 
■hipped  the  SaTiour  at  Bethlehem.  Below  are 
aheep  ndorini;  the  Limb  oa  »  hill  betireen  them, 
ajmbolising  both  churches  (GaiTucci,  t.  x.  {.  8.) 
The  orthogrnph}'  of  the  legeikU  is  sometimes 
barbarons.P  Thus  Jeeui  t>  written  ZESVS 
{riii.  5) ;  ZeSVB  (vii.  17),  Ac.  Chhistvs  is 
spell  Crtbtvb  (Tiii,  5,  lii.  1,  4c.);  Timotuevs 
become*  T:i<(XTEVS  (iTii.  3);  UiproLYTva,  Epo- 
LLTVB  (lil.  7),  or  IPPOLTVg  {»I».  5)i  CVPKIANVS, 
Cripranvs (ll.  S);   SVCINVB,  TZVCINVe (lITiii. 

6);  Severe,  Sebere  (i>ii.  &);  Philippts, 
FiLPVB  (xiv.  6).  We  bare  also  BiBts  for  Vivas 
'  ■  "';  ViBiTiiTar  Viv*T»(iiii.4^i  '"  -   ~ 


tor   In    Pace    (vii 


.  3)i   PIE   for    niE 


(i.  3,  ic.)  I  PiEZ  for  n,pt  {tin.  10).     There  are 

■  few  other  inatHiices  at  similar  orlhngraphic 
chaDges,  to  asj  nothing  of  such  blunders  as 
DlOKTIAS  for  DtQNiTAS.  and  Critsvs  for  CRIBTVS 
(Chrutia)  (Oarr.  p.  53). 

The  datea  of  the«e  works  are  defined  to  some  ex- 
tent bj  their  Bubjeclt.    Od  one  of  lhem(i]siii.  5) 

■  hea|i  of  money  is  depicted,  among  which  we  re- 
coguise  the  colas  of  Caracalla  and  one  of  the  Fnus- 
tiOH..  On  nnnther,  as  has  been  said,  occurs  the 
name  of  Marcellinas,  probably  the  bishop  of 
Rome,  martyred  a.d.  304.'  The  martyrdom  of 
St.  Agnes,  who  is  so  often  represented,  probably 
took  place  about  the  same  time.  The  appear- 
ance of  the  dresi.  arrangement  of  the  hair,  and 
of  the  general  art  and  orthoi;raphr  induces  Gar- 
rucci  (Pref.  p.  Ii.)  to  consider  Lhem  all  antenor 
to  Theodoslui  (a.O.  380).     De  Koesi  attempt!  a 

r  Garrucd  Lays  sueat  on  this  ortliognplijr  for  RiLpg 
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mora  precin  limitation,  and  thinks  that  thei 
range  froni  tht  middle  of  the  3rd  to  the  lir- 
j[inniDg    of   the   4th   centDTy   (Brownlow  and 

Northcote,B.a.p.a79).  We  ahaU  probably  be  an 
fir  wrong  in  saying  that  few  or  none  of  them  srr 
much  earlier  or  later  than  the  tth  cenlnrr.' The 
art  of  the  coins  of  that  century,  as  well  as  of  tfai 
MS,  illuminations  which  are  aisigned  to  aboat 
the  same  age,  strongly  remind  oa  of  these  gUsai. 
more  especially  of  thoH  on  which  tbe  ehriiBi 
ll  depicted.*  The  eiecntion  of  some  jiaaa  it 
indenl  better  than  that  of  others,  and  occasion- 

generally,  they  belong  to  a  period  in  whiib  Taate 
and  vigour  and  correctness  of  drawing  hsiesea- 
siblydeclined.   Thej  po3sesa,howeTer,  apart  fniCO 


ityiea 


snbjcol 
F  borderj 


other  oi 


.,  besidea  giting  o 
oi  aomettic  objects," 

With  regard  to  the  uses  of  Ibeie  glaua  a 
sideration  of  the  types,  conpled  with  the  io* 
tions,  will  lead  us  to  secure  concloaioBS.  1 
If  It  were  well  establiihed  °  that  in  Tertoll 


or  the  fourth  cailniyi  aoMlier  form  (^^  is  n>J  u 
occur  an  a  coin  of  Udnta  tna.  (Oamacd.  Xamim.  »«- 
•tamfn.  p.  Itn;  appnidli  to  his  TtlH  Onali)  . 

•  MartfeiiJ  uliKfTM  that  iboae  of  the  lieH  woA  (>'■ 
itincln*  IbeOood  Sfarplienl.Oan'.Tli.  1,  irpmlmi)  bnr. 

btrt  Greek  lec«nd^  twlng  prot^ibly  the  'sork  oftiurt 

•  ll  11  allDftltaer  certain  thai  o'lrei  itt  dulliB  f" 

rti]xnlinbilmrt"  (De0lllul.«mrr.pitaml).  ItlMil 
BUT  tl»n  we[[  be  that  Tenglliui  is  allodtni  u  *n> 


.Tl  wUlpribrtl^N 


m  ilnglc   profuK  a 
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tots  (for  the  six  of  the  Gospel  are  invariably 
h singed  into  seven,  probably  from  a  symbolical 
eeliug,  and  with  a  secret  reference  to  the 
tucharist),  surroanded  by  the  legend  Dionitas 
LMicoRUM  VIVAS  nt  (sic)  PACE  Dei  Zeses: 
vhere  tivas  may  either  be  taken  for  bibas^  or 
which  seems  better)  zeses  may  be  regarded  as 
I  superfluous  repetition  of  vivas  (t.  vii.  f.  2). 

It  will  now  probably  be  thought  sufficient  to 
ndicate  briefly  the  subjects  from  the  Old  Testa- 
nent  including  the  Apocrypha  and  from  the 
*^cw,  which  can  be  recognised  with  certainty  or 
>robability  upon  these  glasses,  excluding  those 
»n  the  Cologne  fragments.'  They  are  all  con- 
ained  in  the  flrst  eight  plates  of  Garrucci's 
vork,  but  are  here  set  down  nearly  in  their 
biblical  order.  Adam  and  Ere;  Noah  in  the 
\rk ;  Sacrifice  of  Isaac;  Joseph  in  the  pit  (?); 
Closes  striking  the  rock;  Moses  lifting  up  the 
H'azen  serpent  (?);  the  candlestick  and  other 
nstruroents  of  Mosaic  worship ;  the  Spies  bear- 
ug  the  grapes  of  Canaan ;  Joshua  commanding 
he  Sun  to  stand  still  (?) ;  Jonah's  history  (in 
ereral  parts);  the  Three  Children  in  Nebu- 
shadnezzar's  furnace;  Daniel  and  the  lions; 
>aniel  destroying  the  Dragon;  Susannah  and 
he  Elders  (?) ;  Tobit  and  the  Fish. 

The  Wise  Men  ofi«ring  gifts  (?) ;  Christ  tuni- 
ng water  into  wine  ;  Christ  healing  the  sick  of 
;he  palsy ;  Christ  multiplying  the  seven  loaves ; 
.Christ  raising  Lazarus;  Christ  as  the  Good 
Shepherd. 

The  chrisma  or  monogram  of  Christ  is  also  of 
Tequent  occurrence^  sometimes  in  connection 
A'ith  Saints,  sometimes  interposed  between  a 
lusband  and  wife,  sometimes  between  a  and  to 
taw.  i.  vii.  xi.  xiv.  xvii.  xx.  xxv.  xxri.  xxix. 
cxxix.). 

The  only  representation  of  the  Crucifixion 
t.  xl.  1)  is  considered  to  be  false. 

*'  The  Blessed  Virgin  is  represented  sometimes 
done,  with  her  name  (MARIA)  over  her  head, 
>raying  between  two  olive-trees,  sometimes  with 
he  apostles  Peter  and  Paul  on  either  side  of  her ; 
ometimes  accompanied  by  the  virgin  martyr 
>t.  Agnes"  (Brownlow  and  Korthcote,  u.  s, 
».  280).  The  apostles  most  frequently  repre- 
ented  (on  more  than  seventy  glasses)  are  St. 
^eter  and  St.  Paul,  their  names  being  added; 
ometimes  singly,  more  often  conjointly.  *'  The 
wo  apostles  are  represented  side  by  aide,  some- 
imes  standing,  sometimes  seated.  In  some  in- 
tanres  Christ  is  represented  in  the  air  ...  . 
lolding  over  the  head  of  each  a  crown  of  vic- 
ory ;  or  in  other  instances  a  single  crown  is 
uspended  between  the  two,  as  if  to  show  that 
D  their  death  they  were  not  divided.  This 
rown  becomes  sometimes  a  circle  surrounding 
he  labarum  or  chrisma,  which  is  often  sup- 
ported on  a  pillar,  thus  symbolising  *  the  pillar 
nd  ground  of  the  truth ' "  (Brownlow  and 
lorthcote,  u.  s.  p.  285).*^    We  have  also  single 

"  These  learned  writers  try  to  persuade  ihemselves 
bat  these  glasses  give  ns  reial  portraits  of  the  aposlle», 
exoeptlDg  a  few  which  are  of  very  inferior  execution." 
'bey  rely  principally  on  their  resemblance  to  a  brunxe 
Mdal  said  to  have  been  found  in  the  cemetery  of  Domt- 
ilia,  now  io  the  Vatican,  of  which  they  give  a  beautiftil 
gure  (pi.  xvii.'),  and  which  they  My  "  has  every  appear* 
Doe  of  having  been  executed  in  the  Ume  of  the  Flavian 
roperors,  when  Grecian  iiit  still  flourished  in  Rome." 
te  Rossi,  who  also  flgunv  this  medal  {BuXL  Arch.  Crist, 


examples  of  the  names  of  John,  Thomas,  Philip, 
and  Jude,  most  probably  the  apostles;  and  two 
or  three  other  names  which  occur  in  the  New 
Testament,  are  also  found :  Lucas,  Silvanus,  Timo- 
theus,  Stephen  (written  Istephanus) ;  these  are 
probably  the  same  persons  whose  names  are  men- 
tioned in  the  New  Testament.  (For  the  glasses 
on  which  these  names  occur,  see  Gai-rucci's  Index, 
p.  109.) 

There  are,  besides  the  persons  mentioned  in 
Scripture,  a  good  many  others  which  are  of  note 
in  ecclesiastical  history.  St.  Agnes  occurs  more 
than  a  dozen  times,  St.  Laurence  seven  times, 
and  St.  Hippolytus  four  tiroes;  the  following 
among  others  occur  less  frequently,  St.  Cal- 
listus,  St.  Cyprian,  and  St.  Marcellinns,  the  last 
of  whom  was  martyred  under  Diocletian,  A.D.  304 
(see  Garrucci's  ItjieXy  as  above).  Besides  these, 
many  other  proper  names,  probably  of  the  pos- 
sessors, occur  either  along  with  their  miniatures 
or  without  them  (see  Garrucci's  Index,  as  before). 
There  is  nothing  which  deserves  to  be  called  a  real 
portrait  in  any  of  these  representations,  which 
are  mostly,  perhaps  all,  executed  in  the  debased 
styl^  of  the  4th  century ;  and  as  the  saints  have 
no  emblems  attached  their  figures  have  but  little 
interelt.  We  have  also  on  these  glasses  scenes 
of  domestic  Christian  life — married  life,  and 
family  life.  The  occurrence  of  the  chrisma 
makes  their  Christian  character  certain :  where 
this  or  the  name  of  Christ  or  God  does  not  occur, 
it  is  rash  to  say  anything  definite  (Gai^cci, 
taw.  xxvi.-xxxix.). 

A  few  more  words  may  suffice  for  the  inscrip- 
tions. The  acclamations,  of  which  several  speci- 
mens have  been  given,  are  mostly  of  a  convivial 
character,  and  either  in  Greek  (rarely),  or  in 
Latin  (most  usually),  or  in  a  mixture  of  the 
two  (not  unfrequently) :  *  none  of  them  at  all 
favour  the  supposition  that  they  were  used  as 
chalices.  Other  acclamations,  as  Vivatis  in  Deo; 
and  Mabtyra  Epbcfete  viyatis,  express  good 
wishes  to  the  married  couple  {id.  t.  xxvi.  11, 12). 
On  a  very  few  of  the  glasses  we  have,  as  it  ap- 
pears, invocations  of  saints  or  legends  which 
acknowledge  their  patronage.  Thits  a  broken 
fragment  has  PETRVS  PROTEG. ;  whether  any 
letters  followed,  it  is  impossible  to  say :  the 
word  may  either  be  protegit  or  protegat  or  even 
protege  {id,  t.  x.  f.  1).  Another  fine  but  meagre 
fragment  exhibits  the  Saviour  (apparently)  with 
the  chrisma  and  the  a  and  «,  bearing  a  Latin 
cross  with  legend,  ..  . .  auk  {SalviatUf  or  some 
other  proper  name)  vivas  in  Cb[ioto  et]  Lav- 
B£NTio(t(f.  t.  XX.  f.  1).  Another  (u.  8.  f.  2),  which 
is  also  broken,  but  slightly,  has  Vito  (or  perhaps 
Victor)  [viv]a8  in  nomine  Lavrkti  (for  Xau- 
renti).  The  inscription  PETRVS,  written  in  two 
instances  against  Moses  striking  the  rock  (id.  t.  x. 


Nov.  1864),  thinks  it  is  or  the  second  or  thtid  century. 
NotwiUutanding  these  high  but  somewhat  discordant 
authorities,  the  writer  venUim  to  express  his  own  strong 
suspicion  that  the  style  of  the  medal  bespealcs  the  age  of 
the  Renaiasanoe :  it  is  most  probably  of  the  15th  century 
or  thereabouts. 
•  We  give  here  two  or  three  of  this  mixed  character: 

CVM  TVIS  rXLICITEB  ZESES  (QsTr.  t.  zii.  1):  DlOKITAS 
AMIOORVM  PIK    ZK8E8   CVM   TVIS  OXKIBVS    BIBK  It  PMO- 

piXA  (t.  xii.  a).  (Both  the  above  glasses  have  llgores  of 
Peter  and  Paul,  with^  tbetr  names  added.)  On  the  same 
pUte  are  other  examples  of  bilingual  redundant :  such 
as— Vivas  m  zmbmb,  vivas  cvm  tvis  zfsbs. 
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f.  9 ;  Brownlow  and  Northcote,  -r.  i.  pi.  irii.  2, 
and  p.  28T),  is  *1h>  o(  •orne  thealogiie*!  iDiport- 
uice  u  indicating  that  Petrr  wu  tbeu  loakcd 
npOD  a*  tb«  MoHs  of  the  n«w  brati  of  Cod,  aa 
Prudtnliua  ipeakt.  The  honour,  how»T*r,  ap- 
pran  U>  br  divided  betweon  Prter  and  Paul  on 
another  eIbb*.  UDrortiuutrly  mutilated.  Chriat 
tveen  Peter  and  Paal.    AboTe 


ii  the  ■ 


™,  0  =  8?).  Peter  it  here 
Paul  of  the  Gsntilei,  who  ant  wor 
Saiiour  at  Btthlehem.     Below  ar 

e  the  L*mb  on  a  hill  betireen  them 


the 

(for  Btthi/I 


ahipped 

^''mbolitn     ™.,n  cnu™,,   ,.«,«.-.,   .   .   .. 

The  orthi^raphy  of  the  legeodi  b  lometiines 
barbi.wu..»  Thn.  Je.o.  lo  writleD  ZE8VS 
(riii.  &);  Ztsvs  (vti.  17),  &c.  CHBinvs  is 
■pelt  Cristvb  (Till.  5,  lii.  1,  Ik.);  Timothbv8 
becomei  TiMOTEVS  (ivii,  2);  Hippolytvs,  Epo- 

LlTV8{KiK.T),OrlPI«LTVS(lIT.5)i  CvPRlANVg, 

CriPRaHVB  (ii.  6);  SvciNVi,  TzvCiKVs  (iiTiii. 
i>);  Skvkre,  StBERt:  (iiii.  h);  PhiupFVs, 
FiLPVS  (iiT.  6).  We  hii*e  also  BiBM  for  Viva« 
(Ti.  7);  ViDATi8forViVATI!(«ii.4);  In  PACE 
lor    In    Pace    (vii.  3,  it.  3);    PIE    fat    niE 


(i.  3,  Sic.)  ;  PiEi  for  TJijit  (xivi.  10).     There  «r« 

■  few  other  instnnco  of  limilar  orthographic 
changes,  to  Bay  nothiog  of  inch  bluDcJera  ai 
DinSTiAS  for  DiGNiTAS,  and  Ckitsvs  forCR[STVB 
iChrttlat)  (Garr.  p.  5:t). 

The  ditea  of  the»e  worka  are  defined  to  some  ei- 
tent  bj  their  subjectt.    On  one  of  Ihem  (iitiii.  5) 

■  heap  of  money  is  depicted,  among  which  Be  re- 
cognise the  coins  of  Caracal  la  and  one  of  the  Faus- 
tinas. On  another,  as  ha*  been  said,  occurs  the 
name   of  MaTcellinns,    piobablr   th( 


St.  Agnes,  w 


0.  3Ui.*     the  I 


irtyrdom  of 


represented,  probably 
looic  place  aooui  tne  sume  time.  The  appear- 
ance of  the  dreia,  amuigemfDt  of  the  hair,  and 
of  the  Kenernl  nrt  and  ortbogrnphy  induces  Car- 
ta Theodosius  (A.D.  380).  lie  Koui  attempts  a 
f  timrrucd  Lmya  «tress  on  this  onbograpb^  tor  Txlnic 
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more  precise  limitation,  and  thinki  that  tbr- 
rang*  (rma  the  middle  of  tite  3rd  to  ibi  ii- 
(inning  of  the  4th  centiu-T  ^rawnlo*  :'. 
NDrthcott,u.).p.  379).  We  shall  pfqUbk  I- 1 
far  wrong  in  saying  that  fe 


irlab 
la  of  that 


■  than  the  * 
lory.' 


.re  aaaipDcd  t«  si>[ 
the  same  age.  strongly  remind  na  of  thttr  pU^-: 
more  especially  of  tho>e  on  which  the  dir^iL 
1>  depicted.'     The  eiecatiou  of  i 
indeed  better  than  that  of  others 
ally  reaches  contiderable*ic«ll«tice;  bal 
generally,  they  belong  to  a  period  m  »1 
and  TJgonr  and  eorrectnesa  of  drawiag  ] 
sibly  declined.   They  poueas,  hoverer.  ■] 
their  main  subject*,  much  interest  ta  ibo 
style*  of  borders  and  other  oraameBtati 
prevalent,  beside*  giring  costame  and  . 
of  domestic  objects.' 

Witb  regard  to  the  uaes  of  these  glau 


if  it  were  well  eitablished  *  that  ii 


lr.M»rTloW  (niUm.cf 
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ime  the  Good  Sh«pherd  was  depicted  on  chalices, 
ossibly  glass  chalices  ("  procedant  ipsae  pictarae 
ilicum  vestrorum,  si  vel  m  illis  perluoebit  inter- 
retatio/'  De  pudicit.  c«  7  ;  see  also  c.  10),  there 
\  certainly  nothing  in  these  glasses  bearing  that 
rpe  or  any  other  type,  which  would  bear  out 
16  coDclujsion  that  they  were  chalices  for  the 
iinm  union.'  They  were  at  once  sacred  and  con- 
i^inl,  nnd  roust  therefore  have  been  used  in 
leetings  which  were  both  one  and  the  other. 
uch  were  the  cigapae,  such  were  the  commemo- 
itions  of  martyrs,  such  were  Christian  mar- 
ages.  On  all  such  occasions,  and  perhaps  others, 
u'se  glasses  were  used ;  more  especially,  it  may 
\  in  the  commemorations  of  St.  Peter  and  St. 
nul  (so  often  represented  thereon),  which  were 
observed  as  a  general  holiday  in  Rome  during 
ic  fourth  century,  very  much  as  Christmas  now 
among  ourselves "  (Brownlow  and  Northcote, 
5.  p.  283).  In  a  well-known  passage  of  St. 
ugustine  (Confess,  vi.  2),  he  mentions  that  his 
other  Monica  never  took  more  than  one  cup 
)ocillum)  to  the  commemoration  of  the  various 
artyrs — implying  that  some  took  more;  per- 
ips  bearing  effigies  of  the  particular  martyrs  to 
!  commemorated. 

With  regard  to  the  plates,  large  fragments  of 
hich  have  been  found  at  Cologne  and  smaller 
les  at  Rome,  as  well  as  impressions  in  mortar 
entire  plates  at  the  latter  place,  the  most 
vious  and  natural  interpretation  of  them  would 
that  they  were  made  use  of  in  the  same  fes- 
rities  as  those  in  which  the  glass  cups  were 
iployed.  Monica,  at  Milan,  as  her  son  informs 
,  *' brought  to  the  commemorations  of  the 
ints,  as  was  the  custom  in  Africa,  pulse  and 
eat!  and  wine  "  {Confess,  vi.  2),  We  may  then 
isonably  suppose  that  these  plates  were  for  the 
rpose  of  holding  the  bread  or  other  solid  food 
ed  in  the  same  commemorations  as  those  in 
lich  wine  was  drunk.  A  different  view,  how- 
er,  as  was  perhaps  to  be  expected,  is  taken  of 
em  by  those  who  (like  Messrs.  Brownlow  and 
»rthcote)  think  that  *'  it  is  quite  possible  that 
ue  of  our  glasses  may  be  fragments  of  chalices" 
s.  p.  293).  Anastasius  in  the  Vitae  Pontif. 
V,  Zephyrinus,  says  **  that  he  made  it  a  consti- 
tion  of  the  church,  that  ministers  should  carry 
S5  patens  (patenae  vitreae)  into  the  church  in 
ut  of  the  priests,  while  the  bishop  celebrated 
>>ri  with  the  priests  standing  before  him,  and 
it  ID  this  manner  .  .  .  the  priest  should  re- 
ve  the  bread  to  administer  it  to  the  people." 
ssrs.  Brownlow  and  Northcote,  commenting  on 
s  passage,  say  (w.  s.  p.  29'd) :  "  The  fragments 
the  two  large  patenae  discovered  at  Cologne, 
I'C'Sfiond  exactly  to  the  kind  of  glass  here  men- 
tied.  The  scriptural  subjects  and  the  absence 
tny  allusions  to  secular  feasting  "  there  are  no 
rriptions  at  all  on  these  glasses  **  accord  well 
h  so  sacred  a  purpose,  and  we  may  therefore 
'ly. presume  that  those  other  smaller  glasses" 
nd  in  Rome,  "of  which  we  have  also  spoken, 
y    also   be   remains  of  the  patenae  used  to 

tence  of  this  art"  (Lecture,  p.  7).    The  most  that 
be  said  La  that  TertuUlan  and  Chrysoetum  may  pos- 

f  allude  to  It.    The  passage  quoted  by  Qarrucci  from 
TOonk  Theopfailus  {Dio.  Art,  Sched.  c.  13),  who  pro- 

Ly  lived  about  the  )2ih  ceutury,  refers  tr>  a  different 

U*  of  decoration,  as  he  himself  obs^ryes  (pref.  p.  v\.). 
An  Rtildettl  and  varions  others  have  thougliL    Their 

imenu  are  dUcuiMed  by  Oarruecl  (pref.  pp.  x.-xill.) 
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convey  the  Blessed  Sacrament  from  the  pope's 
altar  to  the  parish  churches  of  Rome,  radre 
Garrucci  thinks  this  not  improbable,  although 
he  does  not  admit  that  any  of  our  catacomb 
glasses  ever  formed  portions  of  eucharistic  cha- 
lices." The  reader  must  be  left  to  form  his  own 
opinion,  but  the  subjects  on  the  patenae  beinf^ 
much  the  same  as  those  on  the  bottoms  of  the 
cups,  it  seems  to  be  by  far  the  most  probable 
supposition,  that  the  purpose  of  the  plates  and 
of  the  cups  was  one  and  the  same,  whatever  that 
purpose  was.  (Garrucci,  Vetri  omati  di  figure  in 
oro,  Roma,  1858  and  1864  (ed.  2),  fol.  42  phites : 
the  preface  contains  an  account  of  the  literature 
of  the  subject,  pp.  xvii.  xviii.  and  a  discussion 
of  the  date  and  use  of  these  vessels ;  De  Rossi, 
BuU.  Arch.  Crist,  for  1864  and  1866;  Brownlow 
and  Northcote,  Boma  SciterraneOj  c.  vii.  1869. 
Wiseman  (Card.),  Lecture  delivered  in  Dublnif 
1858,  published  by  M.  Walsh,  Dublin,  1859 ;  cer- 
tainly not  revised  by  the  Cardinal  himself,  but 
giving  a  fair  view  of  the  subject  in  a  short 
space.) 

(iii.)  Ohss   pastes. —  Another  use    of   glass 
aipong  Christian  as  well  as  other  artists  was  t» 
make  imitations  or  copies  of  gems  therein.     A 
few  such  have  come  down  to  our  times.    A  paste 
in  imitation  of  red  jasper,  published  by  Le  Blant, 
which  exhibits  a  Pastor  Bonus  of  the  usual  type, 
with  the  legend  AOTAOC  XPICTOT,  may  serve 
as  an  example  (B5ckh,  C.  I.  Q.  n.  9093).    Other 
gem  pastes  in  imitation  of  niccolo  and  garnet 
exhibit  varieties  of  the  chrisma  (British  Museum, 
Castellani  Collection).    Of  more  importance  are 
the  following.     A  Nativity,  in  green  glass,  pub- 
lished by  Venuti  {Acad,  di  Cortona^  t.  vii.  p.  45), 
and  described  and  figured  by  Martigny  {Diet.  p. 
431),  which  is  ascribed  to  the  6th  century ;  it 
is  a  semicircular  plaque,  bearing  the  words  H 
TENNHCIC  above,  and  a  defaced  legend  below : 
the  Magi  adore  the  Saviour,  at  whom  an  ox  and 
an  ass  are  gaxing:  Mary  is  lying  on  a  bed,  and 
Joseph  is  seated  in  meditation.     The  Vettori  Mu- 
seum, now  in  the  Vatican,  has  a  large  oval  plaque 
of  coloured  glass  (Yettori,  Num.  Aer.  expl.  p.  37 ; 
Martigny,    Diet.  p.  431,  with  a  figure),  which 
seems- to  be  early  medieval ;  it  is  also  a  Nativity : 
the  infant  Saviour  has  a  cruciform  nimbus  ;  two 
oxen  look  at  him  in  the  manger;  Joseph  and 
Mary  are   seated  near  him ;  the  moon  and  the 
star  of  the  Magi  are  in  the  field.     (A  cast  sent 
from  Rome ;  the  British  Museum  has  three  other 
examples  cast  from  the  same  mould ;  one  is  red, 
in  imitation  of  jasper ;  the  others  are  of  deep 
colour.)    See  Nativity.     A  large  glass  plaque 
of  the  same  general  form,  but  less  regular  (Ij 
by  2^  inches),  now,  it  is  believed,  in  the  Vatican, 
of  uncertain  date,  represents  a  dead  saint  pros- 
trate ;  in  the  centre  a  semiaureolc  resting  upon 
her,  including  the  Virgin  with  cruciform  nimbus 
and  Child  without  any  nimbus,  a  gloritied  head 
with  circular  nimbus  (Joseph  ?)  near  the  Virgin's 
knees,  iO  xO  in  field  :   outside  the  aureole  on 
both  sides  saints  and  angels  (both  with  circular 
nimbus)  in  the  act  of  adoration  :  perhaps  early 
medieval.     (A  cast  sent  from  Rome.)     We  have 
also  glass    pastes    nearly  an   inch  in  diameter 
which  are  snpposed  to  have  been  pendants  for 
necklaces,  and  are  considered  to  go  back  to  the 
early  Christian  centuries:    one   in   green  glass 
shews  two  Israelites  contemplating  the  brascn 
serpent ;  another,  a  red  paste,  has  the  Saviour 
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md  at  the  very  end  *^  ad  Tespemm  et  ad  mata- 
inum :  Gloria  in  Exoelsis  Deo  et  in  terra  pax  &c** 
>ut  Maratori  unhappily  did  not  copy  it  out. 
Thus  we  are  ignorant  of  the  text.  However,  the 
ijrmn  giren  by  Thomaaios  {Pscdterium  cum 
ranticis,  Rom.  1697,  p.  760,  or  Oper.  torn.  iii.  p. 
513)  as  the  Hj/mnua  Angelicus  of  the  Ambroeian 
ireviary,  is  another  and  independent  translation 
>f  the  Greek  form  of  the  hymn.  It  was  directed 
:o  be  nsed  daily  at  matins. 

6.  Thns  it  seems  clear  that  when  the  well 
cnown  Latin  form  of  the  hymn  was  inserted  in 
:he  Latin  paalters,  it  was  nsed  in  the  daily  or 
iireekly  honr  services  of  the  clergy.  We  have 
idditional  evidence  of  this  in  the  mle  of  Caesa- 
rins,  c  xxi.  and  in  that  of  Anrelian.  It  is 
there  ordered  to  be  nsed  at  matins  on  Sundays. 

7.  This  Latin  form  Bunsen  considered  to  have 
been  as  old  as  Hilary  of  Poictiers,  to  whom 
indeed  Alcnin  ascribed  the  additions  to  the  scrip- 
ture words.  The  Roman  Catholic  ritualists  are 
not  satisfied  with  the  testimony  of  Alcain,  and 
teem  to  consider  that  the  hymn  in  the  modem 
Latin  form  is  of  more  recent  origin.  Yet  it  is 
foand  in  this  form  in  a  very  interesting  mann- 
icript  in  the  British  Museum — Royal  2  A  xx. — 
which  is  of  the  eighth  century :  in  the  famous 
Codex  BobienstBf  from  which  Mabillon  extracted 
the  "  Sacramentarium  Qallicanum"  (Museum 
Italicum,  i.  273 ;  Mnratori,  Liturg.  Horn.  Vet.  ii. 
r76 ;  or  Migne,  72,  p.  455) :  In  the  so-called 
Mozarabic  liturgy  ascribed  to  St.  Isidore  (see 
Migne,  85,  p.  531)  and  in  a  form  very  slightly 
liferent  in  the  Gothic  breviary  (Migne,  86,  p. 
386). 

8.  The  first  introduction  of  the  ''  Gloria  in 
Exoelsis  "  into  the  Eucharistic  service  has  been 
iscribed  to  Telesphorus,  but  no  confidence  can  be 
slaced  in  the  tradition.  The  sacramentary  of 
Gregory  directed  that  a  bishop  might  use  the 
'Gloria  in  Excelsis"  on  all  Sundays  and  iesti- 
rals :  a  presbyter  only  at  Easter.  This  rule 
continued  long  in  the  Roman  church,  and  con- 
;titated  one  point  of.  difference  between  the 
ioman  and  Gallican  churchea,  in  the  latter  of 
vhich  no  such  difference  between  bishop  and 
iresbyter  had  been  observed.  Etherius  and 
)eatus  shew  that  in  Spain  they  always  sang  it 
»n  Sundays  and  festivals  ;  but  they  quote  only 
he  scriptural  words,  and  if  we  bear  in  mind  the 
iecree  of  Toledo,  we  may  suppose  that  only 
hese  words  were  used  (the  Mosarabic  liturgy 
hews  many  marks  of  interpolations).  In  the 
iturgies  the  hymn  was  generally  sung  at  the 
ommencement  of  the  service ;  but  Mr.  Palmer 
otes  that  in  the  Gallican  sacramentary  (see 
bove)  it  was  used  amongst  the  thanksgivings 
fter  communion. 

9.  The  absence  of  the  hymn  from  St  Ger- 
lanus's  account  of  the  Gallican  liturgy  has  been 
oted.  He  says  that  the  words  at  the  end  of  the 
ospel, "  Glory  be  to  Thee  0  Lord,"  were  uttered 
1  imitation  (?)  of  the  angels'  words  ** Glory  to 
rod  in  the  highest  **  (clamantibus  clericis  Gloria 
ibi  Domine  in  specie  angelorum  qui  nascente 
domino  Gloria  in  excelsis  pastoribus  apparenti- 
us  cecinerunt.  Migne,  72,  p.  91).  St.  Germa- 
us  died  about  the  year  585  or  587.  This 
.^eros  to  give  a  superior  limit  to  its  introduction 
ito  the  eucharistic  service. 

10.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  whilst  the 
.lexandrine  manuscript  has  in  the  text  of  St. 
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Luke  tbioKias  (the  reading  of  H*  B*  D)  yet  in 
the  morning  hymn  it  as  well  as  all  the  other 
copies  of  the  hymn  read  cdSoirfa.  [C.  A.  S.] 

GLOBIA  PATRI.    [Doxoloqt.] 

GLOVES.  (x^ipoHiai:  Chiroiheca,  Oantu, 
Otoantus,  Vanius,  Wanttu,  WantoJ)  It  would 
seem  that  gloves  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word 
were  unknown  to  the  early  Greeks  and  Romans. 
(See  on  this  point  Casaubon's  Animadv.  in  Athe* 
naeumt  xii.  2.)  That  they  were  in  use,  how- 
ever, among  the  ancient  Persians  appears  from 
Xenophon  \Cyr€f)aedia,  viii.  8.  17).  The  Euro- 
pean  custom  of  wearing  them  seems  to  have 
originated  with  the  German  nations,  as  the 
Teutonic  origin  of  the  common  I^tin  word  for 
them  clearly  shews :  and  although,  as  an  eccle- 
siastical vestment,  properly  so  <»lled,  gloves  do 
not  appear  till  the  12th  century  (the  first  extant 
mention  of  them  in  that  character  being  in 
Honorius  Augustodunensis,  ob.  circa  1152  A.D.), 
they  had  been  used  for  centuries  as  articles  of 
practical  convenience.  Thus  we  find  them  men- 
tioned in  the  life  of  St.  Columbanus,  by  Jonas 
Bobbiensis  (formerly  included  among  the  works 
of  Bede)  —  '*tegumenta  manuum  quae  Galli 
wantos  vocant^  {Vita  8.  Coltmbani,  c  25; 
Patrol.  Ixxxvii.  1026).  In  the  above  instance, 
the  gloves  are  spoken  of  as  used  ^  ad  operam 
laboris,"  but  sometimes  they  were  obviously  of 
a  costly  nature,  for  in  the  will  of  Ricalfus, 
bishop  of  Helena  (ob.  915  A.D.),  in  a  long  list  of 
valuable  articles,  he  mentions  '*annulum  aurenm 
unum  cum  gemmis  pretioeis  et  vuantos  paria 
unum  "  {Patrol,  cxxxii.  468). 

The  employment  of  a  glove  in  connection  with 
the  granting  or  bequeathing  of  land,  is  a  custom 
which  hardly  £dls  within  our  present  limits: 
an  example  may,  however,  be  given.  (See 
Notgeri  Leodiensis  [ob.  1008  A.D.]  Vita  8.  ffadt- 
linij  c  10 ;  Patrol,  cxxxix.  1146 :  also  Martene, 
Aneod.  i.  57.)  For  further  early  references  to 
the  subject  of  gloves,  see  Dncange's  Olosaarium^ 
8.  vv.  [R.  S.] ' 

GLTCEBIA,  martyr  a.d.  141;  commemo- 
rated May  13  {Cal.  Bytant.).  [W.  F.  G.] 

GNOSTIC.    [Faith»ul.] 

GOAB,  presbyter  and  confessor  at  Treves 
(saec.  VI.);  "natalis"  July  6  {Mart.  Bom.  Vet., 
Usuardi);  deposition  July  6  {Mart.  Adonis). 

[W.  F.  G.] 

GOD  THE  FATHER,  Representations 
OF.*  For  the  first  four  centuries,  at  least,  no 
attempt  was  made  at  representwg  the  actual 
Presence  of  the  First  Person  of  the  Trinity.  It 
was  indicated  invariably  by  the  symbolic  hand 
proceeding  from  a  cloud.  Martigny  quotes  the 
words  of  St.  Augustine  {Epid.  cxlviii.  4\  **Quum 
audimus  manus,  operationem  intelligere  debe- 
mus,"  from  which  it  would  seem  that  the  great 
father  saw  a  tendency  to  anthropomorphic  mis- 
application of  the  words  hand  and  eye,  or  ear 
of  God,  as  they  are  frequently  used  in  the  Old 
Testament.  The  distinction  between  analogy 
and  similitude  has  been  so  often  neglected,  that 
bodily  parts  as  well  as  passions  (like  those  of 
anger,  repentance,  &c)  are  often  attributed  to 

•  Most  represenUHons  of  the  Dlvfoe  presence  hare 
tbelr  proper  place  amler  the  word  Tannrr. 
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355).  Id  the  Greek  church  the  cnstom  of 
ommnnicating  in  the  previouslj  consecrated 
lements  was  established  before  the  middle  of 
he  seventh  century,  for  we  find  it  mentioned 
s  a  general  practice  during  the  whole  of  Lent, 

I  the  acts    of   the    Trullan    (or    Quinisext) 

ouncil  A.D.  692  (can.  52,  Labbe  ri.  1165).    It 

rst  appears  in  the  West  in  the  Reguia  MagtHri, 

monastic  rule  compiled  probably  in  the  seventh 

entury,  printed  by  Brockie  {Codes  Segul.  I.  ii. 
».  269).  It  was  established  in  Rome  before  the 
nd  of  the  eighth  century,  when  the  ritual  of 
fOod  Friday  is  prescribed  in  the  Ordo  Somanus 
Muratori  Liiurg,  Rom,  Vet.  ii.  995).  The  obserr- 
nce  of  Good  Friday  commenced  at  midnight,  when 

II  rose  for  service.  Nine  Psalms  were  said  with 
heir  responsions,  these  were  followed  by  three 
ections  from  the  Lamentations,  commencing 
^m.  ii.  8,  *'  Cogitavit  Dominus  dissipare ;"  three 
rom  the  Tractatus  of  St.  Augustine  on  Psalm 
13,  and  three  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
beginning  c.  ir.  11,  '^Festinemus  ergo  &c" 
ilattins  then  followed,  during  which  the  lights 
Q  the  church,  were  gradually  extinguished, 
>€ginning  at  the  entrance,  until  by  the  end  of 
he  third  noctum  only  the  seven  lamps  burning 
it  the  altar  were  len  alight.  These  were  also 
>ut  out,  one  by  one,  alternately  right  and  left  at 
,he  commencement  of  each  Psalm,  the  middle 
amp,  the  last  left  burning,  being  extinguished  at 
he  gospel.  At  the  third  hour  all  the  presbyters 
lud  clergy  of  the  city  assembled  in  expectation 
»f  the  pontiff.  On  his  arrival  the  subdeacon 
;ommenced  the  lection  from  Hosea  v.  15,  ^  Haec 
licit  Dominus  Deus ;  in  tribulataone  sua,  &c," 
ind  then  was  sung  as  an  antiphon  Hab.  iii.  1-3, 

*  Domine  andivi,  sc."  After  some  prayers  said 
>y  the  pontiff,  and  the  second  lection,  Exod.  xii.  1, 
^  In  diebus  illis  dixit  Domiifns  ad  Moysen  et 
laron,  Ac,**  Ps.  xci.  or  cxl.  was  sung,  and  the 
^assioh  according  to  St.  John  was  recited  by  the 
leacon.  This  over,  two  deacons  stript  the  altar 
if    the  white  linen  cloth,  previously  put  on 

*  sub  evangelio,"  in  a  stealthy  manner, 
'  in  modum  furantis."  The  pontiff  came 
)efore  the  altar  and  recited  a  series  of  eighteen 
>rayer8,  a  portion  of  which  form  the  basis  of  the 
jood  Friday  collects  of  the  church  of  England. 
The  first  and  last  collect  stand  alone.  The  other 
ixteen  are  in  pairs.  Before  each  pair  the  deacon 
varned  the  people  to  kneel  and  after  it  to  rise. 
^  Adnuntiat  diaconus  jiectamua  genua ;  iterum 
licit  levate.**  These  collects  are — (1)  for  the 
>eace  and  unity  of  the  church;  (2)  for  perse- 
verance in  the  faith  ;  (3)  for  the  pope  and  chief 
>ishop  (antistes) ;  (4)  for  the  bishops  of  their 
liocese ;  (5)  for  all  bishops,  priests,  deacons,  sub* 
leacons,  8k.  ;  (6)  for  all  orders  of  men  in  the 
loly  church ;  (7)  for  the  emperor ;  (8)  for  the 
^man  empire;  (9)  (10)  for  catechumens;  (11) 
igaiost  sickness,  famine,  pestilence,  and  other 
fvils;  (12)  for  all  in  trouble;  (13)  (14)  for 
ipret'cs  and  schismatics;  (15)  (16)  for  Jews; 
17)  (18)  for  pagans  and  idolaters.  A  direction 
s  given  that  the  prayers  for  the  Jews  are  not  to 
>e  said  kneeling,  "nie  collects  are  given  in  the 
>acramentary  of  Gregory,  as  printed  by  Pamelius, 
md  in  that  of  Gelasius,  as  well  as  in  the  old 
uiallican  missal.  This  last  contains  the  direction 
;o  the  celebrant  **eadem  die  non  salutat  (i.e. 
loes  not  say  pax  vobitcum),  nee  psallet."  These 
-ollects  finished,  all  were  to  leave  th^  church 
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in  silence :  the  presbyters  going  to  perform  the 
same  service  in  their  own  churches. 

'^Adoration  of  the  cross  succeeds.'*  The 
cross  is  placed  a  little  distance  in  front  of  the 
altar,  supported  on  either  side  by  acolytes.  A 
kneeling  stool  being  placed  in  front,  the  pontiff 
kneels,  and  adores  and  kisses  the  cross,  followed 
by  the  clergy  and  people  in  order.  The  Ambro- 
sian  missal  given  by  Pamelius  contains  four 
prayers  for  the  ceremony :  ^  Oratio  super 
crnoem  ;"  **  Benedictio  crucis ;"  **  Oratio  ad 
crucem  adorandam;'*  "Oratio  post  adoratam 
crucem."  In  the  Antiphonarium  of  Gregory  also 
given  by  Pamelius  we  have  an  ^  Antiphon  ad 
crucem  adorandam."  The  adoration  of  the  cross 
was  followed  by  the  communion  of  the  pre- 
sanctified.  *'Two  presbyters  enter  the  sacristy 
or  other  place  in  which  the  Body  of  the  Lord 
which  remained  from  the  previous  day  was  placed, 
and  put  it  in  a  paten,  and  let  a  sobdeacon  hold 
before  them  a  chalice  with  unconsecrated  wine, 
and  another  the  paten  with  the  Body  of  the 
Lord.  One  presbyter  takes  the  paten,  the  other 
the  chalice,  and  they  carry  and  set  them  on  the 
stript 'altar "  {Ord,  Rom,  u.  s.).  The  cross  is 
meanwhile  sainted  by  the  laity,  while  the 
hymn  Eooe  lignum  Crvcis  is  sung,  and  Ps.  cxix. 
redted.  The  salutation  of  the  cross  being  com- 
pleted, the  Lord's  Prayer  is  recited,  **  and  when 
they  have  said  Amen  the  pontiff  takes  of 
the  holy  thing,  and  puts  it  into  the  chalice 
saying  nothing  (nihil  dicens),  and  all  communi- 
cate eum  tUenHtK**  The  rubrics  of  the  Gelasian 
Sacramentary  agree  in  the  main  with  the  Ordo, 
except  that  they  speak  of  the  reservation  of  the 
Blood  as  well  aa  of  the  Body  of  the  Lord,  and 
direct  that  the  reserved  sacrament  be  brought 
out  of  the  sacristy  and  set  on  the  altar  by 
deacons  instead  of  presbyters.  The  adoration  of 
the  cross  by  the  clergy  succeeds  the  placing  of 
the  consecrated  elements  on  the  altar,  and  is 
followed  by  the  actual  communion  (Muratori  tcs. 
i.  559,  sq.)  It  merits  notice  that  all  early 
authorities  prescribe  a  general  communion  on 
Good  Friday,  "  all  communicate  silently."  This 
custom  had  entirely  ceased  in  Rome  at  the 
beginning  of  the  9th  century  (Amalar.  de  Eocl. 
Off,  i.  15),  and  though  it  lingered  for  a  long  time 
in  some  parts,  it  gradually  (Sed  out  in  the  West, 
and  at  the  present  day  in  the  Roman  church  no 
one  but  the  celebrant  communicates  on  Good 
Friday.  The  pontiff  pronounces  peace  to  them 
**  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  &c."  The  people 
answer,  "  and  with  thy  spirit."  ''After  a  little 
space  each  says  his  vespers  privately,  and  so  they 
go  to  table  "  (Muratori  ii.  995-996).       [E.  V.] 

GOODS,  COMMUNITY  OF.  The  idea 
that  all  property  should  belong  to  a  community 
and  not  to  individuals  may  be  traced  to  a  very 
high  antiquity.  The  Pythi^orean  society  is 
commonly  supposed  to  have  been  constituted  on 
the  basis  of  a  community  of  goods,  though  pro- 
bably only  those  who  had  reached  the  highest 
grade  of  the  initiated  renounced  all  private 
possessions  (Ritter  and  Preller,  Hist.  PML^^.  58). 
Plato,  also,  in  his  imaginary  Republic,  condemns 
the  institution  of  private  property  in  the 
strongest  manner,  as  the  source  of  all  greed  and 
meanness;  he  therefore  allows  it  only  to  the 
third  and  lowest  class  of  his  citizens — those  who 
are  by  nature  qualified  to  seek  only  low  and 
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prophetical)  were  read  in  the  synagogues  every 
abbath  day.  Fifby-four  portions  from  the  Pen- 
ateach  (called  Paraschioth),  and  as  many  from 
he  ** Prophets'*  (Haphtoroth),  were  appointed 
or  this  purpose.  As  the  Jews  intercalated  a 
Qonth  every  second  or  third  year,  thu  number 
vas  required.  When  there  were  not  fiftv-four 
Abbaths  in  a  year,  they  read  two  of  the  shorter 
essons  together,  once  or  twice  in  the  year,  as 
night  be  necessary;  so  that  the  whole  of  both 
elections  was  rekd  through  annually.  The 
?araschioth  are  generally  very  long,  some  ex- 
.ending  over  four  or  fire  chapters;  but  the 
Japhtoroth  are  as  a  rule  short,  often  only  a 
>art  of  one  chapter.  Tables  of  both  may  be 
teen  in  Home's  Introdw^ion  to  the  Scriptures,  pt. 
ii.  ch.  i.  sect.  iv.  The  foregoing  facts  will  enable 
^he  reader  to  judge  how  far  the  first  Christians 
were  indebted  to  the  traditions  of  the  synagogue 
Tor  the  practice  of  reading  Holy  Scripture  in 
:heir  synaxis,  and  for  the  method  of  reading  it. 
\t  all  events  we  may  be  certain  that  the  Old 
Testament,  so  long  the  only  known  repository  of 
;he  "  oracles  of  God,*'  and  still  acknowledged  to 
3e  '*able  to  make  men  wise  unto  salvation 
through  faith  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus"  (2  Tim. 
ii.  15),  would  be  no  more  neglected  in  their 
»mmon  exercises  of  religion  than  it  was  in  their 
private  study.  At  the  same  time  it  was  in- 
evitable that,  when  the  New  Testament  came  to 
>e  written,  lessons  from  that  should  be  read 
Mther  in  addition  to  or  instead  of  those  from  the 
!)ld.  There  was,  however,  a  short  period  during 
which  the  Old  Testament  only  would  be  read  in 
IHiristian  assemblies,  vis.  before  the  events  of 
-.he  Gospel  were  committed  to  writing;  and 
^here  is  in  the  most'  ancient  liturgy,  that  of  St. 
Fames,  a  rubric,  evidently  genuine,  which  ap* 
>earB  to  have  been  framed  during  this  interval. 
'  Then  the  sacred  oracles  of  the  Old  Covenant 
ind  of  the  Prophets  are  read  at  great  length  (81- 
•^oSijcciTaTa,  some  understand  '*  consecutively," 
>ut  the  Jewish  precedent  favours  the  former 
-eadiog);  and  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God, 
ind  His  sufferings,  His  resurrection  from  the  dead, 
ind  ascension  into  heaven,  and,  again.  His  second 
;omiog  with  glory,  are  set  forth."  As  Mr. 
[*rolIope  points  out  (^The  Greek  Ziiurgtf  of  St 
Barnes,  p.  42),  we  have  here  the  Old  Testament 
vady  but  the  great  events  of  the  Gospel  related 

0  the  people  as  if  not  yet  in  writing. 

II.  Evidence  of  ufe. — Justin  Martyr,  A.D.  140, 
[escribing  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist,  says, 
'  The  commentaries  of  the  apostles  and  the 
rritings  of  the  prophets  are  read  as  time  per- 
nits  "  (Apoi,  i.  c.  67).  A  lesson  from  the  gospels 
iras  without  doubt  included  under  the  former 
lead.  St.  Cyprian,  a.d.  250,  speaks  of  a  con- 
essor  whom  he  had  ordained  lector,  as  '*  reading 
he  precepts  and  the  gospei  of  the  Lord "  from 
he  stand  (polpitum)  {Ep,  xxxix.).  Eusebius, 
..D.  315,  says  that  St.  Peter  authorised  the  use 
f  the  gospel  of  St.  Mark  "in  the  churches." 
'or  this  he  refers  to  the  ffypoijfposea  of  Clemens 
f  Alexandria  (not  of  Rome,  as  Bona  and  others) 
nd  to  Papias ;  but  elsewhere  ho  cites  both  pas- 
iges,  and  neither  of  them  contains  the  words 
in  the  churches."  What  he  says,  therefore, 
oes  not,  as  many  have  imagined,  prove  from 
apias  the  custom  of  the  apostolic  church,  but 

1  only  a  proof  of  the  practice  of  his  own  age,  in 
ie  light  of  which  he  read  those  earlier  writers 
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(see  ffist.  Ecci  lib.  ii.  c.  xv.;  and  compare  lib.  vi. 
c  xiv.,  lib.  iii.  c.  xxxix.).     Cyril  of  Jerusalem, 
A.D.   350,  speaks  vaguely  of  the  '^reading  of 
Scripture"  (Praef,  in  Catech.  §§  iii.  iv.);   nor 
are  any  of  his  catechetical  homilies  on  lessons 
from  the  gospel.    Optatus,  ▲.D.  368,  addressing 
the  Donatist  clefgy,  says,  ^  Ye  begin  with  the 
lessons  of  the  Lord,  and  ye  expand  your  ex- 
positions to  our  injury;    ye   bring  forth  the 
gospel,  and  make  a  reproach  against  an  absent 
brother  "  {De  Schism,  Donat.  lib.  iv«  c.  v.).    The 
so-called  Constitutions  of  the  Apostles  put  an 
order  into  their  mouths,  which  begins  thus: 
*'  After  the  reading  of  the  law  and  the  prophets 
and  our  epistles,  and  the  acts  and  the  gospels, 
let"  &C.  (lib.  viiL  c  t.  Cotel.  tom.  L  p.  392). 
Pseudo-Dionysius  tells  us  that  in  the  liturgy, 
after  the  Psalms,  **  follows  the  reading  of  the 
tablets  of  holy   writ  by    the  ministers"  {De 
Eocles.  Bierarvh,  c  iii.  §  ii.  tom.  i.  p.  284). 
These  tablets  are  explained  by  Maximus  the 
scholiast  on  Dionysius,  A.D.  645,  to  be  the  Old 
and  New  Testament  (Ibid,  p.  305).     St.  Chry- 
sostom  frequently  gave  notice  of  the  text  on 
which  he  proposed  to  preach  some  days  before  ; 
but  in  one  homily  he  says,  *'  On  one  day  of  the 
week,  or  on  the  sabbath  (Saturday),  at  least,  let 
each  take  in  his  hands,  and,  sitting  at  home,  read 
that  section  (irspucov^y)  of  the  gospels  which  is 
going  to  be  read  among  you  "  (Horn,  xi.  m  StJoh, 
Ev.  §  1).    This  implies  that  they  knew  what  the 
lesson  from  the  gospels  would  be ;  and  therefore 
that  a  table  of  such  lessons  was  drawn  up  and 
accessible  to  all.    St.  Augustine,  in  Africa,  often 
preached  on  the  gospel.    Thus  one  of  his  ser- 
mons begins,  '^The  chapter  of  the  holy  gospel 
which  we  heard,  when  it  was  just  now  read,*' 
&c.  (Serm.  Iv.  §  1).   Another :  '*  We  heard,  when 
the  gospel  was  read,"  &c  (Serm.  Ixii.  §  1).    The 
council  of  Laodicaea,  probably  about  365,  has  a 
canon  ordering  the  **  gospels  to  be  read  with 
other  scriptures  on  the  sabbath"  (Can.  xvi.). 
The  omission   of   the  gospel  on  Saturday  had 
without  doubt  been  merely  a  local  custom.     A 
council  of  Orange,  a.d.  441,  can.  xviii.,  ordered 
that  thenceforward  the  gospel  should  be  read  to 
the  catechumens,  as  well  as  the  faithful,  in  all 
the  churches  of  the  province.    That  of  Valen- 
cia, A.D.  524,  ordered  that  '*  the  most  holy  gospeU 
be  read  in  the  mass  of  the  catechumens  before 
the  illation  of  the  gifts,  in  the  order  of  lessons 
after  the  apostle,"   •*.«.    the  epistle  (Can.  i.). 
In  France,  554,  a  constitution    of  Childebert 
mentions  the  gospels,  prophets,  and  apostle,  as 
read   from   the    altar  (Gapit.  Reg,   Franc,  ed. 
Baluz.    tom.   i.  col.  7).      Germanus    of   Paris, 
A.D.  555,  in  his  exposition  of  the  liturgy,  simi- 
larly recognises  the  prophecy,  apostle,  and  gospd 
(printed  by  Martene,  De  Ant,  EccL  Bit.  lib.  i.  c. 
iv.  art.  xii.).   Gregory  of  Tours,  A.D.  573,  tells  a 
story  of  certain  clerks  in  the  days  of  Childebert, 
who  *'  having  laid  the  three  books,  t.  e.  of  the 
prophecy,  the  apostle,  and  the  gospels  on  the 
altar,"  prayed  for  an  augury  from  the  passages 
at  which  they  should  open,  each  "  haying  maide 
an  agreement  among  themselves  that  every  one 
should  read  at  mass  that  which  he  first  opened 
on  in  the  book  "  (ffist.  Franc,  lib.  iv.  c  xvi.). 
This  implies  that    in  Gaul  at  least  the  les- 
sons were  still  left  to  the  choice  of  those  who 
were  to  read  them.     In  the  next  century,  how- 
ever, the  Chillican  church  had  a  lecttonary,  a 
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r  of  which,  nsarly  cwmplete,  in  Heravlngiui 
nct«ra,  wu  found  by  HablUon  in  tb«  mooai- 
'  at  Lnieail.  It  proridM  ■  gospel  for  ererr 
s  (Litvrg.  Gall.  lib.  ii.  pp.  97-179).  Lnieuil 
n  th<  prOTiue*  of  Besu^oa ;  bnt  the  enchi^ 
Ic  IcHoni  (of  which  the  goipel  it  ilmji  ona) 
the  Sacnuuantirj  fonnd  at  Bobio,  which  ii 
aTsd  to  be  of  the  d«  of  that  proviaM,  and  ia 
tainlj  of  abont  the  aams  a%t  ai  the  leetlouaty, 
BT  naTcrthfleu  from  thoM  In  that  book, 
m  tbiB  we  may  perbap*  infer  that  ulthoagb 

leuoiia  were  tJien  gtoerallf  fixed,  ererj 
lop  wai  at  libcrtj  to  make  hia  own  aglection. 
■ra  ii  another  ancient  lectiooary,  ucribad  t« 
Jercme,  aod  known  aa  the  LSier  Cbnulti,  or 
nra  HitTOHym;  bnt  from  internal  eTideoca 
wn  to  be  the  work  of  ■  Gallicau  compiler  in 

Sth  ccnturj.  Th<«  has  been  printad  from 
>  USS.,  one  of  which  proride*  three  ienona 

Bbo*e  two  hncidrad  days  and  occationi  j  the 
er  tot  the  moat  part  only  two ;  bnt  the  goapel 
lever  omitted  in  either.  The  ihortar  recen- 
1  may  be  aeen  in  the  SxtmUM  .95.  Patrvm  Ol 
nelins,  torn.  ii.  pp.  1-81.  The  longer  ii 
nted  by  Balnie  in  the  Capitularia  £tgum 
HKonan,  tom,  ii.  coll.  1309-1351. 
II.  Frovitiai  for  UK. — In  the  We«t,generaltj, 
^pal  hu  been  alwayi  provided  for  every 
idaf  and  for  other  holy  days.  Ths  number 
^peli(and  other  leiaoni)  in  titt  Liber  ComUu 
BBdy  meatiDned  niggeata  that  at  one  time 
re  waa  a  partial  attempt  to  auign  proper 
loni  to  every  day  in  the  year.  Howevtr  Uiis 
J  be,  the  Roman  me  TeUined  them  far  even 
'  In  Lent,  and  the  Moiarabic  for  every  W*d- 
d«y  and  Friday  (eicept  the  tint)  during  that 
■on  (tee  Uitaalt  Jfu^dnn,  Lealie,  pp.  89-lM). 
ere  wu  no  inch  provision  in  the  OallicaD 
fameutary  found  at  Boblc  (lee  Mnrat.  Litiirg. 
n.  Vat.  torn.  ii.  coll.  815-H35,  or  Mat.  ItaL 
1. 1,  pp.  301-319),  nor,  to  far  aa  we  can  judge 
the  Lectianarv  of  Luieuil  (Habillon,  Lihirg. 
IL  p.  124>  Eight  leavea  ere  miulng  in  tbii 
I.  betwe«n  Aih  Wednesday  and  Palm  Sunday, 
:  they  coald  hardly  have  contained  more  than 
■  Sunday  leaune.  The  ancient  lri»h  Sacra- 
alary,  of  which  bnt  one  copy  eiliti  in  mann- 
ipt,  Diobably  of  the  6th  centory,  ia  aingular 
the  Wett  In  having  but  one  goapei  and  apiitle 

the  whole  year,  the  former  being  the  •iith 
ipter  of  St.  John,  the  tatter  the  aleveoth 
ipter  of  St.  Paul's  first  Epistle  to  the 
'Inthlana.  See  CCannar'i  Append,  to  vol.  i. 
a»  Catal.  of  the  USS.  at  Stau,  p.  45.  The 
t  is  alK)  attested  by  Dr.  Todd  (sea  Pref.  ta  the 
er.  Eccl.  lie  B.  Terrenani  de  Arbathnott, 
[iir.> 

n  the  West  the  gospels  appear  to  have  been 
•en  witbont  an^r  reference  to  their  place  in 

books  of  the  New  Testament.  But,  in  the 
!ek  church,  those  four  books  have  been 
ided  into  lewoD>  (t^^^ioto,  fi/fni,  njiiitavdi, 
rfriaiuen,  trtryrAmi);  so  that  they  may 
read  throngh  in  order,  only  interrupted  when 
ervenesCLeo 


with  ii 


proper  le 


atiui,  De  LIbr.  £cci.  Gr.  Dim.  _  ^.  ,_,.  .. 
irobably  in  accordance  with  this  arrangement 
t  the  canon  of  Laodicsea,  already  cited,  does 
order  lessons  from  the  gospels,  or  sections, 
portions,  or  the  like,  to  be  read  on  Saturday 
h  other  scriptures,  but  thegmpel)  Ihemselres, 
the  four  books  so  exiled,     Fmm  this  it  may 
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be  inferred  that  the  Greek  melliod  was  the 
nornul  practice  of  the  whole  Eaatem  chircb 
before  the  separation  of  the  Mestorians  utd 
Monophysites.  There  was  an  eiceptkm,  bov- 
ever,  at  one  period,  whether  beginniug  befon  m 
after  that  separation,  in  the  church  of  Kslstar, 
the  ancient  liturgy  of  which  presents  bat  uar 
epiatle  and  gospel  for  every  cdebratioB — Iki 
former  comp«ed  Itma  3  Cor.  v.  1-10,  and  Htb. 
iv.  12,  13;  the  UtUr  taken  from  St.  John  r. 
vv.  19-39.  A>  neither  have  any  (pedal  nfr- 
renoe  to  the  Eucharist,  it  may  be  inferred  i^'t 
the  peculiarity  was,  unlike  that  of  the  Iiiili 
misaal,  uninteDtional,  and  teanlting,  probaUi, 
from  the  destruction  of  tacred  bo<^  in  a  seaiM 
of  persecution,  and  from  the  ignorance  thu 
followed  It. 

LV.  TV  Booh  of  the  Oo^wts.— The  book  wliick 
contained  the  four  gospels  as  divided  for  tnchs- 
ristlc  use  was  called  by  the  Greeks  EioTTi'iiv. 
The  oldest  writer  dted  as  using  the  word  in  tkii 
specific  sense  is  Palladios,  A.D.  400  :  "  He  bnDfi 
the  '  gospel '  to  him  and  eiacte  the  oath."  {BiA 
Lauttac.  c  B6.)  Another  proof  of  the  aitiqnilj 
of  the  usage  is  the  fact  that  the  Nesteriaai, 
whe  were  cut  off  from  the  church  in  (he  ith 
century,  retain  the  term  BuangMioK  in  Ihit 
limited  sense  to  the  present  daf  (Badger's  Aoto- 
rvnt,  V.  IL  p.  19).  The  book  is  nmilarly  oiled 
"  the  gospel'' In  the  Utnrgy  of  St.  Hark  (Beuni. 
tom.  1.  p.  136}  and  others. 

V.  Bg  uAam  read— In  Africa  the  eucbtriitic 
gospel  was  read  by  these  of  the  order  of  rttdw 
in  the  3rd  century  (see  Cypr.  Ep.  iiiii.  ssdffi. 
iiiviii.).  It  was  generally,  however,  aisi^ 
to  a  higher  order:  " After  these  (i. (.  the oiktr 
lessons),  let  a  deacon  or  presbyter  read  the  ge- 
pels''(Qmitif.>ipastoI.  lib.ii.clviL}.  Sduumb, 
a.D.  440,  tells  ni  that  among  the  Aleiawhissi 
the  "  archdeacon  alone  read  that  sacred  b«k  (tf 
the  goapels) ;  but  among  othera  the  deacons,  tsil 
Id  many  churches  the  priests  only "  (fli*.  Sji 
lib.  viL  c  lii.}.  Be  adds  that  ■*  on  high  iMn 
bishops  read  it,  as  at  Constantinople,  on  the  firil 
day  of  the  paschal  feast."  The  liturgies  ol  St. 
Uark  (Renand.  tom.  L  p.  138),  St.  Basil,  and  £i. 
Chrysostom  (Qoar,  pp.  161  and  69)  give  Ibii 
office  to  the  deacon.  Tblt  was  also  the  cammoe 
practice  In  the  West.  Thus  St.  Jerome  ssn  M 
Sabialan,  "  Thou  watt  wont  to  read  the  g«p(1 
as  a  deacon  "  (Ep.  xcUL).  St.  Isidore  of  Serill'. 
writing  about  the  year  610,  is  a  witn»«  "  lb' 
same  practice  (De  End.  Of.  lib.  iL  c.  8>  ff< 
obeerve  it  also  in  the  most  andent  "Ordiiti 
Romsni "  (Jfiu.  /to/,  tom.  ii  pp.  10,  46);  ind  i\ 
became  the  rule  throagbont  Europe,  vbra  t 
deacon  was  present. 

VI.  Where  read.— The  gospel  was  perhspi 
generally  read  frdm  a  stand  called  Ambo  CV- 
ffur)  or  PulpUum  even  in  the  earliest  ages.  U 
certainly  was  so  when  the  celebrant  hinutir  ^ 
not  nad  it.  Thus  St.  Cyprian,  as  before  qiottii. 
speaks  of  Celerinus,  the  reader,  as  offidslist 
"  ou  a  pulpit,  i.  e.  on  the  tribanal  of  the  chDrth,' 
and  geneiilly  of  confessors  raised  to  thst  oid« 
as  "coming  to  the  pulpit  after  the  itocks" 
(Epp.  iiiviii.,  mil.).  The  Ordo  Romsnoi  io 
use  in  the  8th  century  orders  the  goepel  lo  b* 
read  from  the  higher  step  of  theambo,  the  epsllt 
having  been  read  from  a  lower  (Ord.  ii.  ni.  ~'.  *1 
In  some  churches  there  wu  a  separate  smbo  !'■• 
the  gospel.     An  ciample  occurred  in  the  ehurrn 
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if  St.  Clement  at  Rome,  where  also  the  gospel 
imbo  was  a  "little  higher  and  more  ornate" 
Martene,  De  Ant.  Eod.  Bit.  lib.  i.  c  It.  art.  ir. 
I.  iii.).  This  became  to  some  extent  a  mle 
Scadamore,  Notitia  Eucharisticaj  p.  222).  We 
lear  of  the  ambo  in  the  East  also.  Thns  Sozo- 
nen,  speaking  of  a  tomb  orer  which  a  chnrch 
lad  been  bnilt,  says  that  it  was  ''near  the  ambo, 
hat  is  to  say,  the  rostrum  (fiij/ta)  of  the  readers" 
Hist,  EccL  lib.  ix.  c.  ii.).  The  same  historian  tells 
IS  that  St.  Chrysoetom,  that  he  might  be  better 
leard,  used  to  preach  at  Constantinople  **  sitting 
m  the  rosfrtem  of  the  readers  *'  (lib.  y.  c.  t.),  and 
Socrates,  referring  to  a  particular  occasion, 
tpeaks  of  him  as  "seated  on  the  anAoj  from 
vhich  he  was  wont  also  before  that  to  preach  in 
>rder  to  be  heard "  {ffist.  Eccl.  lib.  Ti.  c.  v.). 
The  council  in  Trnllo,  a.d.  Ml,  forbade  any  who 
lad    not   reoeired    the  proper  benediction    to 

*  proclaim  the  words  of  God  to  the  people  on 
he  awho"  (can.  xxxiii.).  In  the  liturgy  of  St. 
Jhrysostom,  the  deacon   who  reads  the  gospel 

*  stands  elevated  on  the  ambo  or  in  the  appointed 
)lace  "  (Ooar,  p.  69). 

VII.  Read  towards  the  South. — It  was  an 
Mrly,  but  we  think  not  primitive,  custom  in  the 
ATest  for  the  gospeller  to  '*  stand  facing  the  south, 
.vhere  the  men  were  wont  to  assemble"  {Ord, 
Rom.  ii.  c.  8).  Amalarius,  an  early  commentator 
>n  the  Ordo  Romanus,  suggests  that  this  was 
>ecau8e  the  men  were  supposed  to  receive  the 
gospel  first,  and  to  teach  it  to  their  wives  at  home 
[1  Cor.  xiv.  35).  See  his  Ecloga,  n.  xv.  Mus.  Ital. 
om.  ii.  p.  553.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  a 
liferent  custom  prevailed  at  the  same  time  in 
H' ranee,  or  very  soon  after.  For  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  9th  century  Remigius  of  Auxerre 
ells  us  that  "  the  Levite  (deacon),  when  about 
:o  pronounce  the  words  of  the  gospel,  turns  his 
ace  towards  the  north,"  as  defying  Satan,  who 
ivas  supposed  (from  Isai.  xiv.  13)  to  dwell  <there 

De  CeMi.  Missacy  ad.  calc.  iJhri  Psendo-AIcuini, 
le  Div.  Of.  Hittorp,  col.  280). 

VIII.  Attendant  rites. — ^From  a  very  early 
)eriod  the  reading  of  the  gospel  was  attended 
vith  circumstances  of  solemnity.  In  the  Greek 
;hurch  it  has  for  many  ages  been  brought  into 
he  church  out  of  the  chapel  of  Prothesis  in  a 
'ite  known  as  the  Little  Entrance,  the  bringing 
Q  of  the  gifts  being  the  Great  Entrance.  While 
he  choir  is  singing  the  Qlory  at  the  end  of  the 
bird  antiphon  the  priest  and  deacon,  after  bow- 
ng  thrice  before  the  altar,  go  out  for  the  book 
>f  the  gospels.  They  return  into  the  church, 
he  deacon  carrying  the  gospel,  preceded  by 
ights,  and  welomed  by  a  special  anthem.  After 
I  circuit  of  some  length  on  the  north  side  of  the 
•hurch  they  stop  at  the  holy  doors,  where  the 
►riest  says,  secretly,  the  "  Prayer  of  the  En- 
rance."  The  deacon  then  asks  for,  and  the  priest 
!;ives,  a  "  blessing  on  the  Entrance,"  troparia 
>iMDg  sung  meanwhile.  When  they  are  ended, 
he  deacon  shows  the  gospel  to  the  people,  say- 
ng,  "Wisdom.  Stand  up."  They  then  enter 
he  bema,  and  the  book  is  laid  on  the  holy  table 
ill  required  for  use  {Enchoiogiumy  Goar,  pp.  67, 
.24,  160).  This  is  found  in  the  older  liturgy  of 
H.  Basil,  as  well  as  that  of  St.  Chrysostom,  but 
t  is  impossible  to  say  how  much  of  it  was  prac- 
ised  in  the  age  of  thoste  great  bishops.  There 
s  no  truce  of  the  Little  Entrance  in  the  liturgy 
•f  Jerusalem,  from  which  that  ot  Cacsarea  (St. 
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Basil)  was  derived,  nor  in  the  l^estorian  litur- 
gies, which  came  from  an  independent  source 
before  the  5th  century.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  a  simpler  form  of  the  rite  in  the 
Armenian  litui^y,  which  was  borrowed  from 
Caesarea  in  the  time  of  St.  Basil,  and  influenced 
in  its  subsequent  growth  by  the  residence  of 
St.  Chrysostom  in  Armenia,  whei*e  he  died 
(Le  Brun,  Diss,  sur  l$s  Liturgies,  x.  artt.  iv. 
xiii.).  We  observe,  also,  an  elaborate  render- 
ing of  the  same  rite  in  liturgies  that  can 
hardly  have  been  indebted  to  those  of  the  Greek 
church  after  the  6th  century  at  least.  "  As  the 
book  of  the  gospels,"  remarks  Benaudot,  "  is 
carried  to  the  ambo  with  great  ceremony  among 
the  Copts,  so  it  is  certain  that  It  is  in  like  man- 
ner done  among  the  Syrians ;  and  they  received 
it  from  the  Greeks "  (torn.  ii.  p.  69).  For  the 
Coptic  Entrance  see  tom.  i.  p.  210.  A  short 
rubric  in  the  liturgy  of  St.  Mark  tells  us  when 
the  Entrance  takes  place ;  but  it  is  not  described 
(Renaud.  tom.  i.  p.  136). 

Another  proof  of  the  antiquity  of  the  Little 
Entrance  is  found  in  its  resemblance  to  a  cere- 
mony practised  at  Rome  in  certain  pontifical 
masses  of  the  7th  and  8th  centuries.  Tlie  gospel 
was  brought  in  a  case  or  casket  from  the  builica 
of  St.  John  Lateran  to  the  regionary  church  in 
which  the  celebration  took  place  by  an  acolyte 
in  attendance  on  the  bishop,  but  under  the  care 
of  the  archdeacon.  It  was  made  ready  by  the 
reader  at  the  door  of  the  Secretariumy  while  the 
bishop  was  within  preparing  for  the  service. 
The  acolyte  then  carried  it  "  into  the  presbytery 
to  before  the  altar,"  preceded  by  a  subdeacon, 
who  then  took  it  from  him,  and  "  with  his  own 
hands  placed  it  with  honour  upon  the  altar" 
{Ord.  Eom.  i.  §§3,  4,  5;  ii.  2,  4,  5). 

As  an  example  of  the  ritual  when  the  gospel 
was  to  be  read,  we  may,  for  the  East,  cite  St. 
Mark :  "  The  deacon,  when  about  to  read  the 
gospel,  says^  *  Bless,  sir.*  The  priest,  *  The  Lord 
bless  and  strengthen,  and  make  us  hearers  of  His 
holy  gospel,  who  is  God  blessed  now  and  ever, 
and  for  ever,  Amen.'  The  deacon,  '  Stand,  let 
us  hear  the  holy  gospel.'  The  priest,  *  Peace  be 
to  all.'  The  people,  *And  to  thy  spirit.'  Then 
the  deacon  reads  the  yospe/ "—(Renaud.  tom.  i. 
p.  138).  At  Rome,  in  the  pontifical  masses 
before  mentioned,  the  deacon  having  received  a 
blessing  from  the  bishop,  '*The  lA)rd  \te  in  thy 
heart  and  on  thy  lips,"  after  kissing  the  gospels, 
took  the  book  off  the  altar,  and  went  towards 
the  ambo,  preceded  by  two  subdeacons—  one  with 
incense— and  followed  by  a  third.  There  the 
acolytes  made  a  passage  for  the  preceding  sub- 
deacons  and  the  deacon.  The  latter  then  rested 
his  book  on  the  left  arm  of  the  subdeacon  with- 
out a  censer,  who  opened  it  at  the  place  already 
marked.  The  deacon  then,  with  his  finger  in 
the  place,  went  up  to  that  stage  of  the  ambo 
from  which  he  was  to  read,  the  two  subdeacons 
going  to  stand  before  the  steps  by  which  he 
would  descend.  The  gospel  ended,  the  bishop 
says,  "Peace  be  to  thee,"  and  "The  Lord  be 
with  yon."  Reap.,  "  And  with  thy  spirit."  As 
the  deacon  came  down,  the  subdeacon  who  had 
opened  the  book  took  it  from  him,  and  handed  it 
to  the  third  subdeacon  who  had  followed.  He, 
holding  it  on  his  planeta,  before  his  breast,  offei-s 
it  to  be  kissed  Uy  all  engaged  in  the  rite,  and 
then    puts    it    into  the   case   or  casket    before 
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led,  held  ready  by  the  ftcolfta  who  bad 
■  ■  the  church  (Ord.Jimn.  1.  §11). 
1st  later,  but  not  lower  than  the 
sat  that  "  the  ciadlei  were  ei- 
hed  in  their  place  alter  the  gospel  wu 
(Ord  ii.  §  9).  The  custom  of  lighting 
*   "  "igof  the  gospel  cai 


It  previ 


lied  ii 


>e4th  c 


lury, 


IS  of  the  East, 
roDie,  "  when  the  gospel  ia  to  b«  read,  light* 
irned,  though  the  sua  be  already  shiniag" 
■a  Vviilanl.  %1).  St.  Isidore  of  Seville,  i 
k  written  in  636,  says  that  "acolytes  i 
are  calltnl  ceroferahi  In  Latin,  from  the! 
ig  wax  candles  wheu  the  gospel  is  to  t 
'  &c.  {El!/mal.  lib.  rii.  c  lU.  g  29).  This 
obablf  the  earliest  notice  in  the  West, 
h  the  first  Oido  Romaoug  beloaga  almost 
nlj  to  the  same  century.     The  symboli 

1 1'r       ■        


lights  needs  n 
■  i.  12). 


siplanatioD  (see  St.  J 
—It  was  probably  fro 


Heard  (tonrfi  _ 
!ry  first  the  euslot 
ispel  standing,  out  of  reverence.  Thus  the 
olicid  Comlitalimi,  lib.  ii.  c  Ivii. :  "  When 
)spel  ia  being  read,  let  all  the  presbyters 

rheophilus  the  Indiao,  when  risiti 
I  country,  about  the  year  345,  foui 
«ple  "performed  the  heariog  of  the 
8  sitting,  and  had   some  other   pi 

the  Divine  law  did  not  sanction  "  (i/iit. 
lib.  iii.  I  b).     His  langnage  shows  how  im- 
it  the  rite  was  considered.    Isidore  of  Pelu- 
412,  says,  in  the  same  spirit,  "When  the 
Sliaphsi-d    becomes    present   through   the 
Ig  of  the  adorable  gospels,  the  bishop  li    ' 
»Dd  lays  asids  the  habit  (the  ifia^iij) 
he  veare  symbDlii;al  of  Sim  "  {Ep.  cii 
I'no    Coiniti),      In   accordance    with    t 
len  (Bist.  Eccl  lib.  vii.  c  lii.)  tells  u>  t 
was  "a  atrange  custom  among  the  A. 
lus,  for,  when  the  gosjiels  were  read. 


tr  known 


nong  ol 


e  prevailed    in   the  WesI 
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came  through  Spain,  like  several  othtr  rii^ 
from  the  East.  In  the  homily  De  Cimt,  aioriM 
incorrectly  to  St.  Chrysostmn,  we  read,  -  Wn™ 
the  deacon  ia  ahoot  to  open  the  gosj*!.  we  til 
fix  oar  eyes  on  him  ud  keep  Mlencc ;  bet  shts 
h(  begins  the  coane  of  reading,  we  lc>rth>i-Ji 
stand  up,  and  respoDd,  'Glory  be  to  Tliw.  0 
Lord"*  {Opp.  St.  Chrys.  torn.  viiL  p.  nX  ol. 
Caume).  Compere  the  liturxiei  of  St.  B>>ll  ui 
St.  Chrysoetom  (Goar,  pp.  im  and  69).  The  vn 
of  this  form  was  probably  not  V 


before 


la  6th  a 


uil 


in  all  the  N'eslorian  and  Eutvcbian  rito.  Tht 
liturgy  of  MaUbar  (Nestorian),  however,  il.>8 
give  "Olory  to  Chrirt  the  Lord"  (ffk*.  Bd. 
Malah.  RauliD,  p.  .SOS);  the  Ethiopic,  "Gl.'r' 
be  to  Thee  alway,  0  Christ,  oar  Lonl  asit  Qui' 
Sk,  (Rensnd.  torn.  i.p.  510);  and  the  ArmeDui. 
"  Glory  be  to  Thee,  0  Lord,  our  God  "  t.Seilt'i 
Easiem  Church,  IntmL  p.  414). 

There  ia  no  very  early  evideoc*  of  a  ddi.ikfr 
after  the  gospel.  The  litnrgy  of  Malabar  nyaU 
that  given  above.  The  Ethiopic  has,  "The  cdf- 
rubim  and  teraphim  tend  glory. up  to  Th«." 
The  Armenian,  like  the  HaUbar,  has  the  aat 
■    *  There  was  none  io  the  eirij 


.n  lili 


'■gr.  «i 


the  middle  age 
Eurhari^ka,  p.  228). 

XL  /n  wjiuE  language  read. — As  tht 
verts  to  the  gospel  spoke  Greek,  all  th 
were  originally  in  that  language. 
known  when  I«tiD  was  adopted 
at  Home,  but  tile  church  there  had  t 
more  than  a  century  and  a  half  be 
duced  a  single  Latin  writer.  It  wai 
natural  that  Greek  should  be  occa 
partially  used  in  the  services  alter 
use    of   Lati      ■     ■    ■ 


(.\M. 


these 


ic  les> 


The  chief  e' 


1   the 


Thus 


»meeali,W> 

fiomsns  [ou  lit 
Saturdays  of  the  ^b«r  weeks]  in  Greik  uJ 
Latin  (which  custom  is  kept  up  at  t'opitu- 
tinople  to  this  day),  for  two  reasons,  if  1  min't^ 
not;  the  one,  becsuse  there  were  Greets  presfo!, 
to  whom  Latin  was  not  known;  the  olh^r.  l-r- 
people  were  of  one  minil  "  (D,  fx  I. 


rise  at  the  words  of  the  gospel  "  (Ar  Ecd. 

Of.  lih  ii.  c  1).     This   staiement   obuiiis 

h.  iU.  cc.  11,  IS).     At  the  same  time  ail 

lateral  support  from  the  earliest  Onio  Kom. 

1  to  the  East,  and  laid  down  the  stuff  on 

in  which  the  four  leseons  used  at  the  e« 

,  at  that   i>crind,    they  commonly  leaned, 

l»ptism  on  Easter  Era  are  ordered  to  be  re 

was  there  crown  or  other  covering  on  their 

Gre.-k  and  Latin  (S  40).     Nicholas  L.  i.D. 

-  (Ont  Eom.  ii.  §  8  ;  Amal.  u. ,.  c  18). 

statement  of  Amalarius   as   to  the  pratli 

tier  the  announcement  of  the  gospel   is 

laed  by  writers  within  our  period.     Thus 
us  and  Boatus,  in  Spain,  A.D.  785;  "The 

how,  on  the  principal  feasts."  the  ehurcl. 

,  eommand;  all  to  be  silent,  and  says. '  The 

of  the  holy  gospel  according  to  Matthew.' 

and  afterwards  pronounce  the  very  s3me  1^ 

1  people  answer, '  Glory  be  to  Thee,  0  Lord '" 

in  Greek,  for  the  sake  of  the  Greeks  "  (/.>. 

Elipand.    lib.  i.    a  livi.>     Compare  the 

Labb.  Coni.  torn.  viii.  col.  298).   When  John  1 

able  Missal  (Leslie,  pp.  2,  45,  Ac).     Ama- 

to    pr.-iy   for   a   profitable   bearing,    ha 

Sclavonic   tongue,  he    made  this  proviso. 

"Let  him  who  is   not   quick  to  take  in 

"  to  show  it  greater  honour,  the  go*pfl  ^h 

irds  of  the  gospel,  at  least  say, '  Glory,'  " 

be  read  in  Latin,  and  afterwards   piihlijh- 

ib.    iii.    c.  18),      The    prsclice    probably 

Sclavonic  in  the  ears  of  the  peoide  who  dl. 
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indersUnd  Latin ;  as  appears  to  be  done  in  some 
h arches"  {Ep,  ccxlvii.;  Labb.  Cone,  torn.  ix. 
ol.  177).  In  the  churches  of  Syria  the  gospel 
nd  epistle  are  still  read  both  in  the  old  Syriac 
nd  in  the  better  understood  Arabic  (Renand. 
cm.  iu  p.  69);  and  in  Egypt  in  both  CSoptic  and 
krabic  (Renaud.  torn.  i.  pp.  5-8).  When  thej 
rere  first  read  in  Arabic  we  do  not  know ;  but 
t  was  probably  before  the  9th  century,  m  both 
ountries  were  conquered  and  orermn  by  the 
Lrabs  in  the  former  half  of  the  7th. 

XII.  From  the  6th  century  downward  we 
aeet  with  repeated  instances  of  a  custom  of 
Qclosing  the  gospels  in  cases,  covers,  or  caskets, 
idorned  with  gems  and  the  precious  metals. 
The  Hrst  Ordo  Romanus,  in  giving  directions  for 
he  pontifical  mass,  to  whidi  we  have  referred 
ibove,  orders,  that  on  festivals  the  keeper  of  the 
restry  at  St.  John's  Lateran  shall  give  out  ^*  a 
arger  chalice  and  paten,  and  larger  gospels 
inder  his  seal,  noting  the  number  of  the  gems 
hat  they  be  not  lost"  (f  3).  Ghildebert  I., 
k.D.  531,  is  said  by  Gregory  of  Tours  to  have 
-eturned  from  an  expedition  into  Spain,  bringing 
vith  him,  among  other  spoils,  **  sixty  chalices, 
ifleen  patens,  twenty  cases  for  the  gospels 
'evaogeliorum  capsas),  all  adorned  with  pure 
(old  and  precious  gems  *'  {Hist,  Fr<mc,  lib.  iii. 
;.  X.).  The  same  writer  tells  us  that  one  of  the 
•mperors  of  Rome  caused  to  be  made  for  the 
:hurch  at  Lyons  ^  a  case  for  inclosing  the  holy 
rospels  and  a  paten  and  chalice  of  pure  gold 
ind  precious  stones"  (/^  Olor,  ConfesM.  cap. 
xiii.).  Gregory  the  Great  gave  to  the  king  of 
;he  Lombards  *'  a  lectionary  (lectionem)  of  the 
loly  gospel  inclosed  in  a  Persian  case  (theca)" 
Epp,  lib.  xii.  A>.  vu.  €ui  TheodeL)     [W.  E.  S.] 

GOSPELLEB.    [Gospel,  |  V.  p.  742.] 

GOSPELS,  BOOK  OP.  [Lituroical 
SooKs:  Gospel,  §  IV.  p.  742.] 

GOSPELS  IN  ART.  [See  Four  Rivers, 
*lVANOELiST8.]  The  sources  of  the  four  rivers, 
■epresented  continually  on  the  sarcophagi  (Bot- 
ari,  SctUture  e  P^twv,  tav.  xvi.  and  pastim) 
lave  doubtless  reference  to  the  four  gospels,  as 
veil  as  to  the  streams  which  watered  the  garden 
>f  Eden.  See  also  the  woodcut  of  the  Uiteran 
I^ross  s.  V.  Cross. 

Rolls  of  the  gospels,  or  other  sacred  books 
ire  often  represented  on  glasses  and  cups  (Buo- 
laruotti,  Vkri,  tav.  ii.  viii.  1,  xiv.  2).  A  case 
containing  the  gospels  is  represented  in  the 
:hapel  of  Galla  Piacidia  at  Ravenna  (see  Ciam- 
>ini,  Vd.  Moiu  I.  Ixvii.).  They  are  generally 
'oils,  sometimes  with  umbilici  and  capsae.  In 
^uonaruotti,  Fratiunenti  di  vasi  atUicM,  tav. 
riii.  1,  the  rolls  of  the  four  gospels  surround  a 
'epresentation  of  the  miracle  of  the  seven  loaves, 
vith  probable  reference  to  Matt.  iv.  4,  **Man 
hall  not  live  by  bread  alone,  but  by  every  word 
.hat  proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  God." 

The  portraits  or  symbolic  representations  of 
he  Evangelists  very  commonly  bear  the  gospels 
rom  the  earliest  date :  indeed  the  symbol  of  four 
croUs  or  books,  placed  in  the  four  angles  of  a 
3reek  cross,  are  asserted  by  Mrs.  Jameson  to  be 
he  earliest  type  of  the  Four  Evangelists,  and 
nust  certainly  be  among  the  earliest.  In  the 
mptistery  at  Ravenna  (Ciampini,  V.  M,  I.  p. 
234),   there   is  a   mosaic   of  the   four  gospels 


resting  on  four  tables,  each  with  its  title.    This 
dates  from  A.D.  451. 

The  figures  of  apostles,  paaaim  in  ancient  me- 
diaeval and  modem  art,  bear  rolls  or  volumes  in 
their  hands ;  but  Martigny  remarks  very  inge- 
niously and  thoughtfblly,  that  in  the  earliest 
examples  of  apostles  the  volume  must  be  con- 
sidered to  be  tnat  of  the  Law  and  the  Prophets, 
to  which  and  to  whom  they  referred  all  men  in 
their  preaching,  even  from  the  day  of  Pentecost. 
In  one  instance  a  picture  at  the  bottom  of  a  cup 
representing  an  adoration  of  the  Magi  (Buona- 
ruotti  ix.  3)  the  book  of  the  gospels  is  placed  near 
one  of  the  three,  in  token  of  their  being  the  first, 
with  the  shepherds,  to  bear  the  good  tidings  of 
the  Saviour  of  Mankind. 

A  symbol  of  the  gospel,  and  of  the  evangelists, 
of  the  highest  antiquity  (indeed,  as  Mr.  Hemans 
thinks,  of  the  Constantinian  period)  is  the  paint- 
ing of  four  jewelled  books  at  the  juncture  of  the 
arms  of  a  large  cross,  also  jewelled,  on  the  vault 
of  a  hall  belonging  to  the  Thermae  of  Trajan; 
consecrated  for  Christian  worship  by  pope 
Sylvester  in  the  time  of  Constantine,  and  still 
serving  as  a  crypt-chapel  below  the  church  of 
SS.  Martino  e  SLLvestro  on  the  Esquiline  Hill. 

[R.  St.  J.  T.] 

GRACE  AT  MEALS.  The  Jews  were 
wont  to  give  thanks  at  table,  one  of  the  com- 
pany saying  the  prayer  "  in  the  plural  number. 
Lei  us  bleti,  ftc.,"  and  the  rest  answering  Amen 
(Beracoth  cap.  vii. ;  Lightfoot  Borae  Ifeipr.  in  St. 
Matt.  XV.  36).  When  our  Lord  was  about  to 
feed  the  multitudes  He  took  the  loaves  and  fishes, 
and  « blessed"  (St.  Matt.  xiv.  19;  St.  Mark  vi. 
41;  St.  Luke  ix.  16)  or  <<gave  thanks"  (St. 
Matt.  XV.  36 ;  St.  Mark  viii.  6 ;  St  John  vi.  11) 
before  He  distributed  them.  This  was  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Jewish  custom,  which  thus,  with 
the  sanction  of  our  Lord's  example,  passed  into 
His  church.  St.  Chrysostom,  commenting  on 
Matt.  xiv.  19-21,  says  that  He  then  *' taught  us 
that  we  should  not  touch  a  table  before  giving 
thanks  to  Him  who  provides  this  food  "(/Tom. 
xlix.).  In  commenting  on  the  account  of  the 
Last  Supper,  he  refers  to  the  ''Grace"  said 
after  meat  also  : — **  He  gave  thanks  before 
distributing  to  the  disciples,  that  we  may  give 
thanks  too.  He  gave  thanks  and  sang  hymns 
after  distributing,  that  we  may  do  the  same 
thing  "  (/fi  St  Matt,  xxvi.  30 ;  Born.  Ixxxii.). 
That  this  was  the  general  practice  of  the  early 
Christians  is  prov^  by  many  testimonies.  St. 
Paul,  to  whatever  else  he-  may  allude  beside, 
certainly  recognizes  it  in  1  Tim.  iv.  3-5.  Meats, 
he  there  teaches,  were  ^  created  to  be  received 
with  thanksgiving  of  them  which  believe  and 
know  the  truth."  Clemens  of  Alexandria,  a. d. 
192,  both  owns  the  principle,  and  vouches  for 
the  observance.  ''As  it  is  meet  that  before  tak- 
ing food  we  bless  the  Maker  of  all  thestf  things, 
so  also  does  it  become  us,  when  drinking,  to 
smg  psalms  unto  Him ;  forasmuch  as  we  are 
partaking  of  His  creatures"  {Paedag.  lib.  ii. 
c.  iv.  §  44 ;  see  also  §  77).  Of  the  model  Chris- 
tian,  he  says,  "His  sacrifices  are  prayers  and 
praises,  and  the  reading  of  Scripture  before  the 
banqueting ;  psalms  and  hymns  after  it"  {Stroni, 
lib.  vii.  c  vii.  §  49).  Again :  "  Referring  the 
reverent  enjoyment  of  all  things  to  God,  he  ever 
offers  to  the  giver  of  all  things  the  first-fruits 
of  meat  and  drink  and  anointing  oil,  yielding 
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thiiBk«,"  Ik.  (_rMd.  i  36),  T.rtulli.n,  writing 
proUbly  in  302 r  "We  do  not  neline  (at  n 
CDtcrtdnmeDt)  before  pnjer  be  fint  tuted 
.  .  .  Alter  water  Tor  the  haada  lod  light*,  eacb, 
u  ha  ia  able,  ii  called  oDt  to  ling  to  Ood  trom 
th<  Bolf  Scripturea.  or  from  hit  own  miod.  lu 
like  niiinntr  fnjet  puta  ao  end  to  the  fnat" 
(Liber  Apol.  adt,  Otntei,  c.  iiiii.).  St.  Cyprian, 
writing  in  246 :  "Nor  let  tha  banijiieting  hour 
be  void  of  hearenlf  gran.  Let  the  temperate 
eutertaiDment  resound  with  paalma,  and  do  je 
eacb  undertake  thia  wonted  dutj-  acconling  to  the 
■trength  of  joar  memory  or  excellence  of  roice  " 
{Ad  bonat.  fA  fn.).  St.  Buil,  *.D.  STO  :  "  Let 
prgferi  be  aaid  before  taking  food  in  meet  ac- 
knowl«lgnient  of  the  gifta  of  Ood,  both  of  thoae 
which  He  i>  now  giving  «Jid  of  thoae  which  He 


.e  fuln 


Let 


prayen 


■aid  after  food  containing  ■  return  of 
the  things  given,  and  reqneat  for  thoae  pro- 
mised" (Ep.  ii.  ad  Gng.  Xaz.  J  B).  Soiomen, 
A.D.  440,  Mya  of  the  yonngsr  Theodoeiaa,  that  he 
would  eat  nothing  "before  he  had  bleaaed  the 
Creatoi  of  all  thinga  "  (ifilat.  Eodet.  Oral,  ad 
Imp.  libro  i.  praefiia). 

Ekuoples  remain  of  the  early  Gracea,  both  of 
the  Eait  and  Weat.  E.g.  the  Apoalolical  Om- 
tiitvtioiu  (lib.  vii.  c.  49)  furnish  the  Allowing 
E&x4  I"'  iplirrr,  Praytr  at  thi  midday  mtal : 
"  BleaMd  art  Than,  O  Lord,  who  feedeit  me  from 
my  youth  up,  who  giveit  food  to  all  fleah.  yill 
oar  hearti  with  joy  and  gladneu;  that  alwayi 
bkving  a  iniSciency  we  may  abound  unto  every 
good  work,  in  Christ  Jeani  oar  Lord,  tbroagii 
whom  be  glorv  and  honour  and  power  nnto  Thee, 
world  without  end,  Aman"(Pain!8.*porf(rf.CoteL 
torn.  1.  p.  385).  This  pmyer  (slightly  varied)  i« 
alio  given  to  be  aaid  after  meali  in  the  treatise 
Dl  Virginilatt  aicribed  (moat  impmbably)  to  St. 
Athanuini.  The  writer  fint  gives  it  and  then 
proceeds  as  follows  :  "  And  when  thou  art  seated 
at  table  and  hait  begun  to  break  the  bread, 
having  thrice  aesled  it  with  the  sign  of  the 
cross,  thus  give  thuki,  >We  give  thanks  unto 
Thee,  our  Father,  for  Thy  holy  reinrrection  [i.  *. 
wrought  and  to  be  wrought  in  o^  if  the  reading 
be  correct];  for  through  Thy  Son  Jems  Christ 
bast  Thou  made  it  known  unto  us;  and  as  this 
bread  upon  this  table  wai  in  separate  grains,  and 
being  gathered  together  became  one  thing,  so 
let  iljy  church  be  gathered  together  from  the 
ends  of  the  earth  into  Thy  kingdom ;  for  Thine 
is  the  power  and  the  glory  for  ever  and  ever. 
Amen.'  And  this  prayer  thoa  oughtest  to  say 
when  thoD  breakaat  bread  end  deiirest  to  eat; 
but  when  thou  dost  set  it  on  the  UbU  and  slttesi 
down,  say  Our  Father  all  through.  But  the 
prayer  above  written  (Blessed  art  Thou,  0  God 
[Lord,  Oon*l.  Apott.'])  we  sav  after  we  have  made 
our  meal  and  have  riaen  fnm  table"  (§§  12,  13, 
Inter  Athanas.  Dpp.).  A  short  pataphnae,  as  it 
nppeara,  of  an  Eaatem  Grace  at  meals  may  aiao 
be  leen  in  the  anonymous  commentary  (probably 
of  the  siith  century)  on  the  Hook  of  Job  printed 
with  the  works  of  Origen  (lib.  iii.). 

The  following  eiamples  from  the  Gelaslan 
Sncramentary  are  probably  the  moat  ancient 
Graces  of  the  Latin  church  now  eitant :  Prayen 
(wfont  Mnrt.  (1)  "Refresh  ms  0  Lord,  with  Thy 
gift*,  and  suslein  u«  with  the  bounty  of  Thy 
riches;  through  J«u>  Clirist  our  l^rd.  Amen. 
(2)  "Let    us    be   refre.hed,   O  Lord,  from  Thj- 
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grant*  and  gifla,  and  satiated  with  Thr  blrsiiai;: 
through,  lu."  (3)  "  Protect  oa,  O'  Lord  r-m 
God,  and  afford  needfal  sustenance  to  our  Iraihi; 
through,  4c."  (4)  "Bless,  O  Lord,  Thtpfis 
which  of  Thy  bounty  we  are  about  to  lik»; 
through,  fa.''  (5)  "O  God,  who  dost  ilw.r 
invite  as  to  spiritual  delighta,  give  a  bleoig):  oe 
Thy  glfli;  that  we  may  attain  to  a  siscliSd 
reception  of  thoae  things  which  arc  to  beeatn 
in  Thy  name;  through,  fa."  (6)  "Uar  Hit 
gifts,  0  Lord,  tefrrsh  us,  and  Thy  grace  console  di; 
through,  fa."  Prayers aftfrMeab.^iy  "SsU.- 
fied,  O  Lord,  with  the  gifts  of  Thy  riches  " 
give  Thee  thanks  for  these  things  which  « 
receive  from  Thy  bounty,  beaeeching  Thv  mnvc 
that  that  which  was  needful  for  our  bodiH  inii 
not  be  hnrdensome  to  our  mioda ;  throngh,  ki." 
(2)  "  We  have  been  tatislied,  O  Lord,  with  Tbi 
grants  and  gifts.  Replenish  ui  with  Thr  mrrcr. 
Thou  who  art  blessed  ;  who  with  the  Fa'thir  ul 
Holy  Ghoat  livest  and  reignert  Goa  for  ever  isd 
ever.  Amen."  Muratori,  Littirgia  Srm.  I  ttu. 
tom.  i.  coL  745.  (Compare  the  Bentdictv  ikrf 
Uentam,  and  Beyiedidio  pml  Mmtam  Innl™  in 
the  Gnllicaa  Ssciamentary  of  the  Tlh  ceitsn 
found  at  Bobio  (Ibid.  torn.  ii.  coL  959> 

[W.  LS.] 
QBACILIAHTJB.  [Felicubima.] 
OBADO,  COUNCIL  OF  (Gradai  «■■ 
ciViKin),  held  A.n.  5TS  at  Grado  for  the  tnatti 
thither  of  the  aee  of  Aquileia,  auppoaing  its  in^ 
geaoine,  but  Istria  was  at  thia  time  onl  of  cmi' 
mnaion  with  Rome  for  not  accepting  the  ^ii 
council,  and  the  part  assigned  to  Eliaa,  bishop  of 
Aqnlleia,  throoghoat  i*  laipiciaBs.  A  lejilt 
from  Rome  at  his  ioatanee  exhibited  s  Ittier  v 
from  pope  PeUgios  U.  to  him  authoHsis;  Ilii 
change,  which  waa  accordingly  oan£rmtd.  TIhb 
he  requested  that  the  definition  of  the  *tt 
council  might  be  recited,  which  was  also  dose. 
In  the  subscriptions  which  follow  his  own  cuars 
lirst,  after  him  that  of  tha  legate,  liattRt 
biahopa  or  their  representativea  follow,  and  Isfi 
of  all  twelve  piesbften  in  their  own  Damn. 
Hansi  regards  it  as  a  forger;  (ii.  92T). 

[L  S.  Ft] 
GRADUAL  ( JZopoMOr^ui  Or^Atait  or  Gn- 
dafa;  or  limply  AsfpmuorAmi  or  Bt^timn^: 
or  Oraduaie.  Id  mediaeval  English  Griil 
■pelt  varionaly.)— I.  Thia  waa  an  aatheoi  iitf 
after  the  epistle  in  most  of  the  Latin  chnrrin. 
Originally,  it  seemi  that  a  whole  jjulm  «> 
sung,  at  least  in  Africa,  as  wa  gather  fnm  ftri- 
ral  allnaioul  in  tha  Senuoo*  of  St  Augwtii" 
Thua  in  one  he  says,  "  To  thi*  belongs  that  ahi.4 
tha  apostolic  lesion  (Col.  iii.  9)  belbra  the  as- 
tide  of  the  psalm  pretigDifiad,  aaying  '  Cut  cif. 
fa,'"  (S»™.  iniL  e.  iv.).  "We  have  h«ri 
the  apostle,  we  have  beard  the  psalm,  we  Iut' 
heard  the  gospel  "  (_Serm.  cliv,  c.  i.).  Apia  '■— 
"We  have  heard  the  firat  lesson  of  Ibr  apoXk. 
'This  is  a  taithfnl  aaying,  fa.'  (1  Tim.  i.  I''! 
■"  uhn,   motnally  »■ 
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lefore  the  oblation  or  when  that  which  had 
«6n  offered  was  being  diatribnted  to  the  people." 
The  hymn  before  the  oblation  has  been  nnder- 
tood  by  some  to  be  the  psalm  before  the  gospel ; 
mt  a  hymn  sang  before  the  catechumens  left 
rould  hardly  hare  been  called  by  so  precise  a 
rriter  as  Augustine  a  hymn  before  the  oblation, 
le  must  rather  hare  meant  the  offertory  which 
mmediately  preceded  the  offering  of  the  ele- 
nents.  Nor  was  the  Gradual  sung  at  the  altar, 
>ut,  as  we  shall  see,  from  the  lector's  ambo.  We 
nfer,  therefore,  that  the  psalm  after  the  epistle 
vas  a  custom  of  the  church  before  the  age  of 
>t.  Augustine.  Gennadius  of  Marseilles,  A.D. 
195,  tells  us  thpt  Musaeus,  a  presbyter  of  that 
;ity,  A.D.  458,  at  the  request  of  his  bishop, 
elected  **  from  the  Holy  Scriptures  lessons  suit- 
able to  the  feast-days  of  tlie  whole  year,  and 
>e8ides,  responsory  chapters  of  psalms  adapted 
o  the  seasons  and  lessons  "  (De  Viria  lUuat,  c. 
xxix.).  Another  witness  is  Gregory  of  Tours, 
vho  relates  that  on  a  certain  occasion  in  the 
rear  585,  his  deacon  ^'who  had  said  the  re- 
pousory  at  the  masses  before  day  "  was  ordered 
>y  king  Guntram  to  sing  before  him,  and  that 
ifterwards  all  the  priests  present  sang  a  respon- 
ory  psalm,  each  with  one  of  his  clerks  (^Hist, 
^ranc.  L.  Tiii.  §  iii.).  The  Antiphonary  ascribed 
o  Gregory  I.  must  have  undergone  changes 
lown  to  the  11th  or  12th  century,  if  It  was  not 
originally  compiled  then.  It  contains  Graduals 
there  called  Responsories)  for  use  throughout 
he  year ;  but  from  our  uncertainty  about  their 
.ge,  we  need  only  state  the  fact.  It  was  printed 
»y  Pamelius  {LUurgioonj  tom.  ii.  p.  62),  and  by 
rhomasius  at  Rom%  in  1683.  The  earliest  Ordo 
lomanus  extant,  which  describes  a  pontifical  mass 
•f  the  7th  century,  fully  recogniz.es  the  use  of 
he  Gradual :  ^  After  he  (the  subdeacon)  has  read 
the  epistle)  the  cantor  ascends  [the  steps  of  the 
mbo]  with  the  cantatory,  and  says  the  Re- 
ponse  "  (§  10 ;  Mus,  Ital,  tom.  ii.  p.  9).  Again  : 
'  With  regard  to  the  Gradual  Responsory,  it  is 
in  Lent]  sung  to  the  end  by  him  who  begins  it, 
iud  the  verse  in  like  manner"  (§  26,  p.  18). 
>)mpare  Ordo  ii.  §  7.  Amalarius  {Proi.  in  Zt6. 
fe  Ord.  Anttph,  Hittorp.  col.  504)  explains  the 
erm  *  cantatory.'  '*That  which  we  call  the 
gradual  {Gradate)  they  (the  Romans),  call  Canta- 
orium ;  which  in  some  churches  among  them  is 
till,  according  to  the  old  custom,  comprised  in 
»ne  volume."  It  was,  in  fact,  a  book  containing 
ill  the  Graduals  for  the  year. 

II.  Strictly  only  the  first  verse  of  the  anthem 
vas  called  the  Gradual.  The  rest  was  technically 
.ailed  the  "  verse."  The  mode  of  singing  it  was 
lot  everywhere  the  same;  but  Amalarius  de- 
cribes  at  some  length  how  this  was  done  at 
tome,  whence,  he  assures  us  (J)e  Eccles,  Off, 
^.  iii.  c.  11 ;  De  Ord,  Ant.  «.5.),  the  Gradual  was 
lerived  to  other  churches : — **  The  precentor  in 
he  first  row  sings  the  Responsory  to  the  end. 
!*he  succentors  respond  (•'.  e.  sing  the  Re^ponsorv) 
Q  like  manner.  The  precentor  then  sings  the 
erse.  The  verse  being  ended,  the  succentors  a 
econd  time  begin  the  Responsory  from  the  first 
vord,  and  continue  it  to  the  end.  Then  the 
>reoentor  sings,  *  Gloiy  be  to  the  Father  and  to 
he  Son  and  to  the  Holy  Ghost.'  This  being 
nded,  the  succentors  take  up  the  Responsory 
bout  the  middle,  and  continue  it  to  the  end. 
astly  the  precentor  begins  the  Responsory  from 
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the  first  word  and  continues  it  to  the  end. 
Which  being  over  the  succentors  for  the  third 
time  repeat  the  Responsory  from  the  beginning 
and  continue  it  to  the  end."  Amalarius  also 
tells  us  that  **the  Ohria  was  not  sung  with 
Responsories  from  the  first"  (i)«  Ord.  Antiph. 
c  18);  from  which  we  infer  with  probability 
that  they  were  in  use  before  that  doxology  was 
composed. 

UI.  The  mode  of  singing  adopted  for  the  Gra- 
dual, in  which  one  sang  alone  for  a  while  and 
many  responded  was  probably  in  use  from  the 
very  infancy  of  the  church.  In  the  Apostolical 
Constitutions  the  apostles  are  made  to  direct 
that  at  the  celebration  of  the  holy  eucharist 
one  of  the  deacons  shall  *'  chant  the  hymns  of 
David,  and  the  people  subchant  the  ends  of  the 
verses"  (L.  ii.  c.  Ivii.).  When  St.  Athanasius 
(A.D.  356)  found  his  church  surrounded  by  more 
than  5000  soldiers,  and  a  violent  crowd  of  Ari- 
ans,  he  placed  himself  on  his  throne  and  **  di« 
rected  the  deacon  to  read  a  psalm,  and  the 
people  to  respond,  *  For  His  mercy  endureth  for 
ever'"  (Apol,  de  Fugd  swS,  §  24).  Eusebius, 
too,  citing  Fhilo's  account  of  certain  **  Asoetae  " 
In  £gypt,  among  other  of  their  customs  which 
he  declares  to  belong  to  the  Christians,  mentions 
that  one  would  ''chant  a  psalm  in  measured 
strains,  the  rest  listening  in  silence,  but  singing 
the  last  parts  of  the  hymns  together  "  (Euseb. 
Hist,  L.  II.  c.  xvii.).  Whether  those  ascetics 
were  Jews  or  Christians  the  narrative  of  Philo 
shows  that  the  practice  must  have  been  known 
to  the  Jewish  converts  of  the  1st  century,  and 
may  even  then  have  been  adopted  by  them. 

IV.  From  Easter  Eve  to  the  Saturday  in 
Whitsun  week  inclusively  the  Gradual  was  fol- 
lowed, and  at  last  supplanted  by  the  Alleluia. 
This  had  been  long  known  in  the  West  and  used, 
though  not  prescribed,  on  public  occasions  of 
religious  joy.  At  Rome  it  was  only  sung  on 
Easter  day,  as  Sozomen  informs  us  (Jlist.  EccL 
lib.  vii.  cap.  xix.),  and  his  statement  is  copied  by 
Cassiodorius  {Hist.  EocL  Tnpart.  L.  xiii.  c.  xxxix.), 
who  lived  at  Rome,  A.D.  514.  Their  authority, 
however,  can  only  prove  the  fact  for  an  age 
before  their  own ;  for  Gregory  I.  affirms  that  it 
was  introduced  at  Rome  in  masses  by  St.  Jerome 
(who  had  learnt  it  at  Jerusalem)  in  the  time  of 
Damasus,  A.D.  384  {Epist,  lib.  vii.;  Ep,  Ixiv.). 
This,  of  course,  refers  to  its  use  between  Easter 
and  Pentecost ;  as  Gregory  himself  extended  it 
'*  beyond  the  time  of  Pentecost "  (jbid.).  In 
the  Antiphonary  ascribed  to  him  it  is  only 
omitted  between  SeptuagMima  Sunday  and 
Easter  (Pamel.  Liturg,  tom.  ii.  pp.  81-110). 
Amalarius  (im.  cap.  13}  speaks  of  it  as  '^  sung 
on  feast  days." 

V.  The  Tract  was  another  anthem  sometimes 
sung  after  the  epistle.  Originally  it  was  always 
from  the  Book  of  Psalms;  and  like  the  Gradual 
was  a  remnant  and  evidence  of  their  early  use 
in  celebrations  as  a  part  of  Holy  Scripture. 
The  Tract  and  Gradual  differed  at  first,  in  all 
probability,  only  in  being  sung  differently;  or 
in  other  words  the  Tract  was  nothing  more  than 
the  Gradual  as  it  was  chanted  in  seasons  of 
humiliation.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  treat 
of  them  together.  Very  soon,  however,  a  Tract 
was  often  sung  after  the  Gradual;  or,  as  it 
would,  we  presume,  be  then  viewed,  a  third 
verse  was  added  to  the  anthem,  which  was  nung 
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Um;  i.t.  coDtinuondy  br  the  cutor  without 
■ubUDce  Ciom  the  vhoir.  Although  the 
;iugc  u  obacare,  vt  miiy  peihiijM  infer  that 
I  were  lometimei  lang  together  DDder  the 
,  Ordo  BomiiEiu.  "if  it  »h»ll  be  the  time 
the  Alleluia  to  be  odd,  well ;  but  If  for  the 
St,  well  egalu;  but  if  not  let  the  respoUM 
iidiul)  only  b«  (Dug"  (§  10).  The  Tract  ii 
er  used  without  e  mpontor;  in  the  to-cilled 
goriBQ  ADtiphoniuT'  Though  properlj 
itentiel  (Anularlug  Di  Eccl.  0]f.  lib.  ii.  c  3), 
Tract  wu  uot  alwari  of  ■  maumfnl  che- 
ter.  " SometimH,"  uji  Amilartui,  "the 
ct  etpreuea  tribuUcion,  lometiiiiee  J07 " 
id.  lib.  iii.  c.  13).  It  wu  luug  from  the 
>e  piece  u  the  Graduil  (_Ord.  Horn.  /■  g  10; 
S  T),  and  Bt  lint  by  the  uune  cantor  (Onl.  I. 
)',butUteronbyM]Other(0ni:///.§9).  The 
pu  ofthe  name,  from  <HntwlnKtii«,ainitained 
imken  chant,  appean  certain.  UouoHui  of 
tan,  A.11. 1130,  ii  the  earlieit  extant  aothority 
it  (Qtmma  jMrnat,  lib.  i.  c  96);  but  It  ia 
irored  by  all  the  beat  ritunlletl. 
rhe  mode  of  chanting  the  Tract  wm  probably 
rowed  from  the  early  monlu,  who  eang  the 
Inu  by  turai,  one  at  a  time.  Thui  Caauan, 
^  121,  "One  rieei  to  ting  pcalmt  unto  the 
■i  before  the  company"  (fit  Caenob.  liutit. 
ii.  c  T.).  "They  dlride  the  aforeuid  num- 
of  twelre  pulmi  in  inch  a  mauuer  that  if 

>  brethren  be  praent,  ther  ling  lii  each  ;  if 
ee,  four;  if  four,  three     (/Mif.  c  li. ;  *m 

>  c  lii.).  SL  Jerome  hu  as  alludon  to  it 
en,  writing  to  a  monk  (,Ep,  lir.  ad  Bmtlc. 
n.),  he  remindi  him  of  the  obligation  to  ri>e 
an    ileep   would   natuially   leare   him   and 


/l.'l 


in  hia  ti 
The  Gradual  a 


id  Tract  were  aung  from 
e  ambo  from  which  the 
itls  wae  read.  According  to  the  Kcond  Ordo 
naniu  (g  7),  the  Eplitoler  "wi 
ambo  to  TMd,  but  not  od  to  iti  upper  itep 
■tage,  gradiaii\  which  only  he  who  read  the 
pel  waa  wont  to  aK*[id.  After  he  had  read 
:  cantor  aacended  with  the 
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a  higher  place 


t  he 


ed  in  the  ume  place  as 

thia  reason  that  the  anthem  waa  called 
adaal:  it  waa  the  chant  from  the  ittp  of  the 
bo.  This  eiplanatioD  of  the  term  ii  given  by 
liauua  Maurus,  a.d.  817,  and  is  accepted  by 
u,  Le  Brun,  Oerbert,  Uartene,  and  pcrhapi 
the  great  writen  on  ritual. 
1^11.  The  &ct  that  the  Oiadual  and  Tract  were 
h  aung  from  the  lesson  deak,  and  that  by  a 
gle  cantor,  detached  thither,  like  the  rcaden, 

tin  in  that  eitended  use  of  the  Book  of  Paalras 
Ih  the  reat  of  Holy  Scripture  which  we  know 
hare  prevailed  during  the  first  ages.  Both 
angementa  were  appropriate  and  natural  if 
pulma  were  said  in  some  aort  as  a  leuon  ;  but 

Epropriate  aa  well  u  incoUTenient  (or  a  mere 
em.  The  sense  of  thia  at  length  led  to  the 
■dual  being  sung  by  the  cantor  in  hia  usual 
ce.  Amalariui,  indeed,  eihibita  the  cantor  as 
cBcher  and  preacher  no  leae  than  those  who 
d  the  other  Scriptnrea.  "  By  the  office  of  the 
tor  we  may  nnderitaud  that  of  a  prophet 
. .  By  the  reapansory  we  may  understand  the 

aching  of  the  NewTesUment The  canlor 

Aargea  the  functiona  of  ■  fnithful  preacher," 


£,'■ 


OBEETmo-UOUSE 

lie.  (ib  £cd.  Off.  1.  iiL  c^  ll>  Thia  was,  we 
preaume,  the  traditional  view.  It  is  snggtStd 
by  St.  Angnitine**  manner  of  referring  (set  itmt) 
to  the  paalmi  which  in  his  day  fanned  pui  al 
the  eueharietic  tenice  in  Roman  Africa,  ai  wtl] 
as  to  the  epistles  and  gospels.  The  same  thsitilil 
onderliea  the  mystical  comment  of  Pscodu-ht- 
nrtina.  The  pealras  aung.  acoording  to  him.  fOt 
the  aoni  into  hanuony  with  things  dirioe.  ud 
then  thoM  thing!  which  hare  b«n  DTstiollr 
ahadowed  forth  in  them  an  plainly  and  lalli 
taoght  In  the  leasona  fmm  the  other  fuU  of 
Holy  writ  (De  Ecd.  Bitr.  c.  iii.  n.  iii.  {  hX 
Pealnu  are  to  this  day  aung  before  the  g»p>i  la 
the  Coptic  rite  (Renaud.  torn,  i  pp.  7,  Sib)  la 
the  Arinenian  "  a  enitable  psalm  is  redled  '  is- 
mediately  before  the  fint  cacharistie  lesm 
(the  prophecy)  ia  read  (Le  Brun,  i^iss.  i.  ur. 
lir.).  In  the  Uilaneie  a  Psalmellns  (Psmrlii 
Liturgicm,  tom.  i.  p.  2S5),  and  in  the  MoiuiUt 
an  anthem  headed  Psallendo  (Leslie,  Jfui.  Mm, 
222),  in  Lent  a  Tractu*  (*a  pp.  88.  101, 
a  sung  between  the  prophecy  aad  Ibt 
epiiiie.  In  theie  paalms  or  anthems  we  fied 
the  erident  remains,  akin  to  the  Roman  Giwlul 
and  Tract,  of  the  psalmody  which  accmijiuird 
the  reading  of  the  other  Scriptures  in  Ike  fiiai- 
tire  chnrch.  There  waa  also,  we  may  DeelM 
in  coucluiion,  a  snbstitnte  for  it  left  in  tLifU 
Oallican  liturgy  in  Ih*  Hymn  of  Zachuiti. 
often  called  the  prophecy,  which  was  inng  W- 
fore  the  Old  Testament  Le«on  (S.  Gtnsui 
Eipot.  Brtc.  in  Hartene  Dt  JM.  Ecd  Bi.  L 
i.  c  Ir.  art.  iii.  otd.  I. ;  Habill.  lUmr^.  GoB.  L 
il.  pp.  251,  322,  Im.),  and  in  the  Son;  oftk 
Three  Children  (Germanoa,  «.a.,'  Habill.  M 
p.  107)  which  wai  sung  between  the  epinle  lad 
gotpel.  [W.  E.  S.] 

QBANATARIUS,  in  a  monasterr,  om  «; 
the  four  deputies   or   asaistanta   of  tkr  inxn- 

"lolatia  cellemii"  In  the  old  Benedicline  n\ti. 

the  receiver  of  the  yearly  cDm-barveet  of  tl» 

monastery,  and   keeper  of  the  granary  (VirL 

Rtg.  BeiieiL  Cimm.  c  31)  and  of  the  lann  Uari 

(laidor.  Sag.  c   19).     In  come  monasttriei  l>» 

office  was  to  provide  ill  houMhold  n«t»aitK 

(DiicangB  OfoM.  lal.  *.  v.).     The  word  ii  •!« 

spelt  "granariua"  or  "granetarins."  [i.  G.  S.] 

QRA.TA.  [Photincs.] 

GBATIAB  DEO.    [Deo  GkiTias.] 

GBAYES.    [AwoTOLiDii;  ABti;Bnoi"; 

CaTAOOMBS;    Ceheixbt;   CELLa    Morouu; 

CHCBCHTaBD.J 

GBEAT  WEEK.    [Holt  Weec] 
OBEEK,  USED  IN  SEBTI(]E8.   [CKEtD, 
§17;  Gospel,  S  XI.  p.7M.] 
GBEEN  TH0B8DAY.    [Matisoir  Imrit 

PAT.] 

QBEBTING.    [SiUiTATiojr.] 

GBEETINQ,  TBE  ANGEUCAU  [U.111. 
Mabt.] 

GBEBTDJG-HOUSE,  a  r»«pll«-»™ 
(iwwdiiTlaoi  slJoi,  receptorium,  jalnlatorioB. 
aalle  d'entrA,  parloir)  nait  to  the  prosoli  w 
proaoliam  (Ducange  Gloa.  IM.  s.  t.  mNU- 
torinm).  In  the  namlive  of  the  (unooj  i»t«' 
view    between    Ambrose    and    Theodosins,  IW 
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l>Uhop  U  described  as  sitting  in  his  reception* 
room   before  going  to  the  church  (Theodoret, 
Ecc.  Hist,  y.  \%\  and  Gregory  the  Great  speaks 
of  a  bishop  as  proceeding  from  his  reception- 
room  to  church  (Greg.  M.  Ep,  iv.  54).    Bingham 
eorrects  the  opinion  of  Scaliger  that  the  place 
spoken  of  by  Theodoret  was  a  part  of  the  bishop's 
palace  used  for  entertaining  strangers,  and  pro- 
nounces it    **  a    place    adjoining  the  church " 
C  ezedra  ecclesiae  adjuncta,"  Ducange,  y.  s.)  for 
the   bishop  **to  receive  the  salutations  of  the 
people  "  coming  for  his  ^  blessing,"  or  on  *'  busi- 
ness "  (Bingh.    Orig.    Eccles.  yiii.  yii.   8 ;    cf. 
Vales.   AwnotaU  in  Theodoret,  1.  c.).    It  is  re- 
corded of  St.  Martin  of  Tours  that  he  sat  on  a 
three-legged  stool  in  a  room  of  this  kind,  in  pre- 
ference to  using  the  bishop's  throne  which  was 
there  (Snip.  Sey.  Vit.  8.  Mart,) ;  and  that  on  hU 
▼iaitations  he  spent  night  and  day  in  this  room 
(Snip.  Sey.  Ep.  1).    In  this  **  salutatorinm  "  the 
mle  of  the  oonyent  was  read  oyer  to  candidates 
for  admission  {Beg,  Aurel,  ad  VirgineSy  cl).    The 
nnns,  and  even  the  abbess,  were  forbidden  to  see 
any  stranger  here  alone  (R^.  Donat.  ad  Virg.  c.  57 ; 
It^.  CaeaarU  ad  Vvg.  c  35) ;  and  by  the  council 
of  Macon,  ▲.D.  581,  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons, 
as  well  as  laymen,  were  prohibited  from  entering 
the  reception-room  of  a  nunnery,  Jews  especially 
being  excluded  {Cone,  Matiacon.  c.  2).*    On  the 
same  principle,  women,  eyen  nuns,  were  excluded 
trom  the  bishop's  "  salutatori nm  "  (Dncange,  s.  y.). 
In  a  Benedictine  monastery  this  chamber  was 
nsnally  on  the  east  side  of  the  quadrangle,  be- 
tween the  chapter-house  and  the  south  transept 
of  the  church   (Whitaker's  Hid,  of  Whalley, 
p.  124,  4th  ed.  1874). 

A  room  of  this  kind  was  used,  according  to 
Mabillon,  for  robing,  for  hearing  causes,  for 
synods,  for  keeping  relics  in,  and  sometimes  for 
temporary  residence  (Mabill.  Ann,  Bened,  Saec. 
iy.  i.  p.  370,  cited  by  Ducange  Ghas,  Lot,  y.  s. ; 
cf.  Sulp.  Sev.  Ep.  Ly,  According  to  Menard, 
there  was  a  similar  room  for  the  use  of  the 
priests  (Bened.  Anian.  Concord,  Regui,  r.  25 ;  cf. 
Snip.  Sev.  Dial  II.  i.). 

This  reoeiying-room,  or  audience-chamber, 
seems  identical  with  the  "  sacrarium,"  or  yestry, 
where  the  yessels  for  use  in  church  were  kept 
(Ducange  Oloaa,  Lat,  s.  y.)  See  DiAOomcuM, 
Gazophtlaciuic*  [I.  G.  S.] 

GBEGOBIAN  MX7SI0.    [Musia] 

OBEGOBY.  (1)  Bishop  of  Nyssa  in  Cappa- 
docia(t  390  A.D.);  commemorated  March  ^{Mart, 
Som,  Ftf/.,  Adonis) ;  Jan.  10 (Cb/.  Byzant,)\  Hedar 
2($  =  Noy.  22  {Cat.  Ethiop,)\  deposition  March  9 
(^Mart,  Usuardi). 

(S)  Magnus,  the  pope,  *'  apostolus  Anglorum  " 
(t  604  A.D.) ;  commemorated  with  IniKwent  I., 
March  12  {Mart,  Rem,' Vet,,  Jlieron,,  Adonis, 
Usuardi) ;  deposition  March  12  {Mart,  Bedae). 

(8)  Bishop  and  confessor  of  Eliberis  (Elyira) 
(saec.  IT.);  commemorated  April  24  {Mart, 
Usuardi). 

(4)  Theologus,  bishop  of  Nazianzus  and  of 
Constantinople  (f  389  A.D.);  commemorated  Jan. 


•  The  reading  in  the  text.  *<  extra  salntstorlam/'  ob. 
irloasly  wrong,  la  corrected  by  Labbe  In  the  nmrgln  to 
**  infra.*  The  ''orstorlnm"  here  mentlcwied  and  in  the 
pasnge  cpioted  above  fh>m  the  Rale  of  Donatns.  is 
perfasps  another  place. 


25  {Cal,  Byxant,y  Mart,  Bedae) ;  May  9  {Mart, 
Rom,  Vet.y  Adonis,  Usuardi) ;  Aug.  3  {C<U.  Armen.), 

(5)  Thaumaturgus,  bishop  of  Keo-Caesarea 
and  martyr  (j  circa  270  a.d.)  ;  commemorated 
July  3  {Mctrt,  Rom,  Vet.,  Hieron.,  Adonis,  Usu- 
ardi); July  27  {Cat,  Armen,);  Noy.  17  {Mart. 
Bedae,  Cal,  Byzant,);  Hedar  21=Noy.  17  {Cal, 
Ethiop,}, 

(6)  The  Illuminator,  bishop  and  patriarch  of 
Greater  Armenia  in  the  time  of  Diocletian 
(t  325-330  A.D.),  Upofidfnvs ;  commemorated 
Sept  30  {Cal,  Byzmit);  March  23  {Cal,  Armen.^ 
Cal.  Georg,) ;  Maskarram  19  =  Sept.  16  {Cal. 
Ethiop.);  inyention  of  his  relics,  Oct.  14  (Co/. 
Armen,), 

(7)  Bishop  of  Agrigentum ;  commemorated 
Noy.  23  {Cal.  Byzant,). 

(8)  Bishop  of  Auxerre ;  commemorated  Dec. 
19  {MaH,  Usuardi). 

(9)  Presbyter  and  martyr  at  Spoletnm  in 
Tuscany,  in  the  time  of  Diocletian  and  Maxi- 
mian ;  commemorated  Dec.  24  {Mart.  Rom.  Vet., 
Adonis,  Usuardi). 

(10)  Ab  Shandzai;  commemorated  Oct.  5 
{Cal.  Georg.),  [W.  F.  G.] 

GBIFFIK.  See  "Cherub"  in  DicnnoNARY 
OF  THE  Bible,  yol.  i.  pp.  300  sqq. ;  and  Buskin's 
Modem  Painters,  yol.  iii.  p.  112. 

The  connexion  between  the  yarious  symbolisms 
of  Cherub  and  Griflin  in  Biblical  and  Northern 
tradition  is  strengthened  by  the  etymological 
resemblance  of  the  words.  There  is  certainly  a 
great  likeness  between  the  names  ypvw  (witii  s 
afformatiye)  and  2X13,    Both  are  titles  of  the 

most  ancient  existing  symbols  of  Divine  om-  , 
nipotence  and  omniscience;  as  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  the  sphinxes  of  Egypt  and  winged 
bulls  or  lions  of  Assyria  conveyed  kindred  ideas 
to  the  hieratic,  or  indeed  the  popular  mind.  It 
would  seem  that  all  the  chief  races  of  men  have 
been  taught  to  set  forth  such  mysteriotxs  forms ; 
as  this  composite  idea  is  so  nearly  universal. 
Some  figure  of  this  kind  must  have  been  the 
popular  shape  of  the  cherub  or  gryps  known  to 
the  children  of  Israel :  and  the  fact  that  it  was 
a  permitted  and  prescribed  image,  taken  toge- 
ther with  the  command  to  make  the  brazen 
serpent,  forms  a  very  large  portion  of  the  sub- 
structure of  iconodulist  arguments.  See  Johannes 
Damascenus  De  Imaginibia,  Orat.  ii.  Such  in- 
stances of  griffin  forms  as  appear  in  the  earliest 
Christian  decoration  seem  to  the  writer  to  be 
in  all  probability  merely  ornamental;  as,  in 
fact,  unmeaning  adaptations  of  Gentile  patterns. 
See,  howeyer,  Guentfbault,  Dictionnaire  Icono' 
graphique,  s.  y.  "  Griffon."  The  use  of  the  sym- 
bolic griffin  by  the  Lombard  race,  however, 
dates  from  well  within  our  period ;  though  the 
great  Veronese  works  so  frequently  mentioned 
by  Professor  Ruskin  are  probably  as  late  as  the 
11th  century.  Those  of  the  duomo  of  Verona 
and  the  church  of  San  Zenone  deserve  especial 
mention. 

That  the  griffin  is  the  Gothic-Christian  repre- 
sentation of  the  cherub,  the  "  Mighty  one,"  or 
the  ** Carved  Image"  of  Hebrew  sculpture, 
seems  highly  probable,  further,  from  the  follow- 
ing connexion  of  ideas  in  dififer^^^  ^S^* 

The  glorified  forms  of  Uvifig  creatures  and  of 
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ir  to  the  aU- 


atury  psinl 


,^  •!  as  the  tnmb,  which  ii  int 

"    b.      TheK.  with  lanie  remmiii  o 

'.'  '(  in  the  catacoibb,  Bad  the  2ii<l« 

;.".i    of  the  Hit»comb   of  St.  Frael 

',  'utifnl  emmpJei  of  plsjfnl  niitui 

it,  probabl)'  the  work  of  heathen  haoda, 
ler  Christiao  direction,  and  tAkeo  in  the 
"  -istiBD  MDse.  They  are  mentioned  here, 
Iter  ai  parallel  worka  to  the  beantifnl  aecuUr- 
iian  gratwqnea,  than  a*  true  groteiquet 
-  maelrea.  They  are  irmbolic  in  the  itricl 
se   (see  J.  H.  Parker'*  fhoiograplu  and  Anii- 

■  tiet  of  Some,  and  art,  '  SrHBOUBX '  in    '  ' 

-   fhe  groteaqueneu  of  the  esrl;  mouics  i; 
-.  same  nature  ai  that  of  the  forms  and  figi 
the   beat  glau-painting.     In  both,  the  adi 
;ea  of  light  and  shade,  correct  drawing  and 
fspective,  are  lacrificed  entirely  to 
iphic    force  of  imprewion.      To   ei 
linest  meaning  <a  the  brightCBl  and 
e  colour  i>  the  whole  object  of  the 
lime  in  the  works  from  the  5th  to  the  8th 
nturv.  down  to  the  bathn  of  Graeco-Roman  art, 
e  riglil  atraDgenea)  of  the  moaaio  may  have 
iich   to  do  with  the  incapacity  of  the  work 
en.      Hererthelesa  the  gift  of  coloar  ia  aeldor 
Anting  ;   and  this,  ti^Cher  with  the  paiafu 

liats  to  an  Eaatem  element  in  the  mindi  and 
lucntion  of  these  artists.  The  great  Medici  US. 
'  Kabula  la  perhapa  the  central  example  of  the 
I    aod  originality   of  design   and   graphic 

- ' *■■  ■mown  ascetics 

^  of  the  Trans- 
guration  at  Mount  Sloai,  of  tbe  age  of  Justi- 
ian  and  manj  of  thoM  in  Rome,  as  the  apses  of 
».  Cosmas  and  Daraianna,  of  St.  Veni  '' 
ad  aboYo  all  St.  Praasede,  are   Instances 


X  of  neci 


Thosi 


ireatty.eicela  that  of  the  Roman  mosaics,  aod 
heir   quaintneaa  atrikea    one    lesa  than    their 

The  Lombard  iiiTaaion  of  Italy  dates  558  I.D., 
Tnd  it  is  in  the  earliest  work  of  thia  eitraor- 
lioary  race  that  the  Christian  grotesque,  pro- 
•erly  speaking,  may  be  said  to  arise.  The  beat 
iccount  of  tome  of  its  etamples,  in  Paria,  Lncca 
ind  Verona,  ia  to  be  found  in  Appendix  8  of 
iuskin'a  Slona  of  Venia,  vol.  i.  p.  3S0-65, 
iccompanied  by  eicellent  descriptive  plates,  and 
noiparisona  between  the  Lombard  subjecte  and 
■orkmanahip  in  Sl  Micbele  and  St.  Zenone, 
mj  the  Byzantine  masonry  and  carringa  of 
it.  Mark's  at  Venice.  Invention  and  restless 
nergy  are  the  characteriitics  of  Ihe  new  and 
trong  barbarian  race  ;  graceful  conventionalism 
ind  eiact  workmanship,  with  innate  but  seme- 
ihnt  languid  sense  of  beauty,  belong  to  the 
^reek  workmen.  Neither  of  them  can  ever  be 
indervalued  by  any  one  who  is  interested  In  the 
learings  of  art  on  history;  for  there  can  be  no 
loubt,  that  as  the  Lombard  chnrchei  are  the 


through  early  MSS.,  bas-reliefs,  and  church  deco- 
ration would  be  to  write  a  history  of  Christian 
art  in  the  dark  ages.  One  of  the  first  accom- 
plishments of  the  deniiens  of  a  convent  would 
of  coarae  be  calligraphy,  and  to  multiply  Eran- 
geliatia  and  miuals  was  a  part  even  of  the 
earliest  missionary  work. 
On  the  edge  of  every  wave 
of  progress  made  by  the 
Faith,  the  conventa  .  arose 
first  of  all  thiugi,  and  the 
monk*  at  once  employed 
themselves  on  copies  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  Now  it 
cannot  be  doubted,  that  n 
Schola  Graeca,  a  regular 
set  of  artists  working  ac- 
cording to  Greek  traditions 
of  aabject  and  treatment  In 
art,  eiisted  in  Rome  from 
the  6th  century,  if  not  be- 
fore, and  received  a  great 
acfessioD  of  strength  in 
the  Bib  during  the  Icodo- 
clastic  straggle  in  Constan- 
tinople, when  many  ecclv- 
aiastical  artists  must  hi 


tirier. 


rawn  then 


I   tbe 


«Rom 


by  Christianity  for  the  Northern 

frebly  struggling  for  eiisteuce  through  all  Ihs 
centuriea  from  the  Sth  to  the  11th,  there  is  no 
donbt  that  the  charactariatica  of  ByioDtiniam 


— many  of  them  characteristics  of  weakneia,  m 
doubl — prevailed  in  Christian  ornamental  worl 
of  all  kinda,  and  were  grotesque  in  all  Ihe  aenae: 
of  the  wotd.  The  beautifully  illustrated  worki 
of  Prof.  WeetwDod  on  Saion,  Irish  and  Norlhen 
liar,  are  of  the  highest  value  ii 
(act  altnoit  the  onli 


Srst    outbreak 

of  the    inv 

ntive 

and 

graphic 

spirit  which  gr 

w  into  Ihe 

great 

Pisan 

and  Flo- 

-enline  schools 

of  painting 

ndic 

ulptur 

or    Eastern 

influ 

nee,  B 

enerally 

-illcd  Byinntin 
""Id  of  the  ea 

,  eitended  o 

cer  all  the  Chriitiau 

lymediaeva 

ues. 

To 

ra^the 

and    westward 

;.  generally  « 


In  thia 


illusti 

English  churches  through  the 
lona  and  Lindisfaroe  (see  Mini. 
The  splendid  works  of  ITAgl 
Bastard  are  Ihe  best  anthorit 
information  on  the  Southern  Gi 


onlT 
'hich 


ie  Eaftern  and 
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CKtriiit:  within  tha  limiU  of  onr  period, 
be  •rt  of  photography  ii  now  bringing  the 
liu  of  the  indent  Lom1»nl  chnrchei  within 
I  of  moit  penoDi  intereated  in  them.  De- 
UoD>  fkil  In  gmt  mtunre  with  oat  lIlDitra- 
and  few  pictnrei  or  drmwingi  sr*  really 
^worthr  fijT  detaili  of  ornimcntal  work  (lee 
H  of  Venice,  App.  rol.  i.  nbi  aup.).  Hr. 
:ln  nu  aecared  Dunj  vilnable  record*  by 

on'>  Annalti  ArditologiqueM  contnin  mnch 
[lent  illutration ;  and  ■  pirsllel  work  of 
il  Talne  (•  itill,  we  beliere,  earned  on  in 
oaDT,  called  the  Jaluittch  da  Vircint  von 
rlhami-frttinden  in  SMnland).  Hr.  Pirker*i 
'^    and  Roman  Antiquitia  above  men' 


ed,  art  of  great  raloe  to  tbe  hiatorical  atudent 
rtorofaKhieology.  The  Nortbtm  Tentonit 
:*>qDe  of  actual  iport  of  mind,  altra-natn- 
no,  and  cariratuM  titendi  fir  beyond  thi 
t»  of  our  period.  But  the  Urro  grote»qnt 
;enerally  applifd  to  u  many  tbioge  withii 
hat  lome  early  ipecimeni  of  Gothic  haniDni 
1  neceuary  tor  the  parpoeejt  of  thii  Die- 
ary;  and  three  lelectiou  from  Count  Ba» 
I'a  work  are  accordingly  givrn.  So,  1  ii  i 
oTingian  initial  letter;  No.  2  CarloTingiin 
.he  Sth  century;  and  No.  3  ii  the  initial 
irait  of  a  monli-pbTaician  in  a  lettrtt-i-jour 

of  the  Sth  cedtnrr  of  the  medical  worka  of 
>uea,  Alexander  of  Trallei,  and  DIoecorideL  All 

b«  found  in  colour  in  Count  Baitard'i  firat 
ime,  with  innumerable  othera.    [R.  St.  J.  T.] 


D  Ron.  ASTIfl. 

Tutory 
he  principal  chnich  regulation,  whi 
ed  them,  aroM  fruiu  the  getierally  admittsd 
im,  that  the  clerej  ought  not  to  be  entangled 
ecniar  aflain.  llenca  a  guardian  waa  not 
md  to  be  ordained  to  any  evclesiaatical  fanc- 
,  until  after  the  expiration  of  bia  gnardian- 
.  (OmciL  Carlhag.  I.  c.  9,  a.D.  348.)  For  th< 
1  reason  none  of  the  clprgy  were  allowed  ti 
ippointed  gnardiani;  and  tboie  who  noml- 
d  any  of  them  to  lach  an  d(G«  were  liable  to 
■cb  cenanrea.     Thna   Cyprian    mentioiu 

of  a  penon  named  Geminina  Victor, 
■^   by    hi>   will    appointed   a   preibyti 
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gcardinn  to  hia  children,  had  hia  name  stmck 
out  of  the  DlprrcHi,  ao  that  no  prmyer  or  obla- 
tion ahould  b«  offered  for  him.  (Cy|>rian  Ef. 
66,  orf  Cferum  /W*<.) 

Under  the  old  Roman  law  a  gnatiliaB  wu 
forbidden  to  marry  bia  ward,  or  to  gire  her  te 
marriage  to  hia  eon,  except  by  apedal  Ikenn 
from  the  empervr  (Cod.  ./iu<n.  t.  6). 

Bot  ConsUutine  altered  thb  natrictioo.  ■>  bt 
aa  to  allow  ancb  marriact*,  prorided  thai  ibt 
ward  waa  of  age,  and  that  ber  gnardias  had 
offered  ber  no  injury  in  ber  minDnty,  in  wbhb 
caae  he  waa  to  be  banuhed  and  hia  goods  eoafi»- 
eated.    {Cod.  Theod.  ii.  8.)  \(i.  A.  J.] 

GUBA  on  the  EdPH&ara  (Okticcil  otL 
l.D.  £85,  a  meeting  of  the  Hotwphyiila  nf 
Antioch  under  their  patriardi  Peter  the  yonoin. 
to  enquire  Into  the  opiniona  of  an  archimandriii 
named  John,  and  Pri>bii%  a  eophiat,  hi>  fiiotl 
and  ending  in  their  condemDation  (Naui.  ii. 
965-8>  [K.  S.  Ftl] 

GUDDBNE,  martyr  at  Outhage,  XJa.  ■-■«; 
commemoratol  July  IB  {Mart.  Bam.  TtL.  Adiau. 
Uiuardi>  [W.  F.  &] 

GURIA8,  martyr  ofF^ieaaa, 
memorated  with  Abibae  anJ  " 
ifial.  fiyiont.,  OjL  Jnnm.). 


GYNAECONirrS.  [Giiinui*] 
OYBOTAGI,  TBgabood  Daoki,  reprobiled 
by  mooattic  writera.  Benedict,  in  the  ryrt 
cummancement  of  hia  rnlt,  exclndea  them  frni 
consideration,  aa  unworthy  of  the  name  of  mr^i 
(Bened.  Btg.  c.  I).  .He  prononncea  them  act* 
CTen  than  the  " lanbaitae,"  or  "maaboth' 
(Hicron.  Ep.  22  mt  £iutaoL  c.  M).  who.  thuo^ 
living  together  by  twoe  and  threes,  without  nlr  or 
discipline,  at  any  rate  were  atationary.  and  baili 
themaelTea  cella ;  whema  the  "  gyrocagi "  wcie 
always  rOTing  from  oat  monaateTj  to  anotbu. 
After  staying  three  or  four  days  in  one  mou»- 
tery,  they  wonid  start  again  for  another;  bt 
after  a  few  days'  rest  it  waa  usual  for  sttanjen 
to  be  subjected  to  the  discipline  of  the  moiuf- 
lery,  to  the  same  fare,  labour,  fcc,  aa  the  it- 
mates  (Martcne  Reg.  Comm.  ad  he.  cU.)%  alnn 
sudeBTouring  to  taeertain  where  in  the  nciti- 
bourhood  tbsy  would  ha  moat  likely  1°  ns^l 
comfortable  quartera  {Stg.  Magit.  c  %:  r(- 
Isidor.  Peloa.  1.  Ep.  «1,  Joann.  Climae.  ScaL  Gni 
27).  Hartene(T.s.)andUcbard(BeDed.Aii>L 
ConconL  StfpdAa.  ii.)  identify  theae  "gyimafi" 
with  the  "  drmmeelliones,"  or  "  drreltoaes.* 
[t.  ClBCCHCELUOSra.]  They  wen  of  import- 
ance euongfa  to  be  condonned  in  one  of  the  aaaa 
of  the  Trollan  council,  i.D.  691.  and  are  tbtn- 
described  a*  wandering  about  in  black  robea  **J 
with  nnahom  hair  :  they  are  to  be  chased  awii 
into  the  desert,  unless  they  will  consent  to  tairr 
a  monastery,  to  have  their  hair  trimmed,  aad  ia 
other  ways  to  snbmit  to  disdpline  (Ohc.  <M- 
■iseziivn  c  42).  Bingham  {Orijiit,  Ecda.  rii. 
Ii.  12)  and  Hoapiniau  (*  Orig.  Mimai*.  ii.  i-) 
merely  repeat  what  la  contained  in  the  rule  o< 
Benedict  \}.  G.  S.] 
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HABAKKUK,  the  prophet ;  commemorated 
Sinbot  24  =  Ma7  19,  and  Hedar  3=0ct.  30  {Oal, 
^Jthiop.);  also  Dec  2  {CaL  Byzant).  See  also 
IBACUC.  [W.  F.  G.] 

HABIT,  THE  MONASTIC.  {Habitus 
^vmasti^uSy  ffx^V^  /AOPoSiKhp  or  fioyaxncSp'),  A 
istJDctive  uniform  was  no  part  of  monachism 
nginally.  Only  it  was  required  of  monks  that 
heir  dress  and  general  appearance  should  indi- 
ate  ^*  gravity  and  a  contempt  of  the  world " 
Bingh.  Orig.  Eccles.  vii.  iii.  6).  Hair  worn 
ong  was  an  effeminacy  (Angast.  de  Op,  Mbn.  c. 
11.  Hieron.  Ep,  22,  cui  Eustoch.  c.  28,  cf. 
ipiphan.  adv,  Haeres,  Ixxx.  7),  the  head  shaven 
Jl  over  was  too  like  the  priests  of  Isis  (Hieron. 
'*omm.  in  Exek,  c.  44.  Ambros.  Ep,  58  ad  Sabin.). 
n  |)opular  estimation  persons  abstaining  from 
he  use  of  silken  apparel  were  often  called 
nonks  (Hieron.  Ep.  23  ad  MarcelL),  The  same 
vriter  defines  the  dress  of  a  monk  merely  as 
'  cheap  and  shabby  "  (^Ep,  4  ad  Bustic,  Ep.  13 
\d  PaufirL),  And  the  dress  of  a  nun  as  "  sombre  " 
n  tint,  and  "coarse"  in  texture  {Ep.  23  ad 
\farcfll.y.  He  warns  the  enthusiasts  of  asceti- 
ism  against  the  eccentricity  in  dress,  which  was 
ometimes  a  mere  pretence  of  austerity,  a  long 
intnmmed  beard,  bare  feet,  a  black  cloak, 
hains  on  the  wrists  {Ep.  22  ad  Eustoch.  c  28, 
f.  Pal  lad.  Hist.  Laus,  c.  52).  So  Cassian  pro- 
ests  against  monks  wearing  wooden  crosses  on 
heir  shoulders  (Coil,  viii.  3).  Hair  closely  cut, 
ind  the  cloak  (pallium),  usually  worn  by  Greek 
>hiIosopher9  and  lecturers,  were  at  first  badges 
>f  a  monk  in  Western  Christendom ;  but  even 
hese  were  not  peculiar  to  him.  The  cloak  was 
>ften  worn  by  other  Christians,  exposing  them 
o  the  vulgar  reproach  of  being  "  Greeks  "  and 
^  impostors "  (Bingh.  Orig.  Eccles.  i.  ii.  4),  and 
my  oqe  appearing  in  public  with  pale  face,  short 
lair,  and  a  cloak,  was  liable  to  be  hooted  and 
cered  at  by  the  unbelieving  populace  as  a  monk 
Salv.  de  Gubemat,  viii.  4). 

Cassian  is  more  precise  on  a  monk's  costume, 
ind  devotes  to  it  the  first  book  of  his  Institutes, 
^ut  he  allows  that  the  sort  of  dress  suitable  for 
k  monk  in  £gypt  or  Ethiopia  may  be  very 
insuitable  elsewhere,  and  he  condemns  sack- 
riot  h,  or  rather,  a  stuff  made  of  goats*  hair  or 
■nmels'  hair  (cilicina  vestis)  worn  outside  as  too 
on^ipicuous.  He  speaks  in  detail  of  the  various 
»arts  of  a  monk*s  dress ;  the  IIOOD  (cucuUus), 
v'hich  is  to  remind  the  monk  to  be  as  a  little 
hild  in  simplicity;  the  sleeveless  tunic  (OOIO* 
tii'M),  in  Egypt  made  of  linen,  which  reminds 
lim  of  self-mortification;  the  girdle  or  waist- 
>nnd  (cingulum),  to  remind  him  to  have-his  '*  loins 
:5rded  "  as  a  "  good  soldier  of  Christ ;"  the  cape 
•ver  the  shoulders  (mafors,  palliolum);  the 
heep.skin  or  goatskin  round  the  waist  and  thighs 
rneiotcs,  pera,  penula);  and  for  the  feet  the 
undals  (calioae),  only  to  be  worn  as  an  oo* 
•nsional  luxury,  never  during  the  divine  service 
Cassian  ftistU.  i.  cc  1>10  cf.  RufHn.  Hist.  Men. 
:.  3). 

Benedict  characteristically  paases  over  this 
fem  in  the  monastic  discipline  very  quickly; 
umming  up  his  directions  about  it  in  one  of  the 
:ut  chapters  of  his  rule ;  and  discreetly  leaving 
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questions  of  colour  and  material,  as  indifferent, 
to  be  decided  by  climate  and  other  circumstances. 
He  lays  down  the  general  principle,  that  there 
are  to  be  no  superfluities,  adding,  that  a  tunic 
and  hood,  or,  for  outdoor  work,  a  sort  of  cape  to 
protect  the  shoulders  (scapnlare),  instead  of  the 
hood,  ought  to  sufHce  generally ;  two  suits  of 
each  being  allowed  for  each  monk,  and  some 
suits  of  rather  better  quality  being  kept  for 
monks  on  their  peregrinations.  The  worn  out 
articles  of  dress  are  to  be  restored  to  the  keeper 
of  the  wardrobe,  for  the  poor.  Benedict,  how- 
ever, "  to  avoid  disputes  "  appends  a  short  list, 
corresponding  very  nearly  to  Cassian*s,  of  thing:* 
necessary  for  a  monk,  all  which  are  to  be 
supplied  to  the  brethren,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
abbat,  and  none  of  them  to  be  the  property  or 
"  peculiare  '*  of  any  one.  The  only  addition  to 
the  Egyptian  costume  is  that  of  socks  (pedules) 
for  the  winter;  the  Benedictine  "bracile" 
apparently  corresponding  with  "  cingulum,'*  and 
the  **8capulare"  with  "palliolum."  Benedict 
allows  trowsen  [femoralia]  on  a  journey,  and 
on  some  other  occasions ;  underclothing  he  is 
silent  about;  consequently  commentators  and 
the  usages  of  particular  monasteries  differ  on  this 
point.  To  the  list  of  clothing  Benedict  adds,  as 
part  of  a  monk's  equipment,  a  knife  (cultcllus) 
a  pen  (graphium),  a  needle  (acus)  a  handkerchief 
or  handcloth  (mappula),  and  tablets  for  writing 
on  (tiibulae).  He  specifies  also  as  necessaries 
for  the  night,  a  mattress  (matta),  a  coverlet 
(sagum),  a  blanket  (laena),  and  a  pillow  (c:tpi- 
tale)  (Bened.  Heg.  c  55).  Martene  quotes 
Hildemarus  for  the  traditional  custom,  by  which 
each  monk,  was  provided  with  a  small  jar  of 
soap  for  himself  and  of  grease  for  his  shoes 
{Beg.  Bened.  Comment,  ad  loc). 

Laxity  of  monastic  discipline  soon  began  to 
provol^  fresh  enactments  about  dress,  sometimes 
more '  stringent  and  more  minute  than  at  Rwi 
(e.g.  Beg.  Isidor.  c.  14,  Beg.  Mag.  c.  81).  Coun- 
cils re-enact,  and  reformers  protest.  The  council  of 
Agde,  A.D.  506,  and  the  4th  council  of  Toledo, 
A.D.  633,  repeat  the  canon  of  the  4th  council  of 
Carthage  a.d.  398,  "  ne  clerici  comam  nutriaut  " 
{Cone.  Agath.  c.  20 ;  Cone.  iv.  Toletan,  c.  40 ; 
Cone.  iv.  Carthag,  c.  44).  Ferreolus,  in  southern 
Gaul,  A.D.  558,  repeats  the  old  edict  against 
superfluities,  a^d  forbids  his  monks  to  use  per- 
fumes, or  wear  linen  next  the  skin  (Fcrreol. 
Beg.  cc.  14,  31,  32).  In  Spain,  Fructuosus  of 
Braga,  a.d.  656,  insists  on  uniformity  of  apparel. 
Irregularity  about  dress  seems  with  monks,  as 
in  a  regiment,  to  have  been  an  accompanimeni 
of  demoralisation.  (See,  further,  Menard  Cone. 
Begul.  Ixii. ;  Alteserr.  Ascetioon.  y. ;  Middendorp. 
Origin.  Asoet.  Sylva.  xiii.) 

The  Greek  Euckologion  gives  an  office  for  the 
assumption  of  the  ordinary  habit  of  a  monk 
{oKoKottBia  Tov  fiixpov  ax'ht^oros)^  and  another 
for  assuming  the  greater  or  "angelic"  habit 
distinctive  of  those  ascetics  who  were  thought 
to  have  attained  the  perfection  of  monastic  life 
(ok.  tov  fuydXov  iral  ayytKiitov  ax^fuiros).  See 
Daniel's  Codex  Lit,  iv.  659  ff.    [See  Novice.] 

[1.  G.  S.] 

HAEREDIPETAE.    [Captatoreb.] 

HAGOAI,  the  prophet;  commemorated  Tak- 
ms  20  =  Dec.  \e  {Cal.Ethiop.^  Col.  Byrant.). 

[W.  F.  G] 
3  C 
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of  ten  d>yi  for  Ufing  an  At 
of  B  bell  rang  at  night.  Ii 
gilt  three  jttat  and  one  hunc 
■Ddalgence  for  reciting  the  _____ 
Pater  Nailer  thren  time>  ■  diij.  In  1518,  Leo 
X.  aniered  that  the  Angelas  bell  thonld  be  rung 
three  timeg  a  day,  and  be  E»Te  500  dayt'  in- 
dutgencB  for  laying  the  Angelui  morning,  mid- 
d«f,  and  eTening.  Finally,  Benedict  XIII.  and 
Benedict  XIV.  gave  ■  plenary  indnlgence,  to  be 
ohtaiDed  once  a  month,  to  all  vho  recited  it 
three  timei  daily. 

The  dat«i,  therefore,  are  u  folloir  :— 

The   earliest   known  Dae  (in  tbe  form  of  an 

iDliphOD,    or    anthem)   of  the    Scriptaral 

worda,  aherwarda  adopted  M  tbe  fint  port 

of  the  Ave  Haria— tbe  Ttb  century. 

The  earlieat  known  uae  of  the  ume  port  u  a 

foramla — the  11th  century. 
The  earlieat  authoritative  recommeadatlon  of 

the  laid  formala— tbe  12th  centnry. 
The  Crown  otthe  Virgin— the  12th  century. 
The  Ro«ry  or  Panlter  of  the  Virgin— the  13th 
ntury. 


forma  the   lei^ond  part  of  the  Ai 
the  15th  century. 
The    earlieat     aathoritatire    recommeDdatioD 
and    injunction  of   the   ume  —  tbe    16tb 

AvtAoriliei  and  Befermcti, — Breviariam  So- 
irnmum  Pii  V.  Pont,  M.  juMu  editnm;  Baro- 
nint,  Annal.  Ecctet.  ad  ann.  431,  torn.  rii.  p.  404, 
num.  ITS,  Lacae,  1741;  Bona,  Diciaae  Paal- 
malm,  c.  16,  %  2,  p.  4ST,  Anlrerpiae,  1694; 
Oaume,  Catgchitmo  di  Persgvenmia^  vol.  iii.  p. 
AOIi.  Uilan,  1859;  Harchantiua.  Hortua  Pat- 
lamm,  tract  iv.  Lugd.,  1672 ;  Bollendus,  Ada 
SnndonuK,  Mar.  25,  Aug.  4,  pp.  539,  422,  Ant- 
verptae,  1668,  1733 ;  8.  Gregorii  Ungni  Optra, 
tom.  iii.  p.  657,  ed.  Ben.  Venet.  1744 ;  H«pi- 
nianna,  At  Feslii,  p.  69,  Generae,  1674;  Mabilion, 
Prae/alionet  in  A<a  SanctoriOH  Vrdinii  S,  Bene- 
dicH;  Praefatio  i»  Saecl.  r.  p.  438,  Venet.,  1740; 
Migne,  Stmma  aami  dt  Laadilna  Virginii,  tom. 
iv.,  iMurgia  Mari(ma :  De  cuflu  p'lblico  ab  ir> 
cltiia  B.  itariat  exMHIn  :  Diseertationea  iv,  v.  vL 
rii.  auelore  J.  C.  Trombelli,  p.  208,  Pariaiii, 
1862  ;  ZaccaHa,  Disavritaioni  carie  Itatiane,  Dia- 
•eruzione  vi.  tom.  ii,  p.  242,  Romae,  1780; 
L'iKiclopeilia  dell'  Eccteiiastioo,  e.  v.  "  Ave  Maria," 
Napoli,  1843.  [F.  M.j 

HAIB,  WEABQia  OF.  The  regulation) 
cf  tbe  ancient  church  on  thia  anbjeet  may  be 
divide!  lata  three  diatinct  cissaea,  aa  relating — 
i.  to  tbe  clergy;  ii.  to  penitents;  iiL  to  be- 
lieve™ in  general. 

i.  The  hair  in  ancient  timea  appeara  to  have 
beta  aometimca  worn  at  grent  length.  Thni 
Eowbiui  {H.  E.  ii.  23),  speaking  of  Jamea  the 
Apostle,  DOtei  that  a  raior  never  caroa  upon 
bia  be«l.  Bnt  ibortened  hair  appeara  to 
bare  been  considered  a  mark  of  diatinction 
between  the  heathen  philosopher  and  the 
Chrialian  tew:ber.  Thua  Gregory  Naaianien 
{Orat.  £8)  aaya  of  Maiimua,  that  he  brought  no 
qualiKcation  (o  tbe  paatoral  olGce  except  that  of 
shortening  hia  hair,  which,  before  that  time,  he 
bad  Worn  dlagracefnlly  long.  It  is  also  recorded 
of  one  Tbeotimna,   biabop  of  .Scythia,  that   he 


Btill  retained  the  long  hair  which  be  had  worn 
when  a  itudeut,  in  tolceu  that,  in  becoming  a 
biihop,  he  had  not  abandoned  philoiophy  (.^i. 
H.  E.  rii.  26).  Bnt  thii  liberty  wai  restricted 
by  rarioua  decrees  of  eonncils.  The  fourtb 
council  of  Carthage,  A.D.  398  (c.  44),  provides 
that  the  clergy  shall  neither  permit  their  hair 
nor  bearda  to  grow.  Another  reading  of  this 
decree  ii,  tbat  they  were  neither  to  let  their  hair 
grow  nor  shave  their  bearda.  The  first  synod  of 
St.  Patrick,  a.D.  456  (c.  S),  provides  that  the 


who  allow  their  hair  to  grow,  should  be  ei- 
clnded  from  the  church.  The  council  of  Agde, 
A.D.  506  (c.  20),  ordains  that  clergy  who  retain 
long  hair,  ahall  have  it  shortened,  eren  against 
their  will,  by  the  archdeacon.  Tbe  first  council 
of  Barcelona,  A.D.  540  (c.  3),  provides  that  no 
clergyman  shall  let  hia  hair  ^ow  nor  ahave  Ilia 
beard.  The  fint  conncil  of  Brago.  a.d.  563  (c. 
11),  provides  that  lectori  shall  not  have  love- 
locba  (granos),  hanging  down,  after  the  heathen 
fashion.  The  second  council  of  B^lg^  a.V.  572 
(c  66),  decrees  tbat  the  clergy  onght  not  to 
dischai^e  their  sacred  fonctioni  with  long  hair, 
but  with  cloiely-cut  hair  and  open  ears.  The 
fourth  conncil  of  Toledo,  a.D.  633  (c  41), 
denounces  certain  lectoN  in  Oallicia,  who, 
while  retaining  a  small  tonsnre,  allowed  tbe 
lower  portion  of  tbe  hair  to  grow.  The  conncil 
in  Trullo,  A.D.  692  (Cone.  QuiniKx.  c  21), 
ordains  that  clergy  who  hare  been  deprived  of 
'  '  office,  shouid,  on  their  repentance,  be  shorn 
"   '  ly  refuaed 


after  tbe  fashion  of  tbi 
(bis,  their  hair  was  to  be  left  li 
their  preference  of  a  worldly  life.  At  a  council 
held  at  Rome,  A.D.  721  (c.  17),  anathema  vaa 
pronounced  againit  any  of  tbe  clergy  who  should 
allow  hia  hair  to  grow.  The  stmt  was  repeated 
at  another  Roman  council,  held'A.D.  743  (c.  8). 
These  decrees,  however,  appear  to  hare  been 

cially  appear  to  have  been  fond  of  adopting 
eccentric  fashions  of  wearing  the  hair  and  beard 
as  badgea  and  tokena  of  their  op]nit>os.  Epi- 
phaniua  (llaera.  in  Jfoasif.  n.  6,  7)  denounces 
certain  heretical  monks,  dwelling  in  Mesopo- 
tamia, in  monaateriei  which  he  calls  "  Mandraa," 
who  were  in  the  habit  of  shaving  the  beard  and 
letting  the  hair  grow,  sod  contends  tbat  luch 
practices  are  contrary  to  the  apoatoiic  injunc- 
tiona.  Jerome  (Cooun.  in  Ezfk.  c.  44)  savs  tbat 
the  clergy  should  neither  have  their'  beads 
closely  shaven,  like  the  priests  of  laii  and  Sern- 
pis,  nor  let  their  hair  grow  to  an  eilravagant 
length,  like  barbariana  and  soidiera,  but  that 
the  hair  afaoold  be  worn  juat  ao  long  as  to  cover 
the  head.  In  another  place  (Cpuf.  18,  al,  22, 
ad  Eostocb.),  be  denounces  certain  monks  irho 
indulged  in  beards  like  gouts  and  ringlets  tike 
women.  In  his  '  Life  of  Uilarion,'  he  commends 
tbe  saint  for  cutting  his  hair  once  a  year,  at 
Easter.     Augustine  (Dt  Op.  Man.  c.  31)  speaks 

loee  reverence  by  their  shorn  beads,  **  ne  vilior 
habeatuT  tonsa  sanctitas,"  allowed  their  hair  to 
grow,  in  order  to  suggeat  to  those  who  saw 
them  a  resemblance  to  Samuel  and  tbe  elder 
prophets.  Against  these  he  quotes  the  saying  of 
tbe  apoatle,  that  in  Chriat  the  veil  ahaU  be 
taken  away  (3  Cor.  iit.  14),  Gregory  the  Great 
SG  4 
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I  bout  A.D.  688  (c.  9,  in  Mabillon's  Acta  SS. 
Evened.  Saec.  ii.),  we  read  that  the  saint  wore  iin 
oner  garment  of  hair-cloth  (esophorio  amicitur 
ulicino).  One  of  the  salnt«  who  bore  the  name 
*f  Theodore  was  distingaished  as  Tpixivas  from 
1  is  constant  habit  of  w^earing  a  hair-shirt  (Macri 
ffteivlex.  8.  V.  Trichinas), 

Monks  frequently  used  the  hair-shirt.  Cassian, 
lowever  (^Instit,  i.  1)  does  not  consider  it  snit- 
ible  fur  their  oi-dinary  garb,  both  as  savouring 
»f  over-righteousness  and  as  hindering  labour 
Habit,  the  Monastic].  In  his  time — Cassian 
lied  about  A.D.  430 — few  monks  seem  to  have 
is»ed  it ;  in  after  times  we  find  it  constantly 
^sed,  at  any  rate  by  those  who  claimed  superior 
lanctity.  On  the  whole  subject,  see  0.  S^kler, 
Krit.  Oeschichie  der  Askese^  p.  82  [Frankf.-a.- 
M.  18(53]. 

2.  Of  the  symbolic  uses  of  hair-cluth  the 
jollowmg  are  the  principal : — The  candidates  for 
japtism  anciently  came  to  the  preliminary  ex- 
amination [ScRUTiNiUM]  with  bare  feet,  and 
•standing  on  hair-cloth  (Augustine,  De  Symib.  ad 
Catech.  ii.  1 ;  compare  iv.  1).  Penitentn  in  the 
reremonies  of  Ash  Wednesday  were  clothed  with 
I  hair-cloth,  as  well  as  sprinkled  with  ashes 
^Martene,  Hit,  Ant.W.  c.  xvii. ;  Ordd.  7,  16, 
>tc.).  The  altar  was  sometimes  covei*ed  with 
liiir-cloth  in  times  of  affliction  (i5.  III.  iii.  2). 
The  dying  were  covered  with  a  hair-cloth 
»lesscd  by  the  priest  (/6.  L  vii.  4,  Ordo  19). 
The  bodies  of  the  dead  were  sometimes  wrapped 
u  hair-cloth ;  as,  for  instance,  that  of  Bernard 
>f  Hildesheim  (Zrt/c,  c.  43 ;  in  Surius,  Nov.  20). 
rjharles  the  Great  was  buried  in  the  hair-shirt 
tvhich  he  had  worn  in  life  {Life  by  the  monk  or 
\Dgouldme,  c.  24;  quoted  by  Martene,  HI.  xii. 
L.'i).  In  an  ancient  form  for  the  reception  ot 
;>cniteut8  on  Maundy  Thursday,  given  by  Mar- 
;ene  (IV.  xxii.  §  ii.  Ordo  6)  from  a  Sarum  missal, 
I  b;iuner  of  hair-cloth  (vexillum  cilicinum)  is 
lirected  to  be  borne  in  the  procession  to  the 
;}iurch.  [C] 

HALLELUJAH.    [Alleluia.]    , 

HAND,  THE,  is  used  as  symbolic  of  the 
riiinifcsted  presence  of  the  First  Person  of  the 
io!y  Triuity,  GoD  the  Father. 

The  declining  skill  of  the  earliest  Christian 
vorkmen,  and  their  utter  technical  incapacity 
itler  the  time  of  Constantine,  appeal's  in  the 
trongest  light  in  their  attempts  to  delineate 
;he  extremities  of  the  human  figure.  Mar- 
li^uv  remarks  that  the  hands  of  the  martvrs 
irescnting  or  receiving  their  crowns  in  heaven 
ire  covered  or  concealed  in  token  of  adoration ; 
>ut  this  applies  only  to  the  left  hand.  The 
:omparative  skill,  or  want  of  skill,  with  which 
liesc  parts  of  the  body  are  treated,  might 
>o.ssil)ly  be  a  test  of  ancient  work  in  the  catii- 
:oinb.s,  could  paintings  be  discovered  of  vei'y 
inoient  date,  and  thoroughly  ascertained  autheu- 
iiitv  without  modern  retouch. 

The  hand  representing  God  occurs  in  the 
;rc:it  Transfiguration  of  St.  Apollinaris  in  Classe 
It  liavenna  (Martigny,  p.  639,  s.  v.  Transfigu- 
ation).  Also  in  a  carving  of  the  same  sub- 
ie<tt  on  the  Ivory  Casket  of  the  Library  at 
i^rcscia  (  Westvooody  Fictile  Ivory  C'ists,  94,  p.  37, 
rataloguc).  [K.  St.  J.  T.] 

HANDS,  IMPOSITION  OF.  [Imposition 
>f  Hands.] 


HANDS,  THE  LIFTING  OF  IN 
PRAYER.  I.  The  strict  observance  of  this  cus- 
tom, and  the  importance  attached  to  it  among 
the  early  Christians,  will  hardly  be  understood, 
unless  we  take  into  consideration  the  habits  and 
opinions  of  their  Jewish  and  heathen  forefathers. 
It  was  a  rite  that  had  descended  to  them  from 
both.  Among  the  children  of  Israel  it  accom- 
panied acts  of  praise  as  well  as  prayer.  Witness 
the  Book  of  Psalms :—"  Thus  will  I  bless  Thee 
while  I  live:  I  will  lift  Up  my  hands  in  Thy 
name"  (Ps.  Ixiii.  4);  "Lift  up  your  hands  in 
holiness,  and  bless  the  Lord  "  (Ps.  cxxxiv.  2). 
Before  Ezra  reiid  the  law  to  the  people  after 
their  return  from  Babylon,  he  ^blessed  the 
Lord,  the  great  God,  and  all  the  people  answered 
Amen,  Amen,  with  lifting  up  of  their  hands" 
(Neh.  viii.  6 ;  compare  1  £sdr.  ix.  47).  In  prayer 
the  gesture  was  so  univei'sal  that  to  pray  and  to 
liflb  up  the  hands  were  almost  convertible  terms. 
Thus  in  Lamentations,  "  Lift  up  thy  hands  to- 
wards Him  for  the  life  of  thy  young  children  " 
(Ch.  ii.  19).  Again  in  Psalm  xxviii.  2:  "Hear 
the  voice  of  my  supplications,  when  I  cry  unto 
Thee ;  when  I  lift  up  my  hands  towaitl  Thy 
holy  oracle."  When  Heliodorus  came  to  take 
away  the  treasures  in  the  temple,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Jerusalem  "  all  holding  their  hands  to- 
ward heaven,  made  supplication  "  (2  Mace.  iii. 
20 ;  corop.  xiv.  34 ;  Ps.  cxli.  2 ;  Is.  i.  15 ;  1 
£sdr.  viii.  73 ;  Ecclus.  Ii.  19).  This  gesture  in 
prayer  was  without  doubt  so  highly  valued 
*among  the  Jews,  partly  in  consequence  of  the 
victory  obtained  over  the  Amalekites,  while  the 
hands  of  Moses  were  held  up  (Exod.  xvii.  11)} 
but  it  was  nevertheless  ^  not  of  Moses,  but  of 
the  fathers."  We  might  infer  this  from  the 
manner  in  which  the  story  is  related ;  but  more 
conclusively  from  the  fact  that  the  same  rite 
prevailed  among  the  Gentiles.  "  All  we  ot 
human  kind,"  says  Aristotle,  "  stretch  forth  our 
hands  to  heaven,  when  we  pray  "  {De  Mundo,  c. 
vi.  comp.  Horn.  //.  viii.  347  ;  Virg.  Aen.  iii.  176 ; 
X.  667).  Minutius  Felix  proves  that  it  was 
still  common  among  the  heathen  in  the  3rd 
century,  "  1  hear  the  common  people,  when  they 
stretch  their  hands  towards  heaven,  say  nothing 
but  God  "  (  Octavius,  c.  5). 

II.  A  practice  thus  universal  and  of  such  anti- 
quity, could  not  fail  to  have  a  place  in  the  re- 
ceived ritual  of  the  first  Christians.  It  is  more 
than  once  recognized  in  the  New  Testament 
itself;  as  when  St.  Paul  says,  "I  will  therefore 
that  men  pray  everywhere  lifting  up  holy 
hands"  (1  Tim.  ii.  8).  Clemens  of  Alexandria, 
A.D.  192,  is  an  early  witness  to  the  continued 
observance  of  the  rite.  After  defining  prayer 
to  be  "converse  with  God,"  he  proceeds  to 
say  that  therefore,  as  if  reaching  up  to  Him, 
we  "raise  the  head  and  lift  the  hands  to- 
wards heaven  "  {Sfrom.  vii.  c.  vii.  §  40).  Ter- 
tullian,  his  contemporary: — "Worshipping  with 
modesity  and  humility  we  the  more  commend 
our  prayers  to  God,  not  even  lifting  up  our 
hands  too  high,  but  with  self-restraint  and  be- 
comingly" (De  Orat.  c.  xiii.).  Again:  "Wo 
Christians,  looking  upwards,  with  hands  out- 
spread, because  fi'oe  from  guilt ;  with  head  bare, 
because  we  are  not  ashamed ;  lastly,  without  a 
remembrancer  [of  the  names  of  the  gods],  be- 
cause we  pray  from  the  heart "  {Apol.  c.  xxx.). 
OrijiCen,  A.D.  21)0,  says  that   among   the   many 
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adaptation,  was  certain  to  be  retained  in  some 
form  or  other.  To  facilitate  its  observance  there 
was  in  the  atrium  of  many  churches  a  foun- 
tain or  reservoir  of  water  resembling  those 
with  which  the  temples  had  been  furnished. 
Thus  Paulinus,  bishop  of  Tyre,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  4th  century,  in  an  open  space  before  a  church 
which  he  built  in  that  city,  caused  to  be  made 
"  fountains  opposite  the  temple,  which  by  their 
plentiful  flow  of  water  afforded  the  means  of 
cleansing  to  those  who  passed  out  of  the  sacred 
precincts  into  the  interior  **  (Euseb.  Ifist,  Keel. 
1.  X.  c.  4).  In  the  West,  Paulinus  of  Nola, 
A.D.  393,  gives  a  poetical  description  of  a  basin 
(cantharus)  in  the  court  of  a  church  built  by 
him.  "  With  its  ministering  stream,"  he  says, 
'*  it  washes  the  hands  of  those  who  enter  "  {ad 
Sever.  Ep.  xxxii.  §  15).  From  the  same  writer 
we  leaiii  that  there  was  a  cantharus  in  the 
»trium  of  the  basilica  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome, 
which  "spouted  streams  that  ministered  to  the 
hands  and  faces  "  of  the  worshippers  (ad  Pam- 
rnach.  Ep.  xiii.  §  13).  St.  Chrysostoro  says,  "  It 
is  the  custom  for  fountains  to  be  placed  in  the 
courts  of  houses  of  prayer,  that  they  who  are 
going  to  pray  to  God  may  first  wash  their 
hands,  and  so  lift  them  up  in  prayer"  (Bom.  de 
Div.  N.  T.  he.  n.  xxv.  on  2  Cor.  iv.  13).  Socrates 
tells  us  that  in  a  riot  at  (sSonstantinople  in  the 
reign  of  Constantius  "  the  court  of  the  church 
(of  Acacius  the  martyr)  was  filled  with  blood, 
and  the  well  therein  overfiowed  with  blood" 
(//is*.  Keel.  1.  ii.  c.  38). 

III.  Frequent  allusions  to  the  practice  for 
which  public  provision  was  thus  made  occur  in 
Christian  writers.  For  example,  Tertullian, 
A.D.  192:  "What  is  the  sense  of  entering  on 
prayer  with  the  hands,  indeed,  washed,  but  the 
spirit  unclean  ?"  (Dtf  Orat.  c.  xi.).  This  is  said 
of  all  prayer,  private  as  well  as  public.  With 
regard  to  private  prayer  in  the  morning,  the 
Apostolical  Constitutions  give  the  following  direc- 
tion:  "Let  every  one  of  the  faithful,  man  or 
woman,  when  they  rise  from  sleep  in  the  morn- 
ing, before  doing  work,  having  washed  [not 
bathed  the  whole  body,  but  yii^dfuyut,  having 
washed  parts  of  it,  especially  the  hands]  pray  " 
(lib.  viii.  c.  32).  St.  Chrysostom  in  the  follow- 
ing passage  is  speaking  of  public  worship  in 
general :  "I  see  a  custom  of  this  sort  prevailing 
among  the  many,  viz.,  that  they  study  how  they 
may  come  (into  church)  with  clean  clothes,  and 
how  they  may  wash  their  hands,  but  consider 
not  how  they  may  present  a  clean  soul  to  God. 
And  I  do  not  say  this  to  prevent  your  washing 
bauds  or  face,  but  because  I  wish  you  to  wash, 
its  is  beritting,  not  with  water  only,  but  with  the 
virtues  correlative  to  the  water"  {Hatn.  li.  in 
^t.  Matth.  Ev.  c.  XV.  17-20). 

More  frequently  it  is  spoken  of  as  part  of  the 
preparation  for  Holy  Communion.  For  example, 
St.  Chrysostom :  "  Tell  me,  wouldst  thou  choose 
to  draw  near  to  the  sacrifice  with  unwashen 
hands  ?  I  think  not ;  but  thou  wonldst  rather 
not  draw  near  at  all  than  with  filthy  hands. 
Wouldst  thou,  then,  while  thus  careful  in  the 
little  matter,  draw  near  having  a  filthy  soul?" 
(//wn.  iii.  in  Ep.  ad  Eph.  c.  i.  20-23>  Similarly 
iu  the  West,  Caesarius  of  Aries,  A.D.  502  :  "All 
the  men,  when  they  intend  to  approach  the 
.iltar,  wash  their  hands,  and  all  the  women  use 
fair  linen  cloths  on  which  to  receive  the  body  of 
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Christ  ...  As  the  men  wash  their  hands  with 
water,  so  let  them  wash  their  souls  wilfti  alms," 
&c.  {Serm,  ccxxix.  §  5  in  App.  iv.  ad  Opp, 
S.  August.},  Again:  "If  we  are  ashamed  and 
afraid  to  touch  the.  eucharist  with  filthy  hands, 
much  more  ought  we  to  be  afraid  to  receive  the 
same  eucharist  in  a  polluted  soul  "  (Serm.  ccxcii. 
§  6 ;  ibid.). 

IV.  The  celebrant  and  his  assistants  washed 
their  hands  between  the  dismissal  of  the  cate- 
chumens and  the  offering  of  the  gifts.  Thus  in 
the  Apostolical  Constitutions :  "  Let  one  subdeacon 
give  water  to  the  priests  for  washing  their 
hands,  a  symbol  of  the  purity  of  souls  consecrated 
to  God  "  (lib.  viii.  c.  11).  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  : 
"  Ye  saw  the  deacon  who  gave  to  the  priest  and 
to  the  elders  sun*ounding  the  altar  of  God 
(water)  to  wash  (their  hands,  y(i^aff0at)  .  .  . 
The  washing  of  the  hands  i»  a  symbol  of  guilt- 
lessness of  sins "  (Catech.  My  stag.  v.  §  1). 
Pseudo-Dionysius :  "  Standing  before  the  most 
holy  symbols  the  high  priest  {i.e.  the  bishop) 
washes  his  hands  with  the  venerable  order  of  the 
priests "  {Be  Eccl.  Hierareh.  cap.  iii.  sect.  3, 
§  10  ;  sim.  sect.  ii.).  We  find  the  same  rite  in  the 
West.  Thus  in  one  of  the  Questions  out  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  probably  compiled  by 
Hilary  the  deacon,  A.D.  354,  it  is  implied  that 
at  Rome  the  deacons  did  not  "  pour  water  on  the 
priest's  hands,  as  "  (adds  the  writer)  "  we  see  in 
all  the  churches  '*  (Qu.  ci.  On  the  Arrogance  of  the 
Roman  Levites  in  App.  iii.  ad  Opp,  Aug.y.  We 
may  remark,  in  passing,  that  the  Clementine 
liturgy,  as  above  quoted,  assigns  the  office  to  a 
subdeacon.  In  the  earliest  Ordo  Bomanus  ex- 
tant, probably  of  the  7th  century,  it  is  ordered 
that,  after  the  reception  of  the  gifts,  the  bishop 
"return  to  his  seat  and  wash  his  hands,"  and 
that  "  the  archdeacon  standing  before  the  altar 
wash  his  hands,  when  the  receiving  (of  the  obla- 
tions) is  completed "  {Ord.  i.  §  14 ;  Mus.  Ital. 
tom.  ii.  p.  1 1 ;  compare  Ord.  ii.  §  9,  p.  47). 

Since  the  clergy,  as  well  as  the  people,  washed 
their  hands  before  they  entered  the  church,  it 
may  be  asked,  how  they  came  to  do  so  a  second 
time  ?  Ancient  writers  give  only  a  symbolical 
reason,  but  it  is  not  probable  that  the  custom 
originated  in  that.  The  words  of  the  Ordo 
Jiomanus  suggest  that  the  hands  might  be  soiled 
by  the  oblations,  which  at  that  time  were  large 
and  various  in  kind.  They  certainly  were 
washed  immediately  after  these  were  taken  from 
the  offerers,  and  before  the  celebrant  proceeded 
to  offer  the  elements  selected  out  of  them  for 
consecration.  Another  reason  which  might 
make  it  necessary  is  suggested  by  Sala  {Nota  (1) 
in  Bona,  Eer.  Lit.  1.  ii.  c.  ix.  §  6),  viz.,  that  a 
little  time  before  the  bishop  and  priests  had 
laid  their  hands  on  the  heads  of  the  catechumens 
and  penitents.  The  washing  of  the  hands,  or 
rather  fingers,  by  the  celebrant  after  his  com- 
munion, now  ordered  in  the  church  of  Rome, 
was  not  practised  for  more  than  a  thousand 
years  after  Christ.  [W.  E.  S.] 

HANGINGS.  Some  few  notices  may  be 
added  to  those  already  given  under  curtains. 
The  curtains  which  closed  the  doors  of  the 
chancel  screen  in  later  times  often  bore  the 
pictorial  representation  of  some  saint  or  angelic 
being.  At  the  present  day  St.  Michael  is  ofteu 
represent  c<l  upon  them  as  (>rohibiting  all  access 
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body  of  approved  doctors  of  the  Catholic  church. 
Following  whom,  they  also  confess  the  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  the  Holy  Trinity  in  Unity, 
consubetantial,  and  the  Unity  in  Trinity,  one 
God  in  three  consubstantial  Pei-sons  of  equal 
honour  and  glory." 

2.  They  **  receive  the  five  general  councils," 
mentioning  each  by  name. 

3.  *^  Likewise  the  aynod  of  Rome,  A.D.  649, 
under  Martin  I^"  after  which  they  say :  **  We 
receive   and  glorify  oar  Lord  Jesus,   as    they 
glorified   Him,  neither  adding  nor  subtracting 
anything.     We  anathematise  from  the  heart  all 
they   anathematised,  and   receive  all  they  re- 
ceived: glorifying  God  the  Father  without  be- 
chinning,  and  His  only  begotten  Son,  born  of  the 
Father  before  all  worlds,  and  the  Holy  Spirit 
proceeding  ineffably  from  the  Father  and  the  Son^ 
accoixiing  to  the  preaching  of  the  above-named 
holy  apostles  and  prophets  and  doctors,  to  all 
which  we  have  subscribed,  who  with  archbishop 
Theodore  have  expounded  the  Catholic  faith." 
This  assertion  of  procession  from  the  Son  as  well 
as  the  Father,  which  is  not  found  in  any  docu- 
ment received  by  the  6th  council,  may  seem  to 
indicate  that  the  interpolated  form  of  the  creed 
had  got  into  Britain  by  then;  but  it  may  be 
explained    in   another  way.      We  are  told   in 
another  place  by  Bede,  that  when  Theodore  was 
consecrated  at   Rome   by  Yitalian,  it  was  ex- 
pressly stipulated  that  abbot  Adrian  should  ac- 
company him  into  England :  **  Et,  ut  ei  doctrinae 
cooijerator  existent^  diligenter  attenderet,  nequid 
ille  (xmtrarivLfn  veritati  fidei,  Graecorum  more^  in 
ecclesiam  cui  praesset,  introduceret"  (JS^.^.  iv. 
1).     Adrian  remained  in  that  capacity  till  his 
death,  A.D.  7 10,  and  Theodore  commenced  work, 
*'  per  omnia  comitante  et  coopcrante  Adriano " 
(ib.  c.  2).     Now  Adrian  was  a  foreigner,  as  well 
as  Theodore.      He  was  a  learned  African,  and 
Africa   was  the  country   that  boasted  of  the 
clearest  authorities  as  yet,  for  procesHion  from 
the  Son  as  well  as  the  Father,  in  SS.  Austin  and 
Fulgentius.     In  conclusion,  Bede  tells  us  that 
John  the  precentor  also  took  part  in  this  synod, 
and   was   fiocked  to  by  the  whole  country  for 
instruction  in  the  Roman  chant  (Mansi,  xi.  175- 
80:  Haddan  and  Stubbs,  iii.  141-51). 

[E.  S.  Ff.] 

HAWKING.    [HuNTmo.] 

HEAD,  COVEBING  OF  THE.  Christian 
men  in  ancient  days  prayed  with  uncovered 
head,  according  to  the  apostolic  injunction 
(1  Cor.  xi.  4,  5).  Chrysostom's  comment  on  the 
passage  shows  clearly  that  this  was  the  practice 
of  his  own  time,  as  well  as  of  the  apostolic  age. 
TcrtuDian  (^Apol.  c  30)  says  that  Christian  men 
prayed  with  bare  head,  as  having  no  need  to 
conceal  a  blush,  insinuating  that  the  heathen 
might  well  blush  for  some  of  the  prayers  which 
they  uttered;  and  Cyprian  may  perhaps  be  al- 
luding to  the  same  custom,  when  he  says  {De 
I.apsiSy  c.  2)  that  the  head  of  a  Christian  was 
uncontaminated  by  the  head-covering  of  the 
heathen  sacrificer.  On  the  other  hand,  as  both 
the  apostolic  precept  and  the  custom  of  the  East 
made  it  indecent  for  women  to  be  seen  with  un- 
covered head,  the  women  of  the  Oriental  and 
African  churches  covered  their  heads  not  only  in 
the  congregation,  but  generally  when  they  ap- 
peared in  public.    The  breaking  in  upon  this 
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custom  led  Tertullian  to  write  his  treatise  De 
VirginHnut  Vekmdis,  in  which  he  contends  that 
not  only  matrons,  but  maidens — who  had  been 
allowed  a  somewhat  greater  licence — should 
cover  their  heads  effectually.  He  is  especially 
severe  (c.  17)  on  those  who  wore  a  simple  band 
or  fillet,  which  did  not  cover  the  top  of  the 
head  ;  or  laid  a  mere  slip  of  linen  on  the  top  of 
the  head,  which  did  not  reach  even  to  the  ears ; 
he  insists  that  the  veil  or  head-covering  should 
at  any  rate  come  down  to  meet  the  top  of  the 
dress ;  the  whole  space  which  would  be  covered 
by  the  hair  if  it  were  let  down  should  be  covered 
by  the  veil ;  and  he  holds  up  for  admiration  and 
imitation  the  Arab  women,  who  so  covered  the 
head  and  face  as  to  leave  only  one  eye  visible. 
Contrary  to  Roman  practice,  they  preferred  to 
see  rather  than  to  be  seen.  But  most  of  all  does 
he  inveigh  against  those  women  who,  even  when 
psalms  are  said  and  the  name  of  God  named, 
continued  uncovered,  or  with  veils  thrown  back 
(retectae  perseverant) ;  who  even  in  prayer  fan- 
cied themselves  covered  with  a  strip  of  lace  or 
fringe  on  the  top  of  the  head.  But  TertuUian's 
rigorous  views  were  not  those  of  the  Church  at 
large ;  as  a  general  rule  Christian  women  have 
worn  the  head-dresses  of  their  country  and 
station,  and  have  covered  their  heads  in  the 
place  of  assembly.  Men,  to  speak  generally, 
have  always  prayed  with  uncovered  head.  Yet 
about  the  8th  century  the  Ordo  Bomanus  If, 
(c.  8,  p.  46)  says  that  at  the  reading  of  the 
Gospel  neither  crown  not  any  other  covering  is 
kept  on  the  head,  an  expression  which  seems  to 
imply  that  during  the  saying  of  some  portions 
of  the  office  crowns  or  other  coverings  were 
retained. 

2.  With  regard  to  the  head-covering  of  clerics, 
the  Gregorian  Sacramentarif  (p.  38)  lays  down 
the  rule,  that  no  cleric  stands  in  the  church  at 
any  time  with  covered  head,  unless  he  have  an 
infirmity.  In  spite,  however,  of  the  generality 
of  the  expression  ^  ullo  tempore,"  the  meaning  of 
the  sentence  is  probably  limited  by  the  words 
which  stand  at  the  head  of  the  rubric,  *'per 
totam  Quadragesiraam."  That  some  kind  of 
ceremonial  head-dress  was  worn  by  bishope  anu 
priests  from  the  4th  century  onward  seems 
certain.    See  Infula,  Mitre. 

3.  For  the  head-covering  of  monks,  see  Cu- 
CULLA,  Hood.  [C] 

HEAD  OP  ALL  CHURCHES.  The  emperor 
Justinian  in  a  rescript  (Codex,  lib.  1,  tit.  2, 1.  24) 
gives  to  the  patriarchal  church  of  Constantinople 
the  title  of  **  Head  of  all  the  Churches  "— "  Con- 
tantinopolitana  ecclesia  omnium  aliarum  est 
caput."    See  Patriarch  ;.Popc.  [C] 

HEABEBS.  [AuDiENTES;  Catechxtmens  ; 
Doctor.] 

HEATHEN,  THE,  in  relation  to  the  Church. 

1.  The  duty  of  praying  for  the  heathen  was 
amply  recognized  by  the  early  Christians.  Thus 
in  the  Ignatian  letter  to  the  Ephesians  (c.  10) 
we  find  the  exhortation,  "pray  also  without 
ceasing  for  the  rest  of  mankind ;  for  there  is  in 
them  a  hope  of  repentance,  that  they  may  attain 
to  God."  St.  Augustine  {Epist  217,  ad  Vitafem^ 
c.  2)  declares  that  one,  who  did  not  believe  that 
the  seed  of  faith  was  sown  in  the  heart  by  God, 
must  needs  mock  at  the  words  of  the  priest  at 
the  altar  exhorting  the  people  to  pray  for  un- 
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M,  thtt  Ood  Kwy  tarn  th«m  to  the  fnitb. 
■in  {Dc  Doiw  Pmtv.  c  22,  $  63)  be  uki, 

1  wu  not  prsfer  madt  in  tha  Churcb  for 
inn  ud  for  iti  cbcidIh,  Ibat  tbry  might 

r*     PrwMr  (_De    Vooat.  Cotfi.im,  i.  12; 
1  that  "the  Church  pnjra  to  God  ererr- 

sot  onlf  for  the  taalf  and  thoae  ilKady 
rate  in  Chriit,  but  alw  foi'  all  uubalie«an 
gmies  of  the  crou  of  Christ,  for  all  »or- 
n  of  idold.  .  .  .  And  what  doe»  »he  aak 
m,  but  thai  leaying  their  eiron  they  maj- 
Terted  to  God  ?"     Such  prajera  occur  in 
irgiei ;  id  that  of  St.  Uark,  for  iosUuce, 
re  (Renaudot,  LM.  Orient.  I.  153),  "Turn 
io»  who  haTe  gone  aatraj,  enlightcQ  thou 
>re    in    darkneaa."      So   the    Cleme  " 
:.  Apott.  liii.  15);  "We  beitech  Tht 
of  thoK  who  hate  ui  and  persecute  i 
ims'a  take,  Ibr  thoae  ootaide  the  Ch 


lioa  of  the  heathen  waa  an  eipeci 
rer~-«  it  ia  atill  in  the  Eogliib 
id  Friday.     Thui,  in  the  Gelaii 
S  (i.  41 ;  Migne't  Patrol.  IiiIt.  1105  &) 
icon,  after  bidding  prater   for  hen" 
itic*,  and  JewB,  proceeda,  "Let  ua 
'  the  pagBaii,that  AlmightrGod  may 
he  nickedueai  from  their  heart*,  and  that 
ig  their  idola  thsy  may  turn  to  the 
d  Uii  only  Son  J»ua  Chrtit."     So  in 
ian  (p.  64},  the  prayen  to  be  naed  on 
iday  and  Friday  in  Holy  Weak  include 


'hile  it 


clear  I 


t  beat; 


n  the  Chrii 
clear  that  from  the  earliest  timea  they 
Imitted  to  that  part  of  Chriitian  wonhip 
»naiat«l  mainly  of  iDstruction.  St.  Paul 
liT.  23)  evidaatly  coatempUtea  the  poe- 
of  heathen  entering  the  place  where 
Dg  lAok  place,  whether  it  were  in  the 
f  an  utterance  in  "  touguea,"  or  prophety- 
t  the  end  of  the  2nd  coutury,  all  poriiona 

""  ,n  {De  Praescript.  c.  41)  reproathel 


heretici  with  t 


;    not  only  catechun 


faithful 


tn  heathen,  if  they  ch  

ad  equal  nccesa ;  go  did  the  heretics  cast 
lock-pearli  before  twiue.  In  this  it  b 
that  the  orthodoi  were  more  careful  of 
reasnre.  [Disciplina  Abcani.]  The 
f  Origen  (e.  (Kjuni,  iii.  p.  142,  Spencer), 
ipeaking  of  the  care  bestowed  upon  catc- 


peraons  of  crri  life  froi 
I  aiaembly  (^1  t^  uir 
Bm  to  imply  that  wtne 


were   admitted  to  any 

ic  practice  of  receiving  all  comers  to  their 
ea  with  that  of  the  Christuini,  and  the 
XXoyor  does  not  appear  to  be  taken  (like 
'  in  the  limited  sense  of  "  the  Euchaiislic 
."  Howecer  this  may  he.  it  i>  certain 
the  end  of  the  41h  century  the  African 
/v.  Ok.  Carth.  c.  84)  specially  proyide 
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that  the  biahop  Is  not  to  hinder  uy  one,  wbeiaw 
heathen,  heretic,  or  Jew,  from  enlering  lit 
church  and  hearing  the  word  of  God,  as  fu  u 
the  dtimisial  of  the  catechumens  (mque  ti 
missam  catech.);  ud  a  lal«r  Conned  (Gut. 
VaiUtaaam,  c.  1  ;  A.D.  S24)  orders  the  Goipei  u 
be  read  after  the  Epistle,  before  the  briagiai;  ia 
of  the  gifts  [Entbance,  S  2]  or  lb*  disraiu>l  of 
catechumens,'*  in  order  that  not  oniT  catnbii- 
men>  and  penitenta.  bnt  all  who  belong  to  Ux 
contrary  part  (e  diierso  innt)  may  hear  the 
whotetome  precepts  of  the  Lord  Jesu  cr  thr 
'■'     '    '       -       rdotis);ror 


introductory  portion  of  the  tacharislic  ci*r-. 
In  the  Clementine,  for  instance  (Omj.'i.  AfWtt 
viii.  12),  the  deacon  proclaims  before  theoair- 
tory,  "  Let  no  one  of  the  catechumens,  h  <«t 
of  the  bearers,  no  one  of  the  unbelieven  (r.r 
avCcFTiH).  no  one  of  the  heterodox  [lwpre»nr.:" 
from  which  it  appears  that  heathens  had  »i 
been   eiclnded   dnring  the   whole    of  the  prt- 

3.  It  does  not  appaar  that  the  inbnt  children 
of  heathen  panota,  remaining  in  the  beaihn 
iamily,  were  Id  ancient  time*  erer  haptiKi  It 
wonid  have  been  held  a  profanation  of  the  Hcn- 
ment  to  baptiie  those  who  wera  likely  la  b« 
brought  up  as  pagans.  Bnt  baptism  was  ui 
refused  to  children  of  heathen  slara  broogbt  lu 
baptism  by  their  owners,  who  conld  of  niiv 
ensure  them  ChiistiADDnrtare;  and  orphans  ind 
fonndliugs — the  latter  at  any  rate  almod  alwin 
the  oftspring  of  heathen— were  frequently  piV 
sented  for  baptism  by  the  rtrgins  or  others  ^bo 
had  Uken  charge  of  them  (Augustine,  Apu*.  Si 
•<d  Bonifac. ;  compare  Puudo-Ambrvii.  dr  VauL 
Gent,  ii,  18).  We  may  probably  discorer  ia  liiis 
presentation  of  infants  for  tuptism  bf  prrwru 
other  than  their  parents  the  origin  of  SpO-S90e&. 
When  the  time  came  that  Paganism  wu  pro- 
scribed and  Christianity  enjoined,  special  csie 
was  taken  that  whole  families  shoiJd  be  hroo^'ht 
ithin  the  pale  of  Christianity,  and  that  llir 
ead  of  a  household  should  not  undergo  bapli^ 
proformd,  while  the  hontehold  remained  heathriL 
"  Aa  for  those  who  are  not  yet  tHtpIixed."  mv, 
the  Code  of  Justinian  (lib.  L  tit.  ii.  ck  Pafiitii, 
.  10),  "  let  them,  with  wives  and  childnn  aaj 
dl  their  households,  betake  themseire*  to  ihr 
loly  churches ;  and  let  them  proride  that  thtir 
nfants  (parruli)  be  bapttled  without  delav;  lal 
let  the  older  children  (majores)  before 
be  instrucUd  in  the  Scriptures 


public 


cted  in  the  Scriptures  hc 
But  if  any,  with  a  riew 


;o  acqui] 


eulering  ih 


P'i'ty.  go  through  a  form  of  baptiNm  (fingasi 

baptiiari)  and  leare  in  their  error  their  childns. 

'  'ea,  end  others  who  belong  to  and  depend  upca 

m ;  they  are  to  be  punished  by  can^KStioB  u> 

J  —  J  ..!.._  penalties,  and  eicluded  from  ihe 
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Qstruction  and  probation,  while  children  not 
capable  of  instruction  in  the  doctrines  of  the 
aith  were  to  be  admitted  to  baptism  at  once. 
3oth  these  laws  were  included  by  Photius  in  his 
Vomooafkm  (tit.  ir.  c  4,  p.  907)  [CODEZ 
I^AMONTJM,  p.  400]. 

4.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  Church  in  the 
earliest  times  had  special  organizations  for  the 
conversion  of  the  heathen.  It  was  of  course  the 
iuty  of  the  bishops  and  clergy  of  any  church  to 
endeavour  to  bring  over  to  the  faith  those  pagans 
who  dwelt  about  them,  and  men  were  raised  up 
from  time  to  time  who  went  forth  into  lands 
entirely  heathen.  The  monastic  orders,  in  par- 
ticular, especially  that  of  St.  Columba,  were 
coostantly  active  in  propagating  the  faith  of 
Christ  [Monastioism].  The  lives  of  the  great 
missionaries  will  be  found  in  the  Dictionart  OF 
Christian  Bioorapht. 

It  is  worth  observing,  that  in  the  Coronation- 
office  given  by  Menard  with  the  Oregorian 
Sacramentary  (Ad  Heginam  benedicendam^  pp. 
263,  264)  the  conversion  of  heathen  nations  is 
regarded  as  especially  the  work  of  a  queen. 
After  putting  on  the  ring,  the  consecrating 
bishop  prays  that  the  queen  on  the  point  of 
being  crowned  "  may  be  enabled  to  call  barbarous 
uations  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth." 

5.  The  social  intercourse  of  heathen  and 
Christian,  while  paganism  was  still  a  flourishing 
system,  was  rendered  difficult  by  two  circum- 
stances ;  the  prevalence  of  more  or  less  idolatrous 
practices  in  the  family  life  of  heathens — liba- 
tions, feasts  on  sacrificial  meats,  songs  implying 
the  recognition  of  pagan  deities,  and  the  like ; 
and  afterwards  by  the  horror  and  hatred  with 
which  the  heathen  came  to  regard  the  votaries  of 
what  they  thought  an  **  ill-omened  superstition,** 
tlestructive  of  the  greatnests  of  the  empire. 
[Family;  Idolatry.] 

Christians  who  feasted  with  the  heathen  in  a 
spot  appropriated  to  heathen  festivities,  even  if 
for  fear  of  defilement  they  took  with  them  their 
own  food  and  ate  no  other,  were  sentenced  to  a 
1  wo-years'  penance  among  the  Substrati  [Peni- 
tence].   {Cone.  Ancffr*  c.  7 ;  a.d.  314.) 

6.  Until  Christianity  had  developed  a  litera- 
ture of  its  own,  those  Christians  who  studied 
literature  at  all,  beyond  the  limits  of  Scripture, 
of  course  studied  pagan  literature;  but  at  the 
end  of  the  4th  century  we  find  the  peremptory 
Ijrohibition  {IV,  Cone.  Carth.  c.  16),  "that  the 
bishop  should  not  read  the  books  of  the  gentiles.'* 
It  is  not  to  be  supposed  however  that  this  precept 
was  literally  and  universally  observed  ;  the  vast 
)>agan  learning  (for  instance)  of  Jerome  and 
Augustine  is  matter  of  notoriety,  and  it  is  not  to 
be  supposed  that  it  was  wholly  acquired  before 
they  entered  the  Christian  ministry.  Jerome, 
indeed  {Episi,  10  [al.  70]  ad  Magnum),  expressly 
defends  Christian  writers  against  the  charge  that 
they  were  ignorant  of  pagan  writings,  and  points 
with  pride  to  the  long  series  of  writers  who  had 
defended  Christianity  with  weapons  drawn  from 
the  pagan  armoury.  See  further  under  Pro- 
hibited Books.  [C] 

HEAVEN.  [See  Firmament.]  The  veiled 
figure  on  the  sarcophagus  of  Junius  Bassns 
(Bottari,  tav.  zv.  and  elsewhere  a  female  head, 
id.  tav.  xxziii.)  is  always  held  to  represent 
the  firmament  of  heaven.    Considering  the  word 


as  denoting  the  future  spiritual  state  of  happiness 
in  the  presence  of  God,  we  can  hardly  pass  over 
the  symbolic  representations  of  the  Lord  in 
glory  which  seem  from  the  6th  century  to  have 
been  the  accustomed  decorations  of  Byzantine 
churches.  The  choir  and  apse  of  a  church  from 
that  date  were  constantly  made  to  symbolize 
heaven  and  earth :  the  churches  triumphant  and 
militant,  the  new  heaven  of  glory,  and  the  re- 
newed earth  of  the  soul  regenerated  in  baptism. 
The  churches  of  SS.  Cosmas  and  Damianus, 
St.  Venantins,  and  especially  of  St.  Prassede,  at 
Rome,  may  be  taken  as  types  of  the  Byzantine 
treatment  of  this  great  subject.  In  the  former 
Our  Lord  stands  on  the  firmament  of  clouds,  a 
figure  of  indescribable  grandeur.  He  is  not  only 
come  to  His  sanctuary,  and  present  with  a  con- 
gregation of  the  church,  but  he  is  also  and  at 
the  same  moment  in  heaven,  apart  from  time, 
with  the  church  trium[^ant.  Accordingly,  here, 
and  in  St.  Prassede,  the  apse,  and  the  upper  part 
of  the  arch  of  triumph  in  advance  of  it,  represent 
Him  in  glory  with  His  own ;  saints  and  martyrs, 
in  whit«  robes  on  gold  ground,  casting  their 
crowns  before  Him.  But  at  their  feet  flows  the 
mystic  Jordan,  the  river  of  baptism  into  His 
death,  and  also  the  river  of  death,  the  Lethe  of 
life  and  death.  It  separates  the  glorified  church 
in  heaven  from  the  sheep  of  the  fold  below,  who 
are  yet  militant  on  earth. 

Parallel  representations  of  the  adoration  of 
saints  and  martyrs  in  glory  are,  of  course,  uni- 
vei'sal  from  the  6th  century ;  the  great  proces- 
sions at  St.  ApoUinare  Nuova,  in  Ravenna,  will  be 
remembered  ai  belonging  to  the  time  of  Jus- 
tinian. The  Last  Judgment  of  Torcello  has  its 
side  of  accepted  souls  (see  s.  o.).     [R.  St.  J.  T.] 

HEBDOMADABIUS.  The  word  signifies  a 
weekly  officer,  and  was  applied  in  monasteries  to 
those  monks  who  served,  a  week  in  rotation,  the 
office  of  cook  or  reader  during  refection.  In 
Egypt  and  theThebaid  it  was  customary  in  the  5th 
century  for  all  the  monks  in  turn  to  act  as  cooks, 
and  Cassian  traces  the  custom  to  the  monasteries 
in  the  East  (Cass.  Instit.  iv.  19,  cf.  Hieron. 
Beg.  Pachom.  Prol.  Ep.  22  ad  Euttoeh.  c  35). 
But  see  Cass.  InstH.  iv.  22.  Similarlv  Benedict 
ordered  that  none  should  be  excused  froin  this 
duty  except  on  the  score  of  health  or  urgent 
occupations,  intending  thus  to  promote  a  fellow- 
ship of  brotherly  feeling;  but  with  his  usual 
consideration,  he  allowed  those  who  might  be 
unskilful  in  this  sort  of  work  to  have  assistants 
(Bened.  Beg.  c.  35). 

By  the  rule  called  of  Magister  each  "  decad  ** 
or  '*  decuria "  (ten  monks)  under  its  two  deans 
(praepositi),  was  to  hold  this  office  for  five 
weeks  together,  two  of  the  number  in  turn  with 
one  dean  being  told  off  each  week  for  the  kitchen, 
and  the  rest  under  the  other  dean  working  in 
the  field  {Beg.  Mag.  c.  17).  Even  abbats, 
though  not  unft-equently  of  illustrious  birth, 
were  not  always  exempt.  By  the  rule  of  Fer< 
reolus,  written  in  the  south  of  France  during 
the  6th  century,  the  abbat  was  to  be  cook  on 
three  great  festivals  in  the  year,  at  Christmas, 
at  .Pentecost,  and  on  the  Founder's  Day  {Beg. 
Ferreol.  c.  38).  It  is  recorded  of  Benedictus 
Aniansis  the  compiler  of  the  Concordia  Begu- 
laruniy  that  he  would  be  intent  on  literary  work 
while  at  work  in  the  kitchen  (  VHa  Bmed,  Anion, 
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Table  I.,  the  last  month  has  one  more  day.  In 
a  complete  cycle  of  30  years  there  are  10,631 
days. 

To  convert  a  Mohammedan  Date  into  Old 
Style. — Find  the  number  of  cycles  by  dividing 
the  Mohammedan  year-date  less  1  by.  30.  Let  Q 
he  the  quotient,  K  the  remainder.  Multiply  Q 
by  10,631,  to  which  add  the  number  of  days 
corresponding  to  R  in  Table  I.  and  the  number 
of  (lays  corresponding  to  the  months  and  days  in 
Table  II.,  and  also  227,0l4,  the  interval  days  from 
the  Christian  era.  The  number  of  days  divided 
by  1461  will  give  the  number  of  quadriennia 
A.n.,  and  table  in  Era  §  5,  p.  623,  will  suffice  to 
find  the  residual  year  and  day  of  year. 

Add  1  for  the  current  year. 

To  convert  an  0.  S.  Date  into  Ifohammedan, — 
Conveil  into  days  from  Christian  era,  by  same 
rule  as  in  Era,  §5.  Subtract  227,014;  divide 
remainder  by  10,631.  Let  quotient  be  Q  and 
remainder  R.  To  30  X  Q  add  the  number  of 
years  corresponding  to  the  number  of  days  in 
Table  I.  next  less  than  R,  and  with  those  over 
find  the  months  and  days  in  Table  II. 

Add  1  for  the  current  year. 

Table  I. 


Yeara. 

Days. 

Years. 

Days. 

Years. 

Daya. 

1 

364 

11 

3898 

21* 

7442 

^ 

709 

12 

4262 

22 

7796 

3 

1063 

13* 

4607 

23 

HIAO 

4 

1417 

14 

4961 

24* 

R606 

5* 

1772 

16 

6S18 

26 

8859 

e 

2126 

16* 

6670 

26» 

9214 

7* 

2481 

17 

6024 

27 

9668 

8 

283& 

18* 

6379 

28 

9922 

9 

3189 

19 

6733 

29* 

10277 

10* 

3644 

20 

7097 

30 

10631 

Table  II. 


Months. 

i>«y». 

Moniba 

Days. 

Months.  Daya. 

1 

30 

6 

148 

9 

266 

2 

69 

6 

177 

10 

299 

3 

89 

7 

2U7 

11 

326 

4 

118 

a 

236 

12 

364  or  356 

Observe  that  two  Mohammedan  years  may 
begin  in  the  same  Julian  year.  This  happens 
every  33  or  34  years. 

It  may  be  worth  noting  that  the  Persian  era 
of  Yezdegird  commenced  June  16,  632,  ten  years 
later.  [L.  H.] 

HEGUMENOS.  (;Hyoifi9yos)  The  Hegu- 
menos  of  a  monastery  in  the  Greek  church  cor- 
responds to  the  Latin  Abbat  (see  that  word). 
He  was  also  termed  archimandrite.  But,  ac- 
cording to  Helyot  {Hist,  des  Ordr.  Monast  Diss. 
Prelim,  c.  11),  the  term  archimandrite  passed 
in  time  from  the  superior  of  a  monastery 
to  the  superior-general,  originally  called  the 
exarch,  whose  office  it  was  to  "  visit "  all  the 
monasteries  in  a  province.  Any  monastery  so 
desirous  at  its  foundation  was  exempted  from 
the  bishop's  jurisdiction  and  placed  under  the 
sole  authority  of  the  patriarch;  and  the  supe- 
ri(»r  general  of  these  monasteries  was  a  grand 
archimandrite  (cf.  Thomass.  />mc.  Kcclcs.  I.  iii. 
2:^).  The  words  Hegumene  {^Hyoviiivn^  Hegu- 
meneion  {^Hyuvfityuov),  and  Hegumoncia  (♦H70U- 
ftcK«(a)  (all  from  the  classical  term  f«>r  the  head- 
ship of  a  confederacy)  i-ignify  ablxjis,  monastery 


(Or  abbat *8  rooms),  and  office  of  abbat.    (Suic. 
Thes,  JHodes.  s.  r.)  [I.  G.  S.] 

HEILETON.    [EiLETON.] 

HELENA.  (1)  Mother  of  Constantine  the 
Great  (fcirua  328  A.D.);  commemorated  Aug.  18 
{Mart,  Usuardi);  Maskarram  18=Sept.  15  {Cal. 
Ethiop.).    See  also  Constantine. 

(2)  Virgin-saint  of  Auxerre:  "Natalis"  May 
22  {Mart.  Usuardi) ;  translation  and  deposition 
May  22  {Mart.  Adonis,  in  Appendice). 

[W.  F.  G.] 

HELIAS,  presbyter  and  martyr  at  Cordova 
with Isidorus and  Paulus,  monks;  commemorated 
April  17  {MaH.  Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

HELIMENAS,  or  UELYMAS,  iiresbyter 
of  Babylonia,  and  martyr  at  Cordula,  under 
Decius,  with  Chrysotelus  and  Parmenius,  pres- 
byters, and  the  deacons  Luctis  and  Mucins  (or 
Lucius  and  Mucas);  commemorated  April  22 
{Mart,  Roin,  Vet.,  Bedae,  Adonis,  Usuardi). 

[W.  F.  G.] 

HELIODORUS,  martyr  in  Africa  with  Ve-. 
nustus  and  seventy-five  othei*8 ;  commcmorate4l 
May  6  {Mart.  Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

HELIOLATRAE.    [Faithful.] 

HELI8AEUS.  HELIZAEUS,  or  ELISHA, 
the  prophet;  commemorated  June  14  {Mart. 
Horn.  Vet.f  Bedae,  Adonis,  Usuardi).  See  also 
Elisha.  [W.  F.  G.] 

HELL.  A  frequent  subject  of  mediaeval 
Christian  art  in  the  sense  of  the  appointed  place 
or  state  of  future  punishment;  but  the  writer 
is  not  aware  of  any  such  representation  of  un- 
questionable date  and  authenticity  within  the 
first  eight  centuries,  unless  the  judgment- 
mosaic  of  Torcello  may  be  considered  an  ex- 
ception, which  is  very  doubtful.  See  Last 
Judgment.  The  Book  of  Kells,  and  Saxon  and 
Irish  MSS.  contain  numerous  dragons,  and  even 
grotesque  devils;  but  they  certainly  seem  to 
have  more  to  do  with  the  prevailing  taste  for 
lacertine  or  serpentine  ornament,  and  general 
melancholy  or  ferocity  of  mind,  than  with  any 
doctrinal  idea  of  evil  spirits.  The  regular 
Inferno  begins  with  the  early  Florentine  revival, 
in  the  baptistery  of  St.  Giovanni.  [R.  St.  J.  T.] 

HELLADIUS,  Upofidfrrus ;  commemorated 
May  28  {Cal.  Bytant.).  [W.  F.  G.] 

HELPIDIUS,  bishop  and  confessor  at  Lyons ; 
commemorated  Sept.  2  {Mart,  Adonis,  Usuardi). 

[W.  F.  G.] 

HEMIPHOBION  {ritit4>6pioy\  seemingly 
some  kind  of  upper  garment,  worn  by  men  and 
women.  Epiphanius  (Ilaereais  69,  §  3)  describes 
Arius  as  wearing  a  colobion  (see  the  word)  and 
a  hemiphorion;  the  latter  probably  over  the 
former,  which  was  a  close  tunic.  And  Palladius 
{Hist.  LausiftC'if  p.  148)  says  that  the  younger 
Melania  gave  her  silken  hemiphoria  to  make 
^*  KaKvfifiararois  Butruurrfiplois"  hangings  for  the 
sanctuary,  or  altar-cloths,  whichever  it  may  be. 

HesychiVis  and  Suidas  write  the  word  rifu^iptoyj 
connecting  it  with  pdpos  (a  shawl  or  wrap))er), 
and  translating  it  "dimidium  vestis,"  *Mimi- 
diata  vestis."  It  was  probably  therefore  one  or 
the  many  forms  of  the  pallium,  smaller  than 
that  commonly  worn.  (Suicer's  TTiesauruSy  s.  v.). 

[C] 


:.l™,0.. 


r  d«r>.  Pm.  cilTiii.,  cilii.,  cl,,  on  Sundsp 
iTaporUDt  fsatirili,  ■  ^ort  equiVDlent}':  And 
tin  Tcniclta  called  ^li'rAn* nDdihortanthemi 
ed  Stkhera  which  fallow  th«m,  Rnd  is  plncdt 
vreB  ths  cUoni  of  th«  doiologr,  "glurr, 
'  (Ufa),  BOd  "both  now,  lie."  (iral  tirj.' 
H«othiaoa  virin  with  the  muiiicHl  lo;ie  o( 
w«ck ;  then  being  one  to  eiicK  tone;  and 
r  are  found  in  the  Paradetiue,  or  book  cdd- 

lUged  iccording  to  the  different  tones.     The 

n  of  the  HeoEhiDoa  ii  that  of  anf  othei  Greek 

iphon. 

2.)  T>i  iaeiA  (ibayyi^ia).    These  are  Goipels 

itiDg  to'  the    Reinrrecllon.  one   of  which  i> 

I  on  Sundajs  in  th 
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Tiii.  S2).  So  ConstanUn*  (Eniefc.  H.  E.  i.  i. 
„.  21,  22}  ipeake  oT  the  church  u  4  ^fa  « 
koVdAiic^,  '4  hrfartin,  atp^tu.  W*  are  a*- 
ceraed  with  (he  tenn  mainlj  in  the  secnnd  M 
th«e  sigaificiitiong. 

The  word  was  nted  hj  the  earlf  fathen  >itli 
a  good  deal  of  latitude  lo  desijcaate  rTttimi 
which  adopted,  or  profesaed  lo  adopt,  say 
Chriatian  element  whaterer  (Barton.  BoMjim 
Ltd.  p.  12);  H)  the  Tn>ll»n  loondl  <t  95) 
applies  the  word  "heretic"  alike  to  those  "in 
were,  and  to  th»e  who  were  not,  rectiVfd 
ChrtstLaas  ;  bat  it  ii  generally  applied  lo  thw 
who,  holding  the  leading   tmtha  of  tie  ful^ 

To  define  heree;  is,  as  St.  Angnstine  laji  (/V 
Haertt.  PntC),  "altogether   impcwible,  or  i1 


and  whe 


askfd 


[H.  J.  H.] 
idria. 


lEBACLElAS.   (1)  Patriarch  of  Alt 
.  24^;  commemorated  Jul;  14  {Han.  uiu- 
i);  Taktas  S^Dec.  4  (Cal.  EtAiop.). 
I)    Martfr    in    Thrace    with    Eoticni    and 
iitui;  commemorated  Sept.   29  (Mart.  U>ii- 
i).  [W,  F.  G.] 

lEBACLIDES,  martyr  at  Alexandria  with 
<w,  Platarchas,  Potamiena,  Sereaua,  and 
IS  Dthen;  commemorated  Jane  26  (ifarl. 
i.Vtt.,  Adonis,  [;snardi>  [W.  F.  G.] 

IEBACLIU8.  (1)  Biahup  and  conf^uor  at 
I  (fcirci  523  AJ>.)i  commemarated  Jane  8 
irt  Usnardi). 

I)  Saint,  of  Nyon;  eommemorated  with 
lua  Aqnillnna,  and  two  othera,  Uaj  IT  (A.) 
I)  Uartjr  at  Tader  in  Tatcanj,  with  Peli- 
imns  and  Panlinas;  commemorated  Uay  36 
iH.  Hieroa.,  Adonis,  Usunrdi).  [W.  F.  G,] 
[EBASTUS,  or  ERA8TUS,  bishop  of  Phi- 
1,  and  martyr ;  commemorated  July  Hlj 
irt.  Uiuardi,  Ado  d>  Faltv.  83.  Aposlolomm'). 

[W.  F.  G.] 
CEBCULANUS.  (1)  Saint,  of  Rome:  "Na- 
i"Sept.  &(J£v<..fiain.re(.,Hieron.,  Adonia, 
aHl). 

I)  Soldier,  saint  at    Lyoni;    commemorated 
L  25  {Mart.  Usnardi). 
1)  Bi8hop,martyratPerngia; 
'.  7  (Marl.  Bom.  Vel.,  Adonis,  lltu*rdi> 

[W.  F.  G.] 
tEBESY,  considered  as  a  deUclum,  or  offence 
net  the  law  of  the  church. 
he  Greek  word  aTjmrij  imports  (1)  a  choosing 
'.  iiii.  IR,  LXX. ;  I  Mnccab.  riii.  30) ;  (2)  that 
nh  is  chown,  especially  an  opinion  which  one 
aes  to  hold,  as  i^piat.i  ina^tUa  (2  Pel.  ii. 

ating  from  the  true  Chriitian  faith ;  (3)  a 
r  of  men  holding  a  particular  opinion,  as 
:.)  thone  holding  particular  opinions  in  phi- 
phy  {Diog.  Laeit.  i.  13  eli.).  In  the  New 
.ament  it  it  used  of  the  Sadduceei  (Acts  t. 
the  Pharisees  (B.  it.  S,  and  pcrhapo  xxvl. 
if  the  Christian  community  {lb.  iiiv.  5,  14; 

ertbePialnudiMiiot 


ilf,  he  iUnslnl 
the  difficnity  by  pointing  out  (_Ep.  232,  ad  QmA- 
cuA.)  that  Fhilastrtos  bishop  of  Brexsa,  a  ha 
book  of  hereaiea,  ennmrtaled  28  which  W 
originated  among  the  Jew)  before  Christ,  sad 
126  afterwardi,  but  that  EpIphMiiDs  of  Crpnt 
ditcoTered  only  SO  altogether.  But  he  ii  carriiil 
to  nou  (Epia.  43)  that,  whatenr  be  U)' 
definition,  it  is  not  the  mere  falienes  of  'D 
opininD,  but  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  held,  tUi 
uoDstitules  heresy;  they  who  do  Dot  defrixi  i 

nnimoiitate),  esperially  they  who  are  in  trior 
mainly  by  the  accident  of  birth,  are  not  i«  b 
reckoned  beretica.  With  which  actorda  It* 
common  definition,  that  heresy  ii  "(mtisu 
defenrio  dogmatis  ecclesiae  UDiienalii  Judhw 
condemnati>  See  Dtcntiuit  Grot.  Can.  ni' 
qn.  iii.  c  29  ff.  The  law  ofthe  emperor  .trcvlii^ 
dated  aj).  3S5.  and  giren  id  the  Coda  Ttiri 
(XTI.  T.  2Bi  i>  the  first  legialatin  d.finii«. 
"  Qui  Tel  levl   argumento   a  jndido  atholia' 

same  Arcndius  (Old;,  L.  13,  De  Pag>mis)."nn! 
a  Catholicae  Keltgionis  dogmata  deriin  n«- 
leidara,"  where  the  word  "  contendunl '  it  i-M 
to  refer  to  the  aame  pertinacity  in  nuuBtaimsi 
an  opinion  on  which  Augnstine  dwell)  (Vis 
Espen,  pi.  iii.  til.  i*.  t.  22  ff.).  Van  Dpen  o*- 
aiders  this,  if  not  an  absolalely  necurxte  dnii.\- 
lion,  to  be  that  which  hw  governed  tbt  -ni- 
sequent  practice  of  the  church.     He  msirttsis* 
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oogniance  of  constmctiTe  heresy.'  To  ct- 
Etitole  the  canonical  offence  the  hrmy  nini 
conaist — i..  in  a  departure,  not  from  the  ioipM 
belief  of  Chrialianity,  but  from  that  which  1l>' 
church  through  hrr  creeds  and  canow  lu) 
declared  to  be  a  matter  of  faith ;  ii.,  the  er»r 
must  be  persistent  and  wilful,  and.  «a  AoguiiiK 
points  out  (Oe  Ciu.  Dei.  rHii.  51),  after  aJ«'- 
nilion;  iii.,  it  mnit  not  only  b«  anspecled  tui 
detected  and  adjudicated  npon.  (Van  E<p™ 
Jut  Ecct.  III.  It.  3;  Field,  Of  Om  ChtrO,  bi 
cc  3,  4). 

2.  i.  The  cognliance  of  heresy  was  irtttJ  '> 
the  bishop*  separately,  as  well  as  eollecli'tlj. 
It  belongs  eselusiTely  lo  the  spihioal  "^f' 
says  Ambroae  (£jn.  21),  nddreasing  the  enperr 
Valentinian,  to  decide  on  matters  of  dodrisi. 
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Phe  episcopate  was  held  to  be  one,  where  the 
kith  was  concerned,  and  each  bishop  was  charged 
vith  maintaining  it,  although  for  practical  con- 
venience his  goTernment  extended  only  over  a 
iaglc  diocese.  This  jurisdiction  granted  to  the 
>ishop  in  matters  of  faith  appears  from  the 
>ower  possessed  by  him  in  the  ante-Nicene 
'hurch  of  varying  the  expressions  of  the  creed 
II  use  in  his  diocese,  in  order  to  meet  prevailing 
ieresies;  provided,  of  course,  that  the  fun- 
lamental  unity  of  the  faith  was  unimpaired ; 
nstances  of  such  variations  are  g^ven  in  Bing- 
lam,  Antiq,  U.  vi.  3.  The  reference  to  the 
»elief  of  individual  bishops  as  a  standard  of 
loctrine  is  further  evidence  in  the  same  direction, 
rhus  Theodosius  in  a  rescript  quoted  in  Sozomen 
//.  E.  vii.  4)  exhorts  his  subjects  to  keep  the 
aith  delivered  by  St.  Peter,  and  by  Damasus  of 
iome,  and  Peter  of  Alexandria.  Other  references 
•f  the  kind  are  collected  in  Gothofred's  com- 
nentary  on  Codex  Theod,  xvi.  l^de  fide  CatAolicd. 
t  was  an  exercise  of  this  authority  by  Gelasius 
>ishop  of  Rome,  a.d.  492—6,  condemning  in  a 
lecretal  epistle  the  writings  of  Faustus  the 
>emi-pelagian  archbishop  of'Riez,  which  gave 
'ise  to  thie  first  Roman  catalogue  of  forbidden 
K>oks.  After  the  empire  became  Christian, 
ittempts  were  made  by  some  of  the  emperors  to 
irrogate  to  themselves  this  spiritual  jurisdiction 
>f  the  bishops.  The  first  instance  of  the  kind, 
inless  the  laws  of  Theodosius  on  heretics  ai*e  to 
>e  regarded  as  such,  is  that  of  the  usurper 
ifwiliscus,  emperor  of  the  East,  475-7,  who 
ssued  an  encyclic  letter  condemning  the  council 
>f  Chalcedon,  and  laying  down  definitions  of 
aith.  An  example  followed  with  mora  success 
>y  Justinian,  whose  edicts  on  doctrine  as  well  as 
liscipline  obtained  acceptance  by  being  pro- 
nulgated  through  the  patriarchs,  metropolitans, 
ind  bishops.  The  ecclesiastical  legislation  of 
J^harlemagne  also  trenched  upon  the  same  pre- 
■ogative ;  discussion  was  permitted  in  the  synods 
ummoned  by  him,  but  the  emperor  reserved  the 
lecision  to  himself,  and  issued  the  decrees  in  his 
iwn  name.  But  no  ecclesiastical  authority 
;upci*seded  that  of  the  bishops  till  a.d.  1204, 
vhen  two  Cistercian  abbots  were  sent  by 
nnocent  III.  to  the  south  of  France  to  inves- 
igate  the  Albigensian  heresy;  and  in  1231 
iregory  IX.  issued  a  commission  to  the  Domini- 
ums to  constitute  a  special  court  of  heresy;  this 
Vixs  the  beginning  of  the  Inquisition.  (Van  Espen, 
fus.  EccL  I.  xxii.  3.) 

ii.  The  general  power  of  each  bishop  to  defend 
he  faith  was  restricted,  in  dealing  with  an 
ndividual  heretic,  to  his  own  diocese.  If  the 
ICC  used  was  one  of  the  clergy,  the  bishop  was 
cquired  in  the  African  church  to  take  neigh- 
louring  bishops  to  sit  with  him  (1  Cone,  Carthag. 
'..  11;  2  Cone,  Carthag,  c.  10);  but  this  rule 
vas  not  confined  to  accusations  of  heresy.  With 
he  bishop  in  some  instances  sat  the  presbyters — 
vhcther  or  not  this  privilege  was  universally 
■onceded  to  them.  The  synod  of  Antioch;  a.d. 
St>4,  which  condemned  Paul  of  Samosata,  con- 
ained  presbytera  (Euseb.  H,  E,  vii.  28).  So  the 
irst  condemnation  of  Arius  was  not  pronounced 
>y  Alexander  bishop  of  Alexandria,  A.D.  319,  till 
ic  had  summoned  the  presbytery  and  some  other 
ji$ho))s  to  hear  the  charge  (Epiphan.  Haer,  69,  c. 
().  And  the  accusation  against  Pelagius  was  first 
tear  I  before  John,  bi»Uup  of  Jerusalem,  and  a 


B3mod  of  his  presbyters,  a.d.  415.  If  objection 
was  made  to  the  decision  of  the  bishop,  an  appeal 
lay  to  a  lai^r  council,  either  of  the  province,  or 
finally  of  the  whole  church ;  instances  of  which  are 
too  notorious  to  need  citing.  A  bishop  charged  with 
heresy  could  be  tried  only  by  a  synod  of  bishops. 
The  officer  charged  with  the  preliminary  inves- 
tigation is  designated  by  one  of  the  laws  of 
Justinian  {Novel,  137,  c.  5).  **  If  any  clergyman 
is  accused  in  point  of  faith,  if  he  is  a  bishop  he 
shall  be  examined  before  his  metropolitan,  but 
if  he  is  a  metropolitan  then  before  the  patriarch." 

3.  The  penalties  attached  to  heresy  were  both 
ecclesiastical  and  civil. 

i.  By  ecclesiastical  law  an  obstinate  heretic 
was  excommunicated,  and  if  he  continued  con- 
tumacious, his  exclusion  from  church-member- 
ship was  made  more  rigorous.  The  6th  canon 
of  the  council  of  Laodicea  forbids  those  who 
continue  in  their  heresy  to  enter  the  house  of 
God.  But  this  exclusion  could  not  have  been 
universal,  for  the  4th  council  of  Carthage, 
A.D.  398  (c.  84)  distinctly  prohibits  the  bishop 
from  preventing  Gentiles,  Jews,  or  heretics  from 
being  present  in  church  during  the  Missa  Cate- 
chumenorum ;  and  the  council  of  Valentia,  a.d. 
524  (c.  I.)  orders  the  gospel  to  be  read  before 
the  oblations,  so  that  heretics,  among  others, 
may  have  an  opportunity  of  hearing  [cf. 
Heathen].  Another  stigma  affixed  to  heretics 
was  the  rejection  of  their  evidence  in  any 
ecclesiastical  court  against  a  Catholic.  The 
Apostolical  Canons  (c.  74)  say  expressly  that  the 
evidence  of  a  heretic  shall  not  be  received  against 
a  bishop.  The  129th  canon  of  the  African  code 
also  mentions  heretics  among  other  infamous 
persons  whose  testimony  was  inadmissible 
i^4  Cone,  Carthag,  c.  96).  The  so-called  6th 
canon  of  the  council  of  Constantinople,  A.D.  381, 
guards  this  disability  from  abuse  by  confining 
it  exclusively  to  ecclesiastical  causes ;  if  a  heretic 
had  a  civil  cause  of  complaint  against  a  bishop, 
the  council  allowed  him  his  remedy;  but  the 
Justinian  code  deprived  him  even  of  this. 
Another  class  of  penal  enactments  was  directed 
to  the  protection  of  the  orthodox  from  the 
infection  of  heresy.  One  of  the  Apostolical 
Canons  (c.  45)  forbids,  under  pain  of  suspension, 
any  bishop,  presbyter,  or  deacon,  to  pray  with 
heretics,  or  permit  them  to  officiate;  another 
(c.  63)  inhibits  either  clergy  or  laity  from  wor- 
shipping in  a  synagogue  of  heretics.  The  council 
of  Laodicea  (c.  9)  would  not  permit  Catholics 
to  frequent  the  cemeteries  or  celebrations  of 
so-called  martyrdoms  of  heretics,  nor  (c  33) 
tolerate  any  devotions  with  them.  The  4th 
council  of  Carthage,  a.d.  398  (c.  71),  pronounces 
the  assemblies  of  heretics  to  be  not  churches  but 
conventicles ;  and  (c  72)  prohibits  both  praying 
and  singing  psalms  with  them.  The  Spanish 
council  of  Lerida,  A.D.  523  (c.  13),  rejects  the 
oblation  of  any  who  has  presented  his  children 
for  baptism  by  a  heretic ;  this  must  mean,  not 
in  a  case  of  necessity,  where  it  would  be  admitted, 
but  deliberately.  (Bingham,  Antiq.  XVI.  i.  4). 
Social  intercourse  with  heretics  was  also  pro- 
hibited. **A  clergyman  must  avoid  both  the 
entertainments  and  the  society  of  heretics" 
(4  Cone.  Carthag,  c  70;  1  Cone.  Toiet.  c.  15; 
1  Cone,  Turon.c.  8;  Cone.  Venet,  c.  3).  Augustine 
relates  (Confess,  iii.  11)  that  whjie  he  wn:  n 
Manichaean  his  mother  would  not  sit  at  the 
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same  tabic  with  him.  The  council  of  Lnodicea 
(c.  32)  forbids  Christians  to  receive  the  Eulogiae 
of  heretics,  and  also  (cc  10,  31)  to  intermarry 
with  them.  This  last  prohibition  appears  to 
hare  been  nnirersally  enforced  (Cone,  EH>er. 
c  16 ;  Omc.  in  TruU.  c.  72V  The  laws  of  the 
chnrch  are  not  so  strict  as  the  civil  edicts  after- 
wards became  in  prohibiting  the  study  of  here- 
tical books ;  there  is  one  canon  (4  Cone.  Carihag, 
c  16)  which  forbids  a  buhop  to  read  heathen 
authors  under  any  circumstances,  and  heretical 
ones  unless  time  or  necessity  require. 

U.  The  civil  proceedings  against  heretics  began 
with  some  edicts  of  Constantine  against  the 
Donatists,  a.d.  316;  but  a  much  more  extensive 
series  of  laws  was  enacted  by  Theodosius  the 
Great  with  a  view  to  put  an  end  to  the  divisions 
of  the  church  arising  from  the  controversies  of 
the  4th  century,  and  to  enforce  uniformity  of 
belief  by  legal  penalties.  The  first  of  these  was 
{Kissed  immediately  after  the  general  council  of 
Constantinople,  A.D.  381,  and  between '  that 
)>eriod  and  a.d.  394,  fifteen  other  such  edicts 
were  published.  A  further  law  was  enacted  by 
Honorius,  a.d.  408,  and  others  in  the  East  by 
Arcadius  and  the  younger  Theodosius,  and  others 
again  by  Justinian,  a.d.  529.  The  laws  are 
chiefly  contained  in  book  xvi.  tit.  v.  de  Haereticit 
of  the  Theodosian  Code,  although  a  few  are  to 
be  found  under  other  titles.  Here  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  give  a  bare  abstract  of  the  most 
severe  of  them.  Heretics  were  deprived  of  all 
offices  of  profit  or  dignity  in  the  state;  they 
could  neither  receive  nor  bequeath  property;  no 
civil  contract  with  them  was  binding ;  they  were 
fined,  banished,  subjected  to  corporal  punishments, 
and  even  sentenced  to  death.  Other  laws  were 
designed  to  prevent  the  propagation  of  heresy. 
No  heretical  assemblies  might  be  held,  nor  con- 
venticles built,  nor  clergy  ordained ;  their  books 
were  to  be  burnt  and  their  children  disinherited. 
These  edicts  were  not  directed  against  all  heretics 
indiscriminately,  but  against  various  sects  which 
w^ere  held  to  be  most  dangerous  to  faith  or 
morals.  From  the  account  of  Sozomen  (/T.  E, 
vii,  12),  they  were  intended  to  strike  terror 
rather  than  to  be  executed ;  but  heretics  were 
always  exposed  to  them,  and,  in  one  conspicuous 
instance,  the  most  severe  penalty,  that  of  death, 
was  inflicted  on  Priscillian  and  some  of  his 
adherents;  the  first  example  in  the  church  of 
any  one  being  put  to  death  for  his  opinions. 

4.  i.  The  admission  of  heretics  to  the  church 
is  closely  involved  with  the  controversies  of  the 
4th  century  on  the  vnlidity  of  heretical  baptism 
[Baptism,  Iteration  of,  p.  172].  Their  bear- 
ing on  the  reconciliation  of  heretics,  and  the 
further  question  of  the  relation  in  which  the 
practice  of  anointing  converts  from  heresy 
stands  towards  the  rite  of  confirmation,  are 
discussed  in  Morinus  (de  Poenit.  ix.  7-11). 
This  article  is  concerned  only  with  any  rites  or 
terms  of  admission  which  indicate  the  course  of 
canonical  discipline.  The  council  of  Eliberis 
(c.  22)  appoints  ten  years'  penance  to  those  who 
had  deserted  the  faith  and  afterwards  returned, 
with  a  proviso  that  if  they  had  lapsed  in  infancy 
they  should  be  received  back  without  delay. 
Later  councils  {Cone,  Agath.  c.  60 ;  Cone.  Epaon. 
c.  29)  deprecating  this  severity,  reduce  the  term 
to  two  years,  on  condition  that  the  penitent 
fasts  three  days  a  week  and  comes  frequently  to 
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church.  Longer  penalties  were  exacted  n- 
those  who  had  submitted  to  re-bapitisin  sidh^- 
the  heretics,  the  earlier  practice  in  this  ton  Wise 
more  severe ;  the  1st  council  of  Valence,  A.n.  574 
(c  3),  denies  communion  to  them  till  the  isu. 
of  death,  that  of  Lerida,  A.D.  523  (c.  9\  onlv  -« 
nine  years.  In  this,  however,  as  in  other  (<•«*.> 
of  discipline,  much  was  let\  to  the  discmiot  < 
the  bishop  {Ccnc,  Agaih,  c  60;  4  Oomc  An-^.i 
c  8).  In  general  the  prmctioe  of  the  dia.cL 
which  is  involved  in  some  otMcaritj,  appeir*  *• 
have  been  to  admit  converts  without  any  aar.. 
penance,  submitting  them  however  to 
ward  form  or  ceremonial  of  peaitenoe  (m^ 
poenUetUiaey  Innocent :  Ep,  18,  cuf  Aiexan.  c  u 
A  letter  of  Gregory  the  Great  iEpisL  ix.  61,  .i 
Quirin.)  directs  that  those  who  had  once  i^^. 
baptized  in  the  name  of  the  TriDity  shou.. 
be  received  by  imposition  of  hands,  which  w^^ 
the  Western  use,  or  by  unction,  which  was  u  ' 
of  the  East,  or  by  a  profession  of  faith. 

Of  these  forms  of  reconciliation  that  by  iup*' 
sition  of  hands  was  the  earliest.  It  is  sfiokn  •-! 
by  Eusebius  (JST.  E,  vii.  2)  as  a  practice  ish 
was  ancient  in  the  time  of  Stephen,  bishi^  >.: 
Rome,  a.d.  253-7;  Cyprian  also  cidL>  it  tti^ 
ancient  custom  in  his  time  {E^p^  71  ad  l^miu^is  i 
It  was  prevailing  in  the  time  of  lanoceat  {F.^f. 
2  ad  Metric,  c.  8,  22  ad  £pi9.  Macedotu  cc  «, 
5);  it  was  known  to  Augustine  {de  Boft,  :. 
Lkmat.  iii.  1 1,  ifnd.  vi.  15),  and  was  the  sal^ 
of  the  decrees  of  various  councils  (1  Cbne.  An  '± 
c.  8;  Cone.  Aicaen.  c.  8).  By  a  canonical  t}*ii.t 
of  Siricius,  bishop  of  Rome,  A.D.  3&4— 9A,  heivtio 
were  to  be  admitted  by  imposition,  together  vitii 
invocation  of  the  Spirit.  But  the  statcmea; 
Gregory  that  imposition  of  hands  was  the  Ws:  -a 
custom,  and  unction  the  Eastern,  is  only  partU  It 
correct.  Unction  was  in  use  in  both  the  S}«:i>u 
and  the  Gallic  churches  (I  Conc»  Aransic.  c  1. 
Cone.  Epaon,  c.  16),  and  it  is  likelj  that  vha 
Gregory  wrote  he  was  referring  only  to  t^ 
principal  church  of  the  West,  that  of  E<.-ar 
(Martene  d<!  hit.  iit  6). 

ii.  In  the  4th  century,  converts  from  sac- 
heresies  were  received  into  the  church  by  unctic. 
with  formal  renunciation  of  their  errors  {C> 
Laod.  c.  7 ;  1  Cone.  Constant,  c  7).  The  TrulUs 
council,  following  the  1st  of  Constantinople,  it- 
scribes  the  manner  of  admission ;  ^  We  rtcti^* 
Arians,  Macedonians,  Novatians,  Quart«deciina::.N 
and  Apollinarians,  when  they  give  in  whttn 
forms  of  belief  (Xi/9f  AAovs ;  for  instances  oi  tik.< 
practice  see  Soc.  H.  E.  iv.  12,  Sox.  //.  ^  iiL  *.- . 
and  anathematize  every  heresy  not  accnriis:: 
with  the  mind  of  the  holy  and  apostolic  char>t.; 
sealing  (that  is,  anointing)  them  with  the  I. 
ointment  on  the  forehead,  and  eyes,  and  nvstnu 
and  mouth,  and  ears;  and  as  we  seal  them.  *t 
say,  *The  seal  of  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghu^L'* 
The  Arabic  version  of  the  l^icene  canons  (c.  :U. 
Hardouin,  voL  i.  p.  468)  has  another  form  t 
admission.  **  If  any  one  is  converted  to  i  n 
orthodox  faith  he  roust  be  received  into  \U 
church  by  the  hands  of  the  bL«bop  or  preKbrt^r. 
who  ought  to  instruct  him  to  anathematise  s.' 
who  oppose  the  orthodox  faith  and  coatrsdict 
the  apostolic  church.  He  ought  also  to  anacht^ 
matize  Arius  and  his  heresy,  and  openly  icJ 
sincerely  profess  the  iaith.  After  this  the  btahc^ 
or  priest  whose  office  it  is,  shall  reivive  him  aeii 
anoint  him  with  the  unction  of  Chrism,  and  fi^^ 
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ttm  three  times  while  anointing  him,  and  pray- 
ug  over  him  in  the  prayer  of  Dionysius  the 
Lreopagite,  and  prayer  shall  be  made  earnestly 
o  God  for  him^  and  then  he  may  be  receired." 
Vith  regard  to  other  heresies,  the  canon  of  the 
i'nillan  council  already  cited  proceeds  to  make 
he  following  provisions.  **  About  the  Pauli- 
tnists  the  Catholic  church  defines,  that  they  are 
o  be  baptized  anew ;  but  as  to  the  Eunomians, 
vho  baptize  with  one  immersion,  the  Montanists 
.  .  .  and  the  Sabellians  ....  and  all  the 
ithcr  heresies  .••..;  all  who  will  come  over 
o  orthodoxy  from  these  we  receive  as  converts 
Vom  paganism  {ws  "EAAifFas) ;  and  the  first  day 
ve  make  them  Christians,  the  second  catechu- 
nens,  and  on  the  third  day  we  exorcise  them, 
ifter  breathing  thrice  on  the  forehead  and  ears 
Kxorcism]  ;  and  so  we  go  on  to  catechise  them, 
md  canse  them  to  tarry  in  the  church  and  listen 
:o  the  Scriptures;  and  then  we  baptize  them. 
\nd  the  Manichaeans,  and  the  Valentinians,  and 
;he  Marcionites,  and  those  who  come  from  such- 
ike  heresies  must  give  in  Itbelli,  and  anathema- 
tize their  own  heresy,  and  Nestorius  and  Euty- 
;hes,  and  Dioscorns  and  Severus,  and  the  other 
ringleaders  of  such-like  heresies,  and  those  who 
lold  their  own  and  the  other  aforenamed  here- 
sies;  and  so  they  may  be  admitted  to   Holy 
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iii.  In  the  case  of  those  who  came  into  the 
>rthodoz  faith  from  the  heresies  of  Nestorius  and 
clutyches,  the  church  appears  to  have  been  satisfied 
with  a  solemn  profession  of  faith  by  the  convert. 
This  is  frequently  insisted  upon  by  Leo  (JEpp.  i. 
3;  vi.  2;  xiv.  zzvii.  4).  The  2nd  council  of 
Seville,  a.d.  618,  received  in  this  form  at  its 
twelftli  sitting  an  heretical  Syrian  bishop.  The 
Jishop  made  a  solemn  statement  of  his  errors  and 
>f  the  truth,  and  confirmed  it  with  an  oath.  In 
later  periods  an  oath  became  an  indispensable 
[>art  of  the  ceremonial.  A  Roman  synod  under 
Leo  III.,  A.D.  799,  required  a  certain  bishop 
P'elix  not  only  to  abjure  his  heresy  and  write  out 
I  form  of  faith,  but  also  to  swear  over  the  holy 
tiysteries  to  observe  his  orthodox  profession ;  he 
nras  then  required  to  place  it  over  the  body  of 
$t.  Peter,  and  swear  he  would  inever  dare  repeat 
lis  heretical  opinions.  Cotelerius  {Apost.  Qmst., 
r.  13,  note)  prints  part  of  an  ancient  Eastern 
'itual  containing  a  form  of  renunciation  of  the 
\rmenian  heresy,  which  concludes  with  the  fol- 
owin^  imprecation :  '*  If  I  make  this  profession 
xrith  hypocrisy,  or  return  to  my  heresy  openly 
>r  secretly,  may  ail  calamities  overtake  me,  the 
Iread  of  Cain  and  the  leprosy  of  Gehazi,  and  in 
he  world  to  come  may  I  be  anathema  and  cata- 
;heroa,  and  may  my  soul  be  sent  to  Satan  and 
lis  devils." 

iv.  The  form  of  admission  in  use  in  the  East  in 
he  8th  century  is  given  by  Morinus  (ofe  Pomit, 
X.  9)  from  a  very  ancient  Greek  Euchologion. 
Those  to  be  received  must  fast  ten  or  fifteen 
lays,  and  prostrate  themselves  in  prayer  morning 
ind  evening  like  the  Catechumens ;  they  may  then 
>e  thought  worthy  of  the  orthodox  faith  and  be 
nitiated.  The  priest  is  to  bring  each  into  the 
baptistery,  and  say  to  him,  "  Curse  N.  and  his 
loctrines,  and  those  who  agree  with  him,  for  I 
-enounce  him  and  every  heretical  doctrine,  and  I 
)elieve  in  the  holy  and  consubstantial  Trinity.** 
^nd  the  priest  shall  say  to  the  convert  three 
ioics,  **  Dost  thou  believe  in  the  holy  and  cou- 
ch riot.  ANT. 


substantial  Trinity  ?*'  and  the  convert  shall  reply 
**1  do."  He  shall  then  kneel,  and  the  priest 
shall  lay  his  hand  upon  his  head  and  pray  a^ 
follows  ....  After  which  he  shall  anoint  him 
with  oil  with  the  same  form  as  if  he  were  a 
neophyte,  and  say  this  prayer  .  .  .  The  convert 
may  then  communicate,  and  he  must  be  instructed 
not  to  eat  flesh  seven  days,  nor  wash  his  face, 
but,  as  the  baptized  do,  persevere  for  seven  days, 
and  on  the  8th  day  wash  and  be  dismissed. 

The  following  example  of  a  prayer  used  for 
those  who  were  reconciled,  after  having  been 
rebaptized  by  heretics,  is  from  a  ritual  found  at 
Toulouse,  at  Rheims,  and  in  Sicily :  **  God  who 
restorest  man,  made  after  thine  own  image,  to 
that  which  Thou  hast  created,  look  down  in 
mercy  upon  this  Thy  servant,  and  whatever 
ignorance  and  heretical  perverseness  has  crept  into 
him,  do  Thou  in  Thy  pity  and  goodness  pardon, 
so  that  any  wickedness  which  he  has  committed 
through  the  fraud  of  the  devil  or  the  iniquity  of 
the  Arian  falsehood,  may  not  be  laid  to  his 
charge,  but  that  having  been  transformed  by 
Thy  mercy,  and  having  received  the  communion 
of  Thy  truth  at  the  sacred  altars,  he  may  be 
restored  a  member  of  the  catholic  church." 

Heresy  as  a  canonical  offence  is  dealt  with  by 
Van  Espen  (Jitf  EccL  Pars  iii.  tit.  iv.  c.  2). 
The  admission  of  heretics  to  the  church  is  a  very 
complicated  subject,  owing  to  the  endless  varieties 
of  heretical  sects.  See  Martene  {de  Bit.  iii.  6), 
Morinus  {de  Poenit,  ix.  7-11),  Suicer  (s.  v.  alp^" 
rtK6s)j  and  Bingham  (Antiq.  XIX.  ii.).  A  list  of 
the  early  and  mediaeval  writers  on  heresy  is 
given  in  the  preface  to  Burton's  Bampton  lectures 
on  Hereaiea  of  the  Apostolic  Age,  [G.  M.] 

HERETICAL  BAPTISM.  [Baptism,  Iter- 
ation OP,  p.  172.] 

HERMA60RA8,  bishop  and  martyr  under 
Nero  at  Aquileia,  with  Fortunatus  his  arch- 
deacon ;  commemorated  July  12  {Mart.  Bom. 
Vet,,  Adonis,  Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

HEBMAS,  saint  (supposed  bishop  of  Phi- 
lippi);  commemorated  May  9  {Mart.  Usuardi, 
Ado  de  Festiv.  Apostohrtun).  [W.  F.  G.] 

HERMEAS,  of  Comana,  Upofidprvs  under 
Antoninus ;  commemorated  May  31  {Cai,  By- 
xant.),  [W.F.G.] 

HEBMELANDUS,  abbot  in  Antron,  an 
island  of  the  Loire  (fcirca  720  A.D.) ;  comme- 
morated March  25  {MaH.  Usuardi).  [W,  F.  G.] 

HERMELLUS,  martyr  at  Constantinople; 
commemorated  Aug.  3  {Mart,  Bom.  Vet.,  Adonis, 
Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

HERMENEGILDUS,  son  of  Leovigildus, 
king  of  the  Goths,  martyr  in  Spain  (t586  A.D.) ; 
commemorated  April  13  {Mart,  Adonis,  Usuardi). 

[W.  F.  G.] 

HERMENEUTAE.    [Intekpreteb.] 

HERMLE8.    (1)  [Gaius.] 

(2)  Saint  at  Marseilles;  commemorated  with 
Adrian  us,  March  1  {Mart.  Hieron.,  Usuardi). 

(8)  One  of  the  seventy ;  commemorated  with 
Agabus,  Asyncritus,  Herodion,  Phlegon,  Rufus, 
April  8  {Cal.  Byzant.). 

(4)  Martyr  at  Rome  (A.D.  116);  commemorated 
Aug.  28  {Mart,  Bedae,  Usuardi). 
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tion,  planted  themselves  on  the  summit  of  solitary 
columns.  Of  these  the  most  famoos  were  the 
Simeon,  who  in  Syria  dnring  the  5th  centnry  is 
said  to  hare  lived  forty-one  years  on  a  tall  pillar 
the  top  of  which  waa  barely  three  feet  in 
diameter  (Evagr.  H,E,  i.  13;  ii.  9;  Theodoret, 
JPhiioth.  c.  26);  his  namesake  who  followed  his 
example  in  the  6th  century  (Eragr.  If.E,  vi, 
22) ;  and  a  Daniel,  who  chose  for  the  scene  of  his 
austerities  a  less  dreary  neighbourhood,  a  suburb 
of  Constantinople  (Theodor.  Lect.  H.  E.  i.  32). 
Other  **stTlitae"  are  mentioned  by  Joannes 
Moschus  {Prat,  cc.  27,  28,  57,  129).  This  pecu- 
liar form  of  eremitism  was  very  unusual  in 
Kurope.  A  monk  near  Treves  In  the  6th  century 
tried  the  experiment  on  the  top  of  a  column 
lising  from  the  summit  of  a  cliff ;  but  by  order 
of  the  bishop  soon  relinquished  the  attempt  on 
account  of  the  rigour  of  the  climate  (Greg.  Turon. 
Hist.  viii.  16). 

The  reverence  with  which  hermits  were 
popularly  regarded  led  to  their  aid  being  fre- 
quently invoked  when  controversies  were  raging. 
Thus  in  the  close  of  the  4th  century  Antony,  who 
19  also  said  to  have  more  than  once  broken  the 
spell  of  his  seclusion  in  order  to  go  and  plead  the 
cause  of  some  poor  client  at  Alexandria  (Soz. 
JI.  E.  i.  13),  being  appealed  to  in  the  Arian  con- 
flict not  only  addressed  a  letter  to  the  emperor, 
but  made  a  visit  in  person  to  Alexandria  on 
behalf  of  Athanasius  (Soz.  ff.  E,  ii.  31 ;  Hieron. 
Ep.  33,  ad  CastrucJ).  The  hermit  Aphraates 
boldly  confronted  the  emperor  Valens,  as  did 
Daniel,  the  later  of  the  two  pillar-hermits  of 
that  name,  the  emperor  Basiliscus  (Theodoret, 
H.  E,  iv.  23 ;  Theod.  Lect.  ColUctan,  i.  32,  33). 
The  great  Theodosiua  consulted  the  hermit 
Joannes  (Soz.  jH,E.  vii.  22).  The  hermits 
near  Antioch  interceded  with  good  effect  when 
the  magistrates  of  that  city  were  about  to 
execute  the  cruel  orders  of  the  exa;iperated 
emperor  (Chrys.  Homil,  ad  Ant.  xvii.).  But 
not  rarely  the  unreasoning  zeal  of  the  her- 
mits provoked  great  tumults ;  and  sometimes  in 
a  misguided  impulse  of  indiscriminating  pity  they 
endeavoured  by  force  to  liberate  criminals  con- 
demned by  the  law.  Nor  were  their  sympathies 
always  on  the  side  of  the  orthodox.  When 
Theophilus  of  Alexandria  denounced  the  error  of 
the  Anthropomorphitae,  almost  all  the  Saitic 
monks  were  fiercely  incensed  against  him  as  an 
atheist  "  in  their  simplicity  "  as  Cassian  adds, 
(Cass.  Coll  X.  2> 

On  the  comparative  excellency  of  the  eremitic 
or  of  the  coenobitic  life  there  has  been  much  dif- 
ference of  opinion  among  writers  who  extol 
asceticism ;  the  same  writer  inclining  now  to  the 
solitary  life,  and  now  to  the  life  in  a  community, 
as  he  views  the  question  from  one  side  or 
another.  Sozomen  calls  the  eremitic  life  the 
'<  peak  of  philosophy  ^  {H,  E.  vi.  31 ).  Chrysostom 
and  Basil  speak  to  the  same  effect  (Chrys.  Ep,  1 ; 
Bas.  Ep,  ad  Chiion,).  But  Basil  in  the  rule  for 
monks  ascribed  to  him  commends  the  coenobitic 
life,  aa  more  truly  unselfish,  more  rich  in  oppor- 
tunities both  for  helping  and  for  being  helped 
CIteg,  c.  7 ) ;  and  so  speaks  his  fnend,  Gregory  of 
Nazianza  {Orat,  21).  Jerome,  with  ftll  his  love 
of  austerity,  cautions  his  friend  and  pupil  against 
the  dangen  of  solitude  {Ep,  4,  ad  Itutiio.). 
Augustine  praises  hermits ;  and  yet  allows  that 
coenobites  have  a  more  unquestionable  title  to 
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veneration  {De  Mor,  Eccl.  c.  31).  Cassian  often 
speaks  of  hermits  as  having  climbed  to  the  summit 
of  excellence  (e.g.  Inat.  v.  36 ;  Ooll,  xviii.  4) ; 
at  other  times  he  deprecates  the  solitary  life  as 
not  good  for  all,  and  as  beyond  the  reach  of 
many ;  and  he  relates  how  a  devout  monk  gave 
up  the  attempt  in  despair,  and  returned  to  his 
brother  monks  {Coll.  xix.  2,  3 ;  xxiv.  8). 

It  was  from  the  first  very  earnestly  enjoined 
by  the  leaden  of  asceticism,  that  none  should 
venture  on  so  great  an  enterprise  as  the  solitary 
life,  without  undergoing  probation  as  a  coenobite 
(Hieron.  Ep,  4  ad  Rust. ;  Cass.  Inst.  v.  4.  36 ; 
Co(L  xviii.  4 ;  Joan.  Clim.  Scala,  iv.  27).  Bene- 
dict compares  the  hermit  to  a  champion  ad- 
vancing in  front  of  the  army  for  single  combat 
with  the  foe,  and  therefore  insists  on  his  proving 
himself  and  his  armour  beforehand  {Reg,  c  1). 
Councils  repeatedly  enforce  this  probationary  dis- 
cipline {Cone.  Venet.  a.d.  465,  c.  7  ;  Com.  Tolet. 
iv.  A.D.  633,  c.  63;  vii.  A.D.  646,  c.  5;  Cone. 
Trull.  A.D.  692,  cc.  41, 42).  The  permission  of  the 
abbat  was  required  (Sulp.  Sev.  Dial,  i.  5),  some- 
times, also,  the  consent  of  the  brethren  (Martene, 
Cotnm.  in  Reg,  Ben,  c  1)  and,  sometimes  of  the 
bishop  {Cone,  Franco/,  a.d.  794,  c.  12).  The 
length  of  this  period  of  probation  varied  (Mart.r.s. 
cf.  Isfd.  De  Div.  Off,  ii.  15).  Even  thobe  who 
moat  admired  the  hermit-life  fenced  it  round 
with  prohibitions  as  a  risk  not  lightly  to  be 
encountered. 

The  civil  authorities  were  naturally  jealous  of 
this  subtraction  of  so  many  citizens  from  the 
duties  of  public  life.  Theodosius  ordered  all 
those  who  evaded  their  public  responsibilities  on 
pretence  of  asceticism  to  be  deprived  of  their 
civil  rights  unless  they  returned  to  claim  them 
{Cod.  Theodos,  zii. ;  Tit.  1 ;  Lex  63) ;  and  it 
was  forbidden  for  slaves  to  be  admitted  into  a 
monastery  without  their  masters'  leave  {Cone, 
Chak,  A.D.  451,  Act  zr.  c.  4).  In  Western 
Europe  Charles  the  Great  decreed  that  all  her- 
mits infesting  towns  and  cities  for  alms  should 
either  return  to  their  hermitages  or  be  shut  up  in 
monasteries.  .  By  the  law  of  the  Eastern  church 
a  bishop  who  became  a  hermit  was  ipso  facto 
deprived  of  his  office. 

It  was  not  unusual,  particularly  in  the 
monasteries  of  Provence  and  Languedoc,  for  one 
of  the  brethren  most  advanced  in  asceticism  to 
be  immured  in  a  separate  cell,  sometimes  under- 
ground, always  within  the  precincts,  as  an  inter- 
cessor for  the  monastery  (Menard,  Obaere,  Crit, 
in  Bened.  Anian.  Cud.  RegtU,  ii.).  Afler  a  solemn 
religious  ceremony  the  devotee,  thus  buried 
alive  bv  his  own  consent,  was  left,  with  no  other 
apparel  than  what  he  was  wearing,  to  end  his 
days  alone.  The  doorway  was  walled  up,  or  the 
door  nailed  to  and  sealed  with  the  bishop's  ring, 
whose  consent,  as  well  as  that  of  the  abbat  and 
chapter,  was  requisite.  Only  a  little  aperture 
was  left,  not  such  as  to  allow  the  inmate  to  see 
or  be  seen,  for  letting  down  provisions  to  him 
(Menard,  u,  s.).  These  "  inclusi "  are  not  to  be 
confounded  with  the  aged  or  sickly  monks, 
allowed  separate  cells  because  of  their  infirmities 
(Cass.  Inst,  ii.  12;  Cone.  Agath.  c  38).  [See 
HE87CHA8TAE.]  The  rule  "for  solitaries'^  of 
Grimlaicus,  probably  a  monk  in  or  near  Metz 
about  the  end  of  the  9th  centnry,  seems  in- 
tended not  for  a  separate  order,  but  for  these 
"  inclusi "  generally   (Bened.  Anian.  ti.  s.).      It 
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qui  a  Dobit  energameui  sppelUntur  (iil.  Car 
lire  encTgiiTneDl  intelligutitar],"  To  the  u 
effect  Uirtin  of  Brags  (Collixt.  Can.,  c  f 
"  inter  daeTDoniiHoi  omre."  The  oe  of  (he  woid 
in  (he  Clementine  liturgj  (Cbnitt.  Apmt.  Tiil.  I 
S  my—nafaJoAiiinir  at  (rrjp  T»r  x<'*'aO>^^>' 
inh  Toi  iXAoTpioD— mskei  it  almoil  certain  tt 
the  x"MAfif>'»«>  or  Uiemantee  in  ideoticftl  wi 
the  £nergiimeni  or  Dehonuch,  i 


id  then 


.e  the  . 


whether 

(Snicer's    Thamm,    i.   t.    XtWCe;"";    V^>° 

Eipen,  Jiu  ifcrf.  iii.  132  ;  ed.  Colon.  1777).  [C.J 

HIEBAP0LI8,  COUNCILS  OF.  (!)  a.d. 
173,  oftweatf-aii  bishopa,  under  its  bishop,  Apoi' 
linaTios,  against  tlie  errors  of  MontHnus,  which 
gare  rise  to  a  sect  called  from  the  province  in 
which  it  originated,  and  in  which  Hierapolis  was 
iituate4,*'Cataphr]rges"(Maiui,i. 691-1).  Euse- 
hini  has  preurred  eitracti  trom  a  work  writtcD 
by  Apollinariiu  himself  against  them  (t.  IS). 

(2)  i,D,  i45,  under  Stephen,  ila  motropolilan, 
when  Sabinianui  was  ordained  Bishop  of  Perrhe 
Instead  of  Athanasius,  depoaed  at  Antioch  under 
Domnoi  the  year  before.  Later,  Athanasius  was 
restored  b;  Dioscorus  of  Aleiandria.  But  the 
Council  ofChfllcedon,  Oct.  31,  A.D.4M,  deciding 
for  the  moment  in  favour  of  Sabinianus,  referred 
the  tioa!  adjadication  of  the  question  to  Maiimus, 
bishop  of  Antioch,  and  a  synod  to  be  held  by  him 
withia  eight  months  to  enqaire  into  the  ch»rgei 
troQght  against  Athanaaiiis.  Should  they  not  have 
been  made  good  by  then,  he  was  to  regain  his  see, 
auJSabinianns  to  be  allowed  a  pension.  {Mansi, 
Ti.  *6S-6  i  and  then  xii.  313-58.)      [E.  S,  Ff.] 

HIEBAECHY.  1.  The  word  Upipxnt  de- 
note* properly  a  steward  or  president  of  sacred 
ritea  (Bockb,  Inxrip.  \.  749).  By  Christian 
writara  It  is  occwiionallf  used  to  designate  a 
Diaxop  (p.  210).  Thus  Maiimui,  commenting 
on  the  iccfcjiutiea/  Hieramhg  of  the  Pseudo- 
Uionjsiui,  says,  "jnoAttr  rivSir  Ufif/X'S  T«l>t 
JwiffKAwovt,'*  he  commonly  calls  the  bishops 
Aitrardu  (Snicer's  T/uaaunu,  s,  v.).  Hence  the 
word  Ufopx^a  came  to  designate  the  order  of 
bisbou.  Bingham,  however  {Ant.  UI.  i.  6), 
coniiden  the  bierarcby  of  Psendo-Dionpiiu  to 
iDclnda  biahcpa,  pileste,  ud  deaoona,  quoting 
Hauler's  Dtfm>ii>  Hitrardi.  Ecd.  (lib.  i.  c.  3 ) 
lib.  Iii.  sec.  ii.  cc  1  and  'i). 

2.  In  a  wider  sense,  the  word  Hierarchy  Is 
taken  to  inclndg  the  whole  series  of  the  orders 
of  ministry  in  the  Christian  church.  See 
Bishop,  Oodebb.  [C] 

HIEBATBION.    IBema.] 

BIBBBMIAS.    (t>  [Jbbemuh.] 

(8)[PITEB(9).] 
(8)    [E«IU1»DB{4>.] 

HHIRIUS,  presbyter  at  Aleundtia  In  the 
time  of  the  emperor  Philip ;  commemarated  Not. 
4(Jfart,£om.rirt„JUoni.,Usuardi).   [W.F.G.] 

HIEEONYMtrS.  (I)  Pre5bjUr(t420*.D,); 
deposition  at  Bethlehem  Judah,  Sept.  30  (Jforl. 
Sum.  Vet.,  HieroD.,  Bedae,  Adonis,  Usnardi). 

0J)  With  AtfTUEHnis,  commemorated  Sept.  28 
(Oit  Armett.).  [W.  F.  G.] 

HIEBOSOLYMITANA        CONCILIA. 

QJbKDULEM,  CODNCILe  OP.] 


HIEBDBOIA.    [LiTDBOT.] 

HILABIA.    (1)  [Edmenia.] 

(8)  Wife  of  Claudius,  the  tribune;  martyr 
with  Claudius  and  their  two  sons,  Jaion  and 
Maurut,  and  seventy  soldier*,  under  Numerian ; 
commemorated  Dec.  3  (J/orf.  Rom.  Vei.,  Adonis, 
Usunrdi).  [W.  F.  0.] 

UILABINUS,  monk  at  Ostia,  martyr  under 
Julian:  "Pasiio,"  July  ItJ  {Mart.  Rtm.  Vet, 
Bedae,  Adonis,  Usnardi).  [W.F.G.] 


(S)  The  Great  {I  i^iyiu).  Holy  Father,  A.D. 
33:i  ;  commemorated  Oct.  2t  {Mart.  Rom.  Vet., 
Hieron.,  Uedae,  Adonis,  Usuardi,  CaLByiant.). 

(3)  Commemurated  ^'aT.  19  (Cat.  (7R>n;.). 

[w.  F.0.3 

HILABIU8,  or  HILARY.     (1)  Bishop  of 

Paitien  and  confessor  (t369  A.D.);  commemo- 
rated Jan.  i3  (Jfarl.  Aim.  KcrC,  Adonis,  Usuardi); 
deposition  Jan.  13  {Mart.  Bedae,  Hieron.). 

(B)  Bishop  of  Aquileia  {t285  A.D.);  martyr 
with  Tatian  the  deacon,  Feiii,  Largus,  and  Diuny- 
siusi  commemorated  March  16  (Jfflr(.  Usuardi). 

(5)  Bishop  ofArles  and  confessor  (I449A.D.); 
commemorated  May  5  {Mart.  Adonis,  [Isoardi). 

(4)  Martyr  with  Produs,  a.D.  106  j  comme- 
morated July  tS  {Cal.  Byeant.). 

(6)  The  pope  (t467  A.D.);  commemorated 
Sept.  10  {Mart.  Usnardi). 

(6)  Martyr  with  Florentinua  at  Semnr;  com- 
memorated Sept.  27  {Mart.  Usuardi). 

(7)  Bishop  and  confessor  in  Gnvalis  [Gevandan 
Languedoc]i   commomorated  OcL  25  iMari 

"'  F.  G.l 


Usuardi). 


[W.  F.  G.] 

HIPPO,  COUNCIL  OP.  [Amo*N 
C01JNC11B.3 

HIPPOLYTUB,  Romanus,  martyr  at  An- 
tioch, Upoiiiprvt,  A.D.  269;  "Pisslo,"  Jan.  30 
{Hart.  Rom.  Vet.,  Adonis,  Usuardi,  Cil.  By 
lant.);  Revelatio  corporis,  Jakabit  6  =  Jan.  31 
{Cat.  ElMop.).  [W.  F.  O.] 

HIBEXIMO.  Tbe  flight  of  the  hireling  from 
the  wolf,  as  contrasted  with  the  form  of  our 
Lord  standing  in  the  door  of  the  sheeprold  pre- 
pared to  defend  His  flock,  is  beantifuily  carved 
an  the  Brescian  casket,  5th  or  6th  century. 
(Westwood,  fisiiU  Ivory  CaOa,  p.  36,  no.  93.  > 
[K.  3U  J.  T.] 

HIRBIOLOOION.  An  office  book  in  the 
Greek  church  consbting  mainly  of  a  colleelion  of 
the  Hirmoi;  bat  containing  also  a  few  other 
forms.  [H.  J.  H.] 

HIRMOS  ((ip/i/f).  The  Cliwms,  which  form 
so  important  a  part  of  the  Gre^  offices,  are 
divided  into  nine  oda,  or  practically  into  eight, 
as  the  second  is  always  omitted.  Each  ode  con- 
sists ofa  varying  number  (three,  foor  or  fiveare 
the  number*  most  frequently  found)  of  treparia, 
or  short  rhythmical  strophes,  each  formed  on  the 
model  of  one  which  precedes  the  ode  ;  and  which 
■     called   the  ffiVmoj.     The    Hirroos  a  nroally 
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>erhaps  attracted,  many  of  the  poorer.  T^e 
iity  grew  rapidly  in  population  and  prosperity ; 
ind  soon,  as  an  almost  necessary  consequence, 
(ecame  as  notorious  for  crime  and  profligacy, 
IS  it  was  famous  for  its  religious  monuments. 
Vbout  the  year  380,  Gregory  of  Nyssa  was  called 
hither  by  the  affairs  of  the  church,  and  received 
mpressions  which  it  will  be  well  to  put  before 
he  reader  in  his  own  words.  In  an  epistle, 
%'ritten  not  long  after,  he  tells  his  friend  that 
le  learned  there  what  it  was  to  keep  holy  day 
•o  God,  '*  both  in  beholding  the  saving  symbols 
»f  God  the  giver  of  our  life,  and  in  meeting  with 
;ottls  in  which  like  signs  of  the  grace  of  God  are 
ipiritually  contemplated;  so  that  he  believes 
iethlehem,  Golgotha,  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and 
;he  Resurrection  to  be  verily  in  the  heart  of  him 
jvho  has  God"  {Ep,  ad  EustatMam,  &c,  p.  16, 
m1.  Casaub.).  The  latter  thought  in  this  sen- 
«nce  then  carries  him  away,  and  he  seems, 
probably  out  of  tenderness  to  the  devout  women 
^  whom  he  wrote,  to  avoid  further  reference  to 
:he  holy  places.  Some  years  afterwards,  how- 
ever, he  wrote  a  tract,  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to 
(ome  unknown  fnend,  in  which  he  earnestly  dis- 
suaded from  visiting  Jerusalem  on  religious 
l^rotmds.  He  begins  by  denying  that  it  is  any 
)art  of  a  Christian's  duty  ^  to  visit  the  places  in 
Jerusalem  in  which  the  symbols  of  our  Lord's 
lojourn  in  the  flesh  are  to  be  seen,"  and  then 
>roceed8  as  follows  :  *'  Why,  then,  is  there  such 
seal  about  that  which  neither  makes  a  man 
blessed,  nor  fit  for  the  kingdom  ?  Let  the  man 
>f  sense  consider.  If  it  were  a  profitable  thing 
.o  be  done,  not  even  so  would  it  be  a  thing 
rood  to  be  zealously  affected  by  the  perfect. 
But  since,  when  the  thing  is  thoroughly  looked 
nto,  it  is  found  even  to  inflict  injury  on  the 
•ouls  of  those  who  have  entered  on  a  strict 
:oarse  of  life,  it  is  not  worthy  of  that  great  zeal, 
7ut  rather  to  be  greatly  shunned."  He  next 
inlarges  on  the  danger  to  the  morals  and  repu- 
.atiou  of  all,  but  especially  women,  in  their 
travels  throagh  the  luxurious  and  profligate 
cities  of  the  £ast;  and  then  proceeds  to  ask, 
*•  What  will  one  gain  by  being  in  those  places  ? 
—As  if  the  Lord  were  still  in  bodily  presence  in 
;hem,  but  departed  from  us,  or  as  if  the  Holy 
3host  were  overflowing  abundantly  at  Jerusalem, 
)ut  were  unable  to  come  over  to  us."  So  far 
Tom  this  being  the  case,  he  declares  that  city  to 
>e  in  the  lowest  stage  of  moral  degradation. 
*  There  is  no  species  of  impurity  that  is  not 
iared  therein.  Flagitious  actions  and  adulteries 
ind  thefts,  idolatries  and  witchcrafts,  and  envy- 
ngs  and  murders;  and  this  last  evil,  above 
)ther8,  is  common  in  that  place,  so  that  nowhere 
Ase  is  there  such  a  readiness  to  commit  murder 
IS  in  those  places"  {J)e  EuntUma  Jlieroaolyma, 
>p.  6-13,  ed.  Petr.  Molinaei).  Speaking  for 
limself,  he  adds,  '*  We  confened  that  Christ  who 
appeared  (there)  is  true  God,  before  we  were  at 
he  place ;  nor  afterwards  was  our  £iith  either 
es&ened  or  increased.  And  we  knew  the  incama- 
ioD  through  the  Virgin  before  we  went  to  Beth- 
ehem,  and  believed  the  resurrection  from  the 
lead  before  we  saw  the  monument  of  it,  and 
icknowledged  the  ascension  into  heaven  to  be 
rue,  apart  from  our  seeing  the  mount  of  Olives. 
Phis  is  the  only  benefit  from  our  journey,  that 
ve  know,  by  comparison,  our  own  parts  to  be 
nuch  more  holy  than   foreign.     Wherefore,  ye  I 
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that  fear  the  Lord,  praise  Him  in  those  places  in 
which  ye  ai-e "  (^Jbil.  p.  14).  St.  Jerome,  who 
lived  at  Bethlehem,  sometimes  speaks  very  much 
in  the  same  strain.  At  other  times  he  en- 
courages and  praises  those  who  visited  the  holy 
places,  especially  if  their  intention  was  to  dwell 
in  retirement  near  them.  This  is  easily  under- 
stood. The  multitude  would  be  injured  by  fami- 
liarity with  the  memorials  of  Christ's  life  on 
earth ;  while  the  few  might  through  them  be 
brought  into  closer  spiritual  communion  with 
Him.  It  may  well  be  doubted,  too,  whether  he 
would  have  encouraged  any  one  to  stay  at  Jeru- 
salem, except  under  the  protection  of  the  mo- 
nastic life;  and  even  that  he  was  far  from 
thinking  altogether  safe  in  such  a  city.  Writing, 
in  393  or  thereabouts,  to  Paullnus,  afterwards 
bishop  of  Nola,  St.  Jerome  says,  **  Not  the  having 
been  at  Jerusalem,  but  having  lived  well  there 
is  to  be  praised  ....  The  court  of  heaven  is 
equally  open  from  Jerusalem  and  Britain.  The 
kingdom  of  God  is  within  you.  Anthony,  and 
all  the  swarms  of  monks  of  £gypt  and  Mesopo- 
tamia, of  Ppntus,  Cappadocia,  and  Armenia,  saw 
not  Jerusalem ;  and  the  gate  of  Paradise  is  open 
to  them  without  (a  knowledge  ot^  this  city. 
The  blessed  Hilarion,  though  he  was  a  native  of 
Palestine,  and  lived  in  Palestine,  only  saw  Jeru- 
salem on  a  single  day ;  that  he  might  not  appear 
to  despise  the  holy  places  on  account  of  their 
nearness,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  to  confine  God 
to  place."  He  warns  Paulinus  not  to  '*  think 
anything  wanting  to  his  faith,  because  he  had 
not  seen  Jerusalem  "....**  If  the  places  of  the 
cross  and  of  the  resurrection  were  not  in  a  city 
of  very  great  resort,  in  which  there  is  a  court,  a 
militaiy  station,  in  which  there  are  harlots, 
players,  buffoons,  and  all  things  that  are  usual 
in  other  cities;  or  if  it  were  frequented  by 
crowds  of  monks  alone,  an  abode  of  this  kind 
would  in  truth  be  one  that  should  be  sought  for 
by  all  monks ;  but  as  things  are,  it  is  the  height 
of  folly  to  renounce  the  world,  to  «▼«  up  one's 
country,  to  forsake  cities,  to  pro&s  oneself  a 
monk,  and  then  to  live  among  greater  crowds, 
with  greater  danger  than  you  would  in  your 
own  country"  {EpisL  xlix.).  Nevertheless, 
when  Desiderins  and  his  sister  had  resolved  to 
visit  Jerusalem,  he  wrote  (about  396)  to  en- 
courage them,  begging  them  to  visit  him  and 
Paula  "  on  occasion  of  the  holy  places."  **  At 
least,"  he  adds,  **if  our  society  shall  be  uq- 
pleasing,  it  is  an  act  of  faith  (or  perhaps,  **  a 
part  of  your  vow,"  pars  fidei  est)  to  have  wor- 
shipped where  the  feet  of  the  I<ord  have  stood, 
and  to  have  seen,  as  it  were,  the  recent  traces  of 
His  nativity,  and  cross  and  passion"  (Epiat 
xlviii.).  In  the  same  spirit  he  invites  Maroella 
(about  389)  to  Bethlehem  (^EpUt  xlv.);  and 
bids  Rusticus  (4.D.  408)  seek  peace  of  mind  at 
Jerusalem.  ^  Thou  art  a  wanderer  in  thy  own 
country;— or  rather  not  in  thy  country,  for 
thou  hast  lost  thy  country.  That  is  before  thee 
in  the  venerable  places  of  the  resurrection,  the 
cross,  and  the  craidle  of  the  Lord  the  Saviour  " 
{Epiat.  xc).  In  the  famous  epistle  of  Paula 
and  Eustochium  Tabout  389)  to  Maroella,  every 
inducement  is  held  out  to  her  to  join  them  at 
Bethlehem ;  the  number,  eminence,  and  holiness 
of  those  who  visited  the  holy  places  from  every 
part  of  the  world,  the  psalms  of  praise  in  every 
toDgue   continually   ascending  from   them,  the 
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(tained  with  their  sacred  blood,  beseeching  with 
voice,  TOWS,  gift ;  that  foreigners,  too,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  whole  earth  came  thither," 
iind  that  **no  one  there,  in  his  supplication, 
multiplied  pure  prajeris  in  vain."  The  poet 
affirms  that  many  miracles  were  wrought  there 
hv  the  power  of  the  martyrs,  and  that  Christ 
conferred  that  blessing  on  the  town,  when  He 
gave  their  bodies  to  its  keeping  {Be  CorcniSf 
Hymn  I.).  We  must  remember  that  the  writer 
is  a  poet,  but  hardly  more  could  have  been  said 
of  a  popular  shrine  in  the  9th  century. 

VI.  Probably  not  very  long  after  the  time  of 
these  writers,  a  custom  began  of  sending  peni- 
tents to  various  shrines  (ad  limina  sanctorum), 
partly  as  a  penance,  and  partly  that  they  might 
more  efifectually  obtain  the  intercession  of  the 
martyr  of  the  place.     Most  writers,  following 
Morinus  (/>«  Sctcroun,  Poenit,  1.  rii.  c.  15),  have 
supposed  that  this  form  of  penance  was  not  in 
use  till  the  7th  century ;  but  a  passage  in  one  of 
the  Homilies  of  Caesarius  of  Aries  (a.d.  502;, 
first  printed  by  Baluzius  in  1669,  implies  that 
it  was  known  in  France,  at  least,  before  the  close 
of  the  5th  : — *'*'  Frequenting  the   thresholds  of 
the  saints,  they  (penitents)  would  ask  for  aid 
against  their  own  sins,  and,  persevering  in  fast- 
ings and  prayers,  or  in  almsgiving,  would  strive 
rather  to  punish   than  to  nourish,  or  add  to, 
those  sins  "  {Horn,  iii.  p.  23).    The  great  evils  to 
which  this  practice  would  soon  lead  are  obvious, 
and  we  need  only,  in  conclusion,  cite  a  canon  of 
the  council  of  Chilons-sur-Sa6ne,  A.D.  813,  by 
which  Charlemagne  and  his  advisers  sought  to 
restrain  them: — "A  great  mistake  is  made  by 
some,  who  unadvisedly  travel  to  Rome  or  Tours 
(to  the  shrine  of  St.  Martin),  and  some  other 
places,  under    pretext    of   prayer.     There  are 
presbyters,  and  deacons,  and  others  of  the  clergy, 
who,  living  cai-elessly,  think  that  they  are  purged 
from  their  sins  and  entitled  to  discharge  their 
ministry,  if  they  reach   the  afor^aid    places. 
There  are  also  laymen,  who  think  that  they  sin, 
or  have  sinned,  with  impunity,  because   they 
frequent  these  places  for  prayer.'*    Some  of  the 
powerful,  it  adds,  under  pretext  of  a  journey 
to  Rome  or  Tours  '*  for  the  sake  of  prayer  or 
visiting  the  holy  places,"  oppressed  the  poor  by 
their  exactions,  while  many  of  the  poor  made 
such  pilgrimages  an  occasion  of  begging  with 
more  success:  some  falsely  pretending  to  be  on 
their  way  to  the  holy  places,  others  going  there 
in  the  belief  that  they  would  be  '^  cleansed  from 
sins  by  the  mere  sight "  of  them  (can.  xlv.  Cone, 
Cabil,  11.),  [W.  E.  S.] 

HOLY  SPIRIT.  The  dove  is  the  invariable 
and  exclusive  symbol  which  expresses  special 
manifestation  of  the  presence  of  the  Third  Person 
of  the  Trinity,  and  the  article  under  that  word 
will  be  found  to  contain  some  information  as  to 
the  use  of  the  symbol  in  this  its  highest  sense. 
Luke  iii.  22,  Matt.  iii.  16,  Mark  i.  10.  The  bap- 
tistery of  St.  Pontianus,  in  the  catacomb  of  that 
name  (Aringhi  ii.  275),  contains  one  of  the 
earliest  of  these  paintings  of  the  Holy  Dove, 
referable  to  the  early  7th  century;  but  the 
l^teran  cross  is  reputed  to  be  of  the  period  im- 
mediately succeeding  Constantine,  and  is  a  yet 
more  striking  example.    [See  Dove,  p.  576.] 

[R.  St.  J.  T.] 

HOLY  TABLE.    [Altar.] 


HOLY  THINGS.    [FiCJCLESiAsmcAS  Res.] 

HOLY  THURSDAY.    [Ascension  Da  v.] 

HOLY  WATER.  L  The  use  of  lustral 
water  in  the  Christian  church  appears  to  have 
had  a  manifold  origin. 

(1)  At  an  early  peHod  we  find  fountains,  or 
basins,  supplied  with  fresh  water,  near  the  prin- 
cipal doors  of  churches,  especially  in  the  East, 
that  they  who  entered  might  wash  their  hands 
at  least  [see  Hands,  WASiUNO  of],  before  they 
worshipped.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
ritual  use  of  water  under  the  name  of  holy 
water  (aqua  benedicta,  ayia(rfi6s,  SSora  «&'- 
\oylaSj  &c.)  arose  in  a  great  measure  from  the 
undue  importance  which  naturally  attached 
itself  to  this  custom,  as  ignorance  and  supersti- 
tion began  to  prevail  amid  the  troubles  of  the 
Western  empire. 

(2)  Again,  under  the  Mosaic  law  a  person 
legally  unclean  was  not  restored  to  social  inter- 
course, and  to  communion  in  prayer  and  sacrifice, 
until  he  had  been  sprinkled  with  the  water  of 
separation,  and  had  *' washed  his  clothes  and 
bathed  himself  in  water"  (Numb.  xix. ;  compare 
Kzekiel  xxxvi.  25). 

(3)  The  courts  of  heathen  temples  were  com- 
monly provided  with  water  for  purification ;  but 
it  is  probable  that  as  a  belief  in  the  gods  declined 
through  the  influence  of  Christianity,  many 
would  neglect  to  use  it  as  they  entered.  Hence, 
we  may  suppose,  the  custom  for  a  priest  to 
sprinkle  them  at  the  door,  lest  any  should 
present  themselves  unpurified.  An  instance  is 
mentioned  by  Sozomen.  When  Julian  was  about 
to  enter  a  temple  in  Gaul,  a  **  priest  holding 
green  boughs  wet  with  water  sprinkled  those 
who  went  in  after  the  Grecian  manner  "  (Hist. 
Eccl,  1.  vi.  c.  6).  This  bore  such  a  resemblance 
to  the  later  rite  of  Christians  as  to  mislead  one 
transcriber  of  the  work  of  Sozomen,  and  induce 
him  to  substitute  *E«ricXi}<ricurTiiC9^,  Eccleaiastioalf 
for  'EAXi^yiic^,  Qredan  (Annot,  Vales,  in  loco, 
p.  109). 

(4)  We  may  add  that  the  notion  of  a  liutra- 
tion  by  water  prevailed  also  among  the  earliest 
heretics.  Some  of  the  Gnostics  threw  oil  and 
water  on  the  head  of  the  dying  to  make  them 
invisible  to  the  powers  of  darkness  (Iren.  Haeres, 
1.  i.  c.  2,  §  5).  The  £bionite8  immersed  them- 
selves in  water  daily  (Epiphan.  Haer,  xxx.  §  16). 
The  founder  of  the  sect  is  said  by  Epiphanius  to 
have  been  wont  to  plunge  into  the  nearest  water, 
salt  or  fresh,  if  by  chance  he  met  one  of  the 
other  sex  {ibid,  §  2). 

II.  Many  miracles  are  said  to  have  been 
wrought  by  means  of  water,  and  to  this  also  we 
attribute  a  certain  influence  in  giving  both 
authority  and  shape  to  the  superstitions  which 
arose  with  regard  to  holy  water.  Count  Joseph 
in  the  time  of  Constantine  the  Great,  sprinkled 
an  insane  person  with  water  over  which  he  had 
made  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  his  reason  was 
restored  (Epiphan.  ti.  s.  §  10).  We  are  told  that 
by  the  same  means  he  dispersed  the  enchant- 
ments by  which  the  Jews  sought  to  hinder  the 
erection  of  n  church  at  Tiberias  {ibid,  §  12).  An 
evil  spirit  who  hindered  the  destruction  of  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  at  Aparoea,  a.d.  385,  was, 
according  to  Theodoret,  driven  away  by  the  use 
of  water  which  the  bishop  had  blessed  with  the 
sign  of  the  cross  {Hiat.  Etxl.  1.  v.  c.  21 ;  Cassiod. 
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de  EocL  DiMoipL  pp.  503,  6, 9).  In  a  «  TuiUUon 
article  '*  of  tlie  9tb  oentiiry,  it  in  asked  whether 
the  presbyter  blesees  water,  as  directed,  every 
Sunday  (Jbid,  p.  10).  Hincnuur  of  Rheims,  the 
contemporary  of  Leo,  after  directioDB  similar  to 
his,  adds  a  permission  that  all  who  wish  may 
carry  some  of  the  water  home  ^'  in  their  own 
clean  ressels,  and  sprinkle  it  OTer  their  dwellings, 
and  fields,  and  vineyards,  over  their  cattle  also, 
and  their  provender,  and  likewise  over  their  own 
meat  and  drink  **  (cap,  v.  Ckmc,  Labb.  tom.  viiL 
coL  570> 

We  have  argued  in  effect  that  the  prevalence 
of  a  CQstom  in  the  9th  century  implies  that  it 
was,  to  say  the  least,  not  unknown  in  the  8th. 
In  the  present  case  we  have  a  direct  proof  beude. 
In  the  Pontifical  of  £gbert  (p.  34;  Surtees 
Society,  1853),  who  was  archbishop  of  York  from 
732  to  76$,  are  forms  of  prayer  for  exorcising 
and  blessing  the  water  to  be  used  in  the  conse- 
cration of  a  church.  Referring  to  the  Gelasian 
Sacramentary  {Liturgia  Bom,  Vet.  Murat.  tom.  i. 
col.  738),  we  find  the  same  tonus  to  be  used  over 
water  for  the  purification  of  any  house,  the 
exorcism  only  being  adapted  by  i^bert  to  the 
occasion.  The  same  benediction  occurs  in  the 
Gregorian  Sacramentary,  and  an  abbreviated 
form  of  the  same  previous  exorcism  (/fritf. 
tom.  ii.  col.  225).  As  it  is  almost  certain  that 
J£gbert  borrowed  his  formulae  from  a  Roman 
ttonrce,  we  infer  that  the  office  for  making  holy 
water  was  in  the  Roman  Sacramentaries  a  centurv 
tiefore  the  practice  was  enjoined,  as  we  have 
seeui  by  Leo  IV.  It  should  be  mentioned  that 
the  headings  of  these  prayers  speak  only  of  water 
*'  to  be  sprinkled  in  a  house,"  and  they  were 
obviously  drawn  up  with  reference  to  that  only 
(Murat.  tom.  i.  col.  738);  but  as  they  are 
followed  closely  (as  in  the  modem  Rituale)  by 
benedictions  of  new  fruits,  &c.  (iUe/.  col.  742 ; 
tom.  ii.  col.  231),  and  no  other  express  benediction 
of  water  is  prescribed  (except  in  the  Gelasian,  for 
the  dispersion  of  thunder),  we  may  perhaps  infer 
that  water  once  blessed  for  one  purpose  was  con- 
sidered available  for  general  use.  In  all  the  offices 
to  which  reference  has  been  made,  the  salt  which 
is  to  be  mixed  with  the  water  is  itself  previously 
exorcised  and  blessed.  .  [W.  £.  S.] 

HOLY  WEEK  [fiifiTKB  Eve,  Maundt 
Thubsdat,  Good  Friday].  The  week  inune- 
diately  precedina  the  great  festival  of  Easter, 
commencing  with  Palm  Sunday,  and  including 
the  anniversaries  of  the  institution  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  the  Passion,  and  Resurrection  of  Christ  was 
observed  with  peculiar  solemnity  from  the  early 
ages  of  the  church  (Chrysost.  Horn.  xxx.  t»  Oenes, ; 
Horn,  in  Ps.  cxlv.).  It  was  designated  by  various 
names — kfiiofths  /iCYoA^,  oylo,  or  r&p  ayit»p\ 
ffebdomas  majors  sancia,  the  former  being  the 
earlier  title  in  the  Western  church  (A/isso/. 
Ambrxa.  apud  PameL  p.  389)  authentioa  (ibid.) 
uitima  (i.  e.  of  Lent)  (Ambros.  Epist,  33).  From 
the  restriction  as  to  food  then  enjoined  it  was 
called  I/9S.  ^upo^aryias  (£piph.  Naer,  Ixx.  12) 
Hibdomas  Xerophagiae:  as  commemorating  our 
Lord's  sufferings,  1^8.  rw  kyiuv  irdOwy ;  iffi4pcu 
wt^ftdrotPf  ffravpAififtai  I  Hdxi,  poenoac^  luo- 
tuota,  nigra,  hmentationum :  from  the  cessation  of 
business,  i09,  Airponrros,  ffebd.  mtUa:  and  as 
ushering  in  the  Paschal  absolution,  Hebdomas 
Imdulgentiae. 
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The  observance  of  Holy  Week  belongs  to  very 
early,  if  not  to  primitive,  antiquity.  As  the 
historian  Socrates  has 'justly  remarked  (^.  E. 
V.  22),  no  commemorative  seasons  were  appointed 
by  the  apostles,  or  found  any  place  in  the  ritual 
of  the  apostolic  church.  But  as  Easter  naturally 
succeeded  to  the  commemoration  of  the  de- 
liverance of  the  children  of  Israel  from  Egypt,  so 
the  anniversary  of  the  passion  took  the  place 
of  that  of  the  slaying  of  the  paschal  lamb,  while 
the  sanctity  of  these  holy  days  was  gradually 
extended  to  the  whole  week  preceding  Easter, 
which  therefore  assumed  a  special  character  in 
the  Christian  year.  The  observance  of  Holy 
Week  is  accordingly  closely  connected  with  that 
of  Easter,  and  is  probably  but  little  later  in  its 
origin.  The  earliest  notice  of  Holy  Week,  which 
sMsaks  of  it  as  universally  accepted,  is  in  the 
Apastolioal  CoMtitution8f  which  represent  the 
Eastern  custom  towards  the  end  of  the  3rd 
centurv.  About  the  same  time,  c  260,  Diony- 
sius  of  Alexandria  also  mentions  it  as  of  uni- 
versal observance.  If  we  may  accept  as  genuine 
the  ordinance  of  Constantine  the  Great  given 
by  Scaliger  (de  Emendat,  Temp,  p.  776)  and 
Beveridge  {Pandect,  it  163)  the  sanctity  of 
this  week  as  well  as  of  the  succeeding  one  was 
consulted  by  enforced  abstinence  from  public 
business  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century. 
The  whole  week  was,  as  far  as  possible,  kept 
as  a  strict  fast,  from  midnight  on  Palm  Sunday 
till  cockcrow  on  Easter  Day. 

By  the  Apostolical  Constitutiana  (v.  18,  19^ 
abstinence  from  wine  and  flesh  was  commanded, 
and  the  diet  restricted  to  bread,  and  salt,  and 
vegetables,  with  water  as  a  beverage.  Total 
abstinence  waa  enjoined  on  Friday  and  Saturday, 
or  at  least  on  Satuixlay  "when  the  bridegroom 
shall  have  been  taken  from  them,"  while  on 
the  other  days  of  the  week  no  food  was  to  be 
eaten  till  3  p.m.  or  the  evening,  according  to 
ability.  The  fast  was  observed  in  this  manner  in 
the  time  of  Dionysius  of  Alexandria  (c.  a.d.  260), 
who  in  his  canonical  epistle  speaks  of  some  who 
fasted  through  the  whole  six  days  (iiti4pas  rdtrat 
^tpri$4affiy  Affiroi  diarcXoSrrcs),  others,  two, 
three,  or  four  days,  according  to  power  of 
physical  endurance ;  while  some  kept  no  fast  at 
all,  and  others  faring  delicately  during  the  first 
four  days  sought  to  make  up  for  their  self-in- 
dulgence by  excessive  strictness  on  Friday  and 
Saturday  (Dionys.  Alex.  Ep,  Canon.,  Routh.  JReliq, 
Sacr.  iii  229).  Epiphanius  describes  the  practice 
in  his  days  almost  in  the  same  words  (^ff>Ti9^ 
fitpoi  dicrcAovv);  some,  he  adds,  ate  every  two 
days,  others  every  evening  (Epiphan.  Haeres, 
xxix.  5 ;  ExpoB.  FH,  22>  TertuUian  speaks  of 
the  continuous  fasts  of  this  week  in  the  phrases 
jejunia  conjungere,  Sabbatum  continuare  jejuniit 
Parascevfs.  (TertuU.  de  Patient.  13 ;  de  Jejun, 
14.)  Epiphanius  in  another  place  describes  the 
bodily  mortifications  practised  this  week,  such  as 
sleeping  on  the  ground,  strict  continence,  watch- 
ings,  xerophagy,  &o.,  and  charges  the  Arians 
with  passing  the  time  in  jollity  and  merriment 
(Epiph.  Haeree,  Ixxv.  3).  Sozomen  {H,  E.  i.  11) 
relates  an  anecdote  of  Spyridon,  bishop  of  Trimy* 
thus  in  Cyprus,  illustrating  the  habit  of  con- 
tinuous fttsting,  iwurwdxrtiv  t^p  tmitrrtlap,  at 
this  season.  All  work  was  as  far  as  possible 
laid  aside,  and  business,  private  and  public, 
suspended  during  the  week.     From  the  time  of 
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ind  for  injuries  to  the  person  (cc.  33-72).  The 
lawft  of  loe  of  Wessex  A.D.  690  (c.  76),  contain 
the  provision  that  if  a  man  slew  another's  god- 
son or  godfather,  he  must  pay  **  hot "  (fine  to 
justice),  as  well  as  **wer"  (recompence  to 
kindred) ;  and  that  if  the  slain  was  a  bishop's 
son  (ue.  confirmation  son),  only  half  the  payment 
was  to  be  exacted.  For  a  full  account  of  the 
laws  on  injuries  to  the  person,  see  Turner 
AngkfSaxons,  vol.  ii.  pp.  436-447,  ed.  1852. 

i»larder  joined  with  other  great  crimes  was 
more  severely  punished.  One  who  used  magical 
arts  to  slay  another,  thereby  adding  idolati*y  to 
murder,  was  denied  communion  even  at  the  last 
(^Ckmc.  £liber.  c.  6).  The  same  sentence  was 
decreed  against  a  woman  who  added  murder  to 
adultery  by  slaying  the  offiipring  which  she  had 
conceived  in  the  absence  of  her  husband  (ibid,  c. 
63).  and  the  council  of  Lerida  A.D.  523,  more 
than  two  centuries  after  that  of  Eliberis,  when 
the  terms  of  penance  had  become  much  easier, 
assigned  (c.  2)  a  lifelong  exclusion  to  any  who 
used  sorcery  to  get  rid  of  the  offspring  of 
adultery.  In  an  English  Penitential  code 
(Theodor.  Poeniteni,  I.  vii.  1)  the  punishment  of 
homicide  combined  with  adultery,  was  seclusion 
in  a  monastery  for  life.  The  parricide  or  the 
slayer  of  any  near  blood  relation  was,  by  the 
civil  kw  (CW.  Theod.  IX.  xv.  1),  in  imiUtion  of 
the  old  Roman  custom,  to  be  sewn  in  a  sack 
with  serpents  and  thrown  into  the  water ;  and  if 
this  were  generally  executed  there  would  be 
no  opportunity  for  the  early  church  to  attach 
any  special  stigma  to  the  crime.  In  England  a 
woman  who  slew  her  son,  was  to  do  penance 
fifteen  years,  with  no  relaxation  except  on  the 
Lord's  day  (Theodor.  Poeniteni,  I.  xiv.  25).  The 
parricide  or  fratricide  was  assigned  by  some 
seven  years,  by  others  fourteen,  of  which  half 
were  to  be  passed  in  exile  (Egbert  PveniUnt, 
iv.  10). 

The  modern  distinction  between  murder  and 
manslaughter  was  not  invariably  observed.  In 
the  council  of  Ancyra  a.d.  314  (cc.  22-23) 
a  shorter  term  ia  imposed  upon  involuntary  than 
upon  wilful  homicide.  '  But  in  the  canonical 
epistle  of  Gregory  of  Nyssa  involuntary  homicide 
is  explained  to  mean  that  which  occurs  through 
simple  accident;  but  homicide  which  is  the 
result  of  passion,  is  treated  as  if  it  were  wilful 
murder,  even  if  deliberation  and  intention,  which 
constitute  the  legal  crime  of  mui'der,  are  absent. 
The  distinction  however  appears  in  the  Peni- 
tential of  Theodore,  where  it  is  decreed  (I.  iv.  7) 
that  if  a  man  kills  another  by  accident,  he  shall 
do  penance  6ne  year;  if  in  a  passion,  three 
years ;  if  over  the  wine  cup,  four  years ;  if  in 
strife,  ten.  Homicide  committed  at  the  com- 
mand of  a  master  or  in  war  was  to  be  subject 
(ibid,  1.  iv.  6)  to  foi*ty  days'  penance.  The 
chastisement  of  a  slave  with  such  severity  that 
he  died,  which  was  a  crime  on  the  borderland  of 
manslaughter  and  murder,  was  not  dealt  with  so 
severely  as  wilful  homicide  (Cone,  Eliber,  c.  5, 
Cone,  Epaon,  c.  34). 

Causing  abortion  in  any  stage  of  conception, 
or  taking  or  even  administering  drugs  for  that 
purpose,  was  treated  as  a  form  of  murder,  and  a 
long  period  of  penancA  was  allotted  to  it  (Tert. 
Apolog,  c.  9  ;  Basil  ad  Amphiioc,  cc.  2,  8 ;  Cone, 
Ancyr,  c  21 ;  Cone,  Herd.  c.  2 ;  (Jonc,  in  Trull, 
c,   91).     But   that   there    was  some   laxity  of 


opinion  on  the  orime,  appears  from  one  of  the 
English  Penitentials  (Bed.  Poeniteni.  It.  12), 
which  excludes  from  communion  for  a  longer 
term  a  woman  who  procured  abortion  in  order 
to  conceal  her  shame,  than  one  who  did  so 
because  she  was  too  poor  to  maintain  her  child. 
Closely  allied  to  this  crime  was  the  £XIK)61N0 
OF  INFANTS.     [See  that  head.] 

Anger  and  strife  as  tending  to  murder  (Matt. 
V.  22)  were  brought  under  discipline.  In  the 
African  church  (Siai,  Eecl,  Antifj.  c.  93,  ed. 
Bruns)  the  oblations  of  those  who  were  at 
enmity  with  their  brethren  were  received  neither 
at  the  altar  nor  in  the  common  treasury,  and 
they  were  consequently  excluded  from  com- 
munion. A  similar  decree  prevailed  in  the 
Gallic  church  (2  Cone.  Arelai,  c.  50),  tliose  who 
broke  out  into  open  strife  were  to  be  removed 
from  all  church  assemblies  till  they  were  recon- 
ciled. The  discipline  of  the  English  church  was 
more  in  accordance  with  the  practice  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  law.  He  who  wounded  another  in 
strife  was  to  pay  him  a  recompence,  and  help 
to  support  him  till  he  had  recovered,  and  do 
half  a  year's  penance ;  if  he  was  unable  to  sup- 
port hint,  the  penance  was  to  extend  to  a  whole 
year  (Bed.  Poeniteni,  iv.  9).  [G.  M.] 

HOMILY  AND  HOMILURIUM.  The 
word  htuXia  designates  generally  **  intercourse," 
implying  the  interchange  of  thought  and  feeling 
by  words.  In  a  special  sense,  it  is  used  for  the 
instruction  which  a  philosopher  gave  his  pupils 
in  familiar  conversation  (Xenophon,  Mem,  I.  ii. 
6  and  15).  In  this  sense  of  ^  familiar  instruc- 
tion" it  passed  into  Christian  usage.  Thiis 
St.  Luke  uses  the  word  6|AiA^«raf  of  the  »ime 
address  which  he  had  previously  described  by 
the  word  ZiaXry6}Atvos  (Acts  xx.  9,  11).  Com- 
pnre  Euseb.  H.E,  vi.  19,  C  17.  Photius  (Bib- 
lioth,  no.  174,  4,  in  Suicer  s  The9.  s.  v.)  notices 
that  the  discourses  of  Chrysostom  were  properly 
called  bfii\iatf  rather  than  X^yei,  as  being 
simple,  inartificial,  popular  addresses,  in  a  style 
rather  conversational  than  formal,  while  a  X^t 
was  constructed  according  to  the  rules  of  art, 
and  with'  a  certain  dignitv  and  elevation  oi 
style.  Similarly  the  French  Conference,  The 
council  of  Ancyra  (c.  1)  a.d.  314,  forbidding 
presbyters  who  have  sacrificed  to  idols  vpos^4p9i¥ 
^  d/jLikuy  ^  i\t»s  Kurovpytii^  seems  to  use  the 
word  dfukuy  as  the  common  technical  ex* 
pression  for  the  address  of  the  presbyter  in  the 
liturgy. 

Probably  the  earliest  extant  addresses  com- 
monly called  Homilies  are  those  of  Origen,  who 
(if  he  himself  applied  the  term  to  his  discourses) 
no  doubt  took  it  from  the  schools  of  philosophy. 

The  word  seemingly  did  not  pass  into  common 
use  in  Latin  before  the  fifth  century ;  for  Victor 
Vitensis  (Persec,  Vandal,  i,  3,  p.  10,  Ruinart), 
writing  towards  the  end  of  that  century,  speaks 
of  Augustine's  popular  addresses,  "quos  Graeci 
homilias  vocant,"  as  if  **  homilia "  were  still  to 
some  extent  sti-ange  to  his  Latin  readers. 

Augustine  had  himself  made  a  similar  ex- 
planation of  the  word  (On  Pa,  118  [1191  Pref.; 
Epist.  2,  ad  Quodculideum),  And  he  also  sup- 
plies abundant  evidence  that  these  homilies  were 
intentionally  careless  and  colloquial  in  style.  So 
long  as  all  are  instructed  (he  says),  let  us  not 
fear  the  critics  (Serm.  37,  c.  10,  p.  187);  let 
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>arandas  uses  {BatUmaiey  vl  i.  §§  28,  32)  the 
t>rm  HomUiarius  [},e.  Liber]  as  well  as  BomeUo' 
4xrius. 

(Binterim's  Dmkunirdigheiien,  !▼.  3.840  ff. ; 
Vetzer  and  Welte's  Kircheniexicon,  v.  807 ; 
tcudamore's  Noiitia  Eucharisiicaj  290  ff. ;  Ranke 
D  Siudien  und  Kritiken,  1855,  ii.  p.  887  ff.)   [C] 

HONEY  AND  MILK.  L  The  giving  of 
toney  and  milk  to  a  person  newly  baptised,  as  a 
ymbol  of  the  nourishment  of  the  renewed  soul, 
las  already  been  mentioned  [BAPTifiii,  §66, 
►.  164]. 

2.  Among  the  thmgs  enumerated  by  the 
ipottolical  Canons  (c  3),  which  the  bishop  is 
brbidden  to  bring  to  the  altar  [or  sanctuary], 
ire  honey  and  milk.  The  24th  canon  of  the 
hird  council  of  Carthage  also  excludes  honey 
ind  milk  from  the  offerings  on  the  altar,  in  that 
t  forbids  anything  to  be  placed  upon  it  but 
>read  and  wine  mixed  with  water.  But  the 
27th  of  the  African  canons,  repeating  this,  adds: 
*  Primitiae  vero,  scu  mel  et  lac  quod  uno  die 
iolemnii»simo  in  infantum  mysterio  solet  offerri, 
juamvis  in  altari  offerantur,  suam  tamen  habeant 
;>ropriam  benedictionem,  ut  a  sacramento  Ho- 
ninici  Corporis  et  sanguinis  distinguantur ;  nee 
implius  in  primitiis  offeratur  quam  de  uvis  et 
fruraentis.*'  It  is  evident  from  this,  that  at  the 
Lime  when  these  canons  were  drawn  up,  the 
:ustom  had  arisen  of  placing  on  the  altar  the 
tioney  and  milk  for  the  neophytes  at  Easter,  and 
[apparently)  of  consecrating  them  with  the 
bread  and  wine.  It  is  this  latter  practice  which 
Is  here  forbidden;  the  honey  and  milk  are  to 
have  a  benediction  of  their  own,  but  not  that 
given  to  the  encharistic  elements.  At  the  end 
of  the  seventh  century  the  placing  of  honey  and 
milk  on  the  altar  was  wholly  forbidden  (^Coinc.  in 
Trullo,  c.  57 ;  cf.  c.  28). 

(Bingham,  Ani,  XV.  ii.  3;  Van  Espen,  Jus 
Ecci,  iii.  329,  414;  ed.  Colon.  1777.)  [C] 

HONOR.  1.  The  word  is  used  specially  of 
ecclesiastical  dignities  or  orders.  Thus  Optatus 
of  Milevis  (o.  iSmat,  ii.  24)  says,  speaking  of  the 
attempts  of  the  Donatists  to  annul  the  orders  of 
Catholic  priests,  *^quid  prodest  quod  vivi  sunt 
homines  et  occisi  sunt  honores  a  vobis?"*  So 
Augustine,  Adv,  Episi,  Parmen,  ii.  11;  and 
Omc.  Artlat.  IV.  cc.  1  and  2.  In  Charles  the 
Great's  CapUul'triea  (v.  8),  **  honorabilis  persona  " 
is  used  apparently  to  distinguish  one  in  major 
orders  from  **  ecclesiastici  viri"  who  were  only 
in  minor  ordei*s  (Ducange,  s.  v.). 

2.  The  second  council  of  Braga,  A.D.  572,  lays 
down  (c.  2)  that  no  bishop  making  a  visitation 
of  his  diocese  should  take  anything  from  the 
churches  besides  the  customary  honorarium  to 
the  see  (praeter  honorem  cathedrae  suae)  of  two 
solidi.  We  may  perhaps  discern  here  the  germ 
of  the  later  use,  according  to  which  "honor" 
means  a  benefice.  [C] 

H0N0EATU8.  (1)  Bishop  of  Aries  (t429 
A.D.);  commemorated  Jan.  16  (^Mdrt,  Adonis, 
Usunrdi). 

(2)  [Demetrius  (3).]  [W.  F.  G.] 

HOOD  (^KOVKOvWlOV,  KovKovMoy,  Ko^KovWa, 
Kcaro^{ioVj  ipw  iraftaAa^X^  i  oapUiunif  capuiium^ 

■  Dapln  resds,  "  quia  vlvunt  homines,  et  honore  a  vobis 
rxicisliont?" 
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CftcuiluMj  CHculktj  eucuiiio,  oapOf  ccqapa).  Gar- 
ments Intended  for  outdoor  wear  were  very 
frequently  provided  with  a  hood  as  a  protection 
for  the  head  against  rain  or  cold,  which  might 
be  drawn  forward  when  need  required,  or  might 
be  allowed  to  full  back  upon  the  shoulders. 
This  would  of  course  be  ordinarily,  but  not 
necessarily,  attached  to  the  dress.  The  lacemay 
for  example,  was  generally  furnished  with  a 
hood  or  cowl  (see  e.g.  Martial  xiv.  132,  139  ;  and 
cf.  Juvenal  vi.  117,  330 ;  viii.  145) ;  so  also  was 
the  caracalh,  which  was  introduced  into  Rome 
from  Gaul,  and  from  which  the  emperor  Aurelius 
Antoninus  derives  the  name  by  which  he  is 
ordinarily  known.  Jerome  refers  to  it  by  way 
of  illustration  in  his  description  of  the  ephod  of 
the  Jewish  high-priest,  ^in  modum  caracai- 
larum,  ted  absque  cuctdlis"  {Epist,  64  ad 
FabMamf  §  15;  vol.  i.  364,  ed.  Vallarsi),  where 
the  last  words  imply  what  was  the  ordinary 
fashion  of  it.  A  hood  was  also  the  appendage  of 
the  coAuta,  which  Isidore  (de  Origin,  six.  24) 
describes  as  vestis  cucuikUa  ;  of  the  colobion  (see 
e.g,  Honorius  Augustodunensis,  Gemma  Antmae, 
i.  211;  Patrai.  clxxii.  607X  and  of  the  cope 
(see  e.g.  Durandus,  Bat,  Dh.  Off.  iii.  1.  13,  who 
speaking  of  the  symbolism  associated  with  the 
pluviale,  or  oappa,  adds  ^  habet  etiam  caputium, 
quod  est  supernum  gaudium  ").  As  regards  the 
last  of  these,  we  may  take  this  opportunity  of 
remarking  that  Isidore  {de  Origin,  xiz.  31)  uses 
the  word  cappa  distinctly  in  the  sense  of  hood, 
"  cappa  .  .  .  quia  capitis  omamentum  est."  As 
an  example  of  this  more  restricted  meaning  of 
the  word,  we  may  cite  a  remark  in  a  letter  of 
Panlus  Diaconus,  in  the  name  of  abbot  Theo- 
demar,  to  Charlemagne  as  to  the  di*ess  of  the 
monks  of  Monte  Cassino,  *'  illud  autem  vestimen- 
tum,  quod  a  Gallicanis  monachis  cucuUa  dicitur, 
et  nos  capam  vocamus  .  .  ."  (Pauli  Diac. 
Epist.  i.;  Patrol,  xcv.  1587>  He  had  just  be- 
fore remarked  that  the  word  cuculla  with  them 
meant  the  same  dress  **  quam  alio  nomine  casu- 
1am  vocamus."  A  latei  instance  is  found  in  the 
records  of  a  council  of  Metz  (A.D.  888),  which 
enjoins  the  use  of  the  capa  (in  the  sense  of  hood) 
to  monks  and  forbids  it  to  laymen  (can.  6, 
Labb.  ix.  414).  An  earlier  council,  that  of  Aix- 
la-Chapelle  (a.d.  816),  had  restricted  the  use  of 
the  cuculla  to  monks,  excluding  other  ecclesiastics 
(can.  125,  Labb*  viii.  1395).  It  may  be  added 
here  that  the  congress  of  Gallican  abbots  and 
monks,  held  at  the  same  place  in  the  following 
year,  carefully  fixed  the  size  of  the  cowl,  ^  men- 
sura  cucuUae  duobus  consistat  cubitis  "  (cap.  21 ; 
op.  cU.  1508).  With  reference  to  the  foregoing 
prohibitions,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the 
Theodosian  code  had  expressly  permitted  to 
slaves,  with  certain  exceptions,  the  use  of  the 
6yrrtw  and  cucullus  {Cod,  Theodos.  lib.  xiv. 
tit,  10,  L  1). 

The  most  prominent  instance  of  the  use  of  the 
hood  is  to  be  found  in  that  of  the  monastic  cowl, 
which  is  frequently  referred  to  in  various  Rules, 
and  which  formed  a  special  part  of  the  monkish 
dress  at  least  as  early  as  the  time  of  Jerome. 
The  hermit  Hilarion  was,  according  to  this 
father,  buried  *Mn  tunid  dlicini  et  cuculli  " 
{Vita  S.  Hilar,  cc  44,  46;  vol.  ii.  39,  40,  ed. 
Vallarsi).  We  meet  with  several  allusions  » 
the  cuculla  in  Jerome's  translation  of  the  Rule  of 
the  Egyptian  Pachomius  (see  e.g.  cc.  81,  91,  99  $ 
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(dutos  panit  et  ▼ini),  and  a  gardener  (hortulanus) 
(Reg.  Bened,  c  31 ;  cf.  Bened.  Anian.  Concord. 
Regul.  Ixxi.  17).  [I.  G.  S.] 

HOSANNA  (or  Oaanna).  This  word,  adopted 
from  the  salutation  of  the  populace  at  Christ's 
entry  into  Jerusalem,  occurs  in  the  Mass  at  the 
end  of  the  SancUu,  which  ends  thus :  ^  Hosanna 
in  ezoelsis.  Benedictus  qui  venit  in  nomine 
Domini.  Hosanna  in  excelsis."  The  same  words 
are  found  in  the  Greek  form  of  the  Sancius^ 
called  ivirUios  tfi¥os ;  as  giren  in  the  liturgies 
of  SS.  Basil,  Chrysostom,  £c. 

The  word  also  frequently  occurs  in  the  anti- 
phons  and  other  parts  of  the  service  for  Palm 
Sunday  as  given  in  the  Latin  Proceuionals,  as 
for  instance  in  the  hymn  at  the  Procession : 

'*  Israel  es  tn  Rex,  Davldis  et  Inclyta  proles. 
Nomine  qui  In  Domini,  Rex  bennUcte,  vents : 
Gloria  laos  et  honor  tlbi  sit,  Rex  Ghriste  Redemptor, 
Cui  puerile  deciu  prompsit  Ossnna  plam." 

[H.  J.  H.] 

HOSEA,  the  prophet ;  oommemorated  Jaka- 
bit  27=Feb.  21  {Cai.  Ethiop.).  [W.  F.  G.] 

HOSPITALARIUS.    [Hospitium.] 

HOSPITALITY.  HospiUlity,  or  a  friendly 
reception  and  entertainment  of  strangers,  was  a 
Christian  virtue  strongly  inculcated  in  the  New 
Testament,  and  practised  most  liberally  by  the 
early  Christians,  until  long  after  the  apostolic 
times. 

The  feeling  of  Christian  union  and  sympathy 
was  so  strong,  that  every  Christian  was  ready  to 
receive  another  as  a  friend  and  brother,  although 
previously  unknown :  a  circumstance  which  ex- 
cited the  astonishment,  and  even  the  hatred  and 
misrepresentations  of  pagan  opponents  (Tertul. 
Apoi.  39 ;  Lucian,  de  mort.  perig.  13).  And  one 
of  the  means  by  which  Julian  hoped  to  restore 
the  old  Roman  paganism  was  an  imitation  of  this 
Christian  liberality.  In  a  letter  of  his,  addressed 
to  Arsaces  a  chief  priest  of  Galatia,  the  emperor 
urges  him  to  take  great  care  of  strangers,  and  to 
establish  houses  for  their  reception  (Ici^oBoxcia) 
[Hospitals]  in  every  city,  after  the  example  of 
the  Christians  (Sozomen,  v.  16). 

All  Christian  fiimilies  in  the  earlier  times 
considered  it  their  duty  to  exercise  this  hospi- 
tality, and  Tertullian  mentions  it  as  one  great 
objection  to  a  Christian  woman  marrying  a 
pagan,  that  she  would  not  be  able  to  entertain 
any  Christian  strangers  in  her  house  (Tertul.  ad 
Ux.  ii.  4). 

But  presbyters,  and  afterwards  bishops,  were 
specially  expected  to  excel  in  this  virtue.  Thus 
Jerome  extols  the  liberal  hospitality  of  the  young 
presbyter  Nepotian  {Epit.  Nepotiani  c.  10).  And 
Chrysostom  mentions  it  as  a  high  praise  of 
Flavian,  bishop  of  Antioch,  that  his  house  was 
always  open  to  strangers  and  travellers,  where 
they  received  so  kind  and  generous  an  entertain* 
ment,  that  it  might  be  doubted  whether  it  ought 
not  to  have  been  called  the  travellers'  home, 
instead  of  his  (Chrys.  in  Oenes.  i.  4). 

Monasteries  also  were  distinguished  by  their 
ready  hospitality  to  Christians  coming  from  dis- 
tant parts  [HOBPmuM].  Palladius  {Hxttoria  Lau- 
tiaoOj  c.  6)  describes  the  hospital  or  guest-house 
((fyoSoxcW)  which  adjoined  the  church  of  the 
Nitriaii  monks,  in  which  pilgrims  might  stay,  if 
they  chose,  two  or  three  years ;  the  first  week  a 
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guest  was  not  required  to  work ;  if  he  stayed 
longer,  he  must  work  in  the  garden,  the  bsLke- 
house,  or  the  kitchen ;  or  if  he  was  a  person  of 
too  much  consideration  for  menial  labour,  the 
monks  would  give  him  a  book  to  read.  In  our 
monastery,  says  Jerome,  hospitality  is  our  delight. 
We  receive  with  a  joyful  welcome  all  who  come 
to  us,  with  the  exception  of  heretics  (Jer. 
adv.  Ruff,  iii.).  In  the  Rule  of  Benedict 
of  Aniane,  drawn  up  at  the  end  of  the  eighth 
century,  particular  directions  are  given  for 
the  reception  and  entertainment  of  the  poor 
and  of  strangers.  They  were  first  to  join  in 
prayer  with  the  monks ;  they  then  received  the 
kiss  of  peace ;  water  was  brought  for  their  hands 
and  feet ;  and  in  their  subsequent  entertainment 
the  strict  monastic  rules  of  fiuting  were  to  be 
relaxed  in  honour  of  the  guests.  There  was  a 
distinct  kitchen  for  the  strangers'  use,  with 
officers  to  superintend  it,  so  that  the  regular 
order  of  the  monastery  might  not  be  disturbed 
{Ccmoor.  Reg.  8.  Benedict.  §  60,  de  hospitibus 
suacipiendis),  Thu  relaxation  of  strict  ascetic 
rules  on  occasion  of  hospitality  to  strangers  is 
also  mentioned  with  approbation  by  Cassian 
(Cottat.  i.  26,  and  xxl.  14,  &c.).  The  council  of 
Aix  in  816  (ii.  c  28),  desired  a  place  to  be  pre- 
pared at  the  gate  of  a  monastery  where  all 
comers  might  be  received. 

The  openhanded  hospitality  of  Christians  natu- 
rally led  sometimes  to  the  practice  of  deceit  and 
imposture  on  the  part  of  applicants;  and  to 
guard  against  the  admission  of  pretenders,*  or 
otherwise  unworthy  and  dangerous  persons,  it 
became  customary  for  letters  of  recommendation 
rCOMMENDATOBT  LETTERS]  to  be  required. 
Christiana  going  into  a  foreign  country,  or  to 
any  place  where  they  were  not  known,  com- 
monly took  with  them  such  letters  from  their 
bishop,  or  some  other  well-known  Christian } 
which  letters  were,  if  necessary,  to  be  ex- 
amined, on  their  presentation,  by  the  deacons  of 
the  place  (Constit.  AposM.  ii.  58). 

In  the  earlier  times  Christians  received 
strangero  into  their  own  homes ;  but  at  a  later 
period,  when  such  hospitality  became  incon- 
venient, and  hardly  sufficient  for  what  was 
needed,  houses  were  specially  built  or  prepared 
for  the  reception  of  strangers  ((cvo3tfx<*<>)* 
These  were  established  in  places  where  travellers 
were  most  likely  to  resort,  or  where  Christian 
strangers  were  commonly  most  numerous,  such 
as  along  the  lines  of  travel  taken  by  pilgrims, 
when  the  practice  of  making  pilgrimages  to  holy 
places  had  become  usual. 

At  these  houses  Christian  travellers  were 
entertained  according  to  their  need,  and  were 
sent  forward  on  their  way  in  peace. 

A  singular  remnant  of  this  ancient  hospitality 
still  remains  at  St.  Cross  near  Winchester,  where 
any  one  who  applies  at  the  porter's  lodge  re- 
ceives gratuitously  a  glass  of  beer  and  a  slice  of 
bread.  '  [G.  A.  J.] 

HOSPITALS.  1.  Genera!  accowU  of  Ifotpi- 
tale. — ^The  remarkable  outflowing  of  benevolence 
and  sympathy  with  others,  which  marked  the 
very  commencement  of  Christianity,  led  imme- 
diately to  a  care  for  the  poor,  especially  in  times 
of  sickness  and  distress. 

From  the  earliest  times  the  funds  of  the  church 
were    applied   to   the  maintenance  of  widows 
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and  orphans,  sick  and  poor,  prisoners  and  so- 
joarners  (Justin  Martyr,  Apol.  L  c.  67).  It 
was  the  special  duty  of  the  deacons  and  dea- 
conesses to  attend  to  the  sick  at  their  own 
houses  {Contiii,  Apoat,  iii.  19,  and  Epiphan. 
Fidei  Expos.  21).  But  all  Christians,  particu- 
larly the  women  who  had  the  most  leisure  for 
this  purpose,  considered  it  incumbent  on  them 
to  Tisit  and  relieve  the  sick  poor  (^EpUt.  ad 
Zen,  et  Seren.  c.  17,  in  Justin  Martyr's  WorkSj 
p.  416  ;  TertuU.  ad  Uxor,  ii.  4).  And  this  they 
did  without  being  deterred  by  any  fear  of  infec- 
tion in  the  case  of  plagues  or  other  contagious 
diseases;  of  which  a  notable  example,  among 
many  others,  was  seen  in  the  heroic  conduct 
of  the  Christians  at  Alexandria  during  the  great 
plague  there  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Gal- 
lienus  (a.d.  260-268).  See  the  account  given  in 
Gusebius  {But,  Eoclea,  viii.  22). 

Public  hospitals  for  the  reception  of  the  sick, 
the  needy,  and  the  stranger,  began  to  be  erected 
OB  soon  as  Christianity,  being  freed  from  per- 
secution, could  display  its  natural  tendencies 
without  danger  or  restriction.  Houses  were  set 
apart  for  the  reception  of  travellers  or  sojourners 
(IcvoSoxcta),  for  the  poor  (irT»xoTpo^<<>)»  for 
orphans  (^p^^ovorpoi^cia),  for  foundlings  (/S^c^o- 
rpo^cca),  and  for  the  aged  (7cpoKroKo/if7aX  as 
well  as  for  the  sick  {woaoKofitla).  [Hospitality, 
ExposiNO  OF  Ohildben,  Foukdungs.]  Several 
of  these  objects  were  often  combined  in  one  esta- 
blishment, so  that  it  is  most  convenient  to  treat 
of  diem  under  one  head. 

Zpipbanius  {Sinerea,  75,  c.  1)  mentions  that 
Aerius,  afterwards  known  as  a  heretic,  about 
the  middle  of  the  4th  centurv  was  made  by  the 
bishop  Eustathitts  superintendent  of  the  hospital 
({ci^oSoxcroy,  says  Epiphanius,  called  in  Pontus 
«T«xo^po^c2bv)  at  Sebaste  in  Pontus.  It  does 
not  appear  that  the  hospital  was  then  first  esta- 
blished, and  Epiphanius  mentions  it  as  a  common 
custom  for  bishops  of  the  church  to  provide  for 
the  maimed  and  infirm  by  setting  up  such  esta- 
blishments. 

The  most  complete  hospital  of  which  we  have 
any  account  in  antiquity  was  built  by  Basil  the 
Great,  soon  after  his  acc^ion  to  the  see,  near 
Caesarea  in  Pontus.  St.  Basil,  defending  himself 
from  the  charge  of  seeking  to  gain  unJue  in- 
fluence, which  had  been  brought  against  him 
before  the  prefect  of  the  place,  says  (^Epist,  94 
[al.  372]  ad  Bisliam)^  '*  Whom  do  we  injure,  in 
building  lodgings  (^Karayi&yia)  for  the  strangers 
who  stay  with  us  in  passing  through,  and  for 
those  who  need  attendance  (tfepcnrc  fas)  in  conse- 
quence of  infirmity  ?  What,  in  supplying  neces- 
sary comfort  for  these  persons,  nurses,  medical 
attendants,  means  of  conveying  them  (rk 
yoiroi^6pa)j^  and  persons  to  take  charge  of  them 
in  removal  (toi>s  vapawd/AiroyTai)  ?  And  these 
things  must  of  necessity  c&rrj  with  them  handi- 
crafts, both  such  as  are  requii'ed  for  sustenance 
and  such  as  conduce  to  decorum,  and  these  again 
require  workshops."  He  also  (^Epist.  142  [al.  374]) 
begs  an  official  of  the  empire  to  exempt  his  poor- 
hou9e  from  state  taxation,  and  speaks  (^Epist,  143 
[al.  428])  of  its  being  managed  by  a  chorepiscopus. 
St.  Basil's  hospital  is  thus  spoken  of  by  Gregory  of 
Nazianzus  (who  had  himself  seen  it)  in  his  pane- 
gyric on  the  saint  {Orat.  20,  p.  359,  ed.  Colon. 


•  Compare  Xenopb.  Cyrop.  vi.  2,  34. 


1690).  ^<Go  forth  a  little  from  th«  dty,  aed 
behold  the  new  city,  the  treasure-house  of  godli- 
ness ....  in  which  the  superfluide*  oft  wealth 
— ^nay,  even  things  not  superfluous — have  beea 
laid  up  in  store  at  his  exhortation;  ...  is 
which  disease  is  investigated  (^tXeiro^rrai)  nxd 
sympathy  proved  .  .  .  We  have  no  longer  to 
look  on  the  fearful  and  pitiable  sight  of  men  lik? 
corpses  before  death,  with  the  greater  part  ^ 
their  limbs  dead  [from  leprosy!  driven  frpia 
cities,  from  dwellings,  from  public  places,  from 
wuter-courses  .  .  .  Basil  it  was  more  than  aaj 
one  who  persuaded  those  who  are  men  not  t>^ 
scorn  men,  nor  to  dishonour  Christ  the  he»i  «:' 
all  by  their  inhumanity  towards  human  bein^." 
From  this  it  appears  that  at  least  a  portioo  ff 
St.  Basil's  hospital  was  for  lepers.  Sozom^iu 
again  (ff.  E,  vi.  34)  speaks  of  Prapidins  havis-i 
been  principal  of  this  **Basiliad,  that  niv>: 
famous  lodging  for  the  poor  founded  by  BbmI, 
from  whom  it  received  the  appellation  which  it 
still  retains."  Of  St.  Chrysostom,  toes  Pailadios 
(  Vita  CkryB.  p.  19,  ed.  Montfanoon)  relates  XhsX 
he  diverted  the  superfluous  expenses  of  his  see  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  hospital  {povtMoiulQw\, 
and  that  as  the  need  increased  he  founded  sereral, 
over  which  he  set  two  presbyters  of  high  cha- 
racter ;  he  engaged  further  physicians  and  cuoks^ 
and  kind  unmarried  attendant  to  work  nndt^r 
them.  St.  Chrysostom  himself  {^Hotn.  66  [al.  67] 
m  Matt.)  pointing  triumphantly  to  the  lan^t- 
handed  bounty  of  the  church,  says,  *'c«»^«r 
how  many  widows,  how  many  virgins,  the  diarc^ 
sustains  day  by  day  ;  the  number  on  the  roil  is 
not  less  than  three  thousand  [in  Constantinople! 
And  she  provides  also  for  those  who  are  in  di^ 
tress  in  the  guest-house;  for  those  who  an; 
maimed  in  body ;  and  yet  her  substance  is  not 
diminished."  It  is  evident  that  a  regular  ^rstem 
of  providing  for  the  poor  in  connexion  with  the 
church  was  organised  in  the  middle  of  the  fitth 
century;  for  the  council  of  Chaloedon  (c.  3) 
especially  recognises  the  care  of  widows  wbA 
orphans,  and  the  needy  generally  as  one  of  the 
justifications  for  a  cleric's  engaging  in  secular 

affairs  (xoo'fttiral  Sioud^o-eifX  i^  ^^  ^^'^  ^^  *^  ^^ 
command  of  his  bishop. 

The  emperor  Julian  recognised  the  importance 
of  institutions  such  as  those  of  St.  Basil ;  **  these 
impious  Galilaeans,"  says  he  (FraqmetkL  p.  30-\ 
quoted  by  Rheinwald)  *^  give  themselves  to  this 
kind  of  humanity ;  as  men  allure  children  with  a 
cake,  so  they,  starting  from  what  they  call  lor<^ 
and  entertaining  and  serving  of  tables,  bring  ia 
converts  to  their  impiety ; "  and  again  he  \»U 
Arsacius  {Epist.  49,  ti.  s.),  **  establish  abundance  of 
hospitals  in  every  city,  that  our  kindness  may  be 
enjoyed  by  strangers,  not  only  of  our  own  pe<^e, 
but  of  others  who  are  in  need." 

Placilla,  the  wife  of  Theodosius  the  Great, 
devoted  herself  much  to  the  care  of  the  sick. 
She  cared,  says  Theodoret  (ffist  EccL  v.  19X  f*>r 
those  who  were  maimed  and  injured,  not  devolv- 
ing the  charge  of  them  on  subordinate  but 
attending  to  them  personally,  going  into  the 
places  where  they  were  received  (ras  rmvratr 
Koray^ds)  and  supplying  their  several  wants. 
So  also,  making  the  round  of  the  hospitals 
{^tyvras)  of  the  churches,  she  atteuded  on  those 
who  were  confined  to  bed,  herself  handling  the 
pots  and  tasting  the  broth,  bringing  bovis« 
breaking  bread,  and  offering  mouthfuls,  washing 
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cups,  and  perfurmin^  other  Mrriccs  which  ar« 
generally  done  by  domestics. 

Samson  of  Constantinople  i*eceived  the  name  of 
'*  Xenodochus  "  from  his  devotion  to  the  care  of 
hospitals  and  asylums,  and  is  said  to  have  per- 
Buaded  the  emperor  Justinian  to  give  up  his  own 
palace  for  the  purposes  of  a  xenodochion  (see  the 
Byzantine  MenaeOf  June  27).  Procopius  how* 
ever  {De  Aedif,  Just,  u  2)  gives  a  somewhat 
different  account  of  the  matter.  There  was,  he 
says,  a  hospital  for  the  sick  and  infirm,  built  in 
former  years  by  the  pious  care  of  one  Samson,  of 
which  there  were  in  Justinian's  time  some  re- 
mains in  a  ruinous  condition.  This  the  emperor 
restored,  decorated,  and  amplified  in  the  most 
liberal  manner.  He  increased,  savs  Procopius, 
both  the  number  of  wards  (pIkiUmv,  domuncu- 
larum)  and  the  annual  revenue.  Whether  by  the 
expression  olKiHuy  we  are  to  understand  detached 
buildings,  or  rooms,  is  doubtful ;  if  the  former, 
Justinian's  hospital,  like  that  of  Basil  previously 
described,  would  resemble  a  little  town,  a  place 
of  many  buildings  within  a  wall.  Justinian  fur- 
ther built,  in  concert  with  Theodora,  two  other 
hospitals  {^ty&yas).  Of  the  empress  Eudocia  it 
U  related  ( Viia  £uthytmi,  c.  16,  in  Acta  SS. 
January,  vol.  ii.  p.  317)  that  she  built  many 
churches,  gerontocomia,  ptochotrophia,  and  mon- 
asteries. She  is  said  also  to  have  prepared  food 
for  the  sick  with  her  own  hands. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  go  through  the  long  list 
of  pious  foundations  for  the  benefit  of  the  sick 
which  we  meet  with  in  the  history  of  the  church. 
But  it  may  be  mentioned  as  an  instance  of  the 
general  recognition  of  the  duty  of  providing  for 
sick  and  infirm  brethren,  that  by  the  so-called 
Arabic  canons  of  Nicaea  the  bishop  was  expressly 
bound,  in  virtue  of  his  office,  to  institute  hos- 
pitals. Canon  70  (Hardouin,  CbnctYia,  i.  475) 
prescribes,  that  in  every  city  a  place  should  be 
set  apart  for  strangers,  sick,  and  poor,  which 
should  be  called  a  xenodochium;  and  that  the 
bishop  should  select  one  of  the  monks  of  the 
desert,  himself  a  foreigner,  far  from  home  and 
family,  and  a  man  of  integrity,  to  take  charge  of 
the  hospital,  to  procure  for  it  beds  and  whatever 
may  be  necessary  for  the  sick  and  poor ;  and  that 
if  the  property  of  the  hospital  be  inadequate,  he 
should  make  a  collection  from  the  Christians, 
according  to  their  several  means,  and  with  this 
provision  sustain  the  brethren  who  are  strangers, 
poor,  or  sick,  as  each  may  have  need. 

Most  of  these  instances  belong  to  the  Eastern 
church ;  but  the  Western  church  was  not  behind 
in  the  good  work.  Paulinus  of  Nola  has  left  us 
{Poem.  XX.  114)  a  brief  description  of  the  hospital 
which  he  himself  built,  which  appears  to  have 
been  rather  for  the  reception  of  the  poor  and  old 
than  of  the  sick,  as  such  : 

-  IMsposltl  trino  per  longB  sedilis  cuetn 
Obfttrepoere  senes,  inopnm  micerabile  vnlgns, 
£t  socio  caose  residentes  agmlne  matres." 

This  description  suggests  long  wards,  provided 
with  "sedilia" — ^perhaps  *' berths,"  or  divans 
running  along  the  wall — in  which  the  inmates 
were  separated  into  three  classes — poor,  old 
men,  and  old  women. 

Jerome,  in  a  letter  to  Pammachins  {Epist.  66 
[al.  26],  c.  11,  written,  according  to  Vallarsi, 
A.D.  387)  speaks  of  a  xenodochium  which  the 
latter   had    built   in  the  Portus   Romanus,  of 
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which  he  (Jerome)  had  just  heard.  This  was 
probably  attended  to  by  Pammachins  himself 
and  the  monks  for  whom  he  had  provided  a  con- 
vent in  the  neighbourhood.  Jerome  himself 
founded  a  hospital  for  the  reception  of  the  sick 
and  the  stranger  in  Bethlehem ;  finding  his 
means  insufficient  to  finish  it,  he  sent  his  brother 
Paulinianus  (u. «.  c.  14)  to  sell  his  remaining  pro- 
perty in  his  native  country,  to  provide  money  for 
its  completion.  Fabiola,  the  friend  of  Jerome,  also 
founded  a  hospital  at  Kome.  Having  been 
obliged  to  obtain  a  divorce  from  her  first  husband 
on  account  of  his  intolerable  profligacy,  she 
married  another  before  his  death.  On  becoming 
a  widow  she  learned  that  according  to  churcli 
law,  of  which  she  had  been  previously  ignorant 
(<*  nee  evangelii  vigorem  noverat,"  says  Jerome 
Ep.  77  [al.  30],  c.  3),  it  was  unlawful  for  her 
to  have  married  again  during  her  first  husband's 
life,  however  justly  she  had  separated  from  him. 
Upon  this  she  submitted  to  a  humiliating  pen- 
ance ;  and  afterwards  devoted  all  her  property 
to  charitable  purposes,  and  among  other  good 
works  built  a  hospital,  where  she  ministered  to 
the  sick  with  her  own  bands  (t&.  c.  6). 

Jerome  remarks  that  Fabiola  was  the  first 
person  who  founded  a  hospital  (prima  omnium 
pwroKOfitioif  instituit).  But  (his  perhaps  only 
means  the  first  hospital  in  Rome  or  Italy.  And 
the  fiict  that  Jerome  uses  the  Greek  word 
yoffoKo/Afloy,  and  not  the  Latin  valetvdinarium, 
tends  to  confirm  the  account  which  points  to  the 
Eastern  church  as  the  first  to  exhibit  such  acts 
of  benevolence. 

Rome  itself  had  an  ancient  fame  for  its  care  of 
the  sick  and-  poor  (Prudentius,  Peristeph.  ii. 
140  ff.).  Its  hospitals  were  frequently  the  ob- 
jects of  the  munificence  of  tbe  popes.  Anastasius 
\VitaePonU,  134  a,  ed.  Muratori)  tells  us  of 
PelagiuB  IL  (578-590),  that  he  caused  his  own 
house  to  be  made  a  refuge  for  the  poor  and 
aged  (ptochium  pauperum  et  senum).  His  suc- 
cessor, Gregory  the  Great  {Dialogua,  in.  35, 
p.  243)  seems  to  say  that  he  had  taken  Amantilis 
from  his  own  dwelling  to  pass  some  days  in  the 
infirmary ;  and  John  the  Deacon  relates  of  him 
that  he  set  over  the  several  hospitals  careful  and 
conscientious  men,  who  had  to  submit  their 
accounts  to  himself,  that  the  beneficence  of  the 
people  towards  those  institutions  might  not  be 
checked  by  mismanagement  of  the  funds.  He 
also  provided  Probus  with  money  to  build  a 
xenodochium  on  a  large  scale  at  Jerusalem,  and 
supported  it  by  an  annual  subvention  {Vita 
Greg.  ii.  7).  Other  hospitals  in  Rome  of' an 
early  date  are  known  to  us  at  least  by  name. 
Pope  Symmachus  (498-514)  is  said  by  Ado 
{Chronicont  in  Migne's  Patrol,  cxxiii.  106  b)  to 
have  founded  or  restored  three  hospitals  (pau- 
peribus  habitacula)  known  by  the  names  of  St. 
Peter,  St.  Paul,  and  St.  Laurence  respectively. 
Stephen  HI.  (752-757)  is  said  by  Anastasius 
(  Vitae  Pontiff,  p.  165,  c.  D.)  to  have  restored  four 
xenodochia  and  founded  two  others,  which  were 
placed  in  the  charge  of  the  regionary  deacons  of 
St.  Maria  and  St.  Silvester;  and  Adrian  I. 
(772-795,  lb.  p.  190,  D  )  to  have  founded  three 
DiAOONiAE  (see  the  word)  "  foris  portam  Beati 
Apostolorum  Principis." 

Nor  was  it  only  in  Kome  that  such  institutions 
were  found.  In  Gaul  they  existed  at  any  rat« 
before  the  death  of  St.  Kemi  (t532),  if  we  may 
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trust  Plodoard.  The  Mint  is  made  (^ffist.  Be- 
mens,  i.  18)  to  entreat  his  successors  to  preserve 
inviolate  his  statutes  for  the  management  of  his 
poor-bouses  (ptochia),  coenobia,  martjria,  dia- 
coniae  and  xenodochia,  as  he  had  done  those  of  his 
predecessors — an  expression  which  implies  that 
some  at  least  of  these  foundations  existed  before 
St.  Remi  came  to  the  see  of  Reims  before  496. 
The  fifth  council  of  Orleans,  a.d.  549,  places  (c. 
13)  the  property  of  xenodochia  on  the  same  foot- 
ing, with  regard  to  alienation,  as  that  of  churches 
and  monasteries ;  and  (c.  15)  makes  special  pro- 
vision for  the  magnificent  hospital  which,  under 
the  influence  of  its  bishop  Sacerdos,  Childebert 
with  his  queen  Ultragotha  had  founded  in  Lyons, 
forbidding  the  bishop  of  that  city  to  merge  any 
of  its  property  in  that  of  his  church,  or  to  dimi- 
nish its  privileges  in  any  way,  and  enjoining  him 
to  take  care  that  active  and  God-fearing  super- 
intendents (praepositi)  be  always  appointed,  and 
that  the  care  of  the  sick  and  the  entertainment 
of  strangers  be  always  maintained  according  to 
the  statutes. 

We  do  not  trace  the  existence  of  hospitals  in 
the  African  fathers  or  councils.  In  Victor's 
account  of  the  Vandal  persecution  (i.  8),  we  find 
that  Deogratias  bishop  of  Carthage,  a.d.  455, 
turned  two  churches  into  hospitals  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  wretched  captives  who  were  poured 
on  the  African  shores  from  Italy ;  but  this  was 
a  temporary  expedient,  such  as  has  often  been 
adopted  in  times  of  calamity.  But  we  are  not 
to  suppose  that  the  sick  of  the  African  church 
were  ill-cared  for  ;  the  houses  of  the  bishops,  the 
clergy  and  the  monks  often  served  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  sick.  Augustine  (Possidius,  Vita 
Aug.  cc.  22,  23)  exercised  constant  care  for  the 
sick  and  poor,  and  {Reg^Ua  ad  Servos  Dfi,  c.  5) 
gives  directions  to  monks  as  to  their  reception 
and  treatment  of  the  sick  and  infirm  ;  directions 
in  which  he  seems  to  contemplate  the  case  not 
only  of  feeble  members  of  the  monastic  body,  but 
of  sick  persons  brought  in  from  without. 

In  the  Teutonic  countries,  we  have  of  course 
no  accounts  of  hospitals  of  so  early  a  date  as 
those  which  have  been  mentioned  in  Italy  and 
Gaul.  Chrodegang,  however  {Hegula,  c.  45,  in 
Migne's  Patrol.  89,  1076),  recommends  that  a 
guest-room  (hospitale)  should  be  formed  in  a 
suitable  plape,  convenient  for  the  brothers  to 
visit ;  and  desires  the  brothers  of  his  Rule,  even 
if  they  cannot  maintain  a  hospital  at  other 
times,  at  least  in  Lent  to  wash  the  feet  of  the 
poor  in  a  hospital  or  guest-room.  The  famous 
Alcuin  at  a  somewhat  later  date  also  warned  the 
bishops  of  the  great  necessity  there  was  for  form- 
ing hospitals,  and  probably  also  directed  the  at- 
tention of  his  patron  Charles  the  Great  to  the 
same  subject.  To  Eanbald,  as  soon  as  he  entered 
on  his  see,  Alcuin  wrote  urging  him  to  establish 
**  xenodochia,  id  est,  hospitalia "  {Epist  56,  ad 
Eanb.f  Ale.  0pp.  i.  65)  in  which  the  poor  and  the 
strangers  might  be  received.  In  accordance  with 
the  Rule  of  Chrodegang  and  the  wish  of  Alcuin, 
the  synod  of  Aix,  in  the  year  816,  ordered  (c.  28) 
that  every  ecclesiastical  foundation,  whether  ca- 
nonical or  monastic,  should  provide  accommoda- 
tion for  the  poor,  the  sick,  the  widows,  and  the 
strangers.  The  poor-house  was  to  be  placed  near 
the  church,  and  a  priest  was  to  be  its  superin- 
tendent ;  the  infirmary  was  to  be  within  the  con- 
vent, as  were  also  the  wards  for  the  widows  and 


poor  maidens,  though  probably  in  a  bniMing  tefH- 
rate  from  that  which  contained  the  cells  of  the 
canons  or  monks  {Cone.  Oerm,  i.  539)u  The 
Krankish  Capitularies  also  take  order  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  poor  and  sick.  Thq^  it  is 
ordered  (i.  c.  70,  a.d.  789)  that  "  hoapites,  pen- 
grini  et  pauperes  "  have  the  due  entertainmeot 
in  various  places  to  which  they  are  entitled  bv 
the  canons ;  a  passage  in  which  **  peregrini  **  an 
probably  monks  from  other  houses,  **  hoapites'*  are 
lay  guests.  And  again  (it.  c.  29)  they  bring  xem^ 
dochia,  ptochotrophia,  nosooomia,  orphanotro- 
phia,  gerontocomia,  and  brephotrophis  under  the 
same  law  as  churches  and  monasteries  with  re- 
gard to  the  non-alienation  of  their  property. 

The  establbhment  of  many  of  the  hospitals 
which  existed  in  the  northern  countries  in  the 
8th  and  9th  centuries  is  due  to  the  Iri^  mis- 
sionaries, who  cared  for  the  bodies  as  well  as  the 
souU  of  the  people  among  whom  they  preached. 
Hence  they  received  the  name  of  ^  Hospitalia 
Scotorum,^  an  expression  found  both  in  the 
canons  of  Meaux  (C  Meidense,  c.  40),  and  in  the 
petition  of  the  bishops  of  the  provinces  of  Retstf 
and  Rouen  to  Lewis  the  Pious  (c  10,  Balnze,d^Y. 
Frane.  ii.  1 1 1).  These  hospitals  were  closely  coe- 
nected  with  the  monasteries  founded  by  the  same 
missionaries.  Gretser  {Ad  Vit.  8.  Wai&ai£, 
lib.  i.  observ.  19 ;  Grets.  OperOy  z.  778)  enume- 
rates some  of  the  hospitals  of  their  fbondatioa. 

2.  AdimnistraHon  of  Hospitals. — In  the  £rst 
instance,  the  hospitals,  like  other  institutioiu  of 
the  church,  were  under  the  immediate  super- 
intendence of  the  bishops.  In  many  cases,  as  ve 
have  seen,  they  were  founded  by  the  btshoptf 
themselves  from  the  funds  placed  at  their  d^ 
posal  by  the  church,  and  so  the  orernght  «' 
them  naturally  fell  to  the  founder  and  hb  sac- 
cessors.  And  even  when  endowed  by  prirate 
persons,  such  foundation  was  regarded  as  of  the 
nature  of  alms,  and  so  given  into  the  hands  of 
those  who  were,  directly  or  indirectly,  the 
universal  almoners.  The  property  of  hospitals  was 
Yegarded  (as  has  been  shewn  above)  by  kings  an^i 
rulers  as  being  of  the  same  kind  as  the  property 
of  the  church.  And  the  attendants  on  the  sick 
were,  at  least  in  very  many  cases,  drawn  from 
the  neighbouring  monasteries  or  houses  of  canons. 
When  the  duty  was  laid  upon  bishops  of  pro- 
viding, so  far  as  in  them  lay,  food  and  dothiag 
for  those  who  in  consequence  of  infirmity  were 
unable  to  earn  their  own  liring  {Cone.  Am-ei.  L 
c.  16),  it  naturally  followed  that  they  suptr- 
intended  and  directed  the  establishments  for  at- 
taining this  end. 

It  must  however  have  been  from  the  fir^ 
impossible  for  a  much-occupied  biiihop  to  gi^-e 
personal  attention  to  all  the  details  of  a  lar^ 
hospital,  and  therefore  other  clerics  were  em- 
ployed under  him  on  this  behalf.  We  hare  sees 
already  that  Aerius  was  a  hospital-superintendeot 
under  his  bishop  Eustathius;  and  as  early  as 
the  council  of  Chalcedon,  a.d.  451,  we  find  the 
clerics  attached  to  the  poor-houses  (rdr  im»x«*- 
ttw)  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  those  of  the 
monasteries  and  martyr-churches,  and  adnumbhed 
to  obey  their  bishops  according  to  the  traditioa 
of  the  fathers  (c.  8),  a  passage  which  probaUy 
indicates  that  they  had  been  disposed  to  assert 
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too  g;naX  independence.  The  legiilation  of  Jut* 
tinian  provided  carefully  for  the  due  administra- 
tion of  hoepiUlB.  Thus  (Codex,  1.  42,  §  9,  iV 
Epiaoopis  «t  Clericis)  it  is  provided  that  prefects 
of  hospitals  (of  whatever  kind)  shall  be  appointed 
according  to  the  judgment  and  with  the  approval 
of  the  bishop  of  the  place ;  and  again  (76. 1.  46, 
§  3)  bishops  are  enjoined  not  to  administer  the 
hospitals  within  their  dioceses  personally,  but 
to  appoint  superintendents,  and  to  act  themselves 
as  visitors  and  auditors,  in  case  of  need  removing 
the  officials.  The  same  law  desires  that  men  be 
appointed  to  such  offices  who  have  before  their 
eyes  the  fear  of  God  and  of  the  dreadful  day  of 
judgment.  The  same  code  (1.  28)  makes  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese  the  executor  of  a  will 
containing  a  bequest  for  pious  uses,  where  no 
executor  has  been  named  in  the  will  itself;  and 
desires  him  (1.  49)  in  cases  where  the  testator 
has  not  designated  special  objects  of  his  bounty, 
to  apply  the  bequest  to  the  benefit  of  the  hospital 
of  the  city,  or  to  the  poorest  hospital,  where  there 
were  more  than  onob  In  deciding  the  question, 
which  is  poorest,  he  is  to  take  counsel  with  his 
clergy.  But  in  case  there  be  no  hospital  (xenon) 
in  the  city,  then  the  oeeonomus  or  the  bishop  is 
to  take  the  bequest,  and  apply  it  for  the  benefit 
of  the  poor.  In  case  the  bishop  is  negligent  in 
discharging  this  duty,  then  the  metropolitan  of 
the  province  or  the  archbishop  of  the  diocese 
[see  Diocebe]  may  enquire  into  the  matter  and 
compel  the  bishop  to  act.  Or  (1.  46,  §  6)  any 
inhabitant  of  the  city  interested  in  the  matter 
may  compel  the  carrying  out  of  the  will. 

That  in  the  time  of  Gregory  the  Great  the 
xenodochia  were  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
bishop  in  clear  from  several  passages  in  his 
letters.  Thus  {EpUt,  iv.  27)  he  desires  Janua* 
ritts,  bishop*  of  Cagliari,  to  take  care  that  the 
xenodochi  render  their  accounts  to  him ;  and 
begs  him  not  to  let  the  hospitals  fall  to  decay 
by  his  neglect ;  and  he  desires  that  men  of  proved 
integrity  may  be  appointed  prefects  of  xenodo- 
chia, and  these  only  ecclesiastics  (religiosi),  who 
cannot  be  harassed  by  lay  tribunals.  To  those 
whom  he  himself  had  appointed  prefects  of  dia- 
coniae  or  xenodochia  he  gave  full  power  over  the 
funds,  expressly  exempting  them  from  rendering 
an  account  to  any  one  (Joan«  Diaconus,  Vita  Oreg, 
ii.  c  51). 

The  bishops  of  the  provinces  of  Reims  and 
Rouenf  in  their  petition  to  Lewis  the  Pious,  son 
of  Charles  the  Great,  beg  that  the  rectors  of 
monasteries  and  xenodochia  be  made  subject  to 
the  authority  of  their  bishops  (c.  10,  in  Baluze 
Capit,  Franc,  ii.  111). 

3.  Dedication. — Martigny  (referring  to  Wems- 
dorf  De  Columbae  SimtUacris)  says  that  hospitals 
were  in  ancient  times  commonly  dedicated  to  the 
Holy  Spirit,  which  was  represented  under  the 
form  of  a  dove,  either  on  the  facade,  or  on  some 
other  conspicuous  part  of  the  building.  The 
principal  hospital  in  Rome  bears  this  designation, 
and  has  borne  it  from  a  very  remote  period 
(Fantttcci,  Tratt,  di  tutte  le  opere  pie  neW  alma 
cUUl  di  Roma,  c  1,  quoted  by  Martigny). 

(Thomassin,  Veiua  et  Nova  EccL  Disciplina, 
P.  I.  lib.  ii.  c.  89  ;  Van  Espen,  Jus  Ecclenasticum, 
P.  II.  sec.  iv.  tit.  6  ;  Btnterim,  DenkicurdigkeUetiy 
Bd.  VI.  Th.  iii.  p.  32  ff. ;  Rheinwald,  Kirchiiche 
Archdologie,  §  41,  p.  103  ff. ;  Martigny,  Diet,  dee 
AsUiq.  Chr€t,  s.  v.  HopUatuc.)    [G.  A.  J.  and  C] 
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HOSPITIUM  (also  HospitaU).  One  of  the 
characteristics,  perhaps  the  most  commend- 
able, of  monasticism,  was  its  unvarying  hos- 
pitality to  all  comers.  None  were  to  be  re- 
fused admission ;  all  were  to  be  made  welcome 
(Bened.  Reg.  c.  53);  especially  monks,  clergy, 
poor,  and  foreigners  {Reg,  Pachom,  c.  51 ; 
isidor.  Reg.  c.  23 ;  Mart,  ad  Bened.  Reg.  c.  53)i 
No  questions  were  to  be  asked  (^Reg.  Fair,  o.  4) 
unless  by  the  abbat's  order  {Reg.  Tamat.  c  7.) 
Even  passing  wayfarers  were  to  be  pressed  to  eat 
before  going  on ;  if  they  could  not  wait  for  the 
usual  hour,  the  dinner  was  to  be  served  three 
hours  sooner  than  usual ;  or,  if  they  could  not 
stay  even  so  long,  they  were  to  have  their  meal 
separately  (Reg,  Mag.  c  72).  Everything  was 
to  be  done  in  courtesy,  and  for  the  comfort  of 
the  guests.  The  prior  (or  some  others  of  the 
brethren),  was  to  meet  them,  and,  after  a  few 
words  of  prayer  by  way  of  salutation,  as  well  as  by 
way  of  precaution  against  any  Satanic  illusion, 
was  to  give  and  receive  the  kiss  of  peace ;  on  their 
arriving  and  departing  he  was  to  make  obeisance 
to  them,  as  recognising  in  them  a  visit  from  the 
Saviour  (Bened.  Reg,  c.  53).  He  was  to  lead 
them  straightway  on  arrival  to  the  oratory  or 
sacristy,  (usually  in  Benedictine  monasteries 
dose  to  the  entrance-gate),  and  after  praying 
together  (cf.  Reg.  PacAom.  c.  51)  awhile,  was  to 
sit  with  them,  reading  aloud,  first  some  holy 
book  (lex  divina),  the  Scriptures  especially 
(Mart.  kxt.  of.),  and  then,  these  primary  duties 
attended  to,  conversing  amicably  ("Omnis 
humanitas  praebenda,"  Bened.  Reg,  v.  s.)  The 
abbat  himself  was  to  bring  water,  this  was  to  be 
done  at  bedtime,  and  the  footsore  were  to  be 
rubbed  with  oil,  according  to  the  rule  (c.  10)  of 
Fructuosus,  and  with  certain  brethren  in  rota- 
tion (so  Martene  understands  '*omnis  congre- 
gatio ")  was  to  wash  the  feet  of  all  without 
distinction,  repeating  a  verse  of  the  Psalms 
(Bened.  Reg.  v.  s.).  In  compliment  to  the 
guests,  the  prior,  though  not  the  other  monks, 
was  excused  from  observing  a  fast  day,  unless  one 
of  special  obligation  (ib.).  If  sick  or  delicate, 
some  dainties  (**  pnlmentaxia  ")  were  to  be  prcH 
vided  for  them  (Fruct  Reg,  c  10).  Nor  were 
the  guests  to  leave  the  monastery  empty-handed ; 
for  the  journey,  the  best  that  the  monastery 
could  afford  was  to  be  supplied  as  a  parting  gift 
(viaticum). 

In  the  annals  of  the  monastery  of  Micy  (Mici- 
anum),  it  is  recorded  in  praise  of  an  abbat  in  the 
6th  century,  that,  though  the  monastery  was  then 
very  poor,  its  guests  were  always  regaled  with 
wine,  without  being  allowed  to  see  that  the 
brethren  were  drinking  only  water  (Mab. 
A.  A.  0. 8,  B,  I.  ad  fin.).  Caesarius  of  Aries  is 
similarly  extolled  by  his  biographer  for  keeping 
open  house  as  abbat  (  Vit*  Goes,  Arelat.  i.  37,  ap. 
Mab.  A.). 

Such  hospitality  was  sure  to  be  largely  used 
in  days  when  travelling  was  so  difficult  and  so 
dangerous.  Benedict  wisely  provides  for  a  con- 
stant influx  of  strangers  (**nunquam  desunt 
monasterio,'*  Reg*  c  53).  Nowhere  indeed  in 
his  rule  is  its  tenderness  and  forethought  more 
remarkable  than  about  the  reception  of  guests. 
In  some  of  these  arrangements  he  had  been  anti- 
cipated. Cassian  speaks  of  one  of  the  older 
monks  being  stationed  by  the  abbat,  with  the 
I  advice  of  the  seniors,  near  the  entrance  of  the 
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monastery,  to  receive  strangers  as  they  arriyed 
(Cass.  Instit.  iv.  7).  Benedict  placed  them 
under  the  general  supervision  of  the  cellarer,  or 
house-steward  {Reg.  c.  3 1),  and  his  deputies.  Sub- 
sequently, a  distinct  officer  was  created,  the 
**  hospitalarius,"  corresponding  to  the  eastern 
*^  ^fvoi6xos  **  (Mart,  ad  loc,  dt,  Alteserr.  A»- 
cetictm^  iz.  9 ;  Du  Cange,  8.  v  v.),  whose  duties, 
however,  did  not  extend  to  the  refectoir.  One 
of  the  brethren,  selected  as  a  specially  God- 
fearing man  (**  Cujus  animam  timer  dei  habeat ") 
was  appointed  by  Benedict  to  look  after  the 
guests*  dormitory  ("cella  hospitum")  (Bened. 
Reg,  c.  53)  (usually  on  the  east  side  of  the  Bene- 
dictine quadrangle,  over  the  *^  hospitlum  "  *) ; 
and  two  others  were  told  off  annually  for  the 
guests'  kitchen,  which  adjoined  the  abbat's 
kitchen  (usually  on  the  south  side  of  the  quad- 
rangle *  with  a  window  between  (Mart.  ad.  loc.) ; 
these  officials  were  to  have  extra  assistance,  as 
occasion  required  (t&.).  Every  precaution  was 
taken,  lest  the  influx  of  strangers  should  either 
disturb  the  placidity  of  the  **  house  of  God  "  (•&.), 
or  lead  to  the  propagation  of  silly  rumours  about 
it  (t6.).  Their  sitting-room,  dormitory,  and 
kitchen  were  all  to  be  separate  from  those  of  the 
monks  {ib.  cf.  c.  56).  None  of  the  monks,  unless 
expressly  ordered,  might  exchange  even  in  passing 
a  word  with  a  guest,  except  to  ask  a  blessing 
(i&.  cf.  Reg.  Mac  c.  8).  Nor  were  the  guests  to 
be  trusted  to  themselves  without  supervision. 
Care  was  to  be  taken  that  the  monks'  wallets 
were  not  left  about  in  the  guests'  dormitory ;  and 
two  of  the  monks,  whose  turn  it  was  to  help  in 
the  kitchen  and  otherwise  for  the  week  (*^  heb- 
domadarii "),  were  to  keep  close  to  the  guests 
night  and  day  {Reg,  Mag.  c.  79).  It  is  not  clear 
whether  Benedict  intended  the  guests  to  be 
entertained  in  the  refectory  at  a  separate  table 
with  the  abbat,  or  with  him  in  a  separate  table 
(Bened.  Reg.  c.  56);  Martene  thinks  in  the  re- 
fectory {Reg.  Comment,  ad  loc.  cit.;  cf.  Cone. 
Aquisgr.  c.  27).  The  abbat  on  these  occa- 
sions might  invite  a  few  of  the  brethren  to  his 
table,  leaving  the  charge  of  the  rest  to  the  prior, 
and  might  make  some  addition  to  the  ordinary 
fare  (Bened.  Reg.  c.  56 ;  Mart,  ad  I.e.  ;  Mab.  Ann. 
0.  S.  B.  V.  xiii.).  It  was  strictly  forbidden  by 
the  council  of  Saragossa,  A.D.  691,  for  lay  persons 
to  be  lodged  in  the  quadrangle  of  the  monastery 
("  intra  claustra  "),  even  with  the  abbat's  special 
permission,  lest  contact  with  them  should 
demoralise  the  brethren  or  give  rise  to  scandals  ; 
they  were  to  be  lodged  in  a  separate  house 
within  the  precincts  (intra  septa)  {Cone.  Caesar^ 
augiut.  A.D.  691 ;  cf.  Mab.  Ann.  0,  S.  B.  xviii. 

XV.) 

Benedict  orders,  that  monks  coming  from 
another  country  (peregrini)  may,  if  orderly,  pro- 
long their  stay  in  the  monastery  {Reg.  c.  61)  for 
one,  two,  or  even  three  years  (Mart.  Reg.  Com' 
ment.  1.  c);  and  that  any  suggestions  which 
they  make  for  its  better  management  are  to  be 
welcomed  as  providential  (Bened.  Reg,  ib.).  They 
are  then  either  to  be  dismissed  kindly 
("  honeste  ")  or  formally  admitted,  not,  however, 
unless  they  bring  commendatory  letters  from 
their  former  abbat,  or' otherwise  give  proof  of  his 
consent.  Once  admitted,  they  may  be  promoted 
without  delay  at  the  abbat's  discretion,  to  places 
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of  authority ;  as  may  clergy  rimilarly  admitted 
{ib.).  Laymen,  willing  to  stay  on,  are  either  to 
take  the  vow,  or  to  make  themselves  useful  to  the 
monastory  in  some  sort  of  work  in  retimi  for 
board  and  lodging  (  Reg.  Mag,  c  79). 

It  was  part  of  the  discipline  of  cukdidates  for 
the  novitiate  to  wait  on  the  guests  in  their  sit- 
ting-room ("  cella  hospitum,"  or  **  hospitiam  *), 
according  to  the  rule  of  Benedict,  for  some  days 
{Reg.  c  58),  or,  according  to  some  later  rules, 
for  three  months  (Isid.  Reg.  c.  5 ;  Fmct.  Meg.  c 
21 ;  Menard  ad  Bened.  Anian.  Conoord.  BegvL 
Ixii.)  [see  Novice]. 

History  shows  how  the  simple  and  frugal  hos- 
pitality enjoined  by  Benedict  and  monastic  bw- 
makers  degenerated  in  time  into  luxury  and  dis- 
play, burdensome  to  the  revenues  of  the  monas- 
teries, demoralising  to  their  inmates,  and  one  of 
the  proximate  causes  of  their  £U1.        [I.  G.  S.] 

HOST,  from  the  Latin  Eosiia,  a  victim.  It 
was  applied  to  sacrifices,  or  offerings  of  various 
kinds  in  the  ecclesiastical  language  of  the  West 
E.g.  in  the  Vulgate  version  of  Rom.  xii.  1,  we 
have  **Ut  exhibeatis  corpora  vestra  hostiam" 
(E.  y.  sacrifice)  *^  viventem,  sanctam,  Deo  jdaeen- 
tem,  rationabile  obsequium  vestmm : "  and 
similarly  in  the  Miseale  Qothicttmf  the  people  ire 
bid  to  pray  that  God  **  may  cleanse  the  hearts  of 
all  the  offerers  unto  {i.e.  that  they  may  beoome) 
a  sacrifice  (hostiam)  of  sanctification,  reason- 
able  and  well-pleasing  unto  Himself"  {LStw§. 
OalL  ed  Mabill.  p.  237).  In  the  Vulgate  of 
Phil.  iv.  18,  it  is  used  of  almsgiving,  **Uo6tjaiD 
acceptam,  placentem  Deo."  Christ,  the  oot  true 
victim,  is  called  hostia,  as  in  Eph.  v.  2,  ''In- 
didit  semetipsum  pro  nobis  oblationem  ct  hos- 
tiam." Similarly  Heb.  x.  12 :  **  Unam  pro  nobis 
offerens  hostiam."  Compare  Heb.  ix.  26.  This 
is  frequent  in  the  old  Latin  liturgies.  Thus  in 
the  Gothic  Missal,  **  Suppliant  to  Thee  who  wast 
slain  a  victim  (hostia)  for  the  salvation  of  tbe 
world,  we  pray,  &c."  {Lit.  Gail,  p.  235);  and 
**Whom  Thou  didst  will  to  be  delivered  np  a 
sacrifice  (hostiam)  for  us  "  {ind,  p.  257 ;  eonf). 
p.  198).  In  the  following  example  the  churdi 
commemorates  and  pleads  that  sacrifice : — **  We 
offer  unto  thee,  0  God,  an  immaculate  victin 
(hostiam),  whom  the  maternal  womb  brought 
forth  without  defilement  to  virginity"  {Miseak 
Motor.  Leslie,  p.  39).  As  the  thank-offeria); 
(Eucharist)  of  the  Mosaic  law  had  been  called 
hostia  laudis  (Ps.  cxvi.  17),  or  hostia  gratjanun 
(Lev.  vi.  13),  so  was  the  Christian  thank-ofer- 
ing,  the  sacramental  commemoration  of  the  death 
of  Christ.  Kg.  **  Receive  we  beseech  thee,  0 
Lord ,  the  sacrifice  (hostiam)  of  propitiatioa  and 
praise,  and  these  oblations  of  Thy  servants" 
{Miss.  Qoth,  u,  s,  p.  253). 

As  the  woi*d  properly  expresses  a  ooncrete 
notion,  it  would  readily  pass  from  the  last  mean- 
ing to  attach  itself  to  the  materia]  symbols 
offered  in  the  rite.  In  the  Mitaaie  Gathictany  is 
a  prayer  said  after  the  consecratioo,  we  read, 
^*  We  offer  unto  thee,  0  Lord,  this  immaculate 
host,  reasonable  host,  unbloody  host,  this  holy 
bread  and  salutary  cup"  («.  s.  p.  298).  The 
following  example  is  from  the  Mozarabic  Missal : 
— "This  host  of  bread  and  wine,  which  hare 
been  placed  on  Thy  altar  by  me  unworthy" 
(Leslie,  p.  445).  It  will  be  observed  that  ia 
these  extracts  the  bread  and  wine  (after  cwwe- 
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oration)  are  together  called  the  hoet.  £Ten  in 
the  11th  centnr^r  Anselm  affirmed  correctly, 
**  One  host  in  bread  and  wine. . .  •  They  call  both 
together  by  one  name,  oblation  or  host"  (Ad 
WaUrannumj  c.  2).  Long  before  this,  howerer, 
it  was  sometimes  restrained  to  the  bread  alone, 
as  in  the  three  earliest  Ordinea  Bomaniy  which 
range  from  the  7th  to  the  9th  century : — **The 
acolytes  (carrying  the  consecrated  bread)  go 
down  to  the  pi'esbyters  that  they  may  break  the 
hosts  "  {Musaeum  Ital.  tom.  ii.*pp.  13,  49,  59). 
In  these  ancient  directories  the  tinconsecrated 
loaves  are  always,  and  the  consecrated  more  fre- 
quently,  called  by  the  older  name  of  *'  oblates." 
When  the  phrase  **  immaculate  host "  was  in- 
troduced into  the  Roman  Missal  towards  the 
11th  century  (Le  Brun,  ExpUc,  de  la  Messe^ 
P.  iii.  art.  6)  from  that  of  Spain,  the  mistake 
was  made  of  applying  it  to  the  unoonsecrated 
bread.  See  Scudamore's  NotUia  JBucharisHcaf 
p.  370.  [W.  E.  S.] 

HOST,  THE  ADOBATION  OF.  In  the 
modern  church  of  Rome,  the  worship  of  latriif 
f.tf.  such  worship  as  is  due  to  God,  is  paid  to  the 
consecrated  symbol  of  our  Lord's  body  in  the 
eucharist,  under  sanction  of  the  dogma,  that 
the  bread  is,  in  all  but  appearance  and  other 
"  accidents,"  conrerted  into  that  body,  and  that 
His  human  soul  and  His  divinity,  being  united 
to  His  body,  are  therefore  in  that  which  has 
become  His  body ;  so  that  whole  Christ,  Qod 
and  man,  is  in  it,  and  in  every  particle  of  it 
(Catech,  Trident  p.  ii.  de  Eoch.  cc.  33,  35).  Of 
such  adoration  of  the  host  the  church  knew 
nothing,  and  could  know  nothing,  before  the 
opinions  which  at  last  shaped  themselves  into 
that  dogma  had  taken  possession  of  the  minds  of 
men.  But  the  Latin  word  adoratiOy  and  the 
Greek  vpocric^invcrir,  like  the  old  English  worship, 
have  a  great  latitude  of  meaning,  and  are  ap* 
plied  to  the  simplest  outward  tokens  of  respect, 
uo  less  than  to  that  highest  homage  of  the  body, 
soul,  and  spirit,  which  is  due  to  God  alone.  For 
example,  in  Gen.  xxxvii.  7,  9,  where  the  English 
has  "did  obeisance,"  the  Septuagint  gives  vpocrc- 
KOn^ffcw  and  vpoir€K6vovif  ]  the  Latin  Vulgate, 
adorare,  Exod.  xi.  8 :  Eng.  **  Thy  servants  .... 
shall  bow  down  to  me";  Sept.  itpo<rKvvi\ffowrl 
lit ;  Vulg.  odor  (Aunt  me.  See  Scudamore's 
Ifotitia  Eucharisticaj  p.  844.  In  this  lower 
sense,  we  find  the  woM  "adoration,"  and  its 
equivalents,  employed  within  the  period  which 
it  is  our  part  to  illustrate,  to  denote  the  expres- 
sion of  reverence  to  the  bi*ead  and  wine,  which 
are  the  sacramental  body  and  blood  of  Christ. 

With  this  previous  explanation,  we  give,  in  chro- 
nological order,  a  catena  of  passages,  which  will 
exhibit  sufficiently,  as  we  hope,  both  the  feelings 
of  reverence  which  the  early  Christians  had  for 
the  sacred  symbols,  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  expressed  it  by  wordf*,  or  gesture,  or  care- 
ful handling,  and  the  like.  Among  these  are 
several  which  have  often  been  mistakenly  ad- 
duced as  affording  testimony  to  the  antiquity  of 
the  Roman  worship  of  the  host. 

Tertullian,  a.d.  192,  "We  are  distressed,  if 
any  of  our  cup,  or  even  bread,  be  cast  on  the 
ground"  (De  Cor.  Mil.  c.  iii.).  The  context 
shows  that  the  allusion  is  to  a  religious  rite. 
Origen,  A.D.  230 :  "  Ye  who  are  wont  to  be 
present  at   the    Divine    Mysteries,   know   how^ 
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when  ye  take  the  body  of  the  Lord,  ye  keep  it 
with  all  care  and  reverence,  lest  any  particle 
fall  therefrom,  lest  aught  of  the  consecrated 
gifl  be  spilled.  For  ye  believe,  and  rightly 
believe,  yourselves  to  be  guilty,  if  aught  fall 
therefrom  through  negligence.  But  if  ye  use, 
and  justly  use,  so  great  care  about  the  keeping 
of  His  body,  how  do  ye  think  it  involves  less 
guilt  to  have  been  careless  about  the  word  of  God, 
than  to  have  been  careless  about  His  body  ?'*(Nom. 
in  Exod.  xiii.  §  3).  St.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  a.d. 
350 :  "  When  thou  drawest  near,  do  not  draw 
near  with  hands  expanded  or  fingers  wide  apart ; 
but  making  thy  left  hand  a  throne  for  thy  right, 
as  about  to  receive  a  king,  and  making  the  palm 
hollow,  receive  the  body  of  Christ,  answering 
Amen.  Partake,  therefore,  having  heedfully 
sanctified  thine  eyes  with  the  touch  of  the  holy 
body,  taking  care  that  thou  drop  nought  of  it. 

Then,  after  the  communion  of  the  body 

of  Christ,  approach  thou  also  to  the  cup  of  His 
blood,  not  stretching  forth  thy  hands ;  but  with 
head  bowed,  and  with  gesture  of  adoration  (vpoff- 
Kvr^fftots)  and  reverence,  saying  Amen^  be  thou 
sanctified,  partaking  also  of  the  blood  of  Christ. 
And  while  the  moisture  is  still  on  thy  lips, 
touching  them  with  thy  hands,  sanctify  both  eyes 
and  forehead,  and  the  other  organs  of  sense  " 
(Caiech,  Myat.  v.  §§  18,  19).  Pseudo-Dionysius, 
who  may  have  written  as  early  as  362,  in  a 
highly  rhetorical  passage,  makes  the  following 
apostrophe  to  the  sacrament:  "But,  0  most 
divine  and  sacred  celebration  (tcXcti^  ;  in  the 
Latin  translation,  SacramerUum),  do  thou,  un- 
folding the  enigmatic  wrappings  that  with 
symbols  enshroud  thee,  manifest  thyself  to  us  in 
clear  light,  and  fill  our  mental  vision  with  the 
only  and  unshrouded  light"  (De  Eccl.  Hier. 
cap.  iii.  n.  iii.  §  2).  Owing  to  the  word  rcXtr^ 
(celebration  of  mysteries)  having  been  rendered  by 
Sacrcanentwn^  this  passage  has  been  often  brought 
forward  as  an  address  to  "  the  Sacrament ;"  t>. 
to  the  consecrated  host  (Bellarm.  Diapyt.  tom. 
iii.  1.  iv.  c.  29  compared  with  1.  ii.  c  3).  Had 
the  word  been  capable  of  that  meaning,  it  would 
still  have  been  only  an  apostrophe,  not  an 
example  of  adoration  directed  to  the  sacred 
element.  Gorgonia,  the  sister  of  Gregory  Nazi- 
anzen,  a.d.  370,  is  said  by  him,  in  a  dangerous 
illness,  to  have  "prostrated  herself  before  the 
altar,  and  called  with  a  loud  voice  upon  Him 
who  is  honoured  thereon  "  (Orat.  viii.  §  18). 
This  has  been  understood  ( Bellarm.  «.  a. ) 
to  mean  that  she  worshipped  the  host  on  the 
altar;  which  for  several  centuries  after  that 
time  was  not  reserved  there.  St.  Gregory  him- 
self goes  on  to  tell  us  that  "  she  mingled  with 
her  tears  whatever  her  hand  had  treasured  of 
the  antitypes  of  the  precious  body  and  blood." 
St.  Ambrose,  A.D.  374,  commenting  on  the  words 
of  the  98th  Psalm,  adonUe  aoabellum  pedum  Ejus, 
considers  that  "  by  the  footstool  the  earth  is 
meant,  and  by  the  earth,  the  flesh  of  Christ, 
which  to  this  day  we  ctdore  in  the  mysteries,  and 
which  the  apostles  adored  in  the  Lord  Jesus" 
(De  Spir,  S.  lib.  iii.  c.  11,  n.  79).  Here  it  is 
implied  that  a  reverence  is  due  to  the  conse- 
crated earthly  elements,  not  equal  to  that  which 
is  due  to  Christ  Himself,  but  in  such  proportion 
to  it,  more  or  less,  as  our  loyal  respect  for  the 
insignia  of  royalty  has  to  that  which  we  enter- 
tain for  the   person  of  the  king  himself.    St. 
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AngttstiDe,  a.d.  396,  explains  the  tame  passage 
at  greater  length,  but  does  not  lead  us  to  a 
different  view  of  the  adoration  intended :  ^  He 
took  earth  of  the  earth ;  for  flesh  is  of  the  earth, 
and  He  took  flesh  of  the  flesh  of  Mary.  And 
because  He  walked  here  in  the  flesh  itself^  and 
gave  His  flesh  itself  to  be  eaten  by  ns  unto  sal- 
vation, but  no  one  eats  that  flesh  unless  he  has 
first  adored,  we  have  found  out  how  such  a  foot- 
stool of  God  may  be  adored,  and  how  we  not 
only  do  not  sin  by  adoring,  but  sin  by  not 
adoring"  (^Enarr,  in  Ps,  xcriit.  §  9).  Com- 
menting on  Ps.  zxi.  29  (Lat.  30),  the  same 
father  says :  the  rich  of  the  earth  ^  have  them- 
selves been  brought  to  the  table  of  Christ,  and 
take  of  His  body  and  blood;  but  they  only 
worship^ — are  not  also  satisfied,  because  they  do 
not  imitate  "  {Ep.  cxl.  ad  Honoraium,  cxxvii. 
§  66 ;  Sim.  Enarr.  i.  in  Pa.  xxi.  v.  30>  Here, 
however,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  writer  had 
at  all  in  view  the  reverence  paid  to  the  sacra- 
mental body.  He  rather,  perhaps,  is  thinking  of. 
communion  as  accompanied  by  prayer,  and  as 
the  crowning  act  of  the  eucharist,  or  thanks- 
giving. The  following  words  of  St.  Chrysostom, 
A.D.  398,  have  been  supposed  (Bellarm.  u.  s.)  to 
refer  to  the  adoration  of  the  eucharist :  ^<  Are 
thy  garments  filthy,  and  it  concerns  thee  not  ? 
But  are  they  clean?  Then  recline  (ivcEirc^ai, 
rendered  improperly  adorate)  and  partake" 
(ffonu  iii.  in  Ep,  ad  Eph.  c.  i.  w.  20-23 ;  often 
quoted  from  the  cento  known  as  Horn.  Ixi.  ad 
Antioch.^  Again,  a  worship  of  the  elements 
has  been  inferred  (BelL  ti.  i,)  from  this  sentence: 
**This  table  is  in  the  place  of  the  manger,  and 
here  also  will  the  body  of  the  Lord  lie ;  not, 
indeed,  as  then,  wrapped  in  swaddling-clothes, 
but  clothed  all  around  with  the  Holy  Ghost. 
The  initiated  understand.  And  the  Magi  then 
did  nothing  but  adore ;  but  we  will  permit  thee 
both  to  receive,  and  having  received  to  return 
home,  if  thou  draw  near  with  a  clean  conscience  " 
(Jh  Beat,  PhihgonOf  §  3).  Other  passages,  to 
which  controversialists  refer,  in  the  works  of  St. 
Chrysostom  (as  Horn.  Ixxxiii.  in  St  Matt,  ;  xxiv. 
in  Ep,  i,  ad  Cor,  &c.),  only  exalt  the  saci'ament, 
do  not  speak  of  any  adoration.  Theodoret,  a.d. 
423:  ^*The  mystic  symbols  do  not,  after  the 
consecration,  pass  out  of  their  own  nature ;  for 
they  remain  in  their  former  substance,  and  form, 
and  appearance,  and  are  visible  and  palpable,  as 
they  were  before ;  but'  they  are  mentally  per- 
ceived as  what  they  have  become,  and  are 
believed  to  be,  and  are  adored  as  being  what 
they  are  believed  to  be''  {Dialog,  ii.  tom.  iv. 
p.  85).  Here  the  worship  of  hUria  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  intended,  because  the  author,  in  the 
same  sentence,  teaches  that  the  '*  creatures  of 
bread  and  wine  "  are,  after  consecration,  bread 
and  wine  still.  It  may  be  remarked  also,  that 
although  many,  or  perhaps  all,  of  the  foregoing 
extracts  may  be  seen  quoted  in  favour  of  the 
modern  cultus  of  the  host,  there  is  not  one  that 
is  really  to  the  purpose.  Nor  is  it  until  the  7th 
century,,  an  age  in  which  the  outward  observ- 
ances of  religion  multiplied  rapidly,  that  we  find 
any  definite  gesture  of  respect  to  the  host  men- 
tioned. It  was  the  custom  at  Rome  then  to 
reserve  a  portion  of  the  eucharist  [see  Fer- 
mentum],  to  be  put  into  the  chalice  at  the  next 
celebration.  The  earliest  Ordo  Romanus  (§  8, 
Musae.  ItcU,  tom.  ii.  p.  8)  dii-ccts  that  when  this 
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is  brought  out  for  use,  "  the  bishop  or  deacoa 
salute  the  holy  things  (juaicia)  with  an  indias- 
tion  of  the  head."  In  Ordo  ILy  whidi  is  s 
revision  of  the  first,  and  perhaps  a  century  later, 
the  bishop,  ^*his  head  bowed  toward  the  altar, 
first  adores  the  holy  things,"  ftc.  (|  4,  p.  43^ 
See  also  the  Ecloga  of  Amalarius,  who  oomoienti 
on  this  Ordo  (§  6,  p.  550).  The  rignificanee  of 
the  action  may  be  estimated  by  the  similsr 
respect  paid  in  some  dinrchcs  to  the  gospel,  t^. 
'^'Die  priests  and  bishops  standing  by  unoorer 
their  heads,  lay  down  their  sticks,  aiMi  worship 
the  gospel  by  an  inclination  of  the  head  **  {R&u- 
alit  Gabriel,  Renaud.  tom.  i.  p.  211).  The  ls»t 
passage  to  which  we  shall  call  attention,  occurs 
in  the  Acts  of  the  council  of  Constantinople,  ajx 
754:  "<  As  that  which  He  took  of  ns  is  only  the 
matter  of  human  substance,  perfect  in  all  thii^ 
without  expressing  the  proper  form  of  a  persoa, 
that  no  addition  of  person  may  take  pUce  in  the 
Godhead,  so  also. did  He  command  the  imsf^ 
chosen  matter,  to  wit  the  substance  of  bread,  to 
be  offered,  not,  however,  fashioned  after  the  fom 
of  man,  lest  idolatry  should  be  brought  ia* 
(in  Act.  vi.  Cone,  Nic.  ii.  Labb.  tom.  riL  coU  448i 
It  is  evident  that  the  adoration  of  the  host, 
in  its  modem  sense,  could  not  have  been  ksoai 
when  this  was  written. 

As  elevation  is  often  supposed  to  imply  adon- 
tion,  it  should  be  mentioned  that  there  was  no 
elevation  of  the  consecrated  elements  in  the  West 
before  the  twelfth  century ;  and  that  the  so- 
called  elevation  of  the  East  was  merely  a ''show- 
ing of  the  gifts,"  designed  to  second  the  invitatMB 
to  communicate  conveyed  bv  the  procUmatioB, 
**  Holy  things  for  the  holy  "'(see  SoUiia  Eneht- 
rtsttbo,  pp.  546,  595>  [W.  E.  &] 

HOURS  OF  PBAYER.  L  This  phnse 
was  inherited  from  the  elder  church.  **  Peter 
and  John  went  up  together  into  the  temple  at 
the  Hour  of  Prayer,  being  the  ninth  hoor^ 
(Acts  iii.  1).  At  first  the  obserranoe  of  the 
hours  was  of  devotion  only,  bat  it  was  after- 
wards made  obligatory  by  canon  on  the  clergy 
and  monks,  and  they  began  to  be  call«J 
C!anonical  Hours.  The  earliest  use  of  this  ei- 
pression  is  found,  we  think,  in  the  rule  of  St 
Benedict  (c.  67 ;  in  Holstenii  Codtx  JSegidanuf, 
P.  ii.);  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  hten  verr 
common  within  the  period  of  which  we  treat. 
It  occurs  in  the  Betfula  of  St.  Isidore  of  Senile 
who  died  in  636  (cap.  7 ;  Hoist.  « .  s.>  SL  £loj, 
A.D.  640,  employs  it :  **  To  whom  should  it  be 
said  that  *  men  ought  always  to  pray  and  not  to 
faint '  (St.  Luke  zviii.  1),  if  not  to  him  who  dailr 
at  th<»  Canonical  Hours,  according  to  the  rite  ot 
ecclesiastical  tradition,  praises  and  beeeeches  tbe 
Lord  without  ceasing  in  the  accustomed  psalmcd; 
and  prayers"  {Horn,  xL  tn  Btbliotk.  PP.  Um. 
xii.).  Bede  in  our  own  country  (A.D.  701X  is  iii' 
commentary  on  those  words  of  St.  Luke,  copie* 
this  sentence  from  St.  Eloy.  The  **  Canonical 
Hours"  are  mentioned  in  the  excerptions  of 
Ecgbriht,  a  J).  740  (can.  28;  Johnson's  Engl 
Canons^  and  in  the  canons  of  Cuthbert,  747  (c 
15 ;  t^id,), 

II.  What  is  meant  by  an  ffour.—Bj  an  how 
was  understood  a  twelfth  part  of  the  natural 
day,  reckoned  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  of  what- 
ever length  it  might  be.  Upon  the  use  of  thi» 
natural  measure  of  time  by  the  Jews  is  fbanded 
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that  saying  of  our  Lord :  **  Are  there  not  twelve 
hours  in  the  day  ?  If  a  man  walk  in  the  day,  he 
stambleth  not;  because  he  seeth  the  light  of 
this  world "  (St.  John  xi.  9).  The  Romans  are 
said  to  have  ^adopted  this  diyision  of  the  day 
about  B.a  291.  Martial  refers  to  it  as  in  use 
among  them,  when  he  tells  a  friend  that  he 
might  read  his  book  in  less  than  an  hour,  and 
that  not  one  of  8ummer*s  length  {Epigr.  lib.  xii. 
n.  1,  ad  Pi-itcum).  In  the  Pseuddua  of  Plautus 
an  "  hour  in  winter "  is  said  to  be  *'  shortest  '* 
(Act  V.  BC.  2,  1.  11>  The  Greeks  had  learnt 
this  method  in  the  6th  century  before  Christ, 
whei\  the  sun-dial  became  known  to  them  pro- 
bably through  Anaximander  (see  Diogenes  Laert. 
lib.  1.  c  7);  and  they  retained  it  during  their 
subjection  to  the  Roman  empire.  Thus  in  the 
SeiUenaes  ascribed  to  Secundus  of  Athens  in  the 
time  of  Hadrian,  a  day  is  defined  to  be  *Hhe 
space  given  to  toil,  the  course  of  twelve  hours  " 
(Sent.  4).  As  the  time  of  labour  varied,  so 
must  the  hours  have  been  longer  or  shorter.  It 
IS  employed  beyond  our  period  by  Cassianus 
Bassus,  A.D.  940,  as  when  he  tells  the  tiller  of 
the  land  at  what  hour  the  moon  sets  and  rises 
on  each  day  of  the  month  (Oeoponioa  lib.  i.  c.  7). 
St.  Augustine  speaks  as  if  he  knew  of  no  other, 
''The  hour  in  winter,  compared  with  the  hour 
in  summer,  is  the  shorter"  {De  Verd  Belig,  c. 
xliii.  §  80).  Hence  we  infer  that  the  natural 
day  and  hour  were  also  employed  by  the  church 
in  his  day.  Amalariuaat  the  close  of  our  period 
uses  the  same  division  of  time  with  express 
reference  to  the  Hours  of  Prayer ;  prefacing  his 
account  of  them  thus:  *'The  people  properly 
call  the  presence  of  the  sun  above  the  earth  the 
complete  day.  From  this  deAnitiou  it  may  be 
understood  that  a  day  of  twelve  hours  ought  to 
begin  at  the  rising  and  end  at  the  setting  of  the 
sun  "  {De  Ordine  AntiphonarU,  c.  6 ;  see  also  cc. 
16,  70).  By  the  first  hour,  then,  we  are  to 
understand  that- twelfth  part  ot  the  natural  day 
which  began  at  sunrise ;  by  the  sixth  that  which 
ended  when  the  sun  crossed  the  meridian ;  the 
twelfth  that  which  immediately  preceded  the 
sunset. 

The  day  and  the  night  were  further  divided 
into  four  equal  parts.  £ach  quarter  of  the  day 
consisting  of  three  hours  was  named  after  the 
last  hour  in  it.  Thus  the  first  quarter,  con- 
taining the  first,  second,  and  third  hour,  was 
called  the  third  hour  (Tertia,  Terce),  that  is  to 
say,  by  the  "third  hour"  we  often  have  to 
understand  the  whole  interval  between  sunrise 
and  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  (smaller)  hour. 
Similarly  Sext  is  the  space  of  the  three  hours 
that  follow,  viz.  the  fourth,  the  fifth,  and  the 
sixth,  ending  at  noon,  or  twelve  o'clock.  None 
embraces  the  seventh,  eighth  and  ninth  hours ; 
and  the  last,  called  Dnodecima,  contains  the 
tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth,  ending  at  sunset. 
This  is  satisfactorily  shown  by  Francolinus  {De 
TemporiliU8  Horar.  Canon,  c  xxi. ;  Romae,  1571). 
Hence  St.  Benedict  (Beguia^  c.  48)  was  free  to 
direct  that  from  Easter  to  the  Kalends  of  October 
None  should  be  said  "  in  the  middle  of  the  eighth 
hour,"  and  that  from  the  latter  time  to  Ash- 
Wednesday  "  Terce  should  be  performed  at  the 
second  hour." 

III.  7^  Prayers  called  HourSy  ^c, — By  the 
Houi-s  of  Prayer  and  the  Canonical  Hours  were 
also  understood  the  devotions  themselves,  con- 


sisting for  the  most  part  of  psalms  and  prayers, 
which  w^ere  used  at  the  stated  times  more  pro- 
perly so  called.  Equivalents  in  this  secondary 
sense  within  the  first  eight  centuries  were 
Ofiicium  Divinum,  or  Officia  Divina  (see  e.  g. 
Bened.  Hegula^  cc.  8,  43 ;  Isidore  of  Seville,  Pe 
Eccl  Off,  lib.  i.  c.  19),  Cursus  (sc.  Divinus) 
(Greg.  Turon.  de  Gloria  Mart.  lib.  i.  c.  11 ;  ffist. 
Fraw,  1.  viii.  c  15 ;  ix.  c.  6,  &c.) ;  Cursus  eccle- 
siastici  (Greg.  Tur.  ffist.  Franc.  1.  x.  c.  31 ;  n. 
19);  Missa  {Cone.  Agatk.  A.D.  506,  cap.  30; 
Cassian.  De  Coenob.  Instit.  L.  ii.  c  7) ;  and  so 
Hissa  noctuma  (Cass.  u.  s.  1.  ii.  c.  13),  Vigiliarum 
Missa  {ibid,  1.  iii.  c  8X  &c.;  Mitsa  Canonica 
{ibid,  c.  5)  (though  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
in  Cassian's  time  the  thought  of  dismissal  was 
entirely  absent  when  that  word  was  used); 
Orationes  Canonicae  iibid.  1.  ii.  c.  12).  We  find 
used  also  the  more  general  terms  Diurna  Cele- 
britas,  Solemnitas,  Agenda,  or,  from  the  staple 
of  the  devotions  used,  Psalmodia.  The  word 
synaxis  (assembling)  employed  by  the  Egyptian, 
Syrian,  and  Grecian  monks,  conveyed  to  the 
mind  alike  the  notion  of  the  times  at  which  and 
of  the  purpose  for  which  they  assembled  {ibid. 
lib.  ii.  c  10 ;  CoUat.  viii.  c.  16,  &c.).  It  was 
often  thus  used  in  the  West,  but  at  first  needed 
explanation.  Hence  in  the  rule  of  St.  Columban, 
abbot  of  Lnxeuil  in  Burgundy,  and  afterwards  of 
Bobio  in  Italy  from  589  to  615,  we  read,  '*  con- 
cerning the  synaxis,  that  is,  the  course  of  psalms 
and  the  canonical  method  of  prayers "  (cap.  7, 
Hoist,  tt.  s.  sim.  Regula  Donati,  c.  75,  Hoist.  P. 
iii.).  In  England  the  following  example  occurs 
in  740,  ^^  These  seven  synaxes  we  ought  daily  to 
offer  to  God  with  great  concern  for  ourselves 
and  for  all  Christian  people"  {Excerptions  of 
Ecgbriht,  c.  28).  It  was  Latinised  by  Collecta^ 
as  in  the  version  of  the  rule  of  Pachomius  (ad 
calc.  0pp.  CassianiX  and  by  St.  Jerome,  who  says 
''Alleluia  was  sung,  by  which  sign  thev  were 
called  to  collect "  {Epitaph.  Paulae,  Ep.  Ixxxvi.). 
By  the  Greeks  the  daily  course  was  also  called 
the  canon,  because  it  was  the  prescribed  rule  or 
norm  of  prayer.  Thus  Antiochus,  a.d.  614, 
''Our  canon  is  called  Psalmody"  {Horn.  CV. 
Auct.  Gr.  Lat.  Biblioth.  PP.  tom.  i.).  Compare 
John  Moschus,  A.D.  630,  Limonurion,  c.  40. 
There  is  perhaps  a  much  earlier  instance  in  St. 
Basil,  A.D.  370,  "Every  one  keeps  his  proper 
canon  "  t.  e.  observes  the  prayers  assigned  to  him 
{Regviae  Breviores,  Resp.  ad  Qu.  147).  St. 
Benedict  gave  to  the  daily  offices  of  his  monks 
the  expreaoive  name  of  Opus  Dei,  God*s  Work 
{Pegula,  cc.  43,  44,  &c),  a  title  soon  adopted  by 
others  (Caesarii  Jiegula  ad  Mon.  c.  19,  Hoist. 
P.  ii.;  Aureliani  BegtUa^  c  29,  ibid.  &c.).  It 
was  used  conventionally  as  a  complete  equivalent 
to  Ofiicium  Divinum ;  e.  g.  Opus  Dei,  celebratur, 
expletur  {Beg.  Bened.  cc.  44,  52);  dicitur, 
canitur  {BegulOy  SS.  Pauli  et  Stephani,  cc  8, 
11,  Hoist.  P.  ii.).  Opus  Divinum  is  also  found 
as  in  Benedict  {BeguUtf  c.  19),  Cassiodorius, 
A.D.  562  {De  Insiit  Div.  Litt,  c.  30^  &c  Obse- 
qnium  Divinum  also  occurs  at  the  beginning 
of  the  9th  century  {Cone,  Aqwsgr.^  a.d.  816, 
cap.  131).  This  use  of  obsequium,  service,  may 
be  traced  to  the  Vulgate.  See  St.  John  xvi.  2  ; 
Rom.  ix.  4;  xii.  1 ;  xv.  31 ;  Phil.  ii.  17,  30. 

IV.  The  several  Hours  of  Prayer  and  their 
various  Names. — ^Three  hours  of  prayer,  the 
third,  the  sixth,  and  the  ninth  were  observed  by 
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the  Jews.  ^  Evening  and  morning  and  at  noon 
will  1  pray/'  was  the  resolve  of  David  (Ps.  Iv. 
17).  Daniel  *' kneeled  upon  his  knees  three 
times  a  day,  and  prayed  and  gave  thanks  before 
his  God"  (Dan.  vi.  10).  Two  of  these  hours 
were  deteimined  by  the  times  of  the  daily  sacri- 
fices (Joshua  ben  Levi  in  Lightfoot,  ffor,  ffebr, 
in  Act.  Apost.  iii.  1),  which  were  offered  *'  in 
the  morning  and  about  the  ninth  hour"  (Josephus, 
AfUiq,  L.  xiv.  c.  4.  §  3).  The  force  of  St.  Peter's 
argument  in  Acts  ii.  15,  **  These  are  not  drunken 
as  ye  suppose,  seeing  it  is  but  the  third  hour  of 
the  day,"  depends  on  the  fact  familiar  to  his 
hearers  that  the  Jews  generally  did  not  break 
their  fast  (See  Grotius  and  others  in  he.)  before 
the  morning  sacrifice  and  prayer.  This  there- 
fore was  about  the  third  hour.  We  are  expressly 
tohl  that  "  the  hour  of  prayer"  at  which  Peter 
and  John  went  up  to  the  temple  was  the  "  ninth 
hour"  (Acts  iii.  1).  At  the  ninth  hour  Cor- 
nelius, a  proselyte  of  the  gate,  "  prayed  in  his 
house  "  (Acts  x.  30).  St.  Peter  "  went  up  upon 
the  house-top  to  pray  about  the  sixth  hour" 
(ifnd.  V.  9).  "  We  read,"  says  Ardo  Smaragdus, 
and  he  may  speak  for  many,  **  that  the  third, 
sixth,  and  ninth  hours  were  observed  by  the 
apostles"  {Comm.  in  8.  Bened.  £egulamy  c.  16)* 

The  three  hours  of  the  apostolic  church  were 
transmitted  to  the  succeeding  ages.  Tertullian, 
A.D.  192,  speaks  of  '*  those  common  hours  which 
mark  the  divisions  of  the  day,  the  third,  sixth, 
and  ninth,  which  we  may  observe  in  Scripture 
to  be  more  solemn  than  the  rest "  (Z>«  Orat, 
c.  25.  See  De  Jejun,  ado.  PsychiooSj  c.  10). 
Clemens  Alex.,  A.D.  192,  **If  some  assign  stated 
hours  to  prayer,  as  the  third,  sixth,  and  ninth, 
the  man  of  knowledge  prays  to  God  throughout 
his  whole  life"  {Strom,  1.  vii.  c.  7,  §  40). 
''There  are  three  times,"  observes  St.  Jerome, 
'Mu  which  the  knees  are  to  be  bent  to  God. 
Ecclesiastical  tradition  understands  the  third, 
the  sixth,  and  the  ninth  hour  "  {Comm,  in  Dan, 
c.  vi.  V.  10). 

In  the  3rd  century,  however,  we  begin  to  hear 
of  five  stated  times  of  prayer.  St.  Cyprian, 
A.D.  252,  after  citing  the  Scriptural  examples 
given  above,  goes  on  to  say,  '*But  beside  the 
hours  observed  of  old,  both  the  durations  and 
sacraments  of  prayer  have  increased  for  us  now. 

For  we  ought  to  pray  in  the  morning 

Also  when  the  sun  withdraws  and  the  day  fails, 
we  must  by  a  necessary  obligation  pray  again  " 
(^De  Orat.  Dom.  sub  fin.).  St.  iBasil  in  Cappadocia 
speaks  of  these  hours  of  prayer  as  necessary  and 
suitable  for  monks;  the  morning,  the  third 
hour,  the  sixth,  the  ninth,  and  the  evening 
(Reijulae  fusius  Tract.  Resp.  ad  Qu.  37,  §§  3-5). 

The  morning  office  now  introduced  is  called  by 
Cyprian  (u.  s.)  matutina  oratio;  matutinae 
orationes  by  Aurelian  {Regttla  c.  28) ;  by  Cassian 
matutina  solemnitas  {De  Coenob.  Inst.  lib.  iii. 
c.  3).  By  others  it  was  called  laudes  matutinae, 
from  the  use  in  it  of  the  three  last  psalms, 
which  were  called  emphatically  by  the  Latins 
"  laudes,"  and  by  the  Greeks  aivot.  Hence  the 
later  common  appellation  of  lauds.  From  this 
the  office  also  took  the  name  of  matutinae  (Greg. 
Turon.  Hist.  Franc.  L.  ii.  c.  23 :  Vit.  Patr.  c.  4, 
&c. ;  Fcrreoli  Heffula^  c.  13  in  Holsten.  P.  ii. ; 
Guidonis  Jieg.  c.  39  in  Hergot,  Vet.  Discipl.  Mon. 
Par.  1726).  It  was  also  called  matutinum 
sacrificium,  as  by  Kructuosus  {lieg.  c.  3 ;  Holsten. 


u.  9,  and  matutinum  officium ;  Icidor.  Ueg.  c  7 ; 
Cone.  Bracar.  a.d.  560,  can.  L);  whoice  also 
simply  matutinum  (Isid.  ibid,).  Maiutinale  offi- 
cium is  also  found  (  Vita  8,  Joann,  Gorz.  in  Ada 
38,  Ben,^  saec.  t.  p.  392)  and  matutinns  (ac  cur- 
svs)  {Begvla  Magistri,  c.  34,  Holsten.);  also  mstii- 
tinarius  (Caesarii  Reg,  c  21),  and  matntinarii 
canonid  (Aurel.  Ord,  post  Reg.).  Bat  the  moit 
common  name  was  matutini,  from  the  pulioi, 
which  formed  the  chief  part  of  the  office.  This 
was  employed  by  Benedict  {Regula,  cc  12,  i;i, 
&c.)  and  was  naturally  adopted  by  many  in  tke 
same  a^e  (P8eud.-Aug.  Reg,  §  1;  Caies.  Reg. 
c.  21 ;  AureL  Ord,  u.  s.  &c). 

Among  the  Greeks  this  office  is  called  br  St 
Basil  {Reguiae  fus,  Tr.  n.  a.)  rh  Ap6^,  the  office 
ef  dawn,  a  name  which  it  retains  to  this  daj ; 
by  St.  Epiphanius,  A.D.  368,  **  morning  (MvaO 
hymns  and  morning  prayers  "  {De  Fidtj  c.  33) ; 
in  the  so-called  ApostoUoal  Conetitutims  the 
'Sprayers  of  dawn"  (lib.  viii.  c  34)^  and  the 
*'  thanksgiving  at  dawn  "  (c.  38). 

The  evening  ofilice  was  generally  called  vespert 
in'the  West  (Bened.  Reg,  c.  41 ;  Isidor.  Hisp.  de 
Bed.  Off.  lib.  i.  c  20),  and  vespertinum  otficjuia 
(Isid.  Reg,  c  7).  St.  Ambrose  {De  VirgiaAm, 
lib.  iii.  c.  4,  §  18)  calls  it  the  ^  hour  of  iseaM" 
in  allusion  to  the  Jewish  rite  (Exod.  xxi.  S; 
Ps.  cxli.  2 ;  St.  Luke  i.  10>  It  was  someUna 
called  lucemarium,  as  in  a  comment  on  tke 
119th  Psalm  ascribed  (incorrectly,  we  think)  t« 
St.  Jerome.  "We  (monks)  pray  at  the  third 
hour.  We  pray  at  the  sixth  hour ;  at  the  liBtk. 
We  make  the  Lucemarium.  We  rise  io  tke 
middle  of  the  night.  Finally  we  pray  at  cock- 
crow" (ad  fin.  Brexfiar.  m  Psalm,  See  aUo 
RegtU.  Tamat.  c.  9,  in  Hoist.  P.  u.).  Another 
form  was  Luoemarii,  as  in  Regmta  Uagiitri 
(c.  36,  Hoist.  II.  9.).  In  Spain,  as  we  shall  we, 
the  Lncemarinm  was  only  considered  the  lust 
part  of  vespers.  Vespers  were  abo  called  tk 
twelfth  (hour),  as  in  the  Regula  Magistri  (c  34). 
"  Prime  ought  to  be  said  in  the  same  maaner  u 
Twelfth,  which  is  called  veapera."  The  iaA 
council  of  Tours,  A.D.  567,  saya,  *'  The  statntes 
of  the  fathers  have  prescribed  that  .  .  .  twelve 
psalms  be  said  at  the  Twelfth  with  Alleiaia, 
which  moreover  they  learnt  from  the  shoviig 
of  an  angel "  (can.  18).  A  reference  to  Catsiaa 
{De  Coencb.  Inst.  L,  ii.  c  5X  who  tells  the  stonr. 
proves  that  the  Twelfth  is  here  an  equivaleat  t« 
solemnitas  vespertina.  Compare  the  Ordmet  at 
the  end  of  the  Regulae  of  St.  Anrelian  io  Bolstn. 
P.  ii.  pp.  110,  112;  P.  ui.  pp.  69,  72.  St 
Columban  does  not  use  the  words  vespers  and 
completorium  in  his  rule,  but  (a  7)  orders  a 
certain  service  to  be  said  **  ad  initinm  noctis.'*  It 
appears  more  probable  that  this  refiers  to  rtsf^ru 
the  older  office  which  must  certainly  hare  beco 
said  in  his  monastery,  though  Menard  and.oth<n 
think  that  compline  in  meant.  In  the  Gr^ 
church,  as  partially  in  the  LaUn,  the  lightist; 
of  the  lamps  gave  the  office  its  common  name  rk 
\vx'^tK6Pj  though  it  is  also  called  more  prepeHr 
rh  iaw€ptv6p  (Gear  in  Euchtdogio,  p.  30>  la 
the  Apostoiical  Otmstitutions  Qih,  viiL)  the  whole 
office  is  called  rh  lowcpir^r  (c  35^  It  htp»^ 
with  a  Psalm  (the  140th)  called  iwikwxnu'y 
prayers  are  then  said  for  the  catechumois,  ener- 
gumens,  &c.  These  are  then  dismissed,  sad  the 
faithful  say  a  praver  and  thanksgiving  by  them- 
selves, both  of  which  are  qualified  by  the  titk 
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i'riK^X^^'>^  (c^  3^)  ^'^)>  -^^  ^^  council  of  Con- 
stantinople A.D.  536,  on  one  occasion  the  patriarch 
announced  rh  Kvx^"^^^  ^^  Saturday  erening  in 
the  oratory  of  St.  Mary  (Act  V.  Labb.  Cone.  torn. 
V.  col.  212>  The  council  held  there  in  691  (m 
TnUlo)  ordered  that  there  should  be  no  kneeling 
from  Saturday  erening  until  Sunday  erening,  "on 
which  they  again  knelt "  iv  r^  Kvxync^  (can.  90). 

St.  Jerome  at  Bethlehem  mentions  at  least  six 
honrs  as  kept  by  the  religious  women  whom  he 
adrised:  "There  is  no  one  who  knows  not  the 
third,  the  sixth,  the  ninth  hour,  the  dawn  also 
and  the  erening  ....  In  the  night  we  should 
rise  twice  or  thrice "  {Ad  Eustoch,  Ep.  xriii.). 
To  Demetrias  he  says,  "  Beside  the  order  of  the 
Psalms  and  prayer,  which  thing  is  to  be  always 
practised  by  thee  at  the  third  hour,  the  sixth, 
the  ninth,  at  even,  midnight,  and  morning, 
settle  at  how  many  houi*s  thou  shouldst  learn  the 
Holy  Scripture,"  &c.  {Epi»t.  xcvii.).  Of  Paula 
and  her  community  he  says,  "They  sang  the 
psalter  in  due  course  at  the  morning  hour,  at  the 
third,  the  sixth,  the  ninth,  at  even,  at  midnight" 
(^Ad  Eustixh.  Epitaph,  Paulae,  Ep.  Ixxxvi.),  and 
he  advised  that  one  preparing  for  that  mode  of 
life  be  trained  "  to  rise  in  the  night  for  prayers 
and  psalms,  to  sing  hymns  in  the  morning,  to 
stand  in  the  field  like  a  good  soldier  of  Jesus 
Christ  at  the  third,  sixth,  and  ninth  hour  .... 
and  to  i-ender  the  evening  sacrifice  when  the 
lamp  is  lighted"  {Ad  Laetam,  Ep.  Ivii.).  The 
author  o{  the  Apostolical  Constitutions  says, 
*'  Make  prayers  at  sumise,  at  the  third  hour,  the 
sixth,  the  ninth,  at  evening,  and  at  the  cock- 
crow "  (t.  e.  evidently  at  midnight)  (lib.  viii. 
c.34). 

The  ordinary  night  office  of  the  monasteries  is 
called  by  Cassian  solemnitas  nocturna  {Instit, 
lib.  ii.  c.  4),  and  noctumi  psalmi  et  orntiones 
(Jbid,  c  13);  by  Pseudo- Augustine  {Segula, 
App.  i.  ad  0pp.)  and  others  noctumae  orationes ; 
whence  simply  noctumae,  as  in  the  rule  of 
S.  Ferreol,  c.  13.  Nocturni  {sc.  psalmi  as  in 
Bened.  Beguhy  c  15;  Aurelian  (}rdo  Regviae 
affix. ;  Regula  Magistri,  c.  33 ;  &c.)  was  common. 
It  was  also  called  Nocturnum  Officium  {Reg, 
Mag.  «.  s.);  Officium  Vigiliae  (Isidori  Regula, 
c.  7);  and  apparently  the  word  vigiliae  itself 
conveyed  the  notion  of  the  service  used  in  the 
nightly  vigil  (Benedict!  Regvla^  c.  9 ;  Isid.  Reg. 
c.  7 ;  &c.).  The  Greek  name  for  the  nocturnal 
office  is  fif<royvKTiK6v  (OrdoPhilothei  in  Euchol. 
Goar,  p.  7 ;  Typicon  Sabae.  c.  5 ;  see  Leo  Alia- 
tins,  De  Libr.  Eccl.  Oraec.  Diss.  i.  p.  65). 

In  the  4th  century  there  appears  a  desire  to 
confoi-m  the  rule  of  prayer  to  the  standard 
which  was  supposed  to  be  set  up  in  the  119th 
Psalm,  "  Seven  times  a  day  do  I  praise  thee  " 
(v.  164).  St.  Ambrose,  A.D.  374,  asks,  "If 
the  prophet  says.  Seven  times,  &:c.,  who  was 
taken  up  with  the  affairs  of  a  kingdom,  what 
ought  we  to  do,  who  read,  Watch  and  pray,  that 
ye  enter  not  into  temptation  V  Certainly  solemn 
prayers  are  to  be  offered  with  giving  of  thanks 
when  we  rise  from  sleep,  when  we  go  forth, 
when  we  prepare  to  take  food,  when  we  have 
taken  it,  and  at  the  hour  of  incense  (St.  Luke, 
ii.  10),  lastly  when  we  go  to  bed"  {De  Virgin- 
nUmSf  lib.  iii.  c.  4,  n.  18;  Comm.  in  Luc.  Ev. 
lib.  vii.  §  88).  }£  such  were  to  be  the  practice 
in  private  lite,  it  would  be  felt,  how  much  more 
signally  should    monks  observe   the   Psalmist's 


rule?  The  argument  had  weight  even  with 
those  who  understood,  as  St.  Augustine  (Serm, 
xxxi.  in  Ps,  cxvili.  §  4)  and  St.  Hilary  {Trad,  in 
Ps.  eund.  lib.  xxi.  §  4)  did,  the  Scriptural  use  of 
that  number.  Because  it  is  "  universitatis  indi- 
cium," therefore  (argues  the  former)  "the 
church  with  reason  has  praised  God  for  His 
righteous  judgments  seven  times  a  day."  Cassian, 
A.D.  424,  claims  for  his  monastery,  the  founda- 
tion of  Paula  at  Bethlehem,  the  honour  of  having 
settled  the  rule.  This  was  by  the  addition  of  a 
matin  office,  afterwards  called  prime,  between 
the  matin  lauds'  and  terce.  The  lauds  were 
"  said  in  the  monasteries  after  a  short  interval  of 
time  when  the  noctum  psalms  and  prayers  were 
over ;"  i.e.  shortly  before  sunrise,  while  the  new 
matin  office,  or  prime,  was  said  after  it.  We  are 
not  told  when  it  was  introduced,  but  in  Cassian's 
time,  though  of  Eastern  origin,  it  was  observed 
"  chiefly  in  the  regions  of  the  West "  {De  Coenob, 
Instit.  1.  iii.  c.  iv.).  Nevertheless  there  is  no 
mention  of  prime  in  the  rules  of  St.  Caesarius 
(bishop  of  Aries,  a.d.  506)  for  monks  and  nuns 
on  week  days,  and  only  in  one  MS.  of  the  latter 
is  it  prescribed  for  Sundays  (Martene,  De  Ant, 
Monach.  -Rit.  1.  i.  c.  iv.  n.  2) ;  nor  does  he  men- 
tion it  in  his  homilies,  though  he  entreats  the 
devout  to  rise  early  in  Lent  for  vigils,  and  before 
all  things  to  assemble  for  "terce,  sext,  none" 
{Bom.  cxi.  §  2,  in  App.  Opp.  Aug.).  He  assumes 
of  course  that  they  would  be  present  at  matins 
and  evensong ;  and  in  the  duties  proper  to  litany 
days  we  find  him  including  attendance  at  church 
at  "  the  six  hours  "  {ffom.  clxxv.  §  3).  Some 
sixty  years  later  Cassiodorus  omits  prime  in  his 
enumeration  of  the  seven  hours  observed  by  the 
monks  {Expos,  in  Ps.  cxviii.  v.  164).  Nor  is  it 
recognised  by  St.  Isidore  of  Seville  a  century 
later  either  in  his  rule  (Holstenii  Codex  Regul. 
Monast.  p.  ii.),  or  in  his  work  De  OfficOs.  In  the 
latter  (lib.  i.  c.  23)  he  even  quotes  what  Cassian 
says  of  prime  as  if  it  referred  to  the  older  matin 
lauds,  thus  showing  ignorance  of  the  institution 
of  another  matin  office.  It  was  however  already 
known  in  France,  being  ordered  (and  that  as  if 
already  known)  in  the  rule  of  Aurelian,  a  suc- 
cessor of  Caesarius  at  Aries,  A.D.  555  {Ordo 
Regulae  affix.  Hoist.  P.  ii.  p.  Ill ;  P.  iii.  p.  71). 
Before  the  middle  of  the  7th  century  it  had 
found  its  way  into  Spain ;  for  it  is  mentioned  in 
the  rule  of  Fructuosus  (Holsten.  P.  ii. ;  Regttfa, 
c.  2)  the  founder  of  the  Complutensian  monas- 
tery and  many  others,  who  died  in  675.  It  had 
been  introduced  in  Italy,  and  an  office  for  it 
prescribed  by  St.  Benedict,  a.d.  530  (Hoist,  u.  s, 
Reguhf  c.  17).  It  appears  also  in  two  other 
Western  rules  of  unknown  authorship  and  coun- 
try ;  one  (Pseudo-Aug.  u.  s.)  of  the  6th  century, 
and  the  other  {Regvda  Magistri,  c  35,  Holsten. 
P.  ii.)  belonging  to  the  7th.  It  was  without 
doubt  largely  owing  to  Benedict  and  his  fol- 
lowers that  it  now  became  universal  in  the 
Latin  church. 

The  use  of  seven  offices  for  the  day  and  night, 
and  where  prime  was  adopted,  of  seven  for  the 
day  alone,  was  attained  in  the  6th  century  by 
erecting  the  last  brief  prayers  said  before  going 
to  bed  into  a  formal  and  common  service  under 
the  name  of  Compline.  St.  Ambrose,  as  already 
quoted,  probably  referred  to  private  prayer  only ; 
but  St.  Chrysostom,  though  the  Greek  monks 
did  not  adopt  any  set  service  answering  to  the 
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Western  Compline,  Appears  to  speak  of  hymns 
sung  together  when  he  describes  the  life  of 
monks  in  his  day.  He  says  that  they  rise  at 
cockcrow  for  psalmody  and  prayer,  going  to  rest 
again  a  little  before  light,  that  after  completing 
the  morning  prayers  and  hymns  they  tnm  to  the 
reading  of  the  Scriptures,  .  .  .  then  observe  the 
third,  sixth,  and  ninth  hours,  and  the  evening 
prayers,  and,  dividing  the  day  into  four  parts, 
honour  God  in  each  part  by  psalmody  and 
prayer ;  .  .  .  and  after  sitting  (at  table)  a  short 
time,  closing  all  with  hymns,  take  their  rest 
{Horn,  ziv.  in  1  Tim.  §  4%  St.  Basil  again,  re* 
ferring  to  the  custom  of  monks: — ''When  the 
day  is  ended,  -thanksgiving  for  the  things  that 
have  been  supplied  to  us  and  been  prosperously 
ordered,  and  confession  of  omissions  voluntary  or 
otherwise,  &c.,  are  made  (t>.  in  the  evening 
office)  .  .  .  and  again,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
night,  prayer  (afTi)<ris),  that  our  rest  may  be 
undisturbed  and  free  from  illusions  "  {Jieg,  Fus, 
Trad,  Resp.  ad  Q.  37,  §  5).  John  Climacus,  a.d. 
564,  in  his  Liber  ad  Poitoreniy  says  that  a  certain 
abbot  when  vespers  were  over  would  order  one 
monk  to  say  ten  psalms  (psalmorum  odaria),  an- 
other thirty,  a  third  a  hundred,  before  they  went 
to  sleep,  'fhe  present  writer  has  observed  no 
trace  in  the  East  within  our  period  to  secure  any 
such  last  act  of  devotion  by  appointing  a  form  of 
prayer  for  constant  use ;  but  in  the  Latin  church 
the  rule  of  St.  Benedict,  a.d.  530  (cc.  16,  17), 
speaks  of  Compline  as  if  it  were  already  as  well 
known  as  Terce  or  Sext.  He  does  not  claim  to 
introduce  it ;  nor  does  he  offer  any  explanation. 
At  the  same  time,  his  adoption  of  the  new  hour 
would  cause  it  to  be  widely  received.  Cassio- 
donis,  who  probably  borrowed  from  St.  Benedict 
(see  Caret's  Dissert,  appended  to  the  Life  in 
Ciissiod.  Opp,y,  in  his  commentary  on  the  119th 
PbHlni,  written  about  560,  remarks  on  the  words, 
"  Seven  times  a  day,"  &c.  (v.  164),  '*  If  we  desire 
to  understand  this  number  literally,  it  signifies 
the  seven  times  at  which  the  pious  devotion  of 
the  monks  solaces  itself;  i.e.  at  matins,  terce, 
sext,  none,  lucernaria  (vespers),  completoria,  noc- 
turns." 

The  word  completorium  has  been  said  to  refer 
rather  in  its  origin  to  the  completion  of  the 
ordinary  acts  of  daily  life  (Amalarius  De  Ecci, 
Off,  lib.  iv.  c.  8 ;  De  Ofdine  Antiph.  c.  7)  than  to 
the  completion  of  the  daily  round  of  devotion. 
This  is  the  name  of  most  frequent  occurrence, 
owing  evidently  to  its  adoption  by  St.  Benedict 
(cc.  16, 17);  but  completa  is  also  found  as  in  the 
Ordines  of  Aurelian  (Hoist.  P.  ii.  p.  112:  P.  iii. 
p.  72),  and  in  the  work  of  Isidore  De  Eccl,  Off, 
(lib.  i.  c.  21);  though  in  his  rule  (c  7)  comple- 
torium is  used.  A  corrupt  reading  in  the  2nd 
canon  of  Merida,  A.D.  666,  which  orders  that 
vespers  be  said  on  feasts  prius  quam  sowwn  has 
led  to  the  conjecture  that  in  Spain  compline  was 
sometimes  called  somnum.  Ko  name  is  given  to 
the  office  by  Fructuosus  of  Braga,  656,  who  ap- 
pears however  to  refer  to  compline  when  in  his 
rule  (c.  2)  he  says,  '*  In  the  night  season  there- 
fore the  first  hour  of  the  night  is  to  be  celehijited 
with  six  prayers,  &c.''  After  describing  the 
office,  he  speaks  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
monks  shall  retire  to  rest.  When  the  Greeks  at 
length  prescribed  a  constant  form  answering  to 
the  Latin  completorium,  they  called  it  kw^^irvow 
because  it  followed  the  last  meal  of  the  day. 


Perhaps  the  earliest  authority  is  the  Ty^Mos 
ascribed  to  St.  Sabas,  who  di^  in  the  6th  cec- 
tury,  but  which  cannot  in  its  present  form  be 
earlier  than  the  11th. 

In  some  monasteries  a  ninth  office  was  said, 
called  Lucemarium,    There  was  from  an  ear-y 
period  a  pious  custom  of  praying  when  Isaof* 
were  lighted  in  the  evening,  an  action  so  marke< 
among  the  old  Romans  as  to  give  name  to  tbit 
part  of  the  day  (prima  fax,  or  prima  Inmiaa). 
**  It  seemed  good  to  our  fathers,"  says  St.  fia^il. 
^  not  to  receive  in  silence  the  gift  of  the  evenis; 
light,  but  to  give  thanks  as  so(hi  as  it  ai^K^red 
But  who  was  the  author  of  those  words  of  thaab- 
giving  at  the  lighting  of  lamps  we  are  unable  t* 
tell.    The  people,  however,  utter   the  aad^ss 
saying,  and    by  no  one  have   they  ever  beai 
thought  guilty  of  impietv,  who  say, '  We  pnl^ 
the  Father  and  the  Son  and  Holy  Spirit  of  God  " 
(Z>0  Spir,  Sanct.  c  Ixxiii.).     In  the  Mazanfcr 
Breviary  are  the  following  directions  for  tk 
performance  of  this  rite : — *'  A  oommen«meBt  ii 
made  by  the  invocation  of  Jebub  Chsist  (tiie 
Lord's  Prayer  preceding  it,  '  Lord,  have  mercf, 
Christ  have  mercy.   Lord    have    mercy;   Ocr 
Father '  being  said  in  a  low  voice)  in  a  K^: 
voice,  *  In  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  light  witb 
peace ;'  that  is,  the  light  offered.    TboK  *rio 
stand  round  respond  *  Thanks  be  to  God.'    As  1 
the  presbyter  says,   *The   Lord    be   with  y<>s 
always.'    ^esp,  *  And  with  thy  spirit.'   And  tk 
order  of  vespers  whether  it  be  a  festival  or  a-A 
follows  in  this  manner.      This  may  be  i!lB»- 
trated  from  other  Spanish  sources.    E^.  the  ruK 
of  St.  Isidore  says,  "  In  the  evening  <^ficcs,  fir^t 
the  lucemarium,  then  two  psalms,  one  respoascrr 
and  lauds,  a  hymn  and  prayer  are  to  be  sud " 
(cap.  7).      The  lucemarium  is  here  ooosidend 
the  first  part  of  vespers.    The  second  canon  ^-^f 
the  council  of  Merida,  666,  mentions  that  vespers 
were  said  "after  the  offering  of  the  light."    Is 
the  East  the  140th  Psalm,  called  the  psalm  it 
the  lighting  {iviKix"^^^^)  ^i^*^  ^^  before  ve:^pc:f 
(Compare  Constii,  Apost.  lib.  viii.  c  35,  with 
lib.  ii.  c  59).    St.  Jerome  at  Bethlehem  :-^  Ut 
her  be  trained  to  offer  the  evening  sacrifice  vbea 
the  lamp  is  lighted  "  {Ad  Laetan,  EpisL  Ivii.). 
Socrates  says  that  **  in  Greece  and  at  Jerusdrm, 
and  in  Thessaly  they  say  the  prayers  at  ti^ 
lighting  of  lamps  very  much  in  the  same  manaer 
as  the  Novatians  at  Constantinople  "  {EceL  Hut 
lib.  V.  c.  22).    Naturally,  vespers  which  followed 
these  prayers  came  to  be  called  in  some  ckurches 
by  the  name  of  lucemarium,  which  appeared  u 
be  the  first  part  of  it ;  but  sometimes  the  locer- 
narium  was  enlarged  into  a  distinct  office,  sa»d 
some  little  time  before  vespers.    Thus  the  rcU 
falsely  ascribed  to  St.  Augustine  {Opp,  App.  i.l» 
after  prescribing  the  psalm  for  matins,  priis^, 
&c,  says,  "  Let  the  same  thing  be  observed  r^t 
vespers  and  compline;   but  at  lucemariam  \<i 
there  be  the  (proper)  psalm,  ene  respoiu^rT, 
three  antiphons,  three  lessons."    So  in  tlte  mie$ 
of  Aurelian  : — ^**  At  luoemarinm  let  there  be  saiJ 
in  the  first  place  at  all  seasons,  both  on  festirak 
and  ordinary  days,  a  psalm  in  monotone  (dired- 
aneus),  then  two  antiphons.    In  the  third  pl^r 
let  there  be  said  with   Alleluia,  one  day  th« 
hymn  Deua^  qui  certis  legibus;    another  Deta 
creator  (Mnntum,  and  a  little  chapter.    At  Twel  Ah 
(vespers)    eighteen    psalms,   an    antiphon  aad 
hymn,  a  lesson  and  little  chapter.     When  ye  are 
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about  to  take  your  rest,  let  compline  be  said  in 
the  school  in  which  ye  remain  "  (Seffuia  ad  Mon, 
Hoist.  P.  ii. ;  Sim.  ad  Virg.  Xbid.  P.  iii.).  Here  a 
distinction  is  clearly  made  between  the  lucem- 
ariom  and  vespers.  They  are  distinct  offices.  It 
is  probable,  however,  from  the  paucity  of  such 
notices,  that  the  former  was  treated  as  a  separate 
service  on  the  same  footing  with  the  ancient 
hoars  only  in  a  very  few  communities. 

V.  Grounds  of  Observance. — For  Matins,  rea- 
sons of  natural  piety  were  often  urged,  as  by 
St.  Basil,  **That  the  first  motions  of  the  soul 
and  mind  may  be  dedicated  to  God,  and  we  admit 
nothing  else  into  our  mind  before  we  hare 
rejoiced  in  the  thought  of  God  "  {Reh  Fus.  TV. 
Resp.  ad  Q.  37,  §  3) ;  and  in  the  ApostoUccU  Con- 
stitutions  (lib.  viii.  c.  34),  «*To  give  thanks 
because  the  Lord,  causing  the  night  to  pass  away 
and  the  day  to  come  on,  hath  given  us  light. 

There  was  the  Scriptural  reason  too,  '*That 
the  resurrection  of  the  Lord,  which  took  place 
in  the  morning,  may  be  celebrated  by  prayer" 
(Cyprian,  Zh  Or,  Dom.  u.  s.).  Similarly,  Isid. 
Hispal.  De  EccL  Off.  1.  i.  c  22 ;  Cone,  Aquisgr. 
cap.  130. 

There  was  a  practical  reason  for  the  institution 
of  Prime f  as  well  as  the  ground  of  religious  sen- 
timent, to  which  we  Have  already  had  occasion 
to  refer.  It  was  found  that  the  long  interval 
between  the  matin  lauds  and  terce  was  often 
spent  in  comparative  idleness  and  sloth.  The 
new  office  was  therefore  introduced  to  prevent 
this  (Cassian,  Coenob,  last  1.  iii.  c.  4).  With 
this  statement  compare  the  provision  of  a 
Western  rule:  "After  morning  prayers  let  it 
not  be  lawful  to  return  to  sleep;  but  when 
matins  are  finished  let  prime  be  said  forthwith. 
Then  let  all  employ  themselves  in  reading  to  the 
third  hour  "  (Aurel.  Beg.  ad  Monach,  c.  28). 

The  third,  sixth,  and  ninth  hours,  which  were 
observed  earlier  than  any  other,  were  thought 
to  have  been  selected  in  honour  of  the  Holy 
Trinity.  Thus  St.  Cyprian—"  We  find  that  the 
three  children  with  Daniel,  strong  in  faith  and 
conquerors  in  captivity,  observed  the  third,  sixth, 
and  ninth  hours  for  a  sacrament  of  the  Trinity, 
which  was  to  be  manifested  in  the  last  time; 
for  the  first  hour  coming  to  the  third  exhibits 
the  full  number  of  a  Trinity,  and  again  the 
fourth  proceeding  to  the  sixth  declares  another 
Trinity,  and  when  the  ninth  is  completed  by 
three  hours  Arom  the  seventh  a  perfect  Trinity 
(t.  e.  a  Trinity  of  Trinities)  is  numbered  **  {De 
Orat.  Dom,  sub  fin,).  Similarly  Isid.  Hispal.  De 
EccL  Off,  lib.  i.  c  19;  Condi,  Aquisgr.  a.d. 
816,  c.  126.  The  significance  of  these  hours 
taken  separately  will  be  shown  below. 

Terce,  as  we  have  seen,  was  the  continuation 
of  a  Jewish  custom,  as  were  Sext  and  None.  But 
there  were  Christian  reasons  of  great  weight  for 
retaining  it.  "  The  Holy  Ghost,!'  says  Cyprian, 
**  descended  on  the  disciples  at  the  third  hour  " 
(De  Or,  Dom,  u.  s. ;  Sim.  Basil,  u.  a. ;  Resp.  ad 
Q.  37;  Hieron.  Comm,  in  Dan,  vi.  10;  Isid. 
Hisp.  u,  8.  &C.). 

Another  ground  alleged  was  that  "at  that 
hour  the  Lord  received  sentence  from  Pilate" 
{Cons.  Apost.  1.  viii.  c.  34).  St.  Mark  xv.  25 
refen  the  crucifixion  to  the  third  hour,  t.  e.  to 
the  third  of  the  twelve  hours  between  sunrise 
and  sunset ;  but  if  the  condemnation  took  place 
between  that  and  sunrise,  it  was  also  correctly 
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said  in  ecclesiastical  language  to  have  been  at 
the  third  hour.  So  John  xix.  14,  reckoning 
apparently  from  midnight,  places  the  condemna- 
tion at  "  about  the  sixth  hour,"  which  brings  it 
down  to  the  third  hour  understood  of  the  larger 
space  of  time,  and  reckoned  from  sunrise. 

With  reference  to  Sext,  it  was  observed  that 
St.  Peter  "at  the  sixth  hour  went  up  to  the 
house-top,  and  was  both  by  sign  and  by  the  voice 
of  God  warning  him,  instructed  to  admit  all  to 
the  grace  of  salvation  "  (Cypr.  u.  s.  comp.  Hieron. 
u.  s.).  Another  and  more  important  reason  was 
that  "The  Lord  was  crucified  at  the  sixth  hour" 
(Cypr.  u.  8,  Sim.  Constit  Apost.  u.  s.  Isid.  Hispal. 
tt.  8,  Cone,  Aquiagr,  u.  s.),  a  statement,  which  if 
taken  to  the  letter,  can  only  be  reconciled  with 
that  of  St.  Mark,  by  supposing  the  "  sixth  hour  " 
to  cover  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  of  the  smaller 
hours.  If  however  it  means  no  more  than  that 
our  Lord  hung  on  the  cross  at  that  hour,  it  needs 
no  explanation. 

None  was  said  to  be  observed  because  "  Peter 
and  John  went  up  to  the  temple  at  the  ninth 
hour  of  prayer "  (St.  Basil,  ti.  s. ;  St.  Jerome, 
u.  s.) ;  but  more  than  all  because  "  at  the  ninth 
hour  Christ  washed  away  our  sins  with  His 
blood  "  (Cypr.  Constit,  Apost.  &c.  as  before). 

The  pious  sentiment  which  dictated  the  prayers 
developed  in  some  religious  houses  into  a  dis- 
tinct office,  called  Ivcemariumf  came  before  us 
while  we  traced  the  origin  of  that  rite. 

Evensong  was  especially  an  o$ce  of  thanks- 
giving. St.  Basil — ^"  Is  the  day  ended  ?  Thank 
Him  who  hath  given  us  the  sun  to  minister  to 
the  works  of  the  day"  {Horn,  in  Mart,  Julittam, 
§  2).  "  In  the  evening  giving  thanks  that  God 
has  given  us  the  night  for  a  season  of  rest  from 
the  labours  of  the  day  "  {Const,  Apost  u.  s.). 

Another  thought  is  connected  with  it  by  St. 
Cyprian : — "  Because  Christ  is  the  true  sun  and 
the  true  day,  when,  at  the  departure  of  the  sun 
and  day  of  the  world,  we  pray  and  beseech  that 
the  light  may  come  on  us  again,  we  are  praying 
for  the  coming  of  Christ,  who  will  give  the 
grace  of  everlasting  light "  (De  Orat.  Dwn.  u.  s.). 
A  third  ground  of  this  observance  is  suggested 
by  Cassian,  viz.,  that  the  eucharist  was  "  de- 
livered to  the  apostles  by  the  Lord  the  Saviour 
in  the  evening  '  {TnstU,  1.  iii.  c.  3 ;  so  Isidore, 
De  EccL  Off,  1,  i.  c.  20;  Cone.  Aquisgr.  c.  127); 
and  with  this  was  associated  the  completion  of 
the  passion  on  the  following  day  towards  the 
evening,  and  about  the  time  of  the  evening 
sacrifice  (Isid.  &c.  u.  «.). 

For  Compline  there  was  the  strong  natural 
reason,  often  alleged  for  private  prayer  before 
going  to  sleep  at  night,  as  e.  g,  in  a  tract  doubt- 
fully ascribed  to  St.  Chrysostom :— "  With  what 
hope  wilt  thou  come  to  the  season  of  night; 
with  what  dreams  dost  thou  expect  to  convei'se, 
if  thou  hast  not  walled  thyself  round  with 
prayers,  but  goest  to  sleep  unprotected?"  {De 
Prtoat,  Gr.  I.  sub  fin.).  The  zeal  of  David 
(Ps.  cxxxii.  3-5)  was  held  up  as  a  model: — 
"This  thing  ought  powerfully  to  admonish  us 
that,  if  we  wish  to  be  '  a  place  for  the  Lord ' 
and  desire  to  be  accounted  His  tabernacle  and 
temple,  we  should  follow  the  examples  of  the 
saints,  lest  that  which  is  read  should  be  said  of 
us,  *  They  have  slept  their  sleep,  and  none  of  the 
men  of  might  have  found  iWir  \iands*"  (Isid. 
u.  8.    1.  i.    c.  21 ;    8o    Qo'Wi-  Aquisgr.  c.  12d; 
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Raban.  u.  $.  1.  ii.  c.  7).  "Every  one,"  says 
Amalaritts  {De  Eccl.  Off.  1.  iv.  c.  8),  "  who  has 
even  a  little  Benae,  knows  how  many  dangers 
may  assail  a  man  from  without  when  sleeping 
more  than  when  waking.  This  office  is  in  some 
sort  analogous  to  that  commendation,  by  which 
a  roan  commends  himself  to  God,  when  he  is 
passing  away  from  this  world.  Sleep  is  the 
image  of  death,"  &c. 

Nodums  originated  in  the  pious  custom  of 
prayer  when  one  woke  in  the  night.  TertuUian 
says  of  the  meals  of  Christians,  *'They  are  so 
tilled  as  they  who  remember  that  even  in  the 
night  God  is  to  be  worshipped  by  them  "  {Apol. 
c.  39).  St.  Cyprian: — ^** There  can  be  no  loss 
from  the  darkness  of  night  to  those  who  pray ; 
for  there  is  day  even  in  the  night  to  the  sons  of 
light"  (Z>0  Orat,  Dom.  sub  fin.).  Clemens  of 
Alexandria  (Paedag.  1.  ii.  c.  9,  §  79):— "Often  in 
the  night  should  we  rise  from  bed  and  bless  God ; 
for  happy  are  they  who  watch  unto  Him,  thus 
making  themselves  like  the  angels  whom  we  call 
watchers"  (Dan.  iv.  13,  &c.).  "Without  this 
prayer "  (i.«.  prayer  expressed  in  words),  says 
Origen,  "we  shall  not  pass  the  season  of  the 
night  in  a  fit  manner"  (Z>tf  Orat  c  12).  He 
refers  to  David  (Ps.  cxix.  62).  and  St.  Paul  and 
Silas  (Acts  xvi.  25).  St  Cyril  of  Jerusalem 
asks,  "When  is  our  mind  more  intent  on 
psalmody  and  prayer  ?  Is  it  not  in  the  night  ? 
When  do  we  most  frequently  come  to  the  re- 
membrance of  our  sins  ?  Is  it  not  in  the  night  ?" 
(jCatech.  ix.  §  4).  St.  Ambrose  cites  the  example 
of  Christ :— "  The  Lord  Himself  passed  the  night 
in  prayer,  that  by  His  own  example  He  might 
invite  thee  to  pray  "  (Expos,  in  Ps.  cxviii.  v.  62 ; 
Serm.  viii.  §  45).  Elsewhere  he  says :— "  In  thy 
chamber  itself  I  would  have  psalms  bv  frequent 
alternation  interwoven  with  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
either  when  thou  hast  waked  up  or  before  sleep 
bedews  the  body,  that  sleep  may  find  thee  at  the 
very  entrance  on  rest  free  from  care  of  worldly 
things  and  meditating  on  divine  "  (De  VirginHnu, 
lib.  iii.  c.  iv.  §  19).  "David  every  night  watered 
his  couch  with  tears ;  he  rose  also  in  the  middle 
of  the  night  that  he  might  confess  to  God,  and 
dost  thou  think  that  the  whole  night  is  to  be 
assigned  to  sleep?  Then  is  the  Lord  to  be  the 
more  entreated  by  thee ;  then  is  protection  to  be 
(more)  sought,  fault  to-be  (more)  guarded  against 
when  there  appears  to  be  secrecy,  and  then  above 
all,  when  darkness  is  round  about  me  and  walls 
cover  me,  must  I  reflect  that  God  beholds  all 
hidden  things  "  (m  Ps.  cxviii.  Expos,  Serm.  vii. 
§  31).  The  example  of  our  Lord  was  urged : — 
"  The  day  is  not  enough  for  prayer.  We  must 
rise  in  the  night  and  at  midnight.  The  Lord 
Himself  passed  the  night  in  prayer;  that  He 
might  invite  thee  to  pray  by  His  own  example  " 
(ibid.  Serm.  viii.  §  45).  St.' Hilary,  after  dwell- 
ing on  the  words  of  David,  adds,  "  The  mind  is 
not  to  be  released  by  the  dangerous  idleness  of 
wakefulness  in  the  night,  but  to  be  employed  in 
prayers,  in  pleadings,  in  confessions  of  sins ;  that 
when  occasion  is  most  given  to  the  vices  of  the 
body,  then  above  all  those  vices  may  be  subdued 
by  the  remembrance  of  the  divine  law  "  (  TVac^ 
in  Ps.  cxviii.  lit.  vii.  §  6).  To  these  motives  St. 
Basil  adds,  "  Let  the  night  supply  other  grounds 
of  prayer.  When  thou  lookest  into  the  sky  and 
gazest  on  the  beauty  of  the  stars,"  &c.  (Horn,  m 
Mart.  Julitt.  §  3). 


VI.  The  Times  of  the  Offices. — For  Nodbunu 
some  rose  at  cockcrow,  as  prescribed  in  the  Apo' 
stolioal  Constitutions  (lib.  viiL  34).  So  Sl  arr. 
sostom : — "  As  soon  as  the  cock  crows  the  preted 
is  standing  by  (the  sleeping  monkX  ^^  strikes 
him  as  he  lies  lightly  with  his  foot,  and  so  wak^s 
all  straightway  "  (ffom,  xiv.  in  I  Tan.  §  4)l  lit. 
Columban's  rule  says  the  "middle  "  of  IhenifM 
(c.  7) ;  and  in  Gregory  of  Tours  one  i^iesks  4 
himself  as  rising  "about  midnight  ad  redden- 
dum cursum  "  (Hist.  Franc,  lib.  tuL  c  15).  Si. 
Benedict  orders  his  monks  to  rise  for  vigils  **  :.t 
the  eighth  hour  of  the  night  in  wiater ;  ie.  frr-a 
the  Kalends  of  November  to  £ast«r,"  but  dniic; 
the  rest  of  the  year  the  time  of  vigils  was  to  ':>• 
regulated  by  that  of  matins,  which  it  nas  t<> 
precede  by  a  "  very  short  interval  **  (J^eg,  cap.  % 
Another  rule,  of  the  7th  century,  orders  noctu.-^ 
to  be  said  before  cockcrow  in  winter,  and  ati«r  it 
in  summer^  when  it  was  to  be  "  soon  *'  folWei 
by  matins  (Regvla  Magistri,  c  33).  In  Sf^c 
the  severe  rule  of  St.  Fructuosus  prescribed  tvn 
or  three  offices  for  the  night  according  to  ri.e 
season,  one  "  before  midnight,"  and  a  second  ^  at 
midnight,"  throughout  the  year,  and  in  wiater 
a  thii-d  "after  midnight"  (Reg.  cap.  3);  xhrti 
carrying  out  to  the  letter  the  exhortatioai  of  St. 
Jerome  to  Eustochium,  "  You  should  rise  tfikt 
or  thrice  in  the  night "  (EpisL  xviii.)L 

From  the  union  of  noctums  with  matiB^  ot 
which  we  have  seen  the  beginning,  the  doulh 
office  was  at  a  later  period  called  indifferefitljt 
noctums  or  matins,  or  lauds. 

Matins,  properly  so-called,  were  said  in  tb« 
morning  watch,  or  fourth  watch  of  the  ni^ht ; 
that  is  to  say,  at  any  part  of  that  space  of  three 
natural  hours  whidi  preceded  sunrise.  Thej 
were  to  be  over  by  dawn:  Post  matBtinBm 
tempus  sequitur  diluculum  (AmaL  de  Ord.  At- 
tiph.  c.  5).  St.  Benedict  ordered  matins  t«i  he 
said"  when  the  light  began  "  (Heg.  c.  S>  If  it 
surprised  them  at  noctums,  the  latter  were  to  be 
shortened  (c.  11).  So  early  as  the  beginnin?  if 
the  5th  century,  matins  (solemnitas  matntita) 
were  "  wont  to  be  celebrated  in  the  mona5terir> 
of  Gaul  a  short  interval  of  time  after  the  nifkt 
psalms  and  prayers  were  finished"  (Csssisa. 
Instit.  lib.  iii.  c.  4). 

Prime  was  said  in  the  first  natural  hour  after 
sunrise.  This  appears  from  Cassian*s  account  «^f 
its  origin.  The  monks  were  to  be  allowed  ti 
rest  after  matins,  "  usque  ad  solis  ortum,^  sad 
were  then  to  rise  for  the  new  office  (Instit.  a.s.). 
And  so,  four  centuries  later,  Amalarius: — "W? 
begin  the  first  of  the  day  from  the  rising  of  thr 
sun  "  (De  Ord.  Ant.  c.  6) ;  and  Rabanus  fixes  it 
"  at  the  beginning  of  the  day  when  the  sua  first 
appears  from  the  east "  (De  Instit,  Qer,  libw  il 
c.  3). 

Teroe  might  originally  be  said  at  any  part  of 
the  three  hours  which  began  at  sunrise  (s€f 
before  §  ii.) ;  but  after  the  institution  of  prime 
it  could  only  be  said  during  the  two  Ift^t.  It 
was  not  in  practice  always  confined  to  the  Is^t ; 
for  in  the  rule  of  an  unknown  author,  fonwxlr 
ascribed  to  St.  Jerome^  it  is  expressly  prorided 
that  on  fast-days,  terce,  sext,  and  none,  be  »c& 
said  an  hour  earlier  than  usual  (cap.  34 ;  iotcT 
0pp.  S.  Hieron.  tom.  v.  ed.  Ben.).  See  also  the 
rule  of  St.  Benedict,  as  cited  in  §  ii. 

As  the  lamps  were  lighted  in  preparation  for 
evening  prayer,  the  LucemarhtsfOy  as  a  merely 
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preliminaxy  act  of  derotion  would  be  said  inime> 
diately  before  tbat;  and  it  was  in  fact  as  we 
haye  seen,  often  considered  an  actual  part  of  the 
office.  Where  it  .became  a  distinct  serrice,  there 
would,  we  presume,  be  an  interval  of  some  length 
before  vespers  began ;  but  we  have  no  informa- 
tion on  the  subject. 

**  It  becomes  evening  when  the  sun  sets  *'  (St. 
Aug.  in  Pa.  xxix.  v.  6,  Enarr,  it).  Nevertheless 
vespers  were  more  generally  said  in  the  hour 
before  sunset.  This  is  why  the  office  was  called 
Duodecima  (see  before  §  iv.).  **  We  celebrate  the 
evening  sjrnaxis,"  observes  Amalarius,  **  about 
the  12th  hour,  which  hour  is  about  the  end  of 
the  day "  (De  Ord.  Antiph,  c.  6) ;  "  most  fre- 
quently before  sunset "  (Aid,  c  70 ;  comp.  c.  16 ; 
Isid.  Uisp.  de  Eccl,  Off.  lib.  i.  c.  20;  Raban. 
Maur.  De  Imtit.  Cler\  lib.  ii.  c  7).  Benedict, 
in  fact,  made  a  rule,  which  must  have  influenced 
the  custom  greatly,  that  vespers  should  be  said 
at  all  seasons  while  it  was  yet  daylight;  and 
that  in  Lent,  when  refection  followed  vespers, 
they  should  be  said  at  such,  an  early  hour  that 
the  meal  might  be  over  before  the  light  failed 
(Reg,  cap.  41).  Another  authority  says,  "  Ves- 
pers ought  to  be  said  while  the  rays  of  the  sun 
are  still  declining."  "  In  summer,  on  account  of 
the  short  nights,  let  lucemaria  (here  vespers) 
be  begun  while  the  sun  is  still  high "  (Hegula 
Afoffistriy  c.  34> 

tlie  history  of  compline  has  shown  the  proper 
time  of  saying,  vix.  before  retiring  to  rest ;  and 
this  was  the  time  observed  by  the  monks  within 
unr  period.  Thus  a  MS.  of  the  Reguia  of  pseudo- 
Augustine,  now  1200  years  old: — ** After  this 
(t.e.  after  certain  lessons  read  at  night)  let  the 
usual  pealms  be  said  before  sleep "  (Note  of 
Bened.  editors,  App.  i.  0pp.  Aug.).  St.  Isidore: 
— ^**  Compline  being  ended,  the  brethren,  as  the 
custom  is,  having  wished  each  other  good  night 
before  sleeping,  must  keep  still  with  all  heed  and 
silence  until  they  rise  for  vigils "  {Reg,  c,  7). 
St.  Fructnosus,  after  prescribing  the  office  of 
**  the  first  hour  of  the  night,"  orders  his  monks 
to  bid  each  other  good-night  and  retire  to  their 
dormitories  (Reg,  i.  c.  2).  Another  rule  forbids 
the  monks  to  speak,  eat,  drink,  or  do  any  work 
after  compline  (Reguia  Magistrij  c.  30).  Ama- 
larius (Ik  Eocl,  Off.  lib.  iv.  c.  8)  tells  us  that 
compline  was  said  in  the  conticinium ;  i.e.  in  the 
third  part  of  the  night,  reckoning  from  sunset, 
when  it  was  divided,  as  by  the  Romans,  into 
seven. 

When  vespers  were  said  earlier  compline  was 
put  earlier  too,  and  one  writer  at  the  close  of 
our  period  gives  it  the  name  of  Duodecima 
(Smaragdus,  Comment,  in  8,  Ben.  Reg,  c.  16).  It 
had  already  taken  possession  of  the  hour  so  long 
occupied  by  vespers.  At  length  it  became  the 
common  opinion  that  it  ought  to  be  said  at  the 
twelfth  hour  (Francolinus,  u.  s.  cap.  18). 

For  a  description  of  the  several  offices,  see 
Office,  the  Divine.  [W.  E.  S.] 

HOUSE.  In  Aringhi,  i.  p.  522,  ii.  658,  are 
woodcuts  of  houses  from  ancient  tombs  [Tomb]. 
This,  perhaps,  refers  to  the  grave  as  the 
house  of  the  dead,  an  idea  or  expression  inherited 
from  heathenism  (Horace  Carm,  i.  iv.  19,  and  Bol- 
detti,  p.  463 ;  even  Domus  Aeterna,  Perret  v.  pi. 
36,  X.  110),  or  to  the  deserted  house  of  the  soul, 
the  buried  body  (2  Cor.  v.  \.\  **  For  we  know  that 
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if  our  earthly  house  of  this  tabernacle  were  dis- 
solved, we  have  a  building  of  God,"  &r.  In  one 
of  the  plates  from  Aringhi  above  referred  to 
(ii.  658)  there  is  a  house  of  the  grave,  with  a 
small  mummy  of  Laxarus;  laid  up  alone  (de- 
positus  or  repositus)  to  abide  the  resurrection. 
The  houses  of  Jerusalem  and  Bethlehem,  repre- 
senting the  Jewish  and  Gentile  churches,  occur 
frequently  in  ancient  paintings  and  mosaics. 
[Bethlehem.]  How  far  the  word  Beth,  as  part 
of  Bethlehem  ("  house  of  bread  "),  may  be  con- 
nected with  the  Christian  import  of  this  symbol, 
is  hard  to  say.  [R.  St.  J.  T.] 

HOUSE  OF  CLERGY.    [MAUsa] 

HOUSE  OF  PBAYEB.  [Church  ;  Ora- 
tory.] 

HRIESIMA,  and  companions,  virgin-martyrs 
under  Tiridates;  commemorated  June  3  (Col, 
Armen,),  [W.  F.  G.] 

HUBERT  (HucBERTUS),  bishop  and  confes- 
sor (t727  A.D.) ;  commemorated  May  30  (Mart, 
Usuardi>  [W.  F.  G.] 

HUCKSTERS.  The  mind  of  the  church 
has  of  course  always  been  against  all  unprin- 
cipled gain  in  traffic,  even  when  permitted  by 
law  and  custom.  Adulterators  or  fraudulent 
dealers  (jcciniXoi)  are  enumerated  (Apoit,  Constt, 
iv.  6,  §  2)  among  those  whose  oblations  are  not 
to  be  received.*  And  again  (lb.  viii.  32,  §5) 
the  icdvfiAor  is  classed  with  the  stage-players 
and  dancers,  among  those  who  must  abandon 
their  profession  before  thev  can  be  admitted  to 
the  church.  Lactantius  (Dio,  Inst.  V.  c.  16) 
emphatically  rejects  the  doctrine  of  Carncades, 
that  the  seller  is  not  bound  to  declare  the 
faults  of  the  article  which  he  has  for  sale,  and 
insists  that  the  Christian  conscience  requires 
perfect  frankness  and  openness  in  such  a  matter. 
In  the  same  spirit  St.  Augustine  ( Tract.  41  in 
Joan,)  puts  fraud  on  the  same  level  as  fornica- 
tion and  theft,  and  gives  high  praise  (De  Trin, 
xiii.  3)  to  one  who,  in  buying  a  book,  declined  to 
overreach  the  seller,  who  was  ignorant  of  its 
value.  So,  too,  Hilary  (on  Ps.  cxix.  [cxviii. 
Vulg.]  139)  enumerates  ch^ting  (falsitates) 
among  the  things  which  make  our  bodies  a  den 
of  thieves.  In  short,  all  kinds  of  unprincipled 
dealers  (^oSiov^of)  and  sorcerers,  all  who  give 
short  weight  or  measure  ((yyoKpo^iirrwi  icol  SoAo- 
fi4rp€u)  are  condemned  (Apost,  Const,  iv.  6,  §  1). 

TertuUian  (De  Idolol.  ell;  cf.  Epiphanius, 
Expos.  Fid.  c.  24)  and  some  others  regard  with 
disfavour  all  gain  derived  from  mere  buying  and 
selling  of  goods,  considering  the  labour  of  the 
hands  the  proper  means  of  earning  a  living. 
But  Leo  the  Great  (Lpist.  92,  ad  Rustic,  c.  9) 
reasonably  distinguishes  between  honest  and  un- 
principled gain  (quaestus  honestus  aut  turpis); 
the  culpability  or  innocence  of  gain  (he  holds) 
depends  upon  its  character;  there  is  no  harm 
in  pro6t  not  derived  from  fraudulent  practice. 
Compare  Commerce. 

(Bingham's  Aniiq.  XVI.  xil.  17)l  [C] 

HUESCA,  COUNCIL  OF  (Oacense  c),  at 
the  town  so  called  in  the  north  of  Arragon,  in 
Spain,  A.D.  598,  or  the  thirteenth  year  of  king 


■  The  word  does  not  seem  to  be  osed  here  in  the  limited 
sense  uf  the  Latin  Oaupo,  a  tavern-keeper. 
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Reccared.  No  further  particulars  are  preserved 
of  it,  than  that  it  provided  for  the  holding  of  a 
kynod  every  year  in  each  diocese,  to  inquire  into 
the  morals  of  the  monks  and  clergy,  and  pre- 
scribe rules  for  their  conduct  (Mansi,  x.  479-82). 

[E.  S.  Ff.] 

HUMERALE.    [Amice.] 

HUNTING.  Field-sporU  have  been  under 
the  censure  of  the  church  from  an  early  period, 
and  in  the  many  canons  relating  to  them  there  is 
very  little  trace  of  any  disposition  to  relax  the 
severity  of  absolute  prohibition,  or  to  allow  ex- 
ceptional caMS  in  which  they  might  be  necessary 
or  desirable. 

By  the  55th  canon  of  the  council  of  Agde 
(C  AgcUhense),  A.D.  544,  bishops  and  presbyters 
are  forbidden  to  keep  hawks  and  hounds  for  the 
chase  under  penalty  of  three  months'  excommu- 
nication in  the  case  of  bishops,  and  of  two 
months'  in  the  case  of  priests,  and  of  one  in  the 
case  of  deacons.  The  same  abstinence  is  enjoined 
on  bishops,  presbyters  and  deacons,  under  the 
same  penalty  by  the  4th  canon  of  the  council  of 
K])aon.  By  the  3rd  canon  of  the  council  of  Sois- 
sons,  not  only  bishops,  presbyters  and  deacons, 
but  all  ecclesiastical  persons  (cleriei)  are  forbid- 
den to  hunt  with  hounds  or  to  take  out  hawks. 
In  the  8th  canon  of  the  thiixl  council  of  Tours, 
priests  are  cautioned  against  the  hunting  of  birds 
and  wild  animals,  and  the  second  council  of 
ChlloQs  (c.  9)  addresses  a  similar  warning  against 
devoting  their  time  to  **  hounds,  hawks,  and 
falcons,"  to  laity  as  well  as  to  clergy.  It  seems 
that  certain  bishops  kept  dogs  under  the  pretence 
that  they  were  necessary  for  the  defence  of  their 
houses;  but  they  are  reminded  by  the  13th 
canon  of  the  second  council  of  Ma^on,  a.d.  585, 
that  not  **  barks  but  hymns,  not  bites  but  good 
works  "  are  the  proper  protection  of  a  bishop's 
house,  which  ought  to  welcome  and  not  repel 
men,  and  certainly  not  subject  any  who  came  for 
the  relief  of  their  sorrows  to  the  risk  of  being 
torn  by  dogs. 

Among  prohibitions  against  the  same  pur- 
suits issued  by  individuals,  is  to  be  found  a  letter 
of  Boniface,  bishop  of  Mayence  {Epist.  105), 
probably  written  on  the  authority  of  pope 
Zachary,  forbidding  ''huntings  and  excursions 
with  dogs  through  the  woods,  and  the  keeping  of 
hawks  and  falcons ;"  and  the  same  prohibition  is 
repeated,  totidem  tierbiSy  in  the  2nd  canon  of  the 
council  of  Liptine,  a.d.  743,  over  which  Boniface 
presided.  In  the  fjiber  Poenitentialis  of  pope 
Gregory  III.  one  year's  penance  is  decreed  against 
one  in  minor  orders  (clericus),  two  years' 
against  a  deacon,  and  three  years'  against  a  priest, 
for  hunting. 

Ferreolus,  bishop  of  Uz^,  in  bis  Rule  (about 
A.D.  558),  forbids  his  monks  to  hunt  and  hawk 
on  the  ground  that  such  pursuits  dissipate  the 
mind ;  he  allows  them  however  to  set  dogs  at 
the  wild  animals  which  waste  their  crops,  but 
only  that  they  may  ''drive  them  away,  not  that 
they  may  catch  them.**  Jonas,  bishop  of 
Orleans,  a.d.  821-844,  (de  TnstUut.  hie.  ii.  23, 
quoted  by  Thomassin),  vents  his  indignation 
against  the  nobles  for  spending  so  much  money 
on  hawks  and  hounds  instead  of  on  the  poor ; 
and  is  even  more  6erce  against  them  for  the 
hardships  and  cruelties  which  for  the  sake  of 
their  sport   they   inflicted  on   the  poor.     The 


frequent  recurrence  of  these  prohibitions  a&l 
the  number  of  years  over  which  they  extend, 
show  how  rooted  was  the  taste  for  6eId-6pofis 
among  the  Teutonic  clergy;  and  the  langvas^t 
of  some  of  the  canons  indicatee  that  theie  sport« 
sometimes  became  as  oppressive  as  the  f omt 
Laws  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Looking  on,  or  being  present  at  the  hvatis^. 
or  baiting,  or  6ghting  of  wild  animak  in  tl^ 
amphitheatre  is  just  as  strictly  forbidden.    Tint 
council  in  Trnllo  (^Qumiststum),  can.  51,  oxtiers 
both  laity  and  clei^  to  avoid  "  the  spectacle  cf 
huntings^**  .on  pain   of  excommunicatioo,  ud 
hunting  is  so  frequently  mentioned  in  connectioa 
with  games,  dances,  and  dramatic  performancrs 
that  it  must  be  concluded  that  the  sports  of  tbe 
amphitheatre  are  intended.    The    Codex  EccL 
Africanae  (c.  61)  entreats  the  emperors  to  pet 
an  end  to  spectacles  on  great  festivals,  suck  s« 
the  octave  of  Easter,  and  begs  that  no  Chrisliac 
may   be  compelled  to  attend   them.     By  xht 
council  of  Mayence  (addit.  3,  c  27)  it  is'ot^red 
that  if   any   ecclesiastical  person   attend   asr 
spectacle  he  is  liable  to  three  years'  saspeBS'«. 
By  the  3rd  council  of  Tours  and  the  seccsd 
ooxmcil  of  Chilons,  quoted  above,  the  condemaa- 
tion  of  bnnting  is  coupled  with  that  of  theatriol 
spectacles,  so  that  to  look  at  a  spectacle  of  boat- 
ing in  the  amphitheatre  would  be  by  the  ssme 
act  to  commit  two  offences  against  the  csiwa. 
The  8th  canon  of  the  council  of  Friuli  (^F^m- 
liense)  issued  a  canon  against  the  worldly  pomp* 
and  vanities  in  vogue,  in  which  "  huntings  **  src 
mentioned  with  other  amusements  maaife^iT 
scenic. 

Theodosius  the  younger  abolished  cooie«ts 
between  men  and  brutes  in  the  circus  on  tb« 
ground  that  "  cruel  sights  made  him  shudder  ** 
(Socrates,  ff,E,  vii.  22> 

(Thomassin,  Vet.  et  Nooa  Eodetiae  Disdp^i, 
III.  iii.  cc  42,  43.)  [E.  C.  HJ 

HYACINTHU8,  or  JACXNCrrua  (1> 
Martyr  at  Rome  with  Amantius,  Ireoaeus,  aal 
Zoticus;  commemorated  Feb.  10  (^MarL  £i'^ 
Vet.,  Bedae,  Adonis,  Usnardi). 

(2)  Martyr  at  Rome ;  commemorated  Jnir  '^ 
{Mart.  Bom.  Vet.,  Adonis,  Usuardi). 

.  (8)  Martyr  with  Alexander  and  Tiburtiu,  is 
the  Sabine  district;  commemorated  Se^it.  y 
{Mart.  Rom.  Vet.,  Hieron.,  Adonis,  (Jsuanli)L 

(4)  Martyr  at  Rome  with  Protos  underG.il- 
lienus ;  commemorated  Sept.  11  {Mart.  Bom.  VtU 
Bedae,  Adonis,  Usuardi,  CaL  Bncher.,  Froatoetv 
Sacramentarium  Gregorii). 

(6)  Martyr  at  Caesarea,  AJX  108 ;  conuoetto- 
rated  July  3  {Cat.  Byzant.). 

(6)  Of  Amastris  in  Paphlagonia,  martrr; 
commemorated  July  18  {Col,  BvzantX 

[W.r.G.] 

HTDROMANTTA.  TYt^  Decretmk  Gm^am 
(can.  26,  qu.  5,  c.  14,  §  3)  h»  the  followiac  is 
the  enumeration  of  magic  arts  which  are  ct«- 
demned: — "  Hydromantici  ah  aqni  dicti;  «at 
enim  Hydromantia  in  aquae  inspectione  ombn^ 
daemon um  evocare,  et  imagineas  lodificstioBe* 
eorum  videre,  ibique  ab  eis  aliqna  aodire,  abi 
adhibito  sanguine  etiam  inferos  perhibeatar 
suscitare."  The  chapter  from  which  thi$  ^ 
extracted   is  taken  wholly   from   Rahsans    /v 
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Jfagomm  PraestigiiSf  which  is  again  a  compila- 
tion from  Augustine  and  Isidore  of  Seville.  The 
passage  of  Augustine  on  which  the  account  of 
Hjdromantia  is  mainly  founded  is  De  Civ.  Dei, 
▼ii.  35,  and  is  to  this  effect;  that  Noma,  having 
no  real  divine  inspiration,  was  compelled  to 
practise  hydromancy,  so  as  to  see  in  wat«r 
images,  or  rather  false  semblances  (ludifica- 
tiones),  of  the  gods,  and  learn  from  them  what 
he  was  to  ordain  with  regard  to  the  sacra  of  his 
people ;  and  from  this  use  of  water  for  divining 
purposes  (says  Varro)  Numa  gained  the  reputa- 
tion of  having  consulted  the  nymph  E^rta. 

It  is  evident  (as  indeed  Augustine  says)  that 
this  hydromancy  was  a  form  of  necromancy. 
What  was  its  exact  nature  is  not  apparent,  but 
it  was  probably  similar  to  the  divining  by 
means  of  a  mirror,  or  of  a  dai'lc  fluid  poured 
into  th«  palm  of  the  hand,  which  is  frequently 
mention^  in  accounts  of  magic.  [C] 

HYDBOMYSTA  {&9pofi6<rrris),  the  person 
who  had  the  care  of  the  holy  water  in  a  church, 
and  sprinkled  with  it  those  who  entered  (Sy- 
ncsius,  £pisi.  12L  quoted  in  Maori  IlieroUx. 
s.v.>  [C] 

HYMN  (the  Cherubic).  A  hymn  so  called 
from  the  reference  to  the  cherubim  which  it 
contains,  which  occurs  in  the  chief  eastern 
liturgies  shortly  after  the  dismissal  of  the  cate- 
chumens, and  immediately  preceding  the  **  great 
entrance'*  (i.e.  that  of  the  elements).  It  is 
found  in  the  same  position  in  the  liturgies  of  St. 
James,  St  Basil,  St.  Chrysostom,  and  St.  Mark  ; 
and  also  in  the  Armenian,  in  which  however  it  is 
only  sung  on  special  occasions,  other  hymns 
being  appointed  in  its  place  on  other  days.  It  is 
not  found  in  the  "  heretical  liturgies ; "  which, 
inasmuch  as  these  underwent  less  alteration  than 
the  orthodox,  is  an  argument  against  the  anti- 
quity of  the  hymn.  Cedrenus  (Dupin  BHA,  dea 
Ant.  Eccks.  lliM  Sierle)  a  Greek  monk  who 
flourished  towards  the  middle  of  the  11th 
century,  and  who  wrote  '*  annals  '*  from  the 
creation  of  the  world  down  to  the  reign  of  Isaac 
Comnenus,  says  that  Justinian  first  ordei-ed  it  to 
be  sung  in  the  churches  ;  and  it  appears  to  have 
been  composed  about  that  time.  Its  object  is 
described  as  being  to  excite  the  minds  of  the 
faithful  to  a  devout  attention  to  the  mysteries 
about  to  be  celebrated.  While  it  is  being  sung, 
the  priest  says  secretly  a  prayer  called  **the 
prayer  of  the  cherubic  hymn."  The  words  of 
the  hvmn  are :  oi  rk  xcp^v/Sl/i  /iwrructSs 
§iKotfl{orr^s,  leal  ry  C»»»«*V  TpidZt  rhr  rpurd- 
yiov  8/iyor  fiovrts^  raatuf  •H^r  fiutrueiiv  i»o- 
0<i(AtBa  fitpiftyWf  &5  Th¥  fiaffi\4a  rwr  t\wy 
vwoBt^dfityot  reus  iryyM\M€us  iiopdrws  Sopv^c- 
pofA9¥0v  rd^tirtr,     *AAAi|Ao<;4a.  [H.  J.  H.] 

HYMNARIUM.  The  book  containing  the 
hymns  sung  in  the  services  of  the  church.  Gcu- 
nadius  {De  Script  Eccl,  c.  49)  says  that  Paulinus 
of  Nola  composed  **  Sacramentarium  et  Hymna- 
rjum;"  see  Gavanti,  Thes.  Sacr.  Jiituum,  ii.  115. 
Pelliccia  {Poiitia,  i.  159)  gives  Cantionalia,  Ltbri 
ChoraleSy  as  common  designations  of  such  books, 
but  supplies  no  instances  of  their  use.  [C] 

HYMNISTA,  a  singer  of  hymns  in  the 
church.     Thus  Prudeutius  (i.  118): 

••SUU  nunc  bymnisUe  pro  rcceptis  poryuUs." 
where    the    irregularity   of   the  metre   is  not 
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perhaps  a  sufficient  reason  for  arbitrary  cor- 
rection (Macri  Hieroiex*  s.  v.).  Obbar,  however, 
reads, 

**  State  none,  hymi^te  matres  pro  receptis  parvulis." 

[C] 

HYMNOLOGIA  {piivoXoyia)  seems  to  be 
equivalent  to  the  service  chanted  at  the  Horn's. 
Thus  Gregory  of  Tours  {Hist.  Rein.  c.  25)  says 
that  St.  Remi  with  the  brothers,  *'  horarum 
laudes  persolvebat  hymnologiarum,"  meaning 
(seemingly)  that  he  observed  the  course  set 
down  in  the  Hymnologies,  the  term  being  used 
so  as  to  include  psalms,  canticles,  antiphons,  etc. 
Hacro  {Hierolex.  s.  v.)  supposes  that  Dionysius, 
the  Pseudo-Areopagite  {Uierarch.  Eccl.  iii.  2), 
when  he  speaks  of  ^  KadoKii^  iifivoKoyia 
having  been  uttered  as  a  confession  (rpoofuiko- 
7i}0c{<nfs)  before  the  elements  were  placed  on 
the  altar,  meant  the  Creed.  This  is  of  course 
possible,  and  Pachymeres  {Paraphr.  in  loco) 
seems  to  have  taken  it  so ;  for  they  had,  he 
says,  even  then,  .ft.d$rifid  ri  ical  avfifjidBrffjLa 
vlffTfws  [Creed].  [C] 

HYMNS.  In  the  following  article  no  at- 
tempt will  be  made  to  deal  with  the  literary 
or  theological  history  of  Christian  hymnotly. 
All  that  can  be  here  undertaken  is  to  give  a 
sketch  of  what  is  known  respecting  the  litur- 
gical use  of  hymns  within  the  limits  to  which 
this  work  is  restricted.  Much  of  the  difliculty 
connected  with  the  subject  arises  from  our  un- 
certainty as  to  how  much  was  covered  by  the 
word  8/*yof  in  early  Christian  writers.  Almost 
everything  sung,  or  rhythmically  recited,  which 
was  not  one  of  the  Davidic  Psalms,  was  called  a 
hymn,  or  said  to  be  **  hymned."  Even  as  late  as 
the  middle  of  the  ninth  century,  Walafrid 
Strabo  {De  S^ms  Hod.  c.  25)  warns  us  that 
by  ** hymns"  he  does  not  mean  merely  such 
metrical  hymns  as  those  of  Hilary,  Ambrose, 
Prudeutius,  or  Bede,  but  such  other  acts  of 
praise  as  are  offered  in  fitting  words  and  with 
musical  sounds.  He  adds  that  still  in  some 
churches  there  were  no  metrical  hymns,  but 
that  in  all  **  geuerales  hymni,  id  est  Inudes," 
were  in  use.  The  well-known  passage  of  St. 
Augustine  {Enarr.  in  Ps.  Ixxii.),  which  was  for 
centuries  the  formal  definition  of  a  hymn  in 
every  ritual  writer,  gives  us  the  same  rule.  A 
hymn  might  or  might  not  be  in  verse;  but  it 
was  always  something  meant  to  be  sung,  and 
sung  as  an  act  of  divine  worship.  So  Gregory 
Nazianzen  defines  a  hymn  as  olrof  ififA^Xris. 
Further,  Chiistian  writers  gradually  learned  to 
use  the  term  in  contradistinction  to  the  Psalm 
of  the  Old  Dispensation;  though  both  words 
were  for  a  time  interchangeable. 

It  is  obvious  that  from  the  very  firat,  Gentile 
disciples  must  have  sought  and  found  some 
further  expression  for  the  praise  of  God  than 
the  translation  of  Hebrew  Psalms,  or  of  the 
canticles  from  the  Hebrew  prophets,  could 
afford.  But  at  what  ))eriod  Christian  songs  of 
praise  first  found  their  place  in  common  worship, 
it  is  impossible  to  say.  None  can  tell  in  what 
words  Paul  and  Silas  **  K/iyovv  rhv  9(6¥**  in 
prison  (Acts  xvi.  25);  nor  can  we  say  with 
certainty  that  the  rhythmic  passages  in  the 
Epiiitles  (e.  g.  Eph.  v.  14;  1  Tim.  iii.  16,  vi.  l.\ 
16;    2   Tim.    ii.    ll-i:<)   are   quotatioii.H    from 
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hymn8,  though  this  has  been  frequfntlj  main- 
tained.    The   parallel   passages,  again,  Eph.  v. 
19,  20,  and  Col.  iii.  16,  17,  though  evidently 
pointing  to  some  form  of  Christian  song,  yet 
appear  to  connect  these  with  social  and  festive 
gatherings  rather  than  with  worship.     Probably 
they  bore  the  same  relation  to  the  forms  used  in 
public  worship   which    the  Spiritual   Songs  of 
Luther,  the  "Ghostly  Psallns     of  Coverdale,  or 
the  early  Wesleyan  hymns,  did  to  the  existing 
forms  of  service  in  their  day;  and  it  may  be 
that,  like  some  of  the  first  and  last  of  these, 
they  were    subsequently    adopted    into  divine 
service.     This  we  know  to  have  been  the  case 
at  a  later  period  with  the  ^«f  l\ctp6p  referred 
to  by  St.  Basil  (De  Sp.  Sancto,  c.  29)  as  being 
(in  his  time)  of  ancient  use ;  it  is  still,  as  is  well 
known,  a  part  of  the  daily  office  of  the  Greek 
church.    If  this  hymn  were  really  the  work  of 
Athenagenes  (f  169),  it  would  doubtless  be  the 
earliest  hymn  now  in  use;  but  a  reference  to 
the  passage  in  St.  Basil  will  show  that  he  did 
not  believe  Athenagenes  to  be  the  author,    This 
hymn,  with  the  early  form  of  the  Gloria  in 
ExcELSis,  the  latter  being  given  as  the  morning 
hymn  of  the  church  in  the  Apostolical  Consti' 
tutions  (vii.  48  Coteler.),  probably  represent  in 
their  rhythmic  but  unmetrical  structure  many 
early  Christian  hymns  now  lost.    Of  the  ex- 
istence of  such  hymns,  from  the  time  of  Pliny's 
well-known   letter  to  Trajan  (^Epiat,  97),   we 
have   abundant  evidence.      The   *' hymning   to 
God  the  giver  of  all  good  things,"  by  the  Roman 
Christians    after    the   martyrdom  of   Ignatius 
(Mart.  S,  Ign.  rii.),  may  have  been  a  burst  of 
extemporaneous  thanksgiving ;  but  early  in  the 
following  century  a  Roman  writer    cited    by 
Eusebius  (H,  E.  v.  28)  tells  us  how  if^oA/iol  Si 
iaoi  KcA  ^$al  &8<A.^«r  An^  &px'>i'  ^^  triirrw 
ypa^ttffcu,   T^r   \6yo¥  rov   B§ov   rhv  Xpurrhv 
Ifivovtrt  6coXo7ovrrcs ;  and  again  the  Clementine 
Epitome  De  gestis  Petrij  §  152,  refers  to  ttp&v 
tfuf»¥  *vx^P  as  a  part  of  worship.     Of  Alexan- 
dria, again,  Origen  testifies  (c.  Celsunty  viii.  c.  67) 
Sfiyovs  yhp  cts  fUwov  rhv  M  vcuri  \4yotAtr  Sthy 
Koti  rhy  fiovoyty^  adroS  Oc^i'  \^oy  [al.  r.  k.  a. 
\6yo¥  Kol  Bt6v].   (Cf.  also  Fragm.  in  Ps,  148.) 
Again,  an  early  tradition  reported  by  Socrates 
(JI.  E.  vi,  8)  attributes  to  Ignatius  the  intro- 
duction of  antiphonal  singing  at  Antioch,  as  the 
result  of  a  vision  of  the  angelic  worship  which 
was  revealed  to  him  [Antiphon],    The  monks 
of  the  Syrian  deserts,  in  the  time  of  Sozomen 
(H.  E.  vi.  33,  2)  continued  in  prayers  and  hymns 
accoixling  to  the  rule  of  the  church   (fi^irfjioy 
riff  iicKKria-las).    The  point  to  which  all  these 
allusions  tend  is  the  very  early  use  of  hymns 
both  in  the  East  and  West.    Of  the  East,  indeed, 
we  can  speak  more  positively.     The  Epistle  of 
the  second  council  of  Antioch  (a.d.  269)  to  the 
bishops  of  Rome  and  Alexandria,  against  Paul 
of  Samosata,  makes  it  one  of  the  charges  against 
him,  that  he  had  "  put  a  stop  to  the  psalms  that 
were  sung  to  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  as  being 
innovations,  the  work  of  men  of  later  times;" 
while,  to  the  horror  of  every  one,  he  had  ap- 
pointed women  to  say  psalms  on  Easter  Day  in 
his  own  honour  (§h  iaurhy)  [Euseb.  N,  E.  viL 
30].    This  last  expression  may  simply  refer  to 
his  position  on  a  throne  of  unusual  height  and 
dignity  in  the  church;  and  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  Paul  sought  to  confine  the  singing  strictly 
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to  Jewish  pealmody.  Another  inferenoe  de* 
duQible  from  this  passage  is  that  metrical 
hymns  were  as  yet  unknown  in  Antioch.  It  is 
a  disputed  point  whether  metre  was  used  in 
divine  service  before  the  fourth  century;  bnt 
probabilities  are  against  its  use.  If  used  at  all, 
it  must  have  been  in  Greek  hymns,  for  reascHv 
which  will  presently  appear.  No  metrical 
hymns  are  now  Uiied  in  the  Orthodox  Easterm 
church,  but  all  its  ecdesiastical  verse  siooe  the 
eighth  century  has  been  simply  rhythmic  and 
accentual,  like  the  earliest  Latin  sequences;  bat 
it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  for  a  time  metric^ 
hymns  found  their  way  into  Greek  offices.  Tbe 
90-called  **  earliest  Christian  hymn,"  the  epilogue 
of  Clement  of  Alexandria  to  his  ricuSoyMT^s,  is 
not,  except  in  a  loose  modem  sense,  a  hymn  at 
all.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  sacred  verso 
of  Gregory  Nazianzen ;  those  of  Sophreoius 
approach  nearer  to  the  hymnic  form,  but  it  ii 
unlikely  that  his  Anacreontic  verse  could  have 
found  its  way  into  divine  service. 

The  fourth  century,  however,  saw  a  great 
impulse  given  to  the  liturgical  use  of  hyuiu 
successively  in  Syria,  Constantinople,  and  thf 
West,  under  the  influence  of  three  eminent  inea, 
and  with  the  same  object,  the  enlisting  popular 
feeling  on  the  side  of  orthodoxy  in  times  « 
fierce  controversy.  The  earliest  of  these  move- 
ments was  that  of  Ephraim  at  Edesaa.  Greek 
metres  and  music  were  introduced  into  Syriac 
either  by  Bardaisan  [see  Bardesjlkis  in  Dicr. 
OF  Chr.  Biogr.^  or  (more  probably)  by  hH 
son  Harmonius,  whose  hymns  Ephraim  fetoA 
to  be  80  popular,  that  he  felt  anxious  to 
counteract  their  influence  by  the  aubstita* 
tion  of  orthodox  hymns  which  might  be  son^ 
to  the  same  tunes.  According  to  the  Syruc 
life  of  St.  Ephraim  (quoted  by  Angusti),  be 
trained  choirs  of  virgins  to  sing  to  these  tunei 
hymns  which  he  proceeded  to  write  on  tlie 
Nativity,  Baptism,  Fasting,  Passion  and  Resur- 
rection and  Ascension  of  our  Lord,  and  on  other 
divine  mysteries;  to  which  he  added  others  <n 
the  martyrs,  on  penitence,  and  on  the  departed. 
The  young  women  of  this  association  attended 
divine  service  on  the  festivals  of  onr  Lord,  ami 
of  martyrs,  and  on  Sundays;  Ef^raim  himself 
standing  in  the  midst,  and  leading  them  (cf. 
Sozomen,  ff.  E.  iv.  16 ;  Theodoret,  iv.  29).  Fr&m 
that  time  forward  metrical  hymnody  bHecarae  a 
fixed  element  in  the  worship  of  the  Syriac- 
apeaking  churches,  and  has  filled  a  very  lar^ 
place  not  only  in  their  daily  offices,  but  in  the 
Eucharistic,  and  indeed  in  all  others.  It  i» 
not  so  easy  to  understand  precisely  what  mu 
effected  in  Constafttinople  under  Chrysostom; 
because  we  do  not  know  what  singii^  wsa 
already  in  use  in  the  churches  there.  Tbwdoivt 
(if.  E,  ii.  24)  attributes  the  introduction  of  anti- 
phonal  singing  into  Constantinople  to  two  prie»ti 
under  Constantine,  named  Flavian  and  IKodoros. 
In  most  ritual  matters  Constantinople  followed 
the  lead  of  Antioch ;  and  this  costom  may  hare 
been  an  imitation  of  what  was  already  in  nw 
there.  We  cannot  doubt,  however,  that  the  device 
of  Chrysostom  for  silencing  or  outbidding  the 
Arians,  as  related  by  Sozomen  (H,  £.  viiL  8, 1-d). 
led  to  a  much  freer  and  more  abundant  nse  of 
hymns  in  divine  service.  The  Arians  had  bees 
expelled  by  Theodosius  from  the  chnrdies  of  the 
city;  but  their  numbers  were  still  v«ry  great. 
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and  they  had  places  of  assembly  outside  the 
walls.  On  Saturdays  and  Sundays  they  as- 
sembled in  crowds  in  the  open  spaces  of  the  city, 
singing  Arian  hymns  and  antiphons,  and  went 
in  procession,  with  these  hymns,  to  their 
churches.  Chrysostom  determined  to  organize 
rival  processions  of  the  orthodox.  The  empress 
Eudocia  entered  into  the  scheme,  and  a  eunuch 
of  the  imperial  household  was  instructed  to 
fomish  the  necessary  materials  for  the  ceremonial, 
at  her  expense.  It  is  curious  to  find  that  these 
included  not  merely  crosses  and  torches,  but 
also  hymns ;  so  unimportant  did  the  words  sung 
appear  to  Chrysostom  in  reference  to  the  end  in 
▼iew.  But  whether  the  hymns  were  good  or 
bad,  the  midnight  processions  popularised  their 
use;  and  from  the  night  offices  of  the  church 
they  seem  to  have  passed  into  other  hours.  The 
midnight  singing  of  the  ^  Golden  Canon  '*  of  St. 
John  Damascene,  so  graphically  described  by 
Neale  (Hymns  of  Eastern  Ch,  p.  35),  which 
forms  so  marked  and  picturesque  a  feature  of 
the  Greek  Easter,  is  doubtless  the  true  historical 
representation  of  Chrysostom's  nocturnal  pro- 
cessionals (cf.  Socrates,  vi.  8 ;  Cossiodorus,  Hiti, 
Trip.  X.  8 ;  Nicephoms,  viii.  8,  9).  It  was  not, 
however,  according  to  Keale  (u.  s.  p.  13),  till  the 
period  of  the  Iconoclastic  controversy  (a.d.  726- 
820)  that  Greek  hymnology  reached  its  full  de- 
velopment. Its  great  names  are  Andrew  of 
Crete  (660-732),  John  Damascene  (f  780),  Cos- 
mas  the  melodist  (1760),  Theophanes  (759- 
818X  Theodore  of  the  Studium  (1826),  and 
Methodius  (t836).  How  marvellous  its  de- 
velopment was  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact 
alleged  by  Neale  that  out  of  the  five  thousand 
quarto  pages,  which  he  computes  to  be  the  con- 
tents of  the  whole  body  of  Greek  ofBce-books,  at 
least  four  thousand  are  poetry.  For  a  full  and 
elaborate  account  of  the  structure  and  contents 
of  a  Greek  canon,  or  group  of  odes,  which  forms 
the  staple  of  the  morning  office,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  articles  Canon  (p.  277)  and  Ode. 
The  other  subsidiary  forms  of  hymn  are  ex- 
plained in  the  same  volume. 

By  a  singular  coincidence  the  establishment  of 
hymnody  as  a  constant  element  of  divine  service 
in  the  West,  had  been  brought  about,  a  few 
years  before,  by  similar  disputes  between  Arians 
and  Catholics.  The  facts  are  related  by  Augus- 
tine, who,  with  his  mother  Monica,  was  at 
Milan  at  the  time  (jConf.  IX.  vii.),  as  well  as 
more  briefly  by  Paulinus,  St.  Ambrose's  deacon 
(  Vita  S,  Amb.  p.  80 ;  ed.  Bened.  Paris,  1632>  St. 
Ambrose,  in  consequence  of  his  refusal  to  give 
up  t«  the  empress  Justina  one  of  the  basilicas 
of  Milan  for  Arian  worship  at  Easter,  A.D.  385, 
had  incurred  her  resentment.  In  the  following 
year  sentence  of  exile  was  passed  upon  him.  He 
refused  to  obey ;  and  the  population,  who  were 
devoted  to  him,  guarded  the  gates  of  his  house, 
and  kept  watch  night  and  day  in  his  church,  to 
defend  him  from  capture  by  the  imperial  troops. 
This  company  of  perpetual  watchers  Ambrose 
organized  into  a  band  of  perpetual  worshippers. 
A  course  of  offices,  pMlmody,  prayer,  and 
hymns,  was  established,  and  once  established, 
became  a  permanent  institution  [HOURS  OF 
Prayer].  Augustine  expressly  says  that  this 
was  an  imitation  of  the  Eastern  custom;  by 
which  he  probably  means  the  course  of  daily  and 
nightly  psalmody  and  prayer — the  practice   of 
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Oriental  ascetics,  both  Jewish  (cf.  Philo  de  Vitd 
contempl'iticdj  c.  x.  [ii.  484,  Mangey]  quoted  by 
Euaeb.  H.  E.  ii.  17)  and  Christian. 

But  it  is  especially  to  these  services  organized 
by  St.  Ambrose,  as  all  subsequent  writers  agree, 
that  we  of  the  Western  churches  owe  the  incor- 
poration into  our  offices  of  metrical  hymnody 
(cf.  Isidore  of  Seville,  de  EccL  Off,  i.  6 ;  Wala- 
frid  Strabo,  de  Bebus  ExL  xxv.  &c.  and  Pau- 
linus, 1.  c).  Unlike  Chrysostom,  Ambrose  was 
able  to  supply  his  congregations  with  words,  and 
himself  to  set  them  to  music  (see  Ambrosian 
Music,  and  Koch,  Kircheniied,  vol.  i.  pp.  61,  sqq.). 
Of  the  metrical  hymns  which  are  undoubtedly  his, 
Biraghi  (/nni  Sin'^eri  di  San^  Ambrogio)  enu- 
merates eighteen,  Koch  twenty-one.  But  Milan 
became  a  school  of  Ambrosian  hymnody,  which 
has  left  its  mark  upon  the  whole  of  the  West. 
Ninety-two  hymns  of  this  school  are  given  by 
Daniel  {Thes,  Hymn.  vol.  i.).  Yet,  though 
Ambrose  is  the  true  founder  of  metrioil 
hymnody  in  the  West,  it  is  possible  that  hymns 
were  already  in  use  elsewhere.  Hilary  of 
Poictiers  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  the  first  to 
introduce  them;  he  certainly  was  a  hymn 
writer,  and  his  hymn  '*Lucis  largitor  optime 
(al.  8plendide),"-sent  from  his  exile  in  Phrygia, 
as  early  as  A.D.  358,  to  his  daughter  Abra, 
found  its  way  into  church  use.  Pseudo-Alcuin 
(de  Div.  Off,  §  10)  attributes  to  him  the  com- 
pletion, in  its  present  Western  form,  of  the 
**  Gloria  in  Excelsis,"  and  it  is  at  least  possible 
that  he  may  have  introduced  other  innovations, 
especially  as  some  of  his  hymns  (notably  a  well- 
known  Lenten  one,  *Oesu  quadragenariae),*' 
though  common  in  Germany  and  Kngland,  were 
not  in  use  in  Italy.  The  work  of  St.  Gregory 
the  Great  is  not,  as  a  hymnographer,  distinct 
from  that  of  St.  Ambrose;  he  introduced  no 
new  species  of  hymn,  nor,  it  would  appear,  any 
new  use  for  hymns;  his  ritual  and  liturgiail 
work  lay  in  other  directions,  though  he  made 
many  important  contributions  to  the  now 
rapidly  increasing  stock  of  metrical  hymns. 
But  the  progress  of  hymnody  for  the  next  four 
centuries  will  be  best  illustrated  by  a  table  of 
the  sources  from  which  the  leading  Breviary 
hymns  have  been  derived.  In  the  subjoined 
list,  the  numbers  in  the  first  column  are  from 
Daniel,  who,  without  attempting  perfect  ac- 
curacy, arranges  under  the  name  of  each  author 
the  hymns  traditionally  assigned  to  him ;  those 
in  the  second  column  from  Koch,  who  has  en- 
deavoured to  assign  to  each  author  the  hymns 
known  to  be  his,  but  has  not  consulted  so  wide 
a  range  of  breviaries  as  Daniel : — 

HtHKS  MSlgDfd  to  «.     D.  K. 

Hilary  of  Poictiers  (f  368)      Y  2 

DaniMOs 3  1 

Anibruae  and  the  Am- )        92  

bn«laii  acbuol  )  ' ' 

AoKustiDe  (iDcorrecUy)    .      1  ^ 

Seduliiis 2  2  or  3 

Prnd-ntins  ..        ..15  10  (centos) 

Ennodlns l«  — 

Elpis  ..        .  ..1  — 

VenAntiuA  Fortunstus    . .      7  7 

Gregory  the  Great  ..0  19 

Isidorv  of  Seville  (636)  ..      2  (?) 
i<UviuBofCb4lons  (5H0)       —  1 

CyrllU       I  — 

Kugenius  of  Toledo  I.  1  1 

(«06-658)  C     ••       *  * 

Ilclefo«»us(65»-660))  _  g^-. 

Julian  (680-690)       f      '•  **"** 

3  F  2 
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Hrmcfl  awlRned  to 


D. 


K. 


Bede 

P&ulu8  Diaoona«  .. 

Alculn 

Charlemagne 

Anonymous  hyntns) 
ceDt  vL-ix.  5 


11  11  (aevenl  doubtful) 

2  SeveraL 

—  SeveraL 

I  — 


13 


I- 

S    Til. 

(vW, 


cent.  19 

cent.  12 

c  nt.  7 

cent.  2 


The  use  of  Ambrosian  and  other  hymns  of 
Italian  origin  was  much  extended  by  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  monastic  orders,  each  with  its 
own  set  of  offices  for  the  hours.  Benedict 
especially  is  expressly  mentioned  by  Walafrid 
Strabo  as  having  inserted  in  his  offices  many 
Ambrosian  hymns.  Other  countries  began,  as 
the  above  lists  will  show,  to  produce  hymno- 
graphers  of  their  own,  especially  Spain,  of 
whose  rich  store  of  hymns  the  Mozarabic  Bre- 
viary is  an  evidence.  There  are  signs,  however, 
that  this  influx  of  hymns  did  not  everywhere 
meet  with  favour.  The  complaint  made  by  the 
orthodox  against  heretics  that  they  had  inno- 
vated, could  now  be  turned  against  themselves 
(Ambrose,  Ep.  873,  72) ;  and  among  Catholics 
there  were  some  who  doubted,  like  the  Genevan 
reformers  later,  whether  it  were  right  to  use  in 
worship  any  but  the  words  of  Scripture.  Others, 
as  time  went  on,  became  accustomed  to  the  Am- 
brosian hymns,  but  hesitated  to  receive  fresh 
oner..  At  the  second  council  of  Tours  (567-8), 
by  canon  23,  the  admission  of  other  hymns  of 
merit,  in  addition  to  the  Ambrosian,  was  form- 
ally sanctioned.  At  Toledo,  again,  complaints 
were  made  that  some  still  rejected  the  hymns 
of  Hilary  and  Ambrose,  as  not  scriptural  (Wala- 
frid Strabo,  1.  c).  At  length,  on  Dec.  5,  633,  at 
the  fourth  council  of  Toledo,  under  the  presidency 
of  Isidore,  a  canon  (c.  13)  was  passed  threatening 
with  excommunication  all  in  France  or  Spain 
who  opposed  the  use  of  hymns  in  divine  service. 
Yet,  as  we  have  seen,  there  were  still  some 
churches,  even  in  the  ninth  century,  which  did 
not  admit  metrical  hymns  into  their  offices. 

Two  points  remain  to  be  noticed — the  metre 
of  Latin  hymns,  and  the  offices  to  which  they 
were  restricted. 

Ambrose  found  in  the  Iambic  Dimeter  (our 
present  L.  M.)  a  metre  admirably  adapted  to  the 
concise  and  solemn  language  of  bis  hymns,  and 
equally  well  fitted  for  singing.  This  accordingly 
has  been  the  normal  metre  of  Latin  hymnology, 
down  to  the  invention  of  sequences.  But  it 
was  by  no  means  used  in  strict  conformity  to 
classical  models;  accent  and  quantity,  it  must 
be  confessed,  were  both  at  times  disregarded. 
Some  attempts  were  made,  however,  at  other 
metres.  Among  the  so-called  Ambrosian  hymns 
appeal's  one  on  St.  John  Baptist,  in  four-line 
stanzas  of  Alcaic  Uendecasyllables — 

—    Smlf     —    — —    I    ^-»    S.^     N-'    I    —     N-l'     — 

"  Alml  prophetae  |  progeni  |  es  pla," 

and  four  others,  one  for  fair  weather,  one  for 
rain,  and  two  in  time  of  war,  in  a  peculiar  form 
of  the  lesser  Asclepiad,  with  8pf)ndee  instead  of 
dactyl  in  the  last  place. 

|_wwl-.ll_>.^wl-:::: 

"Obduxcre  polura  nublla  ooeli." 

The  poems  of  Prudentius,  not  being  originally 
intended  for  church  song,  supply  other  irregu- 
larities, as  Iambic  Trimeter — 

"  0  Nattrene,  lux  B«thlem,  verbum  PatrU," 


and  the  Anacreontic  (Iamb.  Dim.  CataL) — 
**  Cultor  Dei  memento." 

The  6ne  cento  from  his  *'  Da  paer  plectnun,** 
beginning — 

**  Gorde  natus  ex  Parentis  ante  mmdl  exordinn,*' 

first  introduced  into  church  song  the  Trochste 
Tetrameter  Catalecticus  of  Greek  tragedy,  which 
has  been  so  great  and  permanent  a  gain.  He 
has  also  a  hymn  in  stanzas  of  four  Sapphic  Hoes 
(without  the  final  Adonius) — 

**  inventor  mtill  dux  bone  lamiula." 

Two  centos  from  Fortunatos — 
**  Cmx  benedlcta  nltet,  domlans  qua  came  pepcndit.'* 

and  the  well-known  "Salve  festa  diet,**  are  the 
earliest  instances  of  elegiac  Terse  in  cbardi 
song.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  both  were  pro- 
cessionals. St.  Gregoxy  the  Great  wT0t«  Sapphie 
hymns  for  the  honrs — 

**  Nocte  surgentes  vigilemos  omoes,** 
and 

'*  Ecoe  Jam  noctis  tennator  umbra.* 

and  thenceforth  their  use  was  not  infrequent. 

A  few  other  irregularities  may  be  mentioned, 
but  they  are  unimportant. 

The  use  of  hymns  till  now  was  threefold: 
(1)  a.s  processionals ;  (2)  in  the  canonical  hours; 
(3)  at  certain  special  offices,  such  as  the  Bene- 
diction of  Paschal  tapers,  &c.  As  yet  no  metrical 
hymns  were  used  in  any  part  of  the  EndMristie 
office.  Walafrid  Strabo  mentions,  however,  that 
Paulinus  "Patriarcha  Forojuliensis "  (Panliaoj 
of  Aquileia)  had  frequently,  especially  in  prirate 
masses,  introduced  hymns  either  of  h\&  owa  or 
of  otherii  "  circa  immolationem  sacramentorum  ** 
(t.«.  at  the  Illation  or  Preface  following  the 
Sursum  cordd).  He  adds  that  so  great  a  oua 
would  not  have  done  this  without  authoritv  or 
reason.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  that  there 
were  other  instances  of  the  interpolation  o: 
hymns  into  the  Mass.  One  such  is  known  to 
us,  the  verses  attributed  by  Daniel  to  Engeiuui 
of  Toledo— 

**  SarctI  venite,  corpus  Christ!  enmile,* 

sung  as  a  Communio,  or  Antiphona  ad  aceedenUt, 
before  the  reception  of  the  elements;  Neal^ 
(Ckr,  Remembrancer^  Oct.  1853)  assigns  tht*  to 
the  seventh  or  eighth  century.  The»e  excep- 
tional uses  were  foreshadowings  of  the  grttt 
outburst  of  sequences  in  the  beginning  of  tl^e 
tenth  century,  which  was  destined  to  add  to 
much  to  the  splendour  and  variety  of  Latin 
hymnody. 

[Daniel,  The^nurus  ffynmologiau,  voL  i.-v., 
Leipsic,  1855-6.  Mone,  ffynrni  Latmi  Medi 
Aevij  Freiburg,  1853.  Koch,  Geachidde  da 
Kirchenlieds  und  Kirchengetangs  der  ChristluAe* 
(4  vols.)  vol.  i.  (part  i.  treata  of  hymns  of  the 
first  eight  centuries),  Stuttgart,  1856.  He  gives 
ample  lists  of  authorities  on  special  pobt». 
Augusti,  De  hymnit  Syrt/rwn  eacriM,  Wratidsw, 
1841.  Neale,  Jfymns  of  the  Eastern  Ckarch, 
London,  1863.  Mediaeval  ffynms  amd  Se- 
quences, 1863.  Biraghi,  Inni  Smoeri  e  Carmi  S 
Sant*  Ambfvgio,  Milan,  1862.  Ebert,  OestMchU 
der  Christlich'Lateuuschen  LiteraNr^  Leipsic 
1874.] 

HYPACOE  (fiwufo^).  Certain  rhythmic 
compositions,  or  hymns,  which  follow  upon  and 
echo  (as  it  were)  the  sense  of  that  which  pre- 
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ceded,  are  calleil  bvoKoai,  becanse  they  depend 
upon  (ihrtutovov<ri)  that  which  has  gone  before,  as 
a  servant  on  a  master.  This  is  the  explanation 
of  Coresi.  Goar,  however  (quoted  in  Daniel's 
Codex,  IT,  723),  prefers  the  explanation,  that 
such  hyinna  relate  some  wonderful  work  of  God, 
by  listening  to  which  the  church  may  be  edified. 
Neither  explanation  is  perhaps  quite  satisfactory, 
but  the  latter  can  scarcely  be  considered  to  give 
any  reason  at  all  why  these  hymns  should  be 
called  Hypacoae  more  than  many  other  parts  of 
the  office.  [C] 

HYPAPANTE  (often  written  HypanteX  a 
name  given  to  the  festival  of  the  Purification  of 
the  Virgin  Mary,  from  her  meeting  {bxaratrrfi) 
with  Simeon  and  Anna  in  the  Temple*  [Mary 
THE  ViKQiN,  Festivals  pp.]  [C] 

HYPATIU8,  bishop  of  Gangra  in  Paphla- 
gonia,  BavfAOTovpySs  \  commemorated  March  31 
(.Cat.  ByzatU,),  [W.  F.  G.] 

HYPOOAUSTOBIUM,  a  room  warmed  by 
a  hypocanst,  or  furnace  under  the  floor.  Thus 
Thiadildis,  abbess  of  Freckenhorst,  in  Westphalia, 
is  said  to  have  built  in  her  monastery  "refec- 
torium  hiemale  et  aestivale,  hypocaustorium, 
dormitorium,  cellar! um,  domum  arearum,  etc." 
(  Vita  a,  Thiad.  c.  7,  in  Acta  Sanctorum,  30 
January,  App.  vol.  ii.).  [C] 

HYPOPSALMA  (i^r^aX/ia),  a  particular 
manner  of  chanting  the  Psalms.  The  Apostolical 
Constitutions  (ii.  57,  §  5)  give  the  direction, 
"  after  every  two  lections  let  some  other  chant 
(y^foXXirto)  the  hymns  of  David,  and  let  the 
people  chant  responsive  (uiroifraAAcrw)  the  ends 
of  the  verses."  Such  a  replication  of  the  body 
of  the  congregation  to  the  voice  of  the  single 
chanter  was  called  i^tjifroAfto.  Compare  Anti- 
PHON  (Bingham's  Ant.  XIV.  i.  I2>  [C] 


IXerC,  (Compare  FiSM,  p.  673.)  The  fish  is 
found  in  an  allegoric  or  symbolic  sen.se  in  the 
ancient  remains  of  almost  every  nation.  Among 
the  Assyrian  fragments  discovered  by  Mr. 
I^yard,  for  instance,  are  frequent  instances  of 
nicufiters  partly  formed  of  fish.  See,  as  examples, 
Monuments  of  Nineveh,  pi.  39,  67  B,  68,  71,  72, 
&c.  The  gem  figured  on  p.  674  of  this  work,  in 
which  a  man  appears  covered  with  the  skin  of 
a  fish,  is  probably  a  representation  of  this  kind 
of  monster,  rather  than  of  the  Apostolic  fisher- 
man. The  coins  of  Tyre  and  Phoenicia,  mari- 
time nations,  show  on  their  coins  fish,  or  monsters 
ending  in  fish.  The  same  object  is  found  on 
Kgyptian  monuments,  though  much  more  spa- 
ringly, for  the  fish  was  an  abomination  to  the 
Egyptians  (Clemens  Alex.  Strom,  vii.  6 ;  p.  850, 
Potter;  compare  v.  7,  p.  670).  Nor  is  the 
symbolic  fish  wanting  in  the  remains  of  the 
Jndo-Germanic  races  (Sir  W.  Jones  in  Asiatic 
Researches,  i.  p.  230 ;  Ann,  de  Phihsophie  Chr^, 
r.  p.  430).  The  dolphin  in  particular  is  con- 
tinually represented  in  art  and  lauded  by  the 
poets ;  and  we  not  unfrequently  meet  with 
allusions  to  a  mysterious  fish,  the  tcdWi^Ovs, 
from  the  presence  of  which  all  noxious  things 
tied  away :  *Er  to<s  koI  icd?i\txBvs  iir<&yvfxos, 
Itpbs  ix^is  (Oppian.  Halieut,  i.  185). 


When  we  find  it  in  Christian  symbolism,  the 
question  arises,  whether  the  fish,  like  so  many 
other  symbols  and  formulae,  waa  adopted  by  the 
early  Christians  from  the  already  existing  art  ? 
Looking  at  the  general  character  of  early  Chris- 
tian art,  considering  its  constant  adoption  even 
of  symbols  and  representations  obviously  pagan, 
it  would  seem  probable  that  a  special  sense  was 
given  to  an  already  existing  mode  of  representa- 
tion. And  this  particular  symbolism  seems  to 
have  been  determined  by  the  discovery  of  the 
acrostic  ix^^'*  from  which  the  fish,  many  times 
mentioned  in  the  gospels,  received  a  mystic 
significance. 

It  is  quite  uncertain  when  it  was  first  observed 
that  the  word  Ixl^its  is  formed  of  the  initials  of 
the  sentence  *Ii}<roDs  Xpierrhs  6cov  Xihs  Scvr^p. 
We  may  perhaps  assume,  that  whenever  the 
fish  was  recognised  as  the  symbol  of  the  Lord, 
it  was  in  consequence  of  the  acrostic  meaning 
having  been  discovered,  and,  if  this  was  the  case, 
it  must  have  been  recognised  from  the  very 
earliest  days  of  Christianity.  The  Clavis  attri- 
buted to  Melito  of  Sardis,  which,  if  genuine, 
belongs  to  the  middle  of  the  second  century, 
lays  it  down  that  Piscis=Christns  (c.  iv.  §  xl. ; 
SpicU,  Solesm.  ii«  173);  but  the  date  and  cha- 
racter of  that  work,  although  Dom  Pitra  seems 
to  entertain  no  doubts,  cannot  be  considered  as 
beyond  question.  The  Sibylline  verses  give  (lib. 
viii.  217-250)  the  famous  acrostic  on  the  letters 
of  the  sentence  *lt}0'ovs  Xpturrhs  etov  Tlhs 
SwT^fy,  aTaup6s,  At  the  time  when  this  was 
written,  the  mystic  meaning  of  ix^^'  was  clearly 
recognised,  but  the  date  of  the  verses  is  by  no 
means  certain.  Clement  of  Alexandria  {Paedag. 
iii.  11,  §  59;  see  Gems,  p.  712)  numbers  the 
fish  among  Christian  symbols,  but  does  not  state 
its  special  significance;  elsewhere  {Strom,  vi.  11, 
§  94)  he  regards  the  **five  barley  loaves  and 
two  small  fishes "  as  typical  of  the  preparatory 
discipline  of  Jews  and  Gentiles.  In  Clement  8 
contempbrary  TertuUian  we  arrive  at  firmer 
ground;  he  writes  {De  Baptismo,  c.  i.)  "Nos 
pisciculi,  secundum  IX9TN  nostrum,  in  aqui 
nascimur."  Here  we  have  both  the  primary 
and  the  secondary  application  of  the  fish-symbol. 
Fii-st,  the  Fish  is  Christ,  and  that  clearly  as 
IXeTC,  showing  that  TertuUian  had  the  acrostic 
in  his  mind;  secondly,  they  who  are  bom  of 
Christ  are  in  their  turn  **  smaller  fishes,*'  a 
symbolism  which  also  took  a  firm  hold  on  the 
mind  of  the  early  ^Church,  and  is  often  alluded 
to  [Fisherman,  p. '674];  thirdly,  a  fresh  signi- 
ficance is  added  to  the  conception  of  the  believer 
as  the  fish,  inasmuch  as  it  is  through  the  water 
of  baptism  that  they  are  bom  from  above.  It 
is  to  be  observed  that  TertuUian  gives  no  expia- 
tion of  the  IxerC  which  would  he  intelligible 
to  the  uninitiated  ;  the  symbol,  whether  written 
or  pictured,  was  part  of  the  secret  language  of 
the  early  Church.  This  reticence  was  probably 
maintained  during  the  centuries  of  persecution ; 
but  when  the  need  of  concealment  ceased,  we 
find  the  true  significance  of  the  symbol  pro- 
claimed. Thus,  the  writer  of  the  work  De  pro- 
mission,  ct  benedict.  Dei,  attributed  to  l^rosper  of 
Aquitaine  (ii.  39),  seems  to  give  positive  testi- 
mony on  this  point.  *MX6TN,  latine  piscem, 
sacris  litteris  majores  nostri  interpretati  sunt, 
hoc  ex  sibyllinis  versibns  colligentes."  Augus- 
tine, too,  speaking  of  the  Sibyl,  says  (J)e  civil 


Dei,  iTsii.  23),  -If  jou  join  th*  tint  letUrs  of 
the  Btc  Greek  words  'Ii)ifaDf,  X^irrli,  eioS, 
Tiki,  3<«r*(>,  yon  will  hsve  IXBTC,  fish,  io 
which  word  Christ  ii  mjsterioiisly  desigoated. 
Comjnra  Optatos  e.  Domitiil.  iii.  2.  And  whi<a 
the  Empire  bccnnieChmtlaii,iDd  It  was  no  longer 
nec«Mary  for  Christlitni  to  conceal  the  great 
object  M  their  failh  under  a  syiiibol,  its  i»e 
began  to  dHlina.    De  Koui,  the  highest  autho- 

formed  after  the  age  of  CoDstRntioe,  but  is 
almost  conliaed  to  the  catacombi,  and  to  the 
most  aDcieot  portions  of  these.  It  was,  he 
believes,  growing  obsolete  in  the  4th  ceDtory, 
and  wai  scarcely  erer  used  mereli  aa  a  eymlwl, 
whether  at  Koine  or  In  the  provinces,  in  the  5th. 
The  srmballc  fish,  Indeed,  is  found  on  anambain 
the  church  of  St.  John  and  St.  Paul  at  Rarenna, 
which  ta  ibown  by  an  inicTiption  t«  be  of  the 
Tear  ,'.97  ;  and  the  IXdTC  i>  found  on  the  large 
cross  in  the   apse   of  St.  Apollinaris   in  Classe. 

UvH-m.  11.  79,  ed.  2)'inalnlains  to  be  a  work  of 
the  year  56T.  These,  however,  are  rather  in- 
■iiinces  of  the  use  of  ancient  symbola  by  an 
ai'tisi  for  decorative  purposes,  than  of  the  con- 
tinued use  of  the  symbul,  as  auch.  When  the 
symbols  occur  in  inscriptions,  where  mere  oma- 
inenl  is  evidently  not  iutended,  we  may  ba  anr* 
that  they  are  still  used  ai  a  sign  for  belielera. 

from  hngiology,  Ush  are  of  course  found  in  all 
ages  of  Christian  art. 

Although  the  ixerc  waa  origlnsUy  an  acroa- 
tic,  there  is  only  one  aaclent  inscription  knoirn 
In  which  it  actually  appears  as  such.  In  all 
other  cases  it  stands  separate,  at  the  beginning 
or  end  of  an  inscription,  or  both  ;  generally  It  is 
written  horiionlaily  Id  the  ordinary  manner, 
but  sometimes  vertically  (Fabrettl,  liUBripl. 
Exiil.f.329;  comp^i-e  ai:Ha.  p.  714).  It  would 
indeed  be  im|H.ssible  to  arninge  IXSTC  as  an 
acrostic  in  a  Latin  inscription,  and  all  the  IXeTC 
monuraeaU  which  Imve  come  dovn  to  us  are 
Latin,  with  (he  one  eiception  just  referred  to. 
This  famous  slab  was  found  in  the  year  1S39. 
beneath  the  surface,  in  an  ancient  cemetery' 
near  AuluD,  and  was  firat  published  by  l>oni 
(nu*  Cardinal)  Pltra  (Annalei  dt  Phil.  Chret.  2' 
bcV.  t.  Ill,  p.  195>  Since  that  time  a  consider- 
able literatnre  has  gathered  round  It.  It  is  a 
sepulchral  inscription  over  oue  Peetorius,  son  of 


and  scholars.     Mr.  W.  B.  Marri( 
p.  lis)  gives  the  inscription  thus 

'IX^l^vf  a^iipwlaii  f^jjos'  yirot  itropi  o 


d.  not  clmilliTe,  Int  poljam 


ixerc 

'Tflftou'  itfioit  wAovTaS^Du  ro^iiitf 
3wTqp«i  r  ay'mr  lukniHa  tii/ieart  Bfiirr, 

"EaSit  Tifdmr  'Ixtv  ^X"  -nXi^iatu 
IX^'  X* f^  AiAai'eo    iirvatt 

or  I;;) T,,  «  A,TjfoM,  ^-<  »*  fa- 

^Ao^at^re  irdTsp,  t^  *^  asxap'CM'Fe  ^M^ 

1  ,  .  ,  tirftirwo  IleirTopiev. 
For  iirii¥  we  shoulj  perhaps  read  ayyr.r 
The  word  xcS»'  may  be  taken  either  for  (xp^'i. 
or  for  xpS*™.  as  \rti(i>iii  for  AiTii(af»i  la 
the  latter  part  of  tbe  inscription,  nirimr  is 
for  niidw.  The  hiatus  in  the  laat  line  bat  on? 
may  perhaps  be  filled  by  the  words  air  utfrl 
y\VKtp^    an]   iit\^tio7ffii/   itutlsip  (Fraock  i-r 


L  'ix'v  '!^'  i-'""  1^" 


■pfou.      >tr. 
>    follows  :- 
ITspring  of  the  heavenly  Ichthua,  see  thst  ■ 


e  watera  thou  hajt  rewived,  while  ret 
— ™g  mortals,  a  fount  of  lift  that  is  to  immor- 
tality.    Quicken  thy  soul,  beloved  one,  with  the 

•flowing   walen  of  weallh^giving  wivli4n. 

receive  the  honej-ewect  food  of  the  Sarionr 

he    saints.      Eat    with    a   longing   hongtr, 

ing  Ichthua  in  thy  hands. 

Lord  [and]  Saviour '[be  Thou  mv  guide]  1  enlm'l 
Thee,  Thou  light  of  them  for  whom  the  hoar  of 

Aschandiua.  my  Father,  dear  nnln  mine  hs'art. 
nd  thou  ['went  mother  and  all]  that  are  mine 
.  .  remember  Peetorius." 
The  first  portion  seems  to  be  an  admonition  i" 

prayer  of  (he  deceased  himself;  the  third  id 


This 


^.      .    ,  no   enu  oi  roe  otn  ^[UHSignDi>     '  "- 

bnbly  the  judgment  of  McHta.  Franks  and  C  T. 
Newton,  of  the  British  Moseum  (in  HarHoIi's 
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Tesiifnonyf  etc.  p.  133),  who  &»sign  it  to  the 
4th  or  5th  century,  is  not  far  from  the  truth. 
With  this  agrees  the  decision  of  Kirchoff,  the 
editor  of  the  fourth  Tolume  of  the  Corpus  In- 
scriptionum  Graeoarum,  which  contains  this  in- 
scription (No.  9890). 

Mr.  Marriott  (u.  s.  p.  141)  conjectures  that 
the  space  at  the  lower  comer  of  the  marble,  to 
the  spectator's  right,  was  occupied  by  a  sculp- 
tured fish,  whether  aloae  or  in  combination  with 
some  other  symbol, 

Costadoni  (ix.  35)  gires  a  gem  (no.  xi.  in  his 
plate)  engraved  with  two  fishes,  with  this  in- 
scription in  three  lines :  IX  U  C»THP  ||  ev  : 
evidently  the  IX6TC,  differing  from  the  form 
common  elsewhere  in  having  CwTHP  written 
at  full  length,  instead  of  being  separated  by  its 
initial  letter  like  the  other  words  of  the  acrostic. 
The  CwTHP  is  probably  placed  between  the  IX 
and  the  6V  because  that  shape  of  the  inscription 
best  suits  the  space. 

Of  seventy-five  sculptured  slabs  containing 
the  symbol  which  De  Rossi  has  examined,  not 
more  than  eight  contain  the  txB^s  alone,  and 
only  twenty— of  which  four  are  fragments  of 
slabs  which  may  have  contained  other  symbols — 
the  sculptured  fish  alone;  the  rest  give  also 
other  symbols.  Seventeen  join  with  the  fish 
the  dove  and  olive-branch  ;  a  conjunction  which 
seems  clearly  equivalent  to  Spiriius  in  pace  in 
Christo;  or — ^if  the  olive-branch  be  omitted — 
Spiritus  in  Christo,  Spiritus  tuus  in  pace  is  a 
common  form  of  acclamation  in  Christian  epi- 
taphs. Twenty-three  add  the  anchor  to  the  fish, 
whether  separate  or  intertwined ;  a  conjunction 
also  extremely  common  on  oems  [p.  714].  As 
the  AscHOR  [p.  81]  unquestionably  symbolizes 
Hope,  we  may  read  these  symbols  Spea  in  ChristOf 
4>ne  of  the  most  common  of  Christian  sepulchral 
formulae.  A  sepulchral  slab  from  the  cata- 
combs, now  in  the  Kircher  Museum,  exhibits  an 
anchor  between  two  fishes,  with  the  inscription 
IXerc  Zft)NTa>N.  (See  further  under  OEMS,  p. 
713).  Of  the  fish  swimming  in  the  water  and 
supporting  a  ship  on  its  back,  clearly  signifying 
that  Christ  bears  up  the  church,  De  Rossi  has 
seen  three  instances. 

There  remains  the  conjunction  of  loaves  and 
fishes.  That  ^these  in  some  instances  simply 
form  part  of '  a  representation  of  the  Lord's 
miracle  of  the  loaves  is  clear  from  the  fact  that 
in  at  least  one  'of  De  Rossi's  Monumenta  (No.  71, 
from  the  cemetery  of  St.  Hermes,  now  in  the 
Kircher  Museum)  there  are  five  loaves  and  two 
fishes ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  fishes 
and  loaves  conjoined  were  intended  to  convey 
the  further  meaning  that  Christ  is  the  Bread  of 
Life,  and  that  with  special  reference  to  the 
Eucharist  [Caioster,  p.  264;  EuCHARisrr  in 
Art,  p.  625].  This  is  well  illustrated  by  the 
Autuu  inscriptfon,  given  above,  where,  according 
to  the  most  probable  restoration,  the  fish  is 
spoken  of  as  in  the  hands.  We  can  scarcely 
doubt  that  these  words  refer  to  the  receiving  of 
Christ  in  the  Eucharist.  So  when  Augustine 
(^Cotrfes8.  xiii.  23,  §  34),  after  mentioning  the 
sacrament  of  baptism,  goes  on  to  speak  of  that 
other  *'8olemnitas  ...  in  qua  ille  piacia  ex- 
hibetur  quem  levatum  de  profundo  terra  pia 
eomedit,"  he  undoubtedly  refers  to  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  Eucharist.  It  ought  however  to 
be  noticed,  that  some  at  least  of  the  paintings 


commonly  supposed  to  be  Eucharistic  are  in» 
tended  rather  to  represent  the  heavenly  mar- 
riage-supper which  Christ  makes  fur  his  faithful 
ones  (Polidori,  Dei  oonvid  effigiati  a  s&nbolo  ni 
monumenti  Criatiani.     Milano,  1844). 

Ample  information  on  this  curious  subject 
may  be  found  in  Costadoni,  Sopra  U  Peace  come 
aimbolo  di  Gesu  Chriato  preaao  gli  antiehi  Criatiani, 
in  Calogiera's  collection,  vol.  xli.  p.  247  ff. ;  in 
J.  B.  De  Rossi's  treatise,  De  Christiania  Monti' 
tnentia  IX8TN  exh^)entibuaf  and  in  Fitra's  De 
Piece  Allegorico  et  Symhoiico,  both  in  Fitra's 
Spicilegium  Solesmenae,  vol.  iii. ;  and  in  the  late 
Mr.  Wharton  Marriott's  Essay  on  the  Autun  In- 
scription, in  his  Testimony  of  the  Catacomba^  p. 
1 15  ff.  (London,  1870).  [C] 

ICONIUM,  COUNCIL  OF.  The  date  gene- 
rally assigned  to  it  is  A.D.378  (Mansi,  iii.  505-10), 
this  being  the  year  in  which  St.  Basil  died ;  and 
Amphilochius,  bishop  of  Iconium,  who  presided, 
speaking  of  him  as  having  been  expected  there, 
but  kept  away  by  severe  illness.  St.  Basil  him- 
self {Ep,  ccii.  al.  ccxcvL)  had  asked  to  have  it 
put  off  in  the  hope  that  his  health  might  improve. 
But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  this  is  not  the 
meeting  of  which  he  speaks  in  a  subsequent  letter 
(ccxvi.  al.  cclxxii.),  when  illness  equally  com- 
pelled him  to  return  home.  Mansi  thinks  his 
words  here  prove  that  he  actually  was  at  this 
meeting :  they  may  mean  no  more  than  that  he 
had  commenced  his  journey  with  that  intention, 
but  after  he  had  got  as  far  as  Keo-Caesarea,  which 
he  may  have  gone  to  first,  he  was  taken  ill  and 
had  to  return.  This,  according  to  Mansi,  took 
place  A.D.  375;  and  the  question  is,  whether 
Amphilochius  must  necessarily  be  supposed  to 
have  been  speaking  of  a  later  illness.  To  make 
up  for  his  absence,  his  tMatise  on  the  Holy  Spirit 
was  read  there,  to  attest  his  sentiments  on  the 
subject  of  which  it  treats,  says  Amphilochius : 
in  all  probability,  therefore,  this  council  had  to 
do  with  the  followers  of  Macedonius.  [E.  S.  Ff.] 

ICONOSTASIS.  In  the  ecclesiology  of  the 
Eastern  church  this  designation  is  given  to  the 
screen  or  partition  wall,  tij^nUattmiy  which  cuts  off 
the  bema  or  awrcwium  from  the  Soleaa  and  the 
choir.  From  its  general  similarity  in  form  to 
the  chancel  screens  of  Western  churches,  the 
iconostasis  is  often  identified  with  them.  This, 
however,  is  based  on  an  erroneous  idea.  The 
screen  of  western  ecclesiology  separates  the  nave, 
the  place  of  the  laity,  from  the  choir,  the  place 
of  the  clergy.  The  iconostasis,  on  the  other 
hand,  invested  with  far  greater  dignity  and 
importance,  has  its  position  further  eastward, 
and  corresponds  in  locality  to  the  altar  rails. 
Thus  it  divides  the  choir,  or  place  of  the  clergy, 
into  two  parts,  separating  **  the  holiest  of  all," 
containing  the  holy  table  and  the  place  for  the 
celebrant  and  his  assistants,  from  the  **  holy 
place,"  on  either  side  of  which  are  arranged  the 
stalls  for  the  clergy.  The  iconostasis  in  its 
original  construction  was  a  comparatively  light 
and  open  screen,  the  «(i7wXf9cf,  9p{f<paKTa,  or 
oanoeik  of  primitive  times,  very  much  resembling 
the  ordinary  type  of  western  chancel  screens. 
The  present  arrangement,  by  which  it  has  been 
converted  into  a  close  partition  with  curtained 
doors,  entirely  concealing  the  holy  mysteries 
from  those  who  stand  outside  it,  cannot  be  carried 
higher  than  the  8th  century,  and  in  its  existing 
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derelopmeDt  ts  probably  later  still.  The  Dame 
tucsnWToffii  la  derired  fVom  tbe  icoiu  (ilaJm) 
or  unnd  pidarei  paiaUd  on  it. 

These  tcreeas  in  the  larger  and  more  dignilied 
churches  ware  of  tbe  richej^t  materials  attainable, 
and  were  adorned  with  ail  the  reioari;es  of  art.  The 
elaborate  description  given  by  PanI  the  Silenliarj, 
■■  e  the  form  and  chi 
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1  being  of  iioiy,  lortoiae-ehrll,  aaj 


form  :->  a  reaction  againct  the  ii»no- 

pie  apace  for  the  eihibitioD  of  sattcJ 
Hit  wordi  are,  "  Keticnla  ilia  lifpiei  " 

KJen  irellu  work,  snch  as  that  u 
that  in  St.  Sophia,  as  rebnilt  h;  Jiutinian,  in  the  r  Pauliniu'  chnrch  at  Tjrre)  "mntarit  Eccl^u 
middle  of  the  6th  centuiy.  The  material  was  I  Orientalia  in  tabolaU  (olida  a  tempore  qii-< 
•ilrer.     It   coniiited   of  a   S/fiit,   or   partition,     iconoclaatarum  furore  tnibata  plorei  ct  freqaf  s- 


■tood  pairs  of)  roluit"  (_Eu^^.  p.  18).  Early  tiamp!»  ,^ 
twisKU  columns,  Lweive  id  number,  anrmounted  '  the  solid  iconoatasii  are  hard  t4  iind.  The  par. 
bj  an  architrave  of  chased  metal.  The  spaces  '.  tition  has  been  inrariablj  removed  bj  the  Tarti 
b(>tween  the  columns  were  6lled  in  with  panels,  \  in  the  churches  conrerted  bj  them  into  mi«qD>h 
hearing  in  oval  medallions  the  icnus  of  Our  Lord,  so  that  not  a  single  instance  appears  id  tht 
the  BlesEcil  Virgin,  the  apoitln  and  propheU.  chnrchea  of  the  Holj-  Land,  and  of  Central  Sint. 
In  the  centre, above  the  "holy  doors,"  the  inter-  drawn  by  De  Vopii.  nor  in  tkoje  p™  ii 
twined  monogram  of  Justinian  and  Theodora  was  Teiier  and  PaUau's  Bytantine  ArdiitKturt.  or  la 
to  be  seen,  bormonnted  by  the  crucifii  in  an  ovej  Hiibsch's  Altc\rMliclu  Sirdie.  The  eariirii  u- 
panel  (I'anl  Silentiar.  part  ii.  t.  SS5,  iq.)  ample  known  to  Dr.  Neale  is  that  in  tbc  Aiub 

The  Church  of  [he  Apostles,  erected  br  Con-  '  cry^  chnrch,  at  Tepekermann,  in  the  Criniu. 
stantine  at  Constantinople,  had  ita  aereen  ol  gilt  I  which  he  thinki  "  may  b«  referred  lo  ahont  a.a. 


^bO."  of  which  a  woodcut  ia  annexed.    Thiiis  ni'I 

aoloKscreen.  but  conaiita  of  four  pillars  itanline 

on  a  »lid   stflobate.  the  panels  of  which  are 

with    boldly   incised  crosses.    The 

ich   to  the  roof  of  the  cave.    The 

ween  them  may  hare  been  probabtj 

urlaina  (Neale,  JIal.  of  EaH.  CAawt, 

p.  193).     Acconting  to  Gu^ebanlt  (A<£ 
I,  Art.  loomnl-uei,  one  of  the  D»t 
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uoEDt  aiunplu  of  >  cloMd  KrMn  kuown  ia  alio 
in  a  c*v«  church,  the  Orotto  uf  the  Apoolj'pK, 
at  Patmoi.  From  the  woodcut  given,  Inken 
from  Colmet  {Diet,  de  la  BUt),  it  will  be  ten  to 
b«  a  pluin  bourded  partition,  reachiog.  in  two 
diTitioDS,  from  the  floor  to  the  spring  of  the 
vanlt,  aod  Tery  much  reiemblini  a  Jacobean 
chftDcel   icreen    in    England. 


arched  di 


■urroDnded    ' 


itb    I 


ab«9qDe    work. 


eithei 


that  to  tb*  left  to  the 
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the  present  da;.  The  iconoelaBU.  according  ta 
Dr.  Neale,  ii  "  Dow  gtoerall;  made  of  wood  ;  what 
would  be  the  pierced  part  in  a  westers  rood 
screen  being  panelled  and  painted.  In  Attica 
they  are  found  of  plain  deal."  (Neale,  v.  ..  ; 
Teiier  and  PuDan"«  Itytaniiiu  ArchUectum,  p.  62.) 
The  iconoitaaii  in  the  churche)  of  Rtmia  1> 
always  a  feature  of  coniiderahle  magnificence, 
which,  from  iti  eiie  and  elaborate  decoratiog,  j« 
the  object  that  first  attracts  attention  on  enter- 
ing, being  rather  an  architectural  feature  of  the 
edifice  than  a  mere  pitce  of  church  furniture. 
It  is  Verj  possible  that  more  complete  acquaint- 
ance with  the  eccleaiologj  of  Russia  will  bring 
to  light  earlier  eiamples  of  the  icoaoiliua  than 
those  hitherto  known.  The  annexed  eiample 
from  a  church  near  Koatroma,  in  Eastern  Russia, 


profAritt,  throngh  which  the  "  Credit  Entrance"  i  given  bv  Mr.  Fergnsj 
n-ns  mode.  The  central  dnorwaj,  Syuu  tvfai,  Arctittcturf,  is  not  of 
s  the  largest,  and  most  highly  decorated  j  pronounced  by  him  to  b< 


Tings, 


a  the  k 


It  u 


e  lower  part  by  two  gales  a 
the  height  efa  man,  meeting  in  the  middle,  the 
upper  portion,  as  well  aa  tho  two  side  doorways, 
being  closed  with  curtains  [<:l'rta[KS.  Hasq- 
INdb].  On  the  right  of  the  holy  doors  was  in- 
variably the  icon  of  Our  lilessed  Lord  :  on  the 
lefl  (hat  of  Hia  Virgin  mother.  On  the  pnnels 
oD  either  side,  and  on  Ihoie  above,  other  icons 
were  depicted,  according  to  the  taste  or  deletion 
of  the  foundera  of  the  church,  and  to  the  saiots 
under  whnte  Intocatiou  it  was  plactd.  Thli  ar- 
rangemeot  remaina  on  the  whole  unchanged  to 


in  in  hia  ffidory  of 
ery  early  date,  bat  is 
"  a  laTonrable  specimen 

ICOKOSTASIUM,  tlx,io<rriaw,  to  the 
Greek  church,  a  moreahle  stand  tor  the  amapen- 
sion  of  iamei  or  lacred  pictures.  Snch  a  piece  of 
church  furniture  is  mentioned  by  Codinas  (A  0/. 
Aai,  Cimtanimop.  c.  Ti.  §  2),  when  describing 
the  imperial  ceremonial  of  Christmaa  Day. 
After  mattins  the  canonarchs  brooght  oat  the 
iconoifoiiutn,  and  set  it  in  its  place,  with  an  nM- 
fo^'um;  or  reading  desk,  beuing  a  copy  of  the 
gospels  in  front  of  it.  On  it  they  suspeadxi  >D 
icon  of  the  naliiily,  and  three  or  four  others 
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The  fiinperor  on  entering  the  chnrch  kissed  the 
icons,  and  again  on  leaving.  Dncange,  8,  v, 
identi6es  Ihe  ioonottasium  generally  with  a  amall 
domestic  chapel,  or  oratory,  and  considers  that 
that  described  bj  Codinns  was  a  portable 
shrine.  Gretser  is  more  correct  in  defining  it  as 
**  omne  illud  in  quo  stant,  Tel  ex  quo  pendent 
sacrae  imagines."  Goar  strangely  interprets  it 
of  a  carved  picture  frame.  [£.  V.] 

IDIOMELA  (t.  e.  <mxi?pa  lZi6fit\a),  These 
are  Stichera  or  Strophes,  which  have  no  hirmos 
(«Tp/iiOf),  the  rhythm  of  which  they  follow,  but 
which  are  independent  as  to  rhythm.  They  are 
usually  said  at  lauds  and  at  vespers  on  days  of 
special  observance.  At  lauds  one  only  is  said  as 
a  rule,  though  not  invariably,  as  in  the  Holy 
week  when  there  are  several,  i^r  the  <rrtxoi  fol- 
lowing the  ahoi  (i.  e.  Pss.  148,  149,  150).  At 
vespers  we  find  sometimes  one  only,  as  on  certain 
week-days  in  Lent.  Sometimes  several,  four  or 
five  being  the  usual  number;  and  occasionally 
more,  e.  g.  nine  on  St.  John-Baptist's  day,  and  of 
these  one  or  more  is  often  repeated.  The  tone 
to  which  they  are  said  is  specified,  and  the  name 
of  the  author  is  often  given.  Their  character  is 
that  of  other  trr^ria  used  in  the  Greek  offices ; 
but  they  are  often,  though  not  invariably,  longer 
than  others.  Idtoinela  are  also  used  in  other 
offices,  e.  g.  in  the  office  for  the  burial  of  a  priest. 

[H.  J.  H.] 

IDIOTA  ClUtwT^is),  1.  An  illiterate  person, 
as  contrasted  with  a  **  clerk."  Thus,  Gregory 
the  Great  (^Epist,  ix.  9)  speaking  of  the  use  of 
jtictures  from  sacred  history,  says  that  pictures 
are  the  bible  of  the  uneducated — **  quod  iegen- 
tibus  scriptura,  hoc  idiotia  praestat  pictura  cer- 
Dentibus."  Bede  {Epist,  ad  Egbert;  Migoe's 
Patrol,  xciv.  659  c)  wishes  the  idiotae — that  is, 
he  explains,  those  who  have  no  knowledge  of 
any  tongue  but  their  own — to  learn  by  heart 
the  Apostle's  Creed  and  the  Lord's  Prayer  in 
their  own  tongue.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  when 
an  educated  man  was  almost  of  course  in  holy 
orders,  the  word  "  idiota  "  came  to  mean  simply 
a  layman. 

2.  The  word  Idiotae  was  also  used  to  desig- 
nate those  who  attached  themselves  to  some 
convent  as  helpers,  without  being  regular  mem- 
bers of  the  brotherhood,  i,  e.  lay-brothers  [CON- 
VEBSi]  (Ducange,  Glow,  Lat.  s.  v.).  [C] 

IDLENESS.    [MfiNDiCANcr.] 

IDOLATRY  (Idohhiriay  clSwXoXorpefa). 
The  object  of  this  article  is  to  describe  the  laws 
of  the  ancient  church  relating  to  idolatry,  or 
any  rites  or  customs  connected  with  it.  The 
treatment  of  Christians  who  went  back  alto- 
gether to  heathenism,  belongs  to  Apoctast  ;  of 
those  wlio  succumbed  for  a  time  under  pressure 
of  persecution,  to  Lapsed. 

Few  canons  directed  against  idolatry  appear 
in  the  coancils,  until  Christianity  had  become 
the  dominant  religion  in  the  different  countries 
of  Europe.  The  first  law  which  interfered 
with  the  free  exercise  of  Paganism,  was  an 
edict  of  Constantine,  a.  D.  319,  against .  private 
Aacrifides  (Cod.  Theod.  IX.  xvi.  1,  2^  but  it  is 
questionable  whether  this  was  issued  solely 
in  the  interest  of  Christianity.  Later  laws 
were  undoubtedly  levelled  agninst  idolatry. 
In  A.D.  324,  Constantine  forbade  (Euseb.    Yn, 


CoMi,  ii.  45)  the  erection  of  images  of  the 
gods,  or  (»6ttf.  iv.  16)  of  his  own  statue  in 
the  temples;  he  (tMf.  ii.  44^)  prohibited  all 
stote  sacrifices,  and  (»6Mf.  iiL  54-8)  shut  up 
many  of  the  temples,  converted  others  into 
churches,  and  destroyed  some  which  had  been 
the  scene  of  immoral  rites.  Laws  of  Constant ias 
forbade  {Cod,  Theod.  XV L  x.  4,  6)  all  sacrificM 
whatever  on  pain  of  death;  but  it  does  do< 
appear  that  the  penalty  was  ever  exacted.  Bnt 
that  which  is  considered  tahave  given  the  death- 
blow to  Paganism,  is  a  comprehensive  law  of 
Theodosius,  a.d.  392  {Cod,  Theod,  XVI.  x.  12); 
sacrifice  and  divination  were  declared  tresfoo- 
able  and  punishable  with  death ;  the  use  of  limits, 
incense,  garlands,  and  libations,  was  to  involTv 
the  forfeiture  of  house  or  land  where  they  wen 
used ;  and  all  who  entered  heathen  templei  were 
to  be  fined.  But  that  Pagan  rites  lingered  sfter 
this  appears,  among  other  proofi^  from  a  petition 
addressed  to  the  emperor  by  a  Carthsginian 
council  (A.D.  399),  requesting  him  to  dtitny 
some  rural  temples,  and  forbid  certain  idolatrous 
banquets,  which  were  held  on  Saints^Dajs,  sad 
which  the  Christians  were  compelled  to  attend 
(Cod  Eod.  Afric,  cc.  58-60).  And  two  ceataries 
later  Gregory  has  occasion  {J^p,  iv.  23-6)  to 
rebuke  some  landowners  in  the  remote  parts  of 
Italy,  who  suffered  their  peasants  to  continae  in 
heathenism ;  and  in  a  letter  {Episi.  ix.  65)  to 
the  bishop  of  Cagliari,  he  recommends  that  if 
the  rustics  will  not  listen  to  preaching,  ther 
shall  be  fined,  imprisoned,  or  chastised.  On 
the  disappearance  of  Paganism,  see  Bobertsoo, 
Chw-oh  Hiai.  iii.  5. 

2.  Local  Edicts.— In  the  Gallic  chnrch,  a 
fragmentary  letter  ot  Childebert,  a.d.  554  (Har- 
douin,  Cone.  iii.  334),  commands  all  landlords 
who  have  images  or  idols  cm  their  estate*,  to 
remove  them,  and  assist  the  priests  in  dcstrojins 
them.  The  worship  of  sacred  tre«s  or  groves^  or 
stones  or  fountains,  is  frequently  forbidden,  and 
the  bishops  are  admonished  to  be  more  xeaious 
in  checking  it  (2  Cone.  Arelat.  c  23;  2  Qmr. 
Turon.  c.  22 ;  Cone.  Francoford,  c.  43).  A 
Prankish  council  presided  over  by  Boniface,  A.a 
742  {Cone.  German,  c.  5,  in  Hartzheim's  Cone 
i.  49)  prohibits  incantations  and  auguries,  and 
sacrifices  which  were  Qffered  to  martyrs  in  plac« 
of  the  old  Pagan  deities ;  other  councils  forbid 
the  **  sacrilegious  fire-burnings  which  are  called 
Nedfrates"  ^  {Cone.  Liptin.  c  4 ;  Cone  Suess.  c 6). 
Appended  to  the  council  of  Liptina  (probaUr 
Lestines,  Hartzheim,  i.  51),  A.D.  743,  is  a  coriou 
list  of  forbidden  Pagan  superstitions.  It  oontaios 
mention ,  of  the  widespread  worship  of  ami 
trees  and  stones;  of  sacrificing  to  saints;  ot 
various  omens  and  charms,  such  as  obaerriot: 
tempests,  horns,  and  snails,  and  the  brain  and 
dung  of  animals,  and  fire  on  the  hearth;  or 
superstitions  connected   with   the  state  of  tkc 

moon,  particularly  women  hoping  to  attract  nea 

* 

•  On  the  Teutonic  religion  of  wxnshipping  In  gtam. 
see  Mihnan.  Lot.  CkriU.  UL  a.  llie  nxwt  nceai  and 
satisiactory  Investigation  Into  the  history  and  naeiBiiS 
of  sacred  stones  will  be  fimnd  In  Feifusson's  Bmie  Sbm 
JUtmumemlt. 

b  On  the  derivattoo  and  mwinlng  of  Deed-llre»  tee  I^* 
cange,  s.  v.  Ifedlfri.  It  appears  to  have  been  a  «pa«i- 
tlouB  praotice  In  certain  parts  of  Qermaay  of  sUlldng  tn 
(hHn  dry  wood  on  the  eve  of  St.  John  [Jcfli,  9r«  Ftii 
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hy  lunar  ihfluences.  Compare  a  similar  saper- 
Atition  in  England,  where  people  are  warned 
againat  trusting  to  cries  and  sorceries  during 
an  eclipse  of  the  moon  (Egbert.  Feniti  Tiii.  3). 
An  edict  of  Charlemagne  issued  after  the  con- 
quest of  the  Saxons,  A.D.  785,  contains  some 
severe  enactments  against  the  heathen  practices 
of  the  vanqoished  {*de  Farttbus  Scucon,'  in  Baluze's 
Capitularia,  i.  250).  Death  is  to  be  the  penalty 
of  (c.  4)  ostentatiously  and  defiantly  eating  meat 
in  Lent ;  of  (c.  6)  burning  a  witch  because  of  sap- 
posed  canhibalism,  and  then  superstitiously  eating 
her  flesh ;  of  (c.  7)  burning  a  dead  body  and  col- 
lecting the  ashes ;  the  bodies  of  the  dead  (c.  22) 
are  to  be  buried  in  cemeteries  and  not  in  the  Saxon 
tumuli.  A  more  merciful  clause  (c.  14)  contains 
a  singular  provision  that  if  any  one  who  has  ex- 
posed himself  to  death  by  such  crimes,  shall  confess 
his  offence  to  the  priest,  and  be  willing  to  do 
penance,  the  extreme  penalty  may  be  remitted 
on  the  testimony  of  the  priest.  This  capitulary 
was  to  some  extent  repealed  by  a  more  lenient 
one,  A.D.*797,  which,  according  to  the  general 
practice  of  the  Teutonic  races,  allowed  a  money 
payment  to  compound   for  the  capital  offence. 

The  Spanish  councils  contain  evidence  of  the 
lingering  of  the  old  heathenism  at  the  end  of  the 
7th  century,  and  that  even  the  clergy  were  not 
free  from  complicity  with  it.  The  3xd  council  oif 
Toledo,  A.D.  589  (c.  16),  complains  that  the 
**  sacrilege  of  idolatry  "  was  prevalent  through 
both  Spain  and  Gaul,  and  decla^res  that  the 
bishops  and  priests  neglecting  to  assist  in  its 
extirpation  shall  be  excommunicated.  The  12th 
council,  A.D.  681  (c  11),  threatens  death  to 
slaves  worshipping  idols  or  stones  or  fountains  or 
trees,  or  lighting  torches ;  but  if  their  masters 
will  be  answerable  for  their  abstaining  from  such 
rites  for  the  future,  the  extreme  sentence  may 
be  commuted  to  a  flogging  or  to  being  shackled 
with  iron :  if  the  masters  decline  such  responsi- 
bility, they  lose  all  rights  over  the  slaves,  and 
are  themselves  subject  to  excommunication. 
The  same  practices  are  enumerated  by  the  16th 
council,  A.D.  693,  and  the  bishop  or  priest  who 
is  negligent  in  searching  them  out,  is  sentenced 
(c.  2;  to  a  year's  penance;  and  further,  any  one  who 
puts  obstacles  in  the  way  of  priest  or  officer  is 
to  be  put  under  anathema,  and  if  a  noble,  pay 
3  pounds  of  gold  to  the  treasury,  if  low  born, 
receive  100  stripes,  have  his  head  shorn,  and 
forfeit  half  his  property. 

In  England,  Gregory  had  given  directions  to 
Augustine  (Epist.  xi.  76)  that  heathen  idols  were 
to  be  destroyed,  but  the  temples  preserved,  that 
the  fabric  should  be  sprinkled  with  holy  water, 
that  altars  should  be  constructed  in  them  and 
relics  deposited,  and  so  the  building  be  converted 
to  the  worship  of  God  on  spots  already  consecrated 
in  the  popular  imagination ;  even  the  sacrifices 
of  oxen  were  to  continue,  but  transferred  to 
Saints  Days.  Gregory  defends  this  policy  on  the 
ground  that  he  who  aspires  to  the  highest 
place,  must  be  content  to  ascend  step  by  step, 
and  not  at  one  bound.  The  English  Penitentials 
disclose  the  idolatrous  customs  which  seem  to 
have  had  the  most  tenacious  hold  on  the  people. 
Those  who  sacrifice  to  devils  on  slight  occasions 
are  to  do  penance  for  a  year,  on  great  occasions 
for  ten  (Theod.  PemUnt  I.  xv.  1 ;  Egbert.  Pent- 
tent.  iv.  12).  Any  woman  who  places  her 
daughter  on  the  tobf  of  a  house,  or  in  an  oven. 


to  curie  her  of  a  fever,  is  sentenced  to  seven  years 
(Theod.  Peru  I.  xv.  2;  Egbert.  Pen.  viii.  2). 
Burning  grain  in  any  house  where  a  dead  body 
has  been  deposited,  as  a  charm  to  protect  the 
survivors,  is  punished  by  five  years  (Theod.  Pen. 
I.  XV.  3).  The  witches  who  invoke  storms  are 
to  be  penitents  seven  years  (Egbert.  Pen.  iv.  14). 
In  the  laws  of  Wihtred  of  Kent,  a.d.  696  (c.  12), 
it  is  decreed  that  if  a  husband  without  his  wife's 
knowledge  makes  an  offering  to  a  devil,  he  shall 
be  liable  in  all  his  substance ;  and  if  they  both 
agree,  they  shall  both  be  liable ;  but  that  if  a 
^'theow"  makes  the  offering,  he  (c.  13)  shall 
make  a  "  bot "  of  six  shillings  or  his  hide.  There 
are  intimations  that  ecclesiastical  law  extended 
to  other  practices  which,  though  not  connected 
with  religion,  were  regarded  as  badges  of  idola- 
try. The  Legatine  Synod  held  in  A.D.  787  (Haddan 
and  Stubbs,  Councits  and  EocL  Documents^  iii. 
458X  in  its  report  to  Adrian  I.,  complains  (c.  19) 
that  the  people  dress  after  the  manner  of  the 
heathen ;  that  they  follow  the  heathen  custom  ot 
mutilating  their  horses  by  clipping  their  tails 
and  splitting  their  nostrils  and  joining  their 
ears ;  and  also  that  ther  eat  horse-flesh,  which 
no  Christian  does  in  the  luMt  (Oriental ibus,  Italy 
and  Germany).  In  the  previous  century  the 
eating  of  horse-flesh,  though  not  prohibited  was 
regarded  with  disfavour  (Theod.  Penitent,  II.  xi. 
4).  A  prohibition  against  heathen  dress  is  also 
found  in  the  ancient  Welsh  code  of  the  7th 
century  {Canones  Wallici^  c.  61),  "If  any 
CiEithohc  let  his  hair  grow  long  after  the  manner 
of  the  heathen,  he  shall  be  expelled  Christian 
Society." 

3.  idolativus  offices  or  customs. — The  council 
of  Elvira,  A.D.  305  (c.  4),  orders  Flamens  who 
wish  to  become  Christians  to  undergo  two  years' 
additional  probation  as  catechumens;  if  after 
Jbaptism  they  wear  the  sacrificial  garland  (c.  55), 
to  do  penance  two  years ;  if  they  provide  a 
public  spectacle  (munus)  (c.  3),  to  be  denied 
communion  till  death ;  and  if  they  sacrifice 
(c.  2),  to  be  excommunicated  for  ever.  The 
same  council  requires  a  Duumvir  to  separate 
himself  from  the  church  during  his  year  of 
oflSce.  See  also  AcTOBs,  Gladiators.  The 
grounds  of  such  prohibitions  are  stated  by 
Tertullian  (de  Spectac.  c.  12).  The  same  father 
condemns  (de  JSpectac.  cc.  20-22)  the  actors  in 
each  of  the  four  sorts  of  shows. 

The  social  festivities  of  the  heathen  were  not 
regarded  with  the  same  suspicion.  Tertullian 
(de  Idoloi.  c.  16)  sees  no  harm  in  a  Christian 
being  present  at  the  solemnity  of  assuming  the 
toga  virilis,  or  of  espousals  or  nuptials,  or  of 
giving  a  name  to  a  child.  But  this  toleration 
was  not  extended  to  festivities  of  a  less  innocent 
character.  [Heathen,  f  5,  p.  763.]  The  super- 
stitious lighting  of  torches  and  burning  of  lamps 
is  forbidden  both  in  the  4th  and  7th  centuries 
(Cone.  Eliber,  c.  37;  Cone,  m  TrvUl.  c  65). 
Another  canon  of  Elvira  (c.  34)  prohibits  the 
burning  of  wax  candles  in  the  cemeteries  lest 
the  spirits  of  the  saints  should  be  disturbed ;  a 
reference  probably  to  the  idolatrous  practices 
associated  with  lighting  lamps  on  heathen  fes- 
tivals (Tert.  Apolog.  c.  35;  de  idohl.  c.  15). 
The  irregularities  attending  the  observanre 
of  the  feast  of  the  Kalends  of  January  (the 
new  year)  form  the  subject  of  one  of  Chry«i- 
stom's    Homilies  {in  Katend.  t.  i.   p.  697,   ed. 
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Bened.),  ftrom  which  it  appears  that  Christians 
set  up  lamps  in  the  market  place,  and  adorned 
their  doors  with  garlands,  and  gave  themselves 
up  to  excess  and  made  divinations  of  their 
future.  "You  will  prosper,"  says  Chrysostom, 
**  in  the  coming  year,  not  if  you  maice  yourself 
drunk  on  the  new  moon,  but  if  you  do  what  God 
approves  "  (Tert.  de  fdoloi.  c.  14 ;  Ambrose,  Serm, 
17;  Com.  Autist.  c.  1;  Cone,  in  TitUl.  c.  62). 
The  2nd  council  of  Tours,  A.D.  567,  states  (c.  17) 
that  it  was  a  custom  in  the  church  to  have , 
special  Litanies  on  the  three  days  of  the  Kalends 
of  January,  as  a  protest  against  the  heathen 
licentiousness  [Circumcision].  The  observance 
of  the  heathen  festivals  lingered  long  after 
heathenism  itself  was  eitinct;  at  the  end  of 
the  7th  century  the  TruUan  council  (c.  62) 
after  denouncing  the  Kalends,  declares  that  the 
church  will  excommunicate  any  who  keep  the 
solemnities  of  the  Bota  (Vota),  or  the  Brumalia 
(the  winter  feast),  or  the  Ist  of  Mai'ch ;  and 
forbids  the  heathenish  customs  of  those  festivals, 
the  public  dancing  of  women,  the  interchange  of 
dress  between  men  and  women,  wearing  comic 
or  satyric  or  tragic  masks,  calling  on  the  name 
of  Bacchus  and  simulating  a  Bacchic  frenzy 
while  treading  the  grapes. 

Making  gain  from  idolatry  was  considered 
idolatrous.  No  artisan  might  assist  in  making 
an  idol.  ''Canst  thou,"  says  Tertullian  {& 
IdoM,  c.  6),  *'  preach  the  true  God,  who  makest 
false  ones?  M  make  them,'  says  one,  'but  I 
worship  them  not.'  Verily  thou  dost  worship 
them,  and  that  not  with  the  spirit  of  any  worth- 
less savour  of  sacrifice,  but  with  thine  own; 
not  at  the  cost  of  the  life  of  a  beast,  but  of  thine 
own."  Similarly  he  exposes  (ibicL  c.  8)  the 
sophistries  of  those  who  made  their  livelihood 
by  building  or  adorning  heathen  shrines;  and 
(ihid.  cc.  5,6,  8,  11,  17)  the  dealers  in  victims 
and  incense,  and  the  guardians  of  the  temples 
and  the  collectors  of  their  revenues.  A  landlord 
who  reckoned  in  his  accounts  any  property  of  an 
idol,  was  subject  to  five  years'  separation  {Cvnc. 
Eliher.  c.  40) ;  a  man  or  woman  lending  vest- 
ments to  decorate  idolatrous  pomp,  to  three 
{ibid.  c.  57). 

The  rule  which  was  to  govern  Christians  in 
rating  food,  which  might  have  been  previously 
offered  to  an  idol,  is  laid  down  by  St.  Paul 
(1  Cor,  X.  25,  30).  A  great  part  of  the  animals 
used  in  the  sacrifices  was  frequently  sold  by  the 
priests,  and  afterwards  retailed  in  the  public 
shambles.  This  the  Christians  were  at  liberty 
to  eat.  But  any  attendance  at  a  temple  for  the 
sake  of  the  sacrifice  was  strictly  prohibited  (Cone. 
Eliher.  c.  59).  The  council  of  Ancyra,  a.d.  314 
(c.  7),  forbids  any  one  to  eat  in  a  place  conse- 
crated to  idolatry,  even  if  he  took  his  own  food. 
But  by  the  direction  of  Leo  {Ep.  ad  Nicet.\  a 
captive  among  the  barbarians  who  from  hunger 
or  terror  eat  idol  food,  was  to  be  leniently  dealt 
with.  Directions  with  regard  to  eating  food 
ofiercd  to  idols  appear  frequently  in  subsequent 
councils;  it  is  the  same  as  eating  carrion,  and 
exposes  the  offender  to  excommunication  (4  Cone. 
Aurel.  c.  20) ;  offering  food  to  the  dead  on  the 
festival  of  St.  Peter,  and  after  receiving  the 
body  of  Christ  going  home  and  eating  meat 
consecrated  to  devils,  incurs  a  like  penalty 
(2  Cone.  Turon.  c.  22) ;  other  superstitions 
with  food  are  to  be  reprimanded  {Cone,  Setnen, 


c,  14);  not  even  the  sign  of  the  cross  will 
purify  an  idol  offering  (Gregory  II.  Cun.  EpisL 
c.  6).  [G.  M.] 

IGNATIUS.  0)  Bishop  of  Antioch,  itpt- 
fidQTUi,  martyr  under  Trajan  (a.D.  109);  com- 
memorated Feb.  1  {Mori.  Eorm  Vet,,  Adonis, 
Usuardi);  translation  to  Antioch,  Dec  17(76.). 
and  Jan.  29  (Col.  Byzant);  "  NaUle,"  Dec.  17 
{Mart,  Bedae);  also  commemorated  Dec  16 
{Cat.  Armen,) ;  Dec  20  {Cal.  Byzant.);  Hamle  7 
=  July  1,  andTaksas  24= Dec  20  {Cat,  EtMop.). 

(2)  Martyr  in  Africa  with  Celerinos,  deacne 
and  confessor,  Laurentinus,  and  Celerina ;  com* 
memorated  Feb.  3  {Mart.  Bom.  Vet.,  Adonis, 
Usuai-di).  [W.  F.G.] 

ILERDEKSE  CONCIUUM.  {Loodjl, 
Covacih  OF.] 

ILLATION.  This  in  the  Mozarabic  liturfv 
is  the  equivalent  to  the  Preface  (Praefatio)  of 
the  Roman  and  Ambrosian  liturgies.  In  the 
Gallican  liturgy  the  corresponding  tprayer  is 
called  Immolaiio  or  Contestatio.  The  Ifosuabic 
Illation  is  usually  much  longer  than  the  Roman 
Preface^  and  varies  with  each  mass.  It  htpsa 
with  the  woi^s  "  Dignum  et  justam  est,"  and 
leads  up  to  the  Sanctut.    [v.  Preface.  ] 

[fl.  J.  H.] 

ILLIBERITANUM  CONCILIUM.  [Ei^ 
7IRA,  Council  of.] 

ILLITERATE  CLERGY.  Pope  Hilary 
(a.d.  461-468)  decreed  that  an  illiterate  perm 
(litterarum  ignarus)  incurred  irregiUanty,  !.<:, 
disqualification  for  holy  orders.  And  this  mlc 
was  repeated,  under  varying  phrases,  by  a 
council  at  JRome  during  his  pontificate  and 
by  Pope  Gelasius  afterwards.  But  the  stan- 
dard of  knowledge  required  does  not  appesr  to 
have  been  exactly  defined.  We  learn  from 
St.  Augustine  {Epist,  76),  that  the  same  rnle 
applied  to  monks  who  were  candidates  fvt 
oi'ders.  In  the  time  of  Gregory  the  Great  (a.d. 
500-604)  it  was  sufficient  to  be  aUe  to  rtttl 
But  the  offices  were  repeated,  it  seems,  to  a  ooa- 
siderable  extent  memoriter^  especially  by  the 
clergy  of  the  lower  grades.  He  ordered  the 
deacons  from  country  cures  to  be  examined  ws  to 
how  many  psalms  thev  could  say  by  heart. 
Thus,  too,  the  Second  Council  of  Orleans  {kJk 
545),  in  its  15th  canon,  forbids  the  oniinatioa  » 
priest  or  deacon  of  any  man  who  could  neither 
read  nor  repeat  the  Baptismal  office.  And  tbe 
First  of  Mtcon  (a.d.  581)  ordered  the  der^to 
fast  every  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  frosn 
Martinmas  to  Christmas,  and  to  employ  these 
days  in  learning  the  canons.  The  Cooncil  of 
Narbonne  (a.d.  589)  even  tried  to  enforce  leani- 
ing  by  suggesting  that  a  cleric,  obstinately  illi- 
terate, had  no  right  to  his  share  of  the  eecle- 
siastical  revenues,  and  should  be  sent  to  s 
monastery,  since  he  could  not  edify  the  people 
{Can.  10). 

We  find  much  the  same  state  of  things  in 
Spain.  The  Fourth  Council  of  Toledo  (ctrea  A.1X 
630)  describes  ignorance  as  the  '*  mother  of  all 
other  errors,"  and  orders  that  a  bishop  when  he 
ordained  a  parish  priest,  should  give  him  sn 
office  book  to  use  (Cfmofis  25,  26).  It  is  implied 
that  he  would  be  able  to  read  this. 

Respecting  the  Eastern  Chorch  onr  inibrms- 
tion  is  mnch  less  precise.      Joatinian  {SML 
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▼i.  c.  5)  forbad  the  advancing  to  any  grade  of 
the  ministrj  those  who  were  annble  to  read. 
During  great  part  of  the  8th  century  the  Ico- 
noclastic oontroYersy  was  raging,  and  destroyed 
almost  entirely,  says  Balsamon,  the  habit  of 
stndy  among  the  Catholics.  Therefore  the 
Seventh  General  Council  at-Kicaea,  in  a.d.  787 
ordered  in  its  2nd  canon  that  no  bishop  should 
be  consecrated  who  could  not  repeat  the  psalter ; 
and  who  was  not  well  acquainted  with  the 
gospels,  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul,  the  whole 
scripinres,  and  the  canons :  a  very  considerable 
requirement  for  the  time. 

With  the  accession  of  Charlemagne  a  move- 
ment upwards  began.  In  many  capitularies 
of  that  sovereign,  stringent  regulations  against 
ignorance  in  the  clergy  were  laid  down  (for 
details  see  Thomassin,  p.  ii.  lib.  i.  cc.  90,  96 
pastim).  These  details,  by  the  moderation  of 
the  standard  set  up,  serve  to  show  the  existing 
lack  of  knowledge.  Even  these  it  was  impos- 
sible to  enforce  with  any  strictness.  Lupus, 
Abbot  of  Ferrara,  writing  during  this  reign  to 
Hincroar,  apologises  for  a  bishop,  who  was  un- 
able to  teach  his  flock  otherwise  than  by  bis 
good  example,  because  of  his  ignorance.  And 
Agobard,  in  a  letter  to  Bernard  of  Vienne, 
concludes  that  ignorance  in  parish  priests  would 
do  even  more  harm  than  an  evil  life.  Charle- 
magne himself,  lamenting  this  prevailing  igno- 
rance, writes  to  Alcuin :  "  Oh,  that  I  had  twelve 
clerks  as  learned  and  as  perfectly  taught  in  all 
wisdom,  as  Jerome  and  Augustine  were  ! "  Al- 
cuin's  reply  is  worth  recording:  "The  Creator 
of  heaven  and  earth  had  only  two  such,  and  you 
wish  to  have  twelve ! "  The  complaint  of  the 
English  Alfred,  reported  by  Asser,  is  well  known, 
that  "  from  the  Uumber  to  the  Thames  there 
were  very  few  priests  who  understood  the  liturgy 
in  their  mother  tongue,  or  who  could  translate 
the  easiest  piece  of  Latin ;  and  that  from  the 
Thames  to  the  (>ea,  the  ecclesiastics  were  still 
more  ignorant*'  (/>«  Beb.  Oest.  Alfred,  apud 
Camden,  AngUca,  p.  25).  We  must  not  suppose, 
however,  that  there  were  no  exceptions.  Beiie, 
Alcuin,  John  Scot  us  Erigena,  and  Hincmar,  are 
proofs  to  the  contrary.  But  this  sudden  blaze 
of  learning  was  a  good  deal  adventitious,  rested  on 
the  personal  influence  of  Charlemagne,  and  died 
out  again  after  his  decease  (Muratori,  Antiqui' 
iates ;  Thomassin,  Vetus  et  Nova  EccL  DiscipHna^ 
Pars  II.  lib.  i. ;  Maitland,  Dark  Ages).    [S.  J.  £.] 

ILLUMINATION.    [Miniature.] 

ILLYRLAN  COUNCIL  {lilyricwn  or  %ri- 
cianttm  Concilium  according  to  Cave).  Held  in 
Illyria,  but  it  is  not  agreed  in  what  year :  Pagi 
contending  fur  A.D.  373,  others  for  375,  Cave  for 
367,  and  older  authorities  for  365.  Pagi  says 
it  had  been  preceded  by  the  second  (he  should 
have  said  rather  the  third)  of  the  Roman  councils 
under  pope  Dnmasus,  in  conformity  with  whose 
letter  to  the  bishops  of  Illyria,  a  letter,  asserting 
ihe  consnbstantiality  of  the  three  Persons  in 
the  Trinity,  was  now  addre.«sed  by  them  to  the 
bishops  of  Asia  Minor.  This  view  is  at  least 
countenanced  by  the  letters  themselves;  and  it 
must  be  allowed  that  the  letter  of  Yalentinian, 
Valens,  and  Gratian  to  the  bishops  of  Asia  Minor 
expresses  the  declaration  of  the  Illyrian  bishops 
on  this  occasion  (Mansi,  iii.  386-94 ;  and  455-68. 
Com  p.  Roman  Councils^  19). 
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Three  more  councils  are  given  under  this 
heading.  1.  A.D.  415,  according  to  Sir  H.  Nicolas 
{Chron,  of  HisL  217),  at  which  Peregrine  was 
appointed  bishop  of  Patras. 

2.  A.D.  515,  according  to  Mansi  (Sir  H.  Nicolas 
A.D.  516,  as  lllyriente)  when  the  bishop  of  Thessa- 
lonica  having  joined  Timothy  of  Constantinople, 
forty  bishops,  whose  metropolitan  he  was,  re- 
nounced his  communion,  and  declared  for  com- 
municating with  pope  Hormisdas  (Mansi,  yiii. 
538). 

3.  A.D.  550,  according  to  Mansi,  in  defence  of 
the  three  chapters  (ix.  147).  [£.  S.  Ff.] 

IMAGES.  1.  From  the  time  of  the  Macca- 
bees  the  second  commandment  was  generally 
understood  by  the  Jews  to  forbid  not  only  the 
worship  of  the  likeness  of  any  living  thing,  but 
even  the  making  of  it.  It  is  probable  that  they 
were  led  to  this  view  by  their  abhorrence  of  the 
acts  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  and  his  agents. 
Among  other  outrages  these  had  set  up  **  chapels 
of  idols  "  in  the  cities  of  Judah  (1  Mace.  i.  47X 
and  even  *'  sought  to  paint  the  likeness  of  their 
images  "  in  the  book  of  the  law  (IbH.  iii.  48). 
Hence  Josephus  {Antiq.  viii.  c.  7,  §  5)  condemns 
Solomon  for  making  the  twelve  oxen  on  which 
the  molten  sea  was  set  in  the  temple  (1  Kings 
vii.  25;  comp.  29),  and  the  lions  that  were 
about  his  throne  (^Ibid,  c.  x.  19,  20),  though  no 
degree  of  reverence  was  paid  to  either  of  them. 
In  the  days  of  Herod  the  Great  a  sedition  was 
nearly  caused  in,  Jerusalem  by  his  exhibition  of 
trophies,  such  as  the  Romans  display  after  their 
victories,  the  Jews  supposing  that  the  armour 
was  put  on  the  effigy  of  a  man.  They  declared 
that  they  would  never  **  endure  images  of  men 
in  the  city,  for  it  was  not  their  country's 
custom  "  (Jos.  Antiq,  xv.  c.  8,  §§  1,  2).  In  the 
same  spirit  a  band  of  zealots  destroyed  a  golden 
eagle  which  Herod  had  put  over  the  great  gate 
of  the  temple  {De  Bello  Jttd,  i.  c.  33,  §§  2,  3). 
When  Vitellins  was  marching  through  Judaea 
to  meet  Aretas,  the  inhabitants  entreated  him 
to  take  another  route  on  account  of  the  figures 
which  they  observed  on  his  standards  {Antiq. 
xviii.  c  6,  §  3).  Origen,  a.d.  230,  even  asserts 
of  the  Jews  in  general  that  '*  there  was  no 
maker  of  images  among  their  citizens ;  neither 
painter  nor  sculptor  was  in  their  state"  (C 
Cels.  iv.  §  31). 

It  appears,  then,  that  most  of  the  Jewish  con- 
verts would  enter  the  church  thoroughly  imbued 
with  a  dislike  to  all  images ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  many  of  the  heathen  would  be  similarly 
affected  towards  them  out  of  mere  horror  at  the 
idolatry  which  they  had  forsaken.  There  were 
some  also  of  the  latter  who,  even  before  their 
conversion,  were  prepared  by  the  higher  tradi- 
tions of  philosophy  to  renounce  the  use  of  images 
in  connection  with  religion.  Pythagoras,  we 
are  told,  forbade  his  disciples  to  **  wear  rings 
or  to  engrave  images  of  gods  on  them  "  (Clem. 
Alex.  Strom,  v.  c.  5,  §  28).  Zeno,  the  founder 
of  the  Stoic  school,  maintained  that  men  "  ought 
not  to  make  temples  or  images'*  (Ibid.  c.  11, 
§  77).  It  was  a  tradition  among  the  Romans 
that  Numa  had  *'  forbidden  them  the  use  of  any 
image  of  God  in  the  likeness  of  man  or  in  the 
form  of  any  animal,  and  that  there  was  among 
them  previously  no  image  of  God  cither  paintec* 
or  fictile  ;  but  that  for  the  first  170  years  when 
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they  built  temples  a&d  set  up  chapels  they  made 
no  images  in  any  shape,  on  the  gronnd  that  it 
was  an  unholy  thing  to  liken  the  better  to  the 
worse,  and  impossible  to  reach  God  otherwise 
than  with  the  mind "  (Plutarch  in  Numa,  c. 
▼iii.).  Varro,  in  a  passage  preserved  by  St. 
Augustine  (Civ.  Dei,  iv.  c.  31),  also  affirms  that 
for  the  period  specified,  the  Romans  *"  worshipped 
the  gods  without  an  image  (simnlachro)."  He 
thought  that  if  the  law  had  continued,  **  the 
gods  would  have  been  more  purely  worshipped  ;*' 
and  after  referring  to  the  example  of  the  Jews, 
he  adds  that  "  they  who  first  set  .up  images  of 
the  gods  for  the  people  relieyed  their  states 
(ciyitatibus,  but  probably  dtAus,  their  fellow- 
citizens),  from  a  fear,  and  involved  them  in  an 
error "  (0pp.  Varr.  FragmentOj  p.  46 ;  Amstel. 
1623). 

II.  That  many  of  the  early  Christians  adopted 
the  Jewish  interpretation  of  the  second  com- 
mandment is  evident.  Tertnllian,  A.D.  192,  even 
thought  it  wrong  to  make  such  masks  as  actors 
wore ;  for,  if  God  forbade  the  likeness  of  any 
thing,  '*  how  much  more  of  His*  own  image  ? 
(De  Sped.  c.  23).  He  thought  painting  a  sin  in 
Hermogenes  {Adv.  Herm.  c.  1);  and  he  teaches 
that  "  the  law  of  God,  in  order  to  eradicate  the 
material  of  idolatry,  proclaims.  Thou  ahalt  not 
make  an  idol;  adding  also.  Nor  itie  likeness  of' 
any  thing  .  .  .  Over  the  whole  world  hath  it 
forbidden  such  arts  to  the  servants  of  God  '*  {De 
Idohhir.  c.  iv.).  Clemens  Alex.,  a.d.  192,  appears 
to  hold  the  same  rigid  view :  *'  It  has  been 
manifestly  forbidden  us  to  practise  deceptive 
art;  for,  saith  the  prophet.  Thou  shalt  not 
make  the  likeness  of  any  thing  that  is  in  heaven 
or  in  the  earth  below."  (Protrept.  c.  iv.  §  62.) 
Origen  says  that  painting  and  sculpture  were 
disallowed  among  the  Jews,  lest  the  effect  on 
senseless  men  should  be  to  "draw  the  eyes  of 
the  soul  off  God  on  to  the  earth  "  (C.  Cels.  iv. 
§  31) ;  a  reason,  which,  if  valid,  ought  to  debar 
Christians  from  the  exercise  of  them  also. 

III.  All  held  that  representations  of  God,  even 
of  the  Second  Person  as  man,  were  unlawful. 
Thus  Clemens  Al. :  "  It  were  ridiculous,  as  the 
philosophers  themselves  say,  for  man,  who  is  the 
toy  of  God  (Plato,  de  Legibus,  vii.  §  10)  to  make 
God,  and  for  God  to  be  made  of  sportive  art,'* 
&c.  (Strom,  vii.  c.  5,  §  28).  Origen:  "The 
statues  and  ornaments  that  become  God  are  not 
made  by  handicraft  artisans,  but  are  those 
wrought  by  the  word  of  God  and  formed  within 
us,  the  virtues  (to  wit)  which  are  imitations  of 
the  first-bom  of  every  creature  "  (  C.  Cels.  viii. 
§  17).  Minutius  Felix,  A.d.  220:  "What 
image  should  I  make  of  God,  when,  if  you  think 
aright,  man  is  himself  the  image  of  God  "  (Octav. 
c.  9).  Lactantius,  A.D.  303 :  "  An  image  of  God, 
whose  spirit  and  power  being  diffused  every- 
where, can  from  nowhere  be  absent,  must  be 
always  superfluous  "  (fnstit.  ii.  c  2 ;  see  also  the 
Epit.  c.  25).  Arnobius,  A.D.  303,  after  ridicu- 
ling the  images  of  the  heathen,  says,  "  So  far 
arc  we  from  attributing  corporeal  features  to 
God,  that  we  even  fear  to  ascribe  to  so  great  a 
being  the  ornaments  of  minds,  and  the  virtues 
themselves  in  which  excellence  ha.H  been  hardly 
ascribed  to  a  few.  For  who  would  say  that  God 
was  brave,  constant,"  &c.  (Adv.  Gent.  iii.). 
Eusebius,  the  historian,  in  a  letter  to  Constan- 
tia  AuguKta  (the  daughter  of  Cnnstantine  and 


wife  of  Caesar  Gallus),  who  died  in  354 :  "  Siuw 
thou  hast  written  about  some  image,  it  aeemi  <4 
Christ,  wishing  the  said  image  to  be  sent  to  th€« 
by  us,  what,  and  of  what  kind,  is  this  imaire 
which  thou  callest  that  of  Christ  ?  .  .  .  Has  this 
Scripture  alone  escaped  thee,  in  which  God  br 
law  forbids  to  make  the  likeness  of  any  thing  is 
heaven,  or  on  the  earth  beneath?  Hast  thoa 
ever  seen  such  a  thing  in  a  church  thyself,  or 
heard  of  it  from  another  ?  Have  not  such  things 
been  banished  throughout  the  whole  world,  a»i 
driven  far  off  out  of  the  churches ;  and  his  it 
been  proclaimed  to  us  alone  among  all  men  that 
it  is  not  lawful  to  do  such  a  thing?**  (Efist. 
put  together  from  fragments  by  Boivin,  In  Dot«* 
to  Kiceph.  Gregoras;  Etist.  Byzemi.  torn.  iL  p. 
130,  ed.  Bonn).  Eusebius  proceeds  to  say  be  had 
taken  from  a  woman  two  pictures  of  permu 
dressed  like  philosophers,  which  she  called  por- 
traiU  of  Christ  and  St.  Paul, '« lest,**  he  sddi;. 
"  we  should  seem  to  carry  our  God  about  is  a 
representation  like  idolaters.**  St.  Angostise 
writing  in  393:  "It  is  not  to  be  thought  thst 
God  the  Father  is  circumscribed  by  human  form 
...  It  is  unlawful  to  set  up  such  an  imags  to 
God  in  a  Christian  temple.  )|uch  more  is  it 
wicked  to  set  it  up  in  the  heart  where  the 
temple  of  God  truly  is "  (De  Fide  et  Syaiok, 
c.  7  ;  comp.  tn  Ps.  cxiii. ;  Enarr.  Sertn.  ii.  §  1, 
&0w).  Asterius  of  Amasea,  A.D.  401 :  "  De  not 
depict  Christ.  For  the  one  hamiliati<m  of  the 
Incarnation  sufficeth  Him,  which  He  took  on 
Himself  by  choice  for  onr  sake.  But  bear  ss^l 
carry  about  the  incorporeal  Word  mentally,  is 
thy  soul  "  (Horn,  in  Die.  et  Lazar.  Auctar.  Grsec 
Combef.  tom.  exeg.  col.  5).  A  writer  quoted  as 
Epiphanius  Cyprins  (the  famous  bishop  of  Cob> 
stantia)  by  the  council  of  Constantinople  is 
754 :  "  R^ember,  dear  children,  not  to  bria^ 
images  into  churches,  nor  into  the  cemeteries  of 
the  saints ;  but  have  God  ever  in  your  hetrts 
through  remembrance  of  Him ;  nor  indeed  into  a 
common  house  '*  (Act.  vi.  Cone  Xic.  ii.).  Even  ia 
the  8th  century  there  were  no  representations  of 
God  the  Father,  but  unhappily  not  always  from 
principle.  "  Why,"  says  Gregory  II.  in  726, "  do 
we  not  represent  and  paint  the  Father  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ?  Because  we  do  not  knor 
what  He  is,  and  it  is  impossible  to  represent  and 
paint  the  nature  of  God.  But  if  we  had  «<«& 
and  known  Him,  as  we  have  His  Son,  then  should 
we  have  been  able  to  represent  and  paint  Him 
also,  that  you  might  call  His  image  too  an  idol  *' 
( Fp.  I.  ad  Leon.  Labb.  Cone  tom.  vii.  col.  13). 
John  Damascene  in  the  East  at  the  same  period. 
A.D.  728,  who  is  equally  vehement  on  the  general 
question,  says  to  the  same  effect :  "  We  should 
indeed  be  in  error  if  we  mada  an  image  of  thf 
invisible  God  **  (Orat.  de  Sacris  Imag.  ii.  f  5). 

After  the  period  in  which  all  painting  was 
condemned,  it  is  not  so  common  to  find  passages 
which  forbid  pictures  of  saints,  or  deny  that  the 
church  used  them.  There  are  such,  however; 
although,  as  we  shall  see,  such  pictures  vere 
then  looked  on  only  as  lessons  in  history.  For 
example,  St.  John  Chrysostom,  A.D.  398 :  **  We 
enjoy  the  prmence  of  the  saints  through  their 
writings,  having  images  not  of  their  bodies  hat 
of  their  souls.  For  the  things  said  by  them  art 
images  of  their  souls  "  (Act.  vi.  Cone.  At^ii. ;  sim. 
Amphilochius  of  Iconium,  iM.).  An  author  whom 
the  council  of  Constantinople  already  mentioaed, 
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cites  under  the  name  of  Theodotas  of  Ancyra : 
**  Gonoeming  them  he  teaches  thus,  that  we  have 
not  heen  taught  by  tradition  to  form  the  like- 
nesses of  the  saints  in  images  out  of  material 
colours;  .but  we  have  learnt,  through  those 
things  which  are  written  of  them,  to  copy  their 
virtues,  which  are,  as  it  were,  living  images  of 
them  "  (Labb.  Cone,  tom.  vii.  col.  492). 

IV.  There  was  a  consensus  against  the  worship 
of  images,  in  every  sense  of  the  words  wpoffKvviicis 
and  adoratio.  At  first  this  extended  to  material 
representations  of  the  cross.  ^  We  neither  wor- 
ship crosses,"  says  Minutius,  **  nor  wish  to  do 
so  '*  (^Octav.  c.  9).  With  regard  to  images  of  our 
.Lord  and  the  saints,  the  evidence  is  ample.  Thus 
Jrenaeus,  A.D.  167,  condemns  the  error  of  some 
Gnostics,  who  crowned  images  painted  in  colours, 
and  of  other  materials,  which  they  asserted  to 
be  likenesses  of  our  Lord  {Adv.  JSaar,  i.  c.  25, 
§  6).  Epiphanius  who  repeats  this  {Biaer.  xxvii. 
§  6)  says  that  some  of  the  images  were  of  gold 
and  silver,  and  that  they  *'set  them  up  and 
worshipped  them.*'  (See  also  Aug.  Ve  Haer.  n. 
7.)  Origen  :  '*  We  do  not  honour  statues,  that 
as  far  as  in  us  lies  we  may  avoid  falling  into  the 
notion  that  the  statues  are  other  gods  "  (C  Ceis. 
vii.  §  66).  The  council  of  Eliberis,  about  the 
year  305,  decreed  **  that  pictures  ought  not  to 
be  in  a  church,  lest  that  which  is  worshipped 
and  adored  bb  painted  on  walls  "  (Can.  xxxvi.). 
St.  Augustine :  **  Who  worships  an  image  (simu- 
Jachrum)  or  prays  looking  on  it,  that  is  not  so 
affected  as  to  fancy  that  he  is  heard  by  it,  as  to 
hope  that  what  he  desires  is  granted  him  by 
it  ?  ,  .  .  Against  this  affection,  by  which  human 
and  carnal  weakness  can  be  easily  ensnared,  the 
Scripture  of  God  sings  [as  a  nurse  waking 
infants]  things  very  familiar,  by  which  to  stir 
memory,  and  to  rouse,  as  it  were,  the  minds  of 
men  asleep  in  custom'  of  their  bodies.  The 
images  of  the  heathen,  it  says,  are  silver  and 
gold  **  (Enarr.  in  Pa.  cxiii.  Serm.  ii.  §  5).  Else- 
where, when  he  dwells  on  the  feeling  excited  by 
images,  he  speaks  also  of  its  contagious  nature  : 
**  Who  doubts  the  idols  being  destitute  of  all 
sense  ?  Tet  when  they  are  set  in  their  places, 
exalted  for  honour,  so  that  they  may  be  atten- 
tively regarded  by  those  who  pray  and  sacrifice, 
then  through  the  very  resemblance  of  living 
limbs  and  senses,  though  senseless  and  lifeless 
themselves,  they  affect  weak  minds,  so  that  they 
seem  to  live  and  breathe ;  especially  when  there 
is  besides  the  veneration  of  a  multitude,  by 
whom  a  worship  so  great  is  paid  to  them  **  {Ad 
Deogr.  Ep.  cii.  quaest.  3,  §  18).  It  is  undeni- 
able that  the  objection  here  urged  is  as  appli- 
cable to  the  image  of  a  Christian  saint  as  to 
that  of  a  heathen  god.  Other  testimonies  will 
occur  in  the  following  sections. 

V.  The  figures  first  used  among  Christians  in 
any  reference  to  their  faith  were  merely  symbo- 
lical. The  earliest  was  the  momentary  sign  of 
the  crosa  made  by  the  hand.  **  At  every  journey 
and  movement,"  says  Tertullian,  "at  every 
coming  in  and  going  out,  at  the  putting  on  of 
our  clothes  and  shoes,  at  baths,  at  meals,  at 
lighting  of  candles,  at  going  to  bed,  at  sitting 
down,  whatever  occupation  employs  us,  we  wear 
our  forehead  with  the  sign "  {De  Cor.  Mil.  c. 
iii. ;  compare  Ad  Uxor.  ii.  5 ;  S.  Cyrill.  Hier. 
Cat.  iv.  c  10  :  xiii.  cc.  11,  18,  and  others).  The 
first  permanent  representation  of  the   cross  is 


probably  that  set  up  at  Rome  beside  the  statue 
of  Constantine  after  the  defeat  of  Maxentius  in 
312  (Euseb.  Jlist.  Ecd,  ix.  9) ;  but  Eusebius  tells 
us  also  that  **  the  symbol  of  the  salutary  passion 
composed  of  various  and  precious  stones  was  set 
up  "  by  Constantine  in  a  room  in  his  palace  {De 
Vit.  Const,  iii.  49).  The  same  prince  had  the 
arms  of  his  soldiers  marked  with  a  cross  (Sozom. 
Hist,  Ecd.  i.  8).  Julian  the  emperor,  A.D.  361, 
says  to  Christians  in  reproach :  "  Ye  worship 
the  wood  of  the  cross,  making  shadowy  figures 
of  it  on  the  forehead,  and  painting  it  at  the 
entrance  of  your  houses."  St.  Cyril  of  Alex- 
andria in  his  reply  justifies  the  practice  of  paint- 
ing "  the  sign  of  the  precious  cross  "  (Lib.  VI.  ad 
calc.  0pp.  Jul.  194).  From  St.  Jerome  we  learn 
that  the  sign  of  the  cross  was  made  in  the  4th 
century,  as  it  is  now,  in  witness  to  written 
documents  {Comm,  in  Ezek.  ix.  4).  St.  Chry* 
sostom :  "  This  shines  at  the  sacred  table,  at  the 
ordination  of  priests,  and  again  with  the  body  of 
Christ  at  the  mystic  supper.  It  may  be  seen 
everywhere  displayed,  in  houses,  in  marketr 
places,  in  deserts,  on  roads,  on  mountains,  in 
groves,  on  hills,  on  ships  and  islands  in  the  sea, 
on  beds,  on  dresses,  on  arms,  on  couches,**  &o. 
(Contra  Judae.  et  QentU.  §  9).  Severian,  kxk 
401,  calls  the  cross  "  the  image  of  the  immortnl 
king  *•  {Horn,  de  Cruoe,  inter  0pp.  St.  Chrys.  ed. 
Saville,  v.  899).  Paulinus  of  Kola,  writing  in 
403,  speaks  of  "  the  ensign  of  the  cross,**  sur- 
mounted with  the  crown  of  thorns,  painted  on 
the  walls  of  his  churches  at  Kola  and  Fundi 
{Ep,  xxxii.  ad  Sever,  §§  12-17).  Nilus,  a.D.  440, 
recommends  Olympiodorus,  who  was  about  to 
erect  a  martyrium,  to  "  set  the  figure  of  a  single 
cross  in  the  sacrarium  on  the  east  of  the  most 
sacred  precincts ;  for  by  one  saving  cross  is  man-r 
kind  completely  saved  '*  {Ep.  iv.  61). 

TertuUian  is  the  first  witness  to  the  use  of 
other  symbolical  figures :  ^  We  may  begin  from 
the  parables  in  which  is  the  lost  sheep  sought 
by  its  owner,  and  brought  home  on  his  shoulders. 
Let  the  very  pictures  of  your  chalices  stand  forth  '* 
(as  witnesses).  **The  Good  Shepherd  whom 
thou  paintest  on  the  chalice  **  {De  Pudic,  7,  lOX 
Clemens  Alex.  {Faedag,  iii.  11,  $59)  mentions 
several  devices  which  he  considered  permissible 
on  seals.  [Gems,  p.  712.]  **  Symbols  of  the  Good 
Shepherd  *  were  placed  by  Constantine  in  the 
fora  of  Constantinople  (Euseb.  Vita  Const,  iii. 
49).  A  mosaic  in  the  church  built  by  Paulinus 
at  Nola  represented  Christ  by  a  lamb,  the  Spirit 
by  a  dove,  while  'Hhe  voice  of  the  Father 
thunders  from  the  sky  "(*«  This  is  My  beloved 
Son  "  [Matt.  iii.  17],  being  probably  in  letters)^ 
The  Apobtles  [p.  107]  were  figured  by  twelve 
doves  round  a  cross,  and  the  church  was  seen 
set  on  a  rock  from  which  issued  four  streams, 
the  doctrines  of  the  four  Evangelists  {Ep.  Pau- 
lini  xxxii.  §  10).  At  Fundi  the  picture  of  a 
shepherd  separating  the  goats  from  the  sheep 
suggested  the  Day  of  Judgment  {Ibid.  §  17). 

VI.  (1)  When  religious  art  advanced  from 
symbolism  to  portraiture,  its  works  of  the  new 
type  were  at  first,  perhaps  in  every  instance, 
partly  historical  and  partly  ideal.  There  was, 
for  example,  in  the  cemetery  of  St.  PrisciUa  at 
Rome,  a  picture  of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  accom- 
panied by  the  figure  of  a  man,  whose  dress  and 
action  (he  is  pointing  to  a  star)  are  so  clearly 
suggestive  of  a  symbolical  meaning  that  he  i» 
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supposed  by  De  Rossi  to  represent  the  prophets 
who  foretold  the  coming  of  Christ  (Marriott's 
Vesticuriwn  Chrisiianumf  p.  234,  and  pi.  x.).  Other 
pictures  belonging  to  this  period  of  transition, 
being  apparently  of  the  5th  century,  show  our 
Lord  blessing  a  child,  or  raising  Lazarus,  but 
with  "  the  rod  of  His  power  "  (Ps.  ex.  2)  in  His 
hand  (Aringhi,  Jloma  Subterr.  ii.  33,  37,  &c. ; 
De  Rossi,  Boma  Soterr.  ii.  tar.  14, 24).  In  one  of 
the  same  class  and  probably  of  the  same  age,  our 
Lord  appears  with  an  open  book  in  His  hand, 
and  an  Apostle  and  rolls  of  writing  on  either 
-side  (Aringhi,  ii.  91 ;  Marriott,  pi.  xii.).  The 
rolls  evidently  represent  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments ;  and  the  Apostles  are  probably  St.  Peter, 
the  great  converter  of  the  Jews,  and  St.  Paul, 
whose  chief  mission  was  to  the  Gentiles.  The 
thought  conveyed  is  that  Christ  is  the  great 
teacher.  He  "  opened  the  Scriptures  "  to  the 
Apostles,  that  they  might  instruct  the  world. 
Works  of  this  twofold  character  are  frequent 
after  the  strictly  historical  treatment  of  religious 
subjects  had  quite  established  itself.  See  ex- 
amples in  Aringhi,  ii.  83,  88,  129,  &c. 

(2) ,  We  come  now  to  pictorial  images,  which 
were,  so  far  as  appears,  of  a  purely  historical 
character.  St.  Augustine  writing  about  the  year 
400,  says  of  some  misbelievers  who  had  forged 
epistles  as  from  our  Lord  to  SS.  Peter  and  Paul, 
that  he  supposed  those  Apostles  **  occurred  to 
them  because  they  saw  them  painted  together 
with  Him  in  many  places  **  (JJe  Consensu  £vang. 
i.  X.  n.  16).  He  speaks  also  of  the  offering  of  Isaac 
as  (i  **  noble  deed  sung  by  so  many  tongues, 
painted  in  so  many  places"  (C  Faust,  xxii.  73). 
A  painting  on  this  subject  is  described  by  St. 
Gregory  of  Nyssa :  ^  I  have  often  seen  the  image 
of  his  suffering  in  a  picture,  and  passed  the  sight 
not  without  tears,  so  vividly  did  the  art  of  the 
painter  bring  the  story  before  the  eyes "  (De 
Leit  Fit,  et  Sp.  Orat. ;  compare  Greg.  II.,  Ep. 
/.  ad  Leon.  Labb.  Cone.  vii.  16).  It  was  a 
favourite  subject,  because  it  symbolised  the 
death  of  Christ,  which  as  yet  men  did  not 
venture  to  represent  directly.  St.  Gregory  tells 
as  also  that  the  martyrdom  of  Theodore  in  all 
its  circumstances  was  depicted  on  the  walls  of  a 
church  built  to  his  memory  {t.'ncom,  Theodor!). 
The  people  of  Antioch  in  the  time  of  St.  Chry- 
sostom  had  the  figure  of  St.  Meletius  *Mn  the 
besils  of  rings,  on  stamps,  on  bowls,  on  the  walls 
of  chambers,  and  everywhere  "  (Chrysost.  in  St. 
Melet.  §  1).  Paulinus,  in  a  poem  written  about 
the  year  402,  describes  several  scenes  from  the 
Old  Testament,  which  he  had  caused  to  be  painted 
in  his  church  at  Nola.  He  owns  that  it  was  an 
unusual  thing  (raro  more,  line  544),  and  explains 
his  reason  for  it  at  length.  It  was  an  experi- 
ment by  which  he  hoped  to  interest  and  instruct 
the  rude  converts  of  that  neighbourhood,  and 
especially  to  keep  them  from  the  excesses  which 
prevailed  among  them,  when  they  assembled  in 
great  numbers  on  the  festivals  {Poema  xxvii. 
J)e  S.  Fel.  Nat.  carm.  9).  Pictures  of  Paulinus 
himself  and  St.  Martin  had  been  placed  by  Sul- 
picius  Severus  in  the  baptistery  of  his  church 
at  Primuliac,  near  Beziers.  Paulinus,  hearing 
of  this,  sent  him  some  verses  to  be  set  over  them, 
in  which  he  describes  St.  Hartin  as  an  example  of 
holine:^  to  the  newly  baptized,  and  himself  of 
penitence  (Ep.  xxxii.  §§  2,  3).  From  Asterius 
we  laorn  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  5th  cen- 
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tury  some  persona  had  subjects  from  the  5ew 
Testament,  as  Christ  and  the  Apostles  mi 
miracles  wrought  by  them,  embroidered  on  their 
dress,  a  practice  which  he  strcmgly  eondemiu 
(De  Div.  et  Laz.  vu  s.).  The  same  writer  de- 
scribes at  length  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Eupbemii 
as  paint«d  in  a  church  («.  s.  col.  207).  Pruden- 
tius,  A.D.  405,  saw  in-  the  Forum  Coraelissna 
at  Rome  a  picture  of  the  mart3rrdom  of  St.  Css- 
sianus,  a  schoolmaster,  whom  his  pupils  at  tk^ 
command  of  the  heathen  magistrat«  hjMi  stabbed 
to  death  with  their  siyii  (De  Cotxmis,  Hymn.  ii. 
9).  He  also  describes  a  picture  on  the  tomb  (if 
Hippolytus,  in  which  that  martyr  was  repre- 
sented being  torn  asunder  by  hones  (Ibid.  z. 
126).  Heraclides  of  Nyssa,  A.D.  440,  wrote  two 
epistles  against  the  Messalianites,  in  the  latter 
of  which  was  a  *'  testimony  to  the  aatiqaity  at 
the  venerable  images  "  (tUiinePj  the  Greek  paint- 
ings) (Photius,  BMioth,  cod.  i.).  We  have  reasoo 
to  think  that  the  custom  of  placing  in  churcbes 
the  portraits,  either  painted,  or  in  mosaic,  of  tbc 
patriarchs  or  other  eminent  men,  was  beoemisg 
common  about  this  time.  St.  Kilus  adriied 
Olympiodorus  '*  to  fill  the  holy  temple  oo  til 
sides  with  stories  from  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment by  the  hand  of  the  finest  painter,  that 
those  who  did  not  know  letters  and  vere  not 
able  to  read  the  Holy  Scriptures  might  by  eoa- 
tem  plating  the  picture  be  reminded  of  the  virtue 
of  those  who  served  God  truly,**  Ac  (EpaL  ir. 
61).  An  author  in  Suidas,  supposed  to  be  Msl- 
chus,  A.D.  496,  says  that  in  a  church  st  Coo- 
stantinople  there  was  a  mosaic,  put  up  is  tb« 
lifetime  of  Gennadius  (a.d.  458  to  47 IX  in  vhich 
that  patriarch  and  Acacius,  who  became  hit  »itt- 
cesser,  were  represented  with  our  Lord  betwees 
them,  and  that  the  clergy  set  up  pictures  c-f 
Acacius  in  the  oratories  (Suidas  in  Aoadmi,  I 
76).  We  find  incidentally  that  the  partisans  of 
Macedonins  had  portraits  of  him  in  their  churcbes 
(Theodoras  L^tor,  Excerpt,  ii.).  Evagrius,  a.d. 
594,  mentions  a  picture  on  the  ceiling  of  » 
church  at  Apamia,  representing  a  miracle  of 
which  he  had  himself  been  witness  vhen  »t 
school  there  (Hist.  Ecd.  iv.*  26>.  Gregory  of 
Tours,  his  contemporary,  mentions  pictures  («» 
nkae)  of  the  apostles  and  other  saints,  vbi<-b 
were  in  an  oratory  at  Arvema  ( Vitate  FP.  lii. 
§  2).  When  Augustine  and  his  com^ianions  had 
their  first  interview  with  £thelbert  in  597.  tber 
came  *'  bearing  a  silver  cnws  for  banner,  sjkI  an 
image  of  the  Lord  the  Saviour  painted  oo  & 
board  '*  (Bede,  Hist.  Eod.  i.  25).  But  the  ear- 
liest authentic  account  of  pictures  in  an  £atrli>b 
church  occurs  in  Bede*s  life  of  Benedict  Kscofv 
his  first  abbot,  who,  in  648,  **  brought  from 
Rome  paintings  of  sacred  images,  to  wit,  of  the 
blessed  Mary  and  of  the  twelve  Apostles,  be>ide» 
representations  of  the  Gospel  history,  and  of  the 
visions  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  and  yhtxd 
them  in  his  church  ;  so  that  all  who  entered  th^" 
church,  even  those  ignorant  of  letters, •whither- 
soever they  turned  their  eyes,  might  contenpiate 
the  ever-lovely  countenance  of  Christ,  and  of  bU 
saints,  though  in  an  image ;  or  might  more 
heedfully  call  to  mind  the  grace  of  the  Lord'« 
Incarnation  "  (Hagiogr.  sect.  i.).  In  665  (ThU. 
720)  he  brought  other  pictures  from  Rome, 
many  of  saints  and  Gospel  subjects,  as  Wore; 
but  some  also  illustrating  the  relatioiL  cit*  the 
New  Testament  to  the  Old,  as  Isaac  bearing  tbr 
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wood  betide  Christ  bearing  His  cross,  the  brazen 
serpent  on  the  pole  by  Christ  on  the  cross.  Pic- 
tures of  this  character  probably  abounded  in 
Rome  at  this  time  ;  for  a  great  number  are  men- 
tioned as  to  be  seen  there  by  Gregory  li.  in  his 
first  reply  to  Leo  the  emperor,  a.d.  726  (Labb. 
Cone.  vii.  16).  -ft 

VII.  Scarcely  had  portraits  of  holy  persons 
become  common,  before  pictures  of  fabulous 
origin  were  brought  forward,  and  superstitious 
notions  and  practices  began  to  abound.  For 
example,  Theodoret  had  heard  that  the  Romans 
held  Symeon  the  Sty  lite  in  snch  esteem,  as  to 
"&et  up  small  portraits  of  him  in  all  the  en- 
trances of  their  workshops,  deriving  thence  pro- 
tection and  safety  for  themselves  "  {Hist,  Jieli- 
giosa,  c  XX  vi.).  Theodorus  Lector  reports  that 
Eudocia,  the  Augusta,  sent  to  Pulcheria  (about 
A.D.  456)  a  **  likeness  of  the  mother  of  God 
which  the  Apostle  Luke  painted "  {ExcerptOj  i. 
prope  init.).  The  same  writer  relates  that  a 
painter  of  Constantinople  in  the  time  of  Gen- 
nadius,  had  **  dared  to  paint  the  Saviour  as 
Zeus."  For  this  his  arm  withered,  but  was 
restored  at  the  prayer  of  the  patriarch.  The 
historian  adds  that  **•  the  other  representation 
of  the  Saviour,  with  curling  short  hair,  is  the 
more  correct "  (/6td!.  i.  554).  When  Edessa  was 
besieged  by  Chosroes,  king  of  Persia,  about  544, 
the  mound  erected  by  him  against  the  walls 
was,  according  to  Evagrius  {Hist.  Ecd.  iv.  27), 
destroyed  by  fire,  the  heat  and  power  of  which 
bad  been  miraculously  intensified  by  water  that 
had  been  sprinkled  over  a  picture  of  Christ 
("  the  God-made  image  which  the  hand  of  man 
wrought  not "),  sent  by  himself  to  Abgarus  a 
former  king  of  that  city.  Evagrius  finished  his 
history  in  594.  It  is  worthy  of  notA  that  Pro- 
copius  {De  Bello  Perstco,  ii.  27),  who  wrote  soon 
aiter  the  Persian  war,  and  from  whom  Evagrius 
tr>ok  the  rest  of  his  account,  does  not  mention 
the  miraculous  picture.  In  a  later  war  with 
Persia,  A.D.  590,  another  portrait  of  Christ,  said 
also  to  be  of  divine  origin,  accompanied  the 
Roman  army,  and  gave  courage  to  the  soldiers 
(Theophyl.  Simoc.  Historiarum  ii.  3,  70,  ed. 
Bekker).  At  this  time  imagination  readily  con- 
nected miracles  with  the  icons  of  the  saints. 
Thus  both  Evagrius  and  Gregory  of  Tours  tell 
the  story  of  a  Jewish  boy  at  Constantinople, 
who,  having  with  others  of  his  age  partaken  of 
the  remains  of  the  Eucharist  according  to  the 
custom  there,  was  cast  by  his  enraged  father  into 
a  burning  furnace.  The  next  day  he  was  found 
in  it  uninjured.  Evagrius  (u.  s.  c  36)  merely 
says  that  he  declared  that  "  a  woman  clothed  in 
purple  *'  had  appeared  to  him  and  saved  him ; 
but  in  the  version  of  Gregory  of  Tours  {Miruc. 
i.  10),  "  the  woman  seated  in  a  chair  and  carry- 
ing an  infant  in  her  bosom,  who  was  in  the 
basilic,  where  he  received  the  bread  from  the 
table,  had  covered  him  with  her  mantle  that 
the  fire  might  not  devour  him.*'  Another  im- 
provement of  the  same  kind  in  a  miraculous 
«tory  should  be  mentioned  here.  Paulus  Warne- 
fridi,  in  his  History  of  the  Lombards  (ii.  13),  re- 
lates how  the  bad  eyes  of  two  persons  were  healed 
by  oil  from  "  a  lamp  set  to  give  light "  near  the 
altar  of  St.  Martin,  in  a  church  at  llavenna. 
When  this  story  is  told  in  France,  as  it  is  in 
9ome  of  the  manuscript  copies  of  Gregory  {l)e 
Mime.   S,   Martini^    i.    15),    the    lamp    r>tnnds 
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*'  under  an  image  of  the  picture  of  the  blessed 
Martin."  Such  variations  appear  to  indicate  the 
growth  of  a  feeling  which  ascribed  to  the  image 
a  part  of  the  supposed  powers  of  the  saint  him- 
self. Other  stories  told  by  Gregory  of  Tours  are 
of  a  picture  of  Christ,  which  was  said  to  have 
shed  blood,  when  maliciously  injured  by  a  Jew 
{Mirac.  i.  22);  and  of  another  at  Narbonne, 
respecting  which  our  Lord  in  a  vision  expressed 
His  displeasure,  because  it  represented  Him  on 
the  cross,  not  fully  clothed,  but  ''  girt  with  a 
linen "  only  {Ib'd.  c.  23).  Such  stories  were 
quite  as  common  in  the  East,  e.g.  Leontius, 
bishop  of  Neapolis  in  Cyprus,  A.D.  590,  speaks 
of  the  flow  of  blood  from  images  as  of  frequent 
occurrence  {Apd.  in  Act.  iv.  Cone.  Nic.  ii.  Labb. 
vii.  240).  At  Constantinople  there  was  a  pic- 
ture of  our  Lord  **  at  which  many  miracles  took 
place.**  This  image  Gregory  IL,  writing  in  726, 
calls  without  any  qualification  "  the  Saviour.'* 
When  the  emperor  Leo  ordered  it  to  be  de- 
stroyed, the  officer  sent  to  execute  the  decree 
was  murdered  by  women,  whom  the  pope  de- 
scribes as  full  of  zeal,  and  honours  with  a  title 
(jLvpwp6pot)  which  antiquity  gave  to  those  holy 
women  who  "  prepared  spices  and  ointments 
wherewith  to  embalm  the  body  of  Christ  {Epist. 
ad  Leon.  /.,  Labb.  Cone.  vii.  19).  The  murder  is 
equally  approved  by  the  Greek  author  of  the 
*  Life  of  Stephen  the  Younger '  {Analecta  Graeoa 
Bened.  t.  i.  p.  415). 

It  is  evident  that  men  who  had  arrived  at 
this  stage  of  superstition  were  ripe  for  the  prac- 
tice of  direct  idolatry.  Serenus,  a  bishop  of 
Marseilles,  contemporary  with  Gregory  of  Tours, 
found  this  so  rife  among  his  people  that  he  had 
the  images  in  his  church  destroyed.  We  learn 
this  from  an  epistle  of  Gregory  I.,  who  concurred 
with  him  in  principle,  while  he  condemned  the 
deed :  **  It  hath  reached  our  ears  some  time  ago 
that  your  fraternity,  seeing  certain  worshippers 
of-  images,  has  broken  and  cast  forth  the  said 
images  out  of  the  chuixh.  And  indeed  we  praise 
you  for  being  zealous  lest  aught  made  by  the 
hand  should  be  worshipped ;  but  we  think  that 
you  ought  not  to  have  broken  the  said  images. 
For  painting  is  used  in  churches,  that  they  who 
are  ignorant  of  letters  may  at  least  read  on  the 
walls  by  seeing  them  what  they  cannot  read 
in  books  "  {tpist.  vii.  1 1 1).  "  It  is  one  thing  to 
adore  a  picture,  another  to  learn  by  the  story  of 
the  picture  what  ought  to  be  adored  ...  If  any 
one  wishes  to  make  images  by  no  means  forbid 
him;  but  by  all  means  stop  the  worship  of 
images  "  (Epist.  ad  eund.  ix.  9).  In  both  these 
epistles  now  quoted  Gregory  teaches,  and  in  the 
second  at  great  length,  that  pictures  were  placed 
in  churches  **  only  to  instruct  the  minds  of  the 
ignorant "  (fion  ai  adorandum,  sed  ad  instntendas 
aoiummodo  merges  nesdentium) ;  but  elsewhere  he 
indicates  another  u&e  which  experience  has  shown 
to  lead  rapidly  to  direct  worship :  '*  We  do  not 
prostrate  ourselves  before  it  (*  the  image  of  our 
Saviour  *)  as  before  the  Godhead ;  but  we  worship 
Him  whom  by  help  of  the  image  we  call  to  mind 
as  born,  as  suffering,  or  even  sitting  on  His 
throne.  And  while  the  picture  itself,  like  a 
writing,  brings  the  Son  of  God  to  our  memory, 
it  either  rejoices  our  mind  by  the  suggestion  of 
His  resurrection,  or  consoles  it  by  His  passion  *' 
{Ep.  ad  Secund.  vii.  54).  In  the  Greek  church, 
however,  we  find  the  worship  of  pictures  already 
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ftToved  and  defended ;  as  by  Leontitis,  al^ore 
mentioned  :  "  I,  worshipping  the  image  of  God, 
do  not  worship  the  material  wood  and  colours ; 
God  forbid  ;  but  laying  hold  of  the  lifeless  repre- 
sentation of  Christ,  I  seem  to  myself  to  lay  hold 
of  and  to  worship  Christ  through  it  *'  {Apol,  in 
Act.  iv.  Cone,  Nk.  ii.  Labb.  yii.  237).  He  com- 
pares this  worship  to  that  which  a  Jew  pays  to 
the  book  of  the  law  ;  but  as  he  dwells  much  on 
miracles  wrought  by  images,  and,  like  Gregory, 
on  the  emotions  which  the  sight  of  a  cross  or 
picture  ought  to  rnise  in  the  beholder,  it  is  clear 
that  in  practice  the  worship  of  them  was  very 
different  from  the  reverence  shewn  to  the  law. 
Indeed  it  is  very  probable  that  the  simple  plea 
of  instruction  for  the  ignorant,  however  just 
when  properly  applied,  was  soon  so  extended  as 
to  cover  practices  which  could  not  be  distin- 
guished from  idolatry.  For  as  Gieseler  notices 
(A'cc/.  Hist.  per.  i.  div.  i,  p.  i.  §  1)  the  only  reply 
to  the  complaint,  ''This  generation  has  made 
gods  of  the  images,"  which  a  fanatical  image- 
worshipper  of  the  8th  century  could  offer,  was 
that  by  which  Gregory  I.  had  defended  the 
merely  didactic  use  of  them ;  viz.,  "  You  must 
teach  the  unlearned  people "  {Or<it.  de  Irwig. 
Adv.  Constantinum  Cabal,  c.  13 ;  inter.  0pp.  3. 
Joann.  Dinrutsc). 

VIII.  By  the  beginning  of  the  8th  century 
the  worship  of  images  had  become  such  a  scandal 
in  the  East  that  a  Mahometan  prince,  Izid,  or 
Jesid,  the  son  of  Omar,  thought  himself  justified 
in  interfering.  In  7 15  he  accordingly  commanded 
all  pictures  to  be  removed  from  the  churches  of 
his  dominion  (Theophanes,  Chronographia  ad  a.  m. 
6215).  A  little  later,  Leo  the  Isaurian,  who 
became  emperor  in  716,  made  his  hostility  to 
the  practice  known.  He  claimed  to  be  influenced 
by  a  horror  of  idolatry,  and  there  is  no  evidence 
of  any  other  motive.  His  sentiments  were  pro- 
bably well-known  from  the  first  (Theophan.  ad 
ann.  6217) ;  but  we  gather  from  the  testimony 
of  two  adversaries  (Greg.  II.  ICfnst.  ad  Leon. 
I. abb.  vii.  9  ;  Vita  Steph.  Jun.  u.  s.  p.  412)  that 
he  had  reigned  ten  years  before  he  ventured  on 
any  overt  act.  In  the  year  726  he  issued  a  de- 
claration against  the  worship  of  images,  but  did 
not  command  them  to  he  "  destroyed,  only  placed 
higher,  so  that  no  one  might  kiss  them,  and 
thus  bring  discredit  on  that  which  was  other- 
wise worthy  of  respect"  (IVta  Steph.  u.  s.). 
However,  about  the  same  time  he  seems  to  have 
ordered  the  image  already  mentioned,  to  which 
miracles  were  ascribed,  to  be  removed  from  a 
public  place  in  Constantinople.  He  also  wrote 
to  the  bishop  of  Rome,  who  quotes  his  letter 
thus :  ''  Thou  sayest  that  the  images  occupy  the 
place  of  idols,  and  that  they  who  worship  them 
are  idolaters."  "Thou  hast  written,  that  wc 
ought  not  to  worship  things  made  by  the  hand, 
nor  the  likeness  of  any  thing  .  .  .  and,  inform 
me  who  hath  taught  by  tradition  the  reverence 
and  worship  of  things  made  by  the  hand,  and  I 
will  confess  that  it  is  the  law  of  God  "  (Fpist. 
Greg.  II.  u.  5.).  In  a  most  insolent  and  un- 
christian reply,  the  pope  dwells  much  on  his 
own  feelings  before  a  sacred  picture  (coll.  14, 
16) ;  but  does  not  meet  the  complaint  that  such 
objects  were  abused  to  idolatry.  About  the  same 
time  John  of  Damascus  lyrote  his  three  "  Orations 
against  those  who  reject  the  holy  images."  In 
his  demand  for  adoration  he  doesnot  go  further 
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than  *'^  worshipping  and  kissing  and  embracing 
the  image  both  with  lips  and  heart ;  as  the  lik<^ 
ness  of  the  Incarnate  God,  or  of  His  mother,  er 
of  the  Saints."     He  says  that  picturrs  are  tk« 
"  books  of  the  unlearned  "  {Orat.  ii.  |  tO>     Lee. 
however,  persevered.    A  second  letter   to  the 
pope  (Labb.  u.  s.  col.  23)  bei&g  met  in  the  sarae 
spirit  aA  the  former,  and  Germanos  of  Constanti- 
nople proving  equally  impracticable,  in  730  he 
ordered  all  images  to  be  removed  out  of  churches 
(Theophan.  ad  an.  6221).     Constantine  V.,  his 
son  and  successor,  published  another  edict  against 
images  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  741 ;  sad 
is  even  said  to  have  exacted  an  oath  fix^m  hi> 
subjects   that    they   would   not   worship   theso 
(Theophan.  ad  an.  6233 ;    Vita  Stepk.  p.  4441 
Such  images  as  had  been  lefl  were  now  efface-i 
by  scraping  or  whitewashing  the  walls  (  VUi 
Steph,  p.  445) ;  but  merely  decorative  paintiapi 
of  trees,  flowers,  birds,  &c.,  were  allowed.     Tflat 
the  party  of  the  image-worshippers  was  at  this 
time  strong  and  numerous,  is  clear  from  the  f^ct 
that  the  rebel  Artavasdes  won  many  adherente: 
by  declaring  himself  in' their  favour,  and  settisf; 
up  icons  in  the  cities.     Anastasius  the  patriarrn 
went  over  to  him  (Cedrenns,  Hist.  Compend.  ii 
4 ;  ed.  Bonn),  and  he  was  recognized  by  Zacha- 
rias  of  Rome,  who  dated  letters  from  his  asstzmp- 
tion  of  the  purple  {Ep.  iv.  v.  Labb.  ri.  15*J.>- 
5).     From  this  time  image-worshippen  wouli 
naturally  be  suspected  of  disloyalty,  and  wc«l<i 
sufier  much  in  that  age  of  cruelty  on  the  5q;>- 
pression  of  the  levolt  in  743.     In  754  Const.  Ji- 
tine  convened  a  general  council  at  Constantinople, 
at  which  338  bishops  (Labb.  tom.  viL  Of>I.  417) 
were  present,  but  none  of  the  great  patriarchs. 
At  this  synod  it  was  maintained  that  the  war- 
ship of  images  was  in  a  great  measure  due  tn, 
and  that  in  return  it  fostered,  a  tendency  tfi 
those  heresies  respecting  the  nature  of  Christ 
which  had  been  condemned  bv  earlier  oooneib 
(Jb.  coll.  429-453),  their  characteristics   being 
either  to  lower  the  Divine  nature,  or  to  dw^^J 
on  the  human  as  apart  from  it,  or  to  oonfouad 
the  two.     After  a  careful  review  of  the  scrip- 
tural and  patristic  evidence  (•&.  coll.  473-5i*4) 
the  following  decree  was  made : — ^"  Whteoerer 
shall  from  this  time  present  dare  to  make  or 
worship  or  set  up  in  a  church  or  private  hoxi<* 
or  conceal  an  image  (jilK6v*i)^  if  he  be  a  bish/>p. 
presbyter,  or  deacon,  let  him  be  degrade ;  if  .i 
monk  or  layman,  let  him  be  anathematized  and 
punished  by  the  imperial  laws,  as  contrary  to 
the  commandments  of  God  and  an  enemy  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  Fathers  "  (jSb.  col.  508 ;  see  aI«io 
506).     At  the  same  time  it  was  forbidden,  under 
pretence  of  compliance  with  this  decree,  to  lay 
hands  on  sacred  ve»els,  vestments,  &c.,  that  had 
any  flgure  wrought  on  them,  but  they  might  b« 
recast  or  made  up  afresh  with  licence  from  th« 
patriarch  or  emperor  {ih.  coll.  510,  511).    Tlii^ 
caution  was  necessary,  and  only  partially  effe^.- 
tual.     E.  </.,  a  fanatical  bishop  was  accused  to 
the  council  of  having  "trampled   on  the  holy 
paten  of  the  undefiled  mysteries  of  God,  because 
it  was  engraved  with   the  venerable  image  of 
Christ,  and  of  His  mother,  and  of  the  Precursor" 
(  Vita  Stephanie  u.  s.  p.  480).     We  read  too  that 
many  books  containing  pictures  were  burnt  or 
defaced  by  the  '*  iconoclasts  "  (Labb.  «.  *.  coll. 
372-377) ;  and  a  general  complaint  is  made  by 
Germanus  of  Constantinople  that  they  were  w*t 
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content  with  obeying;  the  order  for  the  removal 
of  images,  but  ma»t  needs  destroy  ^  any  symbo- 
lical ornament  on  the  *  venerable  vessels/  and 
'  defacing  altar-cloths  *  embroidered  in  gold  and 
purple,  would  put  them  up  in  their  own  houses/' 
&c.  {De  Synod,  et  Haeres.  §  42,  in  Mali  SpicU. 
Roman,  tom.  viii.  p.  1 ;  comp.  Vita  Steph.  p. 
445).  The  decree  is  said  to  have  been  carried 
out  with  great  cruelty,  but  we  cannot  believe 
all  the  charges  brought  by  his  enemies  against 
Constantine ;  as,  for  example,  that  the  governor 
of  Natolia,  with  his  approbation,  having  assem- 
bled at  Ephesus  in  770  all  the  monks  and  nuns 
of  Thrace,  gave  them  the  choice  of  marriage  or 
the  loss  of  their  eyes  (Theophanes,  ad  an.  Const. 
30).  However  this  may  be,  it  appears  certain 
that  from  the  date  of  the  council  no  images  that 
could  be  made  the  object  of  worship  were  per- 
mitted in  the  churches  of  the  Kast  until  after  the 
death  of  Leo  IV.  (Chazarus),  the  son  of  Constan- 
tine, in  780. 

In  786  the  widow  of  Leo,  Irene,  who  had  been 
brought  up  an  image-worshipper,  being  regent 
of  the  empire  in  the  minority  of  her  son  Con- 
stantine VI.,  resolved,  in  conjunction  with  her 
creature  Tarasius  the  patriarch  (785-806),  to 
make  every  effort  for  the  restoration  of  the  icons. 
A  council  assembled  at  Constantinople  was  dis- 
persed by  a  tumult  among  the  soldiers  who  were 
faithful  to  the  convictions  of  their  former  master ; 
but  it  met  again  the  next  year  (787)  at  Nicaea. 
There  were  present  '675  bishops.  Two  legates 
from  Rome  attended,  and  two  represented  jointly 
the  patriarchs  of  Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  Jeru- 
salem. In  the  second  session  a  letter  was  read, 
addressed  by  Hadrian  of  Rome  to  Irene  and  her 
son,  in  which  the  pope  maintained  that  a  relative 
worship  was  due  to  images  (Labb.  tom.  vii.  col. 
113).  This  had  been  the  teaching  of  his  pre- 
decessor Gregory  II.  in  his  letter  to  Leo  (pit 
AarpfVTiicws,  &AA&  (fxcTtirvs,  i&.  col.  13),  and 
it  appears  in  several  of  the  authorities  read  be- 
fore the  council  (coll.  304,  353,  356,  &c).  The 
principle  was  fully  accepted  by  the  synod,  and 
stated  in  the  conclusion  at  which  it  arrived,  viz., 
that  "  the  venerable  and  holy  images  should  be 
set  up  in  the  same  manner  a.«  the  figure  of  the 
precious  and  life-giving  cross ;  both  those  which 
are  in  colours  or  tessolated  work,  and  those  of 
other  suitable  material,  in  the  holy  churches  of 
God,  on  sacred  vessels  and  vestments,  on  walls 
and  boards,  on  houses,  and  by  the  wayside ;  the 
images,  to  wit,  of  our  Lord  and  God  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ,  and  of  the  one  undefiled  Lady,  the 
holy  mother  of  God,  and  of  the  honourable 
angels,  and  all  saints  and  holy  men.  For  the 
more  frequently  they  are  seen  in  their  pictured 
resemblance,  the  more  are  those  who  behold 
them  stirred  up  to  the  recollection  and  love  of 
their  prototypes,  and  to  render  to  them  (the 
images)  salutation  and  honorific  worship;  not 
indeed  true  supreme  worship  (Aarp«/ay),  accord- 
ing to  our  faith,  which  is  due  to  the  Divine 
nature  alone,  but  that,  as  the  pious  custom  of 
the  ancients  held,  an  offering  of  incense  and 
lights  should  be  made  in  their  honour  in  the 
same  manner  as  to  the  figure  of  the  precious 
and  life-giving  cross,  and  to  the  holy  gospels, 
and  to  other  sacred  ornaments.  For  the  honour 
of  the  image  passes  on  to  the  original,  and  he 
who  worships  the  image  worships  in  it  the  per- 
son of  him  who  is  therein  depicted  "  (Labb.  u.  s. 


col.  556).  If  lights  and  incense  had  not  been 
mentioned,  we  should  hardly  have  suspected 
these  words  to  demand  a  greater  reverence  for 
images  than  a  devout  mind  naturally  feels  for  a 
copy  of  the  Bible,  or  indeed  for  anything  that 
brings  God  immediately  before  it ;  but  to  arrive 
at  their  full  significance,  we  must  also  take  into 
consideration  the  habits  of  the  age,  and  especi- 
ally the  arguments  and  testimonies  on  which  the 
decree  professed  to  be  founded.  Many  pictures 
were  deemed  miraculous,  and  any  one,  in  the 
belief  of  the  people,  might  become  so,  while 
prayers  were  already  addressed  directly  to  the 
icons,  and  many  superstitious  practices  existed 
in  connection  with  them  without  rebuke  from 
those  who  framed  this  decree.  In  a  passage  read 
with  applause  at  the  council  from  the  Limon- 
arium  of  Sophronius  or  John  Moschus  (a.d.  630), 
worshipping  the  image  of  Christ  is  spoken  of  as 
worshipping  Christ,  and  not  to  do  so  as  a  deadly 
sin  (Labb.  col.  381).  Such  indeed  was  the  con- 
stant language  of  the  iconolaters.  He,  says 
Photius,  *'who  does  not  worship  the  image  of 
Christ,  does  not  worship  Christ,  though  he  may 
think  he  worships  him  "  (Epist.  lib.  ii.  n.  102). 
In  another  passage  from  the  Liroonarium,  also 
approved  by  the  council,  we  are  told  that  a  cer- 
tain anchorite,  when  about  to  visit  any  holy 
place,  used  to  light  a  candle  before  a  picture  of 
the  Virgin  with  Christ  in  her  arms,  and  "  re- 
garding her  picture  to  say  to  the  Lady,  *  Holy . 
Lady,  mother  of  God,  seeing  I  have  a  long  way 
to  go,  a  journey  of  many  days,  take  care  of  thy 
candle  and  keep  it  nnquenched  according  to  my 
intent ;  for  I  depart  having  thy  aid  on  the  way.* 
And  having  said  this  to  the  image  he  departed." 
The  light  burned  on  till  his  return  (ih.  col.  384). 
(For  the  direct  address  compare  Greg.  II.  ad 
L£on.  Ep.  i.  col.  13,  and  Germanus  of  Constan- 
tinople, ad  Tiiom.  col.  312.)  Other  important 
facts  are  recorded  in  a  letter  of  Michael  Balbus 
to  Ludovicna  Pins.  "  They  not  only  sang  psalms 
and  worshipped  them,  and  asked  for  help  from 
the  said  images,"  but  many,  hanging  linen  cloths 
on  them,  placed  their  children  in  them  as  they 
came  out  of  the  font,  thus  making  them  sponsors ; 
and  monks  receiving  the  tonsure  had  the  hair 
held  over  them  so  as  to  fall  into  their  lap. 
"  Some  of  the  priests  and  clerks,  scraping  the 
colours  of  the  images,  mixed  them  with  the 
oblation  and  wine,  and  after  the  celebration  of 
masses  gave  of  this  oblation  to  those  who  wished 
to  communicate.  Others  put  the  Lord's  Body 
into  the  hands  of  images,  from  which  they  caused 
those  who  desired  to  communicate  to  receive  it. 
Some  despising  the  church  used  the  fiat  surface 
of  pictures  for  altars  in  common  houses  and 
celebrated  the  sacred  liturgy  on  them;  and 
many  other  like  things,  unlawful  and  contrary 
to  our  religion,  were  done  in  churches"  (fmper. 
Deer,  de  (hiUu  Imag.  p.  618,  ed.  Goldast.  Fran- 
cof.  1608). 

In  797  Constantine  VI.  was  deprived  of  his 
kingdom  and  sight  by  the  contrivance  and  com- 
mand of  his  unnatural  mother  (Cedrenns,  tom.  ii. 
p.  27),  who  afler  five  years  of  undivided  power 
was  supplanted  by  Nicephorus.  He  is  said  to 
have  favoured  the  iconoclasts  (Cedr.  u.  s.  p.  49), 
but  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  action  in  support 
of  their  cause.  His  death  in  battle,  July  811, 
was  in  two  months  followed  by  that  of  his  son 
and  successor  Stauratius,  who  had  been  wounded 
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at   the  same    time.      Michael   Khangabe,   who 
deposed   the  dying   Staaratius,  seems   to  have 
punished  with  impartial  hand  both  those  who 
worshipped  images  and  those  who  broke  them. 
I^eo   the  Armenian,  who  deprived   him   of  his 
throne  in  813,  was  a  decided  enemy  to  image- 
worship.     He  thought   that  the  heathen  were 
permitted  on  that  account  to  obtain  victories 
over  the  Christians.     **  I  desire,"  he  declared, 
"  to  overthrow  them  (the  images).     For  observe, 
all   the  emperors  who  have  received  and  wor- 
shipped them  have  died,  some  pursued  to  death, 
some  falling  in  battle :  and  only  those  who  did 
not  worship  them  have  ended  their  reigns  each 
by  a  natural  death,    and    been    buried  with 
honour,*'  &c.  (^Ntwratio  de  Leone  Arm.  Imp. 
auctoris  incerti,  in  0pp.  Theophanis,  p.  435,  ed. 
Paris).    The  people  generally  seem  to  have  been 
with  him ;  for  he  is  also  reported  to  have  re- 
monstrated in  this  manner  with  the  patriarch 
Nicephorus: — *'The  people  are  scandalized  by 
the  images,  and  say  that  we  do  ill  to  worship 
them,  and  that  for  this  reason  the  heathen  lord 
it  over  us.    Condescend  a  little,  and  use  manage- 
ment with  the  people,  and  let  us  pare  away 
trifles.     Bat  if  you  are  not  willing  to  do  this, 
give  us  the  grounds  on  which  you  worship  them, 
for  the  Scripture  is  by  no  means  clear  on  the 
point "  (i6.  p.  437).    In  reply  Nicephorus  merely 
asserted  the  antiquity  of  the  practice.     In  815 
Leo  procured  the  condemnation  of  the  second 
council  of  Nicaea  by  another,  which  he  convened 
at  Constantinople  (Labb.  tom.  vii.  col.  1299). 
The  acts  of  this  council  are  not  extant ;  but  an 
edict  of  Leo,  issued  at  the  time,  is  probably  in 
complete  accord  with  its  decrees.    In  that  the 
emperor  alleges  the  unlawfulness  and  absurdity 
of  image- worship,  and  the  duty  of  removing  the 
cause  of  offence  (Michael  Monach.  in  VUa  Theo- 
dori  Stud.  c.  63 ;  opp.  Sirmondi,  tom.  v.).     It  is 
related  of  Michael  II.  (Balbus),  a.d.  820,  that 
"  though  he  was  of  the  heterodox  party  (an  image- 
worshipper  is  speaking)  he  had  nevertheless  no 
wish  to  trouble  those  who  did  not  defer  to  him, 
but  allowed  every  one  to  do  as  he  chose  "  ( Vita 
7'heod.  Stud.  c.  102).   He  also  recalled  those  who 
had  been  banished  by  Leo.   He  at  first  contented 
himself  with  forbidding  the  word  *'  saint "  to  be 
inscribed  on  images,  wherever  they  might  be 
(Cedren.  tom.  ii.  p.  110) ;  but  it  is  probable  that 
he  afterwards  became  more  severe  (j&.  p.  74).    A 
letter  is  extant  addressed  by  this  emperor  and 
his  son  Theophilus  to  Louis  the  Godly,  in  which 
he  describes  the  course  of  actioti  adopted  by  his 
predecessors  of  like  mind : — **  By  common  coun- 
sel they  caused  images  to  be  removed  from  too 
low  situations  (in  churches),  and  allowed  those 
set  in  higher  to  remain  where  they  were,  that 
the   painting  might  serve  for   Scripture,  lest 
they  should  be  worshipped  by  the  more  ignorant 
and  weak;   but  they  forbade   the   lighting  of 
lamps  or  burning  of  incense  to  them  "  {k'pist. 
ad  Lvdov.  apud  Goldast.  u.  8.  p.  619).     Theo- 
philus, on  his  accession,  required  strict  obedi- 
ence to  the  law,  and  even  forbade  the  painting 
of  icons  (Theophan.  Cjnttnuat.  lib.   iii.   c.  10 ; 
Cedr.  tom.  ii.  p.  110). 

On  the  death  of  Theophilus  in  842,  his  widow, 
Theodora,  who  governed  for  her  in&nt  son 
Michael  III.,  restored  the  icons  and  their  wor- 
ship, notwithstanding  an  oath  that  she  would 
not  do  so,  exacted  by  her  dying  husband  (Cedr. 


tom.  ii.  p.  142).    The  sanction  of  the  draira 
was  obtained  through  a  council  held  at  CoofttaD- 
tinople  (Labb.  tom.  vii.  coL   1782);    and  th« 
triumph  of  images  celebrated  by  the  institutioB 
of  an  annual  feast  on  the  first  Sunday  in  Lent, 
thence  called  by  the  Greeks  ^  irvpiajr^  r^f  «^ 
9o^iat  (Philothei  Serm.  in  Dom.  /.    Qttadr.  ia 
Gretser^s  note  to  Cod^nus  De  Offic.  c  zr^  an-i 
Nam  it.  de  ImagintbuM  Bestit.  in  Combefis.  Auc- 
tar.  tom.  hist.  coL  738).     From  the   T:,p£r(m  of 
Sabas,  c  42,  we  learn  that  the  occasion  is  markeJ 
by  a  procession  of  crosses  and  pictures,  and  the 
public  reading  of  the  decree  of  Nicaea  (Grcti«r. 
u.  5.).     Opposition,  however,  was  not  wholly  ex- 
tinguished ;  for  about  the  year  860  we  find  Pbo- 
tius,  who  had  usurped  the  patriarchate  of  Con- 
stantinople, proposing  to  Nicholas  of  Rome  that 
another  general  council  should  be  held  to  ooci- 
plete  the  suppression  of*  the  heresy  of  the  iooao- 
machi  "  (  Vita  Ignatii  a  Nioeta  conscr.  in  labk 
tom.  viii.  col.  1204).     The  council  met  the  next 
year  and  pronounced  the  deposition  of  IgnatiTis, 
whom  Photins  had  supplanted,  but  its  action  ia 
regard  to  images  is  not  recorded.     In  869  a»- 
other  council,  convened  by  the  emperor  Basil 
especially  for  the  condemnation  of  Photina,  de- 
nounced the  iconoclasts,  upheld  pictures  us  use- 
ful in  the  instruction  of  the  people,  and  declared 
that  we  ought  to  ^*  worship  them  with  the  same 
honour  as  the  book  of  the  holy  gospels  '*  (can.  iii. 
Labb.  tom.  viii.  coL  1360).     Here  the  historr  of 
the  struggle  closes  m  the  East. 

IX.  The  position  of  the  Nestorians  and  Euty- 
chians  with  respect  to  images  is  interesting  aad 
instructive.  The  former  were  cut  off  from  the 
church  in  431,  before  images  of  any  kii^  were 
common.  Their  antagonism  to  the  church  would 
make  them  keen-sighted  to  the  evil  springing  up 
within  her,  and  naturally  lead  to  their  entire 
rejection.  We  find  accordingly  that  **  the  Nes- 
torians have  no  images  or  pictures  in  their 
churches,  and  are  very  much  opposed  to  the  ui« 
of  them,  even  as  ornaments,  or  as  barely  repre- 
senting historical  fiicts  illustrative  of  sacred 
Scripture"  (Badger's  Nestorians^  vol.  ii.  p.  132). 
The  Kutychians,  condemned  in  451,  were  a  v^ry 
small  body  until  the  time  of  Jacob  Baradaeusv 
who  died  in  588.  They  became  very  numerous, 
under  the  name  of  Jacobin,  in  the  7th  centurr. 
and  when  they  left  the  church  they  carried  with 
them  the  custom  of  image-worship,  as  it  was  th^n 
understood  and  practised.  At  a  later  period  tbe 
Greeks  observing  a  difference  and  not  knowing  th^t 
they  had  themselves  changed,  accused  the  Jaco- 
bites of  error :  **  They  think  it  indifferent  wheth» 
they  worship  or  do  not  worship  them,  but  if 
ever  they  chance  to  worship,  they  do  not  kt^  the 
image  itself,  but  touching  it  with  a  finger  onlr. 
kiss  the  finger  instead"  (Demetr.  Cvzioen.  /« 
Jacob.  Haeres.  Max.  Biblioth.  PP.  torn.  814). 
One  division  of  the  Monophysites,  whom  some 
identify  with  the  Armenians,  were  called  Chat- 
zitzarii,  from  the  Armenian  Chatms^  a  cross,  be- 
cause they  reverenced  the  cross  only  (»&.).  0( 
the  Armenians  Nicon  says,  **  They  do  not  adore 
the  venerable  images,  and  what  is  more,  their 
Catholicus  with  the  rest  anathematize  those  who 
adore  them  "  (fie  Armen,  EeUg.  Max.  Biblioth. 
tom.  XXV.  p.  328). 

X.  We  turn  now  to  the  West.  In  767  Pipia 
held  a  council  at  Gent  illy,  at  which  l^ates  from 
Rome  and    Constantinople  were  present.     One 
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object  was  to  consider  the  **  cultus  of  images." 
The  decision  was  that  **  images  of  saints  made  up 
(fictas, ».  e,  mosaics)  or  painted  for  the  ornament 
nnd  beauty  of  churches  might  be  endured,  so 
that  they  were  not  had  for  worship,  veneration, 
and  adoration,  which  idolaters  practise  "  (Con- 
stit.  [mper,  Goldast.  torn.  i.  p.  16).     The  decree 
of  Nicaea  was  transmitted  by  the  bishop  of  Rome 
to  Charlemagne  and  others,  but  the    French 
church  was  not  even  then  prepared  to  accept  the 
worship,  though  long  accustomed  to  the  sight,  of 
images.    In  790  a  strong  protest  ap{)eared  in  the 
famous  Libri  Carolini  or  Capitulare  Prolixum^  a 
treatise  in  four  books,  expressly  directed  against 
those  abuses  which  the  council  and  the  pope  had 
sanctioned.    It  is  not  probable  that  Charlemagne 
composed  it  himself,  but  it  is  written  in  his 
name.    The  author  speaks  of  king,Pipin  as  his 
father  (lib.  i.  c.  6),  and  of  legates  sent  into 
Greece  by  his  father  and  himself  (lib.  iii.  c.  3) ; 
and  Hadrian,  in  his  controversial  reply,  addresses 
Charles  as  the  writer  (Labb.  Conc^  tom.  vii.  coll. 
915,  916,  960).  A  brief  quotation  will  show  the 
practice  of  the  church  in  France  at  that  time  : — 
*'  We  do  not  banish  from  the  basilics  effigies  set 
up  for  the  commemoration  of  events,  or  for  orna- 
ment, but  we  restrain  a  most  strange,  or  rather 
most  superstitious  adoration  of  them,  which  we 
do  not  anywhere  find  to  have  been  instituted  by 
the  apostles,  or  by  apostolical  men  "  (lib.  ii.  c. 
10)      "  In  the  year  792,"  says  Roger  Hoveden, 
our  English  annalist,  **did  Charles  the  king  of 
the  Franks  send  a  synodal  book  to  Britain,  which 
had  been  forwarded  to  him  from  Constantinople, 
in  which  book  were  found,  alas !  many  unmeet 
things  and  contrary  to  the  true  faith ;  chiefly 
that  it  had  been  defined  by  the  unanimous  asser- 
tion of  nearly  all  the  eastern  doctoi*s,  and  not 
less  than  300  or  more  bishops,  that  we  ought  to 
adore  images,  which   the  church  of  God  alto- 
gether execrates.    Against  which  Albinus  (Al- 
cuin) .wrote  an  epistle  admirably  confirmed  by 
the  authority  of  the  Divine  Scriptures,  and  pre- 
sented it,  with  the  said  book,  in  the  name  of  our 
bishops   and  princes,   to  the   king "  {^Chronicti 
ad  ann.  792  ;  Sim.,  Simeon  Dunelm.  Hi^,  Beguniy 
and  Matth.  Paris,   Chron,  Maj.  ad  eund.  ann.) ; 
in  794  a  council  was  held  at  Frankfort-on-thr- 
Maine,   ''which   rejected    with    contempt    and 
unanimously  condemned  the  adoration  and  ser- 
vice "  which  the  synod  of  the  Greeks  had  de- 
clared under  anathema  to  be  due  to  **  the  images 
of  the  saints  as  to  the  Divine  Trinity  "  (can.  ii.). 
Thus  the  matter  rested  during  the  life  of  Charle- 
magne.    In  824  Louis  the  Godly  received  from 
Michael  Balbus  the  epistle  to  which  we  have  al- 
ready referred,  and  was  induced  by  it  to  convoke 
a  synod  at  Paris  in  the  following  year.     Having 
read  the  letter  of  Hadrian  to  Irene,  the  bishops 
assembled  declare,  in  an  address  to  Louis  and 
Lothair,  that  as  the  pope  "  justly  reproves  them 
who  in  those  parts  rashly  presumed  to  break  the 
images  of  the  saints,  so  is  he  known  to  have  acted 
indiscreetly  in  that  he  commanded  to  give  them 
superstitious  worship "  (jConstit.  Imper,  tom.  i. 
p.  154).     They  support  their  judgmenta  by  an 
ample  catena  from  the  fathers.     At  this  time 
Eugenius  II.  was  po)>e,  and  a  letter  is  ascribed  to 
him  (the  contents  of  which  make  the  authorship 
doubtful)  in  which,  after  quoting  a  letter  from 
Louis  and  Lothair  to  himself,  he  expresses  dis- 
approbation of  pictures  of  saints  altogether,  and 
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even  blames  the  Greek  emperors  Michael  and 
Theophilus,  to  whom  he  writes,  for  "allowing 
any  one  who  chose  to  have  images  painted  or 
chased"  (i6.  p.  186).  Claudius,  who  became 
bishop  of  Turin  in  821,  by  the  choice  of  the 
emperor  Louis,  finding  the  basilics  of  his  diocese 
full  of  images  superstitiously  worshipped,  ordered 
them  to  be  removed  {Decreia  de  Cultu  Imaginwnj 
Goldast.  p.  763).  He  even  effaced  the  painted 
figure  of  the  cross.  His  argument  was,  »*  If  you 
worship  a  cross  because  Christ  died  on  one,  why 
not  a  manger,  because  he  lay  in  one,  and  a  ship 
because  he  taught  from  one  ;  ....  a  lamb,  be- 
cause he  is  the  lamb  of  God ;  but  those  perverse 
dogmatics  will  devour  laml^  that  have  life,  and 
adore  them  painted  on  walls  "  (i6.  p.  767).  The 
Apology  of  Claudius  was  published  after  the 
council  of  Paris  was  held.  As  he  went  beyond 
that,  he  was  opposed  by  many  who  approved  of 
the  acts  of  the  councif.  Among  these  was  Jonas 
the  bishop  of  Orleans,  whose  work  in  three  books 
{Adversua  Chudii  Taurincnsia  Apoiogeticum)  is 
extant,  and  has  preserved  to  us  whatever  remains 
of  that  of  Claudius.  In  it  he  distinctly  dis- 
allows the  worship  of  images,  while  protesting 
vehemently  against  the  extreme  opinions  and 
high-handed  measures  of  his  opponent : — *'  Per- 
mit the  images  of  saints  and  pictures  of  holy 
works  to  be  painted  in  churches,  not  that  they 
may  be  adored,  but  rather  that  they  may  lend 
to  them  a  certain  beauty,  and  impart  to  the 
senses  of  the  unlearned  the  history  of  past 
events"  (lib.  i.  sig.  O.  Colon.  1554).  A  few  years 
later,  823,  Dungalus,  a  monk  of  St.  Denys  at 
Paris,  published  a  violent  attack  on  Claudius. 
His  work  {Liber  Jiesponsionum  adv.  Chud.,  &c.) 
is  printed  in  the  Maxima  Biblioth.  PP.  tom.  xiv. 
A  more  able  production  than  either  of  the  above 
is  the  Liber  de  Piatwris  ei  Imaginibus^  written 
by  Agobard,  archbishop  of  Lyons,  probably  about 
840.  This  author  maintains  that  *'  the  images 
of  the  apostles  and  of  the  Lord  Himself  were 
painted  and  kept  by  the  ancients  rather  for  love 
and  remembrance  than  religious  honour  or  any 
veneration  after  the  custom  of  the  Gentiles " 
(c.  20) ;  and  that  **  none  of  the  ancient  catholics 
ever  thought  that  they  are  to  be  worshipped  and 
adored  "  (c.  32).  He  laments  the  later  practice 
as  **  near  to  or  like  the  heresy  of  idolatry  or  of 
the  anthropomorphites,"  and  thinks  that  it  was 
"rightly  decreed  by  the  orthodox  fathen  (in 
the  council  of  Elvira),  in  order  to  put  down  this 
kind  of  superstition,  that  pictures  ought  not  to 
be  in  churches  "  (c.  33).  This  was  probably  the 
last  cleiir  note  of  warning.  Walafrid  Strabo, 
abbot  of  Reichenau,  A.D.  842,  gives  an  uncertain 
sound.  "  We  know,"  he  says,  "  that  icons  are 
not  to  be  adored  or  worshipped  "  (colendas),  but 
he  demands  for  them  "seemly  and  moderate 
honoura  "  (De  Beh.  EccL  c  8).  Hincmar,  arch- 
bishop of  Rheims,  A.D.  845,  at  the  request  of  his 
comprovincials  wrote  a  treatise,  now  lost,  to 
explain  "in  what  manner  the  images  of  our 
Lord  and  His  saints  are  to  be  reverenced  "  (ven- 
erandae ;  Flodoard.  ffist.  Ecd.  Semens,  lib.  iii. 
c  29).  His  teaching  is  not  further  indicated  by 
our  authority;  but  it  may  be  safely  inferred 
from  his  contemptuous  language  with  respect  to 
the  Greek  and  Roman  practice,  which  he  stigna- 
tizes  as  "  doll-worship "  (puparum  cultus),  and 
from  his  open  rejection  of  the  second  council  of 
Nicaea  (Opusc.  Iv.  adv,  Hincmar.  Laud,  c.  xx.Y 
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XI.  The  "imageg"  of  which  we   hare  spokrn 
were  all  eilher  pictiirei,  like  the  modern  Greek 

prove  that  itatusry  wu  not  unemployed  bj  the 
earlr   charch,   BUeg;e   the   image   of  our    Lord 

(Cewrea  Phllippi  or  Dan)  by  the  Ionian  ^om 
He  healed  of  an  isoue  of  blood.  (Sea  the  Sal. 
Ecc!.  of  tuiebiui,  lib.  vii.  c.  IS ;  Philoitorgiiui,  ei 
Ub.  vii.  §3;  Soiomen.  lib.  r,  c.  21;  Asleriu. 
Amas.  in  Photii  BAIiith.  cod.  271.)  Ifthit  were 
indeed  a  atatne  of  our  Lord,  the  lolilary  act  of  a 
semi-heat  hen  would  be  no  indication  of  the  miad 
of  the  ^poetolic  church.  But  opposite  the  prio' 
cipal  tigurc  waa  (he  brsien  atatne  of  a  woman 
in  a  beseeching  attitude,  kneel  In);,  and  with  hands 
rKised.  not  behind  and  furtively  touching  the 
hem  of  hii  garment,  as  in  the  gospel  story.  This 
BD^eata  that  the  erection  of  the  group  was  an 
eipresaion  of  gratitude  to  soma  earthlr  ruler 
who  had  granted  a  petition.  The  costliDcaa  of 
the  work  creates  another  difficulty  (see  St.  Luke 
Viii.  43).  Nor  can  we  build  anything  on  the  fact 
related  by  Lampridius  that  Aleiaoder  SeveTDi 
had  the  images  of  Christ,  Abraham,  Orpheus, 
ix.,  in  his  larariam  (  Vita  At.  Sett.  c.  29).  It  is 
possible  that  in  the  9th  century  there  waa  lome 
use  of  statues  among  Christiana;  but  we  cannot 
with  Mabillon  (_Pnuf.  I.  ia  Suee.  TV.  3.  O.  B. 
c.  29)  think  it  a  certain  iafercDce  tWim  these 
words  of  Igobard  (0«  Imag.  c  31);— -'Who. 
tvti  adores  any  picture,  or  molten  or  moulded 
statue,  is  not  gi»ing  worship  to  God,  i> 
hoDouring  the  angels  or  holy  men,  bnt  she 
reverence  to  (their)  images  "  (simulachra). 
[W.  E. 

lUAGtNES    CUPEATAE.     The  Romans 
gave  (his   name   to   the    heads   painted   on  tl 
shields  usually  hung  up  in  theli  temples  (Bu 
Darruoti,  Os3fTTaz.sopnnitc.mcdagivmiy^.^-\l 
We  tiad  in  ancient  Christian  i 
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(Martlgay,  Diet.  lUt  Atdiq.  CkriL  a.  v.).  [C] 


verul  t: 


(  Poniiii 


Bibliolbecariua.    It  ap|>ean  to  deiKU 

of  dress  of  a  oostly  description.  The  etymolojf 
of  the  word  is  dunbtful ;  according  to  one  Tit* 
it  is  akin  to  the  Italian  ermeatno,  but  Dicaogt 
(s.r.)  rather  connects  it  with  eimiitif  (VilM 
Poniifcum,  Leo  111.  p.  418  ;  Paschalis  L  p.  V.i; 
Sergius  11.  p. 490;  Nicolaus  I.  p.  5fti>    [R.S.] 

IMMEB8I0N.    [Bach-isu,  |49,  p.  161.] 


IMMUNITIES  AND  PRIVILEGES  OF 
THE  CLERGY.  'Before  the  time  of  CoBstia- 
tine  the  clergy  of  the  Christian  church  enjaifd 


t  of  the    Saviour  ia 


f  fori 


shield.  This  ia  notably  the  cata  in  the  vanltiag 
of  the  chapel  in  the  cemetery  of  Callulue 
[Jeaos  Christ],  probably  the  most  ancieut  ex- 
ample of  a  type  that  became  traditional.  CH- 
ptatat  of  the  Good  Shepherd  as  a  standing  figure 
are  frequently  met  with  in  tha  raaltingi  of 
crypts  In  the  catacombs.  In  the  mosaic  of  the 
great  arch  of  St.  Paul  without  the  walls  we  find 
the  bust  of  our  Lord  indt>wo(CiBmpiDi,  Vet.Moa. 
tab.  liviii.).  Also. in  ancicat  ivory  diptychs, 
Bucb  na  that  of  Rambooa  (Buooarruoti,  Vtl.  p. 
S6'2),  in  which  the  clipens  is  supported  by  two 
winged  angels.  Anottier  diptych  eihiblta  the 
■hield  or  crown  carried  in  a  similar  manner  by 
two  angels,  and  bearing  in  the  midst  a  Greek 
erase  instead  of  the  figure  of  the  Saviour  (Cato- 
's  Raccolta,  vol.  il.  p.  295).    Ths'  "  ' 


'mpted  fi 


burdaui 


eby 


honoDrs  conceded  to  Ihem.  This  polici 
its  height  in  the  Middle  Agea.  when  iU  mulu 
caused  a  reaction  to  ensue  which  is  opentuig  il 
the  present  day. 

By  immunitiea  we  understand  in  the  prestoi 


:    last 


till    I 


I  Tth    cent 
oof  of  the  < 


of  St.    Felid'taa;  thel 

appears  fn  cI^ko  (Raoul-Rochette,  DiK.  tar  lei 

typei  imit,  p.  25).    £iamples  may  also  be  quoted 

10  later  times  (Du  Cange,  Oloai.  i.  rv.  Scutum, 

ratmeiAi). 

Many  of  the  sarcophagi  found  in  Roman  ceme- 
teries exhibit  the  eiHgtes  of  a  husband  and  wife 


.traordinary  hononra,  or  prerogatives 

sanctioneit  by  cnstom  only  or  by  ls>- 

nunities  and  privileges  nuy  be  best  te- 

unJer    three    heads,    as    I.    Jcwi'iU. 

II.  Pecuniaev,  III.  Official  ako  Soclii. 

I,  JdDICIlL-     Under   this    head  we   have  I>i 

stinguish,  1.  Rights  miinlatnad  und  tonfinned. 

2.  Immunities  allowed.  3.  Privileges  grsnied. 

1.  Sifhli  mimlaiiud  and  ooifirmriL  ( I)  As 
ciatODJ  in  matter!  of  fnitk  and  in  ecdaiailii-'l 
cdUKS. — Christianity  had  grown  upiaantagoni^D 
>  the  imperial  power  of  Rome,  and  managing;  it^ 
*n  aSairs  uniler  its  own  ollioers,  unaffected  bi 
ly  iolernal  iulerfarenco  on  the  part  of  the  civil 
ithorily.  It  jealously  guarded  its  indepemieOM 
hcD  the  worldly  power  eichanged  its  atlilnde 
'  hostility  far  one  of  friendship  and  alliaDK. 
In  matters  ecclcaiastiual  ccclesiaslical  aulhoriiy 
ued  supreme.  This  was  no  immunity  of 
>ge   granted  now  for  the   Hrst  time  as  a 
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favour  bestowed  by  a  friendly  chief  magistrate, 
but  a  prescriptive  right  maintained.  The  right 
was  afterwards  impaired  by  servility  on  one 
side,  and  by  the  exertion  of  might  on  the  other ; 
for  the  co-operation  of  the  emperor  was  found  so 
useful  for  enforcing  the  acceptance  of  conciliary 
decrees  that  it  was  appealed  to  by  contending 
factions,  and,  when  appealed  to,  the  civil  power 
naturally  enough  took  upon  itself  to  decide  which 
faction  it  should  support  and  why  it  should 
support  it.  This  led  imperceptibly  to  the  civil 
power  being  regaHed  as  having  a  right  to  judge 
in  things  spiritual  as  well  as  in  things  civil. 
But  it  was  rather  in  its  political  than  in  its 
Judicial  character  that  such  claim  was  made  or 
admitted.  Ecclesiastical  causes,  strictly  so 
called,  such  as  trials  for  heresy,  were  never 
brought  before  courts  taking  their  authority 
from  the  state.  This  is  evidenced  by  laws  of 
successive  emperors,  of  Constantius,  a.d.  355 
(^Cod.  Theod.  lib.  xvi.  tit.  2,  leg.  12,  tom.  vi. 
p.  37,  ed.  Gothofred.  Lugd.  1G65),  of  Valen- 
tinian  and  Gratian,  ad.  376  {IbU.  leg.  23,  p.  52), 
of  Arcadius  and  Honorius,  a.d.  399  (/6k/.  tit.  11, 
leg.  i.  p.  298).  These  laws  are  of  the  same 
tenor,  giving  the  sanction  of  law  to  the  already 
existing  custom  that  in  ecclesiastical  causes 
judgment  was  given  by  church  officers  and  not 
by  the  state  courts.  "  On  questions  of  religion," 
says  the  law  of  Arcadius  and  HoQorius,  "  bishops 
are  to  be  judges;  other  cases  must  be  carried 
before  the  law  courts  "  (/.  c). 

(2)  Triais  of  ecclesiastical  persons  for  moral 
offences. — In  addition  to  offences  against  the 
faith,  thoHe  offences  against  morality  on  the  part 
of  the  clergy  which  were  not  civil  crimes  were 
by  prescription  under  the  cognisance  of  ecclesi- 
astical authority  alone.  This  could  not  be  other- 
wise, as  acts  that  were  not  offences  against  the 
law  could  not  be  carried  into  the  law  courts. 
The  bishop  was  judged  by  his  peers,  members 
of  the  other  clerical  orders  by  their  bishop; 
judgment  being  in  accordance  with  the  canons  of 
discipline  promulgated  by  the  recognized  au- 
thonty  of  church  synods.  In  the  continuance  of 
this  jurisdiction  the  state  simply  permitted  the 
exercise  of  a  right  which  it  found  the  church 
already  possessed  of. 

2.  Immunities  allowed.  (1)  Exemptum  of  the 
clergy  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  secular  courts 
in  respect  to  minor  offences. — Hitherto  we  have 
not  arrived  at  any  novel  immunity  or  privilege 
granted  by  the  state  as  a  matter  of  grace,  fiut 
soon  episcopal  jurisdiction  over  the  clergy  was 
extended  from  cases  of  morality  to  petty  crimes, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  clergy  were  withdrawn 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  state  courts  in 
respect  to  those  crimes.  There  was  a  recognized 
distinction,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  Roman 
empire,  between  great  and  petty  crimes;  the 
first  were  called  atrocia  delicti,  the  last  lecia 
delicta.  By  the  imperial  favour  the  clergy 
became  exempted  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
secular  courts  in  respect  to  the  levia  delicta^ 
while  subject  to  them,  as  much  as  any  other 
citizens,  in  cases  of  grave  crime,  such  as  murder, 
rebellion,  and  the  like.  In  the  reign  of  Jus- 
tinian, A.D.  539,  this  exemption  was  allowed  to 
apply  to  monks  and  nuns  as  well  as  to  the  clergy 
(^Justin.  Souell.  79,  83;  Corpus  Juris  Civilis^ 
tom.  ii.  pp.  166,  174,  ed.  Beck,  Lipsiae,  1829) ; 
and   in   the   reign   of    Heraclius,   A.D.   610,   it 


appears  to  have  been  extended  from  petty  offences 
to  all  criminal  cases  (Constitutiones  /mperatoriaef 
ad  calC.  Cod.  Justin. ;  Const.  3,  p.  808,  Paris, 
1628).  When  one  of  the  parties  was  a  clergy- 
man and  the  other  a  layman,  the  clergyman's 
immunity  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  secular 
court  did  not  hold  good,  except  by  the  consent  of 
the  layman  {Valentin.  NorielL  12). 

(2)  Exemption  of  bis'iops  from  being  summoned 
into  court  as  tcittiesses. — By  Justinian,  possibly 
by  Theodosius,  it  was  enacted  that  no  bishop 
should  be  required  to  appear  at  the  tribunal  of 
a  secular  judge  for  the  purpose  of  giving  his 
testimony  in  any  case  before  the  court.  The 
judge  was  required  to  send  his  officer  to  take  the 
bishop's  testimony  at  his  own  house.  The  words 
of  Justinian's  law  are  "  No  judge  is  to  compel 
bishops  to  come  to  a  trial  to  exhibit  their  tes- 
timony, but  he  is  to  send  to  them  some  of  his 
subordinate  officers  "  (Justin,  Nocell.  123,  c.  7 ; 
Curpus  Juris  CivUis^  tom.  ii.  p.  250). 

(3)  Exemption  of  bishops  from  having  to  take 
an  oath  in  giving  their  testimony. — By  the  law 
of  Justinian  above  quoted  it  was  enacted  that  the 
word  of  bishops,  given  on  the  holy  gospels, 
should  be  accepted  in  place  of  an  oath,  an  oath 
being  regarded  as  derogatory  to  their  holy 
character.  **  That  the  bishops  having  the  holy 
gospels  before  them  may  say  what  they  know,  as 
becomes  priests  "  {Ibid.). 

(4)  Exemption  of  bishops  and  presbyters  from 
being  examined  by  torture  tchiie  bearing  testimony. 
— According  to  the  laws  of  the  Roman  empire, 
witnesses  might  be  scourged  and  otherwise 
tortured  in  order  to  extract  from  them  the 
truth  {Cod.  Justin,  lib.  ix.  tit.  41 ;  Corpus  Jur. 
Civ.  p.  323 ;  Cod.  Theod.  lib.  xiii.  tit.  9,  leg.  2, 
tom.  V.  p.  105 ;  St.  Aug.  Serm.  ccclv.  torn.  v. 
p.  1572,  ed  Migne,  dX.  De  Diversis^  4Q  \  Synesins, 
Ep.  58,  Op.  p.  201 ;  Paris,  1631).  Theodosius, 
with  some  hesitation  and  ambiguity,  exempted 
bishops  and  presbyters  from  this  liability.  His 
words  are:  "Presbyters  are  to  give  testimony 
without  being  liable  to  torture,  provided,  how- 
ever, that  they  do  not  pretend  what  is  false. 
But  the  rest  of  the  clergy  below  them  in  order 
or  rank,  if  they  have  to  give  their  testimony,  are 
to  be  treated  as  the  laws  direct"  {Cod.  Theod. 
lib.  xi.  tit.  39,  leg.  10,  tom.  iv.  p.  33 1> 

3.  Judicial  privileges.  (1)  Episcopal  coercive 
jurisdiction  in  civil  causes. —  It  had  been  the 
custom  of  Christians,  in  accordance  with  the 
injunctions  of  St.  Paul  (1  Cor.  vi.  4),  to  settle 
their  differences  before  one  of  themselves,  instead 
of  going  to  the  heathen  law  courts.  Very  soon, 
and  very  naturally,  the  office  of  arbitrator  be- 
came attached  to  that  of  bishop,  the  bishop  being 
the  best  qualified  person  to  exercise  the  judicial 
function.  We  find  instances  of  the  exercise  of 
judicial  power  in  Sidonius  ApoUinaris  (lib.  iii. 
Ep,  12 ;  lib.  vi.  Ep.  4,  Op.  p.  160),  Synesius 
{Ep.  105,  Op.  p.  247),  St.  Ambrose  {Ep.  Ixxxii. 
Ad  Marcellum,  Op.  tom.  ii.  p.  1100 ;  Paris,  1690), 
St.  Augustine  {Confess,  vi.  3,  tom.  i.  p.  720,  ed. 
Migne).  Down  to  the  time  of  Constantine 
episcopal  decisions  thus  given  had  not  any  force 
in  law.  Litigants  were  bound  only  by  their 
free  choice  or  by  contract  to  abide  by  the 
verdicts  given.  But  now  coercive  jarisdiction 
was  given  to  the  bishop's  court.  It  was  still 
necessary  for  both  parties  to  the  suit  to  consent 
to  carry  it  before  the  bishop,  but  when  it  wu 
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once  carried  to  him  his  sentence  was  final,  and 
was  executed  by  the  secular  authorities.  From 
Sozomen's  EcclestaatuxU  History  (i.  9,  p.  21,  Can- 
tab. 1720)  it  would  appear  that  this  privilege 
was  granted  br  Constantine.  It  is  clearlj  re> 
cognized  by  a  law  of  Arcadius  and  Honorius 
(CW.  Justin,  lib.  i.  tit.  4,  leg.  8,  torn.  ii.  p.  33). 
Valentininn  III.  carefully  distinguishes  between 
religious  causes,  in  which  bishops  and  presbyters 
had  a  prescriptive  right  to  judge,  and  civil 
causes,  in  which  they  had  no  inherent  right  to 
act  judicially;  but  he  recognizes  their  juris- 
diction in  the  civil  caases  when  the  free  choice  of 
the  litigants  has  selected  them  in  preference  to 
the  state  judges  (  Valentin,  NutelL  12,  ad  calc. 
Cod,  Theod,).  Thus  bishops  were  made,  by 
virtue  of  their  office,  not  only  arbitrators  be- 
tween members  of  their  flocks,  but  also  magis- 
trates before  whom  any  that  pleased  might  carry 
their  suits  to  be  by  them  finally  and  legally 
settled.  The  bui*den  of  judicial  business  became 
so  heavy  (see  St.  Augustine,  Epistola  xxxiii. 
Migne,  al.  147),  that  it  was  devolved  upon 
presbyters  (St.  Aug.  Epist.  ccxiii.  Migne,  al.  110), 
deacons  {Condi.  TarracoTt.  can.  iv. ;  Hai-d.  Con- 
di, tom.  ii.  p.  1042,  Paris,  1714),  and  laymen 
(Socrates,  Hist.  Kcd,  vii.  37,  p.  321 ;  Oxon. 
1 844) ;  whence  probably  there  arose  the  existing 
custom  of  the  bishops  appointing  lay  chan- 
cellors to  preside  in  their  courts.  Episcopal 
jurisdiction  did  not,  however,  extend  to  criminal 
causes,  but  was  confined  to  civil  questions  and 
pecuniary  suits.  Bishops  were  forbidden  by 
canon  law  to  interfere  with  criminal  cases  (see 
(7onct/.  Tarraoon.  can.  iv.). 

(2)  Epincopal  intercession. — In  pecuniary  cases 
bishops  were  magistrates,  in  criminal  cases  thev 
were  intercessors.  Wherever  the  arbitrary  will 
of  a  despotic  sovereign  has  power  over  life  and 
liberty,  a  right  of  intercession  is  sure  to  become 
vested  in  the  ministers  of  religion,  the  reason 
being  that  the  religious  character  alone  invests 
its  possessor  with  so  much  awe  as  to  enable  him 
to  dare  to  resist  the  passionate  and  capricious 
furv  of  otherwise  uncontrolled  power.  Such  a 
right  begins  in  the  courageous  act  of  some  bnive 
ecclesiastic,  and  first  being  recognized  by  custom, 
is  afterwards  confii'med  by  law.  When,  at  a 
more  advanced  stage  of  civilisation,  punishments 
are  calmly  meted  out  by  the  scales  of  justice,  the 
right  of  intercession  necessarily  ceases.  The  pro- 
priety of  the  privilege  is  argued  in  two  lettei*s 
that  passed  between  Macedonius  and  St.  Augus- 
tine {Ep.  clii.  cliii.  Migne,  al.  53,  54);  the 
latter,  in  interceding  with  the  tribune  Marcel- 
linus  for  the  fanatics  called  Circumcellioties, 
advances  very  strong  claims :  "  If  you  do  not 
listen  to  a  fViend  who  asks,  listen  to  a  bbhop 
who  advises;  though,  as  I  am  speaking  to  a 
Christian,  I  shall  not  be  too  bold  If  I  say  that  in 
such  a  case  as  this  you  ought  to  listen  to  your 
bishop  that  lays  his  injunction  on  you,  my  noble 
lord  and  dear  son  "  (Ep.  cxxxiii.  Migne,  al.  159). 
He  addresses  the  proconsul  Apringius  on  the 
same  oocasion  in  the  same  strain  {Ep.  cxxxiv. 
Migne,  al.  160).  Flavian,  when  the  people  of 
Antioch  had  raised  a  futile  rebellion  against 
Theodosius,  proceeded  to  Constantinople.  **  I  am 
come,"  he  said  to  the  emperor,  "  as  the  deputy  of 
our  common  Master,  to  address  this  word  to  your 
heart,  *  If  ye  forgive  men  their  trespasses,  then 
will  your  heavenly  Father  also  forgive  vou  your 


trespasses.'"  He  returned  with  a  message  of 
pfirdon.  Eparchius,  a  monk  who  lived  in  Angira- 
leme  in  the  6th  century,  exercised  so  great  zm 
influence  over  the  neighbouring  magistrates  thst 
the  populace  rose  and  compelled  a  judge,  w^^ 
was  about  to  yield  to  his  intercession,  to  execute 
a  robber  that  had  been  guilty  of  murder  (Grtz. 
Turon.  Hist.  Franc,  vi.  8,  p.  379;  ed.  Migcf. 
1849).  In  the  7th  century  (A.0. 633)  a  canon  *>: 
the  fourth  council  of  Toledo,  repeated  in  tb? 
sixth  council  of  Aries  (a.D.  813),  e&jotns  ca 
bishops  the  duty  of  protecting  the  poor,  re|»^n-- 
ing  over-severe  judges,  and,  if  necessary,  report- 
ing to  the  king  {Cone  Totei.  iv.  can.  xxxil^ 
Cone  Arelat.  vi.  can.  xvii. ;  Hard.  ConciL  torn.  ilL 
p.  587 ;  tom.  iv.  p.  1005). 

Closely  connected  with  the  privilege  of  inter- 
cession, were  the  farther  privileges  of  protectka 
of  the  weak,  of  asylum,  of  oensorschip  of  tie 
public  morals;  all  of  which,  like  the  right  gf 
intercession,  are  based  upon  the  character  belong- 
ing to  the .  minister  of  religion,  not  upon  the 
decision  of  an  arbitrary  statute. 

(3)  Inie'ference  in  behalf  of  the  v:eak. — ^This 
practice,  begun  at  the  risk  of  the  bishop,  becaM« 
sanctioned  by  the  laws  of  the  empire.  Widow» 
and  orphans  were  counted  the  espedal  charge  of 
the  bishop,  and  their  property  was  placed  under 
his  guardianship.  St.  Ambrose  telhs  his  der|:v 
that  they  will  do  well  if  through  their  means 
the  attacks  of  the  powerful,  which  the  w»io«« 
and  orphans  cannot  resist,  are  beaten  back  br 
the  protection  of  the  church.  He  warns  tiieo 
not  to  let  the  favour  of  the  rich  have  w«ght 
with  them,  and  reminds  them  how  often  he  had 
himself  resisted  assault  in  behalf  of  the  widow, 
and  indeed  of  any  one  who  required  his  he^Ip 
{De  Offidia  Minist,  ii.  29.  Op.  torn.  ii.  p.  l<k>). 
Justinian  legalized  the  bishop's  right  of  protec- 
tion in  the  case  of  prisoners,  of  children  stoles 
from  their  parents,  of  lunatics,  of  foundlings,  of 
minors,  of  oppressed  women  (Cod,  Justin.  Ob.  L 
tit.  4,  legg.  22,  24,  27,  28,  30,  33;  torn.  ii. 
pp.  35-39).  The  fifth  council  of  Orleans  (a.d, 
549),  decreed  that  the  archdeacon  or  other 
church  officer  should  visit  the  prisons,  and  see 
that  the  prisoners  were  cared  for,  and  farther, 
that  the  bishop  should  provide  them  with  {tBod 
{Cone  Aurel.  r.  can.  xx. ;  Hard.  Cone.  torn.  iL 
p.  1447).  Gregory  of  Tours  describes  a  good 
bishop  as  getting  justice  for  the  people,  helping 
the  poor,  consoling  the  widow,  and  protecting  tht 
minor,  as  parts  of  his  official  duties  (Gre^. 
Turon.  iv.  35). 

(4)  Sanctuarif, — Out  of  the  rights  of  intci> 
cession  and  protection  there  necessarily  grew  ca 
the  one  side  the  right  of  sanctuary,  on  the  other 
the  right  of  censure.  If  the  weak  and  th« 
accused  could  look  to  the  bishop  for  help,  ther 
naturally  fled  to  him  when  help  was  needed;  aai 
if  the  bishop  might  advocate  the  cause  of  the 
accused  and  of  the  suffering,  he  had  to  make  b^it 
one  step  to  censuring  the  judge  and  the  oppressor. 
That  churches  or  temples  should  be  places  of 
asylum  is  founded  on  natural  piety,  not  on 
positive  law :  and  until  law  is  all  poweiful,  it  is 
necessary  that  there  should  be  such  refuges  froa 
sudden  fury.  They  existed  under  the  Jewish 
and  the  various  pagan  religions,  as  well  as  aoder 
the  Christian  religion;  and  not  only  Christian 
churches,  but  statues  of  the  emperor  and  the 
imperial  standard  originally  enjoyed  the  privi- 
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lege.  We  find  the  custom  of  sanctuarj  acknow- 
ledged anjl  acted  on  in  the  time  of  St.  Basil 
(Greg.  Nazianz.  Oral,  xz.  Ih  Laud,  BasU.  Op. 
torn.  ii.  p.  333;  Paris,  1630),  St.  Chrysostom 
(Op.  tom.  viii.  p.  67,  ed.  Savil),  Synesius  {Ep. 
Iviii.  Op.  p.  201 ;  Paris,  1630).  Arcadius  abro- 
gated it  at  Eutropius'  instance,  a.d.  398  {Cod- 
Thaod.  lib.  iz.  tit.  45,  leg.  3,  tom.  iii.  p.  361); 
but  when  Eutropius  had  himself  to  claim  sanc- 
tuary this  abrogation  was  itself  abolished  (So- 
crates Hist,  EocL  vi.  5).  Shortly  afterwards 
Theodoeius  II.  enacted  a  law  eztending  the  pri- 
vilege of  sanctuary  from  the  interior  of  the 
church  to  its  environs  (CUf.  Theod,  lib.  iz. 
tit.  45).  The  persons  who  were  allowed  to  take 
sanctuary  were  by  no  means  all  classes  of  crimi- 
nals, as  afterwards  was  the  Cbse  through  abuse 
of  the  original  right.  It  was  intended  for  the 
defeated  party  in  any  civil  affray,  for  slaves  that 
were  in  danger  of  cruel  treatment,  for  debtors, 
unless  they  were  debtors  to  the  state ;  in  gene- 
ral, for  the  innocent,  the  injured,  the  oppressed, 
and  any  whose  criminality  was  doubtful,  and 
for  whom  intercession  might  seem  likely  to  be 
of  avail.  Such  persons,  provided  they  came 
unarmed,  had  protection  for  thirty  days.  Slaves 
were  protected,  at  first  for  one  day  (Cod,  Theod, 
lib.  iz.  tit.  45,  leg.  b\  afterwards  till  their 
masters  gave  a  promise  to  spare  them  corporal 
punishment  {Condi.  Epaonentey  A.D.  517,  can. 
zzziz. ;  Hard.  Condi,  tom.  ii.  p.  1051) ;  for 
breaking  which  promise  the  masters  were  liable 
to  suspension  from  communion  {Condi,  Aure- 
liancnse  v.  a.D.  549,  can.  zzii. ;  Hard.  Condi. 
tom.  ii.  p.  1447).  Ordinary  criminals,  as  rob- 
bers and  murderers,  were  not  admitted  till  later 
times,  when  the  privilege  of  asylum  became 
incompatible  with  the  due  ezecution  of  the  laws, 
and  was  abrogated  with  the  applause  of  all 
lovers  of  justice  and  morality.  Charles  the 
Great,  a.d.  779,  forbid  any  subsistence  being 
supplied  to  murderers,  though  by  that  time  they 
had  made  good  their  right  not  to  be  directly 
delivered  up  to  justice. 

(5)  Cenaorship. — ^The  censorship  vested  in  the 
clergy  was  partlv  a  right  founded  on  the  fact 
that  the  church,  as  a  religious  body,  took 
cognisance  of  immorality  within  its  own  body, 
and  ezacted  of  its  members  the  discipline  of 
penance ;  partly  it  was  a  privilege  recognized  by 
law,  arising  out  of  the  privilege  of  intercession, 
and  indeed  forming  a  branch  of  it.  The  council 
of  Aries,  a.d.  314,  instructed  bishops  to  have  a 
special  oversight  of  such  civil  magistrates  as 
wer(*  Christians,  and  to  cut  them  off  from  the 
church  if  they  acted  contn^ry  to  her  laws 
(can.  vii.  Hard..  Condi,  tom.  i.  p.  264).  St. 
Basil  very  boldly  censured  so  purely  a  political 
act  as  that  of  separating  Cappadocia  into  two 
provinces,  A.D.  371,  because  it  threw  an  increased 
burden  of  tazes  on  the  poor  (£p.  ccclzzziz.  ad 
Mariinianumj  Op.  tom.  iii.  p.  369  ;  Paris,  1638). 
St.  Gregory  Nazlanzen  declared  to  rulers  and 
governors  (Bwdarreu  iral  Apxorrts^  that  the  law 
of  Christ  subjected  them  to  his  tribunal  (Orat. 
xvii.  Op.  tom.  i.  p.  271 ;  Colon.  1690)  ;  Synesius 
excommanicated  Andronicus,  president  of  Lybia 
(Ep.  Iviii.  Op.  p.  201);  Orestes'  hatred  of 
Cyril  of  Alezandria  was  not  only  personal,  but 
also  **  because  the  authority  of  the  bishop  took 
away  so  much  from  the  power  of  the  king's 
officers"  (Socrates,  Hist.  Eccl.  vii.  13,  p.  293). 


The  penance  performed  by  Theodosius  I.  at  the 
command  of  St.  Ambrose  was  a  conspicuous  ex- 
hibition of  a  censorship  exerted  by  a  bishop  and 
submitted  to  by  an  emperor  (Sozom.  I(fat.  Eccl, 
vii.  25,  Op.  p.  315 ;  Theodoret,  Hist,  Eccl.  v.  17, 
Op.  p.  215 ;  Cantob.  1720).  These  episcopal  acts 
wero  performed  on  the  principle  that  every  body 
spiritual  or  political  has  an  inherent  right  of 
exercising  discipline  on  its  own  members,  even  to 
the  point  of  excluding  the  refractory  from  its 
bosom.  But  the  imperial  laws  were  not  slow  in 
giving  further  rights  of  censorship  to  the  clergy. 
We  have  already  seen  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
bishop  to  vi.sit  prisoners.  The  same  law  (a.D. 
409)  that  imposed  upon  him  this  duty  gave  him 
also  the  right  of  admonishing  the  judges.  Jus- 
tinian required  him,  further,  to  report  what  he 
found  amiss  in  the  prison,  that  it  might  be 
corrected  (Cod,  Justin,  lib.  i.  tit.  4,  legg.  22,  23  ; 
Corp.  Jur.  Civ.  tom.  ii.  p.  35)1  The  same 
emperor  likewise  empowered  bishops  to  uphold 
gooA  morals  by  putting  down  gaming  ( Ibid 
leg.  25) ;  to  see  that  justice  was  impartially 
administered  {Ibid,  legg.  21,  31);  to  resist 
tyranny  on  the  part  of  the  chief  lay  authorities, 
and  to  look  after  the  administration  of  public 
property  {Hnd,  leg.  26). 

These  rights  passed  over  from  the  Byzantine 
empire  to  the  Western  nations,  and  no  questions 
were  asked  as  to  whether  they  were  founded  in 
positive  law  or  in  prescription.  The  third  council 
of  Toledo,  A.D.  589,  declared  bishops  to  have,  by 
royal  command,  the  charge  of  seeing  how  the 
judges  treated  the  people  {Cone.  Tolet.  iii.  can. 
xviii. ;  Hard.  Cone.  tom.  iii.  482).  The  fourth 
council  we  have  already  seen  requires  bishops  to 
admonish  judges,  and  to  report  to  the  king  such 
judges  as  disregarded  their  admonition  (can. 
xxxii.).  The  same  charge  was  repeated  by  the 
sixth  council  of  Aries,  A.D.  813  (can.  xvii.).  It 
was  in  (Trance  that  the  mystical  signification  of 
the  "  two  swoixis  "  was  discovered  (by  Geoffrey, 
abbot  of  Venddme,  A.D.  1095X  and  in  accoi-d- 
ance  with  the  principle  involved  in  that  inter- 
pretation, ecclesiastical  authority  was  freely 
exerted  over  sovereigns.  Louis  le  Debonnaire, 
Lothaire,  and  Charles  the  Bald,  three  Carlo- 
vingian  princes,  were  deposed  by  councils  of  the 
Galilean  church,  while  king  Robert,  Philip  I., 
and  Philip  Augustus,  like  Henry  IV.,  Henry  V., 
and  Frefierick  II.  of  Germany,  suffered  Papal  ex- 
communication. But  it  was  in  France  too  that 
the  secular  authority  once  more  revindicated  its 
right  in  the  memorable  struggle  between  Phi- 
lippe le  Bel  and  Boniface  VIII.  at  the  end  of  the 
13th  century.  A  quarter  of  a  century  later  we 
find  a  conference  held  before  Philippe  de  Vnlois 
(A.D.  1329),  in  which  the  whole  question  of  lay 
and  spiritual  jurisdiction  was  argued  by  Pierre 
de  Cugni^res  on  behalf  of  the  crown,  and  by  the 
archbishop  of  Sens  and  the  bishop  of  Autun  in 
behalf  of  the  church,  in  which  the  king's  advo- 
cate alleged  sixty-six  excesses  of  jurisdiction  on 
the  part  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts.  Soon  after, 
the  Appcl  comme  d'abus  or  Appellatio  tanquam  ab 
abusu  was  instituted,  which  admitted  appeal 
from  an  ecclesiastical  court  to  the  highest  civil 
authority  whenever  it  could  be  pleaded  that  the 
ecclesiastical  judge  had  exceed«l  his  powers  or 
encroached  upon  temporal  jurisdiction.  At  the 
council  of  Trent  this  right  was  assailed,  but 
through   the    influence    of  the  ambassadors  ol 
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Charles  IX.  it  was  maintained,  and  it  continues 
stili  in  vigour. 

II.  PccuNiAKT.  .1.  Immunities  alhwed,  (1) 
Ccru'is  Cajntum  or  Poll  Tax. — ^The  clergy,  their 
wives,  children,  and  servants  were  exempted  bj 
Constantias  from  paying  the  poll-tax,  which  was 
levied  on  all  citizens  between  the  ages  of  14 
and  65,  except  such  as  were  granted  immunity 
(Cod.  T7teod.  lib.  xvi.  tit.  2,  legg.  10,  14).  This 
was  a  favour  shared  by  the  clergy  with  the 
members  of  other  liberal  professions.  Valen- 
tinian  exempts  the  higher  class  of  paintera 
{Piclurae  professores,  si  modo  ingenui  sunt)  from 
the  incidence  of  the  tax  (Cod.  Theod,  lib.  xiii. 
tit.  4,  leg.  4).  This  immunity  is  alluded  to  and 
pleaded  by  Gi*egory  Nazinn2eu  (^Ep.  clix.  ad  Am- 
phihchitimy  Op.  tom.  i.  p.  873)  and  by  St.  Basil 
{Ep.  cdxxix.  adModestumy  Op.  tom.  iii.  p.  272). 

(2)  Equorum  oanonirorum  adaerotio  or  Soldiers* 
horses  tax ;  Aurum  tironicum  or  Recruit  tax, — 
The  clergy  had  to  pay  their  property  tax  {ceti' 
sua  agrorum)  and  all  burdens  on  land  like  other 
owners  and  occupiers,  but  they  appear  to  have 
been  exempted  from  any  local  taxation  that 
might  be  imposed  for  the  supply  of  horses  for 
the  army,  or  as  a  substitute  for  recruits.  High- 
priests  of  the  old  pagan  religions  seem  to  hare 
shared  this  immunity  (Cod.  T/ieod.  lib.  vii.  tit. 
13,  leg.  22 ;  cum  Gothofredi  comment.). 

(3)  TradinQ'tax  called  CUrysargyrum  from 
being  paid  in  gold  and  silver,  and  Lustralis  col- 
latio  because  collected  at  the  end  of  each  lustrum. 
The  inferior  clergy  were  permitted  to  trade 
without  paying  this  tax,  provided  their  opera- 
tions were  confined  within  moderate  bounds  (Cod. 
Theod.  lib.  xiii.  tit.  1,  legg.  1,  11 ;  lib.  xvi.  tit.  2, 
legg.  8,  10,  16,  36).  This  immunity  was  abused, 
and  clerics  were  forbidden  to  trade  by  Valen- 
tinian  (Cod.  Theod.  lib.  xiii.  tit.  1,  leg.  16 ;  Va- 
lentin. Avcell.  12  ad  calc.  Cod.  Theod.).  The  tax 
was  abolished  by  Anastasius  (Evagrius,  Hist.  Eccl. 
iii.  39 ;  Op.  p.  371 ;  Cantab.  1720). 

(4)  Metatum  or  Entertainment'Uioivey,  —  The 
clergy  were  not  compelled  to  receive  the  emperor, 
the  judges,  or  soldiei-s  on  their  circuits  or  travels. 
This  immunity  their  houses  shared  with  those 
of  senators,  Jewish  synagogues,  and  places  of 
worship  {Cod.  Theod.  lib.  xvi.  tit.  2,  leg.  8). 

(5)  Superindicta  or  Extraordinary  taxes. — ^The 
clergy  were  exempted  fi*om  these  by  Constantius 
(Cod.  Theod.  lib.  xvi.  tit.  2,  leg.  8),  by  Honorius 
and  Theodosius  Junior  {ibid.  leg.  40),  and  by 
Justinian  {Justin,  Kovell.  cxxxi.  c.  5). 

(6)  Ad  instructiones  reparationesque  itinerum 
et  pontium  or  Highiray  rate. — By  a  law  of  Ho- 
norius and  Theodosius  Junior,  A..D.  412,  church 
lands  were  exempted  from  paying  the  road-tax ; 
but  this  exemption  was  withdrawn  a.d.  423  by 
Theodosius  Junior  and  by  Valentinian  III.,  and 
it  was  not  regranted. 

(7)  Curstis  publicus,  angariae^  parangariaey 
translation  evectioy  or  Conveyance-burden. — Con- 
stantius exempted  the  clergy  from  the  burden 
of  .having  to  convey  corn  and  other  things  for 
the  soldiers  and  imperial  officers  {Cod.  Theod. 
lib.  xvi.  tit.  2,  leg.  10},  but  in  the  last  year  of 
his  reign,  a.d.  360,  he  revoked  the  concession. 
The  immunity  was  restored  a.d.  382,  and  con- 
firmed by  Honorius  a.d.  412  {Cod.  Thcod.  lib. 
ii.  tit.  16,  leg.  15 ;  lib.  xvi,  tit.  2,  leg.  40),  but 
agam  revoked  by  Theodosius  Junior  and  Valen- 
tinian, A.D.  440. 


(8)  D^scriptio  lucratitorumj  denarismua,  uari  v. 
or  Municipal  tax. — If  the  property  of  a  xuember 
of  a  town-council  {curia)  passed  by  will  to  asy 
one  that  was  not  a  member  of  the  curia^  the  d? v 
owner  had  to  pay  a  tax  to  the  curia  amooBtiii; 
to  the  sum  previously  paid  by  the  curviUa.  But 
if  the  property  passed  to  the  church,  it  v.-<^ 
enacted  by  Justinian  that  the  t«x  oould  not  be 
demanded  {Cod.  Justin,  lib.  L  tit.  2,  leg.  si ; 
Novell,  cxxxi.  c.  5). 

2.  Pecuniary  Privileges.  (1)  Legacies. — By  a 
law  of  Constantine  {Cod.  Theod.  lib.  xvi.  tit.  2, 
leg.  4)  it  was  enacted  that  goods  might  be  be- 
queathed to  the  church,  no  distinction  being  mdde 
between  real  and  personal  property.  This  law  wa» 
confirmed  by  Justinian  {Cod.  Justin,  lib.  i.  tit.'i. 
leg.  13).  Moneys  or  estates  left  to  the  charch 
were  administered  by  the  bishop  for  the  geaenl 
welfare. 

(2)  Inheritance. — Constantine  settled  the  pr<>> 
perty  of  confessors  and  martyrs  dying  intestate 
and  without  near  relatives,  on  the  churcb  (£u- 
seb.  T 1^.  Constant,  ii.  36 ;  Op.  p.  46 1 ;  Paris. 
1659).  Theodosius  Junior  and  Valentinian  ex- 
tended the  provision,  so  as  to  embrace  the  ca>< 
not  only  of  martyra  and  confessors,  bnt  of  all 
clergymen,  monks,  and  nuns  {CodL  Theod,  lib,  v. 
tit.  3,  leg.  1 ;  Cod.  Justin,  lib.  i.  tit,  3,  leg.  J*). 

(3)  Forfeiture. — Justinian  enacted  that  tie 
property  of  clergymen  or  monks  leaving  th? 
clerical  or  monastic  life  should  be  forfeited  to 
the  church  or  monastery  with  which  they  b*i 
been  connected  {Cod.  Justin,  lib.  i.  tit.  3,  leg.  55). 

(4)  Confiscation. — By  laws  of  Honorius  *i:d 
Gratian  some  of  the  property  which  had  belon^d 
to  the  heathen  temples  {Cod.  Theod.  lib.  xvL  tit. 
10,  leg.  2o)  and  that  which  was  owned  by  heretica 
{ibU.  tit.  5,  leg.  52)  was  contiscated  to  the  u^e 
of  the  church. 

(5)  Imperial  largess. — Occasionally  large  sums 
were  bestowed  by  the  emperors  for  the  snp^tcrt 
of  the  clergy.  Thus  Constantine  desired  ht> 
African  Receiver,  Ursus,  to  pj%y  over  a  vast  sou 
{rpt<rxiJ<iovs  «p6W€is)  to  Caecilian,  bishop  of 
Carthage,  for  him  to  divide  among  the  clergy  of 
Africa  Mauritania  and  Numidia,  and  enabled  him 
to  draw  for  more  (Euseb.  J  fist.  Ecdes.  x.  6, 
p.  722,  ed.  Burton).  On  the  occasion  of  aa 
oecumenical  council  being  summoned,  the  em- 
peror bore  the  travelling  expenses  of  the  bishops. 

(6)  State  allowance. — Constantine  passed  a  law 
requiring  the  prefects  of  each  province  to  mak« 
an  annual  grant  of  corn  to  the  clergy  out  of  the 
revenues  of  the  province  (Theodoret,  Bid.  EccL 
i.  11;  Sozomen,  I/ist.  Eccl.  v.  5).  This  allowano^ 
was  discontinued  when  Julian  occupied  the  throLe. 
but  it  was  restored  on  a  limited  scale  after 
Julian's  death.  It  is  recognized  by  a  law  it:' 
Justinian  (Cod.  Justin,  lib.  i.  tit.  2,  leg.  12). 

Tithes  are  not  to  be  added  to  this  list,  as  they 
did  not  origmate  in  a  state  grant,  but  in  the 
voluntary  liberality  of  individuals,  ground^ 
partly  on  a  belief  that  tithes  were  due  by  dirine 
right  (see  St.  Hieroh.  Com.  in  Mat.  iii.  Op.  tom. 
iii.  p.  1829,  ed.  Ben.  Paris,  1704 ;  St.  Aug.  Knarr. 
in  Psal.  cxlvi.  8;  Op.  tom.  iv.  p.  1911,  ed. 
Migne),  partly  on  the  evident  need  of  some  soch 
provision  for  the  maintenance  of  the  ministers 
of  religion  in  modest  independence.  They  becsusc 
general  in  the  4th  century,  not  as  a  legal  impost 
but  as  a  voluntary  gift  (see  SuChrysos.  Ifom.  iv. 
i/»   Ephes.   s.   f. ;    Op.  tom.  iii.  p.  784).     They 
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were  made  compulsory  bj  Charles  the  Great, 
AD.  778  (see  Selden,  History  of  Tithes,  Works, 
vol.  iii.  pt.  2,  p.  1146). 

111.  Official  and  Social.   1.  Immunities, — 
Public  offices  not  bringing  with  them  their  own 
salaryrand  emoluments  were  looked  upon,  though 
honourable  in  themselves,  as  burdens,  like  the 
ofHce  of  high-sheriff  of  a  county  among  our- 
selves.   Constantine,  on  embracing  Christianity, 
exempted  the  clei^y  from  the  burden  of  bearing 
any  offices  whatsoever  (Euseb.  Hist.  EccL  x.  7, 
vol.  ii.  p.  724 ;  Cod,  Theod.  lib.  xvi.  tit,  2,  legg. 
1,  2,  7).    This  concession  applied  to  all  offices, 
whether  personal  {personalia  viunera)  or  praedial, 
i.e.  attached   to  property,  whether   honourable 
{honores  or  curiatia  munsrd)  or   mean  {sordida 
mitnerd).    No  change  was  made  by  subsequent 
laws  in   respect  to  pei-sonal  burdens  or  mean 
offices,  but  the  experience  of  Constantine  taught 
him  to   restrain  his  first   liberality  as  to  the 
burdens  belonging  to  property.    For  it  was  found 
that  immunity  from  bearing  office  was  counted 
so  great  a  boon  that  men  of  wealth,  who  had 
no  purpose  of  undertaking  the  ministry  of  the 
Church,  solicited  and  obtained  minor  ecclesias- 
tical posts  solely  with  the  fraudulent  purpose 
of  exempting  their  estates  from  the  services  to 
which  they  were  liable.     Constantine  therefore 
enacted  that  no  one  qualified  by  his  estate  to 
bear  public  offices  should  be  allowed   **  to  fly 
to  the  clerical  name  and  miui>tt-y,  and  that  any 
who  had  done  so  with  a  view  to  declining  the 
public  burdens  should  nevertheless  be  compelled 
to  bear  them  "  {Cod.  Theod.  lib.  xvi.  tit.  2,  leg.  3). 
Succeeding  emperoi-s  modified  these  laws  of  Con- 
Htantine  in  a  manner  sometimes  more  sometimes 
less  favourable  to  the  clergy,  the  general  tend- 
ency  of  the   legislation    being  to   exempt   the 
estates  of  the  church  from  civil  burdens,  but  to 
preserve  the  liability  of  the  private  property  of 
the  clergy — a  liability  which  they  had  to  fulfil 
either  by  finding  substitutes  to  perform  the  neces- 
i»iiry  duties,  or  by  parting  with  a  portion  at  least 
of  their  lands  (CW.  Theod.  lib.  xii.  tit.  1,  legg. 
49,  59,  99,  121,  123,  163 ;  lib.  xvL  tit.  2,  legg. 
19,  21). 

Official  and  Social  Privileges.  (I)  Free  election. 
— In  the  midst  of  the  despotism  of  the  empire  the 
clergy  and  laity  maintained  their  old  right  of 
electing,   and   the  clergy  their  right   of  being 
elected,  to  the  office  and  dignity  of  bishop.  ** Those 
;ibsolute  monarchs  respected  the  freedom  of  eccle- 
siastical elections'!  and  while  thev  distributed  and 
resumed  the  honours  of  the  state  and  army  they 
allowed  eighteen  hundred  perpetual  magistrates 
to  receive  their  important  offices  from  the  free 
suffrages  of  the  people"  (Gibbon,  Decline  and 
Fall,  c.  XX.).     By  degrees  this  right  has  been 
taken  away  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  cJiurch, 
partly  on  the  plea  that  the  civil  magistrate  repre- 
sents  the  laity,  partly  on   the   allegation  that 
endowments  and  civil  privileges  had  been  granted 
by  the   state,  sometimes  because  it  was  consi- 
dered   that  the  security  of  the  state  required 
such  a  precaution,  sometimes  from  apprehension 
of  the  evil  consequences  expected  to  arise  out  of 
the  excitement  of  free  elections,  sometimes  owing 
to  corrupt  agreements,  termed  concordats,  made 
between  the  bishop  of  Rome  assuming  to  represent 
ecclesiastical  interests  and  the  king  or  emperor 
of  a   particular  country,  representing  the  civil 
power. 


(2)  Authority  of  the  higher  over  the  lower 
clergy. — The  position  of  the  bishops  of  the  larger 
sees  was  made  one  of  great  dignity  and  im- 
portance by  the  subjection  of  the  clergy  and 
ecclesiastics  of  all  classes  to  their  uncontrolled 
authority ;  and  this  was  not  restrained  by  any 
interference  on  the  part  of  the  state.  The  bishop 
of  Constantinople  presided  as  lord  over  60  pres- 
byters, 100  deacons,  40  deaconesses,  90  sub-dea- 
cons, 110  readers,  25  chanters,  100  doorkeepers 
(Justin.  Nozell.  ciii.),  and  a  guild  of  1100  copvatae 
or  gravediggers.  The  clergy,  under  the  imme- 
diate control  of  the  bishop  of  Carthage,  were 
upwards  of  500.  The  paraColani  alone,  at  Alex- 
andria, amounted  to  600.  All  these  were  allowed 
by  the  law  as  well  as  by  custom  to  form  in 
each  central  city  a  society  which  recognized  the 
bishop  as  its  head  with  a  devotion  which  was 
not  equalled  by  the  retainers  of  any  civil  officer. 
Beyond  this  immediate  circle  of  adherents  a  less 
defined  authority  was  vested  in  the  metropolitan, 
extending  over  all  his  suffragan  bishops. 

(3)  hights  of  meetini  and  speech. — Twice  every 
year  each  metropolitan  was  commanded  by  the 
canons,  and  permitted  by  the  laws,  to  call  to- 
gether the  synod  of  his  province:  occasionally 
the  emperor  assembled  the  synod  of  the  empire. 
At  these  meetings,  as  well  as  in  the  pulpit,  free 
speech  was  allowed  by  the  laws,  the  doctrine 
and  discipline  of  the  church  were  regulated, 
ecclesiastical  sympathies  were  strengthened,  and 
the  power  of  the  clergy,  by  being  concentrated, 
was  increased. 

(4)  Toketis  of  respect. — It  was  the  custom  for 
the  laity,  not  excluding  the  emperor,  to  bow  the 
head  to  the  bishop  and  to  kiss  his  hand  (see  in- 
stances given  in  Valesius'  note  on  Theodoret, 
Hist.  Eccl.  iv.  6,  p.  153,  Cantab.  1720;  and  Sa- 
varo's  note  on  Sidonius  Apollinaris,  viii.  11,  p. 
532,  Paris,  1609).  It  was  usual  to  address  the 
bishop  by  the  title  of  God-beloved  or  Most- holy 
(Oco^t^cVTOTos,  ayi^aros\  and  by  still  stronger 
terms  of  honour,  as  *'  Holy  Loi-d  and  Most  Blessed 
Pope" — words  commonly  used  by  St.  Jerome 
in  writing  to  St.  Augustine.  **  Per  coronam " 
was  a  common  form  of  beseeching  a  bishop 
(see  St.  Aug.  Ep.  xxxiii.  al.  157,  tom.  ii.  p. 
131,  ed.  Migne;  Sidon.  ApoUinar.  cum  comment. 
Savan.  vii.  8,  p.  440).  Its  meaning  is  doubtful, 
but  it  is  probably  equivalent  to  the  phrase 
*'  your  honour "  (see  Bingham,  Antiquities^  ii. 
9,4).  Occasionally  Hosannahs  were  sung  before 
bishops  and  others  eminent  for  sanctity,  but  this 
practice  is  condemned  by  St.  Jerome  as  savouring 
of  profanity  and  presumption  (St.  Hieron.  in 
Matt.  xxi.  15 ;  Op.  tom.  iv.  p.  98).  The  bishop*8 
seat  in  his  cathedral  was  called  his  throne. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  position  of  the 
chief  bishops  was  one  of  great  dignity,  authority, 
wealth,  and  power.  Gibbon  calculates  that  the 
average  income  of  a  bishop  amounted  to  600/. 
a-year  (chap.  xx.).  This  does  not  give  an  accurate 
idea  of  the  status  held  by  them,  as  the  value  of 
money  is  constantly  changing,  and  averages  are 
always  deceptive.  We  may  regard  the  bishops 
of  the  chief  cities  of  the  empire  as  maintaining 
a  state  superior  to  that  of  the  imperial  officers 
and  lay  nobles,  while  the  bishops  of  lesser  sees 
were  comparatively  poor  and  obscure  men, 
though  enjoying  a  spiritual  equality  with  their 
more  prominent  brethren.  The  simple  presby- 
ter's position  was  a  humble  one,  at  a  time  when 
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bishops  were  comparatively  more  numerous  than 
now  and  parochial  endowments  did  not  exist: 
the  deacon  was  regarded  as  little  else  than  one 
of  the  bishop's  attendants. 

We  may  note  in  conclusion  how  little  remains 
of  all  the  privileges  and  the  immtinities  granted 
to  the  clergy  by  the  fervour  of  the  fi»t  faith  of 
a  converted  world.  Their  judicial  privileges  and 
immunities  exist  no  longer,  except  so  far  as  the 
coercive  power  of  the  bishop's  court  be  regarded 
as  a  shadow  of  them,  though  once  they  were  con- 
sidered important  enough  to  lead  an  archbishop 
Becket  to  enter  upon  a  life-and-death  struggle 
with  a  Henry  II.  for  their  maintenance.  Their 
pecuniary  privileges  and  immunities  exist  no 
longer,  for  the  grant  made  in  some  countries  to 
tho  clergy  from  the  national  exchequer  is  rather 
a  substitute  for  estates  confiscated  than  a  free 
gift  of  love.  Their  otBcial  privileges  and  immu- 
nities exist  no  longer,  unless  the  permission  con- 
ceded to  bishops  to  take  part  in  national  legis- 
lation, and  the  exemption  of  the  clergy  from 
having  to  serve  in  the  army  or  on  juries,  be  re- 
garded as  the  equivalents  of  the  honours  and 
immunities  bestowed  by  the  Caesars  with  so  un- 
grudging a  hand.  I'^e  apparent  tendency  of 
modern  legislation,  still  atfected  by  a  reaction 
from  mediaeval  assumptions,  is  to  approve  not 
only  of  the  civil  power  resuming  the  privileges 
that  it  had  bestowed,  but  of  its  transferring  to 
itself  those  powers  of  self-government  in  respect 
to  doctrine  and  discipline,  which  were  not  granted 
to  the  church  as  a  favour,  but  were  conrinned 
to  her  by  Constantine  and  his  successors  as  hers 
by  prescription  and  inherent  right. 

Uodex  Theodosianns,  cum  comment.  Gothofredi, 
Lugd.  1665.  CodexJuslinianus,  apod  Corpus  Juris 
CxvUis  ;  ed.  Beck.  Lipsiae,  1829.  Thomassinns, 
VHus  et  Nova  Ecdesiae  Disciplina;  Lugd.  1706. 
Bingham,  Antiquities  of  the  Christian  (^urch, 
books  ii.  V.  viii. ;  Lond.  1726.  Gibbon,  Decline  and 
Fall  of  the  Boman  Empire^  chap.  xx. ;  Neander,  His^ 
tory  of  the  Churchy  Second  Period,  Se<»nd  Section; 
Third  Period,  Second  Section.  Oieseler,  Text-Book 
of  Ecclesiastical  History^  Second  Period ;  First 
and  Second  Sections.  [F.  M.] 

IMFLUYIUM  seems  to  be  sometimes  used  to 
designate  the  atrium,  or  court  outside  the  door 
of  a  church,  in  which  there  was  generally  a 
basin  or  some  vessel  for  performing  ablutions 
[Fountain;  Holy  Water]  (Bingham's  Antiq. 
VIII.  iii.  5).  [C] 

IMPOSITION  OP  HANDS  (Manus  impo^ 

sitiOy  X9ipi»¥  MBtiTtSi  x^^P^^^^^^  x''P<^®''^')* 
{X9if>oTovla  originally  signified  election,  per  suf- 
fragia  manuuin  extensvone  data.  An  election  by 
the  people  always  in  the  early  church  preceded 
consecration,  so  that  it  is  not  surprising  that 
X*iporoyia  soon  came  to  signify  the  whole 
process  of  making  a  bishop,  of  which  it  pro- 
perly denoted  only  the  first  stage  (Suicer, 
ThesauruSf  s.  v.)]. 

The  origin  of  this  rite  is  to  be  looked  for  in  pa- 
triarchal tiroes,  when  it  seems  to  have  been  a 
form  simply  of  solemn  benediction.  Thus  Jacob, 
when  blessing  Ephraim  and  Mauasseh  on  his  death- 
bed, laid  his  hands  upon  them  (Gen.  xlviii.  14). 
The  high  priest  employed  practically  the  same 
gesture  as  a  part  of  the  public  ritual  (Lev.  ix. 
22,  23).  So  the  Lord  Himself  blessed  children 
(Mark  x.  16> 


It  became  also  a  form  of  setting  apart  or 
designation  to  important  ofiiccs,  as  well  secular 
as  religious,  e,  g.,  in  the  case  of  Josfaoa  (^um. 
xxviu  18-23;  Deut.  xxxiv.  9).  And  in  eon- 
nection  with  the  consecration  of  priests  (Ltx. 
viii.  22).  Jewish  Rabbin  were  set  apart  by 
imposition  of  hands  until  comparatively  modem 
times.  We  pass  over  the  use  of  this  ceremtfar 
in  the  Levitical  sacrifices,  and  also  in  oaths,  ss 
having  no  Christian  equivalent.  Though  this 
latter  somewhat  resembles  the  custom  of  swear- 
ing with  the  hand  laid  upon  relics,  and  a|A>a 
the  volume  of  the  gospels  even  to  modem  times. 

In  the  New  Testament,  we  find  the  laying  on 
of  hands  used  by  our  Lord  both  in  blessing  and 
in  healing ;  and  again  He  promises  to  His  disci- 
ples that  they  too  should  lay  hands  on  the  sick 
and  they  should  recover.  The  apostles  laid  tiieir 
hands  as  the  outward  sign  of  the  bestowal  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  both  on  ordinary  Christiaas 
after  baptism  (Acts  viii.  17 ;  xix.  6\  and  <m 
those  set  apart  for  a  special  (^ce  (Acts  xiii.  3; 
and  probably  1  Tim.  iv.  14;  and  2  Tim.  L  6); 
at  the  time  when  the  Epistle  to  the  Hdirev» 
was  written,  the  doctrine  of  the  "  laying  on  of 
hands "  was  one  of  the  elements  of  Christian 
teaching  (Heb.  vi;  1).  [DicnoNART  or  tul 
Bible,  vol.  iii.  p.  xcv.1 

The  imposition  of  hands  is  used  in  the  fol- 
lowing ceremonies: — 

1.  In  Ordinations  to  the  higher  Orders.  Toe 
4th  council  of  Carthage  had  canons  dinctiDg 
imposition  of  hands  in  the  ordination  of  a  Uihop, 
priest,  or  deacon  (cann.  2,  3,  4).  But  another 
form  was  provided  for  the  subdeaoon,  **qui4 
maniis  impositionem  non  accipit."  ^milarij 
for  the  other  minor  orders  (oc  5-l0)b  Se« 
also  ConsOt.  AposL  lib.  viii.  c.  16.  These  were 
axcfpoT^ntrof  ihrc^cr^a,  an  inferior  ministTT, 
and  the  holders  insacrati  ministrL  They  were 
not  allowed  to  enter  the  diacoeuoon,  nor  handle 
the  rasa  Dominioa  or  sacred  veascU  (C4mc.  Aga- 
then,  c.  66 ;  Basil.  Ep,  Canon,  c.  51 ;  Binghun, 
iii.  1).  **  Manns  impositio  docet,  eos  qui  sacrii 
ordinibus  mancipantur,  sacras  omnes  actioo«s. 
quasi  sub  Deo  efficere,  utpote  quern  habeaat 
operationum  snarum  in  omnibus  duoem  ac  lec- 
torem  "  (Pseudo-Dionysius,  De  Eccies.  Hierojxh. 
c.  5,  par.  3).  '*  Hie  manuum  irapositiooe  signi- 
ficatnr  illapsns  Spiritus  Sancti,  quem  ordinas? 
precatur  dan  ordinando:  ejusqua  regimen,  dl- 
rectio  et  protectio,  ut  scilicet  Spiritus  Sanctas 
ordinandum  quasi  roanu  sui  regat  et  dirigat" 
(Amalarius  de  Eccies,  Offic,  lib.  i.  c  12). 

Deaconesses  aL»o  received  the  impositio  vta- 
nuum;  and  their  oi-dination  is  expressly  called 

both   x^^P*'^^^^'^   ^^^    x'*P^'^^  ^^   ^  ^^^ 
canon  of  Chalcedon.  [Ordination.]     [S.  J.  E.] 

2.  In  the  restitution  of  holy  orders^  as  in  ti»? 
original  conferring,  the  imposition  of  the  hands 
of  the  archbishop  formed  an  essential  portion  ot' 
the  rite  (Martene,  BiL  Ant.  111.  iL). 

3.  In  baptism  the  laying-on  of  hands,  with  unc- 
tion, followed  in  the  most  ancient  tioocs  immedi- 
ately upon  the  washing  of  water  [Baptkh,  §  l\ 
p.  157] ;  nor  was  the  custom  obsolete  in  the  West 
in  the  13th  century  (Martene»  B.  A.  L  ii.  1 1  3), 
while  in  the  East  it  is  practised  still.  This  is  how- 
ever to  be  understood,  in  the  West  at  least,  to 
refer  to  baptisms  at  which  the  bishop  himself  wa5 
present,  as  was  generally  the  case  when  baptism 
took  place — except  in  cases  of  extremity— only  At 
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certain  solemn  seasons.     When  oaptism  was  fre- 
quently celebrated  in  the  absence  of  a  bishop, 
while  the  laying-on  of  hands  and  chrismation 
on  the  forehead  was  a  privilege   of  the  epis- 
copal   order  (£.  A,  I.   ii.  3,  §  2),   the   custom 
arose  of  the   baptized   being   presented    to  the 
bishop  at  some  convenient  season  separate  from 
that    of  baptism.  [CONFIRMATION.]    The   Ara- 
bic   canons,  called  Nicene    (c.   55),  desire    the 
chorepiscopus  in  his  circuits  to  cause  the  boys 
ami  girls  to  be  brought  to  him,  that  he  may  sign 
them  with  the   cross,  pray  over  them,  lay  his 
hands  upon  them,  and  bless  them.     Bede  tells 
us  that  Cuthbert  ased  to  journey  through  his 
diocese,  laying  his  hands  upon  those  who   had 
been  baptized,  that  they  might  receive  the  Holy' 
Ghost  (  Vita  Cuthberti,  c.  29,  in  Migne's  Patrol. 
xciv.  769  p)    Ancient  authorities,  however,  give 
at  least  as  great  prominence  to  the  chrismation 
on  the   forehead   which   was    reserved   for  the 
bishop,  as  to  the  laying-on   of  hands.     See  on 
the  whole  subject  Martene,  D«  Hit,  Ant.  lib.  i. 
c.  ii. ;  Binterim,  DenhcHrdigkeiten^  vol.  1,  pt.  1, 
p.  206  ff. 

4.  In  the  reception  of  a  heretic  into  the  church, 
whose  baptism  was  recognised  as  valid,  imposition 
of  hands  was  the  form  of  conferring  those  gifts 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  which  he  could  not  have  re- 
ceived in  a  heretical  community  [Confirmation, 
p.  425 ;  Heresy,  p.  768]. 

5.  In  benedictions  the  laying-on  of  hands  is 
constantly  used ;  as,  in  the  benediction  of  an 
abbat  {H.  A.  11.  \.  3) ;  of  a  virgin  dedicated  to  a 
religious  life  {ih.  11.  iv.  16) ;  of  a  king  (t6.  II.  z.), 
as  when  St.  Columba,  who  was  an  abbat  and  not 
a  bishop,  laid  his  hands  on  the  head  of  Aidan 
and  consecrated  him  as  king  (Cumineus  Albus, 
Vita   S.   Coiumbae  c.   5,  in  Acta    SiS,  Bcned. 

saec  1). 

6.  In  the  visitation  of  the  sick  the  priest  and 
the  faithful  who  are  with  him  are  directed  to  lay 
hands  on  the  sick  (Martene,  B,  A.  I.  vii.  4,  Ordd. 
4,  5,  14,  etc.),  with  the  prayer  that  the  Lord 
would  vouchsafe  to  visit  and  relieve  His  servant. 

7.  In  absolution  the  laying-on  of  hands  accom- 
panied the  prayer  for  the  remission  of  the  sins 
of  the  penitent  (Martene,  B.  A.  I.  vi.  3,  Ordd. 
3,  9,  etc.).  [C] 

IMPOTENT  MAN,  CURE  OF.  Guene- 
bault  mentions  (s.  r.  *^  Boiteux,"  p.  164)  a  fine 
bas-relief  of  the  cure  of  the  lame  man  at  the 
gate  of  the  Temple,  with  apparent  reference  to 
Acts  iii.  2,  as  published  in  Monwncnta  crypta- 
ruin  Vaticanif  Angelus  de  Gabrielis,  fol.  pi.  Izxix. 
no.  3.  Notice  of  the  universally-treated  subject 
of  the  healing  of  the  paralytic  man  will  be  found 
under  the  heading  Paualytic.       [R.  St.  J.  T.] 

IMPRISONMENT  OF  THE  CLERGY. 

Seclusion  of  criminous  olerks,  generally  in  a 
monastery,  appears  to  have  been  resorted  to  as 
a  disciplinary  measure  as  early  as  the  6th 
century.  Justinian  {Norellae,  cxxiii.  c.  20) 
(■r>iers  "  that  if  any  presbyter  or  deacon  were 
convicted  of  giving  &lse  evidence  in  a  dvil 
cause,  he  should  be  suspended  from  his  function 
and  confined  to  a  monastery  for  three  years." 
Laymen  were  scourged  for  this  crime.  So  the 
2nd  council  at  Seville  (can.  3),  in  the  case  of 
vagrant  clergy:  *'Desertorem  tamen  clericum, 
cingulo  honoris  'atque  ordinationis  suae  exutum, 
aljquo    tempore  mouiisterio   rclegari   convenit: 
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iioqne  postea  in  ministerio  ecclesiastic!  ordlnis 
revocari."    A  similar  canon  directing  deposition 
and  relegation   to  a  monastery  to  be  inflicted 
upon  clerks  gnilty  of  certain  crimes,  passed  at  the 
council  of  Agde  (c.  1).    A  distinction  was  drawn 
by  the   first  council   of   Mioon    between    the 
inferior  clergy  (junior)  and  the  higher  orders 
(honoratior).     The  former  were  to  receive  forty 
stripes,  save   one,  whilst   the   latter  were   im- 
prisoned thirty  days  for  the  same  offence  (Cone. 
Matiscon.  I.  can.  8).     Pope  Gregory  the  Great 
seems  to  have  laid  down  (^pp.  vii.  50)  nn  intel- 
ligible principle:  that  such  crimes  as  wei*e  by 
the  Mosaic  law  punished  with  death,  when  com- 
mitted by  clerics,  incurred  the  penalty  of  deposi- 
tion without  hope  of  restoration  (desperationem 
sacraram  dignit;itum).     To  these  he  added  some 
others,  fornication,  adultery,  perjury,  and  such 
like :    all  these  incurred   irregularity.      Other 
offences  were  expiated  by  poenitentia  in  a  mo- 
nastery for  a  longer  or  shorter  time  (Thomassin, 
Vet.  et  Nova  EccL'Disc.  torn.  ii.  lib.  i.  c.  59). 
Individuals    would  sometimes  segregate  them- 
selves of  their  own  accord  to  expiate  some  fault. 
The  same  Gregory  praises  {Epp.  vii.  12)  Satur- 
ninus,  bishop  of  Jadera(=  2^raX  in  Dalmatia,  for 
so  doing  in  order  to  atone  for  communicating  with 
the  excommunicated  archbishop  of  Salona  (/6. 
c.  59).     Joannes  Defensor,  whom  Gregory  had 
sent  into  Spain  to  execute  a  sentence  of  six 
months'  relegation  to  a  monastery  upon  a  certain 
bishop  who  bad  driven  an  unoffending  neighbour 
from  his  see,  pronounced  the  sentence  far  too 
lenient.      The  same  punishment   was   inflicted 
upon  certain  bishops  who  had  condemned  an  inno- 
cent person.  When  Gregory  imprisoned  clerics  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  making  an  annual  payment 
for  their  maintenance    to   the   monastery  that 
received  them  (Thomassin,  «.  s.  III.  lib.  ii.  c.  29), 
but  whether  derived  from  the  offender's  bene- 
fice, or  the  property  of  the  pope  himself,  does 
not  appear.    The  tendency  was  perhaps  to  bear 
more  lightly  on  crimes  of  the  kind  mentioned 
above;    but   incontinence    was   always   heavily 
punished.     Hincmar,  and  after  him   Flodoard, 
tell  the  story  of  Genebald^  bishop  of  Laudunum 
(Laon),  who  for  a  crime  of  this  kind  was  con- 
demned to  seven  years'  penitence,  and  even  put 
into    fetters    by    his    metropolitan,    Remigius, 
bishop  of  Rheims  (Hincmar,   Vita  8.  Hemig.). 
And  for  capital  crimes  the  incarceration  was  for 
life,  and  included  a  sentence  of  perpetual  lay- 
communion  {Cone.  Epaon.  can.  22). 

But  during  the  reign  of  Charlemagne  a  some- 
what milder  rule  prevailed.  Hincmar,  and  also 
Rabanus,  archbishop  of  Mentz,  were  inclined  to 
^  distingnish  between  secret  crimes,  and  those  which 
caused  open  scandal,  and  to  treat  the  former 
more  leniently  upon  confession  and  repentance. 
Probably  the  general  declension  of  morals  at  that 
period  forced  them  to  make  some  abatement  from 
the  rigid  rules  of  a  purer  age.  Accordingly, 
canonical  punishments  were  generally  lightened 
from  this  time  (Thomassin,  «.  s.  tom.  ii.  lib.  i. 
c  60  ;  Bingham,  bk.  xvii.  c.  4). 

The  larger  churches  had  sometimes  prisons  in 
their  precincts  as  well  as  monasteries  [Decania]. 

[S.  J.  E.] 

IMPROPRIATION  is  the  assignment  of 
ecclesiastical  tithes  to  a  layman,  and  is  to  be 
distinguished  from  appropriation^  which  is  the 
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assigament  of  them  to  a  college  cr  other  cor- 
poratioDf  some  of  whose  members  are  in  orders. 
The  practice  seems  to  have  sprung  up  only  aboat 
the  beginning  of  the  9th  century. 

Very  soon  after  the  payment  of  Tithes  (see 
the  article)  became  general,  the  alienation  of 
them  by  the  laity  began.  Thus  a  council  at 
Ingelheim  (a.D.  948)  in  its  8th  canon  protests 
against  this  new  form  of  robbery :  '*  Ut  obla- 
tiones  fidelium,  quatcnns  altari  deferantur,  nihil 
omnino  ad  laicalem  potestatem,  diceute  Scriptui'i, 
*Qui  altari  serviant,  de  altario  participentur.*" 
(So  Thomassin,  Vet.  et  Nova  Eccl,  Dixip,  III. 
lib.  i.  c.  7,  n.  8),  who  interprets  this  canon  as 
referring  to  tithes.  Louis  IV.  of  France,  and 
the  emperor  Otho,  were  present  at  this  council. 
To  the  same  effect  a  council  of  Metz  in  its  2nd 
canon,  quoting  Mai.  iii.  8-10.  It  was  not  un- 
common for  the  lay  lords  to  seize  the  oppor- 
tunity of  the  vacancy  of  a  bishopric  or  a  parish, 
to  make  these  depredations  {Vid.  Thomassin, 
tom.  iii.  lib.  ii.  c.  53,  for  instances  of  this). 
And  we  find  even  that  the  monks  of  St.  D^nis 
had  got  possession  of  some  tithes  (it  does  not 
appear  how)  and  wanted  to  sell  them.  This 
seems  to  be  a  distinct  case  of  appropriation, 
and  we  learn  the  facts  from  a  letter  to  them 
of  Hincmar  of  Rheims,  who  protests  against 
their  selling  what  they  ought  to  restore  to  the 
parish  priest. 

But  anv  instances  we  find  in  these  times  are 
exceptional,  and  apparently  the  result  of  violent 
and  illegal  seizure  by  laymen  of  ecclesiastical 
dues.  As  Thomassin  observes:  "Necdum  tunc 
m  mentem  quidquam  venisse  de  decimisi  infeo- 
datis.  Involaverant  decimas  Laici,  necdum 
pacifice  possidebant,  necdum  obducere  potuerant 
huic  rapinae  vel  colorem  legitimae  possessionis. 
Quin  identidem  commonebantur  profani  deprae- 
datores,  ut  ecclesiae  restituerent,  quae  jure 
retinere  non  possent  "  (tom.  iii.  lib.  i.  c.  7). 

It  is  in  the  next  and  succeeding  ages  that  we 
must  look  for  impropriation  as  a  legally  recog- 
nised condition  of  ecclesiastical  property. 

[S.  J.  E.] 

IN  PACE.    [Inscriptions,  p.  854  ff.] 

INCENSE.  There  is  no  trace  of  the  use  of 
incense  in  Christian  worship  during  the  first  four 
centuries.  On  the  contrary,  we  meet  with  many 
statements  in  the  writings  of  the  early  fathers 
which  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  existence  of 
such  a  custom.  Thus  Athenagoras,  a.d.  177 : — 
"  The  Creator  and  Father  of  the  universe  does 
not  require  blood  nor  smoke,  nor  the  sweet  smell 
of  flowers  and  incense"  (Legatio^  §  13).  Ter- 
tuUian,  A.D.  J  98,  comparing  certain  Christian 
customs  with  heathen,  says,  "  It  is  true,  we  buy 
no  frankincense;  if  the  Arabians  complain  of 
this,  the  Sabeans  will  testify  that  more  of  their 
merchandise,  and  that  more  costly,  is  lavished 
on  the  burials  of  Christians,  than  in  burning  in- 
cense to  the  gods  "  {Apol.  c.  xlii.).  "  1  offer  Him 
a  rich  sacrifice  .  .  .  not  one  pennyworth  of  the 
grains  of  frankincense,"  &c.  (ib.  c.  xxx.).  Cle- 
mens of  Alexandria,  A.D.  192,  contrasting  the 
reasonable  service  of  Christians  with  that  of  the 
heathen  says,  that  "  the  truly  holy  altar  is  the 
just  soul,  and  the  perfume  from  it  holy  prayer  " 
{iytrom.  lib.  vii.  c.  vi.  §  32).  "If  then  they 
should  say  that  the  great  High  Priest,  the  Loi-d, 
offers   to  God   the   incense  X$vfiiafxa)  of  sweet 


smell,  let  them  not  suppose  that  the  Lord  ofitrr* 
this  sacrifice  and  sweet  smell  of  incense,  bnt  li>t 
them  understand  that  He  offers  on  the  altar  tbe 
acceptable  gift  of  charity  and  spiritual  pertiime  ** 
(Paedag.  lib.  ii.  c  8,  §  67).  Amobins,  a.Dl  29F, 
says  of  the  use  of  frankincense  among  the  hea- 
then, "  It  is  almost  a  new  thing,  nor  is  the  texc 
of  years  impossible  to  be  traced  since  the  know- 
ledge of  it  flowed  into  these  parts  .  .  .  B«t  if 
in  the  olden  times  neither  men  nor  gods  soaght 
after  the  matter  of  this  frankincense,  it  is  prore-l 
that  it  is  vainly  and  to  no  purpose  offered  nov  "* 
(Ado.  Oenies,  lib.  vii.).  Laetantius,  a.d.  303:— 
^  It  follows  that  I  show  what  is  the  true  sacri- 
fice of  God  .  .  .  lest  any  one  should  think  that 
either  victims,  or  odours,  or  precious  gifts  are 
desired  by  God.  .  .  .  This  is  the  true  sacrifice, 
not  that  which  is  brought  out  of  a  chest,  but 
that  which  is  brought  out  of  the  heart  **  (A'r.b. 
Tnstit.  Epit,  c  2).  He  also  quotes  with  appro- 
bation a  saying  of  the  Neo-PUtonists,  tlut 
"  frankincense  and  other  perfumes  ought  not  to 
be  offered  at  the  sacrifice  of  God  "  (Zh'rm.  In$*ii. 
lib.  vi.  §  25).  St.  Augustine,  396 :— **  We  %o 
not  into  Arabia  to  seek  for  frankincense,  nor  <io 
we  ransack  the  packs  of  the  greedy  trader.  God 
requires  of  us  the  sacrifice  of  praise  "  (Enarr.  in 
Ps,  xlix.  §  21).  The  above  are  brief  extracts 
from  passages,  often  of  considerable  length,  all 
bearing  on  the  subject ;  and  not  a  single  aotkor 
makes  the  least  allusion  t-o  any  Christian  rite  cf 
incense,  or  any  reservation  from  which  we  0(>qH 
infer  that  such  a  rite  existed.  Their  ]aBfca«;« 
precludes  the  supposition. 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  incense  was  rerr 
early  employed  in  (Christian  places  of  worship  as 
a  supposed  disinfectant,  and  to  counteract  nnpie^ 
sant  smells  ;  and  that  this  was  the  origin  of  Chat 
ritual  use  of  it,  which  began  in  the  6th  or  possi- 
bly the  5th  century.  TertuUinn,  who,  a*  we  harf 
seen,  denies  by  implication  the  ritual  ujie,  jet  mts, 
"  If  the  smell  of  any  place  offend  me,  I  bum 
something  of  Arabia ;  but  not,"  he  adds,  "  with 
the  same  rite,  nor  the  same  dress,  nor  the  same 
appliance,  with  which  it  is  done  before  idols" 
{De  Cor.  Mil.  c.  10).  The  following  is  a  bene- 
diction  of  incense,  used  in  the  days  of  CliarJe- 
magne  and  later,  in  which  no  other  object  thas 
that  which  Tertullian  had  in  burning  it  is  r^ 
cognized  : — "  May  the  Lord  bless  this  inoense  to 
the  extinction  of  every  noxious  stench,  and  kiod> 
it  to  the  odour  of  its  8weetnet»  **  (Martene.  Ft 
Eccl.  Ant.  Jtit.  lib.  i.  c.  4,  Art,  12,  ordd.  5,  f\ 
There  is  no  mention  of  incense  in  the  so-caliei 
liturgy  of  St.  Clement^  which  is  supposed  to  re- 
present the  ofHces  of  the  4th  century ;  nor  ia- 
deed  in  the  Apostolical  Constitu^ms  with  which 
it  is  incorporated.  Pseudo-Dionysius  (probablr 
about  520,  but  possibly  somewhat  earlier)  i»  the 
first  who  testities  to  its  use  in  religious  cere- 
monial :—*' The  chief  priest  (bishop)  hamg 
made  an  end  of  sacred  prayer  at  the  divine  altar, 
begins  the  censing  with  it,  and  goes  over  the  whole 
circuit  of  the  sacred  place"  (^Hicrardk.  Ecdn.  c. 
iii.  sect.  2 ;  comp.  sect.  3,  §  3).  A  thurible  of  gold 
is  said  by  Evagrius  to  have  been  sent  by  a  king 
of  Persia  to  a  chnrch  in  Antioch  about  Ji^ 
{Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  vi.  c.  21>  The  most  indfat 
Ordo  Romanus,  which  Cave  supposes  to  h.tre 
been  compiled  about  730,  and  which  may  beloo/; 
to  the  7th  century,  orders  that  in  pontifical 
masses  a    subdeacon,    benring  a  golden  censer, 
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fthall  go  before  the  bishop  (of  Rome)  as  he  leaves 
the  seoretaritan  for   the   choir,   and   two  with 
censers  before  the  deacon  gospeller  as  he  proceeds 
with  the  gospel  to  the  ambo  (§§  7,  11,  in  Musae. 
/tal.  torn.  ii.).     These  rules  are  also  given  in  the 
next  revision  of  the  Oi'do,  which  may  be  a  cen- 
tury later  {ib.  §§  4,  8).     This  latter  'document 
says  also,  "  After  the  gospel  has  been  fead  .  .  . 
the  thuribles  are  carried  about  the  altar,  and 
afterwards  taken  to  the  nostrils  of  persons  (horo- 
inum),  and  the  smoke  is  drawn  up  towards  the 
face  by  the  hand  "  (§  9).    This  probably  origi- 
nated in  its  earlier  natural  use  as  a  means  of 
sweetening  and  (as  they  thought)  purifying  the 
air; 'but  we  see  in  it  the  probable  origin  of  the 
strictly  ritual  censing  of  persons  in  the  West. 
In  the  same  Ordo,  which  was  certainly  in  use 
before  Aroalarius  wrote  (about  827),  is  a  direc- 
tion that  after  the  oblates  and  the  chalice  have 
been  set  on  the  altar,  with  a  view  to  their  con- 
isocrntlon,  "  the   incense  be   put  on  the  altar " 
(§  9).     Here  we  have  the  probable  germ  of  the 
later  "censing  of  the  gifls."     It   is   probable, 
however,   that    such    ritual  practices  were  for 
some  lime  confined  to  Rome.    We  do  not  observe 
any  reference  to  the  use  of  incense  in  the  Galli- 
cnn  Liturgies  which  were  in  use  down  to  the 
time  of  Charlemagne,  nor  is  it  mentioned  by 
Germanus  of  Paris,  A.D.  555,  in  his  explanation 
of  liturgical  rites  (Martene,  u.  a.  ord.  1),  nor  by 
Isidore  of  Seville,  a.d.  610,  in  his  book  on  the 
otfices  of  the  church.     We  may  also  infer  its 
rarity  within  our  period,  and  the  little  import- 
ance attached  to  it  throughout  the  9th  century, 
from  the  fitct  that  it  is  not  mentioned  by  Florus 
of  Lyons,  Rabanus  of  Mentz,  or  Walafrid  of  Rei- 
chenau,  in  works  largely  devoted  to  questions  of 
ritnal. 

The  so-called  Missa  Ulyrici  (Martene,  «.  s, 
ord.  4)  preserves  the  Scriptural  symbolism  by 
directing  the  priest  to  say,  when  the  incense  is 
burnt,  "Let  my  prayer  be  set  forth  in  Thy 
sight  as  the  incense  "  (Ps.  cxii.  2).  But  in  the 
same  and  later  ordines  [Ordo]  it  represents 
divine  influence  on  the  soul,  according  to  the 
following  explanation  of  Amalarius: — "The 
tluirible  denotes  the  body  of  Christ  in  which  is 
fire,  to  wit,  the  Holy  Spirit,  from  whom  proceeds 
a  jjood  odour,  which  everyone  of  the  elect  wishes 
to  snatch  towards  himself.  The  same  odour  is 
a  token  that  virtue  (bonam  operationem)  goes 
forth  out  of  Christ,  which  he  who  wishes  to 
lire  passes  into  his  own  heart"  (De  Eocles. 
ifffic.  lib.  iii.  c.  18).  The  reader  will  observe 
the  allusion  to  the  mode  of  inhaling  the  smoke 
above  described. 

This  notice  would  be  imperfect  without  a  re- 
ference to  certain  passages  from  early  writers, 
whirh  have  led  some  to  suppose  that  notwith- 
standing the  authorities  above  cited,  the  ritual 
use  of  incense  was  known  in  the  Christian  church 
from  the  beginning.  As  the  earliest  testimony 
we  often  see  alleged  the  thiixl  apostolical  canon, 
which  forbids  that  "  beside  honey  and  milk,  and 
new  ears  of  (;orn  and  bunches  of  grapes  in  their 
season  [see  FRUITS,  Offering  of],  anything  else 
shall  be  oflered  on  the  altar,  at  the  time  of  the 
holy  oblation,  than  oil  for  the  lamp  and  incense  " 
(Bcver.  Pandect,  tom.  i.  p.  2).  The  Arabic  para- 
phrase has  more  generally,  "in  the  time  of  the 
sncraments  and  prayers"  (rt.  tom,  ii. ;  Annot. 
p.  16).     Jt  will  be  seen  that  this  canon  does  not 


mention  the  ritual  use  of  incense,  nor  can  it  be 
shown  that  the  incense  mentioned  was  designed 
for  such  use.  It  was  without  doubt  often  used 
as  a  perfume,  and  in  the  caves  and  catacombs 
in  which  the  first  Christians  often  worshipped, 
and  in  which  their  dead  were  frequently  buried, 
would  sometimes  be  thought  almost  as  necessary 
as  the  lamp-oil,  on  behalf  of  which  a  similar  ex- 
ception w^as  made.  We  must  add  too  that  the 
whole  of  the  clause  above  cited  looks  like  a  late 
addition  to  the  very  simple  code  which  is  as- 
signed, with  probability,  to  the  middle  of  the 
3rd  century,  though  the  first  mention  of  it  occurs 
in  394  (Tillemont,  Mem.  £ocl,  tom.  ii.  p.  76). 
Pseudo-Hippolytus,  alleged  as  the  bishop  of 
Portus,  220,  but  in  reality  some  centuries  later : 
— "  The  churches  lament,  with  a  great  lamenta- 
tion, because  neither  the  oblation  nor  the  (rite 
of)  incense  is  celebrated  "  {De  Consumm.  Mundi, 
c.  34).  Here  we  have  nothing  more  than  ima- 
gery borrowed  from  well  known  rites  of  the 
Mosaic  law.  The  language  was  probably  sug- 
gested by  that  of  the  following  passage  in  St.  Basil, 
370,  which  has  been  brought  forward  with  the 
same  object : — "  The  houses  of  prayer  were  cast 
down  by  unholy  hands,  the  altars  were  over- 
thrown, and  there  was  no  oblation  nor  incense, 
no  place  of  sacrifice,  but  fearful  sorrow,  as  a 
cloud,  was  over  all"  (/»  Gordium  Murt.  Hom. 
xix.).  St.  Basil  here  is  merely  in  part  citing 
and  partly  paraphrasing,  with  reference  to  the 
church  under  persecution,  what  Azarias  in  the 
Song  of  the  Three  Children  says  of  the  state 
of  Jerusalem  during  the  captivity  (Sept.  Vers. 
V.  14).  St.  Ambrose  says,  with  reference  to  the 
appearance  of  the  angel  to  Zacharias  "on  the 
right  side  of  the  altar  of  incense  "(St.  Luke  i.  11), 
"  Would  that  an  angel  might  stand  by  us  also  as 
we  bum  (or  rather  heap^  adolentibus)  the  altars  " 
{Expos,  Evang.  S,  Luc.  lib.  i.  §  28).  Incense  is 
not  mentioned  here,  and  "  adolere "  does  not 
necessarily  imply  the  use  of  Are,  so  that  no  al- 
lusion to  incense  may  have  been  intended.  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  the  thought  of  incense 
was  suggested  to  St.  Ambrose  by  the  mention  of 
"  the  altar  of  incense."  We  therefore  further 
point  out  that  if  ^e  was  thinking  of  material 
incense,  as  used  in  the  Christian  church,  it  must 
in  his  time  have  been  burnt  on  altars,  which  no 
one  asserts ;  and,  moreover,  that  St.  Ambrose  ex- 
plains himnelf  by  a  paraphrase  of  his  own  words, 
"  as  we  heap  the  altars,  as  ve  bring  the  sacrifice." 
The  incense  in  his  mind  was  "the  sacrifice  of 
praise  and  thanksgiving."  The  testament  of 
St.  Ephrem  the  Syrian,  a  spurious  document  of 
uncertain  date,  is  also  quoted  with  the  same 
object: — "I  exhort  you  not  to  bury  me  with 
sweet  spices  .  .  .  but  to  give  the  fumigation  of 
sweet-smelling  smoke  in  the  house  of  God  .  .  . 
Bum  your  incense  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  to 
His  praise  add  honour"  {Test.  S,  Epfir.  in  Surii 
Vitiie  Sanctfnun^  Feb.  1).  The  actual  use  of 
incense  during  the  funeral  ceremony  appears  to 
be  intended  here;  but  the  evidence  of  a  late 
forgery  is  worth  nothing.  We  may  add  that 
there  was  an  obvious  natural  reason,  such  as 
the  first  Christians  would  have  recognized  with 
Tertullian,  for  burning  incense  at  a  funeral ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  custom  of  using 
it  then  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  practice  as  a  purely  religious 
rite.  [W.  E.  S.] 
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INCEST  (Inceatua)  is  defined  by  the  Decree 
of  Gratian  (causa  36,  qu.  1,  c.  2,  §4)  thas :  "  In- 
oestas  est  consanguineonim  vel  affinium  abosas,** 
where  we  are  of  course  to  understand  affinity  or 
consanguinity  such  as  would  be  an  impediment 
to  matrimony  (Van  Espen,  Jua  Eodet,  P.  iii.  tit. 
iv.  cc.  48,  49). 

Christian  morality  extended  the  range  of  "  pro- 
hibited degrees  "  within  which  it  was  unlawful 
to  contract  matrimony,  and  consequently  the 
conception  of  incest,  much  beyond  that  of  the 
heathen  world.  The  apologists,  as  Minucius 
Felix  (Octav.  c  31)  and  Origen  (c.  Celsum,  V. 
p.  248,  Spencer)  speak  with  horror  of  the  licence 
given  to  Persians  and  Egyptians  of  marrying 
persons  near  in  blood  ;  and  Augustine  {De  Civi' 
tatCf  XT.  16)  insists  upon  the  natural  loathing 
which  men  feel  at  connexions  of  this  kind. 
Gothofred  (on  the  Theodoaian  Code^  lib.  iii.  tit. 
12)  gives  many  instances  of  marriages  among 
the  Romans — as  of  uncle  with  niece — which  the 
feeling  of  Christendom  universally  condemns. 
[AFFIMT7 ;  Prohibited  Deqreeb.] 

Basil  the  Great  {ad  Amphilochiumj  c.  67)  holds 
incest  with  a  sister  to  be  a  crime  of  the  same 
degree  as  murder.  He  who  commits  incest  with 
a  half-tiister,  whether  by  the  father's  or  the 
mother's  side,  during  the  time  that  he  continues 
in  his  sin,  is  to  be  absolutely  excluded  from  the 
church;  after  he  is  brought  to  a  sense  of  his 
sin,  he  is  for  three  years  to  stand  among  the 
'*  Flentes  "  at  the  door  of  the  church,  begging 
those  who  enter  to  pray  for  him ;  then  he  is  to 
pass  another  seven  years  among  the  **  Audientes," 
as  still  unworthy  to  pray  with  the  rest ;  then, 
if  he  show  true  contrition,  and  on  his  earnest 
entreaty,  he  may  be  admitted  for  three  years 
among  the  '*  Substrati ; "  then,  if  he  bring 
forth  fruits  meet  for  repentance,  in  the  tenth 
year  he  may  be  admitted  to  the  prayers  of  the 
faithful,  but  not  to  offer  with  them  ;  then,  after 
continuing  two  years  in  this  state,  he  may  at 
last  be  admitted  to  holy  communion  (c.  75). 
The  same  punishment  is  prescribed  for  one  who 
commits  incest  with  a  daughter-in-law  (c.  76). 
He  who  marries  two  sisters,  though  not  at  the 
same  time,  is  subject  to  the  penalties  of  adultery, 
i.e.  two  years  among  the  Flentes,  two  among  the 
Audientcs,  two  among  the  Substrati,  nnd  one 
among  the  Consist entes,  before  he  can  be  ad- 
mitted to  communion.  And  geDerally,  he  who 
marries  within  the  prohibited  degrees  of  con- 
sanguinity (r^r  &TCipi}fi^yi}f  trvryytvtlai)  is  liable 
to  tiie  (penalties  of  adultery  (c.  68).  The  council 
of  Elvira  {Cone.  Elib.  c.  61),  a.d.  305,  allotted 
to  a  marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's  sister  the 
{)enalty  of  fifteen  years'  excommunication ;  that 
of  Neo-Caesarea  (c.  2),  A.D.  314,  decreed  the  ex- 
communication of  a  woman  who  married  two 
brothers  for  the  whole  of  her  life,  except  that 
in  peril  of  death  she  might  be  admitted  to  com- 
munion, on  promising  to  renounce  the  connexion 
if  she  recovered  (Bingham,  Antiq.  XVI.  xi.  3). 

The  Penitentials,  as  might  be  expected,  pro- 
vide penalties  for  incest ;  those,  for  instance,  of 
Theodore,  of  Bede,  and  of  Egbert  assign  to  dif- 
ferent forms  of  this  sin  periods  of  penance  vary- 
ing from  five  to  titteen  yeai-s  (Haddnn  and  Stubbs, 
Councila  and  Documenta,  iii.  179,  328, 420).  [C] 

INCLINATION.    [Genuflexion,  p.  725.] 
INCLUSI.     Monks  living  in  detached  cells 


within  the  precincts  of  the  mocssterj  (*  intra 
septa ")  were  termed  '*  indusi."  These  were 
monks  either  of  long  experience  or  of  delicate 
health  (C<mc.  Agath,  A.D.  506,  c.  38).  Tbey  were 
subject  to  the  control  of  the  abbot,  but  not  to 
the  ordinary  rules  of  the  monastery  (HarteM, 
Reg.  Comm.  c.  1 ;  Menard,  Concord,  RegitL  e.  3i, 
§  6).    See  Hermits  and  Hesychastae. 

[L  G.  S.] 

INDALECIUS.    [Hestchtus  (1).] 

INDICTION.  From  the  middle  of  the 
4th  century  a  new  note  of  time  begins  to  appear 
in  dates;  Indktion,  followed  by  an  oi>iiBal 
number,  from  I.  to  XV.,  as  a  character  of  iht 
year,  is  appended  to  its  customarj  designalioa ; 
e.^.,  Coaa.  M,  et  N,  (or  Amko  ab  Incarmatkme — ) 
IndictioTW—.  In  respect  of  its  origin,  "^In- 
dictio "  is  a  term  of  the  Roman  fscua^  meanini: 
"  quidquid  in  praestationem  indicttur,"  Dotioe  of 
a  tax  (on  real  property,  Cod.  Jusiin.  x.  6,  3X 
**  assessment,"  inivifvi^is :  thence  it  came  to 
denote  the  year  on  which  the  tax  was  assessed, 
beginning  Ist  September,  the  epodi  of  the  im- 
perial fiscal  year.  It  seems  that  in  tlie  pro- 
vinces, after  Constantine,  if  not  earlier,  tb^ 
valuation  of  property  was  revised  upon  a  oensiK 
taken  at  the  end  of  erery  fifteen  years,  or  three 
luatra  (Idcler,  Hdb.  2.  M7  aqq.^  Uroim  Sdrigny, 
uher  die  Steuerverfaasung  unter  den  Kaiaem,  ia 
the  Transactions  of  the  Berlin  Royal  Academy, 
1822,  23).  From  the  strict  observance  of  this 
fiscal  regulation  there  resulted  a  marked  term 
of  fifteen  years,  constantly  recurrent,  the  Cvxie 
of  Indictionay  ^  \  Ka\  ZtKadmpis  tmw  *Ii^icri^r«r 
(or  'IrSffcrwy),  which  became  available  for  ciinv 
nological  purposes  as  a  ^*  period  of  reroIntiMi  ** 
of  fifteen  years,  each  beginning  1st  September : 
which  (except  in  the  Spanish  peninsala)  con- 
tinued to  be  used  as  a  character  of  the  year 
irrespectively  oi  all  reference  to  taxation.  The 
Indictions  (like  the  "solar  cycle**  of  Sunday 
letters,  twenty-eight  yeai*s,  and  the  lunar  cycle, 
nineteen  years,  of  "Golden  Numbers,"  beside 
which  this  circle  has  obtained  place  in  chrono- 
logy) do  not  form  an  era :  the  annexed  ordinal 
number  is  reckoned  from  the  epoch  of  the  circle 
then  current:  it  is  not  expressed  how  many 
circles  have  elapsed  since  any  given  point  vf 
time.  It  is  certain  that  Septeml^er  1st  b  the 
original  epoch  of  each  indiction  (St.  Ambms. 
JEpiat,  ad  Episc,  per  Aemil.  2,256,  fndiciio  cam 
Septembri  mense  indpit ;  and  de  Noe  ct  Area,  c. 
17.  A  Septembri  mense  annus  videtnr  indperr, 
aicut  Indietionum  praeaentitun  ttsua  osteiviU\ 
From  any  given  date  of  a  known  year  to  which 
its  indiction  is  added,  as  e.g.,  **  3  id.  Angu^ 
Symmacho  et  BoetioCoss.  [=11  Aug.,  A.D.  .S^-i] 
in  fine  Indictionis  XV."  (Reines.  InacHpL  Vet. 
978),  it  results  that  a  drcle  of  indictioos  begnn 
210  (= 14  X 15)  years  earlier,  ie.,  A.D.  312.  Now 
as  it  is  only  since  Constantine  that  "  Indiction  *' 
makes  its  appearance  as  a  note  of  time,  and  as 
with  the  defeat  and  death  of  Maxentius  in  the 
autumn  of  that  year  Constantine  attained  t« 
undisputed  empire,  the  date,  A.D.  313,  1  Sept.,  is 
accepted  as  the  epoch  of  the  first  circle  of  in- 
dictions. Hence  the  technical  rule  for  finding  the 
indiction  of  each  year.  To  the  ordinal  namber 
of  the  given  year  A.D.  (beginning  with  1  Januarj ) 
add  3 :  divide  the  amount  by  15 :  the  remaindsr 
denotes  the  indiction:  if  there  be  no  reraaioder. 
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tLd  year  is  Indict.  15.  Thus,  in  respect  of  the 
above-cited  date,  A.D.  52'J  (August  llth),  the 
diTldon  of  525  by  15  gives  no  remainder ;  there- 
fore Jan.  Ist  to  Aug.  Slst  of  that  year  lie  in  In- 
diction  15,  beginning  at  1  Sept.  of  a.d.  521.  The 
author  of  the  Paschal  Chronicle  (probably  a  man 
of  Antioch)  makes  the  circle  of  Indictions  begin 
much  earlier,  viz.  at  the  epoch  ofthe  Antiochene 
era,  1  Gorpiaeus=l  Sept.  u.C.  705= B.C.  49;  at 
which  year  he  notes:  ''Here  begins  the  ^rst 
year  of  the  15-year  circle  of  indictions,  with  the 
first  year  of  C.  Julius  Caesar : "  and  thencefor- 
ward he  adds  to  each  year  its  indiction.  Twenty- 
four  complete  circles  (24x15=360)  end  there- 
fore at  I  Sept.  A.D.  312 :  and  at  01.  273, 1,  Coss. 
Constantino  III.,  Licinio  III.,  u.C.  1066,  beginning 
1  Jattuai7,  A.D.  313,  he  notes  :  *ly9iKTtAvatp 
Kc$wirr(urrt»iaty£r  itrravOa  &px^ — ^  he  under- 
stood as  meaning  that  the  first  eight  months  of 
that  consulship  belonged  to  that  'first  year. 
(So,  throughout,  the  Indiction  in  Chron.  Pasch. 
is  attached,  not  to  the  year  in  which  it  began, 
but  to  the  following  year,  beginning  1  January, 
which  contains  eight  months  of  it.  Comp. 
Clinton,  F.  M.  Append,  1  and  2.)  Although 
there  is  no  trace  elsewhere  of  this  earlier  system 
of  indictions,  it  does  not  follow,  in  Ideler's  judg- 
ment (2,  351),  that  the  statement  of  the  Paschal 
Chronicle  is  entirely  without  foundation.  A 
fiscal  regulation,  proceeding  by  periods  of  fifteen 
Tears  may,  he  thinks,  have  obtained  in  Syria 
and  other  Eastern  provinces :  and  the  assumption 
would  serve  to  explain  the  circumstance,  else 
unaccounted  for,  that  in  the  reckoning  of  Antioch, 
the  year  (of  the  era  of  the  Seleucidae)  begins 
1  September,  not  at  the  old  1  October.  Some 
later  writers,  misled  by  the  merely  technical 
rule  above  given,  have  assumed  that  the  In- 
dictions actually  had  their  beginning  three  years 
before  the  Nativity,  •'.«.  before  our  A.D.  1,  with 
the  <*  decree  of  Caesar  Augustus  that  all  the 
world  should  be  taxed"  (St.  Luke  iii.  1).  So 
says  Duranti — a  writer  of  the  13th  century 
(Speculum  Juris,  t.  i.  pt.  1,  p.  281):  "Caesar 
Aug.  decretum  proposuit,  ut  describeretur  uni- 
versns  orbis ;  t.^.,  ut  quilibet  aestimaret  bona  sua, 
describens  orbem  aub  tributo  sibi  singuiis  quin- 
decim  annis  reddendoy  quod  qnidem  tempus  divisit 
per  tria  lustra,"  &c.  And  the  rule  concerning 
three  years  to  be  added  to  the  year-date  (a.d.) 
rests,  he  adds,  on  the  fact,  ''quia  tot  praecesserant 
de  indidUme  quando  Christus  natus  fuit,  vel  quia 
praemissum  edictum  Caesaris  tribus  annis  prae- 
cepit  Nativitatem  Christi." 

It  is  only  in  the  latter  half  of  the  4th  century 
that  the  indictions  first  appear  in  dates.  St. 
Athanasius,  in  a  fragment  of  his  work  de 
8i/nodis,  opp.  t.  i.  pt.  2,  p.  737,  gives  "In- 
diction XIV. "  with  the  date  (=a.d.  341)  ofthe 
council  of  Antioch  ;  but  that  vrotk  was  written 
towards  the  close  of  his  life  (o6.  371),  at  which 
time  this  method  of  dating  was  in  common  use. 
The  earliest  clear  instance  is  the  date  of  a  decree 
of  Constantius  {Cod.  Theod,  zii.  12,  2),  of  the 
j'ear  356,  or  rather  (for  the  text  needs  correc- 
tion) 357.  From  the  earliest  years  of  that  cen- 
tury the  yearly  appointment  of  consuls  became 
irregular,  and  from  time  to  time  the  designation 
of  the  year,  instead  of  Coss.  M.  et.  N.^  became 
post  coHSulatum  M,  et  N.  There  was  even  an 
uncertainty  in  the  numbering  of  a  set  of  post- 
consulate  years:    for  instance,  some  would  de* 
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signate  the  first  vacant  year  anno  post  ooiuu/- 
atum  M,  N.  i. :  others,  after  the  old  fashion  of 
numbering,  anno  ii.  (Pagi^  Dissert,  Hypat.  p. 
319 ;  Ideler,  2,  345  note).  A  further  source 
of  uncertainty  was  the  difference  of  epochs  of 
the  year.  But  the  fifteen-years'  circle  of  indic- 
tions once  established  throughout  the  empire 
pronded  a  correction  for  all  such  uncertainty^ 
BO  long  as  it  continued  to  be  understood,  that  the 
year  of  indiction  began  on  the  1st  of  September 
(preceding  the  1st  of  January  of  the  year  found 
by  the  rule  above  given).  And,  in  fact,  this  was 
the  established  practice  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  period  with  which  we  are  concerned  in  this 
work.  In  the  Codex  TfieodosianuSj  indeed,  its 
learned  annotator,  Gothofred,  finds  indications 
of  four  distinct  reckonings  of  the  indictions,  viz. 
the  Jtaltca,  A.D.  312;  Orientalis,  313;  and  two 
of  Africa,  314  and  315.  As  regards  the  sup- 
posed OrientaliSy  Cardinal  Norris  {De  Anno  et 
Epockis  Syro-Maced.  Dissertat.  IV.  c.  iv. :  Opp. 
t  ii.  col.  422  sqq.)  has  shown  that  its  epoch  i^ 
the  1st  September,  A.D.  312.  Concerning  the 
two  supposed  different  African  reckonings,  see 
Ideler  (/W6.  2,  354  sqq. ;  Lehrb.  p.  409).  Ajwrt 
from  these  inferences  ft'om  the  Theodosian  Codex, 
we  find  no  trace,  except  here  and  there  in  corrupt 
texts  and  negligent  dates,  of  a  different  reckon- 
ing: Dionysius  Exiguus  knows  no  other  than 
that  which  is  expre^ied  by  the  usual  rule  {Argu- 
merUa  paschalia^  ii.).  To  trace  the  history  of 
the  use  of  the  indictions  through  the  different 
provinces  of  the  Roman  empire  would,  as  Ideler 
remarks,  require  extensive  disquisition.  In  re- 
spect of  France,  Mabiilon  has  shown  (de  re 
diplomat,  ii.  24,  26)  that  this  note  of  time  does 
not  appear  in  public  acts  before  Charlemagne, 
but  in  acts  of  councils,  and  in  writers,  it  is  found 
earlier.  But  far  down  into  the  middle  ages  its 
use  became  so  general  that  it  is  rarely  absent 
from  dates  attached  to  civil  or  ecclesiastical 
documents  in  Italy,  France,  Germany  (in  the 
Pyrenaean  peninsula  it  seems  never  to  have  been 
established).  Duranti,  writing  in  the  13th  cen- 
tury, testifies  (u.  s.):  "Tantae  fuit  auctoritatis 
indictio,  ut  nullus  sine  e&  fieret  contractus,  nee 
privilegium,  nee  testamentum,  nee  alia  scriptura 
sollennis :  et  etiam  hodie  eandem  obtinet  aucto- 
ritatem." 

With  the  desuetude  of  the  Imperial  fiscal 
regulation,  with  which  the  indictions  onginated, 
the  original  epoch,  Ist  September,  ceased  to  be 
significant— except  in  the  Eastern  empire,  where 
that  day  was  established  as  the  first  day  of  the 
year :  wherever  in  the  Corpus  Historiae  Byzan- 
tinae  the  indictions  occur,  they  are  those  of 
1st  September,  312.  Even  in 'the  West,  beyond 
the  limits  of  our  period,  they  are  still  occasion- 
ally met  with :  thus,  a  writing  of  Gregory  VII., 
A.D.  1073,  bears  the  subscription,  "  Datum 
Capuae,  Kalend.  Sept.,  incipiente  Indictione  XII.'* 
But  in  process  of  time  the  indiction,  detached 
from  its  original  epoch,  came  to  be  dated  from  the 
new-year's  day,  as  received  at  the  time,  December 
25th,  or  January  1st,  or  March  25th.  Distinct 
from  these  indictions  used  by  various  popes  in 
their  bulls,  and  by  other  writers,  is  one  which 
has  been  called  "  Caesarean,"  of  which  the  first 
notice  occurs  in  Bede,  de  temp,  raiianey  c.  46 : 
**  Incipiunt  Indictiones  ab  viii.  Kalend.  Octobris, 
ibidemque  terminantur."  This,  of  w\v\cYi  \\\et* 
is  extant  no  earlier  indicsation  (bwl  -wVvicYv,  «o 
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great  wa«  the  authority  of  the  writer,  may  have 
iofluenoed  the  practice  of  the  Imperial  chanoel- 
leriesX  ta  probably  due  to  an  aasamption  of 
Bede,  that  the  old  epoch  of  the  Byaantine  year, 
September  24th,  was  accepted  by  Coastantine 
a«  the  epoch  of  the  indictions  established  by 
him.  [H.  B.] 

INDULGENCE.    (I.)    The  uae  of  the  word 
Indulgentia  by  ecclesiastical  writers  is  derived 
from  that  of  the  jurisconsalts,  who  employ  it  to 
designate  a  remission  of  punishment  or  of  taxes, 
especially  such  a  general  amnesty  as  was  some- 
times proclaimed  by  an  emperor  on  an  extra- 
ordinary occasion  of  rejoicing.     Thus  the  Theo- 
dosian  Code  has  a  title  De  Ittdtdgentiia  Criminum 
(Van   Espen,  Jua  Eccles,f  P.  II.  sec.  i.  tit.  7). 
U^nce  the  word  passed  into  ecclesiastical  usage 
in  a  double  sense.     First,  it  designates  remission 
of  sins,  as  in  what  Reticius,  bishop  of  Autun, 
according  to  St.  Augustine  (c.  Julian,  i.  3),  ob- 
served of  baptism  as  early  as  the  Roman  synod 
under  pope  Melchiades,  x.D,  313 :  ^*  It  can  escape 
nobody   that   this  is   the  principal   indulgence 
known  to  the  church,  where  we  lay  aside  the 
whole  weight  of  our  hereditary  guilt,  and  cancel 
all  our  former  misdeeds  committed  in  ignorance, 
and  put  off  the  old  man  with  all  his  innate 
wicicednesses."       In    this    passage,    indulgence 
stands  immediately  for  remission  of  sins,  and 
that  alone.     But  we  are  more  immediately  con- 
cerned with  it  in  a  second  sense,  that  in  which 
it  designates  such  a  lightening  of  ecclesiastical 
penalties,  in  consideration  of  the  state  of  the  • 
offender,  as  St.  Paul  practised  in  the  case  of  the 
incestuous  Corinthian  (2  Cor.  ii.  6-11).     This 
question  of  the  advisability  of  such  a  relaxation 
first  comes  prominently  before  us  in  the  case  of 
those  who  had  **  lapsed  "  or  denied  Christ  to  avoid 
penecution,  and  for  whom  martyrs  had  in  many 
cases  interceded.  St.  Cyprian  tells  us,  in  his  letter 
to  Antoninus,  how  it  had  been  discussed  and  de- 
cided by  his  colleagues  in  Africa.     They  held 
that  the  church  should  not  be  closed  irrevocably 
to  such  of  the  lapsed  as  were  desirous  of  return- 
ing to  it:  nor  yet  opened  indiscriminately  till 
they  had  undergone  their  full  penance,  and  had 
their  particular  case  talcen  into  consideration. 
**Et  ideo  placuit  .  .  .  examinatis  causis  singu- 
lorum :  libeliaticos  interim  admitti,  sacrificatis 
in  exitu  subveniri:  quia  exomologesis  apud  in- 
feros non  est,  nee  ad  penitentiam  quis  a  nobis 
compel li  potest,  si   fructus   penitentiae  subtra- 
hatur"  {Ep.  lii.).     The  bishops,  he  adds,  already 
made  distinctions  between  other  crimes,  accord- 
ing to  their  discretion,  and  therefore  might  be 
left  to  deal  with  this  similarly.    No  canons  for 
regulating  penances  of  any  kind  had  as  yet  been 
ptissed.     It  rested  accordingly  with  the  bishops 
to  use  greater  or  less  indulgence  in  dispensing 
them  ail  as  they  thought  tit.     It  was  disputed 
by  Novation  whether  they  could  remit  as  well 
as  bind :  and  he  maintained  that  only  God  could 
remit.     But  this  was  not   the  doctrine  of  the 
church.     The  fitlh  of  the  canons  of  Ancyra,  a.d. 
314  (Mansi,  ii.  516)  gives  the  bishops  power  to 
mitigate  {^iKaifOpuvtvfffBai)  or  to  increase  the 
length  of  an  offender's  penitence ;  so  the  twelfth 
Nicene  canon   gives   the   bishop   power  to  deal 
more   gently  with  penitents   who  have  shown 
true  repentance  (Mansi,  ii.  673).     The  merciless 
rulings  of  the  Elviran  canons  1,  2,  6,  8,  10,  12, 


13,  17,  19,  63^6,  70^73,  and  75,  wMeb  foMi 
certain  offenders  to  be  readmitted  to  oomma- 
nion  even  on  their,  death-beds,*  were  Bcitber 
imitated  elsewhere  nor  maintained  in  Spcia 
itself  (Mansi,  t6.  5-19).  St.  Ambrose,  speakia? 
for  the  West,  says :  '*Our  Lord  must  hJtve  meaat 
the  powers  of  loosing  and  binding  to  be  ooexte^* 
sive,  or  He  would  not  have  bestowed  both  on  the 
same  terms"  {De  Poen.  i.  2).  St.  Gregory  Nyss^a 
deposes,  on  behalf  of  the  £ast,  to  what  had  bees 
customary  :  Totf  icBtv^irripoa  iyh^tr^  ns 
rop^  T«K  W9eripv¥  <rvfiir€pi^pd,  which  is  the 
Greek  equivalent  for  ^indulgentia"  C-^p.  «td 
Letoi.  c  4). 

Usually  there  were  four  stages  or  degren 
through  which  offenders  had  to  pass  befixre  re- 
gaining communion :  (1)  weepers,  (2)  hearers, 
(3)  kneelera,  (4)  bystanders;  and usoallj several 
years  had  to  be  spent  in  au:h.  Now  the  bishop, 
according  to  St.  Gregory,  might,  in  proportion  to 
their  conversion,  ^*  rescind  the  period  d  their 
penance;  making  it  eight,  seven,  or  even  tire 
years  instead  of  nine,  in  each  stage,  should  their 
repentance  exceed  in  depth  what  it  had  to  fulfil 
in  length,  and  compensate,  by  its  increased  zeaL 
for  the  much  longer  time  required  in  others  to 
effect  their  cure  "  (t6.  c  5). 

So  matters  went  on  till  about  the  end  of  the 
7th  century.     The  office  of  PENiTEimART  pre^ 
byter,  abolished  by  Nectarius,  patriarch  of  Ccm- 
stantinople,  three  centuries  earlier,  is  not  ssp- 
posed  to  have  produced   any  change,  so  fiir  ss 
they  were  concerned  (Soc.  v.  19  and  Soz.  til  16). 
But   they  were  changed  materially  when  the 
system  of  commutations  laid  do?ni  in  the  Peni- 
tential of  Theodore,  archbishop  of  Canterbnrr, 
had  begun  to  work :  according  to  which  a  rigoron^ 
fast  of  days,  weeks,  or  years,  might  be  redeemed 
by  saying  a  proportionable  number  of  psalms^  <j>r 
by  paying   a    proportionable    fine   (c.  o-lO,  in 
Migne  s  Patrol,  xcix.  937  sqq.).     Several  of  the 
offences  stigmatised  in  the  canons  of  the  synod  of 
Berghamstede,   A.D.  697,  are  dismissed  with  a 
fine  (Mansi,  xii.  Ill  sqq.).    The  synod  of  Clores- 
hoe,  A.D.  747,  protests   in  its   26th  and  27th 
canons  against  the  neglect  of  discipline  to  which 
this  "  new  device  "  and  "  perilous  custom  "  had 
led  {ib.  493-96).     But  the  Penitential  of  Egbert, 
archbishop  of  York,  not  only  re-enacts  all  the 
commutations  authorised  by  Theodore  (t&.  43oX 
but  adds    to    them   in    a    subsequent  chaptv 
{ib.  456),  voluntary  exile  from  home  and  coontrv 
being  one  of  the  new  kind  allowed.     Similar  per- 
mission is  given  in  the  Penitential  of  Bede,  as  it  is 
called  {ih.  519).     After  this  the  extension  of  in- 
dulgences to  pilgrimages  and  holy  wars  was  a 
pure  matter  of  time ;  and  these,  from  the  ardi'ttr 
inspired  by  both,  threw  everything  else  into  the 
shade.    The  climax  was  reached  when,  to  make 
them  more  aftractive,  it  was  formally  declared 
of  the  one,  *^  iter  illud  pro  omni  penitentii  lepQ- 
tetur"  {Ckmcil.  ClaromonU  c  2,  ap.  Mansi,  xx. 
816),  and  popularly  believed  of  the  other,  "^pro 
stipendio  erat  indulgentia  peccatorum  proposita  ** 
(i6.  pp.  827  and  890).   Gn  this  point  see  Morinos. 
De  Poenit.  x.  22, 1-6.  and  Bingham,  Ant.  xviJL  4. 
for  earlier 'times.     Goar  {Euchol,  pp.  680-8?*) 

•  It  is  to  t>e  observed  th.tt  the  reading  **n«c  is  ttne,"  or 
"  nee  In  finem,"  is  changed  in  some  Uter  rgceosioDi*  a< 
in  that  of  Burchaixl— into  "  non  nint  in  fine,"  so  as  to 
bring  It  Into  tiarmony  with  the  Nioene  moeo  (13)  wfakk 
forbids  Biicli  total  excommnnication. — [Ko.] 
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attempts  in  rain  to  detect  affinity  between  papal 
indulgences  and  the  avyx»f»oxdfnta  of  the  Greek 
church  (comp.  Ducange,  Ohss,  Gr.  s.  ▼.). 

[E.  S.  Ff.] 

(II.)  Indulgences,  or  relaxations  of  the  strict 
letter  of  the  law,  are  however  by  no  means  con- 
fined to  penitential  cases ;  such  relaxations  are 
found  in  relation  to  almost  all  points  of  conduct. 
The  laws  of  God,  whether  known  by  revelation  or 
by  natural  light  (Augustine,  Quaek,  67  in  Exod.\ 
are  of  course  always  binding ;  but  under  positive 
human  enactments  cases  may  and  do  occur,  in 
which  the  rigid  enforcement  of  a  law  may  be  a 
greater  evil  to  the  society  concerned  than  the 
suspension  of  its  operation.  Hence,  in  all  state* 
and  societies,  either  the  law-giving  power  ur 
some  other  has  exercised  the  right  of  suspending 
the  operation  of  a  law  upon  occasion.  A  familiar 
instance  of  such  a  dispensing  power  is  the  com- 
mutation by  the  sovereign  of  this  country  of 
sentences  passed  by  the  judges  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  law.  As  a  law  is  necessarily  rigid, 
while  the  real  character  of  human  acta  cannot 
be  rigidly  defined,  such  a  dispensing  power  seems 
necessary  for  the  equitable  administration  of 
justice. 

And  this  principle  is  just  as  true  of  the  church 
as  of  other  societies ;  here  too  we  Hnd  the  strict 
letter  of  the  law  mitigated  by  authority  in 
special  cases  from  an  early  period.  Such  in- 
dulgences, or  concessions  to  human  weakness, 
commonly  called  dispensations,  have  received 
various  names — remissio,  venia,  dementia,  mise- 
ratio,  dispensatio ;  trvyytfdfifi^  trvfiwdOtta^  ^iKav- 
Bprnnia,  otKO¥o^la  (Suicer,  The9.  s.  v.) — ^all  im- 
plying something  of  the  nature  of  occasional 
indulgence  or  iiritiKtui  in  the  administration  of 
a  law,  the  law  itself  remaining  unchanged.  A 
constant  exemption  of  a  person  or  body  corporate 
from  the  operation  of  a  particular  law  is  called 
a  privHegium.  The  canonists  generally  limit  the 
use  of  the  word  dispensatw  to  the  case  in  which 
B.'ftiture  transgression  of  a  law  is  permitted. 

Thomassin  {Eccl.  Diacip.  II.  iii.  24,  §  14)  holds 
that  in  the  early  ages  of  the  church,  when  few 
or  no  councils  were  held,  such  dispensations  were 
granted  by  the  bishops ;  that  atlerwards,  from 
the  end  of  the  3rd  century,  councils  decided  on 
the  cases  in  which  some  relaxation  of  the  law  of 
the  church  was  to  be  allowed ;  then,  as  pro- 
vincial councils  frequently  referred  such  matters 
to  the  judgment  of  the  see  of  Rome,  that  see 
gradually  claimed  and  exercised  a  dispensing 
power  independent  of  councils.  The  twenty- 
^eventh  canon  of  the  (so-called)  fourth  council 
of  Carthage  supplies  a  good  'instance  of  a  dis- 
pensing power  applied  to  a  c;)n%n.  The  council 
recognises  the  general  prohibition  of  the  transla- 
tion of  bishops  from  an  inferior  to  a  better  see 
'*  per  arobitionem,'*  yet  goes  on  to  provide  that 
'*  if  the  good  of  the  church  requires  it,"  such  a 
translation  may  be  made  on  the  certificate  of 
election  being  produced  in  the  synod  itself.  Here 
a  dispensing  power  seems  to  be  given  to  the  synod; 
for  it  must  be  presumed  that  it  was  to  decide 
whether  in  a  particular  case  **  utilitas  ecclesiae 
fiend um  poposcerit."  Penitents,  digamists,  and 
husbands  of  widows  were  by  the  general  law  ot 
the  church  incapable  of  holy  orders ;  yet  pope 
Siricius  (E/nst.  1  ad  //itneriunk,  c.  15)  permits 
such  persons,  once  ordained,  to  exercise  the  fuuc- 
tions  of  their  order,  though  without  hope  of  pro- 


motion to  a  higher.  Po}>e  Innocent  1.,  A.D.  414, 
allows  {Epist.  22,  c.  5)  that  the  bishops  of  Mace- 
donia might,  under  circumstances  of  peculiar 
difficulty,  admit  to  the  exercise  of  their  functions 
those  who  had  been  irregularly  ordained  by  Bo- 
nosus,  a  heretic,  while  he  insists  strongly  on  the 
general  maintenance  of  the  rule  which  for  once 
is  violated ;  it  is  only  '*pro  necessitate  temporis" 
that  such  relaxations  of  canonical  strictness 
can  be  allowed,  and  "quod  neccssitas  pro  re- 
medio  invenit,  cessante  necessitate  debet  utique 
cessare;"  such  liberties  cannot  be  permitted 
when  the  church  is  restored  to  its  normal  state 
of  peace.  We  have  another  kind  of  dis])ensation 
in  Gregory  the  Great's  letter  to  Augustine  of 
Canterbury  {Epist.  xi.  64 ;  in  Haddan  and  Stubbs, 
ill.  21),  in  which  he  permits  persons  who  had 
married  in  ignorance  within  the  prohibited  de- 
grees to  be  admitted  to  communion,  though  the 
general  law  of  the  church  excommunicated  such 
persons. 

Of  such  a  nature  were  the  relaxations  of  strict 
law  permitted  in  the  early  church ;  the  nume- 
rous dispensations  in  matrimonial  cases,  in  plu- 
rality of  benefices,  and  in  some  other  matters, 
which  were  so  great  a  scandal  in  the  mediaeval 
church,  do  not  fmll  within  our  period  ;  nor 
within  the  same  period  had  the  baneful  practice 
arisen  of  granting  dispensations  for  wrongs  to  be 
committed.  It  was  (as  Thomassin  oliserves,  u.  s. 
§  20)  "in  more  recent  times,  when  the  discipline 
of  the  church  had  grown  feeble  and  languid,  that 
permission  was  sought  for  future  violation  of  the 
canons,  that  license  was  asked  and  granted  for 
sinning  against  sacred  rules ;  men  would  fain  sin 
without  risk  of  penalty,  and  draw  even  from  the 
laws  themselves  cover  and  authority  for  their 
contempt  of  the  law." 

(Thomassin,  Vet.  et  nota  Eccl.  Diacip,  P.  II. 
lib.  iii.  cc.  24-26 ;  Van  Espen,  .Ins  Ecclesicatic'im^ 
torn.  ii.  p.  754  fl'.  ed.  Colon.  1777,  l^e  Dispense- 
tionihus ;  Walter,  A'trcA^nrecA/,  §  180 ;  Jacobin, 
in  Herzog  Real'KncycL  iii.  423.)  [C] 

INDULGENTIAE  HEBDOMAS.  [Holy 
Week.] 

INDUS.    [DORONA.] 

INFANT  BAPTISM.  [Baptism,  §  95, 
p.  169,] 

INFANT  COMMUNION.  The  practice  of 
communicating  infants  was  universal  through- 
out the  period  of  which  wc  treat.  For  the  east, 
where  it  still  flourishes,  we  have  the  testimonv 
of  the  so-called  liturgy  of  St.  Clement,  in  whicK 
little  children  (vcuSia)  are  ordered  to  receive 
immediately  after  all  who  have  any  special 
dedication, "  and  then  all  the  people  in  order  *' 
{Conatit.  Apost.  lib.  viii.  c.  13).  Pseudo-Diony- 
sins,  possibly  of  the  5th  century,  but  more 
probably  of  the  6th,  says  that  *'  children  who 
cannol  understand  divine  things  are  yet  made  par^ 
takers  of  divine  generation,  and  of  the  divine  com- 
munion of  the  most  sacred  mysteries  "  {De  Eod, 
Hkrarch.  c.  viL  §  1 1).  Evagrius,  who  completed 
his  Church  History  in  594,  proves  the  continued 
observance  of  the  rite,  where  he  mentions  ^an 
ancient  custom  "  at  Constantinople, "  when  there 
remained  a  good  quantity  of  the  holy  portions  of 
the  undefiled  body  of  Christ  our  God,  for  uncor- 
rupted  boys  from  among  those  who  attended  the 
school    of  the   ontlerma«ter   to   be   sent  for   to 
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conHume  them  **  (lib.  iy.  c  36).  There  is  a  stoiy 
told  bj  John  Moschus,  a.d.  630,  of  some  children 
who  imitated  among  themselves  the  celebration 
of  the  Eucharist,  as  they  had  wituessed,  and 
taken  part  in  it  themselves  (^Pratwn  Spirit,  c. 
196). 

The  earliest  witness  in  the  Latin  church  is  St. 
Cyprian,  who  writing  in  251,  relates  how  the  agi- 
tation of  an  infant  to  whom  the  cup  was  offered, 
led  to  the  discovery  of  its  having  been  taken  to  a 
heathen  sacrifice  {De  Lapsis),    He  also  repre- 
sents the  children  of  apostates  as  able  to  plead 
at  the  day  of  judgment,  **■  We  have  done  no- 
thing ;  nor  have  we  hastened  of  our  own  accord 
to  those  profane  defilements,  forsaking  the  meat 
and  cup  of  the  I^rd  "  {ibid.).     St.  Augustine : — 
"  They  ara  infants ;  but  they  are  made  partakers 
of  His  table,  that  they  may  have  life  in  them- 
selves "  (Serm.  174,  §  7).     **  Why  is  the  blood, 
which  of  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh  was  shed  for 
the  remission  of  sins,  ministered  that  the  little 
one  (parvulus)  may  drink,  that   he  may  have 
life,  unless  he  hath  come  to  death  by  a  beginning 
of  sin  on  the  part  of  some  one  "  {Contra  Juia- 
numj  Op.  imperf.  1.  ii.  c.  30)?   It  is  evident  from 
these  passages  (and  see  especially  to  the  same 
effect,   De  Peccat.  Mer.  lib.  i.  c.  xx.  §  26 ;  c. 
xxiv.  I  34)  that  St.  An^tvtine  considered  this 
sacrament  to  be  generally  necessary  to  the  salva- 
tion of  infants ;  but  it  is  desirable  to  mention 
that  some  passages  often  cited  from  his  works, 
which  appear  to  imply  or  maintain  that  view 
are  not  really  to  the  purpose.   He  argued  against 
the  Pelagians,  that  if  infants  were  not  born  in 
sin,  our  Loi'd's  words, "  Except  ye  eat  the  flesh," 
Sk.  (St.   John  vi.  53),  would   not   be  true  in 
reference  to  them  :  they  would  have  life  without 
eating  of  that  flesh  (see  Contra  Duas  £pp.  Pektg. 
lib.  i.  c.  xxii.  §  40) ;  but  then  he  taught  also 
that  "  every  one  of  the  faithful  is  made  a  par- 
taker of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  when  he 
is  made  a  member  of  Christ  in  baptism."     This 
is  carefully  shown  from  his  writings  by  Ful- 
gentius,  who  had  been  questioned  by  Ferrandus, 
on   the  hope  that  might  he  entertained  for  a 
young   man   who  had   died    immediately  after 
baptism  (see  the  note  of  the  Benedictine  editors 
on  Aug.  De  Pecc.  Mer.  lib.  i.  c.  20,  §  26).     The 
same    remark   must   be  made   on  a  saying   of 
Innocent  I.,  a.d.  417  {Ad  Potres  Syn.  MUec,  §  5, 
Ep,    182,   inter   Epp,  Aug.),  which  Augustine 
himself  interprets  of  the  necessity  of  Baptism 
{Ad  Papain.  Ep.  185,  c.  viii.  §  28).     See  also 
Gelasius  of  Rome,  Einst.  7,   ad  Episc.  per  Pi- 
cenum.     Gennadius  of  Marseilles,  a.d.  495,  gives 
the    following    direction   with     regard   to   the 
reception  of  some  of  those  who  had  been  baptized 
by  heretics  in  schism.     **  But  if  they  are  infants 
(parvuli),  or  so  dull  as  not  to  take  in  teaching, 
let  those  who  offer  them  answer  for  them,  after 
the  manner  of  one  about  to  be  baptized  ;  and  so, 
fortified  by  the  laying  on  of  hands  and  chrism, 
let  them  be  admitted  to  the  mysteries  of  the 
Eucharist"  {De  Eccl.  Dogm.  c.  22>     We  call 
attention  to  the  word  **  parvulus "  when  it  is 
used  in  this  connection,  because  **infans"  was 
sometimes  applied  even   to    the  newly-baptized 
adult,  iis  being  ne^ly  born  to  a  higher  life.     In 
585  the  council  of  Micon,  in  France,  in  imitation, 
as  we  may  suppose,  of  the  Greek  custom  lately 
mentioned,    ordered    that   on    Wednesdays  and 
Rri<lAr«  innocent  (children)  should  be  brought 


to  the  church,  and  there  ^  being  oommaoded  te 
fast,  should  receive  the  remains  of  the  saen- 
fices"  (can.  6).  The  council  of  Toledo,  67o. 
found  it  necessary  to  reassure  anxious  minds  by 
a  declaration  that  the  sick  who  found  themselves 
unable  to  swallow  the  eucharist,  and  others  who 
had  failed  to  swallow  it  "  in  time  of  infancy." 
did  not  fall  under  the  censure  of  the  flrst  coancti 
of  Toledo  (can.  14^  against  those  who  having 
received  did  not  consume  it  (can.  11).  Toe 
Gelasian  Sacramentary  (lib.  i.  n.  75)  provides 
for  the  immediate  communion  of  an  iafAat 
(infans)  baptized  in  sickness.  The  earliest  extaat 
copy  of  the  Gregorian  has  the  following  rubrie 
referring  to  all  baptized  at  Easter.  **If  the 
bishop  be  present,  it  is  fit  that  he  (infams)  be 
forthwith  confirmed  with  chri^on,  and  after  that 
communicated.  And  if  the  bishop  be  not  pres^it, 
let  him  be  communicated  by  the  presbyter*' 
{Liturgia  Rom.  Vet.  Murnt.  torn.  ii.  col.  15^). 
It  will  be  observed  that  previous  oonflnnatioa 
was  not  an  indispensable  condition  of  the  Brst 
communion.  A  MS.  Sacramentary  of  the  ^h 
century  preserved  at  Gellone  and  a  Rheims  ponti- 
fical of  the  same  age  expressly  contemplate  the 
probability  of  some  of  the  "  infantes  **  baptised 
being  nurslings,  but  make  the  same  provisic^a 
for  the  communion  of  all  (Ordd.  6,  7,  S,  in 
Martene,  De  Ant.  Ecd.  Hit.  lib.  L  c  1,  art.  18. 
Comp.  ord.  15).  The  little  children  were  aim 
to  communicate  daily  throughout  the  ort^ive 
with  the  rest  of  the  newly-baptized.  See  Ordd. 
6,  8,  9. 

There  is  an  English  canon  ascribed  to  Lc^- 
briht,  A.D.  740,  but  probably  somewhat  later, 
which  says,  **  They  who  can,  and  know  how  to 
baptize,  faithful  monks  especially,  ought  always 
to  have  the  eucharist  with  thero,  though  they 
travel  to  places  far  distant  **  (Johnson's  £m^ 
Canons^  vol.  i.  p.  235).  Jesse,  bishop  of  Amicus, 
A.D.  799,  in  an  epistle  on  the  order  of  bapttno* 
says,  that  "after  trine  immersion  the  bishop 
should  confirm  the  child  (puerum)  with  chrxsa 
on  the  forehead,  and  that  finally  he  ahoold  be 
confirmed  and  communicated  with  the  body  asd 
blood  of  Christ,  that  he  may  be  a  member  ot' 
Christ"  (see  note  to  Regino  De  Eccl.  DiscipL 
lib.  i.  c.  69 ;  ed.  Baluz.).  The  epistle  of  Je&.-e 
was  written  in  reply  to  some  questions  of  Oiarle- 
magne  respecting  baptism.  In  the  Cap&viaries 
of  the  latter  we  find  the  following  law  notably 
framed  in  ezpre»  accordance  with  the  answer* 
of  Jesse  and  other  bishops : — "  That  the  presbyter 
have  the  eucharist  ready,  that  when  any  one 
shall  be  taken  sick,  or  an  infant  (parralos)  be 
ailing,  he  may  communicate  him  at  once,  lest  he 
die  without  communion "  (Lib.  i.  c.  155 :  Sim. 
lib.  V.  c  57).  This  is' in  the  collection  of  Walur 
of  Oi'leans  (c.  7) ;  Regino  {u.  8.) ;  Burchard  (Hbk 
V.  c.  10);  and  Ivo  {Deer.  P.  ii.  c  20). 

Infants  wens  during  a  period  of  uncertam 
length  required  to  be  kept  without  food  between 
their  baptism  and  communion,  when  the  latter 
followed  as  a  part  of  the  ilay's  rites.  Thus  in 
the  earliest  Ordo  Romanes,  supposed  by  Usher 
to  be  written  about  the  year  730,  care  is  enj«in«d 
that  the  little  ones  (parvuli)  baptized  on  Easter 
Eve  "  take  no  food,  nor  be  suckled,  after  their 
baptism  before  the?  communicate  of  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  body  of  Christ  "  (§  46 ;  Jfusse.  Ital 
tom.  i.  p.  28).  There  are  rubrics  to  this  efiect 
in  several  ancient  orders  of  baptism,  three  of 
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which  were  compiled  or  copied  in  the  8th 
centary  (Ordd.  6,  7,  8,  in  Martene,  ti.  8.  For 
later  examples,  see  Ordd.  9,  15).  In  one  copy  of 
the  Gregorian  Sacramentary,  the  rule  is  thus 
relaxed.  **  They  are  not  forbidden  to  be  suckled 
before  the  sacred  communion,  if  it  be  necessary  " 
{inter  Opp,  S,  Greg.  tom.  v.  col.  Ill;  Antr. 
1615).  The  prohibition  seems  to  have  been 
generally  omitted  from  the  rubric  after  the  8th 
century ;  but  the  pontifical  of  the  Latin  church 
of  Apamia  in  Syria,  which  was  written  in  the 
12th,  retains  it,  though  speaking  of  contirmation 
and  communion  imme«liately  after  baptism  only 
as  'Uhe  custom  of  some  churches"  (Ord.  15; 
JHarteoe, «.  s.). 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  infants  were  at 
fir»t  communicated  in  both  kinds ;   but  there 
is  little  clear  evidence  to  that  effect.     Passages 
which  speak  of  their  eating  the  flesh  and  drink- 
ing the  blood  of  Christ  are  not  conclusive.    The 
council  of  Toledo  before  cited,  after  mentioning 
the  occasional  rejection  of  one  element  bv  the 
sick,  ^  because  except  the  draught  of  the  Lord*s 
cup,  they  could  not  swallow  the  eucharist  de- 
livered to  them,"  proceeds  to  the  case  of  others 
'*  who  do  such  things  in  the  time  of  infancy." 
The  inference  appears  good  that  the  eucharist 
was  offered  to  both  in  bread  as  well  as  wine. 
We  are  however  in  a  good  measure  left  to  infer 
the  practice  of  the  first  ages  from  that  of  the 
later  church.   Because  the  cup  only  is  mentioned 
in   St.  Cyprian's  story  of  the  infant  who  had 
partaken  of  a    heathen    sacrifice,    some   have 
argued  that  th«y  were  communicated  in  the  blood 
only.     Had  it  been  so,  they  would  hardly  have 
been  permitted  to  receive  in  both  kinds  at  a  later 
period ;  as  they  certainly  did,  when  for  a  time 
the  cu&tom  of  intinction  prevailed  in  the  West. 
Kven  in   the   12th   century,  when  Paschal  IL 
fiuppresfied  that  practice  at  Clugny,  he  made  an 
exception  in  favour  of  **  infants  and  persons  very 
fiick  who  are  not  able  to  swallow  the  bread." 
All  others  were  to  receive  the  bread  by  itself 
iEpist.  32;   Labb.  Omct'/ta,  tom.  z.  col.  656). 
In  a  manuscript  Antiphonary  that  belonged  to 
an  Italian  monastery,  written  about  the  middle 
of  the   same    century,   after    directions    for    a 
baptism,  is  the  following  rubric :  ^  Then  follows 
the     communion,    which  is    ministered    under 
these  words ;  *  The  body  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
fsteeped  in  His  blood,   preserve   thy  soul   unto 
everlasting  life  '"(Muratori,  Ardiq,  Ital.  Mediaev, 
tom.  iv.  p.  843).     About  the  same  time,  how- 
ever,  we  find  Radulphus  Ardens  saying,  in   a 
sermon  on  Easter  Day,  "  It  has  been  decreed  that 
it  be  delivered  to  children  as  soon  as  baptized,  at 
least  in  the  species  of  wine ;  that  they  may  not 
depart   without  a  necessary  sacrament"  (Zac- 
caria,  Bibiioth,  £it.  tom.  ii.  p.  ii.  p.  clz.).     How 
infants    were  communicated  in   the  one  species 
then,  we  may  learn  from  the  pontifical  of  Apamia 
already  cited.    "  But  children  who  as  yet  know 
not  how  to  eat  or  drink  are  communicated  either 
with  a  leaf  or  with  the  finger  dipped  in  the  blood 
o£  the  Lord  and  put  into  their  mouth,  the  priest 
thus  saying,  'ITie  body  with  the  blood  of  our 
Lord   Jesus  Christ,  keep  thee  unto  everlasting 
life '  "  (Martene,  u.s.).     Robertus  Panlulus,  a.d. 
]  175,  in  a  work  J)e  Sacrcanentit,  long  ascribed  to 
Hugo  de  S.  Victore,  says,  <*  The  said  sacrament  is 
to  be  ministered  with  the  finger  of  the  priest  to 
jhildreo  newly  )orn  in  the  species  of  the  blood; 
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because  such  can  suck  naturally  "  (Lib.  i.  c.  20). 
As  the  Greeks  and  Orientals  generally  used 
intinction  before  the  age  of  Charlemagne,  it  is 
to  be  presumed  that  they  communicated  infants 
in  the  same  manner  as  adults ;  t. «.,  in  both  kinds 
with  a  spoon.  Now  "in  practice,  though  the 
rule  is  otherwise,  the  eucharist  is  given  to 
infants  under  the  species  of  wine  alone  "  (Goar 
in  Annot,  Nihusii  ad  Allatii  Dissert,  de  Mis^a 
Praeaanot.  ad  fin. ;  AUat.  De  Ooc,  et  Or,  Consent, 
col.  1659).  The  Nestorians,  Jacobites,  Arme- 
nians and  Maronites,  are  said  to  have  fallen  into 
the  same  practice  (Gabriel  Sinaita,  ibid.  col. 
1667).  The  Greeks  use  a  spoon,  but  from  con- 
flicting statements  before  us  (see  Martene,  u.  s, 
art.  15,  n.  15),  we  infer  that  the  rest  use  the 
finger  or  a  spoon  indifferently.  [W.  £.  S.] 

INFIRMARY    (MONASTIC).     In  his 

enumeration  of  Christian  duties  Benedict  speci- 
fies that  of  visiting  the  sick  (Bened.  Heg.  c.  4) ; 
and  elsewhere  he  speaks  of  it  as  a  duty  of  pri- 
mary and  paramount  obligation  for  monks 
(**  ante  omnia  et  super  omnia,"  c.  36),  quoting 
the  words  of  Christ,  **  I  was  sick,  and  ye  minis- 
tered unto  Me."  Beyond,  however,  saying,  that 
the  sick  are  to  have  a  separate  part  of  the 
monastery  assigned  to  them  (cf.  Aurel.  Seg.  cc 
37,  52;  Caesar.  Jleg.  c.  30),  and  a  separate 
officer  in  charge  of  them  (cf.  Jfeg,  J'amat,  c.  21), 
that  they  are  to  be  allowed  meat  and  the 
luzury  of  baths,  if  necessary,  that  they  are  not 
to  be  ezacting  ("  ne  superfluitate  sui  fratres  con- 
tristent"),  and  that  the  brethren  who  wait  on 
them  are  not  to  be  impatient,  he  gives  no  pre- 
cise directions  {ib.).  Subsequently  it  was  the 
special  duty  of  the  '*  infirmarius,"  the  ^'cellera- 
rius  "  (house-steward),  and  of  the  abbot  himself, 
to  look  after  the  sick  (Martene,  Ifeg,  Comm,  c.  4 ; 
Caesarii  Beg,  ad  Virg,  c.  20,  Seg.  Cujusd.  ad 
Virgines,  c  15) ;  no  other  monk  might  visit  them 
without  leave  from  the  abbot  or  prior  (Mart.  /.c). 
Everything  was  to  be  done  for  their  comfort, 
both  in  body  and  soul,  that  they  should  not 
miss  the  kindly  offices  of  kinsfolk  and  friends 
(cf.  Fructuos.  Meg,  c  7 ;  Hieronym.  £p.  22,  ad 
Eustoch.) ;  and,  while  the  rigour  of  the  monastic 
discipline  was  to  be  relazed,  whenever  necessar}', 
in  their  favour,  due  supervision  was  to  be  ezer- 
cised,  lest  there  should  be  any  abuse  of  the  privi- 
leges of  the  sick-room  (Mart.  Lc;  cf.  Keg,  Pachom, 
c.  20).  The  **  infirmarius  "  was  to  enforce  silence 
at  meals,  to  check  conversation  in  the  sick-room 
(<*  mansio  infirmorum,  intra  claustra,"  Cone, 
Aquisgran,  A.D.  816,  c  142)  at^  other  times,  and 
to  discriminate  carefully  between  real  and  fic- 
titious ailments  (Mart.  /.  c).  The  sick  were,  if 
possible,  to  recite  the  hours  daily  and  to  attend 
mass  at  stated  times,  and  if  unable  to  walk  to 
the  chapel,  they  were  to  be  carried  thither  in  the 
arms  of  their  brethren  (t6.).  The  meal  in  the 
sick-room  was  to  be  three  hours  earlier  than  in 
the  common  refectory  {Reg.  Mag.  c.  28).  The 
abbot  might  allow  a  separate  kitchen  and  "  but- 
tery "  for  the  use  of  the  sick  monks  (Aurelian, 
£eg.  ad  Monach.  c.  53,  Beg,  ad  Virg,  c  37). 
The  rule  of  Caesarius  of  Aries  ordered,  that 
the  abbot  was  to  provide  good  wine  for  the 
sick,  the  ordinary  wine  of  the  monastery  being 
often  of  inferior  quality  (cf.  Mabill.  Visquis.  de 
Curs,  GaUic.  vi.  70,  71 ;  Mabill.  Ann.  iii.  8,  Da 
I  Cange,  Gloeaar.  Lot.  s.  v.).  [I.  G.  &] 
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INFORMERS.  (Calnmniatr^resy  Delatorea. 
Tertullian  [(idv.  Marcion.  r.  18]  fancifully  con- 
necU  ^^diabolus"  with  **  delatura/')  This  claiis 
of  men  originated  before  the  Christian  era,  and 
indeed  beibre  the  establishment  of  the  Roman 
empire.  [Dicr.  of  Qrrek  and  Rohan  Antiq. 
8.  y.  JDchtor.']  When  persecution  arose  against 
the  church,  the  delatorea  naturally  sought  gain, 
and  probably  some  credit  with  the  civil  autho- 
rities, by  giving  infoi-mation  against  those  who 
practised  Christian  rites,  since  the  secret  assem- 
blies of  Christians  for  wor»hip  came  under  the  • 
prohibition  of  the  Lex  Julia  de  Mnjestate  (Tac. 
Ann,  i.  72,  p.  3 ;  Merivale,  Hist,  tiome^  c.  xliv.). 
Tertullian  states  that  Tiberius  threatened  the 
accusers  of  the  Christians — "  Caesar  .  .  .  com- 
minatus  periculum  accusatoribus  Christ ianornm" 
{Apol,  c.  5),  but  the  story  rests  only  upon  his 
statement.  He  also  (/.  c.)  claims  M.  Aurelius  as 
a  protector  of  Christians.  Titus  issued  an  edict 
against  delators,  forbidding  slaves  to  inform 
against  their  mn^tei-s  or  freedmen  against  their 
patrons.  Nerva  on  nis  accession  republished  this 
edict.  "Jewish  manners,"  ue.  probably  Chris- 
tianity, is  specially  mentioned  as  one  of  the  sub- 
jects on  which  informations  were  forbidden  (Dion 
Ixviii.  1,  quoted  by  Merivale).  In  Pliny's  well- 
known  letter  to  Trajan  (x.  90  [al.  97])  we  find  the 
delatores  in  full  work.  The  Christians  who  were 
brought  before  him  were  delated  (deferebantur), 
and  an  anonymous  paper  was  sent  in  containing  a 
list  of  many  Christians  or  supposed  Christians. 
Trajan  in  his  answer  (iZ>.  97  [98]),  though  he  for- 
bad Christians  to  be  sought  out  (i.  e.  by  govern- 
ment officials),  did  not  attempt  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  practice  of  delation ;  those  who  were  informed 
against,  if  they  continued  in  their  infatuation, 
must  be  punished.  See  TertuUian's  comment  on 
this  {ApoL  c.  2).  And  in  the  subsequent  per- 
secutions a  large  part  of  the  suffering  arose  from 
unfaithful  brethren  who  betrayed  their  friends 
to  the  persecutors.  It  is  not  wonderful  that 
during  and  immediately  after  the  days  of  perse- 
cution the  delator  was  regarded  with  horror. 
Thus  the  council  of  Elvira  {Cone.  EUb,  c.  73), 
A.D.  305,  excommunicated,  even  on  his  death- 
bed,* any  dciator  who  had  caused  the  proscrip- 
tion or  death  of  the  person  informed  against ; 
for  informing  in  less  important  cases,  the  delator 
might  be  re-admitted  to  communion  after  five 
years;  or,  if  a  catechumen,  be  might  be  ad- 
mitted to  baptism  after  five  years.  The  first  of 
Aries,  A.D.  314,  reckons  among  **  traditores " 
not  only  those  who  gave  np  to  the  persecutors 
the  Holy  Scriptures  and  sacred  vessels,  but  also 
those  who  handed  in  lists  of  the  brethren  (nom- 
ina  fratrum) ;  and  respecting  these  the  council 
decrees,  that  whoever  shall  be  discovered  from 
the  public  records  (acta)  to  have  committed  such 
offences  shall  be  solemnly^  degraded  from  the 
clerical  oi*der ;  but  such  degradation,  if  the  of- 
fender was  a  bishop,  was  not  to  vitiate  the 
orders  of  those  who  might  have  been  ordained 


•  According  to  Ibe  reading  •*  Nee  In  fine ;"  some  MS3. 
rpad  **  non  nisi  in  fine."  It  seems  probable  that  *'  nee  in 
fine "  or  **  flncm  "  was  the  original  reading,  and  thai  it 
was  altered  to  bring  it  into  acoordanoe  with  the  decree  of 
Nicaea  (c.  13),  which  provides  that  the  Holy  Communion 
is  in  no  cose  to  be  refused  to  a  dying  man. 

»»  "  Non  verbis  nudis ;"  another  readinit  is  •*  verberibus 
mnltts." 


by  him.  Charges  against  traditores  vere  Mi 
to  be  admitted  unless  they  (»aM  b«  proved 
from  the  **■  acta  publica."  This  decree  is 
highly  interesting,  as  following  immediatclr 
upon  a  period  of  persecution,  and  showing  ihii 
the  edict  of  Milan  (a.d.  313)  had  bmagbt  ab^^ot 
a  great  change  in  Gaul,  and  that  Christians  w^ie 
admitted  to  consult  the  public  records  of  ti:e 
recent  proceedings  against  them.  The  capita- 
laries  of  the  Frank  kings  (lib.  xi.  c.  317.  ia 
Baluze,  i.  977)  cite  the  73ni  canon  of  Elvira 
with  the  reading  **  nee  in  fine."  So  lib.  viL  c. 
205,  and  Additio  Quarta,  c  34,  in  Baluze,  L 
1068, 1202.  The  same  capitularies  (^d</.  ijtuirta^ 
c.  35)  enjoin  bishops  to  excommunicate  ^acco- 
satores  fratrum;"  and,  even  after  amendment, 
not  to  admit  them  to  holy  orders,  though  they 
may  be  admitted  to  communion.  Any  cleric  or 
layman  who  brings  frivolous  charges  against  bi« 
bishop  (calumniator  extiterit)  is  to  be  reputed  a 
homicide. 

The  canon  of  Elvira  is  cited  in  the  de^rv^ 
of  Gratian  (p.  ii.  can.  y.  quae.  6,  c.  6)  with  tn« 
reading  "non  nisi  in  fine."  The  same  decree 
(ti.  8.  c.  5)  attributes  to  pope  Hadrian  L  i 
decree,  "  let  the  tongue  of  a  delator  be  cut  out 
(capuletur),  or,  on  conviction,  let  his  bead  be 
cut  off ;  "  a  decree  probably  taken  from  the  civt. 
legislation,  for  nearly  the  same  provision  is  tl»uzHi 
in  the  Theodosian  code  (lib.  x.  tit.  x.  t  2X  anJ 
precisely  the  same  in  the  Frank  capitularies 
(lib.  vii.  c.  3(50;  Bal.  i.  1102).  [S.  J.  L] 

INFULA.  1.  The  infnla  was  in  dsi^sicAl 
times  the  band  or  fillet  which  bound  the  brew 
of  the  sacrificing  priest  and  the  Tictim. 

**  Nee  te  tua  plurlma,  Psntha 
Labcntem  pletas  nee  ApoUlnis  infula  texit." 

Virg.  Atm.  it  4SM. 

Servius  (on  Aeneid.  x.  538)  tells  us  that  it  wac 
a  broad  fillet  or  ribbon,  commonly  made  of  n-u 
and  white  strips.  Isidore  (^EtynutL  xix.  3*) 
describes  the  infula  of  the  heathen  priest  io 
similar  terms.  The  infula  of  the  Tictim  is  mea* 
tioned  in 

"  Btans  hosUa  ad  aram 
Lanea  dum  nIveA  drcnmdatnr  inhila  vltlA" 

yirg.  Gmrg.  VL  a^X. 

And  the  term  seems  to  have  been  earlv  traa^- 
ferred  to  the  head-covering  of  Christian  pri6>t». 
Hence  Prudentius  {Peristeph.  ir.  79)  speaks  ot 
the  **  sacerdotum  domiu  infulata  "  of  the  Valeni 
of  Saragossa,  when  he  is  evidently  speaking  of 
the  ^'cleras.**  So  Pope  Gelasios  (Hardoaia*« 
Conciliay  ii.  901),  wishing  to  say  that  a  certain 
person  ought  to  be  rejected  from  the  Christian 
priesthood,  says  that  he  is  *'  dericalibos  infulis 
reprobabilis "  (Hefele's  Beitr^,  ii.  223  &). 
See  Mitre. 

2.  For  infula  in  the  sense  of  a  ministerial 
vestment,  see  Casula,  Plaxeta.  [C] 

INGELHEIM,  COUNCIL  OF  (Imffeiheim- 
ense  ConctVium),  a.d.  788,  at  Ingelheim,  whea 
Tassilo,  duke  of  Bavaria,  was  condemned,  but 
allowed  to  enter  a  monastery.  [L  S.  Ff.] 

INGENUUS,  martyr  at  Alexandria  with 
Ammon,  Theophilus,  Ptotomeus,  Zeno;  comme- 
morated Dec  20  {Mart  ^om.  Fe#.,  Adonis,  Uso- 
ardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

INITIAL  HYMN.-A  name  for  the  hymn 
which  in  the  F.a8tern  liturgies  corresponds  to  t^ 
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Iniroit  of  the  Roman  mass.  In  the  eastern 
litQrgies  the  term  Introit  (tXaoBos)  in  applied  to 
the  two  ENTRANCES  of  the  liturgy,  the  little 
entrance  (^  fnKpk  cfo-oSos)  t.  e.  that  of  the 
Book  of  the  Gospels,  and  the  great  entrance 
{yi  fitydkrj  ^ffoHos)  i.  e.  that  of  the  elements. 

In  the  litargies  of  St  Basil  and  St.  Chrysostom 
this  hymn  takes  the  form  of  three  antiphonSj 
called  the  first,  second,  and  third  antiphons,  each 
of  which  consists  of  a  few  verses  called  *'  stichi  '* 
(trrixoi)  from  the  Psalms;  each  verse  of  the 
first  antiphon  being  followed  by  the  clause  "  At 
the  intercession  of  the  Theotocos,  save  us,  0 
Saviour;"  each  verse  of  the  second  and  third 
by  an  an ti phonal  clause  of  the  same  nature, 
varying  with  and  having  reference  to  the  festi- 
val. That  of  the  third  antiphon  is  sometimes 
one  of  the  troparia  of  the  day.  Each  antiphon 
is  ibllowe<l  by  an  unvarying  prayer,  called  gene- 
rally the  prayer  of  the  first,  second,  and  third 
antiphon,*  and  which  are  the  same  in  the  litur- 
gies of  St.  Basil  and  St.  Chrysostom.^ 

The  first  and  second  antiphons  are  followed  by 
'*  Glory  &c.  (8^(a  Ka\  vvv),  after  which  the  anti- 
phonal  response  is  repeated. 

The  third  antiphon  by  short  hymns  or  troparia 
in  rhythmical  prose  under  different  names,  and 
which  vary  with  the  day.  These  antiphons  are 
considered  to  symbolise  the  prediction  of  the 
prophets,  foretelling  the  coming  and  incarnation 
ot  our  Lord.B  As  a  specimen  the  three  anti- 
phons for  Easter  Day  are : — 

AntipK.  /. 

Stieh.  0  be  JoyAiI  in  God  all  ye  lands.    (Ps.  IxvL  1.) 

At  the  Intercession,  &c. 
Siidk.  Sing  praises  unto  the  honour  of  His  name.  (Do.) 

At  the  intercession,  ftc. 
Stidi.  Say  unto  Qod,  0  bow  wonderful  art  Thou  in  Tby 
worlcs.    (verse  2.) 

At  the  intercession,  &c. 
Stidi.  Fur  all  the  wurld  shall  worship  Thee,  (veme  3.) 

At  the  intercession,  Ate 

Glory,  ftc. 

At  the  Intercession,  kc 

AniipK.  II. 

Stick.  Qod  be  merciful  unto  U!>.    (Ps.  Ixvit.  1.) 

Save  us,  0  Son  of  God,  Thou  that  art  risen  ftom 
the  dead. 

StUk.  And  show  us  the  liffht  of  Hb  oounteuanoe.  (Do.) 

Save  us  0  Son  of  Qod,  hu:. 
Stick.  That  Thy  way  may  be  known  upon  earth,  (v.  a.) 

Save  us,  0  Son  of  Qod,  kc 
StUk.  I^et  the  people  praise  Thee.    (v.  3.) 

Save  us,  0  Son  of  God,  ftc 

Glory,  &C. 

Save  us,  0  Son  of  God,  &a 

AnHpk.  III. 

StiA.  Let  God  arise,  and  let  His  enemies  be  scattered 
let  them  also  that  hate  Him  flee  before  Him. 

(Ps.  IxvUl.  1.) 
Qirlst  is  risen  from  the  dead,  having  trodden 
down  death  by  death,  and  given  life  to  those 
that  are  In  the  grave. 


•  There  are  variations  between  the  two  liturgies,  as  to 
whether  the  prayer  of  the  antiphon  soonld  be  said  before 
or  after  Its  antiphon,  which  It  is  unnecessary  to  par- 
ticularise. 

<»  The  prayer  of  the  third  antiphon  is  "  A  Prayer  of 
SuCbryeoBiom"  of  the  EngllBb  Prayer-book, 

•  Vid.  Cssali  de  Vet.  Soar.  Christ.  JZtt.  cap.  zd. 


Stick.  Like  as  the  smoke  vanisheth  so  shalt  thou  drive 
them  away :  and  like  as  wax  melteth  at  the 
fire.    (v.  2.)     ' 
Christ  is  risen,  &c. 
Stidi,  So  let  the  ungixlly  perish  at  the  presence  of  God, 
but  let  the  righteous  he  ghuL    (w.  2,  3.) 
Christ  is  risen,  kc 
Stick.  This  is  the  day  which  the  Lord  hath  made :  we 
wlU  rejoice  and  be  glad  in  it  (P4.cxviii.24.) 
Christ  is  risen,  kc 

On  Sundays  as  a  rule,  in  the  liturgy  of  St. 
Basil  the  Typica  ^  for  the  day  are  said  instead  of 
the  first  two  antiphons;  and  in  those  of  St. 
Basil  and  St.  Chrysostom  instead  of  the  third 
antiphon,  the  Beatitudes  (0/  fuiKtipifffjioC). 

These  are  the  Beatitudes  from  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount,  and  are  thus  said.  They  are  intro- 
duced by  the  clause  "  Remember  us,  0  Lord, 
when  Thou  comest  into  Thy  Kingdom."  The 
first  five  Beatitudes  are  then  said  consecutively ; 
after  the  fitlh  and  each  following  one  is  inter- 
posed a  short  troparion^  differing  in  each  case, 
and  all  varying  with  the  day.  After  the  sixth 
of  these  follows  **  Glory,  &c."  and  then  two  more 
troparia,  the   latter  of  which  is  a   Theotocion.* 

in  the  liturgies  of  St.  James  and  St.  Mark 
the  initial  hymn  is  the  same,  and  unvarying.  It 
is  of  the  ordinary  form  of  Greek  hymns,  begin- 
ning "  Only  begotten  Son  and  Word  of  God,"  &c., 
and  containing  prayers  for  salvation  through  the 
mysteries  of  the  incarnation,  which  it  recites. 
[See  Antiphon].  [H.  J.  H.] 

INITIATION.    [Baptism,  §  5,  p.  156.] 

INNOCENT,  or  INNOCENTIUS.  (1) 
[Gregory  (2).] 

(2)  Martyr  at  Sirmium  with  Sebastia  (or 
Sabbatia)  and  thirty  others ;  commemorated 
July  4  (^Mart.  Rom.  Vet.^  Adonis,Usuardi). 

(3)  Martyr  with  Exsuperius  (1).     [W.  F.  G.] 

INNOCENTS,  Feotival  of  the.  (j^M^f>a 
rSiP  kyiw  iV  x(Ai(i9«y  nfrivr:  festum  InnO' 
centum  [ivm^  Natales  Sanctorum  Innocentum, 
Nataie  Infantum,  Necatio  [^Ailisio']  Infantum. 
The  old  Lnglish  Childermas  and  the  German 
Kindermesse  may  also  be  noted.) 

1.  History  of  festival, — The  Holy  Innocents  of 
Bethlehem,  the  victims  of  Herod's  jealousy  of  our 
Lord,  are  at  an  early  period  commemorated  as 
martyrs  for  Christ,  of  whom  indeed  they  were 
in  one  sense  the  first  (see  Irenaeus  adv.  Haer. 
iii.  16.  4;  Cyprinn,  Epist.  56,pMH  Thibari  con' 
sistenti^  §  6).  Subsequent  fathers  continually 
speak  in  the  same  strain,  e.g.  Gregory  of  HazI" 
anzum  (Serm.  3S  m  Natiottate,  §  1  ^  >  ▼ol*  i*  674, 
ed.  Bened.);  Chrysoetom  {Bom.  9  tn  S.  Matt, 
vol.  vii.  130,  ed.  Montfaucon) ;  Augustine  (finar- 
ratio  in  Psal.  47 ;  vol.  iv.  593,  ed.  Qanme ;  Serm, 
199  th  Epiphania,  §  2,  vol.  v,  1319 ;  Serm,  373  th 
Epiph.  §  3,  vol.  V.  2178 ;  Serm.  375  in  Epiph, 
§  2,  vol.  V.  2183);  Prudentina  (Cath.  xii.  de 
Epiph.  125).  Augustine  also  distinctly  refers 
(de  W)ero  Arbitria,  iii.  68,  voV  i.  1035)  to  a  com- 
memoration of  their  martyrdom  by  the  church. 
Some  writers,  as  August!  {DenktcOrdigkeiten  aus 
der  Christlichen  ArchSolofjiej  i.  304),  Bintcrim 
(DenhoUrdigkeiten  derChrist-Katholischen  Eirche, 
V.  1.  549)  and  others,  refer  to  a  homily  of  Origen 

*  These  terms  will  be  explained  in  their  place. 

*  These  troparia  are  given  In  the  Oetoeekus. 
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aa  afTordittg  evidence  on  this  last  point.  The 
writing  in  question,  however  (flom.  3  de  diversis, 
vol.  ii.  p.  282 ;  ed.  Paris,  1604),  is  universally 
rejected  as  spurious,  and  Huet  sunts  up  con- 
cerning it  (Origenis  0pp.  vol.  iv.  325,  ed.  De  la 
Rue)  that  it  is  a  work  originally  written  in 
Latin,  and  later  than  the  time  of  Jerome. 

The  commemoration  of  the  Massacre  of  the 
Innocents  was  at  first  combined  with  the  festival 
of  the  Epiphany.  Thus  the  passage  of  Pruden- 
tius  above  referred  to  speaks  of  them  in  the 
hymn  on  the  Epiphany ;  Leo,  in  not  a  few  of  his 
homilies  on  the  Epiphany,  speaks  of  the  Inno- 
cents (see  e.g.  Sermin,  31-33,35,  38:  Patrol. 
liv.  234  sqq.),  as  also  Fulgentius  of  Ruspe  in  a 
homily  de  Epiphama,  deque  Innocentum  nece  et 
muneribua  magorum  {Patrol.  Ixv.  732).  Subse- 
quently a  special  day  was  set  apart  for  the  fes- 
tival of  the  Innocents,  a  day  in  close  proximity 
to  that  on  which  the  Lord's  Nativity  is  celebrated 
being  chosen;  not  that  we  have  any  definite 
knowledge  as  to  the  time  when  Herod  put  the 
children  to  death,  but  from  the  special  associ- 
ation between  the  two  events.  Hence  we  find 
December  28  in  the  Western  and  December  29 
in  the  Eastern  church  set  apart  for  the  com- 
memoration of  the  Innocents.  The  date  of  the 
origin  of  the  separate  festival  cannot  be  very 
closely  defined.  It  is  however  mentioned  in  the 
Calendarium  Carthaginense,  to  whose  date  we  can 
approximate  from  the  fact  that  the  latest  martyrs 
commemorated  are  those  who  perished  in  the 
Vandal  persecution  under  Hunneric,  484  a.d. 
Here  the  notice  is,  "  V.  Kal.  7an.  Sanctorum  In- 
nocentum, quos  Herodes  jccidit "  {Patrol,  xiii. 
1228).  It  may  be  added  that  Peter  Chrysologiis, 
bishop  of  Ravenna  (ob.  450  A.D.),  has  leflt  among 
his  sermons,  two  de  Infantium  nece,  quite  apart 
from  several  others  on  the  Epiphany  {Sermm. 
152,  153;  Patrol.  Hi.  G04).  It  is  needless  to 
give  here  a  list  of  later  calendars  and  martyr- 
ologies,  in  which  the  festival  of  the  Innocents 
unifonnly  occui*s,  but  it  may  be  noted  that  it 
subsequently  acquired  a  considerable  degree  of  im- 
portance, for  in  the  Jiule  of  Chrodegang,  bishop  of 
Metz  (ob.  766  A.D.),  the  **  festivitas  Infantium 
is  included  among  the  '*  solemnitates  praecipuae 
{Reg.  Chrodeg.  c.  74 ;  Patrol.  Ixxxvii.  1009). 

2.  Liturgical  notices. — ^The  earliest  of  the  Ro- 
msin  Sacramentaries,  the  Leonine,  contains  two 
msisses  for  the  festival  of  the  Innocents,  which 
follow  immediately  after  that  for  St.  John  the 
Evangelist,  and  are  headed  In  Natali  Innocentum 
(Leonis  0pp.  vol.  ii.  155,  ed.  Ballerini).  We  may 
call  attention  to  the  curious  reference  in  the 
Preface  of  the  second  mass  to  the  prophecy  of 
Jeremiah  (xxxi.  15),  "  Rachel  plorans  filios  suos, 
uoluit  consolari,  quia  non  sunt/'  where  the 
mother's  grief  is  explained  as  arising  not  from 
the  death  of  her  children,  but  because  infants  held 
worthy  of  receiving  so  great  a  renown  were  bom 
not  from  her  line,  but  from  that  of  Leah.  Ele- 
ments from  the  Leonine  Sacramentary  are  found 
embodied  in  the  service  for  the  day  in  the  Ge- 
lasian  {Patrol.  Izxiv.  1060)  and  Gregorian  Sacra* 
mentanes  (col.  12,  ed.  Menard),  in  the  latter 
case  including  a  slightly  modified  form  of  the 
Preface,*  which  also  appears  in  the  service  for 

■  The  collect  in  tlic  Gdaslan  and  Gregorian  Sacra- 
mentaries furaished  that  of  our  own  cburdi  till  1662, 
when  it  was  modified  into  Its  present  fonu. 
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the  day  in  the  Ambrosian  liturgy  (Panclias, 
Liiurgg.  Latt,  i.  308).  In  the  amdeBi  Romaa 
church  a  special  degree  of  moumfalness  was 
associated  with  this  day,  for  we  find  in  the  Gre- 
gorian Liber  Antipkonarius  (col.  659,  e<L  Meaard) 
the  notice  that  the  Gloria  m  Excelsis  and  AUe- 
luia  are  not  sung,  ^'  sed  quasi  prae  tristitia  dies 
ilia  dedncitur."  Of  this  we  may  derive  an  illus- 
tration, though  of  much  later  date,  from  the 
Ordo  Pomanus  (x.  26),  which  remarks  that  oo 
this  day,  except  it  fell  on  a  Sunday,  the  Romans 
abstain  from  flesh  and  fat.  See  also  Amalarin^ 
{de  Eccl.  Off.  i.  41 ;  PatroL  cv.  1074^  and  the 
Micrologus  {de  Eccl.  obs.  c.  30 ;  PatroL  di.  1003). 
which  mentions  the  further  omission  on  this  dav 
of  the  Te  Deum  and  Ite,  miaw  esL  He  subjoins  as 
a  reason  for  the  sadness  attaching  to  this  day,  that 
the  Innocenta,  though  martyrs  for  Christ,  '^noo- 
dum  tamen  ad  gloriam,  sed  ad  infemalem  poeaain 
discesserunt." 

In  the  ancient  lectionary  of  the  Gallican 
church,  the  prophetic  lection,  epistle,  and  gospel 
were  respectively  Jer.  xxxi.  lS-20,  Rev.  vi  9-11, 
Matt.  ii.  1-23  (Mabillon,  de  Ziturgia  GaVieam, 
lib.  ii.  p.  112 ;  see  also  the  service  m  the  Gotho- 
gallic  missal,  lib.  iii.  p.  198).  In  the  Moxarahic 
liturgy,  however,  they  are  respecUirely  Jer.  xxxi. 
15-20,  2  Cor.  L  2-7,  Matt,  xriii.  13-15,  1-6, 
10,  11  {Missale  Mixtum,  8.  Isidori,  p.  4S,  ed. 
Leslie). 

The  Micrologus  {supra)  refers  to  the  octave  of 
the  festival  of  the  Innocents  as  generally  observed 
(**  eodem  modo  nt  aliomm  Sanctorum  celebra- 
tur  ").  It  would  seem,  however,  that  this  is  of 
comparatively  late  date  as  a  matter  of  gmeral 
observance,  for  according  to  Binterim  {Denhe. 
V.  1.  552),  it  is  wanting  in  many  calendan  of  the 
9th  century.  A  curious  mistaJce  ma«t  be  me«- 
tioned  here  into  which  several  have  fallen  ia 
connection  with  the  octave  of  the  festival  of  the 
Innocents.  In  the  Indicuha  operum  8.  Aitgustini 
by  P<»sidius,  is  an  entry  '*  de  die  octavamm  In- 
fantium ;  duo  **  {Patrol,  xl vi.  16).  This  ha.«  been 
taken  by  Baronius  {Martyrologiuui  Somantm, 
Dec.  28  and  Jan.  4,  not)  and  others  as  showing 
the  existence  of  an  octave  of  the  festival  of  the 
Innocents  in  Augustine's  time.  The  two  sermons, 
however,  of  Augustine  refer  to  the  first  Sunday 
after  Easter,  the  octave  of  the  day  on  which  iht 
sacrament  of  baptism  had  been  received,  **kodie 
octavae  dicuntur  infantium,  revelanda  sunt  capita 
eorum  "  {Sermm.  260, 376 ;  PatroL  xxxviii.  12C»1, 
1669). 

Attention  has  already  been  called  to  the  prox- 
imity of  the  festival  of  the  InnocenU  to  that  of 
the  Nativity,  in  consequence  of  the  assodatwa 
of  the  two  events  commemorated.  These  tWM 
indeed,  with  the  commemoratioDs  on  the  twn 
intervening  days  of  Stephen  the  protomartyr 
and  John  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved,  may 
be  supposed  to  form  one  combined  festival,  all 
centering  in  the  idea  of  the  Incarnation.  Tho* 
wo  have  a  homily  of  Bernard  of  Clairvaox  de 
Quatuor  continuis  aolemmtaiibua,  scilicet  Natin- 
tatis  Domini  ac  Sanctorum  SUphanij  Jokamii  ft 
Innocentium  {Patrol,  clxxxiii.  129). 

The  day  for  the  commemoration  of  the  Inno- 
cents in  the  Eastern  church  is  December  39, 
but  we  find  in  the  Armeno-Gregorian  calendar 
(Neale,  Eastern  Church,  Introd.  p.  799)  Jane  10 
associated  with  them :  this  same  calendar  beia^ 
one  of  those  which  giTos    from  what  oripnal 
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cauH  dots  ngt  appcnr,  the  lunniing  number  of 
14,000  for  th«  iuranti  .lain.  Tfaii  la  iIm  tha 
case  with  tha  pictorial  Mokow  calendar  preiiud 
hy  Papcbroch  to  the  Acia  Sanctorum  for  May 
<vol.  i.  p.  Iiiii.).'  Numerous  Eaitrrn  calendars, 
howerer.do  Dot  cooUin  this  atsnnl  additiou  (see  j 
«^.  Lndolf,  Fa3ii  Sacri  Ecckiiat  AUxandrinae,  i 
p.  IS;  SeWen,  de  Syaedriis  vtlenira  Ebraeonti', 
pp.  21*,  231,  ed.  Amaterdam,  167B). 

For  further  detaila  on  the  subject  of  the  fes-  | 
tiral  of  the  Innocenta,  reference  may  b«  made  lo 
Biateiim,  DenJacBrdigkaten  der  OtriA  -  Katha-  \ 
luchea  Sirche,  v.  1.  543 ;  AuEusK,  Dmiailnbg'  I 
teitataut der C^riiUichm ArvMoltxfit, i. 30* mq.:  [ 
AsHDiaDi,  Salendariuni  Eccleiiae  Umuertae,  t.  > 
519.  [R.  S.] 

INNOCENTS.  THE  HOLY,  MASSACRE 

OK.  Represented  in  Ihe  mosaics  of  Sla.  M.  Uag- 
giore  (Ciampini,  V.M.  I.  tah.  ii.),  and  in  two 
irories,  on«  of  which  (from  a  diptyuh  in  the 
cuthedral  of  Milan)  is  giien  bj  Uartigny  (i.e. 
■ee  woudcut);  also  on  a  sarcophagus  at  St. 
Maiimin,  south  af  Krauce  <  Jfontun.  dt  SU.  Made- 
lemt,  U  i.  col.  735,  736).  Here  it  is  coutratUd 
with  HDolher  relief  of  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi, 
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to  take  into  accoDnt— (1)  The  liUratnre  of  tha 
subject,'  which  it  inileed  the  only  diTision  which 
can  be  treated  at  all  compreheDiirely  in  hd 
article  lilce  the  present.  (2)  Technical  eiecution. 
(3)  Sjmbsls.  (4)  A  selection  of  inicriptions,  with 
notes  on  sonie  matten  ariiinir  out  of  them. 
(5)  Their 


language  am 
ing  them.     <7)  A 


style.  (6)  The 
1  enumeration  of  tl 
on  thtm. 


(i.)  Literatvrt  of  th 
ably  treated  of  by  M.  De  Ki»>i  in  the  first  thirty 
■ii  pagei  of  his  preface  to  the  fnscripliiHwi  Ckrii- 
(ionae  friii  Sotnae  Stpt/mo  Safstdo  Anliiiviortt^ 
(Rome,  1857-1861  ful.).  The  principal  facts  are 
aa  roliows.  The  earliest  collectlDiu  of  Chrintian 
inscriptions  of  which  we  have  any 'knowledge 
belong  to  the  »g*  of  Charles  the  Great,  and  were 
made,  at  Da  l{i»ri  thinks,  by  acholars  of  Alcuin. 
The  most  ancient  of  these  ia  contained  in  an 
tiiuiedeln  US.  written  In  the  age  of  Alcuin  : 
about  a  third  of  the  whole  colUctioa  h  Chris- 
tian, sepulchral  eiampies  however  being  wholly 
wanting.  Various  compilnlions  of  inscriptions 
vara   also   sow   made,   in   which   many  of  the 


ptigny  al 


the  Younger 
de  Sailpture 

INSACEATI.    [!i 
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every  inscribed  monument  fa 
gory,  unless  the  writing  be 
paper  ;  and  accordingly  the  great 


:he  period  of  Theodosiui 
ihed  by  H.  Rigollot  (,Art3 
■■3c).  [R.  St.  J.  T.] 


collec 
their 


Berlin 


:riptioDi 


enllypi 


,.  only  e. 


t  the  same 


DDging  I- 


meat  of  ,  ,  ,     . 

fnacriptiota^  the  larger  monuments  in  stone  are 
In  landed,  and  in  the  following  article  compars' 
lively  little  notice  will  be  Uken  of  ony  others. 
In  treating  of  this  vast  subject  it  is  proposed 


ileted  with  certi 


iuty  by  their  aid.     The 
iptions  cared  little  for 


on  of  1 

designed  them  to  be  models,  i 
ver^s   might   l>e   composed. 

(I)    The   Palatine    MS.    of 


The   others   now 


■.,  pp.  1 


>u),   . 


imberat  lMJM)0(nilnil.ciiiU.II(9).prulBbl7iil 


Neubuig,  abou 

copied  from  Italian  originals  about  the  Bth  cen 

■  Le  Blanl'9  ciUlogue  of  books  rtlallng  Id  ChniUai 
Fpigrapb J,  publiibed  at  the  end  ot  bli  tt^ntul,  la  a  oitfb 
flUppluDoit  to  tlilB,  and  brlngfl  Ihe  biblLogrspbjr  dovQ  I 
leaa.  Dr-  Ilw>[  !■  Iom  cateful  Id  oDitee  printed  book 
ItaD  MS.  oollectlons,  as  being  letter  known.    After  Ui 
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tury ;  they  are  almost  all  historical,  maoj  being 
by  Damasas.  (3)  A  Verdan  MS.  of  the  10th 
century,  containing  thirty-one  Roman  inscrip- 
tions ;  a  collection  independent  of  either  of  the 
preceding,  made  in  the  8th  or  9th  century. 

**  Hae  tres  antiquissimae  syllogae  omnes  trans 
Alpes  servatae  nobis  sunt ;  neque  quidquam  his 
simile  in  Italiae  nostrae  bibliothecis  uspiam 
inveui  ....  Primi  erjjo  veterum  inscriptio- 
num  amntores  transaipini  omnes  faere  .  .  .  . 
Ab  Alcuiniana  aetate  ad  saeculum  usque  deci- 
mum  quartum  ....  antiquis  inscriptionibus 
coUigendis  nemo  videtur  operam  narasse"  (De 
Rossi,  u.  8,  pp.  1.*  li.*). 

The  15th  century  saw  the  revival  of  epi- 
graphic  studies,  but  among  the  inscriptions  col- 
lected by  Poggio,  Signoriii,  Cyriaco,  Feliciani, 
MarcanoTA,  Pehem,  Schedel,  and  others,  those 
which  are  Christian  **  apparent  rarae,'*  and  are 
not  separately  classed.  The  earliest  collector  of 
purely  Christian  inscriptions,  who  lived  in  the 
age  of  the  Renai.s^ance,  is  Pietro  Sabini,  who  in 
1495  presented  his  work,  in  MS.,  comprising 
those  which  he  had  copied  in  Rome  and  out  of 
it,  both  from  the  originals  and  from  MSS.,  to 
Charles  VI 11.,  king  of  France.  The  MS.  has 
been  found  in  the  library  of  St.  Mark  at  Venice 
by  De  Rossi,  who  affirms  that  some  of  the  in- 
scriptions are  very  valuable,  and  have  been  copied 
by  no  other  scholar ;  many  however  belong  to  a 
late  period.  A  volume  of  inscriptions  from  the 
:uicient  churches  of  Rome,  made  by  Giovanni 
Capoti  in  1498,  seems  to  have  been  of  much  the 
same  character.  The  other  collectors  of  inscrip- 
tions who  lived  from  this  time  to  the  middle  of 
the  16th,  added  scarcely  anything  (vix  mediocre 
mcrementuni)  to  Christian  epigraphy.  Aldus 
Manutius  the  Younger  however  applied  himself 
diligently  to  the  collection  of  Christian  inscrip- 
tions among  others,  and  twenty  volumes  of  these 
formed  by  various  members  of  this  illustrious 
family  are  preserved  in  the  Vatican,  from  which 
De  Rossi  has  derived  no  small  profit.  The  most 
im}>ortant  of  these  was  compiled  in  1566  and 
1567,  and  is  entirely  filled  with  inscriptions  con- 
tained in  Christian  churches.  The  whole  number 
of  Christian  inscriptions  hitherto  collected  from 
all  parts,  fi*om  the  8th  to  the  middle  of  the  16th 
century,  excluding  those  of  very  recent  date,  is 
considerably  less  than  a  thousand ;  a  great  many 
of  these  being  contained  in  MS.  only.^  At  pre- 
sent more  than  11,000  Christian  inscriptions 
earlier  than  the  7th  century  are  known  to  have 
been  found  in  Rome  alone.  With  the  exception 
of  a  few  epitaphs  by  Damasus  copied  in  tombs 
of  the  martyrs  by  the  scholars  of  Alcuin,  no 
subterranean  inscription  had  hitherto  been  de- 
cyphered.  But  the  discovery  of  the  catacombs 
of  Rome  in  1578  marks  a  new  era  in  the  study. 
Ciaccone,  L*Ueureux  or  Macarius,  Winghius, 
(Jgone,  and  somewhat  later  in  time,  but  first  and 
foremost  in  diligence  and  success,  Antonio  Bosio, 
were  among  the  earliest  explorers,  and  all  were 
more  or  less  addicted  to  the  study  of  Christian 

i>  The  Edinburgh  Revifw  fur  1864,  p.  221,  goes  ro  far 
as  to  say  that  "  the  results  of  the  whole  epoch  (of  the  re- 
vival of  lettem)  may  be  summed  up  In  the  single  state- 
ment, that  more  than  a  century  had  elapsed  after  the 
discovery  of  printing  before  a  single  insiTiption  of  the 
early  Christian  centuries  had  been  given  to  the  world." 

Various  MS.  volumos  are  mentioned  by  I)e  Rossi  (u.  *. 
nil.  xiv.*-xrii.*>  of  which  no  notice  Is  taken  bete. 


inscriptioiis.  Soon  after  this  tim«  the  Christia 
inscriptions  occupy  a  distinct  place  in  Gmter^t 
Corpus  fnacriptionum^  published  in  1616 ;  fcct 
besides  the  Palatine  Collection  mentioned  abcre, 
all  the  others  together  reach  only  about  W\ 
although  many  more  had  been  now  oopi«d  ui 
Rome  by  several  of  his  friends.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  Gruter  cared  oomparativelj  liiti« 
about  this  class  of  inscriptions.  The  extensive 
and  accurate  transcripts  of  Boaio  were  trts^ 
ferred,  after  his  death  in  1629,  to  Sererani,  wb<.* 
published  the  Roma  SoUeranea  in  1632  ;  whidi 
was  republished  in  an  enlarged  Latin  form  bv 
Aringhi,  in  two  folio  volumes,  in  1650.*  During 
the  half  century  that  followed  the  poblicatti^ 
of  Gruter's  great  work,  many  scholars  collecte  1 
additional  Christian  inscriptions,  some  of  tb« 
most  important  of  which  are  still  in  MS.  Ei^pe- 
dally  to  be  named  are  those  of  J.  B.  Doai  (dki 
1647X  preserved  in  the  Maruoelli  Librair  at 
Florence,  **  codex  inter  primaria  operis  taei  sob- 
sidia  numerandus  **  (De  Rossi) ;  of  $inn<»fed  (died 
1651),  in  the  Biblioth^ue  Nationale  at  Pans 
(very  valuable,  containing  many  still  nnpnk- 
lished),  and  of  Peiresc  (died  1637X  whose  In- 
scriptiones  Christktnae  et  notiie  were  consuhH 
at  Paris  by  De  Rossi,  who  speaks  of  their  value, 
more  especially  for  the  inscriptions  of  GauL 
To  these  should  be  added  the  collections  of  F. 
Ptolomeo  (made  abont  1666),  preferred  in  tb« 
public  library  of  Sienna,  of  which  Maratfri 
made  much  use,  and  those  of  Brutio,  in  «!«reQ- 
teen  rolumes,  finished  in  1679,  preserved  in  the 
Vatican,  whose  ralne  is  scarcely  jMroportiotta] 
to  their  bulk.  Between  Aringhi  (1650)  and 
Fabretti,  whose  folio  volume  on  inscriptions 
appeared  in  1702,  Montfaucon  alone  (so  thiak« 
De  Rossi)  can  be  regarded  as  having  materiallv 
added  to  the  knowledge  of  Christian  epigraphy : 
his  MSS.  were  examined  at  Paris  bj  De  Ko£»i, 
who  thence  derived  some  valuable  additions  to 
his  Roman  inscriptions.  It  deserves  however  to 
be  recorded  that  William  Fleetwood,  fellow  of 
King's  College,  Cambridge,  afterwards  bishop  of 
£ly,  published  in  1691  an  Iiacriptiontim  Antiqua- 
rum  Sylloge  (Lend.  Svo)^  in  two  pnrts;  the 
second  part,  *'  Christiana  monumenta  antiqna 
quae  hactenus  innotuerunt  omnia  oomplee- 
titur:"  these  occupy  nearly  two  hundred  pages, 
and  are  occasionally  accompanied  by  brief  notes..' 
21accaria  several  times  notices  this  work  contro- 
versially or  otherwise  {Diss,  de  Vet»  fntcr.  tsu, 
pp.  326,  327,  370,  382,  384,  388,  399),  and  it 
is  frequently  quoted  by  other  epigraphista  aa  by 
Marini,  Le  Blant,  and  De  Roasi  himseU^  though  he 
has  not  named  it  in  his  introduction.  Fabietti*s 
labours  are  both  skilful  and  accurate;  but  the 
types  which  the  printer  made  use  of  were  inade- 
quate to  express  the  true  reading  of  his  inscrip- 
tions. Boldetti  and  Marangoni,  who  labonred  ic 
concert  in  the  same  field  as  Bosio  had  done,  **are 

•  Dr.  M<kul  iCknttian  EpUapki,  prtL  p.  fr.  note) 
observes  that  these  votomes  **  have  a  repnlation  ftr  be- 
yond their  merits."  There  is  no  doabt,  be  adds^  that 
M>me  forger  of  Inscriptions  impoeed  both  on  Severeni  and 
Aringhi.  De  Botisi  promises  a  detailed  aoooimt  of  this 
matter,  p.  xxvl». 

d  We  can  the  less  afford  to  pass  It  over,  thou^  It  ap* 
pears  to  be  little  else  but  acompflatttm  fhMo  other  antban^ 
as  it  is  almost  the  only  work  on  Christian  epifrapby  ex- 
pressly devoted  Vj  the  sol^t,  that  has  appared  in  this 
country  till  quite  lately. 
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lade  espcciallj  memorable  by  one  of  those  cata- 
trophes,  which  occasionally  diversify  the  monoto- 
tous   history  of  student   life.     They  had  spent 
nore  than  thirty  years  in  the  exploration  of  the 
ratacombs  and  other  sacred  antiquities  of  Rome. 
5oldetti's  volume,  published  in  1720  at  Rome 
eatitled   Osatrvazioni  aopra  i  cimiteri  d^  Santi 
MartirC]^   comprised   a   portion    of  the  results; 
but  by    far  the  greater  part  still  remained  in 
MS.,  when  in  1737  an  unlucky  fire  destroyed  in 
»  few  hours  the  fruit  of  all  these  years  of  toil- 
some research.     The  loss,  it  is  melancholy  to 
add,  was  complete  and  irreparable.     Boldetti's 
great  age  precluded  all  hopes  of  his  being  able 
to  repair  his  portion  of  the  work.     Marangoni 
although     grievously    depressed    resumed    his 
labours  with  great  energy ;  but  M.  De  Rossi  l^as 
everywhere  sought  in  vain  for  the  results  of  his 
attempted  restoration  **  {Edinburgh  Rev^  u.  s.  p. 
222).     The  destruction  of  these  papers  has  left  a 
void  which  can  hardly  be  supplied  ;  the  chambers 
which  they  explored  are  now  "  demolita  et  hor- 
reudum  in  modum  vastata"  (De  Rossi).     Bol- 
detti  indeed  and  those  whom  he  employed-  to 
copy  the  inscriptions  have  been  proved  to  be  very 
inaccurate  both  as  regai'ds  the  sites  of  their  dis- 
covery and  the  reading  of  the  texts;'  ^*  ei  me 
iratissimum  esse  profiteer,"  says  De   Rossi  (p. 
xxvii.*).     Marangoni  was  much  more  exact,  and 
his  Apjpvndix  ad  Acta  S.   Victormi,  Rom.  1740, 
4**,  is  a  work  of  considerable  value.     P.  Lupi,  a 
friend  of  these  scholars,  has  left,  besides  various 
printed  works  relating  to  epigraphy,  a  valuable 
collection  of  inscriptions  preserved  in  MS.  in  the 
Vatican  at  Rom6 ;  and  a  similar  collection  by  the 
celebrated  Buonarotti  is  preserved  at  Florence. 

It   became   evident  that   the   time  had  now 
arrived  when  a  fresh  collection  of  Christian  in- 
scriptions should  incorporate  the   previous  dis- 
coveries of  so  many  scholars.     The  industrious 
Gori  projected  such  a  work,  in  which  they  should 
be  so  arranged  as  to  illustrate  the  doctrines,  the 
ceremonies,  the  hierarchy  and  the  discipline  of 
the  church.     But  his  other  engagements  pre- 
vented.   The    MSS.    however    of    his    friends 
Stosch,  Ficoroni  and  others,  containing  materials 
for  the  work,  are  stored   up  in  the  Mamoelli 
Library  at  Florence,  where  they  were  consulted 
with  profit  by  De  Rossi.    The  task  was  in  some 
measure  executed  by  the  indefatigable  Muratori, 
whose  Novus  T^saunu  Veterum  Inacriptiontan 
published  at  Milan  in  1739  in  four  folio  volumes, 
contains,  in  addition  to  the  profane  inscriptions, 
a  larger  number  of  Christian  ones  than  had  ever 
yet  appeared,  being  taken  both  from  printed  and 
from  MS.  sources :  but  the  work  was  very  un- 
critically executed,  and  his  conjectural  additions 
are  not  distinguished  from  the  actual  readings  of 
the  broken  inscriptions.     Mafiei,  who  has  been 
called  the   founder  of  lapidary  criticism,  had 
undertaken  in  conjunction  with  S4^guier  a  great 
body  of  inscriptions,  in  which  there  should  be  a 
purely  Christian  division ;   but  both  these  and 
varioas  other  scholars,  who  had  cherished  like 
good  intentions,  bore  no  fruit  to  perfection. 

It  now  also  again  entered  into  the  minds  of 
more  than  one  divine  to  turn  the  extant  mass 

•  De  Rossi  (under  his  Inser.  UrtK  Bom.  n.  17,  p.  24) 
eaUshlm  a  man  "cujns  in  id  genus  apographis  exdpl- 
endis  ImpertUam  et  Incurlam  non  ocntena,  aed  millena 
excmpla  testantnr." 


of  Christian  inscriptions  to  theological  acxsount ; 
and  with  somewhat  better  success.  The  learned 
Jesuit  A.  F.  Zaccaria  contemplated  a  very  exten- 
sive work,  in  which  the  more  interesting  Chris- 
tian inscriptions  should  be  arranged  under  the 
following  heads:  (i.)  Religio  in  Deum;  (ii.) 
Religio  in  Sanctos;  (iii.)  Templa;  (iv.)  Tem- 
plorum  ornamenta,  vasa  sacra,  idque  genus 
caetera ;  (v.)  Dies  Festi ;  (vi.)  Sacramenta ;  (vii.) 
Hierarchia  ecclesiastica  ac  primo  Romani  Pon- 
tificis;  (viii.)  I^piscopi ;  (ix.)  Presbyteri;  (x.) 
Ordines  majores ;  (xi.)  Ordines  minores ;  (xii.) 
Monachi ;  (xiii.)  Laid ;  (xiv.)  Laici  dignitate 
praestantes;  (xv.)  Artes  atque  officia  minora; 
(xvi.)  Leges  ecclesiasticae  (De  Rossi,  u.  s.  p. 
XXX.*)  This  magniloquent  announcement  how- 
ever was  never  carried  out ;  but  a  kind  of  first 
fruits  were  put  forth  in  1762  in  a  treatise 
entitled  De  teterum  Christianorum  in  r^nu 
theohjicu  tuuJ  In  this  work  he  brings  together 
with  a  considerable  amount  of  industry  and 
learning  such  inscriptions  as  bear  or  seem  to 
bear  upon  the  doctrines  of  his  church  ;  '*  quae  non 
ultra  septimum  nostrae  aei*ae  saeculum  progre- 
diuntur,  ne  haereticis  cavillandi  detur  occasio " 
{Thes,  Theoi.  Diss.  p.  325).  Martigny  however 
calls  it  ^  un  livre  mediocre ; "  and  speaks  of  his 
friend  and  imitator,  Danzetta,  as  having  written 
"  avec  moins  de  succte  encore  *' '  {Diet,  p.  305). 
The  bearing  of  inscriptions  upon  doctrinal  or  dis- 
ciplinarv  controveray  is  *'a  perfectly  legitimate 
use  of  the  subject,''  and  indeed  its  true  ultimate 
end,  but  one  for  which  from  the  insufficiency  of 
the  data  the  time  had  not  [in  the  18th  century] 
fully  arrived."  {Edinhurgh  Bevtew,  u.  a.  p.  224.) 
Nor  can  it  be  said  to  have  fully  arrived  now.  In 
a  few  years'  time  it  will  probably  be  otherwise. 

Zaccaria  in  his  later  years  encouraged  a  rising 
young  scholar,  Gaetano  Marini,  to  undertake  the 
task  which  he  had  found  to  be  too  much  for 
himself.  Marini  set  about  the  work  with  great 
spirit,  and  from  1765  to  1801  worked  at  it,  not 
exclusively  indeed,  but  yet  so  as  never  to  allow 
his  labours  to  be  wholly  intermitted.  An  ample 
account  of  his  preparations  and  of  the  merits  and 
defects  of  his  performances  is  given  by  De  Rossi 
(tt.  s.  pp.  xxxi.*-xxxii.%  By  help  of  his 
friends  in  Italy  and  his  own  labour  he  had 
amassed  about  8600  Christian  inscriptions  in 
Latin,  and  about  750  in  Qreek  from  all  parts 
of  the  world,  of  the  first  ten  centuries.  But 
these  were  in  a  confused,  imperfect  and  uncritical 
state.  ^  Marini's  labours  were  interrupted  by 
the  French  Revolution ;  and  at  his  death  he  be- 
queathed to  the  Vatican  Library  the  materials 
which    he    had    compiled,  and  which,  having 


f  Published  in  the  TfteMwmt  Tkeolog.  J>iM$ertationum 
▼oL  t  ppi.  326-^86.  Venet.  11C2,  4to;  apparently  for  the 
first  time  (see  Ftwfatio  gmerdUa).  Le  Blant  (in  his 
Bi^togr^kU)  gives  IT61  as  tlM  date.  It  has  been  ra- 
published  by  Mlgne  in  his  Curtua  IheUog.  cempleiua. 

c  It  woald  seem  from  De  Rossi's  remarks  (p.  zxzl*) 
that  his  f%eologia  Lapidaria  exists  only  In  M&  (In  the 
Vatican).  He  gained  lh>m  It  a  few  unpublished  inscrip* 
tlons  which  Danzetta  bad  taken  from  the  papers  of  Ma- 
rangoni. 

h  For  the  eocledastkal  historian  inscriptiona  of  all 
periods  will  of  oourae  have  thdr  own  value;  and  many  of 
them  yield  up  a  great  deal  of  information  and  furnlfih 
"Illustrations  of  almost  every  branch  of  Oirlstlan  litera- 
ture, history,  and  antiquities"  {Mdimlmrgk  JZeoiew. u.  s. 
p.a30. 
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recently  been  put  in  order  hj  M.  De  Rossi  are 
found  to  fill  no  fewer  than  31  volumes.  Among 
these,  four  volumes  had  been  partially  prepared 
for  publication,  of  which  the  first  was  in  a  com- 
paratively forward  state.  This  is  the  Irucrip- 
tionum  Christianarum  pars  pnmri,  which  is 
printed  in  the  fifth  volume  of  Mai's  ScripUyrwn 
Veterum  Nova  Collection  in  1831.  And  perhaps 
it  may  be  said  that  it  is  to  the  incomplete  and 
unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  remaining  por- 
tion of  Marini*B  papers  that  we  are  indebted 
for  much  of  the  fai*  more  critical  and  scholarly 
work  of  M.  De  Rossi,  entitled  Inscriptiones 
Urbis  Romaa  Septimo  Saeculo  antiqworea  (Rom. 
1857-61,  fol.  pp.  6194-123  proL  +40  praef,) 
This  publication  was  undertaken  at  the  express 
solicitation  of  Cardinal  Mai,  who.  finding  the 
task  of  preparing  for  the  press  the  rest  of 
Marini's  materials  entirely  incompatible  with 
his  other  engagements,  transferred  to  his  young 
and  learned  friend  the  undertaking  for  which 
his  tastes,  his  studies,  and  his  genuine  love 
of  the  subject  pointed  him  out  to  Mai  as 
eminently  fitted.  {Edinburgh  Rev.  u.  s.  pp. 
224,  225,  slightly  altered.)  the  first  volume  of 
this  great  work,  the  only  one  known  to  the 
writer,  and  perhaps  the  only  one  yet  published, 
contains  those  Roman  inscriptions  only  whose 
precise  or  approximate  date  is  positively  known.* 
The  number  of  these  is  1126 ;  among  which  we 
have  one  belonging  to  the  first  century,  two  to  the 
beginning  of  the  second  (all  very  brief  and  unim- 
portant), and  twenty-three  to  the  third;  the 
fourth  and  fifth  centuries  have  between  four 
and  five  hundred  each,  and  the  sixth  century  a 
little  more  than  two  hundred.  Fragments  and 
additional  inscriptions  contained  in  the  appendices 
bring  the  number  up  to  1374. 

The  second  part  of  his  work  is  intended  to 
include  select  inscriptions  interesting  for  their 
theological  and  historical  worth ;  and  in  the  last 
place  he  will  include  all  the  remaining  inscrip- 
tions arranged  accoi*ding  to  the  localities  where 
they  were  found ;  and  also  the  Jewish  inscrip- 
tion found  in  Rome.^ 

We  can  afford  no  more  space  to  notice  this 
masterly  performance,  which  every  one  who 
desires  to  become  acquainted  with  Christian 
inscriptions  must  necessarily  study  ;  an  interest- 
ing account  of  it,  and  also  of  the  work  following 
will  be  found  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  for  July, 
1864. 

The  impulse  given  to  Christian  epigraphy  by 
De  Rossi's  great  work,  and  by  his  other  works  of 
smaller  dimensions^  has  been  manifested  by  the 

*  He  calls  tfaem  Epitapkia  eaiam  temporU  nctam  tx- 
hibentia,  NotwlthsUnding  this,  the  mark  of  Ume  on  tbe 
stone,  by  reason  of  its  fragmentary  oondition,  often  leaves 
the  exact  date  oncertain.  See,  for  example,  n.  986.  the 
date  of  which  may  be  623  or  485.  and  n.  999,  which  may 
be  of  the  year  63S,  524.  454,  or  463. 

>>  Under  each  inscription  mention  is  made  of  the  place 
where  It  was  found,  where  it  has  been  edited.  If  at  all,  or 
from  what  MSS.  It  has  been  copied  by  the  editor.  If  he 
have  not  himself  transcribed  it.  Plates  are  In  most  cases 
added.  If  the  Inscriptions  were  more  frequently  written 
out  In  common  minuscules,  besides  being  figured,  they 
would  be  more  easily  read  by  the  non-antlquarlan  scholar 
or  atudent. 

1  His  BuUetxno  di  Arduohgia  Cristiana,  of  which  the 
first  viiume  (In  twelve  monthly  parts)  appeared  In  1863 
(Roma,  tipograOa  Salviacd,  4to)  is  a  magazine  of  most 


publication  of  other  books  relating  to  the  sukjeet, 
among  which  those  which  comprise  the  Chrbtinn 
inscriptions  en  masse  of  particular  countries  bold 
the  first  rank.  And  among  these  we  must  place 
at  the  head  the  Irucriptiana  (^riUennes  de  la 
OatUe  ant^rieures  au  VIII*^.  8i«de,  edited  and 
annotated  by  M.  Edmond  Le  Blant,  in  2  rola. 
4to.,  Paris,  1856,  and  1865,  oom  prising  708  in- 
scriptions, nearly  all  Latin,  but  a  few  Greek,  and 
a  few  also  written  in  Runes.*  The  earliest  dat«d 
inscription  belongs  to  the  year  334,  and  the 
latest  to  695 ;  but  only  four  of  these  are  as  earlj 
as  the  4th  century.  Of  the  rest  that  are  dat«d 
about  50  belong  to  the  5th  oentnry,  nearly  100 
to  the  6th,  and  13  to  the  7th  century.  A  few 
which  are  undated  are  certainly  before  the  age 
of  Constantino  (Jbfonua/,  p.  124). 

The  same  learned  author  has  likewise  morv 
recently,  in  1869,  written  a  Manuel  <fEpigmpkie 
Chr^ienne  (Tapris  les  morhres  de  la  Gmde,  oc- 
compagn^  eTune  bibliographie  specialej  Le^  a 
catalogue  of  books  relating  to  Christian  epi- 
graphy generally,  Paris,  sm.  8to.  pp.  267.  AJ> 
though  this  valuable"  work  refers  more  especially' 
to  Gaulish  inscriptions,  there  is  a  great  deal  about 
others  also;  in  particular  his  enumeration  vf 
formulae  (Greek  and  Latin)  which  occur  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  Christian  world,  in  £arof>e, 
Asia  and  Africa,  where  different  provinces  have 
their  own  styles  of  ep«graphy,  is  pecoliarly  in- 
structive (pp.  76-8 IX  and  a  translation  will  be 
found  below.  The  Christian  inscriptions  of  Spain 
have  very  rec^tly  been  edited  by  one  of  the 
most  eminent  living  epigraphista,  Prof.  £.  Hflboer, 
of  Berlin.  His  Inscriptiones  Bispaniaie  Chrie- 
tianae  was  published  at  Berlin  in  1871,  and  in- 
cludes 209  inscriptions,  besides  89  others  of  the 
medieval  period  comprised  in  the  appendix.  Of 
the  earlier  ones  two  or  three  only  can  be  refored 
to  the  4th  century  ;  the  others  are  of  the  5th, 
6th,  7th  and  8th  centuries ;  about  half  of  them 
are  dated,  the  earliest  being  of  the  year  465,  and 
the  latest  being  782.  Nearly  all  arc  in  Latin ;  a 
very  few  only  in  Greek.  A  splendid  publicaUoa 
commenced  in  1870,  entitled  Christian  Inacr^ 
tions  in  the  Irish  Language^  chiefly  collected  and 
drawn  by  G.  Petrie,  LL.D.,  edited  by  M.  Stokes, 
Dublin,  printed  at  the  University,  4to.  Four 
parts  have  now  (1874)  been  published.  Those  of 
Clonmacnois  (above  100  in  number)  range  from 

valuable  information  for  inscilptiaos  among  other  anti- 
quities. Other  works  of  his  (some  unknown  is  the 
writer)  on  this  subject  are  enumerated  by  Le  Blaai  In  Us 
BiUiograpkie  at  the  end  of  his  JfaMicI  dTl^^efkk, 

■  Both  this  and  Httbaer's  work  (see  below)  give  detaib 
for  each  inscription  in  the  same  exact  and  compfefaeDSlve 
manner  as  De  Rossi,  and  are  accompanied  bj  nimerc^ 
plates.  M.  Le  Blant  has  subsequently  obtained  addltlaBal 
inscriptions  from  varions  parts  of  FYsnoe  andSwitswiand, 
which  will  one  day,  he  hopes,  form  a  ridi  sapplaBaAts 
his  former  work  (JfamtsK.  p.  I). 

■  It  is  notwltlutanding  to  be  regretted  tlaat  so  osefol 
a  book  was  not  put  together  with  a  litUe  mate  Mae»  and 
precision :  it  iit  divided  into  nineteen  chapfeeiBk  bat  onthiag 
is  said  either  at  the  beginning  of  the  work  or  at  the  head 
of  each  respecting  the  contents  of  the  chapters;  the  OkC 
of  books  placed  at  the  end  of  the  volume  scaroely  mSUta 
the  requirements  of  the  bibliographer,  as  It  almgst  inva- 
riably omits  the  Christian  name  or  hdtiais  of  the  aathon 
mentioned,  and  the  number  of  volnmee  In  eacb  work.  At 
the  same  time  it  will  be  found  vcfj  helpfiil  vithoat 
being  by  any  moans  complete,  particularly  as  n^vds 
English  books. 
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the  7th  to  the  12th  century  in  a  fegnlar  series ; 
and  by  their  help  it  is  hoped  that  a  key  to  the 
approximate  date  of  such  works  in  other  parts 
of  the  country  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of 
the  British  Islands  may  be  obtained.  They 
occupy  the  first  part  of  the  work.  All  the  above 
works  are  beautifully  illustrated  with  figures. 
There  are  also  other  recent  books  which  deal 
with  the  Christian  inscriptions  of  particular  re- 
gions. Among  them  ai'e  to  be  named  C.  Gazzera, 
Delle  imsrizioni  cristiane  antiche  del  Piemonte  dis- 
oorso,  Torino,  1850,  4to.  (also  in  Mem,  Accad. 
di  Torino,  1851) ;  J.  B.  De  Rossi,  De  Christiams 
tituixs  Curthaginiensibus  (in  Pitra's  Spicil.  Solesm. 
Tol.  4);  and  (along  with  the  Pagan  inscriptions) 
!>.  Renier,  Inscnpiiona  Bomaines  de  fAlgeriey 
Paris,  1858,  fol. 

The  Corpus  Inecriptumum  Latinarum,  whose 
publication  is  still  going  forward  at  Berlin, 
includes,  with  specified  exceptions,  all  Latin 
inscriptions,  both  Pagan  and  Christian,  which 
can  be  placed  with  certainty  or  reasonable  pro- 
bability before  600  a.d.  (see  pref.  to  vols.  ii. 
and  iii.).  The  Christian  inscriptions  are  dis- 
tinguished in  the  indices  by  a  dagger  prefixed.*' 

A  great  number  of  Welsh  inscriptions,  the 
earliest  being  probably  abont  the  7th  century, 
will  be  found  in  the  numerous  volumes  of  the 
Archaeoiogia  CambrensiSj  1846,  sqq.  8vo.,  mostly 
described  by  the  well-known  palaeographer 
Prof.  Westwood.  But  a  conspectus  of  the  whole 
of  the  early  Christian  inscriptions  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland'  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  in  process 
of  time  be  included  in  Messrs.  A.  W.  Haddan  and 
\V.  Stubbs*  Councils  and  Ecclesiastical  Doctt- 
ments  relating  to  Great  Britain,  of  which  the 
first  volume  appeared  at  Oxford  in  1869,  8vo., 
part  of  the  second  in  1871,  and  the  third  in 
1373.  The  very  scanty  inscribed  Christian  re- 
mains of  the  Roman  period  will  be  found  at 
vol.  i.  pp.  39,  40  ;4  vol.  ii.  p.  xxii.  (Addenda) 

*»  It  In  astonishing:  how  small  a  numlier  of  Latin 
Christian  Iniicriptions  (or,  at  any  rate  Insciipttona  known 
t*>  be  ChrlKtian)  occar  In  some  conntries.  In  vol.  UL 
edit«^  by  Mommsen.  which  inclndes  Egypt,  Asia,  Illy, 
ricum,  and  the  provinces  of  European  Qreeoe,  there  arc 
only  about  thirty  Inscriptions  which  can  be  counted  npon 
&s  ChrlHtlaii  out  of  6574.  Of  these  several  were  found  toge- 
ther at  a  place  in  Dklmatia. 

9  The  books  where  the  inscriptions  are  described  and 
Bgureii  are  folly  detailed  nnder  each  Inscription  in  the 
Dame  complete  manner  as  in  De  Rossi's,  l^e  Blant's,  and 
HUbner'a  works  already  mentioned.  It  is  hardly  neces- 
lary  therefore  to  say  mnch  of  any  of  them  here ;  many 
>f  tbem  are  periodicals,  others  are  monographs  on  partl- 
:iilar  classes  of  monuments,  particuUrly  Stoart's  !kulp' 
'ured  StontM  of  SeoOand  (printed  for  the  Spalding  Club, 
Eklinb.  1856-1867.2  vols.  foL);  O.  Stephen's  Old  .V<ir(A«T^ 
nunic  Monumentt  (London  and  Copenhagen,  2  vols.  fol. 
LH66-1868);  Munch 's  edition  of  the  Chron.  Manniae 
;ChrUtian.  1860).  A  great  number  also  of  topographical 
ind  archaeological  works  by  Lysona,  HodgM>n,  Nichols, 
J.  Roach  Smith,  Horsley,  Borlase,  &c.  are  brought  under 
»ntrlbntion. 

4  The  Lincoln  inscription  is  considered  by  HQbner 
[Inscr.  Brit.  JaU.  n.  191)  to  be  of  the  16th  century.  If 
10.  perhaps  the  only  Roman  Christian  inscription  which 
leaerve^  the  name  must  be  struck  off.  The  chrisma, 
lowever.  has  been  found  on  six  or  seven  monnmcnts  of 
lifforent  kinds  (without  counting  coins),  once  with  the 
K  and  M  (Haddan  and  Stubbs,  u.<.).  The  chrisma  occurs 
ilso  on  A  lamp  in  the  Newcastle  museum,  published  by 
tiabuer  (u. «.  p.  240,  ii.  27),  who  likewise  gives  two  rings 
with  the  Christian  acclamation,  "  Viv.\8  tN  Dru,"  found 


and  p.  51.  To  these  will  perhaps  be  added  a 
Roman  inscription  found  at  Sea-mills,  near 
Bristol,  in  1873,  seen  by  the  writer,  but  whether 
it  be  Christian  or  no  ^  adhuc  sub  judice  lis  est."' 
The  sepulchral  Christian  inscriptions  in  Celtic 
Britain,  A.D.  450-700,  mostly  in  Latin,  but  one 
or  two  in  Welsh,  vol.  i.  pp.  162^169;  some  few 
of  the  Latin  inscriptions  being  accompanied  by 
Ogham  characters.  The  same  cla.ss  of  inscrip- 
tions in  Wales,  ▲.D.  700-1100,  vol.  i.  pp.  625- 
633  (Latin);  the  inscriptions  of  Scottish  and 
English  Cumbria  (a.d.  450-900,  vol.  ii.  pp.  51- 
56),  some  Latin,  some  (at  Ruth  well  near  Dum- 
fries, and  at  Bewcastle  in  Cumberland)  Runic. 
The  inscribed  monuments  (very  few)  in  the 
Pictish  and  Scottish  kingdoms  (AD.  400-900), 
partly  Latin,  partly  in  Runes  and  Oghams,  are 
in  vol.  ii.  pp.  125-132  ;  those  of  the  Isle  of  Man, 
nearly  all  Runes,  of  Norwegian -origin  (one  may 
be  Graelic),  and  inscribed  on  crosses,  whose  date  is 
not  given,  will  be  found  in  vol.  ii.  pp.  185-187. 
There  still  remain  to  follow  the  Saxon  inscrip- 
tions of  the  period  of  the  Heptarchy  and  the 
Monarchy.* 

A  work  has  yet  to  be  mentioned,  which  is 
perhaps  of  greater  importance  to  the  student 
of  Christian  epigraphy  than  any  which  haa 
been  already  named,  De  Rossi*s  only  excepted ; 
viz.,  the  Christian  inscriptions,  which  are  con- 
tained in  Bockh's  Corpus  Inscriptianttm  Orae- 
carum  (voL  iv.  fasc.  2,  Berlin,  1859,  fol.,  plates). 
They  are  collected  and  edited  by  Prof.  A.  Kirchotf, 
the  same  great  epigraphist  who  has  just  been 
occupied  upon  the  Corpus  Inscriptionum  Attica" 
rum.  The  Christian  inscriptions  begin  at  No. 
8606  and  terminate  at  No.  9893,  besides  a  few  in 
the  Addenda ;  thus  making  a  total  of  nearly  1300 
inscriptions  of  all  ages  and  in  almost  all  parts 
of  the  Roman  world,  down  to  the  ftdl  of  the 

in  England  (pp.  2^4,  235),  as  well  as  other  rings  which 
seem  to  be  Christian.  The  Romano-(?hristtan  remains 
In  Britain  are  so  extremely  rare  that  it  seems  to  be 
worth  while  to  make  these  slight  additions  to  what  will 
be  found  In  Hessni.  Haddan  and  Stubbe*  work.  Mr. 
Wright's  sutement  (Cett,  Roman  and  Saxon,  p.  298) 
that "  not  a  trace  of  Christianity  is  found  among  the  innu- 
merable religious  aud  sepulchral  monuments  of  the 
Roman  period  found  In  Britain,"  cannot  be  safely  contra- 
dicted. The  Westminster  and  Bristol  monnmentt  muy 
possibl!/  be  exceptions.  So  much  can  hardly  be  said  of 
one  or  two  othera  which  have  been  suspected  to  be 
Christian.  See  Dr.  M'Oaul's  remarks  on  the  C!hesterholm 
stone  in  the  Canadian  Journal  for  18T4. 

'  See  Proc.  of  Soe.  of  Antiq.  Nov.  1873,  pp.  68-n ; 
ilrcAaeoIo^.  Journ.  1874,  pp.  41-46  (with  figure). 

■  Until  these  appear,  it  may  be  useful  to  indicate  some 
of  the  principal  sonrces  of  information.  In  addition  to 
the  books  already  referred  to,  among  which  Professor  G. 
Stephen's  Bunie  MonumentM  is  the  principal,  Pegge's 
SifUoge  and  Camden's  Britannia,  with  the  addltluus  of 
Gib«on  and  Oough,  may  be  consulted.  Among  the 
periodicals,  tho  Ybrkshire  Archaeological  and  Topogra- 
phical Journal  and  the  l*rooeeding9  of  Vu  West  Hiding 
of  rorkshire  Geolog.  and  Folytechnic  Society  are  more 
especially  to  be  mentioned,  where  the  Runic  and  other 
early  inscriptions  of  Yorkshire  are  described  by  the  Rev. 
D.  Halgh  and  the  Rev.  J.  Fowler.  Professor  Hflbner 
informs  the  writer  that  he  hopes  his  Inacriptiones  Brir 
tannicae  CkriMtianae,  will  appear  in  the  course  of  1876, 
which  will  be  analogous  in  all  respects  to  the  Inacr, 
Hitp.  Christ  It  includes  all  LcUin  inscriptions  down  to 
about  800  r.a  **  As  there  are  in  Walefi  some  few  in 
Oghams  only,  while  the  rest  is  In  part  bilingual,  I  do 
not."  he  says,  ••  exclude  those  few  merely  Celtic  ones." 
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Byzantine  empire.  To  these  are  to  tie  added 
about  sixty  already  inclnded  in  the  earlier  parts 
of  the  book,  which  are  evidently  of  Christian 
times  ('*  qnoe  Christianae  esse  aetatis  apparet "). 
They  are  divided  into  three  classes.  (1)  Tituli 
operum  pnblicorum  et  Totiri,  the  first  dirision 
of  which  is  arranged  chronologically,  the  second 
comprising  those  whose  age  is  uncertain.  Of 
the  former  division  there  are  175,  but  none  is 
earlier  than  the  4th  century,  a  copy  of  a  letter 
of  St.  Athanasius,  the  only  authority  for  the 
Oreek  text,  being  perhaps  the  earliest  of  all ; 
there  are  only  six  or  seven  others  which  can  be 
referred  to  the  4tb  century.  The  fifty-eight 
which  follow  these  comprise  all  which  are  of  the 
fifth  and  following  centuries,  several  of  them 
being  in  verse,  to  the  death  of  Charlemagne,  of 
which  number  about  twelve  belong  to  the  age  of 
Justinian  (a.d.  527-565).  The  most  important 
of  these  perhaps  is  a  copy  of  the  paschal  canon 
of  St.  Hippolytus,  which  appears  to  have  been 
engraved  in  the  reign  of  Theodosius ;  most  of  the 
others  are  inscriptions  on  various  Icinds  of  build- 
ings, such  as  churches,  monasteries,  hospitals, 
towers,  and  there  are  two  or  three  which  are  in- 
vocations of  the  Virgin  and  the  saints,  or  prayers 
for  the  welfare  of  the  persons  mentioned. 

(2)  The  second  class  comprises  156  inscrip- 
tions on  mosaics,  fictile  and  other  vessels,  glass, 
lamps,  trlptychs  or  other  wooden  tablets,  "et 
variae  supellectilis  sacrae  et  profanae,  pondernm, 
8lginorum,nmuletorum,  gemmarum  "  (Nos.  8953- 
9109).  About  seventy  of  these  are  on  seals 
(nearly  all  lead);  a  few  are  as  early  as  the  7th 
and  8th  centuries.  Some  of  those  however  on 
gems  and  ghiss  are  much  earlier,  and  some 
notice  has  been  taken  of  these  in  the  articles  on 
those  subjects  in  this  Dictionary. 

(3)  The  remaining  class  contains  no  less  than 
78;i  inscriptions,  all  sepulchral,  and  these  are 
arranged  by  the  regions  in  which  they  are  found. 
Those  which  bear  dates  are  comparatively  very 
few.  (a)  Egvpt,  Nubia,  and  the  rest  of  Africa 
(Nos.  9110-9137);  (6)  Syria  (Nos.  9138-9154); 
(c)  Asia  Minor  (Nos.  9155-9287);  (rf)  Greece 
and  Ilivricum  (Nos.  9288-9449,  of  which  114  are 
from  Athens);  (e)  Sicily  and  Malta  (Nos.  9450- 
9540);  (/)  Italy  and  Sardinia  (Nos.  9541-9885); 
((/)  Gaul  and  Germany  (Nos.  9886-9893). 

Various  other  Greek  Christian  inscriptions 
liave  been  since  publislied  ;  in  particular,  it  may 
be  observed  that  a  few  have  beeu  found  in  S})ain 
and  Algeria,  countries  from  which  Kirchoft"  has 
not  given  a  single  example  (HUbner,  ti.  s.  p.  v. 
praei". ;  Renier.  u.8.  pp.  255,  349). 

From  what  has  now  been  said,  it  must  be  appa- 
rent how  utterly  hopeless  and  impossible  it  is  to 
give  within  the  limits  of  an  article  in  a  dic- 
tionary a  satisfactory  account  of  this  immensely 
numerous  class  of  Christian  antiquities.  The 
most  im|K)rtant  aid  which  such  an  article  can 
render  must  be  to  indicate  the  principal  sources 
of  information ;  and  these,  if  De  Rossi's  labours 
are  carried  out,  will  be  very  largely  increased 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years. 

A  little  work  however  has  been  published 
at  Toronto  in  1869  by  the  Rev.  John  M*Caul, 
LL.D.,  in  which  a  judicious  selection  of  a  hundred 
"Christian  epitaphs  of  the  first  six  centuries" 
((Jreek  and  L;itin  from  various  parts  of  the 
world,  especially  from  Rome)  has  been  brought 
together  and  ably  commented  upon.    They  occupy 


sixty-eight  pages,  and  an  introduction  relatic; 
to  the  language,  names,  and  dates  employed  bli 
up  twenty-eight  more.  Besidea  thes«  we  have 
a  brief  preface  pointing  out  the  neoeseiij  cf 
caution  in  using  uncritical  books,  like  tho»e  c* 
Aringhi  and  Boldetti,  and  giving  amusing  ex- 
amples of  forgeries  of  Christian  inscriptioK, 
which  have  deceived  some  learned  writers  ens 
of  the  present  century.  To  those  who  cu^ 
give  any  great  amount  of  attention  to  the  ssb- 
ject,  this  little  work  may  be  heartily  recom- 
mended, as  it  bears  every  mark  of  eonacieatkios 
care  and  of  strict  honesty. 

(ii.)  Technioai  £xecuti(m  and  Maieriah  em- 
ployed,— ^The  modes  of  writing  employed  hare 
much  the  same  variations  a«  in  all  «ges:  tl;« 
letters  are  most  commonly  engraved  with  a  ehisd 
below  the  surface  of  the  stone,  and  then  oocassoo- 
ally  coloured  (red)  or  gilded ;  sometimes  Hie  ktten 
are  scratched  with  the  point  of  some  instrument, 
a  nail  or  the  like  (fig.  1);  on  some  gema  tke 


1.  Letten  Hcratchad  on 


letters  are  in  relief  (camei).  More  raiely  the 
letters  are  drawn  in  paint  (vermilion)  (fig.  2) 
or  in  gold  u)H>n  the  fiat  surface  of  the  markl«, 
or  cut  in  gold  leaf  (upon  glass),  or  written  ia 
ink  upon  sepulchral  tablets  or  vases,  or  in  white 
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9.  LKtMi  (Latin  words  In  Onakdianelan) 
Um  lUt  ^nut  indwi)  nirteott  of  Ujc  marl 
form,  mdal  mmI  miuoKoIe.    LeRVfs 
Okprieloady.    a  D.  MS.     (KfMBB.    Tke 
Sevam.) 

colour  on  frescoes,  &c  In  the  catacombs  the 
inscriptions  wei*e  occasionally,  by  reason  of  the 
unhappiness  of  the  times,  smeared  in  chairml, 
in  hope  that  when  persecution  had  passed  awar, 
they  might  be  recorded  in  a  more  permanent 


S.  Woi^  dividea  cnUbmly  by  potala.    Ttti  ortanrj.   <Bf .} 


form.  Sometimes  also  old  tombstones  of  ine 
pagans  were  u>ed  over  again,  and  the  Christian 
insoriptions  were  written  on  their  backs,  or  oa 
their  obliterated  faces  (fig.  5).  Points  are  aJ>* 
frequently  found,  sometimes  to  di^tinguibh  weni;« 
(fig.  3),  sometimes  scattered  caprictoujily  (fig«> 
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hristinti  ioMriptioiia  (Hgi.  2,  5,  6).  Some  of 
le  above  remarks  are  illustrated  by  the  ioscrip- 
ODS  tigartd  above  and  below,  to  be  more  fully 
■scribed  under  Toas.  The  reader  may  see 
ore  on  thii  inbject  in  Martigoy's  Dial.  ■-  r. 
.!«Tiptionii,  K  II.,  HI.;  but  it  can  only  be 
udicd  to  ailvantnce  by  eiaminlng  the  plates 
such  works  aa  Oe  Roui's  Romi  Sotltrnmaa 
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ired  ptales)  and  fnsa:  Uri.  Him.,  and  tht 


xii^-  mrm  conn  ^nniun  tikstic 


gs.  H,  10)  nnd  even  twnuty  to  eitreme  ugli- 
'ss  and  isireleMDeis  llittenu  natiaie)  (tigs.  I,  8). 
r  the  rurmer  sort  the  character)  employed  bj 
ipe  I>nmn»a9  in  the  4th  century  are  the  most 
injiriiahle,  their  apices  being  ornamenleJ  with 
itle  hooks  (tig.  7).     They  are  called  after  him 


6l/\f^/v/v  DEC* 


othen  which  are  not  Christian,  where  letters  ai 
connected  by  ligainres  {laitrue  ligatiK);  mm, 
times  to  ibat  degree  that  it  is  no  euj  matter  I 


decypher  Ihem  (fig.  9).  For  some  reservations 
on  the  form  of  Irf  f  er-  in  mUin  Chrietian  inicrip- 
tions  see  Le  BIflnt,  Manuel,  pp.  41,  42i  Hiilincr, 


Bull.  ArcL  CriH.  18G3, 

(iii.)  5ymM>.— OTthesjmbulswhichareroanil 
with  some  Christian  iBscriptiona,  the  prlDclpal 
are  the  following :  Ihe  tisb.  the  anchor,  the  dove, 
the  Good  Shepherd,  the  chriama.  the  a  and  b,  and 

These  will  be  found 
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ler    theii 
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and   Mostics),    and    they 
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cipally  Christian  symhoU.  The  fialm  which  is 
also  foand,  and  that  very  commonly^  is,  like  the 
phoenii,  Christianised;  but  it  occurs  also  on 
pagnn  and  Jewish  inscriptions.  It  must  be 
sutiicient  to  refer  to  a  table  indicating  the 
symbols  on  the  early  Roman  and  Gaulish  sepul- 
chral inscriptions  (by  far  the  most  complete 
series),  and  the  observed  dates  of  their  intro- 
duction and  disappearance,  given  by  M.  Le  Blant 
(J/anuW,  p.  29).  For  symbols  generally  see 
Raoul  Rochette,  TMeau  des  C  itaconJjes  de  Eome, 
pp.  229  sqq.,  Pari.%  1853,  and  the  authors  named 
at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  book. 

(iv.)  Select  Inscriptions. — These  consist  of  such 
examples,  arranged  chronologically,  in  prose  and 
verse,  as  are  connected  with  churches  or  their 
furniture  or  adjuncts,  and  they  have  mostly 
•ome  further  interest  of  their  own.  No  uniform 
system  of  printing  has  been  followed.  Sometimes 
the  mere  transcript  of  the  letters  seems  to  be 
sufficient ;  sometimes  the  words  have  been  written 
out  (corrected  nnd  at  length)  below  these ;  some- 
times a  translation  hiis  been  added ;  also  such 
notes  as  seemed  desirable. 

1.  De  Rossi,  Bulletino  di  Arch.  Crist.  1864,  p.  28 ; 

Renier,  Inscr,  Rom.  de  i'Aig.  n.  4025. 
From  Caesarea  in  Mauretania;  written  by 
a  poet  named  Asterius  (ex  ingenio  Astert)  to 
commemorate  the  gitib  of  a  burial-ground  to 
the  Christians  by  Evelpius. 

AREAM    AT    (ad)    SEPVLCRA    C7LT0B    VERBI 

OONTVLrr 
ET   CELLAM    STRVXIT   SVIS    CVNCTIS    SVMP- 

TIBVS 
ECL1<:SIAE  SANC7TAK   HANC    REUQVIT   MEMO- 

RiAM 
8ALVETE  FRATRPX  PVRO  OORDK  ET  SIMPLICI 
EVELPIVS  VOS  (MiluUt)  SATOS  SANCTO  SI'IRITV 
KCLFSIA    FRATRVVM    (sir)    HVNC    RESTITVIT 

TllTLVM.    M  A.    I.  SEVERIANl  C.  V. 
EX  INO.  ASTERI. 

A  wreath  enclosing  Afi  is  on  the  loft ;  a  dove 
and  palm  on  the  right. 

M.  Ri^nier  reads  the  end  of  the  last  line  but 
one  titulum  marmorcum  anno  primo  Severiani, 
viri  ciarissimi.  If  this  be  right,  as  seems  very 
probable  (though  De  Rossi  feels  some  doubts, 
yVo/.  Inscr.  Urb.  Horn.  p.  xi.),  the  mode  of 
dating  is  very  unusual.  Other  Mauretanian  in- 
scriptions are  dated  by  the  era  of  the  province, 
i.e.  40  A.D.  when  it  was  reduced  by  the  Romans 
(M^Ciul,  Christ.  Epit.  p.  37). 

The  words  ecclesia  f rat  rum  indicate  the  re- 
storation of  the  inscription  to  be  *■''  assai  antico  ** 
(De  Kossi) ;  the  original  was  probably  broken 
during  the  tumults  against  the  Christians,  A.D. 
258-304,  as  De  Fiossi  thinks;  and  the  restored 
marble  tablet  would  seem  to  have  been  put  up 
in  the  first  year  of  Severianus,  probably  the 
Roman  governor  of  Mauretania.  One  of  the 
earliest  Christian  inscriptions,  not  being  an  epi- 
taph, which  have  come  down  to  us  in  any  form. 

2.  Bockh,   C.  J.  G.  8608.     Corcyra  (Corfu)  in 

the  porch  of  a  church,  written  in  two  lines 

5.  Hilbner, 


av. 


of  two  heiameters  each.    A  crDss  at  thr 
beginning  and  end  of  the  first  line. 

X<if>&s  &V*  obriiaiffit  'lofiua^ht  iiifhr  iatairrt. 

Bender:  Iconstruded  with  vnworthjf  hartd.  be 

This  is  the  earliest  Greek  inscription  relit II;: 
to  the  imperial  destruction  of  pag.tn  temp.V^ 
the  date  of  Jovian's  act  being  about  a.ix  ^'^  'i. 

3.  Le  Blant,   Inscr.  Chr^  de  li  Gavle^  i.  4**?>- 

n.  369.     Preserved  in  the  Hotel  de  ViUe  at 
Sion  in  Switzerland. 

DEVOTIOSE  .  VTOENS  . 

A  VG  VST  AS  .  PONTIVS  .  AEDIS 

RESTITVIT  .  PRAETOR  - 

LON(»E  .  PRAESTANTIVS  .  ILLIS  . 

QVAE  .  PRISCAE  .  STETERAST  . 

TALIS  .  RF38PVBLICA  .  QVERB  . 

DN  .  GRATIANO   AVG  .  IIII    KT   MER 

PONTIVS    ASCLEPIODOTVS    VPPDD. 

The  date  of  this  consulship  of  GratUn  wth 
Merobandaa  is  A.D.  377,  the  earliest  date  of  asv 
pu6/ic  monument  yet  known,  bo&ring  the  rhrisokk. 
The  next  earliest  is  a.d.  390,  on  a  Ci^lnmn  c»f 
St.  Panl's  basilica,  extra  mnroe,  Rome.  It  is  w>«e- 
derful  that  the  former  chnrch  should  be  sp'okr^ 
of  as  old  so  early  as  A.D.  377  ;  it  can  hardly  W 
doubted  that  it  was  a  Christian  oraChristiaDi>f>d 
building.  Le  Blant*s  observation  that  this 
church-restoration  is  precisely  cont«mporaa^'Qi» 
with  the  greatest  abundance  of  Mithraic  monc- 
ments  and  those  of  Cybele  is  worthy  to  K- 
noted.  The  abbreviations  at  the  end  are  probacy 
for  vir  praepositus  praetorio  dedicavii.  ToL'S,  i.  *- 
men  Wte  Asdepiodoitts.  De  Roe»si,  however  (/>W<. 
dU  Arch.  Crist.  1867,  p.  25),  w^ho  eridently  c«»- 
siders  Asclepiodotus  to  be  the  author  of  t>e 
verses,  refers  tiies  to  acdes  C*che  li  dedico  aJU 
republica  ").  He  takes  the  building  to  be  ^il 
palazzo  dei  presidi  imperiali,"  the  chrisma  aci 
devotio  notwithstanding. 

4.  Rasponi,  De  Basil,  et  patriarch.  Latcran.  iii.  7, 

Rom.  1656.     Cn  the  bronze-silyered   gatc« 
of  the  Baptistery  of  the  Lateran,  Rome. 

IN  HONOREM  S.  lOANNIS  BAPTISTAE 
HILARVS  EPISCOPVS  DEI  KAMVLV8  OFFERT. 

Hilarius  was  po}ie  from  A.D.  462  to  467  ;  a!:<l 
the  inscription  has  the  appearance  of  being  cor- 
tcmporary.  The  ancient  baptisteries  were  c.^m- 
monly  placed  under  the  patronage  of  St.  J'vhn 
the  Baptist ;  and  both  they  and  the  foot? 
which  they  contained  were  frequently  inscrib»HL 
Ciampini  gives  both  kinds  of  inscriptions  froin 
the  Baptistery  of  the  I^t«ran,  which  are  said  t» 
have  been  there  in  the  5th  centary:  but  tli^ 
edifice  has  been  often  remodelled.  (See  Cia»:p. 
de  Sacr.  Edif.  c.  iii.,  Mart.  Diet.,  p.  321 ;  Hul-<  h. 
Arch.  Chr^.  p.  5,  Guerber's  French  tran::!.  IS^f^'-  > 

For  this  class  of  inscriptions  generally  see  tnr. 
posthumous  papers  of  M.irini  published  bv  >f  li. 
Script.  Vet.  Nov.  ColhcL  i.  v.,  pp.  167-177. 

(Convent  <»f 


Inscr.    Christ.   I/isp.   No.  135.      Found   in   a   wall   of  the   Benedictine 
S.  Salvador  de  Vairfto,  near  Braga  in  Portugal,  on  seven  stones. 


IN  NE  0Nl  PERF 
SVB  DIB  XIII  K 


ECTVM 
A?    Eli 


EST  TEMPLVM  H 
DXXIII       .      REG 


VNC    PER    M 
NAKTE  SERE 


ABJSPAUiA 
NISSrMO  T£ 


LH)  VOFA  I 

RSMVNDV  KE  .  X. 


In  n(omtny  d(*>m»)»<  prrfcctum  (*t  temj^um  hunc  per  Jiarispalla  d(e)o  vata 
Sub  die  XIII  k\aLendas)  Ap{nles)  (T(a)  DXXIII  regnante  sermisti'mo  Verennmdu  JSa 

Spanish  lu«S23;  a.i».  4Mft. 
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Diction    barbarous,    as    freqaently   in    tb«se 
Spanish  inscriptions.     The  church  seems  to  have 
been  completed  under  the  auspices  of  a  nun, 
named  Marispalla:   probably  the  text  really  is 
per   Maritpallam  Deo   votam,   the   last   letters 
having  a  stroke  above  them,  which  may  have 
been  obliterated  or  accidentally  omitted.     The 
inscription  is  interesting  as  being  doubly  dated, 
both  by  the  Spanish  era  and  by  the  reign  of  the 
Visigothic  king.     The  Spanish  era,  whose  origin 
is  uncertain,  but  which  appears  to  commence 
B.C.  3d  (see  Hiibner,  praef.  p.  vi.),  is  the  era 
most  commonly  used  to  mark  the  time  of  the 
Spanish   Christian   inscriptions :   about  100  of 
them  are   thus  dated   (Uiibaer,    p.   109),   the 
earliest  appears  to  be  ▲.D.  466,  and  the  latest 
A.D.  762.     Both   the  proper  names  in  the  in- 
scription are  Gothic  (see  HUbner,  praef.  p.  vii., 
who  gives  several  others) ;  the  remark  of  M<}aul 
(u.  «.,   p.  xzi.)   that  Gothic   names  are  '*very 
rarely'*  found  in   inscriptions  does  not  apply 
to  Spain.  * 

6.  Le  Slant,  fnacr.  Chrfi,  de  la  GatUe,  i.  87, 

n.  42.  Found  at  Lyons,  formerly  on  the 
exterior  of  the  church  of  St.  Romanus,  where 
Spon  saw  it  in  the  17th  century ;  now  lost. 

TEMPU  FACTORES  FVERANT  FREDA  LDV8 
ET  VXOR  MARTVRIS  EGREOII  QD 
CONSTAT  HONORE  ROMANI  ILLIVS  TF 
VC  BEQVEATVR  (sk)  8E0E  PE  .  .  ENNE. 

Date,  as  Spon  believed,  of  the  5th  or  6th  cen- 
tury.   He  thus  restores  and  rectifies  the  lines — 

TampU/aUores/uerant  FndaUui  d  uxott 
Mariyrit  egregii  quod  conttat  hanon  Romavi 
lUius  111  prtcibm  reereentur  tedepennni. 

The  motive  of  the  founders  is  here  sufficiently 
clearlv  expressed,  that  they  may  enjoy  eternal 
rest  through  the  prayers  of  the  saint.  They  do 
not,  however,  actually  invoke  him. 

7.  Bockh,  C.  I,  G.,  n.  8640.    On  a  stone  found  in 

the  Peloponnese  by  S.  Alberghatti ;  origin- 
ally (see  1.  7)  erected  at  Corinth ;  now  in 
the  museum  at  Verona. 

+  Ar.  MAPI  A  BEOTOKE  ♦TAAHON 
THN  BACIAEIAN  TOT 

♦lAOXICTOT  lOTCTINIANOT 
KAI  TON  rNHSIwC 

AOTAETONTA  ATT« 
BIKT»PHNON+  CTNTOIC 
OIKOTCIN  EN  KOPINe»  K.  e£»N+ 
Z«NTAC4- 

*Ayia  Mapia  B90t6k§,  ip^Ku^op  r^  $affi\.9lap 
rov  ^tXox[j>3^<rrov  *lowmviaifov  koI  rhp  7*^-' 
trlvs  BovKt^ma  ahr^  Btxrof^vop  irvv  rots 
olKov(rt¥  i»  Kof^vBip  K(ara)  Bthr  (wmas. 

Bolif  Mary,  Gcd-bearar  (Deipara),  gitard  the  kingdom 
qf  the  Chritt4o»ing  Justinian  and  his  faithful  urcant 
Vietarinus  uritk  them,  that  Uve  godly  in  Cbrintk. 

Sixth  century,  between  A.D.  527  and  565. 
Other  and  even  stronger  invocations  of  saints 
occur  about  this  time.  In  one,  too  long  to  quote 
at  length,  Demetrius  is  invoked  by  Justinian  to 
aid  him  against  his  enemies,  in  the  capacity  of 
a  mediator  with  God  (<l  fsoyoKofidprvs  Ai^fi'H- 
rptt  fuctrwiMroy  Tphs  Bthv  tmu  ir.r.A.  n.  8642). 
Another  inscription,  mutilated,  from  Then  (San- 
torin),  of  uncertain  date,  not  later  than  the  4th 
or  5th  century  at  latest  according  to  Ross, 
begins  —  Syi9   jcol   ^fi^pf  Mtx<^^^  ^X^Yy*^*y 

CHRIST.  ANT. 


/So^tfci  T^  9o6a^  <rov  'Oplfi^  (u.  8911).  Votive 
tablets  were  also  erected  to  saints  ;  one  from 
the  cemetery  of  Cyriace  in  Rome  runs  thus : 
Patrut  et  Pancara  hotum  posuent  (sir)  mariure 
Felicitati,  (Marini,  u.  s.,  p.  15.)  In  another, 
found  near  the  baths  of  Diocletian,  Camasius 
and  Victorius  pay  their  vows  (votum  reddunt) 
Domnis  Sanctia  Papiv  et  Mauroleoni  tnariuribus 
(Id.  p.  14). 

The  expression,  ii-ttmip  ©«of;  {Mother  of  God), 
the  usual  title  of  the  Virgin  on  the  early  medi- 
eval camei  (see  Gems)  had  not  yet  coro^  into 
common  use  in  the  Greek  church,  as  appears 
from  Ephraim,  patriarch  of  Antioch,  a  contem- 
porary of  Justinian.  See  Pearson  On  the  Creed, 
Art.  III. 

8.  Sec.  Voy.  de  deue  Benedict,  p.  234  (quoted  by 

Martigny,  Diet.  p.  321).  On  a  silver  cha- 
lice given  by  Remigius,  archbishop  of 
Bheims  (died  a.d.  533)  to  his  cathedral 
church. 

HAVRIAT   HING   P0PVLV8    VITAM   J>E  SAN- 

GVINE  8ACR0 
INIECTO  AETERNVS  QV£M  FVDIT  VVLNERR 

CURISTVS 
BEMiaiVS   REDDIT   DOMINO  SVA  VOTA   SA- 

CEUOOS. 

This  is  considered  by  Martigny  to  be  in  nil 
appearance  the  **  ministerial "  (sacramental) 
chalice  given  by  St.  Remigius  himself  to  the 
church  of  Kheims  ;  see  also  Archaeol.  Joum. 
1846,  p.  134.  *  The  magnificent  chalice  of  gold 
which  goes  by  the  name  of  Remigius,  formerly 
at  Rheims,  now  in  the  Paris  Library,  is  of  the 
12th  century  {Arch.  Joum.  u.  s.).  For  other 
inscriptions  on  chalices,  see  Marini,  u.  s.  p.  197. 

9.  Le  Blant,  Inacr.  Chret.  de  la  GanOe.  ii.  348, 

n.  574.  Engraved  on  the  four  scalloped 
edges  of  a  square  marble  altar  slab  formerly 
in  the  andent  cathedral  of  Rodex. 

DEVSDEDIT  Blfe  INDIUNVS  FIERI  IVSSIT  BANC 

ARAM. 

Deusdedit  is  supposed  to  have  been  bishop  of 
Rodex  about  the  end  of  the  6th  century :  the  in- 
scription is  doubtless  a  contemporary  composition, 
but  the  letters  and  the  sign  of  contraction  j\-  are 
suspected  of  having  been  restored. 

The  name  Dcuadedit  occurs  also  on  a  gem  (see 
Gems)  ;  the  form  Deuedet  is  likewise  found  more 
than  once  in  inscriptions  (Le  Blant,  u.  s.  p.  433) ; 
for  similar  instances,  see  Names  below.  For  the 
altars  of  Christian  churches  ara  (though  as  old 
as  TertuUian)  is  less  commonly  used  than  aUare^ 
especially  in  prose.  For  other  inscriptions  on 
altars  see  Marini  («.  s.  pp.  74-80).  This  and  the 
altar  at  Ham  of  the  7th  century  are  among  the 
earliest  that  are  inscribed  (Le  Blant,  n.  91). 

10.  Camden,  Brdan,  §  **  Brigantes,"  ed.  1600 : 
*'Accepimus  crucem  hie  (at  Dewsbury,  York- 
shire) eistitisse,  in  qua  inscriptum  fuit : 

PAVUNVS  HIC  PRAEDICAVIT   ET  CKLB- 
BRAVIT.- 

Paulinus  was  bishop  of  York,  A.D.  625-664. 

The  inscription  upon  it  is  among  the  earliest 
that  we  have  in  England,  which  are  not  sepul- 
chral. Fragments  of  the  ancient  cross  itself, 
probably  broken  at  the  Reformation,  which 
Leiand,  in  his  Itinerary,  mentions  having  seen, 
bearing  the  above  inscription  (temp.  Henr.  VIll.). 
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have  been  built  up  against  the  church  there. 
The  miracles  of  Cana  and  the  multiplication 
of  five  loaves  and  two  fishes  were  represented 
thereon,  and  a  few  Latin  words  of  the  Gospels  in 
Rnnesque  characters  can  still  be  read.  (Figured 
and  described  by  the  Rev.  J.  T.  Fowler,  in  a 
recent  number  of  the  Yorkshire  Archaeol,  and 
Top,  Journal,) 

The  most  remarkable  cross  of  the  same  kind 
as  the  present  is  that  at  Ruthwell,  near  Dum- 
fries (then  part  of  Northumbria),  with  Scrip- 
tural and  other  scenes,  and  Latin  legends  from 
the  Gospels  &c. ;  also  having  extracts  from  a 
poem  by  Cadman,  entitled  A  Dream  of  the  Holy 
Roodj  written  in  Runes,  near  the  edges.  It  is 
between  seventeen  and  eighteen  feet  high,  and 
appeal's  to  be  of  the  8th  century.  For  a  full 
account  of  it  see  Stephens,  Runic  Mon.,  vol.  ii., 
pp.  405-448,  with  figure. 

1 1.  Copy  of  the  dedication  stone  of  Jarrow  chapel, 
Durham,  made  in  1863  by  the  Rev.  J.  T. 
Fowler.  Marini,  u.  s.  p.  163  ;  Camden, 
Brit.  956  (Gibs).  Pegge,  Sylloge,  p.  15, 
pi.  1  (in  Nich.  BiM.  Top.  Brit,  vol  vi.). 

It  is  now  over  the  nave-arch  of  the  church, 
"  and  may  be  original "  (Fowler,  m  Hit).  The 
forms  of  the  letters  0  and  C,  and  their  incon- 
stancy, quite  favour  this  supposition. 


* 


DKDICATIO    BASILICAS 
SCI    PAVLI    Vill    KL    MAI 

ANNO  XV  EGFRIDl  REG 
CEOLFRIDI    ABB    ElVSDEM 
Q.   EOOLKS   DO    AVCTORE 

CONDITORIS  ANNO  lUL 


The  date  is  A.D.  685,  determined  by  the  reign 
of  Ecgfrith,  king  of  Northumbria.  One  of  the 
very  few  early  English  inscriptions  which  bear 
a  date. 

The  basilica  or  chapel  of  the  monastery  has 
been  converted  into  the  parish  church,  some 
remaining  parts  of  which  '*  are  generally  sup- 
posed to  be  of  ante-Norman  date  "  (Q.  G.  Scott's 
Report).  For  the  history,  see  Flor.  Wigom. 
8.  a.  682.  Benedict  Biscop  should  rather  be 
called  the  founder  than  Ceolfrith,  whom  he  ap- 
pointed as  the  first  abbot. 

The  above  scanty  selection  must  suffice  for  this 
place.  More  is  to  be  sought  in  other  articles 
under  Ampulla,  Gems,  Glass,  Lamps,  Money, 
Mosaics,  Seals,  and  Tombs. 

(v.)  Language  and  Style  of  the  Christian 
Inscriptions. 

A.  Orthography^  Inflections^  and  choice  of 
Words. — While  some  of  the  Christian  inscriptions 
are  composed  with  correctness  and  even  with  ele- 
gance both  in  prose  and  verse,  there  are  others 
which  are  written  barbarously  as  respects  the 
letters,  the  forms  of  words,  the  declensions,  the 
gcndei's,  the  conjugations,  the  syntax,  and  the 
prosody. 

It  would  scarcely  fall  within  the  province  of 
this  article  to  enter  into  the  grammar  or  rather 
non-grammar  of  the  language  of  the  latter  sort. 
It  partakes  of  the  barbarisms  with  which  various 
non-Christian  inscriptions  are  more  or  less  dis- 
figured,* and  which  have  even  found  their  way 

«  Mar»igny  (Diet.  p.  309)  calls  thetii  "commnns  aux 
inscriptions  chretieiinos  et  aux  romaiues,"  referring  to 
Hub.  Goltalus  ( The*.  Hei.  Avt.  ^  23)  and  R.  Fabreiti 
{Inter.  Lot.  expl.)  for  further  iiiforinaiion.    The  indices 


into  literature  in  their  most  aggravated  sbap?^ 
if  the  Formularies  of  the  monk  MarcnlfiK  (circa 
660  A.D.)  can  be  called  literature.  In  th«  Gr^k 
Christian  inscriptions  the  frequent  and  Taric-u 
changes  of  vowels  and  diphthongs  are  the  maat 
noticeable  particularity.  Thus  lettrai  ^  writtea 
jriTc,  or  Kirrif  or  ici)Tt},  'HpdicKttos  becomes  H^ 
kXijos  or  HfMUcAiof,  Kotfiifr^pior  is  changed  ist9 
KVfi€T§pio¥y  TcAcia^elf  becomes  rcAia^cty,  ^«y  i» 
written  croy,  vik^  is  simply  ruro,  and  the  i  »d- 
script  of  the  dative  is  generally  omitted.  Thr 
change  of  consonants,  as  coA^s  for  k^tw. 
ravfuuria  for  Bavpdo'UM^  ^AirTopci  for  ypfTT^*- 
"  Kvpiv  for  x^^^Vi  '^  more  rare.  There  is  also  aa 
occasional  tendency  to  abbreviate  words,  so  as  to 
substitute  furri9rfTi  for  furtiffOyfriy  ScoKvr  tor  Scs- 
Kotfos,  &c.,  or  to  enlarge  them,  as  araAjCnni  or 
KoKvoff I  {or  K6Kroi$.  Sometimes  Coptic  infiura^v 
is  discernible ;  sometimes  uncouth  late  farms  as 
pMyaXiraros,  make  their  appearance  (Bcckh. 
passim). 

In  the   Latin    the  change  are   mach   roiwv 
remarkable.*    From  the  selection  of  inseriptioBs 
(including  the '  notes)  given   above   and    nnder 
Tomb,  also  under  Gems  and  Glass,  and  from  a 
few  others  we  obtain  such  changes  as  J^us^os  for 
AugtutdSy  eclesia  or  aeclesia  for  ecclesia,  gmcte  f«r 
quaere,  que  for  quae,  hec  for  haec,  birit  or  cixaii 
or  ticxit  or   visit  or  bissU  or  viae    for    %i^, 
posuete,  posuent  for  posuit,  posuerunt,  bobis  for 
i;o6is,  botum  for  votum,  vtfi|  for  viti,  facile*  for 
st^xbilis,  provata  for  probata,  omnebas  for  ostn^ms., 
quesquas,    qesquet,   and  reqriscit,    for    qmescan^ 
quiescit,  requiescit,  spectit  for  spe<Aat  (expectatX 
jacit  (or  jacet,  annus  for  annos,  hue  for  hoc,  epyt^t' 
fium  for  epituphium,  marturibus  for  martyHb^-s, 
ozza  for  ossa,  ed  for  et,  es  for  ex,  »i»  p^oe  for 
in  pace,  anatema  for  avtathema,  chanoaes    i;x 
canones^  tinta  for  tincta,  pelem  for  peUem^  mes€s  or 
misis  for  menxs,  zaoonus  for  diaconusy  Isiepk^sau 
for  Stephanas,  slinataritu  for  hnatariuSj  Z^smm  ftu- 
Jesus,  Zenuaria  for  Jantiaria,  Gerosale  for  Jer«- 
salem,  and  various  other  words  which  contain 
barbarous  substitutions  of  consonants  and  Towels 
and  also  of  diphthongs.     Again,  neuter  substan- 
tives are  sometimes  treated  as  masculines,  e.  g. 
hunc  templum,    and    conversely  masculines    as 
neuters,  e.  g.  hoc  twnulum.    The  regimen  oi  the 
cases  is  frequently  violated  in  the  use  of  preposi- 
tions (see  below),  and  also  in  such  expressions  as 
vixit  annis  (or  even  annus  or  oanomm)  and  tb# 
like.     See  more  in  Martigny,  Did.  pp.  309-31 1 ; 
and  McCaul,  u.  s.  pp.  xii.  and  ziii. ;  the  iatt«r 
of  whom  observes :  **  The  student  should  beware 
of  regarding  what  may  be  new  to  him  in  ChrUtian 
epitaphs,  as  peculiar  to  them.     Very  many  of 
the  variations  from   classical   usage   are  to  be 
found  in  Pagan  inscriptions,  and  some  of  thirm 
in  authors  that  are  not  commonly  read." 

The  actual  words  also  vary  little  from  the 
Pagan  ones ;  requiescit,  refrigerate  and  even  dcjM}- 
situs'^  (about   which   Cardinal  Wiseman   in  hLs 


at  the  end  of  the  volumes  of  the  Corp.  Inter.  Latin,  wm 
being  published  at  Berlin,  under  Ra  grammtaHeOt  will 
be  found  still  more  useltil.  They  gotato  esUbUsh  the 
truth  of  Martigny's  remark. 

■  M.  Le  Blant  refers  to  a  work  I7  A.  Fodie,  i)w 
I{omam$ehen  i^mtdun  in  ihrem  Ferfcottnitse  tmm  Lsuin^ 
iscken,  which  the  writer  has  not  wea. 

X  It  was  not  after  all  so  very  oommoo  in  the  euikst 
Christian  times.  *'  La  formole  dxporitvi  <fcposifi»  cha- 
racterise partfculierement  les  inecriptious  d»  qualridDe 
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J^cAMa  (p.  145)  ha^  written  so  prettily,  as  im* 
plyiDg  a '  precious  thing,  intrusted  to  faithful, 
but  temporary  keeping ')  and  some  others  which 
teem  Christian  in  their  tone  occur  sometimes  in 
Pagan  inscriptions  (see  M^Caul,  n.  8.  pp.  ziv. 
4,  29 ;  Tertull.  J)e  Test,  Anim,  c.  4,  commented 
on  by  Fleetwood,  Inscr.  Ant.^  Indei,  p.  6,  who 
is  deceived,  however,  in  thinking  that  no  Chris- 
tians of  Tertullian's  age  *'  refrigerium  mortuis 
suis  comprecatos  esse.'*  See  De  Monag,  c.  10). 
And  conversely  some  words  and  expressions  which 
are  not  Christian,  find  their  way  occasionally 
from  Pagan  into  Christian  inscriptions,  as  domua 
aetemay  percipere  (baptisma  sc.  said  primarily  of 
the  rites  of  Mithras  and  Cybele),  contra  votumj 
Divus  (said  of  emperors  deceased) ;  and  even  oc- 
casionally D.  M.,  or  in  full  Dis  Manibus^  so  usual 
at  the  head  of  Pagan  inscriptions  (see  Tomb,  and 
McCauI,  u,8.  p.  b4f  and  his  Index,  s.  v.  Pagan 
visages).  In  fact  there  is  a  very  froall  residuum 
indeed  of  mere  words,  i,  e,  not  necessarily  involv- 
ing peculiar  doctrines  or  religious  distinctions' 
which  are  exclusively  Pagan,  or  exclusively 
Christian.'  Dr.  McCaul  remarks  that  there  is 
scarcely  one  of  the  designations  of  the  place  of 
burial  used  in  Christian  epitaphs,  that  is  pecu- 
liar to  them,  so  far  as  he  remembers,  although  he 
has  not  observed  quadriaomua  {iocus)  in  any  Pagan 
epitaph.  Likewise  he  does  not  remember 
seeing  sepultus  in  any  Christian  inscription 
of  the  fii-st  six  centuries,  and  but  rarely  in 
Pagan  ones ;  but  yet  sepuicrtan  occurs  in  both 
not  rarely.*     Again  he  says  praecedo  is  charac- 

et  dnqui^me  siMes,  Men  qu'on  en  ait  qnelqaes  exemples 
aiiteneurs."  Hartlgny,  Diet.  p.  319.  Neither  U  the  word 
universal,  being  very  rarely  found  in  QhuI. 

y  Thus  the  words  returrecito,  ruurgo,  baptidiatus, 
redemptor,  perhaps  also  tanctimonidliit  as  well  as  the 
combinatioDB  (Ue$  judicii^  pueUa  Dei  (a  nun),  and  per- 
hapa/anuiZia  Dd,  applied  in  very  many  epitaphs  to  the 
piou»  dead,  bat  in  a  few  other  inicrlptlons  to  the  living 
(see  $iv.  n.  4)  have  no  place  In  Pagan  ini^cription9,  nor 
cmta  as  applied  to  a  wife  (see  Da  Roasi,  n.  161).  It 
might  be  thoi^ht  that  Deo  aeUmo  magno,  and  in 
aetemum  renatia  would  equally  be  absent;  yet  both 
occur,  the  former  in  connexion  with  goddesses  (deo^us- 
que%  the  latter  in  relation  to  the  mysteries  of  Mithras. 
(Mai,  Script,  Yet.  Nw.  CM.  vol.  v.  p.  3  (note);  Le  Blant, 
.  Inter.  Chret.  de  la  Gaulf.,  vol.  ii.  p.  73).  Cairistian  infln- 
cnce  may  be  suspected  in  these  instances. 

■  At  the  same  time  it  is  undeniable  that  depotitiu 
(^=Mpultua)  and  depotitio  occur  in  a  very  large  number 
of  Christian  inscriptions,  but  only  in  a  very  small  num- 
ber of  Pagan  ones  (Orelli,  n.  4655,  is  a  clear  example); 
while  elatut,  tbe  classical  expression  for  being  carried 
out  to  buxiiil,  is  so  rare  in  Christian  inscriptions  that  De 
Kossi  can  And  nopanllel  to  his  single  example  (n.  1192). 
I'here  may  perhaps  be  some  few  other  instances  of  the 
same  sort  of  each  Iclnd. 

*  Since  this  sentence  was  penned,  the  writer  has  dis- 
covered an  example  of  tepuUus  in  an  ancient  Christian 
epitaph  of  Mauretania  (lUnier,  n.  4026).  It  is  very 
possibly  as  early  as  the  third  century,  to  which  several 
Pagan  inscriptions  in  that  region  certainly  belong.  I'here 
is  a  second  example  in  the  same  reg;ion,  a.d.  416  (n.  3675), 
and  a  third,  A.n.  389  (n.  3710).  We  have  another  instance 
occurring  in  an  epitaph  of  lUminL  a.p.  523  (De  Kossi, 
Bull.  Arch.  Cri*L  1864,  p.  16).  The  word  is  found  also  in 
Christian  epitaphs  of  Spain,  dated  and  undated,  but  per- 
haps in  no  case  before  the  seventh  century  (Uflbner.p.  x. 
and  the  references).  We  have  in  fine  in  a  Ilmigian  inhcrip- 
tion  of  Roman  times  (Vermlgl.  Inter.  Perug.  t.  ii.  p.  442) 
in  qua  (basilica  sc.)  teptUiri  non  debet.  Cardinal  Wise- 
mun  therefore  is  nut  strictly  accurate  in  saying  (/^odtV^a, 


teristically  Christian,  while  abscedo  he  thinks 
occurs  only  (and  that  rarely)  in  Pagan  epitaphs 
(u.  8,  pp.  ziv.  XV.  53).  But  who  does  not  see 
that  any  new  discovery  may  u{Mset  the  supposed 
distinction?  There  are  indeed  phrases  which 
appear  to  have  an  exclusively  Christian  meaning, 
such  as  Deo  reddere  spiritum  sanctum,  apud 
Deum  acceptuSy  decessit  or  exivit  de  saecuk),  dbao' 
lutus  de  corporcy  receptus  ad  Deuniy  arcessitus  ab 
angeliSy  and  a  few  others  of  the  same  kind.^ 
(Mart.  Diet,  p.  315;  M*Caul,  u.  s,  p.  xv.).  The 
expression,  in  paoCy  is  derived  from  the  Jewish 
epitaphs,  and  passes  over,  both  as  an  acclamation 
and  otherwise,  to  the  Christian  inscriptions;  ita 
occurrence  is  generally  considered  to  be  a  certain 
proof  that  the  monument  is  not  pagan.  (See, 
however,  Money.)  "  Dictio  ilia  In  Face  Chris- 
tiana toU  est "  (Morcelli,  De  Siil,  Inscr,  Lot.  ii. 
p.  77  ;  and  so  Martigny  Diet,  s,  v,  **  In  Pace," 
q.  V,). 

'  Upon  the  whole,  it  will  perhaps  be  thought 
enough  to  give  the  following  extract  from  the 
JSJinburgh  Review  relative  to  the  Latinity  of  the 
Christian  inscriptions,  with  the  addition  of  a  few 
notes. 

'*  The  reader  at  once  recognises  in  the  Latinity 
of  these  epitaphs  [of  Italy  and  Gaul]  «  the  germ 
of  that  total  change  in  the  government  of  prepo- 
sitions, which  is  one  of  the  great  sources  of 
distinction  between  the  ancient  and  the  modern 
languages  of  Italy.  <>  The  old  distinction  of 
government  between  the  ablative  and  the  accu- 
sative has  evidently  begun  to  disappear.  Many  of 
the  prepositions  are  used  indiscriminately  with 
both  those  cases.  Thus  we  read  (De  Rossi,  Ins, 
Urb,  Rom,  p.  82)  that  Pelegrinus  "  lived  m 
peace  cum  uxorem  suam  Silvanam  ;**  and  in  an- 
other place  (p.  108),  Agrippina  erects  a  monu- 
ment to  her  '*  sweetest  husband,  cum  quern  rnxit 
sine  lesione  animiy  annos  tres  et  menses  decern.*' 


p.  146)  "The  word  to  bury  is  unknown  In  Christian 
inscriptions."  It  occurs  even  at  Rome,  which  he  had  more 
particulHrly  in  his  eye,  in  an  inscription  thought  to  be  of 
the  third  century :  rnL^  StSt  Eia-ifin  (Bcickh,  n.  9612). 
At  the  same  time,  for  whatever  reason,  the  word  appears 
to  be  decidedly  rare.  Bnt  as  it  seems  to  be  not  much 
more  common  in  Pagan  inscriptions  there  is  no  great 
force  in  the  cardinal's  remark. 

b  There  are  also  various  expressions  relating  to  light, 
as  lumen  ctorum,  praemia  lucit,  lux  nova,  kc.  occurring 
in  Christian  epitaphs  which  contrast  remarkably  with 
tbe  luce  caret,  jaceo  in  tenebritt  kc.  of  the  Pagans.  See 
Mart.  DiU,  p.  380.  But  this  is  a  difference  of  feeling 
rather  than  of  language,  lliere  are  other  simlbir  con- 
trasts which  we  can  hardly  discuss  here.  See  M'Cuul 
p.  xii. ;  Edinb.  Kev.  u.  s.  p.  242.  But  some  of  the  earliest 
Christian  Inscriptions  express  no  feeling  of  any  sort.  Sec 
De  Kossi.  nos.  3,  6,  12,  13,  16,  19,  20, 21,  22,  all  of  tbe 
first  three  centuries. 

«  Much  the  same  remarks  may  be  mode  of  the  sepul- 
chral inscriptions  of  Britain  and  of  Africa.    See  Ton  a 

^  And  of  France.  We  have  this  interesting  inscrip- 
tion of  Berre,irar»a  virgo  minetter  de  lempulo  (sstempll 
=du  temple)  (;«roca2e(=Jeni8alem),  Le  Blant,  n.  642,  A. 
The  same  author  points  out  various  other  links  of  con- 
nection between  the  epigraphloJ  Latin  and  the  Frendi 
iauRuage.  Thus  qui,  which  is  invariable  for  both  genders 
in  French,  is  twioe  found  on  tlie  epitaph  of  a  nun,  jl.u. 
431.  (In  an  inscription  of  Piedmont  qui  in  like  manner 
agrees  with  Maria.  Oazzera,Jf#in.  iloc.  2br.  u.t.  p.  191.) 
In  the  fifth  century  we  have  also  tanta,  which  prepares 
Ih4»  way  for  the  modem  tainte;  irum  i^pvrituM  (''que  I'tm 
entend  encore  aux  oflkcs  de  villages")  oonictt  etprit 
(^Mantt4.  p.  194). 
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A  third  monument  is  erected  pro  cctritattm  (Le 
Blant,  Inacr,  ChrA,  Gaul,  vol.  i.  p.  400).  In  a 
fonrth,  a  mother  is  entreated  to  pray  for  the  child 
she  has  left  behind,  **pro  hunc  vnum  ora  subolem  " 
(De  Rossi,  p.  133).  Conversely,  we  find  de  sua 
omnia  (De  Rossi,  p.  133)  and  id^cessiif  de  saectUum 
(p.  103).  And  although  an  occasional  solecism 
of  this  kind  might  be  explained  by  the  mde  and 
illiterate  character  of  the  individual  author  of 
the  inscription,  the  frequency  of  the  occurrence 
clearly  indicates  the  settled  tendency  of  the 
])opuIar  usage  of  the  prepositions  towaixls  the 
abolition  of  all  distinction  in  the  government  of 
cases.*  We  may  add  that  the  same  confusion  of 
case  is  found  in  the  inscriptions  of  the  Jewish 
catacombs  published  by  Father  Garrncci,  among 
which  we  read,  on  the  one  hand,  cum  with  the 
accusative,  as  cum  virginmm  (p.  50),  and  cum 
Celerinum  (p.  52)  ;  and  on  the  other,  inter  with 
the  ablative,  ns  inter  dicaeis. 

**  It  is  haixlly  worth  while,  perhaps,  to  advert 
to  such  solecisms  as  paupei^orum  for  pauperum 
(although  it  is  plain  from  the  recurrence  of  the 
same  form*  in  other  words,  as  omniomm  for 
omnium,  that  the  change  is  not  an  accidental 
error) ;  or  to  the  occasional  use  of  forms  rare, 
but  not  entirely  unexampled,  in  classical  Latin, 
as  nectus  (Le  Blant,  p.  15)  as  the  participle  of 
neoOj  or  utere  (De  Rossi,  p.  233)  as  the  ablative 
officer,  a  rare  form  following  the  third,  instead 
of  the  second  declension.'  But  it  is  impossible 
not  to  discern  a  foreshadowing  of  the  modern 
idiom  of  Italy  in  such  words  as  pulhy  and  still 
more  Pitzinnina,  which  is  the  direct  prototype 
of  the  Italian  Piccinina,  The  same  may  be  said 
of  the  orthography,  which,  in  many  cases,  points 
clearly  towards  the  modem  pronunciation.  The 
form  Santa  for  sancta  already  appears ;  and  the 
Xf  as  in  seties  for  aexies,  begins  to  give  place  to 
the  modern  s.  This  tendency  goes,  however, 
beyond  individual  words,  and  seems  to  indicate 
cei*tain  general  principles  of  usage.  We  do  not 
mean  those  broad  characteristics  which  distin- 
guish Italians  and  foreigners  generally  from 
ourselves,  in  the  sounds  of  the  vowels  and  diph- 
thongs of  the  ancient  languages,  although  in 
all  these  the  interchanges  of  the  characters  of 
the  two  languages  which  the  inscriptions  fre- 
quently exhibit,  and  the  characters  employed  in 
each  to  represent  equivalent  sounds  of  the  other, 

•  Martlgny  {Diet.  p.  330)  thinks  that  if  an  inscrtption 
has  eum  or  de  followed  by  an  aocosative,  it  must  be 
placed  in  the  fourth  or  flfUi  century.  This  seems  veiy 
doubtfiil.  We  have  certainly  inter  tanetit  Id  an  inscrlp* 
tiun  of  288  A.D.,  and  perhaps  cum  eum  in  another  of 
379  A.D.  (see  De  Roesi,  pp.  16.  21).  Before  this  cum  ao- 
dalee  oocnrs  at  Pompeii  (C  /.  L.  iv.  n.  331). 

'  Dr.  McCauI  notes  some  very  singular  instances  of 
Inflection,  as  the  datives  yioeni,  Agapeni,  Leopardeti, 
Irmeti  (also  Jreni),  Jfereunmeti  fi-om  JVice,  Agape,  Leo- 
parde,  Kirene^  Merewane  (Mercuriane);  also  ispeCt*  for 
spei ;  likewise  Vietoriaee  for  Victoriae  («.  ».  p.  xiii.  and 
18, 19).  The  same  forms,  as  was  to  be  expected,  occur  in 
Pagan  inscriptions.  Thus  we  find  Olyceni,  ^^ptyleni, 
kc  in  Spain  (€.  J.  L.  ii.  Index,  p.  779).  We  have  also 
Januariaes  for  Jdnuarioc^atPOmpeii  (C.  I.  L.  iv.n.  3333), 
and  several  similar  examples ;  and  Ampliataes  in  Spain 
(C.  I.  L.  ii.  n.  4976, 60).  Professor  HQbner,  in  fine,  ob- 
serves In  a  few  Christian  inscriptions  of  l^in,  Joanni, 
Pa$tori.kc.  as  the  genitives  of  Joannee,  Pattor,  kc  (p. 
xili.),  and  conversely  we  have  ^Uumie,  Mercuris  as  the 
genitives  of  Satumu*.  MereurUu  (De  Boasl.  nos.  172, 
475). 


are  quite  dedsive  against  the  &tglith  amge.  We 
refer  rather  to  certain  peculiarities  of  Italiaa 
pronunciation,  which  are  regarded  as  defects 
even  by  the  Italians  themselves,  and  which 
nevertheless  find  their  counterpart  here.  One  of 
these  is  the  well-known  coda  or  additional 
vowel  sound,  which  Italian  speakers  oHen  attach 
to  words  ending  with  a  consonant.  Of  this  there 
are  numberless  examples  in  De  Rossi's  volume; 
as  poauete  for  poeuit  (p.  18)l  In  like  maniter  we 
find  a  type  for  the  vowel  sound  prefixed  to 
words ;  as  ispiritua  for  apiritusy  iacririt  for  scn^ 
(p.  228);  and  the  actual  lUlian  aomid  of  A(rA 
or  k)  between  two  vowels,  which  has  long  been 
the  subject  of  ridicule,  is  found  directly  M]»v»ed 
in  these  inscriptions,  in  which  macAi  ia  oae  of  the 
forms  oTmihu 

"It  is  amusing  too,  to  meet  in  th«  Roman 
catacombs,  or  among  the  Christians  of  ancient 
Gaul,  the  prototype  of  the  cockney  aspirate  and 
its  contrary.  Thus,  we  find 'upon  the  one  hand 
(Le  Blant,  vol.  i.  p.  2-3)^  ffossn  (for  ossa)^  Sordine, 
^octobres^  /Tetema ;  and  upon  the  other  oc  for 
hoc  (Le  Blant,  p.  93),  ic  for  Aic,  /lania,  cfa. 
Chiorius,  &c."  (£tfm6.  Jiei>.  1804,  pp.  234-^9). 

The  Index  Orammaticua  added  at  the  end  of 
Hiibner's  Christian  Inscriptions  of  Spaisu  gives 
a  rich  harvest  of  similar  barbarisms.  Knriy  all 
the  vowels  are  blundered  in  one  way  or 
other,  and  no  small  number  of  consonaiits ;  with- 
out dwelling  on  them  we  have  the  folkwing : 
hunc  edificium;  m  ann&nu;  post  /iwnu;  •% 
huno  iumuium  requiescit;  ewn  operariae  err- 
nolos :  offeret  (for  offert;)  besides  other  leas 
heinous  sins  against  inflections.  For  the  Saxon 
forms  which  occur  in  inscriptions  in  Fnglapd  the 
reader  is  referred  to  Stephens'  Bunic  Monnmenta, 
and  for  the  Celtic  forms  in  the  Irish  inscriptioBs 
to  Petrie  and  Stokes'  work  thereon  (see  above). 

Examples  of  bilingual  inscriptions  (Greek 
and  Latin)  and  of  Latin  inscriptions  in  Greek 
characters,  also  of  double  rendering  of  words 
into  Runic  and  Roman  characters,  as  well  as 
Celtic  words  in  (^ham  characters^  will  be 
noticed  under  Tomb. 

B.  Proper  Jfamea  used  in  Christian  fnxr^pHons. 
-^For  the  proper  names  used  in  Christian  in- 
scriptions see  careful  and  interesting  notices  in 
De  Rossi,  /.  U.  E.  Prol.  cxii.-<:xiv. ;  McCauL  «l  jl 
pp.  xix.-xxi. ;  Httbner,  u.  a.  ppw  vL  vii^  and  the 
references. 

The  Edinburgh  Reviewer  has  treated  thb 
matter  so  well  for  the  Latin  inscriptions  of  Italy, 
Gaul,  and  Africa,  taking  also  some  slight  notke 
of  the  Greek  inscriptions,  that  his  wwds  are  set 
down  with  little  abridgment.  The  aoeoont  has 
been  supplemented  by  a  few  words  about  the 
Spanish,  British,  and  Irish  names  whidi  occur 
in  the  early  Christian  inscriptions  of  those 
countries. 

*'  The  small  proportion  of  patrician  families  anwqg  ike 
early  GhristiaDB  will  hardly  soflloe  to  explain  the  nftA 
disappearance  among  them  of  the  uae  of  tte  three  aaDH, 
which  had  hitherto  been  the  pecoUar  privilege  of  the 
aristocratic  dan.  Not  a  ata^e  luscriptluM  after  Cae- 
sCanttne  presents  three  names;  and  oS  the  aate-CtawBttr^' 
tinlan  inscrlpttons,  there  are  but  two  [rather,  ts  hot  emt] 
in  which  the  three  names  occur  •  •  •  •  AtterCoostao- 
tine,  except  FUvlus.  which  cootimied  in  partial  oe, 
praenomtna  may  be  aaid  entirely  to  disappear.  *nt  oU 
distinctive  GentHe  name  too,  qnicUy  MlowedL  Tbf 
inscriptions  before  Ooostantine  abound  with   Amc4a 
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^rneUl.  CUndll,  Antonil,  ke.  •  •  •  •  Thna,  in  the 
urellan  age,  we  find  Aorelliu  or  AurelU  repealed  leven 
mes ;  and  under  Constantlas  and  hla  eons.  OonstantUros. 
onatantiaa  and  Oonstans,  bave  their  turn  o^  popularity. 
*be  Qentlle  name,  however,  was  quickly  dlaplaoed  by 
ew-  forms  tenninating  in  ntiut  as  Lactantiua,  Dignantlua, 
irescentiua,  Leontlui ;  or  In  ona,  aa  Bonoaas.  A  favourite 
»mi  in  the  third  and  lucceeding  centuries  was  some 
audatory  epithet^  as  Benig^nos,  Gkatus,  Orata,  Osstula. 
)ften,  especially  In  Africa,  in  the  superlative  degree; 
s  DignlasimuSk  FeildasimttS,  Aooeptissima.  Sometimes 
imllar  adjectives  appear  In  the  comparative  degree,  as 
Mgnior,  NobiUor ;  and  occasionally  the  abstract  quality 
ttielf,  aa  Prudentla,  *Ayd«i),  &c,  is  found  as  the  name. 
The  names  of  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  later  centuries  would 
>e  found  on  examination  to  furnish  the  type,  if  not  the 
•xact  equivalent  of  most  of  the  fanciful  appellatives  of  the 
Mlmy  days  of  pnritanism.  We  meet,  not  merely  with 
itmple  forms  auch  as  viortc,  cAvtc,  a-ydaif,  Decentia, 
Pradentla,  Dignitaa,  Idonitas,  oM^ofM^ ;  ^  or  Renatus, 
Etedemptus,  Befirlgerius,  Prqjectus;  or  the  more  self- 
ibasing  appellatives,  Steroortus  or  Contumeliosns,  but  com- 
;mand  names  of  tlie  true  Puritan  stamp,  such  as  Oeus 
L>edit,  Servus  Dei,  Adeodatus,  Quod  vult  Deus  *  *  * 

**  In  a  few  instanoes  occasion  is  taken  fh>m  the  name  to 
introduce  into  the  sentiment  of  the  epiti^h  some  plsyftal 
allusion  to  the  etymological  import  of  the  name;  and 
although  this  practice  is  more  consonant  with  the  tastes 
uf  the  later  times,  yet  the  inscriptions  of  the  clastic 
period,  present  examples  of  a  similsr  pl«y  upon  words, 
of  whch  we  may  instance  the  sentence  ftom  the  very 
pretty  epitaph  of  Claudia  given  by  Orelli  (vol.  i.  p.  647). 

"UEIC  ESr  SEPULCRUM  HAUD  PULCKUM 
PULCRAI  FEMINAE."  [Pulcber  was  a  cognomen  of 
the  gens  Claudia.]  These  allusions  in  the  Christian 
epitaphs  are  ooromoniy  very  simple.  Thus  we  meet 
INFELiX  FELICITAS,  and  INFAUSTUS  FELIX. 
A  monument  is  erected  to  Tnnocentim  in  recogiiition  of 
bis  infwtnc€,  PRO  INNOCENTIA  SUA.  6LY00 
(yAvkvc,  sweet)  is  described  ss  **  tweeter  than  his  name." 
The  sorrowing  friends  of  ANTHUS  bemoan  his  yeare 
"  stript  ^  their  JUnoert :"  and  even  in  a  very  tender 
poetical  epitaph,  addressed  to  the  memory  of  Vems,  by 
his  wife  Qnlntilla  (whose  grief  for  his  loss  proclaims  itself 
so  extreme  that  it  Is  only  the  fear  of  Ood  that  restrains  her 
fhim  following  him  to  the  grave,  and  that  she  vows  to 
remsin  a  widow  for  hia  sakeX  room  is  fbund.  In  the  midst 
of  all  the  writer's  passionate  expressions  of  sorrow,  for  a 
pun  upon  the  name  of  ««HIC  VERUS,  QUI  SEMPER 
VERA  LOCUrUV^  a  pun  exactly  similar  to  that 
contained  in  the  epitaph  of  the  emperor  Probns,  which 
VopiacuB  has  preserved--'*  HIC  PHOBUS  IMPERATOR, 
ET  VERB  PR0BU3,  SITUS  EST  -  («.  t.  pp.  235-237). 

The  proper  namss  which  occur  on  the  Christian 
inscriptions  of  Spain  (Hubner,  pi'aef.  pp.  vi.  sqq.) 
are  more  varied.  The  old  Rioman  nomina  gen- 
ii licia  are  rare,  and  generally  occur  alone,  as 
Aurelius,  Julias,  Licinia,  &c.,  but  with  a  provin- 
cial cogDomen  occasional Iv  added,  such  aa  A. 
(Aureliuii)  Vincentius.  We  have  also  numerous 
examples  of  old  Roman  cognomina,  as  Avitus, 


B  A  remarkably  pretty  spiecimen  is  given  in  De  Rossi's 
Kama  SottaymeOt  voL  L  p.  262.  where  Faith  makes  an 
epitaph  to  her  sister  Hope  which  runs  thus — 

PISTE  SPEI 
SoRoKI  DVL 
CiSSIMAE 
FECIT.    (Dove.) 

But  it  ought  to  be  remembered  that  Spet  is  a  name 
not  nnfrequeot  in  Roman  Pagan  epitaphs,  so  that  the 
now  famous  fragment  of  the  Bristol  inscription  which 
conttinB  it  Is  not  on  that  account  presumably  Christian : 
apart  from  the  symbols,  dog,  cock,  and  asp,  and  the  por- 
trait (?),  It  now  reads  only  SPES  C.  SENTI  (fliiu). 

'•This  Christian   epitaph   is   published   by  Fdbrctti. 
Hi.  630. 


Dexter,  Filix,  Crispinus,  Qunilla.  Of  the  more 
modem  names  are  those  which  are  of  truly 
Latin  origin,  as  Aeternalis,  Amator,  Asella,  Do- 
minicos,  Februarius,  Honorius,  Sanctus,  which 
seem  to  be  generally  difiused  in  the  provinces 
of  the  empire ;  also  the  following,  which  appear 
to  be  peculiar  to  Spain  (including  of  course  Por- 
tugal) :  Bracarius,  Cerevella,  Cuparius,  Gran- 
niola,  LilliolcLs,  Salvianella,  &&  There  are  also 
many  which  oomij  from  the  Greek,  as  Arcadius, 
Basilia,  Glaucus,  Leontius,  Macarius,  Theodosius, 
Zenon,  &o.  Others  are  still  more  modem,  such 
as  Agile,  Ermengond,  Froila,  Gulfinus,  Huniric, 
Oppila,  Reccisvinthus,  Reswentut,  Sonnica,  Mari- 
spalla  (fem.),  Swinthiliuba  (fern.),  all  which  are 
probably  Gothic;  also  **Anna  Gaudiosa  sive 
Africa''  (n.  71)  and  Maurus,  which  are  of  course 
both  African;  and  Bacauda  and  Qimuelates,  which 
appear  to  be  Gaulish!  The  origin  of  others,  as 
Istorna,  Locuberi  Macona  (fem.),  Quinigia,  Quis- 
tricia,  and  Rexina,  is  unknown.  To  these  must 
be  added  Scriptural  names,  as  Emmanuel,  Jo- 
hannes, Maria,  Sallomon,  Susanna,  Thomas,  &c. ; 
those  of  the  puritanical  type  mentioned  above 
appear  to  be  wanting. 

With  regard  to  Great  Britain  we  find  (for  the 
British  period)  some  Latin  names,  as  Viventius 
and  Florentius  (in  Scotland)^  also  Silius,  Pauli- 
nus,  Satuminus,  and  Carausius  (in  Wales  and 
(>>rnwall),  and  some  of  these  forms,  as  Augus- 
tinus  and  Paulinus,  were  re-imported  from  Rome 
in  Saxon  times.  But  there  are  also  Celtic  names 
occurring,  as  Isnioc  (in  Cornwall),  Pascent  (or 
Pasgen),  Cadfiiui,  Cyngen,  Pabo,  Bodaoc  (in 
Wales),  and  Drost,  Voret,  Forcas  (Fergus  ?)  and 
others  (in  Scotland) ;  as  well  as  Saxon  or  Scan- 
dinavian names,  such  as  Sinnik  (in  Scotland), 
Herebricht,  Hildithrtith,  Wulf  here,  and  the  like 
(in  England).  A  Saxon  name  is  occasionally 
Latinised,  as  Wini  into  Orinus.  In  Ireland  the 
great  mass  of  the  names  is  Celtic,  but  occasion- 
ally a  Latin  form  is  Hibernized,  as  Columbanus 
into  Cholumban :  very  occasionally  a  Latin  form, 
as  Martinus,  survives. 

C.  Words  and  Formulae  employed  in  different 
ogee  tmd  places. — The  words  and  phrases  relating 
to  burial  and  other  matters  vary  a  good  deal  in 
different  places,  and  in  the  same  place  at  different 
times.  M.  Le  Blant  has  collected  these  "  for- 
mules  d*dpigraphie  chr^tienne'*  with  consider- 
able industry  ;  but  a  good  many  additions  might 
easily  be  made.  He  even  takes  no  notice  at  all 
of  some  provinces,  e,g.  Dalmatia  and  Pannonia, 
which  however  have  some  formulae  and  wordb 
of  interest.* 

Several  of  the  selected  inscriptions  (sepulchral 
and  others)  have  been  chosen  partly  on  accoimt 
of  the  formulae  therein  contained,  and  some  re- 
marks upon  them  are  made  in  their  places. 

But  it  is  well  observed  by  Htlbner  that  until 
the  Christian  inscriptions  of  all  parts  of  the 
world  have  been  collected  and  edited,  it  is  im- 

i  B.g.  •a  inscription  from  Ssbarla  (Stein  an  Angar) 
speaking  of  a  dead  child,  has  **  requiem  acoepit  in  Deo 
patre  noaUo,  et  Christo  ^us"  {Corp.  Inter.  Lot,  X,  iit 
n.  4221,  edited  by  Mummseo).  Another  (n.  422u)  from 
the  same  place  begins:  " Bonememorle,  In  Deo  vivaa. 
lodoms  Civ.  Graec.  ex  reg.  Ladle  q.  vix.  an.  L.  Jkc. 
(^Honaememoriut  occurs  in  Oaul,  IjC  Blant,  Jfan.  p.  77). 
See  aUm  u.  6399  sqq.  fh>m  Dalmatia,  where  we  havo 
hie  in  pacejaeet,  depoHtut,  kc. 
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possible  to  say  what  formulae  are  peculiar  to 
each:  those  which  we  consider  to  be  peculiar 
may  turn  out  to  be  universal  or  common  to 
many  provinces  (ti.  s.  p.  vii.).^ 

The  following  is  a  translation  with  slight 
omissions  and  additions'  and  a  few  tacit  cor- 
rections, mostly  for  the  Greek,  of  M.  Le  Slant's 
Manuel  cTEpigraphie  Chr^.  pp.  75-85  (Paris, 
I860),  omitting  the  references  to  his  own  work 
for  Gaul  and  to  those  of  others,  as  De  Rossi 
(Rome),  Gazzera  (Piedmont),  Mommsen  (kingdom 
of  Naples),  R<^nier  (Algeria),  and  (for  the  Greek) 
Bockh.  To  this  has  been  added  (besides  some 
Roman  phrases)  a  collection  of  Spanish  formulae 
derived  from  HUbner ;  also  a  notice  of  the  few 
formulae  which  occur  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland. 

"  That  which  is  true  for  ancient  coins,  as  also 
for  the  works  of  architecture,  is  not  less  so  in  that 
which  concerns  the  monuments  of  epigraphy. 
In  each  new  place  which  he  visits,  the  antiquary 
sees  variations  of  the  formulae,  the  symbols, 
the  writing,  the  disposition,  the  ornaments  of 
the  marbles.  Though  apparently  of  little  im- 
portance, these  marked  differences  are  worthy  of 
being  studied  with  care.  Arising  sometimes  from 
the  difference  of  the  times,  as  well  as  from  that 
of  the  places,  they  are  able  to  serve  as  guides  in 
the  restoration  of  the  texts,  to  fix  the  nationality 
of  personages,  the  age  of  the  inscription8,4»nd  even 
to  furnish  materials  for  the  history  of  ideas. 

"  I  must  appeal  to  the  patience  of  the  reader 
in  undertaking  to  place  before  him  some 
features  of  the  localisation  of  the  types  and 
formulae  of  Christian  epigraphy.  Below  are 
those  which  seem  to  me  the  most  remarkable  in 
ditlerent  provinces  : 

Germania  Prima : 

Mayence:  IN  HOC  TITVLO  REQVIESCIT  FEU- 
CITER.    Worms:  TITVLVM  POSVIT. 

Belgica  Prima : 

Treves:  PRO  CARITATE.  and  the  like;  TITVLVM 
POSVIT;  HIC  lACET;  HIC  lACET  IN  PACE; 
PA. TRES  (titulum  poeuerant). 

Belgica  Secunda : 

Amiens:  VBl  FECIT  NOVEMBER  DIES  XV.  and 
the  like  ;  DEFVNCTVS  EST. 

Viennensis : 

SVRRECrVRVS  IN  XTO,  and  analogous  formulae. 
Briord:  HVM ANITAS;  ABSTVTVS  (i.e.  mtu^ 
tug^  in  a  good  sense).  Briord  and  Vienne:  VO- 
LVNTA8.  Vaiwn  and  Aries:  PAX  TECVM. 
Mar«eillea:  REChiSSlT.  retained  even  when  ihls 
word  has  disappeared  in  other  places  fVom  the 
epigraphical  formulary. 

k  Dr.  M*Caul,  usually  most  accurate,  lllustFates  this 
remark  by  a  statemeni  that  among  the  many  expressions 
for  our  "  here  lies "  we  have  "  hie  Jai«t  (tiot  o/Um), 
Mtiit  Ktirai  (often)."  p.  xiU.  We  may  safely  say  of  hie 
jacet  that  It  occurs  almost  everywhere,  being  found  first 
in  Rome,  then  in  Oaul,  Spain,  Dalmatia,  Algeria,  nnd 
Britain.  In  which  last  country  At  is  almost  the  only  for- 
mula. Nor  does  there  seem  to  be  any  reason  to  think  it 
rare  in  any  of  those  countries.  M.  l-ie  Blant,  however, 
only  notices  it  under  Gaul.  The  Greek  rendering  of  this, 
ivBah*  «f«tToi,  or  (caTojceiTot,  is  also  very  general,  but  per- 
haps not  quite  so  common :  it  occurs  m  Rome,  Sicily, 
Gaul;  In  Kpypt.  Dalmatia.  and  Greece;  Algeria,  and 
C3rrene;  also  in  Asia  Minor,  but  not  everywhere.  In 
truth  M.  Le  Blant's  is  only  a  Bketch  partu-xlly  worked 
out,  but  still  very  Interesting. 

'  Tlipy  are  enclosed  in  brackets. 


Aquitanta  Prima: 

Oondea:  TRAKSUT  IN  ANNO& 

Narbonensis  Prima : 

Toolooae:  REQVIEVIT  IN  PACEu 

Lugdnnensis  Prima,  Viennensis : 

B0NAEMEMORIVS(a4JecL);  APTV5  Olc  tfrnfo- 
tketie). 

Lngdonensli  Prima  et  Secunda,  and  a  gtKMl  many 
other  (though  not  all)  parta  of  Gaul : 
BONAE  MEAIORIAE;  very  Quoommon  at  Roeie. 

Lngdunensis  Prima,  Germania  Prima,   Haxinii 
Sequanorum,       Viennensis,        Aquitanu 
Prima: 
VIXIT  IN  PACE. 

Lugdunensis  Prima  et  Quarta,  Viennensis,  Princ- 
et  Secunda  Narbonensis : 
OBIIT,  in  common  use  (though  seldom  at  Rocxk^i 

Lugdnnensis      Prima,     Viennensis,      Aquitania 
Prima : 
TRANSUT;  notoommon  at  Rotne. 

[Lugdunensis  Prima,  Viennensis : 

FAMVLVS  DEI  (applied  in  epitaphs  to  the  d^sd  . 
See  Le  Blant,  Manutl,  pp.  10,  24,  and  refeifoofr-] 

Spain : 

FAMVLVS  DEI.OTCHRISTL  [Apparentiy  al^^y* 
similarly  applied.  See  Hfifaner,  pp.  xL  111.  ill 
and  references.  For  Uw  Spaninh  formulae  in  KOt-- 
ral,  see  below .b]  1^^  formula  does  noc  ccxr 
among  those  of  the  catacombs  regutered  bj  B>«k» 
and  BoldetU. 

«  Spain  :— 

The  formula  In  peace,— VS  PACK  (in  varksos  ««■- 
necUons).  with  REgVIESCIT.  REQVItVlT.  RL'  K<- 
SIT,  REQVIESCAT.  *c. ;  DOMINI,  CHRLSTL  IR^V 
being  sometimes  added.    See  Hflbner,  «. «.  pp.  ix.  x. 

Cofiteeratim  formulae.— IS  NOMINE  DI (DOMINI r» 
NOSTRI  L  C.  CONSACRATA  EST  EOLESIA  S 
STEPHANI  PRIMI  MARTYRIS ;  IN  NOMINE  W^ 
MINI  CONSECRATA  ECLESIA  a  MARIE;  LPi- 
S(X)PVS  CONSECRAVIT  HANC  BASEL  10 AM  ;  IN 
NOMINE  DOMINI  SACRATA  EST  ECLESIA  ;  IX. 
KAL.  lANUARII  ERA  D  LXXXX  DEDICATA  l.<T 
HAEC  r/x:LESIA  SCE  MARIE ;  DEDICATA  1>T 
HEC  BASILICA  A  PIMKNIO  ANTLSTITE ;  DKDl- 
CAVIT  HANG  AEDEM  DOMINVS  BACAVPA 
EPlSCOPVa. 

Reliquary formulae.^in  NOMINE  DOMINI  HI': 
SVNT  RECONDITE  RELIQVIE  S.\JfCTORVM  SKH- 
VANDI.  GERMANI.  etc  ;  RECONDITE  S\'NT  I'' 
RELigVIE  DE  CRVORE  DOMINI,  SANCII  BA- 
BILE,  etc 

Building  /orwuloe.— CEPRIANO  EPISCVPO  «>Jv^ 
ORDINANTE  EDIFICATA  [est  haec  ecriesia] ;  H  AtX 
SANCTA  TRIA  TABERNACVLA  IN  GLORIAM 
TRINITATIS  (In  unitate  ?)  COHOPERaNTIBV^ 
SANCTIS  AEDIFICATA  SVNT  AB  INLVslF.I 
GVDILIVVA  CVM  OPERARIOS  VERNOLOS  KT 
SVMPTV  PROPRIO;  CONSVMATVM  OC  OPVS 
ERA  DCCXX;  FVNDAVIT  EAM  (w.  aram)  ALTI^ 
SIMVS  PER  EVLALIAM  KT  FILIN^M  KIVn 
PAVLVM  MONACHVM ;  PERFECTVM  EST  TKM- 
PLUM. 

rotve  /omwilae.— RECCHSVINTHVS  RES  OHT- 
RET  (offert)  [*c.  coroiiamj ;  OFFERtrT  MVNVSc  V- 
LVM  S.  STEPHANO  THEODOSIVS  ABBA. 

Sepulchral  formulae  (length  of  life).— VIXIT  TOT 
ANNOS.  or  ANNIS ;  or  ANNORVM  TOT ;  CVM 
MARITO  ANNIS  TOT;  PLVS  MINVS  TOT  (with  *ii 
annos) ;  ANNORVM  DIFJIVM^VE  TOT ;  QVI  I>' 
HOC   SAEOVI/)    (DXPLEVERAT   LVSTROS  TOT 
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Pallia  Cisalpina : 

Oomo:  VIXIT  IN  HOC  SAECVLO  ANNOS.  Oomn, 
AIba»  Pbllenxo.  Nice  and  the  envlrous:  DEPOSl- 
TVS  SVB  DIEM  XIY  KAL^  etc.  Como.  Milui, 
Aqallcja,  Floreooe,  Bologna,  etc. :  B.M,  at  the  head 
of  iDKaiptiona.  Turin,  Tortona.  Milan.  Brescia, 
CiTlta  dl  Frinli,  Aqnil^:  CONTRA  VOTVM 
FOSVIT.  Piedmont:  HIC  REQVIiiSCLT  IN 
SOMNO  PACIS. 

Latium  :* 

Bume,  OKtia :  LOCVS,  at  the  beginning  of  the  inacrip- 
tion.  Rome :  DEI>0S1T  VS.  very  common  form,  of 
whidtGaal  gives  scarcely  fonr  examples ;  REFRI- 
GERIVM.  IN  REtRlGKRlO,  REFRIGERET 
])KV3  (once  only  in  Gaul);  LOCVM  EMIT,  or 
COMPARAVIT,  a  formula  which  is  completely 
unknown  in  Gaol;  the  mention  of  a  tomb  pre> 
pared  by  the  living  is  very  rare  in  Gaul.  Ostia : 
HIC  DORMIT,  CVM  DEVS  PERMISERIT, 
QVANDO  DEVS  VOLVERIT.  • 

.-ampania : 

Naples:  IN  AVLA  RBGNI  TVI.  INDVC  EOS  IN 
CAELESTIA  REUNA. 

\puleia : 

Mirabella,  Eclanmn,  Fontanarosa,  etc.:  HIC  REQVI- 

4ETATIS  SVAE  XLIIl ;  DECEDIT  E  VITA.    Some- 
Jroes  the  words  ANVS,  PVER,  VIRGO  are  introduced. 

/brmwfae  o/  A»nai.— DEPOSITIO ;  HVIC  RVDI 
rVMVLO  lACENS ;  IN  HOC  JJOCO  QVIESCKNS ; 
IN  HOC  TVMVIX)  lACET;  HIC  RECONDITVM 
[^5?T  C0RPV8;  DEP0SITV8  IN  PACE;  IN  ISTO 
UXX)  SKPVLTVS  EST ;  HIC  SiTVS  EST ;  ira^>pMii 

Prayen  for  the  IVoA  — DOMING  lESV  CHRISTE, 
•:'AMVLE  TVE  OMNIA  PECCATA  DIMITTE  (A.n. 
J62);  PRECATVS,  VT  PRO  TVO  PROMISSO  ET  SVB- 
.IBAMINE  (sublevamine)  MKREAMVR  INGREDI 
^ARADISI  IAN  VE (seemingly offered  fur  the  dead,  but  ? 
«e  n.  96);  YHE?  ANAH.WCEOC  KAI  COTHPUC 
THC  MAKAPIAC  KYPIHC  KITOYPAC. 

A(xlamatums.—CRlOm  VIVAS;  LVPICVS  VIVIT; 
HARCIANB  VIVAS  IN  CHRISTO  (said  of  the  living). 

SltUum  of  CAe  daeaied  in  life. — The  public  and  private 
tation  of  the  deceased  are  very  rarely  mentioned : 
iiui  then  only  extending  to  VIR  INLVSTRIS,  CLA- 
ilSSIMA  FEMINA.  etc.  The  usual  designaUoiia  are 
5-1  DELIS,  FIDELI8  CHRISTI,  PAMVLA  or  FAMV- 
A^S  DEI  or  CHRISTI;  also  BAPTIDIATVS  (ooce). 

Kaluioitical  station  in  !(/«.— ABBA;  ANTISTES; 
)K VOTA  VIBGK) ;  PONTIFEX ;  VIRGO  CHKISTl ; 
rOTA  DEO. 

B  The  following  formulae  (from  De  Rossi's  Z  U.  R. 
ol.  I.  pa»nm)  may  be  added  for  Rome  up  to  a.d.  400, 
nd  from  Bockh  (C.  /.  (?.). 

Formulae  of  etoott.— OBIIT;  DECESSIT;  DISCES- 
;1T;  RECESSIT;  DORMIT;  DORMIT  IN  PACE; 
.lORTVA  EST;  DEFVNCTA;  TEaEYTA;  ETE- 
kEYTHCEN;  EHAYCATO;  IIPOAFEI,  ETEAIOeH 
iV>ckh);  KOIMATE  (irMMarai,  uL);  EN  EIPHNH; 
)E  SAECVLO  RECESSIT,  or  DECESSIT,  or  EXIBIT 
{•xivlt):  RECESSIT  DE  HAC  LVCE;  IIT  AD 
)EVM;  RECEPTVS  AD  DEVM ;  PRAECESSIT  AD 
'ACEM;  EXIVIT  IN  PACE;  QVIESCET  IN  PACE; 
lEQVIESCET  IN  SOMNO  PACIS;  ARSOLVTVS  DE 
•OKI'ORE;  SPIRITVS  IN  LVCE  DOMINI  SVSCEP- 
rVS  EST. 

Sfpulehral  Formulae,— mC  lACET,  ENeAAE  KEl- 
r AI,  or  KATAKEITAI  (Bijckh) ;  HIC  SITVS  EST ; 
ilC  DORMIT:  HIC  POSITA  EST;  DEPOSITIO; 
CATAeECIC;  ETA*H  (Bockh);  KATETEOH  (id.). 

Ifesiiinationnftomb.'^UiCVLy^;  BISOMVS,  TRI- 
;OMVS.  gVADRISOMVS  (with  IX)CVS  expressed  or 
ind*^retood) ;  TOIIOC,  CVBICVLVM,  AETERNA 
X)MVS. 


E8CIT  IN  SOMNO  PACIS.  DEPJSiTJO  EIV3 
III  IDVS etc. 

firutium,  Campania,  Apulia : 

B.  M  (i. «.  bonae  memoriae)  at  the  bead  tif  inscriptlnns. 

Africa  : 

SitlflB,  carta,  Oesarea,  Rusgonla,  etc.:  MEMORIA, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Inscription.  Sitifls,  Orleans* 
Tille,  ArbaU  Portus  Magnus:  PRAECIiSSlT. 
Hamman  bel  Hanefla,  Htt^Jar  Ronm.  Portus  Mag- 
nus: DECESSIT,  DISCESSIT.  Cirta,  Kalama, 
CSarthage,  etc.:  VIXIT  IN  PACE.  [Caesarea: 
IN  PACE  HIC  QVIESCIT;  ACCUBITORIVM; 
SEPVLTVS.  Sitifla:  HIC  lACIT.  Clrta:  EN- 
eAAE  EEITE.] 

Greece : 

Athens:  KOIMHTHPION,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Inscription. 

Galatia : 

Tscbomm,  etc. :  eE(7I(3. 

Cilicia : 

Mopsuestia.  Tarens,  Cbrycus,  Sdenda:  TOnOC.  Se- 
leucla,  Bor. :  MNHMA.  Mopsuestia,  Tarsus 
MNHMA  AIA«£PON.  Selencia:  XAMOCOPIN 
(xa#taun>pu>i'),  HAPACTATIKON ;  In  the  sense 
of  sepulchre.  C!orycns,  Epinoia,  SeleudSk  OHKEL 
Corycus;  COMATOeHKH,  OHKH  AIA«E- 
POYCA. 

Syria : 

Andrena,  Phylea,  Schmerrin,  Horns,  on  the  gates: 
AYTH  H  HYAH  TOY  KYPIOY.  K.T.A. 

Palestine : 

Jerusalem:  MNHMA  AIA«£PON;  BHKH  AIA- 
♦EPOYCA. 

Egypt: 

Benka  el  Assel :  EH  AFAea  Thebes:  0  MAKA< 
RIOC,  applied  to  the  dead ;  [0  eEOC  ANAHAYCI 
EN  CKHNAIC  AFION.  Alexandria:  MNU- 
eHTI  THC  KOIMUCEOC  THC  AOYAHC  COY.] 

Nubia : 

Phile:  EH  AFAeO.  Kalabscbefa:  O  MAKAPIOC, 
applied  to  the  dead;  [ENeA  KATAKEITE]. 
Kalabecbeh,  cemetery  of  Wady-Gasal:  ANA- 
HAYOON  0  eEOC  THN  SkYXHN  AYTOY  EN 
KOAHIC  (icoAiroiO  ABRAAM  KAI  ICAAK  KAI 
IAKn&  Colasncia:  0  eEOC  TON  HNEYMA- 
TON  KAI  CAPKOC  .  .  .  ANAHAYCON  THA 
♦YXHN. 

Great  Britain : 

IC  lACET;  HIC  TVMVIX)  lACIT;  IN  OC 
TVMVLO  lACIT;  A.  HIC  lACIT  B.  FILIVS; 
HIC  lACIT  IN  CONGERIES  (sic)  LAPIDVM ; 
A  FIUVS  B  HIC  lACIT;  HIC  lACENT 
SANCTl  ET  PRAECIPVI  8ACERD0TES ; 
HIC  MEMOR  lACIT;  HIC  IN  SEPVLCRO 
REQVIESCIT;  IN  MEMORIAM  SANCT(^RVM; 
LVCEM  TV  AM  DA  DEVS  ET  REQVIEM;  and 
(later)  ROGO  OMNIBVS  AMBVLANTIBVS 
EXORENr  PRO  ANIMA;  also  (in  Celtic)  OR 
DO  (pray  for) ;  and  (In  Saxon)  BKCUN  XVTVA 
(a  memorial  to)  .  .  .;  GIBIDDADDAER  SAVLE 
(pray  for  the  soul) ;  also  name  only, 

Ireland : 

HIC  DORMIT  (ooce);  name  only  in  genitive  (in 
lAtin) ;  and  In  Celtic,  of  which  the  great  minority 
are  composed.  OR  or  OROIT  DO  (pray  fur);  OR 
or  DROIT  AR  (pray  for);  BENDACHD  FOR 
ANMAIMN  (a  bleaOng  on  the  soul  oO ;  SAFEI 
SAHATTOS  ([the  stone]  of  the  wise  si^e);  also 
name  only  (very  frequently). 

D.  Acclamations, — ^There  is  still  one  point  re- 
lating to  the  phraseology  of  Christian  inscrip- 
tions, on  which  it  may  be  convenient  to  say  a 
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little  more.  Many  of  those  on  gems  and  glass, 
and  a  large  number  of  the  epitaphs  contain  what 
are  termed  acclatnationSy  or  short  expressions 
addressed  to,  or  in  behalf  of,  the  liring,  or  to  or 
in  behalf  of  the  dead.  Both  one  and  the  other 
existed  for  the  Pagans,  and  both  one  and  the 
other  were  adopted  with  various  modifications 
by  the  Christians. 

(1.)  To  begin  with  those  which  concern  the 
living.  The  sentiment  on  the  inscription  AUici 
DUM  viviMVS  viVAMVS  (Gruter,  p.  609,  3)  on 
the  glass  in  nomine  hercvlis  acerentino 
(Acherontini),  Felices  vivatis  (Garrucci,  Vetri, 
t.  XXXV.  f  1),  and  on  the  gem  vibas(sk?)  lvxvri 
HOMO  BONE  (King's  Ant.  Gems  and  Rings,  vol.  i.  p. 
311),  WAS  adopted  by  the  Christians  in  the  sense 
of  living  in  God ;  and  they  engraved  vrvE  or 
VIVAS  IN  DEO,  and  cognate  expressions  expressive 
of  hope  both  for  time  and  for  eternity  on  their 
own  gems  and  glass  vessels,  and  occasionally  on 
a  lamp  or   an   amulet.      Sometimes  a  saint  is 

added,  as   VIVAS  IN  CHRISTO  ET   LAVRENTIO,   or 

a  sjiint  only  is  expressed,  as  vivas  IN  nomine 
lavre(n)ti.  Sometimes  again  a  married  couple, 
or  a  man  and  his  family,  are  the  subjects  of  this 
kind  of  good  wish.  Sometimes,  however,  the  name 
of  God  or  Christ  was  omitted,  but  a  Christian  sym- 
bol, as  a  palm  or  a  chrisma,  was  introduced  in 
order  to  insure  the  Christian  significance.  The 
Christians  did  not  indeed  refuse  the  sense  of  en- 
joying this  life,  when  they  wrote  pie  (irff)  zeses, 
or  ZESES  only  on  their  glass  drinking-cups,  which 
were  employed  in  sacred  festivities,  but  the 
sacred  representations  which  accompanied  the 
legend  would  be  a  witness  against  any  intem- 
perate use.  A  smaller  number  of  acclamations 
inscribed  on  glass,  prays  that  the  persons  ad- 
dressed may  live  in  the  peace  of  God.  Thus  one 
in  favor  of  a  married  couple :  vivatis  in  pace 
DEI  (Garrucci,  Vetri,  t.  i.  f.  3);  on  another  we 
have  bibas  (vivas)  in  pace  dei  (Id.  t.  vi.  f.  7), 
or  VIVAS  iM  PACE  DEI  (Id.  t.  vii.  f.  2). 

For  the  mattei*s  here  touched  on  see  Gems, 
Glass,  Lamps,  Seals.  That  this  kind  of  accla- 
mation exhorting  to  lite  was  usually  addressed  to 
the  living,  is  clear  upon  the  face  of  it :  but  there 
are  a  few  cases  where  it  is  less  certain,  whether 
the  persons  addressed  were  alive  or  dead.  Thus 
it  has  been  made  a  question  whether  hilaris 

VIVAS    CVM     TVIS     FELICITER     SEMPER    REFRI- 

QERES  IN  PACE  DEI  is  an  acclamation  to  a  living 
or  dead  person:  Martigny  {Diet,  p.  8)  relying 
principally  on  the  word  expressing  a  desire  for 
his  refreshnumty  looks  on  him  as  dead.  Garrucci, 
probably  with  greater  reason,  interprets:  sit 
scnipre  licto  et  ti  rcfrujera  ncUa  pace  di  Dio, 
cioe  con  la  qrazia  di  /mi,  shewing  that  refri- 
gcri'.tm  is  not  rarely  used  of  living  persons 
(m.  s.  p.  126)  . 

On  Christian  epitaphs  the  living  are  sometimes 
addressed  by  the  living,  sometimes  by  the  dead. 
Of  the  former  are  requests  to  the  reader  to 
pray  for  the  soul  of  the  person  buried.  These 
are  very  rare  for  the  earlier  periods.  Dr. 
lil'Caul  says,  "  1  recollect  but  two  examples  in 
Christian  epitaphs  of  the  first  six  centuries  of 
the  address  to  the  reader  for  his  prayers,  so 
common  in  mediaeval  times."  In  the  early 
mediaeval  inscriptions  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  examples  will  be  seen  under  Tomb.  At 
other  times  the  readers  are  saluted  by  the  author 
of  the  inscription,  salvete  fratrf:s  (Ri*nier  n. 


4025 ;  see  above),  or  asked  to  prav  for  him  (L< 
Blant,  n.  619). 

The  dead  person  sometimes  prays  the  liris^ 
not  to  meddle  with  his  bones,  as  precok  d>  • 

HILPERICVS  NON   AVFERANTVR  HINC   OZZA   MTA 

(Le  Blant,  n.  207.  See  similar  examples  in  lu- 
notes  on  this  inscription  and  TombX 

Sometimes  the  survivors  are  exhorted  sot  t» 
weep :  and  the  noiUe  dolere  pirentes^  hoc  /aci  ^^ 
dum  fttit  (Mus.  Disn.  i.  117,  pi.  liiL)  beconj**> 
on  a  Christian  epitaph — 

**  Parcite  voe  Ucrimis,  dnlcto  cam  co^Jvge  naUe. 
Viventemqoe  Deo  credite  fiere  DeCt^." 

De  BoMi.  /.  r.  A.  n.  843  (aj».  472.L 

More  strange  are  the  epitaphs  ooanted  to  l^e 
Christian,  fi^  XvroG,  r^fcror,  owSclf  iMatmroi 
(Bockh,  n.  9589),  and  tfiiptr^Torfs  ftifrtt^  ovliis 
iSdvaros  (Id.  9624^  both  from  the  Rooaan  cats- 
combs.  A  Jewish  epitaph  in  a  Roman  cemet^rr 
runs  similarly  (Id.  n.  9917). 

(2.)  Of  acclamations  addressed  to  the  desd  we 
have  the  following.* 

Vivas  or  vivatis  in  dec;  this  and  th< 
allied  foims  viVE  or  vivas  in  chrisio,  DOMtso, 

INTER  SANCTIS  («ic,    De    RosSl,   ^S,   Jk.    10,   A.D. 

268),  IN  NOMINE  CHRI8TI  (Marini,  p.  455) ;  aJM 
IN  NOMINE  PETRI  f  Boldetti,  p.  388),  the  f^^uoe. 
or  nearly  so,  as  those  which  have  just  b-r«B 
noticed  as  addressed  to  the  living,  recur  abun- 
dantly on  the  sepulchral  monuments  of  Rimje 
and  other  places  (De  Rossi,  /.  V.  M,  Prol.  p.  ci ; 
Le  Blant,  n.  576;  Mart.  Did.  p.  7,  and  Tomb). 
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EpitAph  of  AetenaaUs  and  fterrOtA.  KTitn,  Fnut^^  Tbi.4i^Ht  S 
!>«  IUmu.  jadffing  fh»  Uiettjl*  and  polMofmplir.  ki  be  r^'^r 
than  fMif^ffWyw*  (IML  ArA.  Crtri.  1^3.  p.  47.  whaw  &-.  » 
oopiad) :  If  an  It  ptobaUf  girw  the  cMim  known  asan)F>)»  cf  xtt, 
Chilna.    ruih  eaatnxy.  aooardiiiff  to  La  Blant  Ok.  57i>. 

Similarly  in  Greek  <V^f  iv  U^  (Bockh.  n. 
9800),  ft<roiy  iv  Kvpltp  {id,  n.  9673).  Tht^y 
proceed  on  the  supposition  that  the  Christ ii a 
life  is  continuous,  and  that  expressions  in  the 
form  of  good  wishes,  which  primarily  belong 
to   this  life,  may  when  their  fulfilment  is  nc 


o  or  Pagan  acclamatloos   addrrased  in  behalf  of  tbe 
dead  we  have, among  others,  the  following:  5it  i\bi  Urra 
levity  Ossa  tua  bme  quiescant^  Art,  I'a/f,  Di  tibi  t^^i 
ciant,  Xtupt,  «wij  crot  *Oinpc«  t6  ^rvxpor  i*>ip  (M^ial,  «x 
p.  xvii.). 
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longer  donbtfal,  be  transferred  to  the  li(e  to 
come.' 

Other  forms  express  to  the  dead  good  wishes 
for  their  rest  or  peace.  Thus  on  a  gem,  found 
in  a  grave  B  (bene)  qvesqvas,  (qniescas)  (see 
Gekb),  and  on  tombs  QUEBCE  in  pace  (Marini,  p. 
366),  GESQUAS  BENE  IN  PACE  (M.  p.  385).  Nor 
can  we  well  take  such  phrases  as  pax  tecum  (Le 
Blant.  n.  490,  &c.),  ufy/imi  <roi  (Bockh,  n.  9486), 
Ip^vi  {•Ip^ivri)  ffot  ip  ohpaiMtf  >(Id.  n.  9844),  and 
mlp-ffPTi  iraciy  with  or  without  iv  $*^  (Id.  nos. 
9487-^),  as  other  than  good  wishes  addressed 
to  the  departed,  not  affirmations  of  a  fait  ac- 
compii,  bat  a  confident  prayer,  or  rather  a  sure 
hope,  that  the  state  of  peace  may  continue.  In 
other  inscriptions,  however,  ,\t  is  evidently  re- 
garded  as  already  accomplished,  e.  g^  iviwawrtv 
'Apia  ly  •Ip'fipji  (Marini,  p.  456).  Compare  4y 
c^r]7  vpodyti  (Bdckh,  n.  9645  and  9632) ;  OB- 
DOBMIVIT  IN  PACE  IE8V,  QVEM  DILEXIT,  OBtIT  IN 

PACE  DEI  (Hubner,  u.  s.  p.  x.).  The  full  expres- 
sion flfrtitrn  <rof  fjroo,  PAX  YOBiscvM  BIT,  also 
occurs  (Bockh,  n.  97X0;  Le  Blant,  n.  526). 
More  interesting  are  the  acclamations  which 
relate  to  refrigeriumj  which  God  himself  is  often 
elsewhere  invoked  to  bestow  on  the  departed. 
De  Rossi  notes  the  occurrence  of  ^ritum  tuum 
DetiS  refrigeretf'^  and  the  like,  as  occurring  in 
early  Christian  epitaphs  (ProL  p.  ex.).  But  here 
the  deceased  is  addressed,  in  the  hope  that  he  is 
in  receipt  of  that  refreshment,  or  as  being  sure 
to  receive  it.  Thus  we  have  the  neuter  verb 
refrigerare,  to  enjoy  a  cool  repose,  in  this  con- 
nection, IN  BONO  REFRI0ERE8  (Marini,  p.  420), 
i  «.,  may  you  enjoy  refreshment  in  a  good  place, 
by  which  is  intended  Paradise,  or  the  bosom  of 
Abraham ;  refrioera  cvh  bpiritv  sancto,  i.«., 
in  thine  own  holy  soul '  (Marangoni,  Co9e  Oeni, 
p.  460.  See  TertuU.  adv.  Marc.  lib.  iv.  c.  34). 
More  rarely  aocepta  sis  in  CRi&no  (Marini, 
p.  454)  is  the  form  which  the  acclamation 
assumes,  with  which  Xpivrhi  fitrik  ffov  (Bockh, 
n.  9697)  may  be  compared,  as  well  as  aeterna 
TiBi  LUX  IN  GBRiffTO  (Marini,  u.  8.  p.  450),  the 
last  word  being  expressed  by  the  chrisma.  Some 
addresses  to  the  dead,  however,  are  congratula- 
tory, as  BENE  VlXSm  (ttcX  VENB  CONBVM AST! 
(Marini  p.  434),  ANIMA  TVA  CYH  IVBTIB  {Id. 
p.  381),  IN  REPRIQERIO  ANIMA  TVA  (Fabretti, 
p.  547),  where  est  rather  than  tit  seems  to  be 
understood. 

The  Greek  acclamation  Bdppt  (i.e.  0dpp9t)  is 
sometimes  placed  at  the  end  of  an  epitaph 
(Bockh,  n.  9821) ;  and  sometimes  at  the  oegin- 

p  The  indicative  is  likewise  found,  as  <n  Dn  deeeiit 
e  vitd  (Hflbner,  u.s.  p.  xl.);  and  both  ezpreieioDS  mean 
in  reality  the  same  thing.  The  reader,  however,  may  see 
Martigny,  Diet.  a.  v.  *'Purgau>lre*'  for  a  different  view  of 
tbe  optative  formnlae. 

4  The  verb  is  then  nsed  transitively.  In  tbe  Latin 
version  of  St.  Irenaeus,  rtfrigerare  i«  the  rendering  of 
atfawavvMrOat,  and  Dncange  accordingly  ((TZon.  s.  v.) 
explains  the  Latin  word  by  requietcen,  which  is  substan- 
tially correct  R^rigerium  as  used  by  Tertnllian  and  in 
the  Acdamationi  does  not  mean  **a  release  fTom  pain, 
but  an  enJoyuicnt  of  positive  thonj^  imperfect  happiness 
on  the  part  of  the  Just  fh>m  the  very  moment  of  their 
disBolntiun  in  that  separate  abode  which  Tertnllian  sup- 
poses our  Lord  to  distinguish  by  the  appellation  of  Abra> 
ham's  boiom."— Faber,  DijU^.  qf  Romanitmt  book  i.  c.  v. 

'  See  0e  Rossi  («  «.).  The  words  occtir  in  this  sense 
in  tbe  epitaph  of  St.  Severa  at  Rome.    See  Tomb. 


ning  (Id.  n.  9789),  addressed  in  each  case  to  the 
departed.  Another  imperative  yprfy6p9t  (wake 
np  I)  in  singular  contrast  to  the  guiescas  above, 
is  occasionally  fonnd  at  the  end  of  Christian  in- 
scriptions (Id.  9599,  9570);  it  may  probably 
contemplate  the  retnm  of  the  Savioor.  Ebfiotpi 
also  occurs  (Id,  9800). 

Tbe  Latin  classical  form  Ave,  much  used  by 
the  Pagans,  is  fonnd  also  in  a  Christian  epitaph, 
and  written  ABE  (Bockh,  n.  9653).  We  have 
also  HAVE  YALE  ou  the  same  monument  (Le 
Blant,  n.  495). 

In  the  last  place  are  to  be  noted  prayers  or 
requests  to  the  departed  to  pray  to  God  for  the 
survivors."  De  Rossi  notes  that  in  the  earlier 
undated  inscriptions  of  the  catacombs  (•'.«.,  those 
before  the  peace  of  Constantine),  we  have  pete 
pro  nofna,  pro  parentSmSf  pro  oonjuge,  pro  fiiis, 
pro  sorore  (Prol.  p.  ex.).  To  these  Ehr.  McCaul 
adds  roga,  ora  pro  ncbiSj  but  adds  at  the  same 
time  that  there  are  *'  comparatively  few  among 
the  thousands"  of  these  undated  inscriptions, 
which  contain  these  prayers,  and  "  that  instances 
of  the  mention  in  such  fonns  of  others  than  the 
members  of  the  family  of  the  deceased  are  ex- 
tremely rare."  He  has  observed  only  one  dated 
example,  of  the  year  380  a.d.  (De  Rossi,  n.  288) 
which  contains  any  such  request;  it  has  the 
expression  pro  hvnc  vnvh  ora  bvbolem 
(u.  8.  p.  xviii.).  With  respect  to  such  accla- 
mations of  affection  as  dulci8  anima,  anima 
pura  et  munda,  anima  tnnox,  puer  innocens, 
^vx^  KoXrif  and  the  like,  they  are  applied  in 
Christian  inscriptions  of  various  kinds  both 
to  the  living  and  the  dead,  and  need  hardly  be 
dwelt  upon  in  this  place  (see  Garrucci,  u.  s. 
Index,  8.  V.  dvlc%8  anima  ;  Martigny,  Diet.  p.  7  ; 
Ferret,  Catac,  de  JRome,  t,  v.  pi.  17;  Bockh, 
n.  9697). 

E.  Style  and  Structure. — Such  inscriptions  as 
relate  to  public  works,  churches,  basilicas,  foun- 
tains, or  to  sacred  objects  and  furniture,  altars, 
chalices,  crosses,  liturgical  book-covers,  &c.,  or  to 
votive  offerings  and  the  like,  need  hardly  be  taken 
into  the  present  account.  They  exist  in  prose  and 
verse,  both  in  Greek  and  in  Latin,  and  are  of  very 
various  styles  and  lengths.  A  large  number  of 
such  are  collected  by  Marini,  and  edited  by  Mai 
(Script  Vet,  Nov.  Coll.  tom.  v.  pp.  1-236) ;  to 
this  work  more  especially  the  reader  is  referred. 
Many  of  them,  however,  are  later  than  the 
period  embraced  in  his  work.  Very  few  inscrip- 
tions, if  any,  which  belong  to  this  class,  go  back 
before  the  time  of  Constantine,  so  &r  as  the 
writer  is  aware,  and  can  hardly  be  called  nume- 
rous till  after  the  close  of  the  4th  century. 
With  regard,  however,  to  the  sepulchral  inscrip- 
tions the  case  is  somewhat  different.  They  can, 
to  some  extent  at  least,  be  classified  by  their 
style.  But  the  first  thing  to  be  borne  in  mind 
is  that  inscriptions  of  one  country  are  no  rule 
for  those  of  another.  Those  of  Britain  and  of 
Ireland,  for  example,  are  both  unlike  each  other, 
and  unlike  those  of  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Italy,  of 
nearly  the  same  period.  The  Greek  inscriptions, 
again,  admit  for  the  most  part  of  but  little  com- 
parison with  the  Latin  ones ;   the  Greek   and 

*  The  InvocaUon  of  tbe  Virgin  and  of  saints  (see  above 
$  iv.)  are  sraroelj  to  be  accounted  acclamations,  and  are 
better  considered  separately. 
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Latin  inscriptions  to  Dometias,  written  on  the 
samo  slab,  are  a  good  illustration  of  this  (Le 
Blant,  Insc.  Chret.  Oaul.  n.  613a). 

With  few  exceptions  the  earlier  inscriptions 
are  characterised  by  their  brevity  and  simplicity, 
while  from  the  4th  century  onwards  they  assume 
in  some  countries,  as  in  Italy,  Gaul,  and  Spain, 
a  more  complex  and  ornate  character.  In  the 
earlier  epitaphs,  moreover,  sometimes  occur 
traits  more  or  less  similar  to  the  pagan  epitaphs, 
e^,  mention  of  those  who  made  the  tomb,  which 
by  decrees  disappear.  They  also  contain  a  much 
greater  number  of  acclamations,  most  of  which 
soon  vanish  completely.  In  the  4th  century 
Christian  Latin  epigraphy  bcgnn  to  make  a  style 
of  its  own,  and  for  the  f\nt  time  we  now  get  at 
Rome  such  opening  words  as  hie  reqxUescit  in 
pace^  or  in  sorntio  pacis^  hie  guiescit,  hie  jacetj 
hie  jtositus  est,  &c. ;  and  new  rhetorical  phrases, 
as  mirae  innocentkie,  aapientiaCy  sanctitc^iSj  &c., 
begin  to  make  their  appearance.  It  is  not 
until  about  this  time  that  any  mention  of  the 
secular  profetision  of  the  deceased  occurs  in  the 
Latin  inscriptions ;  and  it  is  not  very  commonly 
mentioned  at  any  time.  The  chrisma  and  the 
cross,  signs  of  a  triumphant  faith,  now  come  in 
abundantly.  The  inscriptions  of  Gaul  followed 
the  style  of  Rome  a  good  deal,  and  the  same  or 
similar  formulae  appear  upon  them  at  a  some- 
what later  time.  It  is  in  these  Roman  and 
Gaulish  inscriptions  that  changes  of  style  can 
best  be  studied,  because  they  are  so  numerous, 
because  so  many  of  them  bear  dates,  and,  in  fine, 
because  they  have  been  so  admirably  edited. 
M.  I)e  Rossi  makes  some  remarks  on  the  changes 
of  style  in  the  Roman  inscriptions  (/tuc.  Urb. 
Rom,,  Prolego7n.j  pp.  ex.— cxvi.),  and  will  in  an- 
other volume  discuss  tvtam  ftili  epigraphici  Chris- 
tiani  doctrinnm.  M.  Le  Blant,  in  the  first  fifty- 
eight  pages  of  his  Munnel,  treats  of  the  succes- 
sive variations  in  the  Gaulish  inscriptions  (few 
of  which,  however,  are  before  the  age  of  Cou- 
stantine),  and  also  estnblijihes  the  fiict  that 
blank  formulae  were  in  circulation  for  the 
use  of  stonecutters,  where  of  course  the  num- 
ber of  years  of  the  deceased  or  of  the  reigning 
king  could  only  be  expressed  by  the  woitl 
tot  or  tantus,  and  that  the  stonecutter  has 
sometimes  neglected  to  replace  the  tantus  by 
the  particular  number  required.  (See  Le  Blant, 
«.  «.  pp.  59-74.)  Similarly  in  Spain  traces 
of  blank  formulae  can  be  .recognised  (Hubner, 
«.  *.  p.  viii.). 

By  means  of  a  careful  study  of  the  phrases 
of  the  dated  inscriptions  a  close  approximation 
may  sometimes  be  made  to  the  date  of  an  un- 
dated one ;  great  caution,  however,  is  necessary, 
as  certain  expressions  held  their  place  for  a  long 
period.     (See  Le  Blant,  u»  a.  pp.  31-33). 

(vi.).  Dates  of  Christian  Inscriptions. 

(a)  Christian  inscriptions,  when  dated,  most 
usually  bear  the  names  of  consuls,  and  all  the 
earliest  are  thus  dated.  Sometimes  one,  more 
usually  both  consuls,  are  given,  the  names  being 
commonly  contracted.  The  abbreviation  COS  for 
consulihus  was  in  use  up  to  the  middle  of  the 
3rd  century,  afller  which  COSS,  CONS,  and  CONSS, 
came  to  be  successively  adopted :  COS  is  very 
seldom  found  during  the  4th  century,  and  almost 
never  in  the  5th   or  Gth :  coss  fell  into  disuse 


about  the  first  quarter  of  the  5th  oentnxy,  and 
afler  that  cons  was  used.* 

The  numerals,  to  designate  a  second  or  third 
consulate,  are  frequently  prefixed  to  ooa  and  tiie 
other  abbreviated  forms ;  but  where  there  is  no 
ambiguity  they  are  sometimes  omitted.  A 
very  strange  abbreviation  was  occasional Ij  ti$«e<d, 
though  in  (Christian  inscriptions  it  is  exceedingly 
rare:  the  names  of  the  consuls  were  ooiit- 
ted  anii  the  numbers  only  retained.  In  an 
epitaph  from  a  Christian  crypt  at  Motvca,  in 
Sicily,  to  **  Euterpe,  the  companion  of  the* 
Muses,"  her  death  is  fixed  to  Nov.  27,  vwaris 
rwy  Kv  [pUfp]  rh  \  icat  rh  y'  in  the  consulship  «>/ 
ow  Lords  for  the  tenth  time  and  for  the  thini 
time,  i.  e.  360  A.D.,  when  0>nstantius  was  in  hi-v 
tenth  consulate,  and  Julian  in  his  third.  (Bockh, 
n.  9524.) 

Another  form  of  dating  was  by  a  post-con- 
sulate,  i.  e.  the  words  POST  ooxsylattic,  or  the 
abbreviations  post  oons,  post  ooxss  (or  £rt>m 
the  middle  of  the  5th  century),  P  c,  and  even 
VOST  (or  P06)  only  was  placed  before  the  consuls' 
names  of  the  year  preceding,  **  when  it  was  n<>t 
known  who  were  the  consuls  of  the  Te:tr,  or 
when  the  name  of.  but  one  was  known,  or  wbt-a 
it  was  necessary  or  expedient  not  to  mention 
them"  (McCanl,  u.  s.  p.  xxvi.).  This  formula, 
which  is  said  to  have  arisen  in  the  troubies^-mi- 
times  of  Maxentius,  307  A.D.,  rarely  appears  in 
Christian  inscriptions  till  542  A.D.,  when  th« 
post-consnlate  of  Basil  the  younger  was  taken  a> 
a  point  of  departure  for  almost  the  whole  empire, 
and  the  years  j:x>«^  oon5ii/ahun  BasUii  extend  up 
to  xxix.  The  consulate  of  Justin  in  o66  a.v. 
gave  birth  to  another  era  of  post-consulates, 
which  lasted  nine  yeara. 

There  are  various  other  matters  connected 
with  consular  dates  which  are  intentionally 
passed  over  here.  For  the  whole  subject  *ee 
De  Rossi  (/nsc.  Urb.  Horn.  pp.  xiii.— liv. ;  and  fur 
an  epitome  of  the  more  important  parts,  31c  Caul 
(u.  s.  p.  xxiii.-xxvii.).* 

(b)  Other  inscriptions  are  dated  by  an  era, 
whether  of  a  province  or  of  a  city.  Examples  of 
the  former  are  seen  in  Spain  and  Mauretania :  of 
the  latter  in  various  parts  of  Asia,  where  the 
eras  of  Antioch  and.Bostra  (among  others)  ob- 
tained currency.  Examples  of  these  will  be 
found  above,  and  below  under  Tomb.  In  all 
these  parts  of  the  empire  Christian  inscnptii>n» 
were  veiy  rarely  dated  by  the  consuls,  and  thoe-t; 
are  mostly  of  the  6th  century  (Dc  Rossi,  k.  s. 
p.  xiii.).  For  other  eras  employed  in  Christ i:ui 
inscriptions,  see  De  Ro.«^i  (u.  s.  pp.  v.  vi.). 

(c)  Dates  by  Indictions  *  (or  cycles  of  fifteen 
years)  are  not  found  in  Christian  inscription^  of 
Rome  before  the  .beginning  of  the  6th  centui-A-. 
The  earliest  seems  to  be  522  A.D.  (I>e  Koev'>i. 
/.£/*.  JR.  n.  984).     In  Gaul,  however,  we  rind  an 


t  In  DiocMian's  time  CX)XS.  was  fint  n»ed  for  on^ 
con&ul,  and  OONSS.  for  two  consols;  as  well  as  CS.  and 
OC.  &S.  similarly. 

«  In  Christian  ioscrlptlons  dates  taken  from  the  offic»> 
of  magistrates  other  than  consuls  are  extreme) v  rare  \,ltf 
Rossi,  u.  s.  p.  xL    See  abo%'e  $  iv.  n.  IX 

>  These  have  been  tbouf  hi  to  be  connected  with  tbr 
fifU>en  years  of  military  aervioe  and  the  extraordinarr 
tribute  neccffULtj  for  their  payment  from  time  to  time,  as 
adjufited  by  Gunstantlne;  bat  their  odjgin  is  not  allog«^- 
tbor  certain. 
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inscription  dated  Ind.  XV.  Olibrio  juniore  cuns 
(Gonsule),  t.  e.  491.  a.d.  (Le  Blant,  n.  a88).  The 
indictions  themselyes  (which  commence  812  A.D.), 
unless  accompanied  by  other  notes  of  time  (as 
they  often  are),  do  not  suffice  to  determine 
even  approximately  the  year  A.D.  For  the  first 
year  of  each  cycle  is  counted  as  the  first  in- 
diction,  and  thus  the  tenth  indiction  merely 
signifies  the  tenth  year  in  some  undetermined 
indiction.  See  De  Kossi  (u.  s.  De  Cyclo  Indie- 
tionwn,  pp.  xcvii.-ci.) 

{d)  For  the  mode  of  dating  by  solar  and  lunar 
cycles,  I.  e.  by  the  day  of  the  month,  the  day  of 
the  week,  and  the  day  of  the  moon,  as  compared 
with  each  other  and  with  the  year,  the  reader 
who  desires  to  enter  into  so  difficult  a  subject 
must  consult  De  Rossi  (u.  8.  pp.  Ixx.-xcvii.).  See 
also  Month  ;  Week. 

There  are  now  to  be  noticed  a  few  eras  or 
modes  of  dating  which  are  peculiar  to  the 
Christians. 

(e)  The  era  of  the  martyrs  is  only  used  in 
Egypt  and  the  adjoining  regions.  A  barbarous 
Greek  inscription  (n.  9121  Bockh)  dates  March  30, 
itrh  fiapTvpdty  <rB,  i,  e.  209  of  the  Dioclesian  era, 
which  commenced  August  29,  284  A.D.,  and  so 
corresponding  to  494  A.D.  This  era,  invented 
and  first  used  by  the  pagans,  was  adopted  after- 
wards by  the  Christians,  who  more  usually 
changed  its  name  (Marti gny,  Diet.  p.  532,  and 
the  references,  also  Bockh,  n.  9134). 

(/)  £piscopal  dates.  A  Roman  epitaph  (De 
Rossi,  /.  U.  H,  n.  139)  is  dated  depobita  in  pace 
SUB   Libe[rio  £P.],  and  another  (n.   190)  has 

RECESSIT  III  NGN.    IN  PACE  BVB  DaH ASO  EPIfiCX). 

These  are  the  only  examples  of  the  kind  known, 
and  do  not  prove  that  epitaphs  were  then  dated 
purely  and  simply  by  the  papal  era,  but  rather 
that  those  who  put  them  up  wished  to  express 
their  adhesion  to  the  orthodox  pontiffs  and  not 
to  their  opponents  Felix  and  Ursicinus.' 

But  from  the  end  of  the  4th  century  it  became 
common  at  Rome  to  date  sacred  buildings  by 
inscriptions  in  which  the  pope^s  name  occurred  ; 
thus  we  have  in  such  connections  8ALV0  SiRiciO 
£PiscoPO  (like  the  Salvis  dd.  nn.  Auoustis) 
and  TEMFORiBVS  SANcn  Innocentii  episoopi, 
and  the  still  remaining  inscription  in  the  basilica 
of  St.  Sabina: 

CVLMEN   APOSTOLICVM    CVM  CAELESTINVS 

HABERET 
PRIMVS   EV  IN  TOTO  F7L0ERET  EPISOOPVS 

ORBB. 

(De  Rossi,  «.  s.  pp.  riii.,  ix).  In  the  5th  and 
following  century  the  custom  of  dating  sacred 
buildings  by  bishops  and  other  eccJesiastics 
spread  abroad,  and  at  length  became  very  general 
throughout  Europe;  but  public  monuments  of  the 
provinces  of  the  4th,  5th,  and  even  6th  and  later 
centuries  are  dated  by  the  eras  ofMauretania 
or  of  Bostra  or  Antioch,  or  by  consuls,  or  by 
the  reigns  of  emperors  (De  Rossi,  ti.  s.  p.  ix.  and 
the  references).  Sometimes,  but  very  rarely, 
the  exact  year  of  office  of  the  bishop  or  abbot  b 
given  (De  Rossi,  u.  s.  and  above,  §  iv.  n.  11). 

There  are  two  other  tna  much  employed  in 
inscriptions  soon  after  the  period  with  which  we 
are  concerned,  and  which  indeed  at  length  almost 

7  Martlgnj  (DicL  p.  317)  says :  **  Apr^  Clovls,  lis  (ies 
Gaolois)  imcrlvrrent  quelqucfofs  sur  Ies  nuurbres  Tannee 
da  poDtife  Rumain." 


superseded  the  others  in  common  use  —  the 
Dionysian  epoch  of  the  Incarnation,*  and  the 
mundane  era,  which  reckons  the  Creation  at 
5508  B.C.   [Era.] 

(g)  Bede  brought  the  former  into  vogue  in 
the  beginning  of  the  8th  century,  and  there  are 
also  some  early  inscriptions  dated  thereby.  De 
Rossi  affirms  that  he  knows  of  no  inscription  ot 
the  first  six  centuries  so  dated.  There  is  one  of 
the  year  617  A.D.,  which  records  the  construction 
and  consecration  of  a  baptistery,  at  Brixia,  by 
Domina  nostra  Flavia  Theodolinda,  which  is  thus 
dated  at  the  end:  viverUe  domino  nostra  Adei- 
wddo  sacrae  saiutis  saeculo  coo  COC  xvii  (Marini. 
U.S.  p.  170);  besides  this  there  is  one  at  Inter- 
amna  (Merni),  dated  an.  8.  DOa  xxvii.  (Marini, 
ti.  «.  p.  157);  others  just  below  our  period  are  a 
little  di£ferently  expressed :  one  is  dated  an.  in- 

CARNAT.   DNI  DOCCLVII   IND  V  REOE  IX)VD0Wl60 

IMP.  AVO.  (Marini,  v.  8,  p.  85),  and  another  is 
placed  ANNO  DOMINI  DCCC  LXiiii  (Marini, 
tt.  8.  pp.  164,  5).  All  these  are  in  connection 
with  the  dedication  or  building  of  sacred  edifices. 

(A)'  An  early  example'  of  the  mundane  era  is 
furnished  by  an  inscription  on  a  tower  at  Nicaea 
in  Bithynia,  (rovs  ,rTirt  in  the  year  6316,  cor- 
responding to  808  A.D.  (Bockh,  C  /.  0,  n. 
8669).  But  as  it  is  called  "the  tower  of 
Michael,  the  great  king  in  Christ,  emperor," 
some  error  in  the  date  (as  edited)  has  slipped 
in.  For  Michael  I.  reigned  from  811-813  a.d., 
and  Michael  II.  from  820-829  a.d.  Possibly 
the  r  is  a  misreading  for  9:' if  so,  the  date  is  811 
A.D.  Another  mutilated  inscription,  relative  to 
the  foundation  of  an  arsenal  (rovrou  fieya- 
\Arwrov  (sic)  Ap(n)v^i}y)  by  "Theophilus  the 
king,  son  of  Michael  the  king,"  is  doubly  dated, 
hieh  Krietos  (sic)  K6irftov  ,rr/A/9,  iirh  8i  Xpttrrov 
Irovf  fl0X8',  the  year  6342  of  the  mundane  era, 
corresponding  to  the  year  834  of  the  Christian 
era  {Id  n.  8680> 

(t)  There  are,  in  fine,  inscriptions  dated  by  the 
reigns  or  by  the  years  of  the  reigns  of  the  sove- 
reigns of  the  kingdoms  which  sprung  out  of  the 
ruins  of  the  western  empire.  Examples  occur 
in  England,  France,  Spain,  and  Italy.  (See 
above  §  iv.,  Kos.  5, 11,  and  Tomb.) 

In  like  manner,  after  the  consulate  came  to 
an  end  in  541  a.d.,  the  year  of  the  Byzantine 
emperor's  reign,  was  occasionally  ])laced  on  in- 
scriptions as  a  date.  An  early  example  of  the 
year  592  A.D.,  in  the  11th  year  of  Justinian  II. 
(in  an  inscription  relating  to  a  church),  is  given 
in  Bockh's  C.  I.  G,  n.  8651.  Another  less  pre- 
cise is  dated  by  the  joint  reign  (842-857  a.d.) 
of  Theodora.  Michael,  and  Thecla  (Bockh,  C,  I,  G. 
n.  8683). 

More  than  one  mode  of  dating  often  occurs  on 
the  same  monument,  as  by  consuls  and  an  indic- 
tion conjointly ;  by  an  era  and  a  king  conjointly; 

■  This  was  deviaed  in  625  a.d.  by  Dion  jslos  Exiguiis,  a 
Ronum  abbot  For  bis  purpoee,  which  was  neither 
literary  nor  hlrtorical,  but  simply  bad  reference  to 
Easter,  see  the  hite  Professor  Grote  in  the  Cambridge 
Journal  qf  Clasiieal  and  Sacred  PkUology,  voL  i.  pp.  68 
69,  in  a  paper  entitled  *0n  the  dating  of  Ancient 
History.'  where  several  saints  here  touched  upon  are 
discossed. 

•  Probably  there  may  exist  somewhat  earlier  inscrip- 
tions dated  by  this  era  than  ttioae  here  referred  to.  **  it 
began  to  prevail  in  the  7th  century,  and  appears  in  the 
Pcuckal  ChrmieU"  (Gn>tP,  v.  t.  p.  66). 
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or  by  a  king  and  an  ecclesiastic  conjointly.  In 
addition  to  the  years  the  months  are  often  noted ; 
these  are  in  general  the  Roman  months. 

But  the  day  of  the  month,  whether  of  the 
death  or  of  the  burial,  is  sometimes  in  the  more 
ancient  inscriptions  alone  set  down.  Thus  in  a^ 
Roman  inscription  we  have  simply  Fortunattu 
depositus  III  kai,  Oct.  in  pace ;  and  in  another, 
Laurentnt  (sic)  idus  lenurcu  (sic)  deoetsU,  fol- 
lowed by  the  chrisma  (Marini,  u.  s.  pp.  380, 
387). 

In  Egypt,  however,  the  Egyptian  months  are 
set  down,  either  alone  (Bockh,  n.  9110),  or 
together  with  an  tndiction  (id.  n.  9111),  or  with 
the  era  of  **  the  martyi-s"  {id.  91 21^  or  with  an 
indiction  together  with  the  same  era,  under  its 
proper  name,  "  the  year  of  Diocletian  "  (id.  9134). 

The  days  are  added  to  the  months  when  these 
occur :  usually  computed  according  to  the  Roman 
kalendar  by  kalends,  ides,  and  nones;  but  the 
cyclic  inscriptions  have  the  days  of  the  week  (die 
BetteriSf  die  Saturnia  (sic),  &c. ;  also  die  Sabbatiy 
die  dominicd)j  the  days  of  the  moon,  or  the 
octave  of  Easter.  (See  De  Rossi,  u.  8. ;  Mc  Caul, 
u.  8.  pp.  53-58.)  In  Egypt  the  day  of  the  month 
is  reckoned  numerically,  as  the  21st  of  Tybi, 
the  10th  of  Phaophi,  &c. 

We  have  also  examples,  though  they  are  not 
numerous,  of  epitaphs  dated  by  saints'  days. 
One  at  Briord,  of  alM>ut  the  6th  or  7th  century, 
records  of  "Ricelfus  et  jugalis  sua  Guntello" 
that  "  obieruni  in  die  Sd  Martini,  who  probably 
himself  died  Nov.  %  A.D.  397  (Butler's  Live8 
of  Saints,  under  Nov.  11).  M.  Le  Blant,  who 
gives  this  inscription  (n.  380),  quotes  other  and 
earlier  examples  from  the  catacombs;  such  as 
Natale  Susti,  Natale  D*jmne8  Sitiretis,  postera  die 
mariurorwn,  ante  naiuh  Domini  Asteri,  d.  not. 
JSci  Marci. 

In  addition  to  the  day  the  hour  is  sometimes 
added,  and  occasionally  even  the  fraction  (scrv^ 
puius)  of  the  hour.     See  TOHB. 

(vii.)  Abbreviatione  uaed  in  Christian  Inscrip- 
tions.— This  catalogue  might  no  doubt  be  en- 
larged considerably :  it  has  been  taken  from 
Martigny  (Diet.  pp.  322-324,  omitting,  however, 
the  numerals,  L  foi  quinquaginta,  X  for  decern, 
and  the  like) ;  and  the  writer  has  made  various 
additions  to  it,  mostly  by  help  of  Hilbner's  Index 
to  his  Spanish  Inscriptions,  p.  115. 

A«— Anlma,— uinat,~^ve. 

ABBI.— Abbatis. 

A.  B.  M. — Animae  beoemerenti. 

AOOL.— Acolytus. 

A.D. — Ante  diem,— snlma  dulds. 

A.D.  KAL. — Ante  diem  calcndas. 

A.K. — Ante  calendas. 

A  X.— Annam« — annos, — onnis,— ante. 

ANS. — Annos,— Aonis. 

AP.  or  APR.  or  APL.-^Apiills. 

A  POS  TOR.— Apostolorum. 

A.Q.T.C.— Anfma  quieccat  Sn  Chiisto. 

*>  Cardinal  Wiseman  says  of  the  deceased  Cliristlans  in 
early  times  that  "  annnal  commeraoratiou  had  tu  be  made 
on  tbe  very  day  of  their  departure,  and  accurate  know- 
ledge of  tills  was  necessary.  Therefore,  it  alone  was 
recorded "  iPabiola,  p.  147).  Even  if  this  be  the  true 
r«>ason  (which  is  very  much  to  be  doubted),  it  remains  to 
be  explained  why  the  day  of  burial  alone  is  sometimes 
recorded.  The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  some  little  inci- 
dent which  would  be  Rufflclent  to  rrmind  the  friends  of 
ihe  deceased,  was  somctiuies  reganied  oa  date  c-nouRh. 


A.R.T  Jf .IX-^Anlma  requtaseat  in  muu  Del. 
A  VO.— Aogostu^  -  AngostL 

B.— BenemerenU.  -Uxlt  (Jbr  TlxttX 

a  AN.  y.  O.  IX.-Yixit  aoiMS  qolnqiia,  dtei 

BKNER^Veneriae. 

B.  F.— Bonae  feminne. 

BIBAT.-^BlbatU  (for  vlvatfs). 

B.  L  C-Bibaa  (for  vivws)  in  Oirlsto. 

a  Jl.,  or  BO.  M.,  or  B£.  HE.,  or  Ba 

memoriae. 
B.  M.  F.— Benemerenti  fedt 
BMT.— Benemerenti. 
BNBL,  or  BNMR.— Benemerentl,  or  benemefvntflMis. 

B.  Q.— Bene  quiescat. 

R  Q.  L  P.— Boie  qaieeoEt  In  psoei 
BVS.  v.— Bonus  vir. 

C— Ocmsul,— com. 

CAL.— Calendas. 

CC.— Consuies,— carisaimus,  or  cartelma  coc^ux. 

CESQ.  I.  P.— Quiescit,  or  qnlescat  in  pace. 

C.  F.—Glarlsslma  fcmina,— «aravlt  flert. 
CU.-Christu8. 

C.  H.  L.  8.  K-oCorpus  hoe  looo  sepultom  (or  sibna)  cit. 

CL.— dam*,— dariasimas. 

C.  L.  P.— <hmi  laciymis  posnemnU 

CL.  V^-^Hariasimus  vlr. 

C.  M.  Fr-Coravit  monumentom  fiol 

CO.— ConJogi  optimo. 

C.  0.  B  Q.— Com  omniboa  bonis  qukacaa. 

001.— ConJugL 

OOIVGw-OonJux. 

OONl.— ConJugL 

CONS.— Gontnlw— ooDsnllbns. 

OONT.  VOT.^-Conua  votum. 

008.— Oonaal,— eonsnliboa. 

OOSS.— Consules,  — oonsalibna. 

C.  P.i>ClariB8inia  pi]ella,-^uravlt  pool. 

G.  Q.— Cam  quo,  or  cam  qoa. 

C  Q.  F.— Com  quo  fedt  (Jor  visit). 

C.  R.— Corpus  reqnlesctt. 

CS.— CuusuL 

C.  V.  A.— Cum  vixiaset  axmoa. 
CV^NG.— Conjox. 

D.—  Dies,—  die,—  deftanctas,— deposftos,—  <lonn{t,— 

dulckk 
P.  B.  M.— Daldsslmae  benemeienti. 

D.  B.  Q.— Doicis,  bene  quiescaa. 
D.  D.— Dedit,— dedlcavit,— dies. 
D.  D.  S.— Decessit  de  saeculo. 

DE.  or  DEP.— Depo8ltu8,-deporitB.— deposltldL 

DE.— lleom. 

DEC.— Deoembris. 

DF.— Defanctu^— defoncU. 

DI.— Del. 

DIAC— Diaconofl. 

DIEB— Dieboa. 

D.  IIL  ID.— Die  tertna  idos 

D.  L  P.-  Dormit,  or  decesBlt,  or  depoeitns  tn  pace. 

D.  .\I.  •Dilsmanibua. 

D.  M.  a— DIlB  Hanibos  sacrom. 

DM.— Dormit 

DMS. — Dominns. 

D.  N.,  or  DD.  NN.— Domino  nostro,  «r  doninti  noatris 

(the  emperors> 
DNL-DominL 

DO.— Deo. 

DP.— DPS.— DPT.— Depodtna^— depoilllaL 

E.— Est,— et,— ^ua,— erexlt 

EID.— iSKms/or  Idoa. 

EPa— EPVa— EPS^-^lsoopua. 

E.V.— Exvoto. 

K  VIY^,  DISC.— E  vlvls  disoiMit 

EX.  TM.— Ex  iestamenta 

F.— Fedt.— fui.— liUus,— tilia.— ftmlna,— felicltor.-ft* 

Ux,— fldells,— febniarius. 
F.  C  —Fieri  curavit. 
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FEL— Fedi. 

FEBVa—Febnurliu. 

FF^FUli.—fratn^— fieri  fladt. 

F.F.  Q.— Fillis  fllUboBqiw. 

F.  K^Flliiu  oarissimiu.— filia  carUrinui. 

FL.— niiua.— FlavIL 

FLAE.— Flliae. 

F.  P.  F.— FUlo,  w  fillae,  ponl  fecit. 

FS.— FoMor,— fosaorlbos^— fntribm. 

F.  V.  F.— Fieri  rlvm  fedt 

F.  VL  D.  &  £.»Faiiw  lex  dienun  iltiu  est. 

GL.— GIoriosL 

H.^Hora,— hoc,— hic;— 'haereih 

U.  A.— Hoc  anno. 

H.  A.  K.  —Ave  anlma  cuiaBima. 

R.  L JS— Hoc  loco  situs,  or  lepultua  est 

H.  M. — Honesta  mailer. 

H.  M.  F.  F.— Hoc  monumentnin  fieri  fecit. 

H  K.  I.  P.— Hie  Tcquiesdt  in  pMse. 

H.  a— Hic  siuu.  or  aepnltOB  est 

H.  T.  F.  or  P.— Hnnc  titatnm  feoenmt,  or  posiMrunt 

I.— In.—  Idtu.—  Ibl,—  lUustria,— Jaoet,— Januarius,— 

Julias. 
1  AN.-^anuarlos,— JanuariiBS. 
ID.— Idas,— idlbna. 
I.  D.  N.— In  Dei  nomine. 
IDNE.— IndicUone. 
I.H.— JaoctUc. 
IH. — Jesus. 
IHS. — Jesus 
IHV.-^au. 
IN.  B. — In  boDOr-^n  benedictions. 
IND.— IndicUonOb— in  Deo. 
IN.  D.  N.— Id  Dei  nomine 
IN.  D.  v.— In  Deo  vivas. 
INO.— Ingenio. 
INL.— Inlustrts. 

INN. — ^Innooens, — ^lnnocau8,-^in  nomine. 
IN.  P.,  w  I.  P.— In  paoesi 
INPC— In  pace. 
IN.  X.— In  Cbristow 

IN.  ^  —In  Ghristo. 

IN.  XPL  N.— In  Christi  nomine. 
I.  P.  D.— In  pace  Dei. 
ISPA.— Ispalenai. 
IX.— Jesus  Christos. 

K.— Kaloidas,— <:ani8r-carisstma. 

KAL.— Kalendas. 

K.  B.  H.— Carissimo  benemereutl. 

K.  D.,  —  I..  —  M.,  etc-^Calendaa  deoembres,— jann- 

arias,  —  malas,  etc 
K.  K.— Oariaalmi. 
KL.  KLEND.-Odendas. 
KRM. — Cariasimae,— carisstma 

L.— Locos. — ^lobens. 

L.  A.— Libentl  anlma 

L.  F.  C.— Liberia  fieri  caravit 

L.  If. — Locos  monomenti. 

LNA. — Luna. 

L.  S. — Locus  sepolchri. 

M. — Memoria,— martyr, — mensis,-^  menses, — merenti, 
—  mains,  —  mater,  —  merito,  ^  monumentom,  — 
marmoream — mfnus. 

MA.—  MAR.— MART.— Martyrr-martyriom,— mar- 

tias. 
MAT.— Mater. 
M.  B. — Memoriae  bonae. 
MERTa— Merentibus. 
MES.—Me8es, /or  menses. 
M.M.— Martyres. 
M.P.,  or  PP.— Monamentnm,  vr  memoriam,  posoit,  w 

p<Mnemnt 
MR.  F.S.C— Moerens  fecit  snoe  coi\)ngi. 
M  RT.— Merentt,— merenttbos 
MS.— Menses,— roensibus. 
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N.— Nonas,— nomero.—novembriB,—«omine^—iiostro. 

NAT.— Natalia,— natale. 

NBR.— Novembria. 

NME.— Nomine. 

NO.  vr  NON.— Nonas. 

NON.  APR.,  —  IVX..  —  SEP.,  —OCT..  etc.—  Nonaa 

apriles,— Jnllas,— septembres,— octobre^  etc. 
NN.— Nostris,— numeris. 
NOV.— Novembris. 
NOVE.  NOVEBRES.— Novwnbres. 
N8T.— Nostri. 
NVM.— Numeros. 

0.— Horaa,— optlmns.— obitoB,— obiit. 

OR— Obiit 

OB.  IN.  XPO.— Obiit  in  Ghrista 

OCTT.— Octobris,— octavaa. 

0.  E.  B.Q.— Osw  ejus  bene  qoiesrant. 

0.  H.  S.  S.— Ossa  bic  scpolta  aunt 

OM.,  or  OMIK— Omnibus. 

OMS.— Omnes. 

OP.— OptimoB. 

0.  P.  Q.— Ossa  pladde  quiescant 

OSS.- 


P.—  P*x,— pins,— pomiit,—  ponenduro,— posuerunt,  — 
pater,— puer,—puella,—  per,— pott,— pro,— pridie, 

plof, — ^primus,— etc 
i'A.-Pace,— pater.— etc 
PARTB.— Parmtlboa. 
pa— Pace,— poni  coravlt 
P.  C,  m  P.  CONS.— Pbst  conaolatam. 
P.  F.— Pwd  fecit 
P.  H.— Positus  hie 

P.I.— F^JUSBlt 

PL.— Plus. 

P.  M.— Plus  minus,— post  mortem,— plae  mem^iriae. 

PONT.— Pontlfex. 

PONTFC— POnUflce. 

P.  P.— Praefectus  praetoria 

PP.  K.L.— Prope  calendas. 

PR.— PRB.— PRBR,— PitEB.— PSBa— PR8B.—  Prw- 

byter,  w  presbyieri. 
PR.,  vr  PRID.  K.  IVN.— Pridie  calendas  juniaa. 
PR.  Q.— Poateriaqne. 
PR.  N.— Pridie  nonas. 
ITR.— Postorls. 
P.  v.— ProdenUfflimus  vir. 
P.  Z.— Pie  aeses  (Jor  blbaa,  vivas). 

Q.— qui,— quo,— qulesce,— quieedt,— qai«ca». 
Q.  B.  AN.— Qui  blxit  U^  ▼!»'*).  «m»ob. 
Q.  FBC.  MBC.— <iui  fecit  {Jw  vixlt)  mecum. 
Q.  FV.  AP.  N.— Qui  fiiit  apod  noa. 
Q.  I.  P.— Qniescat  In  pace. 
Q.  M.  0.~<2<ii  mortem  obiit 
Q.  V.—<^  visit 

R.— Reoessit— Teq^^wclt,-  requiescas,-  retro,—  refrt 

gera,— refrigere. 
REG.  SEa—Regiools  secondae. 
RE.— Requiescit  or  reqale8cat,-«poaitua. 
REQ.— Reqaiescit 

RES.— Requiescit?  (fiMcr.  JKip.  n.  114). 
R.  I.  P.  A.— Requiescas  in  pace  animae,  w  rraessit 
RQ.— Requlevit 
8.— Suus,— sua,— «ibi,— salve,— aomno,— aepalchruni.— 

Mlve,— altnsr-sepaltus,— sub ?  \tvKT.  Bifp. n. 66> 
SA^— SanctissimuB  ?  (/user.  Hiip.  n.  I74> 
SAG.— Saoer.— sacerdos. 
S  Aa  V6.— Sacra  viigo,  or  Bacrato 
SBRS.— ^ptembres. 
SO.— Sanctus. 
SO  A. — Sancta. 
SCE.— Sanctan. 
SCI.— Sancti. 
SCIS.— Sanctis. 
SCLL— Saecnli. 
SC  M.— Sanctae  memoriae. 
SCIX).— Saecnic 
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SOOR— SAOCtonim. 

SOORVM.— Sonctonim. 

SD.— SedlL 

&  D.  V.  ID.  IAN.— Sub  die  qninto  idos  JanuariaB. 

8EP^— September.— fleptimo. 

S.  U.  L.  R— Sab  hoc  Uplde  reqakadL 

S.  I.  D.— Splrltua  in  Deo. 

S.  L.  M.— Solvit  lubens  merito. 

8.  Bl. — Sanctae  memoriae. 

S;0.  v.— ^Slne  oifensa  nlU. 

SP. — Sepultua,  -  sepulcram,— -apiritus. 

SP.  F.— SpectablliB  femina. 

SS.— Sanctorum,— BUpniscrlpU. 

ST.— SunL 

S.  T.  T.  C Sit  tibi  teatia  coelom. 

T.  and  TT.— Tltnlua. 

TB.— Tibl. 

TIT.  P..  or  PP^  or  FF.— Titnlmn  posolt,  or  poaoemnt, 

or  feoenmt. 
TM.— Teetamentom. 
TPA.— Tempora. 
TTMv— Teatamentara. — ^tttolnm. 

V. — VIxit, — vixiati, —  vivna, —  viva, —  vlvaa, — veneme- 
renii  (/or  benemerenii),-<-votum^ — vovit,— vlr, — 
uxor, — vidua. 

V.  B.— Vlr  bonua. 

V.  C— Vir  cUriMlmus. 

V.F.— Vivua.  or  viva,  fecit 

VG.,  or  VGO.— Virgo. 

V.  H.— Vir  honeatus. 

V.  K. — Vivaa  cariaaime. 

V.  I.  AET. — Vive  in  aetemum,  or  in  aetemo. 

V.  I.  FEB.— Qulnto  Idua  februarii. 

V.  INU— Vir  inlnatria  (illuatris). 

VIX.— Vlxit. 

V.  O.— Vir  optiroua. 

VOT.  VOV.— Votimi  vovlt. 

VR.  S.— Vir  aanctua. 

V.  S.— Vir  apecUbilia. 

V.T.— VltatiW. 

VV.Ca— Vlri  cUriaalml 

VV.  F.— Vive  felix. 

V.  K. — Uxor  carisaima,— Yivaa  carladme. 

X. — Christua. 
XI.— XPI.— ChrlatL 
XO.— XTO.— Chriato, 


XPC.— XS.— Chrlatna. 

Z.—Zeze8, /or  vlvaa,— Zesa,/or  Jean. 

[C.B.] 

INSINUATIO.  The  making  cerUin  cus- 
tomary payments  to  the  bishop  on  appointment 
to  a  chnrch.  See  Thomassin  {Vet.  et  Nov,  Eoci, 
Discip.  iii.  1,  c.  56).  Justinian  (Novell.  56,  col. 
5,  tit.  11,  §  1)  provides  that  if  any  of  the  clergy 
make  the  payments  which  are  called  insinua- 
tives,  **  quae  vocantur  insinuativa,"  except  in  the 
great  church  of  Constantinople,  the  bishops  who 
exact  them  shall  be  deprired  of  their  office. 

[P.  0.3 

INSPEOTOB.    [Bishop,  p.  210.] 
INSTALLATION.    [Bishop,  p.  224.] 

INSTRUCTION.  1.  For  the  Christian  in- 
struction of  children  in  general,  see  Catechu- 
men, Children. 

2.  In  a  more  special  sense,  the  lections  from 
the  Old  Testament  read  to  the  candidates  for 
baptism  immediately  after  the  benediction  of 
the  taper,  and  before  the  benediction  of  the  font, 
on  Easter  Eve,  were  called  "  Instructiones  bap- 
tizandorum.'*  See  the  Gelasian  Sacrameniary 
(i.  c.  43),  and  the  Gregorian  (p.  70).  Aroalarius 
(Z)tf  Eccl.  Off.  i.  19)  gives  mystical  reasons  why 


the  lections  should  be  four  in  number,  wkic:^ 
however  is  by  no  means  inrariablj  the  ra««. 
They  are  four  in  the  Ordo  Bomatats  I.  (c  A^ 
p.  25),  but  the  Gelasian  Sacnanentary  gi^^ 
ten  and  the  Gregorian  eight.  Instructkn  of 
this  kmd  seems  to  be  alluded  to  in  Pall^ias's 
description  of  the  scene  which  took  place  mhez, 
8oIdiei*8  burst  into  John  Chrysostom's  chnFcb 
at  Constantinople  on  Easter  Ere ;  ""  aoiDe  of  tbe 
presbyters,"  he  says  (  Vita  Chrysost.  c  9)  **  were 
reading  Holy  Scriptures,  others  baptizing  toe 
catechumens."  So  Paschasinus  Lilybetanos,  in 
a  letter  to  Leo  the  Great  (quoted  by  Marteac). 
speaks  of  a  case  in  which,  after  the  accustomed 
lections  of  Easter  Eve  had  been  gtme  through, 
the  candidates  were  not  baptiz«d,  for  lack  of 
water  (Martene,  De  SU.  Ant.  I.  L  13,  §  3).  As  la 
the  responses  of  the  candidates  at  Home  both  Latic. 
and  Greek  were  used, so  also  the  lections  ia  bapti^si 
were  in  ancient  times  recited  in  Latin  and,  Greek. 
Thus  Ordo  Romanits  /.  (c.  40,  p.  25\  after 
noticing  that  the  i-eader  does  not  announee  tb" 
lection  in  the  usual  way,  "  Lectio  libri  G«n««iss^ 
but  begins  at  once  ^In  principio,"  goes  on  to 
say,  '*  First  it  is  reiid  in  Greek,  and  then  im- 
mediately by  another  in  Latin."  The  next  le<^^io 
is  read  tirst  in  Greek  and  then  in  Latin ;  ac'i  so 
on.  Amalaritts  (De  Eccl.  Off.  ii.  1)  says  of  this 
custom,  that  lections  were  recited  by  the  ao- 
cient  Romans  in  Greek  and  in  Latin,  partly  l*> 
canse  Greeks  were  present  who  did  not  iin4ier)»t.\Bd 
Latin,  and  Latins  who  did  not  understand  Grtek ; 
partly  to  show  the  unanimity  of  the  two  peoples. 
Anastasius  tells  us  (p.  251,  ed.  Muratori)  that 
pope  Benedict  III.  (855-858)  caused  a  Toluir.e 
to  be  prepared  in  which  the  lessons  for  Easter 
Eve  and  Pentecost  were  written  out  in  Greek 
and  in  Latin,  which  volume,  in  a  silver  binding 
of  beautiful  workmanships  he  offered  to  a  Ro- 
man church.  [C] 

INSTRUMENTA.  By  the  woid  tiM*r»- 
menta  wc  undei-stand  vessels,  &c  employed  in 
the  sacred  ministry ;  thus,  pope  Sirieins,  A.l>.  oHo 
(^Epist.  I.  ad  Jlvneritun,  c.  14),  forbidding  person* 
who  had  incurred  public  penance  to  be  oxxiained, 
says,  ^*  nulla  debent  gerendorum  sacramentorum 
instrumenta  suscipere  qui  dudum  fueruai  raai 
vitiorum.*' 

By  the  words  "  insttumentorum  tiaditio" 
is  technically  designated  the  handing  to  a  per- 
son on  ordination  some  vessel  or  instrument 
used  in  his  office.  Thus,  the  African  statute* 
at  the  end  of  the  4th  century  (Cane.  CariA.  IV. 
c.  5)  order  the  bishop  to  hand  io  a  snbdea- 
con  on  ordination  an  empty  chalice  and  an 
empty  paten,  and  the  archdeacon  to  hand  to  him 
a  water  vessel  with  a  napkin,  because  he  receives 
no  imposition  of  hands.  Similarly  the  acolyte 
(c.  6)  is  to  receive  from  the  archdeacon  a  candle- 
stick with  taper;  the  exorcist  (c.  7)  is  to  receive 
from  the  hand  of  the  bishop  the  book  of  exor- 
cisms ;  the  reader  (c  8)  the  codex  from  whidi 
he  is  to  read;  the  doorkeeper  (c  9)  the  keys 
of  the  church. 

In  these  caaes  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the 
"  instrumentorum  traditio  *'  takes  place  only  is 
the  case  of  those  ordained  to  minor  orders  (in- 
sacrati  ministri)  who  received  no  impoeitioo  vi 
hands. 

The  fourth  council  of  Toledo,  xj>.  633,  pn>- 
vides  (c.  28)  that  a  bishop  who  is  restored  t« 
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his  orders  shall  receive  from  the  bishops,  before 
%he  altar,  stole,  ring,  and  staff;  a  priest,  stole 
and  chasable;  a  deacon,  stole  and  alb;  a  sub- 
deacon,  paten  and  chalice;  and  that  those  in 
other  orders  shall  receive  back  on  restoration 
those  instruments  which  they  had  first  received 
on  ordination.  We  see  from  this  that  the  ap- 
propriate vestments  were  regarded  in  the  7th 
century  as  the  outward  sign  of  the  bestowal  of 
the  higher  orders.  The  delivery  of  the  pastoral 
istalf  and  ring  also  forms  part  of  the  cere- 
mony of  the  ordination  of  a  bishop  in  the  Pon- 
tificals of  Gregory  the  Great  and  of  Egbert 
J^BiSHOP,  p.  222]. 

In  later  times,  the  handing  of  the  chalice 
with  wine  and  the  paten  with  a  host  to  a  priest 
on  ordination  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  "  matter*' 
of  the  sacrament,  while  the  "  form "  was  the 
words  "  Accipe  potestatem  offerre  sacrificium 
Deo  missasque  celebrare  tam  pro  vivis  quam  pro 
defunctis  in  nomine  Domini."  But  this  opinion 
Dot  only  has  no  support  in  Scripture,  but  it 
seems  to  have  been  totally  unknown  in  the 
church  for  at  least  nine  hundred  yeai's;  Isidore, 
Amalarius,  Rabanus,  and  Walafrid  Strabo,  know 
nothing  of  it.  (Martene,  De  Hit.  Ant,  I.  viii. 
9,  §  16.)  '  [C] 

INSUFFLATION.  [Baptism,  §  31,  p. 
158;  Exorcism.] 

INSULANI.  A  designation  of  monks  in 
Southern  France  in  the  5th  century,  on  account 
of  the  great  reputation  of  the  monasteries  and 
of  their  schools  on  the  islands  near  the  coast, 
especially  on  the  island  Lerina  (Lerins)  (Bingh. 
Orig.  EocL  VII.  ii.  14).  [I.  G.  S.] 

INTEBGESSION  {TnUroessio,  rrrtv^is).  It 
does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  the  present  work 
to  discuss  or  to  investigate  historically  the  doctrine 
of  the  intercession  of  the  saints,  or  of  the  nature 
and  efficacy  of  intercessory  prayer  generally ;  the 
subject  is  considered  here  simply  in  its  relation 
to  liturgical  forms.  And  here  we  have  to  con- 
sider (1)  the  persons  whose  intercession  is  asked ; 
(2)  the  objects  on  behalf  of  which  intercession  is 
'  made. 

(1.)  a.  Throughout  the  Western  church  a  large 
portion  of  the  prayers  end  with  a  pleading  of  the 
merits  of  Christ,  the  great  Intercessor ;  generally 
in  the  form  '*  per  Christum  Dominum  nostrum." 
This  is  in  fact  an  extension  to  all  prayer  of  the 
principle  laid  down  for  the  altar-prayers,  **  cum 
altari  adsistitur  semper  ad  Patrem  dirigatur 
©ratio"  {Cone,  Carth.  II L  c.  23);  when  the 
prayer  is  addressed  to  the  Father,  it  is  through 
the  intercession  of  the  Son.  This  principle  is 
not  adopted  in  the  East,  where  the  prayers,  being 
addressed  to  the  Triune  Deity,  generally  end  with 
an  ascription  of  glory;  if  with  a  pleading  of 
merits,  it  is  of  the  Virgin  Mary  or  the  saints 
(Freeman,  Principles  of  Dicine  Service,  i.  373). 

6.  We  may  take  the  words  of  Cyril  of  Jeru- 
tfalera  {Catech,  Afyst.  V.  9,  p.  328)  as  an  authentic 
account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  intercession 
of  the  saints  departed  was  invoked  in  the  church 
of  Jerusalem  in  the  middle  of  the  4th  century. 
**  Then  we  also  commemorate  those  who  have 
gone  to  rest  before  us  (r&v  vpoKtKoifiiiftdvcfy), 
first  patriarchs,  prophets,  apostles,  martyrs ;  that 
God  at  their  prayers  and  intercessions  {wpta' 
fit(cus)  would  receive  our  supplication.*'  It  ap- 
pears then  that  in  Cyril's  time  the  church  asked 


the  intercession  of  patriarchs,  prophets,  apostles, 
and  martyrs;  for  the  rest  of  the  faithful  de- 
parted, including  **  holy  fathers  and  bishops,"  it 
interceded  [Canon  of  the  Liturot,  p.  269;  DiP- 
T7CU8,  p.  560].  But  it  is  **  beyond  all  question 
that  the  early  church  offered  the  eucharistic 
sacrifice  as  well  for  the  highest  saints,  and  even 
for  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary,  as  for  the  common 
multitude  of  the  departed,  faithful"  (Ncale, 
Eastern  Ch.  Int.  510).  The  intercession  of  saints, 
for  whom  at  the  same  time  intercession  is  made, 
is  asked  in  the  so-called  liturgy  of  St.  Chry- 
sostom,  where  we  have  the  following  form 
(Daniel,  Codex  Lit,  iv.  360):— "We  offer  to  Thee 
also  this  reasonable  service  on  behalf  of  (i/ir^p) 
those  who  are  at  rest  in  the  faith,  our  fore- 
fathers, fathers,  patriarchs  ....  and  every  just 
spirit  made  perfect  in  the  faith ;  especially  our 
most  holy  . . .  Lady  Mary,  Mother  of  God  and 
ever  Virgin  ...  for  the  holy  Prophet,  Forerunner, 
and  Baptist,  John ;  for  the  glorious  and  highly- 
praised  Apostles ;  for  Saint  N.  whose  commemo- 
ration we  are  celebrating,  and  all  Thy  saints ;  at 
whose  supplications  {iKttricui)  look  upon  us,  0 
God.  And  remember  all  who  have  gone  to  rest 
before  us  in  hope  of  the  resurrection  to  eternal 
life."  Then  follow  the  diptychs.  The  Syriac 
St.  James  (Renaudot,  Litt,  Orientt,  ii.  36),  after 
commemorating  holy  Fathers,  Patriarchs,  Pro- 
phets, Apostles,  St.  John  Baptist,  St.  Stephen,  the 
Virgin,  and  all  Saints,  proceeds, "  Therefore  do  we 
commemorate  them,  that  when  they  stand  before 
Thy  throne,  they  may  remember  us  in  our  weak- 
ness and  frailty,  and  offer  with  us  to  Thee  this 
awful  and  unbloody  sacrifice,  for  the  safe-keeping 
of  those  who  are  living,  for  the  consolation  of 
the  feeble  and  unworthy,  such  as  ourselves ;  fox 
the  rest  and  good -memory  of  those  who  have 
passed  away  in  the  true  faith,  oar  fathers, 
brethren,  and  masters."  Here  the  saints  de- 
parted are  represented  as  joining  in  one  great 
act  of  intercession  with  those  on  earth,  rather 
than  as  interceding  for  them.  These  may  serve 
as  examples  of  the  manner  of  asking  the  inter- 
cession of  the  saints  in  the  Eastern  church. 

Of  the  Western  liturgies,  Mabillon's  Galilean 
(Daniel's  Codex  Lit.  i.  75)  has,  after  the  oblation 
of  the  unconsecrated  elements,  "  We  pray  for  the 
souls  of  Thy  servants,  our  fathers  and  former 
teachers,  Aurelian,  Peter,  Florentinus  . . .  and 
all  our  brothers  whom  Thou  hast  vouchsafed  to 
call  hence  to  Thee ;  ....  for  the  souls  of  all 
faithful  servants  and  pilgrims  deceased  in  the 
peace  of  the  church ;  that  Thou,  0  Lord  our  God, 
wouldest  grant  them  pardon,  and  rest  eternal : 
by  the  merits  and  intercession  of  Thy  Saints, 
Mary  mother  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  Stephen, 
Peter,  Paul,  John,  James,  Andrew,  Philip,  Thomas, 
Bartholomew,  Matthew,  James,  Simon,  Jude, 
Matthias,  Genesius,  Symphorianus,  Bandilius, 
Victor,  Hilary,  bishop  and  confessor,  Martin, 
bishop  and  confessor,  Caesarius,  bishop,  vouchsafe 
in  mercy  to  hear  and  grant  these  petitions,  who 
livest  and  reignest  in  the  unity  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  God  for  ever  and  ever."  The  Roman  has 
the  following  in  the  dnnmunicantes  of  the  Canon, 
"Claiming  fellowship  with  and  venerating  the 
memory  of,  first,  the  glorious  ever-virgin  Mary, 
mother  of  our  God  and  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  and 
also  of  Thy  blessed  apostles  and  martyrs,  Peter 
and  Paul,  Andrew,  James,  John,  Thomas,  James, 
Philip,  Bartholomew,  Matthew.  Simon,  and  Thad- 
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daeus :  Linni,  Cletus,  Clemens,  Xystus,  Cornelius, 
Cyprian,  Laurence,  Chrysogonus,  John  and  Paul, 
Cosmas  and  Damian:  and  all  Thy  saints :  in  con- 
sideration of  whose  merits  and  prayer's,  grant 
that  in  all  things  we  may  be  guarded  by  the 
help  of  Thy  protection."  The  Ambrosian  (Daniel 
i.  84)  has,  besides  these,  the  names  of  Apolli- 
naris,  Vitalis,  Nazarius  and  Celsus,  Protasius  and 
Gervasius.  [Compare  Images,  §  riii. ;  Inscrif- 
TI0N8,  p.  856.] 

The  rule  of  the  church  in  St.  Augustine's  time 
drew  a  broad  distinction  between  martyrs  and 
other  saints;  for  that  father  observes  (^InJowm. 
Tract.  84),  '*  So  at  the  Table  of  the  Lord  we  do 
not  commemfMrate  martyrs  in  the  same  way  that 
we  do  others  who  rest  in  peace,  so  as  to  pray 
for  them,  but  rather  that  they  may  pray  for  us, 
that  we  may  follow  in  their  footsteps ; "  and 
again  (De  Verb,  Apod.  17),  "martyrs  are  re- 
cited at  the  altar  of  God  in  that  place  where 
prayer  is  not  made  for  them ;  for  the  rest  of  the 
dead  who  are  commemorated  prayer  is  made." 
It  is  in  accordance  with  this  that  the  Roman 
canon,  besides  the  Virgin  and  the  twelve  apostles, 
recites  as  intercessors  twelve  martyrs.  Other 
churches  however,  out  of  respect  to  theit  local 
saints,  did  not  (as  we  see  in  the  Gallican  and 
the  Milanese)  draw  so  rigid  a  line,  and  inserted 
the  names  of  confessors  as  well  as  martyrs.  The 
martyrs  of  the  Roman  canon  seem  to  be  all  con- 
nected with  the  dty  or  see  of  Rome.    [See  Id' 

BELLI,  MARTTB8.] 

In  the  Ehbousmus  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the 
Roman  and  Ambrosian  liturgies  pray  for  peace 
in  our  days  at  the  intercession  of  (intercedente) 
the  Virgin  Mary  with  the  apostles  Peter  and 
Paul  and  Andrew  and  all  the  saints  (Daniel  i. 
96).  In  the  benediction  of  incense,  in  the  Romad 
use  (Dan.  i.  72),  the  priest  prays  that  God  will 
bless  it,  at  the  intercession  (per  intercessionem) 
of  Michael  the  archangel,  who  stands  at  the  right 
hand  of  the  altar  of  incense. 

(2.)  With  regard  to  the  objects  of  intercession, 
we  may  say  that  Christians  have  been  taught  to 
make  intercession  for  all  things  of  which  they 
know  that  their  brethren  have  need.  Such  inter- 
cessions are  scattered  over  a  great  variety  of 
offices  or  litanies  [Litant].  With  regard  spe- 
cially to  the  intercessions  made  in  the  eucharist, 
we  will  take  the  form  of  the  Greek  St.  James 
(Daniel,  iv.  14)  as  a  specimen  of  the  objects  re- 
cited in  the  great  eucbaristic  intercession.  When 
the  priest,  after  consecration,  has  prayed  that 
the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  may  be  to  the  par- 
takers for  remission  of  sins,  for  the  strengthen- 
ing of  the'  Holy  Catholic  Church,  etc.,  he  pro- 
ceeds— "  We  offer  {iroo<r^4potitv)  to  Thee,  Lord, 
on  behalf  of  (Uv^p)  the  Holy  Places,  especially 
Sion ;  the  Holy  Catholic  Church ;  holy  fathers, 
brethren,  bishops ;  all  cities  and  countries  and 
the  orthodox  who  dwell  there;  those  who  are 
journeying ;  those  fathers  and  brethren  who  are  in 
bonds,  imprisonment,  mines  or  tortures ;  the  sick 
and  demoniac ;  every  Christian  soul  in  trouble ; 
those  who  labour  in  Christ's  name ;  for  all  men, 
for  peace,  and  for  the  dispersion  of  scandal  and 
heresy ;  for  rain  and  fruitful  seasons ;  for  those 
who  have  adorned  the  churches  or  shown  pity 
to  the  poor ;  for  those  who  desire  to  be  remem- 
bered in  our  prayers ;  those  who  have  offered ; 
the  celebrant  and  his  deacons;  all  spirits  and 
all  flesh,  from  Abel  even  to  this  day,  "  give  them 
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rest  in  the  land  of  the  living,  in  Thy  kingdoa, 
in  the  bliss  of  Paradise,  in  the  bosom  of  Abrs- 
ham,  Isaac  and  Jacob,  our  holy  Others,  whence 
sorrow  and  grief  and  mourning  have  fled  away ; " 
f(»>  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  "  by  the  grsce  and 
mercy  and  compassion  of  Thy  only  -  begotten 
Son  ;^'  for  (vw4p)  the  GiOs,  that  God  may  recrire 
them  into  His  spiritual  sanctuary. 

Some  of  the  more  remarkable  peculiarities  of 
the  Intercessions  of  different  churches  are  noted 
under  Cakon  of  thb  LiTUBar,  p.  273.        [C] 

INTERCESSION,   EPISCOPAL.     By  a 

custom  which  grew  up  less  by  any  definite  enact- 
ment than  by  the  genei'al  respect  attaching  to 
their  oflice,  the  bishops  came  to  be  looked  upon 
as  protectors  of  those  who  were  oppressed  by  tht 
secular  power.  The  patrimony  of  widows  and 
orphans  was  often  placed  under  the  protection 
of  the  churches  and  bishops  (Ang.  Ep.  252). 
Flavian,  bishop  of  Antioch,  intero«ied  success- 
fully in  A.D.  387  with  the  Emperor  Thcodosint, 
on  behalf  of  the  city,  which  had  been  guilty  of 
a  riot.  So  Theodoret  with  the  Empress  Pal- 
cheria.  Many  other  instances  might  be  cited. 
These  interpositions  obtained  the  technical  name 
of  intercewio,  and  were  recognised  by  the  law. 
The  bishop  was  expected  to  visit  the  public 
prisons  on  Thursday  and  Friday  (Codes  Justi- 
nian, lib.  i.  tit.  4).  They  were  diarged  with  a 
special  oversight  of  such  as  held  dvil  office  in 
their  dioceses  (Concil.  Arelsit.  L  c  56,  Cone.  Arel. 
iL  c  13,  *^  ut  comites  judices,  sea  reliquus  popo- 
lus  obedientes  sit  episcopo,  et  invic^m  oonsen' 
tiant  ad  justitias  faciendas,  et  muners  pro 
judicio  non  recipiant,  nee  £alsos  testes,  ne  per 
hoc  pervertant  judicia  justorum,"  Cone  Gener. 
tom.  ii.  p.  618,  ed.  Crabbe).  Hie  right  of  sanc- 
tuary for  fugitives  in  the  churches  grew  up  in  the 
same  period,  and  was  very  frequently  exerci^d 
(Cod.  Theodos.  1.  ix.  tit.  45,  ap.  Neander).  See 
Neale,  Introd.  to  Eagtem  (^ureh,  and  essay  by 
Moultrie  in  Keale*s  EcdesMo^y^  ppi  427-474: 
Neander's  Chnreh  Hwtoryi  vol.  iiL  sect.  2. 
[Bishop,  p.  237 ;  In mustities  of  Clcbot,  p.  824.] 

[S.  J.  E.] 

INTERCESSORES  or  INTEBVEN 
TOBES.  In  the  African  churches  when  a  s«e 
was  vacant  the  senior  bishop  appointed  one  <3f 
his  suffragans  as  guardian  or  procurator.  He 
was  styled  lutercesaor  or  Irdercentor.  Hie 
fifth  council  of  Carthage  made  a  canon  that  no 
intercessor  should  remain  in  this  office  more  than 
a  year,  and  that  if  the  vacancy  was  not  then 
filled,  another  should  be  appointed.  No  inter- 
cessor was  permitted  to  be  chosen  bishop  of  the 
vacant  see  himself.  So  also  in  the  Roman  pro- 
vince, as  we  learn  from  the  letters  of  Symms- 
chus  {Ep.  V.  c.  9)  and  Gregory  the  Great  {Ep. 
ii.  16);  Suicer  (T^esoiirus,  s.  v.  /icWr^);  Bing- 
ham {Ant.  lib.  ii.  c  15,  and  iv.  c  2>  [Bishop, 
p.  237.]  [S.  J.  E.] 

INTERMENT.    [Burial  of  the  D&ad.] 

INTERPRETER.  Epiphanius  (ijcpos.  Ki 
n.  21)  speaks  of  interpreters  of  the  langus^ 
employed  both  in  reading  the  Scriptures  uid  the 
sermons,  and  ranks  them  among  the  lower  orders 
of  the  clergy,  after  the  exorcists.  An  instance 
of  their  existence  is  afforded  in  the  case  of  Pro- 
copius,  who  M  said  to  have  disduo^ed  three  offices 
in  the  church  of  Palestine,  baring  been  reader, 
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Korcist,  and  interpreter  of  the  Syrian  langnage. 
A>  c^ta  Procop.  apnd  Vales. ;  nate  in  Ertad),  Martyr, 
^4x/esi.  c.  1.)  [Liturgical  Language.]  [P.  0.] 

INTEBKOGATIO  (sc.  de  fide).  This  U  a 
x:ie6tioning  a  candidate  for  baptism  as  to  his 
'olief,  before  he  was  baptized,  and  formed  part 
f  the  office  of  baptism  from  very  early  times. 
w€1ter  the  RuNUNaATiON  (Abrenunciatio)  of  the 
I  evil  by  the  candidate  for  baptism,  and  his 
zxointing,  and  before  he  was  baptized  he  was 
I  viestioned  as. to  his  fiiith,  and  called  upon  to  make 
>ublic  profession  of  it.  The  custom  is  frequently 
i  1  luded  to  by  the  fathers.  It  is  sufBcient  here  to 
~«£fer  :  (t)  For  the  custom:  to  St.  Augustine  (de 
Animd  et  origine  ejus^  i.  10).  'Udeo  cum  bapti- 
^antur  (t.  e,  pueri)  jam  et  symbol  um  reddunt,  et 
ip4>i  pro  se  ad  interrogata  respondent."  (2)  For 
tts  object  to  St.  Cyprian  {Fp.  70  adJannarium  de 
^tptizcmdis  haereticis).  "  Ipsa  interrogatio  quae 
H  t  in  baptismo  testis  est  Teritatis."  (3).  For  its 
8  tbstance,  to  St.  Ambrose  (dc  MysteriiSy  t.  28). 
*^  Descendisti  igitur  (ue,  in  fontem)  recordare 
quid  responderis,  quod  credas  in  Patrem,  credas 
in  Filium,  credas  in  Spiritum  Sanctum; "and 
more  fully  de  Sacramentis  lib.  ii.  vii.  "Inter- 
rogatus  es :  Credis  in  Deum  Patrem  Omnipoten- 
t;em  ?  Dizisti :  Credo,  et  mersisti,  hoc  est, 
sepultus  es.  Iternm  interrogatus  es;  Credis  in 
I>ominum  nostrum  Jesum  Christum,  et  in  crucem 
ejus  ?  Dixisti :  Credo,  et  mersisti ;  ideo  et  Christo 
e&  consepnltus ;  qui  enim  Christo  consepelitmr, 
cum  Christo  resurgit.  Tertio  interrogatus  es; 
Credis  et  in  Spiritum  Sanctum  ?  Dizisti :  Credo, 
tertio  mersisti ;  ut  multipliccm  lapsum  supe- 
rioris  aetatis  absolveret  trina  confessio." 

The  rite  is  still  retained  in  the  office  of 
Baptism  in  the  Roman  church,  in  the  same  posi- 
tion as  of  old ;  and  in  the  Greek  church  in  the 
preliminary  office  of  "making  a  catechumen" 
(c<5  T^  iroi^trat  Korrixo^fJityoy), 

The  forms  of  the  questions  closely  resem- 
ble the  old  forms  [t.  Jiit,  Bom,  de  Sacramento 
Baptismaliy  and  Euchologion  e^xal  ct;  rh  iroi^- 
aai  KUTiixo^tiwov^,  For  further  details  and 
patristic  references  see  Martene  de  Ant,  Eod. 
JUt.  i.  47.  See  also  Baptism,  §§  43,  46,  pp. 
159,  160;  Cbeed  §  4,  p.  489;  Profession. 

[H.  J.  H.] 

INTEBSTITIA.  These  are  intervals  of  time 
which  according  to  the  regulations  of  the  church 
ought  to  elapse  between  the  reception  of  one 
order  and  the  admission  to  a  superior.  Their 
object  was  to  exercise  a  cleric  in  the  functions  of 
his  order,  and  to  test  his  fitness  for  promotion  to 
a  higher.  The  institution  is  an  old  one  in  the 
church.  The  tenth  canon  of  the  council  of 
Sardica  decrees  *^Habebit  autem  uniuscujusque 
ordinis  gradus  non  minimi  scilicet  temporis 
longitudinem  per  quod  et  fides  et  morum  pro- 
bitas  et  constantia  et  moderatio  possit  cognosci." 
The  duration  of  these  interstices  was  not  deter- 
mined at  the  first,  and  it  has  varied  much  at 
diffei-ent  times  and  places.  Zosimus  e.g.y  a.d. 
417  {Ep.  1  ad  Hesychium)  proposes  the  following 
rule.  *'  If  any  one  has  been  designed  for  eccle- 
siastical ministration  from  his  infancy,  he  is  to 
remaia  among  the  readers  till  his  twentieth  year. 
If  he  has  devoted  himself  to  the  sacred  ministry 
when  grown  and  of  ripe  age,  provided  he  has 
done  so  immediately  after  baptism,  he  is  to  be 
kept  among  the  readers  or  exorcists  five  years. 
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Then  he  is  to  spend  four  years  as  an  acolyte  or 
sttbdeacon.  Then  if  deserving  he  is  to  be  pro- 
moted to  the  diaamate,  in  which  order  he  is  to 
remain  five  years,  and,  if  worthy,  promoted  to 
the  priesthood."  Another  canon  prescribes  that 
a  bishop  must  have  been  at  least  four  years  a 
priest.  [It  must  be  remembered  that  in  the 
early  church  the  age  required  for  conferring 
holy  orders  was  more  advanced  than  is  the  case 
at  present,  twenty-five  being  the  ordinary  age 
for  a  deacon,  and  thirty  for  a  priest.] 

Gelasius  (a.d.  492)  shortened  the  presci-ibed 
intervals  between  the  different  sacred  orders, 
and  in  cases  of  urgency  they  were  occasionally 
altogether  dispensed  with.  Of  this  the  most 
conspicuous  instance  is  that  of  St.  Ambrose,  who 
is  said  to  have  passed  through  all  the  sacred 
order?  and  to  have  been  consecrated  bishop  on 
the  eighth  day  after  his  baptism. 

In  process  of  time,  as  the  proper  functions 
assigned  to  the  several  minor  orders  fell  into 
disuse,  the  interstices  between  them  ceased  to  be 
observed,  and  the  n^odern  practice  is  to  confer 
the  four  minor  orders  simultaneously.  The 
council  of  Trent  requires  a  year  between  the 
minor  orders  and  the  subdiaconate,  between  the 
subdiaconate  and  the  diaconate,  and  between 
the  diaconate  and  the  priesthood.  Legitimate 
exceptions  are  recognised,  and  dispensations 
under  certain  conditions  allowed ;  but  two 
(major)  orders  are  not  to  be  conferred  on  the 
same  day :  **  Duo  sacri  ordines  non  eadem  die, 
privilegiis  ac  indultis  ....  non  obstantibus 
quibnscunque "  {Con.  Trent,  Sept.  xxiii.  col.  3 ; 
be  Reform,)    [Ordination.]  [H.  J.  H.] 

INTERVENTORES.    [Intercesbores.] 

INTROIT.  Introiius  is  the  name  commonly 
given  throughout  the  Latin  church  to  the  an- 
them at  the  beginning  of  the  eucharistic  office. 
At  Rome  it  was  originally  called  Antiphona  ad 
Intruitum,  as  in  the  earliest  editions  of  the  Ordo 
Romania  (i.  n.  8,  ii.  n.  3,  iii.  n.  8,  in  Mueat, 
Ital,  tom.  ii.).  In  Ordo  Romanus  VI.  (n.  2,  ib,\ 
probably  a  little  later  than  our  period,  it  is  first 
called  introitns  simply.  Meanwhile  in  one  Ordo 
(v.  n.  5,  ib.\  we  find  the  name  of  invitatory 
given  to  it.  At  Milan  it  was  termed  ingressa 
Cim6ro9.  Miss,  RUus  in  Pamelii  RUuale  8S,  PP. 
tom.  i.  p.  293),  a  word  of  the  same  meaning  as 
introitus.  In  Spain  {Miss,  Mozar,  Leslie,  pp. 
18,  55,  64,  &c.)  and  in  England  (the  missals  of 
Sarum,  York,  Hereford ;  Maskell's  Ancient 
Liturgy f  pp.  20,  21)  the  introit  was  called  offi- 
cium,  or  officium  missae.  This  arose  from  a  mis- 
take. The  several  masses  in  the  early  missals 
were  headed  by  the  words  Ad  Missam  Officium 
(Leslie,  ti.  s.  pp.  1,  7,  10,  &c ;  Missaie  Sartun, 
coll.  1,  18,  27,  &c.,  ed.  ForbesX  which  were  the 
heading  of  the  whole  office,  but  were  supposed 
to  refer  to  the  introit  which  followed  immediately 
without  any  heading  of  its  own.  The  antiphon 
had-this  name  in  all  the  churches  of  Normandy, 
and  in  many  others  (Le  Brua,  Kxptic.  de  ia  Mesae^ 
p.  ii.  art.  1),  and  in  the  missals  of  the  Carthu- 
sians, Carmelites,  and  Dominicans.  This  extended 
use  would  be  a  sufficient  proof  of  its  great 
antiquity,  were  we  without  the  evidence  of  the 
Mozarabic*  ritual.  In  the  barbarous  Expositio 
Missae^  ascribed  to  Germanus  of  Paris,  A.D.  555, 
and  certainly  not  much  later  than  his  time,  the 
introit,  as  used  in  the  old  Galilean  liturgy,  is 
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called  praelegere,  or  antiphona  ad  praelegendo 
(sic),  because  it  preceded  the  encharistic  lessons 
(Expos,  printed  in  Martene,  De  Ant,  EocL  RU, 
lib.  i.  c.  iv.  art.  xii.  ord.  1). 

Tlie  origin  of  the  introit  is  obscure.  At  the 
earliest  period  the  office  began  with  lessons  from 
holy  Scripture,  of  which  psalms  said  or  sung 
formed  a  part,  but  this  psalmody  is  in  the  West 
to  be  traced  in  the  Gradual  and  Tract.  In 
the  Syrian  rite  a  psalm  is  sung  before  as  well  as 
after  the  epistle,  but  this  appean  to  have  had 
the  same  origin  (Ordo  Communis ;  Renaud. 
lAturg,  Orient,  torn.  ii.  p.  7).  The  introit  is 
clearly  another  rite,  and  of  later  introduction. 
It  seems  to  hare  been  introduced  partly  as  a 
fitting  accompaniment  of  the  solemn  entrance 
(introituB,  ingressa)  of  the  celebrant  into  that 
part  of  the  church  in  which  the  altar  stood,  and 
partly  aF  a  means  of  employing  and  solemnizing 
the  mindb  of  the  people  before  the  sernce  began. 
The  name  intitatory  suggests  that  the  people 
were  still  entering  the  church  while  it  was  being 
sung. 

The  Ordo  Rcmanus  in  its  earliest  state,  about 
730,  giv€3  us  some  suggestive  information  re- 
specting the  introit  as  sung  in  the  churches  of 
Rome  at  that  time.  The  bishop  having  vested  is 
still  in  the  secretarium,  the  choir  waiting  in  the 
church  for  an  order  from  him  to  begin  "  the  anti- 
phon  for  the  entrance  "  (introitum).  On  a  signal 
from  him  **  ut  psallant,"  a  subdeacon  enters  the 
church,  orders  the  candles  to  be  lighted,  and  then 
stands  with  a  censer  before  the  door  of  the  secre- 
tarium,  while  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  choir, 
who  has  also  been  in  waiting,  carries  the  order 
.for  the  singing  to  commence.  As  soon  as  this  is 
heard  two  deacons  enter,  and  each  taking  a  hand 
of  the  bishop  lead  him  into  the  church,  up  to  the 
altar.  He  is  preceded  by  the  subdeacon  with 
incense,  and  seven  aool5rtes  bearing  candles.  On 
his  way  to  the  altar  the  Sancta  or  Fermentum 
is  brought  to  him  that  he  may  select  what  is 
necessary  for  the  celelM'ation.  After  private 
prayer  at  the  altar,  and  giving  the  peace  to  the 
ministe;*s,  he  stops  the  singing  by  giving  a 
signal  for  the  Gloria  Patri  {Ord.  Rwn,  I.  nn. 
7,  8 ;  comp.  ii.  nn.  4,  5,  iii.  tia,  7,  8,  v.  a.  5, 
vL  n.  3). 

•  The  LU)er  Pontificalis  is  supposed  to  ascribe 
the  introduction  of  the  introit  to  Celestine,  a.o. 
423,  when  it  tells  us  that  he  '*  ordered  the  150 
psalms  of  David  to  be  sung  antiphonally  before 
the  sacrifice  "  (Anastas.  Biblioth.  Vitae  Pont  n. 
44).  The  tradition  probably  refers  to  the  in- 
troit, although  the  neit  statement  shows  that 
the  author  connects  it  with  the  earlier  Gradual. 
For  he  adds  : — "  This  was  not  done  before,  only 
the  epistles  of  the  apostle  Paul  were  recited  and 
the  holy  gospel,  and  so  masses  were  cetebrated." 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  Ordo  cited  calls  the 
introit  an  antiphon,  though  it  uses  the  word 
psallere.  Gregory  the  Great,  A.D.  595,  is  said 
to  have  compiled  the  antiphons,  selecting  proper 
verses  from  the  psalms,  and  retaining  the  Gioriuy 
which  was  then  said,  as  now,  at  the  end  of  every 
psalm.  Some  anci«nt  writers,  as  Amalarius 
(De  EocL  OfficiiSy  lib.  iii.  c.  5),  Walafrid  Strabo 
(De  Rebus  EocL  c.  22),,  and  Micrologus  (De 
Ecci,  Observ.  c.  1),  suppose  that  this  selection 
was  the  work  of  Celestine;  but  Honorius  of 
Autun,  more  in  consonance  with  the  words  of  the 
Liber  PontificaliSf  and  with  the  circumstantial 


evidence  of  the  case,  says, — '^Pope  Gelestaae 
ordered  psalms  to  be  sung  at  the  introit  of  the 
mass,  from  which  pope  Gregory  afterwards  ar- 
ranged and  compiled  antiphons  for  the  intrut  of 
the  mass "  (Gemma  Animfi€f  lib.  L  c  87).  All 
the  psalms  in  the  antiphonary  ascribed  to  Gre- 
gory are  taken  from  the  old  Italic  rennon,  as  it 
stood  before  the  corrections  of  Si.  Jerome,  bat 
this  is  no  proof  of  an  earlier  antiqaity  of  the  in- 
troits  than  we  ascribe  to  them.  For  Gregory' 
himself  professed  to  use  the  Italic  and  the  Vul- 
gate versions  of  the  Bible  indifierently  (Ep,  ad 
Leandr,  c.  5,  in  fine ;  Expos,  m  Lib.  Jdb,  pro^f.y, 
and  Jerome's  corrected  Italic  psalter,  long  called 
the  Gallican  psalter,  did  not  take  the  place  of 
the  orieinal  at  Rome  until  the  time  of  Pins  V. 
(Bona,  Rer,  Liturg.  lib.  ii.  c  3,  §  4).  "The  fol- 
lowing example  of  the  Gregorian  introit  b  for 
the  first  Sunday  in  Advent; — ^ Aniiph.  Ad  Tc, 
Domine,  levavi  animam  meam.  Deus  mens  ia 
Te  confido:  non  erubescam  neque  irrfdeat  me 
inimicus  mens  ( Vtdg,  irrideant  me  inimici  mei) 
etenim  universi  qui  Te  expectant  (  Vutg,  su^i- 
nent  Te)  non  confundentur  (Ps.  xxv.  1-3)l  Piai. 
Vias  Tuas,  Domine,  demonstra  mihi  et  semitas 
tuas  edoce  me  "  (ib.  v.  4).  Durandns  (Raiionate, 
lib.  iv.  c.  5,  n.  5)  tells  us  that  *'  in  some  churches 
tropes  are  said  for  the  psalms,  according  to  tlic 
appointment  of  pope  Gregory,  to  represent 
greater  joy  on  account  of  the  coming  of  Christ." 
The  introit  itself  had  long  been  thought  designed 
to***  bring  back  His  advent  to  our  mind  **  (Aii>- 
alar.  De  Ecci,  Off.  lib.  iii.  c  5) ;  but  Durandus 
is  without  doubt  wrong  in  ascribing  to  Gregory 
the  attempt  to  emphasize  that  meaning  by  the 
addition  of  tropes.  We  cannot,  however,  say  at 
what  period  subsequent  to  his  they  first  ap- 
peared. They  were  not  like  the  Greek  troparia, 
independent  of  the  antiphons  in  connection  with 
which  they  were  sung,  but  were  farsings  or  in- 
terpolations in  the  antiphons  of  the  Gregorian 
introit.  In  the  following  example  the  fsrsing  is 
in  italics.  The  antiphon  is  that  for  the  Epiphany : 
— '*  Eja^  Sion  gaude,  et  laetare  a^pecin  Dei  tuL 
Ecce  advenit  dominator  Dominns;  cm  wtaterta 
coeli  et  terrae  famulantw ;  et  regnum  in  mauu 
ejus.  Ipsi  manet  Deus  (sic)  gloria  atqite  jwbSdUo; 
et  potestas  et  imperium  "  (Pamelii,  RitiaUj  torn, 
ii.  p.  613  ;  comp.  p.  73). 

Of  the  Gallican  introit  ive  onlv  know  that  Uke 
the  Roman  it  was  sung  before  the  office  of  the 
mass  began.  **  While  the  clerks  are  singing 
psalms "  (psallentibus),  says  Germanns  (tc  &), 
**  the  priest  comes  forth  out  of  the  sacrarinm  " 
(7(^71?= secretarinm).  The  council  of  Agde,  a.d. 
506,  appears  to  recognize  the  introit,  when  it 
ordei*s  that  as  in  other  churches  ^  collects  be  saki 
in  order  by  the  bishops  and  presbyters  after  the 
antiphons  "  (cap.  30).  The  following  is  the  in- 
troit (taken  from  the  original  Italic  versioa  of 
Ps.  xciii.  I)  used  in  the  Mozarabic  liturgy  oo 
every  Sunday  between  Whitsunday  and  A«lvcat, 
and  again  on  the  Circumcision  and  the  Sunday « 
befoi^  and  after  the  Epiphany :  —  ^  DominiL. 
regnavit;  decorem  Induit :  Alleluia,  "f,  Indu  * 
Dominus  fortitndinem  et  praecinxit  se.  P^ 
(Presbyter.)  Alleluia,  "f.  Gloria  et  honor  Patri : 
et  Filio:  et  Spiritui  Sancto  in  saecnla  saecu- 
iorum:  Amen.  P,  Alleluia.*'  It  will  be  seen 
that  this  belongs  to  the  later  period,  when  the 
celebrant  was  at  the  altar  before  the  dioir  be- 
gan, a  rule  which  has  prevailed  in  the  church  of 
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Home  also  for  many  ages.     See  Sala,  Annot.  11, 

in     Bona,  Rer.  Liturg.  lib.  ii.  c.  iii.  §  1 ;  and  Le 

Hmn,  ExpiioatiaA^  p.  ii.  art.  1.     The  Ambrosian 

iuij^reftsa  is  very  simple.     The  following  is  for 

i?hristmafl  Day,  from  Is.  ix.  6,  Ital.  vers.    **Puer 

HAtiis  est  nobis,  et  filius  datns  est  nobis,  enjas 

imperium  super    hamerum    ejus,  et  vocabitur 

nomen  ejus  magni  consilii  angelus "  (Pamelius, 

ts.  9.  torn.  i.  p.  293).     **  It  is  an  anthem  without 

fKisalni,  or  (?/orta,  or  repetition  **  (Le  Brun,  Diaa, 

iii.  art,  2). 

The  following  hymn  is  sung  In  the  liturgy  of 
St.  James  before  the  priest  enters  to  the  altar. 
It  18  preceded  by  the  rubric,  *^  Then  the  deacon 
begins  to  sing  in  the  entrance,"  which  at  once 
suggests  an    analogy   to  the   Western    introit. 
*'  Only  begotten  Son  and  Word  of  God,  who  being 
immortal  didst  for  our  salvation  take  upon  Thee 
to  be  incarnate  of  the  holy  Mary,  mother  of  God 
and  ever  Virgin,  and  didst  unchangeably  become 
man,  and  wast  crucified,  0  Christ  (our)  God,  and 
didst  by  death  trample  on  death,  being  one  of  the 
Holy  Trinity,  glorified  together  with  the  Father 
and  the  Holy  Ghost,  save  us  "  {Liturgiae  SS.  PP, 
p.  6,  Bas.  1560).  The  matter  of  this  hymn  proves 
it  to  be  later  than  tho  outbreak  of  the  Nestorian 
heresy;   but  its  great  antiquity  is  sufficiently 
attested  by  its  appearing  also  in  the  liturgies  of 
St.  Mark  (Renaudot,  Liturg.   Orient,  torn.  i.  p. 
136),  in  copies,  apparently  the  older,  of  St.  Basil 
i^Kucholog.  Goar,  p.  180,  and  the  old  Latin  ver- 
sion, Litwgiaey  sive  Miasae  SS.  PP.  p.  32,  Par. 
1560),  in  many  copies  of  St.  Chrysostom  (Goar, 
u.  8.  pp.  101,  105),  and  in  the  Armenian  (Neale*s 
Introd.  to  Hist,  of  Kast.  Church,  p.  380).     In 
St.  Basil   and  St.  Chrysostom,  however,  we  have 
a  nearer  approach  to,  and  the  probable  origin  of, 
the  Western  introit,  viz.,  in  three   antiphons, 
composed   for  common  days,  of  three  or  four 
verses  (Rubric  in  St.  Basil.  Goar,  p.   180,  and 
the  old  Latin,  p.  32)  of  the  92nd,  93rd,  and  95th 
psalms  (as  numbered  in  E.  V.).     See  Goar,  pp. 
101,  104,  105.     While  each  antiphon  is  sung,  a 
prayer  is  said  secretly  by  the  priest ;  and  it  may 
be  interesting  to  mention  that  the  '*  Prayer  of 
St.  Chrysostom,"  in  our  daily  office,  is  in  the 
Greek  liturgy  (Ztf.  PP.  pp.  45,  81)  the  "Prayer 
of  the  Third  Antiphon."  The  revisers  of  our  offices 
were  familiar  with  it  in  the  translation  of  St. 
Chrysostom  by  Leo  Thuscus,  A.D.  1180  (printed 
by  Uofmeister,  in  1540),  and  in  the  Greek  and 
Latin  of  the  editions  of  Venice,  1528,  and  Paris, 
1537,  and  introduced  it  at  the  end  of  the  litany 
in  1544.     When  the  Greek  antiphons  were  first 
used  is  not  known.     Amalarius,  writing  about 
the  year  833,  says  that  he  had  heard  the  95th 
ytsalta  sung  at  Constantinople  *Mn  the  church  of 
St.  Sophia  at  the  beginning  of  mass  "  (^De  Ord. 
Antiph.  c.  21).     The  use  of  the  antiphon  by  the 
Nestorians  and  Jacobites  seems  to  carry  qs  up  to 
the  5th  century,  in  which  they  were  separated 
from  the  church.    On  Sundays  the  Greek  church 
commonly  substituted  "typica"  (so-called  be- 
cause they  were  forms  prescribed  by  the  rubrics) 
for  the  fii'st  two  anliphons,  and  the  Beatitudes 
for  the  third  (Goar,  pp.  65-67 ;  Liturg.  PP.  pp. 
44,  80-82),  with  verses  (rpowdpta)  commemor- 
ating the  saint  of  the  day  (Goar,  u  s.).     The 
litargic  typica  are  from  the  103rd  and  146th 
psiilms  (Demetrius  Ducas,  in  Lehrun,  Piss.  Vf, 
art.  iv. ;  Leo  Allatius,  l)e  LAris  EccL  Diss.  L 
p.  \\\   For  the  third  antiphon  may  also  be  used 


on  common  days,  the  thiixl  and  sixth  canticle 
(when  thus  united  called  rptr^m})  of  the  matin 
office  (Goar,  pp.  67,  124).  The  typica,  we  must 
add,  are  not  sung  on  every  Sunday.  '*  It  should 
be  known,"  says  the  T;pif:on  of  Sabas,  "  that 
from  New  Sunday  to  the  Feast  of  All  Saints  (i.  e. 
from  the  octave  of  Easter  to  that  of  Whitsunday) 
the  church  sings  antiphons  and  not  typica.  We 
sing  the  antiphons  likewise  in  the  Twelve  Days 
(between  Christmas  and  Kpiphany),  and  on  the 
memorials  of  saints  which  we  keep  as  feasts  " 
(In  Leo  A  Hat.  u.  9.). 

The  Syrian  rite  preserves  a  fragment  of  the 
93rd  psalm  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  95th,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  service.  They  are  sung 
while  the  veils  and  the  altar  are  being  censed 
(Renaudot,  tom.  ii.  pp.  3,  4).  In  the  Nestorian 
liturgies,  the  priest  and  deacon,  standing  near  the 
altar,  say,  in  alternate  verses,  on  common  days, 
parts  of  psalms  15,  150,  117:  and  pro|>er  hymns 
on  Sandays  and  the  greater  festivals  (Badger's 
NestorianSf  vol.  ii.  p.  215;  Raulin,  Liturgia 
McUabarioa^  p.  294;  Renaud.  tom.  ii.  p.  584). 
In  the  Armenian,  beside  the  hymn  before  men- 
tioned, there  are  hymns  proper  to  the  day,  sung 
where  the  Greek  has  its  antiphons  (Le  Brun, 
Diss.  X.  art.  12). 

Cardinal  Bona  (^Rer.  Liturg.  lib.  ii.  c  iii.  §  1) 
suggests  that  "  perhaps  Celestine  (in  adopting 
the  introit)  transferred  to  the  Western  churches 
a  custom  which  had  long  flourished  in  the  East- 
ern." The  great  use  made,  as  we  have  seen, 
of  the  93rd  psalm  (Dominus  regnavit)  in  the 
introits  of  Spain,  creates  a  strong  suspicion  that 
Spain  was  a  borrower  from  the  Greeks,  in  whose 
liturgy  that  psalm  was  used  on  all  common  days 
and  many  Sundays  in  the  year.  Hence  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  introit  was,  like  some  other  rites, 
derived  by  Rome  from  the  East  through  Spain. 

[W.  E.  S.] 

INVENTION  OF  THE  CBOSS.  [Cross, 
Finding  of  the,  p.  503.] 

INVESTITUBE  The  Latin  word  Investi- 
tura  (from  vestire,  to  put  into  possession;  see 
Ducange  s.  v.),  is  of  later  date  than  the 
9th  century ;  nor  had  the  thing  signified  by 
it  really  commenced  by  then,  in  the  'sense 
which  concerns  us  here:  the  putting  ecclesi- 
astics in  possession  of  their  temporalities  by  a 
formal  act  of  the  civil  power.  When  Sigebert, 
quoted  by  Gratian  {^Dist.  Ixxiii  c.  22),  in  enu- 
merating the  privileges  supposed  by  him  to  have 
been  conferred  on  Charlemagne  by  Adrian  I., 
says  of  that  pope :  **  Insnper  aruhiepiscopos  et 
episcopos  per  singulas  provincias  ab  eo  invest i- 
turam  accipere  definivit :  et  nisi  a  rege  laudetur 
et  investiatur  episcopus,  a  nemine  consecretur," 
he  is,  apart  from  the  doubtfulness  of  the  fact 
(on  which  see  De  Marca,  de  Concor^  viiL  12), 
making  the  pope  depose,  not  merely  to  language, 
but  to  customs  unknown  in  his  day.  Landulph, 
who  was  contemporary  with  Sigebert,  is  bolder 
still ;  making  Adrian  the  inventor  of  both.  **  Qui 
primus**  as  he  says  of  him,  " annulos  et  rirgns 
ad  investiendum  episcoi>atns  Carolo  donavit " 
(^Hist.  Medial,  ii.  11);  but  then  he  couples  an- 
other incident  with  this  tale,  which  explains 
its  origin.  The  absence  of  notice  in  the  Caro- 
line capitularies  of  any  such  custom,  an  1  their 
apparent  ignorance  of  the  word  itself,  seems  con- 
clusive against  the  existence  of  either  at  that 
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date :  particularly  bb  the  word  ^  vestitura  "  is 
of  frequent  occurrence  in  them,  denoting  either 
possegsioUi  or  the  payment  for  it.  Of  course 
there  were  symbolical  forms  also  then  in  use  for 
giving  possession,  but  none  peculiar,  as  yet,  to 
the  clergy  ;  and  the  common  name  for  the  act  of 
doing  this  was  **  traditio."  Uence,  probably,  the 
new  word  arose  from  joining  the  two  words,  *'  in 
vestiturft,"  in  one  ;  and  then  understanding  it  of 
the  special  formality  by  which  the  clergy  were 
put  in  possession  of  their  temporalities,  on  this 
becoming  essential  to  possession  in  their  case. 
That  Charlemagne,  as  well  as  his  predecessors, 
appointed  bishops  of  his  own  choosing  occa- 
sionally to  sees  in  his  dominions,  is  no  more 
than  had  been  done  by  the  Greek  emperors  ages 
before,  where  investiture  in  its  Western  acoeptii- 
tion  has  never  been  known.  Neither  the  Theo- 
dosian  Code,  nor  the  Code  or  Novels  of  Justinian 
exhibit  traces  of  anything  approaching  to  it, 
though  by  the  latter  limits  are  prescribed  to  the 
fees  fbr  enthronization  {Novel,  cxxiii.  3 :  see  also 
Du  Cange  and  Hofman,  s.  v. ;  Sirmond  ap.  Baluz. 
Capitul.  ii.  802 ;  and  Thomassin.  Vet  et  h'ofo. 
Eccl.  IHacipL  IL  ii.  38).  [E.  S.  Ff.] 

INVITATORIUM,  In  the  Gregorian  and 
Benedictine  *  offices  the  psalm  *'  Venite  exultemus 
Domino  "  xciv.  [E.  V.  xcv.]  is  said  daily  at  the 
beginning  of  Noctnrns  prefaced  by  an  antiphon 
which  is  called  the  Inmtatoiium.  It  is  of  pre- 
cisely the  same  character  as  other  antiphons  to 
psalms,  and  vai'ies  with  the  day,  but  is  said 
differently  from  other  antiphons,  and  repeated 
several  times  during  the  course  of  the  psalm  as 
well  as  at  the  beginning  and  end.  Thus  the 
ordinary  Sunday  invitatory  is  **  Adoremus  Domi- 
num,  qui  fecit  nos,"  which  is  said  twice  at  the 
beginning  of  the  psalm,  and  repeated  in  whole 
or  in  part  five  times  duiing  its  course,  and  again 
after  the  Gloria. 

On  the  Epiphany  no  invitatory  was  said ;  but  the 
psalmody  began,  and  still  begins,  with  the  psalms 
of  the  first  noctum  with  their  antiphons  [Hodie 
uon  C2intamus  Invitatorium,  sed  absolute  inci- 
pimus.  Mubric  ex  Antiphonario  Vaticano  Rom, 
Ecciy}  and  the  psalm  "  Venite "  was  said  with 
its  own  antiphon  as  the  last  psalm  of  the  second 
noctum.  [Later  it  was  said  as  the  first  psalm  of 
the  third  nocturn,  and  its  antiphon  repeated 
during  its  course  in  the  oi'dinary  manner  of  an 
invitatory].  Amalarius  (lib.  iv.  c.  33}  and  Du- 
randus  (lib.  vi.  c.  36)  suggest  that  the  reason  for 
this  omission  may  have  been  to  mark  the  differ- 
ence between  the  invitation  to  the  faithful  to 
praise  God,  and  that  which  Herod  gave  to  the 
scribes  and  doctors  to  find  out  where  Christ 
should  be  born.  More  probably  it  was  omitted 
[Martene  de  Hit  lib.  iv.  c.  14]  simply  because 
the  psalm  to  which  it  belonged  was  said  in  an- 

•  In  the  Benedictine  Psalter  P*.  «*  Venite  "  Is  preceded 
by  I'fe.  3 ;  but  ita  antiphon  Is  called  **  Antiph.  lovlta- 
twrlum." 

>>  Amalarius  c  xi.  writes:  ** Nostra  regie  In  praesenti 
officio  [i.e.  in  die  Epfp.]  solita  cat  nnum  omittere  de  con- 
sneto  morev  Id  est  lovitatorlam  :**  as  If  the  costom  were 
local ;  but  from  what  he  rays  In  the  passage  referred  to  in 
the  text.  It  would  seem  that  it  soon  became  general 
Some  ¥^rench  churches,  however,  among  which  were  those 
of  Lyons  and  Rouen,  were  In  the  habit  of  singing  the  In- 
vitatory on  the  E^phany.  At  Lyons  it  was  snug  with 
special  solemnity  (Manene  ut  tup.). 
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other  place,  though  why  the  pealm  should  be  dis- 
placed from  its  ordinary  position  is  not  so  dear. 

The  psalm  «' Venite"  is  also  known  as  the 
"  Invitatory  Psalm." 

In  the  Ambrosian  psalter,  ^  Venite  "  is  not  said 
at  the  beginning  of  the  office,  and  there  is  no 
antiphon  which  corresponds  to  the  Gr^orian 
Invitatoritim.  .  [H.  J.  H-] 

INVOCATION.    [EpiCLEBB.] 

IBENAEUS.    (1)  [Htachtthub  (1).] 

(8)  Bishop,  martyr  at  Sirmium  under  Maxi- 
mian;  ^^Pasdo,"  March  25  (Jtfort.  Horn,  Vet^ 
Ad<mis,  Usuardi). 

(8)  [Theodorus.] 

(4)  Martyr  at  Thessalonica  with  Peregriniis 
and  Irene ;  commemorated  May  5  (Mart,  Mam. 
Vet.,  Hieron.,  Adonia,  Usuardi). 

(6)  Bishop  of  Lyons,  and  martyr  under  Sere- 
rus ;  commemorated  June  28  {Mart.  Hieron^ 
Adonis,  Usuardi). 

(6)  Deacon,  martyr  with  Mustiola,  a  noble 
matron,  under  the  emperor  Aurelian;  comme- 
morated July  S  {Mart.  Usuardi)L 

(7)  Martyr  at  Rome  with  Abnndina,  under 
Decius;  commemorated  Aug.  26  {Mart.  Muhl 
Vetf  Adonis,  Usuardi). 

(8)  and  Phocas ;  commemorated  Oct.  7  {Col. 
Armen.)  [W.  P.  G,] 

IRENE.  (1)  Virgin,  martyr  at  Thessalo- 
nica; commemorated  April  5  (Mart.  Bobl  Vd.y 
tiieron.,  Bedae,  Adonis,  Usuardi)L 

(8)  Martyr ;  commemorated  with  Agape  and 
Chionia,  April  16  {Cal,  ByzanL), 

(8)  [IRENAEUS  (4>]  [W.  P.  G.] 

IBENICA.     [EiRENIGA.] 

IRELAND,  (X)UNCILS  OF  {Hijemire 
concilia).  But  two  such  are  recorded  before 
A.D.  800,  both  held  by  St.  Patrick,  according  to 
Spelman  (Cone.  p.  49  and  seq.),  A.D.  450  or  4^, 
viz.  in  his  80th  or  86th  year,  assisted  by  his 
coadjutors.  Bishops.  Auxilius  and  Iserninas.  At 
least  the  34  canons  passed  at  the  first  run  in  their 
joint  names.  The  discipline  prescribed  in  them 
indicates  very  primitiTe  manners.  By  the  6th 
any  clerk,  from  the  doorkeeper  to  the  priest 
seen  abroad  without  his  shirt,  and  with  his 
nakedness  uncovered,  if  his  hair  be  not  tonsan^ 
in  the  Roman  style,  and  his  wife  walk  out  with 
her  head  unveiled,  is  to  be  lightly  regarded  br 
the  laity,  and  excluded  from  the  church.  Thirty- 
one  canons  of  a  similar  description  are  giren  to 
the  other  council.  But  these  65  by  no  means 
exhaust  the  number  ascribed  to  St.  Patrick. 
Seventeen  more  from  other  sources  are  supplied 
by  Mansi  (vi.  519-22).  Another  collection  of 
Irish  canons,  supposed  to  be  earlier  than  the  8th 
century,  may  be  seen  in  Dachery's  SpkiL  by 
Baluze,  L  491  and  seq.,  and  a  supplement  to 
them  in  Martene  and  liurand,  Anec,  iv.  1-21. 

[K.  S.  Ff.] 

IRREGULARITY.    [Ordinatiox.] 

ISAAC.  (1)  The  patriarch;  commeroont^i 
with  Abraham  and  Jacob,  Ter  28  =  Jan.  23, 
Maskarraro  28= Sept.  25  {Cal.  Etkiop.);  also  at 
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intcmlt  of  thirtj  ds^i  reckoalag  from   thcM 
data  throagbosl  the  jtm;  also  com  memarated 
alose.NiliuH  !4-Aug.  IT  (Cbf.  ElMop.). 
(S)  ArtDeoiau  pslrUrcb  ;  commemoraUd  Feb. 

9  {Cai.  ArmtA.). 

(S)  Dslmnta,  Ihrioi  tot^i,  in  the  time  of  the 
emperor  Valeot;  commemorBted  May  31  {Ciil. 

(4)  Uonk,  martyr  atCordoTa;  commemoniled 
June  3  (J/drt.  Uauanii). 

(5)  and  Usarop ;  commemorated  Juoe  27  (  Cal. 
jlmaa.), 

(6)  Holj  Father,   A.D,    368 ;    commemoraled 
Aug.  3  iOJ.  Bezant.). 

(7)  and  Joaeph ;  commenioraled  Sept.  16  (Cat. 

(8)  King  of  Ethiopia;  commemoiated  Tekemt 
30  =  0ct.  27  (Gii.  Etliiap.\  [W.  Y.  G.] 

(fl)  TheJiut,  patriarch  of  Aleiandria;  com- 
memorated  Hedar  S^Not.  5  {Cat.  Ethiop.). 


Byiaiit.},  July  6  (M.r(.  Bom.  Vtl 

^  U.uardi),    Maitarram   fl=Sepl. 

Ter  3  =  Dec.  29  {Cai.  ElAiop.).  [W.  V.  Q.] 

I8APOSTOL08.    [Awmtle.] 

ISBODICON.    [Fractios.] 

ISCHYBIOK,  martyr  at  Alexandria;  com- 
memorated Dec.  32  (Mart.  Som.  Vet.,  Adanii, 
U^uardi).  [W.  V.  0.] 

IHIDORUS.  (1)  Bishop  of  Aotlocb;  "Pai- 
sio,"  Jan.  2  (Mart.  Hieron.,  i;snardi> 

(S>  Saint,  of  Pelusium  id  f«ypt,  Jffni  nrhp 
i-irra  415  a.D.;  commeinorated  Jan.  lb  {Mart. 
Adonii,  Uiuardi).  Feb.  4  (Cof.  fyianl.). 

(8)  Biibop  of  Serine  (Hiipala) ;  depoiitloa  at 
ScTilla,  ApHl  4  (Mart.  Utoardi). 

{4)  [Heuas.] 

(>)  Hartjr  atChioa,  Jl.D.  255;  commemorated 
Uay  15  (JVorf.  Adonii,  Oaaardi,  (^.  £yiant.> 

(8)  [DioacoEDB  (3).]  [W.  F,  Q.] 

IBHAEL,  martyr  A.D.  362 )  commemoraM 
June  17  iCal.  BytauL).  [W.  F.  G.j 

ISSUE  OF  BLOOD,  CUBE  OF  THE. 
Thia  miracle  ia  repeated  on  many  aarcopbai;i. 
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S*e  Bottari,  taTi.  lii.  ui.  «iIt.  iirii.  iIL 
hiiiT.  liiiT.  Iiiili.  cxxiT.  Sbehaa  been  taken 
a«  repreienting  tbe  Gentile  cburch,  particalarly 
by  St.  AmbroM,  lib.  ii.in  I^uc.  c  riii.  She  ii  of 
■mall  ttatnr*  in  the  carringa,  like  tbe  other 
■ubjecta  of  oar  Lord's  miraculoaa  cnrei.  la 
Eniebiua  (Eccl.  Hist.  tH.  IS)  meolioD  ii  made  of 
a  bronze  atatoe  of  oar  Lord,  or  rather  of  n  group 
of  two  li^rea,  which  eiiitedat  QiesareaPhilippi, 
Dan  (or  Baaeas  ft  thia  day),  and  woa  aaid  to 
hare  been  erected  bv  thia  woman,  who  was  alao 
represented  as  kneeling  at  His  feet.  Eusebina 
aav  tbe  itatue  himself,  but  ill  being  meant  for 
our  Lord  aeema  to  bare  been  matter  of  tradition. 
TovTor  rbr  irSpiir^a  lUira  mi  'IiKov  ^ffir 
fXfYor.    'Efuire    H   col   tli   i^/ift,  Ai  ical  S^ti 

(See  Jesub  CHRisr,  RBPSEaEsraTiONB  or.) 

[R.  St.  J.  T,] 
ISTRIAN  COUNCIL  (ratritme  Cimirilivm). 
Beld  by  the  partiaans  of  the  Three  Obaptera  at 
■oDie  place  in  Iitrla,  a.d.  591,  according  to  Hansi, 
to  petition  tbe  emperor  Uaurice  In  their  own  lie- 
half,  am)  Chat  of  Sevems,  bishop  of  Aquileia,  (heir 
melropolitao,  who  had  been  forcM  by  the  eiarch 
'"'"     ""' ing  them  atRaTenna,  and  w 


with  h 


o  which 


nigana  U 
iight  a 


Their 


was  lacceuful,  and  the  pope  was  ordered  to  leave 
them  in  peace  for  tbe  present  (iIinai,i.4S3-T). 
[E.  S.  Ff.] 
ITALIAN  COUNCILB  (riaHoa  Gflictfia). 
Three  councjli  are  given  under  tliii  heading  In 
Mansi.  1.  A.i>.  380,  at  which  Maiimus  tbeCynic, 
who  had  Just  been  deposed  at  Constant iDopte.  viii 
heard  (iii. 519).  2.  i.D.3((l,at  whichSL  Ambroee 
was  preaent,  and  whose  proceedings  are  preserved 
in  two  letUn  addressed  in  bis  name  and  that  of 
his  colleagues  to  the  emperor  Theodoslus,  in  one 
of  which  an  attempt  to  introduce  Ajwllinarian 
errors  vmong  them  in  noticed  ;  and  in  the  other 
the  claims  of  Maxjmug,  and  the  consecration  of 

cuaaed  with  tome  aniiety  (f..  630-3).  3.  A.D. 
405,  at  which  the  emperor  Uoooriui  was  peti- 
tioned to  intervene  with  hia  brother  Arcadius  in 
favour  ofSt.  John  Chrj-sostom  (A.  1162). 

[E.  S.  Ff.J 
IVENTIU8,  EVANTIU8.  or  EVENTID8, 
confessor  atPatia;  commemorated  with  Syrua 
Sept.  12  (Mart.  Rim.  Yet.,  Adonis,  Dtuardi). 

[W.  F.  Q.] 


JACINTHU8.    a>[PE"ciAsra{4>] 

(S)  [HTACWTHtJS.] 

JACOB,  the  patriarch ;  commemorated  Na- 
hasse  25  =  Aug.  19  {Cat.  Ethiop.).  See  also 
Isaac.  [W.  F.  Q.] 

JADEB.    [Felii(24).] 

JAHBLICHCB,  one  of  the  seven  eleepen  of 

Epheaos;  commemorated  Oct.  22  (Cal.  Ily*ant.\ 

[W.  F.  Q.] 
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epithet  would  seem  to  have  regard  either  to 
stature  or  to  age,  though  some,  with  apparently 
less  likelihood,  would  make  it  refer  (1)  to  pri- 
ority in  the  call  to  the  apostleship,  or  (2)  to 
higher  privileges  in  intercourse  with  Christ,  or 
(3)  to  the  dignity  of  an  earlier  martyrdom. 

The  elder  brother  of  St.  John,  universally 
believed  to  have  been  the  last  survivor  of  the 
apostles,  St.  James  was  the  first  to  be  called 
away,  having  been  beheaded  by  tlerod  Agrippa  I., 
shortly  before  the  Passover  of  44  A.D.  Out  of  a 
mass  of  tradition  concerning  him,  the  only  point 
supported  by  any  adequate  evidence  is  the  inci- 
dent related  by  Eusebins  {Hist.  Eodea,  ii.  9)  on 
the  authority  of  Clement  of  Alexandria,  of  the 
conversion  of  St.  James's  accuser  as  the  a|>ost]e 
was  led  away  to  death.  Struck  by  his  steadfast- 
ness, he  too  embraced  Christ,  and  the  apostle 
an.l  his  accuser  suffered  toeether. 

The  stories  however,  of  St.  James's  connection 
with  Spiiin  are  deserving  of  very  little  credit. 
In  spite  of  such  plaiQ  statements  as  Acts  viii.  1 
(very  lamely  met  by  Baronius),  the  apostle  is 
made  to  undertake  a  missionary  journey  into 
Spain  after  the  death  of  Stephen,  returning  to 
Jerusalem  before  A.D.  44.  The  ancient  evidence 
for  such  a  story  b  of  the  weakest.  Isidore  of 
Seville  (ob.  636  A.  D.)  does  say  (de  Ortu  et  Obitu 
Patrum,  c.  71 ;  Patrol,  Ixxxiii.  151),  if  indeed 
the  work  is  his,  which  is  certainly  doubtful,  that 
St.  James  preached  the  gospel  to  the  natives  of 
Spain  and  the  Western  l%gions;*  and  the  same 
statement  is  found  in  the  CoUecianea,  once 
wrongly  attributed  to  Bede  {Patrol,  xciv.  545). 
Mere  un8up|)orted  statements,  however,  of  so 
late  a  date  can  amount  to  very  little.  It  is 
worthy  of  notice  too  that  at  a  much  earlier 
{>eriod.  Innocent  I.  (ob.  417  A.D.)  states  that  no 
church  had  been  founded  throughout  Italy,  Gaul, 
or  Spain,  except  by  those  who  owed  their  autho- 
rity directly  or  iniirectly  to  St.'  Peter  {Ep.  25 
ad  Dccenti'um,  c.  2:  Patrol,  xx.  552).  With 
every  allowance  for  the  desire  of  a  bishop  of 
liimie  to  exalt  the  see  of  St.  Peter,  so  sweeping  a 
statement  could  hardly  have  been  ventured  on, 
had  there  been  a  strongly  established  tradition 
as  to  St.  James's  conuection  with  Spain.  Am- 
brose evidently  knew  no  such  legend,  for  he 
speaks  of  St.  Paul's  projected  journey  into  Spain 
iKiini;  "quia  illic Christus  non  erat  praedicatus  " 
{f'otnni.  in  Ep.  nd  Rom.  xv.  24;  Patrol,  xvii. 
17t>);  nor  did  Jerome,  for  he  mentions  St.  Paul's 
journeys  having  reached  even  to  Sjtain,  imme- 
diately after  referring  to  the  apostle's  never 
building  "  super  alterius  fundamentum,  nbi  jam 
fuerat  prncJicatum"  (Comm.  in  Amos,  v.  8  sqq. ; 
vol.  vi.  291,  ed.  Vallarsi).  Baronius  (notes  to 
Marty rolojium  liom'tnum ;  July  25),  in  sum- 
ming up  concerning  these  legends,  can  only  urge 
"non  esse  adeo.  impossibilia,  vel  haberi  pro 
mnnstro,  ut  putaut  aliqui." 

The  story  of  the  translation  of  the  apostle's 
body  into  Spain  is  obviously  totally  apocryphal. 
It  is  to  the  etfect  that  after  his  body  had  been 
interred  at  Jerusalem,  his  disciples  removed  it 
to  Iria  Flaviji,  in  the  far  north-west  of  Spain. 
(For  an  elementary  form  of  the  story  see  the 
Martyrologies  [July  25]  of  Usuard  and  Notker ; 


•  This  writinj?  speaks  of  St  James  as  Uiried  **  in  Mar- 
in irica"  {oL  Caniarica,  fcc.).  a  nanip  which  does  not 
Wfin  (o  have  l)cen  satisfactorily  PxpUiiied. 
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Patrol,  cxxiv.  295,  cxxxi.  1125:  thoM  of  B«ds 
and  Wandalbert  ignore  it.)  Here  it  vas  dis- 
covered early  in  the  9th  century,  and  reativc ; 
to  Compostelia  (a  corruption  of  Giajvmo  P\*tt'*'  \ 
ad  Jacobum  Apotioiumy,  a  few  milet  distant,  l  i 
order  of  Alphonso  II.,  king  of  Asturias  and  hr-  a 
(ob.  842  A.D.).  For  a  very  full  acc»ant  of  th^s* 
legends,  see  Cuper  in  the  Acta  Sanctorum  (Joiy. 
vol.  T.  pp.  3  sqq.);  also  Mariana,  Dn  ddcc^u'i: 
Jacobi  Apostoli  major  is  in  Hiapaniam^  in  i  i< 
TractatWy  Col.  Agr.  1609;  Tolra,  Justi^^^uuu 
fustorico-criti'ja  de  la  venida  de  Sanii-igo  W  Jf'Tv  •  * 
d  EspaHa,  y  de  su  aefmlcro  in  Composeia.  Mi- 
triti,  1797;  Arevalus,  Istdoriana,  c.  61  (/*««*- *. 
Ixxxi.  382  sqq.),  and  sundry  wntings  ia  c^z- 
nection  with  St.  James,  wrongly  attributed  t« 
pope  Cillixtus  II.  {Patrol,  cixiii.  1370  sqq  ) 
Strangely,  however,  in  spite  of  this  lack  j: 
evidence,  the  legend  took  such  root  in  Sfv.i-i. 
as  practically  to  count  there  as  an  article  <: 
faith,  and  thus  we  find  Luther  holding  it  n«*c«-^ 
sary  to  protest  against  such  a  view  (.SaxamXiV^'w 
Schriften^  xv.  18(>4,  ed.  Walch). 

For  the  wild  legends  connecting  St.  Jam  •>• 
with  the  false  teachers  Hermogenes  and  Phiietus 
reference  may  be  made  to  the  Hixioria  ApoMtd,- 1 
nf  th«  pseudo-Abdias,  lib.  iv.,  in  which,  it  mar 
be  remarked  in  passing,  there  is  no  allu^i^a 
whatever  to  Spain  (Fabricius,  Codex  P§twky- 
(p^nphtu  Novi  Testamentiy  vol.  ii.  p.  516  sqq.  ed. 
1719). 

2.  Festival  of  St,  James,— The  date  when  ^t 
James   was   first   commemorated    by  a  festival 
cannot  be  determined  very  closely.     It  is  «ri: 
known  that  at  first  the  only  apostles  who  hnd  .\ 
special  festival  wei-e  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  au  i 
that  the  others  gradually  obtained  separate  om- 
memorations   afterwards.      In  the   ca^e   of  St. 
James,  the  notices  are  such  as  to  point  to  trj» 
conclusion  that  the  festival  was  one  which  i»iiiv 
made  its  way  very  gradually,  and  that  the  datf 
at  which  it  had  att<iined  genernl  oU>«rvanc<  u-a'> 
quite  late.     We  find  a  mention,  it  is  true,  in  tar 
ancient  Kulendarium   Carthagincnae,   where   f«ir 
December  27  is  this  notice :  "  vi.  Kal.  Jan.  Sanctt 
Joannis  Baptistae  [[here  probably   Evangel i^t.ir 
should  be  read]  et  Jacobi  Apostoli,  quern  He.xHJe« 
occidit  *'  {Patrol,  xiii.  1228).     On  the  other  hand, 
many  ancient  Sncramentaries  give  no  indicat(i.n 
of  the  existence  of  a  festival  of  St.  James.      The 
Ambrosian  (Pa melius,  Liturgg,  JaUI.  i.  403)  ami 
Gregorinn  (col.  115,  ed.  Menard),   as  we    Dt>vr 
have  them,  do  so,  the  furms  being  almost  iden- 
tical  in  the  two   cases;    but  the  I.eonine    and 
Gelasian  pass  it  over.     In  the  ancient  Gallioin 
Liturgy  edited  by  Mabillon,  to  which  we    havc> 
referred  below,  it  will  be  seen  that  St.  Jaines  b 
commemorated,  together  with   his  brother,    on 
December  27,  but  in  the  Gallican  Lectionary  the 
festival  is  of  St.  John  alone,  and  in  the  Marl^  *->.»- 
loffium  Oelloneilse  (D'Ach^ry's  SpicHegiMm,  xiii. 
390),   the   notice  is   **vi.    Kal.  Jan.  Ordinatia 
Episcopatus  Jacobi   Apostoli  fratris  Djmini    «t 
Adsumptio   Sancti    Joannis   Evangelistae."       In 
the  Gothic  Breviary  edited  by  Lorenzana,  a  furm 
is  provided  for  a  festival  of  St.  James  on   l>e- 
cember  30  {Patrol.  Ixxxvi.  1306X  but  there  i< 
none  in  the  Mozarabic  Missal.    The  Pontificsil  et 
Egbert,  archbishop  of  York  (ob.  76B  a.d.)  h-n^. 
no  notice  of  such  a  festival.    Additional  evidence 
to  the  same  efi'ect  may  be  found  in  the  tact  thit 
the  earlie&t  traces  of  a  vigil  of  a  festival  of  81. 
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ames  are  of  very  late  date.  Binterim  (Denkv. 
.  1.  401)  asserts  that  the  yigil  does  not  occur 
t  all  in  calendars  before  the  10th  century, 
.ren  so  late,  however,  as  the  13th  century,  the 
is»tival  itself  does  not  appear  to  have  attained 
niversal  acceptance ;  for  in  the  canons  of  the 
ouncil  of  Oiford  (1222  A.D.)  it  is  not  included 
a  the  list  of  the  chief  festivals  observed  in  Eng- 
and  (can.  8 ;  Labbe  xi.  274).  At  the  council  of 
k>gnac  in  France  (1256  a.d.)  the  case  is  some- 
v'hat  doubtful,  yet  taking  the  context  into  cbn- 
ideration  (cf.  can.  19),  the  woi*ds  "duodecim 
Lpostolornm,  et  maxime  Petri  et  Pauli,  Andreae, 
facobi  .  .  .  .  "  perhaps  point  to  separate  fes" 
ivals  and  not  to  the  collective  festival  of  the 
ipostles  (can.  21  ;  Labbe  xi.  749  :  cf.  Cone, 
tolosanum  [1229  A.D.],  can.  26,  op.  ciL  433, 
vhere  the  probability  seems  to  incline  the  other 
ivay).  We  may  appeal,  however,  finally  to  the 
proceedings  of  the  synod  of  Exeter  (1287  A.D.), 
inhere  the  festivals  to  be  observed  are  named  in 
^heir  several  months,  and  where  the  entry  for 
July  is,  **  Translationis  S.  Thomae  martyris, 
Sanctae  Mariae  Magdalenae,  S.  Jacobi  Apostoli 
cnajoris  *'  (can.  23,  op.  cit.  1288). 

Besides  this  vagueness  as  to  the  date  of  the 
Drigin  of  the  festival,  the  utmost  latitude  also 
prevails  as  to  the  day  when  it  was  to  be  cele- 
brated. We  have  evidence  indeed  of  a  kind 
which  is  wanting  in  the  case  of  every  other 
apostle,  for  from  Acts  xii.  4  we  may  assume 
that  St.  James  was  put  to  death  shortly  before 
the  Passover.  Still,  in  the  Western  church, 
perhaps  from  the  wish  not  to  have  a  celebration 
of  a  martyrdom  in  Lent  and  Eastertide,  we  gene- 
rally tind  St.  James's  festival  on  July  25.^  The 
cnleadar  of  the  church  of  Carthage  associates 
him,  as  we  have  seen,  with  his  brother  John  on 
December  27;  as  does  also  the  Gothico-Gallic 
Missal,  where  the  heading  for  the  day  is  '*  in 
Natale  Apostolorum  Jacobi  et  Johannis  **  (Ma- 
billon,  de  LUunjia  Qallicana,  lib.  iii.  p.  196). 
[In  the  Gothic  calendar,  however,  prefixed  to 
Lorenzana's  edition  of  the  Gothic  Breviary,  we 
tind  on  December  30,  '*  Jacobus  frater  Joannis 
Apostoli  et  Evangelistae,'*  following  the  notice 
on  December  29j  "  Jacobus,  frater  Domini," 
Patrol.  Ixxxvi.  19.]  The  same  combination  too 
meets  us  in  the  calendar  of  the  Armenian  church 
on  December  28  (Nealc,  Enatem  Churcfty  Introd. 
p.  804),  and  in  that  of  the  Ethlopic  church  on 
September  27  (Ludolf,  Fasti  Sacri  Eccfesiae 
Alexandrinagy  p.  5).  The  calendar  of  the  Byzan- 
tine church  appoints  April  30  for  the  commemo- 
ration of  St.  James,  and  so  we  find  in  the  Greek 
metrical  Ephemerides  prefixed  by  Papebroch  to 
the  Acta  Sanctorum  for  May  (vol.  i.  p.  xxv.) 

KTtivt    fldx^^pO,    ^¥0V    'lOKOffiov    ip    TplOKScrTJJ. 

In  the  martyrology  given  by  Cardinal  Sirletus, 
besides  the  commemoration  on  April  30,  there 
is  also  noted  on  November  15,  ^'Natalis  SS. 
Banich  et  Jacobi,  fratris  Joannis  Theologi "  (see 
Canisius,  Thesaurus,  vol.  iii.  pp.  427,  486). 

The  spring  period  is  also  recognised  in  the 
Ethlopic  and  Coptic  calendars.  In  the  former, 
besides  the  festival  mentioned  above,  there  are 
also  commemorations  on  February  4  and  April 

*>  The  BtAtement  of »ome  writers  («.  g.  AcigusU.  Denkw. 
iii.  227)  ihatthis  psrticulsr  day  is  the  anniversary  of  Uw 
traiuUtion  of  tbe  saint's  remains  to  Cumpostella,  is  one 
wbuee  proof  snd  disproof  is  equally  impossible. 
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I  12  of  St.  James,  apparently  the  son  of  Zebedee 
(Ludolf,  pp.  20,  26).  The  Coptic  calendar  has 
generally  a  very  close  affinity  with  the  preceding, 
and,  like  it,  has  a  festival  of  St.  James  (defined 
as  the  son  of  Zebedee)  on  April  12  ;  and  also  on 
February  12  of  a  James,  presumably  the  present, 
and  on  April  80  of  a  James,  defined  as  the  son  of 
Zebedee.<^ 

3.  Whether  or  no  it  is  due  to  the  early  date 
of  this  apostle's  martyrdom,  but  little  litera- 
ture is  directly  associated  with  his  name.  The 
canonical  epistle  of  James  is  indeed  assigned  to 
him  in  the  subscription  of  a  Corbey  MS.  of  the 
old  Latin  version  cited  by  Tischendorf  (in  loc.% 
and  also  in  the  passage  of  Isidore  already  referred 
to.  This  theory,  however,  is  exceedingly  im- 
probable, and  need  not  be  further  referred  to 
here. 

A  pretended  discovery  was  made  near  Granada 
in  Spain  in  1595  A.D.  of  the  remains  of  two  of 
St.  James's  disciples,  and  with  them  of  eighteen 
books  on  leaden  plates,  including  several  by  St. 
James,  which  with  the  others  were  condemned 
by  Innocent  XI.  in  1682  a.d.  (Fabricius,  Codex 
Pseudepigraphus  Non  Testamenti,  L  352,  iii.  725 ; 
Acta  Sanctorunif  May,  vol.  vii.  pp.  285,  393). 

For  further  remarks  on  the  subject  of  the 
preceding  article  reference  may  be  made  to 
Binterim,  DenkufUrdigkeiten  der  Christ' Kaiho^ 
lischtn  Kirche,  vol.  v.  part  i.  pp.  400  sqq. ; 
August!,  Denkwurdigkeiten  aus  der  Christlichen 
ArchaoUygie^  vol.  iii.  pp.  237  sqq.;  Tillemont, 
MAnoires  pour  servir  a  Vhistoire  Ecclesiastique, 
vol.  i.  pp.  342  sqq.,  625  sqq.  ed.  Paris,  1693; 
Cajetan  Cenni,  Dissertat,  i.  de  Antiq.  EccL  Hisp, 
c.  2,  Rome,  1741.  [R.  S.j 

JAMES  THE  LESS,  ST.,  Legend  and 
Feotival  of. 

1.  Legend,  ^c — It  does  not  fall  within  our 
present  province  to  discuss  the  question  whether 
James,  the  son  of  Alphaeus,  one  of  the  twelve 
apostles,  is  or  is  not  the  same  as  James,  the 
Lord's  brother,  bishop  of  Jerusalem.  The  pro- 
bability seems  to  incline  in  favour  of  the  non- 
identity  of  the  two,  but  there  are  considerable 
difficulties  attending  either  hypothesis ;  and  the 
matter  will  be  found  discussed  at  length  in  the 
Dictionarv  of  the  Bible.  Of  ancient  liturgies, 
martyrologies  and  calendars,  some  identify, 
while  others  distinguish  them;  and  hence  it 
may  perhaps  be  most  convenient  here  to  collect 
together  the  vaiious  notices  under  either  desig- 
nation. 

It  may  be  remarked  at  the  outset  that  if 
James,  the  son  of  Alphaeus,  be  a  different  per- 
son from  James  the  Lord's  brother,  there  is 
almost  a  complete  lack  of  tradition  as  to  his 
history.  The  ancient  so-called  Martyrotogium 
Ilieront/mi  speaks  of  his  being  martyred  in 
Persia  (Patrol,  xxx.  478),  and  the  Greek 
metrical  EphemericU^s,  which  we  have  cited  be- 
low, assert  that  he  was  crucified ;  but  it  is  im- 
possible to  say  what  amount  of  belief  is  to  be 
given  to  either  of  these  statements.     James,  the 

<'  It  should  be  noticed  that  qiimby  slight  variations 
from  Ludolf '8'calen<kir  of  the  Egyptian  ctaarch  occur  in 
tho«e  given  by  S.-lden  (de  Sifnedriit  Yderum  Ebraeonm^ 
pp.  210  sqq. ;  ed.  Amsterdam,  1679)l  Here  one  calendar 
gives  Feb.  11,  the  other  Feb^  13 ;  one  April  11,  tbe  other 
April  12 :  and  one  (the  other  has  no  entry)  has  April  29 
for  April  3(K 
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Lord's  brother,  on  the  other  hand,  fills  a  promi- 
nent place  in  the  history  of  the  Acts,  he  is  re- 
ferred to  bj  St.  Paul  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Gala- 
tians  in  a  way  that  sufficiently  indicates  his  im- 
portance, and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is 
to  him  we  owe  the  so-called  Catholic  Epistle  of 
St.  James.  Ecclesiastical  tradition  also  tells 
much  concerning  him,  and  the  account  of  his 
martyrdom  given  by  Eusebius  (^Ifist  JSccies.  ii. 
23)  from  Hegesippus  is  doubtless  substantially 
correct.  It  is  not,  however,  necessary  to  repeat 
here  what  has  already  been  said  in  the  Bible 
Dictionary,  to  which  reference  may  be  made. 

2.  Festival. — ^The  exact  date  of  the  rise  of  a 
special   festival   of  St.   James,   whether  as  the 
son  of  Alphaeus  or  as  the  Lord's  brother,  is  hard 
to  fix.     Like  those  of  most  of  the  apostles,  it  is 
comparatively   late.     Among  the  earliest  wit- 
nesses,   we    may    mention    the    Martyrologium 
Hiftonymi,  the  metrical   martyrology   of  Bede, 
and  the  ancient  liturgies  referred  to  below.    The 
first  of  these,  as  well   as  other  earlv   Roman 
martyrologies,  commemorates  James,  the  son  of 
Alphaeus,  on  June  22,  and  also  James,  the  Lord's 
brother,  on  March  15,  April  25,  and  December 
27.     On  the  last  of  these  there  is  associated  with 
the  ^'Assumptio  S.  Joannis  Evangelistae,"  also 
the   **Ordinatio  episcopatus    S.    Jacobi   fratris 
Domini,"  a  combination  to  which  we  shall  again 
refer.     There  is  also  in  this  martyrology,  as  we 
now   have  it,  a  commemoration  c(  James,  not 
further  defined,  but  obviously  the   present,  on 
May    1.      The  metrical   martyrology  of   Bede 
commemorates  St.  Philip  and  St.  James  together 
on  May  1,  the  latter,  it  will  be  seen,  defined  as 
the  Lord's  brother, 

**  Jacobus  Domini  fhiter  plus  atque  PhUippos 
Mirifloo  Msias  vmerantur  honore  Calendss." 

This  has  been  the  general  custom  throughout 
the  Western  church,  and  so  we  find  it  in  the 
Gelasian  {Patrol.  Ixxiv.  1161),  Gregorian  (coL 
101,  ed.  Menard)  and  Ambrosian  (Pamelius, 
Liturgg.  Latt.  i.  370)  liturgies.  The  reason  for 
this  combinntion  of  apostles,  and  for  the  choice 
of  this  particular  day  does  not  appear.  Schulting 
(Bibliotheca  Ecclcsiasiioa  ii.  130)  simply  states 
that  it  is  because  of  the  translation  of  the 
relics  of  the  two  on  that  day  in  the  Pontificate 
of  Pelagius  I.  (ob.  560  A.D.).  We  arc  not  aware 
that  anything  can  be  adduced  in  support  of 
this  statement  beyond  the  remark  of  Anastasius 
Bibliothecarius  that  under  Pelagius  I.,  *'  initiata 
est  basilica  Apostolorum  Philippi  et  Jacobi " 
{Vitae  Pontificum;  Pelagius  I.  Patrol,  cxxviii. 
614),  where  we  see  the  two  names  already  asso- 
ciated. 

It  is  stated  by  the  Micrologus  that  this  festival 
was  originally  one  of  all  the  apostles;  there 
seems,  however,  to  be  no  real  evidence  for  the 
assertion  "  ideo  etiam  invenitur  in  martyrologiis 
sive  in  Sacramentariis  festivitas  Sanctorum  Ja- 
cobi et  Philippi  et  omnium  Apoi<tolorum  *'  (de 
Eccl.  Observ.  c  55 ;  Patrol,  cli.  1017).  This  is 
followed,  however,  by  sundry  liturgical  writers, 
e.g.  Honorius  Augustodunensis  (Gemma  Animae 
iii.  140  ;  Patrol.  clxxiL  681),  and  Durandus  {Mat. 
Div.  Off.  vii.  10). 

Besides  the  festival  of  May  1,  the  Ambrosian 
liturgy  also  commemorates  on  Dec.  30  the 
"  ordiiiatio  B.  Jacobi  Alphaei  Apostoli  "  {op.  cit. 
309),  rcRembling  the  already  cited  notice  of  the 
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Martyrologium  Hieronymi;  and  we  may  asm 
refer  to  the  entry  in  the  Martffroiogi»mk  ('«•- 
nete  quoted  in  the  preceding  article.  Tht  (V- 
lican  liturgy,  published  by  Mabillon,  cr^^. 
altogether  the  festival  of  St.  Janoes,  vhetiT 
as  son  of  Alphaeus  or  as  brother  of  v- 
Lord ;  but  in  the  Mozarabic  missal  we  ^m 
a  commemoration  of '*S.  Jacobna,  frater  !•- 
mini  "on  Dec.  29.  We  may  take  thi>  c^-.*':- 
tunity  of  adding  that  the  prophetic  \ttt^-^ 
epistle  and  gospel  there  ai'e  respective! v  Wi$i<jc 
xviii.  20-24;  i.  Tim.  i.  18-ii.  8;  Luke'  viii.  _-.. 
27,  John  xii.  24-26,  xiii.  16,  17,  20,  xv.  »>,  1. 
13  {PatroL  Ixxxv.  104).  In  the  Mozarabic  B.-^ 
viary,  the  form  is  merely  headed  *'ia  fc^«  >, 
Jacobi  Apostoli  "  {PatroL  Ixxxvi.  136),  but  ti»€> 
are  numerous  references  to  the  martyrdi^Q  «=: 
James,  the  Lord's  brother,  at  Jeraaalem. 

The  Byzantine  calendar  distinguishes  th«  >-« 
of  Alphaeus  from  the  Lord's  brother,  the  f<«i5f' 
being  commemorated  on  Oct.  9,  the  Utter  «€ 
Oct.  23 ;  and  so  we  find  in  the  Greek  metriotl 
Ephcmfcrideaj  published  by  Papebroch  is  thr 
Acta  Sanctorum  (May,  vol.  i.  p.  xlviii.),—  ok^' 
4rdrj^  'idxttfios  M  irravpf  rrrd^nfirro,  and  i^^Xa^ 
iZtK^SBtoy  rperdrp  {^A^  cocdlSc  wXi||ar.  L 
the  Armenian  church,  besides  the  commeiDora- 
tion  of  the  two  sons  of  Zebedee  on  Dec  28,  tber* 
are  also  oommemorati<MU  on  Aogiast  31  <* 
"  Thomas  and  James,  Apostles,"  and  on  Dee.  if-- 
of  ** James,  Apostle"  (Neale,  Eagtem  ChuKk; 
Introd.  pp.  801,  804).  In  the  calendars  of  tk 
Egyptian  and  Ethiopic  churches  given  in  LuJ'ili^ 
Fasti  Sacri  Ecclesiae  AUxandrinae,  we  find  t^t 
the  former  commemorates  James,  the  son  it 
Alphaeus,  on  October  2,  and  James,  the  I»n:V 
brother,  on  October  23,  and  that  they  both 
commemorate  this  latter  on  July  12.  Beside^ 
this,  the  Coptic  calendar  has  on  Feb.  12,  and  th« 
Ethiopic  on  Feb.  4,  a  James,  aa  apoestle.  But 
otherwise  specified.* 

It  may  be  remarked  here  that  many  of  the  cu.'^ 
toms  which  still  characterize  the  day  on  wbirli 
the  Western  church  commemorates  Si.  Jam's, 
have  obviously  sprung  from  lingering  heathro 
usages.  These  are,  as  a  rule,  connected  with  the 
idea  of  the  i*etum  of  spring,  and  thus  are  in 
some  sense  parallel  to  those  associated  with  th« 
festivals  of  Christmas  and  St.  John  the  Baptist *« 
day,  which  dwell  on  the  idea  of  the  retomin;; 
and  retreating  sun.  [Chbutmas;  Jomr  TUt: 
Baptist,  St.,  Fire  of.] 

Thus  the  gathering  of  flowers  and  the  adorn- 
ing of  houses  with  them  on  May-day  morning 
may  fairly  be  connected  with  the  Roman  fe^itivdl 
-of  the  Floralia  held  on  the  five  daya  following 
April  28 ;  similar  festivals  to  whidi  were  al'^ 
held  in  other  places,  as  the  Anthespkoria  in 
Sicily,  etc, 

A  trace  of  the  ancient  sun-worship  is  still  to 
be  found  in  one  of  the,  customs  prevalent  on 
this  day  among  Celtic  peoples,  and  notably  the 
Irish  and  Highland  peasantry,  viz.,  the  lighting  vt 
great  fires  in  the  open  air ;  and  thus  the  com- 
mon Irish  name  for  the  day,  is  La  Beal-ti^ 
(day  of  Beal's  or  Baal*s  fire),  and  similarly  ia 
Gaelic. 


•  It  may  be  noted  that  one  of  i\n  E^gTpiisn  cskndirs 
given  by  Selden  {<U  Sjftudriis  Vetrrum  JEbraewM*. 
pp.  216.  219 ;  €«1.  Amsterdam.  l«'i»)  put«  Feb.  II  for  F«4% 
i-2.  and  July  11  for  July  12. 
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CurtomB  also  with  the  same  central  idea 
existed  among  the  ancient  Gothic  nations  (see 
Ola  OS  Magnus,  Historia  de  GentSma  Septrntriona- 
Hints  XT.  8,  p.  603,  ed.  Rome,  1555). 

3.  With  the  name  of  the  person  or  persons 
now  before  iis,  more  literature  is  associated  than 
in  the  case  of  the  son  of  &bede«.     Besides  the 
Canonical  Epistle  of  St.  James,  there  are  still 
«xtant  the  so-called  Protevamjelwrn  Jacobi,  the 
most  respecteble  of  the  Apocryphal  gospels,  and 
the  so-called  liturgy  of  St.  James.     It  is  possi- 
ble  too  that  at  one  time  there  eiisted  other 
pseudonymous  writings  bearing    the    name  of 
St,  James,  for  we  find  Innocent  I.  in  alluding  to 
sundry  works  of  this  class,  mention  those  which 
**  sub  nomine  . .  .  Jacob!  minoris  . . .  damnanda  " 
iJSp.  6  ad  Exsuperiwn  c.  7,  Patrol,  xx.  502). 
Again,  in  the  records  of  a  council  held  at  Rome 
in  494  A.D.,  under  the  episcopate  of  Gelasius,  it 
is   ruled  "Evangelium  fa/.  Evangelia]  nomine 
Jaoobi  minoris,  Apocryphum  "  {Patrd,  lix.  162, 
175,   176).     Apocryphal  letters  to  St.  James 
from  St.  Peter  and  St.  Clement  are  prefixed  to 
the  various  editions  of  the  Clementine  Homilies 
(see  e,g.  Cotelerius,  Patres  Apost  i.  602,  ed. 
1700>    The  Apastdic  ConttihUions  again  (viii. 
23),  cite  James,  the  son  of  Alphaeus,  as  giving 
rules  respecting  confessors  and  virgins ;  and  some 
forms  of  the  text,  but  apparently  not  the  best, 
give  (c  XXXV.)  rules  as  to  divine  service  claiming 
the  authority  of  James,  the  Lord's  brother. 

Besides  works  already  cited,  reference  may  be 
made  to  Binterim,  Denhcurdigkeiten  der  Christ- 
Kathdischen  Kirche,  vol.  v.  part  i.,  pp.  365  sqq. ; 
Augusti,  Denk'ritrdigkeiten  aus  der  Christlichen 
Archaologiej  vol.  iii.  pp.  237  sqq.  [R.  S.] 

JAMES.  (1)  Bishop,  Zffios  var^p  «fol  dfio- 
XoyrrHis  — circa  824  A.D. ;  commemorated  March 
21  {Cal,  Byzant). 

(«)  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  t830  A.D. ;  com- 
memorated Oct.  8  (C5a/.  Copt). 

(8)  Patriarch  of  Antioch;  commemorated 
Tekemt  11 --Oct.  8  (Ca/.  Ethiop.), 

(4)  Martyr  of  Persia,  A.D.  396;  commemo- 
rated Nov.  27  {Cal.  Byzant.). 

(6)  Presbyter,  martyr  in  Persia  under  Sapor 
with  Melicius  the  bishop,  and  Acepoimas  the 
bishop  (circa  345  A.D.);  commemorated  April  22 
(Jforf.  Adonis,  Usuardi). 

(«)  Of  Nisibis,  confessor  under  Maximin; 
commemorated  Dec  14  {Cal.  Annen.) ;  July  15 
{Mart,  Bom,  Vet.y  Adonis,  lTsuardi> 

(7)  Deacon,  martyr  under  Decius  apud  Lam- 
besitanam  urbem  with  Marianus  the  reader; 
commemorated  April  30  {Mart.  Bom,  Vet.^  Adonis, 
Usuardi);  May  6   (Cal.  Carih.).        [W.  F.  G.] 

JANUARIA.  [SciLLiTA,  Martyrs  op.] 


JANUARIUS.    (1)  [Feux  (1).] 
(2)  [Felix  (5).] 

(8)  Itpofidprvs ;  commemorated  with  compa- 
nion martyrs,  April  21  {Cal,  Byzant.). 

(4)  [Felix  (15).] 

(5)  [Felix  (16).] 

(6)  [Sen  LIT  A,  Martyrs  of.] 

(7)  Martyr  with  Pelagia  at  Nicopoli-s  in 
Lesser  Ann'enta;  comraeraorated  July  11  {Mart. 
ITsuardi). 
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(8)  [Florentius  (1).] 

(9)  [SixTUS  (2).] 

(10)  Bishop  of  Beneventum,  martyr  at  Naples 
with  Festus  and  Proculus,  deacons,  Desiderius, 
Euticus,  and  Acutus,  under  the  emperor  Dio- 
cletian ;  commemorated  Sept.  19  {Mart,  Bedae, 
Usuardi). 

(11)  [Fauotub  (8).] 

(12)  [Felix  (23).] 

(18)  Saint;  commemorated  Dec.  2  (Cal.  Ar- 
mm,).  [W.  F.  G.] 

JASON.    (1)  [Hilaria  (2).] 
(2)  And  Sosipater,  apostles;    commemorated 
April  28  {Cal.  Byzant.).  [W.  F.  G.] 

JEREMLAH.  (1)  The  prophet ;  commemo- 
rated May  1  {Mart.  Usuardi,  Bedae,  Cal,  Byzant.)% 
Sept.  5  {Cal.  Copt.)\  Aug.  29  {Cal.  Armen.)\ 
Ginbot  5 = April  30  {Cal.  Ethiop.),      [W.  F.  G.] 

(2)  [Peter  (8).] 

(3)  [Emilianus  (4).) 

JERUSALEM,  COUNCILS  OP  {Bieroto^ 
lymitana  Concilia),    (1)  A.D.  47,  says  Cave  {Hist, 
Lit.  i.  38);  Baronius  and  others,  a.d.  51  :   the 
third,  in  chronological  order,   of  the  meetings 
of  the  Apostles  recorded  in  their  Acts,  but  the 
only  one  deserving  the  name  of  a  synod.     Its 
proceedings  are  described  there  (c.  xv.).     A  con- 
troversy having  arisen  at  Antioch,  over  which 
according  to  Eusebius  {Chron.  ad  1.)  Euodius  had 
been  appointed  bishop  as  far  back  as  A.D.  43,  on 
the  necessity  of  circumcising  the  Gentile  con- 
verts and  obliging  them  to  keep  the  law  of  Moses, 
it  was  refeiTed  to  the  Apostles  and  elders  <«t 
Jerusalem  for  decision,  SS.  Paul  and  Barnabas 
being  sent  thither  for  that  purpose.  The  Apostles 
and  elders  came  together,  accordingly,  to  con- 
sider of  it.     St.  Peter  spoke  first,  and  gave  his 
opinion  against  burdening  the  disciples  with  any 
such  yoke.    Then  all  the  multitude — in  other 
words,  the  bodv  of  believers,  or  brethren  who 
were  present — listened  to  the  reports  given  of 
the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles  that  had  been 
achieved  on  their  first  expedition  as  missionaries 
into  Asia  Minor  by  SS.   Paul    and   Barnabas. 
After  which  St.  James,  as  bishop,  doubtless,  of 
Jerusalem,  delivered  his  "  sentence  ;*'  which  was 
embodied  in  the  synodical  letter,  addressed  in 
the  name  of  the  Apostles  and  elders  and  brethren, 
finally,  to  the  brethren  of  the  Gentiles  in  Antioch, 
Syria,  and  Cilicia,  and  sent  by  two  principal  men 
of  their  own  number,  in  addition  to  SiS.  Paul 
and  Barnabas.    On  reaching  Antioch,  the  bearers 
of  this  epistle  gathered  the  multitude  together 
and  delivered  it,  when  its  contents  having  been 
read  caused  great  joy. 

(2)  Mansi's  reasons  for  dating  this  council  a.d. 
349  seem  conclusive  (ii.  171,  note).  Constans, 
who  ruled  in  the  West,  threatened  his  brother 
Constantius  with  hostilities,  if  St.  Athanasius, 
in  whose  favour  the  Sardican  council  had  pro- 
nounced two  years  before,  was  not  restored  to 
his  see ;  and  Gregory,  his  rival,  having  died  in 
the  early  part  of  this  year,  his  return  was  allowed. 
In  his  way  he  stopped  at  Jerusalem,  when  a  synod 
was  held  under  its  orthodox  bishop,  Maximas, 
and  a  letter  despatched  from  it  to  congratulate 
the  Alexandrians  on  this  act  of  grace  on  the  pnrt 
of  the  emperors :  which  Constans,  however,  d;  1 
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not  live  to  see  carried  out,  as  he  was  slain  in 
Jan.  350.  And  Maiimus  having  held  this  synod 
without  leave  from  his  metropolitan,'  Acacius, 
bishop  pf  Caesarea,  was  ejected  by  him  in  another 
synod  a  few  months  later,  to  be  succeeded  by 
St.  Cyril,  then  catechist,  and  a  supposed  Arian. 

(8)  A.D.  399.  A  synod  of  bishops,  met  to  cele- 
brate the  feast  of  the  dedication  of  the  church 
there,  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  synodical 
epistle  fi'om  Theophilus,  bishop  of  Alexandria, 
condemning  some  of  the  errors  of  Origen  lately 
revived  in  his  diocese,  and  profess  their  agreement 
with'it  (Mansi,  iii.  989-92). 

(4)  A.D.  415.  What  we  should  call  a  diocesan 
synod :  of  presbyters,  that  is,  under  their  bishop, 
John.  Orosius,  the  historian,  then  on  a  mission 
fVom  St.  Augustine  to  St.  Jerome,  was  present 
at  it,  and  gives  an  account  of  its  proceedings. 
Pelagius  being  there,  and  accused  by  him  of 
heresy,  was  invited  to  come  in,  and  put  on  his 
defence.-  Neither  what  he  said,  nor  what  Orosius 
said,  were  considered  altogether  unexceptionable 
by  the  bishop,  who  proposed  that  letters  should 
be  sent  to  Pope  Innocent  of  Rome  on  the  subject, 
and  that  all  should  abide  by  what  he  decreed 
(Mansi,  iv.  307-12). 

(6)  A.D.  518,  to  express  its  adhesion  to  the 
Constantinopolitan  synod  of  the  same  year  (see 
the  art.):  its  own  synodical  letter  being  also 
preserved  in  the  subsequent  council  under 
Mennas. 

(8)  A.D.  536,  Sept.  19 :  under  Peter,  its  pa- 
triarch, on  receipt  of  the  acta  of  the  synod  of 
Constantinople  under  Mennas,  between  four  and 
five  months  previously,  with  the  edict  of  the 
Emperor  Justinian  confirming  them,  and  a  letter 
from  Mennas  to  Peter  acquainting  him  with  their 
contents  (see  the  article  on  this  council).  The 
deacon  and  notary  preseflt  having  recited  them, 
they  were  received  sjmudically  by  Peter,  and 
subscribed  to  by  forty-eight  bishops,  with  himself 
at  their  head  (Mansi,  viii.  1164-76). 

(7)  A.D.  553,  under  its  patriarch,  Eustochius, 
at  which  the  acts  of  the  5th  council  were  received 
and  confirmed. 

(8)  A.D.  634,  under  Sophronius,  on  his  eleva- 
tion as  patriarch,  to  condemn  Monothelism, 
against  which  he  had  contended  with  so  much 
ardour  as  monk  previously.  The  encyclical 
epistle  sent  by  him  on  this  occasion  to  the 
bishops  of  Rome  and  Constantinople  is  preserved 
in  the  11th  action  of  the  6th  council  where  it 
was  recited  (Mansi,  x.  649-52).  [E.  S.  Ff.] 

JESSE,  ab  Silcanii;  commemorated  Dec  2 
{Cal.  Qreg,).  [W.  F.  G.] 

JESUS.    [Joshua.] 

JESUS  CHRIST,  REPRESENTATIONS 
OF.  I.  The  symbolic  representations  of  the 
Loi-d  aro  discussed  severally,  as  under  the  titles 
Fisii,  ixerc,  Lamb,  Vine;  see  also  Stmbousm. 
For  the  pictorial  types  of  the  Lord  derived  from 
the  Old  Testament,  see  Old  Testament  in 
Christian  Art  ;  for  pagan  types  used  to  repre- 
sent Him,  see  Paoanism  in  Christian  Art. 
For  representations  on  gems,  see  Gems,  §§  xii. 
and  xiii.  p.  718;  on  the  bottoms  of  cups,  see 
Glass,  Christian,  p.  732.  See  also  Images, 
p.  813 ;  and  Numismatics.  Setting  aside  such 
representations  as  these,  it  is  to  be  observed,  in 
the  first  instance,  that  He  is  represented  in  the 
hnman  form  from  the  earliest  tinjes  of  Christian 
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art  as  the  Good  Shepherd ;  and  this  symbolic  pic- 
ture, though  in  no  case  whatever  oomddered  as  a 
portrait,  must  have  made  the  idea  of  representa- 
tions of  His  human  form  a  very  familiar  one  at  all 
times  in  the  Roman  and  other  Western  chnrdies 
— and  in  earlier  centuries,  in  the  Byxantine  also. 
One  of  the  latest,  and  the  most  important  perfaapt 
of  all  these,  is  the  often  described  Good  Shepherd 
of  the  chapel  of  Gal  la  Placidia  at  Ravenna,  middle 
fifth  century :  and  one  of  the  earliest  ideil  por- 
traits of  our  Lord  is  found  in  the  church  of  St. 
Apollinaris,  built  a  century  later  within  the  walls 
of  that  city.  In  art  these  two  figures  mark  the 
transition  from  the  elder  Graeco-Roman  ideas  and 
traditions  of  art  to  the  later  style,  properly  called 
Byzantine.  The  leading  difference  in  feeling  and 
principle  between  them  will  be  illustrated  in  the 
course  of  this  article ;  for  the  present  it  xtaj 
briefly  be  thus  stated:  that  in  the  earlier 
illustration  of  the  Lord's  Parable  of  Himself, 
the  attempt  at  beauty  predominates,  and  is  far 
from  unsuccessful;  whereas  in  the  Byzantine 
picture  of  St.  Apollinare,  though  considerable 
beauty  of  feature  is  retained,  the  tendency  to 
the  ascetic  or  melancholy  idea)  of  later  art, 
both  Italian  and  German,  is  unmistakably  visible. 

It  is  perhaps  fortunate  that  the  woMs  of  St. 
Augustine  {De  TriwtaU  viii.  4,  5)  pot  it  appa- 
rently beyond  question,  that  the  world  cannot 
possess  now,  and  did  not  possess  in  his  time,  any 
authentic  record  whatever  of  the  bodily  ap- 
pearance of  Jesus  Christ  the  God-Man  on  earth. 
**  Nam  et  ipsius  Dominicae  fades  Camistnnume- 
rabilium  cogitationum  diversitate  variatnr  et 
fingitur;  quae  tamen  unaerat.  quaecunque  erat." 
Two  centuries  before,  indeed,  St.  Irenacus  (contra 
Haeres.  1. 25)  had  spoken,  with  indignant  absence 
of  comment,  of  certain  Gnostic  representatioat 
of  Christ,  both  painted  and  sculptured,  as  it 
appears,  **  Quasdam  quidem  [imagines]  qu&»i 
depictas,  quasdam  autem  et  de  reliqoi  materia 
fabricatas  habent,  dicentes  formam  Christi  factam 
a  Pilato,  illo  in  tempore  quo  fuit  Jesus  cum 
hominibus.  £t  has  coronant,  et  proponnnt  eas 
cum  imaginibus  mundi  philosophomm,  videlicet 
cum  imagine  Pythagorae,  et  Platoiiis,  et  Ari- 
stotelis.'*  These  passages  seem  conclusive  to 
the  effect  that  no  real  portrait  of  our  Lord 
existed,  or  was  remembered  as  existing,  in  the 
2nd  century.  Indeed  as  Martigny  observes,  the 
controversy  (dating  from  the  2nd  century)  with 
regard  to  the  human  comeliness  of  our  Lord's 
boiiy  visible  on  earth,  makes  it  perfectly  certain, 
were  proof  necessary,  that  no  authentic  portrait 
of  Him  ever  existed.  Augustine  acknowledges 
without  blame  the  universal  tendency  of  thought 
to  picture  to  itself  persons  and  events  by  imagina- 
tive effort,  instancing  St.  Paul  in  particular,  and 
taking  it  for  certain,  as  it  probably  may  be,  that 
each  of  all  the  innumerable  readers  of  the 
epistles  will  form  a  different  idea  of  his  own 
about  the  author's  appearance,  though  none  can 
say  whose  will  be  nearest  the  truth. 

In  his  mind  then,  and  indeed  in  our  own,  all 
ideal  or  fancy  portraits  of  our  Lord,  so  called, 
are  merely  symbolic  of  His  humanity  ;  and  in 
this  view,  the  crucifix  itself  may  be  taken  as  a 
symbol  only  of  the  fact  of  HiH  death  and  the 
doctrine  of  His  sacrifice  for  man ;  however  the 
word  sacrifice  be  denned  or  enlarged  upon :  ana 
this  may  certainly  make  its  presence  in  Christian 
churches  not  only  allowable  but  desirable.    We 
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^nay  obierve  on  the  different  relation  of  the 
church  to  the  arts  in  Augustine's  days,  when 
Christian,  art  of  a  well  marked  and  distinctive 
c'hararter  existed,  from  the  state  of  things  in  the 
4ime  of  Tertnllian,  who  protests  against  all 
simulacra,  likenesses,  or  representations  what- 
ever, and,  as  he  well  might  in  the  presence  of 
the  whole  Pantheon,  considers  all  images  or 
likenesses  practically  the  same  as  idols.* 

Human  art,  however,  was  adopted  by  the 
church  along  with  human  thought  and  learning. 
We  cannot  tell  whether  TertuUian  knew  or  cai'ed 
for  the  catacomb-paintings  of  Rome.  Some  of 
them,  as  those  in  the  more  ancient  part  of  St. 
Domitilla,  were  certainly  in  existence  before  his 
time ;  bat  he  seems,  in  the  pres>ence  of  the 
heathen,  to  protest  against  all  paintings  what- 
ever, and  the  fact  that  St.  Augustine  not  unwil- 
lingly accepts  them,  is  an  illustration  of  a 
highly  natural  change  of  Christian  feeling  on 
the  matter.^ 

The  more  ancient  usage  of  representing  the 
Lord  as  the  Good  Shepherd  culminates  in  the 
Mosaic  of  Galla  Placidia's  chapel.  A  fu  higher 
antiquity  is  claimed  for  the  no-longer  existing 
portrait-head  of  Christ,  which  Bosio  represents, 
from    a    chapel    of   the    Callixtine     catacomb. 


BmdotCtaM  from  the  fklHitIno crtMomh.    (Ihrtfgny.) 

There  is  a  general  opinion  that  it  may  have  been 
of  as  early  date  as  the  2nd  century :  and  what 
we  know  of  it  may  well  induce  us  to  believe 
that  it  was  the  original  of  that  ideal  of  our 
Lord's  countenance  which  has  passed,  through 
Lionardo  da  Vinci,  into  all  Christian  painting. 
Lord  Lindsay,  however,  says  that  the  traditional 
Head  with  which  Europe  is  so  familiar,  was  un- 
known in  the  West  till  the  4th  century,  when 
the  original  was  sent  to  Constantia,  sister  of 
Constantine,  by  Eusebius  of  Caesarea.  It  is 
therefore  of  Byzantine  or  Eastern  origin.  The 
earliest  example,  he  continues,  is  a  supposed  4th 
century  mosaic,  found  originally  in  the  Callix- 
tine, and   now  in  the  Vatican.    See  Eusebius's 

*  D*  I'IcMaUriA,  c.  ill.  -.  "Idolnm  allquamdiu  retro  non 
erst;"  he  says,  **iola  templa  et  vacuseaedra.  At  ubl 
artlfloes  statuarum  et  imagfnum,  et  omnis  generis  sima- 
la«romm  dlabolus  secnlo  IntuUt  (rode  Illud  negotium 
bumanae  calamltatls)  et  nomen  de  Idolis  consecutum 
est." 

I*  Tertullian  begins  his  book  against  Hermogenea  with 
reinxMcfalnK  him  for  his  profession  as  a  painter :  "  Pingit 
Ulicite,  nnblt  assldue :  legem  Del  In  Ilbidlnem  defendit, 
in  artem  contemnit:  bU  falsarias  et  cauterlo  et  stylo 
(encaustic)/'  lie  Athenagoras  (Legat  pro  Christ,  c  26) 
Rpeakfl  of  Images  or  statues  In  general  as  portraits  of 
daemons. 


letter  in  Labbe,  Cone,  U  vi.  col.  493  sq.  This 
letter  repudiates  (rhetorically  but  with  sin- 
cerity) any  idea  of  our  Lord's  real  appearance^ 
and  from  it  and  the  passage  in  Bisi.  Ecc*, 
(viii.  19)  it  appears  that  Eusebius  had  not  seen 
any  historic  portrait  which  he  (or  indeed  othei^) 
believed  on  evidence  to  be  a  genuine  likeness 
[Imaoes,  §  in.].  Others  of  the  same  type  are  re- 
peated on  sai'cophagi,  dating  from  that  of  Junius 
Hassus,  A.D.  359 ;  see  Bottari,  tav.  xv.  xxi.-xxv. 
xliii.  xliv. ;  the  latter  represents  the  paintings 
in  the  catacomb  of  St.  Pontianus,  probably  re- 
newed over  older  pictures  in  the  time  of  pope 
Adrian  L  (a.d.  772-775).  This  catacomb  also 
contains  a  highly  ornamented  cross,  which  is 
evidently  intended  to  represent  the  person  of  our 
Lord  [CROfls]. 

The  assertion  of  the  idea  that  our  Lord  not 
only  took  upon  Him  the  flesh  of  mankind,  but 
the   "form  of  a  servant,"  or  slave,  all  bodily 
ugliness   instead    of  beauty,   is   derived    from 
meditation  on   the  prophetic   text    (Is.  liii.  2), 
^He  hath'  no  form   nor  comeliness;"  as  the 
natural   thought  of  His  beauty  from  the  Mes- 
sianic Psalm  (xlv.  3),  **Thou  art  fairer  than  the 
children  of  men."    The  former  view  seems  to 
have  been  entertained,  or  is  nowise  discouraged  by 
Justin  Martyr,  who  twice  uses  the  word  iutiiiis  of 
our  Lord:  meaning  evidently  to  repeat  the  expres- 
sion of  Isaiah  {JHcd,  c«/n  Tryph.  cc.  85  and  88). 
So  Clement  of  Alexandria  {Paed.  IIL  1)  appeals 
to  the  two  texts  to  which  we  have  referred  on 
the  same  side.    Compare  Stromata,  ii.  5,  §  22 ; 
iii.  17,  §  103 ;  vi.  17,  §  151.    Tertullian  may  be 
sappoaed  to  have  thought  likewise  {Adv,  Jvd,  c. 
14) :  *'  Ne  aspectu  quidem  honestus ;"  {De  camt 
Ckridi,  c  9)  **Adeo  nee  humanae  honestatia 
corpus  fnit."    He  infers  from  the  cruel  tv  of  Jews 
and  soldiers  at  the  crucifixion,  that  such  insults 
could  not  have  been  offered  to  the  Lord,  had  His 
person  possessed  any  beauty.    So  Origen  (c.  Celt, 
vi.  75,  p.  327,  Spencer),  who,  however,  held  that 
the   Lord   could  appear  in  whatever  form   he 
pleased  (76.  ii.   p.  99  f.).     A  list  is  given  by 
Molanus  (^Hist.  Sacrarum  Ifnaffinum,  p.  403)  by 
which  it  appears  that  St.  Jerome  {in  Matt.  ix. 
9 ;  Epist.  65,  ad  Prindp.  c.  8%  St.  Ambrose,  St. 
Augustine,  St.  Chrysostom  {ffom.  27  [al.  28]  tn 
Matt.  p.  328;  and  on  Ps.  44  [45]  p.  162),  and 
Theodoret,  followed  the  text  which   speaks  of 
Him  as  fairest  of  all  men,  St.  Basil  and  St.  Cyril 
of  Alexandria  ( little  to  our  surprise)  taking  the 
other  side.    This  unedifying  controversy  belongs 
to  art  rather  than  to  theology.    The  Oriental, 
or  Egyptian,  or  ascetic  view  of  the  human  body, 
would  necessarily  have  weight  on  the  ill-favoured 
side,  theologically  speaking.     And  in  practical 
art,  the  want  of  skill,  and  also  of  models  possess* 
ing  any  degree  of  earthly  good  looks,  must  have 
borne  strongly  in  the  same  direction.     Beauty 
of   expression  was  too  subtle  a  thing  for  the 
hands  of  the  Mosaicists  of  the  8th  and  9th  cen- 
turies. 

There  were  various  reasons  why  the  ideal  of 
bodily  beauty  should  gradually  be  lost,  up  to 
the  12th  century.  It  has  often  been  remarked 
that  as  the  ascetic  life  wss  more  and  more 
severely  enforced  on  the  faithful,  and  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  later  Roman  world  bore  more  and 
more  severely  on  the  whole  community,  the 
honour  of  the  body  of  man  was  lost  and  for- 
gotten.    In  the  earlier  Gothic  days,  strength  and 
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miDly  b«aDt;  mint  have  bMn  BHoeiiCed  in  tKi 
*jeii  of  the  Manutic  Church  onlj  with  thi 
ignorHiice  ud  iJerceniua  of  bHrb&riaii  BOldien 
fh«  ChriitiaD  sHcmblj  on  earth,  nDder  the 
hand!  of  Alaric  ud  Genseric,  Altila  md  Alboin, 
wu  utterl}'  hopeleu  of  uif  good  on  earth.  Tht 
eaitem  eod  of  A  Byzuitiae  or  Komanesqat 
church  rrom  the  Bth  century,  begini  accordingly 
to  be  adorned  u  a  mystical  repreaentation  of 
henven,  beyond  the  wIMemeHoI'  earth,  with  the 
portrait  figure  of  Christ  ai  ita  ccDtre.  The 
Lord,  whom  all  seek  sa  piUooeiy,  shall  suddenly 
come  to  Hia  lemplo  ;  and  the  eyea  of  diitreaied 
coDgregfltiona  are  allowed  a  viaioo  in  aymboi  of 

later  dayi.  One  of  the  earlleat  aiample*  of 
churches  thos  ornamented  ia  that  of  SS.  Coomai 
aud  DamiaDUi  at  Rome.  Hera  the  figure  of  our 
Lord  coming  nitb  cloadi  and  atauiling  on  the 
firmament,  ie  grand  and  anbUnie  in  the  highest 
degree,  and  ii  perhapa  the  earlieat  or  greatest 
lusUnce  of  rery  eu-ly  date,  in  which  pasgioDStc 
coDceptioa,  aapporled  by  powerful  colour,  forces 
itaelf,  nithont  nuy  other  adrantage,  into  the 
foreniott  ranks  of  art-rreatiou.  The  toreriag 
aud  all  commaodiiig  form  of  the  Lord  must  have 
aeeuied  to  "  fiU  the  nhole  temple  ;  "  with  the 
avmbolic  hand  uf  the  Firat  Person  of  the  Trinity 
aboie  His  Head,  and  the  Holy  Dove  on  His 
right  hand.  The  mystic  Junlan,  or  Rirer  of 
Death,  Is  at  His  feet,  and  on  its  other  side, 
with  small  rocks  and  trees  to  Indicate  the 
wilderneas  of  this  world,  are  the  twelre  sheep 
of  His  Sock,  with  the  houses  of  Jernsflleni  and 
Bethlehem  ;  He,  Hiraaelf,  appearing  again  in  the 
centre  on  earth  aa  the  Lamb  of  the  elder  dispen- 
Mlion.  The  same  idea  is  similarly  treated  in 
the  early  9th  century  decorations  of  St.  Prasaede. 
The  form  of  the  Lord  is  tall  ahd  spare,  not 
without  grandeur,  but  markedly  Rscetic :  the 
aigna  of  the  other  Two  I'emons  of  the  Holy 
Trinity  are  with  Him,  and  He  i»  surrounded 
with  all  the  imagery  of  the  Apocalypse;  with 
this  grand  addition,  that  on  the  spandrils  of  the 
Arch  of  Triumph  before  Him,  the  twentyfoar 
elders  are  inlaid  in  white  and  gold  mosaic,  iu  the 
unitedact  of  castiDgtheircrownsbefore  Him.  Ha 
appears  below  as  the  Lamb ;  and  the  same 
symbol  ia  repeated  at  the  top  of  the  Arch  of 
Triumph,  laid  on  an  ornamented  alUr-Uble— aa 
the  Paschal  Lamb  that  wai  alain.  The  Offering 
of  the  Crowns  by  the  Elders  wai  also  represented 
on  the  trinmphal  arch  of  S.  Paolo  fuoii  le  Uura, 

Portraits  of  Christ  (Quarterly  Hee.  Oct.  1867) 
says  it  still  eilsts,  having  been  reecoed  from  the 
flames  in  1823.  There  were,  or  stili  eiiat, 
simitar  figures,  in  the  Vatican  Basilica  of 
St.  Peter  [fla  Sacr.  Atdif.  lili.  lir.)  in  St. 
Constantin,  {A.  iiiii.}  St.  Andrew  in  Bar- 
bara (V.  if.  1.  liiTi.)  St.  Agatha  Uojor  In 
Ravenna  (1.  ilvi.)  and  St.  Michael  of  Ravenna 
<ri.  ivii.)  (tc.  The  greater  part  of  these  mosaics 
will  be  found  photographed  in  the  unique  collec- 
tion of  Mr.  J.  H.  Parker,  which,  in  spila  of  all 
the  deficiencies  of  the  pbotcgrapha,  gives  an  idea 
of  the  tessellated  work  which  does  not  eiist 
elsewhere.  To  historian.,  or  atudenta  of  Chris- 
tian art,  their  importance  is,  that  by  the  presence 
of  the  sheep  of  Christ's  chnrch,  thev  connect 
His  Glorified  Konu  with  the  more  nnaent  cata- 
comb repreuDtatiomt  of  the  Good  Shepherd. 


In  St.  Andrea  in  Barbara,  the  Lord  stands  « 
the  Rock  of  the  Fonr  Rivera,  aud  He  is  thus 
represented  very  frequently  on  the  sarcophagi. 
See  Aringlti,  vol.  I.  p.  380  (Probu  and  Pnbi) 
and  pp.  S93,  S9T.  On  that  of  Junius  Baaim 
(Aringhi  I.  2TT)  and  ehvwbere.  He  ii  aitting  above 
n  half.veiled  figure  representing  the  finnomcBt 
or  clODdi  of  heaven  [Firmaheht}. 

The  figure  described  above  from  SS.  Coamas 
and  Domiaous  possesaefl  awe  and  grandear. 
and  can  diapensa  with  regularity  or  sweet- 
ness of  feature.  Bnt  the  very  earlint  ideal 
portraits  certainly  poaaessed  this;  and  it  is  ooe 
iDstance  of  the  cheerfnlness  of  spirit  which  Ur. 
Lacky  notices  in  the  Primitive  Church,  that  the 
remcanU  of  Gneoo-Roman  skill  were  devoted  to 
such  works  as  Boeio's  picture  (above)  must  have 
been;  or  the  other  mentioned  by  Boldetti  (  Os*si~ 
taiimi  lopra  I  Cimileri  pp.  il  »]ii6i)m3  -maei- 
toea  Ggnra  dei  Salvatore,  come  quelle  dipinia  nel 
cimilero  di  Poniiano."  The  qnestinn  ataads 
on  and  iudicatee  one  of  thoee  great  faumai 
divergencea  of  chancter  and  thongbt,  wbltli 
determine  the  lirea  and  coodact  of  whole 
generations:  and  it  will  be  remembered  how 
the  Uediaeval  German  or  hard-featured  ideal 
was  aet  forth  against  the  Lionatdeaqne;  wt 
altogether  without  the  countenance  of  Diirer 
and  Holbein.  On  this  subject,  the  last  chapter 
bat  one  of  vol.  iv.  of  Ruakin's  Modem  PainUn, 
ia  worthy  of  grave  attention.  There  is  DO 
doubt,  further,  that  ProtesUnt  asceticism  often 
reiembles  that  of  earlier  days,  in  a  certain 
suspicion  of  beauty  as  carnal  and  idoUtrons. 

The  Gnostic  images  of  our  Lord  («*«  St.  Ire- 
naeua  SMpra)  are  also  worthy  of  attention.  One 
was  act  up  by  Marcellina  (Aag.  de  Batra.  xn.\ 
a  follower  of  Carpocrates,  and  adored  along  with 
othera  of  St.  Paul,  Homer,  and  Pythagoras;  and 
the  eclectic  Lararium  of  Aleiander  Severua,  ron- 
tainiug  the  statues  of  Christ,  of  Abraham,  Or- 

theua,  and  Apollonius  of  Tyana,  is  mentioovl  bv 
ampridiat  (fir  Altx.  £>Kr«i  iiii.).  IUodI 
Bochette  ^Ditamrt  mr  ta  typtt  tmi'f.  p.  21),  is 


referred  to  by  Uartigny  for  a  "pierr«  basilidi- 
enne,"  which  he  thinks  may  give  an  ide«  of  the 
type  of  portraiture  which  was  in  vi^ne  among 
that  class  of  sectaries.  It  is  altogether  diffemit, 
in  any  case,  from  that  of  the  Calliitine  and  other 
catacombs;  aud  for  further  contrast  with  it,  he 
gives  a  woodcnt  (reprodured  above)  of  that 
which  he  ronsiders,  on  De  Roeai's  anthoritr. 
indisputably  the  most  ancient  of  all  rtpresenU- 
tions  of  our  Lord.    It  is  taken  from  a  pnrtnil 


on   Irory,  Id    the   Chrii 
Vatiran. 

The  cIhic  type  which  ioaii 
beauty,  la  by  fkr  the  mmt  ci 
■arcophigi,  Hnd  nil  early  munumi 
artists  in  &et  teem,  as  wu  ni 
invented  Iheir  ideal  with  comeli 
they  had  skill  to  do  so.  The 
cxceptiDg  the  Good^Shepherd  rep 
inTBriably  the  tunic  aud  palli 
ommneDled  with  the  atrlpea  or 
Vet.  Miv.  ii.  p.  60,  i. 
white  raiment  generally  h 
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»(of™ur« 
autations),  is 

■i  (Ciainpini 


).     The  ii 


though    gold,    dark   imperial    blue,   and   other 

glistening  raiment  of  the  Tnnufi juration  will 
ucouut  for  this  (CiampiDi  Vtt.  Mot.  ii.  Ub.  xri. 
I.  tab.  Ixxiii.).  Our  Lord  is  geaerally  ihod  with 
candala,  if  at  nil.  The  cothuniua  is  giren 
appareotly  in  Aringhi,  toI.  i.  lib.  ii.  c.  i.  pp.  332, 
333,  and  something  resembling  it  Is  worn  by  the 
Good  Shepherd  (Aringhi,  vol.  ii.  pp.  63,  67,  75, 
79,  te.) 

Portraits  of  our  Lord  are  generally  youthful, 
a»  tymboliiiiig  His  eternal  luture,  even  (Aringhi, 
Tol.  ii,  p.  213)  when  He  instruct*  the  apostles 


ir  TolniDe  very  often  appears  io  Hia  band,  as 

oniDiitted  to  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  or  other 
ipostles,  or  when  he  instruela  the  disciples. 
The  full-grown  rather  than  the  youthful  type 
appears  in  such  eiamples,  aa  in  Bottari,  cliiiL 
"  e  woodeut  reproduowl  below. 
Frequent  representations  of  the  Second  Person 


of  the  TriT 


s  presei 


Old  Tntoment.  or  as  the  anti- 
type of  some  tvpical  event  or  person.  Hartigay 
lentions  a  gfasi  Tenel  in  Garrucd  (Vetri, 
lii.  13),  in  which  He  is  with  Daniel,  who  Is 
iring  the  cakei  to  the  dragon.  A  more  certain 
id  satis^ctory  eiample  is  in  His  appearanca 
iCh  the  three  holy  children  in  the  fumace, 
Bottari,  nil.  ill.  See  also  Gori  (7Vi.  diplyck. 
t.  ili.  Ub.  B)  where  He  stretches  the  cross  out 
over  the  flamea.  The  representation  of  the 
holy  Three  appearing  to  Abraham  (Qen.  iriii.  2), 
"  '""  it  at  Rarenna  is  well-known,  and 
plate  ia  now  supplemented  or  super- 


■acKa. 


e.tlye> 


!eds  His  huo 


eotlj  r 


In  height,  tbit  i)  the  ciue  also  (Aringhi,  i.  pp.  307, 
313  uid  pasiiin),  where  any  dead  persons  are  car- 
ved on  their  tomb  as  presented  before  him,  tia  in 
many  '  bisoroatous  '  sarcophagi  of  husband  and 
wife.  A  beantiful  illustration  of  .this  tradi- 
tion of  early  Christian  wc 
found  in  Rnskin's  Stona  of  Vtnkt,  vol.  iii.  p.  7S, 
where  this  dutinctiou  is  lised  by  the  artist,  with 
the  detail  of  Ifae  human  (igares  partly  hiding 
themselves  in  the  folds  of  the  robes  of  attendant 
Angels,  who  are  inferior  in  size  to  the  divine 
fiiare,  though  of  superhuman  stature.  The  Lord 


s  sUnd 


e  (Cinmpini, 
to  give  the 


Vel.  Mon.  i.  270,  tab. 
idea  of  all  things  being  put  under  his 
is  accompanied  by  attesting  angels,  or 
is  represented.  f\ill  Icu^h  or  half-t 
medallion  supported  by  angels,  as  in  the  diptych 
of  Rambona,  and  very  frequently 
mosaica  of  Rome  anil  Ravenna.  These  medallions 
are  somelinei  called  iMAQiNBa  cuff^tae,  the 
use  of  them  being  probably  derived  fiom  portrait- 
images  on  shields  of  ancient  times.  The  croM 
sometimes  represents  our  Lord  thus  borne.    This 

as  Lord  of  HosU  or  of  Sabaoth.     It  is  not  our 
velope- 
le 
0  Lord  Lindsay, 
to  Mrs.  Jameson's   Sucred  and  Legendary  Art 
Bat   a   corions  eiample  of  transition  from  '^~ 
circular  or  oval  medallion  into  the  Gothic  qua 
foil,  containing  the  figure  of  our  Lord,  and  t 

Krted  by  angels,  >til1   remains  in  the  Coll 
ill  or  Refectory  M  Worcester,  and  is  certa 
derived  from  classic  or  Byiantine  antiquity. 

Our  Lord  frequently   bears  a   rod  or  wand, 
especially    in    repreivntatlnnx  of    the   n 
apparently  as   an   emblem   i^f  his   pow 
natnrc,  or  «•  the  lender  of  His  people  ,..  v.,. 
wilderness,  with  a  reference  to  Moaes.     The  roll 


middle  I 


of  Mr.  Parker  and 


Wem 


h  their 


St.  Damaius(I7ar7n.ri./'iifrtif»I.  Higne,t.  iiii.col. 
378)^  of  the  symbolic  or  other  nsmes  and  titles 
applied  to  our  Lord  up  to  his  days. 
"Spf*.  Via.  VIU,  Sslns,  Bstlo,  Ssplenlls,  Lnmen, 
Judei,  Porta.  Olgu.  Kei.  Gemma,  Pmpbeu,  Saceidos, 

Vlrgi,  Column*,  Muds,  IMra.  FUlnt  Emmanoelciiii'. 
Vloea.  Pular,  Oils.  Pai.  Radix,  Vttis,  Ollva, 
Fons,  Psrlca.  Acnia.  VHulna.  Leo.  PioptUalor. 
Verlnua.  Homo,  Kete,  L^ple,  Domns.  omnia  ClirliLna 

[R.  St.  J.  T.] 

II.  Besides  the  representations  of  the   Lord 

which  strictly  belong  to  art,  there  are  others 

which    have  an   archaeological  rather  than  an 


(I)  of  portraits 

dinary  manner ;  nnu  t^J 

produced  miracnlonsly. 


iry  Sepreientatian).  - 
di.  18)  tella  ns  that  a 
us]  there  eiisted  a  gron 
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representing  a  woman  kneeling  before  a  dignified 
man,  who  stretched  out  bin  hand  benignantly 
towards  her.  This  group  Eusebins  says  that  he 
had  himself  seen.  He  adds,  that  it  was  long 
unknown  whom  this  statue  represented ;  but  as 
it  was  observed  that  a  plant  of  healing  virtues 
grew  at  its  foot,  care  was  taken  at  last  to 
cleanse  it,  so  as  to  make  the  inscription  legible ; 
then  it  was  discovered  that  the  woman  cured 
of  the  issue  of  blood,  who  lived  at  Paneas, 
had  erected  the  statue  in  honour  of  the  Saviour. 
On  this  discoveiy  it  was  at  once  removed  into 
the  Diaconicum  or  Sacristy  of  the  church.  That 
such  a  statue  existed  seems  past  all  doybt ;  as  to 
its  original  intention,  the  opinion  of  most  modem 
archaeologists  is,  that  it  had  been  erected  in 
honour  of  Hadrian,  or  some  other  who  had  bene- 
fitted the  province,  which  was  represented  as  a 
kneeling  woman  at  the  feet  of  her  benefactor. 
Similar  representations  are  frequently  found  on 
coins,  especially  of  the  time  of  Hadrian.  Sup- 
posing some  such  expression  as  *'  ffcorrjpi,*^  or 
*^  ffatrripi  rod  K6<rfiov  " — titles  at  that  time  very 
frequently  given  to  emperors — to  have  been 
found  on  the  inscription,  while  the  name  had 
become  illegible,  the  statue  would  naturally  be 
referred  by  the  Christians  of  the  fovrth  century 
to  the  true  "  Saviour  of  the  World  **  (Hefele, 
BcUragey  ii.  257).  The  emperor  Julian,  angry 
at  the  respect  paid  to  this  statue,  caused  it  to  be 
thrown  down  and  his  own  substituted.  This  is 
related  by  Sozomen  (AT.  JS.  v.  21),  who  adds, 
that  the  statue  of  Julian  was  soon  afterwards 
struck  by  lightning  and  partly  destroyed,  while 
some  fragments  of  the  statue  of  Christ,  which 
the  heathens  had  dragged  about  the  street,  were 
collected  by  the  Christians  and  restored  to  the 
church.  Philostorgius  {Bist.  Eccl,  vii.  3)  gives 
nearly  the  same  account,  except  that  be  says 
nothing  of  any  edict  of  Julian,  but  attributes  the 
whole  transaction  to  the  pagan  inhabitants  of 
Paneas,  and  that  he  gives  the  more  exact  detail, 
that  the  head  of  the  statue  was  preserved.  This 
however  was  again  lost  at  a  later  period.  Aste- 
rius  of  Amasea  {Cone.  Nic.  II.,  Labbe,  vii.  210) 
gives  again  a  different  account,  attributing  the 
destruction  of  the  statue  to  Maximin,  who  (he 
bays)  was  nevertheless  unable  to  destroy  the 
fame  of  the  miracle  related  in  the  Gospel. 

£usebius  also  says  {II.  E.  vii.  18)  that  he  had 
discovered  that,  besides  this  statue,  there  existed 
coloured  pictures  of  Christ  (tix^yas  Hih  xp^' 
/idrwv  4»  ypa<l>ais)y  as  well  as  of  the  apostles 
Paul  and  Peter. 

In  the  time  of  the  Iconoclastic  controversy, 
pope  Gregory  IL  asserted  in  his  letter  to  the 
emperor  Leo  III.,  about  a.d.  727,  that  portraits 
of  Christ,  of  St.  James  the  Lord's  brother,  of 
St.  Stephen,  and  of  other  martyrs,  had  been 
made  in  their  life-time  (Labbe,  viL  12).  And  it 
was  probably  about  this  time  that  the  legend 
arose  that  St.  Luke  had  painted  portraits  of 
Christ,  of  His  Mother,  and  of  SS.  Peter  and 
Paul.  This  story  is  found  in  Simeon  Meta- 
phrastes,  in  the  Menologium  of  the  emperor 
Basil,  and  in  the  histoiy  of  Nicephorus  Callisti 
(ii.  43).  At  a  yet  earlier  date  (about  a.d.  518) 
Theodorus  Lector  (fragment  in  Valesius,  p.  551, 
ed.  Mentz)  spoke  of  a  portrait  of  St.  Mary 
painted  by  St.  Luke,  which  was  sent  by  Rudocia 
to  Pulcheria,  but  said  nothing  of  any  picture 
of  Christ.    Such  porti*aits  of  the  Virgin  are  8.iid  | 


even  still  to  be  in  existence ;  one  U  shown,  for 
instance,  in  the  church  of  S.  Maria  Maggiorc 
at  Rome. 

Nicodemus  ia  sometimes  described  as  a  wood- 
carver,  and  an  image  of  Christ  of  cedar-wood 
from  his  hand  is  said  by  Aringhi  (Soma  S^Aterr. 
lib.  iv.  c  47)  to  have  existed  at  Locca.  Some 
have  ventured  to  identify  this  with  a  wonder- 
working image  at  Berytns,  mentioned  in  the 
pseudo-Athanasian  document  read  before  the 
second  council  of  Nicaea,  AJ>.  786  (Labbe  vii 
217).  Leo  Diaconus,  in  the  tenth  century,  ay* 
that  his  contemporary,  the  Byzantine  emperot 
Nioephoms,  placed  this  statue  in  the  church  of 
the  Saviour  at  Constantinople;  but  neither  be 
nor  the  pseudo-Athanasius  says  anything  of  its 
haying  been  the  work  of  Nicodemns.  The  legend 
attached  to  the  image  of  Lucca  is  of  coarse 
destitute  of  every  shadow  of  probability. 
.  Among  the  likenesses  of  the  Lord  reported 
once  to  have  existed,  we  must  reckon  one  said  to 
have  been  the  work  of  the  Virgin  herself, 
described  in  Adamnan's  account  of  Arculfs 
visit  to  the  holy  places  in  the  seventh  oentnir 
{De  Locia  Sancti9y  i.  10 ;  in  Mabillon*s  At-ta  &?. 
Ben.  saec.  iii.  pt.  2,  p.  460).  Among  the  won- 
ders of  Jerusalem  he  mentions  a  napkin,  partly 
red  and  partly  green,  said  to  have  been  woven 
by  the  Virgin  Mary  herself,  containing  pictures 
of  the  twelve  apostles  and  of  the  Lord  Himself. 

(2)  Images  not  made  tritk  hands, — ^Another 
class  of  portraits  of  Christ  are  the  euc^c 
iiX^^P^^^h'^'^h  images  of  miraculous  origin,  ci 
which  the  most  famous  are  (a)  the  Al^nts 
portrait,  (6)  the  Veronica. 

(a)  The  story  of  a  correspondence  between  the 
Lord  and  Abgarus  of  Edessa  is  found  as  early  as 
the  time  of  £usebius  {II.  E.  i.  13).  EvBgrios, 
in  the  sixth  century*  {H.  E.  ir.  27)  speaks  also 
of  a  divinely-fiuhion^  likeness  (cIk^  0ie^eii- 
KTos)  which  Christ  sent  to  Abgarus  on  his  de- 
siring to  see  him,  and  which  saved  Edessa  when 
it  was  besieged  by  Chosroes  in  the  year  540. 

This  story  is  alluded  to  by  Gregory  IL  io 
bis  letter  to  Leo  before  referred  to,  when  the 
famous  picture  had  already  become  an  object  of 
pilgrimage.  "•  Send  " — ^he  adjures  the  iconoclastic 
emperor — ^  to  that  image  not  made  with  hands, 
and  see ;  to  it  flock  all  the  peoples  of  the  East, 
and  pray ;  and  many  such  Uiere  are  made  with 
hands.*'  His  contemporary,  John  of  Damascos 
{De  Fide  OHhod.  iv.  16)  gives  more  detaiL  A 
stonr  was  current,  he  says,  that  Abgarus,  king 
of  Edessa,  sent  a  painter  to  take  a  portrait  of 
the  Lord ;  and  that  when  he  was  unable  to  per- 
form his  task  in  consequence  of  the  bnghtneas  of 
His  countenance,  the  Lord  himself  put  his  outer 
garment  (2fidriov)  to  His  own  face  and  impressed 
upon  it  a  perfect  likeness  (as-cuc^rc^fia)  of  His 
countenance,  which  He  sent  to  Abgaros.  Leo 
Diaconus  {HiiU  iv.  10,  in  Niebtthr*s  ScripH. 
liyzaat.  xi.  70)  adds  to  this  a  wonderful  story  of 
a  tile  having  received  the  impression  from  this 
robe.  The  tile  is  also  alluded  to  by  2U>narss 
{Annal.  xvi.  25).  The  image  on  the  cloth  was 
brought  to  Constantinople  in  the  reign  of  Con- 
stantino Porphyrogennetes,  a.d.  944 ;  its  transU- 
tion  is  celebrated  by  the  Byzantine  church  «« 
August   16,  which   is  a  great  festival.     What 

•  Hefele  states  that  this  is  menUoDcd  at  a  aocnrwhat 
earlier  date  by  Moees  of  C3x>reiie. 
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be<!ame  of  the  picture  when  that  citj  was  takeu 
by  the  Turks  is  not  recorded,  but  pictures  claim- 
ing  to  be  this  miraculous  portrait  are  found  in 
lutly.  The  Genoese  lay  claim  to  the  ])ossession 
of  it,  and  say  that  it  was  brought  to  their  city 
by  Leonardo  de  Montalto,  who  presented  it  to 
the  Armenian  church  of  St.  Bartholomew,  where 
it  is  still  exhibited  once  a  year.  St.  Sylvester's 
at  Rome  also  claims  to  possess  the  original 
Abgarus-picture.  This  is  (according  to  Hefele) 
of  the  Byzantine  type,  and  represents  the  coun- 
tenance  of  the  Lord  in  the  bloom  of  youthful 
power  and  beauty,  with  high  and  open  forehead, 
clear  eyes,  long  and  straight  nose,  parted  hair, 
and  a  thick,  auburn,  bifurcated  beard.  Dr. 
Oluflkselig  contends  that  the  Edessa  portrait 
furnished  the  type  for  the  pictures  of  Christ  in 
mosaics  from  the  fourth  century  onward ;  before 
that  time  (he  believes)  no  attempt  at  portraiture 
of  the  Lord  was  made,  the  early  representations 
in  the  catacombs  being  mere  symbols  or  adapta- 
tions of  pagan  types. 

(b)  The  opposite  of  the  calm  and  beautiful 
face  represented  in  the  Abgarus^portrait  is  the 
**  Veronica "  pictnre  of  the  suffering  Saviour 
crowned  with  thorns.  The  legend  attached  to 
this  picture  i.s  that  as  the  Lord  was  bending 
under  the  cross  on  his  way  to  Golgotha,  a  pious 
woman,  Veronica,  offered  Him  her  veil,  or  a 
napkin,  to  dry  the  sweat  on  His  face ;  an  image 
of  the  face  remained  miraculously  impressed  on 
the  cloth.  In  the  Martyrology  of  Usuard,  for 
instance,  (ed.  Greven.)  we  have  under  March  25, 
**  Veronicae  sanctae  matronae  cui  Dominus 
imaginem  faciei  suae  sudario  impressam  reliqnit.'* 
Gervase  of  Tilbury  i^Otia  Imperialia,  c.  25,  iu 
Leibnitz's  Scriptt.  Bruns,  i.  968),  who  wrote  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  speaking  of  the  "  figura 
Domini  quae  Veronica  dicitur,"  informs  us  that 
some  say  that  it  was  brought  to  Rome  by  an 
unknown  person,  Veronica  ;  but  the  account 
given  by  the  most  ancient  writers  is  (he  pro- 
ceeds) that  the  woman  who  brought  it  was 
Martha,  the  sister  of  Lazarus.  From  the  tradition 
of  the  elders  we  learn  that  she  had  a  likeness  of 
the  Lord's  countenance  pointed  on  panel,  which 
Volusianus,  a  friend  of  Tiberius  Caesar,  who  was 
sent  by  the  emperor  to  Jerusalem  to  report  on 
the  deeds  and  miracles  of  Christ,  caused  to  be 
taken  away  from  her,  that  by  means  of  it  Tibe- 
rius might  be  healed  of  his  disease.  Martha, 
however,  it  is  said,  followed  the  "  countenance  of 
her  guest,"  came  to  Rome,  and  at  the  very  first 
sight  healed  Tiberius.  Whence  it  came  to  pass 
(continues  the  veracious  chronicler)  that  Chris- 
tianity was  known  in  Rome  before  the  arrival  of 
the  apostles,  and  that  Tiberius,  instead  of  the 
mildest  of  sheep,  became  the  fiercest  of  wolves, 
raging  against  the  Senate  because  they  refused  to 
recognise  Christ  according  to  his  wish— certainly 
a  remarkable  way  of  accounting  for  the  aberra- 
tions of  Tiberius's  later  years. 

The  Veronica-portrait  is  said  to  have  been 
brought  to  Rome  as  early  as  the  year  700 ;  in 
the  year  1011  an  altar  was  dedicated  in  its 
honour,  and  even  to  this  day  it  is  one  of  the 
relics  exhibited  in  St.  Peter's,  though  only  on 
extraordinary  occasions.  It  was  exhibited  on  the 
8th  December,  1854,  when  Rome  was  crowded 
with  bishops  assembled  to  be  present  at  the  pro- 
mulgation of  the  dogma  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception.    On  that  occasion  it  wan  seen  by  M. 


I  Barbier  de  Montault,  who  describes  it  as  fol- 
lows {Quarterly  Bev,  No.  246,  p.  491)  :— 

**The  Holv  Face  is  enclosed  in  a  frame  of 
silver,  partially  gilt,  and  square,  of  a  severe 
character,  and  little  adorned.  The  simplicity  of 
the  bordering  gives  prominence  to  the  interior  of 
the  picture,  which  is  protected  by  a  thin  plate 
of  crystal.  Unfortunately,  by  one  of  those  cus- 
toms so  common  in  Italy,  a  sheet  of  metal  covers 
the  field,  and  only  leaves  apparent  the  figure 
indicating  its  outline.  By  this  outline  one  is  led 
to  conjecture  flowing  hair  reaching  to  the 
shoulders,  and  a  short  beard,  bifurcated  and 
small.  The  other  features  are  so  vaguely  indi- 
cated, or  so  completely  effaced,  that  it  requires 
the  liveliest  imagination  in  the  world  to  perceive 
traces  of  eyes  or  nose.  In  short,  one  does  not 
see  the  material  of  the  substance  because  of  the 
useless  intervention  of  a  metal  plate,  and  the 
place  of  the  impression  exhibits  only  a  blackish 
surface,  not  giving  any  evidence  of  human 
features.'* 

For  many  years  the  explanation  of  the  name 
Veronica  given  by  Mabillon  and  Papebroch  was 
generally  adopted;  that  ** Veronica"  is  simply 
an  anagram  of  **  vera  icon,"  a  true  image.  Me- 
diaeval writers  do  in  fact  use  the  word  Veronica 
rather  to  designate  the  picture  itself  than  as  the 
name  of  a  woman.  Thus  Gervase  of  Tilbury,  as 
we  have  seen,  speaks  of  **figura  Domini  quae 
veronica  dicitur;"  and  he  atlerwards  uses  the 
expression,  ^Est  ergo  veronica  piotura  Domini 
vera."  But  more  recently  W.  Grimm  has 
maintained  a  diflcrent  view.  He  notices  the 
fact,  that  thfr  woman  with  the  issue  of  blood  who 
was  healed,  is  said  in  the  gospel  of  Nicodemus 
(c.  7),  probably  of  the  fifth  century,  and  bv 
John  Malalaa,  a  Byzantine  historian  of  the  sixth 
{ffist,  Chrcn,y  p.  305,  ed.  Oxon.  1691),  to  have 
been  named  Berenice.  (BcfMrf m}) ;  and  supposes 
that  the  legend  of  the  veil  or  napkin  in  question 
arose  from  some  confusion  of  the  Paneas  statue 
with  the  Abgarus-portrait ;  the  Veronica-legend 
is,  he  believes,  no  more  than  a  Latin  rival-story 
or  metamorphosis  of  the  Greek  Abgarus-legend, 
with  the  Veronica  introduced  from  another 
source.  M.  Maury  {Cro:fance$  et  Legend's) 
connects  the  name  B«f>orfin|  with  the  Gnostic 
feminine  symbol  ^  UpoiyiKOs,  but  this  conjecture 
seems  rather  ingenious  than  sound. 

(3)  In  the  eighth  century  the  iconoclastic 
party,  seeing  the  great  variety  of  pictures  of 
Christ,  very  naturally  asked  which  they  were  to 
consider  the  true  portrait ;  were  they  to  adopt 
the  Roman  type,  or  the  Indian,  or  the  Greek,  or 
the  Egyptian?  To  this  Photius  {Epiat.  64)  replies, 
that  the  difference  between  these  representations 
is  much  the  same  as  the  difference  between  the 
gospels  circulating  in  the  several  countries, 
which  are  written  in  one  character  by  the 
Romans,  in  another  by  the  Indians,  in  another 
by  the  Hebrews,  in  another  by  the  Ethiopians, 
and  which  differ,  not  only  in  the  forms  of  letters, 
but  in  the  pronunciation  and  significance  of  the 
words.  If  Photias's  illustration  is  to  be  taken 
exactly,  it  seems  to  imply  that  all  the  pictures 
of  which  he  knew  anything  represented  the  same 
face,  and  were  only  made  to  differ  by  the  pecu- 
liarities, whether  individual  or  national,  of  the 
painter;  and  it  is  probable  enough  that  the 
Byzantine  typ*  was  so  far  determined  in  his 
time,    that    all    the    pictures   which    he    had 
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seen  might  have  passed  for  copies,  of  rarions 
degrees  of  merit,  of  one  original. 

(4)  The  descriptions  of  the  Lord  given  by  John 
of  Damascus  in  the  eighth  century,  and  by  the 
supposed  Publius  Lent ul us  at  a  later  period,  no 
doubt  had  considerable  influence  on  the  repre- 
sentations  of  Christ.  The  former  {Epist.  ad 
Theoph*  c.  3),  referring  to  the  testimony  of  still 
earlier  writei*s,  describes  the  Lord  as  having 
been  somewhat  bent  even  in  youth,  with  meeting 
eyebrows,  beautiful  eyes,  large*  nose,  curling 
hair,  darlc  beard  and  tint  the  colour  of  wheat, 
like  His  mother.  The  latter  is  supposed  to 
be  written  to  the  Senate  of  Rome  by  one  Publius 
Lentulus,  a  friend  of  Pontios  Pilate.  The  agA  of 
this  document  is  unicnown  (see  Gabler,  dc 
atf$€vrltf.  Epistolae  Pub.  LerUuli  ad  Senatun; 
Jena,  1819),  but  it  does  not  seem  to  be  quoted  in 
its  present  form  by  any  earlier  writer  than 
Anselm  of  Canterbury  (f  1109).  Another  de- 
scription of  the  Loin's  person  is  given  by  Nice- 
phorus  Callisti  {II.  E.  i.  40),  but  this,  as  it  is  of 
the  fourteenth  century  and  does  not  claim  to 
rest  on  earlier  authorities,  may  be  passed  over. 

Literature. — Besides  those  portions  of  works 
on  Christian  Art  which  relate  to  representations 
of  the  Lord,  as  Molanus,  De  sacris  PicturU  et 
Imagmibua;  Alt,  HeUigenbilder ;  Miinter,  Smn- 
bilder  und  KuntswrsteUvngen ;  Piper,  Mythih 
logie  und  Symbolik  der  Christl.  Kunst ;  v.  Wessen- 
berg,  Die  Chri^ilicken  Bilder;  J.  G.  Miiller, 
Piidliche  Darsiellungen  in  Sanctuvium  der  Chr. 
Kirchen  vom  v.-xiv.  Jakrhdt ;  Lord  Lindsay, 
Sketches  of  Christian  Art;  St.  John  Tyrwhitt, 
Art  Teaching  of  the  Primitive  Church  ;  we  may 
mention  the  following  special  works : — 

1.  On  Bepresentations  of  the  Lord  in  general. 
P.  E.  Jablonsky,  Disaertatio  de  Origine  Imaginum 
Christi  in  Eccleaidf  in  Opera,  iii.  377  ff.  ed.  te 
Water ;  J.  Reiske,  Exercitatt.  Hist,  de  Imaginibus 
Jesu  Christi;  L.  Glilckselig,  Christusarchdologie ; 
Peignot,  h^bherches  sur  h  Personne  de  J^us- 
Christ ;  Pascal,  P^cherches  ^ijiantes  et  curieuses 
sur  la  Personne  de  N.  8,  J€sus  Christ ;  M  rs.  Jameson 
and  Lady  Eastlake^  The  fftstory  of  our  Lord  as 
ex<fmplified  in  Works  of  Art ;  T.  Heaphy,  Exa- 
mination into  the  Antiquity  of  the  Likenesses  of 
our  Blessed  Lord,  in  Art  Journal,  New  Ser.,  vol. 
vii.(186l);  Hefele,  Christusbilder,  in  BeitrUgezur 
Kirchengesch.  Arc/tool.  u.  s.  w.  (Tubingen,  1864); 
Martigny,  Did.  des  Antiq.  Chr^.  s.  v.  *  Jesus 
CSirist  ;*  [Bai-ing-Gould],  Portraits  of  Christ,  in 
Quarterly  Peview,  No.  246  (Oct.  1867),  p.  490  ff. 

2.  On  the  Images  not  made  with  hnnds.  Gretser, 
Syntagma  de  Lnagg.  non  manu  factis,  etc.,  in 
Opera,  vol.  xv.,  Ratisbon,  1734  ff.;  Beausobre, 
Des  Images  de  Main  Divine,  in  Biblioth.  Ger- 
manique,' xviii.  10;  W.  Grimm,  Die  Sage  vom 
Ur sprung  der  Christusbilder. 

3.  On  the  PaneaS'Statue.  Th.  Uasfiei  Dissertt. 
Tl.  de  Monumento  Paneadensi,  Bremen,  1726 ; 
ulso  in  his  Sylloge  Dissertt.,  pt.  2,  p.  314.     [C] 

JEWS  AS  REPRESENTED  ON  CHRIS- 
TIAN MONUMENTS.  The  Jews  of  our 
Lord's  time  appear  in  various  sculptures  of 
His  life  and  works  (Bottari,  tav.  Ixxxv.  et 
passim ;  Millin,  Midi  de  la  France,  pi.  Ixiv. 
et  passi-n).  They  are  generally  distinguished, 
especially  in  all  subjects  connected  with  the 
Wilderness,  by  wearing  a  flat  cap  or  beretta, 
as  in  the  above  plates  from  sarcophagi.    The  Old 
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Testament  mosaics  of  Sta.  Maria  Maggiore  are 
without  the  limits  of  our  work,  and  Roman  dreas 
and  armour  prevail  in  them.  The  supposed  arrest 
of  St.  Peter  contains  some  of  these  figures,  but 
though  Aringhi,  Bottari,  and  Buonarroti  are 
against  him,  Martigny  is  still  inclined  to  think 
the  group  in  question  intended  to  represent  Moses 
attacked  by  the  rebellious  people  in  the  Wilder- 
ness, when  (Exodua  xxiv.  occ.)  they  were  ready 
to  stone  him.  This  subject  constantly  accom- 
panies that  of  the  Rock  in  Horeb,  where  their 
complaints  were  silenced  by  miracle.  Mooes  or 
St.  Peter  (whichever  figure  may  be  intendedX 
always  has  his  head  uncovered  in  it,  ud  the 
other  Hebrews  wear  the  flat  head  covering,  short 
tunics,  cloaks  or  sa^  fastened  with  fibulae,  and 
sandals  (Exod.  xii.  11).  The  cap  may  have  been 
a  common  or  distinctive  part  of  Jewish  dreas. 

[R.  St.  J.  T.] 

JEWS,  TREATMENT  OF.  The  fortones 
of  the  Jews  after  the  rise  of  CSiristianity  are 
matters  of  general  history.  An  aoeouat  of  their 
relation  towards  the  expanding  power  <^  the 
church  will  be  found  in  Milman*s  Hut,  of  Jevs 
(iii.  167-203).  This  article  only  gives  a  brief 
summary  of  the  ecclesiastical  enactments  against 
connivance  with  Jewish  practices,  or  against 
the  Jews  themselves.  To  desert  Christianity 
for  Judaism  was  APOfiTAST ;  to  confoond  t<^e- 
ther  the  rites  or  doctrine*  of  the  two  religions 
was  Heresy;  see  Cod.  Theod.  XVI.  v.  43,44; 
ibid,  XVI.  viii.  de  Judaeis  Coeiicoli*  et  Soman- 
tanis.  But  in  addition  to  these  graver  of- 
fences, Christians  were  ordered  to  hold  them- 
selves  separate  from  various  Jewish  costoms. 
Thus  resting  on  the  Sabbath  (Saturday)  was 
denounced  (Gone.  Laod.  c.  29)  on  the  groand  of 
its  being  a  relic  of  Judaism ;  it  was  also  forbid- 
den  (ibid,  oc  37,  38)  to  receive  festival  presents, 
or  unleavened  bread,  from  the  Jews,  or  to  share 
in  their  feasts.  A  similar  injunction  agaiiKt 
participating  in  Jewish  festivals  or  fasts  appears 
in  the  Apostolic  Canons  (cc  69,  70)  underjpaiA  o! 
excommunication,  and  also  in  the  Tmllaa 
council  (c.  11).  Tha  council  of  Eliberis,  jld. 
305,  initiating  the  violent  hostility  against  the 
Jews  which  prevailed  in  Spain  ap  to  and 
through  the  time  of  the  Inquisition,  forbade  (c 
49)  any  landlord  to  call  upon  a  Jew  to  bless  his 
crops;  and  in  the  next  canon  prohibited  a 
Christian  from  eating  with  a  Jew.  This  prohi- 
bition against  sharing  food  with  a  Jew,  because  be 
regarded  certain  meats  as  unclean,  is  enacted  in 
many  subsequent  Gallic  councils  (Ccmc.  VeneL 
c.  12 ;  Cone.  Agath,  c  40 ;  Cone.  Epaon.  c  15, 
3  Cbnc.  Aurel.  c.  13 ;  1  Cone.  Matiscon.  c  15> 
Intermarriage  with  Jews  was  guarded  against » 
strictly  as  with  heathen  (1  Qmc,  Arvent.  c  6 ; 
3  Cone,  Aurel.  c.  13;  3  Qmc  Toiet.  c  14;  4 
Cone,  Tolet  c  63).  The  dangers  which  were 
supposed  to  lurk  in  association  with  the  Jews 
are  exemplified  at  length  in  Chryaostom's  S 
Homilies  in  Judaeos,  also  in  Horn.  2S  adeos  q^ 
primo  Pasch.  jejunant,  and  Horn.  24  adeos  ^w 
Judaeorum  jejunium  jejunant  (lam.  6  Ed.SariL>. 
One  of  the  matters  regarded  with  special  jealoosy 
by  the  church  was  the  right  of  the  Jews  to  hold 
Christian  slaves.  By  a  law  of  Constantine 
(Euseb.  Vit.  Const  iv.  27^  the  right  had  be«i 
considerably  restricted ;  but  the  law  appears  to 
have   fallen   into  .disuse.     The    Srd   oonBctl  of 
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rleans,  A.D.  538  (c  13)  recognises  Chnstian 
'.rvitude,  but  decrees  that  if  a  Ghristiaa  slave 
Lk€»    sanctuary    because    his    Jewish    master 
iterferes  with  his  religion,  the  slave  is  not  to  be 
iirrendered,  but  redeemed  at  a  fair  valuation, 
his  decree  was  repeated  and  enlarged  hy  subse- 
uont  councils  (4  Cone,  Aurel.  c  30,31 ;  1  Cone 
<£(itiscon,  c.  15).     In  Spain  the  4th  council  of 
\>ledo,  A.D.  633  (c.   66)  sanctioned   the   royal 
ecree  which  declared  it  altogether  unlawful  for 
Jew  to  hold  a  Christian  in  bondage,  but  the 
esire  of  gain  was  too  strong  for  both  church 
od   state,  for  a  little  later  the  10th   council, 
k.T>.  656,  complains  that  even  the  clergy  sold 
Christian  captives  to  the  Jews.    The  treatment 
»f  the  Jews  in  Spain  occupies  no  inconsiderable 
lortion  of  the  numerous  canons  of  the  synods 
leld  in  Toledo  in  the  7th  centurv.     Under  the 
*eign   of  Recared,   the   first  Gothic  king,  and 
igain  under  Sisebut,  the  Jews  had  been  subjected 
to  fierce  persecution.   The  4th  council  of  Toledo, 
ft..D.  633,  over  which  Isidore  of  Seville  presided, 
7ave   them  some  reliefj  but  this  leniency  was 
partial  and  shortlived.     In  the  57th   canon  of 
that  council  it  was  enacted  that  no  Jew  should 
be  converted  by  violence ;  but  the  later  canons 
contain  more  stringent  regulations ;  children  of 
Jews,  who  have  been  baptised,  are  to  be  separated 
from  their  parents  and  placed  in  monasteries  or 
in  God-fearing  families  (c  60) ;  the  testimony  of 
Jewd  is  to  be  rejected  (c.  64),  because  those  who 
are  un&ithful  to  God  cannot  bo  faithful  to  man ; 
and  (c.  65),  they  are  to  be  .excluded  from  all 
public  offices.     A  few  years  later  all  trace  of 
toleration  has  disappeared,  owing  perhaps  to  the 
absence  of  Isidore,  who  had  died  in  the  interval, 
and  the  civil  law  which  banished  Jews  from  the 
kingdom,  was  ratified  by  the  church  (6  Cono, 
Tolet,  c.  3;  8   Cmc.   Tolet.  c.  12).     The  12th 
council,  A.D.  681,  in  response  to  an  exhortation 
from  the  king  to  extirpate  the  pest  of  the  Jews, 
proscribed  (c.  9)  in  detail  each  distinctive  Jewish 
practice.       Shortly    afterwards    the    Saracenic 
invasion  swept  over  the  Peninsula,  and  the  Jews 
enjoyed  more   peace.      In    France   there  is  no 
notice  of  the  Jews  earlier  than  the  6th  century. 
'I*he  3rd  council  of  Orleans,  a.d.  538,  contains  an 
ordinance  (c.  30),  forbidding  Jews  to  appear  in 
the     streets    or    hold     any    intercourse     with 
Christians  for  four  days,  from  Maundy  Thurs- 
day till  Easter  Monday  (1  Cone.  Maiiscon,  c  14). 
The  council  of  Narbonne,  a.d.  589  (c.  9)  forbade 
Jews  to  hold  religious  services  at  the  burial  of 
their  dead,  under  a  tine  of  six  ounces  of  gold, 
a  sum  which  indicates  their  wealth  at  that  date. 
By  the  5th  council  of  Paris,  a.d.  615  (c.  15)  no 
Jew  was  to  hold  any  public  office  which  made 
Christians  subordinate   to   him,  except  on  con- 
dition of  being  baptised  with  his  whole  family 
{Cone,  Remens,  ell;  Cone,  Cabii.  c.  9).     Later, 
under  Charlemagne,  Jews  were  not  only  tolerated 
but  treated  with  consideration.  [G.  M.] 

JOACHIM,  '*  Avus  Christi ;"  commemorated 
Minziah  7= April  2  {CcU.  Armen,);  with  Anna, 
Aug.  27  {Cai,  Armen.)t  and  Sept.  9  (Co/.  Bytant.), 

[W.  F.  G.] 

JOANN'A,  wife  of  Chuza;  commemorated 
May  24  (J/o/*.'  Adonis,  Usuardi)  .       [W.  F.  G.] 

JOANNIGIUS,  the  Great,  Hfftos  irar^^  A.D. 
758 ;  commemorated  Nov.  4  (Cb/.  Byzant.). 

[W.  F.  G.] 
CHRiOT.  AJrr. 


JOB,  the  patriarch ;  commemorated  Hay  6 
iCai.  Bytemt.);  Sept.  5  {Cd.  Armen.);  May  IG 
(MoH.  Rom.  Vet,^  Adonis,  Usuardi).    [W.  F.  G.] 

JOG UNDI ANUS,  martyr  in  Africa;  com- 
memorated July  4  (Mart.  Rom,  Vet.^  Adonis, 
Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

JOEL,  the  prophet;  commemorated  Tekemt 
21  =Oct.  18  (Ca/.  Ethiop.);  Oct.  19  {CaL  By- 
zant.)] Nov.  19  {Col.  Copt);  July  13  (Mart. 
Rom.  Vet.,  Adonis,  Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

JOHN  THE   BAPTIST,  ST.,  Festivals 

AND  LkOEND  of. 

1.  History  of  FestifxUa.  (a.)  Nativity  of  Bap- 
tist.—The  Festival  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  sUnds 
in  remarkable  contrast  with  those  of  other 
saints  commemorated  by  the  church,  in  that 
with  these  it  is  their  death  which  is  celebrated, 
as  the  birth  into  the  better  life,  whereas  here  it 
is  the  actual  birthday ;  a  circumstance  only  else- 
where commemorated  in  the  case  of  our  Blessed 
Lord  Himself,  that  of  the  Virgin  Mary  on  Sep- 
tember 8  being  of  quite  later  date ;  and  thus 
we  find  St.  Augustine  saying  (Serm.  287,  vol.  v. 
1692,  ed.  Gaume)  *' solos  duos  natales  celebrat 
[ecclesia],  hujus  [i,e.  Johannis]  et  Christi." 
There  is  a  very  obvious  reason  to  be  found  for 
this  exceptional  state  of  things  from  the  close 
historical  connection  between  the  birth  of  the 
Forei  unner  and  that  of  tbe  Saviour.  This  reason 
is  plainly  dwelt  on  in  many  ancient  liturgies, 
and  the  Preface  in  the  first  mass  for  the  festival 
in  the  Leonine  Sacramentary  may  specially  be  ' 
noted. 

What  claims  June  24,  the  day  on  which  this 
nativity  is  celebrated,  has  to  be  considered  the 
actual  birthday  of  St.  John,  it  is  of  course  im- 
possible to  say  definitely.  We  know  from  Luke 
i.  26,  that  the  Baptist  was  six  months  older  than 
our  Lord,  and  therefore  the  difiSculty  resolves 
itself  into  the  more  important  matter  as  to  the 
correctness  of  the  view  which  places  Christmas 
on  December  25,  a  question  which  will  be  found 
discussed  elsewhere  *  [Christmas]. 

Attention  has  there  been  called  to  the  coinci- 
dence of  Christmas  Day  with  the  period  of  the 
winter  solstice,  and  the  possible  reasons  under- 
lying that  coincidence.  The  festival  of  the  Nati- 
vity of  St.  John  will  consequently  coincide  with 
the  period  of  the  summer  solstice,  which,  like  the 
winter  solstice,  was  a  time  specially  observed  in 
many  of  the  older  heathen  religions.  From  this 
source  many  superstitious  heathen  observances 
in  connection  with  this  day  passed  into  early 
Christianity.  One  of  these,  the  so-called  Fire  of 
St.  John  the  Baptist,  will  be  found  touched  upon 
in  the  following  article :  another  is  reprehended 

by  Augustine,  *^  Natali  Johannis de  sol- 

lemnitate  superstitiosa  pagana  Christian!  ad  mare 

veniebant  et  ibi  se  baptizabant Adjuro 

per  ipsum,  qui  hodie   natus  est,  nemo  faciat " 
{Serm.  196  in  Nat.  Dom.  vol.  v.  1310).^ 

A  curious  mystical  idea  was  early  suggested 
by  the  times  on  which  the  two  birthdays  were 


•  It  is  trne  that  In  the  present  charch  year,  beginning 
with  Advent,  the  festival  of  the  Nativitj  of  the  Baptist 
seems  io/oUow  by  «lx  months  that  of  our  Lord ;  but  of 
coarse,  when,  as  was  oriBlnaUy  the  case,  the  year  began 
with  Salter,  the  natural  order  of  aequenoe  prevailed. 

k  This  practice,  as  exlKtlng  among  the  Mandacana,  Is 
referred  to  beluw. 
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kept,  in  connection  with  the  Baptist's  own  words 
(John  iii.  30),  "  He  most  increase,  but  I  must 
decrease,"  so  that  from  our  Lord's  nativity  the 
days  began  to  lengthen,  and  from  St.  John's  to 
shorten.  This  idea  is  found  dwelt  upon  in 
Augustine  {Serm,  287,  §  4,  vol.  t.  1692.  See  also 
a  sermon  formerly  attributed  to  Augustine  [^Semu 
197  in  Append.  §  2,  ib.  2856],  but  now  referred 
to  Caesarius  of  Aries :)  and  Maximus  Taurinensis 
{Serm,  4  in  Append.,  Patrol,  lix.  850) ;  and  the 
presence  of  numerous  homilies  for  the  festival  of 
the  Baptist  among  the  writings  of  this  father 
show  at  how  early  a  date  it  was  commemorated. 
A  remark  of  his  may  further  be  added,  that  it 
was  kept  "  majorum  traditione  "  {^Serm.  292,  §  1, 
vol.  V.  1717).  Consequently  with  all  allowances 
for  a  rhetorical  way  of  speaking,  this  will  carry 
back  the  festival  at  any  rate  as  far  as  the  middle 
of  the  fourth  century.  We  find  it  also  mentioned 
in  the  ancient  Kalendarium  Carthaginense,  where 
the  notice  is  "  viii.  Kalend.  Jul.  Sancti  Joannis 
Baptistae  "  (Patrol,  xiii.  1221) «.  It  is  wanting, 
however,  in  the  calendar  of  Bucherius,  which  is 
generally  I'eferred  to  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
ceutury,  and  in  the  list  of  festivals  in  the  AjXf- 
stolic  Constitutions  (viii.  33).  These,  however, 
are  mere  passing  exceptions,  for  its  otherwise 
universal  presence  in  ancient  liturgies,  martyr- 
ologies,  and  calendars,  and  the  numerous  homilies 
for  it  in  the  writings  o£  the  fathers  (Augustine, 
Maximus  Taurinensis,  etc.)  are  evidence  of  the 
wide-spread  observance  and  early  date  of  the  fes- 
tival. The  council  of  Agde  (506  a.d.)  in  ruling 
concerning  private  chapels,  includes  the  Nativity 
of  St.  John  the  Baptist  among  the  most  important 
festivals  on  which  a  man  was  not  to  forsake  his 
proper  church,  the  only  others  specified  being 
Easter,  Christmas,  Epiphany,  the  Ascension,  and 
Whitsunday  {Cone.  Agat/ientey  can.  21;  Labbe, 
iv.  1386). 

It  may  next  be  remarked  that,  as  might  have 
been  expected  from  the  interdependence  of  the 
dates  of  the  nativities  of  our  Lord  and  of  the 
Baptist,  the  East  agrees  almost  unanimously 
with  the  West  as  to  the  particular  day  on  which 
the  latter  is  to  be  commemorated.  See  e.g.  be- 
sides the  regular  Byzantine  calendar,  the  notice 
in  the  Greek  metrical  EjJiemerideSj  published 
by  Papebroch  in  the  Acta  5andorum  (May,  vol.  i. 
p.  xxxii.),  Ilp6Spofioy  iifupl  r^Toifyr^  elxiitt  ytl- 
tfoTo  iifynip ;  the  curious  design  in  the  Moscow 
pictorial  calendar  (ibid.') ;  and  the  calendars  of 
the  Egyptian  and  Ethiopic  churches  published 
by  Ludolf  (Fasti  Sacri  Eoclesiae  Alexandrimiff 
pi  32).  So  far  as  we  have  observed,  the  Aihuj- 
nian  church,  the  only  church  that  does  not  cele- 
brate Christmas  on  December  25,  is  also  the  only 
one  that  does  not  commemorate  the  Nativity  of 
the  Baptist  on  June  24,  keeping  it  on  Jan.  14 
(Ncale,  Eastern  Church,  Introd.  p.  797).* 

We  may  add  u  few  words  here  a^  to  the  vigil  and 
octave  of  the  festival.    The  former  is  recognized, 


"  The  other  mention  in  this  calendar  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist  [vi.  Kal.  Jan.  Sancti  Joannis  Baptistae  et  Jacobl 
Apostoli  quern  Herodes  occidit]  is  probably  due  to  a 
cdpyist's  error,  because  of  the  constant  associallon  of  St. 
John  the  Evangelist  with  Dec.  27.  It  has  been  main- 
tained, however,  that  this  it  ao  early  African  form  of  the 
festival  of  the  Decollation  of  St.  John  the  Baptist 

'  For  a  pouibU  variation  from  general  nasge  in  tbe 
case  of  ib«  church  of  lours*  see  Gngor.  Turon.  JIUL 
Franz,  x.  31  {Patrol.  IxxL  666). 


as  we  have  shown  below,  in  the  Leonine  &(4:3- 
mentary,  though  not  specified  by  name  as  is  the 
Ambrosian.  We  need  not,  however,  with  Pape- 
broch, consider  St.  Ambrose  to  have  been  the  first 
to  institute  the  vigil.  It  is  also  found  included 
in  the  later  Roman  Sacramentaries,  the  GelaaiaQ 
and  Gregorian,  and  its  observance  throughoiit 
Gaul  and  Germany  is  shown  by  its  presence  in 
ancient  martyrologies  and  calendars  of  tl>oee 
countries,  e.  g.  [in  one  form  of]  the  Mart.  Grlk" 
nense  (D'Achfery,  SpiciUyium,  xiii.  424),  the 
Mart.  Autissiodorense  (Martene,  ColUctio  AmpUfS. 
vol.  vi.  709),  and  a  calendar  of  the  9th  cen- 
tury described  by  Binterim.  This  writer  refers 
also  to  a  German  Sacramentary  published  kr 
Gerbert,  where  the  notice  for  the  day  is,  **  jeji- 
nium  S.  Joannis  Baptistae,  nna  cum  Missa  pro 
more  vigiliarum  **  {Denkte.  v.  i.  377).  It  may  I* 
mentioned  that  the  council  of  Seiigenst^t 
(1022  A.D.)  ordered  that  all  Christians  should 
abstain  from  flesh  and  blood  for  fonrteeo  dav» 
before  the  festival  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  (can. 
1,  Labbe  ix.  844). 

As  regards  the  octave,  it  would  appear  that 
Papebroch  is  in  error  in  considering  that  no 
earlier  traces  of  it  could  be  found  than  of  the 
13th  or  14th  centuries,  for  Binterim  cites  several 
calendars  of  the  9th  and  10th  centuries  which 
mark  it,  e.g.  the  Cal.  Frismgense  of  the  lC»th 
century  (Eckhart,  Fratic  Orient,  i.  835).  It  will 
be  remembered  that  this  octave  has  a  special 
importance  of  its  own,  as  being  the  day  on  which 
the  Baptist  was  circumcised  and  received  the 
divinely  declared  name  uf  John,  and  on  which 
the  speech  of  Zacharias  was  miracalouaily  re- 
stored. 

(j8.)  Decollation  of  ti.e  Baptist. — Besides  the 
festival  of  the  Nativity  of  St.  John,  there  are 
other  Johannine  festivals  of  comparatirely  minor 
importance,  the  chief  of  which  is  that  of  tbe  De- 
collation, generally  commemorated  on  August  29/ 
the  chief  exception  being  that  the  Armenian 
church  celebrated  it  on  April  13,  and  the  Gal- 
ilean church,  according  to  one  view,  on  the 
octave  of  the  Nativity  of  the  Baptist,  and  accord- 
ing to  another  view  on  September  24.*^ 

This  festival,  too,  must  be  of  comparativelv 
early  date,  for  we  find  it  in  the  Gelasian  and  [in- 
some  forms  of]  the  Gregorian  Sacramentaries.  to 
its  presence  in  which  Bede  alludes  {Expo*,  in 
Marc.  lib.  ii. ;  Patrol,  xcii.  192).  Again  in  the 
Eastern  church,  we  may  appeal  to  the  Byzantine 
and  Russian  calendars,  and  reference  m«y  be 
made  to  the  Moscow  pictorial  calendar  and  the 
Greek  metriail  Ephen*rrides,  the  notice  in  tbe 
latter  being,  elMi  &fA^*  Mrri  npoBp6tiov  rdftcr 
a^X^''^  (t^5.  See  also  Lud'olfs  Egyptian  and 
Ethiopic  calendars  (p.  1):  here,  however,  there 
is  a  simple  commemoration  of  the  Baptist  oo 
August  29,  and  the  festival  of  the  DeoolUtioo 
on  August  30. 

With  reference  to  the  usage  of  the  Gallicaa 
church  alluded  to  above,  the  fact  that  in  their 
liturgy  the  festival  of  the  Decollation  almost  im- 

•  'ITie  MaHjfToli^iuM  Bieronymi  CPatraL  xxx.  4>'«% 
and  a  MS.  of  the  Martyrology  of  Bode  {Patiti.  xciv. 
1025),  place  it  on  Aug.  30.  So  also  Uie  Egyptian  cafeo- 
dar  in  Selden  (p.  221,  ed.  AmsleTdam,  ISTft). 

t  Angusti  {Oenkw.  it  156)  argute  that  tbe  DeobllatHW 
was  not  ortginaUjf  a  distinct  festival  fron  that  of  the 
Nativity  of  the  Baptbt,  but  tbe  evidence  for  tbb  viev,  ii 
must  be  said,  is  ha^ly  conclusive. 
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mediately  followed  the  Nativity  of  the  Baptist, 
induced  Papebroch  {Acta  Sanctorum,  June,  vol. 
V.  p.  608)  to  maintain  that  the  former  com- 
memoration was  probably  held  there  on  the 
octave  of  the  latter.  Mabillon,  on  the  other 
hand,  appeals  to  a  letter  which  bears  the  name 
of  Augustine,  to  one  Bibianus,  a  Gallican  bishop, 
which  asserts  that  the  conception  and  death  of 
St.  John  fell  on  the  same  day  (t.^.  Sept.  23  or 
24),  and  further  refers  to  August  29  as  the  day 
**  quando  inventum  legitur  caput  dominici  prae- 
Cttrsoris  **  (Patrol.  Izxii.  431).  This  letter,  while 
obviously  spurious,  may  be  taken  as  evidence  as 
to  ancient  Qallican  custom,  and  we  find  the 
ftame  usage,  at  any  rate  partially,  among  the 
Goths  of  Spain.  (See  Leslie's  notes  to  the  Moza- 
rabic  Missal ;  Patrol,  Ixzxv.  837.) 

Legend. — ^Thiswill  perhaps  be  the  most^  con- 
venient place  to  give  a  very  brief  resume  of  the 
legends  respecting  the  body  of  St.  John.  This 
was  said  to  have  been  buried  at  Sebaste,  a  town 
on  the  site  of  the  earlier  Samaria.  In  the  time 
of  the  emperor  Julian,  the  coffin  was  broken 
open,  the  bones  burnt,  and  the  dust  scattered 
abroad.  With  this  de6nite  statement,  it  might 
have  been  thought  that  the  history  of  the  relics 
was  at  an  end;  but  the  story  runs  that  the 
Christians  saved  some  of  the  remains,  which  were 
lent  to  Jerusalem,  and  afterwards  to  Alexandria 
to  Athanasius  (RuBnus,  Mist.  Ecdes.  zi.  28 : 
Theodoret,  I/ist.  A'ccles.  iii.  3;  vol.  iii.  918, 
eu.  Schulze  and  Noesselt:  Theophanes,  C/irono- 
fjraphia,  vol.  i.  117,  ed.  Classen);  part  also  were 
obtained  by  Theodoret  for  his  own  church  of 
Cyrus  (see  his  Beiig.  Hist.  vol.  iii.  1245).  In 
order  to  contain  the  relics  of  the  Baptist,  a 
church  was  some  time  afterwards  (circa  390  a.d.) 
built  in  Alexandria  on  the  site  of  the  temple  of 
Serapis  by  the  emperor  Theodosius,  and  finished 
in  the  reign  of  his  son  Arcadius.  Concerning 
the  Head  of  the  Baptist  also  there  is  a  long 
series  of  traditions.  These  are  often  plainly  con- 
flicting, and  it.  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  scholar 
with  Papebroch's  great  learning  should  have 
wasted  time  on  the  attempt  to  reconcile  them. 
The  Head  was  said  to  have  been  buried  in  Herod's 
palace,  where  it  was  first  discovered  about  the 
year  330  A.D.  and  taken  into  Cilicta.  In  the 
time  of  the  emperor  Valens  it  was  moved  as  far 
as  a  place  named  Cosilaus,  but  about  390  A.D. 
Theodosius  transferred  it  to  Constantinople  (Sozo- 
men.  Hist.  Eccles.  vii.  21).  Besides  all  this, 
however,  we  read  of  a  finding  of  the  Head  at 
Emesa  in  454  A.D.,  a  discovery  which  can  hardly 
harmonize  with  the  preceding,  and  which  was  not 
improbably  due  to  a  growing  demand  of  the  age 
for  relics.  However,  there  is  a  further  story  of 
another  translation  of  the  Head,  from  Emesa  to 
Constantinople  in  850  A.D.,  to  preserve  it  from 
the  Saracens,  and  here  it  remained  till  1204  A.D., 
when  Constantinople  was  taken  by  the  Latins. 
The  Head  then,  or  part  of  it,  was  brought  to 
Fi-ance  by  one  Walo  de  Sartone,  a  canon  of 
Amiens.  The  further  legends  given  by  Pape- 
broch, compared  with  which  the  above  almost 
ri^oi(  to  the  dignity  of  history,  we  pass  over. 

Ws  find  at  a  comparatively  early  period 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  literature  on  the 
subject  of  the  Finding  of  the  Head,  for  at  a 
council  held  at  Rome  in  494  A.  D.  under  the 
episcopate  of  Gelasius,  such  writings  are  with 
others  ordered  to  be  read  with  caution.  (**Scripta 


de  inventione  capitis  Joannis  Baptistae  novellat 
quaedam  relationes  sunt,  et  nonnolli  eas  Catho* 
lid  legunt.  Sed  cum  haec  ad  Catholioorum 
manns  pervenerint,  beati  Pauli  ayiostoli  proe- 
cedat  sententia,  Omnia  probate,  quod  bonum  est 
ienete."     Patrol,  lix.  161.) 

(7.)  We  are  now  naturally  brought  to  the 
third  of  the  Johannine  festivals,  the  Finding  of 
the  Head.  It  would  appear  that  diflferent 
supposed  findings  are  commemorated,  and  that 
this  accounts  for  the  various  days  on  which  the 
commemorations  are  held.  The  letter  of  the 
Pseudo-Augustine  already  quoted  names  August 
29  as  the  day  on  which  the  Head  was  found, 
and  in  connection  with  this  we  may  cite  one 
form  of  the  martyrology  of  Bede,  **  Passio  et 
decollatio  vel  potius  inventio  capitis  beati 
Joannis  Baptistae  ....  '\Pairol.  xciv.  1025). 
That  day,  however,  has  ordinarily  been  re- 
served for  the  Decollation,  and  Feb.  24,  ^^r  the 
Finding.  In  that  an-angement,  generally  speak- 
ing. Western,  Byzantine,  Coptic,  and  Ethiopic 
calendars  agree:  and  the  Byzantine  also  com- 
memorates another  finding  on  May  25.  There 
is  besides  a  commemoration  of  the  ^  Apparitio 
corp^-is  "  [  **  inventio  ossium "  Copt.]  in  the 
Ethiopic  and  Coptic  calendars  on  May  27,  and 
of  the  "depositio  capitis"  on  Oct.  27  [26, 
Selden]  in  the  latter.  The  notice  for  FeU.  24  in 
the  Greek  metrical  Ephemcrides  is  «i«^0-Ti|y 
wpoip6fioio  ^dyri  tcdftq  ikfi^l  rcrclpn^K. 

(8.)  The  festival  of  the  Conception  of  t  e 
Baptist  on  Sept.  23  [or  24]  is  also  found  in  the 
above  calendars,  and  in  many  Western  martyro- 
logies.  It  is  not  recognised,  however,  in  the 
Armenian  calendar.  The  notice  for  Sept.  23,  in 
the  Greek  metrical  Lphemerides,  is  uxdit  8« 
rpirp  yvurriip  \dfi9  irp6ipofioif  cfcrw. 

(c.)  Besides  the  two  preceding,  comparatively 
unimportant  festivals,  we  find  also  a  comme- 
moration of  the  imprisonment  on  Aug.  24 
in  the  Ethiopic  caleudar  (Ludolf,  p.  39),  and 
general  commemorations  of  the  Baptist  in  the 
same,  on  Aug.  29  and  April  10  (ib.  pp.  1,  25) : 
and  on  June  6  and  September  5  in  the  Armenian 
calendar  (Neale,  pp.  799,  801). 

2.  Liturgical  A'otices.  —  Th^  oldest  Roman 
Sacramentary,  the  Leonine,  contains  no  less  than 
five  masses  for  the  festival  of  the  Nativity  of  the 
Baptist.  The  first  of  these  evidently  belongs  to 
the  vigil,  for  though  included  with  the  second 
and  third  under  the  general  heading  Satale  S. 
Jo.  Bapt.,  still  the  point  is  settled  by  the  words 
of  the  preface  ^also  occurring,  be  it  said,  in  the 
Gregorian  and  Ambrosian  liturgies  in  the 
seinrice  for  the  vigil)  "  .  .  .  .  exhibentes  so- 
lemne  jejunium,  quo  nati  Joannis  Baptistae 
natalitia  praevenimus  '*  {Leonis  Opera ;  vol.  ii. 
28,  ed.  Ballerini).  The  fourth  and  fifth  masses, 
portions  of  which  are  also  found  in  the  Gehisian 
Sacramentary,  are  headed  ad  fontem,  showing 
the  use  made  of  the  day  as  a  solemn  season  for 
baptism.  The  Gelasian  Sacramentary  both  has 
services  for  the  vigil  and  Nativity,  each  with  its 
own  title  {Patrol.  Ixxiv.  1165),  and  also  for  the 
Decollation  (dies  passiunis)  of  the  Baptist  {ib. 
1175):  and  the  same  too  is  the  c«ise  with  the 
Ambrosian  (Pamelius,  Litwgg.  Latt.  i.  392, 
420),  and  the  Gregorian  Sacramentary  (coll. 
108,  126;  ed.  Menard>  In  this  labt,  while  the 
first  mass  is  headed  in  vigilia,  the  second  tears 
the  title  In  prima  missa  de  not^te. 
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In  the  ancient  Gallican  Lectionary,  published 
hj  Mabillon,  we  find  no  mention  of  a  vigil :  the 
prophetic  lection,  epistle  and  gospel,  are  re- 
spectively Isaiah  xl.  1-20 ;  Acts  xiii.  16-47 ; 
Luke  i.  5-25,  3d-47,  56-68,  [to  the  words 
Vominus  Deus  Israel]^  80.  This  is  immediately 
followed  by  the  festival  of  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul,  and  this  by  the  "  Passio  S.  Joannis  Bap- 
tistae  "  for  which  the  prophetic  lection,  epistle 
and  gospel  are  respectively  Isaiah  zliii.1-13,  22, 
— xliv.  5;  Heb.  xi.  33— xii.  7  ;  Matt.  xiv.  1-14 
(de  Liturgia  Gailkana,  lib.  ii.  pp.  158,  160). 
The  same  too  is  the  case  in  the  Gallican  missal, 
save  that  there  the  festival  of  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul  is  immediately  followed  by  a  mass  *'In 
Katale  unius  Apostoli  et  Martyris"  (Op.  cit. 
lib.  iii.  271,  275).  In  the  Mozai-abic  missal  we 
find  forms  given  for  the  Sunday  **  pro  adventa 
S.  Johannis,"  as  well  as  for  the  festival  of  the 
Nativity  itself,  and  for  that  of  thto  Decollation. 
The  prophetic  lection,  epistle  and  gospel  In  the 
three  cases  are  Isaiah  xl.  1-9,  Kph.  iv.  1-14, 
Mark  i.  1-8 :  Jer.  i.  5-10,  17-19 ;  Gal.  L  11-24, 
Luke  i.  57-70,  80  :  Wisdom  iv.  7-15,  2  Cor.  xiL 
2-10,  Matt.  xiv.  1-15.  Sundry  variations  to 
the  above  occurring  in  ancient  lectionaridi  are 
mentioned  (in  loc.)  in  the  notes  to  Leslie's  edition 
of  the  Mozarabic  missul.  (Patrol.  Ixzxv.  751, 
756,  837:  and  for  the  Breviary  [June  24, 
Sept.  24],  Patrd.  Ixxxvi.  1129,  1133, 1209.) 

3.  Miscefkmeous  Notices. — We  have  hitherto 
spoken  of  the  Baptist  solely  from  the  Christian 
point  of  view,  we  shall  now  dwell  briefly  on 
some  further  references.  Josephus's  account 
(Antiq,  xviii.  5.  2)  is  practically  the  same  as 
that  of  the  New  Testament,  but  he  adds  that, 
besides  other  causes,  Herod  Antipas  was  more  or 
less  moved  to  the  murder  of  St.  John  by  poli- 
tical reasons,  the  dread  of  a  revolution.' 

There  are,  moreover,  some  curious  associations 
connecting  St.  John  with  some  semi-Christian, 
or  rather  non-Christian,  religions.  The  Clemen- 
tine Homilies  (ii.  23)  make  Simon  Magus  to 
have  been  the  chief  (vpvTos  koI  ^oicifjL^aros) 
disciple  of  St.  John,  who  is  further  described  as 
a  rifitpofiairrltrrris  (see  Hegesippns  apud  Euscb. 
ITiat.  Eccles.  iv.  22 ;  Justin  Martyr  DicU.  cum 
Tryph,  c.  80 ;  and  esp.  Epiphanius,  Haer,  17). 
We  may  perhaps,  therefore,  connect  the  Hemero' 
baptistae  with  the  so  called  Mendaeans(or  properly 
Mandaeans),  known  also  as  the  Zabians,  disciples 
of  St.  John,  Christians  of  St.  John.  This  sect, 
which  still  exists,  chiefly  near  the  Tigris,  claims 
to  be  the  lineal  successors  of  the  actual  disciples 
of  St.  John,  respecting  whom  they  give  some 
wild  traditions,  and  whom  they  regard  as  supe- 
rior to  Christ.  They  totally  ignore  his  behead- 
ing, and  say  that  on  his  death-bed  he  bid  his 
disciples  to  crucify  his  body,  in  reference  to  the 
death  that  should  befal  his  kinsman  Jesus.  The 
body  was  then  preserved  in  a  crystal  sarcophagus 
at  Sjuster  in  Persia.  (Ignatius  a  Jesu,  Norratio 
originiSf  rihtum  et  errorum  Christianorum  Jo- 
hannis,  Romae,  1 652 :  Kaeropfer,  Amoenitates 
Exoticae  pp.  435-454,  Lemgoviae  1712:  Norberg, 
De  religume  et  lingua  Sabaeorum:  Petermann 
in  Herzog's  Real-Encyd.  s.  vv.  Mendaer^  Zabier : 


r  As  a  parallel  to  ibis  we  may  mention  the  story  of 
Herod  the  Great's  attempt  to  slay  the  iirftot  John  from 
the  fear  lest  he  might  hereafter  prove  the  king  of  Israel 
{J*rolev.  Jacobin  c.  23). 


Chwolsohn,  Die  Saabier  tmd  der  Saabitmmi  pp. 
100-138,  St.  Petersburgh,  1856.)  They  celebraU 
in  August  (or  April,  according  to  Iniatius  s 
Jesu)  an  annual  festival  of  three  days  duration, 
in  honour  of  the  Baptist,  and  an  annual  festival 
in  June  of  five  days'  duration,  when  all  the  sect 
receive  baptism.  (Kaempfer,  p.  446.)  This 
reminds  us  of  Augustine's  protest  cited  above. 
Their  chief  sacred  book,  the  Sicbra  Adem  or  Book 
of  Adam,  edited  by  Norberg  (Codex  Na^araeus, 
liher  Adami  appellfdus^  HafniaeX  and  recently  by 
Petermann  (Lipsiae,  1867),  contains  several 
references  to  St.  John  (see  vol.  i.  108,  voL  ii.  20, 
22,  24,  60;  ed.  Norberg).  Thev  also  poasc»  a 
<<  Book  of  John  [the  Baptist]  "  reported  to  have 
been  given  to  their  ancestors  by  John  himself; 
of  which  there  is  a  MS.  in  the  Bihliotheg^ 
NatiQnale  at  Paris  (Norberg  de  lingu&f  4^  P-  ^X 
Among  their  most  curious  superstitions  is  one  in 
connection  with  the  baptism  of  our  Lord  by  St. 
John,  which  accounts  for  the  view  they  take  of 
blue  as  an  unholy  colour  (Kaempfer,  p.  447)l 

For  a  possible  connection  of  the  sect  of  the 
Elxaites  with  the  teaching  of  St.  John,  sea  Hil- 
genfeld.  Novum  Testamenium  extra  Camcnem 
receptum  iii.  158.  Chwolsohn  (fjp.  di.  p.  112) 
views  Elxai  as  the  actual  founder  of  the  Men- 
daeans,  another  point  of  coincidence. 

Among  the  Mohammedans,  St.  John  is  ac- 
counted as  a  prophet,  and  he  is  mentioned  in  the 
Koran  in  terms  of  high  respect  (Sura  ilL  39). 
The  passage  in  Sale's  translation  runs,  ''John, 
who  shall  bear  witness  to  the  wonl  which 
Cometh  from  God,  an  honourable  pers^m,  ciaa^te, 
and  one  of  the  righteous  prophets." 

We  must  in  conclusion  only  allude  in  the 
briefest  terms  to  a  point,  which  though  not 
strictly  within  our  province,  must  not  be  abso- 
lutely passed  over,  the  position  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist  as  the  patron  saint  of  the  Knights  Hos- 
pitallers of  St.  John,  and  his  association  in  some 
form  with  the  esoteric  rites  of  the  order  of  the 
Templars,  tKough  probably  here  there  has  been 
at  times  a  confusion  with  St.  John  the  Evangelist. 
For  the  possible  connection  with  St.  John  the 
Baptist  in  such  rites  as  the  Baphomet,  the 
dissevered  head,  etc,  see  Von  Hammer,  Jfya- 
terium  Baphometis  revehtum.  Viudobonae,  1818. 
Reference  may  also  be  made  to  Von  WedekiDd, 
Das  JohannM-Fest  in  der  Frey^MoMrerd,  Frank- 
fort, 1818. 

For  the  matter  of  the  present  article,  we  haTe 
to  express  considerable  obligations  to  Binterim, 
DenkuHrdigkdten  der  Christ-EaihoHtchen  Kirch^, 
vol.  V.  part  1,  pp.  373,  sqq. ;  446  sqq. ;  Augnsti 
Denkwitrdigkdten  aus  der  Christlkhen  Arckadogie^ 
vol.  iii.  pp.  152  sqq.  Papebroch  in  Acta  Smc 
torum  (July  25).  Reference  may  also  be  made 
to  Paciaudius  de  Cultu  S,  JohanniM  BeqiHgtae. 
Romae  1755.  Waitewitz  I\w^tr  JoowiAa. 
Magdeburg,  1659.  [R.  S.] 

JOHN  THE  BAPTIST,  ST.,  FIRE  OP. 

We  called  attention  in  the  previous  artide  to 
the  way  in  which  early  Christiaii  writers  dwell 
on  the  mystical  significance  of  the  fiict  that  the 
festival  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  coinddea  with 
the  period  of  the  summer  solstice,  and  we  also 
referred  in  passing  to  various  aupexstitioBi  rite» 
and  customs,  which  Christianity  evidently  inhe- 
rited from  heathenism.  The  most  prominent  ot 
these  is  that  which  has  long  been  known  under 
the  name  of  the  Fire  of  St.  John  th«  Baptist, 
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vrhich,  with  numerous  attendant  customs,  is 
obTioasly  nothing  more  than  a  relic  of  ancient 
nin-worship,  connected  with  that  period  of  the 
jrear  when  the  sun  has  reached  the  turning  point 
of  his  annual  course.  This  custom  of  kindling 
l^reat  fires  in  the  open  air  on  Midsummer's  Eve 
lias  been  shown  to  exist  (and  in  not  a  few  places 
sven  to  the  present  day)  among  almost  all  Euro- 
pean nations,  as  well  as  in  the  East*  (see  Jac. 
Grimm,  Deutsche  Afythologie  pp.  583  sqq.,  ed.  2) ; 
and  it  can  hardly  be  rightly  viewed  unless  we 
associate  it  with  the  universally  observed  festival 
At  the  winter  solstice,  the  Natalie  Invicti,  when 
the  sun  is,  as  it  were,  bom  again  for  the  coming 
vear  [Christmas],  with  that  on  May-day,  the  la 
Beal'tine  of  the  Irish,  when  the  sun's  warmth 
bas  awakened  the  dormant  earth  [James  tuu 
Less,  St.,  Fesiiyal  of],  and  with  other  similar 
instances. 

Thus,  it  will  be  seen,  there  is  plainly  no  ori^ 
pncU  connection  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  with 
the  practice  now  under  consideration.  The  birth- 
lay  of  our  Loi*d  having  been  once  fixed,  by  what- 
(oever  means,  at  the  winter  solstice  (and  there 
s  certainly  no  inconsiderable  body  of  evidence 
pointing  to  the  conclusion  that  the  well-nigh  uni- 
rersal  prevalence  of  a  festival  at  that  time  of  the 
irear  had  much  to  do  with  the  matter,  and  that 
it  is  a  case  of  the  transference  of  worship  from 
;ho  material  sun  to  Christ,  the  sun  of  righteous- 
less),  then,  since  there  was  a  difl'erence  of  six 
months  between  the  ages  of  our  Lord  and  of 
;he  Baptist,  the  birthday  of  the  latter  would 
naturally  be  assigned  to  the  summer  solstice, 
rbe  existing  heathen  pi*actices,  at  first  strongly 
>pposed  by  the  church,  gradually  came  to  be 
tolerated  and  finally  to  be  recognised  ;  while  the 
ittempt  was  continually  made  to  associate  the 
customs  of  the  day  with  the  saint  whose  festival 
lad  thus  happened  to  coincide  with  the  older 
:elebration. 

A  curious  view  on  this  subject,  which  may 
just  claim  a  passing  notice,  is  found  in  Hislop  s 
Tvoo  Babyhns(p.  184),  whish  refers  the  great  Mid- 
iummer  festival  of  many  heathenisms  primarily 
to  the  Babylonian  festival  of  Tammuz,  who  is 
'urther  identified  with  Cannes,  the  Fish-God 
nentioned  by  Berosus  (lib.  i.  p.  48,  ed.  Richter). 
t  is  there  maintained  that  this  name  was  sug- 
gestive of  that  of  Joannes,  and  thus  a  Christian 
estival  grew  out  of  a  heathen  one,  with  hardly 
i  change  in  the  name  of  the  object  of  the  festi- 
-al.  More  evidence,  however,  and  less  theorizing 
s  wanted,  before  such  a  view  can  be  seriously 
ntertained. 

To  return  now  to  the  main  part  of  our  subject ; 
—we  shall  cite,  as  showing  the  church's  original 
K)int  of  view  in  the  matter,  a  passage  from  one 
f  the  sermons  of  Augustine  first  edited  by 
'rangipane  in  1819,  where  he  protests  strongly 
gainst  this  practice  of  the  lighting  of  fires  on 
ft,  John's  Eve : —  "  Cessent  religiones  sacrilegio- 
um,  cessent  studia  atque  joca  vanitatum;  non 
ant  ilia  quae  fieri  solent,  non  quaedam  jam  in 
aemonum  honorem,  sed  adhuc  tamen  secundum 
aemonum  raorem.  Hesterno  die  post  vesperam 
utrescentibus  fiammis  antiquitus  more  daemo- 

•  Nor  need  this  remark  be  ooofined  to  the  old  world, 
•r  we  find  the  same  clsis  of  rites  prevailing  also  among 
le  Peruvians  under  the  dominion  of  the  Incas  (Prescott, 
onquut  of  Feru,  L  pp.  M«qq.;  10th  )d.). 


niomm  tota  civitas  flagrabat  atque  putrescebat, 
et  universam  aerem  fumus  obduxerat"  {Serm, 
S  de  S,  Joh.  Bapt.  §  3;  Patrol,  xlvi.  996). 
Theodoret  again  {Quaest.  in  iv.  Beg.  [xvi.  3],  /n- 
terr.  47,  vol.  i.  539,  ed.  Schulze)  in  referring  to 
Ahaz's  ''causing  his  sons  to  pass  through  the 
fire,"  sees  in  it  an  underlying  reference  to  a  cus- 
tom existing  in  his  time,  of  lighting  fires  in  the 
streets,  over  which  men  and  boys  leaped,  and 
«ven  infants  were  carried  by  their  mothers. 
Theodoret  states  that  this  was  done  once  a 
year,  and  though  he  does  not  further  define  the 
time,  there  is  a  probable  reference  to  the  Mid- 
summer fire.  The  Quinisext  or  TruUan  council 
(circa  692,  a.d.)  forbids  the  lighting  of  such 
fires  before  houses,  etc.,  and  the  leaping  over 
them ;  and  penalties  are  laid  down  for  all,  cleric 
or  lay,  who  followed  the  practice  (can.  65,  Labbc 
vi.  1172).  In  this  last  case,  however,  the  periods 
are  distinctly  specified  as  the  times  of  the  new 
moon,  but  the  superstition  legislated  against  is 
clearly  a  parallel  one ;  and,  at  any  rate,  Theo- 
dore Balsamon  (cited  by  Paciaudius,  tn/ra),  in  his 
comments  on  this  canon,  makes  special  mention 
of  the  fires  on  St.  John  the  Baptist's  Eve.  One 
more  such  instance  may  suffice :  the  German 
council,  which  sat  under  the  authority  of  St. 
Boniface,  either  at  Augsburg  or  Ratisbon  in  742 
A.D.,  forbids  **illos  sacrilegos  ignes,  quos  Ned' 
fratres  {Nodfyr,  Niedfyr"]  vocant "  (can.  5,  Labbe 
vi.  1535). 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  change  of 
feeling  with  which  such  practices  were  regarded 
by  the  church  as  time  went  on,  and  to  the  conse- 
quent attempt  to  connect  them  directly  with  the 
Baptist.  As  examples  of  this  we  may  cite  Joh. 
Beleth  {Rat.  div.  ojf.  c.  137 ;  Patrol,  ccii.  141), 
who  wrote  about  1170  a.d.,  and  Durandus  {Bat. 
div,  off.  vii.  12. 10).  In  these  passages  reference  is 
made  to  three  customs  practised  at  this  season,  the 
lighting  of  fires  (which  are  described  as  being  made 
of  *'  ossa  et  quaedam  alia  immunda  "),  the  carry- 
ing of  firebrands  about  the  fields,  and  the  rolling 
of  a  wheel.  After  a  strange  explanation  of  the 
first  of  these  as  being  a  means  for  driving  away 
dragons,  another  reason  is  given,  namely,  that  it 
was  done  in  memory  of  the  burning  of  the  bones 
of  St.  John  the  Baptist  at  Sebaste  (see  last 
article).  The  carrying  about  of  firebrands  is 
explained  as  having  reference  to  him  who  was  a 
'*  burning  and  shining  light"  (John  v.  35) ;  while 
the  rolling  of  the  wheel,  which  has  an  obvious 
reference  to  the  course  of  the  sun,  is  made 
further  to  refer  to  the  glory  of  St.  John  waning 
before  Him  who  was  the  True  Light. 

An  attempt  to  disprove  the  idea  of  the  con- 
nection of  the  Fire  of  St.  John  with  heathen 
rites  is  made  by  Paciaudius  {de  Cultu  S.  Joh. 
Bapt.  Antiquitates  Christianae^  pp.  335  sqq.), 
who,  however,  is  mainly  combating  the  idea  of 
its  connection  with  the  Roman  Palilia,  a  point 
urged  by  Reiske,  Zeumer  {infra),  and  other 
writers.  The  argumenta  here,  however,  though 
ingenious,  rest  altogether  on  too  narrow  a  foot- 
ing. 

In  addition  to  works  already  cited,  reference 
may  also  be  made  to  F.  C.  de  Khautz  de  ritu  ignis 
in  ifatali  S.  Joh.  Bapt.  accensi.  Vindob.  1759 : 
Reiske,  Untersuchung  dee  bei  den  alten  Deutechen 
g^rauchlichen  heidnischen  NordfyrSy  ingleichen 
des  Oster' und  Johannis-feuers.  Frankfort  1696: 
2^amer,  Diseertatio  de  igne  in  festo  8.  Johannis 
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1.  Iconography, — We  litid  abundant  eTidcuce 
Ibat  reprCieiitatiDiis  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  ven 
very  frequent  in  early  Chri.tiiin  timei.  Epipha- 
nius  (Cone.  Sic.  II.  Act.  ti.  ;  Lnbbe,  Til.  538)  tella 
ui  that  Ihosf  who  delighted  b  "loft  clothing" 
were  rebuked  hy  the  tigure  of  the  Bapliet  in  hi> 
"miment  of  camel's  hair;"  in  this  garb,  indeed, 
he  ia  most  lunaily  represented,  especiaUy  in  the 
^ptitm  of  the  Saviour  [ho  Jortian],  b  subject 
of  very  frequent  recurrence  iu  enrly  Christian 
art,  as  fur  iDalsuce,  in  the  well-lmowQ  painting 
in  the  cemetery  of  Pontianiu,  in  many  moaaics 
(Clampini,  Vtt.  Mm.  ii.  Mb,  iiiii.),  and  on  Tari- 
ous  cD^ruTed  stones  and  bronze  medals  (Vetlori, 
Sam.  iier.  explic,  p,  6B  and  frontispiece),  where 
he  i<  shown  in  the  act  of  pouring  wnter  from 
n  ibell  on  the  Lord's  head  ;  he  carriei  a  staff  in 

Sometimes   the   Forerunner   |H>ints   with    his 


finger  to  the  Messiah,  represented  in  the  form 
of  a  lamb,  or  in  persou  iConcH.  in  Trull,  can. 
Iiiiii.).  He  hna  l»eD  figured  by  some  artists  in 
tunic  and  (allium,  as  for  eiample  on  the  bottom 
■      "  i   (.Vttn,  Uv,  Tl. 


No.  1),  and  a 


ligned  t 


1  the 


If  this  assumption  b«  correct,  we  have  hert 
of  the  most  ancient  reprenenlations  of  this  s 
bot  niHBy  competent  judges  believe  that  it 
representation  of  St.  Paul.     Be  this  u  it  . 
we   find  the  Bnptitt  clad  in  a  limilar  mai 
and  also  nimbuied,  in  a  moBalcortheSthcen 
(Ciampini,  Vet,  Hon,  tab.  mi.),  in  the  ct 
of  an  iTory  cross  of  almost  the  si 
diudi,  Dt  callu  Jam.  Bapt.  p.  182,  see  woodi 
in  an   ancient   diptych  figured    by  Oori   (The- 
mur.  Diptych,  vol.  iii.  p.  235),  and  also  id  bust 
upon  a  cbairedony  attributed  to  the  5th  ccDturr 
<Pnciaudl,  «.».  p.  189). 

In  the  Mennes  of   the  Grreka  the  Hgure  of 
St.  John  the  Baptist   U   winged,  in  allusiou   to 


:e(Pa 


the  puaage  of  Isaiah  quoted  by  St.  Hark  (l  i'f, 
and  applied  by  the  Lord  Himself  to  the  Fon- 
mnneri  "  Behold  t  I  lend  Uy  Uessenger  bdiin 
Thv  Face  which  shall  prepare  Thy  way  befon 
Thee."  Hia  right  hand  is  raised  in  the  aet  of 
eihorUtlon,  and  in  his  left  he  orris  a  qhi, 
and  a  scroll  inscribed  with  these  words. 

The  annnndation  of  the  birth  of  the  Baptat 

Uaria  Uaggiore,  A.D.  413.  The  ang«!  i>  ad. 
dressing  Zachariai,  who  stands  before  the  altar 
of  incense  (Ciampini,  Va.  Mim.  toL  i.  taL  ilii. 
nn.  I,  2,  3>  In  the  ancient  moawc  on  the  poi^ 
tieo  of  St.  John  Lateran  the  head  nf  John  the 
Baptist  is  arried  in  a  dish  by  a  lictor,  while  tbe 

the* 


il  kneeling  before 


Dtt^ioatilm^.-~^\x  firat  chareh  dedicated  ta 
him  was  probably  the  basilica  bnilt  by  Constan- 
tlne,  and  dedicated  to  tbe  Forerunner,  npoa  iba 
Coelian  Honnt,  near  the  Lateran.  It  is,  boweter, 
not  improbable  that  the  name  was  tnailerrtd 
to  it  from  tbe  baptistery  of  Constantine,  a  short 
distance   from  it,  which   was   dedicated  to  St. 

Bibliothecarius   states   that  C«- 


cated    t 


the  I 


saint  at  Oitia  and  at  Albano  («  8.  SglroL 
g§45,  46)  Hlgoe,  ciivii.  1524  I.),  oA  Da 
Cange  meotinas  one  at  Constantinople  (Cos- 
itonCinop.  Chritt,  lib.  iv.  §  4),  of  which,  howerer, 
we  can  find  do  other  record.  At  Naples  it  is 
commonly  asMrted  that  a  church,  dedicated  t« 
St.  John  the  Baptist,  was  built  In  that  atv  by 
Qmatantine  on  the  site  of  the  temple  of  Hadrian, 
in  fnllilmeat  of  a  tow  made  during  a  Twlent 
atonn  on  his  Toyaga  from  Sicily.  But  it 
has  been  proved  by  Majochi,  that  this  founder 
could  not  have  bees  Conitanline  the  Gr«at. 
though  he  may  possibly  have  been  the  younger 
Constantine,  son  of  Co'astans   (Z>< 


t  FloiVK* 

ioSt.J(Ju 


early  times  a 
the  Baptist,  who  becane  the 
protector  of  the  city  (Villaal,  Chnmicie,  I.  i. 
c.  60).  St.  Benedict  dedicated  to  the  Baptist 
one  of  the  two  oratories  which  he  erected  on  tl>e 
site  of  the  temple  of  Apollo  on  llonDt  CkiCino 
(Greg.  Diahg.  ii.  8,  in  Migne,  liri.  col.  152  n). 
" 'Pl*     ' 


Jsnus  was  converted  into  a  churci 
caled  as  "  Sancti  Joaniiis  ad  qnal 
(Caitellione,  Mohan.  Antij.  pars 
There   wen    at  Bavenna    in    the  6 


d  dedt- 


one  of  which. 

called  /.. 

Jfo 

his   decallati 

Ratm.  ii.  and 

Ui.>     At 

Moi 

delinda  built  a 

chtAin 

Baptist,  on  wh 

ch  she  la 

Tilh 

Moua,   qnecn   Tyito. 


s   gifts  of  e. 


aalthv  . 


Agilnlph,  her  husband,  follow 
St  Tarin  (PsclaudI  v. :  pp.  15  and  16).  Paciaadi 
enumerates  many  other  ehnrches  dedicated  In  the 
Baptist  In  different  places  and  in  later  timei. 
Allan  dedicated  to  him  were  naaally  to  be  ftraod 
in  the  baptlsteriea ;  these  were  always  plaod 
under  hit  protection,  adorned  with  paintings  sod 
scnlptitree  in  which  he  is  the  principal  figan. 
and  sometime!  enricbed  with  bis  rvliea.  (Pin- 
audi,  Dt  Culta  Joana.  Bapl. :  Hartigiy,  fHi. 
des  Aniiq.  Chrfi.  s.  v.).  [C] 
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JOHN  THE  EVANGELIST,  ST.,    Festi- 

ALOF. 

1.  History  of  Festival. — It  is  not  necessary  to 
iter  here  upon  a  discussion  of  the  various  early 
>gcDds  respecting  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  which 
ill  be  found  treated  of  in  the  Bible  Dictionary, 
>  which  reference  may  be  made.  We  shall 
ere  merely  speak  of  the  festivals  of  St.  John, 
ud  add  a  notice  of  the  chief  pseudonymous 
rorks  attributed  to  him. 

We  hai-dly  find  the  festival  of  St.  John  stand- 
jg  out  in  early  times  with  that  prominence 
rhich  we  should  expect  in  the  case  of  one  so 
i>seatially  of  the  chief  o{  the  apostles.  As  we 
nve  already  mentioned  in  the  article  on  the 
estival  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  there  is  a  not 
Diprobable  commemoration  of  the  evangelist  in 
he  ancient  Catendarium  Carthaginenae,  if,  as 
eems  reasonable,  we  assume  the  word  Baptistae 
o  have  been  written  '*  per  incuriam  scribae  "  for 
^Jvafujtlistae.  The  notice  is  ^*ri.  Kal.  Jan.  Sancti 
oannis  Baptistae,  et  Jacobi  Apostoli,  quem 
lerodes  occidit "  {Patroi.  xiii.  1228),  On  this 
ssumption  then  we  have  a  joint  commemoration 
•f  the  two  brothers,  the  sons  of  2^bedee;  and 
he  same  combination  is  also  found  in  the 
}othico-Gallic  missal  (infra).  The  Armenian 
hurch  commemorates  the  two  brothers  together 
•n  Dec.  28  (Ncale,  Kcutern  Church;  Introd. 
).  804);  and  the  Ethiopic  church  on  Sep.  27 
Lu'iolf,  Fasti  Sacri  Kcclesiae  Alexandrinaey 
).  5). 

In  the  West,  however,  the  name  of  St.  John 
ilone  is  ordinarily  found  associated  with  Dec.  27, 
i  day  which  by  its  close  proximity  to  Christmas 
(eems  especially  appropriate  for  the  commemo- 
-ation  of  the  beloved  disciple,  as  also  those  of  the 
Innocents,  the  first  martyrs  for  Christ,  and  of 
Stephen  the  first  conscious  martyr.  This  idea  is 
>flen  dwelt  upon  by  mediaeval  writers,  some  of 
tvhom  allude  further  to  a  tradition  that  the 
c^vangelist  died  on  the  day  which  is  now  the 
festival  of  the  Nativity  of  St.  John  the  Baptist, 
^ut  that  his  commemoration  was  transferred  to 
i  day  in  the  octave  of  Christmas  (see  e.g. 
Durandus,  Rat.  Div.  Off.  viL  42).  As  we  have 
mplied  above,  however,  there  b  a  lack  of  recog- 
nition of  this  festival  in  the  writings  of  the 
>arlier  fathers,  scarcely  any  of  whom  furnish  us 
A'ith  homilies  for  the  day,  even  those  who  have 
ivritten  them  for  the  festivals  of  St.  Stephen  and 
ihe  Innocents. 

It  may  be  noted  here  that  in  many  ancient 
^)Iendars  December  27  is  marked  not  as  the 
\at(tfe  or  Nativitas^  but  as  the  Assumptio  or 
Transitus  of  St.  John.  Thus  we  find,  e.g.,  in 
the  ancient  so-called  Martyrologium  Hieronymi 
^  vi.  Kal.  Januarii  Assumptio  S.  Joannis  Evan- 
gel istae  apud  Ephesura"  {Patrol,  xxx.  137), 
and  similarly  the  Mariyrologium  GeUonense 
^D'Achfery,  Spicilegium  xiii.  390).  This  wording 
is  doubtlessly  due  to  the  belief  in  some  of  the 
curious  legends  as  to  the  death  of  this  apostle. 
Of  this  we  find  no  trace  in  the  earliest  writers ; 
thus  Fulycrates,  a  near  successor  of  St.  John, 
»imply  says  4v  *Z^iff<f  Kftcoifiifrai  (Polycr. 
ipud  Euseb.  Hist.  Eocles.  iii.  31).  Soon,  how- 
ever, the  legendary  element  showed  itself,  and  as 
early  as  the  time  of  Augustine  the  story  pre- 
vailed that  the  apostle  had  been  laid  in  the  tomb 
merely  in  the  semblance  of  death,  but  that  he 
really  lived  was  shown  by  the  movements  of  the 


ground  where  he  was  laid,  and  the  appearance 
as  of  dust  expelled  from  the  grave  by  the  process 
of  breathing  (August.  Tractatua  124  in  Joannem  c. 
2;  vol.  iii.  2467,  ed.  Gaume).  Later  writers 
speak  of  this  dust  by  the  title  of  manna  (see  e.g, 
Gregor.  Turon.  de  Olona  Martyrum  i.  30,  Patrol. 
Ixxi.  730 ;  Hildebert  Turon.  Serm.  in  fcsto  8. 
Johan.y  Patrol,  clxxi.  726  sqq.).  It  is  this  which 
appears  to  be  specially  dwelt  on  by  the  Greek 
church  in  their  commemoration  of  St.  John  on 
May  8  {intra).  In  some  writers  the  legend 
makes  St.  John  live  to  the  end  of  the  world,  to 
witness  with  Enoch  and  Elijah  to  the  truth  (see 
e.g.  Ephraemius  Antioch.  apud  Photium,  IfibliO' 
theca,  cod.  229;  Patrol.  Qr.  ciii.  985).  Ac- 
cording to  another  form,  he  died  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  nature,  and  was  immediately  raised 
from  the  dead  and  translated  into  paradise  (see 
e.g.  Nicephorus  Hi»t.  Eccles.  ii.  42).  All  these 
legends  have  doubtlessly  grown  from  a  misun- 
derstanding of  our  Lord's  words  in  John  xxi.  22. 

We  may  add  further  that  the  festival  of  St. 
John  **ad  portam  Latinam"  on  May  6,  which 
commemorates  the  apostle's  having  been  thrown 
at  that  place  into  a  cauldron  of  lM)il)ng  oil  and 
escaping  unhurt,  is  often  noted  as  the  **  Nativitas 
(Natalis)  ad  portam  Latinani  "  {e.g.  in  the  Gre- 
gorian Sacramentary  and  some  forms  of  the 
Martyrolofjium  Hieronymi)  the  apostle  having 
there  as  fully  won  the  martyr's  crown  as  though 
no  miraculous  deliverance  had  been  wrought.* 
Whatever  truth  there  may  be  in  this  story,  it  is 
at  any  rate  as  old  as  the  time  of  Tertullian  (see 
de  Praescript.  c.  36 ;  cf.  Jerome,  ado,  Jomnian. 
i.  26,  vol.  ii.  280  [where  he  appeals  to  Tertullian], 
Cbrnm.  in  McUthaeum  xxi.  23,  vol.  vii.  155). 

In  later  times  a  church  was  built  near  the 
Latin  gate  in  memory  of  this  event.  It  may 
reasonably  be  inferrea  that  it  is  to  this  church 
that  Anastasius  Bibliothecarius  refers  as  being 
restored  by  Adrian  I.  (ob.  795  A.D.),  though  he 
describes  it  as  '^ecclesiam  beati  Johannis  ^op- 
tistae  sitam  juxta  portam  I^tinam "  ( Vitae 
PonUficum,  Adrian  L;  Patrol,  cxxviii.  1191). 
On  this  point  see  further  G.  M.  Crescimbeni, 
L'Istoria  delta  chieaa  di  S.  Oiovanni  avanti 
Porta  Latina;  Roma,  1716. 

In  the  Greek  church  St.  John  is  commemorated 
on  May  8  and  September  26,  regard  being  had 
on  the  former  day  to  the  miracle  of  the 
**  manna,"  and  on  the  latter  to  his  translation. 
Thus  in  the  Greek  metrical  £phemerides  pub- 
lished by  Papebroch  in  the  Acta  Sanctorum 
(May,  vol.  i.,  pp.  xxvii.  xlir.)  the  notices  are 
iyHodrp  rt\4owrt  ^oBiafthv^  Bpoyr^oyotOj  vp6s 
•y*  Bthv  fitrto'ni  fipdmris  iroTs  thcd^i  eirrjj.  The 
latter  festival  is  also  found  in  the  calendars  of 
the  Ethiopic  and  Coptic  churches  <>  (Ludolf,  p.  5), 
which  also  commemorate  St.  John  on  December 
30,  and  also  his  translation  on  May  11  (t6.  pp. 
16,  28). 

Before  passing  on  to  the  next  part  of  our 
subject,  we  may  refer  briefly  to  a  custom 
prevalent    in   the  middle  ages  of    tending  to 


•  Polycrstee  (I.e.)  caUs  St.  John  ftoprw,  and  the 
Gothico-GslUc  Missal  {infra)  speaks  of  the  two  sons  ot 
Zebedee  together  as  tcutriyn. 

b  So  lilphraemias  ({.  e.)  rh  ayior  cicc tvov  ftvpor. 

«  In  one  form  of  the  calendar  given  by  Selden  {de  ffynt' 
driia  veterum  £bi-a«orum,  p.  212,  ed.  1679).  the  date  la 
given  as  September  24. 
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fnendft  on  St.  John'B  day  presents  of  wine  which 
had  been  previously  blessed  (^Benedictio  or  J^oii- 
$tu»  S,  Joannia).  The  origin  of  this  custom  is 
not  certainly  known.  Some  hare  viewed  it  as  a 
continaation  of  the  old  Roman  custom  of  sending 
to  friends  at  the  beginning  of  January  presents 
in  honour  of  Janus.  Whether  or  no  there  be 
any  connection  between  the  two  customs,  it 
seems  probable  that  there  must  be  some  refer- 
ence to  the  legend  of  the  poisoned  wine  cup  sent 
to  St.  John,  who  signed  it  with  the  cross  and 
drank  it  unhurt  (see  tf.a>  Isid.  Hispal.  de  ortu 
et  obita  Patrvtm  c.  72 ;  Patrol.  Ixxxiii.  151).  This 
legend  has  very  likely  arisen  from  our  Lord's 
words  (Matt.  zx.  23  :  cf.  also  Mark  xvi.  18),  and 
has  itself  obviously  been  the  source  of  a  common 
mediaeval  representation  of  St.  John,  as  holding 
a  cap  round  which  a  serpent  is  entwined. 

2.  Liturgical  Notices. — In  the  Leonine  Sacra- 
mentary  we  have  two  masses  for  the  festival  of  St. 
John  on  December  27  (Leonis  0pp.  ii.  153,  ed. 
Ballerini).  There  is,  however,  but  one  in  the 
Gelasian  Sacramentary  {Patrol.  Ixxiv.  1060), 
and  in  the  Gregorian,  as  given  by  Menard  (col. 
10);  he  mentions,  however,  that  two  occur  in 
the  C(L  Eatoldi^  and  in  the  text  of  Pamelius,  and 
also  in  the  Gregorian  Antiphonary  (ib.  col.  659). 
We  may  probably  assume  that  one  mass  was  for 
early  morning,  and  another  for  a  later  service. 
In  some  forms  of  the  Gregorian  Sacramentary  is 
alto  a  mass  for  May  6,  **  Nativitas  S.  Joannis 
ante  portam  Latinam"(i&.  coL  87).  The  Am- 
brosian  liturgy  gives  one  mftss  for  December  27 
(Pamelius,  LUurgg.  Latt.  i.  307). 

In  the  ancient  Galilean  lectionary  published 
by  Mabillon,  Dec.  27  is  inscribed  in  festo  8. 
Joharmis,  but  in  the  Gothico-Gallic  missal  the 
heading  is  in  Natale  Apostolorum  Jacobi  et  Jo' 
hannia  (Mabillon,  de  Liturgia  GalUcann,  lib.  ii. 
Ill,  iii.  196).  In  the  former  case  the  epistle 
and  gospel  assigned  for  the  day  (no  prophetic 
lection  is  provided)  are  Rev.  xiv.  1-7,  Mark  x. 
35  ....  (one  leaf  of  the  MS.  is  here  torn  away). 
The  Gothico-Gallic  missal  has  also  a  commemo- 
ration of  St.  John,  "  ante  portam  Latinam  " ' 
{(}p.  cit.  iii.  262). 

The  Mozarabic  liturgy  commemorates  St.  John 
alone  on  Dec  27  {Patrol.  Ixxxv.  199),  the  pro- 
phetic lection,  epistle,  and  gospel  being  respect- 
ively, Wisdom  X.  10-18,  1  Thess.  iv.  12-17, 
John  xxi.  15-24.  (For  sundry  variations  from 
thene,  see  Leslie's  notes  to  the  Mozarabic  liturgy 
in  loc.)  For  the  service  in  the  Mozarabic  bre- 
viary, see  Patrol.  Izxxvi.  127. 

The  so-called  Liber  Ctjmitis  provides  for  the 
festival  of  December  27  an  Old  Testament  lec- 
tion and  gospel,  Ecclus.  zv.  1-6,  and  John  zzL 
19-24  {Patrol,  xxx.  489). 

3.  Apocryphal  Literature. — With  the  name  of 
St.  John  is  associated  a  considerable  amount  of 
pseudonymr  us  literature.  First  among  these  we 
may  mention  the  book  de  transitu  Mariae^  first 
edited  by  Ti»chendorf  {Apocalypses  Apocryphae^ 
pp.  70  sqq. ;  see  also  his  Prolcgomenaf  pp.  xxxiv. 
s<iq.,  and  Fabricius,  C<jdex  Pseudepigraphus  Sovi 
Testarnenti,  i.  352,  ed.  1719).  This  was  one  of 
the  books  condemned   by  the  council  at  Rome 

'  Ibis  moM  occnrs  between  tboae  for  tbe  ** Finding  of 
tbc  Cruw  "  and  tlioae  for  tbo  Rogation  days.  It  contains, 
iiowc'ver,  it  must  l)o  stat^.  no  reference  to  tbe  event 
"ad  portam  I^tinam." 


under  Gelasius  in  494  ▲.D.,  where  it  is  tbm^j 
spoken  of  as  "  liber  qui  appellatnr  Traositaa, 
id  est,  AsBumptio  Sanctaa  Marine "  {P^roL  lix. 
1 62) ;  and  the  false  claim  to  the  name  of  Jolm  the 
B*o\6yos  is  referred  to  by  Epiphaniua  lioosc^as 
{de  Vita  B.  Virginis,  c  1 ;  PatrtiL  Gr.  czau  18«X 
Fabricius  also  refers  to  another  apocryphal  doen- 
ment  found  attached  to  a  copj  of  ^«  ahuve, 
iw6funifJM.  TOW  Ki^(ov  i9^«r  *\tier9v  Xptsroi  cit 
T^y  AvoJcatf^^eMrir  ovrgy  ffvyTpo^Zra  (at)  «^p4 
Tov  krylov  tfcoX^yov.  A  passing  allu^on  may  U 
made  here  to  the  Templars'  mutilated  recmska 
of  the  canonical  gospel  of  St.  John,  published 
by  Thilo  {Codex  Apocrypha  Novi  Testamenti  i. 
817)  as  the  Codex  Evangeln  JohcamiM  ParisHs  ca 
sacro  Templariorum  iedHtlario  osstfrcafo,  and  akm 
to  the  Book  of  St.  John,  said  to  liaTe  been  in  k* 
among  the  Albigenses,  and  brought  to  light  bj 
the  Inquisition  of  Carcasoune  {Op-  cit.  884). 

We  may  next  mention  the  Apocryphal  Acts  o( 
St.  John,  the  Greek  text  of  which  was  first 
edited  in  Tischendorfs  Acta  Apo^olormm  Apo- 
crypha (pp.  266  sqq.X  and  a  Syriac  rersioA  of  the 
latter  part  of  it  in  Dr.  Wright's  Apocn/pkal  Ads. 
Any  detailed  account  of  this  document  is  out  cf 
place  here ;  reference  may  be  made  to  Hschea- 
dbrf  (pp.  Izxiii.  sqq.):  it  may,  however,  be 
noted  that  it  was  known  to  Eusebiiia  {HisL 
Eodes.  iii.  25).  A  history  of  St.  John  at  Ephesus, 
in  a  Syriac  translation  of  an  unknown  Greek 
original,  has  been  published  bj  Dr.  Wri^t  {i>p. 
cit.). 

There  is  also  an  apocryphal  Apocalypse  of  St 
John,  first  edited  by  Birch  in  1804,  and  sube«- 
quently  by  Tischendorf  (Apooo/.  Apocr.  pp.70»]q. 
cf.  pp.  xviii.  sqq.).  Assemani  (i^^ioMeca  Orien- 
talis,  iih  part  1,  282)  mentions  three  MSS.  of  sm 
Arabic  version  of  this  document.  Less  important 
than  the  above,  but  claiming  a  passing  notice, 
are  the  Epistle  ad  ffydropicum  quondam  given  ty 
the  Pseudo-Prochorus  (see  Fabridua,  L  926X  the 
Prayer  of  St.  John,  cited  from  Martene  by  F^ 
bricius  (iii.  334),  and  the  Prophetia  de  Cbauiw;- 
matiune  MundL,  said  to  have  been  discovered  with 
a  commentary  of  Caedlius  in  1588  ▲.!>.,  in  Gra- 
nada {ib.  iii.  720).  In  connection  with  St.  John 
may  also  be  mentioned  the  Bistoria  Aposioika 
(lib.  V.)  of  the  Psendb-Abdias  (ik  L  531  sqq.) 
and  the  Passio  8.  Johannis  £vangeiistae  of  Mel- 
litus  (•&.  iii.  604).  The  Apostolic  Qmgtitutians 
(viiL  16)  connect  with  the  name  of  St.  J<^n  the 
regulations  as  to  the  ordination  of  presbyters.. 
Finally,  we  may  mention  the  Syro-Jacobite 
liturgy  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist.  A  Latin 
translation  of  this  is  given  by  Renaudot  (Xiifiir^. 
Orientalium  CoUectio,  ii.  163,  ed.  1847> 

In  addition  to  works  already  cited,  reference 
may  also  be  made  to  Tillemont(Jf4^rAO»r»  jmh^ 
aeroir  a  VHiatoire  JCoclesiatiique,  vol.  L  pp.  370 
sqq.  and  notes  17  and  18,  ed.  1693)  and  to  An> 
gusti  {DenhcUrdigheiten  aus  dbr  Chriatiii:ki'n 
Archaologie,  i.  288  sqq.,  ui.  242  sqq.).       [K.  S.] 

JOHN,  ST.,  THE  EVANGEU8T,  ik  Xm. 

From  very  early  times  the  eagle  has  been  assigned 
to  St.  John  as  his  emblem  among  the  four  livio-g 
creatures  which  have  always  been  held  sym- 
bolical of  the  four  Evangelists ;  indeed  the  moi>t 
ancient  method  of  repre>enting  the  beloved  dis- 
ciple appears  to  have  been  by  this  symbol  alone. 

rEVANOELISTS.] 

Perhaps  the  oldest  personal  representations  cf 
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lim  are  to  b«  foand  on  two  glim  cops,  whrn  he 
s  figured  in  bail  conrersing  with  St.  Peter; 
he  luinea  SlHOK,  JoiIAHNKB  betog  giren  (Ijar- 
^ucti,  Vetfi  oraaii  di  Jig.  in  oro,  tar.  xiiT  4 
iDd  5).  [n  Bine  monlci  of  the  6th  ceolBrr  we 
ind  him  ■■  i  )VDBg  mm — M  TepreuDtations 
n^k»  him  yonug— with  long  hair;  ■  nimhui 
urruundi  hi*  head;  ha  weim  the  tanic  aad 
mLlinm,  and  carrieB  hii  Gnpel  preoed  to  hLt 
lenrt.  In  the  church  of  St.  VlUlis  nt  RaTtDoa 
1  ntouiic  of  a.D.  547,  nhciwa  the  Enn^lliit 
.nited,  holding  the  codex  of  hia  Ooapel  open  io 
lia  hiindi;  before  him  it  a  imall  table  with  a 
jfD  and  ink-bottle,  and  the  ■^inbalical  eagle 
ippeara  abon  hit  head.  (See  woodcut.)  Lam^ 
leci  (BMiolh.  Caesar.  Vmlobm.  lol.  ii.  pars  i. 
).  571)  girea  an  illumination  from  a  rerj'  early 
jreek  mauuacript  in  which  St  John  it  repre- 
lented  seated,  dictatiDg  hi»  (lospel  to  a  deacon. 

We  find  him  itanding  with  a  Tolnme  in  hie 
land  in  a  nio»aic  which  dates  from  the  9th  cen- 
;urr,  in  the  church  of  St.  Maria  Norele.     Thi« 


haoda  in  token  of  frief.  He  appean  thua  la  a 
fresco  in  lb*  cemeterj  of  St.  Jnlin.  (Bottari, 
cicii.)  and  in  the  celebrated  diptych  uTRambono, 
figured  by  Buouarotti  (  I'etri  Omali,  p.  285). 
Orer  hie  head  are  the  wordi,  DiEBmlLE  (iv) 
SOCE  (mater  tna). 

Ad  almnat  identical  representation  is  fuand 
apon  the  Terj  ancient  Ivor;  tablet  in  the  form 
of  a  pai,  mentioned  by  Fioreotino,  taken  from 
the  collegiate  church  of  Ciritilii,  in  the  dio«se 
of  Aqaileia.  St.  John  etaudi  by  the  Lord'i  side 
with  this  inacri|ition :  AT.  ECC£  m  tva  (Apoetola 

Baailicaa  were  dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Eran- 
geliit  In  Tery  early  times ;  among  othen,  wc 
may  mention  that  of  St.  John  Lateian.  The 
ancient  Vatican  had  alio  an  altar  raised  to  his 
honour  by  pope  Symmacbus  (Clamp,  iAt  Sacr. 
Aidif.  p.  60,  I  B).  (Martigny,  Diet,  da  Antiq. 
CAnfl.  a.  T.)  [C.] 

JOHN  (1)  and  Gabriel;  commemorated  July 
12  (Oit  Geoi-g.\ 

(S)  and  Cynu,  martyrs,  9a»iurrovfjal,  Irdp- 
7u|ioi,  A.D.  -IWi;  commemorated  Jan.  31  {Cal. 
Bgianl.) :  their  translation,  A.D.  400,  comnwmo- 
rated  June  2S  (C.ii.  Bgiaal.). 

(S)  Ab  Zedaoui  et  trededm  p«trea  Syriae; 
coromemoraled  May  7  {Cal.  Otorg.). 

irch   of  Ale  land  rin. 


3t4=Apri 


19  ICal. 


Mop.). 


iniogthe  BcHted  Rgure 
<f  the  Virgin  with  Ihe  infant  Jesna  on  her  lap 
Ciampiui,  Vet.  Jfon.  toI.  i.  tar.  lifl,). 
In  the  crypt  of  St.  Urban   in  Caffarella,   at 

.un  palming  of  the  same  date,  in  which  St,  John 
ppenrs  with  limllar  Burroundingi.  He  standi 
n  the  right  of  the  Virgin  and  St  Urban  on  the 
eft  (Herret,  vol.  L  p.  Imiii.). 

The  attempted  martyrdom  of  St.  John  before 
be  Latin  Gale  is  figured  in  an  ancient  moanlc  on 
he  portico  of  St  John  Laternn  (Ci'iaip.  Dc  Sacf. 
ifdif.  tab.  ii.  8).  The  scene  is  now  very  Imper- 
Mtly  represented  because  Ihe  mosaic  is  much 
naged,  but  the  flagellation  of  the  apostle  can 


till   I: 


0  the 


In  the  oldest  representations  of  the 
IruiriRiioD,  St  John  nnifonnly  occupies  the  poai' 
ioD  he  assumes  in  bit  own  narrative  (John  lii. 
,'•,  2U),  sfiDding  with  the  Virgin  at  the  ibot  of 
he  cross,  the  faces  of  bulh  resting  upon  Ifaeir 


(B)  Patriarch  of  Aleiandria,  t^7T  i  comme- 
lorated  Ter  ]6  =  Jna.  11  (li,). 

(6)  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem;  commemorated 
March  9  (Cal.  Ariaen.y. 

(7)  Patriarch  of  Aleiandria,  *.D.  685;  com- 
memorated Ginbot  10  =  MBy  b  (Cai.  Elhiop.). 

(B)  Archbishop  of  Aleiandria.  A.  D.  615;  com- 
lemormted  Not.  12  {Cal.  Ilytant.). 

(9)  linof  rariip,  i  auyrpiaptlii  r^t  KAlfiaaof, 
a.D.  570;  commemorated  Uarch  3D  (_Cal.  ligi.) 

(10)  Palrinrch  of  Constantinople,  A.D.  619; 
ommemorslAl  Sept,  2  (CW.  Buiwit.j. 

(11)  Damaicenna,  tvi«s  rariip,  fA.D.  735; 
ommemoraled  Dec.  4  (t6.). 

(12)  Palaeo-laurita,  Icriar  warlip;  commemo- 
ated  April  19  {ili.% 

(13)  Presbyter,  deposition  in  monait.  Reomae- 
nsi,  Jan.  28  (Marl.  Adonis,  Usuanll). 

(14)  Saint,  Peuarenaia:  commemonted  March 
9  {A.,  Mart.  Rom.  IW.). 

(16)  Eremita,  deposition  in  Egypt,  t393  A.D. ; 
Jarch  27  (4.) 

(15)  The  pope,  martyr  at  Rome  (fSSS  t-D.) ; 
omoiemonted  Hay  23  {Mart.  Uiusrdi):  depo- 
itioo,  May  28  (ifu/t.  Bed(e> 


U.uardi> 

(IS)  Martyr  at  Roma  with  Paulus;  comme- 
moratiid  June  26  (i6.,  Marl.  Uieron.,  Bedae). 

(19)  Presbyter,  martyr  at  Rome  with  Cris|iU8 
under  Uioclelinn;  commemorated  Aug.  18(if<irt. 
Adonis,  Usuardi). 

(90)  Martyr  at  Tomi,  with  Marcellinus  and 
hit  wife  Hanubt,  Sernpio,  and  Peter  (Mart. 
llieroa  ,  Adonis,  Usuardi). 
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(21)  Hnrtjr  at  Nicomeilia,  under  Diodttiu; 
Caioiii«<norat«d  Sept.  T  (Mart.  Sam,  Vet^-Jiiotot, 
UtDfirdi). 

(92)  MHTtfrwIth  Adulfos  at  CordoTi; 
memDrattd  S«pt.  ST  (Mart.  (Jauardi^ 

(»)  Martyr  in  Tu.c»iij;  commeinonled  with 
Feiloi.  Hfc.-n  (M^t.  Sum.  Vet.,  mfioa.,  Aioaii 
U.nm.li). 

(E4)  Calybitji,  i,B.  4S0  ;  cottHDem prated  Jia 
lUiCaLBstaat.)  [W.  F.  G.] 

JONAH,  the  prophet;  commainorated  Mm- 
karrarn  2j=S«pt.  22  (Cal.  Elhiop.).    [W.  F.  G.] 

JONILLA,  martyr  at  Langres  with  Leonidas, 
Speuaippus,  Elaaippiu.  aod  Melusippui;  aaam^ 
luoiateJ  Jan.  17  (Mart.  AdoDii,  Utuardi). 

[W.  F;  G.] 

JORDAN,  THE  HIVEB.  is  Ant.  The 
repje»*iitiition«  of  the  river  Jordan  in  early 
Chrlslian  art,  especiady  thoae  Kulptored  on 
■nrcophagi  (Botlari,   tav.   iiii.),  are  ([enerally 

river-gr-di  of  pagan   antiquity.     Thu5   we    find 


and  tceptre  of  ree 
11  m  tVom  wiilch  fli 
Ihiu  repreeented  i 
of  St.  John  in  fon 


>,  tometimea  lenniug  upon  an 
r>  a  Btream  of  water.  He  is 
the  moaaifl  in  th*  baptiitery 


IS  head  (Ciampini,  Va. 


woodcut);  I 


I  illu 


tion  in  a  copy  of  the  Book  of  Jndgea, 
cnn.  The  »tne  mythologicnJ  type  appears 
I  at  Ravenna,  in  a  mosair  In  the  church  of 
aria  inCoitnedin;  in  this  iastance,  however, 
horns  are  substituted  fnt  the  crown  of  reedi 
he  head  of  the  iigure  (Id.  ibid.  II.  tav. 
■)■ 

le  Jordan,  simply  ai  a  et.reani,  appear*  in 
sculptured  represenlaliona  of  the  translation 
ijnh  (Bottari,  Scullnre.  tav.  lil.  2%  ina  paint- 
if  the  baptiND  of  the  Lord  in  the  cemetery 
vnlianus,  in  another  freico  In  the  cemetery  of 
xtas  (Bottari,  liiii.),  on  a  bi-onie  medallion 
e  bnptism  of  the  Lard  with  the  name  of  the 


leri;  it  fbw> 


JOSEPH,  ST. 

lOBDaNES  (Ciunpini,  Yet.  Man.  tar.  ]Ti>  Sre 
Jraua  CUKiBT,  [>.  S76.  On  aome  Hrcophagi  lae 
Lord  appear!  seated,  in  the  act  of  teaching,  mti, 
at  his  feet,  a  half-length  homan  fipire  ^dia; 
with  both  hands  a  piece  of  cloth,  which  infl:ii'-I 
by  the  wind,  spreads  above  hi*  head  in  the  form 
of  an  arch.     This  has  been  suppoted  to  be  an- 

SagipuA.  crit.  p.  50X  on  the  banks  of  "-hicQ 
several  of  the  Lord's  discourses  were  delivm-L 
'rtigay,  Diet,  da  AKit-j. 


(1)  Of  Thessaloni. 

lal  iMoAarirrils  1  commemorated 

(S)  Husband  of  the  Virgin  Hi 
rated  Hamla  2tf  =  Jnly  20  (Cal.  KMop.) 

(S)  Ah    Alarerdi;    commemorated    Sept.    Ij 
(CW.  aiorg.y 

(4)  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  fS49  i-O. ;  nm- 
memorated  TuLemt  aS^Oct.  20  (Cal.  EUtiof.). 

(B)  The  Just;  commemorated  Jnlv  20  (XarL 
Som.  VVl.,  Adonis,  Usiiai>ii).  "[W.  F.  G.] 


en  as  a  principal  Iigure.     In  (neb  subjects 

as  the  Nativity,  the  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds, 
and  of  the  Magi,  and  the  finding  of  Jtsu  in  the 
Temple,  he  appears  onl;  as  an  accessory  ;  never 
in  an  exalted,  seldom  even  in  a  prominent, 
position. 

He  is  represented  as  a  middle-aged  Dan,  aome- 

with  thick  hair  (Id.  Iiiiv. ;  Allej^ania,  ilimvn. 
Sacr.  di  Milano,  tar.  It.);  he  is  generally  robed 

penter's  tool,  as  the  distinctive  mark  of  hit 
calling  (Uolanns,  de  Mitl.  SS.  Tmag.  p.  2eSX 
Thus  in  a  diptych  in  Milan  cathedral  be  it 
represented  with  a  aiw  (Bngati,  Meamr.  Ji  -■. 
Ctlta,  p.  282),  on  the  aarcophagiia  of  Celans,  also 
in  Uilan,    he  carries  an  udie  (Bogati,  lb  s.  p. 


JOSHUA 

242),  and  wean  the  everyday  cMtninc  of  an 
artisan. 

In  all  these  cases  St.  Joseph  retains  the  nn- 
obtnisive  position  assigned  to  him  in  the  gospel 
narratives — always  in  the  background,  and  ap- 
|)arently  fnll  of  earnest  thought.  He  appears 
absorbed  in  his  duty  as  the  protector  of  the 
Holy  Family ;  in  an  attitude  of  watchful  lore  he 
stands  behind  the  Virgin  while  the  Holy  Child 
sleeps  upon  her  knees;  sometimes  his  hand  is 
stretched  over  them  in  token  of  protection 
(Ferret,  vol.  v.  pi.  xii.) ;  sometimes,  seated  near 
the  cradle,  he  guards  the  slumbers  of  the  Divine 
Infant. 

Bandini  gives  an  ancient  ivory  (/n  tabuhm 
<f6urii.  in  6ne;  see  woodcut),  which  shows  two 
scenes  in  the  1  ife  of  St.  Joseph.  Above,  the  dream ; 
an  angel  standing  by  a  bed  extends  his  arm  over 
the  sleeper  in  the  attit  ude  of  exhortation.  Below, 
we  have  the  journey  to  Bethlehem  :  an  angel 
leads  the  ass  on  which  the  Virgin  is  seated ;  her 
arm  encircles  Joseph's  neck,  and  his  whole  atti- 
tude expresses  the  most  reverent  affection.  (Mar- 
tigny,  Diet  des  Antiq,  Chr^.  s.  v.)  [C] 

JOSHUA,  the  son  of  Nun ;  commemorated 
Sept.  l(Ca/.  Byzant.)\  Senne  25= June  19  (Ca/. 
£thiop.).    Also  with  Gideon.  [W.  F.  G.] 

JOURNEYING.  All  travellers  and  strangers 
were  expected  to  bring  COMMENDATORr  Letters, 
i>.  testimonials  from  their  own  bishop,  and  were 
then  admitted  to  communicate  in  the  £ucharist. 
Persons  who  had  not  provided  themselves  with 
these,  might  share  if  they  needed  it,  in  the  hos- 
pitality provided  by  the  churches  and  religious 
houses,  but  were  not  admitted  to  communion. 
This  was  to  guard  against  the  admission  of  ex- 
communicated persons.  The  Apostolical  Canons 
oi-der  that  if  any  person  was  received  without 
commendatory  letters,  and  it  afterwards  ap- 
peared that  he  was  excommunicate,  both  the 
receiver  and  received  should  be  cast  out  of 
communion  {Can,  xiii.).  From  an  allusion  in 
the  letters  of  Gregory  the  Great,  we  learn  that 
those  who  travelled  by  sea  sometimes  took  the 
reserved  sacrament  in  both  kinds  with  them  in 
the  ship,  so  as  not  to  be  deprived  of  communion. 
(Gregor.  Dialog.  III.,  c.  36,  apud  Baron.'  an.  404). 
•*  Pcregrina  Communio,"  or  the  Communion  of 
Strangers,  is  a  well-known  phrase  in  Canons, 
but  is  not  well  understood  (Bingham,  xvii.  3 ; 
and  COMMDNION,  HOLT,  p.  417).  From  the  fifth 
century  downwards,  these  rules  were  of  con- 
tinual application,  in  consequence  of  the  in- 
creasing practice  of  going  on  pilgrimages.   [PiL- 

ORIMAGE.]  [S.  J.  £.] 

JOVINIANUS,  the  reader  of  Auxerre;  Pas- 
Eio,  May  5  {Mart,  Adonis,  Usuardi).    [W.  F.  G.] 

JOVINUS,  martyr  at  Rome  with  Basileus, 
uuder  Gallienus  and  Valerianus ;  commemorated 
March  2  (Mart,  Bom.  Vet.f  Adonis.  Usnardi). 

[W.  F.  G.] 

JO  VITA.    [Fauotinus  (1).] 

JUDAS  ISGARIOT.  The  subjoined  wood- 
cut is  taken  from  Assemani's  Catalogus  Diid. 
Laurentianae^  and  represents  one  of  the  illumi- 
nations in  the  great  MS.  of  Rabula,  in  that 
collection.  The  subject  is  very  rare  in  early 
Christian  art.  The  Betraval  of  our  Lord  after- 
wards   became  specially  popular  with  painters; 
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but  is  not  found  that  we  are  aware  of  (except 
possibly  in  MSS.)  within  the  limit*  of  our  period. 


tt^^W^^SKwA 

AT(  'Vfr/,  V  '/TffSaEJP 

^zK^  ^  juSSl^WS^r 
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Martigny  makes  no  mention  of  it,  and  Gu^ntf- 
bault*s  earliest  example  is  of  the  12th  century. 

[B.  St.  J.  T.] 

JUDE  THE  APOSTLE,  ST.,  Legend  and 
Festival  of. 

1.  Legend,  4^c. — With  the  name  of  this  apostle 
considerable  difficulties  are  associated ;  the  ques- 
tions as  to  the  identity  of  J  ude  with  LebKacus 
andThaddaeus,  the  identity  of  Jude  the  apostle 
with  Judas  the  Lord's  brother,  and,  on  the  hypo- 
thesis which  distinguishes  these  two  last,  the 
question  as  to  which  was  the  author  of  the  ca- 
nonical epistle.  As  to  the  first  point,  in  spite  of 
some  curious  complications,  we  can  hardly  hesi- 
tate to  assume  the  identity  of  the  three ;  it  is 
not  conceivable  that  the  Evangelists  should  have 
actually  varied  in  the  lists  of  the  Twelve.  It 
is  not  necMsary  to  enter  at  length  into  this 
point  here,  as  it  will  be  found  discussed  in  the 
DicnONABr  op  the  Bible  ;  a  few  further  re- 
marks, however,  may  be  made.  The  meet  pro- 
minent tradition  in  connection  with  the  name  of 
this  apostle  is  the  mission  to  Abgarus,  king  of 
Edessa,  to  which  we  shall  again  refer.  The  case 
is,  however,  complicated  by  the  fact  that  some 
writers  describe  this  Thaddaeus  as  the  apostle 
{e.g.  Jerome,  Comm.  in  Matt,  x.  4;  vol.vii.  pt.  1, 
57,  ed.  Vallarsi ;  and  the  Acta  Thaddaeij  infra), 
while  others  (e.^.  Eusebius,  Hist.  Eccles.  i.  13) 
speak  of  him  as  one  of  the  Seventy  disciples,  who 
was  sent  to  Edessa  by  the  apostle  Thomas.  This 
last  writer  introduces  another  difficulty  by  stat- 
ing (/.  c.)  that  the  name  of  Thomas  was  really 
Judas.*  Yet  another  element  of  confusion  has 
been  brought  in  by  those  who  identify  Lebbaens 
with  Levi  (cf.  Orlgen  contra  Celsum,  i.  62).  Any 
discussion,  however,  on  these  theories  is  quite 
beyond  our  present  province,  and  we  shall  there< 
fore  assume  the  identity  of  Jude,  Lebbaens,  and 
Thaddaeus ;  and  in  collecting  the  various  noticet 
of  Thaddaeus  we  shall  include  all  sis  belonging  to 
the  apostle,  except  those  which  distinctly  refer 
to  him  as  one  of  the  Seventy.  As  to  the  varying 
forms  of  the  traditions  about  Thaddaeus's  labours 
and  death,  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  say  how 
far  they  are  to  be  viewed  as  distinctly  confiict- 

•  Id  the  Syriac  AeU  of  Tbomas,  published  by  Dr. 
Wright,  the  name  Tbomas  appears  as  a  mere  otnaalonal 
addition  to  Judas.    See  also  Aiisemanl,  Bibl  Or.  I  318. 
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ing  legends,  and  how  far  they  are  to  be  explained 
aa  referring  to  two  different  men. 

We  shall  now  proceed  brieBy  to  glance  through 
the  rarioos  legends.  The  Martyrohgium  ffiero- 
nymi  speaks  in  its  Prologue  of  St.  Simon  and 
St.  Jude  having  suffered  together  *Mn  Snsia, 
civitate  magna  apud  Persidem"  {Patrol,  xxz. 
451),  though  in  the  body  of  the  work  the 
scene  of  the  martyrdom  is  simply  given  as 
"alibi"  (ib.  495).  The  Martyrology  of  Bede 
speaks  of  previous  labours  of  St.  Jude  in  Meso- 
potamia (^Patrol,  zciv.  184) :  so  also  the  Western 
Marty  rologies  ^  generally,  see  e.g.  those  of  Wand- 
albert  {Patrol,  cxxi.  616)  and  Usuard  {Patrol. 
cxxiv.  630).  So  also  Isidore,  who  refers  to  la^ 
hours  in  Mesopotamia,  Pontus,  and  Armenia  {de 
i/rtu  et  otnta  Patnim,  c.  78,  Patrd,  Ixxxiii.  453) 
and  Venantios  Fortunatus  {Carm.  viii.  6 ;  PatroL 
lxxxviii.270).  Paulinus  of  Nola  does  indeed  speak 
of  his  labours  among  the  Libyans  {Poema  xix. 
82 ;  Patrol.  Ixi.  514),  but  a  mere  unsupported 
statement  of  this  kind  need  not  count  for  much.^ 
The  account  given  by  Nicephorus  {Hi^  Eocka. 
ii.  40)  varies  somewhat,  and,  as  will  be  seen,  we 
cannot  account  for  the  variation  by  referring  it 
to  the  other  Thaddaeu:;.  The  apostle  is  spoken 
of  as  labouring  in  Judaea,  Galilee,  Samaria,  Idu- 
roaea,  Arabia,  Syria,  and  Mesopotamia,  finally 
d;*ing  peaceably  at  Edessa;  on  his  arrival  at 
which  place  he  found  that  Thaddaeus,  one  of  the 
Seventy  disciples,  had  been  there  before  him. 
The  Apocryphal  Acts  of  Thaddaeus  {infra)  differ 
again.  According  to  these,  Thaddaeus  was  a 
native  of  Edessa,  who  was  a  disciple  of  St.  John 
tho  Baptist  before  he  followed  Christ.  Abgarus, 
king  of  Kdessa,  having  been  healed  by  a  miracu- 
lous portrait  sent  him  by  our  Loixl,  is  visited  by 
Thaddaeus  after  the  Aiscension.  The  apostle, 
after  making  many  converts,  journeys  to  Amis 
on  the  Tigris,  and  thence  to  Berytus  in  Phoenicia 
where  he  apparently  dies  a  natural  death. 

Syrian  traditions  almost  universally  distinguish 
Thaddaeus,  the  apostle  of  Edessa,  from  St.  Jude ; 
though,  like  Western  authorities,  they  aesiga 
Mesopotamia  to  the  latter  as  the  sphere  of  his 
labours ;  the  former,  however,  whom  they  ordi- 
naiily  name  Adai,  they  maintain  to  be  one  of  the 
Seventy  (see  As»emani,  Bibl.  Orient,  i.  318;  iii. 
part  1,  297,  302 ;  from  which  last  reference  it 
appears  that  practically  the  only  exception  to 
the  general  character  of  the  stream  of  Syrian 
tradition  is  Jesujabus,  bishop  of  Nisibis,  with 
whom  Adai  is  the  same  as  the  apostle  St.  Jude : 
— for  the  history  of  this  Adai,  see  Op,  cit.  iii. 
part  2,  pp.  8-13). 

2.  Festival. — As  in  the  case  of  not  a  few  others 
of  the  apostles,  there  is  a  lack  of  evidence  for 
any  early  special  commemoration  of  St.  Jude ; 
and  its  absence  from  the  earlier  Sacramentaries, 
as  well  as  the  fact  that  hardly  any  ancient 
Homilies  '  are  extant  for  such  a  festival,  points 
in  the  same  direction.    In  the  West  the  comme- 

b  The  Mart^roloffium  GelUntente  speaka  of  SL  Jade's 
baving  been  burled  **  in  Nerlto  Arminiae  urbe"  (D*  Achery, 
SpieUegitnn,  xili.  390).  This  is  probably  a  false  reading 
for  "In  Beryto;*'  so  Isidore  (JL.c.^  "  In  Beryto  Armenlac." 

«  Maratori  {not.  in.  loc.)  tries  to  account  for  the  discre- 
pancy by  rappofling  Libya  to  be  the  place  of  sepultore, 
but  not  of  death,  but  this  Is  palpably  over-refining. 

d  Among  the  very  few,  we  may  note  thai  of  NIcetaa 
Paphlago  (Patrol.  Or.  cv.  264) ;  that  once  attributed  to 
Itode  (folrol.  xclv.  489)  Is  spurious. 


moration  of  St.  Jude  has  been  joined  with  that 
of  St.  Simon  on  October  28,  but  this  oombtnatkHi 
does  not  occur  in  Eastern  calendars.  The  reason 
for  this  association  of  the  two  names  it  is  im- 
possible to  ascertain ;  it  may  hare  been  from  the 
belief  that  the  two  apostles  were  brothers,  or 
from  the  tradition  of  their  having  suffered  mar> 
tyrdom  on  the  same  day,  but  as  in  the  parallel 
case  of  St.  Philip  and  St.  James  it  is  perfectly 
useless  to  theorize.  It  may  merely  be  remarked 
that  as  regards  the  first  of  these  theories,  there 
is  no  trace  of  such  a  combination  of  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Andrew,  and  but  little  of  one  of  St.  James 
and  St.  John :  as  regards  the  latter,  the  tradition 
can  have  been  by  no  means  a  wide-spr^id  one, 
inasmuch  as  only  the  Western  church  oonune* 
morates  the  two  apostles  on  the  same  day. 

We  have  already  remarked  as  to  the  absence 
of  this  festival  from  the  oldest  liturgical  authori- 
ties. Thus  we  find  no  trace  of  it  in  the  Leonine 
or  Gelasian  Sacramentaries,  in  Mabilloa's  Gal- 
lican  liturgy,  in  Muratori's  Gregorian  Sacra- 
mentary  and  in  the  calendar  of  Pronto :  nor  is  it 
recognised  in  the  Pontifical  of  Egbert,  archbishop 
of  York  (ob.  766  A.D.).  It  is  found,  however,  in 
the  Gregorian  Sacramentary  as  edited  by  Menard 
(col.  137),  where  also  a  separate  mass  is  p^^- 
vided  for  the  vigil.  The  vigil  is  also  recognised 
with  the  festival  in  Menimi's  Gregorian  Anti- 
phonary  (col.  711),  and  in  the  St.  Gall  MS.  of 
the  Martyrologium  Gellonenae  (D'Ach^ry,  Sfiid- 
legiwn,  xiii.  427).  A  mass  for  the  festival  is  given 
in  the  Ambrosian  liturgy,  part  of  which  is  the 
same  as  that  in  the  Gregorian  (Pamelins,  lAtun^j. 
Latt.  i.  427);  and  in  the  Mozarabic  miit&al, 
where,  however,  it  must  be  noticed  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  service  is  borrowed  from 
that  for  another  festival,  that  for  SL  Peter  and 
St.  Paul  {Patrol.  Ixxv.  888.  where  see  Leslie's 
note:  also  for  the  form  in  the  Mozarabic  bre- 
viary, see  Patrol.  Ixxxvi.  1236).  The  Con^ 
Hieronymi,  as  published  by  Pamelins  {Liturgg. 
Latt.  ii.  53)  gives  an  Old  Testament  let'tion  [or 
epistle]  and  gospel  for  the  vigil  and  the  festival ; 
Wisdom  iii.  1  sqq.,  John  xv.  1  sqq.,  and  Romans 
viii.  28  sqq.,  John  xv.  17  sqq. 

Besides  the  festival  of  October  28,  it  may  be 
noted  that  some  Western  calendars  give  other 
commemorations  of  St.  Simon  and  St.  Jude: 
thus  the  Martyrologium  Hieromymi^  as  given  by 
D*Ach^ry  from  the  Corbey  MS.,  adds  one  oa 
July  1  {Patrol,  xxx.  464),  and  the  Martyrologiimk 
Gellonenae  (D'Ach^ry,  405)  two,  on  June  29  and 
July  1. 

In  the  Eastern  church,  as  we  have  already  said, 
St.  Jude  is  commemorated  apart  from  St.  Simon, 
on  June  19.  There  is  also  a  festival  on  Ai^n&t 
21  of  Thaddaeus,  whom  we  should  assume  to  be 
the  apostle  of  Edessa  viewed  as  distinct  from 
St.  Jude.  Papebroch,  however  {infra\  eridentlr 
refers  both  to  the  same  St.  Jude  in  his  notes  to 
the  Greek  metrical  Ephemerides  published  by 
him  in  the  Acta  SanciorHm  (May,  vol.  i.  pp. 
xxxii.  xl.).  The  notices  here  are  —  fvFta  aol 
Scfcdrp  OtrfiffKU  ^€\i^wuf  *Iov8cu,  and  einSi 
irp^y  6a98fluot  fit6roto  &w/«ti|.  In  the  Arme- 
nian calendar  we  find  commemorations  of  Thad- 
daeus on  July  20  and  of  Thaddaeus  and  Bartho- 
lomew on  November  30.(Neale,  Eastern  CKitrcK 
Introd.  pp.  800,  804).  Whether,  kowerer,  both 
of  these  are  to  be  referred  to  St.  Jodc  we  are 
unable  to  sar-     We  may  refer  lastly  to  the  o- 
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indars  of  the  Egyptian  and  Ethiopic  churches 
ublished  bj  Lndolf  (Fas^i  Sacri  Eoclesiae  Alex- 
ndrinae).  Here  we  find  "  Jude,  Apostle/*  com- 
icmorated  bj  the  former  church  on  Jan.  26  and 
[ay  10  (pp.  19,  28);  and  a  commemoration  by 
oth  churches  of  Thaddaeus  on  June  26  (p.  32% 
nd  of  the  Translation  of  the  body  of  Thaddaeus 
Q  July  23  (p.  35).  The  last  two  are  perhaps  to 
e  referred  to  Thaddaeus  yiewed  as  external 
t»  the  Twelve. 

3.  Whether  the  apostle  St.  Jude  is  to  be  con- 
idered  as  the  author  of  the  canonical  epistle 
caring  the  name  of  Jude,  we  do  not  discuss 
ere  :  reference  may  be  made  on  this  point  to  the 
>icriONAKr  OF  THE  BiBLE.  But  little  pseudo- 
ymous  literature  is  connected  with  the  name 
f  St.  Jude ;  an  apocryphal  gospel  bearing  the 
lame  of  Thaddaeus  is  mentioned  in  some  forms 
•f  the  records  of  the  council  held  at  Rome  in 
r94  A.D.  under  the  episcopate  of  Gelasi  us  (Pa^ro^. 
ix.  162).  It  has  been  suggested,  but  does  not 
eem  probable,  that  77uiddaei  is  a  false  reading  for 
yfatthiae.  There  are  also  extant  Acta  ThadUaei, 
»f  which  the  Greek  text  was  first  published  by 
rischendorf  {Ada  Apostolorwn  Apocrypha,  pp. 
^61  sqq.).  In  this  is  contained  the  letter  of  Ab- 
rarus  to  our  Lord  in  a  somewhat  different  form 
Vom  that  given  by  Eusebius.  The  Apostolic  Consti- 
tutions (viii.  25)  give,  in  the  name  of  *'  Lebbaeus, 
iurnamed  Thaddaeus,"  the  regulation  as  to  the 
>rder  of  widows  in  the  church,  and  also  as  to 
•xorcists.  Finally,  we  may  refer  for  the  legend- 
ii-y  history  to  the  Historia  Apostolica  of  the 
Pseudo-Abdias  (lib.  vi. ;  Fabricius,  Codex  Pseude- 
mgruphus Novi  Testamenti,u  591  sqq.,  ed.  1719). 
In  addition  to  works  already  cited,  see  also 
\ugusti,  DenkwUrdigkeiten  aus  der  Christlichen 
Archdolfjgie,  vol.  iii.  pp.  206  sqq.  Van  Hecke 
n  the  Acta  Sanctorum  (October,  vol.  xiL  pp. 
i37  sqq.) ;  Assemani,  Kalendariutn  Kcclesiae  Urn* 
wrsae,  vi.  432  sqq.  [R.  S.] 

JUDGE.  The  early  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction 
vas  exercised  without  formality  or  strict  adhe- 
VQce  to  legal  rights  and  requirements,  in  a  quasi- 
)aternal  manner.  [Compare  DiaciPUNE.]  No 
ipecial  training  was  therefore  required  for  it. 
The  bishop  himself  was  the  usual  and  **  ordinary  ** 
udcre:  and  appeals  from  him  went  to  the  pro- 
'iDcial  synod  or  to  the  metropolitan,  primate 
>Y  p.itriarch  in  person.  [Appeal;  Audientxa 
Ipiscopalw  ;  Bishop,  p.  236.] 

The  earliest  officer  of  the  bishop  occupying  in 
iny  sense  an  independent  position  was  the  OEOO- 
^OML'S  or  treasurer.  This  office  was  often  united 
vith  that  of  the  defensor  or  guardian  and  advo- 
:ate  of  the  liberties  of  the  church,  who  is  spoken 
)f  in  the  2nd  canon  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon. 
Advocate  of  the  Church.]  Gothofredus  (in 
Jod.  I.  iii.  33.  2)  says  that  the  defensor  became 
Q  time  a  judge  in  small  causes:  and  his  office 
s  supposed  by  Ayliffe  {Parerg.  160)  to  have 
jeen  the  original  of  the  modem  official  or  chan- 
cellor. 

Tlie  word  **  official  ",  the  technical  word  in 
ater  times  (as  in  the  12th  century)  for  the 
>fficer  exercising  coercive  jurisdiction  on  behalf 
>f  the  bishop  or  metropolitan,  is  not  used  in  this 
iense  in  the  Code  or  in  the  Novella.  The  word 
ndeed  often  occurs  in  them,  but  as  the  name 
)f  a  secular  officer. 

The  9th  canon  of  the   council  of  Chalcedon 


speaks  of  arbitrators  being  chosen  with  the 
bishop's  consent  to  determine  civil  controversies 
between  clerks,  instead  of  the  bishop. 

The  greater  formality  and  style  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical courts  grew  up  with  the  increase  of  juris- 
diction over  civil  matters  and  with  the  appoint- 
ment of  *' officials*'  in  the  12th  century.  The 
presence  of  a  registrar  to  make  solemn  record 
of  the  decrees  of  the  court  was  first  ordered  in 
the  council  of  Lateran  held  under  Innocent  III. 
A.D.  1215 ;  though  it  was  probably  customary  to 
have  a  scribe  or  notary  present  at  the  formal 
sittings  of  the  courts  for  some  time  before  this ; 
and  we  actually  hear  of  notaries  at  the  pseudo- 
council  of  Ephesus,  A.D.  449.  Apparitors  or 
summoners  to  the  bishop's  courts  are  spoken  of 
in  the  Code  and  Novells,  where  the  ieti  to  be 
taken  by  them  are  specially  regulated. 

In  what  has  been  said  as  to  the  bishop  being 
the  ''ordinary"  judge,  it  is  not  intended  to 
imply  that  he  decided,  at  any  rate  grave  cases, 
alone,  or  without  the  advice  and  concurrence  of 
his  clergy. 

Similarly  the  metropolitan,  even  if  he  did  not 
convene  the  whole  provincial  synod,  collected 
some  of  the  bishops  of  the  province  to  assist  him 
in  deciding  the  causes  brought  before  him.  In 
some  cases  the  canons  or  imperial  laws  speak  of 
the  metropolitan,  in  others  of  the  synod,  as  tho 
proper  court. 

The  jurisdiction  of  abbots  [Adbat]  had  hardly 
grown  up  during  the  period  of  which  we  are 
treating.  They  had  at  the  utmost  a  sort  of 
parental  authority  subordinate  to  the  bishop. 
[Jdrwdiction.]  [W.  G.  F.  p.] 

JULIA.  (1)  Virgin,  martyr  in  Corsica; 
commemorated  May  22  {Mart.  Adonis,  Usuardi). 

(2)  [Florentius.] 

(8)  Virgin,  martyr  at  Troyes ;  commemorated 
July  21  {Mart  Usuardi). 

(4)  Martyr  in  Lusitania  with  Veneris^ima  and 
Maxima  (i&.). 

(6)  Virgin,  martyr  at  Augusta  Eufratesia; 
commemorated  Oct.  7  {Mart,  Bom,  V€t.f  Adonis, 
Usuardi). 

(6)  Virgin,  martyr  at  Emerita  (Merida)  with 
Eulalia ;  commemorated  Dec.  10  {Mart,  Adonis, 
Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

JULIANA.  (1)  Martyr  *^  apud  Augustanam 
urbem "  with  Quiriacus,  Largio,  Crescentianus, 
Nimmia,  and  20  others;  commemorated  Aug.  12 
{Mart.  Usuardi). 

(2)  Virgin,  martyr  at  Cumae,  in  the  time  of 
Maximinian ;  commemorated  Feb.  16  {Mart.  Rom, 
Vet,,  Bedae,  Adonis,  Usuardi). 

(8)  Martyr  of  Nicomedia,  a.d.  299;  comme- 
morated Dec.  21  {Cal,  Byzant.),         [W.  F.  G.] 

JULIANUS.  (1)  Martyr  with  Maximinus 
and  Lucianus  {Mart,  Usuardi). 

(2)  and  Basilissa,  martyrs  at  Antioch  under 
Diocletian  and  Maxim  ian;  commemorated  Jan. 
6  {Mart,  Bom,  Vet.,  Hieron.,  Adonis,  Usuardi) ; 
Nov.  25  {Cal.  Armen.), 

(8)  Martyr  in  Egypt  with  five  others ;  com- 
memorated Feb.  16  {Mart.  Adonis,  Usuardi). 

(4)  Martyr  in  Africa  with  Publius ;  comme- 
morated Feb.  19  {Mart,  Usuardi). 
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(6)  Martyr  at  Alexaodria;  commemorated 
Feb.  27  {Mori,  Horn,  Vet»y  Adonis,  Usaardi). 

(6)  Bishop;  deposition  at  Toledo,  March  6 
{Mart.  Usuardi). 

(7)  [Symphorosa.] 

(8)  Tarsensis,  martyr ;  commemorated  Jane 
21  (Cal,  Byzant.), 

(0)  Martyr  at  Damasicas  with  Sabinus,  Maxi- 
mus,  Macrobins,  Cassias,  Paula,  and  10  others; 
commemorated  Jaly  20  {Mart.  Adonis,  Usuardi). 

(10)  Martyr  at  Rome  with  Peter  and  18 
others ;  commemorated  Aug.  7  {Mart,  JRom.  Vet., 
Adonis,  Usuardi). 

(11)  Saint  in  Syria;  commemorated  with 
Macarius,  Aug.  12  {Mart.  Jtoui.  Vet.,  Adonis, 
Usuardi). 

(12)  Martyr  at  Clermont;  commemorated 
Aug.  28  {Mart.  Hieron.,  Adonis,  Usuardi). 

(18)  Presbyter,  martyr  at  Terradna  with  Cae- 
sarius  the  deacon  in  the  time  of  Claudius ;  com- 
memorated Nov.  1  {Mart,  Horn.  Vet.,  Bedae, 
Adonis,  Usuardi). 

(14)  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  Ia.d.  189  ;  com- 
memorated Magabit  8  =  March  4  {Cat.  Ethiop.), 

[W.  F.  G.] 

JULITTA  or  JULIETTA,  martyr  at  An- 
tioch  with  her  son  Cyricns  or  Cyrillus,  a.d.  296  ; 
commemorated  June  16  {Mart.  Rom.  Vet., 
Hieron.,  Adonis,  Usuaitli);  Jan.  21  {Cal.  Armen.)] 
July  15  {Cai.  Byzant.).  [W.  F.  G.] 

JULIUS.  (1)  The  pope,  martyr  under  Con- 
stnntlus :  commemorated  April  12  {Mart.  Bom. 
Vet.,  Bedae,  Hieron.,  Adonis,  Usuardi,  Cal. 
Btuher.). 

(2)  [Felix  (5).] 

(8)  Senator,  martyr  at  Rome  under  Commodus; 
commemorated  Aug.  19  (ifar^.  Bom.  Fe^.,  Adonis, 
Usuardi). 

(4)  Martyr  in  Thrace ;  commemorated  Dec.  20 
{Mart.  Hieron.,  Usuardi). 

(6)  Martyr  in  Mesia  at  Dorostorum ;  com- 
memorated May  27  {Mart,  Bom.  Vet.,  Adonis, 
Usuardi). 

(6)  Martyr  with  Potamica,  civ.  Thagoi-A ;  com- 
memorated Dec.  5  {Mart.  Usuardi).    [W.  F.  G.] 

JUNCA,  COUNCIL  OF  {Juncense  con- 
dliwn).  Of  Junca  in  Africa,  A.D.  523  (see 
African  Councils).  A  canon  attributed  to  it 
by  Ferrandus  (n.  26)  is  to  the  eiiect  that  no 
bishop  may  claim  anytlung  for  himself  in  a 
flock  that  is  not  his  own  (Mansi,  viii.  633). 

[E.  S.  Ff.] 

JUNIA  and  Audronicus,  apostles,  (Rom. 
zvi.  7);  commemorated  May  17  {Cal.  B»/XQnt.). 

[W.  F.  G.j 

JURISDICTION.  Before  the  time  of  Con- 
stantine  the  Great  such  jurisdiction  as  was  ex-, 
ercised  in  the  church  must  hare  been  of  a  purely 
spiritual  character,  and  its  sanctions  must  have 
been  purely  spiritual..  Sinners  were  brought 
before  the  tribunal  of  the  bishop,  who  judged 
and  inflicted  spiritual  censures,  and  inflicted 
them  probably  without  appeal. 

Upon  the  recognition  by  Constantine  of  the 
church   as  a  collegium  lidtutn,   these   spiritual 


judgments  and  censures  began  to  bare  an  effect 
of  which  the  civil  law  could  take  oofnixantt, 
and  a  civil  effect  was  giren  to  them.  Th«y  were 
also  made  use  of  to  assist  or  sometimes  even  take 
the  place  of  the  sanctions  of  the  dril  law. 

In  criminal  causes  where  the  accuiied  was  a 
clerk,  or  in  any  way  specially  connected  with 
the  performance  of  religious  observances,  there 
was  an  early  tendency  to  make  the  bishop  the 
judge,  flrst  in  conjunction  with  the  lay  judge 
and  in  time  as  the  sole  judge.  Judging  as  a  spi- 
ritual judge  over  spiritual  persons,  a  oonfusioa 
arose  between  the  sentences  which  he  imposed  ia 
execution  of  the  discipline  of  the  Chardi,  aad 
those  which  he  imposed  as  a  delegatie  of  the 
power  of  the  State  and  amoed  with  the  Aathonty 
of  a  criminal  judge.  The  two  matters  are  m 
intertwined,  that  it  will  be  convenient  to  discoss 
together  the  jurisdiction  in  spiritual  wwMer*  anl 
that  over  spiritual  persons. 

A  second  fountain  of  jurisdiction  in  the  eourts 
of  the  church  was  arbitration.  Bishops  were 
encouraged  by  the  Christian  Emperors  to  arbi- 
trate on  moral  grounds  between  Chriatiaas  di»* 
puting  as  to  matten  of  right  and  property,  and 
the  civil  law  gave  a  civil  force  to  their  judg- 
ments. Where  clerks  were  parties,  the  pro- 
priety of  a  recourse  to  the  tribunal  of  the  bishop 
was  considered  to  be  greater.  Where  a  clerk 
was  defendant,  his  right  to  escape  the  annoyance 
of  appearing  before  a  secular  tribunal  was  {onl- 
leled  to  and  strengthened  by  his  privilege  to  be 
tried  by  the  bishop  when  defendant  on  a  criminal 
charge.  Hence  arose  jurisdiction  between  partiet 
generally. 

Lastly,  certain  special  matters  of  dril  litiga- 
tion began  to  be  considered,  irrespective  o£  the 
parties,  as  being  peculiarly  flt  for  the  cognixaiioe 
of  the  ecclesiastical  judge.  Hence  arose  a  juris- 
diction over  special  dvU  causes. 

Jurisdiction  in  spiritual  matters  and  otmr  sf^ 
ritual  persons. — We  have  here  first  to  consider 
the  dilferance  between  the  forvan  internum  and 
the  forum  externum.  The  forym  inienmm  was 
the  tribunal  in  which  the  bishop  or  sometimes 
the  priest  decided  on  cases  of  conscience,  gsr« 
spiritoal  directions,  and  connselied  with  £Eitherly 
authority  penitential  disdpline.  The  procedure 
and  the  decision  of  this  tribunal  were  not,  except 
in  the  cases  where  public  penance  was  required, 
ncc&ssarily  known  to  any  but  the  penitent  and 
his  judge.  The  terror  of  consdenoe  was  the  odj 
sanction,  and  there  could  be  no  formal  appeal. 
But  along  with  this  forum  the  church  fmrn  its 
earliest  time  possessed  also  a  ftfrum  ejctem^m 
(see  1  Cor.  v. ;  1  Tim.  i.  20).   [Pekitekce.] 

When  the  gravity  of  the  oflfenre  altereJ  the 
relation  of  the  parties  and  converted  the  lather 
into  the  avenger,  or  made  it  necessary  to  prefpr 
the  pablic  weal  of  the  community  to  the  indi- 
vidual weUare,  the  sentences  of  deposition  i<r 
excommunication  were  inflicted. 

These  sentences  on  clerk  or  layman  were  in- 
flicted by  the  bishop.  They  were  or  ought  to  be 
recognized  by  all  other  bishops,  and  there  wa» 
originally  no  appeal.  The  so-called  Apostolical 
Canons,  though  requiring  the  imposition  of  these 
sentences  in  several  cases,  are  silent  as  to  the 
procedure  by  which  they  were  to  be  intiictcd. 
The  Kicene  Canons  for  the  fli-st  time  provide  a 
limited  right  of  appeal. 

The  5th  canon  says  that  clerics  or  lay  people 
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fleparated  from  cammucion  by  their  own  biahop, 
shall  be  held  everywhere  to  be  so  separated ;  but 
that  in  oi'der  that  no  one  should  be  expelled 
from  communion  through  a  contentious  or  harsh 
spirit  of  their  bishop,  the  occasion  of  their 
expulsion  shall  be  inquired  into  by  the  provincial 
synod,  which  is  to  be  held  for  this  purpose  twice 
a  year.  The  decision  of  the  synod  is  to  be  final. 
It  was  not  till  considerably  later,  when,  it  does 
not  exactly  appear,  that  further  appeals  were 
allowed.    [Appeal;  Induloenoe.] 

The  original  discipline  of  the  church  had 
made  all  crimes  as  importing  sins  the  subjects  of 
the  penitential  discipline  or  the /orum  intemwn, 
and  by  consequence  in  the  graver  and  more 
public  cases,  or  where  penitence  was  not  shown, 
of  the  forum  externum.  It  became  however 
obviously  impossible,  as  the  church  tribunals 
took  a  more  formal  shape  and  as  appeals  came  to 
be  allowed,  that  onlinary  criminal  offences 
against  the  laws  of  the  state  should  be  tried  in 
any  fashion  by  the  church  courts;  and  hence  a 
division  arose,  whereby  certain  offences  became 
the  subject  of  the  almost  exclusive  jurisdiction 
of  the  church  courts,  while  on  other  offences 
they  were  not  allowed  to  sit  in  judgment. 

Offences  of  laymen  subject  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  church  courts  were  heresy  (Van  Espen 
Jus  Eccles.  Univ.  pars  iii.  tit.  iv.  cap.  2,  and 
the  article  Heresy),  magic  (can.  10,  cans.  26, 
q.  5),  blasphemy,  to  be  punished  by  bishop  or 
count  according  to  the  capitularies  of  the  Frank 
kings  (lib.  vi.  cap.  101),  and  probably  cases  of 
laying  violent  hands  on  clerks.  It  seems  that 
incest  and  incontinence  were  not  distinctly 
reckoned  as  offences  over  which  the  church  had 
coercive  jurisdiction  till  late  in  the  9th  or  the 
10th  century,  though  they  were  of  course  sub- 
ject to  penitential  discipline  [Fornication  ; 
Harlot;  Incest]. 

Every  offence  which  when  committed  by  a 
layman  subjected  him  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
ecclesiastical  court,  subjected  a  fortiori  a  clerk. 

But  the  subjection  of  clerks  to  the  ecdesi- 
astkal  tribunals  was  much  wider  than  this.  In 
A.D.  376  a  law  of  Gratian  and  Valentinian  is 
said  to  have  subjected  clerks  for  small  offences 
or  offences  of  an  ecclesiastical  nature  to  their 
diocesan  synod  (L.  23,  Cod,  Theod,  de  EpisoopU  et 
Cterkia).  But  a  special  exception  was  made  of 
such  offeoces  as  gave  rife  to  a  criminal  action 
before  the  ordinary  or  extraordinaiy  judges  or 
the  higher  officials  classed  as  the  Illustrious. 
So  in  A.D.  399,  Arcadius  and  Honorius  are 
said  (L.  I.  Cod.  Tkeod,  De  Religione)  to  have 
ordered  causes  relating  to  religion  to  be  tried  by 
the  bishops,  but  questions  which  related  to  the 
civil  law  to  be  tried  according  to  the  law (•'.«.  by 
the  lay  judges).  Rather  stronger  is  an  edict 
attributed  to  Valentinian  Theodosius  and  Ar- 
cadius (L.  3  Cod.  The^jd.  de  Eyiacop,  Jud.)  Van 
Espen  (Jus  Keel,  pam  iii.  tit.  iii.  cap.  i.)  cites  a 
I  onstitution  of  Honorius,  A.D.  412  (L.  41,  Ci-d. 
Thcod.  de  Kpiscop.  et  Cleric.)  which  would  ap- 
parently subject  the  clerk  for  all  offences  to  the 
bishop ;  but  it  is  held  that  the  words,  though 
vague  and  general,  do  not  really  refer  to  other 
than  ecclesiastical  offences. 

We  come  next  to  Justinian.  The  Code  con- 
tains an  enumeration  of  the  courts  by  which 
an  accused  clerk  is  to  be  tried  as  follows :  he  is 
to  be  tried  before  his  bishop.     If  the  bishop  be  j 


^  suspected  "  there  is  to  be  an  appeal  (or  possibly 
an  original  trial)  before  the  metropolitan.  If 
his  decision  be  not  satisfactory,  an  appeal  lies  to 
the  provincial  synod  and  thence  to  the  patriarch, 
whose  judgment  (subject  to  certain  peculiar 
lights  in  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople)  is  to 
be  final.  The  law  then  proceeds  as  follows: 
^*As  for  these  proceedings,  if  they  relate  to 
ecclesiastical  mattei-s,  we  order  that  they  be  of 
necessity  tried  only  by  the  most  religious  bishops 
or  metropolitans,  or  by  the  sacred  synods,  or  by 
the  most  holy  patriarchs.  But  if  there  is  a  con- 
troversy as  to  civil  matters,  though  we  will 
allow  those  who  wish  it  to  bring  the  question 
before  the  bishops,  yet  we  will  not  compel  them, 
since  there  are  'civil  tribunals,  if  they  prefer  to 
go  to  them,  before  which  tribunals  also  criminal 
proceedings  can  be  had  **  (Cod.  i.  iv.  29)l 

This  law  seems  to  confuse  civil  and  criminal 
proceedings,  and  has  a  relation  to  both.  The 
83rd  Novell  is  more  precise.  It  recites  a  request 
of  Menas  or  Mennas,  the  patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople, and  proceeds  to  confer  certain  privileges 
upon  clerks.  The  first  relate  to  civil  suits.  As 
to  criminal  causes,  it  enacts  that  where  they 
relate  to  secular  matters  they  shall  be  tried 
before  the  lay  judge ;  but  before  the  lay  judge 
proceeds  to  execute  the  sentence,  he  shall  allow 
the  bishop  to  depose  or  degrade  his  clerk. 
Criminal  causes  relating  to  eocletvjstioal  matters 
are  to  be  tried  by  the  bishop.  The  123rd  Novell 
efffected  a  further  alteration  (cap.  xxi.)  Making 
the  same  reservations  as  to  ecclesiastical  causes, 
it  provides  that  a  clerk  accused  of  a  secular 
criminal  off'^ence  shall  be  brought  before  the 
bishop,  who  if  he  find  him  guilty  shall  depose 
him  ab  honore  et  gradu,  from  his  office  and 
order,  and  send  him  to  the  lay  judge  for  secular 
punishment ;  or  he  may  be  brought  before  the 
lay  judge  first,  in  which  case  the  lay  judge  is  to 
transmit  the  evidences  of  his  guilt  to  the  bishop, 
who  is  to  depose  him  and  send  him  back  to  the 
lay  judge  for  secular  punbhment.  This  Novell 
extends  to  monks,  deaconesses,  and  nuns. 

Van  Espen  {loc.  cit.)  quotes  some  canons  of 
the  6th  century  as  going  further  in  this  respect, 
and  the  capitularies  of  the  Frank  kings  enact 
that  clerks  shall  not  be  judged  by  lay  judges,  but 
by  ecclesiastical  ones  (lib.  i.  cap.  38);  and  that  no 
one  shall  presume  to  accuse  a  clerk,  monk,  or 
nun  before  a  lay  judge  (lib.  v.  cap.  378). 

In  England  it  is  well  known  that  the  distinc- 
tion between  secular  and  ecclesiastical  courts  did 
not  exist  during  the  Anglo-Saxon  rule,  the 
sheriff*  and  the  bishop  sitting  side  by  side  on  the 
same  bench. 

The  punishments  or  censures  inflicted  by  the 
episcopal  tribunals  were  at  first  mere  acts  of 
penance,  the  discipline  retaining  its  original 
penitential  character.  So  early  indeed  as  the 
Theodosian  Code  (L.  21  De  Haerctids)  a  fine  of 
ten  pounds  of  gold  seems  to  have  been  imposed 
on  any  clerk  or  bishop  who  was  convicted  of 
heresy ;  but  it  does  not  appear  whether  this  fine 
was  imposed  by  the  ecclesiastical  judge  or  by  the 
lay  judge  aAer  sentence  by  the  ecclesiastical 
judge.    [Fines,  p.  671.] 

Seclusion  in  a  monastery  both  for  laymen  and 
more  especially  for  clerks  and  bishops  was  an 
earlier  punishment.  It  seems  to  be  mentioned 
in  the  Epistles  of  St.  Gregory  (lib.  2  Epist.  27, 40), 
and  in  a  canonical  rule  oi'  about  the  vear  816  as 
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a  substitute  for  scoarging.     [Ivpbisonment,  p. 
829.] 

The  123rd  Novell  (cap.  xi.)  orden  that  any 
bishop  who  has  been  by  law  expelled  from  his 
see,  yet  ratums  to  the  city^  shall  be  shut  up  in  a 
monastery. 

Relegation  or  banishment  from  the  city  they 
disturbed,  or  in  which  the  public  offence  was 
committed,  seems  to  hare  been  first  used  as  an 
ecclesiastical  punishment  towards  the  close  of 
the  period  of  which  we  are  writing  (see  Epist.  of 
St  Oregon/,  lib.  9,  Ep.  66).  It  is  very  doubtful 
though  whether  it  was  ever  exercised  m  moiYum, 
unless  it  was  supported  by  a  special  decree  of 
the  civil  authority.  The  bishops  of  large  towns, 
particularly  Constantinople,  wei^  however  often 
armed  with  a  power  of  sending  back  to  their 
own  dioceses  clerks  disorderly  frequenting  the 
capital. 

Scourging,  as  a  means  of  penitential  discipline, 
is  mentioned  by  St.  Augustine  (^Epist,  133)  and 
St.  Gregory  {Epist.  lib.  2,  Epist,  62,  lib.  9, 
Epist.  66)  [Corporal  Punishment],  It  seems 
to  have  been  used  by  bishops  with  reference  to 
their  younger  clerks,  and  by  abbots  with  refer- 
ence to  monks.  In  the  canon  law  (can.  10,  cans. 
26,  q.  5)  an  epistle  of  St.  Gregory  is  quoted  in 
which  he  orders  practisers  of  magic  if  they  be 
slaves  to  be  scourged,  if  free  men,  to  be  secluded 
till  they  are  penitent.  The  38th  of  the  Apos- 
tolical Canons  orders  that  any  bishop,  priest,  or 
deacon,  who  endeavours  to  make  himself  feared 
by  scourging  either  sinners  or  men  outside  the 
Christian  community  who  have  done  wrong 
shall  be  deposed.  St.  Paul  requires  as  a  qualifi- 
cation of  a  bishop  that  he  should  be  '*no 
striker"  (1  Tim,  iii.  3).  The  123rd  Novell 
(cap.  xi.)  forbids  the  bishop  to  beat  any  one  with 
his  hands. 

Besides  these  corporal  punishments,  the  eccle- 
siastical courts  continued  to  administer  and  inflict 
their  old  censures,  now  become  also  of  worldly 
import,  of  excommunication  and  deposition  or 
degradation. 

So  clearly  was  the  distinction  between  these 
last  censures  and  matters  of  internal  and 
penitential  discipline  now  marked,  that  St. 
Augustine  seems  to  say  that  bishops  cannot  pro- 
hibit any  one  from  communicating  unless  the 
penitent  has  confessed  his  crime  or  been  con- 
vict«d  by  a  secular  or  an  ecdesiastioal  judge ; 
**  nos  a  communione  prohibere  quenquam  non  pos* 
surous  .  .  .  nisi  aut  sponte  confessnm,  aut  in 
aliquo  sive  saeculari  sive  ecclesiastico  judicio 
nominatum  atque  convictum  "  {Senn.  351,  §  10 ; 
0pp.  V.  1359,  ed.  Bened.).  Conformably  to  this 
tlie  123rd  Novell  (cap.  xi.)  forbids  the  excom- 
munication of  any  one  till  after  a  full  trial. 

It  should  be  said  here  that  monks,  who  were 
originally  subject  to  their  bishops  like  any  other 
laymen,  were  made  in  a  special  and  further 
degree  subject  to  them  by  the  council  of  Chalce- 
don  at  the  suggestion  of  the  em)M!ror  Marcian 
(Van  Espen  pars  III.  tit.  xii.  cap.  1).  There 
seems  to  have  been  no  question  of  their  exemp- 
tion trom  episcopal  authority  till  the  6th 
century ;  and  even  then  the  exemptions  con- 
ferred on  them  were  not  exemptions  from 
jurisdiction,  but  from  despotic  invasion  of  their 
internal  rights. 

The  abbot  or  dean  exercised  a  subordinate 
jurisdiction,  such    as    remains    now   with  our 


deans  and  chapters ;  and  actual  exempUon  imn 
their  bishop's  authority  sometimes  wiis  coofemd 
on  monasteries.    [Exbxftion  of  MoNiflTERiES.] 

The  trial  of  bishops  has  been  reserved  for 
separate  mention. 

It  is  first  provided  for  in  the  Apostolical 
Canons  (can.  74).  This  is  the  more  remark«ble 
as  there  are  no  provisions  in  these  canons 
regulating  the  trials  of  clez^^  or  laity. 

This  canon  provides  that  a  bishop  wbeo 
accused  by  credible  persons  shiUl  be  sammoQei 
by  other  bishops  (that  is,  the  other  bishops  of 
the  province),  to  appear  before  them.  If  he 
appears  and  confesses,  or  is  convicted,  his  poni^' 
ment  is  to  be  decreed.  If  he  does  not  appear,  he 
is  to  be  summoned  a  second  time  penonallj  by 
two  bishops,  and  so  if  necessary  a  third  tinif, 
after  which  he  is  to  be  tried  and  condemned  ia 
his  absence.  The  75th  canon  prevents  heretics 
from-  giving  evidence  against  a  bishop,  and 
requires  the  evidence  of  two  witnesses. 

The  Nicene  Canon  (can.  5)  as  to  the  appeal  of 
clerks  and  laymen  to  the  diocesan  synod  (quoted 
p.  894  supra)  has  been  held  by  many,  notably  by 
St.  Augustine  (see  Van  Espen,  pars  UL  tit.  iiL 
cap.  5)  to  relate  also  to  the  trial  of  bishops. 
However  this  may  be,  the  6th  canon  of  th« 
council  of  Constantinople  undoubtedly  provides 
for  the  trial  of  bishops.  Affc«r  refusing  the 
evidence  of  heretics,  excommunicated  penons  aiKl 
persons  accused  of  crimes,  it  proceeds  to  enact 
that  if  any  not  disqualified  person  has  any 
ecclesiastical  charge  to  prefer  against  a  bishop, 
he  shall  bring  it  before  the  provincial  synod.  If 
the  s3mod  cannot  correct  the  crime,  the  bisho^is 
thereof  shall  go  before  the  greater  synod  of  that 
**  diocese  "  (diocese  is  here  used  in  the  imperial 
sense  of  a  larger  province,  exarchate  or  patriar- 
chate), but  shall  not  bring  their  accusation  till 
they  have  submitted  to  undergo  a  like  penalty, 
if  they  are  found  calumniators.  -The  decree  ii 
to  be  then  made  by  the  greater  synod,  and  there 
is  to  be  no  appeal  either  to  Uie  emperor  or  to  a 
general  council  from  it. 

The  9th  canon  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon 
seems  to  relate  primarily  to  civil  suits.  It  orden 
that  any  dispute  between  a  clerk  and  a  bishop 
(whether  his  own  bishop  or  not)  shall  be  tried 
by  the  provincial  synod.  If  bishop  or  derk  have 
a  dispute  with  the  metropolitan,  the  trial  should 
be  before  the  exarch  of  the  dioceee  or  the 
emperor. 

The  ]23rd  Novell  provides  (cap.  viii.)  that 
a  bishop  shall  not,  whether  in  a  pecuniary  (civil) 
or  criminal  cause,  be  brought  against  his  will 
before  any  civil  or  military  judge;  and  (cap. 
xxii.)  that  disputes  between  bishops,  whether 
on  ecclesiastical  or  other  matters,  shall  be  tried 
in  the  first  instance  by  the  metropolitan  and  hu 
synod,  with  an  appeal  to  the  patriarch ;  while 
bishops  accused  of  crimes  are  to  be  tried  by 
the  metropolitan  (apparently  alone),  from  whom 
an  appeal  lies  first  to  the  archbishop  (that  is 
probably  the  primate  or  exarch  or  president  of 
the  greater  synod),  and  thence  to  the  patriarch. 

Jurisdiction  betveen  parties. — In  the  early  days 
of  the  church,  when  Christians  formed  a  »mall 
and  separate  society,  it  was  natural  and  alra(«t 
necessary  that  disputes  between  them  should  be 
settled  by  arbitration  within  their  own  body,  to 
avoid  the  scandals  to  which  references  to  heathta 
judges  might  give  rise.      St.    Paul    expressl) 
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probates  the  practice  of  '*  brother  going  to 
w  with  brother,  and  that  before  the  unbe- 
vers"  (1  Cor.  yi.  6). 

The  arbitrator  chosen  would  naturally  be  the 
shop,  and  this  appears  to  hare  been  the  case. 
After  the  recognition  of  the  church  by  Con- 
antine,  provision  was  made  for  giving  a  legal 
notion  to  these  arbitrations.  Constantine 
.mself  is  said  (Van  Espen,  pars  III.  tit.  i. 
ip.  2)  to  have  allowed  litigants  to  choose  the 
ishop  instead  of  the  lay  judge,  and  to  have 
rdered  effect  to  be  given  to  the  sentence  of  a 
ishop  so  judging.  A  constitution  of  Arcadios 
ad  Honorius  is  preserved  in  the  Code  (I.  iv.  7) 
Uowing  litigants  to  go  before  the  bishop  in 
Lvil  matters  only  and  as  before  an  arbitrator. 

Another  constitution  of  Honorius  and  Theodo- 
ius  (Cod.  I.  iv.  8)  orders  that  the  bishop's 
udgroent  shall  be  binding  on  all  those  who 
lave  chosen  him  as  judge,  and  shall  have  as 
Quch  force  as  a  judgment  of  the  praetorian 
prefect,  from  whom  there  could  be  no  appeal. 

It  appears  that  at  this  time  Jews  had  the 
privilege  of  trying  their  disputes  if  they  pleased 
x*fore  their  rabbi  or  ^  patriarch." 

Valentinian  III.  allowed  the  same  result  to  be 
obtained  by  means  of  a  previous  formal  ^  com- 
promissum  "  or  submission  to  arbitration. 

None  of  these  constitutions,  however,  in  the 
least  degree  compel  the  resort  to  the  ecclesiastical 
tribunal,  unless  the  matter  4n  question  be  of  an 
ecclesiastical  nature,  not  even  though  the  de- 
fendant be  a  clerk. 

So  the  emperor  Marcian  (Cod.  I.  iii.  25)  speaks 
of  an  episcopal  audience  for  clerks  who  are 
sued  at  law,  but  gives  the  plaintiff  the  power  of 
choosing  the  lay  tribunal. 

The  67th  Novell  makes  provision  fur  the  mode 
of  trial,  which  is  to  be  summary. 

There  being  the  power  of  resorting  to  the  arbi- 
tration of  the  bishop,  the  church  compelled  by 
threats  of  censure  every  clerk  at  least  to  resort 
only  to  the  tribunal  of  the  bishop.  Among  other 
canons  on  this  subject  may  be  cited  that  of  the 
council  of  Chalcedon  (can.  9)  which  orders  that 
any  clerk  who  shall  have  a  dispute  with  another 
clerk  shall  not  go  before  the  secular  tribunals, 
but  shall  plead  his  cause  first  before  his  bishop, 
or  before  such  person,  with  the  consent  of  the 
bishop,  as  both  parties  shall  choose  to  decide  the 
question. 

The  9th  canon  of  the  3rd  council  of  Carthage 
orders  that  any  bishop,  priest,  deacon,  or  clerk, 
who  has  a  civil  matter  in  dispute,  and  brings  it 
before  the  secular  tribunals,  shall  lose  all  that 
he  gains  by  the  sentence  of  the  secular  tribunal, 
or  shall  be  deprived  of  his  office.  There  are 
also  canons  of  the  4th  council  of  Carthage  to 
the  same  effect. 

The  79th  Novell  (cap.  i.)  gives  the /on /?nw- 
legium  for  the  first  time.     It  provides  that  any 
one  having  a  cause  with  any  of  the  venerable 
holy  men  (the  monks)  or  the  holy  virgins,  or 
any  women  living  in  nunneries,  shall  go  before 
the  bishop.    The  bishop  is  to  send  to  the  monas- 
tery and  to  provide  for  the  appearance  of  the 
defendants  before  him,  either  by  the  intervention 
of  their  abbots    or  of  agents  (responsaies)  or 
otherwise.    He  is  then  to  try  the  cause ;  which 
is  on  no  account  to   come  before  tlie  secular 
judges. 
The  83rd   Novell,    which   has   been    already 
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referred  to,*  extends  the  privileges.  Any  one 
having  a  pecuniary  cause  against  a  clerk  is  to 
go  before  the  bishop,^  who  is  to  decide  summa- 
rily without  writing.  His  sentence  may,  how- 
ever, be  put  in  writing.  There  is  to  be  no 
recourse  to  the  civil  tribunals;  but  the  main 
object  of  the  Novell  is  to  avoid  long  delays  and 
pleadings,  rather  than  to  change  the  tribunal 
which  is  to  adjudge. 

The  123rd  Novell  puts  the  privilege  on  a  firm 
basis.  Clerks,  monks,  deaconesses,  nuns,  and 
ascetic  women,  are  to  be  impleaded  before  the 
bishop.  The  lay  judge  is  to  eiecute  the  bishop's 
sentence,  if  there  is  no  appeal.  But  either  of 
the  parties  may  appeal  within  ten  days  to  the 
local  lay  judge.  If  he  decides  in  accordance 
with  the  bishop's  judgment,  the  decision  is 
final. 

If  the  lay  judge  decides  contrary  to  the 
bishop,  his  sentence  may  be  appealed  from  in  the 
regular  way  of  civil  suits. 

If  the  bishop  delayed  to  hear  or  decide  on  the 
cause,  the  plaintiff  might  go  at  once  before  the  lay 
judge.  This  Novell  expressly  reserves  all  cccie- 
siastical  suits  for  the  sole  cognizance  of  the 
bishop. 

The  capitularies  of  the  Frank  kings  (lib.  i. 
cap.  28)  ordered  all  disputes  between  clerks  to 
be  settled  by  their  bishop,  and  not  by  secular 
judges:  while  another  capitulary  (lib.  vi. 
cap.  366)  recites  and  enforces  an  edict,  attributed 
to  Theodosius,  declaring  that  the  sentences  of 
the  bishops,  however  declared,  and  apparently  in 
whatever  causes,  shall  be  ever  held  inviolate. 
This  edict  was  declared  by  Charlemagne  to  be 
binding  over  all  parts  of  his  empire. 

The  object  of  these  laws  also  seems  to  have  been 
to  avoid  prolixity  of  pleadings,  technicality  of  pro- 
cedure,  and  long  disputes,  distracting  holy  men 
from  their  proper  avocations,  rather  than  any 
supposed  impropriety  of  secular  judges  exercising 
jurisdiction  over  clerks. 

The  constitution  of  the  special  court  of  his 
bishop  for  the  clerk  or  monk,  seems  to  have  been 
considered  by  the  secular  authorities  as  a  privi- 
lege given  to  him,  which  he  mighty  waive,  the 
secular  court  having  always  the  capacity  to 
exercise  jurisdiction  over  him,  if  the />rtt)»/0^Kiifn 
fori  were  not  set  up.  But  the  canons  and 
decrees  of  the  councils  and  synods  leave  the 
clerk  no  option,  forbidding  him  to  sue,  or  to 
abstain  from  raising  his  privilege  when  sued,  in 
the  lay  court. 

The  secular  authorities  seem  to  have  retained 
nevertheless  their  view  of  this  exemption  as  a 
privilege  and  capable  of  waiver.  Gothofred 
(in  Cod.  I.  iii.  33  and  51)  cites  a  constitution  of 
the  emperor  Frederic  (  apparently  Frederic  II. ) 
strongly  denouncing  any  assertion  of  jurisdiction 
by  the  lay  judge  in  civil  or  criminal  matters ; 
but  yet  allowing  the  clerk  to  waive  his  privilege 
and  submit  to  the  jurisdiction. 

The  emperor  Alexius  Comnenus  brought  the 
matter  under  the  genera]  rule  **  actor  sequUur 
forum  rci"  (Constit.  Imp.  289,  §  11). 

Jurisdiction  owr  spedai  civU  causes. — ^This  is 
mainly  the  outgrowth  of  a  period  later  than 
that  prescribed  for  this  work. 


•  Snpra,  p.  896. 

i>  The  text  ee&OB  to  say  "  archbishop, "  but  this  must 
be  a  mistake. 
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The  jurisdiction  oyer  testamentary  causes  did 
not  arise  in  Western  Europe  till  the  12th 
century.  It  appears  to  haye  arisen  early  in  the 
12th  century  in  England;  not  till  the  end  of 
the  12th  or  beginning  of  the  13th  century  in 
France. 

The  only  indication  of  testamentary  jurisdic- 
tion in  EaiBtem  or  Western  Europe  daring  the 
period  of  which  we  treat,  appears  in  the  com- 
mission given  by  the  CThristian  emperors  to  the 
bishops,  to  take  care  that  the  wishes  of  the  dead 
should  be  faithfully  performed. 

Charlemagne  especially  intrusted  the  bishops 
with  the  duty  of  protecting  wards,  widows,  and 
paupers,  and  of  seeing  that  no  wrong  was  done 
to  them.  This  led  in  time,  but  not  during 
our  period,  to  a  sort  of  jurisdiction  over  all  cases 
where  a  member  of  one  of  these  classes  was 
concerned. 

Matrimonial  causes,  though  infringements  of 
the  marriage  vow  were  probably  treated  of  with 
other  matters  of  spiritual  discipline,  did  not  as 
involving  formal  legal  rights  or  questions  of  pro- 
perty, fall  to  the  jurisdiction  of  ecclesiastical 
tribunals  till  the  11th  century. 

Suits  relating  to  ecclesiastical  matters  are  in 
many  of  the  Imperial  Constitutions  mentioned 
AS  unquestionably  matters  for  the  bishop's  juris- 
diction. The  term  ** eoclesiMtical  matters**  is 
vague,  and  probably  varied  at  different  times ; 
but  before  the  expiry  of  our  period,  causes 
relating  to  tithes  and  offerings  were  probably 
considered  as  coming  within  its  meaning. 

[Authorities  refmred  to  for  this  ariicle, — 
Corpus  Juris  CivUis,  cum  notis  Gothofredi,  ed. 
Van  Leeuwen,  Amsterdam,  1663;  Ayliffe,  Parer- 
gon  Juris  Canonici  Anglicanif  ed.  London,  1734 ; 
Van  Expen,  Jus  Ecclemasticum  Unitersum,  pars 
tertia ;  Commentarius  in  Canones ;  ed.  Lonvaine, 
1753 ;  Landon,  Manual  of  CouncilSy  1846 ;  Philli- 
more,  Ecdesiasticai  Law,  1873.]     [W.  G.  F.  P.] 


JUSTA.    (1)  [FLOEESxros  (1).] 

(8)  Martyr  in  Spain,  at  Seville,  with  Rufina ; 
commemorated  July  19  {Mart.  Rom,  Vet,,  Adonis, 
Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.j 

JUSTIN  A,  virgin,  martyr  with  Cypriaa,  tb« 
bishop;    commemorated  Sept.  26  0iart.  Bom. 
Vet.,  Bedae,  Adonis,  Usuardi);  and  Oct.  2  {CaL 
Byzant.),  [W.  F.  G.] 

JUStlNUS.  (1)  The  philosopher,  martyr  at 
Pergamus  with  Carpus  the  bishop,  Pajnrios  ih^ 
deacon,  and  Agathonica,  and  many  other  women ; 
commemorated  April  13  (ifart.  Bom.  Vet^  Adoois. 
Usuardi);  June  1  (fial,  ByMant.}. 

(8)  Martyr  with  companions,  A.D.  142 ;  com- 
memorated June  1  (Cb/.  Byzant.;  see  I>ani«]*s 

Codexy  iv.  260). 

(8)  [STMPHOB06A.] 

(4)  Martyr  in  terra  Parisiensi;  oommcmorated 
Aug.  1  {Mart.  Usuardi). 

(6)  Presbyter,  martyr  at  Rome  under  Dedos ; 
commemorated  Sept.  7  (Mart.  Bern.  Vet.,  Adonis, 
Usuardi).  [W.  F.  G.] 

JUSTUS.    (1)  [Felix  (14).] 

(2)  Martyr  in  Spain  at  Complutum  [Ajlcala^ 
with  Pastor  his  brother  under  Dedos  {Mart 
Adonis,  Usuardi). 

(8)  Bishop  of  Lyons,  «  Natolis,"  Sept.  2  (Mart. 
Adonis,  Usuardi) :  translation  Oct.  14  (Hk). 

(4)  Martyr  in  terra  Belvaoensi  (Beftnvais); 
commemorated  Oct.  18  (Mart.  Usuardi). 

[W.  F.  G.] 

JUYENAUS.  (1)  Bishop,  confessor  at  Rome 
under  Adrian;  commemorated  May  3  (Mart. 
Usuardi). 

(2)  Martyr  on  the  Island  Pontia ;  oommemo- 
rated  May  7  (Mart.  Bom.  Vet.,  Usuardi). 

rw.  f.  g.] 
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